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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 87¹ CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, June 11, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Frank A. Erwin, minister, the 
Little Falls Church, Arlington, Va., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Our gracious Heavenly Father, we 
pause as Thy children on this day which 
Thou hast made and pray in behalf of 
this Congress of our United States. 
Direct their deliberations to the end that 
they may be true and pure; constantly 
remind them of their integrity, that 
their thoughts may be compassionate 
and their actions unselfish. 

In the name of our Lord we invoke 
this blessing. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 7, 1962, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 2833. An act for the relief of Fran- 
ziska Aloisia Fuchs (nee Tercka); 

H.R. 3247. An act to amend section 2385 
of title 18 of the United States Code to 
define the term “organize” as used in that 
section; 

H.R. 3595. An act for the relief of Anna 
Isernia Alloca; 

H.R. 3633. An act for the relief of Ange- 
lina Rainone; 

H.R. 3714. An act for the relief of Janina 
Maciejewska; 

H.R. 4655. An act for the relief of Adele 
Anis Mansour; 

H.R. 6330. An act for the relief of Vincent 
Edward Hughes, his wife, Carmel Philo- 
mena Hughes, and their alien children; 

H.R. 6695. An act to amend title 39 of 
the United States Code with respect to the 
transportation of mail by highway post of- 
fice service, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7061. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for payment 
for unused compensatory time owing to de- 
ceased postal employees, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 7416. An act to authorize the Bureau 
of the Census to make appropriate reim- 
bursements between the respective appro- 
priations available to the Bureau, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 7559. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for additional 
writing or printing on third- and fourth- 
class mail. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
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which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 6967. An act to provide for the incor- 
poration of certain nonprofit corporations in 
the District of Columbia, and for other 


urposes; 

H.R. 7532. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code relating to funds re- 
ceived by the Post Office Department from 
payments for damage to personal property, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 10502. An act for the relief of James 
B. Troup. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 


S. 367. An act to provide medical care for 
certain persons engaged on board a vessel in 
the care, preservation, or navigation of such 
vessel; 

S. 1605. An act to authorize the Federal 
Power Commission to delegate its functions; 

S. 2164. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to cooperate with the First 
World Conference on National Parks, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2455. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Lovic; 

8.2614. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfredo Hua-Sing Ang; 

S. 2686. An act for the relief of Stepanida 
Losowskaja; 

S. 2692. An act for the relief of Armand 
Seri; 

8.2699. An act for the relief of Roswitha 


Selb; 

S. 2711. An act for the relief of Tasia 
Demetropoulou (Dimitropoulos) ; 

S. 2837. An act for the relief of Kon- 
stantinos P. Theodoropoulos; 

S. 2855. An act for the relief of Weng 
Chiew Wong and Moy Chong Wong; 

S. 2862. An act for the relief of Mai Har 
Tung; 

S. 2872. An act for the relief of Wen Tang; 

S. 2904. An act for the relief of Stefan 
Zappel; 

S. 2994. An act for the relief of Olaf 
Schaetzle Bonde (also known as Olaf Carl 
Schaetzle) ; 

S. 2996. An act to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2999. An act for the relief of Kang Soon 
Yang; 

S. 3025. An act to supplement certain 
provisions of Federal law incorporating the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. in order to 
give certain additional authority to such 
company; and 

S. Con. Res. 76. Concurrent resolution with- 
drawing suspension of deportation of Ioannis 
Constantelias. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1745. An act to amend the act of August 
9, 1955, relating to the regulation of fares for 


the transportation of schoolchildren in the 
District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston and Mr. Cartson members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1939, entitled An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
the U.S. Government,” for the disposi- 
tion of executive papers referred to in 
the report of the Archivist of the United 
States numbered 62-19. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 


WOMAN'S RIGHT TO EQUAL PAY 
FOR EQUAL WORK 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the Equal 
Pay Act of 1962 seeks wage justice for 
working men and women. What that 
really means is that employers will be 
prohibited from paying women smaller 
wages for doing the same or comparable 
work as men. 

There is no need to debate a woman's 
right to be paid on an equal basis with 
a man, when her job is the same as his; 
because that right is self-evident. 

We are concerned in this bill, with 
legislation that will educate, and require 
employers to honor that right. In this 
free country, and in this modern age, 
there are areas where the dead hand of 
the past, its prejudices and its outmoded 
customs hold back progress. 

When woman first entered the labor 
market, she became the victim of ex- 
ploitation. Unscrupulous employers took 
advantage of her patience, her willing- 
ness to work, her distaste for fighting 
back. The male, seeing that woman 
could do many jobs just as well or even 
better than man, decided to put her in 
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her place by paying her less than a man 
for the same type of work. 

With 24% million women now in the 
labor force, they have become indispen- 
sable to economic progress. Wage dis- 
crimination that tries to keep them in 
an inferior status is unjust, out of date, 
and productive of the resentment that 
undermines the morale and the efficiency 
of women workers. 

Offending employers must be per- 
suaded or required to abandon these dis- 
criminatory practices by means of the 
Equal Pay Act of 1962. 

Public opinion in support of this bill 
is almost unanimous, as reflected in the 
testimony given before the Committee 
on Education and Labor. It indicates 
that the proposed remedy is long over- 
due. 

The prohibitions to eliminate wage 
differentials based on sex are directed 
to employers engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce 
and are concerned solely with the treat- 
ment that an individual employer ac- 
cords his own employees. It is not in- 
tended that any comparison will be 
made between the wage practices of dif- 
ferent employers. 

Three acts of discrimination are pro- 
hibited: 

First. Any covered employer would be 
forbidden to pay wages to any employee 
at a rate less than the rate at which he 
pays wages to any employee of the op- 
posite sex for work of comparable char- 
acter on jobs the performance of which 
require comparable skills. 

Higher wage rates to employees of one 
sex than the opposite sex for compara- 
ble work involving comparable skills, 
which are made pursuant to a seniority 
or merit increase system or bona fide 
job classification program, do not con- 
stitute discrimination on the basis of 
sex. 

Second. An employer within the scope 
of this act is also forbidden to reduce 
the wage of any employee for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the prohibited dif- 
ferential in wage rates. This means that 
an employer may not subvert the effect 
of the proposal by cutting the wage rate 
of those employees receiving a higher 
wage rate than the employee entitled to 
equal wage rates under the mandate of 
H.R. 11677. 

Third. Finally, employers are pro- 
hibited from discharging or discriminat- 
ing against any employee for any action 
taken to invoke, enforce, or assist in the 
enforcement of the proposal. 

It is the intent of H.R. 11677, unless 
voluntary restitution and compliance 
has been achieved, that the rights which 
it creates will be achieved only through 
the remedies of court action initiated by 
the Secretary of Labor under section 6, 
and it is so provided in section 6(h). 

The proposal in section 9 imposes on 
employers subject to the act the duty 
of posting excerpts from the act and 
regulations issued thereunder on their 
premises in order to inform employees 
of their rights under the act. 

In major respects, the definition of 
“employer” is the same as that con- 
tained in the Fair Labor Standards Act; 
however, it should be noted that this 
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definition excludes from the term em- 
ployer” any person having fewer than 25 
employees. 

Such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act are 
authorized to be appropriated, except 
that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, not in excess of $1,500,000 is au- 
thorized. 

Equal pay for equal work is essential 
for the development of economic de- 
mocracy, and to provide incentives for 
more women to contribute their skills to 
our Nation's economic progress. 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I was advised the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue Service made 
the statement before the Farm Editors 
Association that the American farmer 
failed to report an estimated $4 billion 
a year in taxable income. 

In my opinion this was a rather seri- 
ous charge against the American farm- 
er. Having had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Caplin, a man who, in my opinion, 
is one of the most qualified appointees of 
this administration, I wrote to Mr. Cap- 
lin asking him for either an apology or 
a clarified statement. The Commission- 
er promptly answered my inquiry stating 
that he had been quoted out of context. 
He provided me with an outline of his 
remarks which did not contain any such 
charge and an excerpt from his speech. 

I am including at this point in the 
Recorp Mr. Caplin’s letter to me and 
the excerpt which he provided just to 
set the record straight: 


May 23, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HARSHA: I believe you 
have been misinformed regarding my re- 
marks before the Farm Editors Association. 
As the enclosed excerpt from the transcript 
of my speech and a copy of the outline I used 
will bear out, I did not state the American 
farmers fail to report an estimated $4 billion 
a year in taxable income. 

I did refer to $12 billion in unreported 
business and farm profits. The overall rev- 
enue gap figures were used to give the audi- 
ence some idea of the dimensions of the 
problem and in this way heighten the sig- 
nificance of the essential theme of my talk— 
our new broad-based plan to work with 
farmers in an effort to further improve the 
quality of reporting by farmers. 

Last December, in a speech in Des Moines 
entitled Tax Administration and the Ameri- 
can Farmer,“ I did cite figures in an attempt 
to separate the unreported farm profits from 
the unreported business profits. At that 
time I made it eminently clear that we do 
not “have accurate figures * * * but some of 
our studies would indicate that the farm 
gap is in the neighborhood of $5 billion a 
year—or an estimated annual revenue loss of 
approximately $1 billion.“ I further stated: 
“I won't attempt to defend this figure and it 
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may be too high. Yet, it is reflected in some 
of the studies that have been made.” 

The main basis of the $5 billion figure 
is the comprehensive paper on “Coverage of 
Entrepreneurial Income on Federal Tax Re- 
turns” prepared for the House Ways and 
Means Committee in 1959 by Dr. C. Harry 
Kahn of Rutgers University and the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. (Pp. 1439- 
1459 of the Tax Revision Compendium, pub- 
lished by that committee.) 

Even though Dr. Kahn’s work in this area 
is highly regarded, I stressed in my Des 
Moines speech that the Service would not 
attempt to defend the $5 billion figure. Un- 
fortunately, my remarks were taken out of 
context at that time in certain newspaper 
stories. I made no breakdown of the $12 
billion of unreported business and farm in- 
come in my speech before the Farm Editors 
Association. 

I hope, Congressman, that this answers 
your questions and that the copy of my Des 
Moines speech, as well as the outline and 
excerpt from the farm editor’s speech, will 
set the record straight about the Service's 
thinking regarding underreporting and some 
of the things we are doing about it. As you 
can see from the tenor of both of my 
speeches regarding tax compliance by the 
farm community, I am gratified and en- 
couraged by the improving trend. I believe 
the root of the problem with farmers is 
certainly not tax evasion, but inadequate in- 
formation regarding not only their obliga- 
tions, but their rights under the tax laws. If 
there is anything more in this regard that 
I can do, please feel free to call. 

Sincerely, 
MORTIMER M. CAPLIN, 
Commissioner. 
EXTRACT FROM NATIONAL NEWSPAPER FARM 
EDITORS’ ASSOCIATION, May 14, 1962 


I was asked to testify before Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN’s committee about 8 months ago, and 
he raised the question, What is the revenue 
gap in this country? Well, we have some 
estimators in the Treasury Department, and 
have called in many outside consultants. 
The income gap—and let's be clear about 
this—the amount of income, not tax, the 
amount of income unreported is about $24.4 
billion. And $24.4 billion, translated into 
tax, that’s close to $5 billion a year revenue 
loss. Remember our gross is about $95 bil- 
lion and there’s about $5 billion more that 
the Treasury estimators think ought to be 
collected. 

Now, how does this break down? Almost 
50 percent of the gap—and that’s on in- 
come—about 50 percent of that $24.4 billion 
is from business and farm profits not re- 
ported, about $12 billion. In other words, 
your people—the people that you're talking 
about and writing about—are linked in one 
of the biggest revenue gaps we have in the 
law. The second big category is $6.5 billion 
in unreported wages and salaries, and that’s 
with withholding. The next big category 
is interest and dividends—almost $4 billion. 
And then it goes into some $600 million in 
annuities and about a billion and a half 
miscellaneous rent, royalties, and capital 
gains not reported. That adds up to about 
$241, billion. 

This, obviously, must be of concern to us, 
To the extent that one segment of the pub- 
lic—some individuals—are not paying their 
tax, someone else has to foot the bill. There 
was a real concerted drive within the admin- 
istration, before the Berlin crisis, to plan for 
tax reduction. Now the whole foundation 
for tax reduction, of course, depends upon 
the state of our national needs and our 
economy. But to the extent that there’s $5 
billion not being collected, you are footing 
that bill and denying yourself the potential 
of a tax reduction, and perhaps, sometimes, 
a tax increase if the demands of the day 
call for this. 


1962 


THE EFFECT OF AUTOMOBILE 
EXHAUST FUMES ON PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, a 
Special Subcommittee on Highway 
Traffic Safety was authorized by this 
House of Representatives early in 1956 
and our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable KENNETH ROBERTS, was ap- 
pointed chairman. It has been my 
privilege, Mr. Speaker, to serve with tke 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS] 
and our colleagues since the origin of 
this committee, although the name of 
the committee was changed several 
years ago to the Subcommittee on 
Health and Safety of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Under the very capable leadership of 
our chairman, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Roserts], many achieve- 
ments in the field of automobile and 
traffic safety have been achieved. Some 
have been achieved through the ap- 
proval of legislation, but very important 
achievements have resulted from the co- 
operation within the industry itself, its 
engineers, and allied organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service today has 
submitted to Congress a report on auto- 
mobile exhaust fumes in compliance 
with Public Law 86-493, known as the 
Schenck Act. 

Public Law 86-493, signed into law 
June 8, 1960, directed the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to make a study and report to Con- 
gress within 2 years of the effect of au- 
tomobile exhaust fumes on the public 
health. 

This legislation grew out of a highway 
accident study made in 1956 by the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Traffic Safety, of 
which I was a member. First, we heard 
testimony on the subject in Dayton, 
Ohio, when Dr. Robert E. Zipf, president 
of the Ohio Coroner’s Association, sug- 
gested the need for a research program. 
Then, we observed research in progress 
by the automobile industry in Detroit. 
After studying the rather meager avail- 
able data on the subject, I introduced 
legislation which became Public Law 
86-493. 

Although much of the information 
contained in the report filed today is 
based on studies still in progress, the re- 
port clearly indicates that pollutants dis- 
charged into the air by automobiles, 
trucks, and buses have harmful effects on 
man, vegetation, and many materials. 
Referring to research on laboratory ani- 
mals exposed to ozonized gasoline and in- 
fluenza infection, the report states: 

It would appear, therefore, that there is 
evidence that air pollutants, related to vehi- 
cular emissions, play a role, at least as a co- 
factor, in the production of lung cancers 
under these conditions. 


Although extensive further study of 
the problem is needed, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral does not favor waiting until that 
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research is completed before trying to do 
something. 


As in other problems affecting the public 
health— 


The Surgeon General says in his re- 
port— 
it is important that, as needed research pro- 
ceeds on the problem of pollution emissions 
from motor vehicles, all practicable steps be 
taken to minimize such pollution rather 
than waiting until the results of needed re- 
search are available. 


The report represents intensive study 
by leading experts in the field. 

After enactment of Public Law 86-493, 
physicians, engineers, and scientists of 
the Public Health Service's Division of 
Air Pollution immediately began prep- 
arations for the comprehensive re- 
search called for in the legislation. New 
facilities and equipment had to be de- 
signed and constructed, including a com- 
pletely new laboratory to permit study 
of the effects of irradiated exhaust on 
animals. The artificial irradiation of 
vehicle exhaust produces a smog similar 
to that produced in the open air when 
sunlight reacts with pollutants from mo- 
tor vehicles. 

To carry out other aspects of the 
study, contracts were awarded for a 
number of research studies, including a 
joint project with the Los Angeles 
County Air Pollution Control District 
and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia to study health effects produced 
in animals exposed to the air near heavily 
traveled throughways in Los Angeles. 

Another project at Wayne State Uni- 
versity in Detroit was concerned with the 
effects on laboratory animals of exhausts 
piped from a busy city street. 

Other universities and research organ- 
izations participated. Research in- 
cluded studies on animals, human beings, 
plants, bacteria, and insects. 

In addition, a new continuous air- 
monitoring program was established, 
which insures automatic and continuous 
collection and analysis in eight cities 
of seven gaseous pollutants emitted by 
motor vehicles. 

In a letter transmitting the report, 
Dr. Luther Terry, the Surgeon General, 
points out: 

Of necessity, a longer period of time will be 
required to obtain the quantitative research 
information needed to serve as a basis for 
equitable and appropriate judgments as to 
the limitation of discharges of various pollu- 
tional substances from motor vehicles. 
Much of the needed work for this purpose 
is now underway or is planned to be under- 
taken during the next several years. 

Because results of research to date have 
provided evidence of a qualitative nature 
that automobile emissions do produce effects 
on human beings and other biological sys- 
tems, the Public Health Service will accord 
a high priority to the additional research 
work which is needed. 


We have known for several years that 
some of the pollutants discharged from 
motor vehicles could affect health and 
cause economic damage. It is known 
that damage to agriculture from auto 
exhaust costs many millions of dollars. 
To determine, however, the extent of the 
actual damage to people, plants, and 
property is an exceedingly complex prob- 
lem. Merely to measure the amounts and 
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kinds of pollutants discharged by the 
average automobile is extremely difficult. 
The manner in which an automobile is 
driven, the condition of its engine, the 
composition of its fuel—these and many 
other variables affect the output of po- 
tentially harmful pollutants. Another 
important factor is the chemical change 
which occurs when pollutants are ex- 
posed to sunlight. Photochemical reac- 
tions in the air are known to increase the 
degree of irritation and potential harm- 
fulness of some pollutants. 

I mention these to indicate the com- 
plexity of the problem. Until these and 
many other factors have been more fully 
explained, science will be handicapped 
in defining the precise extent to which 
motor vehicle pollution poses a threat to 
human health and welfare. Nonethe- 
less, the report states: 

There is increasing evidence of objection- 
able levels of automotive pollution in a num- 
ber of localities each year. As the number 


of cars adds up, the signs of trouble may be 
expected to multiply. 


In transmitting the report, Dr. Terry 
points out that the motor vehicle is not 
the only source of air pollution. In 
many areas, he said, other sources are of 
greater consequence: 

The motor vehicle, is, however, an impor- 


tant pollution source throughout the 
country. 


Dr. Terry added. 

As the report states, one important 
first step to meet the problem already 
has been taken. The automobile indus- 
try has agreed to install “blowby” de- 
vices on all cars manufactured beginning 
in 1963. These devices, which trap and 
recirculate vapors otherwise discharged 
from the crankcase, will help to control 
the sources of about 25 percent of the 
hydrocarbon pollutants from autos. 

The greater problem, however, and one 
for which an adequate solution has not 
yet been found is the pollution which 
comes from the tailpipes of more than 
75 million motor vehicles now in use in 
this country. Dr. Terry urges that all 
organizations, both public and private, 
which have responsibilities relating to 
the problem of automotive exhaust ac- 
celerate their efforts toward solutions. 

The report includes the following sum- 
mary of conclusions: 

The adverse effects of air pollution are 
many and varied—ranging from economic 
damages, reduction of visibility, injurious ef- 
fects on crops and animals, to illness and 
death in people. The precise role of emis- 
sions from motor vehicles in producing these 
adverse effects is far from fully defined. The 
presence in the air of pollutants originating 
from motor vehicles has been demonstrated 
beyond doubt. A large number of these pol- 
luting substances have undergone changes 
because of photochemical reactions produced 
in the air, and there is evidence that these 
reactions make many of the substances more 
highly reactive and possibly more injurious 
than they are when first emitted. 

Vegetation can be severely damaged by 
some of the substances produced by photo- 
chemical reactions. This has been demon- 
strated in the laboratory, using automotive 
emissions which have been irradiated. Dam- 
age of the same type is found in many areas 
of the United States. In these localities the 
presence of the suspected agents has been 
confirmed by measurements. 
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The significance of photochemical reac- 
tions is further emphasized by evidence from 
the laboratory that irradiated automotive 
exhaust produces more marked effects on ex- 
perimental animals and on human subjects 

than does unirradiated exhaust. 

Increasing public awareness of the im- 
portance of the air pollution problem has 
resulted in a rapidly augmented and ex- 
panded research program on the relationship 
of automobile emissions to the air pollution 

Considerable effort and time were 
required to carefully plan and develop the 
expanded program. The time available for 
actual studies related to the biological effects 
of contaminants has been limited, and at 
this moment only preliminary study results 
are in hand. Nevertheless, on the basis of 
the studies thus far conducted, it is evident 
that components of automobile emissions 
produce biological effects. These include eye 
irritation in people, changes in pulmonary 
function, and reduction of spontaneous ac- 
tivity in animals, as well as damage to vege- 
tation. 

In addition, available statistical evidence 
also suggests possible relationships between 
illness and photochemical smog. There is, 
for example, a strong statistical association 
between air pollution and emphysema and 
there are indications that the clinical status 
of this disease is affected by photochemical 
pollution. The rising death rate ascribed 
to emphysema is a matter of real concern. 
Furthermore, the evidence with respect to the 
production of lung cancers is such as to re- 
quire further study as expeditiously as 
feasible. 

The results of research conducted to date 
have provided evidence of a qualitative na- 
ture that automobile emissions do produce 
effects on human beings and other biological 
systems. Further research studies will be re- 
quired to develop quantitative information 
on these relationships. 


The report runs to 518 typewritten 
pages and contains much information of 
value and interest, especially to scien- 
tists working in the air pollution field. 
It is planned to have the report printed 
and made available for general distribu- 
tion as soon as possible. In the mean- 
time, the only copy of the report avail- 
able for inspection is in the office of the 
clerk of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

The letter accompanying the report 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, PuBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SPEAKER: I am pleased to submit 
a report, in three parts, entitled Motor Ve- 
hicles, Air Pollution, and Health,” prepared 
in compliance with the provisions of Public 
Law 86-483. 

In accordance with that act the Public 
Health Service has undertaken, through its 
Division of Air Pollution, a thorough study 
for the purpose of determining, from the 
standpoint of human health, the amounts 
and kinds of substances which may be safely 
discharged to the air from motor vehicles. 
The report forwarded herewith includes dis- 
cussion of various aspects of the problem and 
of studies which are underway or have been 
completed, and outlines progress which has 
been made toward solutions. 

The motor vehicle has had great influence 
in changing the living habits of the popula- 
tion of this country in this century. A way 
of life has developed which could not be sus- 
tained without the flexibility of transporta- 
tion afforded by the family automobile, the 
bus, and the truck. Inevitably, as it has 
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reached its position of importance, the au- 
tomobile has likewise brought problems. 
One of these is a threat of health through 
pollution of the air. The present seriousness 
of this threat is a question about which 
there is not unanimity of opinion. There 
is little question, however, that the pollu- 
tion will intensify in the future as our in- 
creasing population puts ever more vehicles 
into operation, unless appropriate preventive 
steps are taken. 

The motor vehicle is not the only source 
of alr pollution. In many areas other sources 
are of greater consequence. The motor ve- 
hicle is, however, an important pollution 
source throughout this country. 

The nature of the health problems asso- 
ciated with vehicular pollutant emissions 
are complex. Of necessity, a longer period 
of time than has been available since the 
enactment of Public Law 86-493 will be re- 
quired to obtain the quantitative research 
information needed to serve as a basis for 
equitable and appropriate judgments as to 
the limitation of discharges of various pol- 
lutional substances from motor vehicles. 
Much of the needed work for this purpose is 
now underway or is planned to be undertaken 
during the next several years. Because 
results of research to date have provided 
evidence of a qualitative nature that auto- 
mobile emissions do produce effects on hu- 
man beings and other biological systems, 
the Public Health Service will accord a high 
priority to the additional research work 
which is needed. Similarly, other organiza- 
tions, both public and private, which have 
responsibilities relating to this problem, 
should accelerate their efforts toward solu- 
tions. As further progress is made in the 
studies on this general subject by the Public 
Health Service, the results will be ptly 
reported and thus made available for public 
use and benefit. 

As in other problems affecting the public 
health, it is important that, as needed re- 
search proceeds on the problem of pollution 
emissions from motor vehicles, all practicable 
steps be taken to minimize such pollution 
rather than waiting until the results of all 
the needed research are available. Some 
progress has already been made in the de- 
velopment of devices and procedures ap- 
propriate to these purposes and some steps 
are already being taken in their practical 
application. The Public Health Service will 
continue to use all available methods of 
cooperation, and coordination of its activi- 
ties, with other organizations, public and 
private, engaged in research on the problems 
of pollution emissions from motor vehicles 
and the practical application of procedures 
for minimizing the effects of such pollution. 

Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER L. TERRY, 
Surgeon General. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SCHENCK], a very active and valuable 
member of the Subcommittee on Health 
and Safety, has made an outstanding 
contribution to public health by untir- 
ing efforts which have brought about the 
filing of this important report on auto- 
mobile exhaust fumes by the Surgeon 
General. 

The gentleman took a very active in- 
terest in this problem during the study 
of highway safety made in the 84th Con- 
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gress by the Special Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety, of which I was chairman. 

He introduced legislation on the sub- 
ject in the 85th Congress and the special 
subcommittee held hearings in which we 
developed very interesting and valuable 
information regarding unburned hydro- 
carbons emitted by motor vehicles. 

These and subsequent hearings on 
motor vehicle safety resulted in enact- 
ment of Public Law 86-493 2 years ago. 

The field of air pollution involves 
many highly technical and difficult prob- 
lems. The report submitted by the Sur- 
geon General is a great forward step in 
finding solutions to the automobile ex- 
haust problem. A great deal of work 
has gone into the preparation of this 
report. 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for their cooperation in 
making funds available for this study. 
The committee has given this problem a 
great deal of attention and has been 
very helpful, not only in providing funds 
but in forcefully calling attention to the 
need for action. 

As pointed out in the report, a lot re- 
mains to be done. To make certain that 
this important work is carried forward, 
Iam preparing an amendment to air pol- 
lution legislation now pending before 
the Subcommittee on Health and Safety 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to give a clear expres- 
sion of congressional intent that this re- 
search must go forward as rapidly as 
possible. 

The Public Health Service has been 
very helpful. I want to commend Dr. 
Terry, the Surgeon General, and also 
Mr. Vernon G. MacKenzie, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Air Pollution, U.S. Public Health 
Service, for his contribution in directing 
this work. 

I am sure we can depend on the Pub- 
lic Health Service for continued cooper- 
ation. To assist in obtaining the co- 
operative action needed to minimize air 
Pollution from all sources, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Terry has called a national confer- 
ence on air pollution, the second of its 
kind to be sponsored by the Public 
Health Service, to be held in Washington 
on December 10-12, 1962. 

Under the conference theme “Let’s 
Clear the Air,” more than 1,000 persons 
representing the scientific community, 
control agencies, and the general public 
will thoroughly examine the present ex- 
tent of the air pollution problem and 
what must be done to resolve it through 
cooperative action. Out of this confer- 
ence could come a national plan of action 
to restore and secure one of our most 
visa natural resources—clean, healthful 


We all have heard a great deal about 
the smog problem in California. But 
smog is not confined to the California 
area. We have had more than a taste of 
it right here in the Washington area. 
Other areas know what smog is. It is 
agreed that automobiles are the princi- 
pal uncontrolled source of the Los 
Angeles smog. 

California is trying to do something 
about the problem. Seventy-five test 
drivers are now trying out various anti- 
smog muffers. Within a year after the 
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State approves two satisfactory devices, 
all new automobiles sold in California 
must be equipped with one of these muf- 
filers. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
leader if I am correct in my under- 
standing that not even this bill, H.R. 
11677, scheduled for consideration, is to 
be called up this afternoon? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, is there no other 
business to come before the House 
today? 

Mr. ALBERT. There is no legislative 
business today, but we do expect that 
bill to come up this week. 

Mr. GROSS. Could not the Frying- 
pan or the farm bill or the increase in 
the debt ceiling be called up today, since 
this bill has been eliminated? 

Mr. ALBERT. Well, the leadership 
always tries to program these bills to 
make it as convenient as possible for 
those who have the responsibility of the 
floor management of the bills, and on 
that basis the Arkansas bill had been 
programed for tomorrow and it will be 
called up tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we are fast approaching the 
middle of June, and I just do not see how 
this House is going to operate and get 
out of here before next Christmas if we 
are going to do nothing on Mondays. 

Mr. ALBERT. I would like to advise 
the gentleman that it is the opinion of 
the leadership that we will have all of 
the bills programed in due order and 
that the House will adjourn at a reason- 
ably early date. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman is 
right, but that is not what I am hearing 
by way of the newspapers and reports 
from the other body. We hear reports 
Congress may recess in September and 
come back after the election in Novem- 
ber; in other words, to stage something 
in the nature of a lame duck session of 
the Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
leagues from the other side of the aisle, 
with considerable fanfare, have brought 
forward their platform for the coming 
congressional elections. 
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I, for one, welcome the challenge con- 
tained therein. As a partisan I am 
pleased. As an American I am disap- 
pointed. 

Our colleagues, in their effort to play 
a carnival type shell game of seeming to 
be for, but actually of being against, have 
proposed a most outlandish education 
platform. 

After paying lipservice to the funda- 
mental tradition of local control, our 
friends state: “Selective Federal assist- 
ance is needed.” 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that if that 
policy prevails, every member of every 
local board of education might just as 
well resign. If the Republican policy is 
approved by the voters, we in this Cham- 
ber, together with the other body, will 
constitute a bicameral board of educa- 
tion. 

Our Republican friends—if their plat- 
form has any meaning beyond Wendell 
Willkie's campaign oratory—would have 
educational policies for the Nation de- 
termined right here on Capitol Hill. 

The Board of Regents of the State of 
New York, in a policy statement adopted 
at a meeting in Albany during May 24- 
25, said that selective Federal assistance 
inevitably involves a degree of Federal 
control, excessive administrative ex- 
penses, and the substitution of Federal 
educational judgments for those of State 
and local educational authorities. 

Mr. Speaker, I for one am happy to 
campaign on this issue. I bow to no one 
in my interest in our boys and girls, as 
well as my desire to have the Federal 
Government assist in the support of 
education. I do not and will not claim 
for myself, nor my colleagues, the sa- 
gacity and the omnipotence to set edu- 
cational policies for every school district 
in these United States. 

I shall be proud to go to the people 
this fall with this proposition: “A vote 
for CLEVE BAILEY is a vote to preserve 
local control of education.” 


RED AGGRESSION IN LAOS 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
each passing day it is becoming more 
evident that the administration is di- 
rectly responsible for Red aggression in 
Laos, and developing a Communist take- 
over of that pro-Western nation. 

Since the State Department and White 
House personnel are engaged in a mas- 
sive whitewashing job to hide actual 
conditions in Laos, I believe it to be in 
the public interest to restate some basic 
facts that cannot be refuted. 

The Royal Lao Government, our ally, 
refused to submit to a coalition govern- 
ment which would, in effect, be Commu- 
nist dominated. Ever since the advent 
of this administration, our State Depart- 
ment and especially Ambassador Harri- 
man, have been instrumental in develop- 
ing a policy that can be described as 
anti the pro-Western Lao Government. 
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The most glaring part of this policy was 
to cut off financial aid which is forcing 
that Government to join the Communist- 
dominated coalition. 

Suddenly, the State Department and 
the administration realize the dangerous 
situation that they have created, since 
complete control of Laos would give the 
Communists tremendous military, eco- 
nomic, and propaganda base with which 
to advance their drive into Thailand and 
South Vietnam. The situation is so dan- 
gerous and so apparent that the admin- 
istration has physically committed units 
of our Armed Forces to the defense of 
Thailand and South Vietnam to protect 
these pro-Western governments from 
guerrilla activities financed, directed, 
and supplied by the Communists through 
their controlled corridors in Laos. 

The administration’s conduct in this 
area bears such a tragic resemblence to 
the Truman administration’s perform- 
ance prior to the Korean conflict that 
the parallel cannot be denied. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the American 
public must realize that in the Lao sit- 
uation our policy has been so completely 
stupid that it represents one of the great 
tragedies of postwar diplomacy. It rep- 
resents an unfortunate, tragic page of 
complete failure in this administration’s 
foreign policy. By blundering into the 
hands of the Communists in Laos, by 
forcing the people into a Communist- 
controlled coalition government, we set 
a pattern that could well lead to the 
Communist takeover of every pro-West- 
ern nation in that area, thus giving the 
Communists their greatest gains since 
the close of World War II. 

This history of World War II diplo- 
macy reveals the betrayal by President 
Roosevelt of the people of Eastern Eu- 
rope to the Communists. The Truman 
administration by its vacillation insti- 
gated the conflict in Korea after first 
subverting the Nationalist Chinese Gov- 
ernment in its battle against the Chinese 
Communists. Now, under the Kennedy 
administration, we find the same type 
of policy—confused, vacillating—and I 
repeat, stupidly leading to a Communist 
takeover of Laos and a growing threat 
to South Vietnam and Thailand. 

Certainly, this foreign policy is not 
advocated by the American public. It is 
not too late to change. I direct my re- 
marks to the Members of the House this 
afternoon, urging that through the legis- 
lative responsibility that is ours, we can 
provide for and insist on a firm, vigorous, 
intelligent foreign policy to support pro- 
Western governments, to roll back—not 
retreat—from communism. Such a ba- 
sic foreign policy does have the support 
of the American public. In this period 
of international problems we must pro- 
vide the leadership that the public wants, 
and the present administration and its 
State Department are obviously not 
equipped to give. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, last Wednesday I called for a full 
and complete investigation into the pro- 
curement policies of the Armed Forces, 
particularly the Navy Department. I 
told the Congress I have documentation 
to back up every charge that I have made 
or will make. I also said the scandal 
underneath Navy Department procure- 
ment will make Teapot Dome look like 
a ladies’ tea party. 

Since that time, certain developments 
have taken place that make it more im- 
perative than ever that an investigation 
be started at once. For example, my 
honored colleague and distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Louisiana, 
F. Epwarp HERBERT, said on the floor of 
the House during debate on amendments 
to the Armed Forces Procurement Act he 
would find it difficult to believe that any 
executive would want his determinations 
to stand when clearly erroneous. 

Yet that is exactly what has happened 
in the instance I cited last Wednesday. 
Determinations and findings of Under 
Secretary of the Navy Kenneth BeLieu 
led to a decision that only one company 
could make a certain radio set and de- 
liver it on-time. I have been able to 
prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
at least one other company can make 
the same radio cheaper and deliver it 
faster, yet the Navy balks at giving the 
second company an award of contract. 
It also continues to delay what it called 
an urgent requirement for the radio and 
will, if it goes through with its announced 
plan, cost the taxpayers $1,300,000 more 
than necessary in just one instance. 

This is typical of Navy procurement 
policy and other examples will prove that 
waste and profligacy are rampant in mil- 
itary procurement. It might also be 
found to be more than coincidental that 
the company with the high bid in this 
case is a Texas company, where so many 
top appointees now call home and where 
the cattle and Billie Sol used to roam. 

I plan to confer with my colleague, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
HÉBERT], at his earliest convenience to 
show him that what he finds difficult 
to believe is everyday policy at Navy. 

Another of my colleagues, my Hoosier 
friend, the gentleman from Indiana, 
Representative WILLIAM Bray, called at- 
tention to the Navy’s great pressure and 
persuasion to get the Indiana firm I 
represent to withdraw their bid. He 
called attention to the fact that Navy 
denied the firm I represent the right to 
bid. He also called for an investigation. 

I repeat what I said Wednesday. 
There are many cases of waste and 
squandering of the taxpayers’ money in 
the Navy Department. I have cited just 
one. I have documentation on many 
more and welcome the opportunity to 
state my case, based on the facts. 

I have also contacted the Comptroller 
General to seek more information on the 
Texas company mentioned in my Wed- 
nesday presentation and should be able 
to document its performance on other 
eet contracts in the near fu- 

e. 


DR. DOBRIANSKY VISITS FREE 
CHINA 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI} may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of our key allies which finds itself under- 
going consistent criticism from some 
circles within the country, and receiving 
occasional cool skeptical treatment from 
the State Department, is the Nationalist 
Chinese Government on Formosa. Much 
has been said and written about the Na- 
tionalist Chinese strength and the repre- 
sentation it gives to free Chinese aspira- 
tions. 

Early this year, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
professor of economics at Georgetown 
University, and chairman of the National 
Captive Nations Week Committee, visited 
Nationalist China and conducted an ex- 
tensive inspection of the area. 

I have had the opportunity, Mr. Speak- 
er, to discuss with Dr. Dobriansky in 
great detail observations concerning this 
trip, and pass on some basic highlights 
to the Members for their consideration. 

Dr. Dobriansky had the opportunity to 
speak with Government leaders at every 
level—including President Chiang Kai- 
shek—and with military leaders and in- 
dividual Chinese. During his visit, he 
made radio broadcasts to the mainland 
on the famine and the prospects of 
liberation; he addressed the Armed 
Services Staff School on Communism 
and the U.S.S.R.; he recorded a half- 
hour interview with Voice of America, 
and he spoke with groups of university 
students. 

One of Dr. Dobriansky’s main con- 
clusions after his visit is that many 
popular concepts of Nationalist China 
are not correct. He points out that many 
people think of that country as a nation 
of old men, whereas 40 percent of the 
population is 14 years of age or younger, 
and there are many young and middle- 
aged men in the government and 
military. 

Another popular misconception, Dr. 
Dobriansky pointed out, is that the 
island of Quemoy is of little worth to Na- 
tionalist China and the West. He said 
that Quemoy, only 5 miles from main- 
land China, is both politically and mili- 
tarily indispensable because it is a pro- 
tective outpost between Red China and 
Taiwan and the Pescadores, and it would 
serve as a steppingstone for the possible 
return of Chiang to the mainland. Also, 
he said, it is a symbolic fortress of 
freedom. 

Dr. Dobriansky does not discount the 
possibility of Chiang’s return to the 
mainland. The Nationalist Chinese 
army is a half-million strong, with an 
additional 144 million men in reserves. 

He said that the widespread discon- 
tent of mainland peasants, if coupled 
with mass desertions by Red Chinese 
soldiers, could spark a Hungarian-type 
revolution which might enable Chiang to 
return. 
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Dr. Dobriansky said that in his talk 
with President Chiang Kai-shek he was 
impressed with the Chinese leader’s 
vigor, stamina, and alertness. He said 
Chiang looked as if he would last another 
decade. 

Dr. Dobriansky especially emphasized 
his view that Nationalist China is Ameri- 
ca’s strongest ally in Asia. He believes 
that the United States should do every- 
thing possible to help her remain free 
and strong, and to cooperate with her as 
the most practical step to restore free- 
dom to the Chinese mainland. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Conte) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Fino. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. 

Mr. GUBSER. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Dent in three instances. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 


8.367. An act to provide medical care for 
certain persons engaged on board a vessel 
in the care, preservation, or navigation of 
such vessel; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1605. An act to authorize the Federal 
Power Commission to delegate its functions; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 2164. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to cooperate with the First 
World Conference on National Parks, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2455. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Lovic; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2614. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfredo Hua-Sing Ang; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2686. An act for the relief of Stepanida 
Losowskaja; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2692. An act for the relief of Armand 
Serl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2699. An act for the relief of Roswitha 
Seib; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2711. An act for the relief of Tasia 
Demetropoulou (Dimitropoulos); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2837. An act for the relief of Konstan- 
tinos P. Theodoropoulos; to the Committee 
on the Judiclary. 

S.2855. An act for the relief of Weng 
Chiew Wong and Moy Chong Wong; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2862. An act for the relief of Mai Har 
Tung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2872. An act for the relief of Wen 
Tang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2904. An act for the relief of Stefan 
Zappel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2994. An act for the relief of Olaf 
Schaetzle Bonde (also known as Olaf Carl 
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Schaetzle); to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

8. 2090 An act for the relief of Kang Soon 
Yang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3025. An act to supplement certain pro- 
visions of Federal law incorporating the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. in order to give 
certain additional authority to such com- 
pany; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. Con. Res. 76. Concurrent resolution 
withdrawing suspension of deportation of 
Ioannis Constantelias; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2833. An act for the relief of Franziska 
Aloisia Fuchs (nee Tercka); 

H.R. 3247. An act to amend section 2385 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to define 
the term “organize” as used in that section; 

H.R. 3595. An act for the relief of Anna 
Isernia Alloca; 

H.R. 3633. An act for the relief of Angelina 
Rainone; 

H.R. 3714. An act for the relief of Janina 
Maciejewska; 

H.R. 4655. An act for the relief of Adele 
Anis Mansour; 

H. R. 6330. An act for the relief of Vincent 
Edward Hughes, his wife, Carmel Philomena 
Hughes, and their alien children; 

H.R. 6695. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code with respect to the trans- 
portation of mail by highway post office serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 7061. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for payment 
for unused compensatory time owing to 
deceased postal employees, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 7416. An act to authorize the Bureau 
of the Census to make appropriate reim- 
bursements between the respective appro- 
priations available to the Bureau, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 7559. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for additional 
writing or printing on third- and fourth- 
Class mall. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1745. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955, relating to the regulation of 
fares for the transportation of schoolchil- 
dren in the District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 12 o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2160. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
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port on review of the maintenance and sup- 
ply support of Army equipment furnished 
under the military assistance program 
(MAP) for Korea; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

2161. A letter from the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2162. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 6(a) 
of the act of September 30, 1950”; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

2163. A letter from the Surgeon General, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting a report, in three parts, 
entitled “Motor Vehicles, Air Pollution and 
Health,” prepared in compliance with the 
provisions of Public Law 86-493; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2164. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a copy of the report on backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission as of 
April 30, 1962, pursuant to Public Law 554, 
82d Congress; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2165. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed sup- 
plemental agreement to extend until Decem- 
ber 31, 1963, the operating permit of the 
Rainier National Park Co. which would 
authorize them to provide facilities and 
services for the public in Mount Rainier 
National Park, pursuant to the act of July 14, 
1956 (70 Stat. 543); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2166. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmi a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to extend authority for 
the waiver of nonimmigrant visas”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2167. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 30, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with ying papers and an il- 
lustration, on a letter report on the main 
channel leading from Turkey Point to Havre 
De Grace, Harford County, Md., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act, approved May 
17, 1950; to the Committee on Public Works. 

2168. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 26, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a letter report on the Aber- 
deen Creek, Gloucester County, Va., author- 
ized by the River and Harbor Act, approved 
July 24, 1946. No authorization by Congress 
is recommended as the desired improvement 
has been adopted for accomplishment by the 
Chief of Engineers under the provisions of 
section 107 of the 1960 River and Harbor 
Act; to the Committee on Public Works. 

2169. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 30, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
lustration, on a letter report on the southern 
branch of the Elizabeth River (Norfolk Har- 
bor), Va., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted June 24, 1953; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

2170. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 30, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a letter report on the Assa- 
teague Channel and Smallers drain, Acco- 
mack County, Va., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted June 17, 1948; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 
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2171. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 30, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
lustration, on a letter report on the Savan- 
nah River, Ga. and S. C., authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act, approved July 3, 1958; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

2172. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 30, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
lustration, on a letter report on the Oswego 
River watershed at Keuka Lake, N.Y., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted July 31, 1957; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 10095. A bill to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1963, the suspension of 
duties for metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1790). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 10928. A bill to transfer casein 
or lactarene to the free list of the Tariff Act 
of 1930; with amendment (Rept. No. 1791). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 9520. A bill to continue for 2 
years the suspension of duty on certain 
alumina and bauxite; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1792). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 11400. A bill to continue for 
2 years the existing suspension of duties on 
certain lathes used for shoe last roughing 
or for shoe last finishing; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1793). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 10852. A bill to continue for a 
temporary period the existing suspension of 
duties on certain classifications of spun silk 
yarn; without amendment (Rept. No. 1794). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H.R. 11880. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1795). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Joint Resolution 68. Joint resolution 
providing for the designation of the week 
commencing October 1, 1961, as “National 
Public Works Week“; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1796). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 717. Joint resolu- 
tion designating January 1, 1963, as Emanci- 
pation Proclamation Day; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1797). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11711. A bill to incorporate Science 
Service, Inc., for the purposes indicated by 


Public Law 85-875; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1798). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 12061. A bill to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 12062. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by certain employers engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce and to provide for the restitution of 
wages lost by employees by reason of any 
such discrimination; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 12063. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to make areas lacking 
public libraries or with inadequate public 
libraries, public elementary and secondary 
school libraries, and certain college and uni- 
versity libraries, eligible for benefits under 
that act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. J. Res. 733. Joint resolution creating and 
establishing the Capitol Commission; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H. Con. Res. 480. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a report entitled 
“Motor Vehicles, Air Pollution and Health” 
as a House document, and providing for addi- 
tional copies; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. DOMINICE: 

H. Res. 684. Resolution to amend rule XXI 
of the House of Representatives to require 
that certain appropriation bills contain a 
provision requiring that any item to be ac- 
quired for Government use be leased or 
rented rather than purchased if the former 
is more advantageous to the Government; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Louisiana, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the equal rights 
amendment for women now pending before 
the U.S. Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to be known as 
“The Freedom of Choice Amendment”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H.R. 12064. A bill for the relief of Theo- 
doros Skartsiaris; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R, 12065. A bill for the relief of Ester 
Antoniolli; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 12066. A bill for the relief of Edith 
and Joseph Sharon; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RAY: 
H.R. 12067. A bill for the relief of Sheila 
erite Henderson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


364. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Gordon T. Nesvig, clerk of the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif., relative to approving and 
supporting the portions of H.R. 11199 which 
relate to the extension of the Federal-aid 
secondary system in the urban areas, and 
requesting support of this legislation; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


SENATE 


Monpay, June 11, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, facing the 
waiting tasks of another week, we come 
gratefully mindful that upon the free 
soil of this continent, which we believe 
Thou didst keep for the fulfillment of 
Thy purposes of good will for all man- 
kind, our fathers with holy toil reared 
a house of faith hallowed by Thy name. 

In the midst of the burdening conflicts 
of today, when so often the strife for the 
right is fierce and the warfare long, we 
thank Thee that through the gates of 
the morning there come marching 
hosts—reinforcements with fresh faces 
and confident hope, a new army in caps 
and gowns, from the training grounds of 
our educational arsenals, to take up the 
trumpets of freedom which must never 
call retreat. 

We pray that these new battalions 
from our college halls may feel keenly 
their kinship with those who knelt 
around the cradle of our liberty, and 
realize with deep solemnity that the 
diplomas in their hands are valid only as 
they maintain in their hearts the faith 
that science walks with humble feet to 
seek the God that faith hath found. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
June 8, 1962, was dispensed with. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of January 15, 1962, 

Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, reported favor- 
ably, with amendments, on June 8, 1962, 
the bill (H.R. 11289) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes, and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1578) thereon. 


June 11 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. ROBERTSON, on June 8, 1962, 
submitted the following notice in 
writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 11289) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment; namely, on page 6, line 2, insert 
the following: “: Provided further, That the 
Army National Guard will be programed to 
attain an end strength of four hundred 
thousand in fiscal year 1963: Provided fur- 
ther, That insofar as practicable in any re- 
organization or realinement for the purpose 
of modernization the number and geo- 
graphical location of existing units will be 
maintained”. 


Mr. ROBERTSON also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 11289, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. ROBERTSON, on June 8, 1962, 
also submitted the following notice in 
writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 11289) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1963, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing amendment; namely, on page 4, line 
11, after 8239, 200,000“, insert: : Provided, 
That the Army Reserve personnel undergoing 
paid drill training and paid from this ap- 
propriation shall be maintained at an end 
strength of not less than three hundred thou- 
sand for fiscal year 1963: Provided further, 
That insofar as practicable in any reorgan- 
ization or realinement for the purpose of 
modernization the number and geographical 
location of existing units will be maintained”. 


Mr. ROBERTSON also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 11289, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. ROBERTSON, on June 8, 1962, 
also submitted the following notice in 
writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice in 
writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 11289) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment; namely, at the proper place 
in the bill insert the following: 


“Sec, 540. Of the funds made available in 
this Act for repair, alteration, and conver- 
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sion of naval vessels, 65 per centum shall be 
available for such repair, alteration, and con- 
version in Navy shipyards, and 35 per centum 
shall be available for such repair, alteration, 
and conversion in privately owned shipyards: 
Provided, That if determined by the Presi- 
dent to be inconsistent with the public in- 
terest based on urgency of requirement, ca- 
pability, and economy of performance to 
have such vessels repaired, altered, or con- 
verted as required above, such work may be 
done in Navy or private shipyards as ne may 
direct.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 11289, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1745. An act to amend the act of August 
9, 1955, relating to the regulation of fares for 
the transportation of schoolchildren in the 
District of Columbia; 

H.R. 2833. An act for the relief of Fran- 
ziska Aloisia Fuchs (nee Tercka); 

H.R. 3247. An act to amend section 2385 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to define 
the term “organize” as used in that section; 

H.R. 3595. An act for the relief of Anna 
Isernia Alloca; 

H. R. 3633. An act for the relief of Angelina 
Rainone; 

H.R. 3714. An act for the relief of Janina 
Maciejewska; 

H.R. 4655. An act for the relief of Adele 
Anis Mansour; 

H.R. 6330. An act for the relief of Vincent 
Edward Hughes, his wife, Carmel Philomena 
Hughes, and their alien children; 

H.R. 6695. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code with respect to the trans- 
portation of mail by highway post office serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7061. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for payment 
for unused compensatory time owing to de- 
ceased postal employees, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 7416. An act to authorize the Bureau 
of the Census to make appropriate reim- 
bursements between the respective appropri- 
ations available to the Bureau and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 7559. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for additional 
writing or printing on third. and fourth- 
class mail. 


CALL OF THE LEGISLATIVE CALEN- 
DAR DISPENSED WITH 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 


unanimous consent, the call of the legis- 
lative calendar was dispended with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 
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THE SPACE COMMUNICATIONS BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I wish to 
announce that the space communica- 
tions bill will not be brought up later 
this week, and will not be brought up 
until it has been reported to the Senate 
and has been considered by the policy 
committee. When I announced, last 
week, that the bill would be brought up 
later this week, I was under a misappre- 
hension, because I had thought the bill 
had been reported from the committee 
and had been placed on the calendar. 
It is my understanding that although 
the committee has ordered the bill re- 
ported, it has not yet actually been re- 
ported to the Senate and it is not on the 
calendar at the present time. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


Report ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES IN FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

the backlog of pending applications and 
hearing cases in that Commission, as of April 

30, 1962 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Commerce. 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM For TURKEY 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a secret report on the review of the mili- 

tary assistance program for Turkey (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Government Operations. 


REPORT ON MAINTENANCE AND SUPPLY SUPPORT 
or ARMY EQUIPMENT FURNISHED UNDER 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR KOREA 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a confidential report on maintenance 
and supply support of Army equipment fur- 
nished under the military assistance pro- 
gram for Korea (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

EXTENSION OF CONCESSION IN MOUNT RAINIER 
NATIONAL Park 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a supplemental agreement to extend through 
December 31, 1963, the concession permit of 
the Rainier National Park Co. (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY ron WAIVER or NON- 
IMMIGRANT VISAS 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend authority for the waiver of non- 
immigrant visas (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT ON MOTOR VEHICLES, Am POLLUTION, 

AND HEALTH 

A letter from the Surgeon General, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Motor Vehicles, Air Pollution, and 
Health,” dated June 1962 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 6(a) OF ACT OF 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1950 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
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to amend section 6(a) of the act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 7 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to p: 

an amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States to be known as ‘The Free- 

dom of Choice Amendment.’ 

“Whereas since the earliest days of the 
Union of the United States the individual 
States have exercised certain basic rights 
within their respective borders; and 

“Whereas this system of State rights has 
produced beneficial results and is in accord 
with the principles of local self-government; 
and 

“Whereas such rights are in keeping with 
the basic design of our Federal system: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
oj the Legislature of Louisiana (the Senate 
thereof concurring herein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby memo- 
rialized to adopt and offer to the States 
for ratification or rejection the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“ ‘This amendment shall be known as The 
Freedom of Choice Amendment.” 

The right of the owners and operators of 
all kind and description, their agents, serv- 
ants and employees, of all hotels, restau- 
rants, inns, cafes, bars, ice cream parlors, 
soft drink stands, motels, apartment houses, 


shops and other privately owned places of 
public accommodation or amusement to 
choose their own guests, patrons, and ten- 
ants shall not be abridged. 

The right of churches, lodges, fraterni- 
ties, sororities, private clubs, and all other 
privately owned and operated institutions 
and associations to choose their own guests, 
patrons, and members shall not be abridged. 

The rights of owners of land to contract 
with other owners of land, either individ- 
ually or through associations, for the use 
and occupancy of privately owned lands in 
the same neighborhood shall not be 
abridged; Provided, That no owner of land 
shall be compelled to join in any such con- 
tract or become a member of any neighbor- 
hood association; And provided further, 
That the right and freedom of such con- 
tracting owners to give written consent by a 
majority vote shall not be restricted or 
abridged by law or contract so as to prevent 
the giving of such consent to any person 
solely because of said person's race, color, 
creed or nationality. The term neighbor- 
hood” shall mean whatever area the con- 
tracting parties may designate. 

Unless restricted by his own voluntary 
agreement, the right of any property owner 
to sell or lease his property to another per- 
son of his own choice shall not be abridged. 

Educational policies, including adminis- 
tration, finance, subject matter of instruc- 
tion, assignment of pupils and all matters 
pertaining thereto shall be exercised exclu- 
sively by the several States solely as the 
legislative bodies thereof shall determine to 
be in the best interests of the people of said 
State, or by such other means as provided by 
such legislative bodies, including initiative 
and referendum voting. 
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“Rules and regulations pertaining to in- 
trastate transportation and all other intra- 
state public agencies shall be exercised ex- 
clusively by the States,’ and be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the Louisiana Legislature 
shall transmit copies of this concurrent 
resolution to the Congress of the United 
States and to the members of the Louisiana 
delegation in the Congress. 


“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


“Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Americas, of Miami, Fla., 
pledging support of the Alliance for Progress 
in the Latin American countries; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 11032. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. 92,187 relating to the badge of 
the Sons of the American Legion (Rept. No. 
1580) ; 

H.R. 11033. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. 55,398 relating to the badge of 
the American Legion Auxiliary (Rept. No. 
1581); and 

H.R. 11034. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. 54,296 relating to the badge of 
the American Legion (Rept. No. 1582). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments: 

H.R. 11221. An act to amend section 302 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended (37 U.S.C. 252), to increase the 
basic allowance for quarters of members of 
the uniformed services and to make perma- 
nent the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, 
as amended (50 App. U.S.C. 2201 et seq.), 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1579). 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
of Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 678. A bill to extend the Automobile 
Information Disclosure Act to Guam and 
the Virgin Islands (Rept. No. 1583). 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE ACT 
OF 1962—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report 
favorably, with an amendment, the bill 
(H.R. 11040) to provide for the establish- 
ment, ownership, operation, and regula- 
tion of a commercial communications 
satellite system, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 1584) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port may be printed, together with mi- 
nority views of the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. YARBOROUGH] and the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Rhode Island, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Oliver Seth, of New Mexico, to be U.S. cir- 
cuit judge for the 10th circuit. 
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Mr. ANDERSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that, as in executive session, the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of a 
nomination which was reported earlier 
today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Oliver Seth, of New Mexico, to 
be US. circuit judge for the 10th district. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the nomination? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the nomination. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not desire to 
speak on it. It was considered in the 
Judiciary Committee and has been 
cleared by the minority and the ma- 
jority leadership. I hope we may pro- 
ceed to the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 
and without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nomination. 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Luke C. Moore, of the District of Columbia, 
to be U.S. marshal for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, I report favorably the 
nominations of 34 major generals and 
45 brigadier generals in the Army, and 
4 generals and 5 lieutenant generals in 
the Air Force. I ask that these nomina- 
tions be placed on the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nations will be received and placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Col. Robert Ludwig Schulz, U.S. Army, for 
temporary appointment in the Army of the 
United States, in the grade of brigadier gen- 
eral; 

Brig. Gen. Achilles Lacy Tynes, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army, for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States, in the 
grade of major general; 

Maj. Gen. James Hedges Forsee, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army, and sundry other officers, 
for temporary appointment in the Army of 
the United States; and 

Lt. Gen. John K. Gerhart (major general, 

Air Force), U.S. Air Force, and sun- 
dry other officers, to be assigned to positions 
of importance and responsibility designated 
by the President. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I report favorably 1,628 appoint- 
ments and promotions in the Army in 
the grade of colonel and below. All of 
these names have already appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so in order to 
save the expense of printing on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be ordered to lie on the 
Vice President’s desk for the information 
of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 

Warren G. Cosby, and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment and promotion in the 
Regular Army of the United States. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mrs, NEUBERGER: 

S. 3390. A bill for the relief of Naife Kahl; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3391. A bill for the relief of Rafael I. 
Fernandez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 3392. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3393. A bill for the relief of Demetrios 
K. Georgaras; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 3394. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
William A. Carter, U.S. Air Force; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 3395. A bill for the relief of Graciela 

D'Hoedt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

5. 3396. A bill to amend section 511(h) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
in order to extend the time for commitment 
of construction reserve funds; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S.J.Res.198. Joint resolution deferring 
until August 25, 1962, the issuance of a proc- 
lamation with respect to a national wheat 
acreage allotment; considered and passed. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION—RE- 
TURN OF ENROLLED SENATE BILL 
1745, RELATING TO DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA SCHOOLCHILDREN’S 
FARES 


Mr. MORSE submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 78) requesting 
the President to return to the Senate the 
enrolled bill (S. 1745) relating to Dis- 
trict of Columbia schoolchildren’s fares, 
and providing for its reenrollment with 
a certain change, which was considered 
and agreed to. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Morse, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


DEFERENCE UNTIL AUGUST 15, 1962, 
OF PROCLAMATION ON NATIONAL 
WHEAT ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce a joint resolution and ask for its 

immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 198) 
deferring until August 25, 1962, the is- 
suance of a proclamation with respect 
to a national wheat acreage allotment, 
was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provisions of law, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may defer until July 
15, 1962, any proclamation under section 332 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, with respect to a national acre- 
age allotment for the 1963 crop of wheat 
and any proclamation under section 335 of 
such Act with respect to marketing quotas 
for such crop of wheat; and may defer until 
August 25, 1962, any referendum under sec- 
tion 336 of such Act with respect to market- 
ing quotas for such crop of wheat. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
joint resolution, if enacted, would defer 
the final date for the proclamation of 
1963 crop wheat-marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments until July 15, 1962. 
It would also defer the final date for the 
referendum on 1963 crop-marketing 
quotas until August 25, 1962. 

The Senate on May 25 passed S. 3225, 
which would make substantial changes 
in the law relating to wheat-marketing 
quotas. On May 10, in anticipation of 
action on S. 3225, the Senate passed 
Senate Joint Resolution 185, which be- 
came Public Law 87-450, to extend the 
final date for proclamation of the 1963 
crop quota and allotment until June 15. 
The House has not yet taken up consid- 
eration of the farm bill, although a rule 
has been issued for consideration of H.R. 
11222, which is the companion to S. 3225. 
Since June 15 will be this Friday, it is 
necessary to extend the time for the 
proclamation of the quota and allotment 
for an additional month in the hope that 
action on the farm bill will be completed 
by that time. 

Proclamation of quotas and allotments 
at this time would serve no useful pur- 
pose, but would create a confusing sit- 
uation and involve some unnecessary 
additional Government expense. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Of course, I shall 
support the joint resolution offerec by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
do want to mention that it is a very 
late date for the referendum for the 
wheat-growing area. The harvesting in 
Kansas will be over by July 15. 
Wheatgrowers must plan their wheat 
plantings for 1963 early in July. Much 
wheat will be planted by August 15. 
The proposal is for a referendum on 
August 25? Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. For a vote. 

Mr. CARLSON. The voting would be 
on August 25. 

Mr, ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. I regret exceedingly 
this late date. I had hoped it would 
not be later than August 1. In fairness 
to the wheatgrowers, this referendum 
should have been held at an early date 
so as to permit wheat planting opera- 
tions for 1963. 
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When the farm bill was before the 
Senate, I said I was gravely concerned 
over whether there would be an ade- 
quate period of time for a new wheat 
program to be presented to the growers 
should Congress approve it. I still am 
concerned about it. I shall not vote 
against the joint resolution, but I 
sincerely regret that such a late date 
has been fixed. It is unfair to the wheat 
growers and not too fair to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the State commit- 
tees, and the county committees who 
must carry this burden of education. 

I had hoped we might continue the 
present farm program both for feed 
grains and wheat for another year in 
order that our farmers might have suf- 
ficient time to become familiar with the 
details of new farm programs. Again I 
say, however, under the circumstances 
I shall not oppose the joint resolution. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I have great respect 
for the knowledge of the Senator from 
Kansas in the subject of wheat. Why 
would the date of August 1 be preferable 
to August 25? 

Mr. CARLSON. The wheatgrower 
makes his plans and gets his wheat 
farming operations established by then. 
This is a new program. It is not the 
present program; it is a completely new 
program. I would like to have the 
wheatgrower know about this program 
well in advance of his planting opera- 
tions. A great deal of acreage will be 
planted in western Kansas and several 
other States by that date. Therefore, 
I think it is regrettable that we 
have as late a date as fixed in the joint 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 198) was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1963—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. CARROLL submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 10802) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1963—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 11289) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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EXTENSION OF PROGRAM OF 
GRANTS-IN-AID TO REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES FOR HOSPI- 
TALIZATION OF CERTAIN VETER- 
ANS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 6, 1962, the name of Mr. 
PELL was added as an additional cospon- 
sor of the bill (S. 3373) to amend sec- 
tion 632 of title 38, United States Code, 
to provide for an extension of the pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid to the Republic 
of the Philippines for the hospitaliza- 
tion of certain veterans, introduced by 
Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself and other 
Senators) on June 6, 1962. 


ALLEVIATION OF HEALTH PROB- 
LEMS AMONG MIGRANT FARM 
FAMILIES—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 7, 1962, the name of Mr. 
CLARK was added as an additional co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3382) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act so as to 
establish a program to assist in the con- 
struction of adequate sanitation facili- 
ties for migratory farm labor, introduced 
by Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for him- 
self and other Senators) on June 7, 1962. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 11, 1962, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1745) to 
amend the act of August 9, 1955, relating 
to the regulation of fares for the trans- 
portation of schoolchildren in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Memorial Day address delivered by Senator 
Lonc of Missouri before the American Legion 
llth and 12th districts, at St. Louis Memo- 
rial Day services on May 30, 1962. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from weekend address by him 
over Wisconsin radio stations on impact of 
proposed legislation on U.S. agriculture. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

Text of Senate bill 3386. 


INTERESTS AND POLICIES’ IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA — COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
MANSFIELD AT MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Recorp the commencement ad- 
dress which I delivered at Michigan State 


University, at East Lansing, Mich., on 
yesterday. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERESTS AND POLICIES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
(By Senator MIKE MANSFIELD) 


I am happy to be with you and grateful 
for the privilege of joining the class of 
1962. It is especially pleasant to be here 
because of past contacts with your faculty 
and, most especially, with my old friend, 
Ernest Melby, former chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Montana. 

Members of the Michigan State staff are 
often encountered in Washington and in 
the farflung corners of the world. I can- 
not remember the number of times, for 
example, that I have run into your Prof. 
Wesley Fishel and my old colleague from 
Montana, Prof. Guy Fox, in Saigon. To- 
gether with the rest of the training mission 
of Michigan State, they have made important 
contributions to the Republic of Vietnam. 
As for your president, Dr. Hannah, his travel 
mileage on behalf of the Nation—and, in- 
cidentally, Michigan State—is rivaled only 
by that of the Secretary of State and Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I have heard it said that the sun never 
sets on the faculty of Michigan State. It is 
reassuring, therefore, to come here and dis- 
cover that the faculty has a natural habitat. 
It is such a delightful habitat one wonders 
why so many of its members have been 
persuaded to leave for the enervating tropics 
of Asia and Washington. 

They have been persuaded, I suspect, even 
as the Nation has been persuaded, to enter 
into new channels of international activ- 
ity, by the events of the past two decades. 
The Nation has become deeply committed 
throughout the world. Skilled members of 
this university are among the thousands of 
Americans who are working abroad with 
great dedication to discharge that commit- 
ment. 

It is to this commitment, notably, as it is 
involved in southeast Asia which I would 
address your attention. I have chosen this 
subject, in part, because of the close asso- 
ciation which has existed between Michigan 
State and Vietnam. I have chosen it, too, 
in part because events appear to be moving 
in southeast Asia toward a point of critical 
decision. I have chosen it, finally, because 
I suspect you are sufficiently inspired at this 
moment not to require an inspirational 
speech from me. Hence, I shall give you 
what are, in my opinion, the sober facts 
of one of the situations which confront 
the Nation, facts to which you are entitled 
as mature men and women, as citizens of 
the United States. 

As you know, we have recently landed 
combat forces in Thailand. This movement 
of troops follows the strengthening of the 
U.S. military training mission in Vietnam. 
Both steps represent a deepening of an al- 
ready very deep involvement on the south- 
east Asian mainland. 

In this, as in all cases of foreign policy 
and military command, the responsibility 
for the direction of the Nation's course rests 
with the President. It is a grave and dif- 
ficult responsibility. In discharging it, the 
President is entitled to the understanding 
and support of the Nation. May I say that 
he has had both in the Senate of the United 
States, from the leadership of both parties 
and to the fullest extent. He has kept 
the Congress fully informed on the situa- 
tion as it has developed. In a similar man- 
ner he has tried to keep the people of the 
Nation informed through his frequent press 
conferences. 

Support of the President, and I give him 
mine wholeheartedly, does not preclude 
public discussion of the situation in south- 
east Asia. On the contrary, it presupposes 
it. The President would be the last to ex- 
pect a moratorium on public participation 
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of this kind. It is politics that needs to 
stop at the water's edge, not serious con- 
sideration of the Nation’s course in its rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. Rather 
than less, we need more public consideration 
of this matter. 

The need is especially acute with respect to 
southeast Asia, Until recent times it has 
been an area remote from the general aware- 
ness of the Nation, It is not surprising that 
the public, even today, knows little about 
the region. Indeed, it is doubtful that a dec- 
ade ago, more than a small fraction of the 
civilian and military personnel of the Gov- 
ernment and the journalists who are now im- 
mersed in its place names could have quickly 
located the Kingdom of Laos, let alone its 
towns and villages, on a map of Asia. 

Yet this obscure land on the borders of 
south China now writes headline after head- 
line in the daily press. It keeps the lights on 
through the night in the Pentagon, the State 
Department and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. It has been the immediate cause of 
the dispatch of U.S. combat forces to Thai- 
land and a partial cause of the strengthen- 
ing of the military mission in Vietnam. In a 
decade about $400 million in U.S. military 
and other aid has gone into this one nation 
whose population is far smaller than that of 
the Detroit metropolitan region and is scat- 
tered in jungle and hill over an area the size 
of Oregon. 

In 1953 when I first visited Laos, just two 
junior resident State Department officials 
were deemed sufficient for the protection of 
all U.S. interests in the entire country. Al- 
most a decade later, hundreds of officials 
from half a dozen Federal agencies—military 
and civilian—were on the scene. 

This transition in Laos highlights the 
transition in the U.S. relationship with all 
of southeast Asia. From a minimum of con- 
tact and cost scarcely a dozen years ago we 
have moved today to a point of saturated in- 
volvement and immense expense. This pro- 
gressive involyement has not been a party 
matter—a Republican policy or a Democrat- 
ic policy. 

It began under a Democratic administra- 
tion. It intensified sharply under a Repub- 
lican administration. And it is now being 
dealt with once again by a Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

The roots of this involvement in southeast 
Asia lie in the vast dislocation which was 
produced in Asia by World War II. But in 
a more specific sense, it dates from the pe- 
riod of the Korean conflict. 

You will recall that about a dozen years 
ago revolution swept like a giant tidal wave 
through China. It spilled over the Chinese 
borders in the north, into Korea. It gave 
every sign of engulfing Indochina to the 
south. That region, itself, was in the midst 
of a mixed and confusing Communist- 
nationalist-monarchist upheaval, but in es- 
sentials, a revolution against the reasser- 
tion of French colonial control after World 
War II. 

Engaged in the conflict in Korea, we sought 
for strategic reasons to prevent Chinese ex- 
pansion in southeast Asia. So we began to 
go to the aid, first, of the French and after 
them, the successor Governments of Indo- 
china—in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, 

The military situation was eventually sta- 
bilized in Korea by negotiations. It was also 
stabilized in Indochina largely through the 
diplomacy which produced the Geneva agree- 
ments of 1954. 

A kind of uneasy truce settled over Asia. 
But there was no change in the deepseated 
hostility between Chinese communism and 
the United States. Peiping continued to 
single us out as the No. 1 enemy of 
the Chinese people. We continued the pol- 
icy of wartime boycott of the Chinese main- 
land—total economic and cultural boycott 
and almost total diplomatic boycott. The 
military situation in both the Formosan 
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Straits and Korea remained ominous. The 
political situation in the divided countries 
of Laos and Vietnam remained unsettled. 

There followed, then a U.S. effort to keep 
China out of southeast Asia and to forestall 
the spread of communism in that region. It 
was at this point that our direct involvement 
began to deepen in earnest. We embarked 
upon a massive military aid program to 
southeast Asian nations. All policy was 
directed preponderantly to the building of 
strong anti-Communist military establish- 
ments and governments. We sought, fur- 
ther, to bring the region under the protec- 
tive umbrella of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, SEATO, which was expected 
to marshal nations both within and with- 
out the area for a common defense of the 
region against communism. 

In Laos and in south Vietnam, particular- 
ly, the immense cost of sustaining the large 
military establishments built by U.S. mili- 
tary aid required, in turn, large annual eco- 
nomic aid-subsidies to these countries. 
Neither form of aid has much effect on the 
economic or social well-being or the ordinary 
people of these nations. The principal gain 
of these programs has flowed to a relatively 
small number of persons in the cities and 
to military personnel. 

In addition, to this massive military and 
military-support program of aid, some effort 
was made to help improve the lot of the 
ordinary people by technical and other as- 
sistance for economic and social develop- 
ment. 

Finally, I should mention the extension of 
the information program into southeast 
Asia, Again, the contrast in 10 years is 
significant. From a minor operation con- 
fined largely to the environs of the cities of 
Saigon and Bangkok, the voice of America 
has been carried by radio and pamphlet and 
motion picture, by boat, plane, jeep and foot 
and, I would presume even by elephant, into 
the remotest villages and hamlets of south- 
east Asia. The output of words Increased 
massively and impressively. So, too, of 
course, did the cost to the people of the 
United States. 

Over a 10-year period, the foreign aid 
program—military and nonmilitary—alone 
has resulted in authorized appropriations of 
the public funds of this Nation of well over 
$3 billion for these southeast Asian nations. 
This total does not take into account the 
salaries and expenses of the thousands of 
military and civilian personnel of the Goy- 
ernment who have seen service in the area 
during this period. It does not take into 
account the cost of our participation in 
SEATO and consequent military deployments 
such as has occurred in recent weeks in and 
around Thailand. It does not take into ac- 
count the cost of the expansion of the in- 
formation programs and other Government 
activity. 

Altogether, the commitment of resources 
to southeast Asia in a decade has been 
enormous by any measure. Yet it would be 
a small price to pay if it were to yield a 
durable peace and safeguard an opportunity 
for the growth of stable free nations in that 
region. Unfortunately, the experience of the 
past decade is not such as to give rise to 
sanguine expectations in this respect. 

We have the experience of SEATO. It is 
difficult to assess its value in forestalling 
military adventures by the Communists. 
Perhaps it has had some effect; perhaps it 
has not. But one thing has been made 
very clear by the recent military deployment. 
We have allies under SEATO to be sure, but 
allies either unwilling or unable to assume 
but the smallest fraction of the burdens of 
the alliance. I say that not as criticism of 
any member of SEATO. Each nation has its 
own problems and capacities and I do not 
presume to judge them. But this Nation, 
too, has its problems, And one of them is 
to avoid miscalculations in policies which 
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may derive from the gap between the pre- 
sumed promise and the actual fulfillment in 
any military alliance. 

We have the experience, too, of Laos. 
There has been 8 years of military and other 
aid of the most intensive, indeed, the most 
extravagant kind to that country. There 
have been millions of costly words and pic- 
tures and sounds on the virtues of freedom 
and the evils of communism disseminated 
throughout a kingdom in which, may I say, 
neither the concept of Western freedom or 
Western communism can have much mean- 
ing. For it is a kingdom of isolated villagers, 
still living in a relatively contented, peace- 
ful, Buddhist culture centuries old. Eight 
years of aid and words and other operations, 
in the end, have produced scarcely a rip- 
ple in Laos, except in the capital city. And 
what it produced there, to say the least, 
does not speak well for it. Laos is, clearly, 
in far more danger, today, of a collapse into 
a kind of communism under outside domi- 
nation or, perhaps, to division and destruc- 
tion as a nation, than when this whole 
process began—when the country was led by 
one who tried to think and act in terms 
of the kingdom's neutralism and greater 
self-reliance. 

We have the experience of Vietnam. Un- 
der the leadership of President Nyo Dinh 
Diem, a man for whom I have the highest 
respect and the deepest admiration, a man 
whose integrity and honesty are unques- 
tioned, and without whom there would be 
no free Vietnam, that country has faced 
extraordinary difficulties in its struggle for 
survival. Yet, even in this situation, after 
years of military assistance of a most costly 
kind, it is discovered that the aid went to 
build the wrong kinds of forces and that it 
is now n to build almost from 
scratch with the aid of thousands of addi- 
tional American training and support forces 
and at an even higher level of annual aid. 
It is also discovered that a great deal more 
emphasis on political and economic develop- 
ment is now required in Vietnam, although 
the need for this latter course has been 
pointed out time and again in the Congress 
for many years. 

There is no longer any escaping the fact 
that after years of enormous expenditures 
of aid in south Vietnam, that country is 
more, rather than less, dependent on aid 
from the United States. Vietnam's inde- 
pendent survival is less rather than more 
secure than it was 5 or 6 years ago. 

Once again the bombs explode in Saigon 
as they have not done since the early days, 
which Professor Fishel will remember with 
me, of the establishment of the Republic 
in 1953-55. 

One can only hope that a similar process 
of increasing dependency and increasing in- 
security is not now about to begin in Thai- 
land. 

I think, in all honesty, that we must con- 
trast these situations with those which ex- 
ist in Burma and in Cambodia. Burma has 
a non-Communist independence which is, at 
this moment, more secure than that of Laos 
and Vietnam. Yet it has obtained little aid 
from us. Cambodia has received from us a 
fraction of the per capita aid which has 
gone to Vietnam or Laos. It has received 
aid from many countries, including Com- 
munist countries. Yet, its non-Communist 
independence is certainly not less, it is far 
more secure than that of Laos. Indeed, it is, 
as of this moment, among the most peace- 
ful and stable of all the nations of Asia. 

Now, I think we must realize that situa- 
tions differ in these various nations. Com- 
munist and other pressures—internal and 
external—vary. So do historic and strategic 
circumstances. But it is not without sig- 
nificance in our comprehension of the total 
situation in southeast Asia that in nations 
in which our aid commitment has been rela- 
tively limited, the prospects are no worse 
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for the survival of non-Communist inde- 
pendence than in those in which we are 
massively committed. 

Before this phenomenon can yield any- 
thing of relevance to policy, however, we 
must get clearly in mind the interests of 
this Nation in southeast Asia which we are 
trying to protect. For, I presume, that it is 
on the basis of these interests that we have 
made this great commitment. 

A nation’s interests are of two kinds— 
those which are basic and enduring and 
those which are transitory and peripheral. 
And history indicates to us that our endur- 
ing interests in southeast Asia are limited. 
History also indicates to us that these limited 
interests in commerce, culture, and security 
have been, in the past, most effectively safe- 
guarded by a policy of minimum involve- 
ment. We have, in the past, avoided inter- 
fering in the internal political affairs of the 
southeast Asian nations. We have, in the 
past, minimized our military commitment 
on the southeast Asian mainland—even 
during the grimmest days of World War II. 
We have, in the past, given appropriate en- 
couragement to the emergence of independ- 
ent nationhood in the region. We have, in 
the past, sought to act in a fashion which 
would not tarnish the symbol of freedom 
and human decency which this nation has 
long been in Asia or alienate the friendship 
of the peoples of that region, regardless of 
what governments might temporarily hold 
sway over them. We have, in the past, 
through diplomacy, sought to do our small 
share in the preservation of peace in that 
region as part of our general interest in the 
maintenance of world peace. 

I do not see that these enduring interests 
have changed in any significant degree. Our 
commercial and cultural contacts with 
southeast Asia are still limited. Our secu- 
rity interests in southeast Asia, in terms of 
the defense of the United States are still 
limited. 

Yet, it is obvious that in the past decade 
the policy of minimum involvement and, 
incidentally, minimum cost, by which we 
have traditionally defended these limited 
interests, has shifted about 180° to the 
point of very deep involvement and enor- 
mous cost. 

I have already pointed out how the Korean 
conflict precipitated this drastic change in 
course in southeast Asia. How we reached 
the present point is understandable. The 
question which we have not yet faced, the 
question which may now be approaching the 
point of critical decisions is whether this 
change is to become a permanent part of our 
foreign policy. If it is, then we must be 
prepared, at best, to carry an annual burden 
of several hundred millions of dollars of 
military and economic subsidies to anti- 
Communist governments in the region for 
many years. We will have to do that whether 
or not they are responsive governments in 
terms of their own peoples needs. We must 
be prepared to extend this support in south- 
east Asia for the indefinite future through 
the whole costly mechanism of aid and 
propaganda. We must be prepared to bear 
the human and material cost of keeping an 
indeterminate number of combat troops in 
that region, on garrison duty or for more 
serious purposes as may be necessary. All 
these things we must be prepared to do at 
best. At worst, we must be prepared for a 
possible conflict of indefinite depth and 
duration, dependent largely on our forces for 
its prosecution, 

These are the facts, the realities of the 
situation. Grim as they are, I believe that 
it is eminently desirable that they be faced 
now, whatever our decisions may be. 

In all candor I must ask: Is a permanent 
policy of that kind justified on the basis of 
any enduring interests of the people of the 
United States in southeast Asia? Is it more 
valid now, than in the past, to involve our- 
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selves in internal political situations in the 
countries of that region—to maintain any 
government in a state of quasi-dependency 
on us for the indefinite future? Is it more 
valid now, than in the past, to assume the 
primary burden for the political, economic, 
and social future of these lands? 

I have raised these questions and I would 
anticipate that you might raise others. The 
fact is that these approaches are, at best, 
doubtful because they are immensely costly 
in ratio to any enduring interests of the peo- 
ple of the United States in southeast Asia. 
They are doubtful because, in the long run, 
they will yield little to the people of this 
Nation and little to the people of southeast 
Asia except a multiplication of their already 
immense social and economic difficulties. 
These approaches are doubtful because they 
bring upon us a vague responsibility for the 
internal evolution of the nations of south- 
east Asia, a responsibility which no nation 
can discharge for another in this day and age, 
a responsibility which it is the right and duty 
of the people and leaders of those nations 
themselves to assume, a responsibility which, 
after many costly decades, we relinquished 
in the Philippines with no intention of as- 
suming elsewhere. 

While these approaches are doubtful, there 
is not assurance that they can be avoided. 
We have accumulated binding treaty com- 
mitments over the years and integrity de- 
mands that these be honored. Moreover, one 
cannot know what other nations may do in 
this situation; and at this late hour any im- 
provement in the situation depends on the 
attitudes of many governments. It depends 
heavily on the Chinese in Peiping. It de- 
pends heavily on the Soviet Russian Govern- 
ment. It depends on political and military 
leaders in southeast Asia and elsewhere in 
Asia. Indeed, it depends on all governments 
which by reason of their membership in the 
United Nations have a measure of respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of peace wher- 
ever it may be threatened. 

But let there be no doubt that it also de- 
pends on us. Regardless of these other fac- 
tors, it remains for us, now, to draw clearly 
the distinction between what is enduring 
and basic and what is transitory and periph- 
eral in our interests with respect to south- 
east Asia. It remains for us to hold fast to 
the one and seek actively to minimize the 
other, to the end that the haphazard com- 
mitment and waste of resources in which we 
have indulged for years in the pursuit not 
only of our enduring interests but of politi- 
cal slogans and shibboleths may cease. 

To the extent that we do what we our- 
selves must do, I believe we shall begin to 
discern the basis for a new approach to 
policy in southeast Asia. It will be an ap- 
proach which will— 

1. Explore actively, intensely, and continu- 
ously every possibility of minimizing the 
unilateral activity of the United States in 
southeast Asia and emphasizing the need 
for collective allied and friendly activity in 
every sphere; 

2. Reexamine SEATO in the light of the 
recent experience in Thailand and not hesi- 
tate to attempt to modify or alter it, if other 
ways of maintaining peace and independ- 
ence in southeast Asia become evident; 

3. Seek vigorously to diffuse, through the 
United Nations or through any other feasible 
grouping of friendly nations, the enormous 
burden of assisting nations of southeast 
Asia to bring their economies and social 
structures more up to date; 

4. Place less emphasis on political and 
military subsidies, propaganda and other 
devices of the cold war and more emphasis 
on a vigorous and persistent traditional di- 
plomacy for the development of a more 
stable situation in the area; 

5. Pay more attention to the manner in 
which the reasonable needs and aspirations 
of the people of the nations of southeast 
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Asia are being met by their governments in 
adjusting the whole range of our relations 
with those governments; and 

6. Study afresh all the political problems 
of the region which contain the seeds of 
expanded conflict, with special attention to 
the relevance of the experiences of Burma 
and Cambodia. 

It is not certain that any of these ap- 
proaches may be fruitful. The difficulties 
which have been encountered on all sides 
in attempting to bring about a peaceful 
settlement in Laos is indicative of what is 
involved in any significant change from the 
present course in southeast Asia. But diffi- 
culties of change notwithstanding, the fact 
remains that the present course is, as it has 
been for a long time, at best, a marktime 
course of years and decades of immense cost 
to the people of the United States and, at 
worst, it is a collision course. 

It is clearly in the interests of this Nation 
to adjust that course if it is at all possible 
to do so with honor and decency. May I say, 
further, that this Nation owes apology to 
no nation if it seeks to lighten its commit- 
ments in southeast Asia through a vigorous 
diplomacy—as we have been doing with 
respect to Laos—and a much more dis- 
criminating and prudent use of its resources. 
We have done our share, more than our share 
to sustain friendly governments in Asia. We 
will go on doing it. We will meet treaty 
commitments which are binding on our 
honor. But, at the same time, let there be 
no doubt that the time is long past due 
when we must explore every avenue which 
may lead to a situation in southeast Asia, 
less dependent on the resources of this Na- 
tion for its cement. In the search for that 
situation the President needs the under- 
standing and support of the Nation and I 
have no doubt that it will be forthcoming. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the majority leader on 
his call for public discussion of the cur- 
rent southeast Asia policy. Such dis- 
cussion can be immensely valuable. 

We all know the President conducts 
foreign policy with the advise and con- 
sent of the Senate. This is a heavy re- 
sponsibility and one in which the Execu- 
tive has a right to expect general support. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to 
advise the administration on how to con- 
duct this policy. Since the majority 
leader, however, has raised the issue of 
public discussion in his commencement 
speech at Michigan State University, it 
may perhaps be useful to recall what the 
Republican administration has done in 
the past with regard to peripheral con- 
flicts. For 8 years that administration 
was able to avoid our getting involved 
in protracted peripheral war. 

The Republican administration, took, 
in practice, the position that, while force 
sometimes had to be put in position at 
the point of contact, the issue with re- 
gard to any peripheral area essentially 
lies between Washington and Moscow. 

I recall a few years ago, there was a 
crisis over Vietnam. Troops from the 
north were concentrated on and near its 
borders, and Ho Chi Minh, the leader 
of Vietminh, the Communist state just 
to the north, was in Moscow. Some of 
our allies privately expressed doubts 
that Vietnam could be held militarily. 
At that time, there is substantial reason 
to believe, we pointed out quietly and 
privately that an attack on Vietnam 
might result in trouble for the Soviet 
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leaders elsewhere, perhaps in Eastern 
Europe. 

The upshot was that Ho Chi Minh 
returned home and the Communist 
troops were dispersed, not to be reassem- 
bled until recently. 

It is obvious that, quite apart from 
the unspoken fact that we have consid- 
erable overall military superiority, the 
Soviet Union is in other respects weaker 
today and thus even more subject to 
diplomatic pressure. Soviet leaders ad- 
mit publicly to serious food problems and, 
certainly, the taking of food from East- 
ern Europe has not made the Soviets 
more popular in the captive lands there. 

I point this out as a matter of inter- 
est along the lines of exploration that 
the majority leader suggests. 

I am sure we all agree with the ma- 
jority leader that support of the Presi- 
dent does not preclude public discussion 
of a southeast Asia policy which can be 
at best a marktime course of immense 
cost and at worst a possible conflict of 
indefinite depth and duration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished minority lead- 
er for the remarks which he has just 
made, and assure him that I appreciate 
the spirit in which they were uttered. 
It might be well at this time to cite a 
portion of that speech so that we can 
keep the Recorp straight. In that 
speech I said: 


In this. as in all cases of foreign policy— 


Referring to the situation in south- 
east Asia— 


responsibility for the direction of the Na- 
tion's course rests with the President. 


In that respect, of course, the distin- 
guished minority leader agrees with me. 

It is a grave and difficult responsibility. 
In discharging it, the President is entitled 
to the understanding and support of the 
Nation. May I say that he has had both 
in the Senate of the United States, from the 
leadership of both parties and to the fullest 
extent. He has kept the Congress fully in- 
formed on the situation as it has developed. 
In a similar manner he has tried to keep 
the people of the Nation informed through 
his frequent press conferences. 

Support of the President, and I give him 
mine wholeheartedly, does not preclude pub- 
lic discussion of the situation in southeast 
Asia. 


And, incidentally, anywhere else. 

On the contrary, it presupposes it. The 
President would be the last to expect a 
moratorium on public participation of this 
kind. It is politics that needs to stop at 
the water's edge, not serious consideration 
of the Nation's course in its relations with 
the rest of the world. Rather than less, we 
need more public consideration of this mat- 
ter. 


I think that point ought to be brought 


Again I express my deep appreciation 
to the distinguished minority leader for 
the support which he has shown con- 
tinuously in the many meetings held in 
the White House, and for his remarks 
today. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join 
the minority leader in expressing com- 
mendation to the majority leader for the 
statesmanlike speech he delivered at the 
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commencement exercises at Michigan 
State University yesterday. 

I am sure that the majority leader 
will not object to my pointing out that, 
as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, he has often expressed 
similar views in regard to the problems 
of southeast Asia. At least a year ago, 
in another major speech, the Senator 
from Montana discussed the southeast 
Asia question on the floor of the Senate 
and warned of some of the problems 
that were likely to arise. They have 
arisen. I joined him then; I have joined 
him in the Foreign Relations Committee 
every time the subject has arisen. I 
discussed it at some length on the floor 
of the Senate last Friday. I am glad 
to endorse the position of the majority 
leader again. 

It is true that the President of the 
United States is the director of American 
foreign policy. I share the point of view 
of the majority leader that he can count 
upon the support of the Senate once a 
decision is made. But we are talking 
about the formulation of decisions. I 
wish to stress that there is a power in 
foreign policy greater than that of the 
President of the United States, and that 
happens to be the American people, for 
foreign policy of the United States does 
not belong to any President of the United 
States. It belongs to the American peo- 
ple. They have the responsibility of cit- 
izen statesmanship to see to it that 
a foreign policy is formulated in accord- 
ance with their dictates, and not accord- 
ing to the determination of any admin- 
istration at any time. That is why it 
is so important that there be public 
discussion of foreign policy in southeast 
Asia. That is why it is important also 
that there be full disclosure, consistent 
with the security of this country, in re- 
gard to foreign policy, so that the Amer- 
ican people can determine their own for- 
eign policy, for in the last analysis the 
foreign policy of the United States must 
be the policy of the people of the United 
States. 

I am of the opinion that a full dis- 
closure of American foreign policy in 
southeast Asia would bring about a de- 
mand on the part of the American peo- 
ple that there be some modification of 
that foreign policy along the lines I dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate last 
Friday afternoon. In my judgment, the 
time has come for the United States, 
through the present administration, to 
make clear to our allies that there must 
be an allied foreign policy in southeast 
Asia, and that the American people no 
longer should have placed upon them 
the heavy burden of payment that the 
American people are now carrying for 
our operations in southeast Asia, with 
very little contribution—in fact, I think 
only token contribution—from our so- 
called allies—Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, the 
Philippines, and the rest of the allies 
in that great cause of freedom, including 
all members of SEATO. 

I believe the majority leader has done 
well to call this to the attention of the 
American people and to focus the atten- 
tion of the American people at this time 
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on the problems of American foreign 
policy in southeast Asia. I am one mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee who is of the opinion, on the basis 
of the evidence and the briefings we 
have had in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee thus far, that the time has come 
for some modifications of our foreign 
policy in southeast Asia as far as unilat- 
eral action by the United States is con- 
cerned. For the most part, this is uni- 
lateral action in southeast Asia, because 
there has been too little support thus 
far from our allies in regard to south- 
east Asia. 

Iam also of the opinion that this mat- 
ter now has gone beyond the probabil- 
ities or possibilities of being handled by 
SEATO; that this is a matter that ought 
to be laid before the United Nations and 
that ought to be handled under the pro- 
visions of the charter, for this area is a 
threat to the peace of the world. When- 
ever a threat to the peace of the world 
arises, the provisions of the charter are 
clear that the time has come for legal 
and moral action by the United Nations, 
for the taking of those steps that are 
necessary to dispel the possibility of a 
threat to peace in southeast Asia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to thank 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon for what he has said. I recall 
in his speech on last Friday he men- 
tioned the unilateral activity of the 
United States in southeast Asia and else- 
where, as I did in my speech before the 
graduating class of Michigan State Uni- 
versity yesterday. 

It is true that we belong to the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, SEATO 
so called. It is true also, as the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has pointed out, that 
the burden of carrying out the respon- 
sibilities in that area is not evenly dis- 
tributed by any means, but is being borne 
in large part by the United States at 
this time. 

In last week’s Newsweek, I believe, I 
read a small item—I believe it was in 
the Periscope—to the effect that a coun- 
try belonging to SEATO had offered to 
send 60 volunteers to Thailand. 
Whether or not this report is true, I do 
not know. I only offer it as an item 
which appeared in a news magazine of 
wide circulation. I know of no effort be- 
ing made by other signatories, outside of 
Great Britain or Australia—one or the 
other—to send a small squadron of 
fighter planes to Thailand except, of 
course, for Thailand itself. 

One of the things which I emphasized 
in my speech yesterday was the fact that 
what was needed was not a continuation 
of unilateral activity on the part of the 
United States, although we will continue 
it as long as it is necessary, but, rather, 
multilateral activity on the part of this 
country and its allies in SEATO and its 
allies and friends elsewhere in the world. 
This is not merely a U.S. problem. As 
the Senator from Oregon has pointed out, 
a danger to peace anywhere in the world 
is a danger which all nations of the world 
must face together. 

The policy of President Kennedy in 
southeast Asia is a policy in which I 
concur 100 percent. I agree with what he 
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has done there and what he is doing now. 
I believe he has adopted the right pro- 
cedure in that area in the present cir- 
cumstances in view of what has gone be- 
fore. As for free Vietnam, I know that 
President Ngo Dinh Diem is a man of 
integrity and honesty. He, in my 
opinion, is responsible for a free South 
Vietnam. Were it not for him, there 
would be no South Vietnam today. 

In my opinion, it is proper for a Mem- 
ber of Congress to discuss policies con- 
structively. I am certain that President 
Kennedy welcomes constructive discus- 
sion of policies which confront the Na- 
tion and which confront him personally 
as the Chief of State. I am sure also 
that the President is undertaking a con- 
tinuing evaluation of the situation not 
only in southeast Asia but also through- 
out the world at all times on a day-by- 
day basis. I have every confidence that 
the decisions President Kennedy will 
make will be in the best interest of the 
country and will have the full support of 
Congress and of the American people. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the remarks made on the floor of 
the Senate today by the minority leader 
and by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], complimenting the distinguished 
majority leader. I was fortunate to read 
his remarks. I am sure that much of 
what he has said most people will ap- 
prove. 

Foreign policy to a large extent is not 
made in this country. It is made by the 
facts outside this country, and those facts 
change day by day. One of the great 
facts that we must remember is that 
American ingenuity has made a great 
contribution in shrinking the world so 
that it is rather small now. 

As someone has said, it is so small 
one can spit around it. It may not be 
quite that small yet, but it does bring 
about a situation which calls for calm 
and analytical thinking, instead of going 
off halfcocked, and we much recognize 
that here is a situation that could bring 
on, not a small war, but a world war. If 
a world war should occur, which would 
be fought with modern weapons, we all 
know what that would mean. 

I, too, have confidence in the statecraft 
of the President, and particularly his ad- 
visers, including the Secretary of State. 
They are alert, of course, but they are, 
after all, only human beings. 

We must recognizze the fact also that 
foreign policy, as I have said, is a vari- 
able thing. The thing we are interested 
in is in keeping out of war. If we can 
keep out of war, we will have solved the 
big problem. After that will come the 
problem of keeping the country from 
being taken over by the Communists. 
They are doing their work everywhere. 
They have brought a billion human be- 
ings into their orbit since I came to the 
Senate. 


LATIN AMERICA—COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MANS- 
FIELD AT STONEHILL COLLEGE 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the commencement ad- 
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dress which I delivered at Stonehill Col- 
lege, at North Easton, Mass., on June 3. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Latin AMERICA 
(Address by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD at the 
commencement exercises, Stonehill Col- 

lege, North Easton, Mass., Sunday, June 3, 

1962, 3 p.m.) 

I appreciate deeply your kindness in in- 
viting me to be with you today and the 
honor which goes with it. You who have 
just finished 4 years of work will under- 
stand the special charm of a degree which 
is obtained without the completion of a 
single course requirement. In the circum- 
stances, one might even forgive you a touch 
of envy, if the good fathers will permit me 
to say so. 

In a more serious vein, I appreciate this 
opportunity to be with you for a personal 
reason. This visit evokes deep and poignant 
memories. Many of you, I am sure, were 
acquainted with Prof. Brassil Fitzgerald. 
Years ago he taught at Montana State Uni- 
versity even as in recent years he taught here 
at Stonehill. I came to him at a somewhat 
advanced age for a college student. I was 27 
years old when I entered Montana Univer- 
sity. It was not so much that I was a slow 
learner. At least, I hope it was not that I 
was a slow learner. Rather, I think it was 
a case of stubbornness. In those simpler 
days of high rates of illiteracy—in those 
simpler days, it was commonplace to believe 
that any youth over the age of 12 could learn 
at least as much outside of school as in it. 
It took many years to convince myself of the 
fallacy of that belief. 

So I went back to school, somewhat so- 
bered by hitches in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, work in the copper mines and 
an assortment of odd jobs. I might note 
that my greatest career advancement in all 
the years from dropout to back-in was from 
private to private first class in the Marine 
Corps. 

Professor Fitzgerald was one of my teach- 
ers at Montana University. I do not know 
for what reason—perhaps because he was 
also stubborn; perhaps because he had a sci- 
entific interest in me as a prototype of the 
contemporary school dropout problem; per- 
haps because he sensed that I would tax his 
great abilities as an educator to the ut- 
most—but whatever the reason, he gave me 
far more than a formal education. He not 
only sharpened my grammar; he sharpened 
my wits. Most of all, he helped me to form 
a more adequate perspective on human af- 
fairs and to develop a sense of self-disci- 
pline in participating in them. He drew on 
the wellsprings of his own good and great 
character in order to give me breadth, depth, 
and direction. 

His counsel, in class and out, together with 
that of my wife, set the basic pattern of my 
career in public life. So, in reality it is this 
early contact with Professor Fitzgerald to 
which my presence among you, today, may 
be traced. You will understand, then, the 
sense of sweet sorrow which I feel in being 
here, a feeling which I know Mrs. Mansfield, 
who was also taught by Brassil, shares. For 
my career which Professor Fitzgerald did so 
much to launch has now led me to this 
place where he ended his career just a short 
time ago. 

In life, Brassil Fitzgerald gave me some 
of my most decisive experiences. In death, 
he leaves me some of my most enduring 
memories. 

Among other things, Professor Fitzgerald 
enco my interest in Latin America. 
For awhile, I taught its history at Montana 
University. And in recent years I have trav- 
eled extensively in the republics to the south. 
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So, in part, in tribute to Brassil Fitzgerald 
and, in part, because Latin America is likely 
to be of compelling importance to you in 
the years ahead, I should like to turn your 
attention to that subject today. I have 
chosen Latin America, too, because it af- 
fords an opportunity to try to impart to 
you something of the kind of perspective in 
which Professor Fitzgerald helped me to view 
human affairs. 

If, as most of us do, you skim the news- 
papers for your information on Latin Amer- 
ica you know that until recent years there 
has been very little news. Events in Cuba, 
of course, acted to enlarge the flow of in- 
formation. Still, the composite picture of 
Latin America which emerges from news 
coverage remains flat and two-dimensional. 
It is like a photographer’s montage of a 
handful of candid camera shots. I am sure 
that as I describe some of these photographs, 
you will recall them. The mish-mash in- 
cludes a naked Amazonian savage complete 
with poison darts. It includes a child ob- 
viously suffering from malnutrition and oth- 
er diseases. It includes a band of bearded 
revolutionaries, a snow-covered peak in the 
desolate Andes, an old and beautiful Span- 
ish cathedral, an Indian in high felt hat 
standing beside a llama, a family of down- 
trodden peasants huddled together outside 
a shack of a home, a student riot led by 
Communists, a military uprising, rhumba 
dancers, the futuristic city of Brazilia and, 
most recently, a Peace Corps volunteer help- 
ing to build what appears to be a well in 
a remote village under a sign which reads 
Alliance for Progress. 

Now, there is nothing inaccurate in any 
of these flashes. Each one, taken individ- 
ually, is a scene from actual life in Latin 
America today. But to be familiar with these 
flashes, to lump them together as Latin 
America is to understand neither the region 
nor what is transpiring in it. 

We must ask ourselves, first, have we, with 
these and similar mental flashes, seen all 
the elements in the situation or just a part 
of them? Second, we must ask ourselves, do 
these flashes—each of equal size and shape— 
give us an accurate sense of proportion with 
respect to the region? 

Let me illustrate to you, first, the kind of 
elements which are not reflected in this 
usual concept of Latin America. To be sure 
there is malnutrition in the region. The 
picture of the little child suffering from it, 
portrays the plight of too many men, women, 
and children who are its victims. And 
there is disease—all sorts of disease, a good 
deal of which goes untreated. And there 
is illiteracy. And countless millions are 
housed in rural or urban shanty towns. In 
short, people in great numbers in Latin 
America are exposed to a life which is a con- 
tinuous and bitter struggle for mere sur- 
vival, from birth to death. 

But there is also another side of the coin. 
Millions in Latin America are well-fed and, 
in some places, very well-fed. Particularly 
in the large cities, there are excellent public 
health services, medical facilities, thousands 
of first-rate doctors and nurses. As for 
schooling, while it is appallingly inadequate 
in many areas, in several countries, it is 
good by worldwide standards and in at least 
some instances it compares with the best. 
It may surprise you to learn, in a region 
of so much illiteracy that there are in the 
neighborhood of 400,000 college and uni- 
versity students and upwards of 50,000 will 
graduate from these schools during this 
present year. Some will become teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, scientists, and 
so forth. In other words, life will unfold 
for them pretty much as it will for you, 
except that it will have more of a Latin 
accent and, perhaps, offer less numerous 
and diversified outlets and opportunities. 

Take another element in the stereotype 
of Latin America: the naked Amazonian 
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savage. It tells us that there is a primi- 
tive kind of existence in the region. But 
does it tell us how small a part of the popu- 
lation lives it? Does it tell us that, for the 
most part, the people of Latin America are 
more fully clothed than some of the tour- 
ists who walk through the Capitol during 
a hot Washington summer? 

Or look for a moment at the picture of 
the magnificent Spanish cathedral, so much 
a hallmark of Latin American guidebooks. 
Do we see behind the magnificent cathedral? 
Do we see the thousands of parish churches 
of these catholic countries? Do we see the 
thousands of hard-working priests in these 
simple surroundings? Do we see them labor- 
ing in much the same way as do priests in 
this country and the world over, trying their 
best to minister to much the same needs? 

Or look, too, for a moment at the revolu- 
tionaries, the student rioters, the military 
insurrectionists. Look at the tableaus of 
terror and violence in which the newspaper 
accounts freeze these scenes from Latin 
American life and then look deeper. Do 
not isolate them in an empty background 
as a camera does. Do not view them in terms 
of our experience, in which many avenues 
exist for the peaceful redress of grievance, 
for the assertion of popular will. Look at 
them, rather—if you would comprehend 
their meaning more accurately—in the light 
of certain political facts of life in Latin 
America. View them in the light of tyran- 
nical governments which brook no peaceful 
opposition, View them in the light of in- 
effectual government which countenances 
widespread economic and social misery and 
offers no hope of alleviating it. Or view 
them in the light of careless and corrupt 
government which exploits the many for the 
personal enrichment of the few. To see the 
violence—abhorrent as it may be—without 
seeing these other factors is to see without 
depth. 

These are but a few of the gaps and the 
distortions in a two-dimensional compre- 
hension of the situation in Latin America. 
If all the gaps were filled, if all the distor- 
tions were set aright, I daresay a somewhat 
different concept of the region as a whole 
would emerge. It would contain all these 
flashes plus many others. In proportion, 
moreover, some would loom very large and 
others would hardly show at all. Indeed, 
what would emerge would be a kind of curve 
of distribution. It would embrace just about 
all of the elements which are found in life 
in the United States, but in different pro- 
portions. The segment, for example, which 
we regard as social advance would be smaller. 
There would be, in Latin America proportion- 
ately, a much higher number of people with- 
out adequate food and shelter and modern 
services for their health, personal education, 
and development. There would be, propor- 
tionately, a much larger percentage of the 
people living on, working on, and depending 
on the land for their livelihood and getting 
very little return for their efforts. The urban 
poor, proportionately, would be more numer- 
ous, the rich more conspicuous and, all in- 
between, fewer and less favored. There 
would be, proportionately, a much more 
limited development of modern science and 
industrial technology and an even more 
limited distribution of its opportunities and 
benefits among the people. There would be, 
proportionately, less geographic and cultural 
integration but more racial and religious 
integration than in this country. There 
would be, proportionately, less diversified 
and less productive economies. There would 
be, proportionately, less effective institu- 
tions, less responsible government in a pop- 
ular sense. There would be, proportionately, 
much more fear of internal political up- 
heaval but much less concern with inter- 
national conflict. 

But let me say again, that these and other 
differences are differences of degree, not 
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absolute differences. Just about the same 
great diversity of human experience and 
human hope which we find in the United 
States is present in Latin America. Pro- 
portions alone provide the significant 
variance. 

And in this great diversity, there exists 
in Latin America an enormous potential for 
advance in every aspect of human hope and 
aspiration. It exists quite apart from what 
we may or may not do in our relations with 
that area. Generally speaking, Latin Amer- 
ica is not going to go forward on the basis 
of what we do or, indeed, by what any other 
outside country does. It is going to move, 
stand still or retrogress primarily on the 
basis of what the Latin Americans, them- 
selves, do or fail to do. 

The Peace Corps worker building a well in 
a remote village is a lonely figure and, alone, 
can have little significance in a continent 
of thousands of remote villages, and millions 
of neglected human beings. It is obvious 
that if the future of these villagers depended 
primarily on Peace Corps workers we would 
have to find them, and pay for them, not by 
the hundreds as we now do, but by the 
thousands and tens of thousands, Similarly, 
a great dam built under a foreign-aid pro- 
gram at a cost of many millions of dollars 
is but a speck on the rivers and streams of 
Latin America, It is obvious that if light, 
power, and irrigation are to be brought to 
all the areas of present and future need in 
Latin America under the aegis of foreign aid 
alone, it would take not millions or hun- 
dreds of millions but billions of dollars. 

Similarly, a Latin American military 
force based heavily on military aid from out- 
side will not automatically insure the se- 
curity of a Latin American country or the 
freedoms of its people, On the contrary, it 
can become a source of insecurity to both 
unless it has strong roots in its own peoples 
and serves them through an effective and 
responsible civil government. Similarly, a 
Voice of America explaining the evils of com- 
munism—no matter how powerful and 
repetitive—will not be heard in a nation 
driven to the threshold of massive revolt 
by years of neglect and oppression. A diplo- 
macy of moderation, of patience, will have 
little influence unless it is coupled with 
strong links of mutual interest in com- 
merce, cultural enrichment, and the main- 
tenance of peace. 

Now you will note that in mentioning 
the Peace Corps, foreign aid, military aid, 
the Voice of America, and diplomacy, I have 
mentioned most of the means by which the 
United States conducts its official relations 
with Latin America. To them might be 
added the unofficial relations—the business 
and investment contacts which we have, the 
tourist contacts, the highly significant pri- 
vate educational, labor, and religious con- 
tacts. 

Yet even when these are added, what the 
United States does or does not do will not 
be the primary factor in what transpires in 
most of Latin America. 

Do I mean to suggest, then, that these 
contacts are unimportant? Not at all. They 
are immensely important, to us as well as 
to Latin America. But I think it is essential 
that we see their role in proper perspective. 
It is essential that we recognize that, for 
the most part, they are peripheral to the 
situation in most Latin American countries, 
They are not, of themselves, the key to Latin 
America’s future. 

The key lies within Latin America itself 
and the inner forces, the native forces which 
play upon each national situation. You 
young people will understand that perhaps 
better than anyone else. You are subject 
to all sorts of influence from outside. Some- 
times it is welcomed. Sometimes it is not. 
Sometimes you react favorably to it. Some- 
times you do not. But, in the last analysis, 
it is from within yourself, from what you 
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are and what you hope to be that your fu- 
tures will unfold. 

In a somewhat similar fashion the Latin 
Americans will welcome guidance and ad- 
vice from outside in some matters and some- 
times they will not. Sometimes they will 
welcome assistance and proffers of friend- 
ship and sometimes they will not. Some- 
times they will be misled by outside nations 
and sometimes they will not. But in the 
last analysis what they do with their na- 
tions and societies will be what they them- 
selves decide. In the long run, no other 
nation can make these decisions. 

Once that fundamental reality is appre- 
ciated, we can place our own role in proper 
perspective. Without the conceit of assum- 
ing ultimate responsibility for what ulti- 
mately transpires in Latin America, we can 
do many constructive things in Latin Amer- 
ica and together with Latin America. In 
many Latin American countries, there is a 
strong will to close the time gap in social 
and economic modernization as between 
themselves and the United States and other 
Western nations. There is a strong will to 
have done with long, sorry histories of op- 
pressive, corrupt and ineffectual govern- 
ments and to evolve a new tradition of stabil- 
ity, responsibility, and responsiveness in 
government, a new tradition of dedicated 
public service for the benefit of all rather 
than the few. 

Where such a will exists, it is not a ques- 
tion whether change will or will not come. 
It is already in process. The significant ques- 
tion is whether it can come in orderly, evolu- 
tionary channels. If the pressures for change 
are great and the resistance to change power- 
ful, the prospects are for revolutionary ex- 
plosions with unpredictable repercussions 
and reverberations. Cuba is an example of 
what can happen elsewhere in Latin Amer- 
ica. Indeed, we have seen just in recent 
months situations of dangerously high pres- 
sures for change and dangerously high re- 
sistance to change in Venezuela and Argen- 
tina, and we are likely to see others. The 
balance is still uneasy and is likely to remain 
so in much of Latin America for a long time. 

Do I suggest, then, that there is no role 
for us? On the contrary, I would suggest 
that the Alliance for Progress and other ele- 
ments of our Latin American policy can be 
of the greatest importance. But I stress that 
they can be constructive, in any significant 
sense, only when the efforts of the Latin 
Americans themselves are clearly directed to- 
ward evolutionary progress. Then our 
policies and our actions may, indeed, pro- 
vide a decisive margin. But to plunge into 
every situation in an indiscriminate fashion 
on the assumption that it all and always de- 
pends on us is as fallacious as to evade our 
responsibilities on the assumption that what 
we do doesn’t really make any difference 
at all. 

What we do does matter a great deal, for 
better or for worse. And we must try to 
make it matter for the better. For we have 
a great stake in what occurs in Latin Amer- 
ica. There is a trade of many Dillions of 
dollars involved. There are very substantial 
investments. There are political and cul- 
tural ties which have much to do with 
whether this hemisphere and we as a part 
of it remain reasonably secure in a most 
insecure world. 

But beyond all others, we have a deeply 
human stake in the efforts of the people of 
these other American Republics to build the 
institutions through which to fulfill, in order 
and stability, the promise of freedom. 

We will be able to help Latin America, we 
will be able to act for better rather than for 
worse as we refine our perception of the 
realities of that region rather than beguile 
ourselves with the superficial. We will be in 
a better position to safeguard our interests as 
we act with a mature and sober restraint on 
the dictates of these realities. 
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I hope, certainly, that you will bear in mind 
this need for a deepening of our understand- 
ing of Latin America in the event your fu- 
tures should carry you to that area in some 
official or unofficial capacity. I hope you will 
remember it even if your future association 
with Latin America should be limited to 
newspaper reading. For, as you deepen your 
understanding, you will be in a position to 
appreciate and to sustain those who have the 
heavy responsibility of trying to preserve and 
to strengthen inter-American relations for 
the benefit of all Americans—north and 
south—in the Western Hemisphere. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROMISE OF A SOLUTION TO THE 
SMOKING PROBLEM 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
we have reached a significant milestone 
in the movement to establish a respon- 
sible governmental program to alleviate 
the smoking blight. The Public Health 
Service will form an advisory committee 
of experts on tobacco and health with 
comprehensive representation from a 
broad spectrum of governmental and 
nongovernmental agencies and from the 
tobacco industry. I think it is essential 
that a member of the tobacco industry 
be a part of the advisory committee so 
that we really have, once and for all, a 
good look at the situation. 

This committee substantially embodies 
the provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 
174, which I introduced on March 23 of 
this year, calling for the establishment 
of a Commission on Tobacco and Health. 

The Public Health Service and the 
Federal Trade Commission, the primary 
agencies concerned, have displayed ini- 
tiative and imagination in their efforts 
to forge a solution to the smoking prob- 
lem. This decision by the Public Health 
Service gives added promise of the 
achievement of that solution. 

Just recently there was a meeting in 
Portland, Oreg., of the western branch 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. Speaking to that convention, Dr. 
F. W. King stated there was a reluctance 
among the mass media to communicate 
the knowledge to the public of the link 
between cigarette smoking and lung can- 
cer. The convention spent a great deal 
of time discussing the whole problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that a report 
of the meeting be included in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SMOKING, POLLUTION “KILLERS” 

Air pollution and smoking were labeled 
as killers and causes of disability Wednesday 
by doctors at sessions of the Western Branch 
convention of the American Public Health 
Association, being attended by over 800 phy- 
sicians and public health persons here. 

Cigarette smoking was blasted by two 
speakers, and a resolution to participate in 
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a campaign to inform the public about the 
hazards of smoking was adopted by the 
Oregon Thoracic Society, a group of doctors 
concerned with diseases of the lungs and 
chest. 

Holding their annual meeting in connec- 
tion with the health association, the group 
heard Dr. H. William Harris, president of 
the American Thoracic Society, declared that 
chronic bronchitis, which he labeled as a 
serious disease, could be prevented by elim- 
ination of cigarettes in most instances. 

“A persistent cough is not normal, and 
means that something is wrong,” Dr. Harris 
said. He added that the national society is 
undertaking a campaign in 1963 to try to 
impress on doctors and on the public that 
it is abnormal to cough. 

Cigarette smoking also was condemned by 
Dr. F. W. King, director of service for the 
American Cancer Society, who spoke to the 
health education section of the Portland 
convention. 

“The overwhelming evidence of cause and 
effect relationship between cigarette smoking 
and lung cancer can no longer be denied by 
reasonably intelligent and informed people,” 
he declared. 

“In 1963 about 40,000 patients will die of 
primary lung cancer. More than 80 percent 
of these deaths will be due to the type that 
does not occur in nonsmokers,” Dr. King 
stated. 

He rapped the “reluctance” of mass media 
to communicate the knowledge to the public 
because of their “purchased dependence on 
the advertising revenues of the tobacco in- 
dustry,” and said the information must be 
disseminated through health education. 

“If present rates of smoking among young 
people continue, 1 million children now 
alive will die of lung cancer,” Dr. Harris 
added. 

Because smoking is “truly and in all re- 
spects an addiction,” help is needed to pre- 
vent new recruitment to smoking among 
the young,” the doctor emphasized, 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that a let- 
ter from Mr. Stephen E. Smith, prin- 
cipal of Madison High School, in Port- 
land, Oreg., be included in the RECORD 
along with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Portland, Oreg., June 4, 1962. 
Hon. MAURINE NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MAURINE: Pardon the informality, 
but that is the way we refer to you in Oregon. 
It did my heart good to hear on TV of your 
protest against the increasing use of ciga- 
rettes in our country. We are fighting a 
losing battle with our youth in connection 
with this problem. I would like to see some 
regulation and legislation of the vicious 
and vile advertising on TV by the greedy 
tobacco companies. The entire appeal is 
made to youth. We in the school business 
try to train our boys and girls for clean liv- 
ing. It is a deplorable situation when name 
athletes like Maris and Ford sell out the 
youth of the Nation for a fast buck by en- 
dorsing cigarettes. 

TV viewers are a captive audience for old 


‘and young. It is also most upsetting to hear 


one’s 3-year-old granddaughter going around 
the house singing cigarette jingles instead 
of nursery rhymes. 

You will be doing a great service to the 
youth of the Nation if you can bring under 
control TV tobacco advertising and the phony 
paid endorsements. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN E. SMITH, 
Principal, Madison High School. 
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LISTER HILL: A TRIBUTE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, un- 
der the title “Lister HILL: Statesman 
for Health,” the June issue of Today’s 
Health, one of the monthly publications 
of the American Medical Association, 
carries an excellent article by Robert 
Barkdoll on our able and distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama, LISTER HILL. 

The title of this article is apt and ap- 
propriate. No one, either in the Senate 
or elsewhere in public or private life, 
has done so much to improve the health 
of the American people as has our col- 
league LISTER HILL, both in the matter 
of legislation and appropriation. He has 
for years sponsored measures and actions 
which have done more to prevent, limit, 
and cure disease than have been au- 
thored by any other human being. This 
is a record of achievement which has, 
I am glad to say, been widely recognized, 
but by no means any more so than it 
deserves. Tre benefits of LISTER HILL’S 
statesmanship have applied not only to 
this generation, but will continue to be 
beneficial in the years, and in the dec- 
ades to come. These benefits are not 
merely contemporary, but indeed of his- 
toric import and impact. They are 
affecting beneficially not only the health 
and strength of our people today, but 
will do so for generations to come. This 
is truly statesmanship of the highest 
order. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle “Lister HIL: Statesman for 
Health” be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lister HILL: STATESMAN FOR HEALTH 
(By Robert Barkdoll) 

On a sultry summer day nearly 40 years 
ago, a gangling young man of 28 trudged 
hesitantly across an Alabama farmyard to 
the kitchen door of a clapboard house. The 
florid-faced farmer who answered his halt- 
ing knock looked down questioningly. The 
caller fought off his shyness and forced him- 
self to speak. 

In a soft drawl, he declared his identity 
and solemnly announced that he was run- 
ning for Congress. Perhaps the good man 
might favor him with his vote in the upcom- 
ing election. It certainly would be appre- 
ciated. 

As the visitor, now a hale 67, recalls it, 
the farmer peered at him for a long moment. 
“So your name’s Hr,” he said finally. 
“Must be Doc Hill’s boy. Why, your father’s 
a good man, took out my appendix last 
September. A good man.” 

“Thank you, sir,” smiled the young office- 
seeker, his dimdence gone. “I guess you'll 
have to yote forme. You got the Hill trade- 
mark on you.” 

It was in 1923 that the farmer bearing on 
his abdomen the trademark of a widely re- 
spected Montgomery physician helped send 
the doctor’s son to the U.S. Congress, and 
assisted in launching the legislative career 
of the man now known as “the statesman 
for health,” Lister HILL, the senior Senator 
from Alabama. 

In the years since, the tall, spare states- 
man has stamped his own trademark on 
more legislation affecting the Nation’s health 
than any other American in history. 
Proudly drawing on political skills of the 
highest order, he has enticed, cajoled, and 
otherwise maneuvered his congressional col- 
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leagues into enacting countless bills ranging 
from the famed Hill-Burton hospital pro- 
gram to research projects for scores of dis- 
eases and, more recently, such legislation 
as a measure providing more teachers for 
deaf children. No disease, no phase of the 
Nation’s health needs seems to escape his 
attention. 

Honors have been heaped on him by scores 
of medical societies, schools, universities, 
sivic organizations, and other groups fa- 
miliar with the professional aspects of his 
accomplishments, But some of his friends 
in the U.S. Senate feel he has not received 
all the man-in-the-street recognition his 
work merits. 

As Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
says, “There are millions of our people who 
are better off today—and millions who will 
be better off in the future—because of the 
fine work he has done on health legislation.” 

The Vice President and other colleagues 
know Senator HILL as a dedicated man who 
believes that a hardworking America, co- 
operating where possible with other lands, 
can conquer the most persistent disease. 

Says Senator HILL: “We stand today at the 
threshold of a golden age of medicine. I pre- 
dict that within a relatively few years the 
world will see a tremendous breakthrough 
of medical knowledge. There is reason for 
confidence that this breakthrough will yield 
the answer to heart disease, cancer, mental 
illness, the virus diseases, and the many 
other crippling and degenerative ailments.” 

Leaning back in his office chair recently, 
and running a hand lightly across his very 
very high forehead, the soft-spoken Senator 
dipped into his memory for a respectful trib- 
ute to his father, the late Dr. L. L. Hill. 
Then, in a narrative generously sprinkled 
with anecdotes, he recalled his own career, 
always leaving the impression that the 
father was the son’s guiding star. 

“My father was a dedicated physician, a 
great student of medical history, and fortu- 
nately a physically strong man. He had to 
be. Even in his later years—he lived to 
84—he visited his patients in the hospital in 
the morning, made his rounds, returned 
to the hospital for a final check at 10 or 11 
o’clock at night, then went home to read or 
study until 1 or 2 in the morning.” 

Dr. Hill studied in London under the 
famed Sir Joseph Lister, father of surgical 
antisepsis. So impressed was Dr. Hill with 
his teacher that when a son was born he 
named him after the noted surgeon. And 
thus Lister Hitt was left with a double 
legacy—his father’s and the name of the 
famous Britisher he also bore. 

This carries great weight with him. “It 
was my father’s physician friends who pre- 
vailed on me to run for public office. They 
wielded great influence. All they had to do 
was say to their patients how nice it would 
be to have Dr. Hill’s son in Congress, and 
there was another vote. They probably 
knew the tack my congressional career would 
take.” 

It’s doubtful even they could have known 
the powerful position that “young Hm.“ 
would occupy after a few years in Washing- 
ton. Elected to the House in his first cam- 
paign, he switched to the Senate in 1938 
and it is there that he has left his stamp 
on the Nation’s health and research pro- 
grams. 

As chairman of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, he rides herd on 
all health legislation. And—not by happen- 
stance—he also is chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee which over- 
sees funds to carry out the programs author- 
ized by the Public Welfare Committee. 

How he obtained this dual position is 
illustrative of the gentle southerner's deter- 
mined drive. In 1949, he was a key member 
of the powerful Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. But studying his future, he decided 
to drop the post and take the lowest position 
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on the Appropriations Committee. By 1955, 
he had risen to chairmanship of the sub- 
committee handling health funds. 

Let's say I hoped all along to get the sub- 
committee chairmanship,” he said with a 
chuckle. To do a job you have to be in a 
strategic position. As a member of the 
Armed Services Committee during the war, I 
was amazed by the number of boys rejected 
for service because of physical or psychologi- 
cal reasons. And the state of our hospitals 
was shocking, so few and so overcrowded.” 

But even before this, the man who, accord- 
ing to his colleagues, “practices medicine in 
Congress” had started building his impres- 
sive legislative monument. 

Broadly speaking, it covers four fields: 

Hospitals and health facilities: The 1946 
Hill-Burton hospital and health center con- 
struction program has helped build more 
than 5,700 hospitals, health centers, and 
other health and medical facilities of all 
kinds. More than half the hospitals are 
in rural communities of less than 5,000 
population. Also, it was in this bill with 
its so-called Hill formula that Congress for 
the first time allocated funds among the 
States on the basis of need. 

“In the early days of my father’s practice,” 
said the Senator, “a doctor would be called 
to treat a bad stomach ache—appendicitis, 
The patient would be put on a wagon, 
they’d drive to the railroad station, they'd 
wait for the train, and by the time they 
finally got to the Montgomery hospital the 
appendix had burst. In 1960, we observed 
at Langdale, Ala., the 10th anniversary of 
the first hospital approved under the Hill- 
Burton Act, and I could say then that dur- 
ing the decade medical research and better 
facilities had saved about 1,800,000 lives.“ 

Medical research: He has fought for hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for research 
into the cause, cure, and prevention of can- 
cer, heart disease. cerebral palsy, mental 
illness, and many other crippling diseases. 
The Senator is proud that these efforts have 
“stimulated greatly increased emphasis on 
research among foundations, medical col- 
leges, industry, and other private sources 
of support.” In 1960, with the support of 
63 Senators of both parties, he pushed 
through Congress the “health for peace” bill 
establishing the international medical re- 
search plan for the greater flow of medical 
knowledge throughout the world, 

“My father once told me how in 1864 
Joseph Lister, then at the University of 
Glasgow, walked home with Thomas Ander- 
son, a professor of chemistry. Anderson told 
him of certain papers on putrefaction and 
fermentation recently published by a then 
little-known French chemist, Louis Pasteur. 
Lister read the publications and was con- 
vinced that living particles in the air often 
turned the surgery of his day into a charnel 
house. From this casual meeting with An- 
derson came Lister’s great principles of the 
modern treatment of wounds. The less 
transmission of medical knowledge is left to 
such chance exchanges the better.” 

Medical education and training: The Sen- 
ator for years has sponsored training and 
education programs for thousands of doctors, 
dentists, research specialists, public health 
Officials, and other medical personnel. 

“The need for more physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and other medical personnel is one 
of the greatest problems we face in the field 
of health today,” he said. “But once we 
have trained them we must be sure they 
have the facilities with which to work.” 

Preventive medicine: To “place a floor 
under the Nation’s health,” he has strongly 
supported legislation strengthening state 
and county health units in the battle against 
tuberculosis, polio, hepatitis, and other com- 
municable diseases. 

Senator HILL, a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of the University of Alabama Law School, 
gave unstinting credit to medical men who 
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helped him compile his legislative achieve- 
ments. “For example,” he said, “several 
years ago we were sponsoring a bill to pro- 
vide Federal grants to a group of medical, 
psychiatric, and rehabilitation experts to 
study the causes and treatment of mental 
ailments. Among the witnesses we asked to 
appear was Dr. Leo H. Bartemeier, who was 
then chairman of the American Medical 
Association’s Council on Mental Health. He 
put into the record the fact that about half 
of all hospital beds are occupied by mental 
patients. That was far more effective than 
if the bill’s sponsor had made such a 
statement.” 

Few doubt that the courteous Alabaman 
knows his job. He is most often called a 
pragmatic politician, a man who commands 
respect in his field because he steers clear 
of wild schemes and insists on the practical 
approach. When he moves for a vote on a 
favorite bill, chances are he knows almost to 
a Senator how his colleagues will cast their 
ballots. 

As a Pennsylvania Republican Senator re- 
marked to his Democratic colleague during 
a radio debate not long ago, “If LISTER HILL 
says this health bill is going through, I 
guess it’s silly to bother with a rollcall.” 

When Senator Hi, is talking about his 
health legislation, the soft drawl of the “deep 
South” Senator tends to dwindle, his words 
are more clipped. But the undeniable charm 
is still there, and a certain toughness of spirit 
is plainly evident. 

From time to time, newspaper columnists 
and others wonder in print how Senator 
Huis dedication to his senatorial “medical 
practice’—with time out for education and 
labor-management legislation—sits with his 
Alabama constituents. But, while obviously 
a cosmopolitan, he is vividly aware of his 
southern heritage. They tell a story on 
Capitol Hill to illustrate the point. Some 
years ago a would-be Alabama politician 
considered running for the Hill seat in Con- 
gress. He thought the incumbent perhaps 
Was not sufficiently aware of his Alabama 
background although he had vigorously up- 
held the State’s civil rights position. So the 
politician sounded out a member of the Ala- 
bama congressional delegation. What did 
the Congressman think of his chances 
against Mr, HILL? 

“There are a few things you should know,” 
replied the Congressman. “Shortly after 
Hint entered the House he introduced a bill 
to put gravestones on the graves of all Con- 
federate soldiers. The bill was enacted. 
Later on he was appointed a member of the 
Board of Visitors at West Point. On his first 
visit, he noticed that the portraits of all 
commanders were hung at the Point except 
one of Gen. Robert E. Lee. He came back 
to Washington and raised such a storm that 
Lee’s portrait was prominently displayed in 
the library at the Point. Do you still want 
to run against him?” The disconsolate of- 
fice-seeker retreated. 

Senator HILL often is asked why, consider- 
ing his background, he did not go into the 
medical profession. He has a quick reply. 
When just a boy, he chanced to walk into 
the room where his father was operating on 
a patient with a malignancy on his nose. 
“That was a horrible sight,” he said, “and 
the smell of ether didn’t help either. I fied 
the operating room and have never been 
back since, at least not for anything major.” 

There are those within and without the 
profession who are glad the Senator choose 
the legislative field. 

On April 29, 1959, the Washington, D.C., 
Board of Trade, together with the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia and re- 
lated organizations, held a unique ceremony 
at which 700 prominent Americans gathered 
to pay tribute to LISTER HILL. 

One of the most moving came from Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, director of the New York 
University Bellevue Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation. After thank- 
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ing the Senator for his work on behalf of 
America’s physicians as well as the general 
public, Dr. Rusk said: “We honor you as a 
Senator, but I think subconsciously (al- 
though we don’t say it out loud) we feel, 
Lister, that you are a doctor—that you are 
one of us. I am glad that you aren't just 
a regular doctor, because had you been, you 
would have just been like us—limited in the 
scope of your opportunity to serve. Because 
any doctor can only serve just so many 
people. 

“But you have put the tools in the hands 
of all of us. You have given us the things 
with which to work. So we are grateful to 
you. We are grateful to you in emergencies 
and in serious situations that confront doc- 
tors in the practice of medicine and surgery.” 

Asked about this tribute recently, Senator 
HILL. said quietly and self-effacingly: “My 
friends in the profession have been very 
kind to me.” Apparently the friends feel the 
kindness has been repaid. 

So often have some members of the pro- 
fession appeared before Hill-led Senate com- 
mittees that a rather rare camaraderie has 
developed between the chairman and the 
witnesses. Some years ago Dr. Ralph J. Dorf- 
man, associate director of the Worcester 
Foundation for experimental biology, Shrews- 
burg, Mass., was testifying on research leg- 
islation. As the hearing drew to a close, 
the Senator drew attention to his thinning 
hair. Patting his balding head, he asked 
facetiously, “You researchers, can’t you do 
something about this up here?” 

Told that perhaps the next generation 
would not have to worry about baldness, he 
replied: “That’s the trouble with you re- 
searchers, you're always looking to the fu- 
ture. Some of us can't wait.” 

One of the Senator’s fondest memories is 
of a school he attended as a youth, a high 
school-like institution run by the late John 
M. Starke. “Starke was a great believer in 
mental arithmetic, working out problems 
in your head. But he also hammered away 
at the value of loyalty, speaking the truth, 
right-dealing, hard work, and the joys of 
accomplishment.” 

There are many who believe LISTER HILL 
learned well. 


HYDRODEVELOPMENT IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
Washington at present, after a 3 weeks’ 
tour of the United States, is a delegation 
of hydroelectric engineers and power 
specialists from Soviet Russia. This is 
the mission which is paying our country 
a return visit authorized in reciprocity 
for a visit made in 1959 by a U.S. dele- 
gation under the joint auspices of the 
Senate Committee on Public Works and 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs consisting of Senators 
Frank Moss, acting as chairman, EDMUND 
Muskie, and myself, accompanied by a 
number of experts in this field as well as 
Senate committee staff members. 

What we learned there during this 
visit of 31 days, which carried us all over 
the Soviet Union from Leningrad in the 
north to Tbilisi in the south and Irkutsk 
in the east, was that the Russians are 
making tremendous strides in the har- 
nessing of their great rivers and gener- 
ating hydroelectric power on an unprec- 
edented scale. We visited at that time 
the great dam at Bratsk, two-thirds of 
the way across Siberia on the Angara 
River, which flows out of Lake Baikal, 
a tremendous structure which was then 
nearing completion and would when 
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completed have an installed capacity of 
4% million kilowatts. This would be 
more than twice as large as Grand Cou- 
lee, still the largest dam in America, and 
at the time of its completion in 1950 the 
largest dam in the world. But since 
that time other dams on other rivers in 
Russian Siberia have been begun, some 
of which will even far exceed the dam 
which we hope to see built shortly on the 
Yukon River in Alaska at Rampart. 
That Alaskan dam will have an installed 
capacity of pretty close to 5 million 
kilowatts. But even before it is com- 
pleted there will be larger dams in 
Russia. 


In the current June issue of Rural 
Electrification there is an excellent arti- 
cle entitled “Russian Growth: Fact or 
Fancy?” by David C. Fullarton, electrical 
engineer of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. Its conclusion 
that the United States needs to make 
greater effort to keep its long-existing 
leadership is clear and correct. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article may 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUSSIAN GROWTH: Fact or Fancy? 
(By David C. Fullarton) 


In this latter half of the 20th century 
the United States finds herself in an intense 
and often bitter competition with the Soviet 
Union in all areas of development— military, 
scientific, and economic. 

A Nation's position on the world power 
stage these days is every bit as dependent on 
its economic Capabilities as on its military 
power. Military supremacy itself is depend- 
ent to a great extent on a strong economy 
and basic to a vital, expanding economy is 
the availability of energy for productive and 
other uses. 

In our modern industrial world, electrical 
energy is by far the most practical and widely 
used form. The adequacy and growth of 
electrical capacity and consumption then be- 
comes an excellent indicator of the health 
and vitality of an economy. 

The increasing Soviet capability in all areas 
of endeavor has for sometime been a subject 
of much interest and controversy in this 
country, and the Soviet rate of growth in 
electrical capability and energy consumption 
is no exception, having brought forth much 
controversy on what the Soviets have done 
and can be expected to do in the next several 
decades. 

Many of the roots of the present contro- 
versy lie in the 1959 visit to the U.S.S.R. by 
leaders of the U.S. electrical industry. Under 
the auspices of the East-West Exchange 
Agreement, Senators Frank Moss, Ernest 
Gruening, and Edmund Muskie, accompanied 
by NRECA General Manager Clyde T. Ellis; 
APPA General Manager Alex Radin; Harry 
Kuljian, president, Kuljian Corp., Philadel- 
phia; Harvey McPhail, then chief, hydro- 
electric division, Kuljian Corp., and former 
Assistant Commissioner of Reclamation for 
Power; Victor C. Reinemer, then executive 
secretary to Senator Murray, chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs; Theodore W. Sneed, Senate Public 
Works Committee professional staff; Michael 
W. Straus, consultant to the Senate Interior 
Committee, former Assistant Secretary of 
Interior and former Commissioner of Recla- 
mation, and Milton C. Mapes, Jr., then of 
the Senate Interior Committee professional 
staff, spent 31 days in the U.S. S. R. inspecting 
power facilities. 

This group, upon their return, prepared a 
report on the relative development of water 
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and power resources in the United States 
and Soviet Russia. Among other things, 
this report showed that the Soviets are 
steadily gaining on the United States in 
power production and a projection of this 
gain shows that the Soviets could overtake 
us by 1975, provided their rate of growth, 
and ours, remain at present levels. The re- 
port also showed that their transmission 
capabilities are more than keeping pace with 
production m as are their techno- 
logical advances, particularly in the field of 
hydroelectric generation. 

The inspection group recommended, as a 
result of their tour of the U.S.S.R., that the 
United States step up development of its 
water resources, paying particular atten- 
tion to hydroelectric power; that we study 
the most efficient organization of our na- 
tional power supply function and establish- 
ment of a rational and effective planning 
function; and that the Federal Government 
expand its transmission line construction 
program to interconnect and market power 
from Federal projects and transmit, where 
feasible, privately generated power. It also 
recommended enactment of adequate re- 
sources legislation and improvements in 
governmental accounting procedures. 

The report contained graphic presenta- 
tions of the predicted total installed capacity 
and annual energy consumption of both 
countries up to about 1980 and it is from 
these predictions that the present controversy 
stems. Based on a 12.5-percent increase per 
year for the Russians and a 5-percent per 
year increase for ourselves, the Russians 
could us in annual production by 
1975 when both countries would exceed 1,700 
billion kilowatt-hours per year. These pre- 
dictions were made by the Federal Power 
Commission for the United States and by 
the Ministry of Power Station Construction 
for the U.S.S.R. 

Based on a planned average increase of 
10,660,000 kilowatts installed capacity per 
year in the United States, and an average 
increase of 22,500,000 kilowatts per year in 
the Soviet Union, for the 10-year period 
from 1965 to 1975 the Russians could surpass 
us in total installed capacity by 1975, also. 
Both countries expect to reach 425 million 
kilowatts installed in 1975. 

Not everyone the threat to 
America’s superiority in the fleld of electric 
energy posed by Soviet progress and ex- 
pansion. 

The May 2, 1960, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report contained an article entitled 
“Russia's Claims Debunked.” This article 
portrayed the Soviet Union claims of progress 
and predictions of expansion as boasts, ex- 
cept in the fields of weapons and heavy in- 
dustry. Several legislators endorsed this 
article as containing valuable information. 

The New York Times, on November 1, 1959, 
reported that investor-owned utility leaders 
were “impressed but unworried by Soviet 

Edwin Vennard, man g director 
of the Edison Electric Institute, the private 
utility trade association, was quoted as say- 
ing, There's not the slightest chance that 
they'll pass us in kilowatts.” 

Philip Sporn, an acknowledged leader of 
the private utility industry, was more con- 
servative when he said that, “we can con- 
clude that at least as to the scope of our 
development program we will not, by 1963, 
be behind the Russians * .“ Others ex- 
plain away the rapid increase in Russian 
consumption and capacity by attributing it 
to the relatively low point at which the 
Soviets now stand. A noted engineer who 
made the Russian trip in 1959 recently 
termed the report prediction very optimistic. 
He explained this opinion by advancing a 
theory of ultimate saturation in per capita 
energy consumption, an event which has not 
yet occurred in this country and seems un- 
likely for the immediately foreseeable future. 

On the other hand, it is the opinion of 
many highly respected and authoritative 
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electric power experts that Russia’s growth 
in power capability could prove disastrous to 
this Nation if it is ignored. As previously 
mentioned, military strength depends to a 
great extent on economic strength which is 
in turn highly dependent on energy 
capability. Russian progress in energy 
capability puts them in a highly competitive 
position on the world market particularly as 
to commodities such as aluminum where 
one of the major cost factors is power. The 
country having the advantage in power cost 
will probably have the upper hand in the 
world market. It has been pointed out that 
Russia has, for the past few years, been 
making phenomenal strides in conquering 
the regions of outer space, and it is not 
mere conjecture that the Soviet Union recog- 
nizes that electrical energy is also a vital 
part of her national strength. 

The big question seems to be: Will the 
present rates of growth in energy capability 
and consumption be sustained? There is no 
infallible way to determine the answer, but 
there are good indicators of what the future 
holds, 

A look at Soviet accomplishments since 
1958 shows progress very much in line with 
what was predicted in the inspection group 
report and with what the Soviets have pre- 
dicted for themselves, 

At the end of 1958, the USS.R. had 53 
million kilowatt installed capacity and had 
reached an annual consumption of 233- 
billion kilowatt-hours. In 1959 installed 
capacity went up to 59 million kilowatts, an 
11-percent increase, while annual consump- 
tion rose to 265 million kilowatt-hours. In 
1960 they installed 6.5 million kilowatts for 
a total of 67 million kilowatts and annual 
consumption rose again to 292 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. The January 23 issue of Pravda 
reported an increase of 7-million kilowatt 
capacity and consumption of 327 billion 
kilowatt-hours for 1961. The Inspection 
Committee Report predicted 337.5 billion 
kilowatt-hours annual consumption and ap- 
proximately 77 million kilowatts installed 
for 1961, and both predictions fall within 
4 percent of what the Soviets have actually 
accomplished. 

The U.S. position today is also much in 
line with the predictions made in the re- 
port. According to the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, our 1958 installed capacity was 150 
million kilowatts, increasing to 165 million 
kilowatts in 1959, 175 million kilowatts in 
1960, and 188 million kilowatts in 1961. 1958 
energy consumption was 645 billion kilo- 
watt-hours, increasing to 707 billion kilo- 
watt-hours in 1959, 765 billion kilowatt- 
hours in 1960 and 808 billion kilowatt-hours 
in 1961. The predictions were highly ac- 
curate for total installed capacity, but about 
90 billion kilowatt-hours high for our annual 
consumption. 

What is the outlook for US.S.R.-United 
States competition in the vital electric 
energy industry? The data available is 
limited but does not indicate any radical de- 
parture from Soviet expansion claims or 
American expansion expectations. It may 
take a few more years than originally an- 
ticipated but the trend is toward a nar- 
rowing of the gap between the Soviets and 
ourselves, 

The United States had for many years the 
most vital, progressive and expanding econ- 
omy in the world. Our economy continues 
to grow—we're still in first place—but we 
are growing much more slowly than the 
Soviets. 

The competition is definitely getting 
stiffer. We need increased effort to maintain 
our position and this greater effort must 
come from all segments of our economy—in- 
cluding, of course, the electric utility indus- 
try—if we are to place first in the all-impor- 
tant race for world prestige and power, 
upon which hinges, ultimately, our hope for 
peace. 


June 11 


ATTORNEY GENERAL KENNEDY’S 
ATTACK ON AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Ute Bulletin, a monthly newspaper pub- 
lished by the community services divi- 
sion of the Ute Indian Tribe at Fort 
Duchesne, Utah, contains an editorial in 
its May 26 edition expressing strong 
criticism of Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy’s remarks in Life magazine. 
The Kennedy remarks appeared under 
the caption “Buying It Back From the 
Indians,” In my opinion, this editorial 
deserves the attention of Congress, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it appear 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A recent article by Mr, Robert F. Kennedy, 
the Attorney General of the United States 
entitled “Buying It Back From the Indians,” 
in the Life magazine, evoked a storm of pro- 
tests from many Indian groups and their 
friends because of the alleged facetious and 
smug way it was presented. The protest 
centered around the presumptuousness of 
the Attorney General of the United States to 
poke fun at the plight of the original Amer- 
ican at the same time that he and his 
brother, the President, were out telling the 
world that they were champions of op- 
pressed minorities, who were living in 
squalor, ignorance, economic deprivation and 
want. 

The subject matter of the disputed 
article dealt with Indian claims against the 
Federal Government. Most of these claims 
deal with Uncle Sam's failure to live up to 
the terms of treaties and agreements made 
with the Indians back in the last century, 
usually forced upon the unwilling Indians in 
order to take away his lands and property. 
As a result of these treaties and agreements, 
some ratified and others not, the Indians 
were moved to reservations and if they were 
not willing to do so, they were quickly dis- 
posed of in the traditional frontier style of 
that day. 

Whatever may be the purpose behind Mr. 
Kennedy’s article, it only added to the con- 
fused image that the average American citi- 
zen has of his fellow citizen, the American 
Indian. He is too often viewed as anach- 
ronistic comic and a dull wit, relegated to 
a reservation which might be viewed as a 
haven for the mentally retarded, and some- 
one who is separate and apart from every 
human being, in spite of the fact that he 
has been an American citizen since 1924, 
and has played a significant role in the prog- 
ress of our country. All you have to do is 
go back to your daily papers in the State 
of Utah a few days back to find examples 
of intelligent people still floundering around 
over the question of what is an Indian and 
what isn’t. 

One champion of the American Indian who 
arose to lambast the Attorney General over 
his article was Hon. E. Y. Berry, Represent- 
ative from South Dakota. In a speech re- 
ported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 
4, 1962, Mr. Berry said, “This y man, 
brother of the President, who has been tray- 
eling all over the world, telling peoples of 
other nations what they must do and how 
they must get their own house in order, tells 
the world in this article how surprised he 
was to find that the United States must still 
pay for lands and property taken by force 
from the Indians, for which settlement has 
never been made by the Government.” Mr. 
Berry said that it was quite humorous for 
young Bobby to find that there have been 
some 370 claims filed before the Indian 
Claims Commission and that only 33 have 
been settled, while 10 others are on appeal, 
with some 200 in various stages of trial. 
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Pointing out that the reason why the Indians 
are still waiting after 100 years or so, Mr. 
Berry stated that the Federal Government 
has gone to every extreme in attempting to 
prove that the Indians are wrong, that the 
white man owes no money for the lands and 
property that he has taken from the Indian, 
that the Federal Government is not under 
obligation to keep its treaties with the In- 
dians. 

Mr. Berry’s comments reveal the ambiv- 
alence in the Attorney General's position. 
On the one hand the Federal Government has 
certain responsibilities over the Indians be- 
cause he is a ward and the Attorney General 
being a representative of that Government 
is also a protector of the Indian rights. Yet 
on the other hand, the Attorney General 
through the Department of Justice is pro- 
tecting the Federal Government from claims 
submitted by its wards because of treaties 
and agreements made when the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the wards were organized as 
nations recognized by the United States as 
foreign powers. 

In this complicated state of affairs, Mr. 
Kennedy’s article was sure to get him into 
“dutch,” and maybe if “young Bobby” as 
Mr. Berry calls him, wants to keep out of 
trouble, he might write about some other 
subject in the future. 

We would, however, just as soon forget the 
whole thing and urge the Attorney General 
of the United States to expedite the claims 
cases and bring them to conclusion as rapid- 
ly as possible. It is a blight upon the 
American citizen to have these cases hanging 
fire year after year. We would recommend 
that the Federal Government appoint ad- 
ditional staff, both to the Justice Depart- 
ment and to the Claims Commission. In 
addition we would recommend that greater 
use be made of compromise, Pretrial con- 
ferences should be used to narrow the issues 
rather than resort to time-consuming legal 
techniques in a formal trial and hearing. 
One of the frustrating aspects of presenting 
Indians claims is the notorious methods of 
the Federal Government in delaying, asking 
for extensions, and going over irrelevant 
matters. 


ADDRESS BY GOV. GEORGE D. CLYDE 
TO THE WHITE HOUSE CONFER- 
ENCE ON CONSERVATION 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
May 25 Gov. George D. Clyde, of Utah, 
addressed the White House Conference 
on Conservation. Because his remarks 
are so timely and his message so im- 
portant, I ask unanimous consent that 
his address appear in the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks. Governor Clyde is an 
outstanding expert in the natural re- 
sources field, having devoted nearly all 
of his adult life to the pursuit of en- 
lightened conservation. He was one of 
the few Republicans invited to partici- 
pate in the conference and his was one 
of the few voices proclaiming true con- 
servation in Washington’s natural-re- 
source wilderness. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT BY GEORGE D. CLYDE, 
GOVERNOR OF UTAH, AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON CONSERVATION, WEST AUDI- 
TORIUM, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHING- 
ton, D.C., May 25, 1962 
I deeply appreciate the honor of being in- 

vited to participate on this panel, and the 

privilege of speaking for an area of these 

United States whose problems are peculiar 

and sometimes unique, and of which my own 

State of Utah is typical. 
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Resource development, which we are dis- 
cussing here this morning, is the basis of 
civilized society. But natural resources 
exist in many different forms and require 
many different approaches and techniques 
for development. In the very brief time at 
my disposal, I shall not try to treat this 
enormously broad subject philosophically or 
exhaustively, but restrict myself to a few 
specific examples which are illustrative of 
the peculiar conditions in the area of the 
Nation which I represent. 

Of obvious first importance is the agri- 
cultural resource, for without food and fiber 
man could not exist. In many areas of the 
world, conditions of soil, climate, drainage, 
etc., are ideal for agricultural development, 
and development of this resource always re- 
mains of prime importance. In my own 
State, however, and vast areas of many other 
Western States have conditions comparable 
to those found in Utah, the agricultural re- 
source and its exploitation are severely 
limited. Our semiarid to arid climate re- 
quires, for the most part, irrigation for the 
growing of crops. Our rugged and barren 
terrain—the surface of Utah is 95 percent 
mountains and deserts—severely limits the 
area that can be cultivated, even when water 
is made available. To anyone living in this 
kind of country, it soon becomes apparent 
that continued growth and development 
cannot be supported by the agricultural re- 
source alone. 

Fortunately, we have many other resources 
to which we can turn. Many of our moun- 
tain slopes are abundantly forested. The 
forested slopes and high plateaus produce 
forage that can be harvested by grazing ani- 
mals—and, let me add, can be harvested in 
no other practical way. Our most rugged 
terrain is often underlain with important 
minerals, in variety and abundance. Oil 
and gas, coal and iron, nonferrous metals, 
the fissionable fuels that hold such great 
strategic importance, the new wonder metals 
such as berryllium, the many nonmetallic 
minerals which have extensive industrial 
uses—these form an important part of the 
legacy which nature has provided in lieu of 
the more obvious agricultural wealth which 
is so restricted in our part of the country. 

In addition to these tangible, material re- 
sources, we also possess intangible resources 
of immense value. Our mountains, forests, 
lakes and streams offer opportunities for 
fishing, hunting, hiking, boating, swimming 
and other forms of recreation that are be- 
coming more important day by day as living 
conditions across the Nation become more 
crowded and the pressures for healthful out- 
door recreation correspondingly increase. 
Our future depends on the wide development 
of all of these resources, both tangible and 
intangible. 

Here let us note that resource develop- 
ment is, at one and the same time, of in- 
terest and concern to the individual, to the 
local community, to the State, the region, 
and the Nation as a whole. 

The individual, or group of individuals, 
who through hard work and intelligent ap- 
Plication of modern techniques of explora- 
tion discover an oilfield or valuable mine, 
draw direct and obvious benefits. But so 
does the local community, which finds sup- 
port to a new basic industry. The State 
and the regional economy profit proportion- 
ately, and the entire Nation is strengthened. 
Resource development is a cooperative ven- 
ture between private enterprise and Govern- 
ment of every level, and a successful balance 
must be maintained if we are to achieve 
optimum results. 

We live under a system of free enterprise, 
and private initiative must be given maxi- 
mum latitude and responsibility for re- 
source development. To contend otherwise 
would be to renounce our historic and cher- 
ished way of life in favor of some measure 
of collectivism. Yet, under the broadest in- 
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terpretation of free enterprise, we have 
found that a measure of wise regulation and 
control by Government may be absolutely 
essential. 

The early lumber barons who wastefully 
despoiled vast stretches of timber country 
for quick profit had to be forcibly checked 
or hundreds of thousands of square miles 
would have been laid forever waste. In our 
western mountain country, early practices of 
overgrazing sometimes denuded watersheds, 
which later resulted in damaging floods and 
the loss of invaluable water. 

From such practices as these, and the need 
to regulate them, came the conservation 
movement which developed under the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt and his able 
band of aids led by Gifford Pinchot. In 
this day when attention is so keenly focused 
on conservation, and when the term “con- 
servation” itself is so frequently misused 
and misapplied, it is desirable that we study 
the beginnings and the development of the 
true conservation movement and the sound 
principles on which it is founded. Con- 
servation is not, and was never intended to 
be, a setting aside from use of our resources, 
but rather wise provision for use by our citi- 
zens. The classic definition of conservation, 
which no one has improved upon, was given 
more than a half century ago by W. J. Mc- 
Gee, an associate of Pinchot and the first 
Roosevelt, who said it is “the use of the 
natural resources for the greatest good of 
the greatest number for the longest possible 
time.” Pinchot, McGee, and Roosevelt did 
not attempt to eliminate the cutting of the 
forests, but to regulate it. It is instructive 
to note that, to go back to the two examples 
just cited, forests do better under controlled 
cutting than in a completely wild state, and 
watersheds are improved by the proper 
amount of grazing. All renewable resources 
can be made better and more productive 
through planned and controlled use. 

Some people contend that nonrenewable 
resources are in an entirely different cate- 
gory and must be handled differently. They 
argue that underground minerals are limited 
and can best be preserved for future need 
and use by halting present development en- 
tirely. This is not true. Mineral develop- 
ment is a continuing process, which is be- 
coming more difficult and expensive as time 
goes by and the obvious, near-surface min- 
eral deposits are used. Under our free enter- 
prise system, the profits from present 
operations must pay for the exploration, pro- 
graming and development that make pos- 
sible future production. If we halt today’s 
exploration, tomorrow's critical need will find 
us unable to produce. By way of illustra- 
tion note that “known reserves” of most im- 
portant minerals are steadily increasing, in 
spite of steadily rising consumption—we 
have consumed far more than the “total 
known reserves” of a few years ago, yet our 
present reserves are greater than those we 
have consumed, thanks to a steady program 
of exploration and development. 

The principle of true conservation is 
closely tied to that of multiple-use of our 
lands. If we are to obtain the “greatest 
good for the greatest number for the longest 
time” from our resources, we cannot divide 
up our land and assign it to exclusive single 
uses. Usually land can be put to a number 
of different but non-conflicting uses. It is 
obvious, however, that in very limited areas, 
specific single uses may have to take prece- 
dence. In the immediate area of a mine 
shaft, for example, or a sawmill, other uses 
cannot reasonably be permitted. But the 
area held to single-purpose use must be re- 
stricted to the very minimum actually neces- 
sary for the primary purpose if we are to 
derive maximum benefit from our land and 
resources, 

In the broader applications, this principle 
holds true. In setting aside an area of 
unique scenic or scientific interest as a na- 
tional park, we may ban otherwise normal 
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uses; but we must restrict the park reser- 
vation to the minimum land actually neces- 
sary to achieve our basic purpose, or else 
we may unreasonably restrict the develop- 
ment of other important resources. In the 
current discussions of a proposed new na- 
tional park in Utah, I have strongly sup- 
ported the maintenance of strict park stand- 
ards for actual park land—while others have 
proposed opening the park itself to other 
uses—but I have also urged as strongly as I 
know how that the park boundaries be 
reasonably limited so as to permit the de- 
velopment of other very important resources 
in the area. 

The role of government in resource de- 
velopment is not only to regulate and con- 
trol, but also to cooperate with and assist 
free enterprise in its task. A classic ex- 
ample of the type of cooperation of which 
I am speaking is afforded in the fleld of 
water development. Expansion and growth 
in the semi-arid and arid West would by 
now have virtually ground to a halt with- 
out it, for easily reached and cheaply de- 
veloped supplies of water would be ex- 
hausted. Under the Federal reclamation 
program begun in 1902, assistance has been 
provided to develop projects too vast and too 
complicated for private enterprise to handle 
unaided. Multipurpose projects have been 
constructed, and the proceeds of hydro- 
electric power used to help pay the costs of 
water development, and water users have re- 
paid the Government from the profits of 
operations made possible by the water pro- 
vided. More recently, under the Small Proj- 
ects Act, similar assistance—later repaid vir- 
tually in full—has been provided for less 
vast projects, but which are still too expen- 
sive for individuals or groups to undertake 
alone. In Utah, the State’s water and power 
board is providing similar assistance on a 
still smaller scale, developing small local 
projects of immense importance to various 
communities around the State, but which 
the local people alone and unaided could 
never have constructed. And I should like to 
add that we have not yet had the sponsors 
of a single project default on their repay- 
ment obligation. 

I have briefly mentioned government's role 
in resource development on both the Federal 
and the State level. I believe it is abso- 
lutely essential that Federal and State ac- 
tivities be coordinated, so as to supplement 
and complement each other effectively and 
also to avoid unnecessary overlapping, du- 
plication, or other wasteful practice. 

In Western States such as Utah, where 
most of the land is under Federal control 
and management, this is particularly neces- 
sary. Almost three-fourths of the area of 
my State is in one form or another of Fed- 
eral ownership—managed by the Bureau of 
Land Management, the Forest Service, in 
military or Indian reservations, or set aside 
as national parks or monuments. We have 
to operate on approximately a quarter of a 
State as a tax base. Other western States 
are in comparable positions, the exact per- 
centage of land in Federal ownership varying 
from State to State. I trust that people of 
other parts of the Nation will keep this in 
mind, for it explains why we must be wary 
about letting further substantial tracts of 
land, particularly land rich in mineral and 
other resources, pass out of State control. 

I have severely limited my discussion be- 
cause of the time problem we face this morn- 
ing. I trust some of the ideas I have ad- 
vanced may be further developed in the 
discussion period. Let me conclude my 
opening remarks by summing up my posi- 
tion on the role of private enterprise and 
Government in resource development: 

1. We should develop all of our resources, 
the tangible and the intangible. 
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2. So far as possible, we should adhere to 
the principle of multiple-use in resource de- 
velopment; when exclusive single use is 
practiced, the area of its application should 
be limited as much as possible, 

3. Resource development is first the re- 
sponsibility of private enterprise. Govern- 
ment assistance and/or control should be 
provided only when private enterprise can- 
not do the job effectively alone. 

4, When Government assistance and/or 
control is required, it should be provided 
with as close cooperation as possible with 
private enterprise, and with full coordina- 
tion between government at various levels. 
State laws and established practices should 
be fully and carefully considered, to avoid 
the disrupting of local economies in any part 
of the Nation. 

5. Finally, our entire effort should be di- 
rected at the goal of providing “the greatest 
good for the greatest number for the longest 
possible time.“ 


REVERSAL OF POSITION OF SAV- 
INGS AND LOAN LEAGUE ON PRO- 
POSAL TO WITHHOLD TAXES ON 
INTEREST AND DIVIDEND INCOME 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, there was published in today’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald an 
article entitled “Lobby Drops Battle on 
Dividend Tax, Fearing J.F.K. Slap.” 

I quote a portion of the article: 

The powerful savings and loan lobby has 
called off its fight against President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal to withhold taxes on inter- 
est and dividend income. 

The savings and loan industry dropped 
its fight because of fears that the Kennedy 
administration would retaliate by slapping it 
with heavy new taxes. 

The tax revision measure carries a com- 
promise formula for taxing savings and loan 
associations at the rate of about $200 million 
a year, rather than the current $9 million. 

Mr. Kennedy originally sought taxes of 
$500 million a year and the savings and loan 
officials feared he would revert to this figure 
or even propose a special tax bite on their 
associations if they continued their fight 
against the withholding feature. 


Mr. President, this has the inference 
either of being an attempt to blackmail 
a group into support of an administra- 
tion proposal or of being a situation in- 
volving a $300 million deal. I refer to 
the inference in the article that the ad- 
ministration would withdraw its request 
for a $500 million tax on the association 
and accept the House proposal which 
provides $200 million additional taxes in 
return for its withdrawing its opposition 
to the withholding tax. 

Mr. President, there is no room either 
for threats or for deals in regard to the 
enactment of our tax laws. I shall ask 
that both the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Saving and Loan Association 
present to our committee statements as 
to whether there has been a deal in re- 
turn for support of the administration’s 
proposal, or as to whether there has been 
any threatened blackmail or retaliation 
on the organization if they continue 
their opposition. Proposed changes in 
our tax laws should be supported or op- 
posed based upon their merits and not 
through fear of retaliation or as the 
result of deals. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Lossy Drops BATTLE ON DIVIDEND Tax, FEAR- 
ING J.F.K. SLAP 


The powerful savings and loan lobby has 
called off its fight against President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal to withhold taxes on interest 
and dividend income. 

The move is expected to improve prospects 
that Mr. Kennedy's tax revision bill, already 
passed by the House, will win approval from 
the Senate Finance Committee which has 
been considering it for two months. 

The United States Savings and Loan 
League, which claims to represent 6,000 
member associations, has notified Treasury 
Secretary C. Douglas Dillon and some Sena- 
tors that it now supports the measure with 
the withholding feature. 

Before dropping its fight, the league 
sparked a letter-writing campaign which 
brought hundreds of thousands of letters 
to Senators voicing opposition to Kennedy's 
plan to withhold 20 cents from every $1 in 
interest and dividends. 

At a May 9 news conference, Mr. Kennedy 
accused the savings and loan industry of 
“misinforming many millions of people” by 
giving them the impression he was proposing 
a new tax rather than merely trying to 
collect taxes which are now ignored by some. 

The savings and loan industry dropped 
its fight because of fears that the Kennedy 
administration would retaliate by slapping 
it with heavy new taxes. 

The tax revision measure carries a com- 
promise formula for taxing savings and loan 
associations at the rate of about $200 mil- 
lion a year, rather than the current $9 mil- 
lion. 

Mr, Kennedy originally sought taxes of 
$500 million a year and the savings and loan 
officials feared he would revert to this figure 
or even propose a special tax bite on their 
associations if they continued their fight 
against the withholding feature. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA HONORS 
WAYNE ASPINALL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, before 
May 28 he could be referred to as WAYNE 
ASPINALL, as Representative ASPINALL, or 
as Chairman AsPINALL. Now another ti- 
tle, and one which he richly deserves, 
has been added. Now, in addition to 
everything else, he is Dr. Wayne N. 
ASPINALL. For on that day the distin- 
guished Coloradoan received an honor- 
ary degree as doctor of laws at the com- 
mencement exercises at the University of 
Alaska, at College, Alaska. The degree 
was awarded him in recognition of his 

outstanding services as a public official 
for his district, for his State, and for 
his Nation. Perhaps most especially 
Alaskans, acting through the University 
of Alaska, were thus able to give appro- 
priate recognition to a man who as much 
as anyone else was responsible for Alas- 
ka’s attaining statehood and who in 
many other legislative and allied en- 
deavors has made mighty and magnifi- 
cent contributions to development of this 
vast northwestern land. It is sometimes 
said, Mr. President, that the modest man, 
the self-effacing man, the man who fails 
to blow his own bugle and to trumpet 
his own virtues and accomplishments, is 
ignored and forgotten and his services go 
unappreciated. This is a splendid and 
striking example to the contrary. For 
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WAYNE ASPINALL is modest; he is self- 

effacing; he is not in the habit of pub- 

licly proclaiming in his own behalf. Yet 

Alaskans knew—because they are obser- 

vant—that WAYNE ASPINALL was a pow- 

erful, influential, and effective legislator 
who was always working on their side 
in their rightful aspirations. So when 
the board of regents of the University 
of Alaska, acting through its president, 

Elmer E. Rasmuson, and the University’s 

president, William R. Wood, conferred 

the degree of doctor of laws upon WAYNE 

ASPINALL last month it was to let others 

know what Alaskans already knew so 

well; namely, that in the person of 

Wayne ASPINALL, Colorado had sent to 

the Halls of Congress a great public 

servant. 

If I may be permitted a personal note, 
Mr. President, I should like to say that it 
has been indeed a privilege for me over 
the years to count WAYNE ASPINALL as 
my friend. As Delegate in the House of 
Representatives from Alaska, I was serv- 
ing on the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee when Representative ASPI- 
NALL was first elected to Congress. As 
were all other Members, I was impressed 
at once with his fine personality, his 
studious nature, his grasp of even the 
most intricate legislation, and his atten- 
tiveness to duty. The years have gone 
by and during those years he has become 
chairman of this great committee which 
is so meaningful in terms of development 
to the West and those offshore areas 
which are still under congressional juris- 
diction. And I was made all the happier 
because Mrs. Aspinall, that wonderful 
lady from the high country of Colorado 
who has been such a helpmate to her 
husband, was able to go with him to the 
49th State and to be at his side when he 
became Dr. ASPINALL. 

Mr. President, on the occasion of these 
commencement exercises, Dr. ASPINALL 
delivered an address to the graduating 
class and others which for many reasons 
is worthy of reading by a wider audience. 
So I take very especial and personal 
pleasure in presenting it here. It is 
meaningful, indeed, that Representative 
ASPINALL, delivered his commencement 
address at one of the newer land-grant 
colleges during the centennial year of the 
signing of the Morrill Act by President 
Lincoln. In his address, Representative 
ASPINALL dwelt in detail upon the his- 
toric beginnings of our land-grant in- 
stitutions. Therefore, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include this 
address with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE WAYNE N. ASPI- 
NALL, AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, May 28, 
1962 
President Wood, members of the board of 

regents and of the faculty, honored gradu- 

ates, and members of the student body, and 
friends of the University of Alaska, to be able 
to return at this time to this great north- 
ernmost State of our Union is one of the 
most enjoyable experiences of my life. Not 
so much because of the honor which you 
show to me, which I assure you in all humil- 
ity that I do sincerely appreciate and for 
which recognition Mrs. Aspinall and I thank 
you, but rather because of the fact that I re- 
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turn after an interval of 11 years to find the 
people of this new member of our sisterhood 
of States enjoying their new status of self- 
government and meeting effectively new 
trials and problems—rather, may I say, the 
new challenges which confront them. 

At no time in the history of mankind has 
accomplishment of a feat performed, the en- 
joyment of a victory won, meant more than a 
temporary lull in the struggle which eter- 
nally confronts and belabors the progress of 
civilization. A short period only is our lot 
for a rest from our labors. Likewise, only an 
hour is permitted us to rejoice for the mile- 
stone reached. This is the lesson of history: 
those who have rested or have rejoiced in the 
fruits of their victory for too long a period 
have seen civilization and progress pass them 
by and they are left as wayfarers along the 
road. Defeat in their original cause would 
have dealt them no worse a blow. In fact, 
original defeat would have been kinder be- 
cause hopes would not have been rasied nor 
ambitions kindled into flames of high re- 
solve. 

So, as I return for a few hours to this 
physical battlefield on which so many of you 
waged such a glorious and effective struggle, 
please understand that your friends and 
companions in arms from the other members 
of our sisterhood of States realize fully the 
many, the varied, the new, and the com- 
plex problems that now confront you in your 
new and full relations with us; as well as 
those responsibilities under our form of gov- 
ernment that are peculiarly yours and yours 
alone. Keep in mind, if you will, that we 
wish to continue our help whenever and 
wherever it is in order and desired by you. 

It was clearly understood and 
during the legislative struggle for statehood 
status for the people of this area that the 
achievements of such status would not be a 
panacea for all of the difficulties which con- 
fronted the people of the territory. This un- 
derstanding was within the knowledge of 
every clear-headed and intelligent worker 
and leader enrolled in the cause of statehood. 

The recorded history of each one of the 
Original Thirteen States, together with the 
record of each and every single State since 
1790, has laid out in detail the pitfalls and 
obstacles that went with full membership 
in the Union. Many of such pitfalls still 
remain as entrapments. Many of such ob- 
stacles still block the highway to public 
understanding and efficient government 
management. The perfect state—the per- 
fect government—tis still beyond the reach 
of man. 

And so it is, and so it shall be, with our 
49th member, the incomparable—and may 
I use the term, thinking of degree only— 
the unconquerable“ State of Alaska. 

Those who would rest after suc- 
cess; those who would reap without con- 
tinual preparation of the soil and the sow- 
ing and the planting therein; those who 
would receive only; those who know not 
that the joy is, after all, in the struggle 
rather than in the victory; those of limited 
horizons and less understanding—all of 
such are, of course, not satisfied with state- 
hood as we find it in Alaska, or, for that 
matter, as we find it anywhere. Nor, in my 
opinion, would they be satisfied for long 
even if their own temporary desires were 
satisfied. 

On the other hand, those who understand 
life and accept it as it is; those who are 
willing to work in order to delight in the 
succession of harvests; those whose greatest 
joy comes from the giving of their talents; 
those brave of heart who increase their 
strength by using strength; those whose 
vision is ever fastened on the beauty of the 
rainbow; those whose understanding accepts 
the limitlessness of knowledge and accom- 
plishment are pleased and proud with state- 
hood. Their fondest hopes and ambitions 
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are to make the new State more responsive 
to the need and will of its citizens. 

Many of your pains may result from the 
recent labors. But I would rather think 
that they abide because of life itself; and 
that, as long as there is life in your body 
politic, there also must be travail and trials. 

I congratulate you on your victory. I 
commend you on the effective manner in 
which you have accepted anc discharged 
your responsibilities. I am proud of you, 
as are all of your understanding fellow citi- 
zens, in the humility with which you have 
received and accepted your newly acquired 
citizenship. 

May I add this personal word: although 
my part was insignificant in comparison with 
those of your own self-sacrificing patriots 
(and I leave each and every one unnamed 
at this time because time and facility does 
not permit the naming of all), yet I want 
you to know that I am exceedingly grateful 
that I was at least privileged to help a little. 
You have my pledge that I shall continue to 
labor in your vineyard for the preservation 
of self-government that is so precious to 
freemen everywhere. 

In the time remaining, I shall talk briefly 
about the outstanding Federal education 
program which has engendered and sup- 

such successful and effective universi- 
ties as the University of Alaska. 

While I am sure it is really not necessary 
for me to define it, let me, in the beginning, 
state that the term “land grant colleges” 
denotes a group of 68 educational institu- 
tions which were founded and developed 
under a broad Federal aid to education pro- 
gram, the centennial of which is being cele- 
brated this year. I am doubly pleased to 
have the opportunity to mark this celebra- 
tion anniversary in the pioneer State of 
Alaska where the United States still has a 
sizable remaining physical land area for 
development. 

The aspirations of our forefathers knew 
no bounds. They insisted on equal oppor- 
tunity for education of all residents at pri- 
mary, secondary, and, finally, higher levels 
regardless of the social and economic back- 
ground of such residents. The inability of 
the average resident to obtain an education 
beyond high schoo] for his sons and daugh- 
ters led inevitably to the entrance of the 
Federal Government into the field of what, 
for a better term, has been designated as 
“higher education.” 

The difficulty in obtaining entrance to col- 
lege and paying for an education was just 
part of the problem. Apparently another 
facet of equal importance was the emphasis 
that the universities of our early history 
placed on the theoretical rather than the 
practical. The people of the United States 
wanted to improve procedures in their daily 
pursuit and demanded opportunities for 
higher education in practical everyday mat- 
ters such as agriculture and the mechanical 
arts. Let me, at this point, make this ob- 
servation: The first college in the new world 
was founded with public aid. The General 
Court of the Colony of Massachusetts in 
1636—only 16 years after the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth—authorized what now looks 
like a very meager grant of 400 pounds for 
the foundation of a college. Thus was Har- 
vard College established even though later it 
was to receive its permanent endowments 
from private sources. 

Many colleges in our country’s early years 
received aid of various kinds from State gov- 
ernments. The major efforts, however, in 
the field of higher education came as a re- 
sult of private actions, some by religious 
groups. My own State of Colorado offers a 
good example, demonstrating the deep-seated 
desire of our forefathers to provide higher 
education. The first Colorado legislative as- 
sembly in 1861 authorized the incorporation 
of a university located at Boulder. However, 
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it was the middle 1870's before the university 
was actually under construction. In the 
meantime, the State also authorized an agri- 
cultural college under the Land Grant Act 
and it was opened to students in 1879. This 
school, located at Fort Collins, is today the 
Colorado State University. 

Basically, 100 years ago colleges and uni- 
versities, despite some public assistance, 
were private institutions, privately endowed 
and supported, reliant in part on tuition 
payments to meet their basic expenses. 

It is not surprising that endowments and 
other private funds were not adequate to 
meet the demands and needs of a growing 
population intent on obtaining for each 
person an education to the maximum of his 
or her ability. The parallel inability of the 
States, themselves struggling to exist as po- 
litical entities, made it inevitable that once 
again thouglit be given to the entry of the 
Federal Government in the field. Paren- 
thetically, I remind you at this time that 
we always seem to have recognized the edu- 
cated man as a national asset and that our 
first President, in effect, so stated in his 
initial message to Congress wherein he also 
suggested consideration of a national uni- 
versity. 

The first recorded public advocacy of a 
system of colleges founded on support fur- 
nished by public land, however, is contained 
in a speech made by Prof. Jonathan Turner 
before the Illinois Teacher's Institute on 
May 13, 1850. His was a broad plan for a 
State university for ‘‘the industrial classes.” 
Six years later, Congressman Justin Smith 
Morrill of Vermont introduced a resolution 
supporting a land grant college system. 
This was followed by his land grant bill on 
December 14, 1857. 

Without going into the details of the 
legislative history of the act, I would like 
to review some of the very pertinent steps 
which afford the lessons that only history 
can give us. We know today that the land 
grant college program is one of the ex- 
portable ideas for which the United States 
is known throughout the world and par- 
ticularly in the developing countries of to- 
day. Yet it took 5% years from the time 
that the first measure was introduced in 
Congress before it became law. Many of 
the individual actions on the bill were de- 
cided by narrow votes, some a one-vote roll- 
call margin. 

The first time the bill was passed, in 
February 1859, it was vetoed by President 
Buchanan who made the first point that 
it would create a competitive situation that 
would curtail the Federal Government's in- 
come from the sale of public lands. And, 
to emphasize his point, he estimated that 
in the next fiscal year the United States 
might lose the sum of $5 million, an amount 
that today is considered by many to be a 
satisfactory variable in any estimate of Fed- 
eral expenditures in a given area of oper- 
ation. 

The second point of the veto message 
stressed the Federal-State relationship and, 
in words that might be used today by op- 
ponents of Federal aid to education, pro- 
claimed: 

“Should the time ever arrive when the 
State governments shall look to the Federal 

for the means of supporting them- 
selves and maintaining their systems of edu- 
cation and internal policy, the character of 
both Governments will be greatly deteri- 
orated.“ 

The veto message then warned that the 
legislation would injure the newer States 
by putting vast amounts of their lands into 
the hands of outside speculators, be of 
doubtful assistance in the advancement of 
agriculture and the mechanical arts (par- 
ticularly since the Government would have 
no power to police the grants) and that it 
would permit the Federal Government to 
subsidize schools to compete unfairly with 
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the struggling colleges and universities that 
had been established by private means. 

Finally, President Buchanan said, the bill 
violated the Constitution because (1) Con- 
gress did not have the power to appropriate 
money for education; and (2) the right of 
Congress to “dispose” of the public domain 
did not embrace the right to give away the 
public lands. 

So we see that 100 years ago there were 
those who would not open up the frontiers 
of knowledge, just as some in 1962 refuse 
to permit those frontiers, now open, to be 
broadened in order finally to assure educa- 
tion to the maximum of each person's 
ability. 

Three years after the veto, in 1862 when 
the Union was facing an uncertain future 
in a War Between the States, the Congress 
voted its confidence in the ultimate sur- 
vival of this Nation and, despite the Civil 
War, took the courageous action of passing 
the land grant bill, which President Lin- 
coln signed into law. Once again in a time 
of struggle and trial, a constructive and 
forward step was taken. 

The act of July 2, 1862, made available to 
participating States donations of public 
lands, apportioned to each State on the basis 
of 30,000 acres for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress with the objective that 
these lands would provide a financial foun- 
dation in each State for the “endowment, 
support, and maintenance of at least one 
college, where the leading object shall be, 
without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the mechan- 
ical arts in such manner as the legislatures 
of the States may respectively prescribe in 
order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions in life.” 

Let me point out another way in which 
times have not changed too much; or in 
which history repeats itself. The passage 
of this act in 1862 was made more certain 
by providing, as stated in the quoted objec- 
tives, for the teaching of military tactics. 
Today, too, we find that a defense posture 
for a measure gains some votes—and quite 
often in the name of education, 

In 1863 three States—Iowa, Connecticut, 
and Vermont—accepted the terms of the 
Morrill Act, even though two of these 
States—Vermont and Iowa—had opened 
State institutions to students prior to that 
time. Every State has come into the program 
as did three territories, of which two are now 
States and the third a Commonwealth. 
There are today a total of 68 land-grant 
colleges made up of 20 separate colleges of 
agriculture and mechanical arts, 32 State 
or territorial universities that were either 
established or further developed as a re- 
sult of the Land Grant Act, and 16 
agricultural and mechanical colleges origi- 
nally set up for Negroes throughout the 
South. One additional Negro college has 
not retained its status as a land-grant 
institution. 

Along with Hawaii and Puerto Rico, Alaska 
prepared for its participation in the fabric 
of US. life by establishing a land-grant 
college. The University of Alaska, which 
was started in 1915 and opened in 1922, 
accepted the term of the Morrill Act as a 
full participant in the land-grant system 
in 1929 and stands today as an important 
milestone in the struggle on the road from 
an outpost territory to full statehood. In 
the 40 years of its operation, the university, 
as the only institution of higher learning in 
the territory, trained those who led the cross- 
ing of the frontier into a full partnership 
with the other States of the United States. 

I submit that the land-grant colleges have 
played an equally important role in each of 
the other States and in Puerto Rico. Even 
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though the initial emphasis, in the original 
act, was on agricultural and mechanical arts 
studies, the fact is that the Land Grant Act 
by its very terms encouraged a much broad- 
er, more liberal education for all. 

No review of the College Land Grant Act 
would be complete, in my opinion, without 
a word concerning the charge of “giveaway.” 
President Buchanan’s veto message, in 1859, 
had a comment conce the right—or 
rather the alleged lack of right—of Congress 
to “give away” public lands. 

But, this was no giveaway. I have had oc- 
casion recently in connection with the Home- 
stead Act Centennial observance—and will 
take every opportunity given me—to empha- 
size that the pattern of land laws requiring 
development in return for land, involved no 
giveaway. This is how our Nation grew and 
prospered. 

The inducement of the act I have been 
discussing was to offer lands in return for 
the establishment of institutions of higher 
learning designed to bring broad practical 
and liberal arts education to all Americans. 
To achieve the resource of an educated pop- 
ulace, we utilized the resource we had: land. 

That the act succeeded is readily evident 
from some rather staggering statistics. Only 
18 percent of all college students are en- 
rolled in the 68 land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities. Nonetheless, we find that these 
institutions award approximately 40 percent 
of all the doctoral degrees in the United 
States. In addition, a majority of the liv- 
ing American Nobel Prize winners hold de- 
grees from these institutions. We have de- 
gree holders from land-grant colleges in 
positions of responsibility in industry as 
well as government. And, although there 
has been an effort to focus attention in a 
different direction, you should know that 
half of President Kennedy's Cabinet have 
one or more degrees from State universities, 
three of which are land-grant colleges. In 
addition, the Secretary of the Army, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the head of the CIA, and the Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency have all 
earned degrees at land-grant schools. 

The land-grant colleges have also con- 
tributed significantly to our military 
strength. The teaching of military tactics 
as one of the p of the 1862 act led 
to the establishment of an activity we all 
take for granted today; namely, the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, familiarly known as 
ROTC. Military leaders have repeatedly paid 
tribute to the ROTC program which, has, on 
the one hand, helped supply our soldier lead- 
ers but, and possibly more important, also 
has proven to be important in the balance 
between the civilian and military control of 
our Armed Forces. 

The joint responsibility for military lead- 
ership that results from training in the Mil- 
itary Academies and in the land-grant col- 
leges in parallel programs helps to assure 
that our military organizations will not be 
taken over by any Prussian-style military 
general staff clique. 

Before concluding, I would like to make 
some specific observations concerning your 
own University of Alaska. Of course, you 
know even better than I, the part played by 
Dr. Charles D. Bonnell, first president of the 
institution. Under Dr. Bonnell, the Alaska 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, which 
opened in 1922 with six students, grew in 
size and prestige. One important milestone 
came on July 1, 1935, when the college be- 
came the University of Alaska. 

I was very much impressed, on reading 
the catalog, to find that there is no tuition 
at the university for residents of Alaska. 
The availability of scholarships for the pay- 
ment of dormitory rent helps extend the 
principle of education for all who have the 
ability therefor without regard to financial 
ability to pay. 
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You are justifiably proud of your museum. 
I trust you will always be able to maintain 
it as a storehouse of knowledge pertaining 
to the entire history of Alaska. 

Other services which the university per- 
forms are of equal importance in the prog- 
ress made and to be made. I refer to such 
things as the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, the agricultural extension service, and 
the biological survey experiment station es- 
tablished in 1927 for the investigation of 
natural phenomena in the area. 

I salute you and the tremendous strides 
you have made in 40 years. I know that your 
greatest contributions—and the contribu- 
tions of the State of Alaska—are still ahead 
of you. But we know now that you here 
at the University of Alaska and the other 
land-grant colleges and universities already 
have given to the United States in full meas- 
ure for what you have received. Yes, in- 
stead of a giveaway, the U.S. Congress, with 
the approval of President Lincoln, made an 
investment that has paid handsome divi- 
dends. 

Let me assure you that the Congress of the 
United States will continue to support, with 
necessary authorization and appropriations, 
the type of work that has been done at this 
and other land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, for as long as they keep moving for- 
ward in the frontiers of knowledge and 
learning. Here in Alaska it is evident that 
the physical frontier and the educational 
frontier will be penetrated together and this 
great State enabled to develop to its fullest 
potential capacity. With you, we shall con- 
tinue to invest in the future. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR WALLACE F. 
BENNETT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Chicago Sun Tribune 
for June 10, 1962, a very interesting 
article written by Willard Edwards un- 
der the title, “BENNETT Between Two 
Fires in Utah Race,” which carries the 
subtitle Senator's Docile Mien Belies 
Ability.“ Frankly, Mr. President, I can 
fully subscribe to that. It is an inter- 
esting article, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Tribune Press Service] 


BENNETT BETWEEN Two FIRES IN UTAH 
Race—Senator’s DOCILE MIEN BELIES ABILITY 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, June 9.—Senator WALLACE F. 
BENNETT, Of Utah, is a quiet man, mild man- 
nered, who has spent 12 years in the Senate 

himself an expert on complex legis- 
lation relating to finance, labor, and indus- 
try. 

He doesn't make the headlines with vocif- 
erous oratory as do many of his colleagues. 
Capitol Hill feature writers, always eager for 
a colorful subject, have searched his career 
and personality and turned elsewhere for 
livelier copy. 

He is a businessman, a Republican, con- 
servative, high in the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints (Mormon), happily 
married with 5 children and 19 grandchil- 
dren. He is 63 and bald and a tremendous 
worker. He commands respect on both sides 
of the aisle, wields considerable influence on 
the floor, and holds high-ranking position 
on the most important committees. 


FIRE ON BOTH SIDES 


In the normal course of events, BENNETT, 
seeking reelection to a third term, could ex- 
pect a busy campaign, not too hectic, in 
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which he would rely rather confidently on a 
record of substantial accomplishment. 

Not so in this topsy-turvey year of 1962. 
He faces one of the noisiest, rough-and-tum- 
ble combats in the Nation, and a double- 
barreled attack from both the far right and 
the far left which would tax the resources of 
any candidate. 

In the Republican primary, BENNETT ex- 
pects to face a strong opponent who con- 
siders him a “damned Socialist,” although 
BENNETT’S voting record places him among 
the 10 most conservative Members of the 
Senate. 

After winning that contest, and the odds 
favor it, BENNETT will be opposed by a Demo- 
cratic “liberal” candidate who will attack 
him as “ultrareactionary.” 

The situation was stamped “weird” by an 
associate but there are a number of other 
election contests this year in which Republi- 
can candidates will be dodging fire from both 
the left and right wings, hoping to con- 
vince the voters that there is a sensible mid- 
dle ground between extremist viewpoints 
where reasonable men may congregate. 


LEE HIS LIKELY OPPONENT 


Former Vice President Nixon has just had 
his baptism of fire in one of these strug- 
gles, winning decisively but menaced by a 
residual bitterness in the defeated candi- 
date’s followers as he faces his Democratic 
opponent. 

BENNETT'S prospective Republican oppo- 
nent in the primary is J. Bracken Lee, Gov- 
ernor of Utah from 1949 to 1957, and now 
mayor of Salt Lake City. 

Lee is about as far right as they come. 
The key plank in his platform is abolition 
of the income tax amendment to the Consti- 
tution. He has vast contempt for Republi- 
cans anywhere to his left. 

In all the vote ratings published by such 
organizations as Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, and the AFL-CIO’s committee for po- 
litical education, BENNETT is listed as among 
the most conservative Senators. 


CAN’T FILE AS INDEPENDENT 


The A.C.A. index for 1961, based upon 
votes for economy in government, local and 
State control, and support of the Constitu- 
tion gave BENNETT a 100-percent rating. The 
A.D.A. rating for the same year, based on the 
percentage of votes for liberal programs, 
gave BENNETT a zero rating. 

Lee refused to accept these ratings. When 
questioned, he growled that BENNETT was “a 
damned Socialist.” Presumably, BENNETT'S 
doubts that elimination of the income tax 
will solve all national problems placed him 
on Lee’s blacklist. 

In 1958, after being worsted in the Re- 
publican primary, Lee ran as an independ- 
ent, splitting the conservative vote, and 
bringing about the defeat of the Republican 
incumbent, Senator Arthur V. Watkins. 

His present plans are said to involve op- 

BENNETT in the primary September 
12 but the law has been now amended to 
prevent his filing as an independent if he 
loses. 
KENNEDY TO GO ALL OUT 


Lee is a vigorous campaigner with a strong 
following, not disposed to spare invective 
against an opponent. BENNETT will be under 
constant attack as a crypto-liberal despite 
his voting record. 

After a frenzied period of defending his 
conservatism, BENNETT, if he gains the ex- 
pected victory over Lee, will turn to face 
a fresh attack from the probable Democratic 
candidate, Representative Davin S. KING 
who will hammer BENNETT as a depraved 
throwback to the McKinley era. 

The Kennedy administration is prepared 
to throw all of its resources into the western 
State in behalf of Ka. The son of a late 
Utah Senator, William H. King, the two-term 
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Congressman is known in Washington as an 
advanced liberal who supports all the ad- 
ministration’s spending and welfare pro- 
grams. 

When he returns to Utah, Kinc assumes a 
conservative mantle, contending, for exam- 
ple, that the medicare bill “is the conserva- 
tive approach—the capitalistic way of meet- 
ing a universal public need.” 


SECRETARY PUNCTURES BUBBLE 


Kine must weather his own Democratic 
primary and will be under severe attack from 
opponents who don’t think much of his con- 
gressional record but he is expected to win. 

His claim to conservation was recently 
challenged when copies of an interview with 
one of his secretaries were circulated. Re- 
turning to her hometown of Russell, Kans., 
this young woman innocently punctured her 
employer’s assumption of the conservative 
label. 

“We're both liberal Democrats and proud 
of it.“ she said and breathlessly revealed that 
President Kennedy had personally called 
Representative Kro on the telephone. 

The yoters of Utah, who remain essentially 
conservative whatever their party affiliation, 
may justifiably be confused by November. 
They will have been confronted with ultra- 
conservatism, moderate conservatism, and 
liberalism posing as conservatism. 


BOTH ARE MORMONS 


The gentle influence of the Mormon 
church pervades the State. Seventy percent 
of the residents are Mormons. The church 
usually maintains a neutral attitude. Both 
BENNETT and Kinc are church members, 

A majority of labor union members are 
Mormons. Utah is a “right to work” State, 
barring compulsory union membership, but 
the law has had no effect on wages or union 
membership. 

BENNETT accepts with philosophic good 
humor the prospect of a rough campaign. 
He is no novice to such combat. On his 
first try for the Senate 12 years ago, he de- 
feated a veteran New Deal Democrat, Sen- 
ator Elbert Thomas, chairman of the Senate 
Labor Committee, in a notable upset. He 
won a second term easily in 1956. 

In 1949, he was elected president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the 
first representative of small business and 
the first man west of the Mississippi to hold 
this office. 


RECORD COMMANDS RESPECT 


“They'll hang the NAM around my neck 
and try to picture me as a tool of big busi- 
ness,” he predicted, smiling. “I expect to 
get hit with every trick in the book. Ill 
trust to my record in the Senate to pull me 
through.” 

An examination of that record created re- 
spect for BENNeETT’s political sagacity. He 
has combined accomplishments for his State 
with work on a national scale. He spon- 
sored legislation which helped to bring the 
missile industry into Utah and played a 
key role in obtaining congressional approval 
of the Upper Colorado River Act, reclama- 
tion projects, highways, and national parks. 

As a high ranking member of the Senate 
Finance and Bank and Currency Commit- 
tees, he is regarded as one of the “solid 
men” in the Senate—the hard workers who 
sometimes perform their greatest service in 
stopping bad legislation. 

HIGH TRIBUTE BY IKE 

Recognized as the minority party’s spokes- 
man on fiscal and monetary policies, BEN- 
NETT is a member of the GOP policy com- 
mittee. President Eisenhower called him 
“one of the most respected men in the United 
States.” 

Nobody would expect it of an office clerk 
in a paint store who developed a new paint- 
mixing process and rose to prosperity, but 
BENNETT has written two books, “Faith and 
Freedom,” and “Why I Am a Mormon.” 
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He walks 4 miles to work each day, hikes 
on snowshoes in winter, rides and exhibits 
prize show horses, directs a famous choir in 
Salt Lake City. In his youth, he was prin- 
cipal of a Colorado academy. He is open 
to the suspicion of being an intellectual. 


TRIBUTE TO JUAN T. TRIPPE, PRES- 
IDENT OF PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
AIRWAYS 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 

very much pleased to read two outstand- 

ing editorials in the Chicago Daily News 
and the Chicago Sun-Times of last Fri- 
day, June 1. Each of these editorials 
concerned itself with the 35th anniver- 
sary of the stewardship of Juan T. Trippe 
as president of Pan American World 

Airways. 

In these days of multimillion-dollar 
jet transports and air speeds faster than 
sound, we sometimes give little thought 
to the pioneering spirit of the early air 
adventurers who made this contempo- 
rary air age possible. 

It is hard to believe that Pan Ameri- 
can is only 35 years old. Although the 
corporation was organized on June 1, 
1927, actual flight operations between 
Key West and Havana did not begin un- 
til October 28 of that year. 

Mr. President, Juan Trippe’s record of 
contributions to the national defense, to 
postal service and to the commerce of 
the United States over 3% decades have 
been monumental. His airline has often 
been referred to as an unofficial instru- 
ment of our State Department, and cer- 
tainly any international air carrier which 
goes into 81 different countries carries 
with it a tremendous diplomatic respon- 
sibility. Pan American has more than 
fulfilled its obligation as a significant 
example of American free enterprise. 

Mr. President, these two editorials en- 
titled “Juan Trippe, Airline Pioneer” 
and “Typically American” I commend to 
this entire body for reading, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be made a 
part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, June 1, 1962] 

TYPICALLY AMERICAN 

Juan T. Trippe left Yale during World 
War I to become a naval aviator. This 
changed his life and the aviation industry. 
He returned to college after the war and in 
1927, when he was just under 28 years old, 
he founded Pan American World Airways. 

Today Trippe celebrates his 35th anni- 
versary as president of the airline. In his 
lifetime he has seen it grow from a 90- 
mile overwater route between Florida and 
Havana to a global network of more than 
70,000 miles. 

We are pleased to have an occasion to re- 
call the success story of Juan Trippe and 
his airline because it may serve as an in- 
spiration for today’s upcoming generation. 
It shows that ideas and enterprise do pay 
off, not only in dollars but in the personal 
satisfaction that comes from doing a good 
and useful work. Pan Am performance for 
our Government and others in war and peace 
has brought recognition and citations. 

Trippe has abounded with ideas. In the 
35 years he has run Pan Am, the airline has 
come up with 35 American aviation industry 
“firsts.” It was the first American airline 
to operate a permanent, international serv- 
ice, to use radio communications, to de- 
velop a complete aviation weather service, 
and to serve meals in the air. 
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It was the first airline to provide tourist- 
class service outside the continental limits 
of the United States and to build airplanes 
specifically designed for such service. 

In this connection Trippe has been a 
strong advocate of bringing air transporta- 
tion down to the price the average person 
can pay. He has had to contend with a Eu- 
ropean view that air travel is a luxury for 
the wealthy and should be high priced. In 
1945 he put into effect a $275 one-way fare 
to London but had to withdraw it because of 
foreign governments’ objections. But by 
1952 he was able to put low tourist fares 
into effect permanently after overcoming 
oversea objections. 

“Foreign travel,” says Trippe, “is no longer 
a luxury. It is a necessity if Americans are 
to understand the problems, politics, the re- 
ligions, the ideas, and the ideals of other 
nations. Our people must become world 
minded if our Nation is to discharge well its 
new responsibility as the leader of the free 
world.” 

Those are our sentiments, too, often ex- 
pressed on this page. We would add this 
thought: Low air fares should help bring 
people of other countries to our land, too, 
so that they will understand us better. 

Trippe’s airline well deserves the word 
“American” in its title. It is typically Amer- 
ican in philosophy and performance. 


From the Chicago Daily News, June 1, 1962] 
JuAN TRIPPE, AIRLINE PIONEER 


Within 24 hours after North Korea 
launched its aggressive attack southward in 
1950, a Pan American World Airways plane 
was on its way with supplies for the hard- 
pressed defenders. This fast action tells why 
all governments seek to build a civil air 
transport industry that will be available for 
such emergencies. 

It is a little hard to realize that the giant, 
worldwide, American airways systems are less 
than 40 years old. The date is emphasized 
by the fact that Juan Trippe, president of 
Pan American, is celebrating today his 35th 
year at the helm of the system he founded 
in 1927. 

It began as a 90-mile hop between Miami 
and Havana. Rapidly its flying Clippers ex- 
panded their routes till they circled the 
world. The value to the Nation of the man- 
agerial experience this gained, and the equip- 
ment accumulated, was demonstrated with 
Pearl Harbor. The company's crews and 
maintenance facilities were placed at the dis- 
posal of the armed services, along with its 
invaluable lines of communication. After 
the war, Trippe was awarded the Medal for 
Merit for “his organizing capacity and his 
managing skill, his patriotic and unselfish 
cooperation. * * *” 

Pan Am’s jets are all committed to the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet, and comprise 61 per- 
cent of the modern air carriers thus available 
to the Government in time of emergency. 
The company deserves credit, too, for the job 
it has done as the contractor for the plan- 
ning and operation of the missile center at 
Cape Canaveral. 

Sometimes the names associated with great 
enterprises are those of figureheads. It is 
not so in Pan Am, for the growth and effi- 
ciency of the organization is a monument to 
the genius of Juan Trippe. Such men do 
not always get the credit due them for their 
achievements. It is a pleasure to salute him 
and his associates on this significant anni- 
versary. 


SENATOR GRUENING AND THE 
SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
ARE CORRECT IN THEIR AP- 
PRAISAL OF THE STATE DE- 
PARTMENT 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, June 7, 1962, the Seattle Post- 
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Intelligencer published an editorial re- 
garding the fisheries problem of Alaska 
and how it affects the whole Pacific 
Northwest. It refers to my good friend 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
(Mr, Gruentne]. I read the first para- 
graph: 


Senator Ernest GRUENING of Alaska is cor- 
rect in his charge that the State Depart- 
ment appears always to take the side of 
foreign nations in international fisheries 
disputes. 


I thoroughly agree with that and with 
the rest of the editorial. 

I say to my friend from Alaska, I no- 
tice in the editorial it is stated: 


To some extent the Fisheries Division was 
reinstated under Robert Lovett (when he 
was Under Secretary) and thought is again 
given to the problem of Japanese and Rus- 
sian catches of American-spawned salmon. 


That is true. When Robert Lovett was 
the Under Secretary of State the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and I went to the 
State Department. After some long 
conferences the Fisheries Division was 
raised to a policy level in the State De- 
partment, so that someone there could 
help to determine policy. Since Mr. 
Lovett left the Department the Fisheries 
Division has gone down again. 

What the Senator from Alaska and 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer are talk- 
ing about is absolutely correct. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Can HAPPEN 


Senator Ernest GRUENING, of Alaska, is 
correct in his charge that the State De- 
partment appears always to take the side of 
foreign nations in international fisheries dis- 
putes. 

For many years the late Miller Freeman 
of Seattle fought for an expert fisheries di- 
vision in the State Department. The goal 
was finally accomplished under Cordell Hull. 

Edward W. Allen, Seattle attorney and 
foremost world fisheries expert, gives the 
background in a recent issue of Sea Fron- 
tiers, a magazine of oceanography. He says, 
“When Secretary Stettinius’ reorganizers re- 
vamped the Department of State, they elimi- 
nated the division on fisheries and turned it 
over to a mere clerkship.” 

“What,” asked an Assistant Secretary, “has 
this Department to do with a can of fish on 
a grocer's shelf?“ 

To some extent the fisheries division was 
reinstated under Robert Lovett (when he was 
Under Secretary) and thought is again given 
to the problem of Japanese and Russian 
catches of American-spawned salmon, 

But Senator GRUENING’s statement still 
holds, even if we admit that the problem is 
no longer a simple one. The fact remains 
that the Japanese are taking millions of 
salmon, that Japanese and Russian trawlers 
are taking billions of pounds of ground fish 
on the Alaska side of the Bering Sea. 

Due to these facts, and others which have 
to do with the fish and domestic conserva- 
tion, the Pacific Northwest, British Colum- 
bia, and Alaska could lose their fisheries, so 
vital to the economy. 

This could happen. As we debate the 
matter in untried realms of international 
fisheries law, and as the State Department 
ponders globally, foreign fishermen cut bait— 
and fish. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Washington. I 
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know he will be interested to learn that 
after the State Department failed to act, 
in response to the very pressing requests 
of Governor Egan to do something about 
the situation, the invasion of long es- 
tablished Alaskan waters by Japanese 
fishing vessels, Governor Egan was com- 
pelled to act as he did, with the uni- 
versal support of the people of Alaska. 

Subsequently, there was a meeting at 
which my able colleague from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], and he, I, and others 
discussed the problem with State De- 
partment officials. We found there was 
a great reluctance on their part to take 
the position which seemed clear to us— 
that these waters which the Japanese 
were fishing were historically American 
waters, that this fishing was the life- 
blood of the Alaskan economy, that these 
foreign fishermen were coming to the 
area and paying no attention to con- 
servation measures, which our fishermen 
respect, but scooping out the fish. 

Under those circumstances, we had 
hoped and assumed there would be a 
vigorous and active effort on the part 
of the State Department to support our 
national interest which would be auto- 
matic. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What would hap- 
pen if American ships should go to the 
Sea of Japan, or off the island of Hok- 
kaido, or off the Kamchatka Peninsula, 
and start fishing? What would happen 
then? 

Mr. GRUENING. I suspect that they 
would never return. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and by my 
colleague from Alaska [Mr. Grueninc] 
as to the gravity of the situation in the 
coastal waters of Alaska. 

As other nations begin to move into 
those waters to fish the resources which 
have always been regarded not only 
Alaskan in origin but also Alaskan in 
fact, I wish to say that unless the Fed- 
eral Government on a national level pays 
more attention to the fishery of the 
North Pacific, and unless it does some- 
thing affirmative and effective concern- 
ing the problem, there will not be any 
fishery resources left for Alaskans and 
other Americans who have for scores of 
years depended upon this fishery for 
their livelihood, and who have produced 
so much of the protein food so necessary 
for the American table. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank my col- 
league. On a somewhat unrelated sub- 
ject, but not wholly without pertinence, 
a hearing was held on the domestic gold 
problem last week before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Mining and Minerals and 
the very obvious need to do something for 
our dwindling gold industry was empha- 
sized by all the committee members. 
Representatives from the Treasury De- 
partment appeared. We tried to elicit 
from them some understandable expla- 
nation of their view that if the Federal 
Government merely subsidized our gold 
miners that would somehow have ter- 
rible repercussions all over the world, 
and that the psychology of other nations 
would be adverse. 

There would be a flight from the dol- 
lar, these officials alleged, although there 
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was and is no intention of devaluating 
the dollar. After hearing the dire proph- 
ecies of calamity, I felt obliged to make 
an analogy between the attitude of those 
officials and the aspen leaf, which quakes 
and trembles even where there is no 
breeze and no ascertainable cause. I 
think the same thing applies to the State 
Department. Such officials are so full 
of timidity and fear that they lack the 
courage to stand up squarely for Ameri- 
can rights and the interests of our own 
people. 

In times past our Presidents and Sec- 
retaries of State took that kind of posi- 
tive, affirmative position, and we were 
respected throughout the world. I am 
fearful that we are losing that respect 
through the timidity and vacillation of 
some of our Cabinet members in charge 
of important functions, gravely affecting 
some of our domestic interests. I hope 
time will prove me wrong. 


UNITED STATES BIDS FAREWELL 
TO A GOOD FRIEND: CARLOS P. 
ROMULO 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo—soldier, statesman, 
Philippine patriot, Ambassador to the 
United States—now is returning home 
to the Philippines. 

Highlights of his illustrious career in- 
clude: service with General MacArthur 
in World War II; a significant role in 
creating the United Nations; a former 
President of the U.N. General Assembly; 
a delegate to the United Nations. 

For our country, particularly, he has 
demonstrated wise, loyal, and courageous 
friendship: 

When we were wrong, he told us so. 

When we were right, he said so. 

And in both cases, he understood us— 
as a people, and as a Nation. 

Reflecting thoughtfully and construc- 
tively upon United States and free world 
policy in southeast Asia, he has been of 
special help to us. 

Now, General Romulo is returnin 
home to be president of his alma mater, 
the University of the Philippines. 

We wish him Godspeed. With him 
go our hopes and prayers; for personal 
well-being and happiness; for continued 
satisfaction and self-fulfillment in his 
endeavors; and for continued benefits 
to his own country—which he has served 
so well—and the world, from his wise 
counsel accrued from long statesman- 
ship in world affairs. 

Yesterday, This Week magazine pub- 
lished a brief farewell from this distin- 
guished statesman and friend, General 
Romulo, entitled “Something to Re- 
member.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SoMETHING To REMEMBER 


(By Carlos P. Romulo) 

Iam going home, America—farewell. 

For 17 years, I have enjoyed your hospi- 
tality, visited every one of your 50 States. I 
can say I know you well. 

I admire ana love America. 
ond home. 


It is my sec- 
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What I have to say now in parting is both 
a tribute and a warning: Never forget, Amer- 
icans, that yours is a spiritual country. 

Yes, I know that you are a practical people. 
Like others, I have marveled at your fac- 
tories, your skyscrapers, and your arsenals. 

But underlying everything else is the fact 
that America began as a God-loving, God- 
fearing, God-worshipping people, knowing 
that there is a spark of the Divine in each 
one of us. It is this respect for the dignity 
of the human spirit which makes America 
invincible. May it always endure. 

And so I say again in parting, thank you, 
America, and farewell. May God keep you 
always—and may you always keep God. 


MR. JUSTICE FELIX FRANKFURTER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Washington Sunday Star published 
an article entitled “Portrait of a Jus- 
tice—Mr. Frankfurter: Liveliest of the 
Nine,” written by Arthur Edson, of the 
Associated Press. 

I remember the appearance of Felix 
Frankfurter before the Committee on 
the Judiciary when his nomination was 
under consideration. At that time, he 
was supposed to be a liberal. Through 
the years, he has demonstrated that he 
is probably neither a liberal nor a con- 
servative, but is really a sound, able man. 

Mr. Edson has written an excellent 
sketch of Justice Frankfurter, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PORTRAIT OF A JUSTICE—MR. FRANKFURTER: 
LIVELIEST OF THE NINE 
(By Arthur Edson) 

Majestically eight black-gowned justices 
approach the impressive mahogany bench of 
the Supreme Court. 

Carefully eight young pages see that each 
is properly seated. 

Dutifully the ninth page pushes forward 
a smaller leather chair, empty and lonely 
looking. 

Yet even without this dramatic reminder 
everyone would know that Felix Frankfurter 
is missing. 

For Justice Frankfurter—at 79 the oldest of 
the justices—is so gay, so relentless in his 
eternal questioning, so scholarly, so waspish 
and occasionally so rude (there's no other 
word for it) that his personality dominates 
the court when it’s on public display. 

As one lawyer described it: 

“What a dull day when Frankfurter isn’t 
around. He stirs some of the other justices 
up.” 

Justice Frankfurter hasn't been around 
since April 5 when he had what was called 
a temporary stoppage in blood flow to the 
brain; in blunter words, a stroke. 

CONDITION IS IMPROVING 

Friends say his condition has improved, 
that his voice is becoming stronger, that he 
is able to tend to his correspondence and that 
there's every expectation he will be back 
when the court begins its fall term, Octo- 
ber 1. 

True, life hasn’t been kind to Justice 
Frankfurter lately. His wife, Marion, has 
been severely crippled by arthritis. He had a 
heart attack in 1958. And now this. 

But Justice Frankfurter's hero, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, served on the Court until 
he was 91. There's every reason to suspect 
Mr. Frankfurter would like to match that 
record. 

But this convalescent period offers a 
chance to look at a remarkable public figure, 
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one who had never heard a word of English 
when he arrived in this country at the age 
of 12, but one who in an incredibly busy life 
has become one of the most influential and 
significant men of our times. 

Whether this influence has been for good 
or bad depends not only on whom one talks 
to, but also on when one has the conversa- 
tion. 

Some conservatives who once feared he 
was a Red-eyed radical now think he's an 
indispensable pillar of society. Some liberals 
who once embraced him as their darling now 
look troubled when his name is mentioned. 

“Anyone who is any good,” Justice Frank- 
furter has said, “is different from anybody 
else.” 

HE'S ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


The Justice is so different from anybody 
else that he has to be considered on at least 
two planes. 

First there’s Frankfurter the man, and 
here there is little conflict. 

A lawyer with vast distastes for his Court 
opinions says: 

“Oh, he’s a lot of fun at a cocktail party— 
the quintessence of bubbling energy.” 

Joseph A. Fanelli, a Washington lawyer, 
was one of Professor Frankfurter's brilliant 
young men at Harvard. 

“As I have said to my wife, his greatest 
genius is for friendship,” Mr. Fanelli said. 
“You know when I heard he was ill, I had 
the feeling almost as if he were my father. 
And the funny thing is, I'm sure at least a 

d persons had the same feeling. 

“I'd cut off an arm for the Justice.” 

Some people are name droppers, but Jus- 
tice Frankfurter is a he’s-a-very-dear-inti- 
mate-friend-of-mine dropper. One gets the 
impression that he knows everybody who 
was ever anybody in almost the whole world. 

“We became friends, close friends.” 

Here he was speaking of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who once said: 

“Felix has more ideas per minute than 
any man in my acquaintance. He has a 
brilliant mind, but it clicks so fast it makes 
my head fairly spin. I find him tremen- 
dously interesting and stimulating.” 

Between Fellx's clicking and Franklin's 
spinning, enough schemes spilled out for 
Mr. Frankfurter to be praised as the architect 
of the New Deal—and blamed as a Rasputin 
of Roosevelt's administration. 

When one turns to Frankfurter the jurist, 
the trouble really starts. 

On many tough cases the Court splits into 
two factions. One has Justice Hugo Black, 
Roosevelt's first Court appointment, in 1937, 
and the other has Justice Frankfurter, picked 
by F. D. R. in 1939. 

Those who support Justice Black find him 
bold and compassionate and see Justice 
Frankfurter as picayunish. Those who sup- 

Justice Frankfurter find him meticu- 
lously observing the highest standards of the 
Court, and look on Justice Black as a man 
whose head is muddled by a too soft heart. 

For Justice Frankfurter, the barbs seem 
sharper and the praise thicker. 

THE OTHER SIDE 

An enthusiastic anti-Frankfurterian, Fred 
Rodell, of Yale, flails away thusly: 

“Felix Frankfurter, technical successor to 
the magnificent Holmes and the great Car- 
dozo, stands out as the New Deal Court's 
most controversial and unhappy figure, its 
most tragically wasted brilliant mind * * * 
cautions and self-conscious scholar * * * 
timid and voluminously academic.” 

Mr. Rodell then turns to a one-time Yale 
professor and an early New Dealer, Walton 
Hale Hamilton, who jabs away just as re- 
lentlessly: 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter has no feel for 
the dominant issues; he operates best when 
weaving crochet patches of legalism on the 
fringes of the case. He does the best he 
can, often very well indeed * * * it is a 
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calamity that his skills happen to be petty 
skills,” 


Upholding the affirmative is Wallace 
Mendelson, of the University of Texas, who 
says: 

“His wisdom is the wisdom of experience. 
His forte is reason, not hallowed bias or 
noble sentiment. He has little confidence in 
the capacity of judges to sit in judgment 
upon the community, to erase its errors— 
if such they be.” 

And there was this from the late Learned 
Hand, one of the Nation's most esteemed 
judges, who wrote on Justice Frankfurter’s 
75th birthday: 

“I regard him as the most important single 
figure in our whole judicial system.” 

A NATIVE OF VIENNA 


The most surprising development in the 
Frankfurter saga is not that he became a 
figure of contention—with his personality 
that was Inevitable—but that he ever made 
it to the Court at all. 

Born in Vienna on November 15, 1882, he 
was one of six children in a Jewish family 
that had never produced a lawyer, much 
less a judge. 

Justice Frankfurter thinks he had ideal 
parents. They had sense enough to leave 
sensitive, inquisitive, eager little Felix alone. 
He picked up English quickly, zipped 
through New York's City College (third in 
his class) and went on to Harvard Law 
School (No. 1 in his class all 3 years). 

He spent a brief period with the New 
York law firm of Hornblower, Byrne, Miller 
& Potter. where he rejected a suggestion he 
shuck off “Felix Frankfurter.“ 

If he was distressed at the suggestion that 
a less comical and less Jewish sounding name 
might make life easier, he doesn’t show it 
now, He quotes that an uncle told him 
when he was a boy: 

“You'll encounter a great deal of anti- 
Semitism in your life, but don’t go around 
sniffing anti-Semitism.” 

Justice Frankfurter had no interest in 
normal, humdrum law practice, no matter 
how great the financial rewards, and soon 
left Hornblower, Byrne, etc., to go with Henry 
L. Stimson, then a U.S. district attorney. 

Almost without interruption, for 52 years 
now, Mr. Frankfurter has been either a 
Government official, a teacher or a justice, 
happily avoiding all positions where he would 
have to please or appease a private client. 

THE INGREDIENT OF SPICE 


But in skimming through Justice Frank- 
further’s career, let's not overlook a potent 
ingredient, the spice. This can be supplied 
by a favorite Frankfurter word: “Exciting.” 

It was exciting, as a young assistant dis- 
trict attormey, to tear into and demolish 
arguments advanced by New York's best legal 
brains. 

It was exciting to go with Mr. Stimson 
when he became Secretary of War under 
William Howard Taft. 

It was exciting to plunge into politics. 
“I'm bull „ Mr. Frankfurter once 
cried, and dashed off to help his dashing 
hero, Teddy Roosevelt. 

It was exciting, only 8 years after grad- 
uation from Harvard, to go back as a teacher. 

After World War I it was back to Harvard, 
arguing for the 10-hour day and minimum 
Wages, serving as god-cousin, as he puts it, 
at the birth of the New Republic magazine, 
taking on and lam New England's 
stanchest and stuffiest characters in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

And more excitement, on a much larger 
scale, was ahead. Roosevelt was moving up, 
up to the Presidency itself. 

It’s hard to pin down precisely how much 
influence Mr. Frankfurter had. But Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., has written three volumes of 
his “Age of Roosevelt,” and Frankfurter flits 
in and out of the pages as he once flitted 
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1 and out of Hyde Park, Albany and 
Old Justice Holmes once described his 
unique quality. 
Fra „Holmes said, had “an unim- 
aginable gift for wiggling in wherever he 
wants to.” 
ON MAKING IDEAS GROW 


But the irresistible wiggler bubbled with 
ideas, and he knew the young men who would 
work like demons to make these ideas grow 
and bear fruit. 

And then, the grandest moment of all, On 
January 4, 1939, while he was getting ready 
to dress for dinner, and was still in his 
BVD's, a call came from Roosevelt. After 
kidding around a bit, the President broke 
the glorious news: At noon tomorrow, he 
would name Mr. Frankfurter to the Supreme 
Court, 

To his new job Frankfurter brought un- 
flagging industry, broad scholarship and a 
feeling for the Court that came close to 
idolatry. Unfortunately, he also brought 
professional mannerisms that can vary from 
mildly irritating to positively maddening. 

Justice Frankfurter is only 5 feet 5, and 
he's self-conscious about it. 

“Supreme Court Justices should be tall 
and broad and have a little bit of a bay 
window,” he once said. “You know, they 
should be physically impressive.” 

But if he isn’t physically impressive, he 
can be menacing mentally. 

Leaning forward, peering intently through 
his glasses, he looks like a bright-eyed bird 
ready to pounce on any worm lawyer. 

He has sat on the Court through 22 of its 
just as he was at school. He treats lawyers 
as if they were students. He keeps them on 
their toes because he likes bright kids, but 
he wants you to remember that he’s 1 inch 
brighter than the brightest.” 

PROLIFIC OPINION WRITER 

Justice Frankfurter's garrulity isn't only 
vocal. He is a prolific opinion writer. His 
admirers welcome this chance to study their 
hero's thought processes, but one student of 
the law has sourly proclaimed: 

“The study of written evidence indicated 
that Justice Frankfurter had consumed a 
large 8 Er meray and talent in 
essays w ‘or all prac purposes, might 
as well have been written on paper airplanes 
and thrown out a Supreme Court window.” 

However, posterity will judge him on more 
serious grounds. 

He has set on the court through 22 of its 
most tempestuous years. 

He will rarely let another Justice speak 
for him, 

But fortunately the year before his ap- 
pointment he wrote “Mr. Justice Holmes 
and the Supreme Court,” and in giving in- 
sights into Holmes he inevitably gave in- 
sights into Frankfurter. 

The early writings of Holmes canvassed 
issues which, however formulated or dis- 
guised, are vital to a society devoted to jus- 
„ to law.“ Justice Frankfurter 
wrote. 

“What are the sources of law and what 
are its sanctions? What is appropriate law- 
making by the courts and what should be 
left to legislation? What are the ingredi- 
ents, conscious or unconscious of adjudica- 
tion? What are the wise demands of prece- 
dent and when should the judicial process 
feel unbound by its past?” 

HIS PHILOSOPHY 


Most lawyers appear to agree that Justice 
Frankfurter has answered his own questions 
along these lines: 

1. Insofar as possible past decisions should 
be respected. The tendency to ard 
precedents,” he said in one decision, has 
become so strong in this Court of late as, in 
my view to shake the confidence in the con- 
sistency of decisions and leave the courts 
below on an uncharted sea of doubt and 
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difficulty without any confidence that what 
was said yesterday will hold good to- 
morrow * * *.” 

2. The Court should severely limit itself in 
the cases it reviews. 

3. The States should be allowed to pursue 
the courses they think best, not the courses 
the Court thinks best. 

Or, as he said of Holmes: 

“He never forgot * * the shaping of fu- 
ture law is primarily the business of legis- 
latures.” 

Since most cases before the Court are com- 
plex, it is difficult to determine what course, 
if any, a Justice is following. 

Justice Frankfurter has this warning about 
the dangers of labeling: 

“That is why these silly newspaper peo- 
ple, whenever they have to give tags to the 
members of the Court think Im a hide- 
bound Democrat simply because Roosevelt 
named me. Well, I’m a hidebound nothing, 
let alone a hidebound Democrat.” 

But tags will be passed out whether Jus- 
tice Frankfurter likes them or not. Lawyers 
usually tag Justice Frankfurter as voting 
with the conservative wing of the Court, 
some thinking he is a liberal who modified 
his views, some saying he has always been 
conservative. 

Each generation evaluates its predecessors 
by its own standards, so it’s useless to specu- 
late on how posterity will regard Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter. 

But his multitude of friends hope that the 
future historian, prowling through the Jus- 
tice’s decisions, will remember that a man— 
not a machine—wrote these—and a very gay 
man at that. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I wish to join in 
the tribute paid by the Senator from 
Wisconsin to my good friend, Justice 
Frankfurter. In my judgment, he is 
one of the great Justices of all times. 
The fact that he has been attacked at 
various times, often passionately, both 
from the right and from the left, seems 
to me to demonstrate that Justice 
Frankfurter has been correct most of the 
time. I hope for his speedy recovery and 
return to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. WILEY. I did not know Felix 
Frankfurter before he ascended the 
bench, but since he became a member 
of the Supreme Court, I have considered 
him to be one of my fine friends. 

Some persons seem not to be able to 
understand his philosophy; but that is 
the way of life. Men have been criticized 
for being liberal and then, in turn, criti- 
cized for being conservative. Such criti- 
cism depends upon the viewpoint of the 
other fellow, not upon the viewpoint of 
the person against whom the criticism 
is directed. All of us have a right to 
our independent thinking. Thank God, 
we have the right of independent free- 
dom of expression. 

Justice Frankfurter has rendered out- 
standing service on the Supreme Court. 
At the present time, he is considered to 
be a conservative. 


HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 
THROUGH SOCIAL SECURITY 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
House Ways and Means Committee to- 
day began consideration of H.R. 4222, 
the King-Anderson bill, to provide 
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health care for the aged through social 
security. I believe there is little doubt 
that of all the issues before this session 
of Congress this particular matter is the 
most controversial. On a number of oc- 
casions I have stated in this chamber 
that it has been extremely difficult to 
bring to public attention the facts of the 
issue because of the intensive campaign 
waged by the opposition. If this cam- 
paign relied on the truth and if it were 
reasonable and constructive, the sup- 
porters of the King-Anderson bill would 
not challenge the effort; but it has been 
a campaign of massive ahd calculated 
misstatement. 

One of the more frequently heard 
arguments being made against the King- 
Anderson bill is that it would place a 
heavy and unjust burden on young work- 
ers. For a response to that accusation I 
would like to quote from an insurance 
industry newsletter, Probe, which states: 

The Government is convinced that there 
will be corollary advantages to the public if 
the over-65 are covered under social security, 
and coincidentally, advantages to insurers. 
It is clear that in the individual policy field, 
each age pays its own cost. Under group 
plans, and Blue Cross, with its community 
rating system, insurance for the aged has not 
been self-sustaining, but has in effect been 
subsidized by younger insureds. To under- 
score the point, the Blue Cross plans esti- 
mate that their subscribers over 65 now pay 
about $200 million in subscription charges 
and receive about $375 million worth of hos- 
pital care. 

With the burden of the aged removed, as 
it would be under King-Anderson, Blue Cross 
and group plans will be able to offer cover- 
age to the younger community at consid- 
erably lower rates. This appears so logical 
to us that the argument of the King-Ander- 
son opponents to the effect that young 
America will be paying for the old folts 
seems a little on the absurd side. 


The June 4, 1962, issue of Probe is a 
lengthy review of the background and 
current debate over the King-Anderson 
proposal. Let me point out that in re- 
gard to benefits provided under King- 
Anderson, medical appliances would be 
provided to beneficiaries in the hospital, 
in skilled nursing homes or through 
home health services. This is not made 
clear by Probe. 

This is a fine summary of the current 
debate, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KING-ANDERSON IN REVIEW 
BACKGROUND 

In order to place the current old-age 
health problem in focus, it will be helpful to 
go back to the Eisenhower medicare program, 
which, with some changes, was later enacted 
as the Kerr-Mills bill. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in the Eisenhower administration, testified 
before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on May 4, 1960. A number of his remarks 
are deeply revealing, particularly in view of 
the emotionalism generated by the present 
King-Anderson proposal, equated, as it is 
here or there, with socialism, socialized medi- 
cine, and government interference. Mr. 
Flemming said: The executive branch of 
the Government fully recognizes and accepts 
the fact that the Federal Government should 
act in this field.’ No doubt this simple 
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statement will come as a shock to those who 
read only headlines and who feel that partisan 
politics plays a cardinal role in the present 
administration’s point of view. Mr. Flem- 
ming supported his statement by pointing 
out that we are dealing with a group in our 
population which contains an unusually 
large percentage of persons with very limited 
resources.” He cited figures of the Health 
Insurance Association of America claiming 
that 49 percent of the over-65 group had some 
kind of health and medical insurance. 
“But,” he said, “only a comparatively small 
percentage of this group have policies that 
protect them against long-term illnesses. 
* + * It follows, therefore, that a large 
percentage of persons 65 and over * * * can- 
not obtain protection at rates they can afford 
to pay, or cannot obtain adequate protection. 
In the light of these facts, we have developed 
a program that is designed to achieve just 
one objective; namely, to provide approxi- 
mately 12 million persons, 65 and over, who 
have limited resources, with the opportunity 
of taking steps which, if taken, will enable 
them to cope with the heavy economic bur- 
den of long-term or other expensive ill- 
nesses.” 

The Eisenhower medicare plan covered 
physician’s services, surgery, dental service, 
180 days of hospital care, a full year’s home 
care by either a nurse or a technician, up to 
$200 in laboratory and X-ray services, $350 
of prescribed drugs, private nurses, and phys- 
ical restoration service. 

With a number of changes, the medicare 
plan emerged as the Kerr-Mills bill, and was 
passed by Congress in 1960. It is a dual 
State-Federal plan, with the State providing 
necessary medical services to the medically 
indigent, and the Federal Government reim- 
bursing the State with 50 percent to 80 per- 
cent of the total, depending on the wealth 
of the State. Passed in 1960, it is in opera- 
tion now in only 26 States. 


THE PRESENT BILL 


The King-Anderson bill, now in com- 
mittee, is far narrower in scope. As an in- 
crease in social security benefits, it provides 
up to 90 days of in-patient hospital services 
in semi-private accommodations, subject to 
a deductible of $10 for each of the first 9 
days of hospital confinement, with a mini- 
mum deduction of $20 per confinement; up 
to 180 days of care in skilled nursing home 
following a period of hospitalization; out- 
patient hospital diagnostic services, subject 
to a deductible of $20 for each complete 
diagnostic study; part-time or intermittent 
home health services, consisting of nursing 
care, physical therapy, social services, medi- 
cal supplies (except drugs) and homemaker 
services, up to a maximum of 240 visits dur- 
ing a benefit period. 

The King-Anderson bill does not cover: 

1. Physicians’ calls at home, office, or in 
the hospital. 

2. Surgeons’ fees. 

3. Dental services. 

4. Drugs and medicines outside of a hos- 
pital or nursing home. 

5. Private-duty nursing, medical appli- 
ances, outpatient X-ray therapy and other 
services, the costs of which represent the 
bulk of health costs of the aged. 


CLIMATE OF HYSTERIA 


In order to bring out as quickly us possi- 
ble the emotional and logically invalid reac- 
tions to the King-Anderson bill, we point to 
the fact that the American Medical Associa- 
tion says that the Kerr-Mills law, which 
actually provides for physicians’ and sur- 
geons’ services, “preserves the quality of 
medical care—maintaining the patient's 
freedom of choice and the doctor's freedom 
to treat his patients in an individual way,” 
while the King-Anderson bill, with no provi- 
sion whatever for the services of physicians 
and surgeons, “would lower the quality of 
medical care * * * with Government con- 
trolling standards of practice and limiting 
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free choice of hospital and physician.” More 
than anything we have read or heard, this 
gross distortion points up the climate of 
hysteria in which the King-Anderson bill is 
being considered. 

THE PROS AND CONS 
Voluntary health insurance is doing the job 

Perhaps the strongest contention of the 
opponents of King-Anderson is the rapid 
growth of voluntary health insurance. Ten 
years ago only 26 percent of the non-institu- 
tionalized population over 65 had some form 
of voluntary health insurance coverage. As 
of mid-1961 over 53 percent had such pro- 
tection. This is, of course, an impressive 
performance. The difficulty is that there is 
no breakdown of the extent of the coverage. 
The proponents of King-Anderson acknowl- 
edge the growth of voluntary health insur- 
ance, but they maintain that the person who 
has a policy providing $10 a day for 30 days 
against the cost of room and board and $100 
against the cost of ancillary hospital services 
figures in the statistics on the same basis 
as one who has complete coverage of all hos- 
pital care in a semiprivate room for up to 365 
days in any one illness. The National Health 
Survey found that only 46 percent of the 
aged had some health insurance as compared 
with 67 percent of the entire population. 
During the 2-year period July 1958 to June 
1960 51 percent of the persons 65 and over, 
d from short-stay hospitals, had 
some portion of this bill paid by insurance, 
but only 30 percent had three-fourths or 
more of their bill paid by insurance, 

‘The Government maintains that, in 1960, 
health insurance met only 26.7 percent of 
total private medical expenditures. 

It appears to us that, in the face of Federal 
figures, the increase in the number covered 
by some form of health insurance, without 
regard to type and amount, loses a good deal 
of its first-blush impressiveness. 

The Government underestimates the cost 


A great deal has been said about the cost 
of King-Anderson, with particular reference 
to the belief that the Government has made 
a material underestimation. Where the Gov- 
ernment estimates (based on $5,200) that, in 
1963-65, employer and employee would each 
pay $202, the Health Insurance Association, 
LIAA and ALC estimate $232. In 1968 
and after, the Government estimate is $254, 
while the insurance organizations estimate 
$284. Probe is, of course, in no position to 
question either figure. 

The significant point to us is that the 
cost of benefits, whatever they are, remains 
the same regardless of who pays for them. 
Whether the Federal Government pays, or 
the State pays, or insurance companies pay, 
the cost remains the same—assuming the 
same benefits. We are dealing then, not with 
what the costs will be, but rather with how 
they are to be paid. The fundamental ques- 
tion is, administratively which method is 
most economical. For one thing, the social 
security machinery has already been estab- 
lished. To that extent, at least, the King- 
Anderson procedure appears to have an 
administrative advantage. But the Govern- 
ment is arguing further in the same direc- 
tion. It maintains that total premium paid 
to all types of health insurance organiza- 
tions in 1960 amounted to $5.8 billion, while 
benefits amounted to $5 billion. In short, 
total retentions of all health insurance or- 
ganizations were $800 million, the amount 
retained by insurers to cover administrative 
expenses. For the whole industry, operating 
cost amounted to 14.5 percent of Income or 
16.9 percent of benefits paid out. Insurance 

had an operating cost ratio of 

12.1 percent of premium income—9.6 percent 
for group business and 47.1 percent for indi- 
— nae tn In the latter field, insur- 
retain close to a dollar, for 

* expenses, reserves, and profits, 
for each dollar paid out for health insurance 
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services. This, the Government maintains, 
is too big a bite for the public—specifically 
the over-65 public. 

The Government is convinced that there 
will be corollary advantages to the public if 
the over-65 are covered under social security, 
and coincidentally, advantages to insurers. 
It is clear that in the individual policy field, 
each age pays its own cost. Under group 
plans, and Blue Cross, with its community 
rating system, insurance for the aged has 
not been self-sustaining, but has in effect 
been subsidized by younger insureds. To 
underscore the point, the Blue Cross plans 
estimate that their subscribers over 65 now 
pay about $200 million in subscription 
charges and receive about $375 million worth 
of hospital care. With the burden of the 
aged removed, as it would be under King- 
Anderson, Blue Cross, and the group plans 
will be able to offer coverage to the younger 
community at considerably lower rates. 
This appears so logical to us that the argu- 
ment of the King-Anderson opponents to 
the effect that young America will be paying 
for the old folks seems a little on the absurd 
side. 


The bill does not cover everyone over 65 


Also absurd, to our mind, is the objection 
to King-Anderson on the ground that it 
doesn't cover everyone over 65—only those 
covered by social security. Horace W. 
Brower, president of Occidental Life, re- 
cently wrote “* there is something 
cynical about a program being promoted 
on the assumption that old people need it 
when one-quarter of such people today are 
excluded as nonqualified under social secu- 
rity.” What we find cynical is the fact that 
some people use the exclusion of two and 
a half million people as an argument against 
King-Anderson when they know in their 
hearts that their opposition would be just 
as strong, and perhaps just as hysterical, 
if all were included. 

We believe it is cynical, too, to favor Kerr- 
Mills with its State aid (backed by Federal 
aid), and oppose King-Anderson on the 
ground that it will socialize the Nation and 
destroy the last stronghold of individual 
freedom and personal dignity and responsi- 
bility. The over 65, under Kerr-Mills, must 
plead pauperism before receiving benefits. 
We fail to see how anyone who glibly speaks 
of personal dignity can favor such a cruel 
procedure and oppose one that makes the 
benefits available regardless of ability to pay. 


On the road to socialized medicine 


King-Anderson opponents claim it will 
lead to Government control of medical prac- 
tice. This, it seems to us, is in the area of 
hysteria. Knowing that the proposed meas- 
ure includes no mention whatever of phy- 
sicians’ calls at home, office, or hospital, or 
surgeons’ fees, we regard it as fantastic to 
equate it, in any way, with socialized medi- 
cine. Under King-Anderson, every person 
will choose his own doctor and his own 
hospital. The bill provides only a means of 
paying for health services, not for providing 
them. ‘There simply is not the remotest 
chance that our country is on the way to 
socialized medicine, and President Kennedy 
has repeatedly stated his opposition to it. 

Only a few months ago this was said at 
the 13th annual health insurance meet- 
ing: “The controversial King-Anderson bill 
to establish a compulsory health-insurance 
scheme would visit upon the American peo- 
pie the same tragic, stupid, and unnecessary 
mistake that other and less favored nations 
have made.” the fact that the 
King-Anderson procedure is unique in world 
history, and hence may not be equated with 
any other method, and ignoring also that 
all previous steps in the direction of govern- 
ment health insurance have by no means 
been universally regarded as tragic, stupid, 
or unnecessary, we submit that the state- 
ment, whether by design or not, led the unin- 
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formed to believe that physicians and sur- 
geons were to be paid by the Government 
under King-Anderson and that therefore we 
were on the verge of socialized medicine. It 
is imperative to remember, particularly in 
the face of statements and innuendoes to the 
contrary, that under King-Anderson the 
sick will choose their own doctors and pay 
them. 

To get a rather clear picture of the valid- 
ity (or rather the lack of it) of some of the 
arguments against King-Anderson, one 
should read the remarks of William A. 
Knight, International Association of Health 
Underwriters board member and zone chair- 
man, as presented by the National Under- 
writer. According to that source, Mr. Knight 
said, The person over 65 with no income 
very well could own a $30,000 home and have 
thousands of dollars in the bank or in in- 
vestments.” Also, “In a recent survey of 
hospitals it was found that there are less 
unpaid bills among the aged (over 65) than 
any other age group. Again, this same sur- 
vey disclosed that 80 percent of the 65-and- 
over group said that if they got a $500 med- 
ical bill tomorrow, they could pay it in cash.” 
To which, particularly in view of the fact 
that no one else seems to have quoted it, all 
we can say is “Some survey.” (Incidentally, 
the National Underwriter headline read, 
“IAHU Speakers Give Telling Testimony.“) 
HOW FAR SHOULD WE GO WITH THE AMERICAN 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION? 


For almost 20 years, the AMA has been 


the ball for it. 
David Allman had this to say: “The two 
groups, insurance and organized medicine, 
represent two of the strongest remaining 
bulwarks of American free enterprise, and 
I think we had better work together to keep 
it that way.” Since this thought has been 
echoed on thousands of occasions, includ- 
ing the present, and has been swallowed 
whole by unthinking insurance people, it is 
time to examine it closely. Historically, 
what has been the AMA's contribution to 
insurance, and in what esteem is it held by 
the American people? 

After the AMA's 20-year behavior record, 
including a $20 million propa: 


vention in 1953, wrote editorially: 

“There was other news from the conven- 
tion, however, that was net so wonderful— 
at least to the millions of us ordinary mor- 
tals who worry ourselves sick over the pay- 


to lessen them, if possible, are problems of 
national concern. But the house of dele- 


body 
anything that threatens the profits of a doc- 
tor’s private practice. Typical of the AMA’s 
fastidious sense of public relations was a 
resolution passed by the house of dele- 


to the house of delegates, and somebody 
should buy it a dictionary. If the 185 
members could conceive of how utterly 
— and — — the American public has 
from hearing the AMA snarl so- 
— and ‘socialism’ at everything it 
doesn't completely approve of, they would 
hang up their stethoscopes (and their mega- 
phones) and retire to the culture of petu- 
nias. * * * According to legend, a king 
named Canute once ordered the tide to stand 
still, but he ended up with soaked feet.” 
Is this the sort of thing with which the 
insurance business should be identified in 
the eyes of the American people? Does its 
record establish credibility? 
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To those insurance people who continue 
to dance to AMA music, we call attention 
to the manner in which that organization 
has served us. There is no doubt that, in 
its present moment of panic, it is enchanted 
by voluntary health insurance. It proudly 
points to our record—solely, of course, to 
serve its own ends. But when it was not 
dependent on our support, it screamed that 
we were about to commercialize the practice 
of medicine. Its own journal carried this: 
“The shortest road to the commercialization 
of medicine is through the supposedly rosy 
path of insurance.” 

And what has it contributed to the suc- 
cess of voluntary health insurance, a suc- 
cess to which it now points in its frantic at- 
tempts to defeat the King-Anderson bill? 
Despite the rapid growth of health insurance, 
that business is not in a healthy condition. 
Costs have skyrocketed, with the possibility 
that voluntary health insurance may be 
priced right out of the market. One of the 
most significant contributing factors is the 
innumerable acts of dishonesty committed 
by thousands of doctors. There have been 
charges for operations not performed, calls 
never made, ghost surgery, unethical fee- 
splitting, overcharges, fictitious services. 
There has been wholesale chiseling by 
charging for imaginary X-ray and laboratory 
tests. Incredible as it may sound, 200 doc- 
tors in southern California bilked their own 
health insurance program. Outright fraud, 
scandalous overcharges, gouging, fudging, 
and creeping costs have been proved over 
and over again. 

AMA officials, alarmed at the extent of 
the dishonesty, estimated a few years ago 
that the proportion of dishonest doctors was 
“very small, probably not more than 5 per- 
cent of all medical men.” But Dr. Elmer 
Hess, ex-president of AMA said, “It’s ri- 
diculous to dismiss the problem by saying 
that perhaps only 5 percent of our doctors 
are dishonest. Five t of 200,000 doctors 
in the United States—that’s 10,000 men with 
incredible power to do harm.” 

The AMA still plays the free enterprise 
tune and thus attracts some elements of the 
insurance business who still don’t realize 
that it was a deliberately planned campaign 
15 years ago that fizzled badly. 

In September 1950, Fortune blew the lid 
off the whole free enterprise campaign. It 
said: “Never before have businessmen ap- 
peared so gripped with a single idea; there 
is scarcely a convention that is not exhorted 
with it * * * we must sell free enterprise 
++ * All in all the free enterprise cam- 
paign is shaping up as one of the most 
intensive sales jobs in the history of in- 
dustry.* * * ‘This year it will probably ac- 
count for at least $100 million of industry's 
ad budget and it is not worth a 
damn.” 

The importance of the American Medical 
Association, in terms of the public image of 
the insurance business, cannot be over- 
stressed, The spokesmen of our business ex- 
hibit a camaraderie that is alarming. 

In June of 1958, E. J. Faulkner, then chair- 
man-elect of the Health Insurance Council, 
said: “Attacks on the private practice of 
medicine, now concentrating on a derogation 
of freedom of choice of physician, are at- 
tacks on the business of private insurance. 
If in the battle for men’s minds, the welfare 
statists convince the majority of Americans 
that the right to patronize the physician of 
their choice [Editors’ note: a pet, pat, and 
phony AMA slogan] is uential, at 
that moment our people are psychologically 
conditioned for the imposition of monopolis- 
tic compulsory health insurance—and life 
insurance.” + 

The same E. J. Faulkner (also president of 
Woodmen Accident & Life Co.) said on 
April 17, 1962, at the 13th annual health 
insurance meeting of LIAMA: “Despite 
the oft-repeated, but never proved, disclaim- 
ers of its proponents, this legislation {King- 
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Anderson] would regiment our doctors * * * 
adulterate the quality of medical care.. 
What an odd thing to say, when he must 
know that there is nothing whatever in the 
King-Anderson bill that covers payments to 
doctors and surgeons. But perhaps it isn’t 
so strange, because the AMA in its sup- 
posedly objective and pamphlet, 
“Its Your Decision,” said “(the King- 
Anderson bill], would lower the quality of 
medical care * * * with Government con- 
trolling standards of practice and limiting 
free choice of hospital and physician. Per- 
sonal health problems would become a mat- 
ter of Government record.” What an out- 
rageous statement in view of the provisions 
of the bill, which the AMA so fully un- 
derstands. And what a strange similarity to 
the Faulkner statement. 
CONCLUSION 

Probe’s concern with the King-Anderson 
bill is not whether it is passed or defeated— 
although we favor it. We are deeply con- 
cerned that, regardless of the outcome, the 
insurance business may be dealt a heavy 
public relations blow. We can all, if we so 
desire, oppose King-Anderson without an- 
nouncing a partnership with the American 
Medical Association. We can oppose it, too, 
without recourse to misleading statements, 
distortions, and fallacious reasoning. In 
this regard, we do not imply that all insur- 
ance opponents of King-Anderson have con- 
ducted themselves badly, The Health In- 
surance Institute, an organization that we 
assume takes a dim view of the proposal, 
has worked with intelligence and restraint. 
But too many of our spokesmen have talked 
the kind of nonsense that may alienate us 
from the people, 

We are concerned, too, with a kind of 
knownothingness that results in a favorable 
response to meaningless slogans, to misstate- 
ments of fact, and to empty emotionalism. 
Some of our underwriter associations are 
distributing AMA literature, with the con- 
viction that they are performing a public 
service but with an utter lack of knowledge 
of the issues involved, and with a total un- 
awareness of the damage resulting from a 
public concept that identifies the business of 
insurance with the business of private 
medicine. 

There is room for disagreement, of course. 
It is quite natural for anyone opposed to 
social security to oppose any extension of it. 
Very likely there are other areas of legiti- 
mate objection. But let’s keep it clean so 
that, regardless of the outcome, we can feel 
that we have increased the stature of the 
insurance business. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, also 
in connection with the current debate 
over health care for the aged, I would 
like to call attention to an article in the 
Washington Star of June 10, by Mr. 
Crosby S. Noyes, that newspaper’s Euro- 
pean correspondent. Mr. Noyes sheds 
much more light on the institution of 
socialized medicine in Great Britain than 
has generally been provided by the op- 
ponents of the King-Anderson bill. The 
opposition continues to brand Britain's 
National Health Service as a failure 
and warns that the same thing will fol- 
low in this country if my bill becomes 
law. 

Mr. Noyes reports that there are such 
immense differences in background, 
analogies, and comparisons between the 
British and American systems are hard 
to draw.” However, I believe it is valu- 
able to informed public opinion that 
some of Mr, Noyes’ comments be called 
to attention. He states: 

More than 97 percent of the population 
of 51 million are enrolled in the health serv- 
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ice. So are about 98 percent of the 49,000 
practicing physicians in the United King- 
dom, along with almost all opticians, den- 
tists, and druggists. With the exception of 
a few hospitals run by religious orders and 
private nursing homes, the rest (more than 
3,000) are under the service. 

In all, it is estimated that there are still 
some 500 rugged individuals in the medical 
profession who rely entirely on private pa- 
tients for their fees. There are many more— 
perhaps a majority—who have a few private 
patients in addition to their health service 
charges. But the small percentage of people 
who still insist on paying for their medical 
care is hardly considered as a reflection on 
the service as a whole. 

For the vast majority, the health service 
does what it promised to do at the begin- 
ning: To insure that everybody in the coun- 
try—irrespective of means, age, sex, or OC- 
cupation—shall have equal opportunity to 
benefit from the best and most up-to-date 
medical and allied services available.” 

It does this, furthermore, through a sys- 
tem which, from the consumer’s point of 
view, is almost miraculously uncomplicated. 
In comparison with the various social secu- 
rity medical systems that exist in other 
European countries, the British system is a 
model of simplicity. 


The article says that the national 
health system in itself has not been a 
miraculous answer to all the problems 
of national health. There are many 
imperfections and the British themselves 
are aware of these shortcomings. How- 
ever, Mr. Noyes reports: 

A good deal of stress is laid on the point 
that each doctor is free to treat his own 
patients according to his own professional 
discretion. There is no attempt at regimen- 
tation of medical judgment. There are no 
rules as to what drugs or treatment should 
or should not be prescribed in specific cases. 

A jurist, perhaps, might find certain in- 
fringement of this general theory. Under a 
system where all doctors can prescribe with- 
out any regard to the cost involved, a certain 
amount of bureaucratic restraint has been 
found necessary. The chief medical officer 
of the Ministry of Health urges doctors to 
prescribe standard drugs—as opposed to ex- 
pensive proprietary preparations—whenever 
possible. And a doctor who habitually is 
found guilty of excessive improper pre- 
scribing is likely to wind up in trouble. 

It is in fact impossible to prove on the 
basis of 12 years’ experience that there has 
been any improvement in the national health 
attributable to the system itself. Infant 
and maternal mortality rates have fallen in 
Britain since the war in about the same 
proportion as they have fallen in all indus- 
trialized countries of the West. And 
though some diseases—notably tuberculo- 
sis—have dropped dramatically, this is al- 
most certainly the result of new antibiotics 
rather than the system by which they are 
distributed. 


Mr. President, by excerpting this ar- 
ticle and having these excerpts printed 
in the Recorp I do not wish to imply 
support of a nationalized health scheme. 
Such a program is not necessary in this 
country. My purpose is simply to try 
to deal with some of the arguments 
against the King-Anderson bill as they 
arise and I thought Mr. Noyes had given 
a very fair account of both the good and 
the bad in the British medical system. 
I think the great value in this reporting 
is that we in this country can benefit by 
mistakes in other nations and avoid sim- 
ilar pitfalls. 
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CENSURE OF ISRAEL BY U.N. SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL CALLED INJUSTICE 
BY MANY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there are many who believe that the 
censure of Israel by the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, in which both 
the United States and Russia joined, was 
an act of injustice. Certainly, Israel is 
entitled to be judged in its relationship 
with other countries with the calmness 
and fairness accorded others. 

In a recent edition of the Baptist Re- 
view, the chancellor of Baylor Univer- 
sity, of Waco, Tex., was quoted at length 
on the subject. I believe the comments 
of the chancellor, Dr. W. R. White, for- 
mer president of Baylor and a Baptist 
leader of national renown, are worthy of 
serious consideration by my colleagues. 
T ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article from the Bap- 
tist Review of May-June 1962 entitled 
“Dr. W. R. White Calls Security Coun- 
cil’s Censure of Israel Miscarriage of 
Justice.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dr. W. R. WHITE CALLS SECURITY COUNCIL'S 
CENSURE OF ISRAEL MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE 


The censure of Israel by the Security 
Council of the United Nations for the de- 
fense of their territory against Syrian at- 
tacks is a miscarriage of justice, declares 
Dr. W. R. White, chancellor of Baylor Uni- 
versity of Waco, Tex. There have been sev- 
eral attacks by Syria since February 1 on 
Israel villages and on Israel fishermen on 
the Sea of Galilee, the waters of which are 
entirely within the boundaries of Israel. 
These attacks had continued until March 16, 
and on the following day three columns of 
Israel soldiers moved into Syrian territory, 
smashing gun emplacements and fortifica- 
tions, It was Israel's first reprisal raid in 
years. 

“In my opinion,” says Dr. White, “the cen- 
sure of Israel by the Security Council of the 
United Nations was a miscarriage of jus- 
tice. From the evidence available to the 
public and from a background of knowledge 
possessed by me through research and some 
personal observations in Arab countries and 
in Israel, I am convinced that Israel is 
judged by a more exacting criterion than is 
applied to her neighbors.” 

These provocative shootings and threats 
of war by Syria violate the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. Dr. White com- 
ments upon the refusal of the Arab coun- 
tries to sit down at the peace table and 
negotiate their differences with Israel: 

“I have found practically no Arab who is 
willing to sincerely negotiate with Israel 
looking toward peaceful solutions. There is 
a unanimous contention that Israel is an 
arbitrary and artificial political entity pos- 
sessing no inherent rights. I have found 
very few people of Israel unwilling to ne- 
gotiate with her neighbors looking toward 
achieving peaceful coexistence. 

“In my judgment both sides should have 
been treated alike. That would have been 
enough concession to have made.“ 


ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES OF 
THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on June 
1, I was privileged to serve as one of the 
dedicatory speakers at a program mark- 
ing the completion of the Northern Grain 
Insects Laboratory at State College, 
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Brookings, S. Dak. This great new Fed- 
eral installation is designed to render 
great constructive service to American 
agriculture. 

Dr. T. C. Byerly, Administrator of the 
Cooperative State Experiment Station 
Service, also addressed the commemora- 
tive audience. Dr. Byerly’s address was 
a comprehensive and masterful recital of 
the full program of functions and serv- 
ices provided by our U.S. Department of 
Agriculture which this year is celebrat- 
ing its 100th anniversary. Since I be- 
lieve the information contained in Dr. 
Byerly’s address will be of vast interest 
to many committees of Congress, to in- 
dividual Members of Congress, and to 
foreign students of American agriculture, 
I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of his address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES OF THE U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(By T. C. Byerly) 


President Kennedy, by proclamation of 
August 25, 1961, designated 1962 as the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture centennial year 
to serve “as an occasion to commemorate 
the contributions of agriculture to the 
health and welfare of every citizen, to the 
national well-being, and to the development 
of emerging nations.” This year is also the 
centennial year of the Homestead Act; of 
the Morrill Act, which created the system of 
land-grant universities and colleges; and of 
the National Academy of Sciences, which was 
set up to advise the Government on scien- 
tific matters. 

The act establishing the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture was approved by President 
Lincoln on May 15, 1862. The act provided 
that “the general designs and duties (of the 
USDA) shall be to acquire and to diffuse 
among the people of the United States use- 
ful information on subjects connected with 
agriculture in the most general and compre- 
hensive sense of that word.“ 

During the 100 years that USDA has 
existed, U.S. agriculture has become the 
world's most efficient and productive agricul- 
ture. The hard work, the ingenuity and the 
ability of American farmers and ranchers 
have made it so. The capacity of American 
agriculture to produce food, fiber and forest 
products, enough to meet our needs and to 
share with others, is established. Our diet is 
abundant, economical, varied and whole- 
some. The services of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the cooperating land- 
grant colleges have helped the American 
farmer through research, education, tech- 
nical help and other services. 

Agriculture is the biggest business in the 
United States. Its assets exceed $200 billion. 
It employs about 7 million people on farms, 
and about 4 out of 10 jobs in private em- 
ployment are in or related to agriculture. 
Americans spend only 20 percent of their 
take-home pay for food. Russians have to 
spend more than 50 percent of their income 
for food. 

Since its establishment in 1862, the Con- 
gress has authorized and appropriated funds 
to support programs administered by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in addition 
to the gathering and dissemination of in- 
formation as stated in the act of 1862. The 
Hatch Act of 1887 established an experi- 
ment station in every State and, as amended 
in 1955, this act authorizes Federal grants 
which assist the several States in supporting 
research necessary to solve their own 
agricultural problems in their own way. 

Other legislation and annual appropria- 
tions have established and supported pro- 
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grams for research and extension, for con- 
servation use of soil, water and forests with 
due regard for wildlife and recreation needs, 
for protection of crops and livestock, for the 
orderly marketing of farm products at home 
and abroad, for credit and technical assist- 
ance to farmers and for price stabilization. 
In administering all of these programs the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture cooperates 
fully with State and local government and 
farmer organizations and individual farmers. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
currently organized into seven major groups. 
The Federal-State Relations group is headed 
by Assistant Secretary Frank J. Welch. It 
includes the Agricultural Research Service, 
Cooperative State Experiment Station Sery- 
ice, Farmer Cooperative Service, Federal Ex- 
tension Service, Forest Service, and Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

The Marketing and Stabilization group is 
headed by Assistant Secretary John P. 
Duncan, Jr. It includes the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority, Commodity Credit Corporation, Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, and Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- 
ration. 

The Agricultural Economics group is 
headed by Director Willard W. Cochrane. It 
consists of a small staff group and the Eco- 
nomic Research Service and Statistical Re- 
porting Service. 

The Agricultural Credit group is headed 
by Director John A. Baker. It consists of the 
Office of Rural Areas Development, Farmers 
Home Administration, and Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service is headed 
by Raymond A. Ioanes. It consists of a 
Washington staff group and of agricultural 
attachés in each of 56 foreign countries. 

The Departmental Administration group is 
headed by Joseph M. Robertson, Administra- 
tive Assistant Secretary. It consists of the 
Office of Management Appraisal and Sys- 
tems Development, Office of Budget and 
Finance, Office of Hearing Examiners, Office 
of Information, National Agricultural Li- 
brary, Office of Personnel, and Office of Plant 
and Operations. 

The seventh group is the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel, headed by John C. Bagwell, 
General Counsel. Employees of the Depart- 
ment work at about 4,000 locations in the 
United States and in many foreign countries. 

Research in the Department is planned 
and administered by eight of the agencies 
named, coordinated by the Administrator of 
the Agricultural Research Service, B. T. 
Shaw. Agricultural Research Service con- 
ducts research in soil and water conserva- 
tion, crops, animal husbandry, animal dis- 
eases and parasites, agricultural engineering, 
entomology, utilization of agricultural prod- 
ucts, foods, nutrition and family living. 
Much of this research is conducted in co- 
operation with the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations; for example, ARS cooperates 
with the South Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in soil, water, and beef cattle 
research at Newell, and in beef cattle, swine, 
poultry, and crops research and soil and 
water management research at Madison and 
other points in eastern South Dakota. 

Cooperative State Experiment Station 
Service administers Federal-grant funds pro- 
viding about 20 percent of the funds used 
for research by the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations. Because of differences in 
climate, soil, market outlets, and other local 
conditions, each State has distinct problems 
of production and marketing of crops and 
livestock. State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions are best suited for the solution of State 
and local problems. State experiment sta- 
tions also participate in the solution of re- 
gional and national problems. Cooperative 
State Experiment Station Service is respon- 
sible for review and evaluation of State re- 
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search proposals and for their coordination 
with departmental research. 

The Economic Research Service conducts 
research in general economic and statistical 
analysis, marketing economics, farm eco- 
nomics, and foreign economic analysis. Some 
of the most urgent problems lie in this area. 
These include the development of informa- 
tion and economic principles which will 
enable farmers to retain for themselves an 
equitable share of the benefits of the appli- 
cation of science and technology to farming. 

The Statistical Reporting Service provides 
crop reports, information on storage stocks, 
numbers of livestock and poultry, farm 
labor and wages, and prices paid and re- 
ceived by farmers. The Service also provides 
information on markets and market poten- 
tials for agricultural products. Crop and 
livestock estimates are based on information 
collected and evaluated in field offices cover- 
ing all the States. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service conducts 
research to help farmers improve their 
economic position through cooperative orga- 
nizations under authorizations of the Co- 
operative Marketing Act of 1926. Research 
on cooperative enterprises provides infor- 
mation on organization, management pol- 
icles, employee relationships, merchandising, 
accounting, operating costs, efficiency, fi- 
nancing, transportation, and membership 
relations. 

The Forest Service in its Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., its 10 regional 
experiment stations and numerous other 
field locations conducts research on the 
entire field of forestry, including wild land 
management, growth and harvest of timber, 
fire protection, forest insects and diseases, 
range management, forest product utiliza- 
tion, economics, and watershed management. 
Forest Service cooperates widely with other 
Federal agencies and with State and private 
agencies in research. 

The Soil Conservation Service conducts 
field and laboratory research in connection 
with the National Cooperative Soil Survey 
in cooperation with many State agricul- 
tural experiment stations and other State 
and local agencies. Research facilitates the 
classification of soils according to their pro- 
ductive capacity under different systems of 
soil management, their suitability for various 
crops, and their reaction to cultivation. 

Agricultural Marketing Service is respon- 
sible for planning and administering of 
marketing research in the physical and bio- 
logical science aspects of moving agricultural 
products from the farmer to the ultimate 
user. This program includes research to 
maintain quality of food, feed, and fiber and 
to develop methods for prevention of waste 
and spoilage; measurement of quality and 
improvement of grade standards; research to 
develop methods of reducing cost of moving 
products from grower to consumer. Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service cooperates with 
private agencies, shipping associations, State 
experiment stations; and State marketing 
agencies. 

Research is also conducted in several for- 
eign countries by nationals of those coun- 
tries for the benefit of American agriculture. 
Such research is supported by local cur- 
rency resulting from sales of US. farm prod- 
ucts under Public Law 480. Such currency 
cannot be used in the United States, so 
U.S. agriculture will benefit from this re- 
search via new crops, new knowledge of 
disease and insect control, new products 
which will help to expand markets for our 
farmers. 

The Federal Extension Service has leader- 
ship in educational programs for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, It acts as liaison 
between the Department and the land- 
grant college officials on all matters asso- 
clated with cooperative extension service. 
The Cooperative Extension Service is carried 
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out through a three-way partnership 
among local people, the State land-grant 
college, and the US. Department of Agri- 
culture. At the local level, county exten- 
sion workers take the lead in helping people 
analyze their individual situations and farm 
enterprises to make use of research informa- 
tion, practical experience, and programs ad- 
ministered by USDA. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary, as the National Agricultural Library, 

tes with the other two national li- 
braries, the National Library of Medicine 
and the Library of Congress, in providing 
access to the worldwide literature in the 
agricultural, chemical, and biological 
sciences. It contains more than 1 million 
volumes. Information is disseminated 
through bibliographies, loans, photo copies, 
and reference services to land-grant colleges, 
State experiment stations, Government 
agencies, industry, scientists, and farmers. 

Office of Information conducts editorial 
work, printing and distribution of publica- 
tions; provides current information through 
press, radio, and TV; provides exhibits and 
motion pictures. Through technical and 
popular publications, including yearbooks 
and farmers’ bulletins, it makes available to 
farmers and the general public information 
on research, conservation, regulatory and 
action programs and service work of USDA. 

Regulatory and service programs author- 
ized by the Congress are administered by 
several USDA agencies. 

The Agricultural Research Service admin- 
isters various laws and regulations and con- 
ducts cooperative control activities. These 
include animal inspection and quarantine, 
plant quarantine, animal disease eradication, 
plant pest control, and meat tion. 
These programs prevent entry into the United 
States of many animal and plant pests and 
diseases, or their transmission to other coun- 
tries in U.S. exports. They have eradicated 
cattle fever ticks and Mediterranean fruit 
fiy, and control bovine tuberculosis and 
brucellosis. They insure the wholesomeness 
of our meat supply. They maintain high 
standards of veterinary biologics and pesti- 
cide chemicals sold to U.S. farmers. 

The 


tables, grain, livestock, poultry, and tobacco 
divisions, helps formulate or carry out poli- 
cles and programs in connection with mar- 
keting, purchase, diversion, export, and dis- 
tribution of commodities. These divisions 
conduct authorized inspection, grading, 
classing and standardization programs. Fees 
and charges are collected to cover costs of 
voluntary services, while mandatory Federal 


sible for administering about 20 acts. 

Countrywide market news offices 
provide current information on supply, move- 
ment, and price of agricultural commodities. 

Through its Food Distribution Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service is responsible 
for administering the national school lunch 
and special milk programs; for planning the 
distribution of commodities acquired under 
surplus removal and price support programs 
to schools, charitable institutions and needy 
families at home, and to voluntary relief 
agencies for needy persons overseas; and for 
increasing the use of plentiful foods. It also 
conducts the food stamp plan pilot projects 
started in June 1961. 

The Commodity Exchange Authority ad- 
ministers the Commodity Exchange Act. It 
supervises futures trading on designated 
commodity exchanges, including the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the New York Cotton 
Exchange. CEA seeks to prevent price 
manipulation and corners affecting agricul- 
tural commodities and to protect hedgers 
and other users of the commodity futures 
markets against cheating, fraud, and manipu- 
lative practices in futures trading. 
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The Foreign Agricultural Service admin- 


to the foreign interests of U.S. agriculture. 
Agricultural attachés and officers at 56 posts 
abroad cover over 100 countries. They speak 
on behalf of US. agriculture abroad and 
assist in broadening foreign markets for U.S. 
farm products. FAS cooperates with the 
United States in foreign trade and agricul- 
tural organizations on market development in 
more than 50 countries, including participa- 
tion in trade fairs. Special programs en- 
couraging U.S. agricultural exports include: 
Sales for foreign currencies under title I of 
Public Law 480; barter of farm products for 
strategic and other materials, and long-term 
dollar credit under titles IZ and IV of the 
law, and short-term dollar credit. 


CONSERVATION SERVICES 


The Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service shares costs with farmers 
and ranchers to encourage and assist them to 
carry out on their farms and ranches au- 
thorized new and additional soil building and 
soll and water conserving practices. The 
agricultural conservation program offers 
cost sharing only for conservation measures 
considered necessary to meet the most 
urgently needed conservation problems which 
would not otherwise be carried out to the 
extent needed in the public interest. These 
activities are carried out in the field through 
the ASCS committees with the assistance of 
local representatives of Soil Conservation 
Service and Forest Service. 

The Soil Conservation Service is respon- 
sible for developing and carrying out a na- 
tional program of conservation for land and 
water resources. SCS seeks the establish- 
ment of an integrated system of land use 
and conservation treatment in harmony 
with the capability and needs of the land. 
Soil Conservation Service integrates all 
aspects of land use and treatment by assist- 
ing farmers and local groups in planning for 
each farm, ranch, watershed as an economic 
unit and as a combination of land resources. 
SCS administers the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program; plans and applies flood dam- 
age reduction practices on 11 major water- 


istration; provides technical assistance on 
soil and water conservation in rural areas 
development, anc makes snow 

water forecasting in the Western States. 


servation use of U.S. 
lated water and range and wild land 
resources for timber, for soil conservation, for 
watershed protection, for improvement of 
wildlife habitat and for recreation. Forest 
Service administers the national forest 
system and the national grasslands, and 
cooperates in forestry programs with States 
and private forest owners. Wood, water, 
forage, recreation and wildlife are managed 
for maximum sustained yield without dam- 
age to the basic productivity of the land. 
The Forest Service protects our forests 
against fire, imsects, diseases and other 
destructive agents. 

The Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service is responsible for produc- 
tion adjustment, price support, inventory 
management and sales of Government-owned 
surplus farm products, for milk marketing 
orders, for administration of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, the National Wool 
Act and the Sugar Act, for emergency disaster 
relief, and for preparedness planning for 
national defense. ASCS State and county 
committees, which are farmer-elected, advise 
on formulation of policies and program plans. 

Price support, storage facility and surplus 
commodity operations and certain financing 
functions under the International Wheat 
Agreement Act, the National Wool Act, Soil 
Bank Act, and Public Law 480 are financed 
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by Commodity Credit Corporation. CCC is 
managed by a board of directors under the 
general supervision and direction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
protects against crop losses due to weather, 
insects and disease in about one-third of our 
counties. FCIC insures wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, corn, flax, dry beans, soybeans, barley, 
rye, citrus, peaches, oats, grain sorghum, rice, 
raisins, and peanuts. The amount of pro- 
tection offered is limited by law to the gen- 
eral cost of producing a given crop in an 
area 


The Office of Rural Areas Development is 
responsible for accelerating departmental 
activities that lead to an expansion of job 
opportunities in farming communities and 
the small towns serving them. RAD op- 
erates under the general direction of a 13- 
agency board, of which the Director of Agri- 
cultural Credit serves as Chairman. The 
Area Redevelopment Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce, provides Federal 
loan, grant, and technical aid for industrial 
and other enterprises in certain rural rede- 
velopment countries. USDA has been dele- 
gated responsibility for administering this 
program and the Office of Rural Areas De- 
velopment coordinates departmental activi- 
ties. 

Farmers Home Administration provides 
loans and technical assistance for the opera- 
tion, purchase and improvement of family 
farms. Applications from veterans with 
farm experience receive preference. Borrow- 
ers must agree to refinance their loans with 
other lenders as soon as they are able to 
do so. FHA has about 1,400 local offices sery- 
ing all agricultural counties. Loans are 
provided from funds provided by Congress 
and, in the case of farmownership, labor 
housing, and water development and soil 
conservation loans, from funds advanced by 
private lenders on an insured basis. Forty- 
three State directors, each assisted by a five- 
member advisory committee, administer the 
FHA program in their respective areas. 

Rural Electrification Administration makes 
loans for the extension of central station 
electric service to unserved rural people and 
for the purpose of furnishing and improv- 
ing rural telephone service. Construction 
loans are self-liquidating in a period of not 
to exceed 35 years. 

The Farm Credit Administration super- 
vises a nationwide system of credit cooper- 
atives as an independent agency. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture names one of the 13 
board members. 

In the national defense program, USDA is 
responsible for production, processing, stor- 
age, and distribution of food through the 
wholesaler level; stockpiling of food for 
emergency use (except in shelters), biologi- 
cal and chemical warfare defense for crops 
and animals; radiological defense in rural 
areas; and rural fire control. A special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense coordi- 
nates and directs defense work within 
Agriculture, and provides liaison with other 
Federal agencies and State and local govern- 
ments. 


FOREIGN AID TO COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
apparently has been widespread misin- 
terpretation in the press as to what the 
modified Mansfield-Dirksen amendment 
to the foreign aid bill does. In order 
to clarify this, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp the following 
broadcast by Ray Henle on “Three-Star 
Extra” last Friday, June 8, the day that 
the modified amendment passed the 
Senate. 
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Mr. Henle said: 


Some of the news dispatches give an im- 
pression that the Senate has reversed itself 
to the point of complete retreat from its 
original position of voting a prohibition on 
foreign aid to Communist and Marxist 
countries. 

What the Senate did was to modify its 
original position to permit shipments of 
food as provided by existing law, but with 
four important conditions: (1) the recipient 
country must not be participating in Com- 
munist world conquest programs; (2) must 
not be controlled by a country advocating 
such a program; (3) the food must be a 
direct help to the U.S. security; and (4) the 
President publicly must notify the Congress 
of his intention to send such food ship- 
ments. 

The Senate then also voted the Hicken- 
looper amendment providing that no US. 
foreign aid of any kind may go to a country 
which since January 1, 1962, has not paid 
for U.S. property expropriated, and further 
that the administration under no circum- 
stances may waive the requirement for such 
payment. 

The date is important. It means that un- 
less Brazil and Ceylon now pay up for re- 
cently expropriated properties, they can get 
no U.S. foreign aid. 

Thus it will seem that the Senate action 
of this week was a most important develop- 
ment in restoring congressional controls 
over foreign aid. Certainly the Senate served 
notice on all nations contemplating expro- 
priation of U.S. properties that they will be 
ineligible for aid unless they make just com- 
pensation. Without such warning, many 
nations no doubt eagerly would have fol- 
lowed the practice of Brazil and Ceylon. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. HENRY J. 
KNOTT 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I have 
always been especially pleased to see 
proper recognition given to outstanding 
achievements, and consequently I was 
particularly delighted to see that one 
of my State’s most exemplary women, 
Mrs. Henry J. Knott, had received the 
President’s Medal from the College of 
Notre Dame of Maryland, in Baltimore. 
Mrs. Knott is the second women in the 
history of the college to be awarded the 
President’s Medal, and I can attest per- 
sonally to the fact that she is eminently 
worthy of the honor. 

Prior to the presentation, an article 
about Mrs. Knott was printed in the 
Evening Sun of Baltimore, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLLEGE HONORING Mrs, KNOTT 
(By Jeanne B. Sargeant) 

Marion Burk Knott will receive the Presi- 
dent's Medal at commencement ceremonies, 
Sunday, at the College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland to be held on the North Charles 
Street campus. 

Mrs. Knott, who is the mother of 13 chil- 
dren (12 living), is pleased at her selection, 
but she is also mindful of the fact that 
Sunday she expects to become a grand- 
mother. And while this will be the 17th 
grandchild for her and her husband, Henry 
J. Knott, it is an event about which she 
never becomes blase. 

SECOND TIME 

This is only the second time in the his- 

tory of the college that the President’s Medal 
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has been awarded. Mrs. Knott's citation, 
to accompany the medal, will read: 

“The President, Faculty, and Board of Di- 
rectors of the College of Notre Dame, prais- 
ing the sacrificial qualities in the life of the 
Christian mother, and with particular dis- 
tinction, Marion Burk Knott * * * exemplar 
of the church’s desire that women shall 
protect, nurture, and conserve not only the 
physical but also the spiritual and intellec- 
tual life of the family. Because Mrs. Knott 
exemplifies in her life the essential Christian 
woman giving and preserving, the bearer of 
grief and bringer of joy, loving, and greatly 
loved, the College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land takes pleasure in presenting her with 
the President’s Medal for outstanding Chris- 
tian motherhood.” 

TWELVE LISTED 

The Knotts have been married for 34 years. 
They have had nine daughters and four sons, 
six of whom are married. The young people 
chronologically from the eldest are: Mrs. 
Patricia Smyth, who is a 1951 graduate of 
Notre Dame College; Sister Henry Marie, 
S. S. N. D., who is studying at Notre Dame and 
is also a teaching Sister at St. Mary's, Gov- 
ans; Mrs. Alice Voelkel; Mrs. t Riehl, 
Mrs, Catherine Wies, Henry J. R., Rose Marie 
Knott, Mrs. Lindsay Harris, the newest 
bride; Francis X., James F., Martin G., 
and Mary Stuart. Ann Carlisle, the sixth 
Knott child, died at the age of 12. 

Seven of the youngsters attended the In- 
stitute of Notre Dame. Mrs. Riehl is a grad- 
uate of Mercy Hospital School of Nursing. 
Henry graduated from Loyola High School 
and night school. Mary and Martin are at- 
tending the Cathedral School, and Francis 
and Jimmy are at Regiopolis College in 
Kingston, Ontario, an English Jesuit school. 


MANY HARBORED 


The Knott brood has been raised on Green- 
way and for the past decade has lived in 
Lakehurst. 

In addition to an even dozen children, the 
Heathfield Road ranch property has harbored 
35 sheep, a huge St. Bernard dog, geese, 
ducks, and a somewhat decrepit Irish terrier. 

And then there were the two years when 
the Knotts took in Constance Noel Rann, 
who is now 9, after her mother died. Con- 
stance stayed with the Knotts for 2 years, 
1953-55, until her father remarried and they 
made a new home in Ohio. 

In a family of this size, life is never dull. 
This year there were three weddings in 11 
months, and by September, grandchildren 
No. 17, 18, and 19 will have appeared on the 
scene, 

NOT PERMISSIVE 


Yet Mrs. Knott, a soft-spoken Richmond 
native, does not believe in permissiveness 
either with her children or her grandchildren. 

“You do children no favor without discip- 
line,” she firmly believes. “I haye always 
been very strict, and so is Mr. Knott.” 


TRIBUTE TO HAROLD WATER- 
HOUSE RICE OF HAWAII 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, last week, 
Tuesday, June 5, one of Hawaii’s most 
illustrious and distinguished native sons 
passed from the island scene. He was 
Harold Waterhouse Rice of the Valley 
Isle, Maui, a descendant of two promi- 
nent pioneering families in Hawaii. 

His life spanned more than three- 
fourths of a century, with 55 of his 79 
years on his beloved Maui where he was 
affiliated with Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co. and where he carried on his 
extensive cattle-ranching business. 

Harold Waterhouse Rice was an out- 
standing member of the Senate of the 
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Territory of Hawaii for 24 years, serving 
one session as its president. During a 
part of this time, I served in the house 
of representatives. I remember him as 
a hard-working, progressive, capable, 
and a most discerning senator. 

I also served with him as a delegate 
to the Hawaii State Constitutional Con- 
vention. He contributed much to its de- 
liberations. He also served his people 
well as executive officer and member of 
the Board of Supervisors of the Island of 
Maui. 

From his grandfather, Rev. Harrison 
Rice, he inherited a great love and con- 
cern for his fellow man, and these at- 
tributes remained with him throughout 
his long life. From his maternal grand- 
father, John T. Waterhouse, he inherited 
the business acumen which made him a 
successful businessman. 

In his lifetime, Harold Rice was privi- 
leged to witness the full spectrum of 
Hawaii’s political life—Monarchy, Re- 
public, Territory, and finally statehood 
in this great American Union. 

He firmly believed in a strong two- 
party system of Government. So con- 
vinced was he of the need for a strong 
minority that in 1943 he resigned from 
the Republican Party after more than 
25 years as an active member to join the 
Democratic Party which was then the 
minority party. 

In business, he was also as noncon- 
forming as he was in politics. He dis- 
agreed with management in many of its 
policies and led many stockholders’ 
fights against what he felt was not to the 
benefit of the stockholders. 

Controversial as Harold Rice was in 
politics and in business, he was beloved 
by his people. 

He was colorful, knowledgeable, and 
dynamic, and with his passing, a portion 
of Hawaii has passed on forever. 

Mr. President, the entire State of Ha- 
waii mourns the passing of its beloved 
Keiki Hanau o Ka Aina—son of the 
land—Harold Waterhouse Rice—ac- 
claimed by Valley Islanders as the man 
who has done the most for Maui. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
HENRY FOUNTAIN ASHURST 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
concluding words in the diary that Henry 
Fountain Ashurst kept throughout his 
life are these: 

It is a comforting assurance that nothing 
in this diary will cause pain to any person 
or bring reproach to anyone who is dead. 


Henry Ashurst was elected one of the 
first two Senators from the new State of 
Arizona in 1912, and he continued to 
serve the State and the Nation in that 
capacity for 30 years. His many contri- 
butions to both I will not enumerate 
here as they are well established in the 
memory of time. Henry Ashurst’s great- 
est fame probably stemmed from his de- 
votion to the perfection of the use of the 
English language. His was a voice tu- 
tored not by the pulse of the ballot, but 
by the beat of logic. He was a man not 
driven to victory over his brother by 
force or innuendo, or depredation, but, 
by the logic of argument. 
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Emerson, in his essay, “Nature,” re- 
marks that a “third use which nature 
serves to man is that of language,” and 
in the section of this essay touching on 
language, he points out again and again 
the closeness of nature to the words of 
man. This is true, for we find honesty of 
expression coming from people whose 
lives have been in contact with nature. 
His years in the saddle as a cowboy 
carried Henry Ashurst into the remote 
places of Arizona where he found in na- 
ture a true source of expression, likewise 
a source of inspiration. As young Henry 
clopped, clopped his way across the des- 
ert sands or the pine needled cushions 
of the forest floor, or across the sand- 
stone floors of the canyons, he recalled 
that he had directed thousands of 
speeches to the brush of the desert, to 
the blueness of the juniper tree, to the 
red walls of the canyons, and surely his 
words must have carried high into the 
sighing pines and across the waters of 
the lakes of his county of Coconino. 
Words that no one but his horse and 
himself heard; words which are now 
floating around in space, mingling with 
words of other men who have become 
beacons of expression, who likewise, in- 
spired by nature’s closeness and by the 
loneliness of the saddle, orated or sang 
or spoke verse to an inanimate world of 
beauty. Such men all attest to the wis- 
dom of the words of Emerson, who wrote, 
“that picturesque language is at once a 
commending certificate that he who em- 
ploys it is a man in alliance with truth 
and with God.” 

While the language we all speak and 
write became the center around which 
Senator Ashurst’s life revolved, it was far 
from the only remembrance those of us 
who loved him carry. His life was a dedi- 
cated one in which hard work was the 
keystone. In fact, the thought of his 
accomplishments reminds me of the 
stories my uncle, who served in politics 
with Senator Ashurst, used to tell me 
about the boat trips up the Colorado 
River. Large iron rings would be set in 
the stone faces of the canyon wall or 
secured to the trunks of great trees along 
the shores. ‘Through these rings the 
Captain would pass ropes and then by a 
series of heave ho’s from those on board, 
including passengers and crew alike, the 
boat would pass over the sandy shoals 
and into the deeper and more navigable 
waters. 

As Henry Ashurst encountered shoals 
on his journey up the changeable river of 
life, he would not sit waiting for the fates 
to release him, but he would look hard for 
some strong point to which to fasten his 
rope, and then pull himself through to 
better water. His was an exemplary life 
for that reason, among many others, for 
he was a living example of the benefits 
that come to men who live with freedom 
and independence of thought. 

Ashurst’s life spread as the two tips of 
a draftsman’s compass from the day of 
the old to the day of the new, and he 
carried across that long span of time 
qualities of gentlemanliness and decency, 
scholarship and application, devotion and 
patriotism which will serve forever as an 
example to generations tocome. As his- 
tory unfolds, the greatness of this man 
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will likewise come to life, and the words 
closing his diary, “is a comforting assur- 
ance that nothing in this diary will cause 
pain to any living person or bring re- 
proach to the memory of anyone who is 
dead,” will prove to be true. Not only 
that, but they will prove to those of us 
who follow that logic can prevail where 
violence fails. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. IS there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which will be 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10802) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes. 


THE MORALITY OF NUCLEAR 
TESTING 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suppose 
that in recent months most Senators 
have had the same mail experience I 
have had in regard to one of the hottest 
controversial issues that have been of 
great interest to the American people. I 
refer to the issue of the resumption of 
atmospheric nuclear testing by the 
United States. 

I am satisfied that the President of 
the United States studied, pondered, and 
wrestled with this problem far beyond, 
even, our power to comprehend what the 
man endured; for we who served with 
the President when he was a Senator 
from Massachusetts, and served with 
him, as I did, on the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, know full well the long- 
time, deep concern of the present Presi- 
dent of the United States in regard to 
both the great danger which nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere presents not 
only to the American people but to all 
mankind, and also his recognition of the 
very serious problems of morality which 
are involved in the issue of nuclear test- 
ing. I cannot speak for the President, 
but it is perfectly easy to deduce from 
the record the strain he must have en- 
dured before reaching his final determi- 
nation to resume nuclear testing. Ishare 
the point of view the President reached. 
I do not believe he could have reached 
any other decision in the interest of the 
security of the Nation and in the inter- 
est of advancing the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. 

In a previous speech, I discussed the 
problem as being one of a choice be- 
tween immoralities—as a choice between 
degrees. However, I do not think thet 
any of us who believes in a Divine 
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Being—which is true of almost all 
Americans—can escape the conclusion 
that nuclear testing is immoral. In 
fact, I do not believe we can escape 
the fact that the building of nuclear 
armaments and the participation in 
nuclear armament race are immoral. 
However, there are greater immoralities 
inseparably connected with the issue. 

So, too, is a nuclear war immoral. So, 
too, would be the following of a course 
of action which so weakened the security 
of this Nation that Russia would be in 
a position where she could successfully 
wage a nuclear war and knock us out 
quickly. That would be a greater im- 
morality than the immorality of the re- 
sumption of nuclear testing. 

So the President had to make the dif- 
ficult decision as to whether the United 
States would resume nuclear testing in 
the atmosphere in order to make cer- 
tain that we had done what could be 
done, within the present knowledge of 
science, to keep us on a footing with 
Russia, so that Khrushchev would un- 
derstand that at all times he, too, has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain 
by starting a nuclear war. 

In my previous comments on this sub- 
ject, and particularly in answer to my 
correspondents, many of whom have 
been highly critical of the position 
taken by the senior Senator from 
Oregon, I have pointed out to my constit- 
uents and to those who have written to 
me from outside my constituency that 
I felt the decision which the President 
made was absolutely right. In that cor- 
respondence and in my previous 
speeches I have stated that my service 
as a delegate of our Government to the 
United Nations for a period of 3 months, 
in which I had to deal with the Russians 
day in and day out, observing their 
tactics, convinced me that there is no 
question or doubt that if Russia ever 
thought the United States was weak 
enough to be subject to military con- 
quest, she would make the attempt. 

The American people should recognize 
that prior to his making the final deci- 
sion with respect to the resumption of 
nuclear testing, the President of the 
United States was the beneficiary of the 
most expert and technical scientific 
advice he could receive. So were we who 
are members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Of course, we are not 
free to discuss publicly some of the in- 
formation we have. But we are free to 
state to the American people our con- 
clusions as their representatives in the 
U.S. Senate; and I have pointed out to 
my constituency—and I do so again 
today—that I am perfectly satisfied that 
as a result of the last atmospheric test- 
ing by the Russians, we were finding 
ourselves trailing them in the develop- 
ment of certain nuclear defenses, and 
possibly trailing them so far as nuclear 
defenses in connection with antimissile 
defense were concerned; and the scien- 
tists and the military experts pointed out 
that it was not safe, having in mind the 
security of our country, to permit that 
situation to continue, and that it was 
necessary to have a resumption of limited 
nuclear testing in the atmosphere—and 
the President made that very clear when 
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he announced his decision—in order to 
bring up to date our nuclear defenses, by 
obtaining the scientific information 
which those tests would give us, so there 
would be no doubt that Russia would 
understand that we were at par with 
her, and probably ahead of her. 

Of course, this is an ugly paradox, for 
I think all persons informed regarding 
the progress being made in connection 
with nuclear defenses recognize that if 
this nuclear armament race continues 
for a considerable number of years, there 
will be increased danger that a nuclear 
war will break out. That seems to be in 
the inherent nature of armament races. 
History is replete with instances in 
which armament race after armament 
race has ended in war after war; and I 
do not think we have any reason to be- 
lieve that this ugly aspect of history will 
not repeat itself. Yet in this paradox, 
we find ourselves, as Senators, it seems 
to me, in the position of having to make 
a decision in support of a President who, 
I believe, has taken a very sound position 
regarding this matter, in that we will 
take no chance as regards the security 
of our country; we will seek to keep our 
country so strong that Russia will not 
dare attack; and at the same time we 
will prosecute every endeavor and every 
possibility for arriving with Russia at 
an honorable agreement which will make 
it possible to bring to an end, for all 
time, the mad nuclear armament race 
in which the Western Powers and Russia 
are presently engaged. 

Thus, I have said—and I repeat 
today—that our decision has been one 
of choice between two immoralities; 
one, the lesser; the other, the greater. 
It is certainly the greater immorality to 
plunge the world into a nuclear war. It 
certainly would be the greater immoral- 
ity for this Republic to follow a course 
of action which would so weaken the 
security of our country that the world 
would become faced with the probability 
of enslavement by communism. 

Mr, President, that has been the posi- 
tion of many of us who have answered 
the critics who have charged us with 
somehow betraying what they assume 
for themselves is the cause of liberalism 
in America. Sometimes I am at a loss 
to understand various groups which take 
unto themselves the alleged right to tell 
the rest of us what is liberal and what is 
nonliberal. That is particularly true— 
I say with all respect, because I do not 
question their sincerity—of the groups 
which take the position that under no 
circumstances should the United States 
resume nuclear testing, because, they 
say, it is grossly immoral—even though 
the facts indicate, I believe, that it would 
be a greater immorality for us to follow 
the course of action they recommend. 

Mr. President, I think it reassuring to 
the great majority of the Members of the 
Senate who share my view in regard to 
backing up the President’s decision as 
regards nuclear testing, to find that there 
appeared yesterday in the public press 
what I regard as the soundest analysis 
of the decision of this country to resume 
nuclear testing that I have read thus 
far. In fact, when I consider how I 
have wrestled with this matter and how 
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I have written reams on it and have 
spoken pages of the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD on it, all I wish to say is that the 
condensation, the conciseness, and the 
irrefutable logic of a great scientist, as 
set forth in a wonderful article published 
yesterday in the little magazine This 
Week, ought to be an answer to every 
letter to Senators in regard to nuclear 
testing, and should be enclosed in the an- 
swers to such letters. Because I think 
the article is most important, and be- 
cause I think Senators who have not 
seen it should have their attention called 
to it, by having it printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, so that they can use 
it, by taking it from the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD in answering their mail, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor an article en- 
titled “Let’s Face the Truth About Nu- 
clear Testing,” written by Dr. Hermann 
J. Muller, with the assistance of Jack 
Harrison Pollack. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ler’s FACE THE TRUTH ABOUT 
NUCLEAR TESTING 


(By Dr. Hermann J. Muller with 
Jack Harrison Pollack) 


BLOOMINGTON, Inp.—As a geneticist, I have 
been strongly opposed to the United States 
resuming nuclear atmospheric tests. 

But as an American citizen, I have re- 
gretfully come to accept the need for testing. 

Despite my grave concern over adding 
more radioactive fallout to the atmosphere— 
and offending considerable world opinion— 
I believe that our nuclear testing today may 
be in the national—and international—in- 
terest. Certainly, testing is by 
terrible risk. But I think the tests may have 
benefits greater than the damage. Indeed, 
the tests today may provide our only chance 
for life a peaceful, nonslave world. 

I am an incurable optimist, and even as 
I write these words I still fervently hope 
that the Soviet Government will agree to 
reasonable inspection and controls. If in- 
stead of “nyet” the Russians suddenly say 
“da,” as they occasionally do, then both our 
and their tests can stop forever. 


MINIMUM FALLOUT 


But, meantime, I do not feel that Presi- 
dent Kennedy has been playing the megaton 
madness game. His reluctant decision to 
carry out new tests was not an act of panic. 
After many months of weighing the evidence 
he concluded that at the present time testing 
was the least evil of the unpleasant possibil- 
ities confronting the free world. He assured 
Americans on March 2 that the fallout woulda 
be held “to an absolute minimum—far less 
than the contamination created by last fall’s 
Soviet series—by paying careful attention to 
location, wind and weather conditions, and 
by holding these tests over the open sea.” 

From my 35 years of laboratory experience 
with radiation, I know the damage that 
results from it, no matter whether it comes 
in the form of bombs, cosmic rays, or careless 
use of X-rays. The damage is either somatic 
(which hurts our own bodies) or genetic 
(which will hurt succeeding generations). 
Contrary to what you may have heard or 
read, there is no such thing as a “safe” or 
“harmless” dose of radiation. Any amount 
is genetically undesirable because It causes 
mutations—that is, sudden unpredictable 
biological changes. And over 99 percent of 
such mutations are harmful. 


THE DELAYED REACTION 


Nuclear testing—by us or the Russians— 
results also in leukemia, bone cancer, and 
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other abhorrent ailments in the present pop- 
ulation, as well as many thousands of hered- 
itary defects in populations of the future. 
For each amount of radiation received, there 
is a probability of dying sooner. Because 
both the somatic and genetic defects are con- 
eealed or delayed, they cannot, individually, 
be recognized as stemming from today’s 
radiation. But the damage done to later 
generations will probably be very much 
greater, all told, than to the directly exposed 
individuals. 

Tests are no better for the Russians than 
for us. After the Soviet Union dropped its 
65-megaton H-bomb on October 30, 1961, 
Premier Khrushchev answered the worldwide 
protests by dismissing them as hysterical. I 
do not agree with him. They are very real— 
for his people, too. 

The poison pumped into the sky by Russia 
doesn’t skip over the Soviet Union. Russia 
will probably suffer most from the fallout re- 
sulting from its own atmospheric tests. So 
much fallout has been concentrated where 
the Soviet tests were made, its citizens will 
continue to be exposed to it far more than 
we. 

Despite these dangers from testing to us 
and the Russians, I believe that today the 
only sensible course for democratic America 
is to admit the damage potential in resumed 
tests, but at the same time to weigh the case 
for testing against the possible consequences 
of not testing, our subjugation by a totali- 
tarian system. 

I know what this means, because I worked 
in Russia between 1933 and 1936 at the In- 
stitute of Genetics, first in Leningrad and 
later in Moscow. I was invited there by the 
great Russian scientist, Nikolai Vavilov, who 
died in disgrace in a concentration camp in 
1942. I went to Russia hopefully but be- 
came disillusioned when I saw how genetics 
was being perverted by Dictator Stalin to 
fit the Communist Party line. 

In Russia then I heard marching factory 
workers singing rousing songs about how 
much freer they were than workers anywhere 
else. This was the pathetic freedom of those 
born blind. Today Russian geneticists are 
reportedly allowed to work only on approved 
subjects, such as trying to show why U.S. nu- 
clear tests should be stopped. With their 
dialectical materialism, the Soviets can 
prove or disprove anything. 

All these things considered, the world to- 
day is confronted with three big possibilities 
for tomorrow: 

1. A universal slave state dominated by 
Russia. 

2. Annihilation through nuclear war. 

8. A humanistic alliance of all people. 

I believe that today’s tests are an impor- 
tant measure—for this moment—enabling us 
to avoid the first two terrible fates and 
work toward the sane third choice. 

Totalitarian slavery would be as great a 
tragedy for mankind as nuclear war. And 
if all our dread is directed toward nuclear 
war, the way for the coming of totalitarian- 
ism will be made easier. 

Nuclear war also is a far greater danger 
than tests. If we ever had a nuclear war, 
we would be showered with thousands of 
times more radiation. Ironically, many 
Americans seem to be more worried about 
the tests than possible war. 

The responsibile free world leaders are 
aware of these two terrible alternatives. 
When Premier Khrushchev shunned Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s and British Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s last-minute appeal for inspec- 
tion in April, they would have taken a step 
toward surrender had they canceled the 
scheduled tests and renounced testing uni- 
laterally. Past Russian actions have shown 
that any agreement unaccompanied by in- 
spection is a sham in which the honest 
party turns out to be the dupe. 

Admittedly, the tests may accelerate the 
arms race. Testing may give the Russians 
or us further capabilities of nuclear offense 
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and defense. But it is unlikely that either 
side will develop an overwhelming advantage 
over the other—unless one side stops test- 
ing and the other side forges ahead. As 
things stand, both sides know the conse- 
quences of nuclear war—defeat for both 
sides, destruction for both civilizations. 

My own belief, however, is that U.S. tests 
will ultimately convince the Russians that 
we mean what we say about defending the 
free world's security and make them more 
receptive to a genuine test ban treaty. 

If testing seems a high price to pay, re- 
member than an infinitely higher price— 
both to present and future generations— 
would have to be paid if war ever broke out. 
Remember, too, the other terrible price— 
if we were enslaved. The problem must be 
assessed from all sides. 


EINSTEIN'S INVITATION 


Despite my repeated warnings about the 
danger of radiation for 35 years, I have al- 
ways believed that tests were preferable to 
war or slavery, and under some circumstances 
might prevent them. In 1955, I declared our 
tests were then justified and I still think 
they were. Earlier, in 1948, when Dr. Albert 
Einstein asked me to join his antimilitar- 
ist Emergency Committee of Atomic Scien- 
tists, I told him that I couldn't conscien- 
tiously say that the genetic damage from 
nuclear testing was great enough to be con- 
clusively against it. I said that the damage 
was less than that being done by some med- 
ical, dental, and shoestore men who weren't 
controlling their X-rays. Despite Einstein's 
well-known pacifism he didn’t seem at all 
surprised at my views and asked me to serve 
on his committee, anyway. 

But today I refuse to ally myself with any 
group which unconditionally favors or op- 
poses testing. I realize there is honest dif- 
ference of opinion among scientists and 
others. However, I think too many advocates 
and critics of testing are engaging in wish- 
ful thinking, or concentrating on one of 
the alternatives of the problem, while neg- 
lecting the other. Some are misguided, some 
consciously influenced by ulterior motives. 
The public, caught in between, generally 
lines up with one side or the other, calling 
its position white, the other black. 

One of the most vocal advocates of testing 
has been Dr. Edward Teller, the nuclear 
physicist. But I think he is greatly under- 
rating (1) the risk of both somatic and ge- 
netic damage from the tests and (2) the 
aggravation of feelings that lead toward 
war by continuing the arms race. 

In his recent book, “The Legacy of Hiro- 
shima,” Dr. Teller claims, “Radiation from 
test fallout might be slightly harmful to hu- 
mans, It might be slightly beneficial, or have 
no effect at all.“ Elsewhere in the book he 
adds, “Fallout from nuclear testing is not 
worth worrying about. Its effect on human 
beings, if there is an effect, is insignificant.” 

Iemphatically disagree. I think that every 
laboratory test by myself and others indi- 
cates that radiation is very much worth 
worrying about. 

At the other extreme, eminent scientists 
like Dr. Linus Pauling, of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, and many student 
and peace organizations demand that all U.S. 
nuclear testing be stopped immediately. 
Though I sympathize with the aims of these 
well-meaning people, I think they under- 
estimate the damage which would be done to 
our intellectual, moral and political free- 
doms if the Rusians took over. And they do 
not seem to realize that there is a very real 
danger that the Soviets would succeed in 
taking over if we alone disarmed. These 
antitesting Americans also ignore the ques- 
tion of whether further testing would in- 
crease our antimissile capabilities. 

WEAKNESS INVITES WAR 


Weakness and unpreparedness, unfor- 
tunately, invite Soviet war and aggression. 
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Korea, Berlin, and southeast Asia proved 
that. Merely marching for “peace” doesn’t 
insure it. Back in 1940 Americans picketed 
the White House with peace slogans. But 
that didn't stop Hitler, Mussolini or Tojo. 

Fortunately for America, President Ken- 
nedy doesn’t lean toward either the Teller 
or Pauling sides. His top scientific advisers, 
like Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, are wise, capable 
men of sound judgment who are carefully 
weighing the fallout, world opinion, and deli- 
cate scientific, military and political aspects 
of testing in a complicated balance of forces. 
I think we are lucky that their voices can be 
heard, even though they cannot always carry 
the argument. 

Today only top administration members 
and top brass have the inside knowledge of 
the true nuclear picture. Though the aver- 
age American needs to know more to evaluate 
it, this information cannot be made public 
now, regrettably, because it might be ad- 
vantageous to our potential enemies. I hope 
that soon this will not be so. 

Meanwhile, the situation is not hopeless. 
Here are three positive things I urge that 
we do: 

1. Establish a national system for keeping 
a record of every American’s exposure to 
radiation from whatever source throughout 
his life. This would help scientists to de- 
termine definite radiation danger levels and 
warn people when those levels are ap- 
proached or exceeded. 

2. Limiting the amount of man-made ra- 
diation reaching people. Let us insist, for 
example, on protective shields over the re- 
productive organs during X-raying, and that 
doctors get training in radiation protection. 
Such elementary precautions would greatly 
reduce genetic damage. 

3. Continue our testing, if necessary, but 
simultaneously work for genuine disarma- 
ment. If we steadfastly do so, then the Rus- 
sians will not be able to refuse a reasonable 
type of inspection indefinitely. Time is on 
our side. They will have to come around 
in the end. If we hold firm, I think we can 
get a workable agreement. But until we 
have controlled bilateral disarmament, the 
survival of freedom demands from us the 
ultimate reasonableness—and the ultimate 
firmness. 

In the long run, the only really important 
test for us and the Russians is whether we 
can agree on a worldwide plan to end all 
nuclear tests—and the arms race. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I know of the de- 
cision taken by the Senator from Oregon 
about the course our country should 
follow in order to be humanitarian and 
fair with the world and yet also promote 
a program which would insure our se- 
curity. I know of his attitude in regard 
2 nuclear testing, and I commend him 

or it. 

I merely wish to say that if the Presi- 
dent had followed a course different from 
that which he did follow, in my opinion 
it would have endangered the future life 
of our Nation. While the Soviet is in- 
differently following a course which suits 
her best, we cannot stand by and merely 
say that while the Soviet is engaging in 
nuclear tests, we will do nothing about 
them. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree with 
the Senator from Ohio. He and I serve 
together on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; and he knows whereof I speak 
when I point out the information we 
have regarding this problem and the 
danger in which our country would have 
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been placed if the President had not de- 
cided to resume nuclear testing. The 
Senator from Ohio is aware of the in- 
formation at our command regarding the 
gains the Russians made in their last nu- 
clear tests; and of course, as the Senator 
from Ohio has heard me say before, and 
as we discussed the matter in the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I should think 
that all the American people need to 
know is that while we sat for weeks with 
the Russians at Geneva trying to work 
out with them an agreement for the ces- 
sation of any future nuclear testing, and 
while we then had every reason to believe 
that they were meeting with us in good 
faith, not in deception, the fact is that 
during those weeks they were in the 
process of preparing their bombs for 
testing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. And it is also a fact, as 
the Senator from Ohio knows, as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
that it took the Russians, for even the 
smallest bomb they tested, at least 30 
days to get it ready for testing; and it 
took them from 3 to 4 months to get 
their larger bombs ready for testing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. That means that every 
day of the weeks that they were sup- 
posedly negotiating in good faith with 
us, they were actually negotiating with 
us in complete deceit, because while they 
were purportedly trying to work out with 
us an agreement for an all-time cessa- 
tion of nuclear testing, they were ac- 
tually getting their bombs ready to test. 
I should think that is all the American 
people need to know about what we are 
confronted with in this mad nuclear 
armaments race, which all of us pray to 
God can be brought to an honorable end. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. So certainly we cannot, 
as Senators, refuse to back up our Presi- 
dent—who, in my judgment, went 
through a great ordeal before he finally 
reached his decision to resume nuclear 
testing. Certainly we owe him the sup- 
port we are giving to him; and I am de- 
lighted that we now have—and, in my 
opinion, in irrefutable form—this great 
article by one who in my opinion is one 
of the great scientists of our time, Dr. 
Muller. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield again? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. . 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It seems to me that 
the tragedy lies in the fact that many 
US. citizens of the best of intentions 
have been duped into believing that the 
Soviet wants a ban on nuclear testing, 
but that our Government does not, 
whereas the truth is that we have leaned 
over backward. The President with- 
held reaching this final decision to the 
point where I know that he, himself, felt 
that if any wrong was done, it was in the 
direction of delaying rather than hurry- 
ing the tests. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator is 
right. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do know that to 
Senators there have come delegations of 
citizens arguing that we ought not to re- 
sume nuclear tests. To me it seems that 
that humanitarian quality is excellent, 
but when there are international brig- 
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ands on the seas, on the land, and in the 
air, totally unmindful of humanitarian 
impulses, but bent solely on communiz- 
ing the world, there is no other course 
for our Nation to follow than the one 
that is needed to insure our security. 

I commend the Senator from Oregon 
for his presentation of this morning. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Ohio very 
much, but I want to say for the record, 
for such benefit as it might possibly have 
among his constituency in Ohio, that I 
consider it a great honor to serve with 
the Senator from Ohio on the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate and 
work with him shoulder to shoulder, as 
we have, on issues that involve the 
strengthening of the security of this 
country of ours. 

The Senator from Ohio has made very 
clear, as the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon has sought to do likewise, that we 
will support any disarmament program 
that will bring to an end the immoral 
nuclear armament race whenever the 
Russians show a willingness to agree to 
what we have offered, and which was 
offered when I was a delegate to the 
15th General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, which offer has been repeated for 
some years—the offer of the United 
States to end all nuclear testing and all 
nuclear armament races whenever the 
Russians are willing to agree to a com- 
plete and total inspection and control 
program. 

We cannot have partial disarmament 
and have security. Our offer is that we 
are perfectly willing—and we have the 
United Nations to enforce it—to bring to 
a total end all nuclear armament races, 
but it is going to require total inspection 
and total control in regard to all the 
nations in the world that are already 
members of the nuclear club or are on 
the threshold of joining the nuclear club. 

That latter comment has serious im- 
port, because every year the danger is 
that another nation and another nation 
and another nation will become a nuclear 
power. I think it is as certain as cer- 
tainty can be that if we go on as we are 
for many more years, a holocaust is 
bound to break out because of an irre- 
sponsible act on the part of an irrespon- 
sible leader or because of an accident 
that starts the first bomb going down. 
Nobody is going to take the time to find 
out why it went down. The assumption 
will be that the war is on. It will be only 
a matter of minutes before the orders 
will be released and the cloud of atomic 
forces will break down upon humanity. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MORSE. We must have that kind 
of disarmament program. 

Coming back to this article by Dr. 
Hermann J. Muller, Dr. Muller won the 
Nobel Prize in 1946 for his 1926 discov- 
ery of how radiation affects heredity. He 
is a distinguished service professor of 
zoology at Indiana University, and a 
member of the National Committee on 
Radiation Protection. He has been 
called the father of modern genetics. 

I have read a great deal about Dr. 
Muller. We are familiar with his views 
in the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate. In my judgment, there is 
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no man in the United States or in the 
world who is a greater authority on radi- 
ation and the effect of radiation, and 
the relation of radiation to nuclear tests 
and to the whole matter of nuclear dis- 
armament, than is the great Dr. Her- 
mann J. Muller. 

In the article to which I have referred, 
entitled “Let’s Face the Truth About 
Nuclear Testing,” he discusses the view- 
point of two other great scientists who 
are at opposite poles in regard to nu- 
clear testing, one a Nobel Prize winner, 
Dr. Linus Pauling, of the great scientific 
laboratory of California, and the other 
Dr. Edward Teller. 

Dr. Muller disagrees with both of them. 
He cites in his article the point of view 
by Dr. Pauling: 

This great immorality of bomb testing 
* + + must be abolished from the world. 


* + * The job of perfecting techniques for 
destroying the world has been completed. 


I think it is fair to say that Dr. Paul- 
ing is one who has advocated unilateral 
nontesting on the part of the United 
States, whereas Dr. Edward Teller has 
tried to minimize the effects of testing 
and the danger of the nuclear armament 
race. 

Dr. Muller quotes Dr. Teller in his 
article as follows: 

Fallout from nuclear testing is not worth 
worrying about. Its effect on human beings, 
if there is an effect, is insignificant. 


I speak respectfully when I say that, 
in my judgment, there is no question 
about the superiority of the qualifica- 
tions of Dr. Muller to testify in regard 
to the effects of fallout and the effects 
of radiation on the human body. 

Dr. Muller says, in regard to the points 
o° view of both Dr. Pauling and Dr. Tel- 
ler, “I emphatically disagree.” He sets 
forth in this article his reasons for dis- 
agreement with these two eminent sci- 
entists. 

I shall not read very much of the arti- 
cle, but in order to emphasize the point 
I have already made in my speech I wish 
to read certain excerpts at this point. 

In the article Dr. Muller states: 

Despite these dangers from testing to us 
and the Russians, I believe that today the 
only sensible course for democratic America 
is to admit the damage potential in resumed 
tests, but at the same time to weigh the 
case for testing against the possible con- 


sequences of not testing—our subjugation 
by a totalitarian system. 


In that one paragraph he puts suc- 
cinctly what the senior Senator from 
Oregon in the past, in speeches consist- 
ing of pages, has tried to put in docu- 
mented detail, because I think that 
sentence points out the decision the 
President had to make. He had to make 
the choice between damage that is bound 
to be caused to some degree by the re- 
sumption of nuclear testing and the 
greater damage to mankind that would 
result if we allowed ourselves to become 
so weakened so that, to use the words of 
Dr. Muller, we would be open to sub- 
jugation by a totalitarian system. 

He completely disagrees with the posi- 
tion of Dr. Teller that fallout from nu- 
clear testing is not worth worrying about. 

Dr. Muller in this article points out 
that there is going to be damage from 
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fallout caused by the testing in which 
the United States is participating. It is 
inescapable. We do not serve the truth 
at all by seeking to minimize that dam- 
age and danger. 

Elsewhere in this excellent article Dr. 
Muller says: 


Weakness and unpreparedness, unfortu- 
nately, invite Soviet war and aggression. 
Korea, Berlin and southeast Asia proved 
that. Merely marching for peace“ doesn't 
insure it. Back in 1940 Americans picketed 
the White House with peace slogans, But 
that didn't stop Hitler, Mussolini or Tojo. 

Fortunately for America, President Ken- 
nedy doesn’t lean toward either the Teller 
or Pauling sides. His top scientific advisers, 
like Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. are wise, capable 
men of sound judgment who are carefully 
weighing the fallout, world opinion and del- 
icate scientific, military and political aspects 
of testing in a complicated balance of forces. 
I think we are lucky that their voices can be 
heard, even though they cannot always carry 
the argument. 

Today only top administration members 
and top brass have the inside knowledge of 
the true nuclear picture. Though the aver- 
age American needs to know more to eval- 
uate it, this information cannot be made 
public now, regrettably, because it might 
be advantageous to our potential enemies. 
I hope that soon this will not be so. 


Dr. Muller went on to state: 


Meanwhile, the situation is not hopeless. 
Here are three positive things I urge that we 
do: 

1. Establish a national system for keeping 
a record of every American’s exposure to ra- 
diation from whatever source throughout his 
life. This would help scientists to deter- 
mine definite radiation danger levels and 
warn people when those levels are approached 
or exceeded. 

2. Limiting the amount of man-made ra- 
diation reaching people. Let us insist, for 
example, on protective shields over the re- 
productive organs during X-raying, and that 
doctors. get training in radiation protection, 
Such elementary precautions would greatly 
reduce genetic damage. 

3. Continue our testing, if necessary, but 
simultaneously work for genuine disarma- 
ment. If we steadfastly do so, then the Rus- 
sians will not be able to refuse a reasonable 
type of inspection indefinitely. Time is on 
our side. They will have to come around in 
the end. If we hold firm, I think we can get 
a workable agreement, But until we have 
controlled bilateral disarmament, the sur- 
vival of freedom demands from us the ulti- 
mate reasonableness—and the ultimate 
firmness. 

In the long run, the only really important 
test for us and the Russians is whether we 
can agree on a worldwide plan to end all 
nuclear tests—and the arms race. 


Mr. President, in closing these com- 
ments I wish to extend my sincere con- 
gratulations and commendations to Dr. 
Muller for providing the American peo- 
ple and the Congress of the United States 
with this very succinct and I think co- 
gent answer to the question, “Should we 
have resumed atomic testing?” As Dr. 
Muller points out, the answer is an in- 
escapable “Yes.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION TRADE 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is to be hoped that the Congress, be- 
fore the adjournment of this session, will 
enact the administration trade expan- 
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sion bill into law. This will carry for- 
ward the reciprocal trade policy of that 
great Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
adopted nearly 30 years ago. 

International trade is a two-way road. 
We in Ohio—and, in fact, all Americans 
in the Middle States and throughout the 
entire Nation—are fortunate in that we 
have the great Saint Lawrence Seaway, 
which adds another sea coast to America. 

We in the Midwest may now ship eco- 
nomically and directly to Europeans and 
to North African ports the products of 
American farms and factories. The 
European Common Market of six na- 
tions has been our best.customer. They 
have lowered trade barriers. They also 
have the power to raise tariff walls and 
thereby to exclude much of what we ex- 
port. 

Passage of the administration trade 
expansion bill will give flexibility, en- 
abling our President to adjust tariffs 
downward when the well-being of Amer- 
ica requires that to be done. Then, if 
the Congress disapproves, Congress will 
have the power to change the revision 
immediately if in session, or within a few 
months in any event. 

Americans excel workers of other 
nations in production. By mutual co- 
operation with common market coun- 
tries our exports will climb sharply. We 
shall sell farm crops and factory prod- 
ucts, of which we have a surplus. We 
shall enjoy the luxury of importing and 
of consuming the much lower-priced 
luxury items from other nations. We 
shall do all these things if we show the 
wisdom of enacting into law the ad- 
ministration trade expansion bill. 

Our standard of living will rise to 
further heights. Our prosperity should 
become recordbreaking, following the 
time that we are in complete coopera- 
tion with the booming European Com- 
mon Market countries. Employment 
and prosperity will be at heights never 
previously experienced as a result of the 
exchange of products of American farms 
and factories for the handicraft and 
luxury items of European nations. 

Americans should therefore support 
and I believe they do—our President 
and the Congress in this trade expan- 
sion program and, later on, in bringing 
about a Western Hemisphere Common 
Market. 

Mr. President, we Americans should 
not forget that the free trade between 
all of the States and Territories of our 
Union, provided in the Constitution by 
our Founding Fathers, so that there 
could never be any barrier erected in any 
State or Territory against another State 
or Territory of our Federal Union, has 
contributed to the greatness and to the 
prosperity of our American way of life. 
We shall carry this concept forward by 
enactment of the administration trade 
expansion bill. 


PANEL OF EXPERTS TO STUDY 
LINK BETWEEN CIGARETTE 
SMOKING AND DISEASES 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am most 

gratified by the announcement that the 

U.S. Public Health Service will appoint 

a panel of experts to study whether 

there is a link between cigarette smok- 
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ing and certain killer diseases, notably 
cancer of the lung. The report of these 
experts will provide excellent brickwork 
for the massive educational program on 
the hazards of cigarette smoking which 
would be established by Senate Joint 
Resolution 174, of which I am a cospon- 
sor. 

We have known for a long time that 
there was a relationship between smok- 
ing and lung cancer. In 1959, 3 years 
ago, Dr. Leroy Burney, who was then 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, wrote in the American Medi- 
cal Association Journal, “The weight of 
evidence at present implicates smoking 
as the principal etiological—causitive— 
factor in the increase of lung cancer,” 
but evidently there was no further of- 
ficial cognizance taken of the fact. We 
in this country have jogged along, re- 
fusing the face up to facts which have 
appeared incontrovertible. Meanwhile, 
Great Britain and other European coun- 
tries have moved to make a more final 
determination, and much has been pub- 
lished about the work they have done 
and the conclusions reached. 

The panel of experts which the Public 
Health Service will select, after consulta- 
tion with other Federal agencies, will in- 
clude representatives from nonprofit- 
making agencies, health organizations, 
and the tobacco industry itself, as well 
as experts in the scientific and medical 
fields. This wide base of representation 
augurs well for the study. The fact that 
the panel will not only review all avail- 
able data and evaluate it, but also will 
make suitable recommendations is a 
hopeful sign that at long last we are 
about to do something, as a nation, to 
warn our people about the hazards of 
cigarette smoking. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SERVICE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, inter- 
national aviation is a relatively new en- 
terprise. It was in May of 1927 that 
Charles A. Lindbergh crossed the At- 
lantic from Roosevelt Field. on Long 
Island to Le Bourget Airport in Paris, 
It was in June of 1927 that Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways: was conceived by 
Juan Terry Trippe and a group of Yale 
colleagues and World I Navy pilots. 
Colonel Lindbergh, whose achievement 
paved the way, later became, and still 
is, a route consultant to Pan American. 

Pan American's contributions to the 
growth. of the aviation industry have 
been of significant importance. First to 
cross the Atlantic, pioneers in Latin 
America, the Pacific and Alaska, and the 
first airline to develop a globe-girdling 
service, Pan Am stands today as an ex- 
ample of what the free enterprise sys- 
tem can accomplish: 

Mr. President, the New York Herald 
Tribune on Sunday, June 3, carried a 
fascinating and informative story of Mr. 
Trippe and the enterprise he has guided 
to success. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). Is 
there objection? 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF PAN AM: JUAN TRIPPE: 
BIRTHDAY OF AN EMPIRE 


Thirty-five years ago last Friday a 27- 
year-old bond salesman turned dabbler in 
commercial aviation formed a new company 
to fly the 90-mile Key West-to-Havana route. 

From such a beginning Juan Terry Trippe 
and his infant Pan American Airways blazed 
a worldwide pattern of air travel stretch- 
ing nearly as far as three times around the 
earth. 

As Pan American World Airways, the com- 
pany now flies about 65,000 route miles, a 
distance unequaled by any other private- 
enterprise carrier although exceeded by gov- 
ernment-owned or subsidized foreign lines. 

Its 130 planes, about half of them $6 to $7 
million jets, touch down in 80 countries. 

A subsidiary has built or is building a 
global chain of 26 hotels on 6 continents, 
partly to accommodate patrons who last year 
traveled over 6 billion revenue miles, 


ANOTHER SIDELINE 


In another “sideline” activity, Pan Am 
since 1953 has run the Atlantic missile range 
for the Air Force out of Cape Canaveral—an 
operation requiring 9,000 employees ranging 
from frogmen to mechanics and sailors on a 
fleet of 10 seagoing ships. 

Six hundred more of its 32,000 employees 
are assigned, under an Army Signal Corps 
contract, to the electronic environmental test 
facility and drone test range in Arizona. 

From $200,000 in capital raised by Cor- 
nelius V. Whitney, a classmate at Yale Uni- 
versity, Pan Am's assets have risen to about 
$600 million. 

Characteristically, Mr. Trippe, a retiring 
and somewhat aloof man for all his dyna- 
mism, paid no formal heed to today’s mile- 
stone. 

His office in Manhattan which soon will 
occupy a new 69-story Pan Am Building 
erected astride Grand Central terminal, re- 
ported he was away on the system—in Ber- 
muda. 

ONLY A NAME TO SOME 


Some longtime employees of supervisory 
rank have never met the big boss, or have 
seen him only two or three times. 

Although Mr. Trippe's vision of aviation’s 
future probably dates from boyhood when 
he flew model planes in New York’s Central 
Park, his first adult enterprises in the field 
were disappointing. 

A Navy flier in World War I, he got his feet 
wet in the early 1920's by organizing Long 
Island Airways, using war-vintage planes 
bought with borrowed money. 

Passengers were taken up on sightseeing 
flights, and the company offered a charter 
service and did contract work for motion 
picture concerns, 

Then, Mr. Trippe turned to another enter- 
prise, Colonial Air Transport, flying between 
New York and Boston. Colonial received the 
country’s first domestic airmail contract. 

PAN AM BORN OF A ROW 

He left Colonial and launched Pan Am 
after financial backers quarreled with his 
plans to extend the company’s operations to 
Chicago and to Miami and Havana. 

By 1928, the Key West-Havana operation, 
started in October 1927, with a trimotored 
Fokker craft, had expanded to 7 planes, sup- 
ported by 118 employees, over 251 miles of 
routes. 

These reached mostly south into the Car- 
ibbean area. 

In 7 more years, Pan Am had inaugurated 
its China Clipper service, and a few years 
later thrust its routes across the Atlantic 
to Europe, and a little later to Africa. 

The airline had begun to roll up “firsts” in 
commercial aviation, many of them results 
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of the laboratory for over-ocean flying pro- 
vided by Caribbean island-hopping opera- 
tions. 

TALENTS GREW, TOO 


Pan Am thus claims to have pioneered 
among airlines in radio communications, 
emergency lifesaving equipment, tailoring of 
aircraft operational needs, instrument flying, 
and serving meals aloft. 

Talents in diplomacy aided Mr. Trippe in 
complex negotiations over routes and ground 
rights in innumczable countries as Pan Am 
fanned out, and he proved adroit in com- 
plementary arrangements necessary in 
Washington. 

Mr. Trippe early committed his company to 
an attempt to apply to commerical air trans- 
port the American genius that expressed 
itself in industry as the technique of mass 
production, 

In a 1943 speech, he said the choice was 
one of “becoming a luxury service to carry 
the well to do at high prices, or to carry 
the average man at what he could afford to 
pay.” 

He also saw even broader implications for 
mass air travel, saying in 1955 it “may prove 
to be more significant to world destiny than 
the atom bomb.” 

On that occasion, he went on: 

“For there can be no atom bomb poten- 
tially more powerful than the air tourist, 
charged with curiosity, enthusiasm and 
good will, who can roam the four corners of 
the world, meeting in friendship and under- 
standing the people of other nations and 
races.” 

HONORS GALORE 


One of the most decorated of American 
civilians, Mr. Trippe has been honored with 
medals and orders of 17 countries. 

In 1947, former President Harry S. Tru- 
man presented him with the Harmon avia- 
tion trophy in recognition of World War II 
services, including Pan Am’s ferry of critical 
materials, personnel and combat planes to 
farflung battlefronts. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MAGNUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10802) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, House 
bill 10802, a bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
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related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, has been made the 
unfinished business of the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc; that 
the bill, as so amended, be considered as 
original text for the purpose of further 
amendment; and that no points of order 
against legislation in an appropriation 
bill be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments, agreed 
to en bloc, are as follows: 


On page 2, line 9, after the word Man- 
agement”, to strike out “$39,375,000 and 
insert “$41,022,200.” 

On page 5, line 14, after the word “mu- 
seums”, to strike out “$81,000,000” and in- 
sert “$82,827,000”. 

On page 5, line 23, after the word law“, 
to strike out 834,300,000“ and insert 884. 
677,000". 

On page 6, line 10, after the word con- 
tract“, to strike out 652,000,000“ and insert 
“$55,550,000”. 

On page 7, at the beginning of line 1, 
to strike out 816,000,000“ and insert 817. 
000,000“. 

On page 7, line 6, after the word “offices’’, 
to strike out 84,000,000“ and insert 
“$4,350,000”. 

On page 7, at the beginning of line 11, 
to strike out “twenty” and insert “thirty”, 
and in the same line, after the word “includ- 
ing“, to strike out “fifty” and insert 
“seventy-one”’. 

On page 9, line 1, after the word “funds”, 
to insert “other than judgment funds 
awarded by the Indian Claims Commission 
or the Court of Claims“. 

On page 9, line 23, after the word “Basin”, 
to strike out 825,425,000 and insert 
$26,034,320". 

On page 10, at the beginning of line 19, to 
strike out $8,409,000" and insert $11,635,- 
000“; in line 20, after the word “property”, 
to strike out “$40,000,000” and insert “$44,- 
526,000“, and in the same line, after the 
word “expended”, to insert a colon and the 
following proviso: “Provided, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be used for the 
condemnation of any land for Grand Teton 
National Park in the State of Wyoming.” 

On page 11, line 17, after the word “offices”, 
to strike out “$1,900,000” and insert 61,964. 
000“. 

On page 11, at the beginning of line 21, 
to strike out ‘thirty-five’ and insert fif ty- 
two“, and in line 23, after the word ex- 
ceed”, to strike out fifty“ and insert “fifty- 
seven”, 

On page 16, line 8, after “(72 Stat. 837)", 
to insert “conduct investigations of marine 
geology and hydrology;”, and in line 17, 
after the word “activities”, to strike out 
“$56,100,000” and insert “$56,900,000”. 

On page 18, line 8, after the word “substi- 
tutes”, to strike out 826,550,000“ and insert 
“$26,887,000”. 

On page 19, line 22, after the word “limi- 
tation“, to strike out 86,000,000“ and in- 
sert "$20,000,000". 

On page 20, line 6, after “(74 Stat. 337)", 


to strike out “$2,000,000” and insert 
“$3,450,000”. 
On page 20, line 16, after the word 


“amended”, to strike out “$750,000” and in- 
sert “$875,000”. 

On page 22, line 1, after the word “law”, to 
strike out “$14,600,000” and insert 
“$15,981,500”. 

On page 22, at the beginning of line 17, to 
strike out “$7,900,000” and insert “$8,473,000”. 

On page 23, line 24, after the word deer“, 
to strike out “$26,500,000” and insert 
“$2'7,436,000"". 


1962 


On page 24, line 6, after the word “there- 
in”, to insert “(including improvements of 
the county road from Brigham City, Utah 
to the headquarters Bear River Migratory 
Bird Refuge)”, and in line 8, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike out 
“$4,900,000” and insert “$8,033,800”, 

On page 24, line 17, after the word offices“. 
to strike out “$1,250,000" and insert 
“$1,331,000”. 

On page 24, line 21, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “seventeen” and insert twenty- 
four”. 

On page 26, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out “$7,600,000” and insert “$7,700,000”, 
and in the same line, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$525,000” and insert 
“$625,000”. 

On page 26, line 9, after (42 U.S.C. 1958a- 
1958g)”, to strike out “$2,000,000” and insert 
“$2,085,000,” and in line 10, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$175,000” and insert 
“$225,000”. 

On page 26, at the beginning of line 15, 
to strike out “$3,600,000” and insert “$3,747,- 

On page 27, line 3, after the word “only”, 
to strike out “$3,350,000” and insert 63,340, 
000”. 

On page 29, line 21, after the word “lands”, 
to strike out “$138,400,000" and insert “$141,- 
045,000”, and on page 30, line 1, after the 
word “than”, to strike out “$300,000” and 
insert “$805,000”. 

On page 30, line 10, after the word “law”, 
to strike out 822,975,000“ and insert 
“$25,865,000”. 

On page 30, line 18, to strike out “$15,- 
800,000" and insert “$16,405,000”. 

On page 31, after line 7, to insert: 


“ACCESS ROADS 


“For acquiring by condemnation or other- 
wise additional roads needed for access to 
national forest lands in carrying out the Act 
of June 4, 1897, as amended (16 U.S.C. 471, 
472, 475, 476, 551), $2,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 

On page 32, after line 7, to insert: 

“For acquisition of land to facilitate the 
control of soil erosion and flood damage orig- 
inating within the exterior boundaries of the 
Uinta and Wasatch National Forests, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Act of 
August 26, 1935 (49 Stat. 866), as amended, 
authorizing annual appropriation of forest 
receipts for such purposes, from such re- 
ceipts, $20,000: Provided, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be used for acqui- 
sition of any land which is not within the 
boundaries of the national forest.” 

On page 33, line 4, after “(16 U.S.C. 568e)”, 
to strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “$1,500,- 
000”. 

On page 33, line 9, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “fifty-two” and insert seventy- 
nine.” 

On page 35, line 5, after the word “Com- 
mission”, to strike out “$70,000” and insert 
“$80,000”. 

On page 35, line 19, after the word “Act”, 


to strike out 855,284,000“ and insert 
"$57,000,000". 
On page 36, line 4, after “(42 U.S.C. 


2004a)”, to strike out “$8,320,000” and insert 
“$9,335,000”. 

On page 38, line 13, after “(5 U.S.C. 
2131)", to strike out “$3,350,000" and insert 
“$2,825,000”. 


Mr. HAYDEN. The committee, as in- 
dicated on page 1 of the report, con- 
sidered budget estimates of $932,674,000, 
including indefinite appropriations of 
receipts and requested borrowing au- 
thorizations, for the agencies and þu- 
reaus of the Department of the Interior 
and for the related agencies listed on 
page 2 of the report. Excluded from this 
bill are the Southeastern Power Admin- 
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istration, the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 


The committee recommends definite 
appropriations totaling $885,037,820 for 
the programs and activities of these 
agencies, an increase of $33,945,820 over 
the amount allowed by the House of 
Representatives, and a decrease of $16,- 
133,180 under the sum of the budget 
estimates. 

The major increases recommended by 
the committee are as follows: 


Bureau of Indian Affairs $1, 023, 000 
Office of Coal Research 1, 450, 000 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 811, 500 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 


N eee 4. 811, 800 
CTC 4, 145, 000 
Division of Indian Healtng 1, 281, 000 


The committee feels that these in- 
creases, as well as decreases under the 
budget estimates for certain of the bu- 
reaus, are necessary and adequate to ac- 
complishment of national resources and 
research programs, 

FORESTRY RESEARCH APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment briefly on the committee’s 
recommendation for an increase for for- 
estry research in the appropriations for 
the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. The committee recom- 
mendation is for $25,865,000 which is 
$2,715,000 more than the budget estimate 
for forestry research. 

The proposed increase to which I refer 
is for strengthening several highly im- 
portant research projects and for con- 
structing high priority research labo- 
ratories. 

Last February 15, I spoke before the 
Senate about a national forestry research 
program and what it needed to move us 
ahead in the development of our forest 
resources.. My proposals at that time 
went somewhat beyond the increases in 
forestry research which the Appropria- 
tion Committee recommends. However, 
the committee increases represent a step 
forward and should be approved. They 
show real foresight by the committee 
in 8 for forestry research that is 

I EN to 5 an special attention to the 
committee’s proposal to provide for eight 
laboratory construction projects. Un- 
fortunately, the fiscal year 1963 budget 
for Forest Service research construction 
was reduced by $4,445,000 under the 1962 
allowance. This is a backward step but 
I am glad to see that the committee has 
provided for eight laboratory projects 
which will, in part, restore the funds 
needed for the construction program. 

The committee proposal provides for 
$150,000 for a watershed and silviculture 
laboratory at Parsons, W. Va. This 
will equip the existing program with 
badly needed facilities and will speed 
important work in protecting soil and 
watershed values. 

Another project of $450,000 for water- 
shed, range, and wildlife habitat re- 
search at Tempe, Ariz., is of exceptional 
importance in solving problems of that 
area. Although only half of the amount 
needed, it will provide for a good start on 
the facilities ultimately required. 
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At Alexandria, La., $450,000 is pro- 
posed for a southern pine utilization 
laboratory and companion facilities for 
the silviculture, range, and fire and in- 
sect protection research. This also is 
but half of the eventual estimated needs 
but it, too, represents a step ahead. 

The committee proposes $250,000 for a 
forest recreation and wildlife habitat lab- 
oratory at Warren, Pa. This will pro- 
vide for the initial stage of a badly need- 
ed facility at that location. 

At Sewanee, Tenn., research workers 
have been crowded into inadequate 
quarters with limited equipment to push 
ahead their research. A proposal of 
$200,000. will provide better laboratory 
facilities for important research in tim- 
ber production and improved cultural 
methods. 

Improvement of the management of 
western mountain watersheds will be 
speeded by approval of $450,000 proposed 
for a laboratory at Logan, Utah. This is 
but half of the current needs for water- 
shed research but it will represent a start 
in: equipping scientists working in this 
important area. 

At Redding, Calif., it is proposed that 
$250,000 be made available for a timber 
management, utilization, and insect re- 
search laboratory. Here, too, important 
research will greatly benefit from the 
facilities that can be provided with this 
sum even though it is only a little more 
than half of the $450,000 needed for a 
complete project. 

Finally, I call your special attention to 
a proposal to provide $380,000 for pre- 
liminary planning and engineering nec- 
essary for the expansion of the Forest 
Service’s Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. This needed wood chem- 
istry and pulp and paper laboratory is 
long overdue, and I am pleased indeed 
that the committee’s proposal for neces- 
sary planning can proceed, paving the 
way for an appropriation for actual con- 
struction at an early date. 

Let me call the special attention of 
the Senate to two projects which illus- 
trate the importance of forestry research 
and benefits which result from such re- 
search. 

Recently, I participated in the dedica- 
tion of the Hardwood Research Labora- 
tory at Stoneville, Miss., where I saw 
many remarkable accomplishments. 
The research scientists at this laboratory 
have already produced a fast growing 
cottonwood tree which increased 15 feet 
in height and 2 inches in diameter in 
the first year. New techniques in the 
planting and production of cottonwoods 
are now being widely used by landowners 
in the area. This is typical of the ex- 
cellent research being done at Stoneville 
and other research laboratories, and I 
am pleased that the committee has 
recommended a small increase in funds 
to speed up this and other essential work 
now in progress. 

Another project given special atten- 
tion by the committee is research on 
restoration of strip-mined land in the 
Appalachian region. In the production 
of coal, strip mining is a very important 
activity but unfortunately it frequently 
does great damage to the soil, water, 
timber, and other forest resources. 
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The committee has recommended an 
increase of $200,000 for this vital re- 
search and this increase will provide for 
a balanced study of the problem and lead 
to the development of ways to carry on 
strip mining with a minimum damage 
to the land. Further, we are confident 
that this research will lead to the de- 
termination of steps which can be taken 
to restore these damaged lands to their 
full productivity. 

The only way to meet the forest prod- 
uct needs of our Nation in the decades 
ahead is by long-range programs, 
planned and put into effect well in ad- 
vance of the end product need. Our 
Nation will have a population of over 
400 million people 40 years from now. 
This is more than twice our present 
population, and we must prepare now 
in order to have the necessary resources 
then. 

I commend the chairman and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the full 
Appropriations Committee for their 
wisdom and foresight in recommending 
a sound forestry research program. 
Much is left to be done in future years 
but we are making steady progress in the 
right direction. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to support the appropriation bill for 
the Forest Service as reported by the 
Appropriation Committee and compli- 
ment that committee for recognizing the 
need for increased attention to our forest 
resources. 

I was particularly pleased to see the 
increases provided for forest research. 
This important activity provides the 
sound basis of knowledge needed to guide 
programs aimed at protecting, managing 
and utilizing the timber, water, forage, 
wildlife, and recreation resources of our 
forest lands. In these days of concern 
over the atom and travel to outer space 
it is gratifying to see this recognition of 
the importance of our basic natural re- 
sources. 

I would like to speak specifically with 
respect to two items proposed by the com- 
mittee included in the increase for Forest 
Research. The first is $200,000 for “ex- 
panded research on restoration of strip- 
mined land in the Appalachian region” 
and the second is $250,000 for “initiation 
of construction of a Forest Recreation 
and Wildlife Habitat Laboratory at War- 
ren, Pa.” 

Strip mining for coal is an important 
activity throughout a large part of the 
Appalachian region. This method of 
coal extraction is relatively inexpensive 
and supplies a significant portion of this 
country’s energy requirements. At the 
same time strip mining has in the past 
and is at present doing too much dam- 
age to our water, timber, and other for- 
est resources. The increase proposed will 
provide a well-balanced research effort 
on the problem of how to carry on strip 
mining with a minimum of damage to 
the other resources during the mining 
operation and insure complete restora- 
tion of strip-mined lands to their full 
productive and functional capacity. This 
research is of great importance to my 
State and many others in the East and 
I strongly support it. 

The forest lands of my State as well as 
the surrounding States are located within 
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a relatively few miles of the largest met- 
ropolitan areas of the country. The de- 
mand for forest recreation, including 
hunting and fishing, has reached tremen- 
dous proportions and is continuing to 
grow. Research is urgently needed to de- 
termine how the needs might best be met, 
how to manage heavy recreation use so 
that the other resources are not de- 
stroyed and the recreation environment 
is itself not irreparably damaged. The 
proposed laboratory at Warren, Pa., will 
provide a much-needed facility to ex- 
pedite the research on forest recreation 
and wildlife habitat. Although the full 
laboratory and equipment will require 
$450,000, the $250,000 proposed by the 
committee for fiscal year 1963 will pro- 
vide a first stage on this much-needed 
facility. 

I strongly urge that the Senate ap- 
prove the Forest Service appropriation 
item as reported by the Appropriation 
Committee. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp a telegram from the Out- 
door Writers Association of America 
dealing with the item in the pending In- 
terior Department appropriations bill for 
additional construction at the National 
Marine Research Laboratory at Sandy 
Hook, N.J. I hope that the Senate will 
concur in the recommendations of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee for a 
start on such construction. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Lokk, N.Y., May 31, 1962. 
Senator CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As directors of the Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation of America, with membership of 1,500 
in the United States, we urge you to support 
the $150,000 construction item for National 
Marine Research included in the Interior 
Department appropriations bill (H.R. 10802) 
and referred to in Senate Report 1490, 
page 16. 

These funds would permit the construc- 
tion of essential laboratory facilities for 
biological and ecological studies into the 
grave fish depletion problem which exists off 
all our coastal areas. Such research, first 
authorized by the Congress in 1959, is of 
great importance to the more than 6 million 
saltwater fishermen throughout the country, 
and to all States that derive considerable 
revenue from this sport in the form of tourist 
expenditures and equipment sales. 

At present, the Interior Department has a 
laboratory at Sandy Hook, N.J., another on 
the west coast, and plans to open a third 
along the Gulf of Mexico. The modest sum 
recommended in the Senate report for the 
entire marine research program falls far 
short of the maximum annual authorization 
of $2.7 million provided in the original legis- 
lation, but it will at least enable this vital 
program to get underway at last. 

RICHARD C. WOLFF. 
GRITS GRESHAM. 
BILL BROWNING. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 10, it is proposed to strike the figure 
“$41,022,200” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure “$41,152,000.” 
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Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the 
amendment would restore to the bill the 
amount of $129,800, 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] has 
again demonstrated his outstanding 
leadership in the field of conservation. 
He and his committee are to be congratu- 
lated for bringing in a well-balanced and 
forward-looking bill covering the many 
conservation activities of the Federal 
Government. 

I am deeply disturbed, however, as I 
know a great many others are, by the 
drastic cutback which the committee's 
report calls for in the conservation in- 
formation and education activities of the 
Bureau of Land Management. Any 
monetary savings from such a reduction 
can only be made at the expense of in- 
formation very much needed by the Con- 
gress and by the public. 

The Bureau of Land Management is 
responsible for more than 475 million 
acres of public lands that are the prop- 
erty of all the people. For many, many 
years the land managed by the Bureau 
has suffered from neglect and overuse. 
Members of Congress were inadequately 
informed about what was happening to 
these lands and what was needed. 

The Bureau of Land Management is 
one of the great resource agencies of the 
Government, Mr. President. It returns 
to the U.S. Treasury more than $7 for 
every $1 appropriated by the Congress. 
The activities of the Bureau are a wise 
investment in our Nation’s future and 
in the future of these very valuable 
natural resources that belong to all the 
people. The work of the Bureau is of 
vital interest to members of Congress 
and to the public. But there are very 
few people who know anything at all 
about this great natural resources herit- 
age which they own and in which they 
have such a vital interest. 

The reduction would abolish 16 out of 
the Bureau’s 21 programed information 
and education positions, including each 
of the 11 men handling this type of work 
in the Bureau’s 11 Western State offices. 
One is in Salt Lake City and others are 
in Anchorage, Portland, Sacramento, 
Boise, Reno, Phoenix, Billings, Cheyenne, 
Denver, and Santa Fe. The reduction 
would also cut back the headquarters 
staff to five, leaving a staff obviously too 
weak to adequately inform the Congress 
or the public about what the Bureau is 
doing and why. Mr. President, no other 
major natural resources agency has such 
a small conservation information and 
education staff, while the BLM manages 
more land and takes in more revenues 
than any other conservation agency. 

Mr. President, each year some half a 
million citizens visit and another half 
million write letters to the Government 
land offices seeking information about 
how to obtain public lands. In the past 
a lack of adequate information has left 
the people confused and befuddled— 
making them easy prey for certain un- 
ethical land promoters and speculators. 
I know many of my colleagues in the 
Senate have received woeful complaints 
from citizens in their State who have 
either lost money or failed to obtain in- 
formation they sought. An adequate 
program to inform the public about the 
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public lands can save the taxpayers many 
thousands of dollars and Senators many 
hours spent straightening out situations 
that arose chiefly from the lack of ade- 
quate knowledge about the rights and 
privileges of citizens under the Nation’s 
public land laws. 

Information and education work in 
Government agencies has often been the 
object of economy cuts. Sometimes 
these programs have grown out of 
bounds. However, this agency is at the 
other end of the scale. Even the 21 
positions they had planned for is a bare- 
bones staff. The public and the Con- 
gress have a right to know what the 
Government agencies are doing. The 
failure of the public to know can only 
lead to clothing Government operations 
in darkness and ignorance. Adequate 
public information is one guarantee un- 
der our system of Government that the 
public interest is being fully protected. 
We must not jeopardize that interest 
by the false economy of such drastic 
cuts in this important work. 

I therefore move, Mr. President, that 
the 16 positions for this needed work 
be restored and that the Senate amend 
the bill to include the $129,800 needed 


to finance this vital effort. 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. MOSS. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the amendment. It 
is highly desirable. The reduction that 
was made is very unwise and unfortu- 
nate. I hope the Senate will see fit to 
restore the small appropriation which 
will take care of these few positions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, first I 
should like to have the amendment read. 
I have no idea what is involved. The 
e is not before us in printed 

orm. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 2, line 10, to strike out “$41,- 
022,200” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$41,152,000.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Before discussing the 
amendment, I should like to say a few 
words about the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, who 
for more than 50 years has contributed 
his efforts and talents to his country. 
He has always adhered to the principles 
of government laid down by our Found- 
ing Fathers. It is difficult to compre- 
hend how many hundreds of appropria- 
tion bills have been brought to and 
passed by the Senate during the time 
that our chairman has served in this 
body. 

In the comparatively few years that I 
have been a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, as contrasted with 
the half century served by the chairman, 
I have had many opportunities to watch 
him in action; and as ranking minority 
member of the Interior Appropriations 
Subcommittee, which now has a bill be- 
fore the Senate, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to work with him intimately and 
closely in trying to adjudicate the differ- 
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ences which are always encountered in 
connection with an appropriation bill of 
this type. 

I commend the Senator from Arizona 
for the attitude which he has consist- 
ently displayed, not only in his service 
as chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, but also as chairman of the 
Interior Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions. I have come to know Cart HAY- 
DEN exceedingly well. 

No matter how drawn out or long a 
hearing might be, he would not close it 
until everyone interested had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. He never allows 
prejudice to influence the conduct of a 
hearing; and he conducts the proceed- 
ings of his committee without partisan- 
ship. 

Our subcommittee has provided the 
establishment of criteria which require 
a proposal to meet rather stern and 
rigorous tests; namely, adequacy for the 
agency involved, meeting the needs of 
the country, and insuring that the tax- 
payers’ money is protected, and not 
wasted. 

We should keep those qualifications 
and characteristics in mind as we ap- 
proach a discussion of the bill on the 
floor of the Senate. Undoubtedly a num- 
ber of efforts will be made to upset the 
fruits of the long, tedious tasks involved 
in the hearings of the subcommittee and 
of the full committee. Undoubtedly ef- 
forts will be made, such as the one be- 
fore the Senate now, to increase an ap- 
propriation, and perhaps efforts will be 
made to reduce appropriations in cer- 
tain respects. We have gone through 
these items with a fine-toothed comb. 
We have carefully considered them. The 
bill before us has passed the tests which 
I mentioned earlier. 

The amount in the bill is above the 
House recommendation, but I invite at- 
tention to the fact that it is about $16 
million under the budget estimates, yet 
sufficient to take care of the most urgent 
activities and programs which measure 
up to the tests relative to our national 
needs, activities which reach into every 
State of the Union. If we had yielded 
to every request for additional funds, 
the bill would have been many times 
above the budget request, instead of $16 
million under it. 

We could have made an indiscriminate 
across-the-board reduction which would 
have done serious injury to some of our 
national projects. Of some $40 million 
which the bill provides above and beyond 
the amount provided by the House, about 
one-fourth involves the education of 
Indian children, and one-fourth is de- 
voted to trying to bring the white man’s 
opportunity to the descendants of the 
red man, from whom, after all, our great 
land was taken in the only act of aggres- 
sion in which this country has ever be- 
come involved. I hope that if at any 
time attempts are made to reduce the 
appropriation, they will be made in such 
a way as to exempt the effort to bring 
some element of justice to the American 
Indian living in our midst. Anyone who 
is familiar with the record of our treat- 
ment of the American Indian must recog- 
nize that it is not a bright spot on the 
escutcheon of American history. We 
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down through the years. This failure 
has been manifest whether the adminis- 
trations have been Republican or Demo- 
cratic. In some way or other, we have 
failed to provide the educational oppor- 
tunities for Indian youth which were 
offered as a matter of national policy to 
every other youngster in this country. 
In one way or another, we have failed to 
provide the employment opportunities 
for Indian youth which are offered to 
other youth. The American Indian has 
not organized himself into a political 
bloc. He does not have an organization 
constantly pleading for his rights or his 
opportunities. I appeal to the con- 
science of the Senate and of America, 
because we are doing little enough in 
providing a few extra million dollars to 
assist Indian youngsters with a decent 
and practical education. 

As I commend the chairman for his 
fairminded and helpful leadership of 
the committee, I also hope the Senate 
will follow his recommendations, because 
they come to the Senate with the unani- 
mous approval of the Committee on 
Appropriations. The recommendations 
were unanimous so far as the subcom- 
mittee was concerned; and, as I recall, 
they were unanimous in the full com- 
mittee. I hope and expect that the 
chairman will continue to defend he 
committee’s position; that he will not 
yield, on behalf of the committee, to re- 
quests for increases, because if we are to 
labor hard, carefully, and well on ap- 
propriation bills, as we have done, it 
seems to me we should defend them. I 
hope we can defend them successfully on 
the floor of the Senate. If once we begin 
to rewrite a bill on the floor of the 
Senate, we will open Pandora’s box, and 
nobody can determine the ultimate 
financial consequences of such a course. 

Therefore, I must oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Moss], as I shall have to oppose 
other amendments if they are offered, 
because it seems to me that all the 
arguments and reasons offered by him 
were considered both by the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee. In the 
areas where we can economize, and 
where we did economize, it seems to me 
we should not, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, by senatorial action, without the 
support of the hearings required, decide 
immediately, on the first paragraph of 
the first page of the bill, to increase the 
burden of the taxpayer and put the Gov- 
ernment further into the red. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota for his 
kind references to me. It was a pleas- 
ure to work with him during the long 
hours we worked on the bill. I join with 
him in the hope that the Senate may ap- 
prove our work. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I, 
too, wish to join the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munprt], the ranking Re- 
publican member of the Subcommittee 
on Department of the Interior Appropri- 
ations, in commending the chairman of 
the subcommittee for his fairness in 
dealing with the many controversial 
issues which arose during the consider- 
ation and marking up of this appro- 
priation bill, It is inevitable and only 
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natural that the minority party, which 
happens now to be Republican, is repre- 
sented by four members on the subcom- 
mittee, while the majority party has nine 
members. Obviously, the minority could 
have been outvoted at any time. So it 
is reassuring to know that the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, has acted in 
a spirit of fair play, primarily because he 
understands the basic issues underlying 
the utilization and preservation of the 
Nation’s valuable assets in the public 
lands States of the West. 

Mr. President, I oppose the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the jun- 
ior Senator from Utah. It is not difficult 
for me to understand that probably the 
amendment may be agreed to. However, 
I feel certain that if Senators have read 
some of the hearings and the report on 
the bill, and if they have paid any atten- 
tion, as I am sure they have, to the gen- 
eral budget for the next fiscal year, they 
will know that while there are assur- 
ances that there will be a balanced 
budget or an actual surplus in the next 
fiscal year, already there is an admission 
that there will likely be a $7 billion or an 
$8 billion deficit—and the deficit prob- 
ably will be higher than that. 

The budget submitted for the next fis- 
cal year provides for the employment of 
approximately 46,000 more employees in 
the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment. For the Department of the Inte- 
rior, which the Senate is discussing to- 
day, the Bureau of the Budget requested 
funds to provide for 5,395 additional em- 
ployees. I know that we are getting 
America on the move; we are going 
places; we are using more red ink than 
we have ever used. If the President of 
the United States is sincere—and I 
think he is—in appealing to the Ameri- 
can people today to aid him in his efforts 
to stabilize our economy and to meet 
some of the serious challenges which 
confront us both at home and abroad, it 
seems to me that while it is very impor- 
tant that we resist successfully Commu- 
nist infiltration and aggression in every 
corner of the globe, nevertheless we 
must, at the same time, recognize—and 
I feel certain that every Member of the 
Senate, regardless of the party of which 
he is a member, knows it—that we can- 
not maintain the kind of leadership 
which is essential for the free nations of 
the world unless we maintain a strong 
financial structure at home. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senate should 
know that the subcommittee did not deal 
in a parsimonious fashion with the De- 
partment of the Interior in connection 
with the Bureau of Land Management, 
because by committee action we in- 
creased by almost $2 million the funds 
allotted by the House for this purpose. 

I sincerely hope that the Senator from 
Utah will not press his amendment. If 
he does, I shall do my best to obtain a 
yea-and-nay vote, because I think we 
might as well put the Senate on record, 
in connection with the very first page of 
the bill, as to whether we desire to ignore 
the careful attention paid to the bill by 
the Department of the Interior, the Bu- 
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reau of the Budget, and finally by the 
Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and the Senate. I do not believe 
we should indiscriminately increase the 
appropriation for an item of this kind. 
I think we have done well to increase the 
appropriation by an amount which we 
will seek to protect and defend when we 
reach the conference. However, if the 
Senator from Utah insists on trying to 
provide extra money at this time, I be- 
lieve there should be a yea-and-nay vote, 
and I hope the Senator from Idaho will 
help me to get it. 

I think the amendment should then 
be defeated. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

An erroneous statement has been made 
that the subcommittee has abolished 15 
or 16 public information positions, pro- 
viding for the employment of additional 
personnel in the central office here and 
1 public information officer in each of 
about 12 district offices in the field, one 
of which would be established in the dis- 
trict office at Boise, Idaho. 

The record will show that for several 
years there have been five information 
officers and personnel in the central of- 
fice of the Bureau of Land Management. 
The proposal now before the Senate is a 
proposal made by the Bureau of the 
Budget for adding 16 more public in- 
formation officers. I am sure that the 
realistic Senators from the Western 
States know that it is not necessary to 
have 16 more information officers. 

There is no intent or desire on my 
part, and I am sure there is none on the 
part of the subcommittee, to suppress 
legitimate publicity or information, 
which has been available for several 
years. But there has been some extreme- 
ly critical, unreasonable, and unfair pub- 
licity to the effect that those of us who 
have tried to eliminate the 16 new posi- 
tions—not to eliminate existing jobs, be- 
cause they have not yet been created; it 
is merely proposed that they now be 
established for the first time—are try- 
ing to suppress information relating to 
the operation of the district offices and 
the central office of the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Mr. President, many Members of the 
Senate who formerly had newspaper ex- 
perience know, I am sure, that it is not 
necessary to have 21 information officers 
to handle publicity emanating from the 
Bureau of Land Management here in 
Washington and in the various district 
offices. 

I would be somewhat hesitant to 
charge that an attempt is being made to 
set up an elaborate propaganda bureau, 
because I do not think that was the in- 
tent of those who made this proposal. 
But it might very easily be assumed that 
that is the purpose of this amendment, 
so that instead of having 5 employees in 
the Office of Information, Bureau of 
Land Management, there would be 21. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. This morning I talked 
with officials of the Bureau of Land 
Management. These positions are now 
in existence. So in the event this 
amount of money is eliminated, as is now 
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proposed, a certain number of personnel 
will be eliminated. 

By calling for the restoration of the 
$129,800, we are merely trying to con- 
tinue the positions now in existence. 

The positions proposed to be elimi- 
nated would be eliminated in the State 
Offices in the 11 Western States, plus 
the elimination of 7 personnel in the 
Washington, D.C., office. So those are 
the ones we are talking about. 

A very adequate discussion of this 
question is to be found in an editorial 
published on June 7 in the Salt Lake 
Tribune—a newspaper which has been 
very consistent in its editorial policy 
about economy in government and about 
insisting upon justification for every 
Federal position. But, as is pointed out 
in the editorial, an effort is being made 
to starve the agency which manages so 
much of our domain, including 74 per- 
cent of my own State. An effort is be- 
ing made to starve it, by cutting out the 
information service which is needed. 
These personnel are not publicity person- 
nel, as such, who get out press releases. 
Instead, they handle inquiries from citi- 
zens who seek information about pub- 
lic lands and about how to proceed if 
they wish to make a filing or do any- 
thing else in connection with public 
land. That is why this item is of such 
great importance to all the Western 
States. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Budget re- 
quest for the $129,800 to be used to pay 
these 16 new positions indicates that 
these are new positions, currently being 
created. If they were set up in the past 
and if they have actually been in opera- 
tion, I should like to know where the 
money with which to pay them was ob- 
tained and why it is necessary now to ask 
for an increased budget in order to pay 
personnel who are said to be already on 
the payroll. 

Mr. President, it may be futile to argue 
in favor of economy. This idea involves 
only the amount of $129,800; but the 
point is that if this precedent were es- 
tablished in regard to the Bureau of 
Land Management, there could be justi- 
fication for adding, not only 16, but 
many hundreds of public information 
officers; and every Senator knows that 
in an election year, sometimes such in- 
formation officers do work other than 
that related to the particular bureau or 
agency in which they are employed. 

So I support the position taken by the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and its ranking Republican mem- 
ber, because I think the record clearly 
indicates that if we can go overboard 
now in extending information services 
which are indirectly related to propa- 
ganda, probably we shall be faced with 
requests to add additional personnel, be- 
cause a precedent will have been estab- 
lished 


For that reason, I oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I join my colleagues in op- 
posing the amendment. 

In answer to the argument that the 
extra 16 employees are needed, I call 
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attention to the fact that in the first 16 
months of this administration the De- 
partment of the Interior alone has added 
5,694 new employees. Based upon the 
report submitted by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Reduction of Nonessential Gov- 
ernment Expenditures on December 31, 
1960, the Department of the Interior had 
a total of 50,519 employees; and by the 
end of April 1962—the most recent date 
for which such figures are available— 
the Department had increased that num- 
ber to 56,213—or an additional number, 
in the first 16 months of this administra- 
tion, of 5,694 new employees. Breaking 
down that number by months, it amounts 
to approximately 356 a month, or 89 a 
week; and on the basis of a 5-day work- 
week, that means that for the past 16 
months the Department of the Interior 
has been adding approximately 18 new 
employees every day during the first 16 
months of this administration. 

There must come a time when instead 
of adding new employees we should de- 
crease the number. Certainly we do not 
now need any more employees. 

So I join my colleagues not only in the 
effort to eliminate this particular in- 
crease but also in the effort to make ad- 
ditional cuts in this bill. 

Mr. President, on the question of 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Utah I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish 
to add a word of commendation of the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak] for his great speech and for 
his pointing out exactly where we are 
going in failing to practice economy in 
the hiring of the hundreds of thousands 
of additional persons who have been 
placed on the Federal payroll. 

I would not be so much concerned 
about the extra $120,800 proposed to be 
added to this appropriation, were it not 
for the fact that only last week this very 
body authorized the expenditure of $750 
million additional for public works pro- 
grams—$750 million which is not even 
included in the budget. I do not know 
how we are ever going to get a balanced 
budget—which the President of the 
United States has promised the Ameri- 
can people—if we add $750 million, one 
week, and add another $120,800—and 
perhaps more—this week. 

I should like to find out from some 
Senator on the other side of the aisle 
exactly where we are going to make up 
the difference for the $750 million which 
was authorized last week. It is fine to 
talk about a balanced budget, but such 
talk means nothing unless a balanced 
budget is delivered. 

The Senator from Idaho has pointed 
out that sometimes it seems futile to talk 
about economy. However, I do not think 
it is ever futile to talk about real econ- 
omy, for the American people and all 
Members of the Senate know it is right 
to have a balanced budget and to prac- 
tice fiscal integrity with the people's 
money. 

So I thank the Senator from Idaho for 
bringing this question to the attention 
of the Senate, and I join my colleagues 
m opposing this amendment. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is not the Senator 
from Delaware a member of the com- 
mittee that heard the testimony in re- 
gard to the item now before the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, I 
am not a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. The Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHakK] are mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
which heard the testimony on this item. 

I have, however, read some of the tes- 
timony presented in the hearings of the 
committee. I am a member of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, of which the 
chairman is the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp]—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I can- 
not hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. While 
I am not a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I am a member of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, which is 
under the chairmanship of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], and which 
committee publishes monthly statistics 
on the increase or decrease in employ- 
ment of the various Government agen- 
cies. It was based on those reports that 
I called the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that there have been added to 
the Department of the Interior a total of 
5,694 new employees in the first 16 
months of the new administration—that 
is, for the calendar year 1961 and the 
first 4 months of this year. Those are 
the latest figures we have. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What explanation 
has been given for the reasons which 
induced this increase in the number of 
approximately 5,500? Has any explana- 
tion been given why these 5,500 new 
employees have been added? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
seen no explanation. These are statis- 
tics alone. In my own opinion, there 
can be no reasonable justification for 
such an increase. 

I recognize that some programs may, 
very properly, have increased cost, but 
certainly some others should have a cor- 
responding decrease. 

I call attention to the additional fact 
that the total amount of the Interior 
Deparment appropriations for fiscal 
1961, including all the supplemental ap- 
propriations for that fiscal year, amount- 
ed to $754,536,700. In fiscal 1962, which 
was last year’s appropriation, the bill as 
passed by the Senate carried a total of 
$795,791,650, or an increase last year of 
about $41 million over the preceding 
year. 

If that were not bad enough, this bill 
calls for an additional $120,769,170 
over the last fiscal year, or a total of 
$916,560,820. 

If this bill is approved, even without 
the increases provided for in the pend- 
ing amendments, it will mean an in- 
crease of 15 percent in appropriations 
for the Interior Department over that 
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which was necessary 2 years ago. What 
kind of bureaucracy are we building? 

I recognize that we have an unem- 
ployment problem, but certainly the New 
Frontiersmen have some solution other 
than putting them all on the Federal 
payroll. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orp three editorials from western pa- 
pers, one from the Salt Lake Tribune of 
June 7, 1962, entitled Unwise Scuttling 
Plan,” one from the Oregonian, of Port- 
land, Oreg., for May 18, 1962, entitled 
“Congress Kicking West in Pants,” and 
the last from the Wyoming State Trib- 
une of May 26, 1962, entitled “Peculiar 
Wisdom.” These discussions put the 
problem in a different perspective. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

From the Salt Lake Tribune, June 7, 1962] 
UNWISE SCUTTLING PLAN 


The Senate Appropriations Committee 
proposal to cripple the already inadequate 
information and education service of the 
Bureau of Land Management is inconsistent 
and dificult to understand. 

In its report on the Interior Department 
money bill for next year, the Senate com- 
mittee increased most funds for land and 
resource management, recreation and con- 
servation programs. But it recommended 
elimination of the information-education 
positions in each of the BLM’s 11 western 
field offices and slashing the Washington 
information staff to 5 persons, including 
clerks. If the recommendation carries, the 
“stepchild of Interior,” the least understood 
resource management agency in the Govern- 
ment, will be less able to tell its story than 
at present. 

A relatively few Americans are aware that 
the BLM administers about 400 million acres 
of public land and is the Nation's largest 
landlord. Even fewer realize that the BLM 
operates at a profit, returning to the U.S. 
Treasury nearly $7 for every $1 appropriated. 

“All through the years,” says the Wildlife 
Management Institute, “the BLM has been 
a milking operation, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment getting all the riches it can out of 
the national land reserve and making little 
effort to invest enough money back into the 
lands. 

“One reason this situation continues is 
that the BLM never has been permitted to 
tell its side of the story.” 

The same Senate committee in 1960 said 
that the public domain lands “represent a 
major national asset“ and recommended 
that resource programs be strengthened. 

The 1962 recommendation of the com- 
mittee would be a step in the opposite di- 
rection. We hope the full Senate rejects 
the scuttling proposal. 


[From the Oregonian, May 18, 1962] 
CONGRESs KICKING WEST IN PANTS 


The Bureau of Land Management, for 
many years the unloved country cousin who 
had to eat leftovers in the kitchen of the 
U.S. Department of Interior, is taking 
another elbowing in Congress. The budget 
slashing and juggling of BLM in both the 
House and Senate will be painful to Oregon 
and all the West if it isn’t stopped. 

Previously we reported here how the 
House rejected an item of $2 million, half 
to launch the Vale district range rehabili- 
tation project in Malheur County as a major 
demonstration of how to make public lands 
carry more cattle and sheep, and half for 
range work elsewhere in Oregon. A Senate 
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subcommittee restored $1 million for the 
Vale project, but the main committee har- 
pooned it. 

The BLM budget now reported to the 
Senate by its Appropriations Committee re- 
stores $700,000 of the House cuts in the ad- 
ministration’s budget, but sustains a reduc- 
tion of $1,400,000. The Udall budget for 
BLM was $41.5 million. The House cut this 
to $39.4 million. The Senate committee’s 
recommendation is $40.1 million. This does 
not seem too bad, in total. But the trouble 
for Oregon lies in the nature of the cuts. 

First, consider that the Bureau of Land 

Management, with about a $40 million an- 
nual budget, administers 477 million acres 
of Federal range and forest lands in the 
United States, this cost being about 8 cents 
an acre. BLM's revenues, which go to the 
Treasury, are estimated for next year at 
$383 million, mostly from oil and gas leases, 
of which $59 million will be paid to the 
States and counties. Grazing fees paid by 
stockmen amount to about $3 million a year. 
Forest revenues, nearly all from the O. & C. 
lands in Oregon, approximate $28 million a 
year. 
(The U.S. Forest Service, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has a House-approved 
budget of $269 million to administer 180 
million acres of public lands). 

Second, consider that 20 years ago Secre- 
tary of Interior Oscar Chapman estimated 
the cost of restoring rundown rangelands 
to obtain sustained carrying capacity for 
livestock at $400 to $500 million. The esti- 
mate of the cost today is $700 million. Very 
little has been spent in the 20 years to 
stop range depletion and reverse the trend. 
The BLM is woefully short handed. For each 
BLM technician, office and field, there are a 
half-million acres of range to be adminis- 
tered. Each district manager has an average 
million acres to protect and improve. if 
possible—and there is never enough money. 

In some sections, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee this year was more gener- 
ous than the sharp-knifed House. It re- 
stored a House cut of $635,000 to grant the 
full budget figure for lands and minerals ad- 
ministration, much of which will go to Alaska 
and southern California. It added $500,000 
to the budget estimate for surveying, to meet 
Alaska’s needs. But it sustained a House 
cut of $100,000 in general administration 
funds. Also, it: 

1. Reduced by $300,000 the funds for range 
management and fire prevention. 

2. Cut $500,000 from the funds for forest 
management—and 60 percent of BLM forest 
funds are used to manage the O. & C. lands 
in Oregon, the only sustained-yield forest 
program under this agency and the producer 
of almost all of the $28 million a year from 
timber sales, 

3. Eliminated $129,800 for the information 
and education service long needed by the 
BLM and inaugurated in February. This 
means that the 12 fieldmen employed in this 
work of telling the people what BLM is doing 
and trying to do—one in each of 12 States— 
and probably 2 of the 5 I. & E. men in 
Washington, D.C., will be fired or transferred 
to other work. 

The last item is curious. Some Members 
of Congress, even from the West, seem to 
resent that BLM has begun to inform the 
cattlemen, lumbermen, sportsmen, and the 
public generally about its plans and activi- 
ties, though there seems not to be the same 
resentment of the small army of public rela- 
tions men employed by the Forest Service. 
Senator Henry DWORSHAK, of Idaho, is re- 
ported to have led the assault which resulted 
in the Senate committee's vote to abolish 
BLM's skeletonlike information program. 
The public deserves better treatment than 
this. 

In fact, the BLM budget submitted by the 
Department of the Interior is a starvation 
budget in relation to range and forest needs 
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and the cuts in Congress are unconscionable. 
As a minimum, these items, plus the money 
for the Vale project, should be restored. And 
the administration and Congress should give 
much more attention hereafter to the re- 
sources which must be brought to full pro- 
ductivity under BLM management. To say 
that there is a tremendous public demand 
for better use of public land is an under- 
statement. 


[From the Wyoming State Tribune, May 26, 
1962] 


PECULIAR WISDOM 

The Bureau of Land Management is an 
agency that administers some 400 million 
acres of public lands, mostly located in the 
Western States. 

Some 6 months ago it instituted a policy 
of stationing an information officer at each 
of its 11 western field offices, including the 
1 in Cheyenne, to facilitate the handling of 
news and information about the Bureau's 
activities for public enlightenment. 

Considering the plethora of public rela- 
tions men who cluster about the Govern- 
ment departments in Washington, this is a 
modest undertaking indeed. 

Now, however, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for some reason has decided to 
lop off these BLM information and education 
officers and has go recommended this action 
in the Interior Department’s appropriations 
bill for the next fiscal year. 

Information officers for the most part per- 
form a worthwhile service in keeping the 
public posted on the day-by-day doings in 
the Government agencies, and the further 
removed they are from Washington, the more 
effective they seem to be. 

Starting a program of this nature and 
then suddenly ending it 6 months later ap- 
pears to be shortsighted. 

We are all for economy, but if this is a 
moneysaving move, it is sort of like storm- 
ing the bastions of hell with a water pistol. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. PELL], the Senator from Georgia 
LMr. RUSSELL], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
sToN], and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] is absent 
because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Minnesota would 
vote yea.“ 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THuRMoND] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont IMr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bus], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], the Senators from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corro and Mr. MUR- 
PHY], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
Po: (Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are detained on 
official business. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Buss], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
MourpHy], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 41, as follows: 


No. 83 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 
Bartlett Hart Muskie 
Burdick Hickey Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va Hill Randolph 
Carroll Kefauver Smith, Mass. 
Clark Long, Hawaii 
Dodd Mansfield Talmadge 
Douglas McCarthy Yarborough 
Ellender McGee Young, Ohio 
Engle Metcalf 
Gruening Moss 
NAYS—41 

Allott Eastland Morse 
Anderson Ervin Morton 

Fong Mundt 
Bennett Goldwater Pearson 
Bible Hayden Prouty 

Holland Proxmire 
Butler ka Robertson 
Byrd, Va Jackson Scott 
Cannon Keating Smathers 
Carlson Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Case, N.J. Lausche Symington 
Church Magnuson ti a 
Curtis McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Dworshak Miller 

NOT VOTING—31 

Aiken Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bush Humphrey Pell 
Ca Javits Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston Saltonstall 
Chavez Jordan Stennis 
Cooper Kerr Thurmond 
Cotton Long, Mo. Tower 
Dirksen Long, La. Wiley 
Fulbright McNamara Williams, N.J. 

Monroney 
Hartke Murphy 


So Mr. Moss’ amendment was re- 
jected. 
INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS BILL CAN MAKE 

FUTURE Loox BRIGHTER FOR WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I was able to amend this bill 
in committee to include certain items 
which will be of great importance and 
benefit to my State of West Virginia. As 
a member of the subcommittee handling 
this bill, and as a member of the Senate 
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Appropriations Committee, I have of- 
fered six amendments, four of which 
were adopted. 

The first and most purposeful of my 
amendments adds $1,450,000 to the re- 
quested budget for the Office of Coal 
Research. This additional money is 
needed by that Agency to permit vital 
coal research to go forward, and to aid 
the projects in which I have been actively 
interested for almost a year. 

Specifically, $1 million is needed by the 
Office of Coal Research to speed up the 
work on Project Gasoline, one of the 
biggest coal research projects yet under- 
taken. This project involves a new 
method for processing coal to make 
synthetic oils, char—a semicoke—gases, 
and chemicals, and may prove to be the 
most successful research undertaken for 
new, large-scale uses of coal. 

If the research on Project Gasoline is 
successful, then a pilot facility may be 
located in the area of Morgantown, 
W. Va. This, I am informed, would be 
followed by a commercial-type plant at 
Cresap, W. Va., which would use ap- 
proximately 3 million tons of coal a year. 
Success of the envisioned Cresap plant 
could lead to the establishment of sim- 
ilar commercial plants in other areas of 
West Virginia, as well as in other coal 
States. The mining of coal for this new 
use would stimulate employment in an 
industry that has been hard hit by large- 
scale unemployment, and would also 
provide job opportunities for hundreds 
of persons in the commercial plants and 
in related chemical industries. 

The other $450,000 which I was suc- 
cessful in adding to the Office of Coal 
Research budget is for Project Boot- 
strap. This project involves the feasi- 
bility of enriching coal with hydrogen 
through an electric process to make syn- 
thetic gases, oils, chemicals, and other 
products. 

According to the Office of Coal Re- 
search, should the research and devel- 
opment work on Project Bootstrap prove 
successful—and early benchwork tests 
by scientists on the project are reported 
to be very satisfactory—then a pilot 
plant may be located in the Beckley, 
W. Va., area because of that city’s cen- 
tral location in the large Appalachian 
coalfields. 

A commercial-type plant, which may 
result from Project Bootstrap, would 
utilize approximately 2 million tons of 
coal a year, and would provide, among 
other products, pipeline gas for indus- 
trial and household use. Several such 
plants, built te provide pipeline gas for 
eastern and midwestern cities, would 
absorb large tonnages of coal. Thus, 
Project Bootstrap, like Project Gasoline, 
would not only give great new impetus to 
the coal mining industry of West Vir- 
ginia, but would also create a variety of 
job opportunities for many persons in 
my State. 

Project Bootstrap is an effort to ex- 
plore the possibility of reacting hydro- 
gen, methane—or similar gases—under 
corona with powdered coal to make pipe- 
line gas, chemicals, and other products. 
If Project Bootstrap is successful, the 
ultimate commercial plant can be en- 
visioned as an integrated chemical and 
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energy installation utilizing only coal, 
water, and air as raw materials. Portions 
of the coal would be used to generate 
hydrogen and volatile gases, which would 
be fed to a reactor to create marketable 
gases and chemicals. Either the residual 
coke, or gas, from these operations would 
power a turbine to provide high fre- 
quency electrical energy and process 
steam to complete the cycle. I am in- 
formed that, if the current experiments 
lead to a construction of a pilot plant in 
the Beckley, W. Va., area, about 50 per- 
sons would be employed by that facility. 
A commercial-type plant would employ 
more than 100 persons, and would use 
approximately 7,000 tons of coal a day. 

If Project Bootstrap proves success- 
ful, a great new era is in store for the 
coal industry, with the possibility of 
many commercial-type plants manufac- 
turing gas from coal for pipeline trans- 
mission to many eastern and midwestern 
cities from the heart of West Virginia. 

Another amendment which I was suc- 
cessful in adding to the appropriations 
bill deals with the westward extension of 
the Monongahela National Forest. My 
amendment provides the U.S. Forest 
Service with $125,000 with which to be- 
gin this expansion. An estimated 
550,000 acres, or more, of land would be 
acquired in eight counties in West Vir- 
ginia: Braxton, Fayette, Greenbrier, 
Lewis, Nicholas, Randolph, Upshur, and 
Webster. 

The Monongahela National Forest is 
proving to be an outstanding economic 
asset to the State of West Virginia. It 
is a resource of ever-growing value. Its 
allowable cut of timber increases with 
each passing year. The number of peo- 
ple visiting its recreation sites, partaking 
of its fishing and hunting opportunities, 
has almost doubled in the past few years. 
All of this has meant greater revenues to 
the counties in or near the Forest. 

Thus, an extension of the Mononga- 
hela National Forest would provide both 
short- and long-term economic bene- 
fits to the people in those areas where 
the expansion would take place. It is 
for this reason that I pressed for my 
amendment which would initiate exten- 
sion of the forest. 

Mr. President, the recreation and 
tourist industry is of greater significance 
to the economy of West Virginia than is 
commonly realized. The scenic gran- 
deur of my State has often been de- 
scribed as unique in the eastern half of 
the United States. But much work must 
be done before the fullest possible poten- 
tial from the natural attractions of my 
State can be realized. The incompleted 
Bowden National Fish Hatchery is a 
case in point. 

Last year, my amendment to complete 
the Bowden Hatchery was not accepted 
by the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Interior and Related Agencies. This 
year, however, I was successful in add- 
ing $62,000 to the Interior appropria- 
tions bill to get this facility finished. 

The $62,000 will complete earthen 
ponds, service roads, landscaping, fenc- 
ing, and drainage ditches, and will pro- 
vide fish-culture equipment. Therefore, 
the present approximate annual produc- 
tion of 80,000 pounds of trout will be in- 
creased to an approximate 100,000 
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pounds—a production which will play a 
significant role in maintaining the cold- 
water sport fishery in West Virginia, and 
in preserving and developing this rec- 
reational resource. 

Last year, I also offered an amendment 
to provide $150,000 for construction of 
a watershed management laboratory at 
Parsons, W. Va. The amendment was 
not accepted by the subcommittee. This 
year, the amendment was agreed to be- 
cause the urgency of this project was 
recognized by committee members. 
Watershed management is rapidly be- 
coming a national problem, and scien- 
tific research on this matter is vitally 
needed. 

The facility at Parsons, which would 
be located within a short distance of the 
Fernow Experimental Forest, should 
prove to be a valuable asset in research 
for soil stability and streamflow. All 
Appalachian area cities and communi- 
ties depending upon municipal water 
supplies, will eventually benefit from the 
work of this laboratory. Its findings will 
also be applicable to other areas in the 
United States. 

I am happy to report, too, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee gave its approval to the budgeted re- 
quest for $250,000 for construction and 
research work in connection with the 
Timber Marketing and Utilization Cen- 
ter at Princeton, W. Va. Last year, I 
was successful in amending the Interior 
and related agencies appropriations 
bill to establish this center. At that 
time, I obtained an initial $450,000 for 
necessary planning, engineering, and 
land acquisition. 

This Center results from my interest 
in finding ways and means to utilize the 
vast stands of poorer grades of hard- 
wood so common to much of the Appa- 
lachian region. When I called the at- 
tention of the U.S. Forest Service to this 
problem early last year, officials of that 
agency agreed that a solution was vital 
to the economy of the Appalachian area 
and to the future timber needs of our 
country. 

Early last year, I toured several 
southern West Virginia counties with 
officials of the U.S. Forest.Service to as- 
sist them in viewing several possible lo- 
cations for the proposed center. After 
several months of study, the Princeton 
area was selected by the agency for the 
facility. The center should certainly 
prove to be a worthy addition to the 
economic growth of West Virginia, as 
well as other Appalachian States. 

I am mindful, Mr. President, that all 
of my amendments to the Appropriations 
bill for the Department of the Interior 
and Related Agencies must be agreed to 
in conference between the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. I can 
only hope that the Senate will accept my 
amendments and that the Senate con- 
ferees will be successful in holding the 
amendments in conference with the 
House of Representatives. The people 
of West Virginia direly need the eco- 
nomic opportunities which my amend- 
ments offer to them. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in the REC- 
ORD, a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
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George Lamb, Director of Coal Research, 
under date of June 1, 1962. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE or COAL RESEARCH, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: I was most pleased to 
learn of the successful committee action in 
approving your amendment for additional 
funds for the Office of Coal Research to ac- 
celerate Project Gasoline and Project Boot- 
strap. 

Personally, I believe that Project Boot- 
strap is everything its name implies, and its 
success may well be the greatest thing that 
ever happened to the low volatile and other 
coalfields of West Virginia. Since the pilot 
plant for Project Bootstrap is planned to be 
located in the Beckley area, Project Boot- 
strap ultimately could mean a sizable eco- 
nomic renaissance for the Beckley area and 
successful commercialization of this process 
could mean employment for hundreds of 
miners. 

I am sure that the people of West Vir- 
ginia will take great cognizance of your ef- 
forts on behalf of Project Gasoline and Proj- 
ect Bootstrap. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. A. LAMB, 
Director oj Coal Research. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], and my col- 
league from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out 
“$41,022,200” and insert 343,022,200.“ 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
proceed to explain the amendment, the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] has 
asked that I yield to him without losing 
my right to the floor, and with that 
understanding I am happy to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
desire to join with Senators who have 
already spoken and those who, I am 
sure, will speak later in commending the 
chairman of the committee for another 
magnificent job in bringing the Depart- 
ment of Interior appropriation bill to the 
floor of the Senate. As we all know, he 
has, of course, done more in making pos- 
sible the development of the West dur- 
ing the many years he has been in the 
Senate than any other Member of the 
Congress. 

I express special gratitude to the com- 
mittee for increasing the amount of 
money in the bill for cadastral surveys 
to be made available to the Bureau of 
Land Management. Likewise I applaud 
the committee’s action in restoring the 
full budget estimate for construction of 
school facilities for American Indians, 
including Indians in Alaska. 

I have prepared statements on these 
two subjects, and since the Senator from 
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Oregon has been so gracious as to yield 
to me, and in the interest of conserving 
time, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statements be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


CADASTRAL SuRVEYS 


I was gratified to learn that the Appro- 
priations Committee has recommended to 
the Senate a substantial increase in the 
amount to be made available to the Bureau 
of Land Management for cadastral surveys. 
The Bureau in its budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1963 estimated a requirement for 
$4,490,000 for all public land States. The 
House of Representatives reduced this 
amount by $265,000. In the bill as reported 
to the Senate the amount to be made avail- 
able for cadastral surveys includes the $265,- 
000 deleted by the House plus an increase 
over the estimate of the Interior Department 
of $500,000. 

The approval of this increase is of the 
most extreme order of importance to the 
orderly development of land in Alaska. I 
am informed that Alaska’s share of the in- 
crease recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee could possibly permit an addi- 
tional 350,000 acres to be surveyed by survey 
lines running 350 to 400 miles. Most of 
these new survey lines would define the ex- 
terior boundaries of State land selections 
allowing early transfer to Alaska of land to 
which it is entitled under the Statehood 
Act. It will be recalled that the Alaska 
Statehood Act provided that by 1983 Alaska 
could select 103,350,000 acres of land. 

It is necessary that survey of State land 
selections be completed in order that title 
may be transferred to the State. Alaska has 
selected about 11 million acres since state- 
hood. By the close of the current fiscal year 
36 percent, or 4 million acres, of current 
State selections will have been surveyed. 

Under the budget estimate of the Bureau 
of Land Management the 1963 program 
would have allowed the survey of an ad- 
ditional 2.9 million acres. Even with the 
increased appropriation in the Senate bill 
by the end of fiscal year 1963 surveys will 
have covered less than 70 percent of the 
acreage already selected by the State. New 
selections which may be made by the State 
will naturally reduce the ratio of the area 
surveyed to the area selected by the State. 
The need for an accelerated survey program 
is imperative to permit the terms of the 
Statehood Act to be honored. 

In addition to the need for prompt action 
on State land selections there is equally 
pressing need for early survey of Federal 
land subject to disposition under the gen- 
eral land laws. Public land surveys will 
share to some extent in the increased money 
made available in the Senate bill. 

I would urge most strongly that the com- 
mittee-recommended increases for cadastral 
surveys be approved. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Some of the major funds in the Interior 
appropriation bill are those for construc- 
tion to provide additional schoolrooms and 
rehabilitate existing facilities for Alaska’s 
native children. The Senate committee's 
action in restoring the full budget estimate 
is to be commended. So far as Alaska is 
concerned, this is most important. There 
are hundreds of our young people attending 
school in older buildings, many of which 
are deplorably dangerous or overcrowded. 
Last year’s program was an admirable start, 
but the job to be done will suffer if the 1963 
fiscal year request is cut in any way. Under 
the program the Alaska allocations would 
provide additional rooms for 420 children 
now without facilities, plus replacing 
facilities for 660 children for a total con- 
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struction program of $3,498,000. The fol- 
lowing table shows this construction pro- 
gram, exclusive of other planning or utility 
requests: 


Budget | Number | Number 
Locality request | of class- | of pupils 
rooms 

1 30 
1 30 
7 210 
4 120 
3 90 
2 60 
4 120 
219, 000 2 00 
Old Harbor 194, 000 2 60 
Oscar ville 158, 000 1 30 
Scammon Bay. 196, 000 2 60 
Stebbins... 192, 000 2 60 
Tanunak.. 188, 000 2 60 
Tatitlek. 186, 000 2 60 
Tetlin 5 1 30 
. 3, 498, 000 36 1,080 


I have just received a letter from Nondal- 
ton written me by Mr. Nickoli Balluta and 
other members of the village council giving 
an excellent and most appealing example of 
what these funds mean to our native peo- 
ple. I urge that the committee recommen- 
dation of $55,550,000 be approved. 

“In the May 17 issue of the Bristol Bay 
Digest the following article appeared. 

Word just received from Washington, 
D.C., is that the Nondalton school project 
was part of the $3 million package removed 
from the Interior Department request.’ 

“Unless the Senate is able to restore this 
part of the budget, the school will be post- 
poned. A new school building is needed 
here. The present school building is in very 
poor condition and is, we understand, the 
only school in the State heated by wood. 

“In the winter the children at times have 
to keep their parkas and coats on, The 
wiring is so poor that when last checked, 
there were several places where the wires 
were bare and the wood scorched. How well 
this was remedied we do not know but we 
are glad that no fires were started. 

“The present building has only one class- 
room and the State is renting the com- 
munity building for a second classroom. 
This leaves the village without any place to 
have meetings, etc. 

“There are about 50 students at present, 
while graduating 1, about 12 more will en- 
roll this September. In 1963 there may be 
another 12 or so starting in the first grade. 
Then what? 

“If there is anything you can do to help 
us eat & new school we will appreciate it very 
much.“ 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
attempt to explain the amendment. We 
have copies of the amendment and the 
statement, which will be distributed to 
Senators. 

President Kennedy, in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 88, recommended that Con- 
gress appropriate $2 million to the Bu- 
reau of Land Management for range 
conservation for fiscal year 1963. I be- 
lieve that this money is absolutely essen- 
tial if we are ever going to move ahead 
vigorously with the orderly develop- 
ment of a valuable national resource 
the now deteriorating range lands of 
the Western States. Because I believe 
the need is so pressing, I am now pro- 
posing an amendment to provide this 
money. 

As I pointed out, I am joined in the 
amendment by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Anperson], chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. I know of no member of the 
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Senate who is better informed on the 
problems of public lands than is the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. I am joined also 
by the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Public Lands, the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIELE], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CxurcH], who is well versed 
on our public lands problems, as Sena- 
tors will observe in some comments I 
shall make shortly in my brief explana- 
tion and my colleague [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
who has lived with the conservation 
problem for many years in public service. 

I point out specifically that my amend- 
ment would delete the figure “$41,022,- 
200” from page 2, line 10, and substitute 
the sum of “$43,022,200” in the bill, H.R. 
10802, as it was reported to the Senate. 

I have discussed the question with 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen]. He shares my view in 
regard to the amendment and desires to 
take it to conference if he receives the 
approval of the Senate. 

I would like to describe briefly the 
background of this amendment and the 
reasons why I feel that its passage is 
so vital to our stake in the rehabilitation 
of the range. 

For the past several years, along with 
other conservation-minded members of 
the Senate, I have worked toward 
modernization of the range policies of 
the Bureau of Land Management. What 
has the Bureau been doing? In a sense, 
it has been following what might be 
called a no home on the range policy, a 
policy that has drastically reduced live- 
stock allowed under grazing permits and 
moved at a pace that is damaging 
to rehabilitation. The net result has 
been to force many small ranchers off 
the range. Many have been forced to 
the brink—and even over the brink— 
into bankruptcy. Meanwhile, soil, graz- 
ing and water resources on the land have 
continued to be used up. 

NEW APPROACH TO A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


The conservation program on which I 
have been working—as have many of 
my colleagues from the West—is 
essentially a new approach to a very 
serious problem. It is not necessarily a 
novel approach, however. In the sim- 
plest possible terms, we believe that if 
something is broken and is worth fixing, 
the only reasonable course of action is to 
go ahead and fix it. 

Our program calls for the fixing up of 
rundown ranges so they can carry live- 
stock and game, serving, thereby, the 
needs of those who presently want to 
use the land. Our program also calls 
for protection of the thin mantle of soil 
from erosion losses, serving, thereby, to 
fix up the land for future use. These, 
then are the benefits foreseen under our 
program: For the present generation, the 
land will contribute to the economic 
welfare of the ranching communities— 
to the cash registers along main street; 
for coming generations, a vital natural 
resource will be protected. 


TWO-PRONGED ATTACK IS ENVISIONED 


Our concern with orderly development 
Policies has been expressed in a two- 
pronged attack on the problem of deteri- 
orating rangelands. Before the Eisen- 
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hower administration left office I 
requested special funds with which to 
rehabilitate burned-over rangelands. 
These funds were appropriated. When 
the Kennedy administration came into 
office, I urged, first, that the rehabilita- 
tion of burned-over rangelands be a part 
of a regular appropriation request. This 
is now the policy of the administration 
and of this Congress. Second, I have 
urged that we undertake a program de- 
signed to rehabilitate eroded and worn 
out rangeland, giving special attention to 
those areas where range cuts were pend- 
ing or where wildlife needs were not be- 
ing met. 

The present Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Carver, represented the 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] 
as his assistant, while the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] conducted hearings at 
Boise on the effect of range cuts on live- 
stock permitholders in Idaho. These 
hearings proved to be of tremendous 
help; they supplied us with facts indi- 
cating an urgent need for positive action. 

I thank the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH] for the assistance he has ren- 
dered in the development of the range 
program. 

Our attention was directed first of all 
to areas in the West—and there were 
many grazing districts affected—where 
range cuts were pending. Some of these 
cuts were scheduled to wipe out as much 
as 80 percent of the small ranchers’ 
allotments, a reduction in acreage so 
severe that it would put these ranchers 
out of business. 

ON-THE-GROUND INSPECTION TRIP 


On several occasions last year, I met 
with Bureau officials and with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to discuss what 
should be done. In addition, Repre- 
sentative ULLMAN and I made an on- 
the-ground inspection of rangeland in 
eastern Oregon. 

Representative ULLMAN is the Repre- 
sentative from the eastern Oregon con- 
gressional district. 

The problem in the Vale district is a 
particularly critical one—and I do not 
think it is any secret that this district 
has been one of the most serious trouble 
spots for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. The stockmen in the area and 
the Bureau have often been at odds. 
However, during our visit, it became clear 
that the gap in thinking between the 
Bureau and the stockmen was not so 
wide after all, that what actually was 
involved was a lack of communication, 
and that the heart of the matter was a 
woeful lack of funds required by the Bu- 
reau to carry out its conservation re- 
sponsibilities. 

The solution to this problem became 
evident to all concerned during our in- 
spection visit. It was universally agreed 
that the Bureau should develop a sound 
conservation program—a program not 
only for the Vale district but for all of 
the other grazing districts as well. How- 
ever, all programs have to start some- 
where, and, because of the substantial 
effort that already had gone into the 
Vale program, we felt that this was a 
logical place to start. 

I wish to make clear that the program 
we are asking for today is not limited to 
the Vale grazing district. Unfortu- 
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nately some misunderstanding has been 
caused. The whole rehabilitation range 
program of the administration has been 
called the Vale project because it started 
in the Vale grazing district of my State. 
It had that label attached to it, and the 
appropriation covers Idaho, Nevada, and 
New Mexico. It is a 7-year program, 
and it will cover all the public lands of 
the West before it is consummated. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I was interested by 
the last statement of the Senator that 
this is a 7-year program, and that it will 
cover the other public land States. I 
was also interested to note that in the 
sponsorship of the program the Senator 
was joined by the Senator from New 
Mexico, and there is money in the bill 
for New Mexico; by the Senator from 
Idaho, and there is money in the bill for 
Idaho; by the Senator from Nevada, and 
there is money in it for Nevada. 

There are many areas in my State in 
which pilot projects might be very use- 
ful. I wonder why the sponsors did not 
consider other representatives’ areas in 
the 11 public land States, instead of leav- 
ing the impression that the matter has 
been tailor made to fit the sponsors of 
the bill, 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will bear 
with me, I believe I can explain the bill 
and show that there is no intention at 
all in this program to discriminate 
against any State. We must start some- 
where. Sometimes it is necessary to 
build a harbor in New York and not build 
one in Houston, although we will get to 
the Houston project as soon as we can. 
This is a project of the Bureau of Land 
Management of the Department of the 
Interior, who feel they are in a position 
to go forward with this as the first leg 
of a 7-year program. I shall explain that 
feature if the Senator will bear with me 
for a few minutes longer. Utah is in- 
cluded in the rehabilitation program. 
However, it is impossible to do it all in 
the first year. 

Mr. BENNETT. Apparently it can be 
done only for those who sponsor the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not believe the Sen- 
ator means to be unfair, but he is unfair 
in effect by what he says. There was no 
such intention, of course. We have 
worked on this with the National Ad- 
visory Council under the Taylor Grazing 
Act. This is not a Wayne Morse bill. 
This is not a Clint Anderson bill. This 
is a bill of the National Advisory Council, 
under the Taylor Grazing Act. It is their 
bill. We merely introduced the bill. 
They perfected the program, and made 
the proposal that we start in these areas, 
because there is a very serious need to 
start here. There is a serious need else- 
where also, but comparatively speaking, 
it is the judgment of the Advisory Coun- 
cil that we should start with this pro- 
gram. I want the Senator from Utah 
to know that there is no attempt on the 
part of the sponsors of the bill to dis- 
criminate against Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. It is unfortunate that 
there was not at least one other State 
included which did not have its repre- 
sentative as a sponsor of the bill. 
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Mr. MORSE. The bill is the bill the 
President submitted in behalf of his 
Advisory Council. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not a fact that 
since the receipt of the President’s mes- 
sage the Senator from Oregon merely 
called other Senators tc ask them to 
join as sponsors, because their States 
were involved? 

Mr.MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is nothing 
proposed by these States. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. I wish 
to say that all the blame should fall on 
me, not on my cosponsors, because when 
I offered the bill I spoke to the other 
Senators and said I would offer the bill 
and that they would probably want to 
give some support by their cosponsorship 
of the bill. I did it hurriedly. If have 
offended any Senator from any other 
State, I apologize. That is how it hap- 
pened in the rush of affairs here. I 
was offering the bill, and I asked other 
Senators if they would cosponsor it. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Colorado is inter- 
ested in this proposal. The junior 
Senator from Colorado assumes that the 
National Advisory Committee has made 
a recommendation with respect to cer- 
tain States. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. It made a recommenda- 
tion for the whole public domain. They 
made the recommendation that we start 
with these projects. 

Mr. CARROLL. Was there a recom- 
mendation with respect to Colorado? 

Mr. MORSE. Not in the first year. 
It will be included in the 7-year pro- 
gram, 

Mr. CARROLL. I understood that 
Colorado was not included in the be- 
ginning of the program. I shall look 
into it more closely to see why Colorado, 
which has grazing lands as extensive as 
some of the other States, was not in- 
cluded. Perhaps we do not have the 
same degree of conservation problems. 

Mr. MORSE. My judgment is that 
the ranges in Colorado are not in as bad 
shape as in the States that are included 
in the program for the first year. A need 
exists for the program throughout the 
West. It is spread over a 7-year period. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the explanation of the able 
Senator from Oregon. I will look fur- 
ther into this matter. I want to assure 
the able Senator from Utah that I was 
not about to be bypassed with respect to 
this conservation practice, either. I had 
understood, however, that Colorado was 
not one of the States initially designated 
for inclusion in the program. 

Mr. MORSE. For the first year. The 
Senator from New Mexico suggested that 
at this point I read to the Senate the 
communication from the President of 
the United States, which I read as fol- 
lows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 19, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit here- 

with for the consideration of the Congress 
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an amendment to the budget for the fiscal 
year 1963 involving an increase in the 
amount of $2 million for the Department of 
the Interior. 

The details of this amendment, the neces- 
sity therefor, and the reasons for its sub- 
mission at this time are set forth in the en- 
closed letter from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, with whose comments and 
observations thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
JoRN F. KENNEDY, 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Further, it is merely 
carrying out the substantial proposals 
in the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of 1934. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is all this 
does. It applies to areas where the range 
is poor and starts with the rehabilitation 
which the Taylor Act proposed when we 
passed it in 1934. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 


ADVISORY BOARD MEMBERS INVITED HERE 


As a result of our talks in the area, In- 
terior Secretary Udall and Assistant 
Secretary Carver early this spring in- 
vited members of the Vale Advisory 
Board, along with several members of 
the State and National advisory boards, 
to Washington, D.C. The discussions 
that followed were fruitful ones—and 
the meeting between high-level officials, 
practical conservationists and stockmen 
was in itself an important first step to- 
ward orderly range management poli- 
cies. 

Included in these discussions were Na- 
tional Advisory Board members, Dee 
Brownfield from New Mexico, Brunel 
Christensen from California, Henry 
Gerber of Klamath Falls, Oreg., and 
Charles Quaintance of La Grande, 
Oreg. Also present were members of the 
Oregon State Advisory Board. Bill Ross, 
the chairman of the Vale Advisory 
Board, presided at the meeting. This 
group spent almost a week going over in 
detail the proposed range rehabilitation 
plan for the Vale district. The conser- 
vationists and stockmen were not look- 
ing at it only as a Vale plan, however. 
They were looking at it as a model, or 
pilot program, that could be applied in 
any range district. 

After completing its exhaustive study, 
the group approved the program with- 
out reservation. Concurrently, I ap- 
peared before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and requested that an addi- 
tional $2 million be made available for 
areas where range surveys indicated a 
need to reduce grazing use or where wild- 
life demands could not be met under 
existing range conditions. I explained 
that the cheat grass range should be re- 
planted with crest grass, that sagebrush 
should be eliminated, that water supply 
development and fencing should be un- 
dertaken—that all of these steps should 
be taken under a cooperative manage- 
ment program to assure proper utiliza- 
tion of the range. I also discussed this 
matter with President Kennedy. 


PRESIDENT TRANSMITS BUDGET REQUEST 


Subsequently, the President trans- 
mitted to Congress a formal budget 
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amendment asking for a $2 million ap- 
propriation for this program. 

I think it was the case, and unfortu- 
nately so, that some members of the 
Committee on Appropriations believed 
that the money was to be spent entirely 
in Oregon. This is not correct. I must 
assume or share the responsibility for 
that, because although I thought I had 
explained it to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I did not see all the mem- 
bers of that committee. I think some 
misunderstanding arose from the fact 
that all the members of the committee 
were not apprised of what the plan 
really covers. 

The facts are set forth in a statement 
from the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior. I ask unanimous consent that 
his statement be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, together with pertinent 
letters. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In further reference 
to my letter of May 14, 1962, I am pleased to 
inform you that the program for the re- 
habilitation of range lands in the Western 
States has been considered by the Bureau 
of the Budget. Neither the Bureau of the 
Budget nor this Department have objection 
to the distribution of the proposed work as 
outlined in the enclosure of my letter of 
May 14. 

A letter is being sent to Senator HAYDEN 
requesting restoration of the program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A, CARVER, In., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: In accordance with 
your request there is enclosed a program for 
rehabilitation of range lands in the Western 
States. 

The enclosed material outlines a range 
improvement program along the lines pre- 
sented in your testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARVER, JR., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT—ADDITIONAL 
Dara REGARDING BUDGET AMENDMENT 1963 
FOR ACCELERATED RANGE REHABILITATION 
ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


Many years of heavy use by wildlife and 
domestic livestock, wildfires, and other 
abuses accentuated by droughts and wind 
and water erosion have destroyed much of 
the vegetative cover on the public lands. 
Over 30 percent of the rangelands are in poor 
or bad condition. Only 20 percent is improv- 
ing while the balance is static or becoming 
worse. Livestock operators are facing con- 
tinual reductions in herd numbers because 
of dwindling forage production. Livestock 
is the backbone of the economy in greater 
portions of the Western States and reduc- 
tion in livestock numbers creates a difficult 
situation not only for the range livestock 
producer, but also for communities in the 
area. Destruction of the vegetative cover 
has further resulted in the deterioration of 
watersheds. Irreplaceable soil is being lost 
from the range through sheet and gully 
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erosion, and uncontrolled runoff from these 
watersheds is causing downstream losses 
and destruction by flooding and sedimenta- 
tion. 

The only alternative to permanent reduc- 
tions in grazing use and continued flood and 
sediment damages downstream is the resto- 
ration of these lands to full productivity. 
The Vale district in Oregon, the Boise dis- 
trice in Idaho, the Winnemucca district in 
Nevada, and the Rio Puerco drainage in the 
Albuquerque district in New Mexico symbo- 
lize many of the major problems in present 
day Federal land resource management. 
Production can be restored in these areas 
by the intensive application of already 
proven treatments and practices. These 
project areas will constitute pilot areas of 
significant size to furnish much needed 
demonstrations of the value of effective con- 
servation management on our national land. 

VALE DISTRICT, OREG. 

Acceleration of the rehabilitation of the 
range resources in the Vale district requires 
the application of vegetative improvement 
projects coupled with fences, livestock water 
and other facilities for the protection, man- 
agement and use of range areas during and 
following treatment. The following are 
major practices which will be accomplished 
during the first year of the project: 


Practice Unit Units to be 


accomplished 
Range seeding 13,000 
Brush control 16, 000 
err occa cotesn <= 50 
Water developments. 40 


Range use facilities do 16 


BOISE DISTRICT, IDAHO 


Restoration of resources on the public 
lands in the Boise district requires the ac- 
celerated application of those practices which 
will result in the improvement of the vege- 
tative cover. The soil and climate are 
conducive to vegetative growth and lend 
themselves to established methods of range 
seeding and brush control. Water develop- 
ments and range facilities for the protection 
and management of improved areas are also 
needed. 

The following major accomplishments are 
planned for the first year of the project: 


Practice Unit Units to be 
accomplished 
Range seeding Acre E 6,000 
Brush control CC 8, 000 
. Mile. 30 
Water developments Number 20 


WINNEMUCCA DISTRICT, NEV. 


The invasion of brush and other undesir- 
able plants following heavy grazing in the 
Winnemucca district requires that brush 
and weed control measures be intensified to 
restore watershed values and forage produc- 
tion. Perennial grasses over much of the 
area have been reduced in abundance until 
adapted species must be established to re- 
place them. Rehabilitation must consist of 
brush and weed control supported by water 
development, fencing and other range use 
facilities needed in protecting treated areas 
and enabling the establishment of sound 
systems of grazing management. The fol- 
lowing major accomplishments are planned 
for the first year of the project: 


Practice Unit Units to be 
accomplished 
Range seeding............. . 8, 500 
Brush control — 11,000 
Fencing: .........-<- Miles 35 
Water developments Number 26 
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ALBUQUERQUE DISTRICT, N. MEX. (RIO PUERCO) 

More than 500,000 acre-feet of soil has been 
scooped out of valley fill and scalped from 
the upland topsoils in the Rio Puerco 
drainage, creating havoc locally and down- 
stream. A number of villages have been 
abandoned, irrigation farming has had to 
be abandoned and grazing drastically re- 
duced. The Rio Puerco contributes over 
half the silt which obstructs the channel of 
the Rio Grande and fills the basin of Ele- 
phant Butte Dam, but only one-sixteenth of 
the water. Corrective measures involve 
temporary impoundment of flood runoff near 
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its source by land treatment measures such 
as contouring, deep ripping and by deten- 
tion and diversion dams. Treated areas also 
require protection from uncontrolled grazing 
use. The following accomplishments are 
planned for the first year of the project: 


Practice Unit 


Units to be 
accomplished 


Funds required by activities 


Location: Districts 


Man: 
men 


Soil and 
moisture 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the fact that 
the Boise district of the Bureau of Land 
Management would be allotted $300,000 
of this money, the Winnemucca district 
in Nevada, $250,000, the Albuquerque- 
Rio Puerco district in New Mexico, $425,- 
000 and the Vale district, $1 million. 

The reason for the larger allocation 
to the Vale district lies in the fact that 
a detailed plan has been prepared, and 
the Bureau is presently in a position to 
get started with a more definitive long- 
term range development program than 
might be possible elsewhere. I wish to 
make it clear that that is on a priority 
acreage basis. 

The Vale district is as large as the 
State of Rhode Island, and the expendi- 
tures contemplated to complete range re- 
habilitation ultimately will total several 
million dollars. However, when the pro- 
gram is completed, the carrying capacity 
of this range for livestock and game will 
have been increased severalfold. There 
will also have been developed a sensible 
program of soil and water conservation 
and recreational use that will serve as 
a valuable model for the improvement of 
districts with similar problems. 

IMPORT COMPETITION FACTOR CITED 


Recently the Senate considered H.R. 
10788, dealing with textile imports. The 
Senator from South Dakota ([Mr. 
Muxpr], proposed an amendment provid- 
ing that import controls on lamb, beef, 
and other products would have to be im- 
posed before the cotton agreements 
could go into effect. I am in favor of 
all proper efforts to protect domestic pro- 
ducers against competition from low- 
cost imports. I cosponsored the amend- 
ment placing this matter before the 
President. The problem of lamb and 
beef imports has a direct bearing on the 
range rehabilitation program which the 
Senate is considering today, for range 
rehabilitation offers a solution to the 
problem of import competition without 
imposition of controls. 

The livestock industry is the backbone 
of the economy in large areas of the 
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Western States. A reduction in live- 
stock population means higher prices for 
the consumer, and this, in turn, means 
economic hardship in the ranching com- 
munities. Range development is not a 
subsidy; it is a program designed to al- 
low American ranchers to produce the 
meat we need at reasonable prices, en- 
abling them at the same time to remain 
competitive with foreign producers. 

In short, range rehabilitation is a prac- 
tical program for cooperation between 
ranchers and their government to in- 
sure wise management of public lands. 
The Federal share of the cost would be 
invested in reseeding the range. The 
stockmen would be required to invest 
their labor in water supply development, 
fencing, and other improvements. They 
would also be required to cooperate in 
improving grazing practices. And the 
benefits would be shared by all of us, 
today and in the future. 


THE SITUATION TODAY IS CRITICAL 


At present, the situation is critical. 
The Secretary of the Interior advises us 
that over 30 percent of the public range- 
lands now are in poor condition. Even 
more significant, 80 percent of our 
rangelands are either not improving— 
they are stagnating—or they are deteri- 
orating. We must halt this wasteful use 
of the public lands. 

The Taylor Grazing Act, on the books 
since 1934, provides the authority re- 
quired for rangeland conservation, It 
is up to us now to provide the money. 
The four areas covered by my amend- 
ment in support of the President’s pro- 
gram offers us an opportunity to con- 
centrate our efforts in areas of known 
difficulty. Our experience in these areas 
then can be put to good use elsewhere. 

I have received numerous telegrams 
and letters from Oregonians regarding 
this program. They indicate clearly a 
desire on the part of the local people to 
work cooperatively with the Government 
on this important range conservation 
proposal. Among local supporters are 
not only ranchers, but bankers, chambers 
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of commerce, production and credit asso- 
ciations, 
unanimous 


expressions of interest from my State be 
set forth at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Vaz, OREG., May 11, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Senate committee refusal to approve funds 
for proposed Vale project is severe blow to 
conservation. Rehabilitation of public range 
is only salvation for wildlife, recreation, and 
livestock interests. This investment in the 
public’s resources is long overdue. With 
Vale district as a pilot program the entire 
Nation will benefit. This opportunity may 
never occur again, so urge your enthusiastic 
effort to get funds appropriated. 

Wik nan G. Ross, 
President, Malheur County Livestock 
Association and Chairman Vale Dis- 
trict Advisory Board. 


— 


VALE, OREG., May 11, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate OMceBuiiding; 
Washington, D.C.: 

Senate committee refusal to approve funds 
for proposed Vale project is severe blow to 
conservation. Rehabilitation of public range 
is only salvation for wildlife, recreation, and 
livestock interests. This investment in the 
public’s resources is long overdue. With 
Vale District as a pilot program the entire 
Nation will benefit. This opportunity may 
never occur again so urge your enthusiastic 
effort to get funds Spreoresied. 


. MASTERSON, 
President, U.S. —— Bank of Port- 
Land, Vale Branch. 


— 


ONTARIO, OREG., May 11, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 


Sorry to hear your Appropriations Com- 
mittee eliminated Vale seeding project which 
meant renewed life for our livestock industry 
and indirectly to wildlife and recreation. 
Our public ranges have been in need of such 
attention for years. This project would 
serve as pilot for other Western States, so 
imperative it be reinstated. Warm regards. 

ONTARIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


VALE, Onna., May II, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C.: 
The county court of Matheur County firmly 
believes that the appropriation before the 
Senate Department of the Interior Appro- 


program compr 
Oreg., grazing districts of vital importance to 
the improvement and maintenance of these 
lands and the appropriation is for the bene- 
fit of all concerned. 

MALHEUR County Court, 

ELLIS A. WHITE, County Judge. 


BAKER, OREG., May 16, 1962. 
Hon, Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office ait 


tinued support in procuring a reasonable 
amount necessary to rehabilitate the Vale, 
Oreg., range project. 

BAKER PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
EARL Herzer, Manager. 
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PRINEVILLE, OREG., May 18, 1962. 
Senator Waynz MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Oregon cattlemen reaffirm favorable re- 
action to Vale project appreciate your in- 
terests and efforts in new attack advise if 
any help needed. 

OREGON CATTLEMENS ASSOCIATION, 
GEORGE W. JOHNSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Onranto, OREG., May 19, 1962. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Malheur County Livestock Association 
strongly urges reinstatement of appropria- 
tion for range rehabilitation pilot program 
in this area, At least 75 percent beef cattle 
operations in district dependent upon public 
range for summer feed and must have relief 
from imposed use reductions to remain a 
healthy industry in the future. The econ- 
omy of entire western region seriously af- 
fected and dependent upon the livestock in- 
dustry and therefore upon a progressive 
range rehabilitation program as to be inau- 
gurated if funds made available. 

Witt G. Ross, President, 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the administration has proposed 
a cut of $100 million in funds, for the agri- 
culture conservation stabilization program 
for the coming year; and 

Whereas this money is primarily used for 
actual conservation of farmland, and erosion 
control; and 

Whereas the average farmer does not have 
sufficient funds, or equipment to combat the 
floods, droughts, and other elements of 
nature: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Ashbutte Grange No. 802 
duly assembled this 14th day of April 1962, 
go on record as requesting these funds to 
be continued, 

CHARLES J. KEEGAN, 
Master. 
GERTRUDE FINNELL, 
Secretary. 
ASHWOOD, OREG. 


Inc., 
May 28, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR Morse: We are enclosing an 
editorial from the Oregonian of May 18 and 
it so happens that this editorial expresses 
the views of the Oregon division in respect 
to the subject of the cuts in the budget for 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

We wish to make specific objection to the 
elimination of the $129,800 for the Informa- 
tion and Education Service of the BLM. 

Your consideration of the enclosure and 
your s in assisting the sustaining of 
the BLM budget would be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLAN L. KELLY, 
President. 


Vare, Orec., May 15, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 
Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER. 
Representative EDITH Green. 
Representative AL, ULLMAN. 
Representative WALTER NORBLAD. 
Representative Epwin DURNO., 

Dear SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: In 
regard to the Bureau of Land Management 
pilot plan formulated this year in Washing- 
ton, D.C., we are deeply confused about the 
information given you resulting in the re- 
fusal to appropriate the financing essential 
to completion of such a needed program. 
Money, heretofore appropriated in this field, 
has done little toward any concrete devel- 
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opment of these rangelands other than ad- 
ministrative costs. The area is large and has 
two major services to give eastern. Oregon— 
wildlife and stock grazing. ‘The lifeblood of 
the cattle industry depends upon proper 
grazing. The raising of stock has long been 
a major industry in eastern Oregon and, as 
such, should merit the deepest consideration 
of Congress. It is well to be fully aware that 
eastern and western Oregon have small re- 
semblance in any field. 

You already have a copy of the recom- 
mendation made this last March 24 in Cor- 
vallis, Oreg., at the direction of the Oregon 
division of the Izaak Walton League of 
America in reviewing the Bureau of Land 
Management pilot plan. We enclose a copy 
of same. 

Our local Malheur County Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League is also sponsoring this 
spendid and workable program, and we are 
in the position of being well informed at the 
very source of its need. Regardless of party 
affiliation we feel every potential of the 
rehabilitation program was adequately in- 
vestigated by Senator Wayne Morse and 
Representative Au ULLMAN and so reported 
to Congress. 

The Izaak Walton League of America 
serves no purpose other than the “good of 
the whole” and, as such, has made this 
recommendation following information from 
all sources. We do not go into lengthy de- 
tails concerning statistical matters already 
in your files, but we in this area do know 
the merits in the pilot program and the 
urgent need to the future maintenance of 
our great cattle ind . 
Respectfully yours, 
Jor F. Bracn, 
President, Izaak Walton League, Mal- 
heur County Chapter, Vale, Oreg. 
MARCH 28, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. i 


Representative AL ULLMAN. 
Representative WALTER NORBLAD. 
Representative EDWIN DURNO. 

DEAR SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: ON 
March 24, the directors of the Oregon divi- 
sion of the Izaak Walter League of America 
reviewed the Bureau of Land Management 
pilot plan for demonstration of range re- 
habilitation potentials on the Vale Grazing 
District of Oregon. 

The attached resolution was unanimously 
adopted, and the division urges your support 
in securing the necessary appropriations and 
authority for execution of this $16 million 
pilot project. 

The qualifications stated in the resolution 
are explained, as follows: 

1. Livestockmen must cooperate: It is a 
matter of record that permittees in the Vale 
district have successfully resisted the Bu- 
reau's efforts to adjudicate grazing on the 
basis of range carrying capacity for many 
years. This being the case, it appears that 
substantial expenditures of public funds 
would be a waste unless the permittees are 
willing to accept the type of management 
that would assure maintenance of the re- 
habilitated areas, 

2. Priority should be given to units that 
have been voluntarily adjudicated: The 
league is concerned for the fact that empha- 
sis of work in the Vale district is not neces- 
sarily fair to the permittees in other districts 
who have voluntarily cooperated in grazing 
adjudication and range improvement pro- 
grams. However, the Solier Creek and Ma- 
hogany units within the Vale district have 
been adjudicated. 

3. Program should be broader than grass 
rehabilitation: Although the Bureau's plan 
provides for construction of access roads, 
fences, waterholes, and recreational facili- 
ties, the emphasis appears to be upon spray- 
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ing of sage brush and planting of perennial 
grasses. It is anticipated that rehabilitation 
of grasses will benefit cattle and perhaps 
antelope, but the elimination of shrubs 
could have a detrimental effect upon deer, 
sage grouse, and domestic sheep if the re- 
quirements of these animals are not fully 
considered in the design of the program. 

The plan provides in principle for all of 
the above qualifications; however, the Izaak 
Walton League desires to clearly define the 
necessity for these provisions. 

Your assistance in this constructive effort 
to improvement the renewable resources 
upon public lands will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
OREGON DIVISION, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 
or AMERICA, INC. 
ALLAN L. KELLY, President. 

Copies to: Secretary of the Interior, Di- 
rector of Bureau of Land Management, Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, House 
Appropriations Committee. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, Inc., has repeatedly urged multiple-use 
management and development of Federal 
lands to better serve all people through pro- 
tection and enhancement of renewable re- 
sources; and 

Whereas Bureau of Land Management Di- 
rector Landstrom and his staff have pre- 
pared a pilot plan for the orderly restoration 
of forage and other resources upon Fed- 
eral lands in Oregon; and 

Whereas the success of the plan is de- 
pendent upon adequate Federal appropria- 
tions and local cooperation of all interested 
parties, including the persons grazing live- 
stock: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon division, the 
Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., by 
action of its directors in regular meeting at 
Corvallis, Oreg., this 24th day of 
1962, endorses the proposed plan with the 
following qualifications and recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That no public funds shall be spent 
for the enhancement of grazing upon any 
allotment until the benefiting permittees 
agree to maintain livestock numbers and 
seasons of use at a level that will permit 
successful completion of rehabilitation proj- 
ects and preclude further injury to ranges 
that are not being directly treated, 

2. That the grazing units which have vol- 
untarily cooperated in grazing adjudications 
and other constructive programs be given a 
priority in the range improvement program. 

3. That forage species other than grass and 
the requirements of animals other than cat- 
tle also be given consideration in the design 
of this pilot project. 

(Adopted by Oregon division, Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., March 24, 1962, Cor- 
vallis, Oreg.) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I know 
that many members of the Committee on 
Appropriations favor this much-needed 
program. The committee chairman, the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] worked long and hard on its be- 
half. It is my hope that the Senate 
will now vote favorably on this appro- 
priation and will instruct the conferees 
to stress its importance to the estab- 
lishment of sound conservation practices, 
in furthering the economic welfare of our 
Nation—and in preserving a “home on 
the range” for the ranch families of the 
West. 

Mr. President, I think I owe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHAK] an apology for an uninten- 
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tional failure on my part to discuss the 
proposal with him when it was before 
the Committee on Appropriations. 
Frankly, I did not know exactly when 
the subject would come up before the 
committee. I work at the same pace at 
which the Senator from Idaho works. 
I was not aware that he was not familiar 
with all the details of the project. But 
that does not excuse me for not appris- 
ing him that it involves the Boise dis- 
trict as well as the Nevada and New Mex- 
ico districts. I hope the Senator from 
Idaho will understand that my failure to 
talk with him was not an intention on 
my part to perform an “end run” around 
him 


Nevertheless, I believe the project is of 
as vital concern to Idaho as it is to Ore- 
gon and to other States. I assure the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] 
again that under the Grazing Act we are 
starting a 7-year program that will be 
spread to the other parts of the public 
domain, 

I put a simple question to the Senate: 
Do we want to appropriate the money 
recommended by the experts in the De- 
partment of the Interior and by the Ad- 
visory Council, working under the Taylor 
Grazing Act, for a program which, in 
their opinion, would restore the range 
and bring back into production a range 
which has now deteriorated? I think 
this would be a wise expenditure of 
money. I say most respectfully that I 
believe this program is more important 
than some other proposals for the en- 
largement of the Bureau’s budget. I 
think this proposal should come first. I 
hope the Senate will share my view and 
will support the amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Is it not true that this is 
a cooperative program? 

Mr. MORSE. It is a cooperative pro- 
gram. There is one point that I missed; 
I shall cover it in a moment. This is a 
cooperative program. Those who will 
benefit by it will have to spend for water 
holes and for fencing; they will have to 
help with the eradication of sagebrush, 
with spraying, and, in some cases, with 
controlled burning. 

I do not wish to bore the Senate with 
a long discussion of some of the problems 
of range rehabilitation, but I should like 
to stress one point. Many persons seem 
to have the notion that to rehabilitate 
the range, all that is necessary is to take 
off all the livestock and put an end to 
all wildlife on the range. There could 
be no surer way of deteriorating the 
range. The conception that if all graz- 
ing on the range were stopped, the range 
would replace itself is erroneous. I could 
take Members of the Senate to the great 
experiment stations in the West. For ex- 
ample, at the Squaw Butte Experiment 
Station can be seen a large area of land 
on which there has not been a set of 
grazing teeth since 1936. Across the 
fence is similar land that has been care- 
fully grazed since 1936. That is the 
finest type of grazing land. But the land 
which has not been grazed has deterio- 
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rated. The plants have died out. It goes 
into bunch grass. Senators who know 
what bunch grass is know that the heart 
of the bunch grass is in the center of the 
plant. The best way to replenish bunch 
grass is to clip it; and it is best clipped 
with sets of grazing teeth. The range 
cannot be rehabilitated by letting bunch 
grass go unranged. That is a misconcep- 
tion which I find to be very prevalent 
when I talk with persons who are not 
familiar with range problems. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] 
has raised a pertinent point by stating 
that this is a cooperative program. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. I wholeheartedly associate my- 
self with him in supporting this amend- 
ment. It is very easy to explain why 
the Winnemucca district in my State of 
Nevada was included in this particular 
proposed legislation. 

For the past 3 years Nevada has suf- 
fered one of its all-time worst droughts. 
The range has run down to such an 
extent that cuts of as much as 40 percent 
in range rights were threatened. This 
is true of the Vale District, and I think 
it is also true of the district in New 
Mexico and the district in Idaho. This 
program pays many times its cost, in 
dividends. In Nevada we are not un- 
familiar with the reseeding program. It 
is a program on which the funds used 
are very well spent. I recall several re- 
seeding projects in my own State and 
in other States which also were hit with 
drought. That was 2 or 3 years ago; and 
I believe I am correct in saying that by 
proper reseeding, the carrying capacity 
is improved by approximately 7 or 8 
times what it is today. 

There is another point which needs to 
be stressed in connection with this pro- 
gram: It is one of the very fine means of 
controlling and eradicating Halogeton, 
which is one of the great scourges of the 
Western States. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. In this 
connection, the question can properly be 
asked, Why did not this item receive the 
approval of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee? The Senator is a member of the 
committee 

Mr. BIBLE. That is true; and I voted 
for the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. But I believe that as a 
member of the committee, the Senator 
will agree with me when I state that 
when the item was considered in the 
Appropriations Committee, it was very 
doubtful whether all the members of the 
committee understood that this project 
covers several States, and is only the first 
leg of a T-year program; and some mem- 
bers had the misconception that because 
the item bears the label “Vale project”, 
it is solely an Oregon project. Of course, 
if it had been solely an Oregon project 
and if the entire amount of money had 
been allowed for only that part of the 
project, the item still would have been 
justifiable. But this is not a 1962 pro- 
gram for the senior Senator from Oregon. 
I have been battling for this kind of 
range rehabilitation during all my years 
in the Senate. I have been assisted by 
my colleagues from Oregon, as they have 
served with me, in connection with the 
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range-rehabilitation program—not only 
by the present junior Senator from 
Oregon (Mrs. NEUBERGER], but also by 
her husband, the late Senator Dick 
Neuberger. We have worked for this 
kind of range rehabilitation program, not 
for Oregon, but for all the West. Now 
we have an opportunity to put into 
operation this sound program, under the 
provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am thoroughly in ac- 
cord with the Senator from Oregon. I 
amplify his statement by saying that 
what is good for the Vale district, in 
Oregon, and for the Winnemucca dis- 
trict, in Nevada, is also good for all the 
other Western States. This program is 
one to increase efficiency and eradicate 
disease and erosion; and it will actual- 
ly result in a saving in the long run. In 
my State, in this particular district, 
there are many small cattlemen; I think 
there are 150 permittees in the Winne- 
mucca district. They are mainly small 
operators; and if they are faced with 
a cut of 70 percent, we know what the 
result will be: They will be wiped out; 
they will be forced into bankruptcy. 
This kind of program gives them a 
chance to continue on the range and to 
make a living. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course the Senator 
from Nevada knows that when he talks 
about what these cuts do to the small 
family ranchers—those with from 75 to 
300 head of cattle as their total source 
of income—it is clear that if a cut is 
made in their herds, not only will all 
their income be destroyed, but all of the 
value of their base ranch will also be de- 
stroyed. They may have 2,000 or 3,000 
acres of sagebrush land, but the value of 
their homestead lies in the ability to 
graze their cattle there, and without this 
program that land will become absolutely 
valueless. That is the problem which 
the Federal Government is seeking to 
solve with the Council, under the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act; and that is the purpose 
of this amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to associate myself with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon on this amendment. It 
is for a pilot program which would bene- 
fit all the grazing States. As such, this 
project should go forward. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I realize the impor- 
tance of the work the Senator from 
Oregon has done on this project. 

The Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Board is a Colorado man, and I 
know that there is great concern in Col- 
orado in regard to this program. I have 
been informed by the Deputy Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management, who 
also is a Colorado man, that there is 
need for this program in Colorado, not 
next year, but this year. 

I wish to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry, if I may: 

If this amendment, which calls for an 
additional $2 million, is adopted, will 
the Bureau of Land Management itself 
determine where the projects will start? 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. 

Mr, CARROLL. I ask the Parliamen- 
tarian if that is true. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has propounded 
a question which calls for a legal inter- 
pretation; he has not propounded a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 


would not want anything in the record 


to indicate that the Bureau would be 
bound to allocate the funds to only cer- 
tain States, because I think Colorado 
should be included. I believe that even 
more than the amount called for by the 
amendment should be appropriated, be- 
cause several other States have equally 
serious problems of this sort. It is un- 
fortunate that the junior Senator from 
Colorado was not consulted before the 
amendment was brought up, because he 
would have definitely advocated increas- 
ing the amount. I favor the amend- 
ment, and the Senator from Oregon is 
entirely correct. I do not want the Bu- 
reau of Land Management put in a 
straitjacket. I want it to be free to apply 
the funds where they are needed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
think we can assure the Senator from 
Colorado that the effect of this provi- 
sion will be what he has just suggested. 

The pending question is whether to 
adopt the amendment, which calls for an 
increase in the amount set forth on 
page 2 in line 10—in other words, to in- 
crease it from $141,022,200 to $43,022,200. 

But the amendment does not provide 
in any way how the additional money is 
to be spent. The National Advisory 
Council, in considering the projects, 
naturally had to find projects ready and 
eligible to go under a cooperative ar- 
rangement; and it has estimated that $2 
million could properly be used in this 


way. 

But if the amendment is enacted and 
becomes law, I am certain that the 
Bureau will review the areas. through- 
out the country and will select not only 
the ones which are ready to go, but also 
those most in need of this service. I 
am sure that Colorado will be included, 
because I am sure this service is badly 
needed there. 

In my own State, a great deal of the 
silt being dumped at the dams comes 
from that part of the country. For ex- 
ample, it is obvious that such a project in 
Colorado is greatly needed at the Ele- 
phant Butte Reservoir, and that it would 
be of great merit. 

The table set forth was presented in 
an effort to show that there is need in 
the various States for this much money, 
and more, and that in several years a 
great many States will be covered. 

I am sure the Senator from Colorado 
is correct in believing that his State will 
receive attention in that connection; 
and I am sure I am correct in assuring 
him that the presentation being made 
this afternoon does not lock the door 
to the inclusion of any State, but is 
merely for the purpose of showing that 
there is definite need for at least this 
much money. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I agree 
with what the Senator from New Mexico 
has said. At the same time I would 
rather lose in my effort to have this 
amendment adopted than leave this 
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record on the least uncertain or con- 
fused. I have tried my level best to give 
a very accurate account of how this proj- 
ect came into being. 

I repeat that the amendment does 
not provide that so many dollars shall go 
to project A or to project B. But I did 
explain to the Senator how the project 
was born. A conference was held here. 
The National Advisory Council members’ 
decision was to start range rehabilita- 
tion. As the Senator from New Mexico 
said, they looked at projects that were 
able and ready to be proceeded with. 
They said the recommendation would in- 
volve these projects and that we ought 
to start with a minimum of $2 million. 

The Senator is quite right; the power 
rests in the Department of the Interior 
to reshuffle that money any way it wants 
to in regard to any project it wants to 
consider the first year; but I want the 
Senator from Colorado to know that 
their plan is to do these projects the first 
year, then to move into another group 
of States the second year, and another 
group the third year. 

The whole project could be decimated 
by using so little money on a particular 
project that it would not do any good 
at all. So we have a problem as to 
whether or not we are going to under- 
write a sound approach to the range re- 
habilitation program, range area by 
range area, or whether we are going to 
insist on diluting the amounts to be 
spent into such small sums that, in ef- 
fect, the purpose will be defeated before 
we start. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Of course, what the 
Senator has said is true. I do not pro- 
pose such a plan, but I do not propose, 
after the people of my State have been 
working on this problem for years, to 
have the junior Senator from Colorado 
stand by and say nothing and therefore 
have it implied that we do not need the 
assistance in our State, when, in fact, 
we do need it. I was informed a few 
moments ago that we need it as much 
as any other State, although perhaps 
not as much as Idaho. 

Therefore, I want the Recorp to show 
I think that BLM should at least make 
a start in Colorado. I suppose other 
Senators could say the same about other 
States. 

I am going to support the amendment. 
I have confidence in the Bureau of Land 
Management. I do not think they ought 
to pour most of the money into one area 
and do nothing in others. They could 
do some experimentation. Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, John Carver, 
has said to me of this program, “We are 
on the threshold of history.” And he 
indicated Colorado projects would soon 
be included. 

I think we understand one another. 
I do not want the Senator from Colo- 
rado to have implied a sense of approval 
of a series of projects in certain States 
set up by the National Advisory Board 
of Advisers, without expressing the deep 
concern of the people of Colorado about 
participation in the program. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator is 
quite right. I have not any doubt, know- 
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ing his ability, that he will see to it that 
adequate representation of Colorado is 
made to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment with regard to the program. Iam 
also convinced that, once the Senator 
from Colorado sits down with represent- 
atives of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, he is going to be delighted with 
what the program will mean to the State 
of Colorado, as Colorado comes under 
the range rehabilitation program. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I commend the Sena- 
tor for his lucid explanation of the 
amendment. I wish to tell him I am 
greatly pleased to be a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

As the Senator very generously men- 
tioned in his remarks, the grazing prob- 
lem has become critical in Idaho, so 
much so that the distinguished junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], at my 
request, conducted hearings in Twin 
Falls, Idaho, 2 years ago, where no fewer 
than 60 or 70 witnesses, as I recall, came 
in to testify as to the drastic cuts which 
were threatened by the Bureau of Land 
Management in connection with grazing 
on the public range. 

I should like to relate the proposed 
pilot program to conditions in Idaho. 
The amendment offered would restore $2 
million needed by the Bureau of Land 
Management to improve and restore 
grazing lands in several Western States, 
including my own State of Idaho. 

The quality of certain grazing lands 
in Idaho has been steadily deteriorating 
due to the lack of funds required to re- 
habilitate them. The condition of lands 
in the Boise district of Idaho is partic- 
ularly severe. Cattle grazing has been 
restricted on these ranges, thereby work- 
ing a hardship on both large and small 
ranchers. Restriction of grazing is a 
nonproductive answer to a very serious 
problem. 

Under the provisions of the proposed 
amendment, $300.000 would be allotted 
by the Bureau of Land Management for 
range seeding, brush control, water de- 
velopment, and necessary fencing in the 
Boise district. Only through these posi- 
tive measures of conservation can these 
lands be restored to serve the purposes 
of livestock production. Today livestock 
production is Idaho’s No. 1 agricultural 
cash crop. Therefore, the importance of 
range rehabilitation and conservation to 
our ranchers cannot be overlooked. 

Mr. President, the funds requested in 
this amendment are vital to the economic 
development of our Western States. 
Conservationists and ranchers in these 
States favor this program to combat 
grazing range deterioration in these 
critical areas. 

So I am pleased to join the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon in co- 
sponsoring the amendment. I want to 
commend him for the way he has under- 
taken to do what must be done to re- 
habilitate our rangeland. It is long 
past due, and this pilot program is a 
very promising start which, in the end, 
will bring great benefits to all the west- 
ern public land States. I assure him I 
will be happy to do all I can to support 
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him in this effort to help the sheep and 
livestock industry of the West. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator states very 
well the cause of Wyoming as he de- 
scribes the grazing problem in his own 
State of Oregon. I can think at the 
moment of a particular area where this 
problem has been plaguing us, the Kirby 
Creek area in the Big Horn area of the 
State, where some of the stockmen can 
point to proposals of 80-percent cuts, 
which means, in effect, as the Senator 
knows, they must go out of business as 
a result. 

I want to associate myself with the 
Senator from Oregon in this approach 
to troublesome questions that need not 
have become troublesome if the Bureau 
of Land Management had been willing 
to act on this problem at an earlier time. 

I applaud the Senator from Oregon on 
his initiative in pressing this effort. I 
assure him full cooperation will come 
from those who represent Wyoming. 

I hope this proposal will avoid the con- 
fusion that proposals of some of our 
leading groups suggest, particularly in 
the realm of conservation. Conserva- 
tionists occasionally get exercised on the 
question. I think it is unfortunate that 
they do, because this is a question of the 
wise utilization of the range rather than 
wasting the resources of the range. The 
resources are being wasted if the range 
is not built up and utilized effectively in 
economic terms. I think if we can dis- 
sociate the question of good use of the 
range from the theory of some conserva- 
tionists, we will get down to brass tacks 
on the issue at stake in the proposal of 
the Senator from Oregon. I commend 
him for his efforts in this regard. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it means 
a great deal to me to hear that state- 
ment, because I know the Senator knows 
the range problems of Wyoming, as does 
his colleague. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. HICKEY. Knowing full well the 
way in which the senior Senator from 
Oregon thoroughly explores legislation 
before he introduces it, I have a couple 
of questions I would like to propound for 
the benefit of making a legislative record. 

Considering what the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] said and 
what the senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] said, and recalling a hear- 
ing some 3 years ago when I was Gover- 
nor and was in Worland, Wyo., the ques- 
tion rises in my mind, with regard to the 
statement made by the senior Senator 
from Oregon, and the subsequent re- 
marks of the Senator from New Mexico, 
as to the number of people who repre- 
sented the areas that were indicated in 
his speech. 

Under the subheading “Advisory Board 
Members Invited Here” the Senator lists 
a number of people from Western States, 
from the public-lands States. There is 
no mention of any person from Wyoming 
or representing any part of Wyoming. 

Mr. MORSE. I interrupt the Senator 
to say that the Department called on the 
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National Advisory Council, it being in- 
formed as to the nature of the problem, 
to send representatives to the meeting 
to speak on behalf of the Council. The 
National Advisory Council members 
really represented all of the States, in 
the sense that the National Advisory 
Council represents all the States. 

Mr. HICKEY. I believe that answers 
one of my questions. The selection of 
those who represented the western areas 
was made by the Advisory Council, which 
includes all the public-lands States. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKEY. Having that in mind, 
and recalling what was said by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
I interpreted that to mean that when the 
group met it presented specific problems 
in specific States, which totaled up to a 
need for the amount the Senator has 
indicated. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would be bet- 
ter to describe it in this way: There was 
a meeting with representatives of the 
Department of the Interior—with the 
Secretary, with the Assistant Secretary, 
with the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management, and with other officials in 
the Department—and they discussed the 
whole problem of how to get on with 
the job of rehabilitating the range. The 
recommendations as to the first step 
came from the Department of the Inte- 
rior and not from the advisers, not from 
the Council. The Department agreed on 
the procedure for range rehabilitation, 
which involved great changes in past 
Bureau of Land Management policy. 
That is the contribution which the rep- 
resentatives of the Council made. 

The program for the first pilot test 
came from the Department and not from 
the Council. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] understand this 
thoroughly. I do not wish to have the 
Recorp place the responsibility for the 
suggested selection of pilot projects on 
the Council. That is the responsibility 
of the Department of the Interior. 

As the Senator from Colorado has 
pointed out, this is subject, of course, 
to further discussions with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It is not fixed 
and certain. It was said, “These are 
projects we are in a position to go ahead 
with because there is a clear indication 
of cooperation and the local participa- 
tion which is necessary.” 

Mr. HICKEY. That answers my sec- 
ond question, and pinpoints the fact 
that the selection of the area was spe- 
cifically done by the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKEY. I sincerely appreciate 
the answers of the senior Senator from 
Oregon. I say to the Senator, as a for- 
mer secretary of one of the first Taylor 
Grazing Boards in the State of Wyoming, 
I recall that at the time of Mr. Ferry 
Carpenter, who I am sure the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon well knew, there was 
an intention that the philosophy pro- 
pounded by the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon be the philosophy in the control and 
management of the public range. 

I am most happy to associate myself 
with the senior Senator from Oregon, 
even at this late date, in pinpointing 
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the kind of things we need, which have 
so long been overlooked in the manage- 
ment of the range in a proper fashion, 
which will do as was indicated by my 
colleague [Mr. McGee]. We must elim- 
inate the cuts which have caused so 
much difficulty. 

The meeting to which I first referred 
was held at Worland, Wyo., at which 
we had representatives. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comment of the Senator 
from Wyoming about the conservation 
philosophy of the Senator from Oregon, 
which, as I say, has been shared by my 
colleagues in Oregon. I wish to stress 
that this was a program unanimously 
recommended by the people from the 
range themselves, represented by the 
State and National Advisory Councils. 
That was their program. 

I quite agree with the Senator. They 
pointed out over and over again at the 
conferences, “This is what the Taylor 
Grazing Act envisioned in the first 
place.” They urged that the Depart- 
ment get back to its original plan. 

If I may, I should like to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLRBI, of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. CARROLL], and of other Senators, 
because I had started on a point and I 
was diverted from it. I did not mention 
one other phase of the voluntary par- 
ticipation on the part of the ranchers 
themselves, 

I need not tell anyone from the West- 
ern States that one of the most con- 
troversial issues raised from time to time 
is the issue of grazing fees. This was 
thoroughly discussed. There is not any 
question, I say to the Senators from the 
Western States, it is contemplated that 
as we go forward with this kind of pro- 
gram the grazing fees will be raised— 
and should be. Grazing fees will be 
raised—and should be. 

When the representatives of the 
ranchers sit down in the kinds of con- 
ferences which have been held, they rec- 
ognize this is to be expected. All they 
say is, “If we go through with the re- 
habilitation program such as is proposed, 
there will be range in sufficient quantity 
to justify a raising of the grazing fees, 
and the increase in the grazing fees will 
be plowed back into the Treasury of the 
United States and will help to resuscitate 
the range from the standpoint of in- 
creased income from the fees.” 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to in- 
vite the Senator's attention to the state- 
ment I gave in February 1960 before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations 
dealing with fiscal year 1961 funds for 
the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would be a 
good idea to have the statement again 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CARROLL. I said at the time. 
referring to fiscal year 1961. 

Colorado ranchers are concerned about the 
budget estimate reduction of $481,400 in the 


soil and moisture conservation program of 
the Bureau of Land Management. 


The purpose of my statement was to 
call attention to the soil and moisture 
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conservation program and its relation- 

ship to Colorado. 

I point out that I sought $4,252,000 in 
fiscal year 1961. The Senate gave us $5 
million, but this was cut to about $3.7 
million in conference. The program was 
slipping badly behind in its 20-year 
schedule. I am pleased to see that this 
year the conservation program to help 
western cattlemen is back on schedule 
with an $8.5 million appropriation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement may be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the statement should be printed in the 
Record. May we have a ruling that the 
Senator's statement before the Appro- 
priations Committee in 1960 may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN A. CARROLL BE- 
FORE THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE, FEBRUARY 1960, IN BEHALF oF FUNDS 
FOR RANGE RESEEDING AND SOIL AND Mois- 
TURE CONSERVATION PRACTICES BY THE 
BUREAU oF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Colorado ranchers are concerned about the 

budget estimate reduction of $481,400 in the 

soil and moisture conservation program of 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

The House of Representatives has now con- 
curred in that reduction. 

If the Senate concurs in that action we 
will have thrown the 1955 20-year plan of the 
Bureau of Land Management 40 percent be- 
hind schedule. 

In fiscal 1960 the soil and moisture con- 
servation program had an appropriation of 
$3,733,900, This was down about $100,000 
from the previous year. It has now been cut 
by $481,000 which reduces it to $3,252,000. 

Under the BLM plan established in 1955 
it was proposed that soil and moisture work 
should progress on the following appropria- 
tion schedule in order to accomplish the 
range protection work so vital to the econ- 
omy of our Western States: 


OGG oR aaa See oe $2, 800, 000 
1087s 25 Set UaUs Sas. 2 EUs 3, 500, 000 
i ET a es ere E: 4, 200, 000 
f LR Sa, © Se ST 4, 900, 000 
1900 5 nce R E A 5, 600, 000 

e 21, 000, 000 


been: 


128. ewes chs olin ncne $2, 738, 971 
yf BREA SR T E ESTE Cet ape 3, 186, 142 
SS ͤ—TV—T—T—— hb aes oops 3, 625, 060 
Be Leen rt a SS Rad FS RAG ER eS 3, 815, 050 
SUGGS enema knee LE 3, 733, 900 

WOU na eaey 17, 099, 123 


In fiscal 1961 it was anticipated under the 
BLM 20-year soil and moisture conservation 
plan to expend $6,300,000. Instead the 
budget estimate calls for $3,252,500. 

We fall further behind in our goal each 
year. 

The difference in the budget estimate and 
the BLM 20-year plan means the following 
in soil and water conservation work on the 
Federal lands of the semiarid West: 

1. Instead of building 80 detention dams 
we will build 42. 

2. Instead of seeding 150,000 acres of west- 
ern range land to grass we will seed 76,300. 

3. Instead of controlling brush on 120,000 
acres we will attack only 59,100 acres. 

4. Instead of caring for 2,600,000 acres of 
land we will be able to care for only 1,403,000 
acres. 

All of this, as you can see, is a drastic 
reduction in the program the Bureau of Land 
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Management and its State advisers deemed 
necessary for the next 20 years in the West. 

I know the committee understands and 
appreciates the value of soll and moisture 
work in the West. 

I am hopeful the committee will see fit to 
move this BLM pi at least partially 
back on the schedule set for it in 1955. 

I recommend that the committee consider 
restoring the $481,400 reduction in the 
Bureau of Land Management soil and mois- 
ture conservation appropriation and adding 
$518,600 to help bring the program back on 
schedule, making a total appropriation of 
$4,252,000. 


Mr. CARROLL. I do this for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the continuing im- 
portance of the problem to Colorado. 
Colorado ranchers, ably represented by 
Dan Hughes and Leonard Horn, have 
worked for years to get progressive soil 
and moisture and land management 
programs in our States. I am very re- 
luctant even to raise a question that 
might in any way affect the possibility 
of adoption of the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. The amendment 
ought to be accepted overwhelmingly. 

I point out, as the Senator from Ore- 
gon pointed out, that the Bureau of 
Land Management would retain the sole 
authority. The Bureau would use its 
best judgment and best intelligence as to 
how to begin the program. 

This is to be the beginning of a great 
program. As Secretary Carver said to 
me today, This is history in the making 
in the field of conservation.” I know 
how hard the Senator from Oregon has 
worked for the program. I am told that 
the Vale project is a breakthrough into 
a new range-conservation concept. The 
intent now will be to take range areas 
on a project-by-project basis, much like 
Bureau of Reclamatior. water projects. 

I say to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and to those who will make the 
decisions on new projects: Take a look 
at western Colorado. We have several 
range districts ready to be rehabilitated 
and restored. Our Colorado stockmen 
need this help. 

In view of the statements which have 
been made I hope Colorado will receive 
early consideration. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon. I 
support his amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss with members of the commit- 
tee some language in the report, on page 
17, as follows: 

The Senate concurs with the House al- 
lowance of $7 million for the migratory bird 
conservation account. The purpose of this 
appropriation is acceleration of acquisition 
of wetlands and other essential waterfowl 
habitat as authorized by the act of October 
4, 1961. 


That act was Public Law 87-383. It 
provided that there would be loaned to 
the migratory bird conservation pro- 
gram $105 million. In accordance with 
that loan, $7 million was proposed to be 
spent the first fiscal year, $20 million 
for the four succeeding fiscal years, and 
$18 million in the last year. In order to 
establish the program and activate the 
staffing so that the Commission on Ac- 
celeration could work, the appropriation 
was included. The distinguished Sen- 
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ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] and 
I are the representatives in the Senate 
on the Commission. Of course, we want 
to do everything that we can in order 
to carry out the will of the Senate. 
Therefore, I direct these remarks to the 
question of determining exactly what 
should be done. 

I wish to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that Public Law 87- 
383, an act of October 4, 1961, provides 
that— 

No land shall be acquired with moneys 
from the Migratory Bird Conservation Fund 
unless the acquisition thereof has been ap- 
proved by the Governo of the State or an 
appropriate State agency. 


Members of the Commission have gone 
much further than that. The Commis- 
sion has been very careful not only to 
see that the Governor of the State ac- 
cepted and acquiesced in the proposed 
acquisition of land, but when opposition 
has arisen from local boards of county 
commissioners, county judges, or local 
taxpayers’ associations, the Commission 
has rejected the proposed acquisition. 
Since there are so many areas in which 
we can work, we have desisted from 
going against local authority. 

So when the committee directs that 
no staffs be formed to carry out the pro- 
gram until such time as the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Min- 
nesota have assented to purchase of the 
lands in those States as required by law, 
I find some ambiguity in the direction 
the Senate has given me as its repre- 
sentative on the Commission. Does the 
language mean, for example, that we 
cannot go into the State of Louisiana or 
the State of Californir. under the accel- 
erated program, or must we stay out of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Min- 
nesota until the authorities have acqui- 
esced in the program? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. Iyield. 

Mr. MUNDT. First of all, I agree 
with the Senator from Montana that 
there is some ambiguity in the language 
as it appears at the top of page 17. It 
is subject to varying interpretations by 
different people. I shall try to relate 
precisely what the committee had in 
mind. 

The provision is at best a temporary 
safeguard which has been put in by the 
committee because of proposed legisla- 
tion of which the Senator from Mon- 
tana may be coauthor, though I am not 
sure. The Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry of which the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] and I are 
members is now working through a sub- 
committee to develop legislative lan- 
guage to meet that kind of problem. 

I think perhaps the language might 
be stated in the following way, and I 
wonder if it would meet the objection of 
the Senator from Montana. What we 
were really endeavoring to say is that— 

The committee directs that no staff be 
formed to carry out the purchase program 
in the States of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Minnesota until those States have 
assented to purchase of lands as required 
by law. 

The phrases were placed in rather dif- 
ficult and redundant context. The state- 
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ment is subject to some misinterpreta- 
tion, but what I have stated is what 
we are trying to do. Would that lan- 
guage be satisfactory to the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. METCALF. Whatever the Senate 
directs me to do as its representative on 
the Commission is satisfactory. I only 
wanted to be sure what the Senate spe- 
cifically meant. Of course, the language 
would help us under the accelerated pro- 
gram to acquire additional wet lands. 
There are magnificent wet lands avail- 
able. 

Mr. MUNDT. The tax problem in 
other States is not as serious as it is in 
the three States mentioned. As the Sen- 
ator knows, concentration purchases are 
contemplated in those three States. In 
turn, those purchases are concentrated 
in a few of the counties of each State; 
and until some way is found to reimburse 
those counties, we might conceivably 
bankrupt certain counties in certain 
States. The Senator would not want 
to do that, and neither would the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am sure that in 
any event the members of the Commis- 
sion would not want to do that. We 
would wait until the Governor and the 
local county agents acquiesced in the 
proposed purchases. But there are other 
magnificent wet lands that we can ac- 
quire, especially in the southern range. 
In those areas there are not the wonder- 
ful breeding grounds which are available 
in North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota, but the winter ranges might 
be chosen so that we could get the pro- 
gram underway. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The language of the 
Senator from South Dakota would per- 
mit us to do that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the 
whole legislative history of the wetlands 
bill is that we would not proceed in any 
case until we had the complete agree- 
ment of the local authorities, whether it 
be State, county, or other local authority. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
Our language comports with that legis- 
lative history. 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator from 
South Dakota has clarified the question 
and removed any doubt which the Sen- 
ator from Montana has had. But I 
should like to direct the same question 
to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr.HAYDEN. Mr. President, the sec- 
tion referred to is written in such a man- 
ner that until agreement has been 
reached with all three States, none of 
the $7 million recommended for the mi- 
gratory bird conservation account can 
be used to hire personnel to carry out 
the provisions of Public Law 87-383. 
This does not affect any funds which 
otherwise may be available. 

I understand that Minnesota has now 
agreed to all acquisition of lands in the 
State proposed to date. North and South 
Dakota are withholding their assent 
until legislation is enacted to provide a 
greater payment to the States in lieu 
of taxes lost because the purchased lands 
are taken from the tax rolls. 

I personally would be willing to say 
that the funds are available for staffing 
necessary to carry out the law in a 
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State which has agreed to the land ac- 
quisition requirements; and to purchase 
land easements to which each of these 
States has indicated there will be no 
objection. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the chair- 
man of the committee. That is a com- 
plete answer to the question that the 
Senator from Montana had in carry- 
ing out his duties as a member of the 
Commission. 

I also thank the Senator from South 
Dakota for his explanation and clarifi- 
cation. 

(At this point Mrs. NEUBERGER took 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, it is 
never a pleasant task to have to reject 
the request of a Senator’s colleague for 
funds for the districts which they rep- 
resent. It is always easier and more 
pleasant to say, “The Secretary of the 
Treasury does not have the money, but 
we will borrow it and make it available 
to you.” 

Naturally I should like to participate 
in that sociable activity. But I think 
the decision which the Senate made in 
a yea-and-nay vote a few minutes ago, 
in protecting the position of the com- 
mittee as against a request for $129,800 
increase for a specific purpose, set a prec- 
edeni that should be followed now 
when we are asked to make a $2 million 
increase for a different purpose. We 
voted to economize then—let us vote to 
economize now. 

One can build arguments for the 
laudability of either program. But if we 
are to have any semblance of fiscal re- 
sponsibility, we cannot by votes of the 
Senate as a whole begin to dole out $2 
million contributions to States or quar- 
tets of States that have local problems. 

The request we are now considering 
has a strange resemblance to some of 
the discussions that I have heard at 
recent meetings of our Senate Perma- 
nent Committee on Investigations, which 
has been looking into favoritism and al- 
leged irregularities in connection with 
the operations of a well-known Texan. 
It is alleged that this prominent Texas 
citizen, among other things, used part 
of his ill-gotten gains to buy favors for 
himself from Government officials. In 
Congress we have given the name of 
“payola” to that kind of operation. 

It seems to me that the request now 
before the Senate has a great deal of 
similarity to what might be called pay- 
ola in reverse. 

This time it looks as though a Gov- 
ernment agency is trying to buy off Con- 
gress. This, I submit, is the goal of the 
Department of Interior and the Bureau 
of Land Management in their request 
for $2 million for a program of range 
development in the Western States. 

The proposed amendment had a curi- 
ous record of evolvement as it came be- 
fore our committee. I propose to recite 
that rather strange and unusual record. 
I do not know whether it is intended 
primarily as an effort to increase the 
pasturage in the Western States, where 
I certainly believe there is need for addi- 
tional conservation, or whether the 
measure is intended to add a little more 
attractiveness to the political pasturage 
on which the donkeys of that area are 
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expected to feed next November. In 
either case we are dealing with green 
pasturage, whether it is green pasturage 
for animals or green currency for poli- 
ticians. It seems to me this record on 
how this amendment developed should 
be before the Senate before it votes. 

As I said earlier, as the ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee, I 
feel that the Senate ought at least on a 
rolleall vote to express itself on all of 
these requests for increases. As one 
Senator, all I can do is to continue to 
say that I think the Senate would do 
well to support the Committee on Ap- 
propriations instead of plunging off into 
the great blue yonder on new Federal 
spending sprees at a time when the 
President is preparing to ask us, for the 
second time in 1962, to increase the debt 
limit. 

This is one place at least where we do 
not have to spend $2 million in the cur- 
rent fiscal year unless the Senate so 
elects. 

I suggest now to recite the record by 
which we come to the decision we are 
about to make: 

First, it will not be challenged by any- 
one that no hearing was held on the 
request; that no one appeared before 
the committee except the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, who did make his 
presentation on it. Other than that we 
have not had one word of testimony on 
the request and no opportunity to ask 
one question of any responsible depart- 
ment official as to what this would in- 
volve. All we have is the fact that the 
Senator from Oregon appeared before 
the Interior Department Appropriations 
Subcommittee on March 13, which, I 
submit, was an unlucky day, when he 
asked for an additional appropriation of 
$2 million, “to be expended in areas 
where the range surveys indicated a 
need to reduce permitted grazing use or 
where wildlife demands cannot be met 
at the existing level of range condition.” 

It was not until over a month later, on 
April 19, that Senate Document No. 88 
arrived, and we found that the request 
was that the money was to be spent in 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr, MORSE. It was never the inten- 
tion that all the money was to be spent 
in Oregon at that time. That was never 
the recommendation of the Advisory 
Council. It was always contemplated 
that the 82 million would be spent on 
projects as the Department of the In- 
terior recommended. 

Mr. MUNDT. What the Senator says 
emphasizes what I am trying to 
get across to the Senate, that if that is 
true—and I presume it is if the Senator 
says so—the Appropriations Committee 
was without any chance to hear such 
testimony. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is the difficulty 
that we have when we try to legislate on 
matters without a single word of testi- 
mony on them. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
have before him a copy of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 88, which is the request of the 
Budget Bureau for the $2 million? 

Mr. MUNDT. Ido not have it here at 
the moment. Does the Senator have it? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish the Senator 
would read it, to show whether all this 
money was intended to be spent in 
Oregon. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. 
Document No. 88: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 19, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with for the consideration of the Congress 
an amendment to the budget for the fiscal 
year 1963 involving an increase in the 
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amount of $2 million for the Department of 
the Interior. 

The details of this amendment, the neces- 
sity therefor, and the reasons for its sub- 
mission at this time are set forth in the en- 
closed letter from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, with whose comments and 
observations thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN F, KENNEDY. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 17, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sır: I have the honor to submit herewith 
for your consideration an amendment to the 
budget for the fiscal year 1963 involving an 
increase in the amount of $2 million for the 
Department of the Interior, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management 


Budget f Original Revised 
appendix Heading estimate estimate Increase 
page 
457 | Management of lands and resources $41, 552,000 | $43, 252, 000 $1, 700, 000 
8% GGG os ass ase A ake „000, 1, 300, 000 300, 000 


This amendment to the budget is to pro- 
vide facilities and services for the initiation 
of a pilot project to demonstrate the bene- 
fits which can be derived from increasing 
the productivity of depleted rangelands, and 
to accelerate improvements on other lands. 
The estimate is submitted at this time to 
carry forward recently completed plans for 
the intensive rehabilitation of the Yale graz- 
ing district in southeastern Oregon. 

I recommend that the foregoing amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1963 
be transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Davin S. BELL, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. MUNDT. By whom is that letter 
signed? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. By David S. Bell, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor's refreshing my memory on this mat- 
ter, because I now have the Bureau of 
the Budget’s letter, which the Senator 
has read. It simply goes to show how 
confusing the situation was, and that 
even the Senator from Oregon was con- 
fused. He did not realize he was getting 
$2 million for Oregon alone, because he 
just told the Senate it was not going 
to go to Oregon. Here we have the testi- 
mony from David S. Bell, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. I thought I 
remembered it, but I was not going to set 
my memory against the statement of 
presumed fact. As the Senator from 
Idaho has pointed out, the Department 
states specifically that the $2 million 
was to go to Oregon at the time we re- 
ceived Senate Document 88, and at the 
time the committee first voted to reject 
the proposal. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has never been confused about it. 
The Appropriations Committee had the 
report of the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Land Management, before it, 
which sets forth in detail the recom- 
mendation for the expenditure at the 
Vale District, at the Boise District, in 
Nevada, and in New Mexico. There was 
attached to it a tabulation of the funds 
that were required. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is the Senator quoting 
from the presentation to our committee 
on May 18, or to our committee by the 
Department of the Interior? 

Mr. MORSE. May 18. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am quoting from 
Senate Document No. 88 dated April 19, 
1962, which also contains a letter dated 
April 17, written by David Bell, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire doc- 
ument of Apri! 17 appear at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 17, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith 
for your consideration an amendment to the 
budget for the fiscal year 1963 involving an 
increase in the amount of $2 million for the 
Department of the Interior, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Budget 
appendix 
page 


Heading 


Bureau of Land Management 


457 
458 


Original Revised 
estimate estimate Increase 
$43, 252, 000 $1, 700, 000 
1, 300, 000 300, 000 


1962 


This amendment to the budget is to pro- 
vide facilities and services for the initiation 
of a pilot project to demonstrate the benefits 
which can be derived from increasing the 
productivity of depleted rangelands, and to 
accelerate improvements on other lands. 
The estimate is submitted at this time to 
carry forward recently completed plans for 
the intensive rehabilitation of the Vale graz- 
ing district in southeastern Oregon. 

I recommend that the foregoing amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1963 
be transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Davo S. BELL, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. MORSE. I have already put it in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is now in the Recorp 
again. The Senator is saying I am quot- 
inginerror. There it is in toto. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not say it was in 
error. It is 30 days before the other 
document. 

I have given the whole history. I 
have set forth what the Advisory Council 
agreed on here in Washington. It was 
their program. It was the program that 
the President asked for when he re- 
quested $2 million to carry it out. It 
covered the projects that I have listed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to point out that 
there has been nothing said that changes 
by one iota the record as it evolved 
before the committee. First we were 
presented with the request for $2 million 
which, the Bureau of the Budget said on 
that day, was to be spent in Oregon in 
toto. At that point the Senator rose and 
said that was not the fact. I said if 
it is not the fact, then my memory is 
wrong. It was refreshed, happily, by the 
document read by the Senator from 
Idaho. Up to this time the record stands 
unchallenged. I wish to point out the 
rest of the evidence as it unfolded before 
our committee in due course. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. While 
we are clearing up various statements 
in connection with this project, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico an article which 
disturbed me somewhat. It was pub- 
lished in Newsweek magazine of May 
28, 1962. I have no idea as to the ac- 
curacy of this article, but I would ap- 
preciate hearing both Senators comment 
on it. I read from Newsweek of May 28, 
1962, as follows: 

THE PERISCOPE 

Wuire Hovsse.—Two examples of the close- 
in support J.F.K. is giving to Democratic 
Senators up for reelection: (1) When Ore- 
gon's Senator WAYNE Morse asked Congress 
for $2 million to set up a cattle-range proj- 
ect in his home State, J.F.K. telephoned him 
to promise his personal endorsement; and 
(2) the President has privately informed 
Senator Frank CHURCH, of Idaho, that he'll 
not push for action this summer on a Dill 
opposed by CHURCH and his constituents— 
repeal of the Silver Purchase Act. 


I believe that the Senator from Ore- 
gon and the Senator from South Dakota 
will agree with me that the approval or 
disapproval of the $2 million request 
should be based on its merits and not 
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upon how it would affect the reelection 
of a Member of the Senate. An amend- 
ment should be considered only on its 
merits. 

Mr. MUNDT. To a question of that 
kind, I should say that Newsweek is 
owned by the Washington Post; and the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon has a 
much closer relationship with the Wash- 
ington Post than does the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MORSE. Since when, I ask the 
Senator from South Dakota, do I have 
a closer relationship with the Washing- 
ton Post than he does? 

Mr. MUNDT. My relations with the 
Washington Post are not very good. 

Mr. MORSE. They are better than 
mine. 

Since the Senator from Delaware has 
raised a question of politics in this case, 
I may say to him that I do not know 
of anyone who questions my word as be- 
ing my bond. My fight for range re- 
habilitation goes back for years and 
years. I have battled for this kind of 
range rehabilitation over the years. I 
am proud of the success we have had 
in the program from time to time. 

Strong protests developed in my State, 
in Idaho, and in some of the other West- 
ern States over a policy which the 
Bureau of Land Management under this 
administration was inaugurating. Hear- 
ings were held in Oregon, at which the 
Director of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement appeared. I, too, appeared, as 
did the Representative from eastern 
Oregon, and we listened to the ranch- 
ers. Out of the protest meetings came 
the meetings in Washington, attended by 
members of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil and the State Advisory Council, and 
this program was evolved under the 
Taylor Grazing Act. 

The Senator from South Dakota re- 
fers to the notification from the Bureau 
of the Budget. I have never contested 
that. I placed it in the Recorp. The 
Bureau of the Budget did not under- 
stand the program which was being 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior. So there followed the explana- 
tions of the program, which left no room 
for doubt that from the very beginning 
it was always contemplated that the pro- 
gram was for the West, not merely for 
Oregon. It is a range rehabilitation 
program for all the West, as I have ex- 
plained earlier, and it will be started 
under the $2 million request. 

The Senator from South Dakota need 
have no question about what my testi- 
mony was before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I do not wish to inter- 
rupt his remarks, but I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the statement I made on March 13, 1962, 
before the Committee on Appropriations. 
The statement will show that there is 
no question that the Senator from Ore- 
gon was urging this program not for 
Oregon alone, but for the West. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

The budget presented by the Bureau of 
Land Management included an increase of 
approximately $8 million over last year. In 
my judgment, this is a minimum increase. 
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I can report to this committee, however, that 
the forest program on the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia revested lands is proceeding with a 
high degree of efficiency. The increase pro- 
vided will assure this forward momentum 
and I strongly urge the allowance of the 
funds requested. It is estimated that dur- 
ing the coming year revenues in excess of 
$32 million will be realized from the sale 
of 1 billion board feet of timber from these 
lands. When this tremendous income is 
measured against the $4.1 million budget it 
is evident that even after taking into account 
payments made to the counties, the Fed- 
eral Government is receiving a handsome re- 
turn both on past investments and operating 
expenses. 
Grazing 


In 1959, when I appeared before this com- 
mittee, I pointed out that the lack of 
adequate appropriations. was developing an 
extremely harmful situation in the adminis- 
tration of grazing lands by the Bureau of 
Land Management in eastern Oregon. A 
comparison of the vast grazing holdings of 
the BLM with its forest holdings and the 
budgets for each provide conclusive evi- 
dence that the funds for administration and 
management on grazing lands have long 
been substantially below minimum stand- 
ards. 

The Bureau has continued to make its 
range surveys and these often have resulted 
in proposals to substantially reduce permit 
grazing. Decisions such as these are work- 
ing extreme hardship on range permittees, 
a number of whom are scheduled for cuts in 
use of 50, 60, and even 70 percent in their 
permits. The matter has received my per- 
sonal attention and that of my colleague in 
the House, Congressman AL ULLMAN. We 
have met on the ground with the cattlemen, 
with conservationists, and with Government 
employees, including research specialists. 
Our eastern Oregon range has been largely 
converted to a cheatgrass range and this 
grass does not provide the type of depend- 
able forage which both livestock and game 
require. 

I have a request before the Agricultural 
Appropriations Subcommittee for a modest 
increase in research funds for the Agricul- 
tural Research Service. However, the ex- 
tent of our knowledge today is such that it 
is not necessary to await the results of re- 
search before pushing ahead vigorously with 
improved management techniques. I recog- 
nize that the President's budget for this year 
provides for increase in range administration 
and soil and moisture conservation. The co- 
operation that I have received from this 
committee, and particularly Chairman HAY- 
DEN, in my effort to bring about immediate 
rehabilitation of burned-over rangeland has 
resulted in the inclusion in the budget of 
provisions that will assure funds to meet 
these emergencies. 

I propose that we now take another for- 
ward step and it is in line with recommen- 
dations which I have made earlier and which 
have been adopted in part through the ac- 
tions of this committee. The Bureau of 
Land Management desperately needs a more 
adequate appropriation for soil and moisture 
work and range administration. 

The Bureau should be in a position where 
it can place into effect range rehabilitation 
programs and in the process hold to a mini- 
mum the reduction of permitted grazing 
use. To put it another way, the budget for 
the Bureau of Land Management in this ac- 
tivity should be geared toward realizing in 
the next 10 years the capability of these 
lands to carry double the present quantity 
of livestock and to meet fully our require- 
ments for game management. Therefore, I 
request that an additional appropriation of 
$2 million be made to be expended in areas 
where range surveys indicate a need to re- 
duce permitted grazing use or where wild- 
life demands cannot be met at the existing 
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level of range condition. These funds would 
be used for reseeding, the conversion of 
cheatgrass range to crested grass, the elimi- 
nation of sage, fencing, and water develop- 
ment and more adequate cooperative man- 
agement to assure proper utilization of the 
range. One example of the type of situation 
needing attention is the conflict between the 
use of bitterbrush by livestock and deer on 
deer winter ranges. For example, one study 
has shown that deer have overused certain 
areas, Research shows that the application 
of sound game and livestock management 
practices coupled with real improvements in 
the condition of the land can bring about a 
resolution of these problems. 

I have had further conversations with 
Secretary Udall and Assistant Secretary Car- 
ver on ways and means to improve not only 
land management but cooperation between 
various groups. 

As the members of this committee know, 
range conditions are not the same in every 
part of the Nation. One study showed that 
removing cows from a range in the South- 
eastern United States measurably increased 
the capacity of the land to grow beneficial 
grasses. Another study in Utah and the 
studies at Squaw Butte in Oregon show that 
removing the cows does not result in the 
range coming back. In still another study 
it has been shown that on certain western 
ranges the presence of rabbitbrush actually 
increases the production of crested wheat 
grass. This is contrary to one of the long- 
held views that brush reduces grass produc- 
tion. Rabbitbrush has a toprot that can 
drive down for water but it has poorly de- 
veloped lateral roots. The crested wheat 
thus has no competition from rabbitbrush 
and thrives under and adjacent to rabbit- 
brush. On the other hand, big sagebrush 
measurably reduces the effectiveness of crest- 
ed wheat grass and drives it out In still 
another study it has been shown that rodents 
can be a primary cause of plant cover de- 
terioration. Where livestock only had been 
excluded there were no marked changes in 
vegetative cover after 20 years but where 
rodents had been excluded there were marked 
changes in plant cover. 

Therefore when I contend that cuts in 
range use will not always improve the range 
I am following the judgment of dedicated 
and trained researchers. The range manager 
must recognize the total biotic relationship. 
No range manager would expect to keep deer 
off the range with a 2-foot fence. Why 
should he try to restore the range for live- 
stock and game by taking a step that just 
doesn't bring about the restoration? 

I would like to have included with my re- 
marks a copy of a letter I just received from 
an Oregon rancher, Mr. Merle Cummings. I 
think this letter is typical of the constructive 
approach that the majority of the ranchers 
in my State have exhibited. As Mr. Cum- 
mings points out, many of the ranchers ac- 
cept the cuts simply because they believed 
there was no use in appealing the decision. 
Mr. Cummings goes on to say, “To me this is 
a dangerous attitude and if permitted to con- 
tinue could threaten the very democratic 
foundations of our free system of govern- 
ment. 

Whenever I find that a citizen has reached 
the point where he thinks that it is no use 
to appeal a decision even though he thinks 
he is right, then I feel it is time for the Con- 
gress to take notice. We are protecting the 
basic foundation of our system of govern- 
ment when we show a citizen that he can 
get a full and fair hearing. My goals in the 
review I have made of the problems of our 
ranchers have included attention to this 
very vital consideration. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask each of you to read 
this letter from Mr. Cummings. I am sure 
that you will then agree with the case I have 
made for additional range funds. 
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The provision of additional funds will be 
helpful and I have the assurance that the 
Secretary of the Interior intends to proceed 
vigorously to achieve better cooperation and 
constructive improvement. I ask this com- 
mittee to help on this matter as it has so 
capably in the past. 

WESTFALL, OREG., 
March 5, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to 
thank you for the copy of that part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD containing your state- 
ment presented on the floor of the Senate 
in regard to your policy in the controversy 
between the users of public lands for graz- 
ing purposes and the BLM and the Izaak 
Walton League. 

It is very heartening to the ranchers to get 
the support of their Senator and realize after 
many years of abuse both publicly and pri- 
vately by the BLM and certain uninformed 
and misinformd private sporting groups to 
say nothing of the general public, te finally 
get some unbiased support from someone 
genuinely interested in our problems. 

When we were informed by the BLM of 
these large cuts in the early spring of 1961 
it was as if someone had cut the very ground 
out from inder us as far as our livelihood 
was concerned with very little if any chance 
to get an unbiased hearing on our case. In 
the minds of many segments of the general 
public we were already judged as guilty in 
the destruction of the public ranges and 
prior hearings on appeals of range adjudica- 
tions had been unsatisfactory as well as 
expensive to the permitees. 

A number of permittees had accepted the 
terms of the BLM, not because they be- 
lieved that they were right, but simply be- 
cause they believed that there was no use 
appealing the decisions. To me this is a 
dangerous attitude and if permitted to con- 
tinue could threaten the very democratic 
foundations of our free system of govern- 
ment. 

I believe you have done a great service 
to our citizens in getting this matter out 
before the general public where the facts 
can be appraised for their true values rather 
than through misleading propaganda. After 
talking to some of my neighbors I am con- 
vinced that their faith in our Government 
has been renewed. 

Certainly I do not write this to imply 
that there has not been abuses in some cases 
or that there is not room for improvement 
on our public rangelands. I believe in con- 
servation and the majority of the livestock 
industry believe in conservation and restora- 
tion where possible and by all methods con- 
sistent with good range management. 

In closing I would like to convey to you 
our heartfelt thanks for the opportunity to 
get our case out before the public in an 
honest and dignified manner. We believe 
in the future of our industry and that in 
most and perhaps all instances the future 
of the public ranges can be maintained and 
improved where improvement is possible 
without crippling reductions in carrying 
capacity. 

Sincerely, 
J. MERLE CUMMINGS, 
President, Westfall Range Users Association. 


Mr. MUNDT. I suppose the statement 
appears in the hearings, but I have no 
objection to its appearing again in the 
body of the RECORD.: 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator has 
apparently become involved in a dispute 
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over the correct date. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from South Dakota 
to the fact that our subcommittee 
marked up the bill on May 10. I believe 
that is a correct statement. That was 
when this item was rejected or was dis- 
cussed. I have before me a letter signed 
by Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
John A. Carver, Jr., dated May 14, 1962, 
after the rejection of the proposal by 
our subcommittee. The letter is ad- 
dressed to the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon and reads: 

Dran SENATOR Morse: In accordance with 
your request there Is enclosed a program for 


rehabilitation of rangelands in the Western 
States. 

The enclosed material outlines a range im- 
provement program along the lines presented 
in your testimony before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


A statement submitted by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior bears the 
following heading: 

Bureau of Land Management, Additional 
Data Regarding Budget Amendment, 1963, 
for Accelerated Range Rehabilitation on the 
Public Lands. 


It seems obvious that 4 days after our 
subcommittee had acted upon this ap- 
propriation, Acting Secretary of the In- 
terior Carver complied with the request 
for additional data—at least, the head- 
ing contains the words “Additional 
Data”—and then submitted a statement, 
from which I quote as follows: 

The only alternative to permanent reduc- 
tions in grazing use and continued flood and 
sediment damages downstream is the restora- 
tion of these lands to full productivity. The 
Vale district in Oregon, the Boise district in 
Idaho, the Winnemucca district of Nevada, 
and the Rio Puerco drainage in the Albu- 
querque district in New Mexico 
many of the major problems in present-day 
Federal land resource management. 


Obviously, no reference was made to 
any other district than the Vale, Oreg., 
district during the testimony and delib- 
erations and until the markup of the bill; 
but 4 days after the bill had been marked 
up, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Carver submitted additional data. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator 
from Idaho is correct. I expect to dem- 
onstrate that as I discuss the strange, 
unusual, and almost unprecedented 
evolvement of the amendment before our 
committee. At least, the fact now stands 
unchallenged in the Recor that there 
were no hearings of any kind before the 
committee. We were asked to buy a 
cat in the bag. What is now being dis- 
cussed in the colloquy must be very con- 
fusing to Senators who are not on the 
committee, because it is slightly con- 
fusing to us who are. 

At least, the first point stands; namely, 
that there were no hearings. 

Second, on March 13, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon made a presentation 
to our committee. No one denies that. 
The purport is subject to different in- 
terpretations; but at least the presenta- 
tion was made. 

No one can deny that the Bureau of 
the Budget, in commenting upon that 
statement, said that the $2 million would 
be spent in Oregon. So we have the 
third point established. I shall endeav- 
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or to establish a few more, some of which 
might be enlightening to the Senators 
from Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, who 
think their States will receive benefits. 
However, I think the Senators from Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Utah ought to know 
before they vote for the proposal that a 
legislative history cannot be established 
on an appropriation bill by colloquies 
with Senators who are not members of 
the Committee on Appropriations. I 
think that is also established. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have some acquaint- 
ance with this subject. As I understand 
the situation, and I have examined the 
statement which the Senator from Ore- 
gon placed before the committee on page 
1203 of the hearings, I do not interpret 
his statement to be a statement in be- 
half of districts other than the Vale, 
Oreg., district and the other districts 
which are named. 

This proposal was not placed before 
the Bureau of the Budget last year; or 
if it was, the Bureau of the Budget re- 
jected it. 

The Senator from Oregon came before 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations on 
March 13, 1962. The first document of 
the Bureau of the Budget was dated 
April 19. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. That is 
the one which confirms that all the mon- 
ey will be spent in Oregon. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is the first one. 
That is the one to which the Senator 
from Oregon refers. 

Then the bill was marked up on May 
10 and was reported to the Senate on 
the same day or the next day by the 
full committee. The full committee did 
not accept this item. 

On May 18, 1962, the Department of 
the Interior presented its document, or 
letter, with respect to the other pro- 
posals 


I should like to say, as I said before 
the Committee on Appropriations, that 
there is no State which has a greater 
interest in grazing districts than does 
my own State of Colorado. If it is pro- 
posed to have the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement engage in a broad national pro- 
gram, as the Senator from Oregon has 
indicated, then I think it ought to be on 
a planned basis, not on a basis of some 
proposal which has been dug up after the 
fact, to justify the statements of the 
Senator from Oregon and to beef up 
his case and put it in another context. 
If the Government is to engage in such 
a proposition as this, then we in Colo- 
rado have every right to demand that 
we be included in the presentation of 
facts along with the States which are 
named in the document of May 18. 

If we are to engage in such a program, 
certainly Colorado has every right to 
demand inclusion in the participation 
set forth in the document of May 18, 
which includes New Mexico and other 
States. 

Mr. MUNDT. We endeavored to dis- 
suade the Senator from Oregon—who is 
somewhat difficult to dissuade, at times— 
from offering the amendment, because 
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shortly there will be before our commit- 
tee a supplemental appropriation bill. 
Furthermore, in the discussion of his 
proposal, there was considerable support 
among the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee for launching an at- 
tack against the impoverishment of the 
grazing land and the pasturage of the 
Western States. But we happen to be- 
lieve that Senators who do not live in 
those particular States are also entitled 
to some consideration for their States. 
So we would be happy to have hearings 
held and to proceed on this program, once 
we get the evidence from the technicians, 
aside from the political interests in- 
volved. I feel certain that if that is 
done, Colorado, Utah, and California will 
be included, instead of excluded; and 
many other States which have the iden- 
tical problem will also be included in 
whatever action the committee finally 
takes, after it has all the evidence before 
it. 

But if a start is made on a program 
which includes only 4 States, before the 
other States have an opportunity to be 
included, we shall find that cattle will 
be grazing in dust ponds in many of the 
States before this project—whether ex- 
perimental or utilitarian—can possibly 
be completed. 

So, because of the paucity of informa- 
tion—not because of any lack of recogni- 
tion of the existence of the problem— 
we said that we thought it best first to 
get the evidence from the technicians 
and to establish the legislative history ; 
and the only place where that can be 
done is in the committee. So we pro- 
pose to have that evidence taken before 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, I 
wish to emphasize exactly the point the 
Senator from South Dakota has just 
made. For a considerable number of 
years a good deal of the time in my office 
has been taken up each year in ef- 
forts to solve the various problems to 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
has referred. 

In the Appropriations Committee it 
was pointed out that the statement of the 
Bureau of Land Management represent- 
ative in Oregon did not justify the re- 
quest for Vale Valley. 

My colleague, the junior Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Can ROLL I, is now in the 
Chamber. I point out that I do not think 
this proposal has been properly docu- 
mented or justified. Are we now to offer 
an amendment to include Colorado, also? 
I do not think so, because I do not think 
this proposal has been properly docu- 
mented, or that there have been proper 
hearings or proper evaluations of it. I 
do not know what course my colleague 
will take, but I know that I will not offer 
an amendment to include Colorado; I 
shall simply urge all Senators to vote 
against the amendment, because we are 
soon to have before us a supplemental 
appropriation bill; and if the proposal 
is as important as Senators have said it 
is, undoubtedly we shall be able to pro- 
vide for a long-term grazing project for 
all the Western States. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, as a 
member of the committee which will con- 
sider the supplemental requests, I shall 
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be most happy—and I am assured by the 
chairman of the committee that he will 
be, too, to hear all such matters pre- 
sented. But we see no reason in the 
world to “buy a cat in a bag” now, with- 
out any member of the committee having 
an opportunity to ask questions or even 
to discuss the needs in the other States, 
except as letters have come from the 
other States, whose residents are having 
the same problem. But there has been 
no opportunity to take testimony before 
the committee. 

It seems to me that Senators who wish 
to have an opportunity to have $2 mil- 
lion poured into their States at this time 
should be willing to have the commit- 
tee hold hearings and to let other States 
have their day in court, so that the en- 
tire picture can be understood, rather 
than to start with a statement by the 
Bureau of Budget that all the money will 
go to Oregon, and then gradually watch 
the picture unfold and shift and change 
as efforts are made to induce the com- 
mittee to go along with the proposal. 

To the Senators from Colorado and to 
the Senators from other States who 
think their States will get a great deal 
of money out of this program, I can 
say that only these four States are in- 
cluded at this time, and the Senators 
from these four States have divided the 
money among their own States, in ad- 
vance of the fact. 

As the matter now stands, Oregon is 
to get only half of the $2 million, in- 
stead of the entire $2 million, as was the 
original idea of the Senator from Ore- 
gon; Idaho will get $200,000; Winne- 
mucca—which I suspect is in another of 
the four States—will get $250,000; and 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., will get $425,000. 

I assume that Winnemucca is in one 
of the four States; and I can tell, by 
looking at the sponsorship of the amend- 
ment, where Winnemucca is located. It 
must be in Nevada. 

I think the inclusion of all these may 
be very meritorious, and I can see my- 
self voting for the inclusion of all of 
them if their inclusion can be justified 
on the basis of the testimony to be given 
by the departmental technicians and the 
other experts. But we are simply asked 
to vote for this “buggy-ride” of $2 mil- 
lion, with not one nickel to go to Colo- 
rado. Under this proposal, it is im- 
possible to find that even one thin dime 
will go to any State except the States 
of the four sponsors of the amendment. 
So that is the legislative history of the 
amendment, and that is the fait ac- 
compli. 

I believe that Colorado has this prob- 
lem, too, for I have seen letters which so 
state. Likewise I believe there is such a 
problem in Utah. I believe the problem 
is rather general in the Western States. 
I believe something should be done about 
the problem at this session of Congress, 
but certainly it should be done in an 
orderly manner. 

Oh, how the Senator from Oregon 
loves orderly procedure. That is very 
fine; and now I give him an opportunity 
to demonstrate whether there is to be 
orderly procedure before the committee 
in connection with this program. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 
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Mr. MUNDT. Yes, if that is agreeable 
to the Senator from Colorado. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, the 
Senator from South Dakota has built up 
an interesting strawman, but it is only 
a strawman, for there never was a pro- 
posal to confine this item to Oregon. 
The council proceeded to point out that 
the Bureau of the Budget misunderstood 
the project. 

I have stated how the project was 
brought into being. Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, and the other States are not ex- 
cluded. They are included. 

Mr. MUNDT. They will get every- 
thing but the money. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no. But these par- 
ticular projects are now ready to go 
ahead. The others are to be included 
in the 7-year program. 

The program was filed with the com- 
mittee by the Department of the In- 
terior; and the committee had the in- 
formation. 

The Senator from Colorado says that 
someone in the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement in Oregon says the Vale project 
is not ready. If anyone in the Bureau of 
Land Management in the State of Ore- 
gon ever made such a statement, he 
made it contrary to the recommendation 
of the head of the Bureau and contrary 
to the recommendation of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior and contrary 
to the recommendation of the Secretary 
of the Interior himself. 

There has been much talk about what 
the full committee did. I wonder 
whether the Senator from South Dakota 
will tell the Senate how many members 
of the committee attended the full com- 
mittee meeting when the bill was marked 
up, and how many of the members of 
the committee who voted were Republi- 
cans and how many of them were Demo- 
crats. I understand that on that par- 
ticular day the overwhelming majority 
of those present were Republicans, that 
only a few Democrats were present, and 
that no proxies were used. I further 
understand that the Democrats voted for 
the project and the Republicans voted 
against it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, ap- 
parently the Senator from Oregon is 
trying to identify his amendment as 
purely a Democratic amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no. 

Mr.MUNDT. I wish to say 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

Mr. MORSE. Then later I shall take 
the floor in my own right. 

Mr. MUNDT. All I can say is that I 
have no idea who was there, how many 
were there, whether they were Demo- 
crats or Republicans, because I cannot 
remember a single time when we have sat 
in that committee and have voted as 
Democrats or Republicans. I think it 
is incorrect to say that, being an amend- 
ment offered by a Democrat, it would 
have been adopted had a majority of 
Democrats been present. I do not know 
whether such a partisan majority was 
present. I think it would be looked at 
as the Chairman and the rest of the 
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members have looked at such proposals. 
It was a matter which was not presented 
in an orderly fashion. No hearings were 
held on it. Even the sponsors of the 
proposal become increasingly confused 
as to what it is about as they discuss it 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Madam President, I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 


HUNGER IN THE COMMUNIST 
WORLD 


Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to read 
an editorial which was carried in the 
Cleveland Press of June 4, 1962. I ask 
that the editorial be included in the 
Recorp either preceding or following the 
discussion that has been had on the 
topic that has been before the Senate for 
the last 30 or 40 minutes, 

The editorial is entitled Hunger in 
the Communist World,” and reads as 
follows: 


It is no mere coincidence that food short- 
ages in China are accompanied by steep in- 
creases in Russian food prices. The trouble 
is chronic. It is basic to the Communist 
system and it is getting progressively worse. 

This is true wherever the Red flag files, 
even in satellite nations which once had food 
to export. Mass socialistic experiments have 
combined with natural disasters in China to 
cause historic famine affecting nobody knows 
how many millions. After 44 years of these 
experiments the Russians tacitly have ad- 
mitted failure, though they haven’t moved to 
change the system. To do so would be to 
confess to the world that communism is the 
tragic fraud it is. 

The latest evidence is in the Russian price 
increases just announced. Butter, which had 
been priced at $1.45 a pound, has gone up to 
$1.80. Ham has been increased from $1.45 to 
$1.85. Other meat prices are up in propor- 
tion. 

In an earlier Russian famine we sent vast 
quantities of food and other relief which was 
administered by Herbert Hoover. This saved 
many lives but it also helped prop up a 
shaky regime and it is a question, over the 
long haul, whether it reduced the total 
amount of Russian misery, materially, or at 
all. 

Humanitarian instinct urges we find a way 
to get food into Red China, though the bel- 
ligerent nature of that government makes 
that practically impossible and even our vast 
surpluses would not go far among China’s 
650 millions, 

And even if such relief were possible, it 
would help this brutal regime through this 
crisis, preserving it to exploit and starve 
more generations of Chinese, perhaps fash- 
ioning them into a military machine which, 
as in the case of Russia, threatens our own 
peace and security. 

We should feed and help resettle these 
Chinese refugees wherever they can get out; 
but aid through the gangster lords of this 
stricken land is against our own obvious 
interest. In the long run it also is against 
the interest of the Chinese people. 


The food crisis in Russia is acute. It 
is acute in every Communist country. It 
is causing Chinese to flee in hordes 
whenever they can to places of refuge, 
where they hope to obtain food. The 
absence of food in every Communist na- 
tion is today a critical problem for those 
governments to solve. 
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Though humanitarian instincts prompt 
the giving of aid to those coun- 
tries, when we give them aid we are 
allowing them to put more money into 
guns and ammunition and less into food. 
When we give them aid in solving their 
problems, we relieve them of the respon- 
sibility of growing food and we help them 
in their purpose of producing guns, 
possibly to be used against our American 
youth, 

That applies to China and to every 
Communist nation which cannot pro- 
duce the necessary food and is asking us 
to help supply it food while it is putting 
money into guns, ammunition, and other 
equipment contemplated for war. 

Mr. MUNDT and Mr. CARROLL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized, 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield for a comment on the remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, 
who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Sia recognized the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. MUND T. Madam President, I 
should like to know how I lost the floor, 
having yielded with the understanding 
that I would not lose my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, I 
have no objection to the Senator from 
South Dakota holding the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from New York, with the same under- 
standing. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
the general principle to which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio has called 
attention, although it may not meet this 
precise situation, will be greatly assisted 
by adoption of the amendment I offered 
to the foreign aid bill, which would deny, 
as the sense of Congress, aid to a country 
which, as a report of U.S. aid was able 
to divert an equivalent amount to buy 
Communist arms. 

This is not exactly the same point, 
because of course we do not aid Red 
China, but the principle is very similar. 
Food is a weapon also, and we must 
never forget it. 

I am very glad the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio has called attention 
to the problem because I feel it is a mat- 
ter to which we do not generally give 
sufficient attention, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for another brief 
comment on this subject? 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, I 
should like to get on with the work of 
the Appropriations Committee. I have 
yielded for these extraneous discussions 
in the hope that they would be brief. I 
do not wish to shut off any Senator, but 
I am sure the Senate would like to finish 
consideration of the appropriation bill 
today. I am prepared to conclude my 
own remarks shortly. I understand the 
Senator from Colorado IMr. CARROLL] 
wishes to speak. 

With that little admonition, I yield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. This will take only 
a half minute. 

Mr. MUNDT. Very well. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. One of the newspa- 
pers carried a very interesting cartoon, 
which showed a field with all the attri- 
butes for growing corn, but instead of 
growing corn it was growing guns. The 
eartoon depicted what is happening in 
the Communist nations. 

Mr. MUNDT. I vividly recall the car- 
toon, 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10802) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, so 
that the Recorp may be complete, no 
matter what action the Senate finally 
decides to take in this connection, and 
so that it will be available for the re- 
view of friends at home, for other Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House, and 
for representatives of the press who may 
be interested in what occurs in the Con- 
gress—I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in my remarks certain appropriate 


items. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed parts of the presentation by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morsel to 
the Appropriations Subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Access road 

On February 26 of this year several of us 
from the Northwest asked the Chief of the 
Forest Service whether additional funds 
could be utilized for the program entitled, 
“Access Roads.” You will recall that this 
road acquisition program was initiated by a 
number of us led by your colleague on this 
committee, the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington, Mr. Macnuson. Earlier Senator 
NEUBERGER transmitted to you the identical 
response we all received from Dr. McArdle, 
He pointed out that an additional $4 mil- 
lion could be expended wisely and that this 
would result in the marketing of 300 million 
board feet of forest timber and the realiza- 
tion in 1 year alone of $5 million in reve- 
nues. When it is recognized that this income 
will continue in perpetuity, the appropria- 
tion of this additional $4 million becomes an 
expenditure we cannot afford to overlook. 
With regard to this program I would like 
to emphasize that it really has just one 
purpose—to assure the orderly harvest of 
national forest timber by making timely 
arrangements to utilize roads already con- 
structed through the national forest by pri- 
vate companies. 

In the Douglas-fir region of Oregon and 
Washington there are almost 14 million acres 
of commercial forest land of which 7.8 mil- 
lion acres or 56 percent is in public owner- 
ship. There are 8 million acres of old growth 
timber and 65 percent of this timber is in 
public ownership. One Forest Service study 
shows that 3 billion board feet are lost an- 
nually in the region due to mortality in 
these old-growth stands. This loss equals 25 
percent of the annual timber harvest in the 
region. It occurs because of a lack of an 
adequate road network. In an extension of 
this study the Forest Service found that it is 
both practical and profitable to construct 
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needed roads well in advance of the final har- 
vest of the timber. Interest, maintenance 
charges, and depreciation on capital invest- 
ment can be met by returns obtained from 
timber salvage. 

The situation which faces the Forest Serv- 
ice is a practical one. In many areas the de- 
mand for timber is great. In some areas there 
are private roads already serving the national 
forest timber. These should be made avail- 
able. In some cases this will make it pos- 
sible to increase the allowable cut. In other 
situations the allowable cut is already being 
obtained from another part of the working 
circle. Here the benefit will be to capture 
large losses due to mortality or to assure a 
better balance between summer and winter 
logging. Wise use of the forest resources re- 
quires that we place in the hands of the 
forest managers the flexibility to wisely crop 
the forest. This is what we seek. 

Members of this committee may be aware 
that the Secretary of Agriculture on the ad- 
vice of the Attorney General and at the di- 
rection of President Kennedy is in the process 
of making a careful and thorough review of 
Forest Service policies relating to access to 
the national forests. It is therefore essen- 
tial during the pendency of this review that 
we continue to provide the Forest Service 
with the tested and proven means of offer- 
ing some improvement in an extremely dif- 
ficult situation. The $4 million we have re- 
quested will do this. 


Recreation 


I am pleased to note that the Forest Serv- 
ice budget for this year contains a sub- 
stantial increase for recreation. It is my 
hope that the committee will also look at 
the extent to which the planned budget ful- 
fills the requirements for the national forest 
program. Recreation is one of the fastest 
growing uses for the national forest. When 
Secretary Benson presented the program for 
the national forests to the Congress in 1959, 
he estimated that recreation visits would 
reach the level of 130 million annually by 
1970. Since that time much new informa- 
tion has been developed, including that 
prompted by the Outdoor Recreation Com- 
mission. This enabled President Kennedy 
and Secretary Freeman to point out to us 
last year that recreation visits by 1972 would 
reach almost 200 million annually. Recrea- 
tional uses on the national forests in 1961 
exceeded 100 million visits. This is a 273- 
percent increase over 1950. 

Recreation is an important industry in 
Oregon and our national forests are a key 
element in its growth but national forest 
recreational use in Oregon is not as great as 
in some other States, All I will say to this 
committee is that if the situation is as criti- 
cal in other States as I know it to be in my 
own, we are going to find it necessary to re- 
vise our estimates of what needs to be done 
and to raise our sights considerably. At this 
point, I would like to include in the record 
the opening statement from the annual re- 
port of the supervisor of the Willamette 
National Forest, Mr. David Gibney: 

“Everyone has an interest in the national 
forests. 

“You may not earn your living in the 
forest, and you may not play there. 

“You may never visit a national forest * * * 
but your interest in this land is as strong 
as anyone’s, for the national forests belong 
to you and its multiple benefits are yours as 
surely as if you worked or played there. 

“From the national forests comes lumber 
for many products—water for power, indus- 
try and human consumption—forage for 
raising cattle and sheep, for food and cloth- 
ing. On the national forests, in some of the 
most beautiful country in the United States, 
millions of people each year hunt, fish, camp, 
hike, and enjoy themselves in the outdoors. 

“The forest has many uses and each of 
these is vital to the welfare of the Nation.” 
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It so happens that this forest is one of 
the most active in the entire United States. 
Last year the Willamette National Forest 
deposited over $12 million into the Treasury 
of the United States. Its 1,600,000 acres were 
operated at a cost of less than $3 million, 
This national forest is a great national asset. 

I know that this committee is busy and 
also that it is aware of many intimate aspects 
of national forest administration. Therefore, 
I will not place before you the entire report 
by the forest supervisor. However, I should 
point out that on this forest in addition to 
a vast timber business, there are now close 
to 860,000 recreational visits—triple the 
amount in 1956. This forest is the third 
ranking forest in Oregon in recreational use. 
The Deschutes and Mount Hood have even 
heavier use. 

One of the most pressing needs that exists 
on the Willamette Forest is the making of 
an adequate provision for the development 
of the great recreational potential in the 
Waldo Lake area, high in the crest of the 
Cascade Mountains. This area has been the 
subject of a great deal of careful delibera- 
tion by many people of my State with a 
genuine interest in sound multiple-use forest 
management. My estimate of the sentiment 
of the people in my State is that they want 
a rational development which places heavy 
emphasis on promoting the highest degree 
of well-rounded recreational opportunity. I 
am convinced that the necessary investments 
in roads, campgrounds, boating, and similar 
facilities in a situation which permits ready 
access in part of the area and trail access 
in the balance will produce what we all de- 
sire. I might point out that there are a 
number of unique scenic and scientific 
spots within the high mountain areas which 
demand most careful land-use planning for 
their protection. 

The entire question of how to proceed is 
being actively studied by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and he has placed this respon- 
sibility in the hands of his capable assist- 
ant, Dr. George Selke. I hope that the 
budget will permit moving ahead early next 
year following the completion of the analy- 
ses now underway. 

The Willamette National Forest is an ex- 
cellent example of a forest which offers a 
major challenge to the successful applica- 
tion of the principles of multiple use. It is 
one of the most ideally suited for recreation 
and it is one of the highest priority forests 
for the application of the most modern tech- 
niques in timber management. 

The waters which are stored in this na- 
tional forest are of an inestimable value to 
all of Oregon and it is the site of a number 
of major water utilization projects. 

I am advised that to place the national 
forest program on schedule for recreation de- 
velopment in Oregon alone would require the 
appropriation of an additional $361,000. The 
national total would be somewhat higher. 
There are additional funds needed for recrea- 
tion roads in the amount of $250,000. One 
of the major needs in recreation right now is 
to provide the full scheduled amount for the 
1963 level of the national forest program for 
recreation, and I hope that the committee 
will see fit to do this. 

* * * s $ 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

The budget presented by the Bureau of 
Land Management included an increase of 
approximately $8 million over last year. In 
my judgment, this is a minimum increase. I 
can report to this committee, however, that 
the forest program on the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia revested lands is proceeding with a 
high degree of efficiency. The increase pro- 
vided will assure this forward momentum 
and I strongly urge the allowance of the 
funds requested. It is estimated that dur- 
ing the coming year revenues in access of 
$32 million will be realized from the sale of 
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1 billion board feet of timber from these 
lands. When this tremendous income is 
measured against the $4.1 million budget it 
is evident that even after taking into ac- 
count payments made to the counties, the 
Federal Government is receiving a handsome 
return both on past investments and oper- 
ating expenses. 
Grazing 

In 1959, when I appeared before this com- 
mittee, I pointed out that the lack of ade- 
quate appropriations was developing an 
extremely harmful situation in the adminis- 
tration of grazing lands by the Bureau of 
Land Management in eastern Oregon. A 
comparison of the vast grazing holdings of 
the BLM with its forest holdings and the 
budgets for each provide conclusive evidence 
that the funds for administration and man- 
agement on grazing lands have long been 
substantially below minimum standards. 

The Bureau has continued to make its 
range surveys and these often have resulted 
in proposals to substantially reduce permit 
grazing. Decisions such as these are work- 
ing extreme hardship on range permittees, 
a number of whom are scheduled for cuts in 
use of 50, 60, and even 70 percent in their 
permits. The matter has received my per- 
sonal attention and that of my colleague in 
the House, Congressman AL ULLMAN. We 
have met on the ground with the cattlemen, 
with conservationists, and with Government 
employees, including research specialists. 
Our eastern Oregon range has been largely 
converted to a cheatgrass range and this 
grass does not provide the type of dependable 
forage which both livestock and game 
require. 

I have a request before the Agricultural 
Appropriations Subcommittee for a modest 
increase in research funds for the Agricul- 
tural Research Service. However, the ex- 
tent of our knowledge today is such that it 
is not necessary to await the results of re- 
search before pushing ahead vigorously with 
improved management techniques. I recog- 
nize that the President's budget for this year 
provides for increase in range administra- 
tion and soil and moisture conservation. The 
cooperation that I have received from this 
committee and particularly Chairman Hay- 
DEN, in my effort to bring about immediate 
rehabilitation of burned over rangeland has 
resulted in the inclusion in the budget of 
provisions that will assure funds to meet 
these emergencies. 

I propose that we now take another for- 
ward step and it is in line with recommenda- 
tions which I have made earlier and which 
have been adopted in part through the ac- 
tions of this committee. The Bureau of 
Land Management desperately needs a more 
adequate appropriation for soil and moisture 
work and range administration. 

The Bureau should be in a position where 
it can place into effect range rehabilitation 
programs and in the process hold to a mini- 
mum the reduction of permitted grazing use. 
To put it another way, the budget for the 
Bureau of Land Management in this activity 
should be geared toward realizing in the next 
10 years the capability of these lands to carry 
double the present quantity of livestock and 
to meet fully our requirements for game 
management. Therefore, I request that an 
additional appropriation of $2 million be 
made to be expended in areas where range 
surveys indicate a need to reduce permitted 

use or where wildlife demands can- 
not be met at the existing level of range 
condition. These funds would be used for 
reseeding, the conversion of cheatgrass range 
to crested grass, the elimination of sage, 
fencing, and water development and more 
adequate cooperative management to assure 
proper utilization of the range. One exam- 
ple of the type of situation needing atten- 
tion is the conflict between the use of bit- 
terbrush by livestock and deer on deer winter 
ranges. For example, one study has shown 
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that deer have overused certain areas. Re- 
search shows that the application of sound 
game and livestock management practices 
coupled with real improvements in the con- 
dition of the land can bring about a resolu- 
tion of these problems. 

I have had further conversations with Sec- 
retary Udall and Assistant Secretary Carver 
on ways and means to improve not only land 
management but cooperation between var- 
ious groups. 

As the members of this committee know, 
range conditions are not the same in every 
part of the Nation. One study showed that 
removing cows from a range in the South- 
eastern United States measurably increased 
the capacity of the land to grow beneficial 
grasses. Another study in Utah and the 
studies at Squaw Butte in Oregon show that 
removing the cows does not result in the 
range coming back. In still another study 
it has been shown that on certain western 
ranges the presence of rabbitbrush actually 
increases the production of crested wheat 
grass. This is contrary to one of the long- 
held views that brush reduces grass produc- 
tion. Rabbitbrush has a taproot that can 
drive down for water but it has poorly devel- 
oped lateral roots. The crested wheat thus 
has no competition from rabbitbrush and 
thrives under and adjacent to rabbitbrush. 
On the other hand, big sagebrush measurably 
reduces the effectiveness of crested wheat 
grass and drives it out. In still another 
study it has been shown that rodents can be 
a primary cause of plant cover deterioration. 
Where livestock only had been excluded 
there were no marked changes in vegetative 
cover after 20 years but where rodents had 
been excluded there were marked changes in 
plant cover. 

Therefore when I contend that cuts in 
range use will not always improve the range 
I am following the judgment of dedicated 
and trained researchers, The range manager 
must recognize the total biotic relationship. 
No range manager would expect to keep deer 
off the range with a 2-foot fence. Why 
should he try to restore the range for live- 
stock and game by taking a step that just 
doesn't bring about the restoration? 

I would like to have included with my 
remarks a copy of a letter I just received 
from an Oregon rancher, Mr. Merle Cum- 
mings. I think this letter is typical of the 
constructive approach that the majority of 
the ranchers in my State have exhibited. 
As Mr, Cummings points out, many of the 
ranchers accept the cuts simply because 
they believed there was no use in appealing 
the decisions. Mr. Cummings goes on to 
say, “To me this is a dangerous attitude and 
if permitted to continue could threaten the 
very democratic foundations of our free sys- 
tem of government.” 

Whenever I find that a citizen has reached 
the point where he thinks that it is no use 
to appeal a decision even though he thinks 
he is right, then I feel it is time for the 
Congress to take notice. We are protecting 
the basic foundation of our system of gov- 
ernment when we show a citizen that he can 
get a full and fair hearing. My goals in 
the review I have made of the problems of 
our ranchers have included attention to this 
very vital consideration, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask each of you to read 
this letter from Mr. Cummings. I am sure 
that you will then agree with the case I 
have made for additional range funds. 

The provision of additional funds will be 
helpful and I have the assurance that the 
Secretary of the Interior intends to proceed 
vigorously to achieve better cooperation 
and constructive improvement. I ask this 
committee to help on this matter as it has 
so capably in the past. 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, 
Senate Document No. 88 has been al- 


luded to before. It has been ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp already. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp supplemental 
budget documents from the Department 
2 the Interior, known as inserts 3 and 

A. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

APPROPRIATION FOR MANAGEMENT OF LANDS 
AND RESOURCES, DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Request: $1,700,000 for 12 months from 

July 1, 1962. 

Appropriation to date: $———. 


Obligations to , $—. 

Expenditures to ———, $———_. 

Employment: 

Average number, current appropria- 
tion: 


Number involved this estimate: 56. 

Actual employment 2,948, February 28, 
1962. 

Budget 
$41,552,000. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


A supplemental appropriation in the 
amount of $1,700,000 is requested to initiate 
the first year of the 7-year development 
program known as the Vale project and to 
otherwise greatly accelerate range rehabili- 
tation work in Oregon. 

Additional funds in the amount of 
$230,000 are requested to implement a 
balanced land treatment, management, and 
range use program in the Vale district. 
When completed, the Vale project will 
demonstrate the benefits which can be de- 
rived from increasing the productivity of 
depleted range lands. 

In conjunction with this project, the first 
phase of an expanded fire presuppression 
program in the amount of $60,000 will be 
initiated. 

Of the total, $1,385,000 is needed to assist 
in arresting erosion and watershed damages 
on the national land reserve in the Vale 
project area and other areas in the State of 
Oregon. An additional $25,000 is needed to 
provide adequate administrative support to 
this expanded Vale project and rehabilita- 
tion work in Oregon. 


estimate next fiscal year: 


APPROPRIATION FOR CONSTRUCTION, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT 
Request: $300,000, to remain available 

until expended for —— months from July 

1, 1962. 

Appropriation to date: $———. 

Obligations to $ E 

Expenditures to , $—_—. 

Employment: 

Average number current appropriation: 
27. 
Number involved this estimate: 6. 

Actual employment: 7, February 28, 1962. 

Budget estimate next fiscal year: $1 mil- 
lion. 

PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 
A supplemental appropriation in the 

amount of $300,000 is requested for the con- 

struction of access roads and buildings 
essential to the first year of the 7-year de- 
velopment program known as the Vale proj- 
ect, and to accelerate range rehabilitation 
work in other parts of Oregon. Of this 
amount $250,000 is for the construction of 
warehouses, offices, and other facilities essen- 
tial to protecting the resource base and the 
materials, supplies and equipment required 
in the expanded rehabilitation program. 

The balance of $50,000 is for the design and 

construction of roads to provide improved 

access to the areas of the national land re- 
serve in Oregon needed in the conduct of 
range management and rehabilitation work. 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, the 
committee refused money for this appro- 
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priation after it was alleged by certain 
Members that the whole project smacked 
of political favoritism. 

It was known by all Members that 
no hearings had been held in any way, 
shape or form, and it was recognized by 
all Members that some States were in- 
cluded specifically and others were ex- 
cluded, in respect to the solution of the 
problem which involved some 10 or more 
States in all. 

The Department was not discouraged 
by this action. No, indeed. Secretary 
Udall sent a letter to our chairman on 
May 18 with a “revision in the details of 
the $2 million program of the Bureau of 
Land Management for range improve- 
ment in the Western States.” Yes, he 
said, “Western States.” No longer was 
this only an Oregon project. The Vale 
district of Oregon still would get most 
of the money, but now the Secretary in- 
cluded the Boise district, Idaho; the 
Winnemucca district, Nevada; and the 
Albuquerque district, New Mexico. 

Again to keep the record straight, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert Secre- 
tary Udall’s letter and accompanying re- 
vised documents at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1962. 
Hon, Cari HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAMMAN: Transmitted herewith 
is a revision in the details of the $2 million 
program of the Bureau of Land Management 
for range improvement in the Western 
States. 

The proposed changes provide a broader 
area of application to areas in need of im- 
provement, 

The restoration of $2 million for the re- 
vised program will be greatly appreciated. 

The Bureau of the Budget advised that 
there is no objection to the modification 
in the details of the program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


BUREAU oF LAND MANAGEMENT—ADDITIONAL 
DATA REGARDING BUDGET AMENDMENT 1963 
FOR ACCELERATED RANGE REHABILITATION ON 
THE PUBLIC LANDS 


Many years of heavy use by wildlife and 
domestic livestock, wildfires, and other 
abuses accentuated by drouths and wind and 
water erosion have destroyed much of the 
vegetative cover on the public lands. Over 
30 percent of the rangelands are in poor or 
bad condition. Only 20 percent is improv- 
ing while the balance is static or becoming 
worse. Livestock operators are facing con- 
tinual reductions in herd numbers because 
of dwindling forage production. Livestock 
is the backbone of the economy in greater 
portions of the Western States and reduction 
in livestock numbers create a difficult situa- 
tion not only for the range livestock pro- 
ducer, but also for communities of the area. 
Destruction of the vegetative cover has fur- 
ther resulted in the deterioration of water- 
sheds. Irreplaceable soil is being lost from 
the range through sheet and gully erosion, 
and uncontrolled runoff from these water- 
sheds is causing downstream losses and de- 
struction by flooding and sedimentation. 

The only alternative to permanent reduc- 
tions in grazing use and continued flood and 
sediment damages downstream is the restora- 
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tion of these lands to full productivity. The 
Vale district in Oregon, the Boise district 
in Idaho, the Winnemucca district in Ne- 
vada, and the Rio Puerco drainage in the 
Albuquerque district in New Mexico symbo- 
lize many of the major problems in present- 
day Federal land resource management. Pro- 
duction can be restored in these areas by 
the intensive application of already proven 
treatments and practices. These project 
areas will constitute pilot areas of significant 
size to furnish much-needed demonstrations 
of the value of effective conservation man- 
agement on our national land. 


VALE DISTRICT, OREGON 


Acceleration of the rehabilitation of the 
range resources in the Vale district requires 
the application of vegetative improvement 
projects coupled with fences, livestock water 
and other facilities for the protection, man- 
agement and use of range areas during and 
following treatment, The following are ma- 
jor practices which will be accomplished 
during the first year of the project: 


Units to be 

Practice: accomplished 
Range seeding (acres) -------= 13, 000 
Brush control (acres 16, 000 
Fencing (miles) 50 
Water developments (number) 40 
Range use facilities (number) 16 


BOISE DISTRICT, IDAHO 

Restoration of resources on the public 
lands in the Boise district requires the ac- 
celerated application of those practices which 
will result in the improvement of the vege- 
tative cover. The soil and climate are con- 
ducive to vegetative growth and lend 
themselves to established methods of range 
seeding and brush control. Water develop- 


ments and range facilities for the protection 
and management of improved areas are also 
needed. 
The following major accomplishments are 
planned for the first year of the project: 
Units to be 


Practice: 
Range seeding (acres) 
Brush control (acres) 
Fencing (miles 
Water developments (number) 
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WINNEMUCCA DISTRICT, NEVADA 


The invasion of brush and other undesir- 
able plants following heavy grazing in the 
Winnemucca district requires that brush 
and weed control measures be intensified to 
restore watershed values and forage produc- 
tion. Perennial grasses over much of the 
area have been reduced in abundance until 
adapted species must be established to re- 
place them. Rehabilitation must consist of 
brush and weed control supported by water 
development, fencing, and other range use 
facilities needed in protecting treated areas 
and enabling the establishment of sound sys- 
tems of grazing management. The following 
major accomplishments are planned for the 
first year of the project: 

Units to be 
Practice: accomplished 

Range seeding (acres) 

Brush control (acres) 

Fencing (miles) 

Water developments (number) 25 


ALBUQUERQUE DISTRICT, NEW MEXICO 
(RIO PUERCO) 

More than 500,000 acre-feet of soil has 
been scooped out of valley fill and scalped 
from the upland topsoils in the Rio Puerco 
drainage, creating havoc locally and down- 
stream. A number of villages have been 
abandoned, irrigation farming has had to be 
abandoned, and grazing drastically reduced. 
The Rio Puerco contributes over half the 
silt which obstructs the channel of the Rio 
Grande and fills the basin of Elephant Butte 
Dam, but only one-sixteenth of the water. 
Corrective measures involve temporary im- 
poundment of flood runoff near its source 
by land treatment measures such as con- 
touring, deep ripping and by detention and 
diversion dams. Treated areas also require 
protection from uncontrolled grazing use. 
The following accomplishments are planned 
for the first year of the project: 


Funds required by activities—Colorado and Wyoming 


Management of lands and resources 


Location— Districts 


Manage- | Soll and 
ment 


moisture 


Units to be 
Practice: accomplished 
Detention dams (number) 25 
Diversion dams (number) 14 
Fences. (miles) 70 
Land treatment (acres) 8, 000 
Construction 
Total 
General 
adminis- Roads Buildings 
tration 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, it is 
clear that we need range improvement 
work. Almost every Western State needs 
such work. Icertainly favor it, as I said 
in the committee. However, I think it 
is important to the protection of all the 
States and our national interest that 
there be a public hearing in respect to 
the question. The responsible officials 
of government should come before the 
committee. ‘Those who are concerned in 
Colorado, in California, in Utah, and in 
other States have a right to present their 
cases to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, so that we can write a long-range 
program, starting somewhere—and per- 
haps it should start in Vale; I do not 
know. We should proceed in a definite, 


orderly manner toward the solution of 
the problem, instead of singling out a 
few States for a project and ignoring the 
others. I do not think we should lay 
ourselves open to charges of that kind. 

The committee acted wisely in refusing 
the money, even though it received sup- 
plemental and varied requests from the 
Bureau, with its stubborn tenacity, in 
an effort to try to get some money some- 
where. The committee acted wisely and 
properly. 

I suggest, Madam President, that the 
Senate should reject the amendment, if 
it is pressed for a vote. If it does so, I 
assure the Senators who have this prob- 
lem in their areas that we shall be glad 
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to hear, in supplemental hearings, a re- 
quest to cover the whole area. 

In my own mind, Madam President, it 
might be more appropriate on this occa- 
sion to move to lay the Morse amend- 
ment on the table. This would have the 
effect of keeping the subject before the 
Committee on Appropriations and pro- 
viding an opportunity for hearings, which 
would permit Representatives and Sen- 
ators from all 17 States to present their 
problems. It would permit Department 
officials to present their “cure,” so that 
we could subject it to analysis, criticism, 
modification, and change. 

Whether I shall make a motion to lay 
on the table, or whether any other Sen- 
ator will do so, has not been decided, 
but it has been decided that if such is 
not done, there should be a yea-and-nay 
vote, for Senators to decide whether they 
wish to engage in this type of specialized 
legislation for four States in seeking to 
solve a problem existing in a great many 
States. Senators must decide whether 
they wish to appropriate $2 million with- 
out a single syllable of hearings before 
the committee from the Bureau and the 
Department responsible for handling the 
funds. 

Mr. MORSE and Mr. CARROLL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
wish to summarize the position of the 
advocates of the amendment and to clear 
up the confusion over this problem cre- 
ated by Senators who have opposed it. 

First, it was never contemplated that 
this would be solely an Oregon project. 
Attention was called to the fact that the 
Bureau of the Budget issued a statement 
on April 2 which erroneously referred to 
it as an Oregon project. 

The administration proceeded forth- 
with to correct that error, and made it 
perfectly clear that the project was de- 
veloped for a new program of range re- 
habilitation under the Taylor Grazing 
Act and that it would cover projects 
which, in the opinion of the Department 
of the Interior, were ready to move for- 
ward based upon the recommendations 
of the advisory council, which had been 
called back to Washington for a week 
and had devised the new program. 

The senior Senator from Oregon testi- 
fied before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. I do not know why Senators con- 
tinue to insist that there were no 
hearings, unless a Senator, as he appears 
before and Appropriations Committee, 
goes through gestures that have no infiu- 
ence on the Appropriations Committee. 
The senior Senator from Oregon testified. 
He explained the project to the Appro- 
priations Committee. The administra- 
tion sent up its communications in re- 
gard to the project. The President sent 
up his communication making clear that 
the proposal had the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget and his approval. 

Colorado, Wyoming, and other States 
not referred to in the material that the 
Department of the Interior sent up will 
be included in the program, which, I an- 
nounce again, is a new program under 
the Taylor Grazing Act. I call attention 
to the fact that each year the Appropria- 
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tions Committee appropriates money to 
the Department of the Interior for the 
administration of the Taylor Grazing 
Act, and no bill of particulars is pre- 
sented to the Appropriations Committee 
as to where each dollar shall go under 
the administration of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. 

That is an administrative function of 
the Department of the Interior. It so 
happens, in order to explain this new 
program, that the Department of the 
Interior advised the Appropriations 
Committee through the communications 
system how it proposed to administer 
the $2 million, but it is in exactly the 
same form in which members on the 
Appropriations Committee have been ap- 
propriating money for years gone by. 
Funds are appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the adminis- 
tration of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

The project is one which many of the 
opponents have said they are all for in 
principle, but the fact is that they do 
not want to appropriate the money. 

I think the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. WILLIAMS! let the cat out of the 
bag as to why some Senators on the 
other side of the aisle do not want to 
appropriate the money. I have not been 
in the Senate for almost 18 years with- 
out developing the ability to smell a 
political maneuver when its odor is as 
strong as the odor is here today. It is 
apparent that certain Senators on the 
other side of the aisle are of the opinion 
that they might help WAYNE MORSE get 
reelected if this amendment were to pass. 
I cannot interpret some of the state- 
ments on the other side, including that 
of the Senator from Delaware, in any 
other vein. 

I would be less than human if I did 
not say that I am sorry those comments 
were made, because I am proud of the 
record I have made over the years in 
fighting for range rehabilitation. 

This is the culmination of a fight I 
have waged year after year. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has said that 
politics are never played in the Appro- 
priations Committee. I hope not. I 
understand that on the day the provision 
was gutted in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee there were present about eight 
Republicans and four Democrats. I can- 
not ignore what I think is a pretty clear 
inference as to what happened in the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I regret that 
the chairman of the committee appar- 
ently was not armed with proxies on that 
occasion. 

We must face the reality of the situa- 
tion. The chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee advised me to offer the 
measure as an amendment to the bill on 
the floor of the Senate, which is exactly 
what I have done today. I betray no 
secret when I say that the leader on the 
other side of the aisle discussed what 
happened in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in regard to this subject. It was 
understood that I would offer the amend- 
ment today because it is meritorious. 
There are Senators on the other side of 
the aisle, including an absentee member 
of the Appropriations Committee, who 
have told me it is meritorious, and have 
assured me that they would vote for it 
when the roll was called. 
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I do not think that what I have de- 
scribed is the way to deal with great in- 
terests in our country with reference to 
public lands. I do not think it is the 
way to deal with the advisory councils, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, that 
serve under the Taylor Grazing Act and 
have served for years. They came back 
to Washington, planned the program, 
and submitted it to the administration, 
and it was approved by the Department 
of the Interior and by the President of 
the United States. 

In my judgment, Senators of both 
parties from the West cannot deny the 
fact that the proposal would be a great 
march forward in range rehabilitation. 
The record is made. 

Let me say most respectfully, but 
frankly, that what we have heard is a 
diversionary tactic—to say, “Beat it to- 
day, and then start all over in a supple- 
mental bill sometime later.” 

The people of the West are entitled 
to have the program approved now. 
Senators who are interested in it have a 
clear duty. As the Senator from Colora- 
do [Mr. CARROLL] has made clear earlier 
today, they will discuss with those in au- 
thority in the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment how the money shall be adminis- 
tered procedurally under the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 

I point out that the proposal would be 
an appropriation for the administration 
of the Taylor Grazing Act. We have 
made appropriations for the adminis- 
tration of that act for years. We have 
not asked the Department of the In- 
terior to tell the Senate how each dol- 
lar would be spent. Representatives of 
the Department have said that for range 
rehabilitation they need so much money 
under the Taylor Grazing Act. But they 
have been very forthright with the Sen- 
ate this year. They have told us that 
there should be some changes as rec- 
ommended by their advisory council for 
range rehabilitation. If that is the case, 
I am perfectly willing to rest on the case 
made, I am perfectly willing to have 
Senators assume their own responsibility 
for their votes on the issue. 

Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. How long has the 
senior Senator from Oregon been fight- 
ing for appropriations for range re- 
habilitation? 

Mr. MORSE. This is my 18th year. 

Mr, CARROLL. How many times 
have appropriations been granted for the 
specific purpose of range rehabilitation? 

Mr. MORSE. I answer the question 
by saying that I do not know of any 
times for this specific purpose, because 
the plan is a new one. But many times 
appropriations have been made to the 
Department of the Interior for adminis- 
tering the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Mr. CARROLL. I recall that I testi- 
fied in 1960 before the Appropriations 
Committee and asked for a specific ap- 
propriation for the specific program. 

Mr.MORSE. SodidI. 

Mr. CARROLL. The request was de- 
nied. I heard on the floor of the Senate 
today that we should believe in a pro- 
gram of range rehabilitation. As the 
Senator from Oregon said earlier in his 
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discussion, I called the Bureau of Land 
Management. I wanted to know what 
they would do with reference to the State 
which I represent in part. I was told 
very clearly, “Senator, if we have the 
money, we will do it.” 

I said, “Suppose you get $2 million. I 
want you to consider the problems in my 
State in relation to a proposed appro- 
priation of $2 million.” 

He said, We will do it.” 

Mr.MORSE. Surely. Heshould. 

Mr. CARROLL. For that reason, I 
made the parliamentary inquiry. I do 
not want the Recorp to show that the 
appropriation would be for a specific 
purpose. It would be covered under the 

eneral provisions of the bill related to 
the Bureau of Land Management, and 
the money might be impounded by the 
Bureau of the Budget. It might very 
well be impounded by the Bureau of the 
Budget. But it seems to me that in the 
first step forward in all these years, it 
would be a step backward for me to vote 
to reject the amendment merely because 
I do not have some specific assurance 
about my State. I commend the able 
Senator from Oregon. I do not know 
whether Oregon will get a million dollars 
or not. If I think it may, I assure the 
Senator that I shall try to get a little 
of the money for Colorado. There is a 
national advisory group. We must re- 
pose confidence in volunteer groups who 
believe in range rehabilitation. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.CARROLL. Not having had other 
appropriations in other fiscal years, 
although I have asked for them, I think 
it is a serious mistake to turn our backs 
on the first effort we have made in the 
direction of range rehabilitation. I in- 
tend to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 
I rest my case. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
I know that the Senator from Oregon is 
a kindly and fair man. He is the proud 
author of the Morse formula, which has 
won widespread support among his col- 
leagues in the Senate on the basis that 
it applies fairly and equitably to every 
State. 

I believe that the Senator from Oregon 
is a little out of character when he 
makes the broad charge that any Sen- 
ator on this side of the aisle who opposes 
his amendment is motivated by some po- 
litical desire to embarrass the Senator 
from Oregon. There is not one Senator 
from any of the Western States who does 
not wholeheartedly support the com- 
ments made by the Senator from Ore- 
gon insofar as the importance of range 
reseeding and range management on the 
public domain is concerned. There is 
not a Senator, regardless of which party 
he is affiliated with, who does not share 
that concern, 

During the deliberations of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee there never has 
been any opposition on that basis. There 
have been disagreements over whether 
we should appropriate more money or 
less money, or whether we can accelerate 
a prosram, Why all this urgency and 

as 
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I have before me the Bureau of Land 
Management justification, page 47, deal- 
ing with soil and moisture conservation. 

The amount available in 1961 was $5,- 
116,817. The amount available in 1962 
was $6,413,530. The estimate for 1963 
is $8,525,000. That is an increase of 
$2,111,470 over last year. That is an in- 
crease of approximately 35 percent to 
enable the Bureau of Land Management 
to accelerate the soil and moisture con- 
servation program, and reflects the con- 
sidered judgment of the Bureau of Land 
Management, That was approved by 
the Committee on Appropriations, and I 
am sure the increased budget will also be 
approved by the Senate in voting for the 
appropriation which has been submitted. 
I do not mean the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon, but the bill 
brought to the Senate by the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

I find on BLM page 49 some detail with 
respect to the program of $842 million. 
Brush control and range seeding are 
mentioned, both in terms of acres. In 
1962 there were 237,289 range seeding 
acres. In the program for 1963 there will 
be 290,000 acres of range seeding, or an 
increase of 53,000 acres. 

I have BLM page 84, which is the 
justification on range improvement. I 
find that the appropriation in 1961 was 
$863,070. In 1962, it was $739,842. For 
the coming year the estimate is $1,044,- 
750. That is an increase of $304,908. 
That means an increase of 40 percent in 
that specific program for range improve- 
ment under the direction of the Bureau 
of Land Management. 

I have called attention to these two 
appropriation items for the Bureau of 
Land Management to prove the liberal- 
ity and the desire of the Appropriations 
Committee to support this program in the 
normal way, which requires matching 
from 25 to 40 percent by the local par- 
ticipants in these programs. 

I am fearful that we are in danger of 
setting up a new precedent whereby we 
can get through an authorization for a 
particular project in a favored area with- 
out the requirement of local matching. 

What will happen, then, to the pro- 
gram that we have followed for many 
years, which has been accepted by every 
interest, particularly the grazers on the 
public domain, to the extent that they 
are willing to make local matching in 
these programs? 

The Senator from Oregon may have 
some personal justifiable reasons for 
asking for this preferential treatment. 
However, he has heard comments made 
by his colleagues from other public land 
States in the West, all of whom agree 
basically with his concept for an ex- 
panded public domain improvement and 
reseeding, which will ultimately bring 
more revenue through grazing fees. 

However, I believe that the Senator 
from Oregon is not entirely fair when 
he says the State of Idaho, the State of 
Nevada, and the State of New Mexico 
were in the original concept, because the 
Recorp is replete with evidence to show 
that it was 4 days after the markup and 
reporting of the appropriation bill be- 
fore the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior submitted additional data. I may 
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not use the same dictionary the Senator 
from Oregon uses, but I believe I know 
what “additional data” means. It 
means information that was not sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to our committee when this sub- 
ject was before us for consideration 
originally. 

I am reluctant to bring up this item, 
but at the time the subcommittee was 
considering this particular request I 
happened to read in the Idaho States- 
man, of Boise, Idaho, which serves east- 
ern Oregon, including the Vale district, 
the following dispatch: 

VALE BLM To Spray SAGEBRUSH 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Six thousand acres of 
sagebrush and rabbit brush in the Vale dis- 
trict of the Bureau of Land Management 
will be aerlal-sprayed between now and the 
end of June, Russell E. Getty, BLM State 
director, announced Wednesday. 

The spraying program, Getty said, is part 
of a BLM range improvement program. Con- 
trol of brush releases perennial native grasses 
for the benefit of livestock and certain species 
of wildlife, he added. 

Getty said when good native grass is sparse 
or nonexistent the BLM seeds the sprayed 
areas with crested wheatgrass. 

Getty also issued a forecast of forage con- 
ditions on public rangelands in the Vale 
area. 

As of April 1 the conditions in the north 
part of the district were 13 percent above 
normal; in the central part they were 4 per- 
cent below normal and in the south 13 per- 
cent above normal. 


The article, if it correctly states the 
facts, in quoting the Bureau of Land 
Management director in the Portland, 
Oreg. district, which includes the Vale 
district, shows that there is no immedi- 
ate need or urgency for the proposed ac- 
tion at this time. Assurances have been 
given by Republicans serving on the 
committee, as well as by Democrats, who 
come from the States that are not in- 
cluded in the emergency program, that 
a supplemental appropriation bill will 
be considered soon and that there will 
be ample opportunity for the Bureau of 
Land Management to submit a detailed 
report or recommendation, not for one 
or two or three States, but, rather, for 
the negotiation of a farflung rehabili- 
tation program throughout the 10 public 
land States of the West. I believe the 
State of Washington, represented by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], is not interested in this pro- 
gram. 

So only 10 of the 11 Western States 
participate. 

If the Senator from Oregon would be 
as fair as are Senators on both sides 
of the aisle who serve on the Subcom- 
mittee on Interior Department Appro- 
priations and study the estimates, jus- 
tifications, and programs year after year, 
and would act in accord with his long 
record in this body, he would not seek 
the preferential treatment which would 
result in discrimination against other 
States of the West which are in exactly 
the same category as is his own great 
State of Oregon. 

I think the amendment ought to be 
laid on the table without prejudice. In 
the next month or two, when the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill is consid- 
ered, there will be an opportunity to 
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proceed in a regular, orderly manner. 
A program can be presented which will 
be fair to all the States, and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will then receive the 
plaudits and acclaim of the States of 
the West, because he will have had a 
share in expanding this program. 

Mr. President, I move that the 
amendment be laid on the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on that motion, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak!] to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse]. The motion is not de- 
batable. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] is absent 
because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] is paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHAvez], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
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the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JORDAN], the Senator From Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Lone], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], and the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bust], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], the Senators from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton and Mr. Mur- 
Puy], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Massachusetts 
LMr. SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Murpuy], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[No. 84 Leg.] 
YEAS—30 

Allott Eastland Pearson 

all Fong Prouty 
Bennett Goldwater Proxmire 
Boggs Hickenlooper Robertson 
Butler Hruska Scott 
Byrd, Va Keating Smith, Maine 
Carlson McClellan Stennis 
Curtis Miller Wiley 
Dirksen Morton Williams, Del. 
Dworshak Mundt Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—44 
Anderson Gruening Metcalf 
Bartlett Hart Monroney 
Bible Hartke Morse 
Burdick Hickey Moss 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Muskie 
Cannon Humphrey Neuberger 
Carroll Jackson Pastore 
Church Kefauver Randolph 
Clark Kuchel Smith, Mass. 
Cooper Lausche Sparkman 
Dodd Long, Hawaii Symington 
Douglas Magnuson Talmadge 
Engle Mansfield Yarborough 
Ervin McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Gore McGee 
NOT VOTING—26 

Aiken Hayden Murphy 
Bush Hill Pell 
Capehart Javits Russell 
Case, N. J Johnston Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Thurmond 
Cotton Long, Mo. Tower 
Ellender Long, La. Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McNamara 


So the motion to lay on the table was 
rejected. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader about the program for the 
remainder of today and also for tomor- 
row. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if it 
is possible to reach a vote on the Morse 
amendment, I think we would seriously 
consider adjourning shortly thereafter; 
and I should like to suggest to the distin- 
guished minority leader and to all other 
Senators that, if they find it agreeable 
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to do so, the Senate convene tomorrow 
morning at 11 a.m. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Montana 
will yield, I have no objection to having 
the session tomorrow convene at 11 a.m., 
but I understand that the chairman of 
the Finance Committee has arranged to 
have the Secretary of the Treasury ap- 
pear before the committee at that time; 
and I have an amendment to offer to this 
bill, also. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am glad the Senator from Delaware has 
mentioned that fact. Therefore, I pro- 
pose that the session tomorrow convene 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

If action can be completed on the 
Morse amendment this afternoon, I won- 
der whether it will also be possible today 
to complete action on the Magnuson 
amendment, which will not take too long. 
There will be many other amendments 
to consider tomorrow. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10802) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ihave a brief state- 
ment which I wish to make today, if 
possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
final action is taken today on the Morse 
and Magnuson amendments, Senators 
can then take all the time they may wish 
to take. 

At this time, I hope the Senate will 
proceed to vote on the Morse amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], on behalf of himself 
and certain other Senators. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I desire 
to take only a minute or two to inform 
the many Senators who were not present 
earlier of the present legislative situa- 
tion and the pending issue. 

The Senate now has before it an 
amendment to increase by $2 million 
the appropriations called for by the bill. 
This proposed increase would be above 
the amount recommended by the com- 
mittee, and it involves an item on which 
no committee hearings were held. 

It involves an amount as to which, it 
seems to me, if we are going to start to 
legislate increases on an appropriation 
bill in the face of the serious fiscal situa- 
tion in which this country finds itself, 
we should at least recognize our respon- 
sibility to the taxpayers and to the Treas- 
ury to the extent that we do not legislate 
increases on items which have not even 
been heard by the committee. 

Each Member must be his own cus- 
todian of his responsibility in fiscal mat- 
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ters. I simply wanted Senators, who 
were not present to hear the discussion, 
know what is involved in the issue. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
template voting against the amendment. 
I shall vote against it because it tends to 
increase the amount recommended by 
the committee. 

I have no faith in the argument which 
has been made that the Senator from 
Oregon charted this amount to be as- 
signed to Oregon, and to no other States. 
Basically, I would vote against this 
amendment because of the increase pro- 
posed. I want it clearly understood that 
my vote will not be cast upon the basis 
that the Senator from Oregon tried to 
channel this money into Oregon, and no 
other place. 

Mr. MORSE. I have already given my 
assurance that that is not so. 


DRUG LEGISLATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to take but a few minutes, but I 
wanted to make this statement while the 
minority leader [Mr. Dirksen], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
and other Senators were present to hear 
the statement. 

Mr. President, today a severe blow to 
the public interest was delivered in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Most of the drug manufacturing in- 
dustry and its acolytes have been punch- 
ing away for some time at S. 1522, which 
is designed to make vital prescription 
drugs available to the people at reason- 
able prices. 

Today they swung a “haymaker” and 
just about knocked this bill right out of 
the ring. 

I refuse to believe that my colleagues 
in the U.S. Senate will let this sorely 
needed legislation go down “for the 
count” in this way. The people of this 
country want more reasonably priced 
drugs; they want safer, more accurately 
and honestly advertised drugs. 

Some polls have shown that 60 to 70 
percent of the people would be for price- 
controlled drugs. I am not for price 
control, however, because I believe the 
same thing can be accomplished by way 
of competition. 

But whatever test we attempt, 
whether cost of manufacture, foreign 
prices, or bids to the Government, the 
cost of prescription drugs is and has 
been for some time unreasonably high. 

I think the time has come for the spot- 
light to be turned on so that the people 
of this country can see who is on which 
side. 

The people of this country want and 
are entitled to know about our efforts to 
try to get more reasonable prices for 
prescription drugs, safer drugs, and ac- 
curately advertised drugs. 

As of now, these and other necessary 
and important objectives are in great 
jeopardy. That is why I want now to 
review the history of this struggle so 
that my colleagues and the public will 
know the facts. 
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Two and a half years ago the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly be- 
gan a full-scale investigation of the drug 
manufacturing industry. It was the 
finding of the subcommittee, embodied 
in Senate Report No. 448, dated June 27, 
1961, of the 87th Congress, that the 
prices charged for prescription drugs 
are exorbitantly high and that the 
profits of the leading manufacturers 
were excessive. We also found that a 
number of changes in the law should be 
made to assure that prescription drugs 
will be safer as well as less expensive. 

The major recommendations of our 
subcommittee were embodied in S. 1552, 
the Drug Industry Antitrust Act. Very 
lengthy hearings were held on this bill 
and everyone who wished to be heard 
was permitted to testify. This bill, with 
certain amendments, was approved by 
the subcommittee several months ago. 
When the amended bill was referred back 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, it 
was rereferred to the Patents Subcom- 
mittee. That subcommittee recom- 
mended the deletion of certain provi- 
sions in the bill and, upon the initiation 
of its chairman, Senator MCCLELLAN, 
made certain changes in the remaining 
patent provisions. The bill was then 
sent back to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The bill, as further amended, received 
the strong endorsement of the President 
of the United States in the form of a 
letter to Senator EastLanp, dated April 
10, 1962. I request unanimous consent 
that this letter, a copy of which I have 
here, be placed in the Recorp, at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.O., April 10, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: In the message I sent to 
the Congress on March 14, I called attention 
to the need for new legislative authority to 
advance and protect the interests of con- 
sumers in the marketing of drugs. 

S. 1552, which is now pending before your 
committee, incorporates the major recom- 
mendations I made. It will strengthen and 
broaden existing laws in the food and drug 
field, contribute toward better, safer, and 
less expensive medicines, and establish a 
better system of enforcement. As you know, 
the bill is the outgrowth of 28 months of 
intensive investigation and hearings by your 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly. 
I believe that early passage of this legisla- 
tion will substantially improve the ability 
of the drug industry to serve the Nation and 
help provide consumers with quality drugs 
at low competitive prices. 

I understand that the members of the 
Subcommittee on Patents have decided that 
the compulsory licensing feature of the legis- 
lation requires further study and considera- 
tion. I would hope that this would not, 
however, delay enactment of the other pro- 
visions of the bill—provisions which will 
establish necessary safeguards to assure the 
reliability and effectiveness of drugs placed 
on the market, provide for standardization 
of drug names, and thereby encourage physi- 
cians to prescribe drugs by nonproprietary 
rather than by brand names, require disclo- 


sure of adverse as well as beneficial effects 
of drugs in drug promotion, and assure con- 
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sideration of therapeutic effectiveness in the 
granting of patents for drugs that are modi- 
fications of other drugs. 

The message I sent to the Congress made 
several other suggestions which, it would 
seem to me, might appropriately be included 
in the bill now before your committee. They 
are: 

1. Drug manufacturers should be required 
to keep records on, and report to, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
any indications of adverse effects from the 
use of a new drug or antibiotic. 

2. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare should be empowered to with- 
draw approval of a new drug on the basis 
of a substantial doubt of its efficacy or safety. 

3. The provisions requiring drug manu- 
facturers to maintain facilities and controls 
to assure the reliability of their product, 
and to institute more effective inspection to 
determine whether drugs are being manu- 
factured in accordance with the law, cannot 
feasibly be limited to a particular class of 
drugs and should therefore be made appli- 
cable to over-the-counter as well as prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

4. An enforceable system of preventing 
the illicit distribution of habit-forming bar- 
biturates and amphetamines should be pro- 
vided. 

The need for these amendments is based 
upon the accumulated years of experience of 
the Food and Drug Administration, and they 
appear to be properly within the scope of the 
subject matter dealt with in the extensive 
hearings of the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly. 

In addition, I recommend two minor pro- 
cedural changes: 

1. In the section having to do with the 
rendering of advisory opinions by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to the Patent Office on the therapeutic ffect 
of modifications and combinations, I suggest 
that the requirement providing the appli- 
cant with an opportunity for a plenary hear- 
ing be deleted. Under the provisions of 
S. 1552 in its earlier form, the Secretary's 
finding was conclusive and therefore should 
have required a formal hearing. But since 
the bill in its present form requires no 
binding decision to be made by the Secre- 
tary, the requirement of the hearing seems 
inappropriate and would tend to unduly 
delay the rendition of the Secretary’s purely 
advisory opinion to the Commissioner. The 
action of the Commissioner is, of course, sub- 
ject to well-established de novo judicial re- 
view. 

2. The provision requiring the filing of 
patent agreements with the Commissioner of 
Patents should more properly be in the form 
of an amendment to the Patent Act rather 
than the Sherman Act. 

I have asked the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to transmit to you 
promptly any additional recommendations 
to strengthen, clarify, or improve the bill 
that it may have and that will not require 
additional hearings or substantially delay 
action on the bill. 

It would not appear that the consideration 
of these proposed changes should occasion 
any further delay in the approval of this 
important measure. 

With the above changes, S. 1552 adequately 
deals with the most pressing problems in 
the drug field, and it is my sincere wish that 
it be enacted during the current session of 
the Congress. Your cooperation and assist- 
ance to this end will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. In this letter the 
President not only strongly endorsed 
S. 1552 as amended, but also requested 
certain additions and minor changes, 
which by request I was prepared to offer 
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in the administration’s behalf in the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

At a meeting of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee last week, the remaining patent 
provision in the bill—as amended by Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN—came under heavy at- 
tack from the Republicans. It was con- 
tended that the Commissioner of Patents 
objected to this provision which put 
some curb on the granting of patents to 
modifications and combinations of drugs 
which represented no medical advance. 
As the matter was left unresolved at the 
conclusion of the meeting, I immediately 
made an appointment to see Commis- 
sioner Ladd, and found that he enthu- 
siastically supported the patent provi- 
sion. I asked him if he would write a 
letter to Senator Eastianp to this ef- 
fect; he said he would; and he did. As 
a copy of this letter was sent to me I 
ask unanimous consent that it be placed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
PATENT OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. CHAIRMAN: Senator KEFAUVER has 
requested me to write to you further in 
amplification of my letter of May 2, 1962, to 
Senator McCLeLLan, concerning sections 3 
(a) and (b) of S. 1552 as proposed to be 
amended by the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. A copy of that letter is en- 
closed. Senator KEFAUVER has supplied me 
with a printed copy of S. 1552 as thus pro- 
posed to be amended and also a copy of 
amendments to this version which Senator 
MCCLELLAN has proposed. 

The comments made in my letter of May 2, 
1962, constituted a studied and earnest effort 
to suggest improvements in the subsections 
under consideration which would make them 
clearer and more workable than the previous 
versions. Our efforts toward improving the 
text were directed to making the provisions 
workable in the context of our day-to-day 
operations in the Patent Office. Such an 

_approach is in furtherance of the general 
approval by the President of legislation for 
the purpose of S. 1552 contained in his let- 
ter of April 10, 1962, to you and his expressed 
wish for enactment of such legislation in this 
session of the Congress. 

In my testimony before the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee I made it clear that 
present confusion with respect to the re- 
quirement of utility in certain chemical 
patent applications was undesirable from the 
viewpoint of the public interest. The pro- 
posed legislation provides a significant im- 
provement in this respect, and, I feel, is alto- 
gether desirable to reestablish clearly the 
requirement of utility in the patent statute 
and to allow the Patent Office to require the 
necessary proof thereof. 

I am gratified to see that two suggestions 
contained in my previous letter (relating 
to reference of certain applications to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and to broadening the conditions of 
patentability of chemical compounds in the 
area covered by the bill) have been pro- 
posed for adoption by the full committee. 
However, I would like to again call atten- 
tion to the other suggestions contained in 
my letter, relating to the clarification of cer- 
tain clauses. These should be taken care 
of by suitable explanations in the report on 
the bill. 

My reference here to the desirable reas- 
sertion of the requirement of utility is to 
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the which would amend section 
100 of part II of title 35 of the United States 
Code, as set forth in section No. 3 in the 
committee print of S. 1552, dated April 13, 
1962, considered together with the further 
amendment to that provision which I un- 
derstand that Senator McCLELLAN has pro- 
posed. Specifically, I understand that Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN proposes to amend section 
3 as it appears in this committee print by 
on page 4, line 13, after the words 
“taken separately” the following: “or unless 
the modification or combination possesses 
some other substantial advantage over the 
drug so modified or the drugs so combined.” 
I believe that such a clarification of the 
law on utility is needed, desirable, and in 
the public interest. It will, moreover, ma- 
terlally assist the Patent Office in its ad- 
ministration of the patent laws. 
In accordance with a request by Senator 
KEFAUVER, copies of this letter are being for- 
warded to him and to Senator MCCLELLAN. 


Respectfully, 
Commissioner. 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Having received 


this endorsement of the Commissioner 
of Patents, I felt that this provision 
would cause no more controversy. 

Much to my amazement, at a meeting 
of the Judiciary Committee this morn- 
ing, I discovered that there had been a 
secret meeting between representatives 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—just how much authority 
the representatives there had, I do not 
know—and staff members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee representing the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] and 
staff members of the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee representing the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]—of which 
I knew nothing, and no member of the 
staff of the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee knew anything. 

Not only had there been an agreement 
to eliminate the remaining patent provi- 
sion endorsed by Commissioner Ladd, 
but there had also been an agreement to 
water down virtually every remaining 
feature of the bill. 

I know the chairman of our committee 
was trying to get some bill out and ap- 
parently felt that it was necessary to 
get the agreement of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] and the Repub- 
lican members. I do not question the 
good faith of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska] or the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], but I want to say 
this is the first time in my legislative 
experience, that I have been working on 
a bill for a long, long time, a bill which 
the committee has been considering; a 
bill on which a meeting was called to 
completely change it; and a bill about 
which I had no notice and no oppor- 
tunity to be present or have anyone 
present at the meeting to present the ar- 
guments that I felt should be made. 

I was surprised and put out that I, 
as chief sponsor of the bill, had neither 
been invited to the meeting nor knew 
anything about it. 

The bill which now remains is a mere 
shadow of the one approved by the An- 
titrust and Monopoly Subcommittee only 
a few months ago. I have had many in- 
quiries as to what is happening about 
drugs, when prices are going down, when 
we are going to have more accurate ad- 
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vertising, when we are going to have 
safer drugs. I want the people to know 
what has been happening and what the 
situation is. 

The bill as it stands is admittedly 
agreeable to the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska]. They have gener- 
ally, and I think admittedly, taken the 
position on these issues set forth by the 
pharmaceutical drug manufacturing in- 
dustry, so I assume the bill is equally 
agreeable to the drug manufacturing in- 
dustry. The spokesman for the drug 
manufacturing industry, Mr. Beasley, of 
Eli Lilly, testified in favor of a stronger 
bill than that which was finally drafted 
as a so-called compromise to be present- 
ed before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

If this is the case, Senators may be as- 
sured that there will be nothing in the 
bill which will bring the price of drugs 
down. Undoubtedly there will be some 
provisions in the bill which will make a 
few useful changes in the technical pro- 
visions of the food and drug law. These 
have long been needed, and the PMA, 
unlike the AMA, has admitted the need 
several times, and has even gone further 
than the proposal worked out over the 
weekend, of which I knew nothing. 

However, Senators may also be sure 
that these provisions will be considerably 
watered down from those approved by 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Legislation. 

At the meeting this morning there 
were present representatives both of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. I am unable to ascertain 
whether or not they were putting for- 
ward a new administration position or 
whether they were merely technicians 
assigned to assist the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN}, and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] in 
arriving at a common position. 

I hope it was the latter, because I be- 
lieve the President is still behind our ef- 
fort. The President has written a strong 
letter and has sent a message to Con- 
gress in respect to the prices of drugs. 
The Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
testified specifically for the food and 
drug sections. I believe both the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary are still behind 
our drive to make prescription drugs 
both safer and more reasonable in price. 
Though the Secretary testified that 
these were not in his jurisdiction, he 
thought that the other sections relating 
to patents did have a good purpose, and 
he said he personally would be in favor 
of them, although he was not speaking 
for the Department of Justice nor the 
Commissioner of Patents. 

I believe both the President and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare are still behind our drive to make 
prescription drugs both safer and more 
reasonable in price. If I am incorrect, 
I hope that either the White House or 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will clarify the position, so 
that everyone may know where everyone 
else stands on this important issue. 
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This is an important issue in respect 
to which millions of people—particu- 
larly older people, who have to take 
many medicines—are very much inter- 
ested. 

For my part, I shall not give up my 
effort to restore competition to the drug 
industry and thereby to lower the prices 
of drugs, but I should like to know who 
stands for this program—which depart- 
ments stand for and which stand against 
this effort, 

Mr. President, we know where the drug 
industry stands. The Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] have made 
very clear where they stand. That is 
their prerogative. I cannot believe that 
there has been any backing away on the 
part of the President of the United 
States. 

In view of the fact that representa- 
tives of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare participated in 
secret meetings to damage this bill seri- 
ously, I think the people are now en- 
titled to know just how they happened 
to be there and what the administra- 
tion’s present position is. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept full responsibility for the alleged 
secret meeting which the Senator from 
Tennessee describes. The truth is that 
the administration designated certain in- 
dividuals to handle the drug bill. 

The Senator from Tennessee would of- 
fer amendments, and would get two or 
three votes, out of a committee of 15 
members. It was my obligation to do 
what I think was needed, to get a realis- 
tic drug program, so I asked those who 
represented the administration to meet 
with the staff of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and to meet with the staffs of Sena- 
tors who opposed the bill or who opposed 
parts of the bill, to see if, within the 
President’s letter to me, we could arrive 
at a drug bill both healthy and whole- 
some, which would be a step forward. 
That was done. It was agreed on. 

I admit that I did not call in my friend 
from Tennessee for consultation, because 
I thought it would be a futile act. I did 
not think he would make any agreement 
with respect to anything. 

I submit that we have drafted a drug 
bill which is healthy, which meets the 
requirements of the President of the 
United States as stated in his letter to 
me, and which should be supported by 
the American people. 

If there is anyone at fault, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is at fault. I di- 
rected my staff to meet with the officials 
from the executive department who were 
handling the bill—where else should I 
have gone?—and to meet with the staffs 
of Senators who were opposing the bill, 
to see if we covld agree upon a program 
supported by the administration. That 
has been done. 

I do not wish any glory from this ef- 
fort. I am not making any speech for 
public consumption at home or abroad. 
We have a workable program which 
meets the test laid down by the execu- 
tive department of the Government. 
After all, the President must sign the 
bill. I think it is a great step forward, 
and a needed step forward. 
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The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] have never opposed a 
real drug bill. When we consider licens- 
ing a business to go into business we are 
dealing in socialism, and that should be 
opposed. I do not think the iron heel 
of the U.S. Government should be placed 
on any company which wishes to manu- 
facture drugs, but I think the companies 
should be regulated. That is what is in 
the bill now pending in the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HRUSKA and Mr. CARROLL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
series of events referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee started about 244 
years ago. The Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Legislation had the 
idea that the industry involved in the 
manufacture and the distribution of pre- 
scription drugs needed investigation. 

I take a back seat for no one, includ- 
ing the distinguished chairman of that 
subcommittee, in a concern over seeing 
that the manufacture of prescription 
drugs should be of the highest quality 
and the greatest reliability, to be dis- 
tributed and sold under as competitive 
a system as we can achieve which is con- 
sistent with free enterprise. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor know that it is incumbent upon me, 
as chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary when there is a great contro- 
versy in the committee, to seek a middle 
ground on which we can all agree? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
Nebraska is aware of that. 

Mr. President, without the interven- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the alternatives were 
not to have the bill which was approved 
in the subcomimttee and the bill which 
is the product of this alleged secret meet- 
ing. The choice would have been be- 
tween the bill approved by that subcom- 
mittee and no bill at all. 

It is my considered judgment that if 
the bill which had been approved by the 
subcommittee was brought to the floor 
of the Senate, it would not pass in any of 
its parts, including the portion related to 
information on patents for drugs, the 
part related to licensing of pharmaceuti- 
cal companies, or the rest. 

I am as concerned as anyone about 
proper use of drugs by those who are ill, 
those who need relief from pain, and 
those whose lives could be saved through 
them. I am deeply in sympathy with 
the declared objectives of the bill. 

What about the so-called secret meet- 
ing? I suggest that a meeting attended 
by some 15 or 18 people is scarcely a 
secret. The charge surprises me. How- 
ever, I can recall occasions, going back 
through the past 2½ years, when mem- 
bers of the minority were not able to 
receive even 1 day in advance of a hear- 
ing the names of the witnesses who 
would be called before the subcommittee, 
denying us the opportunity to inform 
ourselves on the provisions of the bill 
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about which the testimony would be of- 
fered. Contrary to the rules of the sub- 
committee, statements of witnesses called 
by the majority staff were not supplied 
to us. Only by a constant effort were we 
able to get some semblance of informa- 
tion sufficiently in advance so that we 
could overcome the secret preparation of 
evidence that later emerged in the 
hearing. 

It is true that we battled this bill out. 
We lost when the subcommittee voted on 
it. But we did not come to the floor of 
the Senate and complain about it. We 
took our case to the full committee. We 
discussed the question before the entire 
membership. As the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary said, the 
voting was on the order of 9 to 2 and 9 
to 3 


I suggest that such a pattern of votes 
does not reveal a unanimity of opinion 
in favor of the subcommittee’s bill. 
Hence it is hardly realistic for one to say 
that a meeting called to salvage some- 
thing of the bill would be secret. As a 
matter of fact the effort and action were 
not concealed. The meeting was the re- 
sult of the working of the will of the en- 
tire committee. 

We have heard that the bill has been 
entirely changed. Les, it has been, and 
it should be changed. It should be 
changed because originally it contained 
provisions which would amend the basic 
patent law of our Nation. This would 
have signaled the destruction of the pat- 
ent system which is provided for in the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
which has been in its present form for a 
long time. The bill should be changed 
because originally it provided for the 
licensing of legitimate pharmaceutical 
businesses. That power of licensing 
would give the Government life and 
death control over every phase of drug 
manufacturing. It departed from the 
present regulatory principles which were 
founded on the quality of the end prcd- 
uct, and not on meticulous Government 
intervention in every process which pro- 
duces that product. 

The licensing provisions of the bill 
would overlap other provisions of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act which 
work well in practice, and which them- 
selves would be tightened by the bill. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare did not ask for a licensing 
bill. When Secretary Ribicoff was be- 
fore the committee he said: 

The most that we would want, what we 
would be pleased to have, and what we could 
get along with explicitly is some system 
whereby we could tighten up some of the 
methods and conditions of manufacture and 
controls over quality and reliability. 


No one is more eager to obtain those 
goals than is the Senator from Nebraska. 

The bill originally approved for con- 
sideration by the Senate would not have 
been acceptable to this body. If it is the 
desire of the administration to enact a 
bill, we ought to consider the desires of 
the administration as listed in the Presi- 
dential letter, and to take the text and 
the tenor of testimony of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
fashion a bill that will meet the objec- 
tives for which they have asked. 
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I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
brief summary of the amendments, what 
they would do, and the difficulties of the 
pending bill which they seek to over- 
come, so that this body may be informed 
as to the narrative and the tenor of the 
entire dispute. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUBSTITUTE FOR SECTION 3 
Information on patents for drugs 

Section 3(b), with all amendments, lends 
itself to many constructions. The term 
“modification of a drug” is believed to mean 
only a new drug that is a close chemical rela- 
tive of an existing drug, so close in chemical 
structure that the new drug is presumed to 
have properties not significantly different 
from those of the existing drug. Such a 
new drug is now regarded as presumptively 
“obvious” under section 103 of the Patent 
Code unless a surprising advantage is 
demonstrated. So construed, section 3(b) 
would not substantially change the law. 

However, another possible construction 
would be based on the theory that section 
3 (b) would not be passed in the absence 
of a congressional desire to make a change. 
Terms such as “modification of drug” lend 
themselves to a broader meaning reaching be- 
yond those modifications of existing drugs 
that would be presumptively “obvious” un- 
der the present law. In such event, drugs 
that are patentable, and should continue to 
be patentable, would be denied patent pro- 
tection—for example, a drug which, even 
though having no convincingly demon- 
strated advantage over prior drugs, repre- 
sents a genuine technical advance and use- 
ful new product competition that should 
continue to be stimulated by patent rights. 

Moreover, the language of section 3(b) is 
unworkable, will create hardship, and will 
give rise to undesired consequences in specific 
and important instances, viz: 

1, The case of the typical antibiotic, where 
chemical structure is unknown and it is 
therefore not known whether it is or is nota 
“modification of a drug.” 

2. The case where a product has utility 
both in the drug field and in another field. 
Disclosure of the drug utility—most desir- 
able in the public interest—will be dis- 
couraged to avoid problems under section 
3(b). 

3. The case where a new standard of sec- 
tion 3(b) regarding comparison with the 
prior “drug” might be broadly construed to 
require otherwise unnecessary, socially use- 
less, and highly dangerous tests of a prior 
chemical compound (in a manner not pre- 
viously tested) on humans. 

The Dirksen substitute is patterned on the 
statute (title 35 sec. 164) which has worked 
so well as to patents on plants for the De- 

ent of Agriculture. It would provide 
the flexibility that is desirable in consulta- 
tions between the Patent Office and the HEW 
on any drug patent question. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR LICENSING (IN NAME OF 
REGISTRATION) 

S. 1552 proposes a new section 508 to the 
FDC Act which would set up a “registration” 
system which is, in effect, a licensing system. 

This is wrong for the following reasons: 

A. The licensing system would give the 
Government life-and-death power over every 
phase of drug manufacture. 

B. It departs from the present regulatory 
principles which are founded on the quality 
of the end product, not meticulous govern- 
mental control of the processes which pro- 
duce the product. 

C. It would overlap other provisions of 
the FDC Act which work well in practice 
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and which themselves are to be tightened 
up by other provisions of 8. 1552. 

In lieu of the proposed licensing system, 
the following amendments should be 
substituted: 

1. A substitute section 508 setting up a 
true registration system under which each 
manufacturer and each plant is recorded in 
the FDA for its purposes and for public 
scrutiny, with provision for inspection of 
each plant at least once in every 2-year 
period. Amendment No. 1. 

2. Amendment of section 704(a) of the act 
to strengthen the FDA’s inspection author- 
ity, without interfering unreasonably in mat- 
ters unrelated to potential violations of the 
act. Amendment No. 2. 

3. Amendment of section 501(a) (2) of the 
act to declare a drug adulterated if it is not 
made in accordance with current good manu- 
facturing practice. Amendment No. 3. 

The proposed true registration system, 
coupled with strengthened inspection au- 
thority and provision for manufacturing con- 
trols in accordance with good manufacturing 
practice (and with the new drug procedures 
of section 505), would make the licensing 
system proposed in S. 1552 superfluous as well 
as undesirable. 

The amendments of sections 704 and 501 
would carry out recommendation No, 3 in 
the President's letter of April 10. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR NEW DRUG PROCEDURES AND 
CRITERIA 


New drug clearance procedures 


A. S. 1552 would change the present pro- 
cedure so that no new drug application 
could become effective unless and until the 
FDA specifically approves it. Under the 
present law, a new drug application becomes 
effective in 60 days (which FDA may extend 
to 180 days) unless the FDA acts to block 
it. The present procedure should be re- 
tained, with two changes: (a) Extension of 
the preliminary time for action from 60 to 
90 days; (b) provision for hearing promptly 
after the 180-day period. This would elimi- 
nate the potential delay inherent in a re- 
quirement of affirmative approval, while pre- 
serving FDA's right to block marketing until 
it is satisfied with the evidence. This would 
be accomplished by amendment No. 4. 


Substitute for efficacy test on new drug 
original clearance 


B. Under the present law, the new drug 
must be shown to be safe for use. S. 1552 
would also require that it be shown to be 
efficacious. However, S. 1552 does not make 
clear the burden of proof necessary to meet 
the test of efficacy. It should be made clear 
that the new drug applicant has met the test 
if he has presented substantial evidence (not 
necessarily preponderant evidence) that the 
drug will have the effects claimed for it. 
This would be accomplished by amendment 
No. 5. 

The purpose of the amendment is to permit 
legitimate differences of opinion among re- 
sponsible clinicians to be resolved by the 
medical profession in day to day practice, 
instead of being resolved for all doctors 
against the effectiveness of the drug by the 
fiat of the FDA staff. Experience proves that 
the majority of experts“ have often been 
wrong in initially condemning a new medi- 
cine. 


Substitute for safety and efficacy tests on 
new drug suspension 

C. Under the present law, a new drug 
previously cleared and on the market can be 
suspended, after hearing, if new evidence 
shows it to be unsafe. S. 1552 would permit 
the same suspension if new evidence shows 
it not to be efficacious. Recommendation 
No. 2 in the President’s letter of April 10 is 
that a drug already on the market be sub- 
ject to suspension if the FDA has substan- 
tial doubt as to its safety or efficacy, even 
though no new adverse evidence has become 
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available since the drug first went on the 
market. However, “substantial doubt” is a 
slippery, elastic term, permitting suspension 
whenever the Secretary feels like it, without 
hope of meaningful judicial review. The 
test for suspension should be the same as 
on original clearance of new drugs. Sus- 
pension should be authorized on the basis 
of new evidence (evaluated with the old 
evidence), and only if, in the case of safety, 
the manufacturer cannot show the drug to 
be safe or, in the case of efficacy, cannot show 
substantial evidence that the drug has the 
effects claimed for it. This would be accom- 
plished by amendment No. 6. This amend- 
ment would carry out the President's recom- 
mendation with respect to substantial 
doubt as to safety, but with safeguards, in 
the case of efficacy, to avoid suspension from 
the market of a safe drug for whose effec- 
tiveness there is substantial evidence. 


No change in definition of new drug 


D. S. 1552 would change the definition 
of “new drug” from one that is not generally 
recognized to be safe“ for use to one that 
is not recognized as “safe and efficacious” 
for use. This change is unnecessary to give 
FDA power to pass on the efficacy of truly 
new drugs, which are covered by the exist- 
ing definition because, being new, they are 
not generally recognized to be safe. The 
change would also cause confusion when a 
new use is discovered for a safe old drug. 
For example, if aspirin in its normal dosage 
were to be newly recommended as efficacious 
for acne, it should not have to go through 
the elaborate new-drug procedure. If FDA 
believes the claim is false, it has ample 
power to seize the drug as misbranded“ 
under existing law. Amendment No. 7 
would eliminate the change. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS AS TO EXPERIENCE ON 
NEW DRUGS AND ANTIBIOTICS 


This amendment would carry out recom- 
mendation No. 1 in the President's letter of 
April 10. It would add new language to ex- 
isting sections 505(i) and 507(d) of the FDC 
Act, and add completely new sections 505(j) 
and 507(g) to the act. The amendment is 
in the form submitted by the administration, 
with additional language providing that FDA 
regulations with respect to records and re- 
ports of experience with drugs be promul- 
gated with due regard for the ethics of the 
medical profession and that such regulations 
provide, where the Secre of HEW deems 
it appropriate, for examination by the manu- 
facturers of similar information obtained by 
the Secretary on their drugs. 


OFFICIAL OR GENERIC NAMES OF DRUGS 


Requirement that labels include official name 
with conspicuousness required under sec- 
tion 502(c) (substitute for requirement 
that type be equal in size and prominence 
to trade name) 

S. 1552 would require that the generic 
name of a drug be printed in type at least 
as large and as prominent as that used for 
the trade name, 

This is wrong because: 

1. The FDC Act should not be used to de- 
prive drug manufacturers of trademark 
rights and thus reduce their incentive to 
strive for excellence surpassing the minimum 
statutory standard, 

2. It is impracticable and undesirable to 
establish flat rules in the law with respect 
to the precise relative size of the various 
words on labels and advertising. 

3. The present act gives the FDA adequate 
authority to require whatever information is 
necessary on labels and in labeling in such 
form as may be readily understood. 

In lieu of the proposal in S. 1552, amend- 
ment No, 9 would require that the official 
name be shown on labels in accordance with 
section 502(c) of the act—that is, with the 
conspicuousness necessary to make it readily 
understood, 
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Provision for rulemaking procedures in 
designating official names 

S. 1552 gives the Secretary of HEW standby 
authority to fix the official name of any drug 
when he finds that no name has been se- 
lected under the existing USP-AMA proce- 
dures or that the name selected is not use- 
ful or is unduly complex. However, S. 1552 
does not provide for any hearing. Amend- 
ment No. 10 would insure, by reference to the 
Administrative Procedure Act, that inter- 
ested persons would have an opportunity 
to participate and present their views before 
any official name is fixed by the Govern- 
ment for a drug. This would, among other 
things, minimize the risk of fixing a name 
that would conflict with a valid trademark. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PROPOSED SECTION 502(N) RE- 
LATING TO INFORMATION TO PHYSICIANS AND 
ADVERTISING 
S. 1552 proposes a new section 505(n) in 

the act requiring that all advertising include 

warnings and statements as to efficacy. This 
is wrong because— 

1. Advertising should continue to be cov- 
ered by the Federal Trade Commission under 
the laws it administers, and not by the FDA 
under the FDC Act. 

2. The present FDC Act and the regula- 
tions thereunder adequately provide for the 
fu of comprehensive information 
to practitioners. 

3. It is impracticable for medical journal 
advertisements which are, of course, directed 
to practitioners, to include all the informa- 
tion proposed to be required by S. 1552. 

4. The FDA authority should continue to 
apply to labels and labeling, and should con- 
tinue to have the flexibility that now exists. 

In lieu of the proposed new section 502 
(n), the substitute amendment No. 11 would 
require that practitioners requesting infor- 
mation about a drug be furnished the pack- 
age insert required to be included in every 
package, which contains complete informa- 
tion about the drug, and any other FDA- 
approved matter. 

NO BATCH CERTIFICATION ON ADDITIONAL 

ANTIBIOTICS 

S. 1552 proposes to extend Government 
batch certification control, now applicable to 
five specific antibiotics, to all antibiotics. 

This is wrong for the following reasons: 

1. Batch certification control was adopted 
after World War II as a temporary measure 
when antibiotics were new. 

2. Antibiotic manufacture now has no 
problems different from those of other drug 
manufacture. 

3. Batch certification is enormously ex- 
pensive and wasteful of Government and in- 
dustry time and money, as the Comptroller 
General has pointed out. 

4, Other provisions of the FDC Act ade- 
quately provide for antibiotics of unimpeach- 
able quality without the cumbersome and 
expensive certification procedures. 

In accordance with the above, batch cer- 
tification should not be extended to any 
additional antibiotics. 

Amendment No. 12 would leave batch cer- 
tification in effect for the five antibiotics 
now subject to it. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, there 
was nothing secret about the meeting re- 
ferred to. I know of no rule or tradition 
which calls upon any Senator or group 
of Senators not to meet for the purpose 
of fashioning any bill or any amendments 
to a pending bill and submitting them to 
a meeting of the committee to which 
they will later go for the purpose of con- 
sidering the bill. 

Any inference that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HrUsKA] or the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] represents 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
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tion, if that was what the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] was making, 
would be seriously mistaken and deeply 
resented. My concern is for the con- 
sumer of the drug. When a patent sys- 
tem is perverted resulting in the loss of 
research funds and the crippling of the 
creativity and productivity of the phar- 
maceutical companies and foundations 
that have made America the No. 1 
nation in the field of medical care and 
the manufacture of new drugs, so long 
as I can raise my voice it will be used in 
opposition thereto. 

The battle over disease is not yet won. 
The toil for new discoveries in the field 
of medicine is not yet finished. I pro- 
pose to do everything I can to see that 
we will not place ourselves in the tragic 
position of saying, We have done every- 
thing we can. Therefore we must see to 
it that progress is to be slighted for 
price. The idea of advancing and im- 
proving the spectrum of pharmaceuticals 
and new drugs can be forgotten.” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], for whom I 
have great affection and admiration, has 
seen fit to make a political issue out of 
the bill and to place the blame on Repub- 
licans for scuttling his bill or endeav- 
oring to defeat it. 

As one Republican who does not serve 
on the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, let me say that when a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare meets with the 
members of the Judiciary Committee, 
and approves of the action that is taken, 
I hardly think it could be said that it is 
Republicans who are seeking to defeat 
the bill. 

It is very unusual to bring in someone 
from the executive department for an 
executive meeting with members of the 
committee. I know nothing about the 
secret meeting; I did not attend any 
such meeting, nor did any member of 
my staff but a representative of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare met with the committee this morn- 
ing and approved of the action which 
was taken. Under these circumstances, 
it is certainly stretching the point to 
blame this result on the Republican 
members of the committee. 

The bill came before the full commit- 
tee from the subcommittee after a long 
study. The subject is extremely compli- 
cated. The first part of the bill had to 
do with the patent laws. I found to my 
amazement, that the proposal had been 
given no attention whatever by the Sub- 
committee on Patents, the subcommittee 
to which we should look for advice as to 
what shall be done when changes in 
the patent law are to be made. The pro- 
posal in the bill would have drastically 
and completely changed the existing pat- 
ent law as it relates to drugs. There- 
fore the measure was very properly sent 
to that subcommittee for study. It was 
reported back but it was recognized that 
some parts of it had not been the subject 
of any hearings. While it is true that 
we agreed to action in accordance with 
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the desires of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with regard to 
the patent section, I still feel it would 
have been better to have had expert tes- 
timony on the provisions at issue. It is 
possible that there should be a change 
in the patent law relating to drugs. Who 
is to say? Certainly the Antitrust Sub- 
committee and the witnesses who were 
heard by the subcommittee were not ex- 
perts on the patent features of the pro- 
posal. 

Now we come to the licensing features 
of the proposal. I would not have 
thought that a proposal to license busi- 
ness people in this country would be a 
party issue. 

There are many Democrats—I am cer- 
tain—who oppose, as vigorously as I 
believe all Republicans oppose, the idea 
of saying that a man cannot go into 
business until he goes to some govern- 
mental department and gets permission. 
May the time never come in this coun- 
try, which we have built up by private 
initiative and the ability to go out and 
compete in the market, when we shall 
say to a man that he must, without ex- 
ception, go to a Government department 
to find out whether or not he can go 
into business and employ perhaps a half 
dozen people. It will never be done with 
my vote. I am not in favor of forcing 
Americans to go to a governmental 
agency to get permission to go into 
business. 

I favor a sound drug bill. There is 
need for one. I thought we were pro- 
ceeding in a constructive way. I was 
not invited to a so-called secret meeting. 
I did not know anything about it. I 
knew nothing more than what developed 
at the meeting this morning. I thought 
efforts had been made to reach a rea- 
sonable compromise. I do not speak 
as to the specific merits of the amend- 
ments which were offered, since I am 
not a member of either the Patents 
Subcommittee or the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation. 
This morning I had the impression that 
the general consensus—certainly it was 
two or three to one—was that some con- 
cessions would have to be made on all 
sides in order to obtain satisfactory leg- 
islation, and that the alternative was 
exactly as the Senator from Nebraska 
has stated it to be—either a bill with 
some concessions made by both sides, or 
=e bill at all. I would prefer to see a 

Mr.HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The vote that was in- 
dicated earlier, in a committee composed 
of 9 Democrats and 6 Republicans, cer- 
tainly would remove the vote from the 
category of a partisan political vote. 

Mr, KEATING. If it is possible to get 
a three-to-one vote in a committee made 
up like that, no one can charge that the 
Republicans were responsible. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, this is 
a highly controversial issue. The bill is 
highly technical. As the Senator from 
Tennessee has said, some of us have been 
working on the bill for about 2½ years. 
I did not know that the Senator from 
oe intended to make a statement 

ay. 
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I believe the Senate is entitled to know 
this, even though I hesitate to say it. 
When the committee went into session 
this morning I found about 11 amend- 
ments which had been drafted by a 
group that none of us had ever heard of 
before. I do not call it even a secret 
group. No Member on the Democratic 
side, so far as I am aware—including 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr, Dopp], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], and I—ever knew that a 
so-called secret group was in session. I 
am not opposed to it for that reason. 
However, I believe the Senator from 
Tennessee has a valid objection and the 
right to present his case on the floor of 
the Senate. Any Senator who is chair- 
man of a subcommittee which has 
worked on a bill for 244 years is entitled 
to have a conference on a bill that is un- 
der consideration. To me this is a 
matter of comity, a matter of courtesy. 
I believe that my chairman, though act- 
ing in good faith, made a serious mistake 
when he said a conference with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would have been 
futile. What about the rest of us on the 
committee? Would such a meeting have 
been futile? 

It is not necessary again to enter into 
a discussion about the applicability of 
patent laws or whether there will ever be 
a licensing provision. None of us really 
believes that a licensing feature would 
become law. 

The amendments which were sub- 
mitted this morning—10 or 11 of them 
were drafted by this so-called group. I 
asked what group had drafted them. I 
asked whether it was the staff of the 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee, which is 
one of the largest staffs of any com- 
mittee in the Senate. There are tech- 
nicians and experts on that staff. 

This morning, when the Eastland- 
Dirksen group presented the 11 amend- 
ments, I, having learned something about 
filibustering in 3 or 4 years, asked for the 
floor. When I obtained it I held the 
floor and intended to speak until 12 
o’clock, when I would make a point of 
order, so that there would be no action 
on these amendments. I believe the 
Senator from Tennessee is fully justified 
in asking the President where he stands 
and asking HEW where they stand; and 
to find out if a couple of junior execu- 
tives who have no real technical knowl- 
edge of the bill, can draw up a bill with- 
out having had any knowledge of this 
kind of work. In 2½ years we have 
built up a very good staff, and I think 
this is very poor practice. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I will yield shortly. 
As I said in speaking to the Senator 
from Tennessee and the Senator from 
Michigan when we met today, the chair- 
man made a mistake in not conferring. 
I have always said that I hoped we 
would view the amendments objectively 
and impartially; and I have always said 
we should find out whether the amend- 
ments are really good amendments. 

I wish to say a word for the senior 
Senator from Mississippi, the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
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believe he was acting in good faith. I 
think he wants to get a bill. I felt then, 
and it is my feeling now, that he thought 
in order to get a bill he would have to 
do it in this fashion. I think that was 
an error of judgment. I see nothing 
calculated or premeditated about it. He 
was not malicious. He wanted to get a 
bill out of committee. I believe the 
White House has been pressing him to 
report a bill on medical legislation. I 
have expressed myself. I think he has 
made a mistake in the manner in which 
he did it. This is a highly controversial 
bill. We have been infighting for 24 
years. I say to the Senator from New 
York that the Senator from Tennessee 
was not trying to put the blame on the 
Republicans. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. He said Republicans. 
He began his remarks by saying that the 
Republicans had killed the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I said that certain 
individuals met with the staff of the Re- 
publicans on the committee, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], and 
also the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND]; and that no one on the ma- 
jority side of the Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee knew anything about 
it, and I certainly did not know anything 
about it. We were not invited. I did 
say that the Republicans joined with the 
group in voting against the proposal that 
Commissioner Ladd had recommended 
as late as last Saturday. I said there 
was some division of opinion as to where 
Commissioner Ladd stood. Then I re- 
ceived word from him, and we got his 
letter. Then the Republicans—I did not 
say it, but I will say it now—voted solidly 
against the provision after Mr. Ladd 
clarified his position. 

Mr. CARROLL. We must not blame 
it all on the Republicans. Most of the 
Democrats voted that way, too. I did 
not question their motivation at all. 
We have enough experience to know that 
from time to time little coalitions are at 
work. Whether or not there was a coali- 
tion in this case, the truth is we got 
only three votes on the Democratic side. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. Not at this point. A 
few absentee Democrats might have 
gone along. Weare experienced enough 
to know the pitfalls of this type of legis- 
lation. We are hitting into one of the 
biggest industries of the Nation, one with 
the highest prices, and one that is sub- 
ject to the least regulation. Perhaps 
there is some justification for this. I, 
for one, never felt deeply about the li- 
censing issue. I did not think it would 
pass. I felt deeply about the patent is- 
sue this morning, because it involves a 
question of law. It has something to do 
with utility. It has something to do 
with decisions. 

I do not question the motivation of 
Senators who have a different viewpoint. 
I believe the able Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER] had a right to bring 
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his case before the Senate. I hope this 
sort of procedure will not happen again. 
This morning, time after time, I asked 
the young man, “Whom do you repre- 
sent? For whom do you speak? Do you 
speak for Secretary Ribicoff? For whom 
do you speak?” I felt sorry for the 
young man. I have known him for 
years. He is a young man of character, 
ability, and integrity. No doubt some- 
one told him to go in and work with the 
committee. There is no doubt that 
there were others who were asked to 
work with the committee. There are 
little “juniors” who work for HEW; 
“Juniors” from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration; and “juniors” who work 
for our own committee. 

Nevertheless, the amendments are 
now before the committee, and we will 
examine them. My chairman wanted to 
hold a meeting this afternoon. I said 
we could not possibly hold a meeting be- 
cause the great Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DirKsen] was on the floor of the 
Senate today. Then it was proposed to 
hold a meeting at 10:30 tomorrow morn- 
ing. Idonot know whether I can permit 
a meeting to be held at 10:30 tomor- 
row morning, because we will miss an- 
other great Senator, the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN]. Perhaps we shall study the bill for 
several days in committee. I shall have 
to get a report on the amendments. 

Nevertheless, I commend the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] for his 
courage and forthrightness in presenting 
the situation to the Senate. I do not 
believe I could agree with all his remarks. 
As I have said two or three times, I think 
there was an error in judgment on the 
part of the chairman of the committee. 
I hope this procedure will not be followed. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator charac- 
terized the pharmaceutical industry as 
one having high profits and few regula- 
tions. It is not my place to defend the 
pharmaceutical industry. The record 
which has been made over the past 21% 
years will speak for itself, However, I do 
not believe the record will bear out the 
Senator’s statement. 

Nor do I believe that millions of people 
should have their confidence shaken in 
the quality of the products of an estab- 
lished industry which has done much to 
increase the span of life of Americans, 
not to mention to relieve the suffering of 
those who are ill. 

When the subcommittee held its meet- 
ing, and those who held our convictions 
and shared our concern on behalf of 
the consumers were overridden, did we 
come to the floor of the Senate and com- 
plain about coalitions, simply because 
more Senators voted on the other side 
of the question than voted with us? We 
did not. But for some reason, when 
there is a vote of 9 to 3 in a committee 
composed of 9 Democratic and 6 Repub- 
licans, immediately it is charged that 
there is an unholy alliance. Is not that 
a strange phenomenon? 

Mr. CARROLL. The answer is obvi- 
ous. When we held those hearings, they 
were not secret. Votes were taken, and 
they were recorded. The Senator from 
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Nebraska may have justification for say- 
ing that sometimes the plans of the sub- 
committee were not revealed to him. 
Sometimes they were not revealed to me. 
But basically, when we voted, our votes 
were recorded. There was nothing secret 
about them. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] now has in 
his possession a series of amendments 
which he has had in his file for a week 
or 10 days, or possibly 2 weeks. He 
has referred to them constantly. He 
says the amendments are for the pur- 
pose of complying with the wishes of the 
administration. Yet we have not seen 
them. They were prepared in secret; 
they are being held in secret. They have 
not been furnished to us. Yet when we 
in an open meeting propose amendments 
for discussion and adoption, and they are 
adopted, we are accused and complained 
of. Yet it appears that others may hold 
amendments in readiness for the pur- 
pose of having them considered, and 
that is supposed to be alright. 

Mr. CARROLL. These amendments 
are supposed to have the stamp of ap- 
proval of HEW and the White House. 
The amendments drafted by the Senator 
from Tennessee are his own. I assure the 
Senator from Nebraska that I have not 
received one of them. When the time 
comes, we will examine them. 

Does the Senator say this is not 
secrecy? The amendments were pre- 
pared in the secrecy of the Senator’s of- 
fice. I do not challenge his integrity. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The meeting was not 
held in my office. There was nothing 
secret about it. Representatives of 
HEW and representatives of the profes- 
sional staff, on behalf of the chairman 
of the full committee, were present. 
Also present were representatives of the 
staff of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and of my own 
office. 

The chairman of the committee has 
already explained why he did not call in 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Keravver] and the members of his sub- 
committee. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi now say that he had 
representatives at the meeting and that 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
had representatives at the meeting? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I invited them. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Colorado yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did the Senator 
from Colorado say that my judgment 
was bad in the matter? 

Mr. CARROLL. I said the judgment 
of the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was bad in not conferring with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
and in not conferring with the other 
Democratic members of the committee. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think I used good 
judgment, because we have a bill which, 
as I understand, the administration 
favors. It meets the test which has been 
established by the President of the 
United States. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Then I say that 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is wrong with 
an accomplishment? I had no interest 
in the bill. 

Mr. CARROLL. It has now been re- 
vealed that the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruskal and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] had represent- 
atives at the meeting with them. There 
are Democratic members of the com- 
mittee. What was wrong with inviting 
them? 

Mr, EASTLAND. Democratic mem- 
bers were present. 

Mr. CARROLL. Why were they not 
invited to the meeting? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not know 
whether they are on the subcommittee 
or not. I opposed certain provisions in 
the bill. I took the bill which the admin- 
istration submitted and worked out a 
bill. Ihad my staff act as referee. They 
got together and made a proposal. That 
was all there was to it. 

Mr. CARROLL. It may be—and this 
is my hope—that the amendments are 
good; that they are accurate. Perhaps 
a bill can be drafted. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield for a 
question? 

Mr, CARROLL. May I finish my 
statement. 

Mr.EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. I hope that this will 
be true. We will analyze the amend- 
ments carefully. I sincerely hope that if 
such a situation arises again, Senators 
who have worked on the bill for 2% years 
will not be bypassed. This is why I have 
said that, in my opinion, the able Senator 
from Mississippi made an error in 


judgment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Colorado is mistaken. I used good 
judgment. 


Mr.CARROLL. That is a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND, We have a bill. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is the Senator's 
opinion, and I respect it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The bill meets the 
test. I have told the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado that the amend- 
ments which are pending, which have 
not yet been adopted, are largely re- 
quests of the President of the United 
States. They are to be considered for 
inclusion in the bill. They are not in 
the bill now, but we are putting the 
requests of the President of the United 
States into the bill. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is what I was 
under the impression the Senator from 
Tennessee had asked for. If this is the 
President’s method of operating and the 
HEW’s method of operating, I think we 
are entitled to know it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is not the Presi- 
dent’s method of operating. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thought the Sena- 
tor said that these are the President’s 
amendments. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Oh, they are. I 
have assumed full responsibility for the 
way the situation was handled, because 
the responsibility was placed upon me 
to get a bill. 

I have done what I thought was nec- 
essary to get a bill. If the Senator 
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wishes to blame me or condemn me, I 
am open to it. I have been condemned 
before in many languages. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not wish to la- 
bor the point. In the first place, the 
President's amendments are not kept 
secret from anybody. They were sent 
to the staff of the full committee, and 
they are available to anyone who wishes 
to examine them. I desire to agree to 
anything which is reasonable or mod- 
erate. I have agreed in the subcom- 
mittee to many changes which were 
moderate, as I believe the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from Nebraska 
will agree. I think I have always been 
amenable to a reasonable approach to 
entering into a compromise. But I do 
not want the people to misunderstand 
what is going on here. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I want the people 
to know that nothing in this bill will cut 
the price of drugs or will get away from 
dishonest advertising or from failure to 
state side effects, or will do very much 
to improve the quality of drugs. 

Furthermore, one cannot put the 
President's letter side by side with these 
amendments and call it the President's 
program. 

Also, this morning I called Mr. Cohen, 
the Under Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; but no high official 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare seemed to know anything 
about someone’s being up here and work- 
ing out amendments to the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield, provided I 
may do so without losing the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will tell the Sen- 
ator that a high official of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare told me this afternoon that he 
favored the amendment. The adminis- 
tration has never asked for licensing of 
businesses. We have included a regis- 
tration provision and we have included 
the rest of the President's recommenda- 
tions. 

This afternoon a high official of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare told me—and I think that be- 
fore this is over they will speak for 
themselves—that they favor it. 

There is no point in damning the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] or 
anyone else. Blame me; I have done it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the Senator 
tell us who in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—— 

Mr. EASTLAND, The Senator from 
Tennessee knows very well. I will not 
call names on the floor of the Senate. 
I think my word can be taken. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But if there has 
been a change 

Mr. EASTLAND. There has been no 
change. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have been told 
that there was a change. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well, I will deny 
that. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say——— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
just want the people to know that so far 
as Iam concerned 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I am 
trying to say, in conclusion 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That we are trying 
to get a bill that will bring down the 


cost of drugs. 

Mr. Mr. President, the 
Senator is getting a bill which largely 
includes what he wanted. Everyone 
knows that legislation is a matter of give 
and take. Grandstand stuff for votes is 
something else. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Mississippi is 

me of grandstanding—— 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and I will yield the floor after 
I make an observation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, this 
afternoon we have heard enough, it 
seems to me, about procedural matters to 
convince each Member that this is not 
the way to bypass the chairman of a 
subcommittee. If the White House is 
telling the chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee one thing and is tell- 
ing the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] another thing 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? The White House 
has told me nothing. 

Mr. CARROLL. I was under the im- 
pression that these were White House 
amendments. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have never made 
such a statement. I said the people who 
were placed in charge of the bill by the 
executive branch of the Government 
agreed to help draft these amendments. 

Mr. CARROLL. I just wish to make 
this closing remark: From what we have 
heard today, with this sort of procedure, 
it is a helluva way to run a railroad. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. EASTLAND. The point is that 
it is being run, and we are going to get 
a bill, and we are not going to argue 
about it. 

Mr. HART obtained the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield—for a 
question or a suggestion which I hope 
is constructive. 

Mr. HART. I am sure it will be con- 
structive; and if the Senator from New 
York will withhold it for just a moment, 
I shall appreciate that. 

Mr. President, as the holder of park- 
ing license plate No. 85, my remarks will 
not reflect any sensitivity about failure 
to have consultation. I think I have not 
yet reached the stage where this situ- 
ation affects my judgment. 

All of us are familiar with the case of 
the lawyer who argued his case in the 
newspapers before the evidence reached 
the jury. 

I feel very strongly that one section 
of the bill has been characterized in a 
fashion which will cause Members of this 
body to take a tentative position on it 
which later they will regret. When cer- 
tain phrases are used, most Members 
react rather like an automatic sprinkler 
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system. One of those phrases is, “You 
do not want to curb American business.” 

In order that all Senators may under- 
stand what we are talking about—and 
the licensing section was before the com- 
mittee this morning—I should like very 
much to have the Recorp show in full 
at this point the licensing proposal of the 
bill which the Antitrust Subcommittee 
presented. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is the registra- 
tion section. 

Mr. HART. Yes, the registration sec- 
tion. So I shall ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp that section of the bill. 

Let us remember that we say there is 
nothing wrong with requiring and oblig- 
ing the Government to inspect the books 
of a real estate dealer who wishes to 
sell a piece of property, and that there 
is nothing wrong with having the Gov- 
ernment require one who wishes to sell 
stocks or bonds to make full disclosure. 
So what in heaven’s name is wrong with 
requiring that before one can set up a 
bathtub, back-alley operating for the 
distribution of medicine, a similar re- 
quirement apply? That is what this 
section does; I want that understood. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In that connection 
I wish to say that Mr. Beasley, speaking 
for the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, proposed just about the 
same thing—that there be registration, 
in order to prevent bathtub operators 
from engaging in this business—for, of 
course, the doctors may not have con- 
fidence in the medicine that is made by 
bathtub operators—and that in order to 
register and go into the business, one 
should maintain certain sanitary prac- 
tices. He also said that one who does 
not continue to meet those standards 
ought to have his registration revoked 
or conditioned. That is the way this sec- 
tion of the bill is written—just about in 
the way Mr. Beasley recommended. 

Mr. HART. And the amendment 
which was presented to us this morn- 
ing—under whose sponsorship and 
through what evolution, I care not— 
would require that before the end of 
each year, anyone who wished to manu- 
facture drugs would have to register his 
name and his business with the Secre- 
tary, and that within 2 years they would 
inspect it. This is substantive. But be- 
cause of remarks made earlier, I think 
it would be well to have printed in full 
in the Recorp the proposed amendment 
offered in the committee this morning 
after all, if there is any question about 
it, it might be well to have the amend- 
ment printed at this point, in connection 
with the debate—so that before this 
phase of the debate is concluded, this 
material will be available to Senators. 
Therefore, I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent that the registration section or 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
minority leader—on behalf of the ad- 
ministration, as I understood - be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Wait a minute, Mr. 
President. It was offered by the minor- 
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ity leader on behalf of the minority 
leader; and I had accepted and agreed 
to the amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan include in the 
request that the registration amendment 
be printed in the Recorp a request also 
to print in the Recor the long section 
pertaining to factory inspection, to- 
gether with the provisions for penalties 
if either registration or the factory in- 
spection shows that there have been vio- 
lations of the law? 

Mr. HART. Would it not be well to 
have printed in full in the Recorp the 
amendments for committee discussion, 
this morning, numbered 1, 2, and 3? 

Mr, EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Michigan would not object to having all 
the amendments printed in the RECORD, 
would he? 

Mr. HART. No. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Then let us have all 
of them printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let us have all of 
them printed in the Recorp, so it will 
show that it is a good bill. 

Mr. HART. After Senators see what 
was before us at 10:30 this morning, 
they will understand the apprehension 
of some of us about the forthrightness 
with which it was proposed that we act. 

Mr. EASTLAND, “Some” means very 
few, does it not, because the committee 
was overwhelmingly—— 

Mr. HART. Well, the record will show 
what it is. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REGISTRATION SECTION 


On page 12, strike lines 3 through 8; and 
on page 14, commencing on line 12 strike 
all down through line 25, page 22, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(13) Chapter V of that Act (21 U.S.C. 351 
and the following) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following section: 

“ ‘REGISTRATION OF PRODUCERS OF DRUGS 

“ ‘Sec. 508. (a) As used in this section 

„%) the term “manufacture, prepara- 
tion, propagation, compounding, or process- 
ing” shall include repackaging or otherwise 
changing the container, wrapper, or label- 
ing of any drug package in furtherance of 
the distribution of the drug from the origi- 
nal place of manufacture to the person who 
makes final delivery or sale to the ultimate 
consumer. 

“*(2) the term “name” shall include in 
the case of a partnership the name of each 
partner and, in the case of a corporation, the 
name of each corporate officer and director, 
and the State of incorporation. 

(b) On or before December 31 of each 
year every person who owns or operates any 
establishment in any State engaged in the 
manufacture, preparation, propagation, com- 
pounding, or processing of a drug or drugs 
shall register with the Secretary his name, 
places of business and all such establish- 
ments. 

Every person upon first engaging in 
the manufacture, preparation, propagation, 
compounding or processing of any drug in 
any establishment which he owns or oper- 
ates shall immediately register with the Sec- 
retary his name, place of business and such 
establishment. 

“*(d) Every person duly registered in ac- 
cordance with this section shall immediately 
register with the Secretary any additional 
establishment which he owns or operates 
and in which he begins the manufacture, 
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preparation, propagation, compounding, or 
processing of a drug or drugs. 

“*(e) The Secretary may assign a regis- 
tration number to any person or any estab- 
lishment registered in accordance with this 
section, 

„t) The Secretary shall make available 
for inspection, to any person so requesting, 
any registration filed pursuant to this sec- 
tion. 

„g) This section shall not apply to— 

“*(1) pharmacies which maintain estab- 
lishments in conformance with any appli- 
cable local laws regulating the practice of 
pharmacy and medicine and which are 
regularly engaged in dispensing prescription 
drugs, upon prescriptions of practitioners 
licensed to administer such drugs, or 
patients under the care of such practi- 
tioners in the course of their professional 
practice and which do not manufacture, pre- 
pare, propagate, compound, or process drugs 
for sale other than in the regular course of 
their business of dispensing or selling drugs 
at retail; 

“*(2) practitioners licensed by law to pre- 
scribe or administer. drugs and who manu- 
facture, prepare, propagate, compound, or 
process drugs solely for use in the course of 
their professional practice; 

(3) persons who manufacture, prepare, 
propagate, compound, or process drugs solely 
for use in research, teaching, or chemical 
analysis and not for sale; 

“*(4) such other classes of persons as the 
Secretary may by regulation exempt from 
the application of this section upon a finding 
that registration by such classes of persons 
in accordance with this section is not neces- 
sary for the protection of the public health. 

„n) Every establishment registered with 
the Secretary pursuant to this section shall 
be subject to inspection pursuant to section 
704 and shall be so inspected by one or more 
officers or employees duly designated by the 
Secretary at least once in the two-year period 
beginning with the date of registration of 
such establishment pursuant to this section 
and at least once in every successive two- 
year period thereafter.’ 

“13(a) Section 301 of that Act (21 U.S.C. 
831) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“*(o) The failure to register as required 
by section 508.’ 

“18(b) Section 502 of that Act (21 U.S.C. 
352) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“*(o) If it is a drug and was manufac- 
tured, prepared, propagated, compounded or 
processed in an establishment not duly 
registered under section 508 of this Act“ 


FACTORY INSPECTION 


At the end of page 22, following line 25, 
insert the following: 13(c) section 704(a) 
of that Act (21 U.S.C. 374(a)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

„(a) For purposes of enforcement of this 
Act, officers or employees duly designated 
by the Secretary, upon presenting appro- 
priate credentials and a written notice to 
the owner, operator, or agent in charge, are 
authorized (1) to enter, at reasonable times, 
any factory, warehouse, or establishment in 
which food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics are 
manufactured, processed, packed, or held, 
for introduction into interstate commerce 
or after such introduction, or to enter any 
consulting laboratory, or to enter any vehicle 
being used to transport or hold such food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics in interstate 
commerce; and (2) to inspect, at reasonable 
times and within reasonable limits and in 
a reasonable manner, such factory, ware- 
house, establishment, consulting laboratory, 
or vehicle and all pertinent equipment, 
finished and unfinished materials, contain- 
ers, and labeling therein, and all things 
therein (including records, files, papers, 
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„controls, and facilities) bearing 
on whether articles which are adulterated 
or misbranded within the meaning of this 
Act, or which may not be manufactured, 
introduced into interstate commerce, or sold, 
or offered for sale by reason of any provi- 
sion of this Act, have been or are being 
manufactured, processed, packed, trans- 
ported, or held in any such place, or other- 
wise bearing on violation of this Act. The 
inspection authorized by this section shall 
not extend to (A) financial data, (B) sales 
data other than shipment records, (C) pric- 
ing data, (D) personnel data, (E) data of 
anything in or related to research activity: 
Provided, however, That inspection of data 
relating to clinical experience with respect 
to new drugs, and antibiotics within the 
purview of section 507, shall be made only 
to the extent authorized under and subject 
to the applicable provisions of section 505 
(i) and (j) and Section 507(d) and (g). 
and with respect to other drugs shall be 
made in accordance with regulations to be 
issued by the Secretary which shall have 
due regard for the professional ethics of the 
medical profession and shall provide, where 
the Secretary deems it to be appropriate, 
for examination, upon request, by the per- 
sons to whom such regulations are appli- 
cable, of similar information received or 
otherwise obtained by the Secretary.” 

130d) section 704(b) of that Act (21 
U.S.C, 374(b)) is amended by inserting after 
the word “warehouse” the words “consult- 
ing laboratory.” 


QUALITY MANUFACTURING CONTROLS 


At the end of page 22, after line 25, insert 
the following: “13(e) section 501(a)(2) of 
that Act (21 U.S.C. 351(a)(2)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(2)(A) if it has been prepared, packed, 
or held under insanitary conditions whereby 
it may have been contaminated with filth, 
or whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health; or (B) if it is a drug and 
the methods used in, or the facilities or con- 
trols used for, its manufacture, processing, 
packaging, or holding do not conform to cur- 
rent good manufacturing practice to assure 
that such drug meets the requirements of 
this Act as to safety and has the identity and 
strength, and meets the quality and purity 
characteristics, which it purports or is rep- 
resented to possess, The Secretary is author- 
ized to issue interpretative regulations, upon 
notice and in accordance with the procedures 
set forth in section 4 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1003), which shall, 
in any proceeding involving this paragraph, 
be prima facia evidence of what constitutes 
current good manufacturing practice.“ 

NEW DRUG CLEARANCE PROCEDURES 

On page 12, commencing with line 13, 
strike all down through and including line 
22, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

„(e) An application provided for in sub- 
section (b) shall become effective on the 
ninetieth day after the filing thereof (or on 
such later date, not more than one hundred 
elghty days after the filing thereof, as the 
Secretary deems necessary to enable him to 
study and investigate the application), un- 
less, prior to such day (or prior to such later 
date), the Secretary issues a notice to the 
applicant of opportunity for hearing as to 
whether the application satisfies the require- 
ments of subsection (d). The date sched- 
uled for the commencement of such hearing, 
if a hearing is requested, shall be the 
thirtieth day after the date of service of 
notice in accordance with the method of 
service set forth in subsection (g), unless a 
different date is agreed upon between the 
Secretary and the applicant. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR EFFICACY TEST ON NEW DRUG 
ORIGINAL CLEARANCE 


On page 12, commencing on line 23, strike 
all down through and including the word 
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“order” on line 14, page 13, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Section 505(d) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 355 
(d)) is amended to read as follows: 

„d) If the Secretary finds, after due notice 
to the applicant in accordance with subsec- 
tion (c) and giving him an opportunity for 
a hearing, in accordance with said subsec- 
tion, that (1) the investigations, reports of 
which are required to be submitted to the 
Secretary pursuant to subsection (b), do 
not include adequate tests by all methods 
reasonably applicable to show whether or 
not such drug is safe for use under the con- 
ditions prescribed, recommended, or suggest- 
ed in the proposed labeling thereof; (2) the 
results of such tests show that such drug is 
unsafe for use under such conditions or do 
not show that such drug is safe for use un- 
der such conditions; (3) the methods used 
in, and the facilities and controls used for, 
the manufacture, processing, and packing 
of such drug are inadequate to preserve its 
identity, strength, quality, and purity; (4) 
upon the basis of the information submitted 
to him as part of the application, or upon 
the basis of any other information before 
him with respect to such drug, he has in- 
sufficient information to determine whether 
such drug is safe for use under such con- 
ditions; or (5) on the basis of the infor- 
mation submitted to him as part of the ap- 
plication and any other information before 
him with respect to such drug, (A) there 
is a lack of substantial evidence (including 
substantial clinical evidence), supported by 
investigations of experts qualified by scien- 
tific training and experience to evaluate the 
effectiveness of drugs, that the drug will 
have the intended or purported physiological 
effect under the conditions of use prescribed, 
recommended, or suggested in the proposed 
labeling thereof, or (B) such labeling is 
false or misleading in any particular; he shall 
issue an order refusing to permit the appli- 
cation to become effective. If, after such 
notice and opportunity for hearing, the Sec- 
retary finds that clauses (1) through (5) 
do not apply, he shall issue an order de- 
claring the application to be effective. Any 
such hearing shall be conducted, and the 
Secretary's order thereon shall be issued, on 
an expedited basis.” 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SAFETY AND EFFICACY TESTS 
ON NEW DRUG SUSPENSION 


On page 13, commencing on line 15, strike 
all down through and including line 21, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Section 505(e) of that Act (21 U.S.C., 355 
(e)) is amended to read as follows: 

„e) The Secretary shall, after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the applicant, 
suspend the effectiveness of an application 
with respect to any drug under this section 
if the Secretary finds (1) that clinical or 
other experience, tests, or other scientific 
data show that such drug is unsafe for use 
under the conditions of use upon the basis 
of which the application became effective; 
(2) that new evidence of clinical experience, 
not contained in such application or not 
avallable to the Secretary until after such 
application became effective, or tests by new 
methods, or tests by methods not deemed 
reasonably applicable when such applica- 
tion became effective, evaluated together 
with the evidence available to the Secretary 
when the application became effective, shows 
that such drug is not shown to be safe for 
use under the conditions of use upon the 
basis of which the application became effec- 
tive; or (3) on the basis of the new informa- 
tion before him with respect to such drug, 
evaluated together with the evidence avail- 
able to him when the application became 
effective, that (A) there is a lack of sub- 
stantial evidence (including substantial 
clinical evidence), supported by investiga- 
tions of experts qualified by scientific train- 
ing and experience to evaluate the effective- 
ness of drugs, that the drug will have the 
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intended or purported physiological effect 
under the conditions of use prescribed, rec- 
ommended, or suggested in the labeling 
thereof, or (B) such labeling is false or mis- 

in any particular; or (4) that the 
application contains any untrue statement 
of a material fact. The order shall state 
the finding upon which it is based. 


NO CHANGE IN NEW DRUG DEFINITION 
On page 8, commencing with line 21, strike 
all down through and including line 5, 
page 9. 
RECORDS AND REPORTS AS TO EXPERIENCE ON NEW 
DRUGS AND ANTIBIOTICS 


On page 13, immediately following line 21, 
insert the following: 

(11a) Subsection (i) of section 505 of 
that Act (21 U.S.C. 355(i)) is amended (1) 
by inserting ‘the foregoing subsections of’ 
after ‘operation of’; (2) by inserting the 
words ‘and efficacy’ after the word ‘safety’; 
and (3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: ‘Such regulations may 
provide for conditioning such exemption 
upon the establishment and maintenance of 
such records, and the making of such re- 
ports to the Secretary, of data obtained as 
the result of such investigational use of such 
drugs, as the Secretary finds will enable him 
to evaluate the safety and efficacy of such 
drugs in the event of the filing of an appli- 
cation pursuant to subsection (b): Provided, 
however, That regulations issued under this 
subsection and under subsection (j) shall 
have due regard for the professional ethics 
of the medical profession and shall provide, 
where the Secretary deems it to be appro- 
priate, for the examination, upon request, 
by the persons to whom such regulations are 
applicable, of similar information received 
or otherwise obtained by the Secretary.’ 

“(11b) Section 505 (21 U.S.C. 355) of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

**(j) (1) In the case of any drug for which 
an approval of an application filed pursuant 
to this section is in effect, the applicant shall 
establish and maintain such records, and 
make such reports to the Secretary, of data 
relating to clinical experience and other 
data or information, received or otherwise 
obtained by such applicant with respect to 
such drug, as the Secretary may by general 
regulation, or by order with respect to such 
application, prescribe on the basis of a find- 
ing that such records and reports are neces- 
sary in order to enable the Secretary to de- 
termine, or facilitate a determination, 
whether there is or may be ground for invok- 
ing subsection (e) of this section. 

2) Every person required under this 
section to maintain records, and every per- 
son in charge or custody thereof, shall upon 
request of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at all reasonable times to have access 
to and copy and verify such records.’ 

“(1lc) Subsection (d) of section 507 of 
that Act (21 U.S.C. 357(d)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: ‘Such regulations may provide for 
conditioning the exemption under clause (3) 
upon the establishment and maintenance of 
such records, and the making of such re- 
ports to the Secretary, of data obtained as 
the result of such investigational use of such 
drugs within the purview of this section, as 
the Secretary finds will enable him to evalu- 
ate the safety and efficacy for use of such 
drugs within the purview of this section in 
the event of an application for certification 
or release pursuant to subsection (a), pro- 
vided, however, that regulations issued under 
this subsection and under subsection (g) 
shall have due regard for the professional 
ethics of the medical profession and shall 
provide, where the Secretary deems it to be 
appropriate, for the examination, upon re- 
quest, by the persons to whom such regula- 
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tions are applicable, of similar information 
received or otherwise obtained by the Secre- 


tary.’ 

(11d) Section 507 of that Act (21 U.S.C. 
357) is amended by adding at the end of 
such section the following new subsection: 

„(g) (i) Every person engaged in manu- 
facturing, compounding, or processing any 
drug within the purview of this section with 
respect to which a certificate or release has 
been issued pursuant to this section shall 
establish and maintain such records, and 
make such reports to the Secretary, of data 
relating to clinical experience and other 
data or information, received or otherwise 
obtained by such person with respect to such 
drug within the purview of this section, as 
the Secretary may by general regulation, or 
by order with respect to such certification or 
release, prescribe on the basis of a finding 
that such records and reports are necessary 
in order to enable the Secretary to make, 
or to facilitate, a determination as to 
whether such certification or release should 
be rescinded or whether any regulation 
issued under this section should be amended 
or repealed. 

“*(2) Every person required under this 
section to maintain records, and every per- 
son haying charge or custody thereof, shall, 
upon request of an officer or employee des- 
ignated by the Secretary, permit such officer 
or employee at all reasonable times to have 
access to and copy and verify such records.’ 

(11e) Section 301(e) of that Act (21 
U.S.C. 331(e)) is amended by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof a semi- 
colon and the following: ‘or the failure to 
establish or maintain any record, or make 
any report, required under section 505 (i) or 
(j) or 507 (d) or (g), or the refusal to per- 
mit access to or verification or copying of 
any such required record’. 

“(11f) Section 302(a) of that Act (21 
U.S.C. 332(a)) is amended by striking out 
e) s 
REQUIREMENT THAT LABELS INCLUDE OFFICIAL 

NAME WITH CONSPICUOUSNESS REQUIRED 

UNDER SECTION 502(C), SUBSTITUTE FOR 

REQUIREMENT THAT TYPE BE EQUAL IN SIZE 

AND PROMINENCE TO TRADE NAME 


On page 9, commencing with line 12, strike 
all down through and including line 4 page 
10, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
Section 502(b) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 352(b)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) if in a package form unless it bears 
a label containing (1) the name and place of 
business of the manufacturer, packer, or dis- 
tributor; (2) an accurate statement of the 
quantity of the contents in terms of weight, 
measure, or numerical count; and (3) its of- 
ficial name (if such there be) printed in a 
manner complying with subsection (c) of 
this section: Provided, That under clauses 
(2) and (3) of this paragraph, reasonable 
variations shall be permitted, and exemp- 
tions as to small packages shall be estab- 
lished, by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary.” 

PROVISION FOR RULEMAKING PROCEDURES IN 
ESTABLISHING OFFICIAL NAMES 

On page 24, line 11, after the word “drugs” 
insert the following: 

“Such designation shall be made as a regu- 
lation upon public notice and in accordance 
with section 4 of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act (5 U.S.C. 1003).” 

On page 24, line 21, after the word “shall” 
insert the following: upon public notice and 
in accordance with the procedures set forth 
in section 4 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act (5 U.S.C, 1003).” 

SUBSTITUTE FOR PROPOSED SECTION 502(N) RE- 

LATING TO INFORMATION TO PHYSICIANS AND 

ADVERTISING 


On page 10, commencing with line 22, 
strike all down through and including line 
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8, page 12, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Section 502 of that Act (21 U.S.C. 352) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: (n) in the case 
of any prescription drug distributed or of- 
fered for sale in any State, unless the manu- 
facturer, packer, or distributor thereof main- 
tains for transmittal and transmits, to any 
practitioner licensed by law of that State 
to administer such drug who makes written 
request for information as to such drug, true 
and correct copies of all printed matter which 
is required to be included in any package in 
which that drug is distributed or sold, or 
such other printed matter approved by the 
Secretary available to practitioners on writ- 
ten request. Nothing in this paragraph shall 
be construed to exempt any person from any 
labeling requirements imposed by or under 
other provisions of this Act.“ 

NO BATCH CERTIFICATION OF ADDITIONAL 
ANTIBIOTICS 

On page 10, commencing with line 18, 
strike all down through and including line 
21; and on page 13, commencing with line 
22, strike all down through and including 
line 11, page 14. 

On page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike the words 
“Drug Industry Antitrust Act“, and insert 
in Heu thereof the following: “Drug and 
Factory Inspection Amendments of 1962”. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR SECTION 3—INFORMATION ON 

PATENTS FOR DRUGS 

Sec. 1. Section 702 of that Act (21 U.S.C. 
372) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection; 

(d) The Secretary is authorized, upon 
request from the Commissioner of Patents, 
to furnish full and complete information 
with respect to such questions relating to 
drugs as the Commissioner may submit con- 
cerning any patent application. The Secre- 
tary is further authorized, upon receipt of 
any such request, to conduct or cause to be 
conducted, such research as may be re- 
quired.” 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I conclude 
by making this point relative to the ne- 
cessity for including in the drug bill a 
good registration and inspection provi- 
sion: Unless we can put this provision 
into the law, we shall be kidding our- 
selves by suggesting that a reputable 
physician will prescribe generically, and 
that this is the way we can cut drug 
prices in this country. Unless a doctor 
can have confidence that there is very 
effective and very rigid inspection, it is 
unrealistic to expect him to prescribe 
other than by trade name. 

I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Nebraska have asked that all the 
amendments presented this morning be 
incorporated in the Rzcorp. That is a 
good idea, but since the amendments re- 
fer to lines and pages in the bill before 
the committee, I think the text of the bill 
to which they refer should be printed in 
the Recorp, so that we can have refer- 
ence one to the other. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Drug Industry 
Antitrust Act“. 
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SHERMAN ACT AMENDMENT 


Sec. 2. The Act entitled “An Act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies”, approved July 2, 
1890 (26 Stat. 209, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 1 
and the following), is amended by inserting 
therein, immediately after section 6 thereof, 
the following new section: 

“Src. 7. (a) For the purposes of sections 
1, 2, and 3 of this Act, every contract, agree- 
ment, or understanding entered into after 
the effective date of this section by (1) any 
applicant to the Commissioner of Patents 
for a patent for a drug (or his successor in 
title) with any other person granting any 
right under such application or for the pur- 
pose of having a patent, shall be made in 
writing and a true and correct copy or (2) 
any patentee, his heirs or assigns, with any 
other person in connection with the granting 
of any right or license of any person under 
such drug patent during the term of that 
patent, shall be made in writing and a true 
and correct copy thereof shall be filed by the 
applicant, patentee, his heirs or assigns, with 
the Commissioner of Patents within ninety 
days after the entering into of such contract, 
agreement, or understanding. 

„b) No copy so filed shall be made avail- 
able for examination, without the consent of 
the person who filed such copy, by any per- 
son other than a duly authorized officer, 
member, or employee of the Patent Office, 
the Department of Justice, or the Federal 
Trade Commission. Nothing herein shall 
prevent the use of such copy in any pro- 

in a court on behalf of the United 
States or before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

“(c) Where a uniform type of agreement, 
license, contract, or understanding is em- 
ployed, the filing of a copy thereof, together 
with a statement setting forth the names 
of all the parties to any such instrument, 
or any additions or changes in terms of the 
uniform instrument with respect to any 
party thereto, may be filed in lieu of each 
separate instrument. 

“(d) Failure of any person to file a copy 
of such contract, agreement, or understand- 
ing, as required to be filed under this sec- 
tion, shall be subject to a penalty of not 
more than $1,000 for each such offense and 
not more than $50 for each day of the con- 
tinuance thereof, which shall accrue to the 
United States and may be recovered in a 
civil action brought by the United States. 

“(e) As used in this section, the term 
‘drug’ has the meaning given thereto by sec- 
tion 201 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 321).” 


PATENTS FOR DRUGS 


Sec. 2 (a) Section 100 of part II of title 
35 of the United States Code (relating to 
the patentability of inventions and grants 
of patents) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) The term ‘drug’ means any drug (as 
defined by section 201 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act) which may be dis- 
pensed only in conformity with the require- 
ments of paragraph (1) of section 503(b) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act.” 

(b) Section 101 of that title is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraphs: 

(1) In addition to the other conditions 
and requirements for patentability under 
this title no patent may be granted for any 
modification of any patented or unpatented 
drug or for a combination of two or more 
drugs unless the Commissioner has deter- 
mined that the therapeutic effect of such 
modification is substantially greater than 
that of the drug so modified or that the 
therapeutic effect of such drugs when taken 
in combination is substantially greater than 
the therapeutic effect of those drugs when 
taken separately, or unless the modification 
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or combination possesses some other sub- 
stantial advantage over the drug so modified 
or the drugs so combined. 

“(2) The specification accompanying any 
application for a patent for a combination 
of two or more drugs, or for any drug in- 
volving a modification of any drug or com- 
bination of drugs, shall contain a full and 
complete written description of the manner 
of making the drugs so combined or the drug 
or combination of drugs so modified and the 
materials used therein, including the names 
of any drugs so used and a declaration as 
to whether such modification or combina- 
tion is to be used as a drug. After receipt 
of any such application and before the grant- 
ing of any patent thereon, the Commissioner 
shall transmit in all cases where he considers 
such referral to be either desirable or nec- 
essary as expeditiously as possible to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
a request for his report and conclusion upon 
the question whether the combination or 
modification so described will have a thera- 
peutic effect substantially greater than that 
of the drugs so combined or the drug so 
modified. Uon receipt of any such request, 
the Secretary shall conduct or cause the 
applicant to conduct or cause to be con- 
ducted such research as may be required. 
The applicant shall furnish to the Secretary 
such clinical data and other information as 
the Secretary may require. 

“(3) Whenever the Secretary shall con- 
clude that any combination of drugs or 
modified drug does not have the therapeu- 
tic effect prescribed in subparagraph (1) 
hereof, he shall so notify the applicant in 
writing by registered or certified mail ad- 
dressed to the applicant at his last known 
address in the records of the Secretary. 
Within sixty days after the date of such no- 
tice, the applicant may submit in writing to 
the Secretary any additional information or 
material the applicant deems pertinent. 
After consideration of such additional in- 
formation and material and opportunity for 
a hearing the Secretary shall make his final 
report and conclusion (with the reasons 
therefor) to the Commissioner. The Secre- 
tary shall cause to be kept a record of all in- 
formation coming before him and his report 
and conclusion thereon. 

“(3) The Secretary shall transmit in writ- 
ing his final report and conclusion to the 
Commissioner which shall be made a formal 
part of the file record of the patent applica- 
tion. The report so made by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare with re- 
spect to any such combination or modifica- 
tion shall be considered by the Commis- 
sioner in determining whether a patent 
therefor may be granted. 

“(4) As used in this section, the term 
‘therapeutic effect’ means the beneficial ef- 
fect of the drug when used in the diagnosis, 
cure, mitigation, treatment, or prevention of 
disease in man, or its effect on the struc- 
ture or any funtion of the body of man.” 

(c) Section 154 of title 35, United States 
Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out the word “Every” in the 
first sentence thereof, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided by this section, every“; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“Every patent for a drug issued after the 
effective date of this paragraph shall con- 
tain a grant to the patentee, his heirs or as- 
signs, of the right to exclude others from 

, using, or selling that drug for the 
term of three years from the date of its issu- 
ance, and for any additional period (not ex- 
ceeding fourteen years) during which the 
holder thereof grants to each qualified appli- 
cant an unrestricted license to make, use, 
and sell that drug in its finished form for 
use by the consumer. If, during any such 
additional period, the patentee fails to grant 
any such license to any qualified applicant 
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within ninety days after receipt of a writ- 
ten request therefor made by that applicant, 
that patentee shall file with the Commis- 
sioner a written report of that fact. After 
receipt of any such report from the holder 
of any such patent, or after a determina- 
tion made by the Commissioner on his own 
motion or upon complaint made by any ap- 
plicant to the effect that the patentee has 
failed to grant to any qualified applicant 
any such license under any such patent 
within ninety days after receipt from that 
applicant during any such additional pe- 
riod of a written request for such license, 
the Commissioner shall cause notice of the 
cancellation of that patent to be published 
in the Federal Register and endorsed upon 
all copies of that patent thereafter distrib- 
uted by the Patent Office. In this para- 
graph— 

“(1) the term ‘qualified applicant’, when 
used with regard to any application for li- 
cense to make, use, and sell any drug, means 
any person who at the time of such applica- 
tion holds an unsuspended and unrevoked 
registration issued under section 508 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and 
against whom no final injunction under sec- 
tion 508 is in effect; and 

2) the term ‘unrestricted license’, 
when used with regard to a patent for any 
drug, means a license which (A) includes a 
description of the manner and process of 
making and using the invention in such full, 
clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable 
any person skilled in the art to which it per- 
tains, or with which it is most nearly con- 
nected to make and use the same, and shall 
set forth the best mode contemplated by the 
patentee of carrying out the invention; and 
(B) contains no condition, limitation, or re- 
striction upon the manufacture, use, or sale 
thereof other than the payment by the licen- 
see of a royalty not exceeding 8 percentum 
of the gross selling price received by the 
licensee for the sale of that drug in its fin- 
ished form for use by the consumer.” 


FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 3. (a) The following amendments are 
made to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act: 

(1) Section 201(p)(1) of that Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(p)(1), defining the term “new 
drug”, is amended by (A) inserting therein, 
immediately after the words to evaluate the 
safety”, the words “and efficacy", and (B) 
inserting therein, immediately after the 
words “as safe“, the words “and efficacious”. 

(2) Section 201(p)(2) of that Act (21 
U.S.C. 321(p)(2)) is amended by inserting 
therein, immediately after the word safety“, 
the words “and efficacy”. 

(3) Section 201 of that Act (21 U.S.C. 321) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(v) The term ‘State’ means any State or 
possession of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico.“ 

(4) That portion of section 502(b) of that 
Act (21 U.S.C. 352(b)), relating to mis- 
branded drugs and devices, which precedes 
the colon contained therein is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) If in packaged form unless it bears a 
label containing (1) the name, place of busi- 
ness of the manufacturer, packer, or dis- 
tributor, and the registration number as- 
signed under section 508 hereof to the person 
who manufactured, prepared or propagated 
the drug if it is a prescription drug; (2) an 
accurate statement of the quantity of the 
contents In terms of weight, measure, or 
numerical count; (3) its official name printed 
in type at least as large and as prominent as 
that used for any trade or brand name ap- 
pearing on such label; and (4) the date, if 
any, beyond which the contents of such 
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package cannot be expected to produce their 
intended specific results”. 

(5) Section 602(e) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 
352(e)) is amended by— 

(A) striking out the words “If it is a drug 
and is not designated solely by a name recog- 
nized in an official compendium unless its 
label bears (1) the common or usual name of 
the drug, if such there be; and (2) in case 
it is fabricated from two or more ingredients, 
the common or usual name” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “If it is a drug fabri- 
cated from two or more ingredients unless its 
label bears the official name and quantity”. 

(B) by striking out in the proviso the 
words “of clause (2). 

(6) Section 502(1) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 
352(1)) is amended by inserting in the first 
sentence thereof, immediately after “bacitra- 
cin,”, the words “or any other antibiotic 

(7) Section 502 of that Act (21 U.S.C. 352) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(n) In the case of any drug distributed 
or offered for sale in any State, unless the 
manufacturer, packer, or distributor 
thereof 

“(1) includes with any information trans- 
mitted to any practitioner licensed by law of 
that State to administer such drug (A) a 
true and correct copy of all printed matter 
which the Secretary has required to be in- 
cluded in any package in which that drug is 
distributed or sold, or matter approved by 
the Secretary available to practitioners on 
request, and (B) in the case of any drug as 
to which any application has been made 
effective under section 505 of this Act, a full, 
true, and correct statement of all findings of 
fact and determinations made by the Secre- 
tary under that section with respect to that 
drug, as the Secretary may require; or 

2) includes in all advertisements and 
other descriptive printed matter issued or 
caused to be issued by the manufacturer, 
packer, distributor, or others with respect to 
that drug (A) the official name thereof 
printed in type at least as large and as promi- 
nent as that used for any trade or brand 
name thereof, (B) warning or summary 
thereof prepared with the approval of the 
Secretary as to any dangerous or harmful 
property or effect thereof, and (C) a full and 
correct statement of its efficacy: Provided, 
That the term ‘advertisements’ shall include 
all forms of advertising, whether transmitted 
directly to physicians, published in medical 
journals or other media, and whether in 
printed or oral form. 

“(o) If it is a drug subject to the provi- 
sions of section 503(b)(1) of this Act and 
was manufactured, propagated, or prepared 
by a person who at the time of its manufac- 
ture, propagation, or preparation did not 
hold an unsuspended and unrevoked regis- 
tration issued under section 508 of this Act.“ 

(8) Section 505(b) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 
355 (b)) is amended by inserting therein, 
immediately after the words “is safe for use”, 
the words “and whether such drug is effica- 
cious in use.” 

(9) Section 505(c) of that Act (21 U.S.C, 
855(c)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) No application filed under subsection 
(b) shall become effective until the Secre- 
tary has (1) determined, after the conduct 
of such investigation and tests as he may 
consider n that the new drug de- 
scribed in that application is safe for use and 
is efficacious in use, under conditions pre- 
seribed, recommended, or suggested in the 
labeling thereof, and (2) transmitted to the 
applicant in writing notice of his determina- 
tion,” 

(10) Section 505(d) of that Act (21 U.S. C. 
355(d)) is amended by— 

(A) inserting in clause (1), immediately 
after the words is safe for use“, the words 
“and is efficacious in use”; 
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(B) inserting in clause (2), immediately 
preceding the semicolon at the end thereof, 
a comma and the following: or that the 
results of such tests show that such drug is 
not efficacious in use or do not show that 
such drug is efficacious in use”; 

(C) inserting in clause (4), immediately 
after the words “is safe for use“, the words 
“and efficacious in use“; and 

(D) striking out in clause (4) the com- 
ma following the words “he shall” and all 
thereafter to and including the comma im- 
mediately preceding the words “issue an 
order”. 

(11) Section 505(e) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 
355(e)) is amended by— 

(A) inserting therein, immediately after 
the words “The effectiveness of an“, the 
word “approved”; and 

(B) inserting in clause (1) thereof, im- 
mediately after the words “is unsafe for 
use“, the words or is not efficacious in use“. 

(12) Section 507 of that Act (21 U.S.C. 
357) is amended by— 

(A) amending the section caption to read 
as follows: “Certification of Antibiotic 
Drugs”; 

(B) striking out the word “or” where it 
appears immediately preceding the word 
“bacitracin” in the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) thereof; 

(C) inserting in the first sentence thereof, 
immediately after “bacitracin,”, the words 
“or any other antibiotic drug,”; and 

(D) inserting after “507” in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (e) thereof the words 
“and has not been exempted under section 
507(c)”. 

(18) Chapter V of that Act (21 U.S.C. 351 
and the following), relating to drugs and 
devices, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 


“REGISTRATION OF PRODUCERS OF PRESCRIPTION 
DRUGS 


“Sec, 508. (a) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘drug’ means any drug 
which is subject to the provisions of section 
503(b)(1) of this Act and is manufactured, 
prepared, or propagated for distribution in 
interstate or foreign commerce, or within the 
District of Columbia, a possession of the 
United States, or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; and 

“(2) the term ‘manufacture, preparation, 
or propagation’ shall not include the com- 
pounding or other preparation of a drug by 
a pharmacist in compliance with a prescrip- 
tion given by a duly licensed physician for a 
particular patient. 

“(b) The Secretary shall promulgate reg- 
ulations prescribing the qualifications re- 
quired for the manufacture, preparation, or 
propagation of drugs, and regulations pre- 
scribing for any plant, facility, or estab- 
lishment engaged in the manufacture, prep- 
aration, or propagation of any drug or class 
of drugs such standards and requirements 
as he shall determine to be necessary (1) 
to insure the continued chemical structure, 
strength, quality, purity, safety, and efficacy 
of such drug or class of drugs, and (2) 
to provide for adequate inspection of such 
plants, facilities, and establishments. Such 
regulations shall include, but are not limited 
to, provisions relating to: the adequacy of 
any commercial testing laboratories which 
perform assays or other laboratory services 
related to the manufacture, preparation, or 
propagation of any drug or drugs; plant 
sanitation; raw materials used and ana- 
lytical reports on such materials; formula 
cards and actual manufacturing working 
sheets; batch records; weighing and meas- 
uring controls; coding systems; facilities for 
maintaining separate identity for each 
drug; cleaning of equipment between 
batches; quarantine of drugs until after 
clearance with the control laboratory; and, 
the complaint file of the establishment. 
Any officer, agent, or employee of the De- 
partment, authorized by the Secretary for 
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that purpose, may, during all reasonable 
hours, enter and inspect any plant, facility, 
or establishment (including all warehouses, 
laboratories, other premises, vehicles and all 
records and pertinent equipment used in 
connection therewith) operated or to be 
operated within any State by any registrant 
or any applicant for a registration under 
this section for the manufacture, prepara- 
tion, or propagation of any drug. 

“(c) Under regulations which the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe, he shall register and 
assign a registration number to any person, 
upon application and a showing by the ap- 
plicant of proper qualifications, for the man- 
ufacture, preparation, or propagation of one 
or more drugs as specified in the application. 

(d) No person may engage within any 
State in the manufacture, preparation, or 
propagation of any drug unless such 
holds an unsuspended and unrevoked regis- 
tration issued under this section. No person 
may import any drug into any State from 
any foreign country, or distribute within 
any State any drug imported from any for- 
eign country, unless such drug was manu- 
factured, prepared, or propagated by a person 
holding an unsuspended and unrevoked 
registration issued under this section. 

“(e) No registration may be granted under 
this section to any person for the manufac- 
ture, preparation, or propagation of any drug 
or drugs unless the applicant therefor dem- 
onstrates to the Secretary that the plant, 
facility, or other establishment in which 
such drug or drugs is to be manufactured, 
prepared, or propagated complies with the 
regulations adopted by the Secretary. 

“(f) No registration may be granted to 
any person under this section for the man- 
ufacture, preparation, or propagation of any 
drug or drugs in any plant, facility, or other 
establishment within any foreign country 
unless the Secretary has determined that 
adequate and effective means are available 
to determine from time to time whether that 
plant, facility, or other establishment con- 
tinues to fulfill the requirements established 
under subsection (b) with respect to that 
drug or drugs. If at any time the Secre- 
tary determines that such means no longer 
are available for that determination as to 
any such plant, facility, or other establish- 
ment he shall suspend or revoke any regis- 
tration then in effect under this section for 
the manufacture, preparation, or propaga- 
tion of that drug or drugs in that plant, 
facility, or other establishment until such 
time as he shall have determined that such 
means are available for that determination. 
Any registration granted under this section 
for the manufacture, preparation, or propa- 
gation of any drug within any foreign coun- 
try may include such conditions, including 
compliance with any of the requirements of 
this chapter and of chapter III of this Act, 
as the Secretary may determine to be re- 
quired for the protection of public health 
and safety and such fees as are necessary 
to provide and maintain adequate inspection 
as prescribed in this section. 

„(g) (1) Within thirty days after notice 
to an applicant for registration under this 
section that his application has been denied, 
the applicant may file with the Secretary 
his objection to such action, specifying with 
particularity the basis for such objection 
and requesting a public hearing thereon. 
As soon as may be practicable after receipt 
of any such objection, the Secretary shall 
conduct such hearing to receive evidence 
with respect to the issues raised by such 
objection. After completion of that hear- 
ing, the Secretary shall promptly enter and 
make public his final order upon such ob- 
jection. Each order entered upon any such 
objection shall include a statement setting 
forth in detail the findings of fact and the 
conclusions upon which the order is based. 

“(2) In a case of actual controversy as 
to any such final order issued under this sec- 
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tion, the applicant for registration may ob- 
tain judicial review of that order by filing 
in the court of appeals of the United States 
for the judicial circuit wherein such person 
resides or has his principal place of busi- 
ness, or in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, within 
sixty days after the entry of such order, a 
petition praying that the order be set aside. 

“(8) A copy of each such petition shall be 
served forthwith by the petitioner upon the 
Secretary or upon any officer designated by 
him for that purpose. The Secretary there- 
upon shall certify to and file in the court a 
transcript of the proceedings and the record 
on which his order was based as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. Upon such filing the court shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction to affirm or set aside 
the order. The findings of the Secretary 
with respect to questions of fact shall be 
sustained if based upon a fair evaluation of 
the entire record. The court shall advance 
on the docket and expedite the disposition 
of all causes filed therein pursuant to this 
subsection. 

“(4) If, in the course of any such judicial 
review, application is made to the court by 
any party thereto for leave to adduce addi- 
tional evidence, the court may order such 
additional evidence to be taken before the 
Secretary and to be adduced upon the hear- 
ing in such a manner and upon such terms 
and conditions as the court may deem 
proper, if such evidence is material and 
reasonable ground has been shown for fail- 
ure to adduce such evidence in the proceed- 
ings below. The Secretary may modify his 
findings of fact, conclusions, and order by 
reason of any additional evidence so taken, 
and shall file with the court any such modi- 
fied findings, conclusions, or order. The 
judgment of the court affirming or setting 
aside, in whole or in part, any final order 
under this section shall be final, subject only 
to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certification 
as provided in section 1254 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 

“(h)(1) In addition to any other avail- 
able enforcement remedy, upon a determina- 
tion by the Secretary that any holder of any 
registration no longer possesses qualifica- 
tions for the manufacture, preparation, or 
propagation of any drug or drugs, or that 
any plant, facility, or establishment, in 
whole or in part, no longer complies with 
the requirements specified therefor, the 
Secretary shall notify the registrant by reg- 
istered or certified mail of the Secretary's 
determination and the grounds therefor and 
fixing a date, not less than thirty days after 
such notice, before which the registrant may 
demonstrate to the Secretary why he should 
not proceed in court for the suspension or 
revocation of the registration of such holder, 
or the registrant’s right to manufacture, 
prepare, or propagate any drug or drugs in 
a plant, facility, or establishment, or in any 
part thereof, or to manufacture, prepare, or 
propagate any specified drug or drugs, as 
the facts may warrant. If, after the date 
fixed in such notice, the Secretary finds that 
good cause exists for proceeding in court, 
he shall file in the district court of the 
United States for the district in which the 
registrant resides or has his principal place 
of business a petition praying for the sus- 
pension or revocation of the registration, the 
registrant's right under the registration to 
engage in the manufacture, preparation, or 
propagation of any drug or drugs in any 
plant, facility, or establishment, or in any 
part thereof, or to manufacture, prepare, or 
propagate any specified drug or drugs, as he 
may deem the facts to warrant. 

“Whenever the Secretary has made a deter- 
mination that any registrant no longer 
possesses qualifications for the manufacture, 
preparation, or propagation of any drug or 
drugs, or that any plant, facility, or estab- 
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lishment, in whole or in part, no longer 
complies with the requirements specified 
therefor, in such manner as may substan- 
tially affect the safety of any drug or drugs, 
he may immediately proceed with the filing 
of a petition in court as hereinbefore pro- 
vided and a petition praying for temporary 
injunction suspending the registration of 
such registrant, or the use of any plant, facil- 
ity, or establishment, in whole or in part, or 
the manufacture, preparation, or propaga- 
tion of any specific drug or drugs, pending 
the final determination of the cause. The 
district court, upon a showing by the Secre- 
tary that the safety of such drug or drugs 
may be substantially affected by the failure 
of the registrant to meet such qualifications, 
shall grant such temporary injunction, pend- 
ing a final judgment. 

“(2) A copy of such petition shall be 
served in accordance with the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. Upon such filing the 
court shall have exclusive jurisdiction to 
determine the issues and enter judgment 
thereon. Such judgment of the court shall 
be final, subject only to review by the court 
of appeals as provided in section 1291 of title 
28 and by the Supreme Court of the United 
States as provided in section 1254 of title 28 
of the United States Code. The court shall 
advance on the docket and expedite the dis- 
position of all causes filed therein pursuant 
to this section. 

(1) No person shall in any manner ob- 
struct or interfere with, or attempt or con- 
spire with any other person to obstruct or 
interfere with, the performance by the Secre- 
tary or any officer, agent, or employee of the 
Department of any duty imposed upon him 
by or pursuant to this section. Whoever 
violates the provisions of this subsection 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“(j) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent any person engaged in the 
manufacture, propagation, or preparation of 
a drug or drugs on the day before the effec- 
tive date of this Act from continuing such 
manufacture, propagation, or preparation of 
such drug or drugs until an application for 
registration has been filed by such person 
and finally acted upon by the Secretary or 
the court under this section: Provided, That 
such an application has been filed by such 
person with the Secretary within one hun- 
dred and eighty days from the effective date 
of this Act. 


“REVIEW AND DESIGNATION OF OFFICIAL NAMES 
OF DRUGS 


“Sec. 509. (a) The Secretary may desig- 
nate an official name for any drug if he de- 
termines that such action is necessary or de- 
sirable in the interest of usefulness and 
simplicity. Any official name designated un- 
der this section for any drug shall be the 
only official name of that drug used in any 
official compendium published after such 
name has been prescribed or for any other 
purpose of this Act. 

“(b) Within a reasonable time after the 
effective date of this section, and at such 
other times as he may deem necessary, the 
Secretary shall cause a review to be made of 
the official names by which drugs are iden- 
tified in the official United States Pharma- 
copoeia, the official Homeopathic Pharma- 
copoeia of the United States, and the official 
National Formulary, and all supplements 
thereto, to determine whether revision of 
any of those names is necessary or desirable 
in the interest of usefulness and simplicity. 

“(c) Whenever he determines after any 
such review that (1) any such official name 
is unduly complex or is not useful for any 
other reason, (2) two or more official names 
have been applied to a single drug, or to two 
or more drugs which are identical in chemi- 
cal structure and pharmacological action 
and which are substantially identical in 
strength, quality, and purity, or (3) no ofi- 
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cial name has been applied to a medically 
useful drug, re shall transmit in writing to 
the compiler of each official compendium in 
which that drug or drugs are identified and 
recognized his request for the recommenda- 
tion of a single official name for such drug 
or drugs which will have usefulness and 
simplicity. Whenever such a single official 
name has not been recommended within one 
hundred and eighty days after such request, 
or the Secretary determines that any name 
so recommended is not useful for any reason, 
he shall designate a single official name for 
such drug or drugs. Whenever he determines 
that the name so recommended is useful, 
he shall designate that name as the official 
name of such drug or drugs. 

“(d) After each such review, and at such 
other times as the Secretary may determine 
to be necessary or desirable, the Secretary 
shall cause to be compiled, published, and 
publicly distributed a list which shall list 
all revised official names of drugs designated 
under this section and shall contain such 
descriptive and explanatory matter as the 
Secretary may determine to be required for 
the effective use of those names. 

“(e) Upon a request in writing by any 
compiler of an official compendium that the 
Secretary exercise the authority granted to 
him under section 509(a), he shall designate 
the official name of the drug for which the 
request is made. 

“Sec. 510. The Secretary shall publish in 
convenient and readable form and shall dis- 
tribute on a current basis to physicians, 
hospitals, medical and nurse training schools, 
depository libraries, and Federal, State, and 
local government offices concerned with the 
handling and utilization of drugs, true and 
correct copies of all printed matter which 
the Secretary has required to be included in 
any package in which any drug is distributed 
or sold or brochures approved by the Secre- 
tary available to practitioners on request.” 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield the floor—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I thought 
I had the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield, 

Mr. HART. I apologize. 
I had the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield the floor. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. HART. This reminds me of what. 
occurred earlier. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is, the Sena- 
tor has the floor, but does not have the 
votes. Is that what he is talking about? 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Michi- 
gan has not expressed any opinion as to 
who should or should not have been con- 
sulted, when or where, but based upon 
our discussion this afternoon and our 
experience this morning, it has been sug- 
gested that in the Judiciary Committee 
one of the reasons why we cannot get 
out of committee bills in a certain area 
is that we have a very able chairman. 
The converse is being demonstrated— 
that, if the chairman rules it, we can get 
other bills out. This also is a moral. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a brief discus- 
sion? 

Does the Senator decline to yield? 

Mr. HART. I do not want to be put 
in the position of seeming not to want 
to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. My purpose was to 
make a suggestion which I hope will be 
constructive. Apparently there is some 
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difference of opinion as to whether the 
President wants the bill of the distin- 
guished Senator or the amendments 
which we have before us. I suggest to 
the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee that he have a talk with the 
President, It seems so simple. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have talked with 
the President; I have talked with those 
who are advising him as to what 
they want in the bill. The bill as 
amended in the subcommittee follows 
the President’s recommendations. Of 
course, I want to know how the admin- 
istration stands now and what their 
position may be now, and the position 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; but judging by his letter 
and what has been told me, the subcom- 
mittee bill was the bill that was desired, 
with a few modifications. It would have 
brought prices down. This bill has some 
good features in it, but it would not bring 
prices down. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, do 
I have recognition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator from Michigan yielded the floor? 

Mr. HART. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
little 5-minute speech started 1 hour 
and 35 minutes ago. I think all the 
members of the committee have had 
their say 

Mr. ERVIN. Except me. I have not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. I thought every member 
of the committee had had his say. Iam 
trying to expedite the business before 
the Senate, for a number of reasons. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I feel, in 
view of the statement of the Senator 
from Tennessee, that I owe it to myself, 
as well as to the Senate, to say some- 
thing. 

I have not received any advice from 
either the White House or the pharma- 
ceutical industry, as to how I should vote 
on the bill we have been discussing. I 
have been trying to use the faculties 
with which nature has endowed me and 
such experiences as I have had in de- 
ciding how to vote on the bill which the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has been 
considering. 

I can assure the Senator from Tennes- 
see that I am just as much interested 
in having cheap drugs as he is. I am 
interested in having cheap automobiles. 
Iam interested in bringing down the cost 
of everything, because I think everything 
is too high. But I have some convictions 
in respect to what makes the free enter- 
prise system work. I think the best 
description of the free enterprise sys- 
tem is that given by the English Poet 
Kipling in the poem in which he discusses 
the occasion on which the Kaiser called 
all the men of Germany together and 
made a suggestion that they should work 
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for the Fatherland rather than their 
families. Everybody seemed to be in 
favor of the proposal until one old Ger- 
man arose and stated: 

Until men are built like angels 

With hammer and chisel and pin, 

We shall work for ourselves and a woman 

For ever and ever. Amen. 


I think that poem reveals what makes 
the free enterprise system work. I think 
if we want to get new drugs, or improve- 
ments in drugs, or improvements in 
automobiles, or improvements in any- 
thing else, we must offer incentives. 
We must assure men that they will enjoy 
the fruits of their own labor. 

I knew nothing about this bill until 
it came from the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly. At that time it had 
a provision in it, as I interpret it, which 
said that if any drug or pharmaceutical 
company risked its money and used its 
knowledge and skill in research, and dis- 
covered a new drug and got a patent 
on it, its patent would expire 3 years 
after it had discovered the new drug, 
and put the drug on the market, unless 
it consented to give licenses to any other 
drug manufacturers to manufacture and 
sell that drug at an 8-percent royalty. 

That provision did not satisfy my no- 
tions of free enterprise. I thought that 
provision undertook to take the fruit of 
one man’s labor and one man’s research 
and one man’s expenditure and give it 
to other men who had not spent any 
money, who had not exercised their 
brains, and who had not done any re- 
search. I thought it undertook to take 
the fruit of one man’s labor away from 
him and give it to others who had done 
nothing to deserve it. I do not think 
the free enterprise system will work 
under any such method as that. I did 
not favor that provision because it runs 
counter to my understanding of the in- 
centive which makes the free enterprise 
system work. I am opposed to taking 
the fruits of one man’s labor, research, 
and industry, and giving them to another 
man who, in the words of the Bible, 
“reaps when he has not strawed.” 

I was opposed to that provision. 

I was doubtful as to the wisdom of 
another provision in the bill which also 
involved an amendment of the patent 
laws. 

I heard both sides of the argument on 
that. I heard what my good friend from 
Tennessee had to say about it, and I 
heard what the folks on the other side 
had to say about it. The more I heard 
the more confused the issue became. I 
did not know which side was right and 
which side was wrong. It may be that 
the patent law ought to be amended as 
provided in that particular section. 

The section also had some provision 
authorizing the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents to seek advice from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. I 
personally thought that provision ought 
to be sent to the Subcommittee on Pat- 
ents for further study in order that its 
wisdom or unwisdom might be made 
manifest. 

I left the Senate last Friday to attend 
a wedding in North Carolina and have 
not been at any secret meeting anywhere 
at any time about this matter. But 
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when I went to the meeting of the Judi- 
ciary Committee this morning there was 
a gentleman present who said he repre- 
sented the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare which was charged 
with certain duties under the first sec- 
tion of the bill which was acted upon at 
the committee meeting this morning. I 
voted for an amendment which this gen- 
tleman stated that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare wanted 
the committee to adopt as a substitute 
for the provision. The vote for the 
adoption of this substitute was about 9 
to 3. I thought the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was un- 
der the control of the Democratic Party. 
I did not know that the minority leader, 
Senator DIRKSEN, or the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] had charge of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

When the amendment was offered I 
decided that I would vote for it for sev- 
eral reasons. In the first place, the de- 
bate left me in doubt as to whether the 
provision under consideration was sound 
or not. So, when the Department which 
was to be charged with some duties un- 
der the section came in and said, “This 
is the substitute we want,” I voted for it 
in the belief that it was a good Demo- 
cratic proposal, as well as something 
which was stated in simple understand- 
able English. 

Then the gentleman who said he rep- 
resented the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare also said that the 
Department did not favor what is called 
the registration provision of the bill. I 
had read the registration provision, and 
I would call it a licensing provision. As 
I construed it, this provision would con- 
fer on the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare the power to ex- 
clude people from the manufacture of 
drugs. I stated that I would vote for 
a substitute amendment recommended 
by this gentleman which eliminated the 
licensing provisions, but gave HEW the 
power to make drug manufacturers take 
measures calculated to protect the pub- 
lic health. 

I am fundamentally opposed to ex- 
cluding people from earning an honest 
livelihood, and I am opposed to giving 
to the Government the right to say 
who can pursue a certain occupation and 
who cannot pursue that occupation, ex- 
cept under the most extraordinary con- 
ditions. 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare representative said: 

The Department does not want this pow- 
er. We do not want the power to license 
people. We do not want to exclude people 
from the drug business. All we ask is the 
power to control these people in the inter- 
ests of public health when they are in the 
business. 


And he also said: 


This amendment does what the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
wants to do. 


Mr. President, it is always a refresh- 
ing thing to me to see any kind of a 
governmental agency which says it does 
not want more power. So, when the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare came in and said: “We do not 
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want the power that this bill attempts 
to give us,” I said to myself, The views 
of the Department are in harmony with 
mine. I do not believe that the Federal 
Government ought to say who can en- 
gage in business and who cannot en- 
gage in business. I think in a field like 
this, which affects the public health, 
there should be the power to control the 
person and to make him act in the inter- 
ests of the public health in regard to 
manufacturing, when he starts manu- 
facturing.” 

Mr. President, I am sorry that my 
vote did not please everybody. I voted 
my honest convictions. I voted my sin- 
cere convictions. I have not been to any 
secret meetings with anybody. I have 
not conspired with anybody. Nobody is 
responsible for my vote but me. 

Mr. President, I am a somewhat mod- 
est person. The bill relating to drugs 
presents complicated questions. I do not 
claim that I have the absolute possession 
of all the truth in respect to them, and 
that those who disagree with me have 
none whatever. Consequently, I shall not 
criticize anybody who votes in a different 
manner from the way I vote on these 
questions. I shall say that I am as sin- 
cere and as intellectually honest in my 
vote as those who vote with me or those 
who vote the contrary position. 

I make this statement because I think 
the place to settle differences between 
the members of the Judiciary Committee 
is first in the committee and then in the 
Senate. 

I wish to apologize for feeling that I 
had to say anything whatever on this 
subject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator says 
little enough, and we enjoyed listening 
to him, as always. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I now yield to the 
distinguished minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Illinois may proceed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I hope 
my distinguished friend from Tennessee 
will do me the honor to give me a little 
attention. I have a great affection for 
him. I like his relentlessness. He is as 
single purposed as an Apache Indian. 
He is as gracious as a Victorian lady. 
There is a rare diligence about him, and 
a rare consistency about him also. 

The difficulty is that we do not agree 
on the fundamental thesis. Iam glad he 
is a patient man when he essays to 
change the result. His patience is cer- 
tainly equal to that of Job. I think he 
makes Job look a little like an amateur, 
for he has spent 24% years investigating 
price increases in the drug industry, and 
then when we finally come along with a 
bill, the bill has nothing whatsoever to 
do with prices. There is nothing in the 
bill which provides for a reduction in the 
price of drugs. This is quite a different 
kettle of fish. That is where the diffi- 
culty arises. 

My name has been rather freely used 
in connection with the amendments 
which have been submitted. 

The first amendment I submitted this 
morning was adopted by a vote of 9 to 3. 
There are six Republicans on the com- 
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mittee. I am sure it would take a great 
deal of eloquence and persuasion on my 
part to give anyone the idea that I was 
operating the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. We simply co- 
operate in the interests of a good bill. 

I am like the fellow who came home 
one night, who got his dinner and then 
told his wife he was going to sit up with a 
sick lodge brother. He got home at 
about 2 o’clock in the morning and, 
traditionally, his wife was waiting for 
him. “Where have you been?” she 
said. He said, “I have been sitting up 
with my sick friend.” She asked, “What 
was his name?“ He said, His name was 
Murphy.” 

The wife did not bother the man fur- 
ther. In the morning the man went off 
to work. His wife got out the telephone 
book. She learned that there were 12 
Murphys in the book. She called up 
every Murphy in the book and said to 
the Mrs. Murphy, Was my husband with 
your husband last night?” And every 
one of the 12 Mrs. Murphys said, Les.“ 
{Laughter.] When the man got home 
that night, he put his dinner bucket on 
the kitchen cabinet, washed his hands 
under the spigot, and knew that the 
waters of vehemence were to come down 
with force upon his head. 

He waited only for it to begin. When 
she got through, a great smile suffused 
his face like a western sunset. 

She said, “I called up all the Murphys 
and you sat up in 12 different places 
last night.” 

He said, “Darling, never have I seen 
such cooperation on the part of the 
Murphys.” 

So we on this side have been co- 
operating in the interest of a bill. 

My distinguished friend from Tennes- 
see is a little frustrated. I have been 
frustrated, too. I have sponsored some 
legislative brain children which have 
never seen the light of day, or got 
through the great and realistic hour. 
So I have been frustrated. There is a 
plebeian and impolite term for it. I 
think it is called a bellyache. I shall 
ask my pharmacological friend from 
Minnesota to prescribe for it. 

We are interested in a good bill. We 
have been confronted with a proposal 
to amend the basic patent law of our 
country. The Subcommittee on Patents 
had not even looked at the bill. What 
were we to do about it? Whether or 
not we were on good ground, I merely 
point out to the Senate that in our 
country there are approximately 180 
million people. We have the strongest 
patent protection. There have been 60 
major drug discoveries since 1940. In 
Great Britain, France, West Germany, 
and Switzerland combined, where there 
is an aggregate of 150 million people, but 
only intermediate patent protection, 
there were only 29 discoveries. 

Italy has 50 million people. It has 
no patent protection on drugs. From 
1940 to 1960 not a single patented drug 
discovery came from Italy. 

Can anyone say that we have not a 
good patent law? If those figures do 
not prove that we have, I do not know 
what would. But the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee wanted to sell 
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us on the idea that we should amend 
the patent section of the Sherman Act 
in a drug bill. I suggest that Senators 
should read the proposed language. It 
is most intriguing. One is almost re- 
quired to have a book of logarithms, a 
slide rule, and a U.S. Pharmacopoeia 
to read and understand it. My good 
friend talks about confusion. Some- 
times there is confusion confounded. 

Then, of course, in addition to other 
conditions and requirements for patent- 
ability, there is the question of the pat- 
entability of a drug. Under the pro- 
posed title no patent may be granted 
for any modification of any patented or 
unpatented drug or for any combination 
of two or more drugs unless the Com- 
missioner determines that the thera- 
peutic effect of such modification is sub- 
stantially greater than that of the drug 
so modified. 

What does that mean? It takes some 
puzzling to find out what that language 
means, except that we know it is a 
modification of the Patent Act. Why 
was it placed in this measure? The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee put 
it in. He thinks we ought to lie back 
and accept it. In the interest of the 
preservation of a great patent system 
and a great drug industry, the provision 
was stricken. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The provision was 
recommended after extensive hearings. 
It was recommended by the President 
of the United States in his letter, and 
was modified by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] in his amend- 
ment. The language, “Or some other 
substantial advantage over the drug so 
modified” was strongly recommended by 
the Commissioner of Patents. The Com- 
missioner of Patents gave his reasons, 
saying that the courts had eliminated 
the utility test in connection with drugs, 
and he noted the language as modified 
by the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
McCLELLAN] which would require him 
to pass upon whether drugs should be 
patented or not. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
statement of the Senator is an opinion 
and is not borne out by the record. I 
think that has been disclosed. 

With respect to compulsory licensing, 
what an alien provision to put in our 
patent structure, I know one company 
that spent $31 million in research on a 
definite drug and its many derivatives. 
How can they get it back in 3 years? 
What do they do? They back off and 
say, “That leaves us no incentive for 
research.” 

Somehow they must get it back. That 
is why we insisted on striking out that 
provision. Who put it in there in the 
first place? We did not put it in the 
bill. It came from our distinguished 
friend from Tennessee. 

I was gloriously written up in Mr. 
Drew Pearson’s column as being one of 
those trying to increase the price of 
drugs. We are merely trying to keep a 
patent section intact in the hope of pre- 
scrving the incentive of our free enter- 
prise system. That goes also for regis- 
tration. The section referred to is not 
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a registration section. It is a licensing 
provision. 

Senators should read the conditions 
precedent and the conditions under 
which a license could be suspended. 
The burden of proof is upon the indus- 
try to prove to the Department of 
‘Health, Education, and Welfare that the 
industry ought to have their license 
back. 

That has no place in the American 
system. I know that my gracious friend 
from Tennessee nurtures and cherishes 
those feelings with a deep conviction. 
But with an equally deep conviction I 
do not share them. I intend to fight 
them on every occasion. I am glad that 
the Committee on the Judiciary has 
reached such prestige now that it can 
hold its hearings in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one correction? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator said 
that if a drug manufacturer was manu- 
facturing drugs, the HEW could put him 
out of business, and the burden was on 
him to show that he had the proper san- 
itation, and so forth. The bill from the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Legislation, of course, would require 
that the Commissioner of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare obtain an injunc- 
tion, and the burden would be on him 
to show that he did not have proper 
sanitation. So the Senator got that 
wrong, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No, the Senator from 
Ilinois did not get it wrong. The job 
we had was to sell the proposal in the 
subcommittee. The subcommittee has 
been at meetings in the minority leader’s 
office a good many times. We merely 
stroll over there from here, and then 
day after day we discuss the bill about 
which we are speaking. I do not know 
how long those discussions have gone on. 
But putting the burden of proof in every 
case upon the industry or the person 
engaged in industry is not proper. On 
one previous occasion when a bill that 
dealt with mergers, and so forth, was 
before the Senate the then chairman of 
the subcommittee from the other side of 
the aisle invited the head of the Anti- 
trust Division under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to come to my office. We 
sat around and talked. Finally the head 
of the Antitrust Division said to me, “Do 
you know what you are doing, Senator 
DIRKSEN?” 


I said, “I certainly do.” 

He said, “What you are trying to do 
is to let industry pick its own battle- 
ground in a fight with Government.” 

I said, “What do you think I am trying 
to do if it is not that, in the interest of 
preserving a great, free system that has 
done so much, and whose incentives must 
be preserved.” 

Mr. President, we are as desirous as 
anyone else to get a good drug bill. I 
think if the amendments are agreed to, 
we will get a good drug bill. I salute the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. He presides over a great 
committee. He does it efficiently. He 
does what a chairman ought to do. 
When his administration asks for a bill, 
he is up against a stalemate. Then, of 
course, he calls in consultants and asks, 
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“Can you fashion something that will be 
agreeable to all sides and yet effectively 
do the job?” 

I salute him for the great chairman 
that he is. 

Now we will carry this proposal back 
to the Judiciary Committee. We are 
supposed to meet tomorrow morning. I 
do not know how long the meeting will 
take. There will be about 8 or 10 amend- 
ments. I hope we shall deal with them 
expeditiously. Iam even willing to agree 
with my distinguished friend from Ten- 
nessee that, with the consent of the com- 
mittee, we take 5 minutes on a side on 
each amendment. In an hour and 30 
minutes we can get a Senate bill on the 
calendar. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10802) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] on behalf of himself 
and other Senators. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH] who, if he were present, 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I with- 
hold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HL], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lonc]l, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpvan], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
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Lone], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL], and the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone] would each vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrn] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] is paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Arkansas would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Michigan 
would vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case], the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. Case], the Senators from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corrox and Mr. MUR- 
PHY], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youne] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busx], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. MurrHY], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 28, as follows: 


[No. 85 Leg.] 
YEAS—42 
Anderson Gruening Metcalf 
Bartlett Hart Monroney 
Bible Hartke Morse 
Burdick Hickey Moss 
Byrd, W. Va Humphrey Muskie 
Cannon Jackson Neuberger 
Carroll Kefauver Pastore 
Church Kerr Smith, Mass 
Cooper Kuchel Sparkman 
Douglas Long, Hawali Symington 
Dworshak uson Imadge 
Eastland Mansfield Williams, N.J 
Engle McCarthy Yarborough 
Ervin McGee Young, Ohio 
NAYS—28 
Allott Goldwater Pearson 
Beall Hayden Prouty 
Bennett Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Boggs Holland Robertson 
Butler Hruska Scott 
Carlson Keating Smith, Maine 
Curtis Lausche Wiley 
Dirksen Miller Williams, Del. 
Ellender Morton 
Fong Mundt 
NOT VOTING—30 
Aiken Pulbright Murphy 
Bush Gore ell 
Byrd, Va Hill Randolph 
Capehart Javits 
Case, N. J Johnston Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Long, Mo Stennis 
Clark Long, La Thurmond 
Cotton McClellan Tower 
a McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
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So Mr. Morse’s amendment was Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, may I The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
agreed to. inquire of the Senator from Oregon if amendment will be stated. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that upon the 
conclusion of its business tonight, the 
Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10802) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there will be no further votes tonight. 
It is my understanding that the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] will 
offer an amendment which will be made 
the pending business. The amendment 
relates to access roads. 

Before the amendment is offered, the 
Senator from Oregon desires to have the 
Senate take action on a concurrent reso- 
lution which he is prepared to submit. 


TRANSIT FARES FOR SCHOOLCHIL- 
DREN IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA—CORRECTION OF BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Senate 
bill 1745, relating to fares for schoolchil- 
dren in the District of Columbia, has 
been sent to the White House. When 
the bill was engrossed by the House, one 
word was inadvertently omitted. It has 
been asked that a concurrent resolution, 
which I now send to the desk, be agreed 
to, so that the bill can be returned from 
the White House and the correction 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 78) 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to return to the Senate the en- 
rolled bill (S. 1745) entitled “An Act to 
amend the Act of August 5, 1955, relating 
to the regulation of fares for the trans- 
portation of schoolchildren in the District 
of Columbia”; that upon its return, the ac- 
tion of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.and the President of the Senate 
in signing the said bill be deemed to be 
rescinded; and that in the reenrollment of 
said bill, the Secretary of the Senate be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
make the following change, viz: On page 
2, line 3, of the engrossed bill, after the 
word return“, insert the word “established”. 


the concurrent resolution has been 
cleared with the leadership? 

Mr. MORSE. It has been cleared with 
the leadership on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 78) was 
considered and agreed to. 


DEATH OF DAVID MULHOLLAND, A 
PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEER 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, last Saturday David Mulhol- 
land, 23, son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mul- 
holland, of Quincy, Mass., and a Peace 
Corps volunteer in the Philippines, died 
at Clark Air Force Base Hospital, Manila. 
He was the first volunteer from my home 
State of Massachusetts to die serving his 
country in the Peace Corps. 

David graduated from Tufts Univer- 
sity in 1960 and joined the Peace Corps 
after working as a reporter on the 
Worcester Evening Gazette. He was 
sent by the Corps to Ilog, several hun- 
dred miles from Manila, and worked 
there as a teacher’s aid. The Peace 
Corps representative in the Philippines 
described him as one of the ablest and 
most popular volunteers. He was a part 
of a group that organized Camp Brother- 
hood, the first free camp for children 
in the Philippines. 

David's parents were at his bedside 
when he died. I know that the sym- 
pathy of all of us go to them today. At 
a time when all Americans are being 
asked to make sacrifices in our struggle 
to secure the friendship of people in dis- 
tant lands, they have made the greatest 
sacrifice of all. 

Director Sargent Shriver of the Corps 
said about David: 

His willingness to give of himself to others 
is in the highest and brightest traditions of 
his country. 


I add to Mr. Shriver’s statement that 
I feel David showed all of us that peace- 
time service to our country in this era of 
global cold war conflict can involve sac- 
rifices as great as any during a time of 
real war. We owe a great debt to him 
and all other Americans who have chosen 
to serve abroad helping the people of 
countries less fortunate than our own. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10802) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment on page 31, after 
line 7, to insert an item of “$6,000,000.” 
The amendment relates to access roads 
and, I understand, will be discussed 
tomorrow. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
after line 7, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

ACCESS ROADS 

For acquiring by condemnation or other- 
wise additional roads needed for access to 
national forest lands in carrying out the 
Act of June 4, 1897, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
471, 472, 475, 476, 551), $6,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What was the 
amount requested by the Bureau of the 
Budget for this item? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Bureau of the 
Budget requested $2 million. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What amount was 
provided in the House bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The House elimi- 
nated the item entirely. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So the Senator's pro- 
posal is to raise by $4 million the amount 
of $2 million requested by the Bureau of 
the Budget and denied by the House? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I think it would be 
helpful if the Senator from Washington 
made a brief explanation of the amend- 
ment, because he is proposing a substan- 
tial increase. I support his amendment 
completely; I think it is necessary. 
Still, it would be helpful if the Senator 
would make a brief statement in expla- 
nation of his proposal. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recor a statement 
in explanation of my amendment. I 
think the statement will explain clearly 
why I favor the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF WARREN G. MAGNUSON ON H.R. 
10802: MAGNUSON AMENDMENT ON ACCESS 
ROADS 
On behalf of my colleagues and myself 

from the Northwest, I offer an amendment 

which would increase the funds appropriated 
to the Forest Service for the item “access 
roads” from $2 million to $6 million. 

I shall explain briefiy the urgent need 
for these additional funds, but first I would 
like to explain why this action is occurring 
today on the floor of the Senate. As the 
chairman of the committee knows, it was my 
intent to offer this amendment in committee 
when the bill was marked up. I was unable 
to be in the city on the day of the markup 
and thus it was not possible for me to per- 
sonally present my amendment. However, 
while the amendment bears my name, I have 
offered it on behalf of myself and Senator 
Jackson, the Senators from Oregon and 
Montana, and our colleague from Idaho, the 
junior Senators, Mr, CRURCH, Mr. ENGLE, and 
Mr. KUCHEL. 

On page 1124 of the hearings is a table 
which shows that of all the major Forest 
Service programs the one which is most 
underfinanced is their road program. The 
planned level for funds is slightly over $75 
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million, a gap of $14 million. This amend- 
ment would further narrow the gap by $4 
million, 

We believe that the adoption of this 
amendment is of the utmost importance. 
Over the past several months it has become 
evident that the American timber industry 
on been experiencing competitive difficulties 

lumber due to the inroads 
Which have been made by Canadian pro- 
ducers, 

The central purpose of this amendment is 
to provide vitally needed funds now which 
will provide access on existing private roads 
which traverse the national forests. These 
roads serve almost 20 billion board feet of 
timber. These public timber stands in our 
national forests have an estimated allowable 
cut of timber of close to one-quarter of a 
billion board feet. In addition, in these 
stands there is an annual average timber 
loss due to insects and disease of over 60 
million board feet. 

The availability of these roads will ac- 
complish several laudable purposes. First I 
would like to stress that the contemplated 
expenditure of $6 million is an investment. 
In 1 year alone $5 million in Federal revenues 
from the sale of timber will be returned to 
the Treasury. Perpetual revenues of at least 
$4 million a year will continue to accrue to 
the Federal Tr . Thus, this $6 million 
investment will be paid back in a little over 
1 year’s time. I would, therefore, submit 
that from the standpoint of financial attrac- 
tiveness we cannot defer this necessary work. 

Secondly, our forest products industry is 
suffering from competition with the Cana- 
dians. One of the most critical aspects is 
that Canadian stumpage appears in some 
instances to be somewhat less costly to their 

than is ours. The Forest Service 
has submitted a report which shows that, 
while the appraised rates for both Canadian 
and American timber are reasonably compa- 
rable, the actual cost of the stumpage from 
public lands in the United States compared 
to the cost of stumpage from public lands 
in Canada becomes considerably higher be- 
cause our mills must bid more vigorously to 
secure this public timber. 

Canadian timber sells at a few percentage 
points above the appraised price whereas our 
Forest Service timber sells at 25 to 50 per- 
cent above appraised prices. Increasing the 
amount of timber that can be offered for sale 
will still provide that the Government re- 
ceives the full value. The figures that I 
have cited on timber value represent the 
Forest Service estimate of appraised values 
not the prices resulting from competitive 
bids. If we can increase the amount of 
timber offered for sale our domestic pro- 
ducers will have to bid so vigorously against 
each other. Their costs will be reduced and 
the entire industry will be better able to 
meet the burden of Canadian competition. 

The amendment is promised financially 
on the concept that it is better to sell 100 
units of timber at $20 than to sell 50 units 
at $40. High stumpage prices cripple the 
industry’s ability to compete with Canada. 

Thus this appropriation offers a solid and 
realistic way to assist the lumber industry 
of this country. 

This industry has stated repeatedly that 
it does not seek subsidies. I would empha- 
size that the appropriation of these funds 
can in no way be defined as a subsidy. The 
price of timber depends upon many factors, 
one of which is the presence or absence of 
a road. When a road is available, the price 
of the timber is higher than when it is nec- 
essary for the successful bidder to con- 
struct a road. In this case, the Govern- 
ment will have purchased a partial interest 
in private logging roads which traverse na- 
tional forest lands and the price of the 
timber will refiect the availability of the 
roads, 
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When this appropriation was before the 
House Appropriations Committee, they de- 
cided to eliminate it, giving as their reason 
a decision by the Comptroller General ren- 
dered on March 2 of this year to the effect 
that the purchase of these roads could be 
accomplished under the funds made avail- 
able for forest development roads and 
trails under the Highway Act. When this 
appropriation item was first placed in the 
budget 4 years ago there was some question 
as to whether forest road and trail funds 
could be used to purchase an interest in a 
private road and to recapture the share not 
attributable to Federal timber so that there 
would be no subsidy to private parties. This 
special appropriation provided for the recap- 
ture and did not attempt to settle that issue. 
The Comptroller has now held that the fees 
that would be collected are not in the nature 
of a toll and thus not prohibited by the 
Federal Highway Act. However, the Comp- 
troller General's decision did not make any 
more money available because as we all know 
the Highway Act authorization sets forth cer- 
tain amounts and the budget provides the 
necessary funds to liquidate this authoriza- 
tion. This special fund, therefore, is of 
absolute necessity. If we are going to act 
now to bring the type of economic stability 
to our lumber industry that the present sit- 
uation requires, I think I can forecast that 
in the light of the Comptroller General’s de- 
cision and the action that we expect may 
be taken on pending authorization requests 
for subsequent years, it will not be necessary 
to continue this special program. 

I would emphasize, however, that we are 
faced with a practical reality. The conduct 
of the Forest Service timber sale program 
hinges on the availability of road funds. The 
Forest Service has made certain plans based 
upon its budget request. It needs more 
funds for essential road construction for 
timber harvesting in many areas. The avail- 
ability of this $6 million under the special 
access road appropriation will actually “free 
up” the funds in the forest road and trail 
appropriation so that there can be a sub- 
stantial increase in the construction of roads 
and thus in the marketing of national for- 
est timber. 

When the cotton and textile agreement 
legislation was before the Senate, there was 
debate upon an amendment which if adopted 
would have held up the cotton and textile 
agreement until agreements were reached on 
limiting the importation of timber and cer- 
tain other agricultural products. A number 
of us were unwilling to support this pro- 
posal because it did not seem realistic to 
hold up agreements on cotton until some- 
thing could be done for timber. We pre- 
ferred a course of action which searched out 
practical and constructive steps that could 
be taken to strengthen our domestic timber 
industry because we are convinced that relief 
for this industry is needed and the merits of 
the case are such that it need not be tied to 
the welfare of any other commodity. 

Before this session ends I am certain that 
we will be seeking to take appropriate action 
on several recommendations. This is one of 
them and it is one of the most important. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
taken another step which is closely linked 
to this proposal, They have restored a cut 
of $800,000 in timber sale money made in 
the House of Representatives. I am con- 
vinced that the reasons given in the House 
report result from an honest misunder- 
standing. The House reasoned that since 
there was a drop in the lumber market, the 
sales in the forthcoming year would not be 
in such heavy demand, I suspect that this 
same reasoning led to the conclusion that 
less funds were needed for access roads. 

This is not the case at all. Our lumber 
industry has plainly indicated that it seeks 
to have the Forest Service increase its timber 
sale, increase its allowable cuts, and strive 
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to reduce the costs of national forest stump- 
age by taking every reasonable and proper 
step. I, therefore, urge the adoption of this 
amendment for access roads and hope that 
the Senate conferees will do their very best 
to explain to our colleagues in the House 
why the Senate position should be main- 
tained. 

The chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee is a man whose under- 
standing of natural resource problems is 
great. He is one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing conservationists. I am sure that with 
the facts before him he will understand the 
great economic importance of this amend- 
ment and how it will contribute to the con- 
servation of our natural resources. The na- 
tional forest timber which is served by these 
roads is not now available for us. Much of 
it is rotting on the stump. It is not being 
conseryed. The inability of the Forest Serv- 
ice to sell this timber curtails the capability 
of the forest products industry to meet 
Canadian competition. I, therefore, urge 
the adoption of this amendment. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that my amendment will be the 
pending business tomorrow, assuming 
that the Senate adjourns shortly? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, to- 
morrow I intend to call up my amend- 
ment on page 18, line 8, before the period, 
to insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used to remove any 
machinery, equipment, or facilities from 
pee oil shale pilot plant at Rifle, Colo- 
rado”. 

I think an explanation of the amend- 
ment should appear in the REcoRrD for 
today, so that it may be read carefully 
before the amendment is offered and 
considered tomorrow. 

Mr. President, the total appropriation 
for “Conservation and development of 
mineral resources,” by the Bureau of 
Mines proposed by the committee is 
$26,887,000. 

This is an increase of $337,000 over 
the amount passed by the House. 

Part of that $337,000 is $187,000 to 
expand oil-shale research. 

The sponsor of this sum for oil-shale 
research is the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. It is my as- 
sumption, and I think his intention, that 
most of this sum will be expended in the 
petroleum research facilities at Laramie, 
Wyo. 

It is my understanding that the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] did 
not intend, when he offered his amend- 
ment in committee, that any of the 
$187,000 be spent in connection with the 
pilot oil-shale plant at Rifle, Colo. 

The Senator from Wyoming, there- 
fore, advises me that he has no objection 
tomy amendment, which simply provides 
that the money shall in no way be used 
to remove any equipment from the 
Bureau of Mines oil shale experimental 
plant at Rifle, Colo. 

RUMORS OF PLANS TO MOVE RIFLE EQUIPMENT 


For some time, Mr. President, we have 
been hearing rumors of plans within the 
Bureau of Mines to move out of the rifle 
plant one of the principal retorts. 
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The Bureau of Mines declares it has 
no such intentions, but the stories per- 
sist. 

My amendment is merely insurance 
against rumor becoming fact. 

In Colorado we are eager to see oil 
shale research accelerated with all pos- 
sible speed. Any oil shale research done 
at Laramie, Wyo., benefits the State of 
Colorado, since the largest oil shale re- 
serves in the United States are in Colo- 
rado. 

Thus, Mr. President, I support funds 
for oil shale research. 

I do insist, however, that in the course 
of this research there be no raid on the 
facilities already established in Colorado. 

We hope soon, Mr. President, to have 
the Rifle oil shale pilot plant back in 
full operation. It is now in a standby 
condition. However, plans are in process 
right now to restore the plant to opera- 
tion. These plans will soon be presented 
to Congress. 

HOUSE REJECTED AMENDMENT 


Mr. President, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on March 20, an amendment 
was offered to the Interior appropriation 
bill to add $187,000 for oil shale research. 

The amendment proposed in the 
House was rejected. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement made by Repre- 
sentative WAYNE ASPINALL, in whose dis- 
trict the Rifle plant is located. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE ASPINALL 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is un- 
timely. The request of the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of the Interior for the 
additional money is untimely. As I under- 
stand the situation the Bureau of Mines has 
not been able to justify their request for 
these moneys in their appearance before the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

There is on foot at the present time, and 
has been for many months a proposed pro- 
gram between the Department of the Navy 
in the Department of Defense and the De- 
partment of the Interior to see whether or 
not they can arrive at some conclusion as 
to the operation of the oil-shale demonstra- 
tion plant facility at Rifle, Colo. 

As I understand the request for the appro- 
priation of the moneys which the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] is trying to 
place in this legislation it will mean the 
moving of the small retort at Rifle to Lara- 
mie. This small retort is very important, as 
far as the demonstration program is con- 
cerned. It is not really a test tube opera- 
tion. It is an advance beyond the test 
tube operations which are carried on in the 
research work at Laramie. 

There are many people who live in west- 
ern Colorado who would like to see this fa- 
cility reactivated. I would too, privided I 
thought there was any chance of getting 
value for the money we spend. However, 
$187,000 is no amount at all when you con- 
sider the approximately $19 million which 
have been spent on this project with all too 
few answers found to the problems involved. 

I suggest that we defeat this amendment 
for a most insignificant sum of money, and 
permit the representatives of the Department 
of Defense and the Department of the In- 
terior to arrive at their agreement. Then 
we can present to Congress a proposal for 
an effective and constructive approach to 
the whole problem. I feel that when we 
spend $19 million, or any sizable part of 
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such sum, whether it is in my district, the 
district of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
or any other district, that we are entitled to 
get dollar-for-dollar value out of it. We 
have not got it in this operation, I am sorry 
to say. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to the happy 
day when we shall start the development of 
our vast oil shale values. Their wise use has 
much to offer to our national economy as 
well as to our national security. They con- 
stitute great reservoirs of untold wealth. 
Further research in laboratories and demon- 
stration plants is vitally needed, and, in my 
opinion, needed now. But what we need is 
a real program, not necessarily big for big- 
ness sake, but certainly not so small that its 
contributions would, without any doubt, be 
so limited as to be of no real value. Mr. 
Chairman, I consider that what is proposed 
in the amendment is of such limited po- 
tential that it should not be considered at 
this time and I ask for the rejection of the 
amendment. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing Representative ASPINALL’s re- 
marks, the amendment was rejected. I 
have consulted with Representative As- 
PINALL concerning my amendment, and 
he agrees that a provision is necessary 
in the bill to guard against any attempt 
to pirate equipment from the Colorado 
oil shale facility. 

Mr. President, at the proper time, I 
— urge the adoption of my amend- 
ment. 


FAVORITISM OR MISMANAGEMENT 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, so much 
attention has been given the Billie Sol 
Estes case lately that we may overlook 
the existence of other cases involving 
either favoritism or mismanagement on 
e part of the Department of Agricul- 

ure. 

News accounts have brought out facts 
developed by investigators of the Billie 
Sol Estes grain operations; namely, that 
he received favored treatment in not 
being required to post an adequate bond 
for the Government grain stored in his 
warehouses. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has given assurance that there will 
be no loss to the Federal Government as 
a result of this favoritism. We are 
pleased to have this assurance, although 
the matter is yet to be completely in- 
vestigated, and absence of loss would be 
purely accidental. 

In my own State of Iowa, however, an- 
other case—this one involving what I 
would call incredible mismanagement on 
the part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture—has come to light. An outstanding 
news story on this case appeared in the 
Des Moines Sunday Register of June 10, 
carefully and painstakingly detailing the 
steps during which an Iowa grain eleva- 
tor operator literally stole grain right out 
from under the nose of an Agriculture 
Department investigator for the Evans- 
ton office of the ASC commodity office. 
The Federal Government claims that the 
elevator operator owes it $240,000, con- 
sisting of $158,000 for 156,785 bushels of 
stolen corn, plus $67,136 for money al- 
ready paid for storing and handling the 
stolen corn. The claim is covered by a 
$23,000 bond and an $83,000 bond, but 
the news story reports that there is legal 
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doubt that the $83,000 bond is of the type 

on which the Government can collect. 

From this account it appears that 
there was inadequate bonding of the 
elevator operator—not unlike the inade- 
quate bonding in the Billie Sol Estes case. 
In the news account of the Iowa case, 
there is no hint of favoritism; but I be- 
lieve that the case merits the attention 
of the McClellan investigating com- 
mittee. 

The taxpayers have a right to know 
why there was inadequate bonding; and 
they have a right to know why there was 
such inexcusable delay—from May 23, 
when the elevator operator’s license was 
suspended for being 40,000 bushels short, 
until December 19, 1961—in issuing an 
order preventing the shipment of grain 
from the elevator. They have a right to 
know why the Evanston office on July 14 
and 18 ordered shipment of 287,090 
bushels of grain from this elevator to 
be completed by September 6, but none 
was shipped until August 22. Mean- 
while, it appears that Government grain 
was being stolen by the elevator opera- 
tor. 

Finally, Mr. President, I trust that 
those responsible for this mismanage- 
ment, which has cost the taxpayers so 
much money, will be removed from the 
Federal payroll. With the addition of 
100,000 more Federal employees to the 
Federal payroll on the New Frontier, I 
am confident there will be someone to 
take over their jobs. 

I ask unanimous consent that appro- 
priate excerpts from the Des Moines 
Register article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

STOLE CORN As Prope Went ON—Gor 100,000 
U.S. BusHEeLs Our or Brys—Barsour’s 
THEFTS Pur aT $240,818 

(By Nick Kotz) 

An Iowa grain elevator operator stole more 
than 100,000 bushels of corn from the US. 
Department of Agriculture after the Federal 
Government already had started action 
against him for a smaller grain theft. 

Alex V. Barbour, Jr., owner of the Hawk- 
eye Mill at Knoxville, received a 3-year Fed- 
eral prison sentence in Des Moines last week 
for theft of 156,785 bushels of Government 
surplus corn stored in his facilities, The 
Government loss is $240,818. 

What has not been revealed previously is 
that most of Barbour's grain theft took place 
in the 6 months (June to December 1961) 
after— 

1. The Iowa Commerce Commission re- 
voked Barbour's warehouse permit for a small 
grain shortage. 

2. The U.S. Agriculture Department had 
taken Barbour’s warehouse off the approved 
list for storing Federal grain. 

3. The U.S. Agriculture Department had 
called for Barbour to ship to other Federal 
facilities 287,000 bushels of Federal grain still 
in his possession, 

Barbour shipped the Government only 
about 132,000 bushels during the 6-month 
period. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture officials 
and U.S. Attorney Donald Wine acknowledged 
Saturday that they don’t know what Bar- 
bour did with about $158,000 of grain stolen 
after the Agriculture Department investiga- 
tion began. 

Barbour has taken bankruptcy. The bank- 
ruptcy proceedings have not shown to date 
what became of the 151,000 stolen bushels of 
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grain or the money Barbour might have re- 
ceived for the grain. 

Agriculture Department officials confirmed 
in an interview with the Sunday Register 
that Barbour continued to steal large 
amounts of Federal grain during a period of 
several months when Federal investigators 
actually were in Barbour's warehouse inves- 
tigating the previous smaller shortage. 

Agriculture Department officials reported 
an increasing shortage to the Evanston, III., 
regional office on several occasions while the 
investigation was in progress, it was learned. 


ONLY 4,000 BUSHELS 


However, Federal officials did not seal Bar- 
bour’s warehouse until December 19, 1961, at 
which time only 4,000 bushels of grain re- 
mained in it. 

Joseph Haspray, 19-State regional director 
of the Agriculture Stabilization Conservation 
Service Commodity Office at Evanston, II., 
was asked in a telephone interview how Bar- 
bour stole 100,000 bushels of grain after clos- 
ing action was started against him for a 
previous shortage. Haspray said: 

“The assumption under our system is that 
most persons are reasonably honest. Nor- 
mally when a man gets in a short position, he 
doesn’t continue stealing while you're inves- 
tigating him. The point is, perhaps, we 
should have discovered this earlier.” 

Asked how the shortage could have con- 
tinued to soar while Agriculture Department 
investigators were actually on the scene in 
Knoxville, Haspray said: 

“The investigators are not policemen. 
They are there for the purpose of reviewing 
the records.” 

Questioned about what has happened to 
the missing grain that Barbour sold after the 
investigation started, Haspray replied: 

“I would assume he sold it someplace. 
There’s no way we can trace currency.” 

This is “he chain of events in the State 
and Federal investigations after discovery 
of an original shortage in Barbour’s grain 
storage facilities. 

May 4, 1961: Wallace Dick, warehouse 
superintendent for the Iowa Commerce Com- 
mission, discovered a 34,000-bushel shortage 
in a routine check of Barbour's facilities. 
(The actual shortage could have been about 
15,000 bushels greater because the com- 
merce commission gives a generous 10 per- 
cent allowance for possible settling of grain 
in the bins.) 

May 16, 1961: Iowa Commerce Commis- 
sion checkers reported that Barbour was 
40,000 bushels short (with the 10 percent 
allowance) of the 298,000 bushels his ware- 
house receipts indicated should have been 
on hand. 

16: Commerce commission officials 
notified the Evanston Agriculture Depart- 
ment office of the shortage. 

May 23: The Iowa Commerce Commission 
suspended Barbour's warehouse license pend- 
ing a formal hearing on revocation of the 
license. 

May 31: The Evanston regional office of 
the U.S. Agriculture Department issued an 
order removing Barbour's facilities from 
approved warehouse list—meaning he could 
not take in any more Federal grain. 

June 6: Vernon Bruce, of Knoxville, reg- 
ularly employed as a Federal warehouse grain 
examiner for Iowa by the Evanston office, 
checked the grain in Barbour’s bins. Bruce 
said he found Barbour 18,950 bushels short 
of the 297,000 bushels his receipts indicated. 

Bruce and Iowa Commerce Commission 
official Wallace Dick disagreed at about this 
time. Dick found a considerably larger 
shortage than Bruce did. 

June 26: Iowa Commerce Commission 
checkers found Barbour now only 4,595 
bushels short. Barbour told them he had 
purchased 14,000 bushels of grain to cover 
the previous shortage. 

June 30: The Iowa Commerce Commission 
revoked Barbour's warehouse license. At a 
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hearing 2 days earlier, Barbour told the com- 
mission he had replaced 40,000 missing 
bushels. 

July 11: Federal official Haspray said the 
investigation division of the U.S. Agriculture 
Department was asked to start investigating 
Barbour on this date. 

July 14 and 18: The Evanston office of the 
U.S. Agriculture Department ordered Bar- 
bour to ship the Federal Government all 
287,000 bushels of its grain by September 6. 

Agriculture Department records show that 
Barbour did not ship any grain to the Gov- 
ernment until August 22 and shipped 132,725 
bushels to the Government between August 
22 and December 12 when his grain bins 
were virtually empty. 

Regional Director Haspray said numerous 
telegrams were sent to Barbour when he did 
not start fulfilling the shipment orders. 

July 1961: Agriculture Department Inves- 
tigator Alexander M. Gibbon, of the Evans- 
ton office, went to Knoxville for several weeks 
to investigate the Barbour situation. 

Gibbon reviewed Barbour’s grain liability 
from January 1, 1961, to July 31, 1961, and 
in a September 16 report to the Evanston re- 
gional office noted that Barbour’s shortage 
had increased to 64,000 bushels by the end of 
July. 

Gibbon also noted that Barbour shipped 
out 39,000 bushels of grain on his own ac- 
count (not to the Agriculture Department) 
during July. 

Federal Warehouse Inspector Bruce, of 
Knoxville, and Iowa officials also acknowl- 
edge that Gibbon at this time discovered a 
27,000-bushel shortage they had missed. 
Bruce said this shortage was missed because 
Barbour had falsely claimed to have shipped 
the Agriculture Department 27,000 bushels of 
corn in April when he had not done so. 

July 1961: Iowa Commerce Commission 
official Dick said he made several telephone 
calls to the Evanston office telling them that 
the Iowa department was receiving no can- 
celed receipts to indicate Barbour was ship- 
ping the Government its corn. 

August to December 1961: David Fike, an 

Agriculture Department investigator for the 
Evanston office, went to Knoxville to inves- 
tigate what was happening in the Barbour 
case. 
Fike reported to the Evanston office and 
eventually to the U.S. attorney in Des 
Moines that the shortage in Barbour's grain 
bins was increasing monthly. 

Fike’s final report, not completed until 
early in 1962, showed that Barbour's grain 
storage was about 73,000 bushels at the end 
of August, 87,000 in September, 100,000 in 
October, 116,000 in November, and 152,000 by 
December 16. 

October 6, 1961: Knoxville Federal ware- 
house Examiner Bruce made a physical ex- 
amination of Barbour’s bins on this date. 
Bruce reported to the Evanston office that 
Barbour still owed the Federal Government 
230,000 bushels of grain but only had 134,000 
bushels left in his storage facilities. 

Bruce, who is a friend and neighbor of 
Barbour, said in an interview that it was 
obvious to him at this time that the short- 
age was still increasing. 

Bruce said his only duty was to report 
the shortage and not to make any recom- 
mendations about action to be taken. 

“Maybe we did goof up,” commented 
Bruce, “but you just don’t expect things 
like this to go on.” 

November 13, 1961: The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington referred the 
Barbour case for possible action to U.S. At- 
torney Roy Meadows in Des Moines. Don- 
ald Wine replaced Meadows as U.S. attorney 
4 days later. 

Late November 1961: Wine said that in- 
vestigator Fike contacted him for the first 
time and informed him that Barbour's grain 
accounts apparently were not balancing. 
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Mid-December 1961; Wine said that Fike 
told him at this time it appeared that Bar- 
bour was stealing grain “right out from 
under my nose.” 

December 19, 1961: U.S. Attorney Wine 
obtained from Federal District Judge Roy L. 
Stephenson a civil restraining order sealing 
Barbour’s storage bins and preventing him 
from shipping any more grain. 

“This civil action was a holding move to 
stop Barbour from shipping out any more 
grain, but in a sense it was too late,” Wine 
commented. 

It was too late because by December 19 
Barbour had only about 4,000 bushels of 
grain left in his storage facilities. 

December 19, 1961: After issuance of the 
restraining order against him, Barbour filed 
a voluntary bankruptcy petition in Federal 
district court here. 

Barbour listed debts of $336,722 including 
$170,000 to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for 132,000 bushels of Federal corn. He 
listed assets of $134,499, consisting mostly of 
his interest in real estate and farm equip- 
ment. 

Barbour's interests now are being handled 
in a Federal bankruptcy receivership action. 
Up to the present time, the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings have not indicated what happened 
to the 151,000 bushels of stolen corn or the 
money received for them. 

January 3, 1962: Barbour was charged in 
Federal court with stealing 150,961 bushels 
(later raised to 156,785) of Federal grain 
stored in his elevator. 

May 7, 1962: Barbour pleaded guilty to a 
10-count Federal indictment charging him 
with stealing 156,785 bushels of corn from 
the U.S. Government. Of $240,000 the Goy- 
ernment wants from Barbour, $158,000 is 
for stolen grain, and $67,136 is for money 
already paid to Barbour for storing and 
handling charges on the stolen grain. 

At the time of sentencing, Federal Judge 
Stephenson asked Barbour what has become 
of the missing Federal grain or the proceeds 
from it. 

Barbour’s attorney replied that the thefts 
had taken place over a period of 5 years and 
Barbour now has no money from them. 

However, records in the case show clearly 
that the theft of about 100,000 bushels oc- 
curred between June and December 1961, 
after Barbour’s license was revoked and while 
he was under investigation. 

Barbour's creditors, including the Federal 
Government, have a vested interest in this 
money, if any of it remains. 


LITTLE CHANCE 


At present, the Federal officials feel they 
have little chance of collecting the $240,000 
from Barbour. 

The Government will try to collect Bar- 
bour’s two warehouse bonds which are for 
amounts of $83,000 and $23,000, but there 
is legal doubt whether the $83,000 bond is 
of the type the Government can collect a 
claim on. 


Other persons also stand to lose. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield? 

Mr. MILLER, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I com- 
pliment the Senator from Iowa for call- 
ing this to the attention of the McClellan 
committee and to the attention of the 
Senate, and I join in the request that the 
committee investigate this case along 
with the Billie Sol Estes case. 

I think both the McClellan commit- 
tee and the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry should give serious con- 
sideration and study to this subject to 
determine whether the bonding require- 
ments for the storage of such grain are 
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adequate under existing law or whether 
there is a weakness in the administra- 
tion of the present law. This makes 
two instances which have recently been 
called to our attention wherein the bond- 
ing requirements were not adequate. In 
this particular case, as in the other case, 
the Department officials who were re- 
sponsible for this storage paid no atten- 
tion to the warning they received that 
the bond was inadequate and that Gov- 
ernment grain was being stolen. 

I understand that in this instance they 
were advised that this storage operator 
was stealing grain but did nothing while 
another 100,000 bushels were stolen from 
right under their noses. They paid no 
attention to the warning they received, 
and the Department took no steps to pro- 
tect the Government. 

As a former grain dealer I cannot un- 
derstand how any inspector could let 
more than 150,000 bushels of grain be 
stolen right under his nose without know- 
ing it, and certainly a better explanation 
is in order than that which thus far 
Nas been advanced. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 

I think a reading of the newspaper ac- 
count indicates that the attitude of at 
least one Department of Agriculture offi- 
cial was that after a certain amount of 
grain had been stolen, he assumed that 
probably no more would be stolen. The 
attitude of those officials seemed to be, 
“We assume that people have a certain 
amount of honesty in these operations.” 
But, of course, that is the precise rea- 
son why we have bonding requirements. 
We want to be sure to protect the in- 
terests of the taxpayers of the United 
States. Therefore, it is clearly improper 
to proceed on the basis of an assump- 
tion by some official that there is a cer- 
tain degree of honesty, or on the basis 
of an assumption by some official that 
no more stealing will take place. We 
merely want reasonable protection. 

The Senator from Delaware, having 
once been in the grain business, well 
knows that if someone had engaged in 
mismanagement in a private elevator 
business, he would not be on that ele- 
vator’s payroll very long. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Certain- 
ly not. 

In this instance, as I understand it, 
the Department argued that in the be- 
ginning it proceeded on the assumption 
that everyone was honest. But in this 
case, the attention of the Department 
was called to the fact that this particu- 
lar storage operator was stealing Gov- 
ernment grain; and then the Department 
officials merely sat back and relaxed and 
said, “Since he knows that we know 
that he has stolen some of this grain 
he will not be prone to steal any more, 
so we can just take our time.” 

The result was he stole another 100,000 
bushels. Secretary Freeman cannot say 
that the Government in this instance 
has not lost money, and I venture the 
opinion that if their own money had 
been at stake they would not have had 
that same degree of trust. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10802) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

MADISON, WIS., FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
page 19 of the committee report on the 
pending bill there is a statement that 
the committee proposes an increase over 
the House allowance for various proj- 
ects; and one of the projects, I am very 
pleased and very grateful to see, is Pre- 
liminary planning and engineering for 
expansion of Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., $380,000.” 

This item was part of the President’s 
budget of last year, and funds for it 
were approved by the Senate, but were 
not voted by the House; and, unfortu- 
nately, in conference this item was de- 
leted from the bill. I understand this 
was the only forest research project in 
last year’s budget that was not approved 
at that time. 

So I am very grateful to the commit- 
tee for including this item, even though 
the House did not; and I earnestly hope 
that in the conference the action of the 
Senate committee will prevail. 

This item is of great importance to 
my State. 

Senate approval of the $380,000 appro- 
priation, this afternoon, for the Forest 
Products Laboratory, to start planning 
and architectural work, is an important 
step in the construction of the badly 
needed addition. 

I personally appeared before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee to urge 
that funds for the new laboratory facil- 
ities be provided. I am delighted that 
the Senate committee agreed with my 
presentation and voted to provide the 
necessary funds. And I am even more 
gratified that the Senate this afternoon 
gave the project its OK. 

Regrettably, no funds for the Forest 
Products Laboratory addition are pro- 
vided in the House version of this ap- 
propriations bill. I hope that in the 
House-Senate conference that will take 
place in the near future, the Senate ac- 
tion will prevail. I intend to do allI can 
to insure this result. 

The University of Wisconsin and the 
Wisconsin Legislature have already ap- 
proved the sale of land to the laboratory 
for the proposed addition. 

Failure to provide the needed funds 
now will prevent the planned orderly ex- 
pansion of the laboratory on the basis 
of which this land transfer was ap- 
proved. 


PROPOSED ELIMINATION FROM DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION BILL OF 
ITEM FOR “FORRESTAL” CLASS 
AIRCRAFT CARRIER, AND PRO- 
POSED REDUCTION OF FUNDS 
FOR B-70 MANNED-BOMBER PRO- 
GRAM 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 

submit two amendments to the Defense 
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Department appropriation bill, which I 
understand probably will be called up 
tomorrow. 

The first amendment would eliminate 
$280 million for a proposed new con- 
ventionally powered Forrestal class air- 
craft carrier. 

The second amendment would reduce 
from $320 million to $171 million, for the 
fiscal year 1963—the amount requested 
by the administration—the appropria- 
tion of funds for the B-70 manned- 
bomber program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and 
printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
garding the B-70 and its recent cousin, 
the RS-70, the $171 million requested by 
the Department of Defense and re- 
quested in the President’s budget is ade- 
quate to continue development. More 
than $1 billion has already been made 
available for the B-70. 

It is my hope that the Senate as a 
whole will endorse the judgment of the 
President and Secretary McNamara, 
based on rock-solid logical and factual 
analysis, by not appropriating funds 
above the budget request for the B—70. 

The item for the aircraft carrier re- 
quested by the Navy is in the bill, as 
recommended by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, for $280 million. But 
if past experience is any guide, it is un- 
likely that this ship can be built for less 
than $340 million. 

Yet one-third of a billion dollars is 
only a downpayment on an aircraft car- 
rier. The cost of one aircraft carrier, 
with supply and refueling ships, anti- 
aircraft equipment, and airplanes, is over 
$1 billion. 

Almost as large as the U.S. Capitol— 
the length of three football fields—with 
a top speed of 30 knots, confined to the 
surface of the ocean, and with none of 
the advantages of hardened protection 
or underwater concealment, an aircraft 
carrier is an inviting target. 

To buy a conventional carrier in an 
age of nuclear submarines, interconti- 
nental rockets, supersonic airplanes, and 
sky-to-ground missiles is to invest in 
obsolescence. This is particularly true in 
view of the fact that the testimony of 
so many experts is that the only use of 
such a conventional aircraft carrier is 
for conventional war, and that in terms 
of conventional war it would be better to 
replace none of our present aircraft car- 
riers rather than make this proposed 
addition to the carrier fleet. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT IS MIS- 
TAKEN IN OPPOSING THE FREE- 
DOM ACADEMY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, sev- 
eral Senators have sponsored proposed 
legislation creating a Freedom Academy 
to provide research and expert training 
to Americans in and out of government 
in the nonmilitary aspects of the cold 
war. 

I feel that this legislation is urgently 
necessary for many, Many reasons. Of 
course, primarily we need it because our 
Russian adversaries in the cold war have 
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been successfully engaged in this para- 
military activity and have been winning 
because of it. In addition, in the ab- 
sence of such competent and responsible 
training, a number of ill-informed, irre- 
sponsible extremist groups have devel- 
oped around the country, with do-it- 
yourself Red-fighting programs, that in 
some cases may do more harm than good. 

After patiently waiting for many 
months, we have finally received a re- 
port on the Freedom Academy from the 
State Department. The gist of the re- 
port is that we are doing enough al- 
ready. 

This smug position is flatly contra- 
dicted by the lack of any effective Gov- 
ernment action to equip America to fight 
this crucial cold-war battle except for 
a pitifully inadequate indoctrination of 
a few hundred foreign service officers for 
a few days. 

Obviously, the present program does 
not even scratch the surface. I ear- 
nestly hope that the Foreign Relations 
Committee will give our proposal serious 
consideration, in spite of the State De- 
partment's adverse recommendation. 

In this connection, the distinguished 
columnist, Roscoe Drummond, in a col- 
umn carried nationally yesterday, wrote 
in strong support of the Freedom Acad- 
emy bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article by Mr. Drummond be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Chicago Sun-Times, June 10, 1962] 
How Our COLUMNISTS SEE THE WoRLD— 
ROSCOE DRUMMOND: PRAISE AND REBUFF 

WASHINGTON.—The bipartisan Senate spon- 
sors of the Freedom Academy bill have re- 
ceived some bad news—and a little good 
news—from the State Department. 

The bad news is that the State Depart- 
ment does not want Congress to pass the 
bill creating a Freedom Academy which 
would do independent research on methods 
of waging the cold war and would provide 
special training for people, inside and out- 
side the Government, to conduct the non- 
military side of the conflict more effectively. 

Frederick G. Dutton, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, in a 
8-page, 1,200-word letter suffocates the Free- 
dom Academy idea with praise for its pur- 
poses and with a “no” in every paragraph, 
saying in effect: Hands off, we're doing just 
fine,” 

On the other hand, the State Department, 
worried by the public support which the 
Freedom Academy is winning and apparently 
in an effort to blunt the case for it, an- 
nounces that it is preparing to add a 5-week 
course in cold war techniques to the regular 
curriculum of the Foreign Service Institute. 

I call this negative good news. It is good 
because by it the State Department admits 
the need for doing more to provide special- 
ized cold war training. 

It is negative because it shows that the 


Department is doing nothing adequate to 
provide this training. A 5-week course 
thrown together by an improvised faculty for 
a few Government officials is like sending the 
Marines to Guadalcanal after preparing them 
for a game of table tennis. 

Thus, the State Department concedes that 
what the Freedom Academy would do is 
needed and moves to meet that need inade- 
quately—woefully inadequately. 

Perhaps it is understandable that the State 
Department should resist the Freedom Acad- 
emy proposal. Every arm of the Govern- 
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ment is jealous over its traditional prerog- 


atives. There is a built-in bureaucratic re- 
sistance to anything that might upset the 
status quo—or even appear to do so. 

Dutton’s letter shows that the State De- 
partment is extremely sensitive over its juris- 
dictional authority as the President’s sole 
agent in foreign affairs, I think it is overly 
sensitive and that Dutton’s rebuff to the 
sponsors of the Freedom Academy bill rests 
on a misreading and a misunderstanding of 
the project. 

Fragments of the problem are being dealt 
with by research specialists today. The 
need is to draw together under one roof the 
most qualified experts to undertake coordi- 
nated and sustained research to provide, not 
a cursory course for a few weeks, but a com- 
plete, specialized, and thorough training. 

The Freedom Academy would not be op- 
erational, would not undercut the State 
Department. The service academies—the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and National War 
College—all undertake continuous studies of 
military strategy. This research is avail- 
able to the services; it produces new ideas 
and breaks new ground, but the service 
academies do not undercut the Pentagon or 
take operational responsibility from the 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The proposed Freedom Academy would not 
dilute or impair the authority of the State 
Department any more than the Naval 
Academy dilutes or impairs the authority of 
the Navy. It would strengthen the State 
Department by nourishing the insight and 
the expertness of all in Government dealing 
with the cold war. 

I should think that Senator WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas, and Representative 
Francis WALTER, of Pennsylvania, the re- 
spective chairmen of the Senate and House 
committees to which the Freedom Academy 
bill has been assigned, would not accept the 
State Department’s negative attitude. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance on the Senate 
tomorrow, Tuesday, June 12, 1962. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance on the Senate on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of 
this week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS: IMBALANCE 
INCREASES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
latest statistics released by the Defense 
Department show that military prime 
contracts awarded to New York State in 
the first 3 months of 1962, that is, Jan- 
uary through March, amount to $670 
million or 9.7 percent of the total. This 
is a decline from the previous quarter, 
October through December 1961, when 
New York State received 11.7 percent of 
the total. It is also a decline over the 
comparable January through March 
period of 1961 when New York received 
10.6 percent of the total. 

Mr. President, while New York’s share 
declines, the dollar value of defense con- 
tracts going to California increases with 
each quarter. For the period January 
through March 1962, California received 
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24.6 percent as compared to 24 percent 
for the last quarter of 1961. 

Mr. President, this imbalance is a 
serious one, not only from the point of 
view of New Yorkers who continue to 
pay nearly 20 percent of the Nation’s 
taxes, but also to thoughtful citizens 
throughout the country who do not want 
to see defense work dangerously con- 
centrated in one small area. Let me 
make this clear. I am not saying that 
New York should have work which they 
are not capable or willing to perform at 
the lowest possible cost. What I am 
saying is that more of an effort must be 
made to prevent defense work from be- 
coming the particular preserve of one 
part of the country. Considerably 
greater efforts must be waged through- 
out the Defense Department to make use 
of capable firms which may happen to be 
located east of the Rockies. 

Mr. President, just last week I received 
a letter from a small business in New 
York State which was anxious to get 
defense work. The president of the firm, 
which is located in Ithaca, New York, 
informed me that he had asked for a 
copy of the full specifications necessary 
for a certain item from the procurement 
office in California. He informs me that 
he was told that drawings and specifica- 
tions could not be sent as the present 
supply was exhausted, but that he could 
travel to California if he wished to in- 
spect the copies there. 

Mr. President, section 2305, title 10 of 
the United States Code, provides that 
specifications and attachments must be 
accessible to all competent and reliable 
bidders.” Where this is not the case, the 
invitation is invalid, and no award may 
be made. I do not personally consider 
specifications available in California as 
accessible“ to a New York small busi- 
ness. If it is necessary to amend the 
procurement regulations in order to in- 
sure that specifications will be sent di- 
rectly to any firm that is interested, 
then I intend to prepare, introduce, and 
fight for such an amendment to insure 
simple justice to small business people 
throughout the United State. 

Mr. President, it is perhaps merely a 
coincidence that this matter came to my 
attention the very week that figures 
were released showing California’s in- 
creasing preponderance of defense work 
at the expense of New York. Neverthe- 
less, it reveals very strongly the need for 
increased effort by west coast agencies 
to provide full service and assistance to 
firms no matter where they are located. 
In fact, additional service in the nature 
of providing for complete information 
would not be amiss for firms located at 
such a great distance. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I am 
having legislation drafted to insure that 
information is made available to all firms 
which request it on any formally adver- 
tised bid from the Defense Department. 
I am very seriously disturbed over the 
present situation and over the treatment 
which apparently is accorded to New 
York firms in certain instances, and I 
intend to follow up this matter with 
vigor and determination to enlist the 
support of all my colleagues whose States 
may also be the victims of similar neglect 
by procurement agencies. 
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OMAHA OFFICE OF THE PARK 
SERVICE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, earlier 
this year discussions occurred regarding 
a proposal to move the regional office of 
the National Park Service from Omaha, 
Nebr., to Cheyenne, Wyo. 

This subject was gone into somewhat 
in the interrogation of Secretary Udall 
when he appeared before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. A factual 
statement and other testimony is con- 
tained in the record of those hearings. 

There was opposition to the move ex- 
pressed not only by Representative 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Nebraska, but also 
by Representative Ben JENSEN, of Iowa. 

The report of the House committee on 
H.R. 10802 for Interior Department ap- 
propriations reads in part in this regard: 

The committee does not believe that the 
proposed move of the regional office of the 
National Park Service from Omaha, Nebr., 
to Cheyenne, Wyo., is warranted, and has 
disapproved the use of any funds for this 
purpose. 


No inquiry into this subject was made 
during the course of the Senate Interior 
Appropriations Subcommittee hearings 
on this bill. My further information is 
that no expression of interest was indi- 
cated on this point until the executive 
meeting of that subcommittee. Upon 
markup of the subcommittee there was 
inserted the following language: 

The committee feels that the National 
Park Service should not be denied the use 
of funds contained in this bill to transfer 
its region II headquarters from Omaha, 
Nebr., to Cheyenne, Wyo., if after the Secre- 
tary of the Interior’s promised restudy is 
completed, the advisability of the transfer 
is confirmed. 


The language of the Senate subcom- 
mittee is in direct conflict to that con- 
tained in the House report. The Senator 
from Nebraska sought in Appropriations 
Committee markup session to amend the 
Senate language so as to conform with 
the House language. Failing in this, he 
submitted an amendment which in effect 
would have required the Secretary to re- 
port the result of his restudy of this 
subject to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate for their 
action. This second proposal was also 
rejected. 

The testimony given in the House 
hearings showed that there would be a 
minimum of about $200,000 spent during 
the course of the first year of such move 
over and above the present budget fig- 
ures. It would involve an office having a 
little over 100 employees. It would in- 
volve moving Park offices presently 
located in very satisfactory and adequate 
Federal space to non-Federal space 
which would have to be rented. It was 
testified that some 20,000 square feet of 
space at approximately $3 per square foot 
would be required. The office has been in 
Omaha, Nebr., for many years. The 
officials and employees of the National 
Park Service stationed there would un- 
doubtedly find it difficult to re-move. 
This would result in accelerated retire- 
ment, on the part of several and perhaps 
many of them. Such acceleration is al- 
ways an additional expense and a great 
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loss to Government service in view of 
the experience and the seasoning which 
such employees have attained in the 
Service involved. 

The Secretary in his testimony before 
the House committee testified the basic 
consideration should be economy. There 
is no showing of any kind in the hearings 
that any economy would be achieved, 
either short range or long range. 

Mr. President, if the National Park 
Service can expend within the course of 
this coming year an additional amount 
of about $200,000 to move this office, it 
must mean that they have $200,000 
which they do not need. This amount is 
not large as sums around Congress go, 
but certainly it represents the tax dol- 
lars of many citizens which could be de- 
voted to a much more useful purpose. 
On the basis that this move is unneces- 
sary, it is submitted that the appropri- 
ation of this Department should be cut 
by those $200,000 rather than to have 
them use that sum for an unnecessary 
move. 

While the Senator from Nebraska 
agrees with the language and the con- 
clusion of the House committee, he would 
be satisfied with language which would 
require the Secretary of Interior to re- 
port his findings to the Appropriations 
Committee on each House for its further 
action after he has made his showing on 
the point. Certainly if he were asking 
for an expenditure of a new item of 
$200,000, we would like to have justifica- 
tion therefor. The amount is just as 
large whether it is for a new activity or 
for the expense of an unnecessary move 
of this kind. 

During the hearings in the House, it 
was brought out that on previous oc- 
casions such a move had been proposed 
and discussed, so that the subject is not 
new. This is a fact, Mr. President, but 
in each previous instance after a thor- 
ough consideration by the Secretary and 
by the committees of the House and 
Senate, the proposal was rejected be- 
cause there was no showing of any ad- 
vantage by way of money savings, serv- 
ice or efficiency. In fact, the contrary 
was established. 

It is my earnest hope that when con- 
ference on this bill is held that the lan- 
guage of the Senate report will be made 
to conform to that of the House report; 
or in the alternative that the language 
of the Senate report be modified and 
amended so as to include the require- 
ment that the Secretary report to the 
House and Senate committees the re- 
sult of his restudy, for further action of 
those committees. 

Mr. President, in order that this mat- 
ter may be sent out in its more complete 
factual background, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks excerpts from the 
testimony of the House, as contained on 
pages 46 to 48 of its hearings. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OMAHA OFFICE OF THE PARK SERVICE 

By the way, Mr. Secretary, I hope that you 
can tell us today that that proposal to move 
the regional Park Service office from Omaha, 
will not be consummated. I was greatly sur- 
prised when I heard that it was even con- 
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templated. Maybe you are not ready to give 
the committee a categorical answer on that, 
yes or no, but I do want to read a letter 
here that GLENN CUNNINGHAM, of Omaha, 
wrote me on January 13. I didn’t request 
the letter but he knew that I had talked 
to Connie Wirth, the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, and expressed my op- 
position to this proposed move. Of course, 
Connie told me that was orders from higher- 
ups. 

I said, well, that must be Mr. Udall, the 
Secretary. The Secretary is the only fellow 
above you in this respect. So I asked him 
to tell you that I hoped this would not hap- 
pen. However, GLENN CUNNINGHAM, the 
Congressman from the Second District, 
Omaha, writes me this letter, and I want it 
to appear in the RECORD: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 13, 1962. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear BEN: Late in the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 5 I received a telephone call from an offi- 
cial of the regional Park Service office which 
was established in Omaha, Nebr., in March 
1935, advising me that a directive had just 
been received by the Omaha office from Con- 
rad Wirth notifying them that it had been 
determined to move the office from Omaha to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and that the transfer was 
to be finally completed by September of this 
year. 

Attempts have been made by the civil sery- 
ants to do this before, and if my memory is 
correct it has been attempted on two dif- 
ferent occasions. Once it was to be moved 
to Salt Lake City, and then to Denver, Colo. 
Each time facts and figures were presented 
to prove that such a move was not in the best 
interests of the Park Service and would be 
most uneconomical. 

Upon learning of the action, I called Mr. 
Wirth, who confirmed that such an order had 
been issued but was quite indefinite relative 
to the details. I inquired if Mr. Udall con- 
curred and he stated that he had. 

I contacted members of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee who stated they 
would not favor such a move and so told 
Mr. Wirth. I am informed they would look 
with much disfavor upon Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation requests if he did not 
voluntarily reconsider this decision. They 
were upset because this action had been 
taken without even the slightest consulta- 
tion with the Appropriations Committee. 

I have been in contact with our Democratic 
Governor, Frank Morrison, of Nebraska, as 
well as the Democratic national committee- 
man from Nebraska, B. J. Boyle, and they 
both are opposed to the move. 

Frankly, I am of the opinion that when 
economy and efficiency can be served by 
transfer of an agency from one location to 
another, I would not be concerned. But it 
has been proved in the past that a transfer 
out of Omaha of this agency would not be 
economical nor efficient. Figures supplied to 
me indicate that it would be a very ex- 
pensive transfer. If all of the 101 employees 
were to move, the approximate costs of trans- 
porting furniture, per diem en route, and 
other expenses, would amount to $128,290. 

Furthermore, it is my understanding that 
no adequate Federal space is available in 
Cheyenne, and assuming that this agency 
would require 20,000 square feet of space, 
at approximately $3 per square foot, which 
may be minimal, the rental cost would ex- 
ceed $60,000 per year. In Omaha on the 
other hand, there is no such expenditure, 
as the Park Service occupies Government- 
owned quarters in the Federal Building. 

I have reasons to believe that less than 
half of the personnel of the Omaha offices 
would be willing to move to Cheyenne and 
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many would take retirement, necessitating 
the recruitment of many new employees in 
the Wyoming area. These retirements would 
also be costly and involve a large expense 
to the Government, because not only would 
we begin paying retirement annuities earlier, 
but there would be lump-sum annual leave 
payments to make, as required by law. This 
of course would not be in the best interests 
of the Park Service because of the many 
fine, well-trained personnel who would be 
lost in the process. The loss of such per- 
sonnel would be a crippling blow to the ef- 
ficiency of the Park Service. 

The regional director of the Park Service 
headquarters in Omaha is quoted as saying 
that Omaha is well situated as an office for 
region 2 of the Park Service. Statements 
made in Washington that the shift to a lo- 
cation “more conveniently serving national 
parks in Wyoming, Colorado, and Montana 
should result in increased efficiency” do not 
stand any test of accuracy. Region 2 is made 
up of Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and a part of 
Utah. Although there are 26 national parks 
under the supervision of the Omaha regional 
office, the Omaha regional director has 
stressed that in addition to serving national 
parks, his office aids States, counties, and 
metropolitan areas with their park systems. 
He further states the office also cooperates 
with such projects as the Army Engineers’ 
development of the Missouri River Basin. 

This is not a partisan matter with me nor 
with Nebraskans and midwestern people in 
general in any sense of the word. As has 
been stated, the Democratic officials, includ- 
ing the national committeeman and the 
Governor of Nebraska, also support opposi- 
tion to this proposed transfer. For the good 
of the National Park Service, we would be 
deeply grateful for any assistance you might 
feel willing to give to stop this transfer. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


What is your comment, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary UDALL. Why, of course, I am 
aware of several communications of the 
point of view represented in the Congress- 
man’s letter. We have attempted up to this 
point to treat this on its merits, and to try 
to get at the facts. I think it is significant 
that under two previous administrations this 
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was proposed. I want to assure you that 
the only consideration that we weighed on 
it was the consideration of the merits, which 
concerns the primary factor of economy. I 
think this is the key to the whole thing. 
I hope you would agree with me it is the 
key to the whole thing. 

As a result of the representations that 
you and others have made, I am quite will- 
ing to assure you today that we are going 
to back up and restudy the entire matter. 
I would Uke to have the facts and figures 
that you, or Congressman CUNNINGHAM, or 
anyone else has, so that we can evaluate 
them. I think we owe that to you and to 
the committee, but I do say that economy 
in the long run—not the economy of this 
year or next year, but what is most eco- 
nomical in the long run—that this ought 
to be the key and the answer to it. I 
think we ought to make our determination 
on that basis. 

I do think we need additional facts, and 
I am willing to enter into a new study of it. 
This is our present plan. In other words, 
to make a whole review of that matter. 

Mr. Jensen. I appreciate that. You know, 
Iam not a fellow who wants to spend money 
unnecessarily. Ido know that Omaha, Nebr., 
is the headquarters for all of the Missouri 
River Valley development program, under the 
supervision of the Army Engineers. It is very 
important that that part of it be close to 
the Army Engineers, and they are in the 
same building. 

I have many times had business dealings 
with one of the agencies; that is, the Army 
Engineers and the Park Service, and I would 
say, let’s see what the other agency has to 
offer, and what position they have taken on 
this. It is a very fine setup they have there, 
Mr. Secretary. 

This is another thing. There are 17 of 
those people who live in my district, and to 
uproot the families with children in them 
who have their homes there, is something 
very difficult. They just won't go. A lot of 
them cannot go. So you are dislocating a lot 
of sovereign governments—the American 
home, which is sovereign in every respect. 
To destroy a home, a sovereign government 
in this land of ours, is not good. So I am 
very serious and concerned about this matter 
and I just hope, yes, I pray, that this just 
will not be done, and that this proposed 
move will just not be consummated. 
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Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and thank you, 
Chairm: 


Mr. an. 
Secretary Upatt. All right. 

Mr. Macnveon. Mr. Secretary, in your view 
what is the basic consideration that led to 
this decision to move to Cheyenne? Is there 
a greater concentration of major parks in a 
reasonable radius of Cheyenne than Omaha, 
or what? 

Secretary UDALL. The basic considerations 
which were evaluated in the making of the 
decision, as I indicated, we felt should be 
economy. Of course, when you start talking 
about economy you are also talking about 
the relationship of where an office is located 
with respect to the area it serves. It is felt 
that the proposed change would put it nearer 
the center of gravity and nearer the main 
areas that are presently in the park system. 
Over the long haul positive economies, there- 
fore, would result. 

It may be that there are factors that we 
did not evaluate. We are quite willing to 
back up and be sure that we have evaluated 
them. However, as you will see if you look 
at a map, these were the primary considera- 
tions. Yes. 

Mr. MaGnuson. You are not contemplating 
any revision of the makeup of the second 
region? 

Secretary UDALL. No, no. That will remain 
the same. 

Mr. Macnuson. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr, Fenton. Yes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I now 
move, in accordance with the previous 
order, that the Senate stand adjourned 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 17 minutes p.m.) under 
the previous order, the Senate adjourned 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, June 12, 1962, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate June 11, 1962: 
U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Oliver Seth, of New Mexico, to be U.S. 
circuit Judge for the 10th circuit. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Coming Events Cast Their Shadows 
Before 
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HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out history men have repeatedly tried to 
change the course of the political, eco- 
nomical, and geographical destiny of the 
world’s nations. None ever succeeded. 

Of course there have been temporary 
achievements along the planned courses 
of the planners and schemers. When 
using the word “schemers” we cover the 
whole field of their activities from the 
beginning of time until the present. 

Recently one of my friends sent me 
an article appearing in a foreign news- 


paper. In sending me the article he said 
in part: 

Your long and lonely fight against the hid- 
den but mevitable consequences of unre- 
stricted uneconomic world trade seems to 
have more substance than meets the eye. 
In our rush to put personal considerations 
behind the all-powerful and unquestionable 
welfare of the state, we seem to have set 
aside all lessons of history and all concepts 
of the kind of life carved out of this wilder- 
ness by the Founding Fathers. 

Too few of us are aware of the persistent 
drive toward Willkie’s one-world idea. 
Maybe it is good, maybe it is the only way 
out. Be that as it may, the appalling thing 
to me as a citizen is the callousness of the 
architects of the grand plan, their utter dis- 
regard of the fundamentals of a free society, 
the doubletalk, the false front put on the 
whole scheme. 

If joining a world federation of nations is 
the answer to the future of mankind, let 
us at least be told that this is the road we 
are taking. Let us not hide behind the in- 
terests of the powerful groups within our 
Nation and their counterparts in other na- 
tions whose main concept of human rela- 


tions is based upon cash balances in the 
banks and the price of labor. 

To some, statistics provide answers; to oth- 
ers, statistics provide alibies. 


Mr. Speaker, after receiving the above- 
quoted letter, I read the article by C. 
Knolton Nash, not once but over again 
and again. 

I tried to shoot it full of holes. I could 
not, simply because of my own studies 
and conclusions. 

If Mr. Nash were wrong, why are we 
witnessing the greatest campaign in 
our political history since the ratifica- 
tion of our original Constitution? Why 
the millions of dollars and billions of 
words in support of a trade plan which, 
if inaugurated, will set the unfolding 
of the grand plan which Nash hails as 
“the superior State of the North.” 

Personally, like all Amricans, I can 
live under any conditions any other citi- 
zen can. However, I would like to know 
just what these conditions are going to 
be. Like all other Americans, I believe 
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I am entitled to know what is in store 
for my children and my children’s chil- 
dren. I want, with my fellow Ameri- 
cans, a chance to voice an opinion and, 
in my case, as a Representative of the 
people, a chance to cast my vote one way 
or the other, knowing why and for what 
I am voting. 

If the American people are being driv- 
en into a treaty-bound agreement, for 
economic, political, and military union 
because of fear of communism rather 
than in their own individual and na- 
tional interest and other considerations, 
they ought to be told. If they know and 
still accept the course of action planned 
for them, welland good. It goes without 
saying, all of us will obey the will of the 
majority. 

The people, in whose name all changes 
take place in government, can be talked 
into anything when they are kept unin- 
formed and ignorant of the real pur- 
poses for the changes. 

Throughout history this has been the 
case. The Russian people revolted. Did 
they revolt for the kind of tyranny that 
they have been subjected to? Did they 
vote to destroy their freedom of religion, 
their right to work in their own fields, 
the right to raise their own families? 
They did not. 

If the revolutionary leaders would 
have proposed their plans for a police 
state openly, instead of building up the 
pressure against the known oppression 
of the ruling classes, there never would 
have been a communistic government. 

Bringing our history closer to home 
and up to date, let us take a look at Cuba. 
Did the Cubans revolt for communistic 
Castroism, or did they revolt against 
corruption and tyranny, poverty, and 
century-old peasantry? The answer is 
obvious. They were uninformed, mis- 
led, and misguided. 

I recognize, and so do you, that the 
revolution being planned for us may well 
be bloodless and it may well be the com- 
plete opposite of the tyranny of com- 
munism, but unless the people are aware 
of the real aims of the planners is it 
not much the same in the final outcome? 

Americans will be Americans in much 
the same manner as Pennsylvanians 
are Pennsylvanians. We, in Pennsyl- 
vania, have a constitutional State au- 
thority, but regardless of how much we 
talk about States rights all of us know 
that the power and influence of the 
Federal Government makes our power 
independent but not absolute. We must, 
as a member of the family of States, live 
within the same rules set for the rest of 
the family. Like all families, the back- 
ward, less able, will get the greater bene- 
fits and considerations. This may be 
very good, but let us know what we are 
asking for. 

As I have said—even this may be all 
right. All we can ask is that we be told, 
that we be let in on the plans. I shall 
venture a guess that few if any Mem- 
bers of Congress know or believe the 
situation to be other than what we are 
told it is. Few if any of the great mass 
of Americans believe or even give a 
thought to the consequences of an all- 
out capitalistic form of government. 
Outright capitalism as such means ex- 
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ploitation, planned economy, price fixing, 
profiteering, and separation of our 
peoples into classes, on educational, oc- 
cupational, and financial lines. 

There is a difference, however, in capi- 
talism, in the degree of power given to 
any person or group. Constitutional, 
democratic capitalism such as we have 
developed in the United States of Amer- 
ica, is the best known form of govern- 
ment yet devised by man. It gives the 
promise of greater personal freedom, ful- 
fillment of individual ambition, desires, 
and wants than any other form of gov- 
ernment. It is only when we lose sight 
of the human equation in our commer- 
cial planning, whether it be internal or 
external, that we endanger these con- 
cepts and promises of our way of life. 

There was a time when the whole ef- 
fort of this Nation was expanded toward 
the creation and protection of industry 
and jobs. We seem to have stopped the 
pendulum to the other side of the swing 
and now it appears that jobs and invest- 
ments are secondary and production and 
trade are primary considerations of our 
planned economy. It will not work; 
simply and bluntly stated, it will not 
work. 

Our memories are very short. When 
this Nation was caught up in the great 
whirlpool of human misery caused by the 
great worldwide depression of the late 
twenties and early thirties, did we at- 
tempt to solve the problem by automa- 
tion, cut prices and more production? 
We did not; we did exactly the opposite. 
Did the Federal Government tax incomes 
to producers? It did not; it gave spend- 
ing money to consumers. 


The United States and the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
my recent commencement address be- 
fore Roosevelt University, Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, III.: 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE FREE WORLD 
(By Representative Henry S. Reuss, of Wis- 

consin) 

There are many ways in which Roosevelt 
University is an appropriate memorial to the 
great American for whom it is named. But 
one springs most immediately to mind. 
Roosevelt University, in conception, was 
planned to fill a desperate contemporary 
need. In execution, it has been meeting that 
need. 

Something better than three-quarters of 
Roosevelt students attend the university 
while holding down part-time jobs, another 
note that brings echoes of the age of Roose- 
velt and of a nation getting on with the day- 
to-day business of survival and at the same 
time planning intensively for the future. 

Or again, consider the makeup of your 
university’s board of trustees and board of 
advisers: labor leaders, financiers, lawyers, 
industrialists, sociologists, artists, people of 
both sexes, of all races and all faiths, includ- 
ing people without formal religious adher- 
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ence. The university, like Franklin Roose- 
velt, makes a steady effort to get in touch 
with all the available wisdom of our society. 

One correspondence between the univer- 
sity and the man it honors is seen most 
vividly in the magnificent building you oc- 
cupy, the auditorium. Other American uni- 
versities, both the ancient, privately en- 
dowed institutions of the east coast and the 
great legislatively endowed institutions of 
our own part of the country, have spent 
years and millions on the architecture of 
learning. We know the results. There are 
a few notable exceptions, mostly either sur- 
vivals of the 18th century or daring experi- 
ments of the 20th. But by and large the 
architecture of learning in America may be 
divided into sham-Gothic, sham-Roman- 
esque, sham-Tudor, sham-Georgian, and not 
only a sham-classic but a sham-neoclassic 
as well. 

Roosevelt University, as you well know, 
has never enjoyed the advantages of wonder- 
ing what to do with endowment income. 
The university has had to seize fast to 
whatever has been available and to make do 
with what was at hand. 

The result? You have pursued your vari- 
ous paths to learning in one of the few 
universally recognized masterpieces of Amer- 
ican architecture. 

Surely there is something here of the 
spirit of the New Deal, the spirit of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The New Deal has been criti- 
cized for never really having had a master 
plan for grappling with the towering woes 
that beset the country in early 1933. The 
young administration of F.D.R. operated on 
a day-to-day basis, meeting each crisis as it 
came along, endlessly improvising, casting 
about for available wisdom and applying 
what wisdom it found to each day’s needs. 

Yet out of this prolonged improvisation 
came an enduring change in American life, 
a change for the better. 

This same spirit of inspired improvisation 
can be seen at work in the vital relationship 
between the United States and the free 
world today. 

Because of the overriding importance of 
the relationship between the United States 
and the free world, I would be very happy 
to lay before you today a simple, orderly, 
comprehensive statement of the philosophy 
of that relationship. 

I would be pleased to be able to say, or 
to hear, that this country is leading the rest 
of the nations of the free world toward the 
greater realization of political and eco- 
nomic democracy. I should like, equally, to 
hear or to say that we nations of the free 
world are in the orderly, phased process of 
bringing into being a new world federation 
of peoples. The federation could even be de- 
veloped, in outline, with representative gov- 
ernment in which national representation 
is a fine balance of population, of gross na- 
tional product, of attainment in learning or 
in scientific contributions to mankind. In 
this way, you and I might agree, all the fac- 
tors of national identity might be taken into 
account and those Americans might be molli- 
fied who today regard with suspicion and 
alarm the presence in the assembly of the 
United Nations many a nation which, to use 
a phrase of the New Deal era, has never met 
a payroll. 

But such an ambition is folly. The phe- 
nomenon we seek to describe, the relation- 
ship between the United States and the free 
world, is not a terrain feature or a chemical 
element which will hold still while we ex- 
amine it. It is a changing, an evolving thing. 
Even as we look at it, it becomes something 
slightly different than what it was the mo- 
ment before. 

To illustrate: assuming that most of you 
are about the age of 22, in the year you were 
born the governing sentiment in this part 
of the country, according to most observers, 
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was that the United States had no relation- 
ship whatsoever with the rest of the world. 
What’s more, no relationship was wanted. 

This, of course, was an ancient American 
tradition, one that goes back to the Farewell 
Address of George Washington and his cele- 
brated warning against “entangling alli- 
ances.” Beyond the voice of the Father of 
His Country, that tradition was dictated, too, 
by the force of circumstances, by the thou- 
sands of miles of wilderness still to be ex- 
plored and settled, by the very real distances 
separating America from the nations of Eu- 
rope and from an Asia we were hardly aware 
of. 

That tradition lingered on in our na- 
tional consciousness long after it had served 
its purposes, long after it could be justified 
even by geography and travel time. In the 
year that you were born, that tradition, es- 
pecially here in our Midwest, had gone sour 
and expressed itself in the doctrine of isola- 
tionism and the peculiar organization, 
America First, both of which would have 
shot the American eagle and made our na- 
tional bird the ostrich. 

As this country, in the years after World 
War II, was making painful efforts to come 
to grips with a new and only dimly under- 
stood world in ferment, that old tradition 
made what I take to be its last gasp: the 
frightened and desperate notion of ‘Fortress 
America.” 

Meanwhile, of course, the facts of modern 
life had made such a course utterly impos- 
sible. The change had been going on, gradu- 
ally, for decades, for generations. It is worth 
recalling that one of the causes of our Revo- 
lution itself was our desire for a freer trade 
with the world. In the early years of the 
Republic, President Jefferson set a precedent 
for negotiating our national expansion with 
other powers when he made the Louisiana 
Purchase. President Monroe set an even 
more far-reaching precedent when he pro- 

unilaterally, the conditions of in- 

which would obtain in the rest 

of this hemisphere. In fact, our American 

policy was never as “isolationist” as the 

America Firsters said it was in the year 
that you were born. 

Our national realization of that change 
has proceeded with great rapidity and often 
with shock in the years of your lives. The 
first shock was Worid War II, and our par- 
ticipation in it on a global scale. Ameri- 
can troops confronted the Nazis in Africa and 
Europe and fought back Japanese imperial- 
ism across thousands of miles of the Pa- 
cific. American industry shaped itself to 
support a worldwide effort against encroach- 
Ing tyranny. 

In the first years of peace, almost as a 
reflex action, we began to divest ourselves 
of that globe-girdling chain of responsi- 
bility we had assumed during the war. Then 
began the realization that having taken up 
the responsibility, we could not, in justice 
or even self-interest, put it down. We be- 
came what we are today, the center of a 
loose but worldwide chain of associated na- 
tions, held together first by the interests of 
mutual security but also by other interests 
in common. 

I su t that it is precisely those “other 
interests” that will loom more important 
in the years ahead. 

I suggest that in the remaining years of 
the 20th century—at the end of which you 
graduates will be 60 years old—it is those 
nonmilitary interests which will be para- 
mount in shaping the relationship between 
the United States and the free world. 

I suggest that this change has already 
begun. 

Surely one of the most dramatic aspects 
of our emerging relationship with the free 
world is the Peace Corps. 

I became mixed up with the Peace Corps 
from the beginning. Five years ago, in 
southeast Asia, I saw at firsthand how our 
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aid program overemphasized military hard- 
ware, and the more grandiose kinds of steel- 
and-concrete-projects, such as super high- 
ways. I saw these programs too often carried 
out by the kind of big car-driving, enclave- 
living, PX-shopping American caricatured in 
“The Ugly American.” 

It seemed to me that we Americans, in- 
heritors of Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln, could do better. Indeed, in a small 
way, we were already doing better. There, 
going through the Cambodian jungle, I saw 
a team of four young American school 
teachers opening up the first schools the 
Cambodian villagers had ever known. They 
loved their work, and the Cambodians loved 
them. The only pity was that there were 
only 4 of them, rather than 400. 

The appropriation to set up a study of 
the Peace Corps squeaked through Congress 
by the skin of its teeth 2 years ago, This 
year, the Peace Corps has received a thunder- 
ing vote of confidence in Congress. 

The men and women of the Peace Corps 
operate as human beings lending their tech- 
nical knowledge and personal assistance to 
other human beings, rather than as Goy- 
ernment agents directing the flow of ma- 
chines and materials to other governments. 
Peace Corps people live with and in the 
style of their hosts. While on the job they 
receive subsistence and that's all. Their $75 
a month is a “readjustment allowance“ and 
is not paid until they finish their service. 
They speak the language as they share the 
lives of the people they work with, 

Their goals are limited; they do not build 
military highways or air fields; rather they 
concentrate on small but significant im- 
provements in agricultural methods, in 
food preservation, in mechanics practicable 
on the village level of technology. Village 
irrigation projects and village teaching proj- 
ects are started, explained and helped with. 
While I visited our American Peace Corps 
team in the underprivileged countryside of 
Chile a few months ago, I grew very proud 
of these young people. In a world of ag- 
gressiveness and competitiveness, here were 
a few score young Americans performing a 
completely unselfish act. 

The point here is not that the Peace Corps 
is an effective tool of American foreign 
policy. As a matter of fact, it is deliberately 
kept separate from foreign policy and from 
our military activities around the world. 
The point is that the Peace Corps is a radi- 
cal departure in the relationship between the 
United States and the free world. At the 
same time it is an extension to our brothers 
in the free world of American principles and 
methods as old as the old frontier; com- 
munity cooperation, for example, and univer- 
sal education, and the drive to change one’s 
conditions for the better through one’s own 
efforts. 

This, you will note, is quite different from 
a system of purely military alliances. 

The same thing applies to our food for 
peace operation. The very name suggests a 
revolutionary approach to the ancient hu- 
man problem of war and peace. How many 
wars in the history of man have been fought 
for food? From the Romans in Egypt to the 
Nazis in the Ukraine, conqueror after con- 
queror has justified his use of the rod of 
death by his need for the staff of life. 

Food for peace is the beginning of a 
change. The program confronts our costly 
American crop surpluses with the fact that 
around the world people are still suffering 
from malnutrition and even, in time of dis- 
aster, from starvation. That these two 
things should coexist is deplorable. In a 
saner world, it would be unthinkable. Food 
for peace is a step toward that sanity. 

In the Alliance for Progress, President 
Kennedy's new program of American aid to 
Latin America, still another step forward is 
taken. The Alliance, of course, is a renewal 
of the good neighbor policy of Franklin D. 
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Roosevelt. But-now it is spelled out much 
more precisely that the good neighbors are 
to be all the people of the lands to the 
south, and not, as too often in the past, 
merely the military or commercial ruling 
groups. Land reform, tax reform, and social 
progress generally are made a condition of 
aid under the Alliance. 

Next I would cite this country’s steady and 
determined efforts to bring about interna- 
tional agreement on disarmament, Prog- 
ress at Geneva has not been sensational; 
the market for plowshares has not been 
ruined by the sudden availability of swords 
in great numbers to be beaten down. But 
progress has been made and, more impor- 
tant, in the face of whatever discouragement 
the United States has consistently continued 
negotiations. Two great powers, each one 
mortally suspicious of the other, are feeling 
their way toward a world in which war will 
become steadily more unlikely, as it has be- 
come steadily and immeasurably more hor- 
rible to contemplate, 

Thus, even as our worldwide alliances 
themselves are revealing new depth of mean- 
ing for the relationship between the United 
States and the free world, we are working 
persistently to make military alliances in 
themselves less necessary than they have 
been in the past and are now. 

Finally, consider for a moment our emerg- 
ing new attitude toward world trade as that 
attitude is expressed in the Trade Expansion 
Act, favorably reported by the House Ways 
and Means Committee only this week. Like 
many others, I have certain reservations 
about the bill as written. 

Chiefly, I object to the fact that, for all 
practical purposes, this country's entering 
into fruitful negotiation with the European 
Common Market is envisioned as entirely de- 
pendent upon the United Kingdom’s joining 
the Common Market. This limitation is in- 
sured through the 80-percent clause: the 
legislation will empower the President to 
eliminate tariffs only on items of which the 
United States and the Common Market to- 
gether account for 80 percent. But without 
the United Kingdom in the Common Market, 
there are no such items at all. 

I object to this. England may join the 
Common Market; it may not. It may join 
next month, highly unlikely, or it may join 
years from now. I believe we should enter 
into a tariff cooperative with the Common 
Market now. I also believe the Common 
Market itself is too narrow and confined a 
concept for the free world. I believe that 
ultimately we must have free trade, or some- 
thing approaching free trade, throughout 
the free world. 

But the point is that the Trade Expansion 
Act is certainly a step in that direction, and 
as such deserves the backing of all Amer- 
icans. 

Now, surveying all these recent develop- 
ments in America’s relations with the free 
world, I think we perceive a profound change 
taking place. I think we see emerging, out 
of purely pragmatic actions, a philosophy 
that will guide our country in the years 
remaining in this century, the years of 
achievement in your lives, from the age of 22 
to the age of 60. 

In the beginning of the postwar world, 
our relations to the free world tended to be 
based on military considerations. We wanted 
military allies and we wanted round-the- 
world military bases. That is changing as 
an exclusive consideration. It is changing, 
pragmatically, because we have found that 
by itself it doesn’t work. 

The changes, however, carry us beyond 
pragmatism to our own American leader- 
ship in the humane meeting of human needs, 
to the idealism of Franklin Roosevelt and 
the New Deal, What we are fumbling our 
way toward is a New Deal extended to the 
world. In area after area we are working 
so that man’s life in political freedom will 
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have the reliable material foundation with- 
out which political freedom is either impos- 
sible or meaningless. 

Our militant anticommunism is becoming 
instead a program of pro democracy, pro the 
dignity of man. This, it seems to me, is as 
high a “manifest destiny” as a people could 
wish 


In observing the folk-ritual of the com- 
mencement speech, we come now to the 
place of the graduate in the future the 
speaker has sketched. Well, I am not a 
recruiting officer for the Peace Corps, but 
frankly, knowing what I know of Roosevelt 
University, I should be both surprised and 
disappointed if some of you didn't serve in 
the Corps, sharing for a period with others 
the skills and the heritage of freedom you 
have acquired here. Others may find them- 
selves able to serve, publicly or privately, in 
the trade and the aid effort. That will 
crown the relationship of this country to 
the rest of the free world. 

But those of you who do will necessarily 
be a minority, For all of you, there is a 
duty to understand the changes that are now 
taking place in the relations between the 
United States and the free world. Examine 
them in detail. Discuss them, Decide about 
them. 

We have long repudiated isolationism as 
national policy. We are now groping our 
way toward a policy which can take its place 
in the decades to come. One could do worse 
than envision the New Deal extended to the 
free world. If you support this extension, 
as intelligent and aware citizens, and, some 
of you, as leaders and doers in this new field 
of American achievement, then you will have 
been true to your past. Then it will not 
be for nothing that you have come to ma- 
turity at a university named for Franklin 
Roosevelt, 


Memorial Day Address by Senator Long 
of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 30, Senator Epwarp V. Lone, of Mis- 
souri, told the 11th and 12th districts of 
the American Legion at memorial serv- 
ices in St. Louis that “patriotism, like 
charity, begins at home.” 

Senator Lone was the principal speak- 
er at services held in the Soldiers’ Me- 
morial Building in the plaza. 

“The first duty that patriotism im- 
poses upon us,” the Senator said, “is a 
duty of self-appraisal.” 

I commend the reading of this splendid 
address to every citizen. It is a thought- 
ful, challenging, and constructive mes- 
sage. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR EDWARD V. LONG, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF MISSOURI, BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 11TH AND 12TH DISTRICTS, ST. LOUIS 
MEMORIAL Day Services, May 30, 1962 


On Memorial Day, we are reminded that 
to be born and to die is the decree of all 
men, To be forgotten is the acme of human 
bitterness and the greatest sadness of human 
existence, 
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Ninety-four years ago, the observance of 
Memorial Day began with the decoration of 
Civil War graves. The original intent was 
that on May 30, living veterans should pay 
tribute to their comrades-in-arms who had 
fallen in battle, 

When we refer to deceased war veterans, 
we speak of the honored dead. Even though 
Memorial Day has become the day when we 
pay tribute to all the dead, let me speak 
briefly of those who made the supreme sacri- 
fice for the love of their country. 

Our tribute to their sacrifice is valid only if 
we determine to maintain in ourselves a love 
of country as strong and self-sacrificing as 
that which we honor in them. 

Love of our country is best summed up in 
a single word: “Patriotism.” If I had to 
give a title to these brief remarks, I would 
say: “Patriotism, like charity, begins at 
home.” 

The first duty that patriotism imposes 
upon us is a duty of self-appraisal. Think: 
What would the country be like if everyone 
acted as I act? 

When you talk to a veteran about war— 
that is, if he will talk about it—you soon 
learn that war is anything but glamorous. 
Victory in war comes after long, slow, grind- 
ing, stubborn, heroic acts. The heroism of 
peace is similarly a long task of drudgery 
and waiting. The poet, Longfellow, must 
have had the Armed Forces in mind when 
he wrote the line: “Learn to labor and 
wait.” 

Each man’s duty is given its particular 
character by his own particular circum- 
stances. Age and physical condition plays 
a big part in how a man governs his duty. 
Experience and training along with educa- 
tion and intellectual capacity also will play 
a major role. But, in all circumstances, it 
remains true that duty is not in the glamor- 
ous past nor the shining future. Duty is in 
the near-at-hand, in the immediate present, 
regardless of how dull and unexciting it may 
appear to be. 

One of our more cynical writers of today 
defines duty as “That which sternly impels 
us in the direction of profit, along the line 
of desire.” In making a self-appraisal of 
our own conception of duty, it is well for us 
to take stock and see if we fall in this same 
category. If we are doing anything purely 
for the money in it, it is high time we get 
out of that job and that attitude. 

Judge what you are doing, and what you 
are going to do, by its value as a contribu- 
tion to the society around you. This society 
may be limited to your immediate family 
and the neighborhood. Or, it could be the 
wider society of our Nation and the world. 
There is a basic necessity of making a living, 
of course, and a responsibility that each of 
us bears for himself and his family. I am 
not suggesting that you disregard the need 
for making money—that, too, is a duty, in 
fact. I am urging that each of us recognize 
that there are always numerous opportuni- 
ties available for us to serve not only our 
families; but to serve also our neighborhoods 
and communities, as well as serving our 
country. 

If you are settled in the work you intend 
to follow through the years, look outside 
your occupation and find ways for the im- 
provement of physical and social conditions 
in your neighborhood, your city, your State, 
and the Nation. Let your position or job be 
not solely a means of earning a livelihood, 
but your way of living a good life and of 
serving your fellow man. 

I urge you to take an intelligent and re- 
sponsible interest in the affairs of your Gov- 
ernment. Learn what is going on, form your 
opinion upon knowledge, and then make that 
opinion effective. Talk to your neighbors 
and your associates—write letters to your 
Representatives and officials, and, by all 
means, be sure to vote with conscientious 
attention to both men and issues. It is 
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true patriotism to be deeply and continu- 
ously concerned for the welfare of your com- 
munity and your Nation. 

In short, put yourself into the place where 
you are most needed, and set yourself to 
work at the task in which you can do the 
most good. 

This patriotism is not exclusively military, 
but it includes the willing acceptance and 
performance of military duties. He who has 
learned to love and serve his country in 
peace will be among the first to volunteer 
or willingly accept the draft in order to de- 
fend his country in war. He who has gladly 
accepted the drudgery of peace will have be- 
come ready to accept the obedience and hard 
work expected of a soldier in training and at 
war. The man who has learned to consider 
his life and work as devoted to the service 
of God and his fellow man will be ready to 
join effectively in the common effort of our 
military forces to guard against the pos- 
sibilities of war, or to repel armed attack. 

A practical, well-rounded patriotism is a 
matter for the whole man and for his whole 
lifetime. Patriotism is not a thing to be 
turned on as a band marches by and then 
quickly turned off. Love of country in- 
volves the building up of the country in all 
respects, not just the armed defense of at- 
tacking armies. It includes inspiring people 
with the love of God and with devotion to 
moral principle. 

Furthermore, it includes concern with 
the honest and effective conduct of political 
and governmental affairs; the rehabilitation 
of criminals, the care and cure of the men- 
tally ill, and the training and employment of 
the handicapped. Each of us must be in- 
spired, not only with the impersonal ideal 
of love for our vast and varied land, but 
with a very near and personal love for our 
immediate neighbors. Then, and only then, 
can we all join hands in working together 
to make our city, our State, and our Nation 
a better place in which to live, 

When we have this practical, down-to- 
earth patriotism, then we will have no dis- 
illusioning shock when military duty calls. 
I grant you that such service probably will 
be slow, with numerous discomforts, both 
large and small. But, where we love—we 
gladly serve. And in this service, ranging 
from trivial duties to the devotion of a life- 
time, we best honor those who have died for 
our country. 

In conclusion, the following lines from 
“Hail Columbia“ seem most appropriate in 
recognition of the honored dead and of the 
gift they passed to us and our never-ending 
obligation to carry on: 


“Hail, ye heroes, 
Who fought and bled in freedom's cause. 
Let independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost. 
Ever grateful for the prize 
Let its altar reach the skies.“ 


The National Lottery of Chile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to apprise the Members of this House 
of the national lottery of Chile. In 
Chile, as in many other Latin American 
nations, lotteries are frequently used to 
—— t charitable and welfare organiza- 

ions. 
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Last year, the gross annual receipts 
came to $23 million of which the Gov- 
ernment received some $542 million. 
Most of the moneys were earmarked and 
used for institutions such as the Red 
Cross, public health and universities. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to under- 
stand why we, in the United States, do 
not make the gambling urge work for 
the general good. A national lottery in 
this country cannot only strike a lethal 
blow at organized crime but pump into 
our Treasury over $10 billion a year in 
additional income which can be used to 
cut taxes and reduce our national debt. 


Excerpts From Address by Hon. Alex- 
ander Wiley, of Wisconsin, Over Wis- 
consin Radio Stations, Concerning Im- 
pact of Proposed Legislation on Agri- 
culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a week- 
end address over Wisconsin radio sta- 
tions, I was privileged to discuss the im- 
pact of proposed legislation now before 
Congress concerning U.S. agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS From ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER 
WILEY, OF WISCONSIN, OVER WISCONSIN 
Rapio STATIONS, CONCERNING IMPACT OF 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON AGRICULTURE 
In agriculture, as elsewhere in American 

life, we, as a people, are experiencing broad- 

ening horizons and dramatic far-reaching 
changes and progress. 

Fundamentally, the scope of farm opera- 
tions continues to be local in terms of land, 
machinery and equipment, labor, taxes, and, 
yes, markets. 

In a shrinking world, however, we find, 
more and more, that events elsewhere—re- 
gionally, in Washington, or around the 
world—may affect the price of farm prod- 
ucts, as well as the economic status of the 
farmer. 

For these reasons, then, it becomes neces- 
sary to extend the horizons of agricultural 
planning from the local to the national and 
global areas. Currently, such factors which 
bear significantly upon the economic out- 
look in agriculture here in Wisconsin and 
across the Nation include: (1) The proposals 
now before Congress for liberalizing recipro- 
cal trade agreements; if adopted, as recom- 
mended then would result in a greater flow 
of imports; and (2) the increased agricul- 
tural production of other economically ad- 
vancing countries creating greater competi- 
tion on the world market. 

Now, what does this mean to the Wis- 
consin farmer? 

Within our economic system, farm prices 
are determined, to a large degree if not en- 
tirely, by the law of demand and supply. 
Currently, there exists a $9 billion surplus 
of farm commodities. To reduce such stock- 
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piles, efforts are being made—and renewed 
efforts are needed—to find outlets at home 
and abroad. 

Annually the U.S. exports, either in 
sales, or under Government programs, 
amount to about $5 billion. Of the 1960-61 
U.S. exports, Wisconsin's equivalent share, 
that is, proportionate contribution to na- 
tional sales, has been estimated as follows: 
$31.5 million for field crops; $28.5 million for 
livestock and livestock production, including 
dairy products; $2.3 million for vegetables; 
and $2 million for other commodities. 

Currently, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is winding up its consideration and writ- 
ing a new bill for revision of trade agree- 
ments. The Congress, of course, will need 
to consider this very carefully. 

Recognizing the need for flexible authority 
in administering tariff policy, the Congress 
cannot and should not relinquish its voice 
in determining such policies. Why? 

(1) Because of its constitutional responsi- 
bilities; and (2) traditionally, the Congress, 
I believe, is more sensitive to the day-to-day 
needs of the American people and the econ- 
omy. Without refiecting unfairly on the 
competence of well-qualified administrative 
officials, there may be instances, in any 
administration, in which policy deemed good 
for the world—by ivory tower bureaucrats— 
may not always be good for America, includ- 
ing the American farmer. 

In evaluating the proposals for liberalizing 
trade agreements, then, Congress—among 
other things—must (1) preserve its consti- 
tutional voice in tariff and quota regula- 
tions; (2) write in necessary safeguards to 
prevent damage to the domestic economy; 
(3) assure a hearing, and as necessary as- 
sistance, for industries adversely affected by 
trade agreements; and (4) assure that trade 
agreements are mutually beneficial. 

Recognizing that there must be a two- 
way flow of trade, congressional objective 
must be to (a) encourage the expansion of 
U.S. exports way beyond the 4 percent of 
our production now flowing abroad; and (b) 
to adopt the kind of trade policy that will 
protect domestic industries and business 
that may be adversely affected by necessary 
changes in general trade agreements. 


Is Our Trade Policy a Free Trade or a 
Protectionist Trade Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
received a letter with an attachment on 
protectionism that should be read to all 
Members of Congress. I also received 
some correspondence from Japan. 

Whether we agree with the writer or 
not, the fact remains that statements 
such as these have been kept from the 
public press while millions of words, 
making less sense, have been published 
in support of a trade policy that few, if 
any, of us can describe or analyze. 

Is our trade policy a free trade or a 
protectionists trade policy? Are we go- 
ing to make our ports free ports, where 
we can buy all products at the customs- 
house at prices you run into in the free 
markets such as Shannon Airport, 
Panama, and the foreign sales offices in 
our international airports. 
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Frankly, if I thought that we could 
better our economy with this kind of 
trade policy as proposed in H.R. 9900— 
now the clean bill reported H.R. 11970— 
I would be the leading fighter for the 
bill. I cannot see it, maybe it is because 
4 years ago I predicted the failure of the 
4-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act when we were promised the same 
benefits from that act as we are again 
being told will come to the American 
economy. 

It is no secret that the failure of the 
4-year extension forced abandonment of 
any attempt to renew the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. That is why we have H.R. 
11970, which is nothing but a rehash of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act with a little 
dressing thrown in to make it look like 
something new, something bold but, in 
truth, is something worse and something 
old. 

I have supported the free trade idea, 
but never have I gone so far overboard 
that I would be willing to vote for legis- 
lation that spells out unemployment and 
closed factories as a blessing. 

Where I come from, my people work 
and want to continue working at jobs 
with reasonable wages. They are not 
so willing to give up a bird in the hand 
for two in the bush. 

I find among my colleagues the same 
protective instinct for their people. The 
farm Members want no part of free 
trade for farm products. The same goes 
for cotton, textiles, oil, and-many other 
products protected by agreement. 
They see no wrong in free trade for the 
other fellow. The little fellow without 
a strong voice in Congress, in the press, 
in the hands of the powerful, is being 
fed to the wolves of what some of us, 
having nothing to lose, call progress. 

The first of these letters follows. In 
some instances, I have deleted the name 
of the sender for reasons best know to 


the writer. 
FEBRUARY 7, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I agree with your posi- 
tion and disagree with Dr. Russell who says 
that because we exported 20 to 16 ratio in 
dollars, we created 20 jobs for 16 lost. 

In the first place I want to make some gen- 
eral statements. 

1. I don’t believe it is possible to build a 
civilization without protection. Every civ- 
ilization we have had was protected in some 
way or another. The Indians even had pro- 
tection. Some time after the stone age, 
the priests and other leaders of the church 
had to have protection against being killed 
by members of the proletariat. 

2. One hundred and fifty years ago the 
United States began its existence. At that 
time the country of India had more natural 
resources than the United States. They still 
have more but look at the difference. We 
started to build our economy and the first 
thing we did was put on a protective tariff. 
This protected our industries so we could 
pay enough wages to provide purchasing 
power, and gave us revenue. Russell didn't 
include this revenue in his statement. Taxes 
would have to be raised to compensate for 
the loss in revenue if tariffs are lowered, 

I have contended for a long time that Ford 
was the greatest economist the United States 
ever had. You are old enough to remember 
when he raised the wages to $5 a day. Busi- 
nessmen all over the United States com- 
plained and asked why he did it. His reply 
was he wanted to sell cars to these men and 
they couldn't buy cars without money. That 
is still a fundamental in any economy but 
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They forget to pro- 
vide purchasing power. 

3. Russell states in his article that we are 
exporting $20 billion worth of goods and 
importing $16 billion worth. None of the 
economists ever talk about exporting in 
terms of tonnage or in terms of man hours. 
For the sake of illustration, I have con- 
verted the $16 billion worth of imports to 
man hours at the going wage in Germany 
which is 85 cents an hour. This shows we 
are importing 20 million man-hours. 

I have converted the $20 billion of exports 
to man-hours, assuming they are man hours, 
so a comparison can be made, and find we 
are exporting about 5 million man-hours. 

I have yet to see an economist who wants 
to do business at our level. They all want 
to go to the world level and we can’t do that 
without seriously impairing our whole econ- 
omy. 

Some place I read that the members of the 
National Association of Manufacturers was 
polled on the lowering of the tariff—25 per- 
cent wanted the tariff lowered, 25 percent do 
not, and the other 50 percent have no 
opinion because they don't know what is go- 
ing on or don’t know anything about the 
economy. The truth of the matter is this 
Nation is self-sustaining up to about 98 per- 
cent. We probably could increase the for- 
eign trade to 5 percent without hurting our 
economy seriously. 

The foreign trade that will not hurt is to 
trade agricultural products for strategic 
minerals and stockpile them. They will 
stockpile, of course, much easier than grain 
and it won't cost very much money for a 
place to stockpile the minerals. 

There are some other propositions in the 
request for the power to lower tariffs which 
strike me as very serious. I don’t think 
there is a man living that should be given 
the power to raise and lower taxes at will, or 
to raise and lower tariffs at will. 

A bill to raise or lower taxes, to my mind, 
is another authority that should not be 
granted. It is my humble opinion that if 
it was, the first thing that would be done 
would be raise taxes because I don’t believe 
the money is going to roll in from 1961 
profits. 

Steel had to absorb that wage increase, 
many other industries have cut prices in an 
attempt to get business, discount houses are 
running rampant all over the country so the 
profits will be down. All the economists for- 
get that Uncle Sam gets his money from 
profits. Taxes should be lowered but they 
cannot be until some of this unnecessary 
spending is stopped. 

Herter says there are a billion people wait- 
ing to have their economy developed. I 
don’t know how Herter expects to sell these 
billion people anything when their income 
is $100 per year, or less. Going back to 
India, their income is $70 per year per capita. 

For 150 years India has tried to make so- 
called free trade work. Other nations have 
tried it, particularly England. Now the whole 
economy of the Common Market is start- 
ing in with a plan that was adopted by the 
United States 150 years ago. The irony of it 
all is that the economists have this admin- 
istration sold on the idea that we should 
adopt the economy that has kept those na- 
tions in the Common Market in poverty for 
all these years. 


Mr. Speaker, these two letters are self- 
explanatory but apropo to the discus- 
sions on H.R. 9900—now the reported 
clean bill H.R. 11970. 

Tarirrs KILL Joss 
(By Dean Russell) 

Representative Noam M, Mason, of Illinois, 
top Republican on the House Ways and 
Means Committee, is now predicting that 
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the tariffs in the United States will definitely 
not be lowered and will probably be raised. 
“If the administration tries to continue the 
Reciprocal Trade Act in its present form, 
there will be a devil of a fight,” he states. 

Mason claims that most Congressmen are 
now opposed to our 27-year-old policy of 
lowering tariffs for nations that lower them 
for us, and that this increasing opposition 
could easily result in the defeat of the act 
when it comes up for renewal next June. 

It so happens that Representative Mason 
has always been one of my favorite Congress- 


defense of his campaign for higher tariffs, 
he generally advances the familiar argu- 
ments of protecting American jobs and in- 
dustries against “cheap foreign labor.” 

He is correct in his observation that if it 
were not for Government protection against 
foreign competition, many persons in the 
United States would lose their jobs, and a 
considerable number of American companies 
would be forced out of business. But Ma- 
son completely ignores the American con- 
sumer and the multitude of jobs and indus- 
tries that depend on foreign trade. 

He dramatizes the jobs and industries that 
are threatened by the $16 billion worth of 
yearly imports into the United States. But 
he just ignores the far larger number of jobs 
and industries that are involved in our $20 
billion worth of exports—automotive and 
electric equipment, steel mill products, ma- 
chine tools, coal and cotton, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and many others. Comparatively 
speaking, prohibitive tariffs would destroy 
20 American jobs and companies for every 
16 saved. And worse still, the companies 
that would be destroyed by this policy are 
our most efficient ones that pay the highest 
wages. Apparently, our high tariff Con- 
gressmen completely ignore the obvious fact 
that foreigners cannot continue to buy from 
us unless they are permitted to sell to us. 

Actually, tariffs never protect jobs for the 
Nation as a whole. But tariffs do always 
increase prices for consumers throughout 
the country. Today, you and I are paying 
higher prices for clothing and watches (and 
many other items), because the American 
manufacturers of those products are pro- 
tected by tariffs. I am just as opposed to 
protection and subsidies for industry as I 
am opposed to protection and subsidies for 
farmers, unions, and professional men. I 
cannot logically and morally be for one and 


against the other. 


Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the dean 
would wipe out the job protection con- 
tained in the immigration laws. How 
can he buy a suit from a union worker 
in the United States as cheaply as one 
from Hong Kong? He cannot, but by the 
same token he would have to be paid the 
same as a Hong Kong professor. 

For example. Perhaps our protectionists 
could understand this issue better if they 
would consider the economic effects in Illi- 
nois of a tariff against all products from 
our other 49 States. Here is how it would 
work: 

We do not have, for example, an auto- 
bile industry in our States. The reason is 
simple—we can buy cars cheaper from De- 
troit and, in effect, pay for them with ma- 
chine tools that we produce cheaper than 
they do. We could easily create an auto- 
mobile industry in Illinois, however, if the 
State were permitted to put a 25-percent 
tariff against imported cars. 


Mr. Speaker, there is a vast difference 
between our economy operating under 
one set of rules and laws, one currency, 
and so forth, and free trade is possible. 


With that amount of Government pro- 
tection (really a concealed subsidy), capital 
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would flow from our machine tool industry 
into our new automobile industry that could 
then offer the owners of the capital a higher 
return on their money. That development 
would immediately increase costs (and 
prices) for machine tools because those 
companies, in turn, would then have to pay 
a higher price to hold and attract the 
needed capital. And for a while at least, 
the machine tool companies would also have 
to pay higher prices for labor because the 
new automobile industry would bid especially 
high for the services of those skilled 
mechanics, 

Thus, even if Detroit didn't retaliate with 
tariffs our machine tools, the higher 
prices would automatically mean that fewer 
would be sold. That, in turn, would mean 
fewer jobs in the machine tool industry. 
Meanwhile, you and I would also have to 
pay $500 more for a car. In turn, that added 
cost would mean that you and I would have 
$500 lers to spend for housing, education, 
entertainment, and so on. Thus those in- 
dustries would also have to lay off workers. 
And since Illinois would soon run out of 
unemployment benefits, those people would 
have no choice but to scratch out a living as 
best they could. Under those circumstances, 
obviously it wouldn’t be much. But unques- 
tionably, many new jobs would have been 
created in our new automobile industry. 


Mr. Speaker, maybe the dean ought to 
know the difference between a self-con- 
tained equalized economy and a dog-eat- 
dog international trade economy. 


After that arrangement had continued 
for 10 years or so, it would be almost im- 
possible to stop it; the protectionist poli- 
ticilans would quickly and correctly point 
out that all the jobs in our high cost Illinois 
automobile industry would be wiped out 
overnight if we removed their protection 
from competition and permitted those 
“cheap cars from Detroit” to be sold in our 
local markets. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the kind of far- 
fetched examples and logic fed to the 
unthinking Americans by proponents. 
THE ECONOMIC FACTS ABOUT COMPETITION AND 

TRADE 

That is always the final result of Govern- 
ment protection and subsidies and interfer- 
ence with the free market economy. The 
absence of tariffs among our 50 States ex- 
plains better than anything else why our 
level of living is so high. It is due almost 
entirely to competition, natural specializa- 
tion, survival of the most efficient managers 
and companies, and the free movement of 
labor and capital from one industry and one 
section of the Nation to any other industry 
and section. 

Those economie facts about competition 
and trade also explain why the nations of 
Europe are now establishing a tariff-free 
Common Market. The advocates of that 
project are well aware that the ultimate re- 
sult will be better jobs at higher pay for all 
employees, lower prices for all consumers, 
and even higher profits for the owners who 
are capable of operating in a free and com- 
petitive economy. 

For both economic and political reasons, 
the United States should provide the leader- 
ship for lower (not higher) tariffs among 
nations, 


Mr. Speaker, is it not true that the 
Common Market, while establishing free 
trade within, is wisely and necessarily 
putting up a strong protection tariff wall 
against imports? 

I warned in 1958 that we were the only 
trading nation that allowed diplomacy, 
political and sentimental considerations 
to govern our economic action. 
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I predicted then that we would be 
flooded with cheap-labor-produced con- 
sumer goods, depriving our workers of 
job opportunities. 

Again I issue this same warning. If 
you wish to ignore my appeals to eco- 
nomic reasoning, you may do so. How- 
ever, will you kindly read and study the 
following letters, one from the United 
States and the other from Japan. 

The following is a letter received from 
the Ballo Thermometer Co., Leesburg, 
Fla.: 

BALLO THERMOMETER Co., 
Leesburg, Fla., May 22, 1962. 
Hon, Jonn H. DENT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dent: We sent an inquiry to the 
Japanese firm whose letter is enclosed, ask- 
ing for prices on fever thermometers. This 
was done to keep abreast of the latest de- 
velopments of the impact of imported fever 
thermometers versus American made. 

As you know from previous testimony, we 
are in a critical situation. According to this 
letter, if the Japanese Government intends 
to eliminate their own self-imposed quota 
on fever thermometers entering the United 
States, this will mean the kiss of death 
to the American thermometer industry. 

This company is one of six or seven now 
exporting thermometers into the United 
States of America. How can we be helped? 

Sincerely, 
BALLO THERMOMETER Co. 


The following is a letter received from 
the Phoenix Brand Hospital & Surgical 
Supplies, Kobayashi Shoji K. K., in 
Tokyo, Japan: 

“PHOENIX” BRAND HOSPITAL & SUR- 
GICAL SUPPLIES (KOBAYSHI 
Suosr K. K.). 

Tokyo, May 11, 1962. 
BALLO THERMOMETER Co., 


2 : Your cable of the 9th has 
been appreciated, in which we note that 
you want 100 gross fever thermometers per 
month, 

To our great regret, however, we have so 
many orders from the presently established 
customers that no more goods are available 
for you for the time being. Last year, U.S. 
buyers were not so active in their pur- 
chase of Japanese thermometers, but this 
year they are rather active while the number 
of good thermometer manufacturers has been 
decreased. As a result, almost all the manu- 
facturers have full orders almost beyond 
their production capacity. Our shipment 
is also seeing delay after delay, which is the 
present situation. 

For information, the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s quota system now in force is expected 
to be suspended next year. As we are plan- 
ning an increased production, maybe we shall 
be able to make a definite offer in October or 
November this year. 

Kindly excuse the inability of making an 
offer this time. 

Sincerely, 
KOBAYASKI SHOJI K. K. 
T. KOBAYASHI, 


I call your attention to letter No. 1. 
There are only two manufacturers left 
in the United States—with 184 million 
people—but Japan has 6 or 7 that export 
to the United States. Japan has 70 mil- 
lion people. I know that we must help 
Japan in its trade deals; but can we be- 
come a buyer nation? Is this not the 
tragedy of our trade policies? The little 
people are being pushed out of business 
while monopolies and importers provide 
the products. 
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Is it not the same process as that 
which happened when the chainstores 
pushed the independent grocer to the 
wall? Now we have the chainstores en- 
dangered by the discount house. Many 
Members of Congress, most of them free 
traders, have sponsored legislation to 
curtail the discount houses and national 
chainstores with a quality stabilization 
(fair trade) bill. Funny how they can 
see the danger to our economy, our wage 
scales, our investment incentives with 
unfair cutthroat competition here at 
home, but think nothing of eliminating 
a whole industry, small, but important to 
a self-sustaining economy, with unfair 
foreign competition. 

We note also that another group of 
Members, all free traders, have intro- 
duced an anti-cut-price bill making it 
unlawful for any agricultural products to 
be offered for sale in an area away from 
the source of production at prices lower 
than the cost of production within the 
sales area. 

What in heavens name is the differ- 
ence between this and my amendment 
disallowing foreign competitive products 
to enter our country at less than our 
costs of production. 

Can Ballo Thermometers Co. make 
thermometers with U.S. costs, labor, 
taxes, and raw materials to sell at any- 
where near the price of the Japanese 
import? They cannot. 

I know; I heard their testimony. It 
is contained in the hearing reports. 

I even find that one of the strongest 
boosters for the no tariff on manufac- 
tured products legislation is himself a 
sponsor of a protectionist bill creating a 
new tariff on an untariffed, free entry 
item. 

This bill would place a 50-percent tar- 
iff on shrimp imported into the United 
States. Upon investigation we find that 
bill was given hearings by the sponsor 
and a favorable report written in spite of 
the fact that much of the shrimp comes 
from so-called underdeveloped nations in 
the Latin American areas. 

I have said it before and I repeat, 
scratch a free trader and he will bleed 
like a protectionist. The above examples 
of shortsighted protectionism are remi- 
niscent of the story of the Socialist or- 
ganizer trying to win a convert. He 
made the pitch that under socialism 
everybody shared alike. The intended 
victim asked whether “if you had two 
horses would you give me one?” The an- 
swer, “Yes, sir.” “If you had two cows 
would you give me one?” “Yes, sir.” “If 
you had two goats would you give me 
one?” A little pause and then the So- 
cialist gave this answer: “You go jump 
in the creek, you know I got two goats.” 

Now you will note the second letter and 
the fact that the Japanese cannot pro- 
duce fast enough to provide for our mar- 
ket. When they can, watch the fur fly. 
The marketplace in every U.S. city will 
look like a trade fair with U.S. goods al- 
most extinct. 

In fact, you will note that the Japanese 
are waiting for the Congress to pass this 
new trade bill without restrictions and 
they will then lift their voluntary quo- 
tas and you can kiss the U.S. thermome- 
ter industry goodby. 
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It will not be the first time. Ask the 
small oil producer and the coal miner 
what happened under the voluntary oil 
quota deal. 

It got so bad that even Eisenhower, a 
free trader, had to establish quota limits 
to keep the American domestic oil indus- 
try and what was left of the coal indus- 
try alive for future emergencies. 

I cannot believe that the industry and 
labor spokesmen who appeared before 
the Committee on Imports were making 
up tall tales or deliberately falsifying 
their records. I believe that they are in 
trouble—do you? 

I do not oppose free or expanding 
trade legislation, I do, however, oppose 
legislation that does not require equity in 
tariff rates between trading nations be- 
fore any further tariff or other trading 
restrictive covenants are lowered or re- 
moved. 

How can any Member vote for legisla- 
tion that denies an American, no matter 
how small his interest and stake in our 
economy, the right to his day in court. 

Without strong peril point and escape 
clause requirements, this legislation will 
spell the deathknell of many of our small 
independent producers, most of them 
situated in small communities. 

I do not mind being a citizen of the 
world, the same as some of our great ad- 
visers, but I want to live and prosper in 
the United States of America. 


Dramatic About-Face: McClatchy Press 
Now Favors Weakening of the Prefer- 
ence Principle 
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HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
increasing cause to suggest that the title 
of House bills 11244 and 11245 should 
be changed from the so-called regional 
preference bill to the preference con- 
fusion bill. 

Everybody is confused. The most ar- 
dent advocates of public power, including 
the principals of Interior, Reclamation, 
APPA, REA, Bonneville and other 
agencies, are fighting among themselves. 
Obviously the proposed giant Federal 
grid system is incompatible with pref- 
erence. Those who advocate one cannot 
support the other. The issues are con- 
trary and cannot be reconciled. 

The public power press is also con- 
fused. In California, three newspapers 
of the McClatchy chain, the powerful 
Sacramento, Fresno and Modesto Bees, 
dominate the great central valley. They 
are among the most articulate of all 
spokesmen for public power. Since be- 
fore any national leader of public power 
was born, the McClatchy Bees have been 
all out in their advocacy of public power, 
and for half a century they have held 
as high as the Bill of Rights the prin- 
ciple of preference. 
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Just to show you how confusing this 
regional protection bill can be, let me 
cite for the Recorp the contradictory 
editorials of the McClatchy Bees on this 
ill-advised piece of hypocritical legisla- 
tion. 

On April 20, 1962, the Sacramento Bee 
ran an editorial under the heading, 
“Intertie Proposal Erodes Public Power 
Preference.” The editorial pointed out 
that under reclamation law, public 
agencies shall have first call on Federal 
power. “This is fundamentally right to 
guarantee that the people will receive 
the benefits from their own project,” the 
editorial declared. 

“The Pacific Northwest is entitled to 
protection against unreasonable raids on 
its power,” said the Bee in the April edi- 
torial, adding this statement of its basic 
philosophy about public power: “But this 
should not be given at the expense of the 
time-honored and tested preference 
clause.” 

Further quoting that editorial: This 
bill weakens the preference principle and 
should be examined closely by Congress.“ 

I submit that this is an honest and 
serious evaluation by an ardent spokes- 
man of unflinching loyalty to the public 
power cause. 

However, even the McClatchy Press is 
confused now as it reexamines the bill 
and assesses the pressures and counter- 
pressures within the public power forces. 
I quote from an editorial in the same 
newspapers this week. The editorial, in 
the Sacramento Bee issue of June 5, 
1962, is titled “Northwest Is Entitled to 
Power Protection.” 

This editorial is an about-face. Now 
the Bee totally ignores the peril to pref- 
erence in advocating that the bill be 
passed. “Nothing could kill off the inter- 
tie more completely than to have this 
protective legislation fall by the way- 
side,” the editorial declares. 

I was shocked to note that in the sec- 
ond editorial, the Bee criticizes me for 
agreeing right down the line with what 
it said in the first editorial. 

Obviously, the McClatchy advocates of 
public power are as confused as every- 
body else over this bill. The pressures 
for Federal transmission lines have bent 
the Bee thisaway today; the pressures 
for preference bent the Bee thataway 
yesterday. While Congress considers 
this “preference confusion bill,” we can 
wonder only which way the pillars of 
public power will be bending tomorrow. 


Health Care Benefits for the Aged Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 11, 1962 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, June 7, I introduced a bill, 
S. 3386, which would establish a health 
care benefits for the aged program. In 
response to requests, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3386 


A bill to provide for Federal financial par- 
ticipation in State programs established 
for the purpose of assisting individuals age 
sixty-five or over in obtaining health bene- 
fits insurance on a voluntary basis 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Health Care Bene- 
fits for the Aged Act”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) The term “State” includes District of 
Columbia. 

(c) The term “State plan” means a State 
plan for health benefits for the aged. 

(d) The term “State agency” means the 
agency established or designated in accord- 
ance with section 4(a) (11). 

(e) The term “contract” means the pol- 
icy, contract, agreement, or other arrange- 
ment entered into between a carrier and a 
State agency for the purpose of providing 
for the participation by individuals in a 
health benefits program under a State plan. 

(f) The term “health benefits program” 
means a group insurance contract provided 
by a carrier for the purpose of providing, 
paying for, or reimbursing expenses for health 
services. 

(g) The term “carrier” means a voluntary 
association, corporation, partnership, or 
other nongovernmental organization which 
is lawfully engaged in providing, paying for, 
or reimbursing the costs of, health services 
under group insurance contracts in consid- 
eration of premiums payable to the carrier. 

(h) The term “premium” means the 
amount of the consideration charged by a 
carrier for participation by an individual in 
a health benefits program provided by the 
carrier. 

(i) The term “State share” means the por- 
tion of the premium to be paid by the State 
with respect to the participation of an in- 
dividual in a health benefits program. 

(j) The term “individual share” means 
the portion of the premium to be paid by 
an individual for his participation in a 
health benefits program. 

(k) The term “taxable year” means a tax- 
able year as defined in section 441(b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(1) The term “Federal income tax liabil- 
ity” means, in the case of any individual, 
the amount of the income tax imposed for 
the taxable year on such individual under 
part I of subchapter A of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, determined 
without regard to the provisions of part IV 
of subchapter A of chapter 1 of such Code 
(other than section 37 of such part IV). 
The amount of the Federal income tax liabil- 
ity under a joint return shall, for purposes 
of the preceding sentence, be deemed to be 
the amount of the Federal income tax liabil- 
ity of each of the parties to such return. 


APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of enabling each 
State to assist individuals residing therein 
who are age sixty-five or over to obtain, 
through prepaid health benefits plans, pro- 
visions of, payment for, or reimbursement 
for the expenses of, health care services at 
subscription rates which such individuals 
can afford to pay (determined on the basis 
of the amount of their Federal income tax 
liability for the taxable year), there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year a sum sufficient to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. The sums made avail- 
able under this section shall be used for 
making payments to States which have sub- 
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mitted, and had approved by the Secretary, 
State plans for health benefits for the aged. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 4. (a) A State plan for health bene- 
fits for the aged must 

(1) provide for the participation, on a 
voluntary basis, by all residents of the State 
who are age sixty-five or over in a health 
benefits program which complies with the 
provisions of section 7; 

(2) provide for adequate dissemination to 
such residents of full and complete informa- 
tion concerning the benefits provided under 
such program, the terms and conditions 
thereof, and the amount of the premium 
therefor; 

(3) provide for such review by the Secre- 
tary and such other safeguards as the Secre- 
tary may determine to be necessary or de- 
sirable to assure that the premiums for 
participation in any such health benefits 
program reasonably and equitably refiect the 
cost of the benefits to be provided there- 
under, and that participants therein shall 
receive the benefits to which they are en- 
titled thereunder without undue delay; 

(4) make suitable provision for the re- 
ceipt, under such program, of benefits by 
participants residing in the State but who 
are temporarily absent therefrom; 

(5) provide that any individual, who is 
enrolled under such a program for any tax- 
able year, and who, during such year, 
changes his residence to another State, shall 
not be precluded from continuing to par- 
ticipate in such program for the remainder 
of such year by reason of his change of 
residence; 

(6) provide that the full amount of the 
premium for such program with respect to 
each individual participating in such pro- 
gram shall be paid by the State; 

(7) (A) provide that the individual share 
of any such premium shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary under section 8, and that such share 
shall be collected by, or under the supervi- 
sion of, the State agency; and 

(B) provide that the tentative amount of 
such share, in the case of any individual, 
shall be determined on the basis of the 
amount of the anticipated Federal income 
tax liability of such individual as contained 
in his most recent declaration of anticipated 
Federal income tax liability (filed in accord- 
ance with section 9), and that, in the event 
of any discrepancy between the amount con- 
tained in such declaration and such individ- 
ual's actual Federal income tax liability as 
reported to the State agency pursuant to 
section 11, a proper adjustment in the 
amount of such share will be made; 

(8) provide that the State plan shall be 
in effect in all political subdivisions of the 
State, and, if administered by them, be 
mandatory upon them; 

(9) provide that the cost of administra- 
tion of the State plan will be paid by the 
State; 

(10) provide such methods of administer- 
ing (including methods relating to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, except that the 
Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, or 
compensation of any individual employed 
in accordance with such methods) as are 
found by the Secretary to be necessary for 
the proper and efficient operation of the 
plan; 

(11) either provide for the establishment 
or designation of a single State agency to 
administer the plan, or provide for the es- 
tablishment or designation of a single State 
agency to supervise the administration of 
the plan; 

(12) make provision, in accordance with 
regulations promulgated under section 10, for 
verification of representations made by indi- 
viduals incident to the determination of 
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their share of the premium for participation 
in such a health benefits program; and 

(13) provide for prompt notice to appro- 
priate law-enforcement officials of any facts 
or circumstances suggesting that any fraud 
or misrepresentation has been committed 
by any individual in connection with his 
participation, or application for participa- 
tion, in a health benefits program under the 
State plan. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve any plan 
which fulfills the conditions specified in 
subsection (a), except that he shall not 
approve any plan which imposes, as a con- 
dition of eligibility to participate in a health 
benefits program provided under such plan— 

(1) any residence requirement which ex- 
cludes any resident of the State; or 

(2) any citizenship requirement which 
excludes any citizen of the United States. 


PAYMENT TO STATES 


So. 5. (a) From the sums appropriated 
therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to each State which has a plan approved 
under this Act, for each quarter, beginning 
with the quarter commencing October 1, 
1962, an amount equal to the sum of the 
amounts expended, during such quarter, un- 
der the State plan as the State share of the 
premium for a health benefits program under 
such plan with respect to each individual 
participating in such program, not counting 
so much of any expenditure with respect to 
any individual which is attributable to pay- 
ment of such a premium in excess of $125 
per annum. 

(b) The method of computing and paying 
the amount referred to in subsection (a) 
shall be as follows: 

(1) The Secretary shall, prior to the be- 

nning of each quarter, estimate the amount 
to be paid to the State for such quarter un- 
der the provisions of subsection (a). Such 
estimate shall be based on (A) a report filed 
by the State containing its estimate (de- 
termined in accordance with regulations is- 
sued by the Secretary) of the amount pay- 
able to it under subsection (a), (B) records 
showing the number of individuals in the 
State who are sixty-five or over, and (C) 
such other data as the Secretary shall find 
useful. In making any such estimate with 
respect to an individual who, prior to the 
date such estimate is made, has (incident 
to his participation during such quarter in 
a health benefits program under the State 
plan) filed in accordance with section 9 a 
declaration of anticipated Federal income 
tax liability, the estimated amount payable 
to the State under subsection (a) with re- 
spect to such individual shall be based on 
the State share of the premium for such 
individual's participation in such program, 
determined on the basis of data contained in 
such declaration. 

(2) The Secretary shall then certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the amount so 
estimated by the Secretary, reduced or in- 
creased, as the case may be, by any sum by 
which the Secretary finds that his estimate 
for any prior quarter was greater or less than 
the amount which should have been paid to 
the State under subsection (a) for such 
quarter. 


(8) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
thereupon, prior to audit or settlement by 
the General Accounting Office, pay to the 
State, at the time or times fixed by the Sec- 
retary, the amount so certified. 


OPERATION OF STATE PLANS 

Sec. 6. In the case of any State plan which 
has been approved under this Act by the 
Secretary, if the Secretary, after reasonable 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
State agency administering or supervising 
the administration plan finds— 

(1) that the plan has been so changed 
as to any residence or citizenship 
requirement prohibited by section 4(b), or 
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that in the administration of the plan any 
such prohibited requirement is imposed, with 
the knowledge of such State agency, in a sub- 
stantial number of cases; or 

(2) that in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any provision required by section 44 
to be included in the plan, or any other 
provision of this Act (or regulation issued 
thereunder by the Secretary) relating to the 
administration of the plan; 
the Secretary shall notify such State ageney 
that further payments will not be made to 
the State until the Secretary is satisfied that 
such prohibited requirement is no longer so 
imposed, and that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply. Until he is so satisfied 
he shall make no further certification to the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
such State. 


HEALTH BENEFITS PROGRAMS 


Sec. 7. (a) In order to qualify under the 
State plan, a health benefits program must— 

(1) be offered by a carrier which is li- 
censed to issue group health insurance in the 
State; 

(2) be offered under a contract which 
contains a detailed statement of benefits 
offered, including such maximums, limita- 
tions, exclusions, and other definitions of 
benefits as the Secretary shall by regulations 
prescribe; 

(3) offer participation of noncancellable 
or guaranteed renewable basis; and 

(4) offer each participant in the program 
a choice of either (A) ordinary or short-term 
illness coverage, or 

(B) long-term or catastrophic illness cov- 
erage. 

(b) Subject to the requirements con- 
tained in subsection (a), a health benefits 
program may be of the following types: 

(1) Service BENEFIT PLAN.— 

Hospital benefits. 

Surgical benefits. 

In-hospital medical benefits. 
Ambulatory patient benefits. 
Supplemental benefits. 
INDEMNITY BENEFIT PLAN.— 
Hospital care. 

Surgical care and treatment. 
Medical care and treatment. 
Prescribed drugs, medicines, and pros- 
thetic devices. 

(3) COMPREHENSIVE MEDICAL PLANS.,—Bene- 
fits of the types specified in this subsection 
under paragraph (1) or (2) or both. 

(c) For purposes of this section the term— 

(1) “service benefit plan“ means a state- 
wide plan under which payment is made by 
a carrier under contracts with physicians, 
hospitals, or other providers of health serv- 
ices for benefits of the types described in 
subsection (b) (1) rendered to participants 
im such plan, or, under certain conditions, 
payment is made by a carrier to the partici- 
pant; 

(2) “indemnity benefit plan” means a 
statewide plan under which a carrier agrees 
to pay certain sums of moneys, not in excess 
of the actual expenses incurred, for benefits 
of the types described in subsection (b) (2); 
and 


(3) “comprehensive medical plan“ means— 

(A) a group-practice prepayment plan 
which offers health benefits of the types 
referred to in subsection (b) (3), in whole or 
in a substantial part on a prepaid basis, with 
professional services thereunder provided by 
physicians practicing as a group in a com- 
mon center or centers. Such group shall 
include physicians who represent at least 
three major medical specialties which are 
applicable to aged persons, and who receive 
all or a substantial part of their professional 
income from prepaid funds; or 

(B) individual-practice prepayment plans 
which offer health services in whole or sub- 
stantial part on a prepaid basis, with pro- 
fessional services thereunder provided by 
individual physicians who agree, under cer- 
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tain conditions specified under regulations 
issued by the Secretary, to accept the pay- 
ments provided by the State plan as full 
payment for covered services rendered by 
them including, in addition to in-hospital 
services, general care rendered in their offices 
and the patients’ homes, out-of-hospital 

tic procedures, and preventive care, 
and which are offered by organizations which 
have successfully operated for a period of 
not less than six months prior to entering 
into a contract with a State agency. 


AMOUNT OF STATE SHARE AND INDIVIDUAL SHARE 


Sec.8. (a) The amount of the State 
share with respect to any individual for any 
period within a taxable year of such indtvid- 
ual shall be based on the Federal income tax 
liability of such individual for such year and 
shall be determined in accordance with a 
schedule issued by the Secretary. 

(b) Such schedule shall provide that the 
State share shall be— 

(1) im case such period is a period of 
twelve months and the amount of the an- 
nual premium is $125 or less— 

(A) an amount equal to 100 per centum 
of the premium, if the individual has no 
such tax ability for such year, (B) an 
amount equal to 20 per centum of the pre- 
mium, if the individual has such a tax 
liability of $400 or more for such year, and 
(C) an amount (equal to not less than 20 
per centum nor more than 100 per centum 
of the premium) established by the Secretary 
in regular inverse proportion to the amount 
of such individual's tax liability as afore- 
said, if the individual has such a tax liability 
for such year but the amount thereof is less 
than $400; 

(2) In case the amount of the annual pre- 
mium is more than $125, the amount pro- 
vided by paragraph (1) with respect to the 
first $125 of such premium plus 100 per cen- 
tum of the excess of such premium over 
$125; and 

(3) in case such period is less than twelve 
months, an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount of the State share (as 
determined under paragraph (1) or para- 
graph (2), as the case may be) as the num- 
ber of months in the period bears to the 
number twelve. 

(e) The amount of the individual share of 
any individual for any period shall be equal 
to the amount, if any, by which the amount 
of the premium with respect to such individ- 
ual for such period exceeds the amount of 
the State share with respect to such indi- 
vidual for such period. 


DECLARATION OF ANTICIPATED FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX LIABILITY 


Sec. 9. (a) As a requisite to participation 
in a health benefits program under a State 
plan by any individual for any period within 
any taxable year of such individual, such 
individual shall file in duplicate, prior to 
the beginning of such period, with the State 
agency (or the local agency administering 
the State plan) a declaration (in such form 
and manner as hereinafter prescribed) of his 
anticipated Federal income tax liability for 
such year. 

(b) Any such declaration shall be filed 
under oath or affirmation and shall be filed 
on forms supplied to the State agency by the 
Secretary. Such forms shall be prepared by 
the Secretary bats goa the advice and assistance 
of the Se of the Treasury and shall 
require the submission of such data as may 
be necessary to provide, insofar as possible, 
an accurate estimate of the Federal income 
tax Mability of the individuals filing such 
forms. 


REPORT OF AMOUNT OF FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
LIABILITY TO STATE AGENCY 

Sec. 10. Each individual who, during any 

taxable year, has participated in a health 

benefits program under a State plan ap- 

proved under section 4(b), shall, at the time 
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he files his Federal income tax return for 
such year, report to the State agency (on 
such forms and in such manner as the Sec- 
retary shall by regulations provide) the 
amount of his Federal income tax liability 
as determined by appropriate data contained 
in such return. 


VERIFICATION OF ACCURACY OF DECLARATIONS OF 
ACTUAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX LIABILITY 


Sec, 11. The Secretary and the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cooperate in promul- 
gating rules, regulations, and procedures for 
the purpose of— 

(a) comparing amounts of actual Federal 
income tax Hability reported by individuals 
to State agencies pursuant to Sec. 10 of this 
Act and the amounts of the actual Federal 
income tax liability of such individuals, as 
disclosed by Federal income tax returns sub- 
mitted by such individuals or as determined 
by the Internal Revenue Service subsequent 
to the submission of such returns; 

(b) assuring that, in the case of any such 
discrepancy, appropriate action will be taken 
to adjust the amounts of the State share 
and the individual share of the premium 
with respect to the individual to whom such 
discrepancy relates. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
OF 1954 

Sec, 12. Section 213(e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to defini- 
tion of medical care for purposes of deduc- 
tion of medical expenses) is amended by 
adding after paragraph (2) thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1)(A), no amount paid with re- 
spect to an individual toward any premium 
for participating in a health benefits pro- 
gram under a State plan approved under 
section 4(b) of the Health Care Benefits for 
the Aged Act shall be considered as an 
amount paid for medical care.” 


The Tragic Days of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
this occasion of the commemoration of 
the victims of the Soviet mass arrests, 
executions, and deportations from the 
Baltic Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, I would like to draw attention 
once more to the findings of the Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression, 
published in 1954: 

1. In 1939, the U.S.S.R., after concluding 
a secret pact with the Nazis which divided 
Eastern Europe into spheres of influence, did 
impose so-called mutual assistance pacts 
upon Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

2. The mutual-assistance pacts so imposed 
upon the Baltic States called for the estab- 
lishment of Soviet Russian military bases 
and airfields in each of those nations, at the 
same time guaranteeing that there would be 
no interference with their internal affairs, 
including their political structure and social 
and economic systems. 

3. Contrary to the provisions of those mu- 
tual assistance pacts and other existing 
treaties, the Soviet Union, without provoca- 
tion, did in June 1940 invade and take mili- 
tary and political control over Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, thus committing an act 
of unprovoked aggression. 
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4. Under the protection of the occupying 
Red army forces, political commissars of the 
Kremlin (V. „  Dekanozov, and 
Zhdanov) did dissolve the legal Governments 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and arbi- 
trarily established puppet governments to 
control the people. 

5. A network of political agents of the 
U.S.S.R. did on July 14, 1940, conduct elab- 
orately staged mock elections in the Baltic 
States with the support of powerful Red 
military forces, the results of which were 
completely assured long before the first bal- 
lot was cast. Only one list of candidates, 
handpicked by the Kremlin representatives, 
was presented to the voters, and the exer- 
cise of the secret ballot was denied. 

6. By the process of mock elections the 
political commissars of the U.S.S.R. did in- 
stall puppet parliaments in Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, which on July 21-22, 
1940, adopted a resolution prepared in Mos- 
cow, petitioning the Supreme Council of the 
Soviet Union for recognition as a Soviet re- 
public. This action by the puppet parlia- 
ments was in violation of the sovereign will 
of the Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian 
people and in violation of the legal con- 
stitutions of those nations which required 
a popular referendum on such an issue. 

7. The U.S.S.R. has been and is now en- 
gaged in a ruthless program of sovietiza- 
tion in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, em- 
ploying the well-known Communist tactics 
of arrest and detention without cause, 
torture chambers, mass deportations to slave- 
labor camps, population transfers, and wide- 
scale political murders. 


These basic findings, which have never 
been legitimately contradicted, serve as 
a grim reminder of the reasons for our 
noting today the anniversary of the mass 
deportations of tens of thousands of 
Baltic peoples in 1940 and 1941. 


Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 11, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the rules of the House dictate the time 
allocations and the fact that open and 
free debate is often impossible. However, 
only the conscience of the producers limit 
newspapers, radios, and TV coverage. 

One wonders how the many little voices 
wanting to be heard in their pleas for a 
better understanding of the other side 
of the problem can help but feel frus- 
trated and in a way, discriminated 
against. 

During these long months of discus- 
sion, the overwhelming tonnage of news- 
print and the cubic volumes of pre- 
heated air put out over TV and radio 
waves in favor of this legislation makes 
opposition to the trade bill one of the 
world’s wonders. 

I do not take delight in being put in a 
position of almost solitary opposition 
simply because I do not oppose trade 
legislation, expanded or otherwise. I do 
oppose the kind of legislation, however, 
that promotes trade without regard to 
equity, without reasonable considera- 
tion of the economic facts and with prac- 
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tically no regard to history, our own, or 
any other nation’s. 

If we think passing this bill will re- 
move foreign trade from the realm of 
cold, hard commercialism, we are as 
wrong as we will ever be, and in time— 
pursuing this course to its ultimate—we 
will be as dead as the proverbial dodo 
bird, industrially. 

For a while, as chairman of a commit- 
tee attempting to get the facts on the 
impact of foreign imports on American 
employment, I was ready to throw in the 
sponge. 

Invitations to persons who had much 
to say to the public about the great bene- 
fits of our trade proposal were ignored 
in some cases, and politely refused in 
others. 

However, it soon developed that there 
were many Americans who felt they 
should be heard and whose testimony 
proved to me and to any other person 
who attended the hearings, that the 
problem was serious and that the whole 
soey was not being told to all the peo- 
ple. 

A few of the news reporters tried to 
cover the hearings but when they filed 
their stories, somehow, they never ap- 
peared in print. 

Right when I was at my lowest point, 
I ran across something said by that im- 
mortal American and great Democrat, 
Thomas Jefferson. In speaking of the 
press of his day, he made the following 
observations: 

I deplore the putrid state into which our 
newspapers have passed, and the malignity, 
and the mendacious spirit of those who write 
them * * * these ordures are rapidly de- 
praving the public taste. 


After letting off this oversupply of in- 
dignation, Jefferson added the follow- 
ing: 


It is, however, an evil for which there is 
no remedy, our liberty depends on the free- 
dom of the press and that cannot be limited 
without being lost. 


How true, and I believe each of us, in 
our turn, have had occasion to feel as 
Jefferson must have when he penned his 
blast at the contemporary press. 

However, like most of us in public life, 
he recognized that in spite of the atti- 
tude of some of the press, freedom of the 
press was and certainly is essential to 
our way of life. 

I doubt if any sensible or sane Ameri- 
can would do anything that would, in 
any way, restrict the freedom of the 
press. 

There is a serious threat, however, to 
this freedom. It is not a legislative re- 
striction, nor is it in any way a direct 
curtailment of their freedom. 

The danger to the press comes in the 
form of indirect censorship when a news- 
paper finds itself financially interested 
in TV or radio—both of which are 
licensed, regulated, and supervised by 
the Government through legislative en- 
actments. 

One cannot help but wonder if the 
press is not doing to itself what it has 
feared would be done by Congress; 
namely, a restriction and restraint of the 
essentials of the fundamental freedom of 
the press, whether we consider the press 
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as that media represented by journalism, 
or we include radio and TV. 

Recently, I was invited to appear on 
what was labeled as a “fair report“ on 
the trade controversy. 

The indignation of some of the per- 
sons who for hours, and even days, 
worked to make this TV broadcast a 
truly representative presentation shows 
the methods employed and the biased re- 
porting of the subject. 

Attached hereto are some of the letters 
and protests of the principles in what 
Mr. Gustkey called a fiasco. As I have 
said so many times, an informed people 
make few mistakes, but a misinformed 
people can destroy themselves. 

John Stuart Mill once said: 

If all mankind, minus one, were of one 

and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no more 

in silencing that one person, than 
he, if he had the power, would be justified 
m silencing mankind. 


Mr. Speaker, the rights of an individ- 
ual cannot be denied without, in turn, 
denying the rights of all the peoples. 

One wonders how long it will be be- 
fore we finally realize that a man’s job 
is his most valued economic possession. 

If an individual is wrong, in most 
cases, the individual is the victim, but 
when the leaders are wrong, the whole 
nation suffers. 

In my humble opinion, the added pro- 
test of Father John A. O’Brien shows 
that the charge against the TV chain is 
not an isolated case but rather it appears 
to be the rule. 

The letters and protests follow: 


Toledo, Ohio, May 23, 1962. 
To All Local Union Officers, Executive Board 
Members, International Representatives. 

Dran Sm AND BROTHER: Some weeks ago 
members of the American Flint Glass Work- 
ers’ Union, officials of the Imperial Glass Co., 
of Bellaire, Ohio, and others interested in 
preserving the American handmade glass- 
ware industry, devoted several days and 
many hours cooperating with CBS-TV in an 
effort to bring to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people the adverse effect low-wage im- 
ports have had on our industry. We were 
assured that in return our case would be 
presented adequately and fairly. 

Television camera crews worked in the 
Imperial Glass Co. for several days. Our 
members participated in a filmed meeting 
with Congressman Dent that lasted from 
early in the evening until well past mid- 
night. In addition, Representative Mangio- 
pane accompanied the TV crew to Cam- 
bridge and Newark, Ohio, and Paden City. 
W. Va., where photographs were taken of 3 
of the 19 glass plants that have been shut 
down im recent years. All of the facts were 
presented before the television cameras. 

Unfortunately for us 99 percent of the 
story concerning the plight of the American 
handmade glassware industry and others 
similarly, adversely affected by imports was 
left on the cutting-room floor of CBS. In- 
stead of a fair projection of the impact of 
imports, TV viewers received on May 24 what 
we believed to be a highly slanted presenta- 
tion in favor of H.R. 9900. 

At a time when the great and fully auto- 
mated steel industry has resisted legitimate 
Wage increases and is seeking special tax con- 
cessions because of low-wage competition 
from abroad, the American people are being 
brainwashed into the belief that only a few 
clarinet manufacturers, bicycle hornmakers 
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and glass workers are affected by low-wage 
imports. 

Our local union officers, members, and glass 
industry officials in the Ohio Valley, worked 
hard and presented a fine case concerning 
the effects of imports. We are sure that if 
the American people had an opportunity to 
view the entire story they would have been 
awakened to the long-range detrimental ef- 
fects that low-wage competition from abroad 
will have upon our entire economy. 

Present indications are that H.R. 9900 will 
be passed. Nevertheless, in spite of the great 
forces arrayed against us, we should all con- 
tinue to work hard to achieve protective 
amendments to this piece of legislation that 
so adversely affects so many of our members. 

Sincerely and fraternaily, 
GEORGE M. PARKER, 
International President. 


[From the Martins Ferry (Ohio) Times- 
Leader, June 4, 1962] 


Glass FIRM PRESIDENT Sars He Was DUPED 
By TV Procram 

The President of the Imperial Glass Corp., 
of Bellaire said today that he was duped by 
the producers of the CBS network television 
program, “CBS Reports.” 

In a bitterly worded letter to glassworkers 
in the Ohio Valley, Carl Gustkey declared he 
was “misled, hoodwinked, tricked, deluded, 
deceived and actually lied to” so that he and 
others would cooperate in the filming of 
scenes for a program dealing with the pro- 
posed Trade Expansion Act now before Con- 


gress. 

Gustkey offered his “humble, contrite” 
apologies to the glassworkers and said that 
he was the “duped-stupe, used tool and Ju- 
das’ goat” who set up the glass workers as 
“innocent clay pigeons for a premeditated 
and planned program to reduce to ashes the 
arguments of those who oppose the act.” 

For the convenience of the camera crews, 
Gustkey and others arranged a protest meet- 
ing at the Mellott Memorial Library in Bel- 
laire. During the meeting, which, he said 
involved considerable effort and expense, 
CBS cameramen recorded and photographed 
statements in opposition to the trade legisla- 
tion. 

The meeting lasted for 5 hours and some of 
the participants were summoned from dis- 
tant points. 

Gustkey said he was assured that the pro- 
gram would be fair but, although the camera 
crews were busy in Bellaire for more than 7 
hours, only a minute part of the scenes 
taken were used on the air. 

He charged that, hundreds were manipu- 
lated and used” in Bellaire. 

Gustkey called the program diabolically 
misleading and said that the Bellaire state- 
ments were edited out to weave a pattern of 
proof in favor of the legislation. 

Opponents of the bill were presented on 
the program, Gustkey charged, as patheti- 
cally insignificant in our Nation’s economy. 

“How could anybody call this program 
educational or for the public good when it 
was so slanted and so one-sided?” he asked. 

Gustkey said that in an intense effort to 
help the glass industry he only harmed it. 

After a quarter of a century of fighting 
for the industry, he said, he was unwittingly 
used against it. 

He said he will always regret “to my dying 
day that I was the prime implement that 
sucked you in too.” 

The program included scenes taken at 
various points in the Nation to refiect senti- 
ment concerning the bill and to show the 
effect foreign competition is having on U.S. 
industry. 

Strong statements in favor of the bill were 
made during the program by President Ken- 
nedy, former President Eisenhower, former 
Secretary of State Christian J. Herter and 
other public figures, 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1962. 
Mr. GENE De Ports, 
Producer, “CBS Reports,” 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Gene: I had the doubtful pleasure 
of witnessing the results of our endeavors on 
the “CBS Reports” last week. I hesitated to 
write to you about the matter because it 
has been said that you can’t be hung for 
what you don’t say. However, my deep re- 
sentment at the manner in which the sub- 
ject was presented compels me to at least go 
on record as being, to say the least, dis- 


appointed. 

It was not the short period of time allotted 
to my presentation that disturbed me so 
much. It was the inhuman and inconsider- 
ate treatment of the glass industry, as such. 
I speak now especially of the hundreds of 
workers and their families who sat in a 
crowded, uncomfortably hot and close room, 
for hours on end in a sincere and honest 
effort to present—in their small way—what 
they thought was to be an appeal to the 
mass of American TV listeners. 

The handling of the commentary by David 
Schoenbrun was as biased a narration and 
commentary as I have ever heard in a so- 
called presentation of facts, and I under- 
score “facts.” 

There are some of us who are fighting for 
what we believe to be the survival of a sys- 
tem, a system we inherited and feel morally 
obligated to pass on to future generations 
containing all of the fundamental freedoms, 
rights, and prerogatives that were handed to 
us, plus whatever refinements and better- 
ments we are capable and courageous enough 
to add thereto. 

Nobody seems to care about the very sim- 
ple truth that the facts and figures pre- 
sented to the public in the press and in 
the very show in which we participated, are 
as phony as a $3 bill. We all seem to be 
prone to overlook the damage, the hurt, and 
the anguish caused to the peoples of a com- 
munity when their industry, their jobs, and 
their community is sacrificed on the altar of 
expediency in the name of the common good, 
with the promise that the injury to this 
group would be made up by added benefits 
to another group. 

Who am I, as a Member of Congress, to 
place myself in the position of a judge and 
a Jury, condemning one group of workers to 
relief, Government handouts, divorcement 
from their selected occupation or trade, and 
even removal from their homesites, friends, 
neighbors, and families in order that another 
worker, who, by the very nature of his 
industry, and his geographic location, is to 
be helped to a better way of life at the 
sacrifice of the condemned. 

Who amongst us has the right to say 
that a glassworker in Bellaire, Ohio, doing 
the job he knows best, receiving a standard 
American wage, paying the cost of living, 
his taxes, his community betterment pro- 
grams, feeding and clothing his family, 
willing and able to compete within his own 
geographic and domestic economy, is to be 
displaced as a worker in order that an air- 
plane worker in Indiana or Connecticut, or 
anywhere else, can work at the production 
of airplanes which, for the moment being 
noncompetitive worldwide, can be sold in 
the world market. 

The problem goes deeper than that por- 
trayed by the misnamed “CBS Report,” en- 
titled “Breaking the Trade Barrier.“ The 
problem goes down to the fundamentals of 
the American way of life, and whether a man, 
living within this economy, obeying its laws, 
paying his share in the free enterprise sys- 
tem, competing with his fellow worker, is to 
be compelled to compete for a livelihood 
with workers in other countries not governed 
by the same situation of fundamental laws 
and principles that he must obey. 
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I know that defeat in this matter for the 
point of view that I represent is inevitable, 
but I can also say—with full confidence— 
that history in itscold evaluation of the facts, 
will point to this issue as the one in which 
the American news media dipped to that 
low depth commented on by Thomas Jeffer- 
son when he made the following remarks: 
“I deplore the putrid state into which our 
newspapers have passed, and the malignity, 
the vulgarity, and the mendacious spirit of 
those who write them * * * these ordures 
are rapidly depraving the public taste. 

“It is, however, an evil for which there is 
no remedy: our liberty depends on the free- 
dom of the press and that cannot be lim- 
ited without being lost.” 

The sad part of the whole matter is that 
for approximately 30 years, as a legislative 
member of the State and Federal Govern- 
ment, I have religiously supported every 
major issue, strengthening and guarantee- 
ing the freedom, not alone of the press, but 
of all news media. What Thomas Jefferson 
did not know is that the very freedom that 
we have so vigorously guarded for them, 
even against the known abuse by individuals 
within the news media, was that the day 
would come when the major newspapers of 
this country would place themselves in a po- 
sition where they would, in fact, create a 
self-censor, self-restraint, of the very free- 
doms guaranteed them by our Government, 
in their interest to protect television and 
radio income-producing affiliates which hap- 
pen to be licensed, supervised, and restricted 
by governmental laws and regulations. 

I hold no brief against you for the final 
presentation of this matter. It is no major 
damage to me, as an individual, or to any 
of us who participated, but it is certainly 
a very serious matter to the millions—and 
I repeat—millions of Americans already af- 
fected adversely, and to the millions more 
who will be affected adversely by this un- 
warranted, uneconomic attack upon what we 
so proudly hail on the Fourth of July as our 
way of life. 

With every kind regard, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN H. Dent, 
Member of Congress. 


A Deep APOLOGY ro IMPERIAL EMPLOYEES AND 
THEIR FRIENDS 


Someone owes abject apologies to everyone 
who so courteously cooperated, and who so 
willingly and sincerely participated in the 
recent, lengthy local filming of a “CBS TV 
Reports” presentation finally called “Break- 
ing the Trade Barriers,” a minute part of 
which was nationally televised on May 24 
at 10-11 p.m., E. D. S. T., and I reckon I'm the 
one—so I here offer personal, humble, con- 
trite from-the-heart expression of regret to 
each of you. 

More than anyone else in the glass busi- 
ness, it was I who was the “duped-stupe,” the 
“used tool,” the Judas’ goat and it was I 
who set up all of you as innocent clay 
pigeons for deliberate and nigh-deadly de- 
struction in what turned out to be, in my 
opinion, a premeditated and planned public 
program to reduce to ashes the arguments 
of those who oppose the proposed Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, now before our Con- 
gress. 

A running, longhand, personally kept daily 
diary, almost hour by hour, of the initia- 
tion, entire planning, and actual develop- 
ments of the CBS contacts with me on this 
matter from New York City and while here 
in the Bellaire area, indicates to me, that 
I, we, were mislead, hoodwinked, tricked, 
deluded, deceived, and actually lied to—and 
proves to me just how gullible a person 
or persons can be when a skilled imposture 
is presented to them. 

The TV cameras turned here for a total 
of well over 7 full hours, the report was 
going to be “fair,” cameras were covering 
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foreign competition too,” the Jamestown 
Glasshouse “will be filmed and included,” 
participants were called in from afar at 
great expense, full community and local- 
area glasshouse cooperation was enlisted, 
we all fell for and were really worked over 
at a tiring 5-hour meeting of protest where 
hundreds were faultlessly manipulated and 
many used as testators to the point of utter 
exhaustion, et cetera. To what avail? Only 
to the advantage of the proponents of 
H. R. 9900. 

In an intense calculated effort to help our 
industry, I only harmed it. In an attempt to 
carry out my duty to the proud workers in 
America’s first and oldest industry, I just 
plain aided and abetted those who have al- 
ready and would further sell us down the 
river. Can you dare imagine it? I, of all 
people in our valiant industry, who has 
fought continually (if not successfully) for 
our mutual welfare for over a quarter of a 
century, being used against it? Well, it is 
no longer a figure for wildest imagination or 
conjecture—I was. What an ass. 

One never complains of personal or busi- 
ness defeats when brought about by honest, 
fair, honorable means. But people, all peo- 
ple, have the right to complain, especially in 
America (or we did have once upon a time), 
when they are victims of outrageously un- 
fair tactics and of being kicked when they 
are already down. I was so handled. Our en- 
tire industry was so handled. You were so 
handled. And we have all been so handled 
for years upon years. Yet we are so small 
we are not of importance. 

I'm deeply sorry, and will always regret to 
my dying day, that I was the prime imple- 
ment that sucked you in, too. I shall con- 
tinue to be an advocate of international fair 
trade, and a vocal and active adversary of in- 
ternational free trade, as I’ve so been during 
my lifetime. How can I be otherwise, after 
suffering, along with you, these past 28 
years, the absolutely unfair and seriously 
damaging impact of imports on our industry 
and seeing as clearly as anything can be 
revealed how H.R. 9900 could completely 
annihilate the few of our jobs that are 
left industrywide, and what is left of our 
investment? 

That I was used to harm you bespeaks only 
of my hill country stupidity. Had it not 
been for me, our industry would not have 
been a part of that TV feature. Mine is the 
blame. There are no words, however, to as- 
suage the situation for my placing you in a 
position where you inadvertently aided in an 
insidious campaign to brainwash the Ameri- 
can Congress and the people it is supposed to 
represent, into a further selling out of our 
economy, planned and directed by the alleged 
leaders of America, most of whom never have 
earned a dollar in all their lives in the com- 
petitive mart of business or in industrial or 
commercial employment of self or personal 
Capital earned by the sweat, blood, and tears 
that inevitably accompanies the personal 
pursuit of wages and salaries and the produc- 
tion of profits and dividends. 

I know exactly how each of you feel. Per- 
haps I even feel the heartache a little bit 
more because of the responsibility that I 
assumed, leading to our participation in what 
could become for us, a vast contribution 
toward our own economic oblivion. Every- 
where I go Im greeted with “hello sucker.” 
A supermarket cashier said last Saturday, 
“Mr. Gustkey, you sure got took on the 
CBS show Thursday night.” If it were I 
only who had “got took” my heart would 
be lighter. The establishment took all of us. 

Our actual expressed experiences were 
even edited out of the diabolically mislead- 
ing show in order to help weave a pattern 
of proof for Commerce Secretary Hodges’ 
publicly stated callous accusations that 
we who have every right to oppose H.R. 9900 
are but foolish “mental midgets, economic 
illiterates, and business boobs.” Since we 


were presented as so pathetically insignif- 
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icant in our Nation’s economy, it can be 
presumed henceforth that we amount to 
nothing in the eyes of our Congress, and 
through the deliberate aim of “CBS Reports,” 
and both Eisenhower and Kennedy, the 
American public will now believe it is com- 
pletely proper for our Government to con- 
tinue its nefarious effort to toll out our 
death knell. 

I now conclude this tirade against 
tyranny—against tyranny in our Govern- 
ment and against tyranny in the public 
communications system, Hell, how could 
anybody call this program educational or 
for the public good when it was so slanted 
and so one-sided. 

It's way past time for our country and 
Congress to awaken from their apathy toward 
our beloved Nation’s domestic welfare and 
the economic security of our own citizens. 
Brethren and “sistern,” let us pray. 

Yours in utter disgust, 
GUSTKEY. 

JUNE 1, 1962. 

THE NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE OF 
INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND LA- 
BOR ON IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1962. 
Dr. FRANK STANTON, 
President, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear DR. Stanton: On two occasions at a 
2-year interval I have had the pleasure of 
participating in a radio debate over your 
system with Mr. Charles P. Taft. I have ap- 
preciated the opportunity thus offered to 
help present to the public the issues on a 
national question, i.e. the tariff and trade 
question. 

The two occasions were debates and each 
participant had equal opportunity to set 
forth his views. Whatever debates may be 
worth they cannot be questioned on the 
basis of bias unless the participants were 
selected in a manner designed to produce 
concealed bias. This would not likely be 
the case. n 

During the past week I witnessed the 
“CBS Report” that was devoted to the Pres- 
ident’s trade bill. It showed a glass plant 
in Bellaire, Ohio, and a few other plants in 
Indiana, etc., and featured several speakers. 

I am sorry to say that the total effect was 
one of almost complete bias and could well 
be classified as out-and-out propaganda for 
the President’s proposal. 

It is not necessary to say or to imply that 
this was intentional. It is serious enough to 
aver that such was the effect. 

Perhaps the best analogy would be to say 
that it was as if a prosecuting attorney in 
presenting a case to a court were permitted 
first to make the opening statement, then 
to select the witnesses without challenge, to 
lead them, if not by word, then by interpre- 
tation, allow no rebuttal, and then to make 
the closing statement. The witnesses might 
range in stature from a factory worker to the 
holders of the highest office in the land (in 
this case the President and his immediate 
predecessor), and the latter happily or by 
coincidence would support the prosecution, 

In no court of law would such a procedure 
be even remotely tolerated. It violates the 
most rudimentary element of fairness and 
represents a travesty of equity or just treat- 
ment. 

Let me add that this program was not the 
only TV program that is guilty of such a 
travesty. It is one thing to editorialize in a 
newspaper, where the news columns pre- 
sumably give the facts (I say presumably 
because the shortcoming here is sometimes 
quite notorious), but something quite dif- 
ferent in a TV program when the presenta- 
tion is all there is. 

The TV under circumstances such as those 
of your May 24 “CBS Report,” runs very close 
to making of itself a mouthpiece of official 
governmental propaganda in a highly con- 
troversial issue. 
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I presume I should ask for equal time but 
I do not think this would really reach to the 
heart of the question. 
` Meantime, I assure you of my esteem of 
what I am sure are your high principles and 
aims. 

Sincerely, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
a Chairman, 


[From the Steubenville (Ohio) Register, 
May 31, 1962] 
FATHER O'BRIEN CHARGES TV SHOW RIGGED, 
SLANTED 

Norre Dame, IND.—A priest who was one of 
three Catholic spokesmen on a nationally 
televised program dealing with birth control 
has charged “the whole format of the pro- 
gram was rigged against those who opposed, 
on moral grounds, the use of artificial con- 
traceptive devices.” 

Father John A. O'Brien, research professor 
of theology at the University of Notre Dame, 
complained in a letter to Frank Stanton, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, that the May 10 program “CBS Reports: 
Birth Control and the Law,” was “one sided, 
slanted and biased.” 

The priest recounted that after he accepted 
an invitation to appear on the program, he 
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found the procedure “quite unsatisfactory 
and bewildering.” 

“I was before the camera for approximately 
2 hours in which I answered a great variety 
of questions about whose formulation I had 
nothing to say as well as nothing to say in 
regard to what portions of this material 
would be used,” Father O'Brien detailed. 

“My uneasiness and concern over this un- 
usual arrangement were further heightened 
by the consciousness that the director of 
the program itself (Eric Sevareid), was an 
all-out partisan of the opposing side. Can 
you imagine any court of justice allowing 
what portions of the testimony of witnesses 
of the opposing side were to be presented to 
the jury and what were to be excluded? Yet 
this was precisely the strange and almost in- 
credible arrangement to which my two col- 
leagues and I were subjected,” he continued. 

Father O’Brien emphasized in the letter 
that there “is a hard core of rigorous intellec- 
tual reasoning underlying the opposition of 
the Catholic Church to the use of artificial 
contraceptive devices, mirroring the ethical 
conviction held by virtually all Christendom 
up until the last decade or two, which never 
came to the surface in the program.” 

“On the contrary,” Father O’Brien con- 
tinued, “practically every device was used to 
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promote the use of contraceptives and even 
to render that mandatory in public institu- 
tions, and to belittle and disparage the view- 
point of the opposing side.” 

Father O'Brien pointed out Federal law 
requires equal time be allocated each side in 
airing divergent views of the two major 
political parties and said substantially the 
same arrangement should be expected in pre- 
senting divergent views of two major religi- 
ous faiths on such a program. 

The priest said he has advocated re- 
peatedly for the removal of birth control in 
politics, “for ending the cold war on this 
subject and for the working out of an ar- 
rangement in connection with public institu- 
tions which will respect the constitutional 
rights of both sides to follow their religious 
and ethical viewpoints.” 

“I greatly fear that programs of the one- 
sided, biased, and rigged character of ‘Birth 
Control and the Law’ will not be conducive 
to the achievement of that desired end,” he 
said. 

The Catholic spokesmen with Father 
O'Brien on the program were Father Dexter 
L. Hanley, S. J., a professor of the Georgetown 
University Law School, Washington, D.C., and 
John Philbin of the Cana Conference in the 
Chicago archdiocese. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, June 12, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalms 86: 7: In the day of my trouble 
I will call upon Thee: for Thou wilt 
answer me. 

Almighty God, grant that the reality 
and blessedness of Thy companionship 
and counsel may be with us during these 
days of stern demands and difficult deci- 


ons. 

May it be our constant and abiding 
certainly that Thou wilt help us when 
we fall and heal us when we fail. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that we 
may sense the pressure and urgency of 
our high vocation and act without delay 
in discharging the duties and tasks 
which await us. 

Wilt Thou give wings to our prayers 
that they may lift us unto the highlands 
of the spiritual and bring back the bless- 
ings we so greatly need, although we 
know not how to ask for them except 
with the cry of a broken spirit and con- 
trite heart, which Thou art always ready 
to hear and answer. 

In Christ’s name we offer our petition. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

On May 24, 1962: 

H.R. 10607. An act to amend the Tariff 

Act of 1930 and certain related laws to pro- 


vide for the restatement of the tariff classifi- 
cation provisions, and for other purposes. 
On May 28, 1962: 

H. R. 1372. An act for the relief of Rocco 
Cambrea; 

H.R. 1435. An act for the relief of Jacinto 
Machado Ormonde; 

H.R. 1533. An act for the relief of Lee 
Kyong Ja; 

H.R. 5610. An act for the relief of Pierino 
Renzo Picchione; 

H.R. 7777. An act for the relief of Elisabet- 
ta Piccioni; 

H.R. 8195. An act for the relief of Ronald 
L. Mutter; and 

H.R. 8515. An act for the relief of James R. 
Banks. 

On May 31, 1962: 

H.R. 1349. An act for the relief of Fong 
Chun Hong; 

H.R. 1588. An act for the relief of Fong 
Kai Dong; 

H.R. 1604. An act for the relief of Spencer 
E. Hewitt; 

H.R. 1650. An act for the relief of Irene 
Kemeny; 

H.R. 1697. An act for the relief of Viola 
Borwick Warbis; 

H.R. 1701. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kikue Yamamoto Leghorn and her minor 
son, Yuichiro Yamamoto Leghorn; 

H.R. 1703. An act for the relief of Maximo 
B. Avila; 

H.R. 1918. An act for the relief of John 
D. Morton; é 

H.R. 2687. An act for the relief of Miss 
Helen Fappiano; 

H. R. 2838. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the Army Distaff Foun- 
dation; 

H.R.3005. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Aurelia (Chiara Di Gesu) ; 

H.R.3148. An act for the relief of Mad- 
dalena Haas; 

H.R. 3696. An act for the relief of Gertrude 
M. Kaplan; 

H.R. 4365. An act for the relief of Sp. 5 
Daniel J. Hawthorne, Jr.; 

H.R. 4380. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session to an unconfirmed and located pri- 
vate land claim in the State of Louisiana; 

H.R. 4563. An act for the relief of Abraham 
Gelb; 

H. R. 5686. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Willie Mae Brown; 

H.R. 5689. An act for the relief of Felicja 
Saulevicz; 

H.R. 6344. An act for the relief of Mon 
Fred Young; 


H.R. 6464. An act for the relief of Cecil 
D. Rose; 

H. R. 6772. An act for the relief of Hen- 
drikus Zoetmulder (Harry Combres); 

H. R. 6773. An act to repeal the act of 
August 14, 1957 (Private Law 85-160); 

H.R. 7477. An act to repeal section 409 
of the Public Buildings Act of 1949, requir- 
ing the submission of a report to the Con- 
gress concerning eligible public building 
projects; 

H.R. 7671. An act for the relief of Louanna 
L. Leis; 

H.R. 7752, An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8030. An act to amend the act ad- 
mitting the State of Washington into the 
Union in order to authorize the use of funds 
from the disposition of certain lands for the 
construction of State charitable, educa- 
tional, penal, or reformatory institutions; 

H.R. 8482. An act for the relief of Paul J. 
Pericle; 

H.R. 8628. An act for the relief of Joseph 
A. Tedesco; 

H.R. 8916. An act to authorize grants for 
planning and carrying out a project of con- 
struction for the expansion and improve- 
ment of the facilities of George Washington 
University Hospital in the District of 
Columbia; 

H.R. 8941. An act to authorize acceptance 
of the gift made to the United States by the 
will of Esther Cattrell Schmitt; 

H.R. 9060. An act for the relief of Rhea G. 
Burgess; 

H.R. 9097. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain public 
lands in Idaho; 

H.R. 9188. An act to relieve Theodore A. 
Anderson from loss of agricultural conserva- 
tion program benefits; 

H.R. 9409. An act for the relief of Mrs. Iris 
Ann Landrum; 

H. R. 9596. An act for the relief of Daniel E. 
Moore; 

H.R. 9597. An act for the relief of James 
N. Tull; 


H.R. 9647, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into an amend- 
atory contract with the Burley Irrigation 
District, and for other purposes; 

H.R 9699, An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
sell certain property owned by the District 
of Columbia located in Prince William 
County, Va., and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 9752. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and to provide 
transportation and other services to the Boy 
Scouts of America in connection with the 
World Jamboree of Boy Scouts to be held 
in Greece in 1963, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9753. An act to amend sections 3(7) 
and 5(b) of the Internal Security Act of 
1950, relating to employment of members 
of Communist organizations in certain de- 
fense facilities; 

H.R. 9805. An act to change the name of 
Whitman National Monument to Whitman 
Mission National Historic Site; 

H. R. 9830. An act for the relief of John 
B. Hogan; 

H.R. 10098. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands at Antietam National 
Battlefield site; and 

H. J. Res. 576. Joint resolution to designate 

calendar year 1962 as Cancer Progress Year. 
On June 8, 1962: 

H.R. 1848. An act for the relief of William 
Burnice Joyner; 

H.R. 1395. An act for the relief of Sydney 
Gruson; 

H.R. 1404. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Frances Mangiaracina; 

H.R. 1712. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Rose DiCarlo; 

H.R. 2108. An act for the relief of Antonio 
C. Ysrael; 

H.R. 2672. An act for the relief of Sonia 
Maria Smith; 

H.R. 5652. An act for the relief of Kevork 
Toroian; 

H.R. 8368. An act for the relief of A. Eugene 
Congress; 

H.R. 8570. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit disbursing officers of 
an armed force to entrust funds to other 
officers of an armed force; 

H.R. 9466. An act for the relief of Sic. 
Jesse O. Smith; and 

H.R. 11261. An act to authorize an ade- 
quate White House Police force, and for 
other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a joint resolution 
and a concurrent resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S.J. Res. 198. A joint resolution deferring 
until August 25, 1962, the issuance of a 
proclamation with respect to a national 
wheat acreage allotment; and 

S. Con. Res. 78. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to return to the Sen- 
ate the enrolled bill, S. 1745, relating to Dis- 
trict of Columbia schoolchildren’s fares, and 
providing for its reenrollment with a certain 
change. 


JAMES B. TROUP 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 10502) for 
the relief of James B. Troup, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Line 5, strike out “complied” and insert 
“been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permament residence on September 20, 
1956, and the time he has resided and been 
physically present in the United States since 
that date shall be held and considered as 
compliance”. 
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After line 6 insert: 

“Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, the time Sylvia 
Mattiat has resided and been physically 
1 8 in the United States since her law- 

ful admission for permanent residence on 
November 8, 1950, shall be held and con- 
sidered as compliance with the residence and 
physical presence requirements of section 
316 of that Act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
for the relief of James B. Troup and Sylvia 
Mattlat.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FERDINAND A. HERMENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2865) for the 
relief of Ferdinand A. Hermens. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, section 352(a) of that Act shall 
be held not to be nor to have been applicable 
to any period of residence of Ferdinand A. 
Hermens, a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, in Germany after April 30, 1962, and 
prior to May 1, 1965. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HODGES’ HALO 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is something incongruous and ill fitting 
about Secretary of Commerce Hodges’ 
newly acquired halo. 

On May 23, Mr. Hodges offered some 
glib and vague testimony, before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, about doing away with jobs and 
eliminating obsolete functions in the 
bureaucracy. 

It was subsequently widely reported— 
quite erroneously—that he had proposed 
a 10-percent cut in Federal personnel. 

Ever since, Mr. Hodges has been re- 
ceiving editorial encomiums, hailing him 
as a Wise and courageous exponent of 
economy. 

Even the Chicago Tribune, usually 
realistic about such matters, editorially 
urged that other Government Depart- 
ment heads be as honest with themselves 
and the public as Mr. Hodges. 

The truth is—as I stated to the House 
on June 4—that following his testimony, 
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Secretary Hodges went out of his way to 
reassure his own Department that he 
didn't have anything specific in mind in 
the way of reductions—and to quit 
worrying. 

Since then, the Manpower Utilization 
Subcommittee staff has abundantly con- 
firmed that he did not—and does not— 
have anything specific in mind on this 
score, 

What Secretary Hodges does have 
very definitely in mind points in the 
diametrically opposite direction. 

The Commerce Department budget 
for fiscal year 1963—now before the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee—calls for an 
increase of 2,229 permanent positions in 
that Department. 

This is approximately a 10-percent in- 
crease in the Department’s permanent 
work force. 

Incidentally, these very specific rec- 
ommendations were already months-old 
information, buried in the voluminous 
figures of the 1963 Federal budget, when 
Secretary Hodges made his recent phony 
pitch about doing away with jobs. 

I do not in the least mind suggesting 
that Mr, Hodges turn in his halo. 

I just hate to disillusion the editorial 
writers—and the hard-pressed Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 


INCREASE OF PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 685, Rept. No. 1806), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 11990) 
to provide for a temporary increase in the 
public debt limit set forth in section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed four hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and. Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendments shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means or an 
amendment proposing to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu there- 
of the text of the bill H.R. 12026 as an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
and said amendments shall be in order any 
rule of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing, but such amendments shall not be 
subject to amendment. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT, 
COLORADO 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up the 
resolution, House Resolution 606, and ask 
for its immediate consideration, 
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The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into che Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2206) to authorize the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance by the Secretary of 
the Interior of the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect, Colorado. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed three hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. At the conclusion of the consid- 
eration of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SMITH] and now yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized, 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, House Reso- 
lution 606 provides for the consideration 
of H.R. 2206, a bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado. 
The resolution provides for an open rule 
with 3 hours of general debate. 

H.R. 2206 would authorize the con- 
struction and operation by the Secretary 
of the Interior of the multiple-purpose 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project in Colorado, 
for furnishing supplemental irrigation 
water, furnishing municipal water, con- 
trolling floods on the Arkansas River, 
supplying electric power and energy, and 
other incidental purposes. The project 
would constitute a major step in maxi- 
mum utilization of water and land re- 
sources in Colorado. 

Supplemental irrigation water would 
be made available for approximately 
280,000 acres of land through the 
transmountain diversion of an average 
of about 70,000 acre-feet of water an- 
nually, the conservation of floodflows in 
the Arkansas Valley, the reregulation of 
winter flows there and the reuse of re- 
turn flows. In addition, about 20,500 
acre-feet of water would be made avail- 
able annually to meet the rapidly ex- 
panding municipal water needs of Colo- 
rado Springs, and other Arkansas Valley 
towns. Operation of the project for 
flood control would prevent a large 
part of the flood damages which, under 
present conditions, occur annually in the 
Arkansas Valley. The hydroelectric 
plants and related facilities would pro- 
vide over half a billion kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy annually to meet the ex- 
panding power and energy needs in the 
area. Also, the project would benefit 
fish and wildlife, provide recreational 
opportunities, help control sediment, and 
prevent stream pollution. 

Mr. Speaker, the following organiza- 
tions and groups are in support of the 
rule and the project now pending. It 
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has the unanimous endorsement of the 
Colorado Legislature, the endorsement 
of labor: the AFL-CIO, both national 
and local; the chambers of commerce of 
the Arkansas Valley; the civic clubs of 
the Arkansas Valley; the National Rec- 
lamation Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Groups, State and local; of the 
veterans’ organizations, local; of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation and local REA cooperatives; 
the private power companies; Colorado 
Public Service and Southern Colorado 
Power Co.; the Upper Colorado River 
Commission; the Izaak Walton League; 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress; the Communications Workers of 
America; the National Wool Growers 
Association; the National Lamb Feeders 
Association; the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce; the Colorado State Chamber 
of Commerce; the Colorado Farm Bu- 
reau; and the National Farmers Union. 
The project conforms to the formula of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. It also has the endorsement of 
the Arkansas-Red-White River Basin 
Interagency Commission; the Missouri 
River Basin Interagency Commission; 
the Arkansas River Compact Adminis- 
tration. It has the unanimous support of 
the General Assembly of the Colorado 
State Legislature. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 606. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 104] 

Addonizio Goodell Merrow 
Alford Granahan Miller, N.Y. 
Ashmore Green, Oreg. Moorehead, 
Bass, N. H. Green, Pa. Ohio 
Blatnik Hall Moulder 
Blitch Hardy Nix 
Boykin Harrison, Va. Norrell 
Brewster Harrison, Wyo. Pirnie 
Cahill Healey Powell 
Clark Hemphill Riley 
Colmer Hoffman, Mich. Rivers, S.C. 
Curtis, Mass Holifleld Roberts, Ala. 
Dawson Horan Saund 
Dent Ichord, Mo. Scott 
Diggs Jennings Shelley 
Dooley Jones, Ala Shipley 
Dorn Kearns Slack 
Dulski Kee Stratton 
Farbstein Keith Stubblefield 

ino Kelly Teague, Tex. 
Flood Kitchin Thompson, N.J. 
Fulton Laird Tuck 
Garland McMillan Van Pelt 
Garmatz McSween Wilson, Calif. 
Giaimo McVe Yates 
Glenn Macdonald Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 357 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT, 
COLORADO 
Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 


Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, House Resolution 606 provides 
for the consideration of H.R. 2206, a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Fryingpan-Arkansas reclama- 
tion project in Colorado. The resolution 
provides for an open rule with 3 hours 
of general debate. 

Companion bills have been introduced 
by the gentlemen from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH, Mr. Rocers, and Mr. DOM- 
INICK I. The State of Colorado is pre- 
senting a united front in support of this 
legislation, 

Mr. Speaker, this subject has a rather 
long legislative history. In the 83d 
Congress the House rejected a rule on a 
similar measure. The bill was taken up 
in the closing days of the session, and 
the House apparently decided that con- 
sideration should be postponed until the 
following session. In the 84th Congress 
the House rejected a rule on a similar 
bill. Again the vote was taken during 
the closing days of the session. I be- 
lieve on the day before the House ad- 
journed. It was apparently the senti- 
ment of the House that there was not 
sufficient time to consider the bill on 
its merits, and that consideration should 
be postponed until the following session. 

At the time the House took the above 
action there was a division in Colorado 
concerning this project. There was op- 
position to the bill on the western slope 
of Colorado, from which area the water 
is to be diverted to the eastern slope. 
Because of this opposition it was im- 
possible for Colorado to present a solid 
front for this project, and as a result 
favorable action was impossible. In the 
85th Congress the bill was again granted 
a rule, but it was late in the session, 
and the rule was not considered by the 
House. 

In 1959 the sponsors of the project be- 
gan negotiations with the western slope 
in an effort to work out an agreement. 
These efforts were successful, and an 
agreement was reached in 1960. 

Hearings were held in June 1961, and 
this bill was reported favorably. At this 
hearing witnesses appeared from the 
western slope of Colorado in support of 
the project. 

We were advised in the hearing before 
the Rules Committee that there is now 
full agreement in Colorado on this proj- 
ect, as evidenced by the fact that all four 
Members of the Colorado delegation 
have introduced identical bills. In pre- 
vious years the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CHENOWETH] was the sole 
sponsor of the legislation, as his district 
will receive most of the benefits of the 
project. 

The Colorado Water Conservation 
Board has unanimously approved this 
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project. I understand this agency is the 
official spokesman for Colorado on water 
matters. 

Mr. Speaker, the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project is a multiple-purpose develop- 
ment for furnishing supplemental irri- 
gation water, furnishing municipal wa- 
ter, controlling floods on the Arkansas 
River, supplying electric power and en- 
ergy, benefiting fish and wildlife, pro- 
viding recreational opportunities, and 
helping to control sediment and stream 
pollution. 

The project primarily involves only 
one State, the State of Colorado and that 
State’s decision as to the use of its avail- 
able water resources. It would permit 
the implementation of an agreement 
among all official water resources agen- 
cies in the State of Colorado for maxi- 
mum beneficial use of a small portion of 
the State’s undeveloped water resources. 
It provides for development and opera- 
tion in both eastern and western Colo- 
rado under operating principles which 
have been unanimously agreed to and 
are a part of H.R. 2206. An average of 
69,000 acre-feet of water from the head- 
waters of the Colorado River in western 
Colorado, an amount which is about 2 
percent of Colorado’s share of the upper 
basin’s expected entitlement, would be 
diverted annually through the Conti- 
nental Divide into the Arkansas Basin 
where the water resources are presently 
overdeveloped and the need for addi- 
tional water has become critical. 

The project is estimated to cost about 
$169,905,000 of which about $151 million 
or 89 percent will be repaid. About 57 
percent of the reimbursable amount will 
be repaid with interest. The 11 percent 
of the cost which is nonreimbursable is 
allocated to flood control and fish and 
wildlife—costs which are traditionally 
borne by the Federal Government. 

The exportation of water from the 
Colorado River Basin to the Arkansas 
Basin makes it possible to use, in the 
Arkansas Basin, additional water which 
presently cannot be used. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 105] 
Addonizio Davis, Tenn Green, Oreg. 
Alford Dawson Green, Pa. 
Ashbrook Dent Hall 
Ashley Diggs Hardy 
Ashmore Dooley Harrison, Va 
Bass, N.H Dorn Harrison, Wyo. 
Blatnik Doyle Harvey, Mich. 
Blitch Healey 
Boykin Elisworth Hemphill 
Bray Farbstein Hoffman, Mich 
Brewster Flood Holifiela 
Cc Fulton Horan 
Clark Garland Ichord, Mo 
Cohelan Giaimo Johnson, Md 
Colmer Glenn Jones, Ala 
Corman Goodell Kearns 
Curtis, Mass. Granahan Kee 
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Keith Moulder Stratton 
Kelly Nix Stubblefield 
Kitchin Norrell Sullivan 
Laird Pirnie Taylor 
McMillan Powell Teague, Tex 
McSween Riley Thompson, N.J 
McVey Rivers, S. C 
Macdonald Roberts, Ala Van Pelt 
Miller, Saund Wallhauser 
George P. Scott Whalley 
Miller, N.Y. Selden Whitener 
Moore Shelley Wickersham 
Moorehead, Shipley Wilson, Calif, 
Ohio Slack Yates 
Moss Spence Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 342 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT, 
COLORADO 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Smi1rH] has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, this additional water consists of win- 
ter flows, return flows, and floodflows 
and its use increases the water supply 
available in the Arkansas Valley to about 
163,000 acre-feet. This amount would 
provide for furnishing supplemental ir- 
rigation water to approximately 280,000 
acres and, in addition, provide 20,500 
acre-feet of municipal water for Colo- 
rado Springs and other Arkansas Valley 
cities. About half a billion kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy annually would 
be available from the seven powerplants 
that are included in the project plan to 
take advantage of the topography of the 
area. Flood damages which presently 
average more than $700,000 annually 
would be prevented by operation of the 
project. 

The hearings disclosed that this proj- 
ect does not provide for irrigating a new 
land. The supplemental water supply 
represents two late seasons irrigations 
of about 3% inches each which will make 
the difference between successful crop 
operations and failure. This is a pro- 
gram providing relief to the farmers in 
the Arkansas River Valley who have 
been suffering over a long period of years 
from lack of sufficient water for success- 
ful irrigation of their crops. Nothing is 
more distressing to farmers than to have 
their water give out before crops are 
matured. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of California 
has indicated opposition to the project. 
Representatives of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board and of the Colorado 
River Board of California were able to 
get together and agree, for the most 
part, on the details of this project. On 
April 13, 1962, Mr. Northcutt Ely, special 
counsel of the Colorado River Board of 
California, wrote to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH] and advised 
the objections we previously raised to the 
specific provisions of the Fryingpan bill 
have been met with the single exception 
noted in my testimony. 

The one exception which H.R. 2206 
does not contain is one which limits in 
effect transmountain diversions in Colo- 
rado to 25 percent of the total which may 
be available to that State. Efforts were 
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made to insert this amendment in the 
San Juan-Chama Navajo irrigation 
project, H.R. 7596, with negative results. 
So I have little hope that it can be added 
to this measure. 

California still feels that these Colo- 
rado River projects should not be insti- 
tuted until the Supreme Court has acted 
in the Arizona-California lawsuit, which 
has now been continued until fall, and 
until a complete study has been made of 
the presently available water in the up- 
per Colorado. 

However, I have recently communi- 
cated with the appropriate officials of 
the Colorado River Board of California, 
and they advise me that Colorado has 
been most cooperative in accepting all 
suggested amendments except the one 
just referred to above. And that if these 
reclamation projects are to be started, 
this should be one of the better ones. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule, and urge its adoption. I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
add my brief comments in support of 
House Resolution 606 for the considera- 
tion of H.R. 2206. As a Representative of 
the State of Massachusetts, I am par- 
ticularly pleased to join with my western 
colleagues in active support of a water 
development project which will not only 
benefit the State of Colorado, but which 
will likewise further the sound economy 
of this Nation. 

It is sometimes difficult for us who live 
along the Atlantic coast to visualize the 
climatic conditions of interior States, 
such as Colorado, where the average an- 
nual rainfall is less than 20 inches. The 
first and foremost problem of the west- 
ern pioneer was the securing of an ade- 
quate water supply for year-around use, 
This problem has not abated over the 
years. Imaginative thinking and dogged 
determination by the western people, 
however, have led to the development of 
a western economy which today is a 
major factor in our national strength. 
This Federal Government, through its 
reclamation program, has often been the 
catalyst by which riches have been pro- 
duced from aridity. 

The people of Colorado and neighbor- 
ing States have demonstrated to the 
appropriate committees of this House a 
convincing and enduring faith in the 
merits and necessity of their project. I 
am advised that to date they have ex- 
pended almost a million dollars in their 
own investigation and promotion of this 
project, in addition to the expenditures 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
people of the Arkansas Valley in Colo- 
rado have organized themselves into the 
largest water conservancy district in the 
history of the State of Colorado. They 
have bound themselves under State law 
to raise from ad valorem taxation alone 
more than $400,000 annually to assist in 
project repayment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the 
people of Colorado know their own needs 
better than anyone else. I am likewise 
convinced that their project is a proper 
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and sound Federal investment. I, there- 
fore, urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 606. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, as I stood 
in this well about a month ago and pre- 
sented as best I could the case for the 
middle western farmer in opposing the 
so-called Navajo Reclamation project, 
so I find myself again today in virtually 
the same position, and hoping to be able 
to persuade you not only that there is 
a case to be made for the middle western 
farmer but that today we have a case 
for the taxpayer as well. 

I do not make these observations with- 
out being mindful of the tremendous im- 
portance of this particular piece of legis- 
lation to my good friend, the gentleman 
from Colorado, Representative CHENO- 
WETH, the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
Dominick, and also to my good friend 
from Denver, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, Mr. Rocers, and of course the 
chairman who has been in charge of this 
legislation for many years, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
ASPINALL. But despite my love, affec- 
tion, and admiration for all four of these 
Members of this body, I feel that my re- 
sponsibility goes beyond that. 

In performing our service in this 
House, if it were just a matter of stand- 
ing up to take a position that would ac- 
commodate every other Member, our re- 
sponsibilities would be relatively simple 
indeed, I do not think however, that is 
why we are here. That is not why we 
are selected to represent our areas and 
people. For all the reasons that I un- 
derstand and you understand we are 
here, I think it is necessary in the dis- 
charge of our responsibility from time 
to time to analyze and perhaps oppose 
@ measure, and certainly today would be 
one of those occasions. 

From 10:30 this morning until 12 
o’clock, the Committee on Rules heard 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts) argue most persuasively, and I 
am inclined to believe without enthusi- 
asm, that the national debt ceiling 
should be raised from the temporary 
ceiling of $300 billion to $308 billion. I 
think everyone in this House has heard 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts! debate and present his legisla- 
tion on the floor on quite a number of 
occasions, and you are all aware how 
persuasive he can be. He reminded the 
Committee on Rules that he felt we were 
in a situation this morning where we had 
no choice: The commitment had been 
made for these certain obligations 
against the Treasury of the United States 
and we had no choice except to proceed 
to authorize an increase in the debt limit 
to an amount that would accommodate 
the refunding responsibility of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. I, for one, 
supported the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. MILLS] in his request. But, I 
would like to remind the Members of the 
House of some other things that the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
said. He said, if we were to be able to 
reduce the national debt limit, if we 
were ever going to have a tax reduction, 
Congress must call a halt on spending 
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at the time of authorization. In my 
humble judgment, my colleagues, that 
is today. Why do we pick out this par- 
ticular project? Well, we are not pick- 
ing out this particular project—this just 
happens to be the issue before the House 
today. We have had the Peace Corps, 
educational television, and we have had 
a dozen other issues where we could have 
faced up to some fiscal responsibility, 
but we let it go by the board—we let 
that go over the dam, so to speak. I do 
not think that establishes any precedent 
or any justification for just closing our 
eyes and saying—oh, well, what is the 
use, this is only $170 million. These 
Members from Colorado are fine men so 
we will stand aside and pass this one, 
too. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I will yield to the gentle- 
man in just a minute. I would like to 
continue with my particular thought at 
the moment, I might say to my friend 
from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

During general debate I am sure much 
will be said that the justification for this 
project is not dependent upon supple- 
mental irrigation; and that may be true. 
But, if you will read the committee re- 
port, you will find estimated $11 million 
a year of annual benefits from this proj- 
ect of which over half are dependent 
upon accelerated agricultural produc- 
tion. If there is a shortage of any kind 
of food item anywhere in the United 
States, it has not come to my attention. 
I would merely cite one example. If the 
majority and the leadership had felt that 
they had the votes to pass this farm bill 
this week, I am sure it would have been 
on the floor following this particular 
piece of legislation, probably tomorrow. 
That bill was to provide for a mandatory 
reduction in feed grains and a mandatory 
reduction in wheat. If the Secretary of 
Agriculture could have had his way, 
there would have been a mandatory re- 
duction in dairy products. Under the 
present program, I understand it is only 
costing $300 million a year to subsidize 
the dairy industry. And I am not tak- 
ing issue with that. I notice in the com- 
mittee report that the principal agricul- 
tural commodities to be produced in the 
Arkansas Valley are products that come 
from dairy cattle. ‘There are 14,500 
dairy cattle, it has been stated, in the 
valley, and if this project is approved, 
there would be an increase not only from 
the stock that is there, but there is to be 
more stock too. 

Iam told that the administration posi- 
tion for justifying the dairy section in 
the farm bill was that under the present 
support program, it costs $4.70 a hundred 
for each 100 pounds of milk the Gov- 
ernment has to buy—that is surplus 
milk. But if we pass the agricultural 
bill, it is only going to cost $2.50 a 
hundred. So they say, we cannot afford 
not to pass the agricultural bill; but 
we are proceeding today to consider an 
increase in the surplus not only of dairy 
products but other agricultural products 
as well. I just cannot see the logic of it. 
Let me just repeat that for you again. 

We are asked to increase the debt limit 
at 11 o'clock this morning, and come 
down here at 1 o'clock this afternoon 
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and are asked to pass a bill costing $170 
million that will increase agricultural 
production; and Mr. Speaker, the ma- 
jority, if they had their way, would pass 
a farm bill tomorrow to roll back agri- 
cultural production again. If there was 
ever an exercise of inconsistency in 
policy I think the program of the House 
this week would head the list. 

Before I yield to my freind from Colo- 
rado, this is an inquiry I would like to 
submit to the Chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. I have 
a letter from the executive secretary of 
the Water Resources Board of the State 
of Kansas, Mr. Robert Smith. He states 
as well as it can be stated, I think, the 
position of the State on this particular 
project. Without reading the letter I in- 
sert it in the Recorp at this point: 


May 25, 1962. 
Hon. Wm. H. Avery, 
U.S. Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Avery: Inquiry has reached this 
office relative to the possible effects the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas reclamation project would 
have on the State of Kansas. Please be ad- 
vised that Kansas has not voiced any water 
policy objections to this project. Briefly, 
the water picture is as follows: 

The project involves, among other things, 
the diversion of a relatively modest amount 
of water from the western slope of the 
Rockies to the Arkansas River Basin on the 
eastern slope. Kansas interests in the Ar- 
Kansas River flows in eastern Colorado are 
established by the terms of the Kansas-Colo- 
rado Arkansas River Compact. This com- 
pact establishes a basis for the operation of 
the John Martin Reservoir from which ditch 
irrigators in both Kansas and Colorado ob- 
tain irrigation water when same is valable. 
The bulk of the water to be diverted from 
the western slope by the proposed Frying- 
pan project is scheduled for use in Colorado 
upstream from John Martin. It is not an- 
ticipated that the diverted water will sig- 
nificantly increase the flows into John Mar- 
tin, but such effect as there is would be 
beneficial. 

The project also involves reregulation of 
the native waters of the Arkansas River, and 
it is most conceivable that ill-advised re- 
regulation of these native waters would have 
an adverse effect on the waters available to 
John Martin and hence to users in both 
States below John Martin. In recognition 
of this possibility, the Arkansas River Inter- 
state Compact Administration, made up of 
representatives of both States, has taken the 
stand that no reregulation of the native 
waters shall be undertaken except under a 
plan of operation which has been approved 
by the compact administration. Both States 
incorporated the compact administration 
views in their review comments. Kansas 
support of the project, therefore, assumes 
that any reregulation of the native waters 
will be subject to the approval of the com- 
pact administration. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT L. SMITH, 
Executive Secretary. 


I would like to have the assurance of 
the chairman of the committee that if 
this bill is to pass and the project is to 
be authorized that all management of 
what is described as “native water in the 
Arkansas River” will be submitted for 
approval by the Kansas-Colorado-Ar- 
kansas River Compact Administration. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I would answer the 
gentleman this way: The Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project has the unanimous con- 
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sent of the Arkansas River Compact Ad- 
ministration, and the Arkansas River 
Compact Administration has a represent- 
ative from Kansas. So the answer is 
“Yes,” native waters will be treated as 
they are supposed to be treated in com- 
pliance with the Arkansas River com- 
pact. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman 
for his reply. I assumed that would be 
the answer, but since the inquiry was 
submitted by the State of Kansas I 
wanted the Recorp to reflect that par- 
ticular comment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. Iyield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Further 
answering the gentleman’s question, and 
emphasizing what the gentleman from 
Colorado has said, the gentleman from 
Kansas recognized that there is a com- 
pact between the State of Colorado and 
the State of Kansas which everybody 
has agreed works perfectly. The enact- 
ment of this legislation will not change 
that situation in any manner whatso- 
ever. 

The reason I asked the gentleman to 
yield is to inquire whether he realizes 
that the Congress is not giving to the 
State of Colorado $171 million but that 
$150 million of it is repayable. Is there 
any project of flood control or develop- 
ment of that nature that has a repay- 
ment feature such as is provided in this 
legislation? 

Mr. AVERY. I would agree with the 
gentleman I do not think there is, be- 
cause I think this will be largely repaid 
by agricultural subsidies, and I do not 
think there is another project that will 
be repaid that way. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The point 
is I do not want the House to be mis- 
led. 

Mr. AVERY. 
misled either. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then the 
gentleman would readily agree that this 
legislation provides for repayment of at 
least $150 million based upon a formula 
that has been in the reclamation law 
for a number of years. 

Mr. AVERY. I would reply to the 
gentleman this way: There is a repay- 
ment formula in the bill, but as I under- 
stand, it applies to the repayment of 
costs of irrigation and of certain mu- 
nicipal water and power uses, but there 
is also an offset for certain costs that 
are not reimbursable. It is a matter of 
judgment, of course, as to what extent 
both apply. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
here we go again on the same old merry- 
go-round, the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect. The advocates have never been 
able to obtain an approval in this House 
in the many, many years it has been be- 
fore us. The last time the bill was up 
for consideration, the rule was defeated, 
and the House disposed of the matter 
very expeditiously. In that way some 
of us who opposed this bill had the hope 
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it had finally come to rest. But it never 
rested. In the last session they got a 
rule, but they did not have the temerity 
to call it up because they did not have 
the votes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, knows that the request was 
made of his committee in July for a 
rule, but the Rules Committee did not 
give us the rule, which is the reason it 
was not brought up in the last session 
of the Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. My figures 
show differently; in other words, that 
the Rules Committee did grant a rule. 
I will check with the gentleman later 
on in the discussion and verify that. 
To be frank, I do not think you got out 
of the Rules Committee without an un- 
derstanding you were not going to bring 
it up in that Congress. With that kind 
of an understanding, I do not think you 
had much hope of passage. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard my friends 
over on the left, and I have been with 
them many times, debate and argue that 
we must get down to some kind of fiscal 
responsibility in this Congress, that we 
must defer some of the things that it 
would be nice to have until we get in 
better shape financially. This morning 
the Committee on Rules passed a reso- 
lution which will bring up for your con- 
sideration tomorrow an increase of $8 
billion in the national debt. You will 
recall it was in the last 3 months that 
you passed one raising it $2 billion. You 
will recall that year after year and year 
after year for the last 6, 7, or 8 years 
you have every year at least once and 
sometimes twice increased the debt 
limit. Yet, with all the appeals that 
you gentlemen have made, and I have 
joined with you in them, to this Congress 
to bring about some financial responsi- 
bility in order to avoid the bankruptcy 
of this country, it has had no effect. 

Mr. Speaker, I expect you are going to 
vote for this bill today, and you are go- 
ing to vote for a lot more of them. Do 
you know how much more money it is 
expected to be spent or asked for in this 
session of the Congress, and included in 
the budget for 1961, which is the only 
budget that has been completed? It 
jumped from $81 billion for 1961 to $99- 
plus billion for this year. 

Mr. Speaker, how are we going to pay 
these bills? How are we going to get 
the money? I have been voting every 
time for an increase in the national debt 
limit on the theory that you had incurred 
the bills and you must pay them. How- 
ever, I have now concluded that the time 
is past when that argument has any ef- 
fect on this House or the Congress. I 
therefore propose to vote against that 
bill. That is the only way you are ever 
going to stop this wild spending. 

The reason this particular project was 
defeated before on the rule was because 
we are arguing now about a farm bill. 
There is a great discussion going on all 
over the country trying to reduce this $6 
or $7 billion annually that we are pro- 
viding for farm subsidies. 
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We are raising too much agricultural 
products, more than the country can con- 
sume, and now you are in here with this 
bill. A couple of weeks ago you came 
in with the San Juan project; I think it 
was some $40 million or $50 million, and 
that one bored a hole through the Rocky 
Mountains down into New Mexico and 
put the river on the other side so that 
they could raise some more produce. 
And, they said, Well, we are not going 
to hurt the surplus.” But, it does in- 
crease the surplus, so that we are spend- 
ing $7 billion a year to stop raising 
things, and here you are spending $40 
million in New Mexico and $170 million 
in Colorado so that you can raise some 
more produce, to increase your surplus 
and cost your taxpayers more money. 
Now, does that make any sense? I ap- 
peal to you Members of Congress to 
think about our present fiscal situation. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. I know that my chairman 
wants to be completely accurate, and he 
remembers, probably, that I had some 
interest in this bill as well as another 
reclamation bill, and a rule was reported 
on April 17, 1962, which was something 
like 6 weeks ago. The distinguished 
chairman will remember that we did not 
hold hearings—— 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Are you talk- 
ing about this bill? 

Mr. SISK. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. We granted 
a rule on the bill, yes. What about it? 
I am glad to stand corrected. 

Mr. SISK. I understood the chair- 
man said we granted a rule last year 
and it was not called up. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No. It was 
the last Congress, I should have said. 
We granted a rule in the last Congress. 

I am just wondering. You know, I 
cannot keep up with all of these things. 

Now, here is what we are doing. We 
spent $81 billion in 1961. In 1963 we 
are going to project spending to $100 
billion. We increased the debt limit 
every year over the last 5 and 6 years, 
and now, after we do all that, and we 
do not have any money to pay the bills— 
we are depending upon our tax money— 
then we get notice that we are going to 
reduce taxes. We have already passed 
one tax bill. Many of us thought we 
were going to raise more revenue, but the 
net result is, by the prediction of the 
Joint Committee on Finance of the 
House and the Senate, that we are going 
to lose $1 billion. That is what the chair- 
man said, and I trust him more than 
any other financial expert in this Gov- 
ernment. That is going to lose you $1 
billion. If we are going to reduce taxes, 
I do not know how many billion dollars 
we are going to lose, and here we are 
going to spend more money, and then 
we think we have got good sense. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this rule. Those of 
you who have been here for some years 
know of my interest in this project. 
There has been some reference made to 
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the past history of this project. I want 
to remind you, as has been pointed out by 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Smirx, that twice this project 
was defeated on the rule in the closing 
days of the session. One time it was 
the day before adjournment and another 
time about a week before adjournment. 
At that time the State of Colorado was 
divided on this project. We are now 
presenting a united front. All sections 
of the State and all groups are united in 
a solid drive for this project. I want 
the House to have all of the facts con- 
cerning the history of this legislation. 
This project has never been considered 
on its merits. The vote on the rule in 
1954 was on July 28, and the vote in 1956 
was on July 26. Since that time the 
project has been revised, and it was pos- 
sible for all interested parties to agree 
on the same. I feel we have a much bet- 
ter bill before you today, and one that 
deserves your full support. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, the gentlemen 
from California [Mr. SmirH and Mr. 
S1sx], for their very splendid statements 
in behalf of this project. We in Colorado 
appreciate the support of California on 
this project. I want to thank my col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL], for his 
support and his very splendid statement. 
I am sorry that my distinguished col- 
league from Kansas [Mr. Avery], is 
opposed to the project. I feel that he 
is a little out of step on this project, as 
Kansas really belongs with Colorado in 
this fight. I know the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Avery], is concerned over 
the farmers of Kansas. I can assure 
him that they are not going to suffer in 
the slightest as a result of this project. 
No new land will be brought under culti- 
vation in this project. We are not seek- 
ing to take anything away from Kansas. 
Kansas is also a reclamation State and 
we have mutual interests. 

Mr. Speaker, the project provides for 
supplemental irrigation water for land 
which is already under cultivation. Ad- 
ditional water is necessary in order that 
they may be assured a crop, The water 
made available by this project is insur- 
ance for these farmers against crop fail- 
ures because of water shortages. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend my 
colleague from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS], 
who referred to the fact that this is a 
loan. This is not a gift. This is a 
project which is going to pay back the 
money that the Government is going to 
furnish for construction costs. Insofar 
as the surplus crops are concerned, it is 
going to be 12 to 14 years before this 
water is made available to this land. I 
submit that no one can predict what 
our food requirements will be 15 years 
from now. It is obvious we are going to 
need more production in order to take 
care of our increased population. 

Mr. Speaker, I take second place to 
none in seeking sound financial and fiscal 
policies in this country. I feel that we 
must have a balanced budget, and cur- 
tail expenditures wherever possible. I 
regret that the matter of increasing our 
national debt limit has been brought into 
this debate. However, Mr. Speaker, if 
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we were to follow these arguments to 
their logical conclusion, the Congress 
might as well adjourn and go home, 
since under this approach we would not 
be able to consider any further legisla- 
tion at this session. I do not think the 
Members of the House intend to quit, 
and we still have much to do at this 
session. I am satisfied that Congress 
will consider many other pieces of legis- 
lation which will involve Federal expend- 
itures. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to remind the 
Members of the House that this project 
is not going to have any immediate 
impact on our budget. This project, as 
I stated before, will not be completed for 
12 to 14 years. The money to be used 
for the construction costs will not be 
spent immediately, but will be spread out 
over that period of time. 

By voting for this project today, as I 
hope you will, you will not be adding 
to our immediate budgetary problems. 

Mr. Speaker, my good friend, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Avery] 
made reference to dairy products. The 
Arkansas Valley in Colorado is not es- 
sentially a dairy area. I wish to correct 
the gentleman on that statement. This 
project is not going to contribute to 
any surplus dairy products. I am 
anxious to relieve the gentleman of this 
apprehension. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say this in 
closing. This is a good project. This 
is a project which has had careful con- 
sideration, study, and planning over a 
period of many years. It has had the 
support of three administrations. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower always gave this project 
his full support. He recommended the 
Fryingpan in several budget messages 
from 1955 to 1960. President Kennedy 
has endorsed this project. It has had 
the support of four Secretaries of the 
Department of the Interior—two Demo- 
crats, and two Republicans. The project 
now has completely bipartisan approach. 

Mr. Speaker, as I mentioned a mo- 
ment ago, the State of Colorado is ap- 
pealing to Congress to make this loan 
so we can construct this project, and 
use some of our own water. I am sure 
you will not regret this action and that 
when the project is in operation you 
will be fully convinced that this is a 
good investment, not alone for the State 
of Colorado, but for the entire Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members of 
the House to visit our Western States 
and see these reclamation projects in 
California, Texas, Oklahoma, the great 
Northwest, the Missouri Basin, and the 
Rocky Mountain States. I would like 
to have you see these great multiple- 
purpose projects which have been com- 
pleted and are now in operation. I am 
sure you would be convinced that this 
is a good program, not alone for the im- 
mediate area where the project is lo- 
cated, but for the entire area, and the 
Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the rule will be 
adopted without opposition. I urge you 
to vote both for the rule and the bill. 
I assure the Members of the House that 
their support of this project will be 
sincerely appreciated. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question, 
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The previous question was ordered. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
me motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE MUTUAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM FOR THE PERIOD END- 
ING JUNE 30, 1961—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 432) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with accompanying 
papers and illustrations, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Transmitted herewith is the final an- 
nual report on the operations of the mu- 
tual security program for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1961. The report was pre- 
pared under the direction of the Admin- 
istrator of the Agency for International 
Development as coordinator of the for- 
eign assistance program, with partici- 
pation by the Department of State and 
the Department of Defense, 

This report marks the end of one dec- 
ade in our aid programs and the begin- 
ning of another; the transition from 
what was primarily a decade of defense 
to a decade of development. The past 
decade has seen the strengthening of 
many of our friends and allies so that 
they have been enabled not only to 
thrive without our grant assistance, but 
also to bear an increasing share of the 
responsibility of helping the less-devel- 
oped nations. 

Fiscal year 1961 can perhaps best be 
characterized as a year of reevaluation 
for the foreign assistance program. A 
Presidential task force was set up early 
in 1961 to review the program thorough- 
ly—from basic policy to future objec- 
tives. The work of this task force, and 
subsequently the constructive efforts of 
the Congress, resulted in the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, which created the 
Agency for International Development 
and in effect inaugurated the decade of 
development. 

For the new decade, new tools have 
been forged to implement the changes 
in program emphasis toward economic 
and social progress through self-help, 
long-range development, and a shift 
from grant assistance to loans. These 
objectives can be realized, however, only 
if the strength and will of the free world 
against overt aggression and subversion 
from within are maintained. We must 
continue, therefore, to carry forward an 
effective military assistance program to 
sustain the safeguards and defensive ar- 
rangements necessary for the peaceful 
development of the free world. 

JoHN F. KENNEDY. 

THe WHITE House, June II, 1962. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT, 
COLORADO 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 


1962 


the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 2206) to author- 
ize the construction, operation, and 
maintenance by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect, Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 2006, with Mr. 
FascELL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. AsPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, let 
us first put this program in its proper 
perspective. We are talking about water 
resource conservation and wise-use pro- 
grams. This program of reclamation 
can no more be divided from water re- 
source conservation programs author- 
ized and constructed and operated for 
the Department of Agriculture, in con- 
formity wih watershed programs, or 
from flood control or rivers and harbors 
improvement or from HEW and its pol- 
lution program, than one member of the 
human body can be taken from the body 
and considered as the whole body itself. 

There has not been any fight and there 
will not be any fight made on flood con- 
trol, because flood control is a good pro- 
gram. It gives to the body politic the 
compensating benefits for the investment 
made. There will not be any fight made 
upon the watershed program of the 
Agriculture Department because it is a 
good and sound program. I do not know 
how many of you remember, but when 
we authorized the small watershed pro- 
gram we authorized a Federal expendi- 
ture that could reach $11 billion, de- 
pendent entirely upon how the program 
is sold to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. It might interest you to know 
that in one State, for example, in the 
State of Virginia presently there is tak- 
ing place a Federal cost in the small 
watershed program of $17,235,965. The 
Federal Government is rather attentive 
and sympathetic to the needs of such 
State; and it should be. This is not a 
sectional program. 

Why it is that we have to singly point 
out the reclamation program and try to 
separate it from the rest of the water 
conservation programs I have never been 
able to understand. To build a strong 
nation you do not try to weaken some of 
the links. It is just not the thing to do. 

With that in mind, I do not believe it 
is necessary for me to try to sell to this 
body the necessity of water resource 
conservation and wise use of those nat- 
ural resources. I think this body is 
pretty well sold on that idea, because 
year after year, session after session, 
we accept our responsibility and we au- 
thorize programs and we appropriate the 
money. 

When we get to the place that we fail 
to do so, then remember that the most 
important, the most valuable resource 
that this Nation has outside of its peo- 
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ple, its young people, especially, is water, 
without which this Nation can be ex- 
pected to decline and waste away. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
the House today would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project in the State of Colo- 
rado. This is a multiple-purpose devel- 
opment for furnishing supplemental ir- 
rigation water, furnishing municipal 
water, controlling floods on the Arkansas 
River, supplying electric power and en- 
ergy, and providing fish and wildlife 
benefits and recreational opportunities, 
This project would constitute a major 
step in maximum utilization of water and 
land resources in Colorado. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
along with the San Juan-Chama proj- 
ect which was approved a few weeks ago, 
constitute a major portion of the pro- 
gram for new reclamation project au- 
thorizations that will be considered in 
the 87th Congress. The approval by 
the House of this legislation is most im- 
portant from the standpoint of keeping 
authorizations in balance with construc- 
tion appropriations and continuing a 
sound and orderly Federal reclamation 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal reclama- 
tion program is a program for turning 
the waters of the West to their maxi- 
mum usefulness. It is oriented toward 
full economic development of the West— 
development which is largely dependent 
upon the availability of water—water for 
farms, water for cities, water for indus- 
try. The program is designed to put 
our land and water resources to work— 
creating new homes and opportunities. 
It creates new wealth that would not 
otherwise exist, broadens the tax base, 
and provides a dependable market for 
manufactured products from other areas 
of the Nation. Development of the West 
to date must be credited almost entirely 
to the development and beneficial use of 
the water resources. Almost every pop- 
ulation center west of the 100th meri- 
dian, outside of seaport cities, has had 
irrigation farming as a key factor of its 
origin. While the Federal reclamation 
program has played an important role, 
more than three-fourths of the total ir- 
rigated acreage in the Western States 
today was initiated as private develop- 
ment. 

Today we have run out of simple proj- 
ects; however, we have not met the need 
for continued development. Due prin- 
cipally to our exploding population and 
expanding industry, the pressures are 
greater than ever to maintain the pace 
of economic development. ‘Today our 
planning is based upon maximum use 
of the available water resources for all 
purposes. With the multiplicity of uses 
that are involved, the projects proposed 
for Federal construction are those which 
cannot be undertaken on a solely local 
basis. The Fryingpan-Arkansas is such 
a project. It is designed to make maxi- 
mum use of a portion of Colorado’s 
limited water resources. It involves ex- 
tensive Federal interests as well as State 
and local interests. It involves the ex- 
portation of water from western Colo- 
rado, the source of most of Colorado’s 
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remaining undeveloped water, to the 
. Valley where the need is great- 

Extensive waste would result if at- 
tempts were made to serve the various 
purposes of the project separately. It is 
not physically or economically feasible 
for the farmers in the Arkansas Valley 
to develop only a supplemental supply 
of water to meet their late season needs 
or for the Federal Government to build 
such a project. 

Neither is it feasible for the cities in 
the Arkansas Valley to develop only a 
source of water to meet their municipal 
and industrial needs. The electric power 
development would not be feasible by 
itself and it would not be feasible for the 
Federal Government to build storage on 
the Arkansas River for flood protection 
alone. However, all these project pur- 
poses are adequately served by the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project and, in addi- 
tion, extensive recreation and fish and 
wildlife benefits will be provided, as well 
as storage capacity to serve future needs 
in western Colorado, and the multiple- 
purpose development is completely feasi- 
ble from both an engineering and eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

The most important purpose of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project is to fur- 
nish supplemental water to 280,000 acres 
in the Upper Arkansas River Basin 
where, at the present time, the waters 
are overappropriated and serious losses 
in crop production on presently irrigated 
acreage are an annual occurrence. In a 
sense, the project could be characterized 
as a “rescue operation” because that is 
actually what it means to the Arkansas 
Valley lands. Even with the six-tenths 
of an acre-foot of late season water 
made available by this project, long- 
term average shortages of around 16 
percent will still prevail. However, the 
small amount which would be made 
available is most important because it 
represents the difference between suc- 
cessful crop operations and failure for 
these lands. This small supplemental 
supply will stabilize the livestock indus- 
try in the valley and will permit fiexi- 
bility in farming operations so that 
cropping practices can shift to meet 
marketing demands. 

This is the kind of increase in effi- 
ciency which Secretary Freeman recently 
referred to as being entirely consistent 
with sound long-term agricultural ob- 
jectives. With a more dependable wa- 
ter supply, the farmers will turn to more 
diversified cropping and away from 
those crops which have been contribut- 
ing to our surplus problem. 

I might point out at this point, in 
answer to a proposal that has been made 
so often, that the Arkansas Valley por- 
tion of the project would be physically 
infeasible without the exported water 
from western Colorado. The entire plan 
for making about 183,000 acre-feet of 
water usable in the Arkansas Valley 
is dependent upon a series of exchanges 
in the upper reaches of the Arkansas 
River Valley which require the avail- 
ability initially of the 69,200 acre-feet 
of exported water. 

Although legislation to authorize the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project has been 
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before the Congress since 1953, the proj- 
ect is only now ready for authorization. 
All the problems which have previously 
stood in the way of authorization have, 
in my opinion, now been satisfactorily 
resolved. Never has a project been as 
thoroughly studied by Federal and State 
agencies and by the Congress as the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. While this 
is the fourth time legislation to author- 
ize this project has been approved by 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, it is the first time that the proj- 
ect comes to the House with almost 
unanimous support. 

For instance, this is the first time that 
the legislation has had the full support 
of both eastern and western Colorado. 
This is the first time that the project 
serves the dual purpose of promoting 
development on both sides of the Conti- 
nental Divide. It would develop the 
waters of the Fryingpan River for use 
in both eastern and western Colorado 
under operating principles which have 
been unanimously agreed to and which 
are, by reference, a part of the legisla- 
tion. For the first time, the Colorado 
River Water Conservation District of 
western Colorado had a representative 
before our committee testifying in sup- 
port of the legislation and the south- 
western water conservation district also 
gave its support to the project. Also, 
for the first time, the economic and re- 
payment studies of the modified plan 
of development show that the project 
meets all the standards and criteria nor- 
mally required for feasibility of reclama- 
tion projects without any exceptions. 
Also, for the first time, there has been 
practically no objection to the legislation 
from those agencies and groups in south- 
ern California which previously ex- 
pressed fear that this small transmoun- 
tain diversion of water would adversely 
affect the quality of water in the lower 
Colorado River. They undoubtedly now 
recognize that this small diversion, which 
is only about 2 percent of Colorado’s 
share of the upper basin’s expected en- 
titlement, cannot possibly have any ap- 
preciable effect upon the quality of the 
water downstream. 

The gaining of this new support has 
not detracted from the support pre- 
viously given the project. It has the 
wholehearted support of the Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Colorado and the Southern 
Colorado Power Co. which are private 
utilities operating in the project service 
area. Just last week Mr. R. T. Person, 
president of the Public Service Co. of 
Colorado, stated in a letter to me: 

We would like to reiterate to you our 
wholehearted support of this worthy proj- 
ect, Our support is based on the company’s 
recognition that water is one of our most 
vital resources and its proper utilization, 
conservation and development are insepar- 
ably linked to the continuing growth and 
economic progress of this region and the 
entire Nation. It is our firm belief that the 
proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas project is a 
needed and worthy reclamation undertaking 
deserving the broadest cooperation and sup- 
port, as the economic development of the 
Arkansas Valley is dependent upon this proj- 
ect for its future growth. 


The Fryingpan-Arkansas project was 
specifically endorsed by former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his last several 
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budget messages to the Congress. It 
also has the unqualified support of the 
present administration and was men- 
tioned specifically by President Kennedy 
in his message on conservation as a proj- 
ect which should be authorized and con- 
structed as soon as possible. Secretary 
Udall personally testified before the 
committee on H.R. 2206 as to the need 
for and his unqualified support of this 
project. Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man has specifically endorsed this 
project. 

The official report of the Department 
of Agriculture approving the enactment 
of H.R. 2206 was received about a year 
ago. Just yesterday the committee re- 
ceived a supplemental statement from 
Secretary Freeman in which he said: 

We understand the project would not bring 
new lands into production but would in- 
volve the reorganization of existing irriga- 
tion facilities and the supplying of supple- 
mental water to make possible increased 
efficiency in the management of existing ir- 
rigated farms in the project area and min- 
imization of waste that comes from losses 
in years of short water supply. This is con- 
sistent with a major objective of this De- 
partment to provide appropriate and needed 
services for improvement of the family farm 
pattern and of farm and rural living. It is 
in keeping with the provision of technical 
assistance to individual farmers and ranch- 
ers, taking into account present national 
production needs, to help develop efficient 
use of soil and water resources and to pro- 
tect productive agricultural land to meet 
future national needs. We recognize that 
most of the farm products coming from irri- 
gated land are not those for which there 
are serious overproduction problems. The 
provisions of additional water to supplement 
present inadequate water supplies, as is pro- 
posed by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
helps enable project farmers to adjust their 
production plans so they can respond to var- 
iations in production needs. 


The Upper Colorado River Commission 
has endorsed the project by formal res- 
olution. The Colorado River Water Con- 
servation Board, the official agency of the 
State of Colorado, in matters pertaining 
to water resources development, has 
unanimously approved and endorsed the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Governor 
MeNichols, in a statement to the com- 
mittee, endorsed the project and stated 
that it occupied the highest priority in 
the development of the water resources 
of Colorado. 

The point I am making is that the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project we have be- 
fore us today is physically different, eco- 
nomically and financially improved and 
enjoys much greater support than the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project previously 
considered. From the standpoint of the 
physical plan, the Reudi Dam and Reser- 
voir on the Fryingpan-Arkansas River 
has been substituted for the Aspen Dam 
and Reservoir on the Roaring Fork River. 
This relocation of the western Colorado 
storage feature from Aspen to Reudi has 
resulted in almost four times the original 
storage capacity. This change provides 
storage to serve western Colorado in the 
foreseeable future in addition to the re- 
placement storage needed in connection 
with the Fryingpan-Arkansas trans- 
mountain diversion. There is no ques- 
tion but what the water from Reudi 
Reservoir will be fully utilized in western 
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Colorado in the near future. In the 
meantime, as another indication of the 
solid support for the Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas project in Colorado, the Southeastern 
Colorado Water Conservancy District 
has agreed to sign a contract for repay- 
ment of the entire cost of the Reudi Res- 
ervoir until such time as the excess 
storage capacity is used to serve western 
Colorado and the water users receiving 
this service assume a portion of the res- 
ervoir cost. 

With respect to feasibility, the project 
before us today shows a much improved 
repayment picture. The power alloca- 
tion will be repaid with interest in 41 
years after completion of all power facil- 
ities. The municipal water supply allo- 
cation will be repaid with interest in 40 
years following completion of construc- 
tion. The irrigation allocation will be 
repaid within 50 years. 

The gentleman from Texas, Mr. WAL- 
TER ROGERS, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee handling this legislation, will give 
you further details on the physical plan 
of development and the financial and 
economic aspects of the project. 

Mr. Chairman, seldom in the history of 
reclamation has any group of people 
demonstrated a more convincing faith in 
the necessity of the reclamation project 
than the people of the Arkansas Valley. 
In addition to years of untiring efforts 
they have expended more than $700,000 
to bring the project to its present status. 
In 1958, the people of the Arkansas Valley 
organized themselves into the largest 
water conservancy district in Colorado 
and, by so doing, demonstrated their 
willingness to raise from ad valorem 
taxes alone approximately $516,000 an- 
nually over the repayment period to as- 
sist in project repayment and operation, 
An additional sum of half of this amount 
can be raised to cover any deficiencies or 
defaults in contractual obligations. This 
is a recognition on the part of all the 
people of the Arkansas Valley of the 
value of the development to the overall 
economy of the area. It is an indication 
that they recognize that extensive indi- 
rect or secondary benefits will flow from 
the construction and operation of the 
project. Over 50 percent of the irriga- 
tion revenues will come from ad valorem 
taxes. 

I also would like to point out this, 
that there is being received at this time 
in the neighborhood of $450 million each 
year in income taxes from the Federal 
Government’s investment in irrigation 
programs. That is twice the amount 
that we yearly ask for authorization and 
appropriation for this program. That 
is how successful the reclamation pro- 
gram has been since its inception in 
1902. 

You know as well as I know that the 
reclamation program has more than 
paid for itself in the last 12 years. That 
means that we have received into the 
Federal Treasury more money, just un- 
der $4 billion, than we have paid out for 
the whole reclamation program since 
1902. 

Simple projects such as those that were 
authorized in the early years of irrigation 
are constructed. There are no more of 
them. Those projects were the cream of 
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the crop. They have been taken care of 
either by private enterprise or by early 
authorizations and early projects of the 
reclamation program. So what we have 
left are these multiple-purpose projects, 
projects that cannot be handled by single 
groups, cannot be handled by single lo- 
cal governmental entities, projects that 
within themselves can be handled only 
by Federal aid and supervision. One of 
such projects we have before us today. 

May I say generally, and it will be 
shown to you by those who have the re- 
sponsibility for giving the details, that 
this project is one of the best projects 
as far as reclamation law and estab- 
lished policy is concerned that has been 
brought to the Congress during my 
tenure of office in Congress. Its physical 
feasibility is satisfactory, its economic 
feasibility is satisfactory, its financial 
feasibility is satisfactory. It has one 
thing that no other reclamation program 
has had, to the extent at least that this 
project has, and that is the sharing of 
costs by all local people of the project 
area, When it is pointed out to you 
what these procedures mean, I think 
you will understand what I am talking 
about. 

I should like for just a moment to 
refer to this map. 

Let me show you what is involved. 
Let us not be misled by any statement 
about taking water from one watershed 
to another. That has been done since 
we have been a nation. Of course, it 
was not done for reclamation purposes, 
but it was done for other purposes which 
were just as necessary at the time that 
such programs were authorized and built 
as reclamation is today. For the first 
decade, the State of Colorado saw trans- 
mountain diversions for mining purposes 
as well as for irrigation purposes just the 
same as this project which is on a little 
bit larger scale than the early projects. 
We have in the State of Colorado at the 
present time transmountain diversions 
that are much larger than this. One of 
these is the so-called Colorado-Big 
Thompson project in the northern cen- 
tral part of the State and the other, the 
Denver diversion, for Denver to get its 
municipal water. So transmountain di- 
version is nothing to be shied away from 
simply because some remarks are made 
about digging holes in the mountains. 
It is practical and feasible and it is in 
the interest not only of the State of 
Colorado but the people of the Nation. 

There is one other thing I would like 
to bring out before I refer to the map. 
I represent the western part of Colorado. 
However, not all of my district is on the 
western slope. The fact of the case is 
that where the construction is going to 
take place in this project, most of it is in 
my district. And where the water to be 
used, most of that is in the district of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. CHENOWETH]. But, up until just 
recently we did not have an agreement 
between western Colorado and eastern 
Colorado as far as this project is con- 
cerned because western Colorado wanted 
to know whether or not it had sufficient 
water to send across the ridge into east- 
ern Colorado and still take care of its 
needs, present and future. We have had 
surveys which show this project can be 
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authorized and constructed and still the 
interest of western Colorado be pro- 
tected, and that is the reason why we 
are today supporting this legislation. I 
think it is in the best interests of our 
Nation Not only are the Federal con- 


the Legislature of the State of Colorado 
unanimously—65 members of the house 
and 35 members of the senate passed a 
resolution showing their support of this 
project. 

If you can find any more unanimity 
in a State, I would like to know about 
it. The purpose of the project is to 
take water out of the Fryingpan tribu- 
taries and send it across the mountains 
through this tunnel which is indicated 
here on the map and drop it into the 
Arkansas Valley and send it down to the 
users, the agricultural, municipal, in- 
dustrial, and power users in the Arkansas 
Valley. That is all that is involved here. 
The tunnel is not a big tunnel. It is not 
nearly as large or as long as other tun- 
nels in the State of Colorado. One 
reason we had so much difficulty before 
was that in Aspen, it was proposed that 
there be a reservoir of 28,000 feet, 2 
miles above the city. The people of 
Aspen did not want that. They did not 
want the reservoir above their city. 

So the agreement that has been 
arrived at is for a reservoir almost four 
times as large, to be built over the Divide 
on the Fryingpan River. The water is 
available—do not let anybody tell you 
that the water is not available. The 
Ruedi Reservoir is to be used for river 
regulation and also it is to be used for 
any feasible uses in the future, down 
in this area indicated here on the map, 
for agricultural uses and, perhaps, a 
small power drop—and down in this area, 
indicated on the map, for municipal uses. 
The western slope feels that it is pro- 
tected and it feels its potential uses can 
be taken care of. The eastern slope 
feels like it can be taken care of with 
what is proposed in this legislation. 

These lands shown in green on the 
map are the lands that are under irri- 
gation at the present time. There are 
between 300,000 and 350,000 acres, if I 
remember. 

Of these lands, only 280,000 acres will 
be served by this project. These lands 
are water deficient in the neighborhood 
of, perhaps, an acre-foot of water per 
year. 

This legislation would provide that 
they would get about six-tenths of an 
acre-foot of water annually which would 
allow for two late irrigations and make 
farming activities financially feasible in 
what now is a water-short area. The 
amount of water is not as much as they 
would like to have, but at least it would 
firm up their farm operations. 

I spoke a while ago in regard to the 
contribution to be made by the taxpay- 
ers of the district. These areas which 
are shown in purple, or lavender color, 
and a part of them outside of the irri- 
gated land area, are the areas of the con- 
servancy district. These are the areas 
which will have an ad valorem tax. You 
notice that the city of Colorado Springs, 
the city of Pueblo, Canyon City, Buena 
Vista and others are not going to receive 
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too many direct benefits as far as their 
cities are concerned, but they will pay 
part of the irrigation construction cost 
that is authorized in this bill. The mer- 
chants, the professional people, the work- 
ers, the whole people all know the in- 
direct benefits that will accrue to them, 
and they have pledged themselves to pay 
about $500,000 a year toward the cost of 
this project. 

Let me now refer to this chart: in 
this column we have the total cost of 
the project, $169,905,000, and this cost 
starts out with nonreimbursables in the 
amount of $18,908,000. Of that, approxi- 
mately $15 million is for flood control. 
The rest of it is fish and wildlife, recrea- 
tion, and so forth. 

In this column, we have the cost of 
the project broken down into these 
various allocations: Irrigation $66,097,- 
000, all of which it reimbursable; then 
we have allocated to power $62,667,000, 
all of it reimbursable with interest at 
the rate the Federal Government has to 
pay for long-term loans. 

In this column we have municipal 
and industrial allocations in the amount 
of $22,233,000, all of which is reimbursa- 
ble with interest at the same rate. 

In this area we have flood control $15,- 
014,000. This is nonreimbursable. 

Now we come to the column showing 
$150,997,000, which is the amount of re- 
imbursables; and we find that irrigation 
revenues of $46,686,000 will be paid by 
the users or by the taxpayers, and that 
is broken down showing the water users 
paying $21,720,000, with the ad valorem 
— bringing to the program $24,976,- 

I know of no project, flood control or 
otherwise, where the people of the area 
not directly served by the project—this 
is in addition to any water toll that the 
users have to pay—I know of no proj- 
ect that has that kind of sharing pro- 
gram. 

In this area we have the power pro- 
gram repayment: $82,078,000. Besides 
Paying its own costs with interest within 
the 50-year period power will make a 
contribution to irrigation of $19,411,000, 
which is considerably less than the ad 
valorem taxpayers will contribute. 

In this area of the chart we have set 
forth the revenues from the municipal 
and industrial users. The amount shown 
on the chart, of course, does not include 
the interest payment that will be made. 
In other words, this project has a re- 
payment possibility that very few proj- 
ects have, and that is one of the things 
that has not only brought about the en- 
dorsement of all of those organizations 
which were mentioned by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Sisk] when he 
made his statement on the rule, but it 
has the complete and unanimous support 
of all the representatives of the State of 
Colorado. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been studied 
for 35 years. I think this is one of the 
beautiful things about this kind of a 
program. That is the reason that we 
are here unanimously supporting the leg- 
islation. Where it failed of permission 
to be considered by the House in previ- 
ous years, it has now been made into a 
good project. 
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I think the people of Colorado and the 
Bureau of Reclamation should be con- 
gratulated and commended for bringing 
a project to us that can stand this 
lengthy and detailed study. 

It has been mentioned in argument on 
the rule that $700,000 have already been 
contributed by the people of this area— 
that is, the Colorado governmental agen- 
cies and the conservancy district—in or- 
der to further this project. This is a 
rather large sum to be raised by the peo- 
ple themselves in the interest of their 
own project. 

Let me refer to the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AVERY]. 

It was only in the last Congress that 
the Congress authorized a project for the 
State of Kansas, a project which was 
based upon potential irrigation, al- 
though it is true that most of it provides 
for municipal water and flood control. 
But it would not have had the support 
of this Congress if it had not been for 
the irrigation features. At that time 
there was no one from Kansas that I 
heard of complaining about agricultural 
surpluses, about the question of financ- 
ing, or anything like that at all. The 
fact of the matter is that the record will 
show that the gentleman who made the 
remarks against this project a while ago 
made no such utterances against the 
project in his own State of Kansas. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to answer 
the points made by those signing the 
minority report. 

The report of the Regional Director, 
Bureau of Reclamation, dated July 5, 
1950, refers to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project as the “initial development, 
Roaring Fork diversion, Gunnison-Ar- 
kansas project,” and discusses the pos- 
sibility of future diversion from the 
Gunnison River. However, the com- 
ments and recommendations of the 
State of Colorado on that report dated 
August 7, 1951, made it clear that the 
State of Colorado did not contemplate 
the diversion of water from the Gunni- 
son River and that the operating prin- 
ciples did not provide for any such fu- 
ture project. The State recommended 
that this be made clear in the final re- 
port and that, in line with this under- 
standing, the name of the project be 
changed to “Fryingpan-Arkansas Proj- 
ect.” 

The report of Secretary Chapman, 
dated October 19, 1951, goes along with 
the recommendations of the State of 
Colorado. The report was sent to the 
President and later to the Congress on 
June 9, 1953, with the name changed to 
“Fryingpan-Arkansas Project” and on 
the basis that this is a self-contained 
project and not dependent in any way on 
additional future diversions. Since that 
date, no active consideration has been 
given by the Department of the Interior 
or the Bureau of Reclamation to diver- 
sions from the Gunnison River to the 
Arkansas Basin. It was also made com- 
pletely clear by Colorado witnesses at the 
first hearings on the Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas project in June 1953 that the State 
of Colorado had no plans for future 
diversions from the Arkansas River. 

H.R. 2206 specifically states in section 
1 that nothing in the legislation shall 
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constitute a commitment to exportations 
of water beyond that required for the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Decrees 
issued by the State courts of Colorado 
after 1950 have committed the Gunnison 
River waters to other purposes and pre- 
clude the development of the Gunnison- 
Arkansas project referred to in the Bu- 
reau’s original report, The operating 
principles which are a part of H.R. 2206 
also would preclude such a development. 

Mr. Chairman, while the Fryingpan 
project bears the same name as the 
project proposed on which previous hear- 
ings have been held, important changes 
have been made which greatly improve 
the project, and result in substantial 
new benefits to both eastern and west- 
ern Colorado. Specifically the follow- 
ing changes have occurred: 

First. Aspen Reservoir—28,000-acre- 
foot capacity—on the Roaring Fork 
River has been dropped. 

Second. Ruedi Reservoir—100,000- 
acre-foot capacity—on the Fryingpan 
River has been added. 

Third. The area to be served by the 
Ruedi Reservoir is entirely different than 
the area proposed to have been served 
by Aspen Reservoir; that is, oil shale de- 
velopments in the vicinity of Rifle will 
derive substantial benefits from Ruedi 
Reservoir. 

Fourth. The increased cost of Ruedi 
Reservoir over the cost of Aspen Reser- 
voir—$5 million—has been guaranteed 
repayment by the Southeastern Colorado 
Conservancy District. 

Fifth. The water treatment plant for 
Pueblo has been deleted. 

Sixth. The location of the heading for 
the pipeline to Colorado Springs to be 
built at the expense of Colorado Springs 
has been moved a substantial distance. 

Seventh. Refinements of facilities to 
assure wintertime operation have been 
made. Opponents have pinpointedly at- 
tacked wintertime canal operations. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has reap- 
praised this aspect and fortified the sys- 
tem by making minor changes which 
insure perfect wintertime operation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Fryingpan project 
is a true multipurpose project; it goes 
hand in hand with the increased popula- 
tion, and insures resource development 
and conservation, as well as agricultural 
security. The towns and cities of the 
Arkansas Valley require municipal water 
of a quality suitable for drinking pur- 
poses. Melting snow gathered at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet provides the best 
possible source and the Fryingpan cap- 
tures this snow water for the cities. No 
one portion of the project can be iso- 
lated and separately appraised. By com- 
bining snow waters at high elevations 
with the drop in altitude of 5,000 feet to 
the farming land makes possible the 
generation of electric energy serving two 
purposes rather than one. In turn, the 
Pueblo Reservoir at an altitude of 5,000 
feet adds flood control protection and 
irrigation benefits. All these factors 
combine to make the project financially 
feasible. The minority report is mis- 
leading: The $63 million of the project 
costs charged to irrigation purposes pro- 
duces 183,600 acre-feet of water for all 
purposes. 
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There will be a ready market for all 
power that can be generated by the time 
the power is available—construction will 
require about 10 years—and a price of 
6.5 mills per kilowatt hour is assured. 
Mr. L. R. Patterson, vice president of a 
private investor utility, the Public Serv- 
ice Co., of Colorado, speaking for that 
company and also for the Southern Colo- 
rado Power Co., confirmed the statement 
of James R. Meyers, president of the 
Arkansas Valley Generating & Trans- 
mission, Inc., and manager of the South- 
eastern Colorado Power Association— 
REA co-ops—and agreed there will be 
no problem in obtaining 6.5 mills. Both 
men testified that preference customers 
will consume most if not all of the power 
locally; but, if not, the Public Service Co. 
stated it is willing to buy or wheel any 
power available. Any statements to the 
contrary ignore the testimony of these 
experts—see pages 129-131 of hearings. 
The assurance of a market is demon- 
strated by the fact that all power to be 
generated by the Colorado River storage 
project has already been oversubscribed. 

Mr. Chairman, the suggestion that the 
system of canals and powerplants can- 
not operate during extremely cold win- 
ter months is completely false. Exist- 
ing systems, operated by both private 
and public power agencies, operate at 
temperatures at and below the tempera- 
tures which will be experienced by these 
project facilities. 

Operating techniques have been de- 
veloped at other installations which, 
coupled with relative design changes— 
from lower elevations in warmer climate 
powerplants—permit the operation of 
powerplants without undue interference 
from ice. It is a known physical fact 
that water reaches its maximum density 
at 39° F. The water used during the 
winter months will be released from the 
lower levels of the reservoirs and the 
temperature at which the water is re- 
leased will be in the 39° F. range. 

Ice covers will be permitted to form 
on the surface of the canals and will be 
maintained by relatively constant levels 
in the power canals by the use of float- 
controlled automatic gates, strategically 
placed along the canals. This ice cover 
serves as an insulating mat on the sur- 
face of the canal and the water flows 
freely under this cover. Pictures are 
available to prove this. 

Provisions are included in the designs 
and cost estimates for heating the trash 
rack structures—when and if neces- 
sary—as well as for heating the gates 
and seals at the check structures so that 
the trash racks and gates will operate 
freely. These measures are standard op- 
erating and design procedures developed 
by the engineering profession to permit 
operation of powerplant facilities dur- 
ing the cold winter months at this lati- 
tude and elevation. 

The portion of the project charged to 
irrigation features is $66 million, and 
for this 280,000 acres of land can receive 
supplemental irrigation water, being the 
difference between a paying crop and no 
crop. It means having water available 
for the last two irrigations of any grow- 
ing season—$5.40 per acre-foot for this 
kind of water is a sound investment. At 
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this stage of the season a farmer has al- 
ready invested in seed, cultivation, and 
existing irrigation charges. He has gam- 
bled on success or failure for the year. 
The difference is the last two irrigations. 
The price of $5.40 is the price fixed by 
the farmers under the project as that 
which they are able and willing to pay in 
accordance with reclamation law. No 
new land will be irrigated. The repay- 
ment of the $66 million is also secured 
by a portion of the power revenues. The 
Government is assured of the repayment 
of the $66 million charged to irrigation. 

The optimum of benefits has been 
combined in this project. The benefit- 
cost ratio of 1.6 to 1 is one of the highest 
ratios of any reclamation projects in 
recent years. This is a result of the 
blending of all requirements in one proj- 
ect. Personnel of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation testified to the benefit-cost ratio 
under the existing formulas approved 
by the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority proposes 
that the Pueblo Reservoir should be built 
and no waters imported from the Colo- 
rado River. Pueblo Reservoir by itself is 
not an answer to the water requirements 
in the Arkansas Valley. It would pro- 
vide flood protection, make possible win- 
ter storage of water, would save evapora- 
tion losses, and impound these waters, 
plus waters that would spill from John 
Martin Reservoir. The quality of the 
water would fail to meet the require- 
ments of the needs of the cities and 
towns. The minority suggestion would 
prevent the city of Colorado Springs 
from obtaining any waters and Colorado 
Springs is an underwriter of the Frying- 
pan project and a part of the repayment 
district. The minority proposal would 
deny any benefits to western Colorado, 
and is poor piecemeal planning. Waters 
imported from the Colorado River great- 
ly strengthen the project. Water of fine 
quality drops 5,000 feet before use. This 
imported water benefits the cities and 
generates power. The 69,000 acre-feet 
of imported water makes possible the ex- 
change and regulation of Arkansas water 
that results in a new water supply total 
of 183,600 acre-feet. The minority sug- 
pemon would strike all of these bene- 
fits. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority report 
would stress that Colorado has 1 percent 
of the Nation’s farms taken out of pro- 
duction by the soil bank program. The 
minority ignores the fact that the area 
in the soil bank program in Colorado is 
substantially outside of the boundaries 
of the Fryingpan project. The project 
area is less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the acreage of the United States, de- 
voted to recent so-called surplus crops— 
corn grain, sorghums, and wheat, where- 
as the total population of the project 
acreage is 341,000 or less than two-tenths 
of 1 percent of the U.S. population. 
These figures show that on a per capita 
food-consumption basis the project area 
does not contribute to any food or crop 
surplus. No tobacco or cotton is pro- 
duced in the project area. The project 
does not contemplate any new land. All 
irrigation benefits are restricted to lands 
presently irrigated with an inadequate 
supply of water. With a firm supply of 
water a greater percentage of garden and 
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vegetable crops will be grown, crops not 
in a surplus category. 

The Arkansas Valley is a feed-deficit 
area, 80,000 cattle being produced and 
fed. Irrigated acreage makes possible 
crop diversification. The Fryingpan 
project is a rescue operation designed to 
preserve an existing economy and not 
to bring raw land into cultivation. 

There is no conflict between the ob- 
jectives of the Departments of Interior 
and Agriculture. Secretary Freeman 
has repeatedly stated that sound pian- 
ning requires and contemplates reclama- 
tion development. Water resources de- 
velopment in the moisture-deficient 
western areas has been one of the great- 
est factors in establishing the West as an 
asset to the Nation, rather than a de- 
pendency. 

It will take approximately 10 years to 
complete construction of the Fryingpan 
project. The increase, if any, in the pro- 
duction of agricultural products will not 
become a reality for many years, and 
such increase will be in an area where no 
surplus or only a very small surplus 
problem exists. Geographically, disper- 
sion of food sources is important to the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority report is 
in error. Every unit of Colorado govern- 
ment having the duty to pass upon any 
water plan, to protect any water re- 
source, or to participate in any water 
planning, has officially approved the 
Fryingpan project. The Colorado River 
Water Conservancy District, the district 
having responsibility for water resources 
in the counties of origin, has approved 
and is supporting the Fryingpan project. 
The Southwestern Water Conservancy 
District, representing the San Juan 
Basin of Colorado, has also approved the 
project. The voices of a few chronically 
dissatisfied individuals should not cloud 
the issue. The Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board, the official agency rep- 
resenting Colorado, has approved the 
Fryingpan. 

The policy of the United States is to 
provide financial assistance to local 
schools in those areas where the number 
of children attending schools is affected 
by activities of the U.S. Government. 
This policy was adopted in the acts of 
September 23 and September 30 of 1950. 
The White House through the Bureau of 
the Budget has objected to section 5. 
There is no objection to its deletion by 
amendment either in the House or in 
the Senate. Language comparable to 
section 5 was incorporated in the bill au- 
thorizing the Trinity project in Cali- 
fornia. 

The first sentence of section 6E copies 
language found in the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act, as does the first 
half of the second sentence, but starting 
with the phrase “and any person or en- 
tity whose rights may be affected,” ap- 
pears new language to which the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the White House 
have objected. 

The deletion of this language in the 
House by amendment or in the Senate 
can be anticipated. There is no need for 
such language. The fifth amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution affords protec- 
tion to any individual damaged by any 
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activities of the United States. Likewise, 
a State may sue the United States in 
the U.S. Supreme Court, 

The objectionable language might re- 
sult in a veto of the act by the President, 
and this hazard should be avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, House Document No. 
130—operating principles for the Fry- 
ingpan project—gives the Aspen area 
protection it does not now have and can- 
not get in any other way. Under Colo- 
rado law the Roaring Fork River at As- 
pen can be dried up at any time its flow 
is required to satisfy decreed ditch 
rights. The Twin Lakes Co. owns valid 
decrees on the Roaring Fork and has the 
right to divert most of the flow of that 
river. House Document No. 130 in para- 
graph 11, permits a contract to be made 
whereby the Twin Lakes Co. will refrain 
from drying up the Roaring Fork River 
to the extent that an exchange of 3,000 
acre-feet of project water is made avail- 
able to the Twin Lakes Co. Aspen Res- 
ervoir was deleted from the project at 
the request of the Aspen area, and with- 
out Aspen Reservoir the recreational in- 
terests have more protection if the Fry- 
ingpan is built than they presently have. 

The minority report is in error. By 
virtue of the provisions of House Docu- 
ment No. 130—paragraph 9—the Fry- 
ingpan project has a first or prior right 
over the Basalt project to divert waters 
to eastern Colorado the extent of 120,000 
acre-feet in any 1 year, or 50,000 acre- 
feet more than the permitted average 
annual diversion. The cumulative an- 
nual average over a long period will not 
exceed 69,200 acre-feet. This prior right 
represents all waters physically collecti- 
ble at an altitude of 10,000 feet. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has never con- 
templated diversion for the Fryingpan 
project, in excess of the quantities or 
priorities specified in paragraph 9. A 
full and ample supply of water is as- 
sured the Fryingpan project. 

The Secretary of the Interior—section 
1B of H.R. 2206—is authorized to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of a 5,000-acre- 
foot reservoir in the vicinity of Aspen. 
No construction is authorized. Feasibil- 
ity of such a dam must be demonstrated 
by a written report. Any implication 
in the minority report that an Ashcroft 
Dam is authorized or will be built is 
unjustified and unwarranted. 

Mr. Chairman, the Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas project falls squarely under reéc- 
lamation law in all respects and the 
multiple-purpose concept of making 
maximum use of available resources. 
The combining of purposes in one proj- 
ect results in a completely sound and 
feasible development and prevents a 
waste of resources which would occur if 
development were attempted on a single- 
purpose basis. It is ideally suited for 
development under reclamation law. It 
involves extensive Federal interests and 
is beyond the capability of local enter- 
prise. It benefits an area where the 
people themselves have gone as far as 
they can in meeting their needs. Irriga- 
tion in the Arkansas Valley, up to this 
point, has been by private development. 

I am sure that all Members of the 
House who have supported the Federal 
reclamation program in the past as a 
means of assisting economic development 
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of the entire Nation will find this project 
completely consistent with the objectives 
of this great program and will give it 
their enthusiastic support. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 2206, introduced 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], a bill author- 
izing the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project in Colorado. I have sponsored 
this project from its inception. I have 
introduced a companion bill, H.R. 2207. 
My colleagues in the House, the gentle- 
men from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS and Mr. 
Dominick], have also introduced com- 
panion bills. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas transmoun- 
tain water diversion project is a mul- 
tiple-purpose project located entirely 
within the State of Colorado. It derives 
its name from the Fryingpan River in 
western Colorado, from which river 
water will be diverted to the Arkansas 
River in eastern Colorado. 

The purpose of the project is to divert 
surplus water from the Colorado River 
Basin in western Colorado to the Ar- 
kansas Valley in eastern Colorado. The 
project will provide supplemental water 
for irrigation, and also water for mu- 
nicipal, domestic, and industrial pur- 
poses, as well as flood control. Hydro- 
electric power will be generated at seven 
powerplants. There is also an allocation 
for the preservation of fish and wildlife 
resources, and recreation. 

This project has been before the 
House previously, but has never been 
considered on its merits. In 1954 the 
House in the closing days of the session 
rejected a rule for the consideration of 
the project, and again in 1956 the reso- 
lution for a rule was defeated just be- 
fore adjournment. The Senate has 
three times passed bills authorizing this 
project. 

The bill now before the House presents 
a revised project, and in my opinion a 
much better project than contained in 
the previous bills. The most important 
change has been the substitution of the 
Ruedi Reservoir on the western slope for 
the Aspen Reservoir. The Ruedi Reser- 
veir will provide storage for 100,000 
acre-feet of water for the benefit of 
western slope water users. 

The entire cost of the Ruedi project 
is being guaranteed by the Fryingpan, 
and under the operating principles the 
Ruedi Reservoir must be in operation be- 
fore any water will be diverted to the 
eastern slope. This affords full protec- 
tion to the water users of western Colo- 
rado, and there is now complete agree- 
ment on this project in Colorado. 

This is a feasible project and has been 
carefully planned by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. I want to emphasize at the 
outset that this is a reclamation project, 
and not a power project. We are pri- 
marily interested in the water the proj- 
ect will make available. The develop- 
ment of power is incidental to the water 
features of the project. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to my col- 
league from Colorado. 

Before yielding I want to commend 
him on his most comprehensive and con- 
vincing statement. He presented the 
details of the project to the House in 
a most interesting and informative 
manner. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is it not true that 
there is in the legislation and that there 
is in the operating agreement to which 
reference is made in the legislation pro- 
tection for all people who have prior 
present and potential rights in western 
Colorado? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. Under the provi- 
visions of this bill the Ruedi Reservoir 
would be first built, and under the oper- 
ating principles which have been agreed 
upon, and which are included in this bill 
by reference, that project must be in op- 
eration before any water is diverted from 
the western to the eastern slope. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Also in 
section 3(c) there is additional protec- 
tion to those on the western slope. It 
Says: 

Any and all benefits and rights of western 
Colorado water users in and to water stored 
in the Green Mountain Reservoir, Colorado- 
Big Thompson project * * * shall not be 
impaired, prejudiced, abrogated, nullified, 
or diminished in any manner whatever. 


That gives further protection to those 
on the western slope that we will take 
this water from. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I thank my col- 
league from Colorado or making that 
contribution. That further bears out 
the fact that there is complete agree- 
ment among the water users of the west- 
ern. slope. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also happy over 
the fact that am agreement has been 
reached with the State of California on 
this project. On April 13, 1962, Mr. 
Northcutt Ely, special counsel for the 
Colorado River Board of California, ad- 
vised me by letter that except for an 
overall limitation on transmountain di- 
versions that California had no objec- 
tions to this legislation. This is most 
gratifying, as we have been working to 
obtain this agreement for many years. 
We are most pleased that the way has 
been cleared for members from Cali- 
fornia to support this project. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Iowa. 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. First, I would like 
to say that I am very much interested in 
conservation in America, and that I am 
impressed with the presentation of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. CHENO- 
wetH] of this project at this time. How- 
ever, there are some questions that come 
to mind which I think ought to be 
answered at this point. I want to assure 
the gentleman that I have not yet made 
up my mind as to how I am going to 
vote on this question. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I hope that I 
may be of some help to the gentleman 
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from Iowa in making up his mind to vote 
for this project. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the gentleman 
will yield further, how many people will 
be directly benefited when this project 
is completed, and as it is being offered 
here before the House of Representatives 
today? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I would say 
several hundred thousand people. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Three hundred 
thousand people? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. My con- 
gressional district has a population of 
over 450,000, but not everyone would be 
benefited by this project. But I would 
say in the neighborhood of 350,000 
people would benefit, directly and in- 
directly, from this project. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Three hundred 
and fifty thousand people? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Probably. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the gentleman 
will yield further, how many millions of 
dollars are involved in this project? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. One hundred 
sixty-nine million, nine hundred and 
five thousand dollars, estimated, is the 
total cost of the project. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Did the gentle- 
man mention the figure of 350,000 
people who would be benefited? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. I think 
about that number. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the gentleman 
will yield further, based upon a per 
capita basis, that is quite an investment, 
is it not? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I have never fig- 
ured it on that basis, I will say to the 
gentleman from Iowa. However, these 
people who are committing themselves 
to the repayment of this project are 
anxious and are willing to pay whatever 
the cost may be to obtain this water. 


Bie SCHWENGEL, I understand 
a 
Mr. CHENOWETH. These people 


have pledged their property to repay 
these costs. Their property is included 
in a water conservancy district, organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Colo- 
rado. The tax that is now being paid is 
four-tenths of a mill. That tax will then 
go up to 1 mill, which will produce 
something over $500,000 a year when the 
project is in operation. They are willing 
to pay this money back. All they want 
is a loan and the Federal Government 
to advance the money to construct this 
project. The cost of the same will be 
repaid, and for the most part with 
interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Texas for yielding me ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the gentleman 
will yield further, if my arithmetic is 
correct, we are investing around $40,000 
of Federal money for every person living 
in this area; are we not? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I have never fig- 
ured it on that basis, I will say to my 
good friend from Iowa. The gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Asprnatt] in his 
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statement called attention to the in- 
creased amount of money which is re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury in taxes 
as a result of these reclamation projects. 
I think it is a good investment. What 
the investment is for every man, woman, 
and child in the area I do not know. I 
have never considered the cost on that 
basis. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to my col- 
league from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As I un- 
derstand it, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. ScHWENGEL] wants to know defi- 
nitely how many people will be benefited 
as a result of the construction of this 
project, and what it would cost. Fur- 
ther, based upon those facts, the gentle- 
man wants to try to arrive at a figure 
as to the cost per person. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I want to know 
first how many people will be directly 
benefited if this project is built. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In the first 
place, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH] failed to mention the regu- 
lation of the water on the western slope 
with the construction of the Ruedi Res- 
ervoir, which could be included in the 
number that he has set forth. 

Secondly, of the moneys that are ad- 
vanced, or of the $171 million, at least 
$150 million is repayable. So, it is im- 
possible for the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CHENOWETH] and myself to 
say to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScCHWENGEL] with any certainty as to 
how much it would be for each individual 
who may live in the southern part of the 
State or the western part of the State. 

In addition to that, there are the 
power projects. Electricity may be sent 
to the various parts of the State of Colo- 
rado. While one cannot say that it will 
directly benefit everyone, nevertheless, 
we in Colorado feel that it will benefit 
the entire State, which has a population 
in excess of 1.75 million people. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I would like to 
support what the gentleman from Colo- 
rado {Mr. Rocers] has just stated. The 
entire State will benefit from this project. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the gentleman 
would yield further, in that sense it could 
help the whole of the United States? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
right. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the gentleman 
will yield further, my point is, and the 
gentleman still has not answered the 
question, how many people will be di- 
rectly benefited as a result of the con- 
struction of this project so we can arrive 
at the per capita cost? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH] 
will yield further, may I say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa we have never in any 
of these projects taken an individual 
count of the heads on, say, a project 
which is estimated to cost $20 million, or 
which amount the Government would 
be out, of which most of it is for flood 
control, no more than if the gentleman 
from Iowa had a flood control project 
and came to us and stated what it would 
cost to control a river, and how much 
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it would cost the people in the gentle- 
man’s district per head. 

Can the gentleman tell me—— 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Oh, yes, I can. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado (continu- 
ing). How much per head it would cost 
for the people in his district or in any 
flood control area for a specific project? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I can. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to see the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. ScHWENGEL] satisfied concerning 
the figures he is seeking. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I am just trying 
to get some facts and figures that I can 
use as a basis for considering the worth- 
whileness of this project. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. This will bene- 
fit not merely the people in this imme- 
diate area, but the people of the entire 
State and the entire Nation. I contend 
an investment in reclamation is a good 
investment for the entire country. I 
think the State of Iowa will benefit from 
this just as much as any other State. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. On a per-acre 
basis we know how much is involved 
here. The minority report says that we 
will be spending $1,560 per acre for a full 
water supply. On that basis, this is a 
rather expensive project. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I do not think 
it is anything like that. I think around 
$250 per acre is a more accurate figure. 
What I am trying to impress upon the 
Members is that all of this money is 
going to be repaid. The farmer is go- 
ing to pay for his water. The district 
will be taxed. The money will be paid 
back to the Federal Government, with 
interest. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to correct what may have 
been a mathematical error. Based upon 
benefits to 400,000 people, according to 
the amount involved, I come to a figure 
of $425 as the cost per person; which I 
think is a very reasonable figure. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I know the gen- 
tleman is an expert mathematician and 
I appreciate his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, the residents of the Ar- 
kansas Valley are asking for a loan—not 
a gift. They have obligated themselves 
to repay every cent of the construction 
costs of this project. Their property is 
included in the Southeastern Colorado 
Water Conservancy District, organized 
under the laws of the State of Colorado, 
which will sign a contract for the repay- 
ment of construction costs allocated to 
irrigation, power, and municipal water. 
This property will be taxed to assist in 
repayment of these costs. The farmers 
using project water will pay for the 
same. The towns and cities using water 
for municipal purposes will pay for this 
water, with interest. 

Mr. William I. Palmer, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, in his appear- 
ance before the House Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation last year, 
had this to say about the Fryingpan: 

We, in the Bureau of Reclamation, believe 
that this project meets every standard test 
of current reclamation doctrine, as defined 
by many recent acts of Congress. All reim- 
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bursable costs are returnable within a 50- 
year period of time, and the project is eco- 
nomically justified by the most severe test 
that has yet been suggested for public works 
construction. Satisfactory repayment en- 
tities have been created under Colorado law 
and have continuously urged enactment of 
authorizing legislation so that appropriate 
repayment contracts might be consummated. 
The State of Colorado and previously divided 
factions thereof, we understand, are united 
in their support of the development. 


This project provides for the annual 
diversion of 69,100 acre-feet of water 
from the western slope to the eastern 
slope of Colorado. This will be accom- 
plished by a tunnel 5.3 miles in length, 
and some 10 feet in diameter. 

In addition, it will be possible to cap- 
ture intermittent floodflows of the Ar- 
kansas River and reregulate these waters. 
The water supplies of the Arkansas Val- 
ley would be increased by about 183,000 
acre-feet annually. This would furnish 
163,100 acre-feet of supplemental water 
for the 280,000 acres of farmland now 
under cultivation, and would supply 20,- 
500 acre-feet for municipal purposes. 

No new land will be brought under 
cultivation by this project. The irriga- 
tion water will be used to supplement 
the water now being used on some 280,000 
acres of irrigated land in the Arkansas 
Valley in Colorado. There is an annual 
shortage of water in this area, and this 
additional water will be used to firm up 
crops, which might otherwise be lost for 
lack of sufficient water at the proper 
time. 

This project is not going to add to the 
surplus stock of agricultural commodi- 
ties in this country. On the contrary, 
the project will enable the farmers of the 
Arkansas Valley to plant those crops 
which will bring them the highest yield 
per acre. These are not crops which are 
now in surplus. At the present time the 
farmers must plant those crops which 
they feel can be harvested. This will 
depend on the amount of water avail- 
able. If they had the assurance of ade- 
quate water in the late season they would 
plant the specialty crops which bring 
them the most money, and provide a 
higher net cash yield per acre. This 
project will give them that assurance. 

The water made available under this 
project can be regarded as insurance for 
the farmers in the Arkansas Valley. 
They are now confronted each year with 
the possibility that they will not have 
sufficient water to finish out the high 
value crops which are grown in this 
area. If they knew that adequate water 
would be available at all times during 
the growing season they would plant 
more of these crops each year. Under 
this project the farmers will raise more 
sugarbeets, alfalfa, onions, tomatoes, and 
other high value crops. This has been 
the experience under the Colorado Big 
Thompson project in Colorado, which 
has been in successful operation for 
some years. 

The Arkansas Valley is a very fertile 
and productive area. The principal 
crops raised are alfalfa, sugarbeets, 
corn, sorghums, vegetables, and different 
types of seeds. There are two sugar- 
beet factories in the valley. The Amer- 
ican Crystal Sugar Co. has a plant at 
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Rocky Ford, and the National Sugar 
Manufacturing Co. operates a plant at 
Sugar City. There is a tomato cannery 
which also processes pickles, and a num- 
ber of alfalfa dehydrating plants. The 
valley is the home of the famous Rocky 
Ford watermelons and cantaloups. 
Turkey raising and cattle feeding are 
very important to the economy of this 
area. It is necessary to ship in large 
amounts of grains to supply the turkey 
and livestock producers. The feed 
grains produced in the valley are con- 
sumed locally, and will not add to our 
farm surplus. 

There is also a growing need for addi- 
tional domestic water in this area. 
Some 20,500 acre-feet of this water will 
be used to supply cities and towns with 
municipal water. Included are Pueblo 
and Colorado Springs, the second and 
third largest cities in Colorado, as well 
as a number of other cities and towns 
in the Arkansas Valley. 

I would like to make it crystal clear at 
the outset that this is not a new project, 
hastily conceived and lacking necessary 
engineering data and support. This 
project has been under consideration for 
many years and has received exhaustive 
study and planning by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Many years ago in Colo- 
rado men with vision conceived the idea 
of bringing surplus water from the west- 
ern to the eastern slope of Colorado, in 
order to satisfy recurring water short- 
ages in the Arkansas Valley. This proj- 
ect is the culmination of their dreams. 
Many of these pioneers in water develop- 
ment have passed on to their reward, but 
others are living and J hope will live to 
see their dreams fulfilled. 

This project is being sponsored by the 
Southeastern Colorado Water Con- 
servancy District, which has been organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Colo- 
rado. This district comprises the lands 
which will be served with supplemental 
irrigation water under this project, and 
consists of some 280,000 acres. The total 
assessed value of the lands contained in 
the district is over $450 million. This 
district also includes the cities of Colo- 
rado Springs and Pueblo, and other 
towns and cities in the Arkansas Valley, 
which will receive municipal water. 

The conservancy district is the legal 
entity which will sign the repayment 
contract with the Federal Government 
on this project. It has been operating 
for several years and is being financed 
by a four-tenths of a mill levy on all the 
property included in the district. The 
district has a most competent board of 
directors, and has prospered under their 
efficient direction. A tax of 1 mill will 
be levied upon all of the real property 
in the district when the project is in op- 
eration, The office is located at Pueblo, 
where monthly meetings of the board are 
held. The president of the district is 
Mr. J. Selby Young, of Colorado Springs. 

This project has had the approval of 
three administrations, two Democratic 
and one Republican. The first approval 
was by Mr. Oscar L. Chapman, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, on May 4, 1951. The 
second approval was by Mr. Douglas 
McKay, Secretary of the Interior, on 
April 28, 1953, and later by Secretary 
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Fred A. Seaton. The project has again 
been approved by the present adminis- 
tration and by Mr. Stewart Udall, Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

The project has had the strong, per- 
sonal endorsement of two Presidents of 
the United States, former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy. In several budget messages 
to Congress from 1955 to 1960, President 
Eisenhower annually recommended au- 
thorization of the Fryingpan project. 
He included funds for the project in 1955 
and 1956, and continued to recommend 
its prompt authorization. President 
Kennedy has also endorsed the project 
and has urged Congress to authorize the 
same, 

The Fryingpan project has the unani- 
mous approval of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, which speaks of- 
ficially for the State of Colorado on all 
water matters. I wish to commend Mr. 
Felix L. Sparks, executive director of 
the board, for the fine job he did in 
working out the agreement between the 
water users in the western and eastern 
slopes. It is largely through his efforts 
that Colorado is today presenting a 
united front on this project. 

The project has the approval of the 
Colorado River Water Conservation 
District, and the Southwestern Colorado 
Water Conservation District, both of 
which have agreed to the operating 
principles as contained in House Docu- 
ment No. 130, 87th Congress. These 
districts represent the water users of 
western Colorado. 

The project has also received the 
unanimous endorsement of the Upper 
Colorado River Commission. At a meet- 
ing of the commission held in Denver on 
May 11, 1961, a resolution was adopted 
by unanimous vote endorsing the Fry- 
ingpan project. This commission has 
the responsibility for the administration 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin com- 
pact. The endorsement and approval of 
the project by this commission is most 
significant, and indicates that all of the 
upper Colorado River States have ap- 
proved the project. 

The Fryingpan project has the ap- 
proval of all of the States which are 
parties to the Colorado River compact, 
as well as the State of Kansas, which 
has a compact with the State of Colo- 
rado for the division of the waters of 
the Arkansas River. 

The estimated cost of the project based 
on 1961 prices is $169,905,000, which is 
allocated as follows: 


„„ $66, 097, 000 
POW ————— 62, 667, 000 
Municipal water 22, 233, 000 
Flood control._......--....... 15, 014, 000 
Fish and wildlife 3, 839, 000 
Recreation 55, 000 

«% — 169, 905, 000 


A limitation of $170 million has been 
inserted in H.R. 2206. In my opinion 
the project can be constructed for a 
smaller amount. This is also the opin- 
ion of many others, including engineers 
and water leaders. I wish to emphasize 
that it will require a period of from 12 
to 14 years to complete construction of 
this project, during which time interest 
will be paid on construction costs. Every 
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effort will be made to reduce the cost of 
construction to the lowest possible figure. 

This project is beyond the ability of 
local interests to finance and construct. 
All of the money will be repaid to the 
Government, with the exception of the 
items charged to flood control, fish and 
wildlife, and recreation, amounting to 
$18,908,000, which costs are nonreim- 
bursable. The remainder of the con- 
struction costs will be repaid with inter- 
est, except the allocation to irrigation, 
which is interest-free under reclamation 
laws. 

The farmers will contribute to the re- 
payment costs by paying for all of the 
project water which they use at the rate 
of $5.40 per acre-foot. Farmers will also 
pay for storage of their own water dur- 
ing the winter months at the rate of 
$2.25 per acre-foot. This water will be 
stored in the Pueblo Reservoir. The 
towns and cities will pay for the water 
they use for domestic purposes. Hydro- 
electric power will be sold to preference 
customers and to private utilities. 

The annual receipts under the project 
have been estimated as follows: 


Conservancy district 
New irrigation revenues 
Power revenues 2,371, 150 


Total 4, 084, 985 


Under the provisions of this bill, the 
power costs will be repaid in 41 years, 
with interest, after completion of the 
power facilities. The revenue from pow- 
er sales will then be used to assist in the 
payment of the amount allocated to ir- 
rigation, but which is beyond the ability 
of the water users to pay during the 
period specified. It is estimated that the 
irrigation allocation will be repaid in a 
period of 50 years, after completion of 
construction. The amount charged to 
municipal water will be repaid with in- 
terest in 50 years. It is estimated that 
water users, and revenues from the con- 
servancy district, will pay some 70 per- 
cent of the total amount allocated to 
irrigation, or about $46,685,000. The 
balance of $19,411,000 allocated to irri- 
gation will be paid from surplus power 
revenues, 

The bill provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall not proceed with 
the construction of any of the municipal 
water-supply systems until he is satis- 
fied that it would be infeasible for the 
local communities involved to construct 
these facilities, either singly or jointly. 
If these facilities are constructed by the 
local cities the cost of the project will 
be reduced in the amount of $14,240,000. 

This is a self-contained and independ- 
ent project, using water belonging to the 
State of Colorado which has been allo- 
cated under the upper Colorado River 
compact. Only 69,100 acre-feet of water 
is to be diverted from the Colorado River 
Basin. Under this compact, Colorado 
was allocated 51.75 percent of 7,500,000 
acre-feet, amounting to 3,850,000 acre- 
feet of water in the Colorado River. The 
amount to be used by this project is less 
than 2 percent of this total. Colorado 
is now using less than 2 million acre-feet 
of the Colorado River water to which 
she is entitled under the terms of the 
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compact. Colorado furnishes 70 percent 
of the water in the Colorado River. 

No other State is affected by this proj- 
ect. This water belongs entirely to the 
State of Colorado. Not a drop of water 
is taken from any other State. The 
project merely provides for the use in 
Colorado of water which has been allo- 
cated to us under the terms of the upper 
Colorado River compact. 

The State of California has withdrawn 
its objections to the project. On April 
13, 1962, Mr. Northcutt Ely, special coun- 
sel for the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia, advised me that the objections we 
previously raised to the specific provi- 
sions of the Fryingpan bill have been met 
with the single exception noted in my 
testimony. The exception to which Mr. 
Ely refers is the proposal for an overall 
limitation of 25 percent on all of the 
transmountain diversion out of the Colo- 
rado River Basin. It was impossible to 
reach an agreement on this proposal, as 
we feel such a limitation cannot be ap- 
proved under the compacts dividing the 
water between the several States, and 
under the constitution of the State of 
Colorado. 

The water will be collected on the 
western slope by a system of 50 miles of 
covered conduits and tunnels. The wa- 
ter to be diverted will come from Hunter 
Creek and the Fryingpan River, which 
are tributaries of the Roaring Fork 
River. The water will be brought to the 
eastern slope through the Continental 
Divide by means of a tunnel. 

There are three earthen dams in the 
project which will be used to store water. 
Two of these dams are now in existence 
and will be enlarged. The first of these 
is the Sugar Loaf Dam near Leadville, 
which now has a capacity of 17,000 acre- 
feet. This reservoir will be enlarged to 
@ capacity of 117,000 acre-feet. The 
second is the Twin Lakes Reservoir, 
which now has a capacity of 56,000 acre- 
feet, and will be enlarged to 260,000 
acre-feet. 

The third dam will be located just west 
of Pueblo and will have a capacity of 
400,000 acre-feet. The overall storage 
capacity of the project will be 777,000 
acre-feet. 

The project will produce about 123,900 
kilowatts of hydroelectric energy from 
a series of seven powerplants. Six of 
these plants will be in the vicinity of 
Leadville and Salida, where there is a 
total drop of 2,250 feet in elevation. The 
seventh plant will be located at the 
Pueblo Reservoir, just west of the city 
of Pueblo. It is estimated that the total 
firm power output of these plants would 
be 507 million kilowatt-hours annually. 
It is proposed to sell firm power at 6.5 
mills. 


Most of this power will be purchased 
by REA cooperatives in this area, in- 
cluding the Southeast Colorado Power 
Association at La Junta, the San Isabel 
Electric Association at Pueblo and the 
Sangre de Cristo Electric Association at 
Salida. These REA associations serve 
more than 35,000 rural people living in 
17 counties in southeastern Colorado, 
comprising approximately one-fourth of 
the State’s total area. 

These REA groups have been intensely 
interested in this project and have al- 
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ways given the same their wholehearted 
support. They have first claim on this 
power as preference customers. All of 
these cooperatives are in need of cheaper 
and additional power in order to sup- 
ply the demands of their customers, and 
at the same time meet their financial 
obligations to the Rural Electrification 
Administration in Washington. 

Practically all of the power now avail- 
able to the REA cooperatives comes from 
private utilities. There has been a very 
happy relationship between the REA 
groups and the private power companies 
in this area. The private utilities, the 
Southern Colorado Power Co. and the 
Public Service Co. of Colorado, have 
agreed to make their transmission fa- 
cilities available for the distribution of 
this power. They have also offered to 
purchase all of the power not required 
by the preference customers. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is 
designed as a completely self-contained 
unit. Its approval by Congress implies 
no commitment for any future trans- 
mountain diversion project from the 
Colorado River Basin to the Arkansas 
River Basin, and there are no plans for 
any such project. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is 
feasible and has a favorable benefit-cost 
ratio. An economic analysis of the proj- 
ect indicates that over a 100-year pe- 
riod the project benefits will exceed the 
cost in a ratio of about 1.65 to 1. 

Mr. Royce J. Tipton, of Denver, a rec- 
ognized engineer of national and inter- 
national reputation, in a statement be- 
fore the House committee, commented 
on the project as follows: 

My conclusion is, after having been in- 
timately identified with the evolution of 
the project as a member of the engineering 
advisory committee of the policy and review 
committee, that the project is well conceived 
from an engineering standpoint, and that it 
will provide the maximum possible benefits 
from the water supplies made available by it. 
From the standpoint of need for the project, 
and the engineering feasibility of it, I strong- 
ly urge its authorization. 


The water to be diverted by this proj- 
ect will be sold for $5.40 per acre-foot. 
Farmers from the Arkansas Valley have 
appeared before the committee and 
stated without hesitation that they are 
willing to pay this price for this water. 
They stated that in many cases this 
additional water would mean the dif- 
ference between a crop or no crop at all. 
They assured the committee that the 
farmers in the Arkansas Valley are able, 
ready, and willing to pay this amount 
for this supplemental water. These 
farmers have always given the project 
their full support. 

The project has the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the people of the Arkansas. Val- 
ley. Many civic, fraternal, and commu- 
nity organizations have endorsed this 
project. ‘Fhe desperate need for this 
additional water is fully recognized and 
these people are most. anxious to have 
this project constructed at the earliest 
possible date. 

Among the many groups supporting 
this project, and who have submitted 
resolutions in favor of the same, are: 

National Farm Loan Association of 
Pueblo. 
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Local No. 113, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Chamber of Commerce of Pueblo. 

Colorado State Federation of Labor. 

Colorado State Association of REA 
Cooperatives. 

Holbrook Mutual Irrigating Co. 

Resolutions from numerous city coun- 
cils, town boards, and county commis- 
sioners. 

Resolutions from many senior and 
junior chambers of commerce. 

Resolutions from many Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions, and Elks Clubs, and Amer- 
ican Legion posts. 

Numerous civic organizations and 
clubs. 

Many labor organizations. 

Several sportsmen’s clubs. 

This is a reclamation project to be 
constructed under general reclamation 
laws. It is a good investment for the 
Government. The initial cost will be 
repaid to the Federal Government in 
full, and with interest, except for the 
amount allocated to irrigation, which is 
interest-free under reclamation laws. 
All that we are asking is a loan. The 
Government will advance the money, for 
construction costs, and it will be repaid 
as mentioned above. 

I want to thank my colleagues in the 
House who have expressed their inter- 
est in the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
and for their support, both in past years 
and on the present bill. I urge you to 
vote for the bill and to authorize this 
project which is in the best interests 
of not only Colorado, but the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Col- 
orado [Mr. Dominick]. 

Mr. DOMI NICK. Mr. Chairman, 
what we are dealing with today is the 
most vital resource we have: water. 
Without this, there is not any commu- 
nity that can survive. Without this, no 
land can produce any edible vegetation 
nor any crop of any kind. 

The Arkansas River Valley in Col- 
orado is a fertile area. It is a growing 
area in both population and industry. 
But a critical shortage of water exists 
in the basin, a shortage that menaces 
the whole economie stability of the re- 
gion. The average rainfall, for exam- 
ple, in the region is one-third the aver- 
age rainfall in St. Louis, New York, or 
Washington; one-fourth that of At- 
lanta, and one-fifth the average rainfall 
in New Orleans. With existing water 
supplies, the problem of pollution, 
chloride content, alkalinity, hardness, 
and turbidity is one of the most serious 
in the whole country. It is imperative 
that additional supplies of water be se- 
cured if this region is to continue 
to develop. The Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project is the only hope for new water— 
no other source is available as the un- 
derground water is already up to the 
rate of recharge. 

At present, the extreme fluctuations 
of the Arkansas River produces both 
floods and drought, leaving the farmers 
of the valley to face each year with com- 
plete uncertainty. Flood damage is es- 
timated to average $700,000 a year, and 
the constant threat of drought and crop 
failure has an adverse and depressing 
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effect on all business in the region. The 
purpose of this project is to correct both 
these conditions. 

The situation in this area of south- 
eastern Colorado is strikingly similar to 
the conditions which existed in my own 
district of northeastern Colorado prior 
to the construction of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project. 

Experience has shown that the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson has been of enor- 
mous benefit to northern Colorado. It 
has stabilized the economy of that region, 
and was largely responsible for avoiding 
what could have been a major disaster 
during the drought years of 1953 to 1957. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
area under irrigation from Colorado-Big 
Thompson water—and I think you all 
will be interested in this—the farms in 
general have shifted from crops which 
are classified generally as surplus to more 
stable crops, including vegetables and 
additional farm livestock feeding opera- 
tions. 

Prior to the completion of the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project the crops 
grown in the area were barley, corn, oats, 
sorghum, wheat, alfalfa hay and other 
hay, irrigated pasture, other forage, en- 
silage, dry beans, sugarbeets, vegetables, 
seeds, and fruits. 

Now look what has happened since 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
made it possible for the farmer to plant 
for his most productive market because 
he has the additional water. Barley 
acreage and yield decreased 23 percent. 
Corn and oats dropped 17 percent. 
Wheat acreage dropped a phenomenal 71 
percent. But vegetable production in- 
creased almost 36 percent. 

The same results can be anticipated 
in the Arkansas Valley when this project 
is completed. Of the five major crops 
which make up virtually our entire in- 
ventory of surplus agricultural com- 
modities—wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
and sorghum—the Arkansas Valley does 
not now produce any cotton or tobacco, 
and this project would not change that 
picture. No cotton or tobacco will be 
produced by the water supplied from this 
project. The production of wheat is not 
economical under irrigation and it will 
decline sharply. Wheat is uneconomical 
by comparison with other irrigated crops. 
It cannot compete with vegetables where 
they can be grown on the same land. 
The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is not 
going to irrigate any new land. It will 
better irrigate some land already under 
irrigation. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant, will be the assurance of a more 
adequate water supply to the cities of 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Rocky Ford, 
La Junta, Las Animas, Lamar, Canon 
City, and Leadville. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I want to com- 
mend my colleague on the very interest- 
ing and persuasive statement he is mak- 
ing. I am very much interested in the 
Statistics he has given concerning the 
operation of the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project. He calls our attention to 
the fact that some of these crops—in 
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surplus—have been reduced because of 
the additional water made available. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I should like to 
have the gentleman impress this fact on 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AVERY] 
and that the same thing that happened 
in connection with the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project will occur in the Ar- 
kansas Valley if the Fryingpan project 
is constructed. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am sure that 
would be true. When you provide water 
for irrigation purposes, the result of this 
is you put into production crops which 
are the best cash crops you can get, 
which are not those now included in the 
surplus products. 

There is one more thing which I think 
must be emphasized; that is, I think the 
stumbling block to most of the water 
power projects is not here present—that 
is, the public versus private power fight. 
It is not in this project. We do have 
public power in this, but the private 
utility companies as well as the coopera- 
tives have assured us they are in com- 
plete agreement about the need for and 
the planned operation of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

There is no element of relief in this 
project. The only amounts that are not 
going to be repaid are for fish and wild- 
life, recreation, and flood control, which 
you have already heard my colleagues, 
the gentlemen from Colorado [Mr. CHEN- 
OWETH and Mr. ASPINALL], talk about. 
These things are necessary as part of a 
multipurpose project, and they will bene- 
fit the entire State—and the Nation, for 
that matter. 

This project has been under study for 
30 years. It has been ready for 10 years. 
The disagreements which have blocked 
passage in prior years have been re- 
solved in the State and the urgency gets 
greater every year. 

This is an authorization bill, not an 
appropriation bill. Appropriations, when 
they are made, will be repaid directly to 
the extent of almost 90 percent. The 
construction will occur over a period of 
12 or 14 years depending upon the 
amount of appropriations in future 
years, and there will be no appreciable 
effect as far as I can see in this or in 
next year’s budget. So I earnestly ask 
all those who are present, for their sup- 
port in voting for the enactment of what 
I conceive to be one of the best and most 
important reclamation projects we have 
ever had before us. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I notice the gen- 
tleman from Kansas in inquiring about 
this program, agreeing with what you 
say, that this would be a lot better for 
Kansas because they would raise a lot 
less wheat; is that right? 

Mr. DOMINICK. As far as I can see, 
this will result in a benefit to Kansas 
and by virtue of the amount of corn, 
wheat, and sorghum that would be taken 
out of production in the Arkansas Val- 
ley, it would give them room, perhaps, 
for a little more market. 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman 
from Iowa and the gentleman from Kan- 
sas are both very able men, and I can 
appreciate the fact that they are inter- 
ested in finding out the facts. Is it not 
true that more people go to Colorado 
from Kansas and from Iowa than al- 
most any State in the Union for recrea- 
tion facilities and also stay there all 
summer long? 

Mr. DOMINICK. From Kansas, from 
Iowa, from California, and from Texas, 
we have an invasion which we welcome 
every year. We hope they will keep 
coming and this will make it even more 
pleasant for them to come. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There is one 
little project in my district in Oklahoma 
which is one-fourth this large, and 214 
million people come there each year for 
recreational purposes and the additional 
business that is generated has been 
2 hundreds of thousands of dol- 

rs. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I think the gentle- 
man has made an excellent point and 
I sincerely appreciate his contribution. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas, my good 
friend. 

Mr. AVERY. I certainly appreciate 
the gentleman yielding, particularly in 
view of the fact that reference has been 
made to the gentleman from Kansas, 
and I can only conclude that it might 
possibly have been me because I did ad- 
dress the Committee this afternoon. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes, and it was so 
intended. 

Mr. AVERY. No. 1, I want it to be 
abundantly clear that you do not need 
to pass this project to accommodate 
Kansas. We are getting along pretty 
well just the way things are. You do 
not need to pass the farm bill to ac- 
commodate Kansas, we are getting along 
without that and we can get along with- 
out this project too. If the transient 
and tourist business from Kansas into 
Colorado is pretty important, then I 
would suggest that we just go along and 
leave things in status quo. But, if you 
pass this farm bill and pass the pending 
bill, we are not going to have enough 
money to go to Colorado. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the authorization of 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, as pro- 
vided for in H.R. 2206, would permit the 
State of Colorado to put to maximum use 
a small portion of its undeveloped water 
resources. About 69,000 acre-feet of 
water would be diverted from the Colo- 
rado River Basin to the Arkansas River 
Basin. This small amount is only about 
2 percent of Colorado’s share of the 
Upper Colorado River Basin’s expected 
entitlement under the Colorado River 
compact of 1922 and the Upper Colorado 
River Basin compact of 1948. By this 
transmountain diversion from western 
Colorado to eastern Colorado through 
the Continental Divide, additional water 
in the Arkansas basin will be made usable 
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so that the total project water supply for 
the Arkansas Valley amounts to about 
183,000 acre-feet. 

The project would provide supplemen- 
tal irrigation water for approximately 
280,000 acres of land in the Arkansas 
Valley and about 20,500 acre-feet of mu- 
nicipal water for Colorado Springs and 
other Arkansas Valley towns. Opera- 
tion of the project. would prevent flood 
damages along the Arkansas River which 
presently average more than $700,000 
annually, The hydroelectric plants and 
related facilities would provide about 
half a billion kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy annually. In addition, the proj- 
ect would benefit fish and wildlife, pro- 
vide recreational opportunities, help 
control sediment, and prevent stream 
pollution. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is a 
self-contained multiple-purpose devel- 
opment wherein each function is related 
and contributes to the support of the 
overall project and its feasibility. The 
project. would be operated in a manner 
which has been agreed upon by the State 
of Colorado and all agencies within the 
State which have responsibilities in con- 
nection with the development and use of 
water resources, 

I would like to explain briefly the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project plan of devel- 
opment and operation. A system of 
canals and tunnels, referred to as the 
collection system, would be constructed 
on the upper tributaries of the Frying- 
pan River and the Roaring Fork River in 
western Colorado for collecting an aver- 
age of about 69,000 acre-feet of water 
annually which would be diverted to the 
Arkansas Valley through the 5.3 mile 
Fryingpan-Arkansas Tunnel. On the 
eastern slope the water would be stored 
in the Sugar Loaf Reservoir, which is to 
be enlarged under the project plan from 
its present capacity of 17,000 acre-feet 
to 117,000 acre-feet. From there, the 
regulated water would flow through the 
Elbert Canal and powerplant and into 
the Twin Lakes Reservoir which would 
be enlarged from its present active 
capacity of 56,000 acre-feet to 260,000 
acre-feet, In addition to the imported 
water, water from the Arkansas River 
would be diverted into the Twin Lakes 
Reservoir by construction of the Snow- 
den Diversion Dam and Canal. The en- 
largement of the Twin Lakes Reservoir 
would also permit the Twin Lakes Canal 
Co. to export an additional 14,000 acre- 
feet of water annually. From the Twin 
Lakes Reservoir the water would be di- 
verted through five additional power- 
plants before reaching the Arkansas 
Valley service area. The principal 
storage facility on the Arkansas River 
would be the 400,000 acre-foot Pueblo 
Reservoir where the flows would be reg- 
ulated for irrigation, for municipal use, 
and for flood control. An additional 
powerplant would be constructed at the 
Pueblo Reservoir. 

The entire power system, consisting 
of seven powerplants and related facili- 
ties, would have an installed capacity 
of 123,900 kilowatts. Specific municipal 
water facilities for conveying water to 
Colorado Springs and other Arkansas 
Valley towns would be constructed by 
the United States only if construction by 
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the communities themselves proved in- 
feasible. 

I would like to return briefly to western 
Colorado and discuss the Ruedi Dam 
and Reservoir which would be con- 
structed on the Fryingpan River, about 
14 miles above Basalt, Colo. The Ruedi 
Dam and Reservoir, with a capacity of 
about 100,000 acre-feet, would provide 
the replacement water for the water di- 
verted to the Arkansas Basin and would 
also provide additional regulatory stor- 
age capacity to serve future multiple 
purposes in western Colorado. Only 
about 28,000 acre-feet of capacity is 
needed in connection with the diversion 
to the Arkansas Basin. It is this feature 
of the project which provides for de- 
velopment and use of water in both 
eastern and western Colorado. The 
legislation also requires the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate and report 
upon the need for an additional reser- 
voir of about 5,000 acre-feet capacity on 
the Roaring Fork River above its con- 
fluence with the Fryingpan River. The 
purpose of such an additional reservoir 
would be to offset any adverse stream- 
flow conditions on the Roaring Fork 
River in the vicinity of Aspen which 
might occur as a result of the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project operations. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project, con- 
sisting of the works which I have just 
described, is estimated to cost $169,905,- 
000. This amount includes $13,761,000 
for the municipal water delivery system 
which may be constructed by the com- 
munities themselves, thus reducing the 
project cost, 

Of the total estimated cost of $169,- 
905,000, $18,908,000 is allocated to non- 
reimbursable purposes and $150,997,000 
is allocated to reimbursable purposes. 
The nonreimbursable purposes are flood 
control, $15,014,000; fish and wildlife, 
$3,839,000; and recreation, $55,000. The 
reimbursable purposes are irrigation, 
$66,097,000; municipal water, $22,233,- 
000; and electric power, $62,667,000. 
The entire cost of the Ruedi Dam and 
Reservoir is included in the eost of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project for repay- 
ment purposes even though three-quar- 
ters of the storage capacity will be avail- 
able to serve future needs in western 
Colorado. 

The amount allocated to electric 
power would be repaid with interest by 
the 4Ist year after completion of all 
power facilities. The amount allocated 
to municipal water supply would also be 
repaid with interest in a period of 40 
years following completion of construc- 
tion. If the municipal water delivery 
system is constructed by the Federal 
Government, it would also be repaid 
with interest within a 50-year period. 
The amount allocated to irrigation 
would be repaid within 50 years from 
revenues received from water users 
amounting to $21,709,000, revenues re- 
ceived from ad valorem taxes amount- 
ing to $24,977,000, and revenues from 
power operations above those required 
for repayment of the power investment 
amounting to $19,411,000. 

The Department’s economic analysis 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project in- 
dicates that on an annual basis the total 
project benefits will exceed the costs in 
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a ratio of 1.65 to 1. The total annual 
benefits are determined to be about $11 
million, comprising irrigation benefits 
amounting to $5,007,000, municipal and 
industrial water benefits amounting to 
$1,274,000, power benefits amounting to 
$3,606,000, flood control benefits amount- 
ing to $720,000, fish and wildlife bene- 
fits amounting to $172,000, recreation 
benefits amounting to $80,000, and sedi- 
ment. control amounting to $141,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee of 
which I am chairman has given thorough 
and detailed study to H.R. 2206 and to 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Last 
year the subcommittee held 2 days of 
public hearings on this legislation during 
which only one witness appeared in 
opposition. He was representing a 
number of others. In addition, the com- 
mittee has exhaustively studied this 
project in previous years. The project 
before us today has been modified since 
it was previously considered and is much 
improved from both a physical and eco- 
nomic standpoint. In addition to the 
standard provisions in the bill for proj- 
ect authorization purposes, the bill in- 
cludes language to assure operation of the 
project in accordance with all the com- 
pacts, statutes, and treaty which make 
up the so-called law of the Colorado 
River and to fully protect the rights of 
all the States in the Colorado River Ba- 
sin. The committee adopted only minor 
and clarifying amendments to the bill. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee concluded that the proposed 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project is sound 
from an engineering, economic, and 
financial standpoint and meets every 
standard test of current reclamation doc- 
trine and policy. The committee con- 
cluded also that the project is urgently 
needed to stabilize the livestock industry 
in the Arkansas Valley, to permit flexi- 
bility in farming operations so cropping 
practices can be adjusted to meet market 
demands, and to help alleviate the pres- 
ent unstable economic conditions that 
exist due to the effects of drought and a 
restricted water supply. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs recommends 
that the House approve H.R. 2206. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am happy 
to yield to my chairman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. And in conformity 
with the statement the gentleman has 
just made it would be necessary for the 
Secretary of the Interior to have a find- 
ing that it is infeasible for these munici- 
Palities to build their own municipal 
lines and systems before the Secretary 
will have authority. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. And if the Secretary 
so finds, an amount is included within 
the overall amount that will be author- 
ized by this bill, but if the Secretary does 
not so find then the amount of $170 mil- 
lion must be reduced by the amount of 
$13 million. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Ido not like to presume 
upon the time of the members of the 
committee on that particular project, 
but I think it is important to point out 
the distinction between the utilization 
of the various assets in this project. 
Those of us who are appearing here in 
opposition today certainly have no quar- 
rel to make with the opponents over the 
Water Conservation Act. 

It is purely irrigation that will have 
the effect of accelerating agricultural 
production at this time, to which we 
object. 

Now, my question is, Has the commit- 
tee considered the various increments of 
this project, such as the Pueblo Res- 
ervoir, that I understand is to provide a 
substantial amount of flood control with 
which we are sympathetic, and if this is 
to provide flood control, very obviously 
it would have to stabilize the water sup- 
ply in the Arkansas River from that point 
to wherever the assets will be dissipated? 
Has that approach been considered, leav- 
ing out irrigation? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. You mean to 
finance the entire program without ir- 
rigation? 

Mr. AVERY. If you leave out irriga- 
tion, you would not have to take up so 
much water. Could you fully utilize the 
water that belongs to the water users, 
forgetting about the irrigation, and 
stabilizing enough water for the other 
uses? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I think pos- 
sibly you could, but unless you tie this 
entire project together, I think your 
cost would shoot upwards measurably, 
and when you try to approach on a per 
capita cost or per-acre cost, I think it 
would be completely out of proportion to 
what we have here because of the pay- 
back ability of the project. 

Mr. AVERY. Could the gentleman 
tell us what the estimated cost of the 
Pueblo Reservoir would be? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is in 
the report to which I refer my good 
friend. 

Mr. AVERY. I am advised it is $38 
million. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
$37,758,000 is the figure given. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Now, that is 
on page 6 of the report: Pueblo Dam, 
Reservoir, and powerplant, $37,758,000. 

Mr. AVERY. Now, I do not want to 
prolong this, but may I submit this final 
question? Can that project be justified 
as economically feasible as a separate 
entity? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The Pueblo 
Reservoir? ° 

Mr. AVERY. Yes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, studies show that 
it would not be considered feasible, and 
standing by itself, Pueblo Reservoir 
would not be built. But, standing with 
the rest of the units of the project, the 
stepping down and lowering of the water 
as it comes down and the benefits that 
will come from these other installations 
show that the reservoir can be built, and 
the cost that is allocable to flood control 
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is consistent with formulas presently 
used for such purposes. 

Mr. AVERY. I must say that I regret 
that that particular aspect of the proj- 
ect could not stand by itself, because I 
think there would be no opposition to it. 
And, it seems to me it is in perfect con- 
formity to the recognized obligation of 
the Federal Government. But, when 
you add irrigation to that at a time of 
surplus, I just cannot find myself in 
agreement with my friend from Texas 
and my friend from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Let me say 
this in regard to the surplus, and I 
think the matter ought to be pointed up 
very clearly. As the gentleman knows, 
we have been over this project a number 
of times, and I looked upon it with a 
great deal of skepticism when it first be- 
came my opportunity to getintoit. But, 
the fact of the matter is this, that these 
surpluses are going to be settled in either 
one of two ways in this country. They 
are going to be settled by control of the 
production of the product itself or they 
are going to be settled by permitting the 
price to go so low that it will not be in 
any way feasible to grow them. Now, 
what is going to happen I do not know, 
and the gentleman, I am sure, is waiting 
to see what happens to the farm bill. 
But, in this particular instance we have 
a water supply lack. If these people in 
this general area could have more water, 
I think they would grow nonsurplus 
crops. What has happened is this, and 
I believe the record will reflect and I 
think the hearings will reflect it, and I 
refer the gentleman to them, that all of 
the feed grains and the corn that went 
into the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion—I do not believe any corn has gone 
into the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
but any that has, has been redeemed by 
the farmer, and the same thing is true of 
grain sorghums that went into Com- 
modity Credit Corporation storage, 
which, of course, burdened the economy 
with surpluses, but it has been redeemed 
by the farmer, which simply means it 
was fed out. 

So, livestock operations in this area 
are much more profitable if these people 
can grow this and feed it out. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield 1 minute further, and 
then I shall not ask him to yield again? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I do not think it is fair 
to draw a line between products that are 
in surplus and products that are not. 
There are some that are supported and 
some that are not. I do not know of a 
single agricultural product that is in 
short supply. If there are some in short 
supply I would like to know about them. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Let me say 
this to the gentleman from Kansas in 
answer to that: I think the reason for 
that is this: When you get back to the 
basic problems involved, there are two 
kinds of agricultural problems. One is 
surplus agricultural commodities, and 
one is a shortage of agricultural com- 
modities. We have one problem while 
Russia and China have another. I pre- 
fer ours. I think the reason we have 
surpluses is because we had the foresight 
to do the things in the western part of 
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this country in reclamation and in work- 
ing the land as we have to provide the 
needed food and fiber for the people of 
this country. 

Mr. AVERY. The gentleman still did 
not mention any products that were in 
short supply. Are there some agricul- 
tural products in short supply? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. There are 
some agricultural products that are not 
supported which I think should be de- 
veloped in this general area. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let me 
say for the benefit of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Avery], I am sure that the 
gentleman concedes there is a short sup- 
ply of sugar. This is an area where 
sugarbeets grow in abundance. This 
project would not contribute to any sur- 
pluses that we have. That is at least 
one of the products, and there are others 
such as cantaloups and vegetables that 
are grown in the Arkansas valley. Are 
they in a surplus state? I do not think 
80 


Mr. AVERY. Are they in a short sup- 
ply? That was my question. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, they 
are in short supply. 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Where? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We have 
to import approximately 45 percent of 
our sugar. 

Mr. AVERY. We are talking about 
cantaloups. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, we 
are talking about cantaloups. As the 
gentleman from Kansas knows, the 
cantaloup season goes from area to area. 
For the benefit of the gentleman, the 
season starts in California and then 
when the California season is finished, 
it goes to Arizona. The season runs in 
Arizona about 2 months—the middle of 
August. Colorado farmers harvest from 
August 15 to October—those delicious 
Rocky Ford cantaloups. 

Mr. AVERY. They are delicious. On 
that I can agree. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And, they 
are not in surplus supply. If the gen- 
tleman thinks they are in surplus supply, 
try to buy some of them down here about 
the first of September. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I will be 
happy to yield to my good friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. If you will turn the 
farmers loose to raise all the sugarbeets 
they want to, they will bury the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. RoceErs] with 
sugar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Let me say 
this to the gentleman from Iowa: He 
knows of my interest in that. We are 
going to do our very best to try to do 
that very thing. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I want to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee on a very splendid, com- 
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prehensive, and convincing statement, 
and for his support of this project. I 
want to remind the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Avery], that this area in 
Colorado is a deficit area insofar 
as feed grains are concerned. We 
buy feed grains from Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, as well as other States. 

Mr. AVERY. Maybe that will help 
the gentleman understand my position 
out there. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I assume the 
gentleman wants our business in the 
State of Kansas. We are happy to do 
business with our friends in Kansas. 

Mr. GROSS. We will sell and ship 
you some more. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. I would like to di- 
rect my remarks to the distinguished 
gentleman in the well, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Rocers]. I would like 
to tell the gentleman that I think he has 
overlooked one of the most important 
things in this debate. I do not believe it 
has been mentioned, and that is the fact 
that this kind of program will raise the 
water table in my own State of Kansas. 
In my congressional district there is 
located at the western end of my dis- 
trict many thousands of acres of irri- 
gated land. We think this will help 
raise the water table so we will have more 
water for the growing of these sugar- 
beets and cantaloups and what have you 
that grow in that area. I might also 
point out that the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Avery] said he did not know 
of any agricultural commodity that was 
not in surplus. 

I would like to remind the gentleman 
that in the present Agricultural Act there 
is a provision to permit oil crops to grow 
on this diverted acreage and turn back 
the payment on these crops that we are 
continuously importing today. We do 
not have enough castor oil, we do not 
have enough of various kinds of oil that 
these crops produce. 

In the legislation that is coming up 
there is also such an amendment in 
there to provide that these crops may be 
grown on the diverted acres. I would 
point out that important feature that 
has to do with raising the water table. 
In the western part of the State of Kan- 
sas, especially where we have thousands 
of acres of deep-well irrigation we feel 
that this will raise the water table. 

I am one Kansan in support of this 
project. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for his ex- 
cellent point, because everyone who re- 
sides in the Great Plains area of this 
Nation is familiar with the problem he 
is talking about, and appreciates it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to my 
good friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What would be the in- 
terest rate? The gentleman has referred 
several times to repayment with inter- 
est. What will be that interest rate? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I think the 
interest rate as figured on this project 
is 2.632 percent, which is the interest 
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rate on long-term Government obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the Government 
borrow money on that basis now? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I doubt that 
seriously. 

Mr. GROSS. So do J. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to my 
chairman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. This is dependent, 
of course, on the money market at the 
time construction starts and the average 
interest cost for long-term loans over the 
preceding 15 years. Money is made 
available by this legislation for loans at 
rates conforming to such formula. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It is well known 
that the gentleman from Colorado and 
the gentleman from Texas are very 
thorough and very conservative. After 
studying all these projects you have had 
before your committee and after perfect- 
ing them, would not the gentleman say 
this is one of the best if not the best that 
has come before your committee? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I would say 
this, that this project is an investment 
in America, I think if we are going to 
meet the challenges of the future, 
whether they be from the Soviet repub- 
lics or from any other ideology that con- 
flicts with the basic constitutional free- 
doms guaranteed in this country, we had 
better build up our own resources and 
not waste time doing it. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Would not the 
gentleman also say that this would pro- 
vide for less production of Government- 
supported commodities and provide for 
many more commodities which are non- 
supported? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I think that 
is correct. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 106] 

Addonizio Fulton Laird 
Alford Gallagher McMillan 
Andersen, Garland McSween 

Minn. Giaimo McVey 
Ashmore Gilbert Macdonald 
Auchincloss Glenn Mason 
Baker Goodell Merrow 
Barrett Granahan Miller, 
Bass, N.H Green, Oreg. George P 
Blatnik Green, Pa. Miller, N.Y 
Blitch Gubser Moeller 
Boykin Hardy Moore 
Brewster Harrison, Va. Moorehead 
Cahill Harrison, Wyo. Ohio 
Carey Healey Moulder 
Celler Hébert Nix 
Colmer Hemphill Norrell 
Corman Hoffman, Mich. Pirnie 
Curtis, Mass. Holifield Powell 
Davis, John W. Horan Rains 
Davis, Tenn Hosmer Riley 
Dent Ichord, Mo Rivers, S. C 
D Jennings Roberts, Ala 
Dingell Jones, Ala Saund 
Donohue Kearns Scott 
Dooley Kee Seely-Brown 
Dorn Kelly Selden 
Farbstein Kitchin Shelley 

ood Kluczynski Sheppard 


Shipley Stubblefield Widnall 
Slack Thompson, N.J. Wilson, Calif. 
Smith, Calif. Tupper Yates 

Smith, Miss. Vinson Zelenko 
Spence Wallhauser 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. FascklL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 2206, and finding itself without a 
quorum, ke had directed the roll to be 
called, when 336 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, you have heard this 
bill described in glowing terms about 
what it does. Now I would like to tell 
you some of the things that are wrong 
with this bill, because I have been op- 
posed to it since it was introduced first 
in 1952. I am satisfied, Mr. Chairman, 
that if this bill is passed it will be the 
forerunner of the huge Gunnison-Arkan- 
sas project. I realize that some of the 
proponents of this legislation are sincere 
in their belief that they have convinced 
the Bureau of Reclamation that this 
project, the Gunnison-Arkansas project, 
should not be built. 

However, the very arguments that 
they have given in favor of it point to the 
fact that this is still in the minds of 
the career employees in the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rocers] pointed out what I think are 
some of the finest examples of the fact 
that this Gunnison-Arkansas project is 
Still in the minds of the people in the 
Bureau of Reclamation. First he said 
that the Sugar Loaf Reservoir is going 
to be enlarged from its present capacity 
of 17,000 acre-feet to 117,000 acre-feet. 
Is it not rather strange that we have 
been told that we are only going to di- 
vert 69,000 acre-feet of water and yet 
the first reservoir that we talk about 
already has an increase in its capacity of 
100,000 acre-feet? The next one is that 
the present capacity of the Twin Lakes 
Reservoir is 56,000 acre-feet and it is 
going to be enlarged to 260,000 acre-feet, 
so immediately there is a surplus of 
200,000 acre-feet in that reservoir. It 
is interesting to note that the Sugar 
Loaf Reservoir is owned by the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., one of the prin- 
cipal sponsors of this legislation. And 
I might say that if the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations would 
like to do a little investigating, they 
ought to look into the lobbying activities 
and the expense accounts of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. and the number of 
people they have sent here. I am sure 
that they would find a very interesting 
report would be made because this com- 
pany, which will be one of the real bene- 
ficiaries of this project, has for years 
been very, very active in seeing to it 
that many people were brought here 
from Pueblo and surrounding areas to 
lobby for this project. 
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Then there is the Twin Lakes reser- 
voir which has been referred to. I would 
like to remind a few of the Members who 
have been in Congress for some number 
of years a little bit about the Twin Lakes 
Development Corp. The RFC made the 
first loan to the Twin Lakes Development 
Corp. and after it paid back some of the 
money it was in such dire circumstances 
that it went to the RFC to get another 
loan to help pay the interest and give it 
some more operating capital. 

At the time that the RFC had its assets 
liquidated by order of Congress, the same 
people in Colorado who are now asking 
that the Congress of the United States 
invest $169 million in this project 
thought so little of the 4-percent bonds 
of the RFC that they were only willing 
to pay 15 cents on the dollar for this 
asset. 

It is also interesting to note that among 
those assets which disappeared from the 
RFC, and nobody has been able to find 
out where, were 30,000 shares of stock in 
the Twin Lakes Development Co. I 
would like to know and so would a good 
many other people like to know what 
happened to this stock. If this bill passes 
this stock will skyrocket in value. 

Congress has turned this bill down 
before. It has turned it down because 
while today we have a fine example of 
State unanimity, it is so unanimous that 
we have even seen the two distinguished 
Members of the other body that come 
from the State of Colorado here—in fact, 
the word came to me that some of them 
asked certain of the House employees 
whether they were going to vote for the 
bill. Certainly I did not think this proj- 
ect was in such shape that it was neces- 
sary to ask House employees whether 
they were going to vote for it. 

I am surprised at the depth to which 
some people will go to see that a project 
is passed, 

Let us look at some of the testimony 
that has been given in prior years on 
this project. You have heard people say 
that there is plenty of water. Do not let 
anybody disrupt or change your thinking 
that there is plenty of water for this 
project. So that we may understand 
the difference between this project and 
the others, I would like to quote the au- 
thor of the bill in the testimony he gave 
to the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. The gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] stated: 

There is very little difference between this 
bill and the other bills that have been con- 
sidered. 

As near as I am able to determine, the 
only difference between the other bills that 
have been considered by the House Interior 
Committee and the bill that is presented 
before you is that you have substituted a 
28,000-acre-foot reservoir above Aspen, 
Colorado, for a 100,000-acre-foot reservoir 
known as the Ruedi Reservoir, 


In 1953 the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ASPINALL] stated: 


Mr. Chairman, before our colleague— 


He was referring to our colleague from 
Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH]— 


Mr. Chairman, before our colleague leaves 
the witness stand, I wish to make one ob- 
servation and one statement. My colleague 
has referred to the fact that this project 
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provides for the transmountain diversion of 
surplus water from the Colorado River Basin 
in western Colorado. Now I am not sure 
that my colleague would be willing to go 
on record before this committee that there 
are surplus waters at the present time in 
western Colorado for transmountain diver- 
sion. In other words, that is not a statement 
of fact, that is a statement of what this 
project is based upon. 


The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] further stated: 


I want that distinctly understood by the 
committee, because one of the best students 
that we have of western Colorado water re- 
sources in western Colorado is Mr. Silmon 
Smith, who states that the western slope is 
already overappropriated and that there is 
no water present there for transmountain 
diversion. So that the committee has a 
definite understanding that that question is 
involved at the same time as we study the 
economics and the feasibility of this project, 
it is absolutely necessary to understand that. 


When we go back into the House, I 
shall insert into the Recorp, if permis- 
sion is granted, Mr. Silmon Smith’s 
analysis showing that in 1952 there was 
no water to build this project, and I am 
sure there has been no new water coming 
into western Colorado for this project. 
Analysis of Colorado’s share of Colorado 

River and its consumptive use, present and 

potential 


[In acre-feet] 
Theoretical water for upper 
basin States (note 172 7, 500, 000 
Allotted to Arizona (note 2) 50, 000 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming (note 22 7, 450, 000 
Colorado share of 51.75 per- 
cent (note 33 3, 855, 375 
Colorado share of Mexican 
treaty shortage (note 4)... 106, 475 
Colorado share holdover reser- 
voir evaporation (note 5) 414, 000 
Ste, sac n wir 520, 475 
Total for Colorado use 
(note 5 3, 334, 900 
Western Colorado present use 
(no . 1, 129, 000 
Eastern Colorado present use 
on ( 544, 000 
Subtotal——— 1, 678, 000 
Remaining for Colorado use 
(ate. as 1, 661, 900 
Potential irrigation—western 
Colorado: 
Gunnison River shed (note 
GPP 192, 000 
Colorado (above Gunnison 
River) shed (note 9) 150, 000 
San Juan-Dolores in Colo- 
rado (note 10D 222 294, 305 
Yampa-White shed (note 
. SS ee Sat 187, €20 
Little Snake shed (note 12) 72, 635 
SIRO a team aka ei alae 896, 560 
Remaining after west- 
ern Colorado irriga- 
MOR ata . —— 765, 34 
Western Colorado potential 
municipal consumption 
(note 48) 222s 23, 000 
Remaining for indus- 
trial use and evapo- 
enn 742, 340 
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Analysis of Colorado’s share of Colorado 
River and its consumptive use, present and 
potential—Continued 

[In acre-feet] 

Potential irrigation—western 

Colorado—Continued 
Pulp and paper mill, Colo- 


rado River (note 14 3, 000 
Oil shale and related in- 
dustry (note 15) 300, 000 
Evaporation from use reser- 
voirs (note 1652 a 50, 000 
To care for all errors in ir- 
rigation estimates, and 
coal synthetic fuel, Atom- 
ic Energy Administration, 
and all other future in- 
dustry in western Colo- 
rado (note 177 is 389, 340 
— een a 742, 340 
Balance remaining for 
diversion ........... 0 
Colorado share possible sal- 
vage inflow-outflow meas- 
ure on historic use basis 
(ote. 0 37, 933 
Diversion plans with no water 
available: 
Ist phase Gunnison-Ar- 
kansas (note 197 68, 000 
Blue-River-South Platte 
(Hate 0. 430, 000 
Gunnison-Arkansas gravity 
diversions (note 21) 590, 000 
Gunnison-Rio Grande di- 
version (note 227 20, 000 
Diversion reservoir evapo- 
ration (note 2372 30, 000 
Dal 1, 138, 000 
Note 1: Colorado River compact, 1922; 


article III (a). 

Note 2: Upper Colorado River Basin com- 
pact; article III (a) (1). 

Note 3: Upper Colorado River Basin com- 
pact; article III (a) (2). 


[In acre-feet] 
Note 4: Average 1914-45 virgin 

flow Lee Ferry 15, 638, 500. 

Inflow Lee Ferry to Hoover 
d e ee ee e 1, 060, 000 
Inflow Hoover Dam to Gila *_. 150, 000 

Natural channel loss Hoover 
Dam to Gla 1, 030, 000 
Virgin flow of Gila River . . 1,270,000 
Tall. ne. 17, 088, 500 
Upper and lower basin *.._... 16, 000, 000 
Balance available for Mexico.. 1, 088, 500 
Compacted to Mexico 1, 500, 000 

Shortage to be made up equally 

by lower and upper divi- 
SIONS sh PR 411, 500 
Upper division share ®_._.-__. 205, 750 


Colorado 51.75 percent share . 106, 475 


Final report engineering advisory com- 
mittee to Upper Colorado River Basin Com- 
mission. Nov. 29, 1948, p. 3. 

Bureau of Reclamation 1956 Report on 
Colorado River, H. Doc. 419, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 282. 

Same authority, p. 283. 

Same authority, p. 283. 

Same authority, p. 284. 

Colorado River compact, art. III (a) and 
III (b). 

Se with Mexico February 1944, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess., pt. III Colorado River, art. 
10(a). 

Colorado River compact, art. HI (e). 

? Colorado River compact, art. III(c). 

Upper Colorado River Basin compact, 
art. IV. 


Incidentally, the “further equitable ap- 
portionate” of the Colorado River in 1963, 
as referred to in article III(f), Colorado River 
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compact, will not take place because there 
is none to apportion. It should also be 
noted that this shortage results from the 
virgin flow over the long flow period and if 
the average flow of the more recent period 
had been used, the shortage would be some 
15 percent greater. 

Note 5. Report of Regional Director Larsen, 
Region IV, submitted March 1949, reports at 
page 12, Colorado River storage project, nine 
reservoirs in upper basin with a total capac- 
ity of 48,065,000 acre-feet necessary to iron 
out wet and dry cycles and provide necessary 
silt basins in order to fulfill the upper 
division obligation not to deplete the river 
flow below an aggregate of 75 million acre- 
feet for any period of 10 consecutive years 
(article II(d)) and his studies show an 
annual evaporation rate on these reservoirs 
ranging from 1.5 percent to 3.2 percent with 
the rate of 2.6 percent on the Gler Canyon 
Reservoir site, the construction of which he 
urges. The presently estimated annual 
evaporation on these holding reservoirs is 
800,000 acre-feet of which Colorado must 
bear 51.75 percent, to wit: 414,000 acre-feet. 
Any change of reservoir sites will decrease or 
increase this figure. 

Note 6: Page 186, Bureau of Reclamation 
1946 Report, House Document No. 419, 80th 
Congress, Ist session. 

Note 7: Page 186, same authority; showing 
existing and presently authorized projects. 
These transbasin uses consist of the follow- 
ing: Grand River Ditch, Moffat Tunnel, Wil- 
liams River diversion, Twin Lakes diversion, 
Colorado-Big Thompson diversion, and other 
existing small diversions. In this computa- 
tion, Colorado-Big Thompson has been 
scheduled at 310,000 acre-feet. 

Note 8: Report of area engineering office, 
region IV. This is an increase of 44,400 acre- 
feet over the amount presented to the Colo- 
rado Water Conservation Board by its engi- 
neering staff in December 1948. 

Note 9: Present estimate on uncompleted 
study in progress by Area Engineering Office, 
region IV. This is an increase of 52,160 acre- 
feet over the amount presented to the Colo- 
rado Water Conservation Board by its engi- 
neering staff in December 1948. 

Note 10: This is the estimate furnished 
to the Colorado Water Conservation Board 
by its engineering staff in December 1948 
pending the completion of the survey by 
region IV, and based upon the error made 
by this engineering staff in its report on the 
Colorado River and the Gunnison River is 
more than 39 percent too low. Pending the 
completion of the Bureau survey in west- 
ern Colorado there is no better figure avail- 
able. 

Note 11: This is the estimate of Colorado 
Water Board staff in December 1948, and 
although it is the best figure available until 
region IV of the Bureau has completed its 
study, this figure may be considered 39 per- 
cent too low for the reason above set out, 

Note 12: This is the estimate of Colorado 
Water Board Engineering Staff in December 
1948 and same observations apply as above. 

Note 13: This does not include mu- 
nicipal use in collection with synthetic fuel 
development. No sufficient study has been 
made and it is believed to be too small. 

Note 14: This is the presently contem- 
plated consumptive use of water of the paper 
and pulp mill project to be located on the 
Colorado River west of Glenwood Springs. 

Note 15: Mr. Boyd Gutherie, in charge of 
the United States shale experimental plant 
in January 1949 at Grand Junction, Colo., to 
the Colorado River Steering Committee, gave 
it as his opinion that the consumptive use 
of water for processing shale at the rate of 
1 million barrels per day, and for the in- 
cident municipal use would be 268,000 acre- 
feet of water per year. Based upon his find- 
ings at the experimental plant, it was his 
opinion that such an operation would be 
in effect within a decade, and that in the 
event of war the peacetime operation would 
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be doubled or trebled. It will be remem- 
bered that the experimental plant is located 
on the U.S. Naval Shale Fuel Reserve (any 
failure to properly report Mr. Guthrie is the 
fault of the compiler and not Mr. Guthrie). 
Mr. Guthrie made no effort to estimate the 
required consumption of water by incidental 
activities which would normally accompany 
such a development and the figure of 32,000 
acre-feet has been added to his estimated 
minimum peacetime operation to cover that 
factor, making an even 300,000 acre-foot 
estimate. 

Note 16: There will be of necessity reser- 
voirs serving the presently authorized diver- 
sion projects and also reservoirs in western 
Colorado for use of irrigation and industry 
in addition to the main stem impounding 
reservoirs and from all of these there will 
be evaporation depending in amount upon 
their location. It is impossible to definitely 
arrive at this amount and this figure has 
been arbitrarily adopted as a minimum. 

Note 17: There remains in the Colorado 
River for consumptive use by Colorado 389,- 
340 acre-feet of water. Referring back to 
items 10, 11, and 12 where no sufficient study 
has been made, it is reasonable to assume 
that they are 39 percent too small and if it 
shall later be determined that such is a fact, 
as has already been determined on the Gun- 
nison and Colorado (above Grand Junction), 
then there will be required to complete the 
irrigation program in western Colorado 216,- 
278 acre-feet of water which must be sub- 
tracted from the 389,340 acre-feet, leaving 
173,062 acre-feet for all other purposes, and 
unless the flow of the Colorado River gets up 
to the long-term average, this will be fur- 
ther reduced by an additional Mexican 
treaty burden. Whatever amount may re- 
main, whether it be 389,340 or 173,062 acre- 
feet must cover all industrial uses, includ- 
ing metal mining, recovery of atomic energy 
strategic materials, hydrogenation of coal, 
and an increase in the oil shale recovery pro- 
gram which might ensue in the event of 
war. The exact requirements for these pur- 
poses are, of course, at this time not possible 
of exact determination. 

It is apparent from the summary report to 
the United States Bureau of Mines by the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, sub- 
mitted in May 1949, that the recovery of 
synthetic fuel values in western Colorado 
from shale and coal will be measured by the 
water available for treatment and not by the 
amount of shale and coal which will not 
be exhausted in several hundred years. 

On page 10 of the Bureau's 1946 Report 
on the Colorado River, House Document 419, 
appears the following: “Enormous beds of 
bituminous and subbituminous coal within 
the basin (of Colorado River) in eastern 
Utah, southern Wyoming, and western Colo- 
rado are estimated to contain nearly one- 
fourth of all the coal reserves in the United 
States. Mines in these areas now supply 
most of the coal requirements in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific coast areas.” 

On page 71 of the same House Document 
419 prepared by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in 1946 appears the following language: The 
Colorado River Basin is a part of America’s 
frontier. It is, perhaps, as little developed 
as any comparable area in the United States. 
Yet it is known that here lie buried one- 
sixth of the entire world's coal reserves, bil- 
lions of barrels of oil in shale and sand 
(equivalent to many times the known pe- 
troleum reserves in all the oilfields of the 
United States) and vast treasures of other 
minerals including petroleum, natural gas, 
copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, rare hydro- 
carbons, vanadium, molybdenum, phos- 
phates, and many others. For only a few 
of these can it be said that development 
has had even a good beginning. Develop- 
ment of the basin’s land and water resources 
is little beyond the half-way mark toward 
ultimate potentialities.” 
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On page 80 of the same House Document 
419 appears the following language: “Coal: 
The upper basin contains enormous reserves 
of coal, mostly of bituminous and subbi- 
tuminous grade. Reserves here are much 
larger than those in any other section of 
comparable size in the world and amount to 
approximately one-third of all the coal de- 
posits in the United States and one-sixth 
of those in the entire world. Some of this 
coal is below present mineable depths, but 
mineable reserves alone are nearly one- 
fourth of the Nation’s total deposits. Coal 
reserves within the upper basin are roughly 
estimated at 400 billion tons. Bituminous 
coals from the upper basin are considered 
the highest quality bituminous coals on the 
western market. They are low in ash and 
moisture, extremely low in sulphur and 
highly volatile with a high heat value.” 

On page 82 of the same House Document 
419 appears the following language: “Oil 
shale: The upper basin also contains the 
largest deposits of oil shale in the United 
States. The reserves of this potentially im- 
portant mineral fuel account for approxi- 
mately 82% of the 75 billion barrels of re- 
coverable oil in shale in the United States, 
which is equal to four or five times the 
known reserves of petroleum in all the oil 
fields of the Nation. The extractions of 
the oil from shale will require the establish- 
ment of plants near the deposits. Whether 
oil shale or coal or both are utilized to meet 
future needs for oil and gasoline, these 
mineral fuels are of great potential im- 
portance.” 

On page 83 of the same House Document 
419 appears the following language: “This 
array of mineral fuels and carbonaceous ma- 
terials is not approached by any region in 
any other part of the world. The extent to 
which these materials may provide the basis 
for future mining and mineral processing 
within the basin and in contiguous areas 
cannot be foretold definitely, but it is cer- 
tain that their effect on future industrial 
development will be important. 

Note 18: By the report of the Engineering 
Advisory Committee to Upper Colorado River 
Basin Compact Commission, November 29, 
1948, at page 6, it is estimated that by using 
the “inflow-outflow” measurement of water 
use, there will be salvaged to the upper basin 
78,300 acre-feet of water of which Colorado's 
share would be 37,933 acre-feet. This figure 
is based on the historic flow, and does not 
purport to show the total salvage under 
maximum use and the total salvage is un- 
known to the compiler; nor may it be as- 
sumed that this method of measurement will 
eventually be adopted by all interests. 

Notes 19 to 23: 

See Bureau of Reclamation project report 
Gunnison-Arkansas Project No. 7-8a 49-0 
and Blue River-South Platte Report No. 
7-8a 1-0; both dated June 1948. 

With reference to these items a short dis- 
cussion of the Colorado law is appropriate. 
Colorado from the beginning has espoused 
the doctrine of prior appropriation of water. 
The Colorado River compact was executed 
on the theory of equitable division of the 
water and in order to protect the slower 
developing interior where the water origi- 
nates, from the faster developing Pacific 
coast area (which furnishes no water to 
this river), and to protect the interior from 
the doctrine of prior appropriation. The 
Colorado River compact contemplated use 
of some of the water from the river in 
Colorado outside the river basin, Trans- 
mountain diversions have been made from 
the basin to eastern Colorado by agreement 
and on the theory that such water was 
surplus over the needs of western Colorado 
and would otherwise be forfeited to the 
lower basin users. 

There has always been a doubt as to how 
much, if any, of Colorado’s share was not 
needed for the development of the natural 
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basin. The Bureau of Reclamation has un- 
dertaken this study, and the people have 
relied upon the Bureau to complete the 
study. The work of the Bureau has been 
of inestimable value to the arid West, but its 
work is far from complete. Western Colo- 
rado has urged the early completion of the 
study in Colorado in order that the develop- 
ment might proceed in an orderly manner. 
For more than 10 years last past, however, 
the Bureau has expended more than twice as 
much of the public money in seeking to dis- 
cover projects to divert the water out of 
the natural basin than it has expended to 
discover how much, if any, water is avail- 
able for export without damage to the nat- 
ural basin. Western Colorado has vigorously 
and without much effect protested this pro- 
gram. We have urged the completion of the 
in-basin study. Some years ago the arid 
West was divided into regions for study and 
development. Colorado was placed in two 
regions: Region IV and Region VII. The 
areas divide at the crest of the Continental 
Divide. The Colorado Water Conservation 
Board advised against the division of the 
State between two regions. The results have 
been worse than we feared. We have compe- 
tition instead of cooperation, We have con- 
fusion instead of coordination. 

In an effort to correct this situation the 
Colorado Legislature in 1943 enacted an 
amendment to the Water Conservation Dis- 
trict Act and on page 636, Chapter 192 of 
the 1943 Colorado Session Laws appears this 
language: “Provided, however, that any 
works or facilities planned and designed for 
the exportation of water from the natural 
basin of the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries in Colorado, by any district created 
under this Act, shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Colorado River Compact and 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, as amended; 
that any such works or facilities shall be 
designed, constructed and operated in such 
a manner that the present appropriations of 
water, and in addition thereto, prospective 
uses of water for irrigation and other bene- 
ficial consumptive-use purposes, including 
consumptive uses for domestic, mining and 
industrial purposes, within the natural basin 
of the Colorado River in the State of Colo- 
rado, from which water is exported, will not 
be impaired nor increased in cost at the 
expense of the water users within the said 
natural basin; and that the facilities and 
other means for the accomplishment of said 
purpose shall be incorporated in, and made 
a part of, any project plans for the exporta- 
tion of water from said natural basin in 
Colorado.” This language incorporates the 
policy of the State of Colorado in the use 
of the waters of the Colorado River within 
the State. It is binding upon any develop- 
ment operating through a water conserva- 
tion district. Theoretically at least, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has recognized this 
policy as binding upon its development of 
Colorado's water use. 

The figures appearing herein are facts 
developed almost entirely by the Bureau. 
They are available to anyone who searches. 
How, in good faith in the face of these facts, 
can the Bureau continue to expend millions 
of dollars of public monies on plans to divert 
more than a million acre-feet of water, 
which it knows does not exist? We take 
pride in the splendid accomplishments of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and only recently 
the Bureau broke all records in an emer- 
gency repair of a failed project tunnel which 
otherwise would have most seriously dam- 
aged the economy of western Colorado; and 
we are glad of this opportunity to express 
our gratitude. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to criti- 
cize all of the personnel of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. It is a large and far-flung 
organization. There are some who recognize 
the facts as they are, but these seem power- 
less to correct the situation. 
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The people of eastern Colorado do not 
wish or intend to destroy western Colorado. 
The eastern slope people are being told that 
“the water we seek to divert and which you 
can use in eastern Colorado, is surplus and 
cannot be used in western Colorado and 
unless diverted to eastern Colorado, it will 
be lost to California and Arizona.” The 
men who tell this to the eastern slope people 
should know it is not true. We, of western 
Colorado, where originates more than 70% 
of all the water which flows to Lee Ferry 
(the dividing point between the upper basin 
and lower basin) and 65% of all the water 
which flows in the entire Colorado River 
Basin (including the Gila River) deplore 
the failure of the representatives of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to speak up and tell 
the facts to the people of Colorado. 

Since the Colorado River compact was 
executed in 1922, it has been found there 
is and was less water in the river than it 
was formerly assumed. When the treaty 
with Mexico was executed there was granted 
to Mexico about twice the amount of water 
we could spare without loss to the basin in 
the United States. When the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin compact was executed, 
Colorado accepted less water than she knew 
she needed, This was upon the theory that 
the resulting shortage would be suffered by 
the proponents of transmountain diversion. 
In spite of all these facts, the engineers in 
charge of Bureau diversion projects proceed 
as though they had never heard of them 
with possibly minor exceptions; for example: 
We don’t hear much said about a proposed 
third Gunnison-Arkansas diversion, called 
the pumping unit, of an additional 800,000 
acre-feet which has not even been listed 
among the diversion plans on the first sheet. 

The people of western Colorado do not 
want a river authority. We do not want 
such an authority for the same reason that 
we prefer an inefficient bungling representa- 
tive or democratic form of government to 
a streamlined efficient dictatorship. 

We realize the need of some coordina- 
tion between Regions IV and VII; between 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Bureau 
of Mines; between the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and those persons who think God put 
water in lovely mountain streams for some 
purpose other than building tunnels, dams 
and ditches; between the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the people who live in the area 
which furnished the water. 

If the figures on “he foregoing analysis are 
not correct, there are many able engineers 
who will be glad to correct them, including 
those who made the figures. If the planned 
diversions, for 1,138,000 acre feet of surplus 
water which does not exist, proceed to con- 
struction, just which and what water will 
be taken from western Colorado’s develop- 
ment? Will they stop all irrigation develop- 
ment in the natural basin, which they ad- 
mit is about one-half completed, in order 
to raise more sugar beets on the eastern 
slope prairies? Or will they take the water 
which will be required to develop the United 
States oil shale reserve and the world’s 
greatest coal resources? We think these 
questions should be answered. We trust 
this Commission will answer them and re- 
port the answers to the President of the 
United States from whom you take your 
authority. 

With appreciation for the opportunity to 
present the viewpoint of the people at the 
“grass roots,” this is 

Respectfully submitted. 

SILMON SMITH. 


And so that if there were no water in 
the Colorado River to build this project 
in 1952 there is none now. 

This fact is further substantiated by 
the following letter from Henry L. Stein, 
secretary-treasurer of the Salvation 
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Ditch Co., in a letter to Congress dated 
June 2, 1962. The letter states: 


SALVATION DitcH Co., 
Aspen, Colo., June 2, 1962. 
Members of Congress of United States of 
America, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Salvation Ditch Co. is a 
typical, cooperative irrigation project of the 
western slope of the Rocky Mountain region. 
We believe that we represent the largest 
single unit of water use in Pitkin County, 
Colo. Presently about 1,800 acres of land are 
under cultivation by virtue of Salvation 
Ditch and about 2,000 additional acres are 
potentially to be benefited. About 50 people 
are directly dependent upon the irrigation 
of this ditch. Crops involved are largely 
alfalfa, small grain and some potatoes and 
grass pasture for livestock. 

Our membership feels that the Fryingpan 
project will badly damage the values repre- 
sented by Salvation Ditch and the lands 
which it effects. Our legal water rights 
with sources in Roaring Fork River, Hunter 
Creek, and Woody Creek will be endangered 
by the requirements of the project and the 
economy of at least 20 families will be im- 
mediately threatened. Perhaps if the na- 
tional wealth were somehow being increased 
by this project the sacrifice could be en- 
dured but having studied the fantastic 
conclusions of the Department of Reclama- 
tion over the years there is still no clue to 
any national benefit to be derived from 
the project. 

We are told that our senior adjudications 
of 103 cubic feet per second at our head- 
gate on Roaring Fork will forever after be 
honored. But from the same source comes 
a promise that a minimum of 15 cubic feet 
per second will be maintained in the Roaring 
Fork at Difficult Creek which is 2 miles above 
our headgate. Vague promises are made of 
a major ditch with its source in Castle Creek 
which will discharge into Roaring Fork 
above our headgate and supplement our 
water supply. But such a ditch would cost 
several millions of dollars and be forever 
after a major maintenance problem. The 
same or a smaller consideration would con- 
struct a modest dam below Aspen where our 
water rights plus the several tributary 
streams would allow storage during high 
water season and generation of ample power 
for the entire valley. But so modest a proj- 
ect fails to interest the Government offices 
who seem bent upon massive destruction 
with only theoretical promises in result. We 
say this because, as long-time farmers and 
ranchers in this valley, we know that the 
54,000 acre-feet of water which the Fryingpan 
project is designed to gather and divert to 
the Arkansas River drainage just simply does 
not exist. Further, even if it did exist, the 
total benefits to be realized to the Nation 
from diversion of this water would not equal 
a tenth of the huge cost of the project to say 
nothing of the multiple losses the project 
would inflict upon such going values as our 
Salvation Ditch. 

enn. Henry L, STEIN 

The next thing I would like to call to 
the attention of the members of this 
committee is something that has been 
carefully neglected and that is the col- 
lection system which is being talked 
about to collect this 69,000 acre-feet of 
water, This will be done in a series of 
ditches and canals that are to be built at 
elevations of 10,000 feet down to 9,500 
feet. I might recall to the members of 
the Committee on Appropriations, if any 
of the members are here, that in 1948 you 
called before you the representatives of 
the Reclamation Department to explain 
to you why the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project had pyramided in cost, and you 
were told it was because they found at 
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elevations of the collection of water from 
the Colorado-Big Thompson, it had been 
necessary to change completely the en- 
gineering and to cover all of the ditches. 
If this is so—therefore, the unreasonable 
costs of the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. 

In this project the water will be col- 
lected at much higher elevations. At 
this same hearing the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. Asprnatt] stated to the 
Commissioner of Reclamation that it 
would be impossible to collect water in 
the springtime because these ditches 
would be filled with ice and snow from. 
the preceding winter. 

If they were filled with ice and snow 
from the preceding winter in 1952, the 
record is still the same—they will be 
filled with ice and snow in 1962, if this 
project is authorized. 

Therefore, the collection system as 
designed will not work. It will be neces- 
sary to go to the Committee on Appro- 
priations to cover these ditches and it 
will add at least $100 million to the cost 
of this project. 

I would like to say to the members of 
the committee, it is remarkable the 
gyrations that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion will go through to prove their point. 
Believe it or not, I was always told that 
still mountain water would freeze at 
32° Fahrenheit. But in the testimony 
that was given to the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs in 
the 84th Congress in the years of 1955 
and 1956, we had witnesses appear who 
said first that the water would not freeze. 
Why would it not freeze? Because the 
water coming out of the reservoirs will 
be at a maximum density of 39°. It 
not only has 144 British thermal units 
of heat to overcome the freeze, but it has 
7° of superheat and as it flows down 
60 miles of canal, believe it or not, 
the Bureau of Reclamation says it would 
get into the tunnel just before it froze. 
I can just tell you in the Colorado-Big 
Thompson, they tried the same thing 
and it did not work there. I am sure it 
will not work here. 

I would like to call another feature to 
the attention of this committee because 
I think it is extremely important. 

I have been under the impression that 
month after month and year after year 
and in administration after administra- 
tion, I have seen the cost indexes rise. 
Believe it or not, we have with us now 
a project in which the cost indexes are 
going down. I do not believe it is pos- 
sible, but that is the testimony before 
our committee. In 1953, Mr. Lineweaver, 
then Assistant Commissioner of Recla- 
mation testified that this project would 
cost $72,898,000: 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. Yes, sir; we will make 
that comparison and reconciliation, Mr. 
Saytor, and we will have it available tomor- 
row. Mr. Powell, who is the area engineer, 
will be a witness following Governor Aan- 
dahl’s appearance tomorrow morning and 
will have that comparison and reconciliation 
available for you. 

(COMMITTEE Nore.—The cost comparison 
is as follows:) 

FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT COST 
COMPARISON 

The cost estimate has been raised from 

$147,440,000 (October 1949) to $172,898,000 
v — 640 


‘of water. 
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. 1953) by using unit costs for con- 


and other items as Indice ted in the following 
table: 


October 1949 | January 1953 
estimate estimate 


Estimated construction 
cost. $102, 244, 270 


Contingencies; oa 
Amount $28, 236, 402 
Neid east. a $125, 230,000 | $140, 862, 000 
Construction facilities: 
Percent... ......... 2. 


1.22 
$1, 521, 900 


$3, 171, 000 
15.4 
$22, 881, 200 
2.5 
$3, 503, 800 
ꝗ18ꝙ—— ñ—ů— 1. 03, 000 
Constructed features 
aioa T FOE RAIN T AEA 1, 427, 000 
Noncomparahle 1949 costs: 
grma interconnec- 
Limon interconn ee 
—— ——— * © POCO Mas—~asinenans 
O. & M. during con- 
struction . 636,000 
Total cost 172, 898, 000 


_ The Pryingpan-Arkansas project is esti- 
mated to cost $169,905,000 on the basis of 
prices prevailing at the present time. The 
cost of the various features would be as 
follows: 


Ruedi Dam and Reservoir... 


Fryingpan-Arkansas tunnel 
Sugar Loaf Dam and Reservoir 


$12, 831, 000 
9, 213, 000 


enlargement 6, 063, 000 
Twin Lakes Dam and Reservoir 

enlargement 8, 311, 000 
Pueblo Dam, Reservoir, and 

powerplan 37, 758, 000 
Salida, forebay and af terbay— 1. 225, 000 
South Side collection system.. 9, 679, 000 
Hunter Creek extension canal 

and diversion dam-_.......-- 672, 000 
North Side collection system... 16, 282,000 
Snowden diversion dam and 

— —. —— 1. 030, 000 
Elbert Canal and powerplant... 6, 528, 000 
Twin Lakes-Otero, and Wapaco 

Canals, Otero and Wapaco 

powerplants --....-.--.----- 12, 926, 000 
Princeton, Pancho, Salida 

Canals, Princeton-Pancho- 

Salida powerplants 20, 646, 000 
‘Transmission lines, substations, 

and switchyards 11, 934, 000 
Municipal water system- 13, 761, 000 
General property..-.-..-...... 1, 046, 000 


Total construction cost. 169, 905, 000 


He further testified that between 
January 1953 and October 1953 the cost 
of this project had increased to $177,- 
432,000. You heard the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rocrrs] and the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. AsPINALL] ex- 
plain that instead of the small reservoir 
which was to be built above Aspen, 
Colo., we now have a reservoir four times 
that size and that it had increased the 
cost in the neighborhood of $12 million. 
They come before you and giving you 
the Bureau figures on this project 10 
years later say it will cost $169,905,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this is for 1½ inches 
Do not let anybody talk to 
you about giving them 6 inches of water, 


they are going to get 1 ½ inches of water 
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out of this 69,000 acre-feet for power 
and for municipal uses, and the balance 
for irrigation is to come out of the re- 
regulation of the Arkansas River. 

This is substantiated by testimony 
before our committee. 

Mr. CmrRIsTY. In conclusion, the Arkansas 
Valley in Colorado is in desperate need of 
supplemental water supply for irrigation, 
municipal and industrial purposes. 

Full use has been made of existing water 
supply that is economically feasible for de- 
velopment by means of separate projects— 
this account of the difficulty of proper divi- 
sion of water under priority doctrine of 
water rights due to variations in timing of 
the runoff. 

Possible reregulation of winter diversions, 
concentration of storage to reduce evapora- 
tion losses, as well as the proper use of new 
water from the Colorado River Basin, to- 
gether with proper use of remaining flood 
runoff, must of necessity come through a 
large multipurpose project, including hydro- 
electric power, wherein the benefits can be 
divided throughout the whole Arkansas 
Basin in Colorado according to need. 

Mr. Hosmer. Was your figure that they 
would have to charge around $7 or $8 an 
acre-foot to sustain this $10,881,600 revenue? 

Mr. Sartor. That is correct. It is a simple 
matter of mathematics; 69,200 acre-feet, 
and they expect to get $10,881,600 in 40 
years. 

Mr. ASPINALL, If the gentleman will yield, 
there is not any 69,200 acre-feet, because you 
have losses of 15,500. So really your net 
irrigation supply, as I understand the re- 
port on page 16 is 53,700. 


Some members of the committee, par- 
ticularly the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. HALEY] who has been on this com- 
mittee since we have begun the hear- 
ings, have recommended to the Bureau 
of Reclamation that they consider the 
Arkansas feature as a separate function. 
I have just received figures from the 
U.S. Army Engineers of what would have 
happened had the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Army Engineers done the 
thing that the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Hater] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, myself, urged, built the 
Pueblo reservoir in 1952. There would 
never have been a year, from that time 
down to the present, that there would 
not have been as high as 930,000 acre- 
feet of water to be used for the produc- 
tion of power and for irrigation in this 
Arkansas Valley; and this could have 
been done without any of the power fea- 
tures that are being included in the 
Rube Goldberg device that drops the 
water down there through this tunnel 
and down on the eastern side. 

Surface water supply—U.S. Geological 

Survey, lower Mississippi Basin 
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This is the forerunner of the Gunni- 
son-Arkansas project. Let me give you 
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another reason why this is the forerun- 
ner of the Gunnison-Arkansas project. 
The tunnel they are going to build is how 
big? Big enough to take 69,000 acre- 
feet? Oh, no, Mr. Chairman, that tun- 
nel is big enough to take 69,000 acre-feet 
through in any 1 month of the year. 
Why do they have it this size? Because 
they expect very shortly to come up and 
ask you to buy the billion-dollar Gunni- 
son-Arkansas project. 

Mr. Chairman, there is still another 
reason why the House should delay ac- 
tion on this project. 

Since the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs considered 
this bill, the present administration has 
devised new standards for water proj- 
ects. 

An account of this appeared in the 
Congressional Quarterly for the week 
ending June 8, 1962. 

The article is as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION SETS NEW STANDARDS FOR 
WATER PROJECTS 


The President on May 15 approved a new 
set of standards for planning water, power, 
and land-use projects which supersedes the 
highly controversial Budget Bureau Circular 
A-47 issued on December 31, 1952. The 1962 
standards are expected to result in the sub- 
mission to Congress of a somewhat larger 
number of proposed multiple-purpose proj- 
ects than in the past. It also bypasses the 
Budget Bureau as the executive agency to 
formulate and to try to enforce such stand- 
ards on the various departments. Generally 
speaking, these are welcome developments 
to Congress, which was highly critical of 
A-47. 

A-47 


President Roosevelt on October 4, 1943, 
issued Executive Order No. 9384 requiring all 
agencies to submit to the Budget Bureau 
reports on public works and improvement 
projects and to include Budget Bureau com- 
ments about specific projects when sub- 
mitting project planning reports to Congress. 
As the review of project reports proceeded 
under this Executive order, the Budget Bu- 
reau found that the various Federal agencies, 
notably the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior and the Corps of Army Engineers, 
applied different standards in appraising 
benefits and costs of water resources proj- 
ects. To try to provide a uniform set of 
standards, the Budget Bureau issued its Cir- 
cular A-47 on December 31, 1952, just at the 
close of the Truman administration. 

Congress repeatedly clashed with the 
Budget Bureau over both A-47 and its pro- 
posed revisions during the early years of the 
Eisenhower administration. Congressional 
criticism was based largely on the following 
points: (1) A-47 was so stringent as to fore- 
close approval of many water projects; (2) 
the Budget Bureau was allegedly arrogating 
to itself unauthorized authority in drawing 
up such standards and in reviewing each 
individual project; (3) the Budget Bureau 
did not have personnel qualified to formulate 
such standards; (4) A-47 was drafted by 
Budget Bureau officials allegedly unfriendly 
to reclamation and public-power projects; 
(5) the Budget Bureau delayed the submis- 
sion of project reports to Congress. Senator 
CLAIR ENGLE, Democrat of California, summed 
up congressional opposition to A-47 by call- 
ing it a banker’s approach to resource devel- 
opment. 

As a practical matter, A-47 has been gener- 
ally disregarded by Congress in recent years. 
It could not stand up under political pressure 
from Congress and from the various water 
and public-power lobbies, or under the his- 
toric rivalry of the various departments in 
the fleld of water and land-use development. 
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So the problem of formulating a uniform set 
of standards remained, particularly after 
the Senate on January 28, 1958, adopted 
Senate Resolution 148 demanding that addi- 
tional information be submitted to Congress 
beyond and above that regularly submitted 
by the executive agencies to comply with 
A-47, but the House failed to adopt a similar 
resolution. 

President Kennedy on October 6, 1961, ap- 
pointed a group comprised of the Secretaries 
of Interior, Agriculture, the Army, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare to come up 
with a new set of uniform standards. It did 
so, and the President approved the new set 
of standards on May 15. 


THE 1962 STANDARDS 


Basically the 1962 standards and A-47 pro- 
vide that projects may be built by the Fed- 
eral Government for the following purposes: 
domestic, municipal or industrial water sup- 
ply; irrigation; water quality or pollution 
control; navigation; hydroelectric power and 
energy; flood control and prevention; land 
and beach stabilization; drainage; outdoor 
recreation, and fish and wildlife development. 
Under both standards, a project is justified 
if the estimated benefits exceed the estimated 
costs. A-47 encouraged project planning for 
one major purpose, with other purposes inci- 
dental, and it was limited to the above pur- 
poses. The 1962 standards encourage multi- 
ple-purpose development, provide that “all 
project purposes shall be treated comparably” 
in allocating costs, and provide that projects 
may be built for purposes other than those 
specifically named, Among the other signifi- 
cant differences between the new 1962 stand- 
ards and A-47 are the following: 

1. Objectives: A-47 was designed to estab- 
lish “priority for projects yielding the great- 
est value to the nation” and to secure “effec- 
tive resources development at minimum 
necessary cost.” It stressed efficiency and 
economy. The 1962 standards are based on 
three specified major objectives: national 
economic development, preservation of out- 
door recreation areas, and “well-being of 
people.” The overall basic objective of the 
1962 standards is to provide the best use or 
combination of uses of water and land re- 
sources to meet both short-term and long- 
term needs. 

2. Benefits: Under A-47, projects were 
mainly evaluated on the basis of primary 
benefits clearly identifiable as gains, assets, 
or values directly resulting from the proj- 
ect. Under the 1962 standards, both primary 
and secondary tangible benefits based on 
monetary yardsticks and in addition intan- 
gible benefits based on “satisfying human 
needs and desires” are considered in deter- 
mining total benefits of a project. Benefits 
are sharply maximized in the 1962 stand- 
ards, as measured against project costs and 
also as measured against the evaluation of 
benefits under A-47. 

8. Recreation: The 1962 standards stress 
outdoor recreation and fish and wildlife 
development as equal with such historic 
purposes for building projects as flood 
prevention and navigation. A-47 treated 
recreation, fish and wildlife benefits as 
incidental. 

4. Public power: Hydroelectric power is 
upgraded in the 1962 standards, which pro- 
vide that hydroelectric power features will 
be incorporated into a Federal project where 
such power “can contribute advantageously 
to a needed increase in power supply. Long- 
range power needs, in the light of generally 
expected economic growth of an area, may 
justify measures initially to insure later 
availability of the full power potential.” 
A-47 measured Federal hydroelectric power 
development largely against “the cheapest 
alternative source of energy, including taxes 
and interest charges.” 

5. Irrigation: Both standards based irri- 
gation benefits on “the increase in the net 
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income” of farm output resulting from ir- 
rigation and reduction in drought damages. 
But A-47 sought an economic analysis from 
the Secretary of Agriculture on each irriga- 
tion project, as it related to the short-range 
and long-range agricultural needs of the 
Nation, and A-47 questioned the subsidy to 
irrigation. 

6. Domestic, municipal and industrial 
water: A-47 considered such project fea- 
tures “primarily a local and State respon- 
sibility.” The 1962 standards do not. 

7. Area redevelopment: The 1962 stand- 
ards specifically provide for project con- 
struction in designated areas of chronic and 
persistent unemployment. A-47 did not. 

8. Tax loss: A-47 considered tax loss in 
evaluating project costs, notably in rela- 
tion to public power. Generally speaking, 
the 1962 standards do not. They state: Al- 
lowances in lieu of taxes and taxes foregone 
will not be included in project economic 
costs, except as required by law.” Other 
factors used in evaluating project costs are 
not markedly different in the two standards. 

9. Economic life of a project: It was set, 
generally, at 50 years under A-47. It is set, 
generally, at a 100-year maximum under the 
1962 standards. 

10. Repayment: A-47 covered the sub- 
jects of cost allocation and project repay- 
ment. The 1962 standards do not. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has asked the four Secretaries 
to formulate new policies, standards and 
procedures relating to cost allocation, reim- 
bursement and cost sharing. 

11. Impact: Because A-47 was an effort by 
the Budget Bureau to impose uniform stand- 
ards on reluctant Departments and it stirred 
up congressional antagonism, it was gen- 
erally ineffective. As the President approved 
the 1962 standards which were drawn up and 
accepted by the four departmental Secre- 
taries, the new set of standards are more 
likely to be followed. 


UPCOMING CONTROVERSIES 


The new standards have not yet become 
controversial largely because the problems of 
cost allocation among the various purposes, 
reimbursement to the Federal Government 
and cost-sharing with State and local govern- 
ments have not yet been resolved. But, like 
A-47, the new standards ultimately are likely 
to become controversial too, though for dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Achieving uniformity in project repayment 
and cost allocation almost certainly will re- 
quire congressional action. This will set off 
heated congressional debate and sharp in- 
fighting among the various resource lobbies. 

Critics claim that the standards are so 
broad as to justify most proposed projects. 
If many more projects are presented to Con- 
gress under the new standards, the chances 
of the best projects being lost in a political 
shuffle will markedly increase. 

With the upgrading of public power, more 
projects will become involved in the always 
bitter public versus private power battles 
in Congress. 

With the upgrading of recreation and fish 
and wildlife development, these purposes 
will, for the first time, be in sharp com- 
petition with such old-line and sometimes 
conflicting purposes for dam building as 
flood control and irrigation. In fact, with 
the stress on much broader multiple-pur- 
pose development, there will be more com- 
petition among all purposes, and sharp con- 
fiict within the planning agencies as well as 
in Congress over various project features of 
the larger, more comprehensive projects. 

Experts estimate that there will be about 
a 10-percent increase in proposals to build 
water, power and land-use projects sub- 
mitted to Congress annually in the wake of 
the new planning standards. 

Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall on 
May 28 called the new set of standards “one 
of the most important steps” taken by the 
administration to date in the resources field. 
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The National Wildlife Federation on May 
25 hailed “the new importance given to rec- 
reation and fish and wildlife development” 
in the new standards. Sounding a different 
note, Senator Norris Corron, Republican, of 
New Hampshire, said the demise of A-47 
would “open the gates for more uneco- 
nomic public power projects and for an 
ever larger and more spacious pork barrel.” 


Mr. SAYLOR. I just want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that if you have any desire 
to go back to your constituents and 
explain your votes this week you will do 
one of the first things first, you will turn 
down this project. This project comes 
at a time when this country can ill af- 
ford $169 million expenditure in Colo- 
rado. 

While this rule was being debated a 
special report was reported from the 
Rules Committee asking that the debt 
ceiling of the United States be raised 
to $308 billion. A little later this week 
or early next week you are going to be 
asked to adopt a bill which will place 
strict limitations on farm crops, limita- 
tions that this country has never had. 
Certainly you cannot go back and tell 
your people that on the one hand you 
voted to increase surpluses, yet say to 
the farmers in your district who do not 
live in the State of Colorado that they 
must abide by stringent rules and regu- 
lations such as this country has never 
endured up to this time. 

I sincerely hope this bill is once again 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
consistencies of this week’s program be- 
fore the House bears mentioning one 
more time. 

We have before us at this time a rec- 
lamation project, designed to increase 
the production of agricultural products. 
We have on our calendar for this week, 
which I understand has very mysterious- 
ly been delayed until next week, a bill 
likewise to reduce production of these 
same products. There is also on this 
same calendar a bill to expand our na- 
tional debt. If it is our desire to expand 
the national debt and to further aggra- 
vate the agricultural program and to 
place additional burdens on the taxpay- 
ers and consumers, yes, then I would 
suggest that you pass the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas bill before us now, because it 
is a step in the direction that will cer- 
tainly accomplish this. 

We are doing this right in the wake 
of a statement by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture made before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives in support of legislation that since 
they have somewhat remodeled and rec- 
ommended to us for consideration: 

We have got to face up realistically to an 
agriculture of fewer and more efficient farms 
which can provide operators with good in- 
comes from food prices around present levels, 


And listen to this: 
Migration from farms to the cities would 
be encouraged. 
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Yes, this is what the Secretary recom- 
mends to the people who have been in 
the farming business, who have been 
established farmers, and who are not 
at this point asking for large expendi- 
tures of money in order to increase their 
production, but are rather plainly and 
simply asking that they might be able 
to continue to operate as they have been 
doing for the past number of years. 

We have just had an excellent dis- 
sertation on the problems related to 
this project as they pertain to water. I 
shall not cover any of that field. But 
let me straighten out the record some- 
what as to what is actually involved here, 
as far as agriculture is concerned. 

In so doing, I shall refer to some fig- 
ures, and I want everybody here to un- 
derstand they are not my figures, these 
are figures that were presented to the 
committee by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in defense of the project. 

This is what they say is good about 
the project, and why it should be en- 
acted. 

What are some of the crops that are 
going to be raised? Frankly, they are 
going to increase the production of al- 
falfa hay by 115,000 tons per year. 
They are going to increase the produc- 
tion of small grains by 2 million bushels 
per year. They are going to increase 
the production of sugarbeets by 150,000 
tons per year plus increases in beans 
and in other miscellaneous crops. 

Now, I ask the membership of this 
House whether they have a method of 
calculation or whether they have a sys- 
tem of mathematical calculations that 
can prove and show to me or to the 
citizens of this country how there can 
be any kind of fiscal responsibility in 
the expenditure of $250 and more per 
acre in order to accomplish the added 
production that I just referred to. 
When you look at the very same State 
we find this to be the case, that right 
at the present time they have 1,299,000 
acres in the soil bank on which we are 
paying them not to cut hay. If you 
want to expand this across the Nation, 
you will find we have taken 4,767 farms 
out of production and are paying them 
to stay out of production and not to 
cut any hay. The same thing is cer- 
tainly true of grain crops. And, in the 
very same State, again, I should say 
this: We have a feed grain program 
now, and what is the experience there? 
This year, 1962, by the latest report of 
the Department of Agriculture of the 
signup for this year, we find that they 
have agreed to take out of feed grain 
production 366,000 acres at a cost to 
the taxpayer of $6 million this year. 
These are the problems with which we 
are confronted as far as this project is 
concerned. 

Now, we have heard a lot of talk here 
this afternoon about reclamation proj- 
ects and irrigation projects and the de- 
gree to which they are related to agricul- 
tural production and how they have not 
cost the taxpayers anything and that 
they do not produce surplus crops. I 
want to refer just briefly to the annual 
report put out by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation which gives this experience in 
clear and concise figures. Out of the 
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7 million acres plus that are now in 
reclamation projects we find that 6.2 
million acres are used in the production 
of cereals, of forage, and all miscella- 
neous feed crops including beans, and 
sugarbeets, there are 418,000 acres of 
wheat, 527,000 acres of barley, and all of 
these directly involved in the farm bill 
that we are asked to pass just as soon 
as they dare bring it up. And, you 
might be interested in knowing what the 
cost of production on these acres is. 
The gross value is $662 million a year. 
Now, I ask you what does it cost the tax- 
payers to take a comparable 6 million 
acres out of production and to pay those 
people for not producing the same kind 
of crops. 

I mentioned a moment or two ago that 
we had a farm bill coming before us that 
is going to limit these same productions, 
and I wish I had time to discuss all of 
these, but let me just refer to it briefly. 
What does that bill provide? It pro- 
vides that the Secretary would proclaim 
a national marketing quota for each year 
equal to the total requirements of corn, 
oats, grain sorghums, barley, livestock, 
feed, human food, seed for industrial 
uses, and so forth—yes, a national mar- 
keting quota on all of these. What does 
that mean? It means that for every 
single bushel of additional production 
that is created in this area somebody 
else somewhere is going to have to re- 
duce by that amount, and the practice 
has been that we have a program of pay- 
ing for the reduction of an equal amount 
if we are even going to hold our own. 

Mr. Chairman, if we hope to accom- 
plish such as has been recommended, 
that we eat into the surplus supplies, 
then they are going to have to reduce 
even more than that. Coming from an 
area in which this has been the ap- 
plicable practice for many, many years, 
I can speak truthfully of what this 
means to farm people in areas that pres- 
ently are not requesting any kind of re- 
ductions of this kind, but are asking 
merely for the right to produce. I 
should refer to sugar beets, because they 
are one of the crops in here in which 
they are proposing to increase produc- 
tion by 115,000 tons a year. I have 
within my congressional district—and 
this is true all throughout the valley— 
literally hundreds; yes, and I might even 
say thousands of farm people who for 
20 years have been begging for the right 
to plant sugar beets at no cost to the 
taxpayer, at no cost to anyone. All 
they say is: “Just let us raise them. We 
have got the soil, we have got the 
climate, we have got the machinery; we 
have everything that is necessary.” 

Well, are we then under these circum- 
stances—and what a time we have had 
trying to get some kind of sugar bill out 
of the Committee on Agriculture this 
year—going to tell these people, or going 
to let these people know whether or not 
we are going to recognize them to the 
degree of giving them a little extra op- 
portunity to raise beets. But, no, we 
can get nowhere with that. However, 
we can come along with a bill of this 
kind which calls for an expenditure of 
$170 million, designed to increase the 
production in these areas. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am wondering just 
how long the public is going to stand for 
this kind of misuse of the taxpayers’ 
dollar; to continue to appropriate money 
in one instance in order to go in this 
direction, and then appropriate equally 
large amounts in order to go in the other 
direction. It does not only affect the 
taxpayer or the appropriations. As a 
matter of fact, I suppose if it were only 
the dollars; that is, the $170 million in- 
volved here, my generous nature might 
well say that “Well, perhaps we can 
overlook a part of the inconsistency.” 

But it goes far beyond that. Mr. 
Chairman, the irrigation costs, remem- 
ber, are interest-free. The irrigators 
can pay back only a small percent—18 
percent, I believe. This is how unfeasible 
the project is. They have to take the 
rest out of power profits which ordi- 
narily would have come back to the 
Treasury. So, in that respect again we 
find that the benefits to the irrigators 
themselves are not able to carry the bur- 
den, Suppose they had to pay the in- 
terest? It would more than double the 
cost of the project. 

Mr. Chairman, the consumer comes 
into the scene here, too. I know that 
all of us have an interest in the con- 
sumer, and we want to see that he is 
furnished with a generous supply of food 
at a reasonable price. But it remains 
as a fact that we are not going to pro- 
duce food any cheaper by expenditures 
of $250 per acre when the very same 
crops can be raised without an expendi- 
ture of any kind. Consequently, when 
they are dealing in a farm program and 
with price supports and all of the related 
items, obviously the true cost has got to 
go up, not only in the product itself, 
but as far as the related expenses are 
concerned as they relate to the taxpayers 
in general. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just add this 
item: I do this because of a personal 
concern. I do not see how we possibly 
can get to the point where we are going 
to consider adding restrictions to farm 
people that actually go to this point. 
When the agricultural bill was first pre- 
sented to the Committee on Agriculture 
there were provisions in it calling for 
dairy allotments, 

And do not forget that in this project 
there is the production of dairy products 
involving 14,500 milk cows and the added 
hay and forage that would be used for 
that purpose. They actually went to 
the point in proposed legislation where 
we were going to say to the rest of the 
dairy farmers throughout the country, 
“You cannot expand your production, 
by even one cow.” They even went to 
the point where the Secretary recom- 
mended that if a young man was going 
to get into the farming business he was 
going to have to buy a dairy allotment. 
Can you imagine us in the United States 
getting to the point where we were go- 
ing to have to buy the right to raise 
dairy cows? This is almost unbelievable 
to me. But, yes, this is the direction 
in which we are heading and if we want 
to get there the quickest way to do it 
is to continue to approve projects of 
this kind which further aggravate the 
entire agricultural program. 
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Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me 
say this to the House, that here you 
have a bill that certainly does not meet 
the best interests of the economy of this 
country; it certainly does not meet the 
best interests of the taxpayer, nor does 
it meet the best interests of the con- 
sumer. Consequently, in my humble 
opinion, this House would be wise to 
turn down this legislation at this time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
with great care to the remarks of the 
gentleman who preceded me in this well. 
I was impressed by the persuasiveness of 
his remarks constituting as they did a 
very strong case for the abandonment of 
any and all programs undertaken by our 
Government to improve the technology 
of agriculture. Somehow I cannot be- 
lieve that is what he wanted us to be 
persuaded of. Yet there is just as much 
justification for the Federal Government 
to provide relief to the farmers of the 
Arkansas Valley in Colorado by provid- 
ing them with a more adequate water 
supply for the irrigation of their crops, 
as there is for any of the numerous relief 
programs that are carried on by the De- 
partment of Agriculture throughout the 
Nation for the benefit of individual 
farmers and farming communities that 
are in distress and in need of aid. If it 
is to be argued that providing a supple- 
mental irrigation water supply to an area 
in distress will add to agricultural sur- 
pluses, then it can be argued with equal 
force that many of the programs of the 
Department of Agriculture designed to 
aid farmers in distress, will also add to 
agricultural surpluses. Furthermore, it 
will require many years to complete the 
project which will make the supplemen- 
tal irrigation water supply available to 
the Arkansas Valley farmers. 

The proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, which would be authorized by 
H.R. 2206 now before this body, is purely 
and simply a rescue program. The pri- 
mary purpose of the project is to bring 
relief to the farmers along the Arkansas 
River Valley who have been suffering 
during a long period of years because 
of a lack of adequate water for the suc- 
cessful irrigation of their crops, Not a 
single acre of new land would be irrigated 
by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

It would also provide municipal and 
industrial water, flood control, fish and 
wildlife, and recreation benefits. 

Flood control programs by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultrue and also by the 
Corps of Engineers have long been con- 
sidered justifiable where they are neces- 
sary for the protection of property, in- 
cluding the protection of farmlands 
against the ravages of early spring flood 
runoffs; but there can be no more justi- 
fication for a flood control program to 
protect farm croplands against floods in 
the spring of the year than ther can be 
justification for a project to provide 
supplemental irrigation water to protect 
the growing of crops during the late 
summer months. The principal dif- 
ference, however, is that flood control is 
nonreimbursable whereas costs allocated 
to irrigation are repaid by the irrigation 
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farmer over a period of years, although 
without interest. 

The Federal Government, through the 
Department of Agriculture, is carrying 
on numerous programs in every State of 
the Nation, which are designed to aid 
farming areas in need or distress. 

A very recent report by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entitled, “Land and 
Water Resources,” dated May 1962, on 
page 68, in referring to one particular 
program designed to aid farmers in 
various ways, makes the following state- 
ment: 

Technical assistance in conservation 
planning includes on-sight help to farmers, 
ranchers, and other landowners; group en- 
terprise systems for water management af- 
fecting several adjoining tracts; periodic re- 
vision of plans to reflect necessary changes; 
and the guidance needed to get planned 
soil and water conservation treatment prop- 
erty installed on the land. 


And still another place in this report, 
which is the latest word from the De- 
partment of Agriculture on this entire 
program of relief to the various farming 
communities and individual farmers 
throughout the Nation, we find the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

In the areas of the Nation that have the 
more serious land-use problems and greater 
agricultural hazards, special provision for 
land adjustments, for research, for the con- 
servation treatment of land, for education 
and demonstration, for credit, and for meas- 
ures to achieve steady economic growth 
should be encouraged. 

Another significant program that is 
designed to aid farmers in a distressed area 
is the so-called Great Plains conservation 
program. The intent of this extensive pro- 
gram was to stabilize agriculture in that 
distressed area. 


The vast program of the Agricultural 
Research Service in many instances is 
designed to bring relief to areas that are 
in distress, particularly in the control of 
plant disease and the use of insecticides. 

There is no question but that all of 
these programs are very commendable 
and very much worth while and should 
be continued in the interests not only of 
agriculture, but of the entire Nation. 

It would be decidedly unfair, however, 
for the Federal Government to continue 
with its vast program of agricultural aid 
in so many different forms which is car- 
ried on in practically every agricultural 
community of the Nation, and at the 
same time refuse to grant the one par- 
ticular type of aid that is needed in so 
many irrigated areas of the western part 
of the United States—a supplemental ir- 
rigation water supply which is so vitally 
necessary for the successful growing of 
the crops of those areas. 

It is impossible to imagine a farmer 
anyplace, being confronted with a more 
difficult situation than an irrigation 
farmer who is living upon and attempt- 
ing to make a living from an irrigated 
farm in the arid and semiarid regions 
of the West with an inadequate water 
supply—an irrigation supply that is ex- 
hausted in July or August. Under such 
conditions a farmer is required to either 
abandon a portion of his farm and save 
the water supply for a smaller area, or 
he is required to grow only those crops 
that can be matured with a very limited 
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water supply regardless of what the 
market conditions for such crops may be. 
Under such conditions a farmer is facing 
a situation that is almost impossible. 
His expenses go on just the same as they 
do during those years when he has a full 
irrigation supply of water. His irriga- 
tion laterals must be kept clean and in 
repair, his buildings and fences must 
also be kept in repair, his planting and 
cultivating expenses are just as heavy as 
they are in other times, his family must 
be fed and clothed and his children must 
be educated—yet he finds his income very 
greatly reduced. In fact, it is difficult 
to imagine farmers in any part of the 
United States more in need of relief or 
assistance and aid than an irrigation 
farmer in the arid West during those 
years when his water supply plays out 
before his crops are matured. 

These are among many reasons which 
compel me to fully support authorization 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hosmer]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express my deep appreciation, particu- 
larly to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the gentlemen from 
Colorado, Mr. ASPINALL; our longtime 
and revered colleague, Mr. CHENOWETH, 
and our very able colleague, Mr. DOMI- 
Nick; and all of the people concerned 
with water in Colorado who over the 
years have negotiated and worked on 
this particular project. The people of 
Colorado have made every effort to live 
and let live with their neighbors on the 
river. In drafting this bill, they have 
worked closely not only with the water 
interests of California, but with the in- 
terests of the other areas concerned in 
order to attempt to place in the bill pro- 
visions which would be fair to everybody. 

There was one proposed provision at 
which the Colorado interests balked and 
that was the placing of a reasonable lim- 
itation on the amount of water that 
could be exported through the mountain 
outside of the Colorado Basin into an- 
other basin. I understand their posi- 
tion, but it is one of the reasons why I 
must oppose this bill and oppose this 
project. We have heard a great deal 
about crops, farm surpluses, and other 
things this afternoon which are some- 
what confusing, so I think it might be 
well to review just what this project at- 
tempts to do. The map which was used 
previously showed an area of some 280,- 
000 acres along the Arkansas River in a 
narrow strip which would be given sup- 
plemental water. The supplemental 
water is not too great—it amounts to 
about half an acre-foot per acre per 
year. 

The reason it is needed is, of course, 
that the people who had farms along the 
river every once in a while would ex- 
perience a good water year and at that 
time move up a little way farther from 
the river and exploit a little more land 
with the extra water available that par- 
ticular year. Over a period of time they 
got to thinking it would be great to be 
able to use this extra land all the time. 
That eventually generated this so-called 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. In other 
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words, if they had remained in the origi- 
nal area that they could farm with the 
amount of water they had, they would 
be all right, but they expanded up into 
the arid areas, got to liking the occa- 
sional extra crop income, and now they 
want to have it all the time by irrigating 
these additional areas with the project. 

Now, as to what they propose, the 
project. You have heard of the freedom 
trains or the freedom buses down South. 
In effect, they want to build a freedom 
tunnel here through the Rocky Moun- 
tains here, and transport some of the 
water that would normally drain into 
the Colorado and send it to the other 
side of the mountain to drain eventually 
to the other States through which the 
Arkansas River flows. 

Unfortunately, this is an expensive 
proposition. It requires not only an ex- 
pensive tunnel, but it requires also a 
number of dams and reservoirs. Obvi- 
ously this is far beyond the capacity of 
the farmers to pay for. After all, they 
are only getting some 80,000 acre-feet 
more of water a year, not very much 
water. So the sponsors have added to 
this bill certain power features respon- 
sible for roughly half the cost of the bill. 
The water has a long way to fall after it 
comes eastward through the mountain 
at an altitude well over a mile, some 7,000 
or more feet. As this water drops, it is 
supposed to generate a certain amount 
of electricity. Unfortunately, there is 
not too much water, so it is not going to 
generate too much electricity. 

Therefore, instead of one plant they 
have had to put several generating 
plants into the project to increase the 
amount of power. Unfortunately even 
with several plants, since the amount of 
water that comes down is not constant 
throughout the year, most of it will be 
in the category of “dump” power which 
can be sold only at very low rates. Thus 
they are not going to get too much power 
revenue back. As a matter of fact, I 
think myself this would be a much better 
bill if we cut the size of the authoriza- 
tion in half, eliminated the power fea- 
tures, and accepted a net loss of the 
amount the farmers cannot actually pay 
back. As a further matter of fact, we 
might even have to accept such a loss. 

Thus because it is well known that 
even initially about one-fifth of the 
water is designated for municipal uses 
the municipal allocation is 20,500 acre- 
feet per year. That is going to cost us 
$13.7 million of this appropriation, but 
the municipal users will pay this money 
back in full with interest. Pueblo, Colo- 
rado Springs, and some of the other 
towns around there will pick up this tab. 
But, as inevitably will happen, we are 
not really going to be faced with agri- 
cultural surpluses coming out of this 
area. This is because somehow or other 
this 80,000 acre-feet of water that is sup- 
posed to go to the farmers will eventually 
be transferred over, somehow, to the mu- 
nicipalities to allow them to meet their 
growing needs. As that goes on, I as- 
sume that the Interior Department will 
change the payback contract so that 
they will get enough money out of the 
municipalities to get all of the water 
transmission investment back. 
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If what I have said so far is a little bit 
confusing, it is partly because of my in- 
ability to comprehend all of this and 
partly because this is somewhat of a 
confused project. It is in many in- 
stances, as has already been pointed out, 
costly, and has other drawbacks. I 
want, however, to draw a comparison 
with another project we have discussed 
in recent days, the San Juan-Navajo 
project. You heard it, you passed it 
through this House. The an- 
Arkansas project is a whole armful of 
long-stemmed American Beauty roses 
compared to the San Juan-Navajo proj- 
ect, yet that bill was passed without a 
record vote. The leadership, and I 
mean to say the leadership on both sides, 
employed every parliamentary maneuver 
in the book to prevent that project from 
coming to a rolleall vote because had it 
come to a rollcall vote it would have been 
defeated. 

My parting shot is simply this. If 
the leadership on both sides of the aisle 
fail to exercise as many parliamentary 
maneuvers, skills, and pressures to 
avoid a rolicall on the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas, as they did on the San Juan 
Chama-Navajo project, then it will 
simply amount to an act of discrimina- 
tion against the State of Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, the national development of our 
country since its founding is one of the 
phenomena of history that was brought 
about because we as Americans. were 
able to take the natural resources placed 
here and divert them into food and fiber, 
so that we have developed the strongest 
nation in the world. This did not come 
about accidentally. It came about be- 
cause we had the initiative and the will- 
ingness to obtain the know-how to de- 
velop the resources, as is placed on the 
marble behind me, when Daniel Webster 
said: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its great inter- 
est, and see whether we also may in our day 
and generation perform something worthy to 
be remembered. 


Those who outlined the political sub- 
divisions of the western part of the 
United States, when they considered the 
boundaries of the State of Colorado, 
made it an almost square dimension. 

Down the middle of that State runs 
the Continental Divide. The Continental 
Divide in many places rises 14,000 to 
15,000 feet. There during the fall, 
winter, and spring are deposited great 
amounts of snow, snowdrifts that go 
many times 40 to 50 feet in thickness. 
In the springtime, when the weather be- 
comes warm and the snow melts, it goes 
in two directions—one to the State of 
California and the other through the 
Arkansas River we have under consid- 
eration, and eventually flows into the 
Mississippi. 

The people of the State of Colorado 
began to develop their resources early, 
and in the 1920’s they entered into a 
compact with seven of the Western 
States for the proper development of the 
Colorado River. 
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In that compact it was provided that 
the State of Colorado, which supplied 
approximately 70 percent of the water, 
would have its proportionate share. 

In 1948 they entered into a compact 
with the other upper basin States that 
this water should be distributed to the 
States and Colorado would receive ap- 
proximately 51.2 percent of the water 
allocated to the upper basin States. 

The State of Colorado in cooperation 
with the Federal Government first 
brought about the development of the 
Northern Colorado Conservancy District, 
often referred to as the Big Thompson 
project. In that instance they con- 
structed a canal 17 miles long from 
what we call Grand Lake down to a lake 
in Estes Park, Colo. The city and 
county of Denver, without aid or assist- 
ance in any manner whatsoever, con- 
structed dams and reservoirs on the 
western part of the Continental Divide 
and transported water for use in the 
city and county of Denver. 

Mr. Chairman, the southern part of 
the State of Colorada, which is controlled 
by the waters from the Arkansas River, 
has not been fully developed. It is 
thought that if we are to have a proper 
development of the water in the State 
of Colorado, the passage of this legisla- 
tion is essential. 

It is true that the estimated cost is 
approximately $171 million, but as I 
have attempted to point out from time 
to time on the floor of this House, this 
comes under the reclamation law, which 
has a formula for the repayment of ap- 
proximately $150 milion of the $171 mil- 
lion. This is not a grant in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, because the 
reclamation law requires its repayment, 
and since we are to repay, in this 
instance, approximately $150 million, 
then the cost that is talked about in 
connection with a further deficit in the 
national spending does not have appli- 
cation. The gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL] pointed out before, there 
has been a tremendous amount of repay- 
ment into the reclamation fund within 
the last 4 years. 

This is like money in the bank, and 
while we develop this part of the coun- 
try, understand it makes its contribution 
to many parts of the Nation by virtue 
of the things that will be raised and 
enjoyed when this project has been 
approved. 

Mr. Chairman, we in Colorado feel 
that this is a proper development. We 
feel that we are obligated to make the 
repayment. We feel that if we are to 
go forward, then this project should 
be approved. 

Reference has been made to a possible 
buildup of surplus crops. It was my 
happy pleasure to first start the prac- 
tice of law in the southern part of the 
State. I know that cattle and sheep 
were the major portion of the industry 
there, and then, in addition to that, the 
money crop is that of sugarbeets. Cer- 
tainly we have a shortage of sugar pro- 
duction. We import into this country 
approximately 45 percent of the sugar 
that we consume, and the arguments 
that are used that this will lead to sur- 
pluses in other areas of crops that have 
now been put under bond, does not apply. 
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The wheat that is grown in that area 
is not in the agricultural irrigated area 
but in the dry land. A lot of the sor- 
ghum that is grown is in the dry land 
area. 

We feel that if we are to have the 
proper development, we should have the 
passage of this legislation, because it 
contributes not only to the welfare of 
the State of Colorado but to the entire 
United States. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further request for time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Morris K. UDALL]. 

Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to speak briefly in support 
of this bill. I think the Fryingpan proj- 
ect is a good project, and that it is 
sound. I hope I can assist in separating 
the relevant from the irrelevant. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Colorado 
have worked for this project for a gen- 
eration. Finally their day of decision 
arrives. Unfortunately, through the 
workings of chance, we have scheduled 
for consideration tomorrow a debate on 
raising the debt limit, this annual or 
semiannual exercise in futility that we 
occasionally go through around here. 
Whatever bill happens to be caught in 
this unfortunate circumstance, Lord 
help the sponsors. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the people of 
Colorado will be given justice on this 
measure, not on the basis of what hap- 
pens to be scheduled today or tomorrow 
or next week. If this was a good bill in 
the first week of June, it is a good bill in 
the second week of June. I would only 
say in concluding on this point, I think 
it is fortunate for us that Mr. Hoover’s 
FBI appropriation bill does not happen 
to be up for consideration this week. 
We are kind of shortsighted, and when- 
ever we are reminded that the question 
of the debt limit is coming up, we strike 
out at whatever measure happens to be 
close at hand. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the people of 
Colorado and the people of the district 
represented by the gentleman from Col- 
orado (Mr. CHENOWETH], who do the 
best they can in this dry land, will not 
be hurt by this matter of chance in 
scheduling this particular bill at this 
time. 

Now, this reclamation project will 
cost $170 million. This is a lot of 
money. However, one might assume 
from what has been said this afternoon 
that we are going to dip into the Treas- 
ury right now and raise the debt tomor- 
row afternoon by $170 million. This is 
not true. This project will take about 
8 or 10 or 12 years to complete. There 
are dams to be built, tunnels to dig, and 
canals to excavate. There are power- 
plants to be built. If one will read the 
report, one will find that in the first year 
of the construction of this project the 
total cost to the U.S. Government is 
$785,000. So, when one talks about the 
debt limit tomorrow, let us keep this in 
mind. The cost in the second year of 
construction of this project will be $6 
million, and not $170 million. It will be 
$6 million. And so it goes for the next 
8 or 9 or 12 years. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have talked about 
sound investments. Based upon some of 
the debate here today, one might assume 
that this was $170 million that we are 
going to throw down a rathole some- 
where. Mr. Chairman, reclamation does 
not cost; it pays. This is not a drain on 
the taxpayer. This will be paid back— 
a lot of it paid back—with interest. This 
is not bank interest rates, of course, as 
the gentleman from Iowa pointed out. 
But these rates of interest are somewhat 
similar to those friendly rates of interest 
that REA co-ops in Nebraska, in Kansas, 
in Iowa, and Minnesota receive to bring 
much-needed power to farm areas. And 
this REA program is good. When a bus- 
inessman spends $1 million on a new 
plant, we do not say it is money down 
the drain or money down a rathole. The 
stockholders say “there is a good, sound 
investment; it is going to create jobs 
and will build up the economy, and we 
will get our investment back with divi- 
dends and interest.” I say the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will get this $170 million back 
with dividends and interest. 

Mr. Chairman, reclamation has proven 
that it is good. It is easy for alert Con- 
gressmen to pick holes in any reclama- 
tion project. We have had some good 
and experienced hole-pickers at work 
here today. Reclamation has now gone 
full circle. It takes about 50 years for 
one of these projects to come to fruition 
and pay off. Let me tell the Members of 
the House about Phoenix, Ariz. Let us 
go back to 1911. If one had been asked 
to select the 10 least likely places in 
America to be major cities, I think Phoe- 
nix would have headed the list. It was a 
dry city of 12,000 people; when these 
people got water it came all at once right 
in the living room and flooded everyone 
out. It was a hot and barren country. 
When Teddy Roosevelt and other far- 
sighted leaders—and I can hear the 
sponsors in the Congress in those early 
days laughing at this Rube Goldberg 
project in Arizona—supported this type 
of reclamation, they probably did not 
fully realize what would happen. Yet 
this first, major project has now paid 
off. It cost $20 million. We take out of 
Phoenix $200 million every year in Fed- 
eral income taxes. Phoenix, Ariz., has 
700,000 people; it is one of the Nation’s 
major cities. We have millionaires out 
there now. Of course, some of them 
think they are going to lose all their 
money and that we are headed down the 
road to socialism, because of Federal 
spending and so forth. However, Phoe- 
nix gets larger and larger every year. 
Phoenix would be a little town today ex- 
cept for the foresight of the Congress 
back in the 1900’s when it decided to in- 
vest $20 million in this project. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said 
here about how much it cost to pipe 
water through a mountain. They say 
one never mentions rope in the house of 
a man who has been hanged. I think 
of all the men serving in this body the 
last one of them who ought to be talking 
about the transmountain diversion is the 
gentleman from Long Beach, Calif., be- 
cause the water he drinks out there is 
Colorado River water—a lot of it in Long 
Beach and Los Angeles—that goes down 
the Colorado River aqueduct. They take 
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it out of Arizona, pipe it over there 
through a transmountain aqueduct, and 
put it on the Pacific slope—on the Sierra 
slope—completely out of the Colorado 
River Basin. 

This is a major breakthrough, this 
transmountain idea. This is really im- 
portant. We have finally learned to put 
the water where the people are. We 
have done it in Colorado, we have done 
it in California and in Arizona, and in 
New Mexico in the San Juan-Chama 
project. This is important. This is not 
something to be ashamed of or to laugh 
at. This is a scientific, technological 
breakthrough that can be done efficiently 
and economically and we can pay for it. 

And so I think, in conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, this is a sound project; it is 
deserving of the support of Congress and 
is a project we will be proud to have sup- 
ported in the years to come. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was a member of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee in 
1955 and 1957 when the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project was considered. The 
Fryingpan-Arkansas was a good project 
then but it involved many unresolved 
problems in the State of Colorado and 
the Colorado River Basin and, for this 
reason, it was not ready for congression- 
al approval. The principal problems in- 
volved water rights and water use. 

Mr. Chairman, any time a problem 
arises in the Western States with respect 
to the use of water, it is going to take 
time and effort to resolve it and this is 
what has happened in the case of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Today, 
there is full and complete agreement 
within the State of Colorado on the di- 
version of this small amount of Colora- 
do’s undeveloped water from the Colo- 
rado River Basin to the Arkansas Basin 
for use in an area of Colorado where 
the water resources are overdeveloped 
and the need for a supplemental supply 
is critical. The project has been modi- 
fied since it was last before the Congress 
to provide additional water for use in 
western Colorado, and this has been a 
factor in resolving the water-use prob- 
lem as well as improving the overall proj- 
ect from a physical and economic stand- 
point. 

Thus, time and cooperative effort have 
resulted in the resolution of all problems 
within the State of Colorado. The same 
can be said with respect to problems 
that existed within the basin. Today, 
all seven Colorado River Basin States 
are officially supporting the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. Those agencies and 
organizations in my neighboring State 
of California that have previously op- 
posed the project are now raising no 
objection to its approval. Many studies, 
meetings, and discussion by and among 
officials of the States and agencies of 
the Colorado River Basin have contrib- 
uted to this improved attitude toward 
the project by those who previously had 
reservations regarding it. 

The use of Colorado River water 
for the Fryingpan-Ar project 


amounts to only about 2 percent of 
Colorado’s share of the upper basin’s ex- 
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pected entitlement. The effect of this 
small diversion upon the quality of wa- 
ter in the lower basin will be negligible. 
There is language in H.R. 2206 which 
fully protects the rights of all the States 
in the basin as well as the water users 
of western Colorado. This language 
specifically provides that the use of wa- 
ter made available by the project be 
subject to and controlled by the various 
compacts, statutes, and treaty which re- 
late to the use of Colorado River water. 
It also makes all project works and all 
officials and employees subject to the 
provisions of said compacts, statutes, 
and treaty. 

Language in H.R. 2206 also directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to comply with 
all the applicable provisions of the vari- 
ous compacts, statutes, and treaty and, 
in the event of failure of Secretary to so 
comply, permits any State to bring an 
action into the Supreme Court of the 
United States to enforce compliance with 
such provisions. 

With respect to the problem of water 
quality, the bill requires the Secretary to 
make detailed studies of the quality of 
water throughout the entire Colorado 
River system and to report the results 
of such studies to the Congress periodi- 
cally. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, Chairman ASPIN- 
ALL, and the other members of the 
Colorado delegation and the State of 
Colorado for the painstaking effort that 
has gone into resolving all of the prob- 
lems relating to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project and bringing this project back 
to the Congress free of controversy so far 
as the State and the Colorado River 
Basin are concerned. 

I know how much this project means 
to the economic development of the 
State of Colorado. I am pleased to state 
that the entire congressional delegation 
from Arizona and the State of Arizona 
itself are wholeheartedly supporting H.R. 
2206. I hope that it will be approved by 
the House. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. The Colorado River 
Board of California has stated until the 
Supreme Court case, in which the gen- 
tleman’s State is suing my State, has 
been decided and until such time as the 
Secretary of the Interior gets around to 
making a water inventory of the re- 
sources of the Colorado River Basin, it 
must oppose further projects that will 
consume water in the area about which 
the gentleman is speaking. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I am glad to 
have that correction. I understand, 
then, that the Colorado River board is 
now still opposed to the Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project? 

Mr. HOSMER. Not in the specific 
sense of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
but in the general sense that it is a 
project which will make additional use 
of water of the Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. As I un- 
derstand it, the Colorado River Board 
of California is the State agency which 
would give the official position of the 
State in such matters as this? 
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Mr. HOSMER. I am not able to an- 
swer that question in a straightforward 
fashion as the gentleman well knows be- 
cause there are many voices on water in 
California, depending upon what part of 
California you are living in, and which 
Federal projects you are bargaining for 
at the particular time and place. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Would the 
gentleman agree with me that there are 
agencies in California having to do with 
water which formerly were opposed to 
this project which are not now opposed 
to it? 

Mr. HOSMER. Yes, there was a deal 
on the San Luis project with some of 
the people interested in that. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. So that the 
answer then, I take it, to my question 
was in the affirmative? 

Mr. HOSMER. No; it was yes and no. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I wonder whether or 
not this unanimity in the State of Ari- 
zona is any prelude to the central Ari- 
zona project we might have brought up 
very shortly. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. It would be 
my hope, of course, that if the Supreme 
Court in its wisdom determines that the 
State of Arizona has sufficient water 
coming from the main stream of the 
Colorado to make a project feasible to 
divert that water to beneficial use, there 
would be such a project, and that my 
good friends from Pennsylvania and 
California will join me in attempting to 
get the House of Representatives to au- 
thorize a project for that very purpose. 

I hope this bill will be passed over- 
whelmingly by the House. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of supplying water for irrigation, 
municipal, domestic, and industrial uses, 
generating and transmitting hydroelectric 
power and energy, and controlling floods, and 
for other useful and beneficial purposes inci- 
dental thereto, including recreation and the 
conservation and development of fish and 
wildlife, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, in 
substantial accordance with the engineering 
plans therefor set forth in House Document 
Numbered 187, Eighty-third Congress, modi- 
fied as proposed in the September 1959 re- 
port of the Bureau of Reclamation entitled 
“Ruedi Dam and Reservoir, Colorado”, with 
such minor modifications of, omissions from, 
or additions to the works described in those 
reports as he may find necessary or proper 
for accomplishing the objectives of the proj- 
ect. Such modifications or additions as may 


be required in connection therewith shall 
not, however, extend to or contemplate the 
so-called Gunnison-Arkansas project; and 
nothing in this Act shall constitute a com- 
mitment, real or implied, to exportations of 
water from the Colorado River system in 
Colorado beyond those required for projects 
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heretofore or herein authorized. In con- 


ingpan. 
shall be governed by the Federal reclamation 
laws (Act of June 17, 1902; 32 Stat. 388, and 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto). 

(b) A reservoir at the Ruedi site on the 
Fryingpan River with an active capacity 
of approximately ome hundred thousand 
acre-feet shall be constructed in lieu of the 
reservoir on the Roaring Fork River at the 
Aspen site contemplated in House Document 
Numbered 187, Eighty-third Congress. The 

shall investigate and prepare a re- 
port on the feasibility of a replacement reser- 
voir at or near the Ashcroft site on the Roar- 
ing Fork River above its confluence with the 
Fryingpan River with a capacity of approxi- 
mately five thousand acre-feet, but construc- 
tion thereof shall not be commenced unless 
said report, which shall be submitted to the 
President and the Congress, demonstrates 
the feasibility of said reservoir and is ap- 
proved by the Congress. The Secretary shall 
expedite completion of his planning report 
on the Basalt project, Colorado, as a partici- 
pating project under the Act of April 11, 
1956 (70 Stat. 105), and said report shall 
have the priority status of the reports to 
which reference is made in section 2 of said 
Act. 

(e) No part of the single purpose munici- 
pal and industrial water supply works in- 
volved in the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
shall be constructed by the Secretary in the 
absence of evidence satisfactory to him that 
it would be infeasible for the communities 
involved to construct the works themselves, 
singly or jointly. In the event it is deter- 
mined that these works, or any of them, are 
to be constructed by the Secretary, a con- 
tract providing, among other things, for pay- 
ment of the actual cost thereof, with interest 
as hereinafter provided, as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with the contracting parties’ ability 
to pay, but in any event, within fifty years 
from the time the works are first available for 
the delivery of water, and for assumption by 
the contracting parties of the care, opera- 
tion, maintenance, and replacement of the 
works shall be a condition precedent to con- 
struction thereof. 

Sec. 2. (a) Contracts to repay the portion 
of the cost of the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect allocated to irrigation and assigned to 
be repaid by irrigation water users (exclusive 
of such portion of said cost as may be de- 
rived from temporary water supply contracts 
or from other sources) which are entered 
into pursuant to subsection (d), section 9, 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 
Stat. 1187), as amended, shall provide for a 
basic repayment period of not more than 
fifty years after completion of construction 
and shall not provide for any development 
period. Such contracts shall be entered into 
only with organizations which have the ca- 
pacity to levy assessments upon all taxable 
real property located within their bounda- 
ries. 

(b) Rates charged for commercial power 
and for water for municipal, domestic or in- 
dustrial use or for the use of facilities for 
the storage and/or delivery of such water 
shall be designed to return to the United 
States, within not more than fifty years 
from the completion of each unit of the proj- 
ect which serves those purposes, those costs 
of constructing, operating and maintaining 
that unit which are allocated to said pur- 
poses and interest on the unamortized bal- 
ance of said construction allocation and, in 
addition, within the period fixed by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, so much of the ir- 
rigation allocation as is beyond the ability 
of the water users and their organizations to 
repay. 

(c) The interest rate on the unamortized 
balance of the commercial power and munic- 
ipal, domestic, and industrial water supply 
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allocations shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as of the beginning of 
the fiscal year in which construction is 
initiated, on the basis of the computed aver- 
age interest rate payable by the Treasury 
upon its outstanding marketable public ob- 
ligations, which are neither due nor callable 
for redemption for fifteen years from the 
date of issue. 

Src. 3. (a) The Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect shall be operated under the direction 
of the Secretary in accordance with the 
operating principles adopted by the State 
of Colorado on December 9, 1960, and re- 
produced in House Document Numbered 
—, Eighty-seventh Congress. 

(b) The Secretary may appoint the two 
representatives of the United States to the 
Commission referred to in paragraph 19 of 
said principles and may, upon unanimous 
recommendation of the parties signatory to 
the operating principles, adopt such modifi- 
cations therein as are not inconsistent ith 
the provisions of this Act. 

(c) Any and all benefits and rights of 
western Colorado water users in and to water 
stored in the Green Mountain Reservoir, 
Colorado-Big Thompson project, as described, 
set forth and defined in Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 80, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, shall not be impaired, prejudiced, 
abrogated, nullified, or diminished 
any manner whatever by reason of the 
authorization, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. 

(d) Except for such rights as are ap- 
purtenant to lands which are acquired for 
project purposes, no valid right to the 
storage or use of water within the natural 
basin of the Colorado River in the State of 
Colorado shall be acquired by the Secretary 
of the Interior through eminent domain 
proceedings for the purpose of storing or 
using outside of said basin the water em- 
braced within that right, and no water, the 
right to the storage or use of which is so 
eons by anyone other than the Secretary, 
shall be transported through or by means 
of any works of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project from the Colorado River Basin to 
the Arkansas River Basin. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed (1) to investigate, plan, con- 
struct, operate, and maintain public recrea- 
tional facilities on lands withdrawn or 
acquired for the development of said proj- 
ect, (2) to conserve the scenery, the natural, 
historic, and archeologic objects, and the 
wildlife on said lands, (3) to provide for 
public use and enjoyment of the same and 
of the water areas created by this project by 
such means as are consistent with the pur- 
poses of said project, and (4) to investigate, 
plan, construct, operate, and maintain facili- 
ties for the conservation and development 
of fish and wildlife resources. The Secre- 
tary is authorized to acquire lands and to 
withdraw public lands from entry or other 
disposition under the public land laws 
necessary for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the facilities herein 
provided, and to dispose of them to Federal, 
State, and local governmental agencies by 
lease, transfer, exchange, or conveyance 
upon such terms and conditions as will best 
promote their development and operation 
in the public interest: Provided, That all 
lands within the exterior boundaries of a 
national forest acquired for recreational or 
other project purposes which are not deter- 


forest lands: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make his 
determination hereunder within five years 
after approval of this Act or, in the case of 
individual tracts of land, within five years 
after their acquisition by the United States: 
And provided further, That the authority 
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contained in this section shall not be exer- 
cised by the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to national forest lands without the 
concurrence of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(b) The costs, including the operation 
and maintenance costs, of the undertakings 
described in subsection (a) of this section 
shall be nonreimbursable and nonreturnable 
under the reclamation laws, the funds ap- 
propriated for carrying out the authoriza- 
tion contained in section 1 of this Act shall, 
without prejudice to the availability of other 
appropriated moneys for the same purpose, 
also be available for carrying out the in- 
vestigations and programs authorized in this 
section. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into an agreement with any public school 
district serving an area affected by construc- 
tion of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project pur- 
suant to which there will be paid to the 
district, annually or semiannually, from ap- 
propriations made for construction of the 
project, an amount substantially equal to 
the average per pupil cost of operating the 
district’s schools during the school year or 
term for which payment is made, multiplied 
by the average number of pupils then en- 
rolled in those schools who are dependents 
of persons brought into the project area 
who are engaged in project construction 
activities. This amount, however, shall be 
diminished by any payments made or antici- 
pated to be made to the district pursuant to 
the Act of September 30, 1950, as heretofore 
or hereafter amended (20 U.S. C., ch. 13). 


tributions to 
amount of tax revenues received by the 
districts by reason of project activities. The 
Secretary may advance a reasonable portion 
of the amount estimated to become payable 
under any such agreement during the then 
current or ensuing school year or term, but 
any amount so advanced shall be subject to 
adjustment after the close of the year or 
term if it does not fully cover, or if it more 
than covers, the amount to which the district 
is found to be entitled under the first 
three sentences of this subsection. The 
Secretary is further authorized, without 
duplicating assistance to which any such 
district may be entitled under the Act of 
September 23, 1950, as heretofore or here- 
after amended (20 U.S.C., ch. 14), to make 
available funds or facilities to provide space 
in which to carry on educational and related 
activities. 

Sec. 6. (a) The use of water diverted from 
the Colorado River system to the Arkansas 
River Basin through works constructed under 
authority of this Act shall be subject to 
and controlled by the Colorado River com- 
pact, the Upper Colorado River Basin com- 
pact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act, the 
Colorado River Storage Project Act, and the 
Mexican Water Treaty (Treaty Series 994), 
and shall be included within and shall in 
no way increase the total quantity of water 
to the use of which the State of Colorado 
is entitled and limited under said compacts, 
statutes, and treaty, and every contract 
entered into under this Act for the storage, 
use, and delivery of such water shall so recite. 

(b) All works constructed under authority 
of this Act, and all officers, employees, per- 
mittees, licensees, and contractees of the 
United States and of the State of Colorado 
acting pursuant thereto, and all users and 
appropriators of water of the Colorado River 
— diverted or delivered through the 


te shall observe and be subject to said com- 
pacts, statutes, and treaty, as hereinbefore 
provided, in the diversion, delivery, and use 
of water of the Colorado River system, and 
such condition and covenant shall attach as 
a matter of law whether or not set out or 
referred to in the instrument evidencing 
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such permit, license, or contract and shall be 
deemed to be for the benefit of and be 
available to the States of Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming and the users of water therein or 
thereunder by way of suit, defense, or other- 
wise in any litigation respecting the waters 
of the Colorado River system. 

(e) None of the waters of the Colorado 
River system shall be exported from the 
natural basin of that by means of 
works constructed under authority of this 
Act, or extensions and enlargements of such 
works, to the Arkansas River Basin for con- 
sumptive use outside of the State of Colo- 
rado, and no such waters shall be made avail- 
able for consumptive use in any State not a 
party to the Colorado River compact by ex- 

or substitution; nor shall the obliga- 
tions of the State of Colorado under the pro- 
visions of the Arkansas River compact (63 
Stat. 145) be altered by any operations of 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

(d) No right or claim of right to the use 
of the waters of the Colorado River system 
shall be aided or prejudiced by this Act, 
and the Congress does not, by -ts enactment, 
construe or interpret any provision of the 
Colorado River compact, the Upper Colorado 
River Basin compact, the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, the Boulder Canyon Project 
Adjustment Act, the Colorado River Storage 
Project Act, or the Mexican Water Treaty 
or subject the United States to, or approve 
or disapprove any interpretation of, said 
compacts, statutes, or treaty, anything in 
this Act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

(e) In the operation and maintenance of 
all facilities under the jurisdiction and su- 
pervision of the Secretary of the Interior au- 
thorized by this Act, the Secretary of the 
Interior is directed to comply with the ap- 
plicable provisions of the Colorado River 
compact, the Upper Colorado River Basin 
compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act, 
the Colorado River Storage Project Act (and 
any contract lawfully entered into by the 
United States under aay of said Acts), the 
treaty with the United Mexican States, and 
the operating principles, and to comply with 
the laws of the State of Colorado relating 
to the control, appropriation, use, and dis- 
tribution of water therein. In the event of 
the failure of the Secretary of the Interior 
to so comply, any State of the Colorado 
River Basin may maintain an action in the 
Supreme Court of the United States to en- 
force the provisions of this section and con- 
sent to given to the joinder of the United 
States as a party in such suit or suits, as 
a defendant or otherwise, and any person 
or entity whose rights may be affected, im- 
paired, or infringed upon by reason, or as 
a result, of such noncompliance may main- 
tain an action, suit, or proceeding in the 
United States District Court in and for the 
District of Colorado seeking appropriate re- 
lief, and consent is hereby given to the 
joinder of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and his subordinate officials, 
employees, and agents as a party or parties 
to such action, suit, or proceeding, as a 
defendant or otherwise. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior is 
directed to continue his studies of the 
quality of water of the Colorado River sys- 
tem, to appraise its suitability for munici- 
pal, domestic, and industrial use and for 
irrigation in the various areas in the United 
States in which it is used or proposed to 
be used, to estimate the effect of additional 
developments involving its storage and use 
(whether heretofore authorized or contem- 
plated for authorization) on the remaining 
water available for use in the United States, 
to study all possible means of improving the 
quality of such water and of alleviating the 
ill effects thereof, and to report the results 
of his studies and estimates to the Congress 
on January 3, 1963, and every two years 
thereafter. 
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Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project, the sum of $170,- 
000,000, plus or minus such amounts, if any, 
as may be justified by reason of ordinary 
fluctuations in construction costs as indi- 
cated by engineering cost indexes applicable 
to the types of construction involved herein. 
There are also authorized to be appropriated 
such additional sums as may be 
for operation and maintenance of the proj- 
ect and for future costs incurred under 
sections 4 and 5 of this Act. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas (during the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read and be open for 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The . The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 2, af- 
ter the words “site on” insert the words 
“Castle Creek, a tributary of”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 5, line 17, 


after the word “numbered” insert the figure 
“130”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 8, line 4, 
strike out the words “laws, the” and insert 
in lieu thereof “laws. The”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 13, line 7, 
strike out the word “thereafter” and insert 
in lieu thereof “thereafter, the expense of 
said studies to be no part of the financial ob- 
ligation of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 13, line 10, 
after the figure “$170,000,000” insert “(June 
1961 prices) ,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
further amendments? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: Page 
8, line 9, through page 9, line 14, strike out 
all of section 5 and renumber subsequent 
sections accordingly. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, this 
section which my amendment deletes 
places the people in this area in a very 
favored position, No other act involving 
construction has ever contained such a 
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provision. In view of the fact that the 
impacted school area bill has been re- 
vived by the House, I see absolutely no 
need for this provision. This provision 
modified the rules across the board with 
regard to construction in an area of a 
reclamation project and it should not be 
in this bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I ac- 
cept the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

The subsection was placed in the bill 
because of the peculiar economic situa- 
tion surrounding the County of Lake in 
the State of Colorado which at the time 
the subsection was proposed had a very 
small tax base and a very limited amount 
of facilities for schools with the definite 
knowledge that with the coming of con- 
struction, there would be an added bur- 
den, and it was thought at the time it 
might take too long to get the benefits 
offered under Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874. However, the experience that 
has been had recently with other proj- 
ects leads me to believe that benefits will 
flow under the provisions of these two 
public laws of the United States and that 
these needs in this particular area with- 
in the project area will be satisfied. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. I am very happy to 
hear the chairman accept the amend- 
ment. I introduced a bill today which 
would extend the impacted areas school 
legislation program to include any 
youngster who moved into a State within 
less than 6 years. I think these local 
communities that have to carry this ad- 
ditional burden of providing education 
for these migrant children are suffering 
a great hardship today. Therefore, my 
proposal which I hope the Congress will 
consider will certainly meet the problem 
that the chairman of the committee just 
spoke of and the problem that the gen- 
tleman wants to take care of by deleting 
this provision from this particular bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If I may address this 
question to the gentleman from Illinois, 
would that take care of the migrants to 
Hyannis Port? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am sorry I did not 
hear the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. GROSS. Would that take care of 
the migrant schoolchildren going to 
Hyannis Port? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. This legislation 
would make funds available to any child 
attending a public school who has lived 
in a State less than 6 years. 

Mr. GROSS. Then it would; would 
it not? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. If they would other- 
wise qualify for Federal assistance under 
this act, the answer is—yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SayLor: Page 
10, line 22, through page 11, line 7, strike 
out all of subsection (e) and reletter sub- 
sequent subsections accordingly. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, a few 
weeks ago we had the San Juan-Chama 
project before us, and the representative 
from the State of California offered an 
amendment to that bill which is just 
what is contained in this amendment; 
but the House in its wisdom turned down 
that amendment because they said it 
would be impossible to administer. 
There is no more reason for it in this 
bill than there was in the San Juan- 
Chama bill. Exchange or substitution 
of water is just as difficult to live with 
on the Colorado as it is on any other 
river. Besides, there is what amounts 
perhaps to a prohibition with reference 
to the Colorado River States. This will 
do nothing but make for a waste of 
water. I certainly hope that the Com- 
mittee will adopt this amendment and 
make the two acts that we pass 
consistent. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment because this is part of the agree- 
ment that was arrived at during the long 
legislative controversy. This is one of 
the California amendments. We say 
that it does no violence to the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas legislation. 

I would like to quote from a part of 
the hearings, questions by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH] 
on page 316 of the hearings: 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Do I understand, Mr. 
Ely, that it is now the California position on 
the Fryingpan that except for the 25-per- 
cent limitation you have reached agreement 
on this project? 

Mr. ELY. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You are supporting the 
Aspinall bill? 

Mr. ELY. I cannot say we are supporting it. 
I have no authority to say that. I can say 
that the objections which we had to the 
Chenoweth and Aspinall bills are removed, 
with the single exception of the limitation 
on transmountain diversions. 


With this in mind this amendment 
was accepted by the committee. I do 
not think it affords any real protection 
to the people of the lower basin; on the 
other hand, I do not think it does any 
violence to the bill. For this reason I 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Can the gentleman tell 
me how the people are going to handle 
the water going through the transmoun- 
tain diversion, how they are going to dis- 
tinguish it when it gets into the Arkan- 
sas River so that none of it will go down 
the Arkansas River beyond the border 
of the State of Colorado? 

Mr. ASPINALL. As to the individual 
drops of water, the gentleman is correct, 
because intermingling in these instances 
is the common practice. The amount of 
water which is brought over from west- 
ern Colorado is to be used in the State 
and no part of such amount is to go be- 
yond the Colorado border. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. I say to my colleague 
I would agree with him heartily but that 
is not what this section of the bill pro- 
vides. This section of the bill provides 
that none of the waters of the Colorado 
River shall be exported beyond the nat- 
ural basin. That is the reason I offer 
the amendment, to make the two acts 
consistent. 

Mr. ASPINALL. It is a part of the 
operating agreement, and the waters 
from the Colorado River as such will be 
used in Colorado, no matter where they 
come from. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: Page 11, 
line 19, through page 12, line 20, strike out 
all of subsection (e) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following language: 

“In the operation and maintenance of all 
facilities under the jurisdiction and supervi- 
sion of the Secretary of the Interior author- 
ized by this Act, the Secretary is directed to 
comply with the applicable provisions of 
the Colorado River compact, the Upper 
Colorado River Basin compact, the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, the Boulder Canyon 
Project Adjustment Act, the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act and the treaty with the 
United Mexican States in the storage and 
release of water from reservoirs in the 
Colorado River Basin. In the event of the 
failure of the Secretary of the Interior to so 
comply, any State of the Colorado River 
Basin may maintain an action in the 
Supreme Court of the United States to en- 
force the provisions of this subsection, and 
consent is given to the joinder of the United 
States as a party in such suit or suits, as a 
defendant or otherwise.” 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is also offered to make the 
language in this bill identical with the 
language in the San Juan-Chama bill. 
The provision that is contained in the 
language we have right now reduces law- 
suits to an absurdity. You now allow 
anyone to bring the Secretary of the In- 
terior into the U.S. Supreme Court for 
failure to comply with the laws of the 
State of Colorado. That is what the 
provision that is in the bill now states. 

I certainly do not believe it is the in- 
tention of this Congress to allow any ag- 
grieved individual in Aspen or on the 
west side of the divide to enter a suit in 
the U.S. Supreme Court against the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Yet that is what 
is contained in this bill. 

I am trying to remove that ridiculous 
provision from the bill and make this 
bill comply with the law that a week ago 
Congress said it wanted. 

I might say if we are ready to tackle 
revision of laws in connection with the 
bringing of lawsuits, let us do it under 
general legislation and not do it in this 
manner. Let us bring it before the 
proper committee, take testimony from 
the executive branch of the Government 
and determine what changes, if any, 
should be made. Let us not make 
changes in the procedure of bringing 
suits in a bill like this which ends up 
with absolutely asinine results. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Say.or to section 
6(e): On page 12, line 11, after the word 
“otherwise” change the comma to a period 
5 5 strike out the remainder of section 
e). 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I have offered to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will do what the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has in mind. 

There was a particular situation 
existing in the eastern part of the west- 
ern slope of Colorado which brought 
this to our attention. This was caused 
by the Bureau operation of some of the 
facilities in western Colorado of the 
Colorado-Big Donfried project. It was 
because of such situation that we saw 
fit to insert a provision in this particular 
section which would permit an individ- 
ual to sue in certain instances, After 
the committee had approved the lan- 
guage, I then wrote to the Department 
of the Interior asking for its position 
on the provision in the bill. This was 
after the bill was approved by the com- 
mittee. The Department of the Interior 
in letters dated July 5 and July 18 stated 
what most of us consider valid reasons 
for the exclusion of this particular lan- 
guage from the bill. 

I wish to insert these letters at this 
point: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 5, 1961. 

Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, AsrINALL: On May 4, 1961, we 
submitted to your committee the views of 
this Department on H.R. 2206, 2207, 2208, 
and 2209, bills “to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, Colorado.” 

This letter supplements and revises that 
report. 

In addition to the suggestions contained in 
our earlier report we would further recom- 
mend the deletion of the following language 
in section 6(e) of the bill, beginning on line 
10 through the end of the section on page 
12: “and any person or entity whose rights 
may be affected, impaired, or infringed upon 
by reason, or as a result, of such noncom- 
pliance may maintain an action, suit, or 
proceeding in the United States District 
Court, in and for the District of Colorado 
seeking appropriate relief, and consent is 
hereby given to the joinder of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior, and his 
subordinate officials, employees, and agents 
as a party or parties to such action, suit, or 
proceeding, as a defendant or otherwise.” 

This language constitutes an open invita- 
tion to unnecessarily burden the operation 
of this project, intended for the benefit of 
all the people, with a multiplicity of in- 
dividual suits with diverse claims for relief, 
which could well involve the actual opera- 
tion of the project in the injunctive processes 
of the courts. 

Individuals are guaranteed just compensa- 
tion for any property rights which might be 
taken in the operation of this project by the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution and 
by the Tucker Act, which provides a remedy 
against the United States for money 
damages in the event of a taking. The pro- 
visions of section 6(e) at lines 5 to 10 also 
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afford protection to individual interests be- 
yond the protection afforded by the Tucker 
Act through the medium of suits by any 
State of the Colorado River basin. This au- 
thorization for State suits is similar to the 
authorization for such suits contained in sec- 
tion 14 of the act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 
105), authorizing the Colorado River storage 
project. Deletion of the language, as we 
recommend, would therefore bring the lan- 
guage of this bill into line with the law of 
the river as set out in the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act and, moreover, would be 
consistent with the action recently taken by 
your committee in the case of the bill to au- 
thorize the San Juan-Chama and Navajo 
irrigation units (H.R. 7596). 

Manifestly, in a river system as complex 
and delicately balanced as the Colorado 
River, the right to institute litigation for 
specific relief should not extend below the 
level of the States themselves. Litigation 
which could affect the operation of the river, 
as distinguished from litigation seeking 
monetary awards for just compensation, 
could have, it need hardly be pointed out, 
substantial impact upon vital interests of 
the basin States, as well as upon the in- 
terests of the United States. 

The departure from the normal channel of 
relief, that is, suits seeking just compensa- 
tion under the fifth amendment for a 
taking, thus poses issues affecting most 
seriously the deepest interests of the United 
States and each of the basin States. We can- 
not too strongly emphasize the havoc that 
authorization for the indiscriminate initia- 
tion of individual actions could wreak in the 
complex business of the operation of river 
control projects. 

Finally, it should be observed that should 
an agent of the United States act beyond 
the scope of his statutory authority, any 
citizen adversely affected could enjoin the 
agent without the consent of the United 
States to suit. Larson v. Domestic and For- 
eign Commerce Corp. (337 U.S. 682 (1949) ). 
Such action is not that of the United States 
and the suit brought to enjoin it is not 
brought against the United States. 

We most urgently recommend, therefore, 
the deletion of the authorization for suits 
by other than the basin States themselves. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this supplemental report from the standpoint 
of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARVER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 

Hon. Wayne N. ASPINALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. AsSPINALL: This is in reply to your 
letter of July 13 requesting our views on a 
proposal to add certain language to section 
3(a) of H.R. 2206 and similar bills to author- 
ize the Fryingpan-Arkansas project in lieu 
of the language which our letter of July 5 
recommended be deleted from section 6(e) 
of the bill. 

Section 6(e) authorizes the joinder of the 
United States in any action brought in the 
Supreme Court of the United States by a 
State of the Colorado River basin to enforce 
compliance by the Secretary with, among 
other requirements, the operating principles. 
The language which our letter of July 5 
recommended be deleted from section 6(e) 
authorized the institution of suits for com- 
pliance by any affected person or entity. 

Section 3(a) as presently drawn requires 
that the project be operated in accordance 
with the operating principles. Section 6(e) 
does likewise. The su addition to 
section 3(a) set out in your letter of July 13 
would transfer from section 6(e) in some- 
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what more limited form the authorization for 
suit, the deletion of which was recommend- 
ed by our letter of July 5. 

While the authorization for suit as pro- 
posed for incorporation in section 3(a) would 
run to the parties signatory to the operating 
principles rather than to “any person or 
entity,” it would extend the waiver below 
the level of the State. It would, therefore, 
be subject to the same concerns expressed 
in our letter of July 5 and for the reasons 
set out in that letter we must recommend 
against adoption of the proposal. 

As you know, in connection with consid- 
eration by the Congress of the authoriza- 
tion of the Colorado River storage project 
(act of April 11, 1956, 70 Stat. 105) all efforts 
to extend the authorization for suit below 
the State level were rejected. You will re- 
call that Representative ROOSEVELT offered 
such a proposal which was rejected on the 
floor of the House. (See CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 102, pt. 3, pp. 3742-3744.) In 
the debate on Mr. RooSEVELT’s amendment, 
the dangers of authorizing litigation out- 
side the usually applicable channels and 
below the level of the State were empha- 
sized. It will also be recalled that the De- 
partment’s March 8, 1955, report on the 
Colorado River storage project legislation 
likewise recommended that any waiver of 
the ordinary immunity from suit run only 
in favor of a State. 

We would reiterate that if property rights 
of the districts signatory to the operating 
principles are taken in the operation of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project that district, 
Uke all other persons similarly affected, 
would be entitled to just compensation 
under the fifth amendment, and that should 
an agent of the United States act beyond the 
scope of his statutory authority relief in a 
proper case could be afforded under the 
doctrine of Larson v. Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce Corp. (337 U.S. 682 (1949)). 

We are, therefore, impelled to recommend 
most urgently that the proposed addition 
referred to in your letter of July 13 not be 
included in the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Although there was a logical purpose 
for the first inclusion of the language, 
nevertheless I am inclined to agree with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania as to 
the possible detrimental effect of this 
provision in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amend- 
ment be offered as a substitute rather 
than as an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania: On page 12, 
line 11, after the word “otherwise” change 
the comma to a period and strike out the 
remainder of 6(e). 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
perfectly willing to go along with the 
substitute that corrects a large portion 
of the defects that exist in this section. 
I hope, with the history that has been 
made here in considering the amendment 
and the substitute, the matter will be 
taken up in conference, and I hope the 
fon language will be corrected at that 

e. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall be glad at the proper time to ask 
that those two letters be made a part of 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

The substitute was agreed to. 
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The amendment, as amended by the 
substitute, was agreed to. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the committee 
is due a great tribute for having spent 
years painstakingly going over this mat- 
ter and bringing it to the floor of the 
House. I also think that on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle the gentlemen from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick and Mr. 
CHENOWETH] have rendered a tremen- 
dous service in making it possible for us 
who live in the eastern part of the coun- 
try to have a full understanding of this 
measure before we vote upon it. It has 
been demonstrated, I know, conclusively, 
at least as far as the gentleman from 
New York is concerned, that this is an 
area where our dollars can be well spent, 
realizing that 90 percent of those dollars 
are going to come back to the U.S. Treas- 
ury; realizing that the water in the up- 
per reaches of the Colorado tributaries 
will be used mainly for the purpose of 
irrigating an area that now produces 
surplus crops which would continue to 
increase our surplus crops were this bill 
not enacted into law. By the completion 
of this project we will then grow crops 
in the truck farming industry which will 
render better food at cheaper prices 
while reducing our surplus crops. 

I would say that to these men, the 
gentlemen from Colorado [Mr. DOMI- 
NICK and Mr. CHENOWETH] and other 
members of the committee, that we in 
Congress indeed owe a debt of deep 
gratitude. Finally let me say that I, as 
a farmowner in California, even though 
my State is New York, use Colorado 
River water, but that I heartily endorse 
this project and ask for its acceptance 
by the committee. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: On 
page 12, line 21, through page 13, line 10, 
strike out all of section 7 and renumber sub- 
sequent sections accordingly. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, this is 
duplication in triplicate. This is the 
general law of the land. It is written 
into the reclamation laws that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is directed to con- 
tinue his studies of the quality of water 
of the Colorado River system and to rein- 
force it. Two weeks ago in the San 
Juan-Chama bill we placed the same 
provision in the law and said that the 
only difference was that he had to report 
by the end of the 87th Congress. I cer- 
tainly hope that this amendment will be 
adopted and this provision stricken from 
the bill as needless duplication. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I rise in op- 
position is the same reason that I spoke 
about when the other amendment, 
which was a California amendment, was 
before the Committee on the motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
strike it from the bill. This is part of 
the agreement. I am inclined to agree 


with the logic of my friend from Penn- 
sylvania that we are studying the waters 
of this river perhaps too extensively, but 
on the other hand, in order to see that 
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the interests of the lower basin are pro- 
tected, I see no reason why this same 
provision should not be in the bill. I 
assure the Members of the Committee 
that there will be no duplication in this 
study as long as the gentleman from 
Colorado now speaking is chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: On 


page 13, line 20, strike out “sections 4 and 
5” and insert “section 4”. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a perfecting amendment, and is made 
necessary because of the fact that we 
adopted the first amendment which I 
offered. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, if my 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Saytor] will yield, the pur- 
pose of the gentleman, of course, is cor- 
rect. On the other hand, a part of the 
word “section” appears on line 19. So 
the amendment should read “tion 4 of 
this Act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania accept the 
modification of his amendment? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment to read on page 13, lines 
19 and 20, strike out sections ‘4 and 5’ 
and insert ‘section 4’.”. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2206, the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. I think that the argu- 
ments advanced by the distinguished 
gentlemen from Colorado [Mr. CHENO- 
WETH and Mr. Dominick], are unassail- 
able. This project has been under study 
and consideration for over 30 years and 
has been ready for authorization for over 
8 Hars. It was supported by President 
Eisenhower and now by President Ken- 
nedy. 

I originally had several questions about 
this bill, and I am pleased to state that 
they have all been answered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Dominick] and by the other co- 
author of the bill, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH]. 
These gentlemen have devoted enormous 
epergy and time in furthering this cause, 
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and in so doing they have been logical 
and reasonable throughout. 

I come from a crowded urban canter 
on the eastern seaboard, and it would 
be easy for me to say that I would op- 
pose this bill and thereby strike a blow 
for economy. The benefits to be derived 
from the project have no immediate im- 
pact on the 17th District of New York. 
But I cannot do that in all conscience, 
because the bill in the first place will not 
damage the budget. 

Every dime of it, except a limited 
amount having to do with national con- 
servation, is repayable within 50 years, 
plus interest. 

Second, it constitutes a major step in 
the maximum utilization of water and 
land resources in Colorado, and the en- 
tire Arkansas Valley will benefit, as will, 
indeed, the United States as a whole. 
Our country is hurt by flood damage. It 
is true, also, that the project will benefit 
fish and wildlife, provide additional rec- 
reational opportunities, help control 
sediment, and prevent stream pollution. 

Mr. Chairman, no one can even sug- 
gest that the gentlemen from Colorado 
I have spoken of are in any way fiscally 
irresponsible. They are among the 
Members of the House who have been 
sound and thoughtful in the use of tax- 
payers’ money. They are listened to 
with respect by every Member. They 
would not be backing this measure if it 
were not in the public interest to do so. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, as a New 
Yorker, I would like to contribute my 
voice to the support of this measure and 
my commendations to its authors. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? 

If there are no further amendments, 
under the rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. FasckLL, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 2206) to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, 
pursuant to House Resolution 606, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with 
the order of the House of last Thursday, 
further consideration of this bill will be 
postponed until tomorrow, June 13, 1962. 
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FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS IMPACTED BY MIGRA- 
TION OF AMERICAN POPULATION 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation which would 
provide Federal assistance to public 
schools in those school districts of Amer- 
ica which are experiencing a substantial 
influx of school-age population due to 
the migration of Americans. 

My proposal provides for school dis- 
tricts impacted by normal interstate 
migration of families to receive the same 
benefits now distributed by the Federal 
Government to school districts impacted 
by Federal activity. The Federal Gov- 
ernment at present contributes in excess 
of $300 million a year to 3,008 local school 
districts throughout the Nation whose 
public school population has been in- 
creased because of some form of Federal 
activity in those respective school dis- 
tricts. 

The Congress of the United States, by 
an overwhelming vote, has approved the 
principle that when the Federal Govern- 
ment establishes an installation or 
project in a local school district, which 
brings into that school district an addi- 
tional number of children whom the pub- 
lic school system must educate, the Fed- 
eral Government shall help defray the 
cost of educating these children. 

Last year, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, Congress extended the federally 
impacted areas school assistance bill for 
another 2 years. 

During debate on this measure, it was 
clearly agreed by proponents of this leg- 
islation that these vast expenditures of 
Federal funds directly to the local dis- 
tricts, both for operating expenses and 
construction of additional school facili- 
ties needed to educate children of Fed- 
eral workers, in no way constituted any 
interference by the Federal Government 
with the administration of local educa- 
tional standards. 

My bill extends this principle of aid to 
federally impacted areas to provide Fed- 
eral aid for each migrant youngster who 
has lived less than 6 years in the State in 
which the public school district apply- 
ing for such aid is located. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my judgment that 
this is a sound proposal. For many 
years there have been advocates both in 
and out of Congress who have described 
in great detail hardships which local 
school districts are suffering because of 
steadily increasing school population. 
The Congress of the United States has 
debated for many years the merits and 
demerits of Federal aid to education; and 
while I respect the views of both the 
proponents and opponents of Federal aid 
to education, the stumbling block, it ap- 
pears to me, has been in attempting to 
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justify across-the-board Federal aid to 
local school districts. 

There are no restrictions on travel and 
movement of population among the 50 
States in our Republic, and this is prop- 
erly so. Certainly we would not want to 
deny any American the right to move 
wherever he chooses for whatever are his 
reasons. Census figures clearly indicate 
that we are probably the most mobile 
nation in the world. More people move 
from one locality to another in the 
United States per year than in any other 
nation in the world. 

During the past 5 years, the Census 
Bureau reports that 50 percent of all 
Americans have moved to another loca- 
tion at least once. In some States, as 
much as 30 percent of the population 
has moved from one State into another 
during the past 10 years. 

While I would not want to do anything 
which would curtail this complete free- 
dom of movement, it appears to me 
somewhat unfair to burden the resident 
taxpayers of a local community with the 
entire immediate additional cost in- 
volved whenever a new family moves in- 
to a local school district from another 
State and enrolls its children in the 
public school system of that district. 

Throughout our Nation, local school 
districts have had to increase their 
budgets repeatedly tc provide for these 
additional youngsters. In the city of 
Chicago, when school reopens next Sep- 
tember, the Chicago Board of Education 
will have to provide facilities for 25,000 
additional children at an additional cost 
of $5 million a year for operating costs 
alone. It appears from the most reliable 
estimates which I have been able to ob- 
tain that the number of studerts who 
recently moved into Chicago from other 
States in this group will be quite large. 
More substantial is the additional cost 
involved in providing building facilities 
for these new students. 

The Federal Government assumes re- 
sponsibility in a whole series of prob- 
lems which arise between the States. It 
strikes me as being perfectly logical to 
ask the Federal Government to assume 
part of the cost of the initial impact 
on a community created by families who 
move into the community from other 
States, at least until these migrant fami- 
lies can become a meaningful participant 
in their new community’s economic 
stream. 

The alternative is either to have the 
local taxpayer assume the ever-increas- 
ing full cost of providing education for 
these migrant youngsters, or—and this 
of course is completely unworkable—ask 
the State from whence the families came 
to make some sort of contribution. 
Obviously, no one, including myself, 
would seriously propose the latter. 

My proposal provides that we follow 
the same formula for Federal aid to 
migrant students which is now incor- 
porated in the federally impacted areas 
school bill, The Federal Government, 
under existing law, pays one-half of the 
total contribution made by the local gov- 
ernment toward public education of 
those children whose parents have moved 
into the school district as a result of 
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some Federal activity in which they are 
engaged but who do not actually live on 
a Federal installation. 

I have selected the qualifying period 
of 6 years because it is my judgment 
that it takes at least that long for a 
family to be absorbed into the economic 
stream of a local community, and it is my 
further judgment that it takes approxi- 
mately that length of time before a new 
family starts making a sufficient contri- 
bution to the local taxes of a community 
to help significantly defray the initial 
cost of providing educational facilities 
for a youngster’s schooling. The 6-year 
base period would also help provide a 
local school district with Federal assist- 
ance for the first—and maybe even 
second—grade of education for those 
children who may have been brought 
into the local school district while still 
in their infancy. 

In my discussions with local school 
administrators, I find that the greatest 
rise in local school costs frequently is 
experienced in providing additional 
school facilities for the increasing popu- 
lation at the first- and second-grade 
level. 

The 6-year residence criterion which 
I propose would permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist local communities meet 
the initial expense of providing addi- 
tional facilities in education for these 
youngsters affected by migration of pop- 
ulation. Of course, all students in ele- 
mentary and secondary levels enrolled in 
the public school of a given district would 
be counted for Federal aid so long as they 
have resided in the State less than 6 
years. 

I should like to point out that my pro- 
posal would follow existing legislation 
for Federal aid to students who do not 
live on a Federal installation. Here, the 
Federal Government would pay only half 
the local contribution. But the Federal 
Government also pays the full amount 
otherwise contributed by the local com- 
munity for each child attending public 
schools but living on a Federal installa- 
tion, such as a military base. This pay- 
ment is made on the theory that parents 
of these youngsters attending public 
schools make no significant contribution 
toward local real estate taxes. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I believe my 
proposal is sound, since the Federal Gov- 
ernment already pays an amount equal 
to 50 percent of the local contribution 
for each child attending public schools 
in the local school district whose parents 
work on a Federal installation, even 
though they may rent or own property 
off the installation and even though 
they are making a full local tax con- 
tribution to local authorities. The 
theory behind this concept is that even 
though these parents make a direct tax 
contribution to local authorities, the 
initial cost of providing education for 
their children is so great that their im- 
mediate local contribution is not suffi- 
cient to meet the initial cost, and so the 
Federal Government makes the addi- 
tional contribution. All I ask is that we 
follow the same policy for migrant stu- 
dents moving into a school district. 
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We know that here in the very shadow 
of the Nation’s Capitol there are any 
number of local school districts which 
receive huge sums of money in Federal 
assistance for the operation of the pub- 
lic schools because the parents of chil- 
dren attending these schools are em- 
ployed by the Federal Government. We 
know further that in many instances the 
parents of those students who are being 
subsidized by the Federal Government 
own their own homes in these local 
school districts and pay the same local 
real estate taxes that all other property 
owners in the given school district pay. 

It is my hope that Congress will adopt 
this proposal because there is no question 
that many school districts throughout 
America have reached the absolute satu- 
ration point in increasing local taxes to 
meet the additional cost of providing 
education for children of families who 
have recently moved into the school dis- 
trict. 

My bill follows the identical formula 
now used in impacted areas for assisting 
local school districts both in current op- 
erating expenses and additional need for 
construction. I fail to see how we can 
justify a $300 million a year subsidy for 
children of Federal workers, even though 
those Federal workers make a full con- 
tribution to the local tax base, on the one 
hand, and then ignore the problem being 
suffered by local school boards because 
of an influx of school-age population 
over which the local school board has no 
control. 

My bill has the same guarantee against 
any Federal interference with local aca- 
demic standards that is now incorpo- 
rated in existing legislation affecting 
federally impacted areas. 

Under my proposal, local school boards 
would conduct the same type of census 
that is now conducted throughout the 
country in more than 3,000 local school 
districts to determine the number of stu- 
dents eligible for Federal assistance. 

The statement of findings and purpose 
in the preamble of my bill reads as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds that 
the obligation of a local educational agency 
to provide education to children who have 
but recently become residents of their school 
districts imposes a substantial hardship on 
such local educational agency, and that 
where such students came from outside the 
State, there exists a Federal responsibility to 
assist such agencies in providing education 
for such students. It is the purpose of this 
Act to meet such responsibility by providing 
Federal grants to local educational agencies 
for the maintenance and operation of their 
schools, and for construction of new schools, 
based on the number of students attending 
the schools of such agencies who have re- 
sided in their State for less than six years. 


For the purpose of this act, we define 
the term “out of State child” to mean 
a child who has resided in a State for 
less than 6 years from the beginning of 
the fiscal year for which the determina- 
tion is made. However, no child who 
may be counted for purposes of deter- 
mining grants under the impacted areas 
bill shall be considered an out-of-State 
child for purposes of this act. 
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This bill would provide Federal aid 
ony to schools which are maintained at 
public expense, under public supervision 
and direction, and without tuition 
charge, and would include both elemen- 
tary and secondary education students 
in the applicable State. This bill, as 
stated before, would provide Federal 
assistance both for current expenditures, 
identical to existing legislation in fed- 
erally impacted areas, and also for con- 
struction. 

The term “current expenditures” as 
defined in my bill means expenditures for 
free public education to the extent that 
such expenditures are made from cur- 
rent revenues, except where such term 
does not include any such expenditures 
for the acquisition of land, the erection 
of facilities, interest or debt service. 
What this means, in effect, is that the 
Federal Government would merely trans- 
fer to the local school district’s account 
the Federal contribution due to the local 
school district just as we now do in the 
case of the $300 million which we con- 
tribute to some 3,008 school districts 
which receive benefits under the feder- 
ally impacted program. 

In the case of construction, we use the 
identical formula contained in Public 
Law 815, under which local school dis- 
tricts now receive Federal aid for con- 
struction of additional school facilities 
in federally impacted areas. The Fed- 
eral Government, under this proposal, 
would pay 50 percent of the average per 
pupil cost of constructing minimum 
school facilities in the State in which the 
school district of such agency is situated 
for every child eligible for Federal assist- 
ance in the local school district under 
this act. 

Under this proposal, the local school 
district would initiate the application for 
Federal assistance, but such application 
would have to go through the State 
school administrator for action by the 
Federal Government. 

In order to qualify for such assistance, 
a local school board would have to have 
at least 10 children who have moved into 
the State over a period of less than 6 
years, but the total must be equal to at 
least 1 percent of all children in the 
school district who were in average daily 
attendance in the public schools of such 
district during the preceding fiscal year 
for which the application is made. 

I feel quite confident that with this 
limitation, only those school districts 
throughout the country who have suf- 
fered severe financial hardships because 
of the movement of population will take 
advantage of this Federal assistance. 

It is my belief that the administration 
of this act would create no more prob- 
lems that are now experienced in the 
administration of the federally impacted 
areas provisions in existing law. As 
youngsters reach the maximum 6-year 
residence in the State and are dropped 
out of the program, new youngsters 
moving into the State would become eli- 
gible. In any event, this legislation does 
recognize the fact that after 6 years, a 
family moving into a new State has been 
sufficiently absorbed in the economic 
stream of the local school district to 
make its full contribution to the cost 
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of public education in that particular 
district. 

It should be kept in mind that to 
qualify for such assistance, a youngster 
would have to move from one State into 
another. Conceivably a family with 
children might move from one school 
district to another within a given State, 
but because the State government makes 
its contribution to local school districts, 
the guiding criterion in determining 
qualification for Federal assistance is 
the 6-year residency in a State and not 
the particular school district. It then 
becomes readily clear that students mov- 
ing out of a large city into the suburbs 
would not become eligible for this as- 
sistance if they have lived in the State 
longer than 6 years. 

I have tried in this bill to recognize 
the fact that many urban communities 
of America are suffering very serious 
financial problems in maintaining their 
public educational system because in 
many of these large urban communities, 
there has been a moving out of the city 
into the suburb of the higher wage earn- 
er at a time when a large percentage 
of unskilled workers from the rural com- 
munities of America are moving into 
large cities. We are experiencing a 
strange phenomenon in America where 
real estate property owners are moving 
out of the city into the suburbs, on the 
one hand, but the overall public school 
population of the large cities is not di- 
minishing by a commensurate number 
because unskilled workers, usually with 
large families, are moving into the cities 
with no immediate contribution toward 
local taxes. 

There is sufficient evidence in many 
instances that unskilled workers moving 
into large industrial areas cannot im- 
mediately adapt themselves to urban 
life and, therefore, are not able to make 
any significant contribution to the local 
tax base; but the fact remains indis- 
putable that these migrant workers’ 
families must be provided public school 
education. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made a sincere 
effort in this legislation to recognize the 
plight of the local taxpayer in our large 
urban areas. But it should also be recog- 
nized that the shifting of American pop- 
ulation is a continuing process through- 
out the country, and it would be a 
mistake to think that this legislation was 
designed only to help the urban com- 
munities of America, albeit these are the 
communities that are experiencing today 
the greatest problem in providing ade- 
quate education in their public schools. 

The bill which I have introduced is 
an authorization bill and provides no 
guidelines for the actual cost of this 
program because I believe this is a func- 
tion which the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will assume when we have had some 
indication from local school boards as 
to how many of their children would 
actually qualify for this legislation. 
However, the best available figures which 
I have been able to compute from the 
1960 census indicate that approximately 
900,000 school-age children move an- 
nually in the United States. This is only 
an estimate, and I am inclined to think 
that the figure is high; but on the basis 
of this figure, it would appear that to 
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implement this program with sufficient 
appropriations would require no more 
money than is now being spent by the 
Federal Government under its assistance 
to federally impacted school districts, 
The best estimate that I have been able 
to obtain, therefore, for the cost of this 
program would be approximately $300 
million a year. 

I am extremely hopeful, Mr. Speaker, 
that this legislation will receive early 
consideration by Congress. This does 
not establish any startling mew prec- 
edent, but rather recognizes the fact 
that in a republic of 50 States, serious 
problems do develop in local communi- 
ties as the population of this Republic 
exercises its right to move from one 
State to another and from one commu- 
nity to another for whatever their rea- 
sons. Since local communities cannot 
obtain any assistance from the school 
districts from which these youngsters 
have moved, it stands to reason, then, 
that the Federal Government should as- 
sist the local community in meeting the 
initial cost, which usually is the largest 
cost, in providing education for these 
new students. 

I fail to see how anyone would object 
to this principle when we already are 
spending more than $300 million of Fed- 
eral funds every year to help federally 
impacted school districts. If this Fed- 
eral assistance to federally impacted 
school districts was limited only to the 
children of the military, one could argue 
that this is part of our national defense 
effort; but this is not the case. Thou- 
sands of youngsters of Federal em- 
ployees help bring additional revenue 
from the Federal Government to the lo- 
cal school districts, even though their 
parents who are employed by the Fed- 
eral Government may have absolutely 
nothing to do with national defense. 

It is for this reason that I hope Con- 
gress will enact this form of assistance 
to the hard-pressed local school districts 
of America. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of my bill fol- 
lows: 

H.R. 12089 
A bill to provide Federal assistance to local 
educational agencies to assist them to 
meet the financial burden resulting from 
the entry into their school systems of chil- 
dren from outside the State 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1962.” 

TITLE I-—GENERAL 
Statement of findings and purpose 

Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds that 
the obligation of a local educational agen- 
cy to provide education to children who have 
but recently become residents of their school 
districts imposes a substantial hardship on 
such local educational agency, and that 
where such students came from outside the 
State, there exists a Federal responsibility 
to assist such agencies in providing educa- 
tion for such students. It is the purpose of 
this Act to meet such responsibility by pro- 
viding Federal grants to local educational 
agencies for the maintenance and operation 
of their schools, and for construction of new 
schools, based on the number of students at- 
tending the schools of such agencies who 


have resided in their State for less than six 
years. 
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Definitions 


Sec. 102. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “out-of-State child” means 
a child who has resided in the State for 
less than six years from the beginning of the 
fiscal year for which the determination is 
made. No child who may be counted for 
purposes of determining grants under the 
Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress), shall be considered 
an “out-of-State child” for purposes of this 
Act. 

(2) The term “child” means any child who 
is within the age limits for which the ap- 
plicable State provides free public educa- 
tion. 

(3) The term “free public education” 
means education which is provided at pub- 
lic expense, under public supervision and 
direction, and without tuition charge, and 
which is provided as elementary or secondary 
education in the applicable State. 

(4) The term “current expenditures” 
means expenditures for free public educa- 
tion to the extent that such expenditures 
are made from current revenues, except that 
such term does not include any such ex- 
penditure for the acquisition of land, the 
erection of facilities, interest, or debt serv- 
ice. 

(5) The average per pupil cost of con- 
structing minimum school facilities in the 
State in which the school district of a local 
educational agency is situated shall be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner on the basis of 
the contract cost per square foot under 
contracts for the construction of school facil- 
ities (exclusive of costs of site improve- 
ments, equipment, and architectural, engi- 
neering, and legal fees) entered into in the 
State for the base year designated in the 
application, increased by a percentage esti- 
mated by the Commissioner to represent ad- 
ditional costs for site improvements, equip- 
ment, and architectural, engineering, and 
legal fees, and multiplied by a factor esti- 
mated by the Commissioner to represent the 
area needed per pupil in minimum school 
facilities. If the Commissioner finds that 
the information available for the State con- 
cerned for such preceding fiscal year is in- 
adequate or not sufficiently representative, 
he shall determine such cost on the basis of 
such information as he has available and 
after consultation with the State education- 
al agency. The cost of constructing mini- 
mum school facilities in the school district 
of a local educational agency shall be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner, after consulta- 
tion with the State and local educational 
agencies, on the basis of such information as 
may be contained in the application of such 
local educational agency and such other in- 
formation as he may obtain. 

(6) Estimates of membership, and all 
other determinations with respect to eligi- 
bility and maximum amount of payment, 
shall be made as of the time of the approval 
of the application for which made, and shall 
be made on the basis of the best information 
available at the time of such approval. 

(7) The terms “construct”, construet- 
ing”, and “construction” include the prep- 
aration of drawings and specifications for 
school facilities; erecting, building, acquir- 
ing, altering, remodeling, improving, or ex- 
tending school facilities; and the inspection 
and supervision of the construction of school 
facilities. 

(8) The term “school facilities” includes 
classrooms and related facilities; and initial 
equipment, machinery, and utilities neces- 
sary or appropriate for school purposes. 
Such term does not include athletic stadi- 
ums, or structures or facilities intended pri- 
marily for athletic exhibitions, contests, or 
games or other events for which admission 
is to be charged to the general public. 

(9) Whether or not school facilities are 
minimum schoo] facilities shall be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner, after consulta- 
tion with the State and local educational 
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agencies in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by him. 

(10) The term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of free 
public education in a county, township, in- 
dependent, or other school district located 
within a State. Such term includes any 
State agency which directly operates and 
maintains facilities for providing free pub- 
lic education or which has responsibility for 
the provision of such facilities. 

(11) The term “State educational agen- 
cy” means the officer or agency primarily 
responsible for the State supervision of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. 

(12) The term State“ means a State, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, or 
Wake Island. 

(13) The term “Commissioner” means the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

(14) The term “base year” means the 
regular school year preceding the fiscal year 
in which an application was filed under 
title III or the regular school year preceding 
such school year, as may be designated in 
the application; and 

(15) The term “increase period” means the 
period of two consecutive regular school 
years immediately following such base year. 

(16) Membership of schools and average 
daily attendance shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with State law or, in the absence 
of State law governing such a determination, 
in accordance with regulations of the Com- 
missioner; except that, notwithstanding any 
other provision of this Act, where the local 
educational agency of the school district 
in which any child resides makes or con- 
tracts to make a tuition payment for the 
free public education of such child in a 
school situated in another school district, 
for purposes of this Act the attendance of 
such child at such school shall be held and 
considered (A) to be attendance at and 
membership of a school of the local educa- 
tional agency so making or contracting to 
make such tuition payment, and (B) not 
to be attendance at or membership of a 
school of the local educational agency re- 
ceiving such tuition payment or entitled to 
receive such tuition payment under the 
contract. 

Administration 


Sec. 103. (a) In the administration of 
this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over the 
personnel, curriculum, or program of in- 
struction of any school or school system of 
any local or State educational agency. 

(b) The Commissioner shall administer 
this Act, and he may make such regulations 
and perform such other functions as he finds 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

(c) The Commissioner shall include in his 
annual report to the Congress a full report 
of the administration of his functions under 
this Act, including a detailed statement of 
receipts and disbursements. 

(d) In carrying out his functions under 
this Act, the Commissioner is authorized, 
pursuant to proper agreement with any other 
Federal department or agency, to utilize the 
services and facilities of such department or 
agency. Payment to cover the cost of such 
utilization shall be made either in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, as may be pro- 
vided in such agreement. The Commissioner 
is authorized to delegate to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Office of Education any of his 
functions under this Act except the making 
of regulations. 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR MAINTENANCE AND 
OPERATION 


Children with respect to whom payments 
are made 

Sec. 201. For the purpose of computing the 

amount to which a local educational agency 
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is entitled under this title for any fiscal year, 
the Commissioner shall determine the num- 
ber of out-of-State children who were in 
average daily attendance at the schools of 
such agency, and for whom such agency 
provided free public education, during such 
fiscal year. 


Amount of payments 


Sec. 202 (a) The amount to which a local 
educational agency is entitled under this 
title for any fiscal year shall be an amount 
equal to one-half of the local contribution 
rate (determined under subsection (d)) 
multiplied by the number of children deter- 
mined under section 201. 

(b) No local educational agency shall be 
entitled to receive any payment for a fiscal 
year with respect to a number of children 
determined under section 201, unless the 
number of children who were in average 
daily attendance during such year and to 
whom such section applies— | 

(1) is ten or more, and 

(2) amounts to 3 per centum or more of 
the total number of children who were in 
average daily attendance during such year 
and for whom such agency provided free 
public education. 

(c) The determination whether a local 
educational agency has met the percentage 
requirement for eligibility under subsection 
(b) for any fiscal year shall be made on the 
basis of estimates by the Commissioner made 
prior to the close of such year, except that 
an underestimate made by the Commission- 
er pursuant to the foregoing provisions of 
this sentence shall not operate to deprive an 
agency of its entitlement to any payments 
under this title to which it would be entitled 
had the estimate been accurate. 

(d) The local contribution rate for a lo- 
cal educational agency (other than a local 
educational agency in Puerto Rico, Wake Is- 
land, Guam, or the Virgin Islands, or in a 
State in which a substantial proportion of 
the land is in unorganized territory for which 
a State agency is the local educational agen- 
cy, or in a State in which there is only one 
local educational agency) for any fiscal year 
shall be computed by the Commissioner, aft- 
er consultation with the State educational 
agency and the local educational agency, in 
the following manner: 

(1) he shall determine which school dis- 
tricts within the State are in his judgment 
generally comparable to the school district 
of the agency for which the computation is 
being made; and 

(2) he shall then divide (A) the aggregate 
current expenditures, during the second fis- 
cal year preceding the fiscal year for which 
he is making the computation, which the lo- 
cal educational agencies of such comparable 
school districts made from revenues derived 
from local sources, by (B) the aggregate 
number of children in average daily attend- 
ance to whom such agencies provided free 
public education during such second preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

The local contribution rate shall be an 
amount equal to the quotient obtained under 
clause (2) of this subsection. If, in the 
judgment of the Commissioner, the current 
expenditures in those school districts which 
he has selected under clause (1) are not rea- 
sonably comparable because of unusual geo- 
graphical factors which affect the current 
expenditures necessary to maintain, in the 
school district of the local educational agen- 
cy for which the computation is being made 
a level of education equivalent to that 
maintained in such other districts, the Com- 
missioner may increase the local contribu- 
tion rate for such agency by such amount as 
he determines will compensate such agency 
for the increase in current expenditures ne- 
cessitated by such unusual geographical fac- 
tors. In no event shall the local contribution 
rate for any local educational agency in any 
State (other than Puerto Rico, Wake Island, 
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Guam, or the Virgin Islands) for any fiscal 
year be less than (i) 50 per centum of the 
average per pupil expenditure in such State 
or (ii) 50 per centum of the average per 
pupil expenditure in the United States 
(which for the purposes of this sentence and 
the next sentence means the fifty States and 
the District of Columbia), but not to ex- 
ceed the average per pupil expenditure in 
the State. For the purposes of the preceding 
sentence the “average per pupil expenditure” 
in a State, or in the United States, shall be 
the aggregate current expenditures, during 
the second fiscal year preceding the fiscal 
year for which the computation is made, of 
all local educational agencies in the State, 
or in the United States, as the case may be 
(without regard to the sources of funds from 
which such expenditures are made), divided 
by the aggregate number of children in aver- 
age daily attendance to whom such agencies 
provided free public education during such 
preceding fiscal year. The local contribution 
rate for any local educational agency in 
Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the Vir- 
gin Islands, or in a State in which a sub- 
stantial proportion of the land is in un- 
organized territory for which a State agency 
is the local educational agency, or in a State 
in which there is only one local educational 
agency, shall be determined for any fiscal 
year by the Commissioner in accordance with 
policies and principles which will, in his 
judgment, best effectuate the purposes of 
this title and most nearly approximate the 
policies and principles provided herein for 
determining local contribution rates in other 
States. 


Method of making payments 

Sec. 203. (a) No local educational agency 
shall be entitled to any payment under this 
title for any fiscal year except upon applica- 
tion therefor, submitted through the State 
educational agency and filed in accordance 
with regulations of the Commissioner, which 
application gives adequate assurance that 
the local educational agency will submit 
such reports as the Commissioner may rea- 
sonably require to determine the amount to 
which such agency is entitled under this 
title. 

(b) The Commissioner shall, subject to 
the provisions of subsection (c), from time 
to time pay to each local educational agency, 
in advance or otherwise, the amount which 
he estimates such agency is entitled to re- 
ceive under this title. Such estimates shall 
take into account the extent (if any) to 
which any previous estimate of the amount 
to be paid such agency under this title 
(whether or not in the same fiscal year) was 
greater or less than the amount which should 
have been paid to it. Such payments shall 
be made through the disbursing facilities of 
the Department of the Treasury and prior 
to audit or settlement by the General 
Accounting Office. 

(c) If the funds appropriated for a fiscal 
year for making payments provided in this 
title are not sufficient to pay in full the total 
amounts which the Commissioner estimates 
all local educational agencies will be entitled 
to receive under this title for such year, the 
amount thus appropriated shall be avail- 
able for payment of a percentage of the 
amount to which each local educational 
agency is entitled under this title, such per- 
centage to be equal to the percentage which 
the amount appropriated is of the amount 
to which all such agencies are entitled under 
this section. 

TITLE WI—GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 
Authority for grants 


Sec. 301. The Commissioner shall make 
grants as provided in this title to assist local 
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educational agencies which have had a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of out-of- 
State children attending their schools to 
construct minimum school facilities for such 


ated for administration, shall 
remain available until expended. 
Establishment of priorities 

Sec, 302. The Commissioner shall from 
time to time set dates by which applications 
for payments under this title must be filed. 
The Commissioner shall by regulation pre- 
scribe an order of priority, based on relative 
urgency of need, to be followed in approving 
applications in the event the funds appro- 
priated under this title and remaining avail- 
able on any such date for payment to local 
educational agencies are less than the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of the projects with 
respect to which applications have been 
filed prior to such date (and for which funds 
under this title have not already been obli- 
gated). Only applications meeting the con- 
ditions for approval under this title (other 
than section 305 (b) (2) ()) shall be consid- 
ered applications for purposes of the preced- 
ing sentence, 

Federal share for any project 

Sec. 303. Subject to section 304 (which 
imposes limitations on the total of the pay- 
ments which may be made to any local edu- 
cational agency), the Federal share of the 
cost of a project under this title shall be 
equal to such cost, but in no case to exceed 
the cost, in the school district of the appli- 
cant, of constructing minimum school fa- 
cilities, and in no case to exceed the cost in 
such district of constructing minimum 
school facilities for the estimated number 
of children who will be in the membership 
of the schools of such agency at the close 
of the increase period and who will other- 
wise be without such facilities at such time. 
For the purposes of the preceding sentence, 
the number of such children who will other- 
wise be without such facilities at such time 
shall be determined by reference to those 
facilities which (1) are built or under con- 
tract as of the date on which the Commis- 
sioner set, under section 302, the earliest 
date on or before which the application for 
such project was filed, or (2) as of the date 
the application for such project is approved, 
are included in a project the application 
for which has been approved under this 
title. 


Limitation on total payments to any local 
educational agency 

Sec, 304. (a) Subject to the limitations in 
subsections (c) and (d), the total of the 
payments to a local educational agency under 
this title may not exceed the estimated in- 
crease, since the base year, in the number 
of out-of-State children, multiplied by 50 
per centum of the average per pupil cost 
of constructing minimum school facilities in 
the State in which the school district of 
such agency is situated. In computing for 
any local educational agency the number of 
children in an increase under this section, 
the estimated number of children described 
in the preceding sentence who will be in the 
schools of such agency at the close of the 
increase period shall be compared with the 
estimated number of such children in aver- 
age daily membership of the schools of such 
agency during the base year. 

(b) A local educational agency shall not 
be eligible to have any amount included 
in its maximum by reason of subsection (a) 
unless the increase in children referred to in 
such subsection, prior to the application of 
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the limitation in subsection (c), is at least 
ten and is equal to at least 1 per centum 
of the number of all children who were in 
average daily membership of the schools of 
such agency during the base year. 

{c) If (1) the estimated number of chil- 
dren who are not out-of-State children who 
will be in the membership of the schools of 
a local educational agency at the close of the 
increase period is less than (2) 107 per 
centum of the number of such children who 
were in the average dally membership of 
such agency during the base year, the total 
number of children counted for purposes of 
subsection (a) with respect to such agency 
shall be reduced by the difference between 
(1) and (2) thereof. For purposes of this 
subsection, all children in the membership 
of a local educational agency shall be counted 
as children who are not out-of-State chil- 
dren except children whose membership in 
the base year and increase perlod was com- 
pared in computing an Increase which meets 
the requirements of subsection (b). 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (b) and (c) of this section, 
whenever and to the extent that, in his judg- 
ment, exceptional circumstances exist which 
make such action necessary to avold inequity 
and avoid defeating the purposes of this 
title, the Commissioner may do any one or 
more of the following: (1) he may waive 
or reduce any percentage requirement in 
subsection (b); (2) he may waive the re- 
quirement contained in the first sentence of 
subsection (c) or reduce the percentage spec- 
ified in clause (2) of such sentence. 

(e) 1— 

(1) the first year of the increase period 
for an application made by a local educa- 
tional agency constitutes the second year 
of the increase period for a previous appli- 
eee; made by such agency under this title, 
an 

(2) any payment has been or may be made 
to such agency on the basis of such previous 
application, 


then, in determining under this section the 
total of the payments which may be made 
to such agency on the basis of the later ap- 
plication, the total number of children 
counted for purposes of subsection (a) may 
not exceed— 

(3) the number of children whose mem- 
bership at the close of the increase period 
for the later application is compared with 
membership in the base year for purposes of 
such subsection, minus 

(4) the number of such children whose 
membership at the close of the increase pe- 
riod for the previous application was com- 
pared with membership in the base year 
for purposes of such subsection. 

Applications 

Sec. 305. (a) No payment may be made to 
any local educational agency under this 
title except upon application therefor which 
is submitted through the appropriate State 
educational agency and is filed with the 
Commissioner in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by him. 

(5) (1) Each application by a local educa- 
tional agency shall set forth the project for 
the construction of school facilities for such 
agency with respect to which it is filed, and 
shall contain or be supported by— 

(A) a description of the project and the 
site therefor, preliminary drawings of the 
school facilities to be constructed thereon, 
and such other information relating to the 
project as may reasonably be required by the 
Commissioner; 

(B) assurance that such agency has or 
will have title to the site, or the right to 
construct upon such site school facilities as 
specified in the application and to maintain 
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such school facilities on such site for a pe- 
riod of not less than twenty years after the 
completion of the construction; 

(C) assurance that such agency has legal 
authority to undertake the construction of 
the project and to finance any non-Federal 
share of the cost thereof as proposed, and 
assurance that adequate funds to defray any 
such non-Federal share will be available 
when needed; 

(D) assurance that such agency will cause 
work on the project to be commenced within 
& reasonable time and prosecuted to comple- 
tion with reasonable diligence; 

(E) assurance that the rates of pay for 
laborers and mechanics engaged in the con- 
struction will be not less than the prevailing 
local wage rates for similar work as deter- 
mined in accordance with Public Law Num- 
bered 403 of the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved August 30, 1935, as amended; 

(F) assurance that the school facilities of 
such agency will be available to the children 
for whose education contributions are pro- 
vided in this title on the same terms, in 
accordance with the laws of the State in 
which the school district of such agency is 
situated, as they are available to other chil- 
dren in such school district; and 

(G) assurance that such agency will from 
time to time prior to the completion of the 
project submit such reports relating to the 
project as the Commissioner may reasonably 
require. 

(2) The Commissioner shall approve any 
application if he finds (A) that the require- 
ments of paragraph (1) have been met and 
that approval of the project would not re- 
sult in payments in excess of those permitted 
by sections 303 and 304. (B) after consulta- 
tion with the State and local educational 
agencies, that the project is not inconsistent 
with overall State plans for the construction 
of school facilities, and (C) that there are 
sufficient Federal funds available to pay the 
Federal share of the cost of such project and 
of all other projects for which Federal funds 
have not already been obligated and appli- 
cations for which, under section 302, have a 
higher priority. 

(c) No application under this title shall 
be disapproved in whole or in part until the 
Commissioner of Education has afforded the 
local educational agency reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing. 

Payments 

Sec. 306. (a) Upon approving the applica- 
tion of any local educational agency under 
section 305, the Commissioner of Education 
shall pay to such agency an amount equal to 
10 per centum of the Federal share of the 
cost of the project. After final drawings 
and specifications have been approved by the 
Commissioner of Education and the con- 
struction contract has been entered into, 
the Commissioner shall, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by him and at such 
times and in such installments as may be 
reasonable, pay to such agency the remain- 
der of the Federal share of the cost of the 
project. 

(b) Any funds paid to a local educational 
agency under this title and not expended for 
the purposes for which paid shall be repaid 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Withholding of payments 

Src. 307. (a) Whenever the Commissioner 
of Education, after reasonable notice and 
opportunity for hearing to a local education- 
al agency, finds (1) that there is a substan- 
tial failure to comply with the drawings 
and specifications for the project, (2) that 
any funds paid to a local educational agency 
under this title have been diverted from the 
purposes for which paid, or (3) that any as- 
surance given in an application is not being 
or cannot be carried out, the Commissioner 
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may forthwith notify such agency that no 
further payment will be made under this 
title with respect to such agency until there 
is no longer any failure to comply or the 
diversion or default has been corrected or, 
if compliance or correction is impossible, 
until such agency repays or arranges for the 
repayment of Federal moneys which have 
been diverted or improperly expended. 

(b) The final refusal of the Commissioner 
to approve part or all of any application 
under this title, and the Commissioner's 
final action under subsection (a) of this 
section, shall be subject to judicial review 
on the record, in the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which the local 
educational agency is located, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, 


REGULATION OF IMPORTS OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES AND 
PRODUCTS 
Mr. ALBERT (at the request of Mr. 

CooLEy) submitted a conference report 

and statement on the bill (H.R. 10788) 

to amend section 204 of the Agricultural 

Act of 1956. 


CONSUMER FINANCE COMPANIES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing bill has been added to the list of 
bills from the Committee on Ways and 
Means previously announced to be called 
up by unanimous consent this week: 
H.R. 8824—a bill to modify personal 
holding company tax in case of consumer 
finance companies. 

These six bills may be called up for 
consideration tomorrow. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise that after the vote on 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project tomor- 
row we shall proceed with the considera- 
tion of the bill H.R. 11990, the tempo- 
rary increase of the public debt limit, 
as previously announced; and that fol- 
lowing action on that bill we shall con- 
sider on Thursday the bill H.R. 11677, 
the Equal Pay Act of 1962. 


BICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GREEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the year 1976, this Republic 
will reach the bicentennial of its in- 
dependence. It is, therefore, fitting that 
we should commemorate this occasion 
in a lasting spirit of pride and dignity as 
a memorial to those whose God-given vi- 
sion, determination, and sacrifice estab- 
lished and preserved the exercise of our 
freedom under a democratic form of 
government. 
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Many made the supreme sacrifice; 
others willingly contributed their talents 
and their treasure to the enduring strug- 
gle and eventual victory that heralded 
our birth as a new nation. 

In this spirit, we approach another 
significant milestone in our glorious his- 
tory, and we should properly and ade- 
quately prepare for solemn observance 
of those trying days when the struggle 
therein made it possible for this Nation, 
under God, to grow great and strong. It 
will not be a Philadelphia celebration 
in any narrow sense but a living revival 
and national observance of our begin- 
ning in history. 

We must plan carefully and well in 
advance for a celebration that will make 
the occasion for all the world to see and 
note. The basic theme should seek to 
avoid the carnival and even the custom- 
ary commercial exploitation. Rather, 
we hope by the broadest use of our arts 
and our culture to restore vividly those 
colonial characters and scenes and to 
reenact genuinely and in minute detail 
the events of those stirring historic days 
in a world’s fair worthy of the theme of 
American independence. 

The commemorative period will em- 
brace 6 months, from April to October 
1976, when all the people in this vast 
land of ours, in concert with the US. 
Congress and the other branches of gov- 
ernment, may take part in the national 
observance to relive and revitalize that 
era in history which brought forth a 
great nation and a great people, a strong 
and living bulwark in the everlasting 
struggle for the freedom and dignity of 
all mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, in leaving these thoughts 
with you and my colleagues in the House, 
I now introduce a joint resolution of the 
Congress for this purpose, and respect- 
fully ask that it be given early and ap- 
propriate consideration by these august 
legislative bodies. . 

In due time, other resolutions will be 
introduced for the purpose of creating 
and appointing a joint congressional 
committee, or commission, to coordinate 
and implement Federal Government 
participation in the national observance. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FARM BILL 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botron] may extend 
her remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s 1962 farm bill, recently re- 
ported out of the Committee on Agri- 
culture by just one vote, contains among 
other things provisions calling for per- 
manent and mandatory acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. If you are 
a city person, think a minute. We who 
are city folk do not know what it is to 
have to deal with nature, with the many 
unseen forces that produce our food. We 
go to market and buy milk, pork chops, 
eggs, broilers, steak, and so forth. What 
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do most of us know about cows, hogs, 
chickens, turkeys, beef animals, and so 
forth, or about raising the hay, oats, 
wheat, et cetera, they eat, or about the 
cost of them in dollars and human en- 
ergy—yes, in human character—that 
provides them? 

Setting up restrictions and controls for 
the farmer when you do not understand 
or know the controls he accepted when 
he became a farmer—the controls of 
droughts, floods, tempests—are you not 
bound to fall into the danger of ignor- 
ing laws you cannot circumvent or con- 
trol? Will you not make bad mistakes 
and so create a very difficult situation? 
You cannot patch such mistakes with 
controls and subsidies. For all too many 
years this Government has been experi- 
menting with food production controls, 
hoarding, and so forth. So have Com- 
munist Russia and China. Their people 
are hungry. Why follow their path? 


OBSERVATIONS ON OUR ECON- 
OMY—JUNE 10, 1962 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the gyrations of the stock market 
during the past 2 weeks have called at- 
tention to the state of our economy in a 
dramatic and unsettling manner. 

Pessimists claim that the market’s be- 
havior signals a coming decline in busi- 
ness activity. More optimistic ob- 
servers—many of whom serve in the 
Kennedy administration—dispute this 
view. 

The optimists affirm their faith in the 

of our economic recovery and 
assert that the market downturn repre- 
sents both a recognition that inflation 
has come to an end and a long overdue 
correction of inflated stock prices. Iron- 
ically, yesterday’s prophets of gloom and 
doom have become today’s economic 
Pollyannas. 

Many able persons consider the Ken- 
nedy administration’s view overly opti- 
mistic. Walter Lippmann, for example, 
said in a May 31 column that there are 
reasons for thinking that the President’s 
opinion that the outlook for business is 
good and does not justify the pessimism 
of the stock market is too rosy a view.” 
Lippmann said that the most probable 
answer for the stock market action “is a 
loss of confidence that the administra- 
tion is fulfilling the promise to bring 
about something near to full employ- 
ment of capital and labor and a rising 
rate of economic growth.” 

In analyzing our complex economic 
situation, reference to the facts is more 
helpful. all the slogans of dispair 
and optimism. The facts show that 
there is, indeed, ample evidence that 
this is the weakest of the four postwar 
economic recoveries. 
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At the end of April, or 14 months after 
the bottom of the recession in February 
1961, employment had increased only 1.5 
percent; long-term unemployment had 
fallen only 24 percent; industrial pro- 
duction had increased under 15 percent; 
and unemployment as a percentage of 
the civilian labor force remained at the 
high level of 5.5 percent. 

Nearly 9 percent of the civilian labor 
force was totally or partially unemployed 
in April, considering there were 
nearly 4 million totally unemployed and 
another 2.2 million employed involun- 
tarily on a part-time basis for economic 
reasons. In addition, since the recession 
bottom, the civilian labor force has 
failed to grow as expected, leading to 
what Chairman Heller of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers has 
termed “submerged unemployment.” 

Furthermore, four quarters after the 
recession bottom, real gross national 
product has increased only 8.1 percent, 
which was considerably below the record 
of the previous recoveries. 

It is interesting to note that during 
this anemic Kennedy recovery total Fed- 
eral expenditures—seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates—from the first quarter 
of 1961 through the first quarter of 1962 
increased by over 10 percent—almost 
double the highest previous increase 
during the same period of the other 
postwar recoveries. 

The following statistics tell in more 
detail the story of how this Kennedy re- 
covery compares to the other postwar 
recoveries. 


Civilian labor force in millions—Seasonally 
adjusted 


Recession bottom 14 months later 
— = Per- 
cent 


Date Per- Date Per- change 
cent cent 
October 1949.62. 4 * 63.0 41.0 
Angs 1954 64.4 October 1955.. 2 9 43.9 
April 1958 68.7 June 1059. 69.5 +1.2 
February 19861] 71.9 | April 1982 71. 7 0) 


No significant change. 
Source: Department ot Labor. 
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Employment in millions—Seasonally 
adjusted 
Recession bottom 14 months later 

Per- 

cent 
Date Per- Date Per- | change 

cent cent 

October 1949... 58.1 1 600.3 73.8 
August 1954 60. 6 october 1955..| 640) +5.6 
April 1958 63.7 | June 1939 66.0 +43.6 
— 1902. 66.7 | April 1962 67.7 | 41.5 


Source: Department of Labor, 


Unemployment as a percentage of the civilian 
labor jorce—Seasonally adjusted 


Recession bottom 14 months later 
Date Percent Date Percent 
October 1949______ 7.8 | December 1950 4.2 
August 195 0 | October 1955. 4.4 
April 1958_____... 7.3 | June 1959 5.0 
February 1961. 6.9 | April 1982 5.5 


Source: Department of Labor. 


Long-term unemployment (over 15 weeks) 
in thousands—Seasonally adjusted 


Recession bottom 


14 months later 


Date Per- Date 
cent 
October 1949____| 1,035 
August 1954 1,029 
April 1988. 1, 


398 
F 8 — 1961_.| 1,447 


Source: Department of Labor. 


Industrial production—Seasonally adjusted 
11957 100 


Recession bottom 


14 months later 


Date Per- 

cent 

October 1949... 62.2 
August 1954. 84. 9 
April 1958. 87. 1 
ebruary 1 102.0 


Sources: Federal Reserve. 


Gross national product in billions of 1954 dollars—Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at 
annual rates 


Recession bottom 
Date Percent 
October 1949 (4th quarter) 293 
August 1954 ( L 362 
r) 395 
433 


13 months later 
Percent 
chango 
+13.3 
— —— +9.7 
May 1959. +0.9 
March 1903. ＋ 8.1 


Sources: Department of Commerce, Council of Economic Advisers. 


Total Federal expenditures in billions—Seasonally adjusted at annual rates, by quarters 


Recession bottom 


Date Percent 
8 1949 (4th quarter) 40.8 
ays 28 = 68.2 
l 1958 yee: — 80. 0 
February 1961 (ist quarter) — 98.0 


13 months later 


cha: 
Date Percent nE 
41.6 +2.0 
68.8 +.9 
91.1 +5.9 
107.9 +10.1 


Sources: Committee for Economic Development, Council of Economie Advisers, 
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A recent article by the economic writ- 
er for the Washington Post, Bernard 
Nossiter, adds further weight to the opin- 
ion that this is the weakest of the four 
postwar economic recoveries. Under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude the article in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Now, in the face of an incomplete and 
uncertain recovery, we are being told 
that another business downturn may be 
in the offing. 

An article in the Wall Street Journal 
of June 4 pointed out that five of the 
nine leading indicators of business ac- 
tivity throw doubt on the strength of 
the recovery. The article makes clear 
that while one of these indicators may be 
giving a false signal, four others are 
showing bearish trends. The article 
concludes that the recovery is still un- 
derway but not very strongly. Under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude the article in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I can draw only one con- 
clusion. The economic policies of this 
administration have not produced re- 
sults. 

Inflation—which administration lead- 
ers tell us is at an end—continues. Just 
recently the Department of Labor an- 
nounced that the consumer price index 
rose in April for the third month in a 
row. As a matter of fact, the increase 
(seven-tenths of a percentage point) 
since the beginning of this year equals 
the rise for all of last year. 

Has our gold stopped flowing out of 
the country? It has not. From Janu- 
ary through April of this year, our gold 
stock declined $428 million, compared 
to $369 million for the same period last 
year. 

How about our balance-of-payments 
deficit? That problem, too, continues to 
plague us. The deficit for the first quar- 
ter of 1962 at a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate was estimated at $1.8 billion, 
compared to $1.37 billion in the first 
quarter of 1961. A sharp increase in im- 
ports this year compared to a negligible 
increase in exports contributed substan- 
tially to this result. The value of our 
imports in April was at the highest level 
of any month for the past 2 years. 

In the face of a continuing high level 
of unemployment, and particularly long- 
term unemployment, recent Govern- 
ment estimates show that job-creating 
business spending for plant and equip- 
ment this year will rise only 8 percent 
over the 1961 level, far below the Ken- 
nedy administration’s targeted rise of 
15 percent. As a matter of fact, the 
latest survey, which was taken after the 
April steel price controversy, shows a 
slight reduction of earlier 1962 spending 
plans of manufacturing industries. 

The profits squeeze on business also 
continues. The May issue of the 
monthly letter of the First National 
City Bank of New York pointed out that 
net income of 967 leading corporations 
dropped 9 percent from the fourth quar- 
ter of 1961 to the first quarter of 1962. 
Net income rose 29 percent from the first 
quarter of 1961 through the first quarter 
of 1962, but this is hardly surprising 
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since we were in the depths of the reces- 
sion in the first quarter of 1961. 

Some will say that in speaking frankly 
about the economy I am a prophet of 
gloom and doom engaging in scare talk. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth, 
Mr. Speaker. 

I recognize that there are many ele- 
ments of strength in our economy. I 
have tremendous confidence in the basic 
dynamism and resiliency of our free en- 
terprise system. Given a chance to 
work, spared excessive tinkering by the 
bureaucrats in Washington, I know that 
the American economy can work out its 
problems. 

True, these problems are difficult. No 
man can claim to have all the answers 
to see us through this period of economic 
adjustment. 

But what concerns me is that the Ken- 
nedy administration apparently has 
launched a policy of conscious economic 
intervention which is a giant step to- 
ward bureaucratic guidance of private 
economic decision making. 

Administration leaders have made 
clear that their action in the steel price 
dispute will be repeated should certain 
target sectors of labor or business get 
out of line. 

One result of this policy is the irony 
that an administration which pledges 
itself to economic growth and more jobs 
is crippling business confidence—the 
prime source of growth and jobs. 

I, for one, Mr. Speaker, do not believe 
that elected or appointed officials—or 
anyone else for that matter—are pos- 
sessed of the wisdom required to deter- 
mine realistic and fair wages and prices, 
whether directly or through enforcement 
of voluntary standards. The job is just 
too complex. Excessive Government in- 
terference in the wage-price process can 
only lead to severe and unsettling distor- 
tions and rigidities in our economic sys- 
tem. The free market is still the bes 
arbiter of wages and prices. : 

This is not to say that Government 
does not have a legitimate interest in 
major price and wage decisions. It 
does—and must. Business and labor 
have grown big and powerful. Their 
decisions profoundly affect our Nation’s 
economy and our very security. 

It is right and necessary for Govern- 
ment to be the watchdog of our free en- 
terprise system. It should have the 
equipment to do the best possible job in 
fighting abuses of economic power aris- 
ing from restrictive business or labor 
practices. Because Government has a 
responsibility to insure a freely func- 
tioning market. But it does not have 
and should not seek responsibility to 
make or dictate the thousands of eco- 
nomic decisions made daily throughout 
the land. 

Perhaps even more important, Mr. 
Speaker, is that the Government which 
watches over our free enterprise system 
should be a government of laws—not 
men. 

In the minority views to the 1962 An- 
nual Report of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, the Republican members closed 
by saying, “Those who have little faith 
in the inherent dynamism and resiliency 
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of our free enterprise economy have been 
proved wrong in the past. We think 
they are wrong again and that history 
will bear us out.” 

Events since that report appeared in 
March bear out that prediction. One 
can only hope that the administration 
will draw from our current economic 
problems the right conclusions and apply 
the right remedies. 

The articles follow: 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 30, 1962] 


CAPITAL, LABOR AGREE KENNEDY VIEW OF 
Economy Too Rosy 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


Wall Street and organized labor, an un- 
likely pair of bedfellows, apparently agree 
on one point: President Kennedy's view of 
the economy is too rosy. 

Outside of Government, economists are 
increasingly skeptical of the President’s in- 
sistence that this is a “strong” recovery. In 
fact, a sampling of the major economic indi- 
cators shows that the current recovery could 
be labeled the weakest of the four postwar 
upturns. 

This does not mean that a slump is on the 
horizon. As far ahead as economists can 
see with assurance—about 6 months—there 
is no sign of a downturn, But the pace of 
the advance in the last 6 months has been 
meager. 

Wall Street reflects this in stock prices 
which haven’t been rising; labor expresses it 
in more insistent demands for Federal ac- 
tion, partly appeased by the President’s pro- 
posal on Monday for an extra $600 million 
in public works spending. 

At the White House, Mr. Kennedy's ex- 
perts single out the first 3 months of 
1962 as the sore spot, acknowledge that they 
were disappointing but find the results 
mysterious. 

Here, in schematic form, is a picture of 
how the first year of this recovery compares 
with the first year of the three earlier post- 
war recoveries. 

All four began climbing at about the same 
rate. But after 6 months of advance, the 
three earlier recoveries rose at a faster pace; 
the current recovery continued rising too, 
but at a slower rate. 

This shows up by comparing four impor- 
tant measurements of the economy in the 
four recoveries. The four indexes are jobs 
outside of farming, incomes of persons, in- 
dustrial output, and business investment in 
new plant and equipment. 

Here is the percentage that each indicator 
gained in the first 6 months of the four 
recoveries: 


Recoveries 
1949-50 | 1954-55 | 1958-59 | 1961-62 
3.4 1.7 1.2 1.6 
7.5 3.0 3.3 4.0 
13.8 7.5 10,2 10.7 
8.0 4.4 —1.2 2.5 


In general, the 1961-862 advance (which be- 
gan last March) is about in line with its 
predecessors for this 6-month segment, 

But now look how it stacked up in the 
latest 6 months (through February) for the 
current recovery: 


Recoveries 
1949-50 | 1954-55 | 1958-60 | 1961-62 
Jobs 6.1 2.8 3.5 0.7 
co es 7.4 5.0 4.3 3.2 
. 12. 3 6.7 11.0 1.6 
Plant 21.2 15.6 8.5 14.0 


1 Current quarter is estimated. 
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In the second 6 months of the first three 
recoveries, the gain in jobs was 4 to 7 times 
as great as in the current period; the gain 
in incomes, one-third to more than twice as 
large, in output, 4 to 8 times; in investment, 
2 to 5 times. 

Why is this recovery lagging? Many ex- 
perts point to two factors: 

1. Consumers are no longer buying autos, 
washing machines, and other durable goods 
with the same enthusiasm that they did in 
the earlier advances. 

2. Homebuilding has been declining. 

As a result, business is investing less. 

Why are hard goods and homebuilding 
no longer giving the economy a big lift? 
There are three major schools of thought. 

The White House experts argue that there 
is no structural flaw in the economy, that 
consumers and corporate treasuries are 
loaded with cash and both should begin 
spending as soon as some economic spark is 
put to this money fuel. The cheap steel pact 
now in the making, the investment tax 
credit now before Congress, or even spring 
weather might be the spark. 

A conservative school would contend that 
there is a basic flaw, a lack of profits and 
incentive to invest. This could be cured by 
cutting labor costs and reducing business and 
top bracket levels. 

A liberal school would agree that there is 
a basic flaw but finds it in maldistributed 
income. Too much wealth in the top half 
and not enough in the bottom, with the top 
half's demand for housing and durables rel- 
atively satiated. This could be cured by 
cutting bottom bracket taxes, lifting wages 
of the submerged sector, and increased Fed- 
eral spending to reemploy the jobless. 


From the Wall Street Journal, June 4, 1962] 


APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 

Out of nine monthly indicators which econ- 
omists have found often foreshadow trends 
in general business, five in April showed 
tendencies throwing doubt on the strength 
of the recovery which started early last year. 
However, one of these doubtful indicators, 
when analyzed closely, is far more favorable 
than it appears at first sight. 

That one is the total of new orders for 
durable goods, which has an unusually ac- 
curate record of turning upward or down- 
ward ahead of general business. It has led 
general business upturns from the last four 
recessions by from 1 to 8 months, and it has 
led downturns into recessions by even greater 


In the light of this background, the trend 
of this statistic since January has looked 
ominous. The January total of durable- 
goods orders was $16.4 billion, the February 
total was down to $16.2 billion, the March 
total down again to $16 billion and the 
April total down once more to $15.8 billion. 
All these figures are adjusted for normal sea- 
sonal changes, to enable the analyst to see 
the real trend from month to month. 

However, the figures for recent months are 
distorted ones. They include extra orders 
for steel placed by consumers fearing a steel 
strike. The knowledge that there would 
be no strike became available only at the 
end of March, when a settlement was reached 
in the industry’s wage negotiations. 

In order to see what the real trend in these 
orders might have been without this distor- 
tion, the following table has been con- 
structed. It shows total orders for durable 
goods, and also what is left after deducting 
the orders for iron and steel alone. As read- 
ers will see immediately, the net figures show 
an uptrend right through April. 
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Just how much reliance to put in these 
net figures, in which orders for steel are 
left out, is unknown. The orders for durable 
goods with steel left in are the ones which 
have been found to turn sooner than general 
business. Whether the same thing would 
be true of the net figures, such as those in 
the table, would have to be studied in as 
many recessions and recoveries as the total 
figures have been studied. 

Furthermore, distortions from fear of a 
strike probably didn't exist solely in orders 
for steel. Doubtless there was also some 
extra ordering of products containing steel. 
But even keeping this possibility in mind, it 
seems clear that if steel orders had been 
affected solely by ordinary considerations 
without thought of a strike, they would have 
been smaller in the big months such as De- 
cember and January, and they would have 
been larger in the very small month of 
April. In that case, the trend of total orders 
probably would have resembled more closely 
the trend of net orders with steel taken 
out. In other words, the trend through April 
would look better than that of the actual 
totals. (First indications for May, reported 
by the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, and detailed elsewhere in today’s 
paper, are less favorable.) 

This analysis of the April new orders re- 
duces to four from five the number of early 
moving indicators for which April figures 
throw doubt on the strength of the recovery. 
These four are commercial and industrial 
building awards, dollar liabilities represented 
by business failures, the stock market and 
prices of industrial raw materials. 

The stock market, of course, is down 
sharply. Its declines have often fore- 
shadowed, or been associated with, business 
declines. Furthermore, the stock market 
declines which have not been connected 
with business declines have almost all 
(though not quite all) been caused by spe- 
cific events such as a war or a Presidential 
heart attack. 

The index of prices of industrial raw 
materials, around 86 percent of 1947-49, is 
at its lowest level since its bottom for the 
1960-61 business recession. At that time 
it turned up a month before general busi- 
ness did. The weakness late last week in 
steel scrap, which is one of its components, 
suggests this index is now still falling. 

Dollar liabilities represented by business 
failures are a widely fluctuating figure. They 
have been increasing, with some irregularity, 
since December. Commercial and industrial 
building awards, on the other hand, turned 
down in April only after reaching a record 
high in March. Their decline, however, was 
quite sharp, putting them below their level 
in four of the five preceding months. 

Among the remaining four of the nine 
monthly indicators that tend to foreshadow 
general business trends, two, new housing 
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starts and average weekly hours worked in 
factories, reached new recovery highs in 
April, The other two, new hirings and lay- 
offs, are not available yet for that month. 
Altogether, it may be said that the so- 
called leading indicators for April are a mixed 
bag. They are not bearish, but they are not 
particularly bullish. They suggest the recoy- 
ery is still underway, but not very strongly. 
GEORGE SHEA. 


STAGNATION AND THE STOCK MARKET 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Prices on the stock market have been fall- 
ing sharply since the middle of March, and 
it is difficult to believe that the heavy sell- 
ing is merely a technical correction that will 
soon end. 

It is said in official circles in Washington, 
and indeed it has been said by the President 
himself, that the outlook for business is 
good and does not justify the pessimism of 
the stock market. But there are reasons for 
thinking that this is too rosy a view. 

Others are saying, particularly in Republi- 
can partisan circles that the slump is due 
to a loss of confidence by businessmen ever 
since the President cracked down on Mr. 
Blough and the increase in the price of steel. 

The trouble with this piece of partisan 
mythology is that the bear market began on 
March 16 and it was only on April 11—some 
26 days later—that the President had his 
collision with Mr. Blough. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that such 
massive selling as we are now witnessing is 
due to a loss of confidence by the owners in 
the future prospects of their securities. The 
question is what is causing this loss of con- 
fidence. 

The most probable answer, it seems to me, 
is that there is a loss of confidence that the 
administration is fulfilling the promise to 
bring about something near to full employ- 
ment of capital and labor and a rising rate 
of economic growth. 

What the stock market is saying, I submit, 
is that while there is a considerable recovery 
from the depths of the recession in 1961, the 
recovery is already being arrested although 
it is a long way from being completed. 

With unemployment at 5.5 percent and 
with the utilization of steel plants at only 
60 percent, the American economy, although 
prosperous, is in fact stagnant. 

It is beginning to look as if the Kennedy 
administration were repeating the pattern of 
the Eisenhower administration, with its 
three recessions brought on by the fact that 
each recovery was throttled down, as the 
only way to prevent inflation of prices, be- 
fore the recovery was completed. 

There is mounting evidence that those 
economists were right who told the adminis- 
tration last winter that it was making the 
mistake of trying to balance the budget too 
soon. 

It will be said that the budget is not 
balanced; it shows a deficit in fiscal year 1962 
of $7 billion. And so indeed does that 
budget show such a deficit. But the fact of 
the matter is that what is known as “the 
budget,” namely, the administrative budget, 
falsifies the relationship between the Federal 
Government and the American economy. 

The administrative budget, which shows a 
$7 billion deficit, deals only with the money 
appropriated by Congress and spent by the 
Government departments. It leaves out the 
trust funds, such as social security and the 
highway funds, which run to $25 billion an- 
nually. It counts revenues when taxes are 
collected, not while they are accruing and 
being withheld for the payment of taxes. 

For the impact of the Federal Government 
on the economy, on inflation, and deflation, 
recession and recovery stagnation and 
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growth, the budget that matters is the De- 
partment of Commerce statement of Fed- 
eral receipts and expenditures as part of 
the national income accounts—that is to 
say, what is often called the income and 
product account budget. 

Nobody looks at it except the economists, 
and one of the greatest services that a pub- 
lic man could perform today would be to 
make the people understand the difference 
between the two budgets. For while the ad- 
ministrative budget is necessary for admin- 
istration and is like a man’s checkbook, the 
income budget tells the real story of the 
financial condition. 

The income and product budget shows 
that at the end of 1962 the outgo and ingo 
accounts will be virtually in balance, with 
a deficit of only about half a billion dollars. 
Thus, in reality, the Kennedy administra- 
tion is no longer stimulating the economy, 
and the economy is stagnating for lack of 
stimulation. We have one of the lowest 
rates of growth among the advanced indus- 
trial nations of the world. 

There is as yet no simple remedy open to 
the administration. It is, so to speak, be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis—between the 
threat of gold withdrawals by our foreign 
creditors on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, fierce popular dogmatism that treats 
the administrative budget as the absolute 
measure of responsibility, respectability, and 
financial decency. 

Converging on Mr. Kennedy, the combined 
influences of the two has forced him into a 
fiscal policy that, as the stock market is say- 
ing, does not work. As things are going, the 
stagnation that is overtaking the recovery 
will be followed by another recession. 

It is safe to predict that if present trends 
continue, the administration will have to go 
into action. It will have to take some of 
the strong measures that it was advised to 
take but did not dare to take some 7 months 
or so ago. 

Among them, I should guess, will be a call 
for a sharp cut in the direct taxes paid by 
individuals and corporations. If this shows 
up as a considerable deficit in various budg- 
ets, but particularly in the income budget, 
that may be just the strong medicine that 
we need. 


HANGING THE FARMER 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Harsa] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate has already passed the omnibus 
farm bill after much wrangling. Now 
the House will be called upon to swallow 
this morsel. The farm bill in its present 
form is the most ominous power grab 
ever devised. This bill will destroy the 
last vestige of free enterprise among 
farmers, it is a nightmare of increased 
controls, costs and regimentation. Mr. 
Freeman wants to control everything 
from the “hothouse to the cornpatch.” 
The Secretary of Agriculture would vir- 
tually become a one-man czar of agri- 
culture with the club to force farmers to 
live under the strictest controls ever de- 
vised. 

Secretary Freeman stated in a speech 
at a midwest regional agricultural con- 
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vention in Chicago that “free enterprise 
is an unsatisfactory alternative to Gov- 
ernment regulation for solving the farm 
problem.” Freeman is certainly imple- 
menting this statement with the con- 
trols he advocates. 

Freeman’s proposal would stifle the 
initiative of the farmer, render him 
helpless to dictatorial authority, lower 
his income, increase costs to the con- 
sumer and raise taxes. In effect the 
Secretary would be dictating the law and 
pulling all the strings with the farmer 
as puppet.” 

The American farmer once free and 
an example of individuality and free en- 
terprise at its best, will be emasculated 
by this legislation in its present form. 

This proposal in its melange of the in- 
consistent is all but incredible. It is in- 
credible that it could be enacted by a 
responsible Congress. 

That portion of agriculture which is 
now free of controls—that is livestock 
and truck farming—is the healthiest 
phase of our agricultural economy and 
leading farm organizations and discon- 
cerning farmers have been doing their 
utmost to remove farmers from stifling 
controls. I trust this House will defeat 
it in its present form, and I am happy 
to see the leadership has seen the folly 
of this program and has postponed the 
debate of this measure. 


FREEDOM IS INDIVISIBLE 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Derwinsk1] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most effective organizations in the 
world fighting the expansion of interna- 
tional communism is the American 
Friends of the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of 
Nations. This is an American organiza- 
tion speaking for hundreds of thousands 
of American citizens who personally or 
by descent hail from the enslaved non- 
Russian countries of Europe and Asia. 
This organization represents the great 
bulk of the captive nations that commu- 
nism has brutally subjugated. Obvious- 
ly, this organization and its members 
possess firsthand knowledge and experi- 
ence with Soviet Communist colonialism 
and imperialism, and their views should 
be especially important to us. I wish to 
place into the Record at this point the 
memorandum which this organization 
submitted to the United Nations General 
Assembly in November 1961: 

“PreEepoM Is INDIVISIBLE”’—MEMORANDUM TO 
U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
1. RUSSIAN COLONIALISM AND IMPERIALISM— 
THREAT TO MANKIND IN GENERAL 

In his dynamic and farsighted address be- 
fore the U.N. General Assembly on Septem- 
ber 25, 1961, the Honorable John F. Ken- 
nedy, President of the United States of 
America, stated: 
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“My country favors a world of free and 
equal states. We agree with those who say 
that colonialism is a key issue in this Assem- 
bly. My Nation was once a colony—and we 
know what colonialism means. And that is 
why there is no ignoring the fact that the 
tide of self-determination has not yet reached 
the Communist empire, where a population 
far larger than that officially termed ‘de- 
pendent’ lives under governments installed 
by foreign troops instead of free institu- 
tions—under a system which knows only one 
party and one belief—which suppresses free 
debate, free elections, free newspapers, books 
and trade unions—and which builds a wall 
to keep truth a stranger and its own citizens 
prisoners. Let us debate colonialism in 
full—and apply the principle of free choice 
and the practice of free plebiscite in every 
part of the globe.” 

These words underscore most emphatically 
the fact that the Soviet Union and its Com- 
munist Dictator Nikita S, Khrushchey have 
succeeded in beclouding international opin- 
ion in the matter of colonialism. At the last 
(15th) session of the U.N, General Assembly 
Mr. Khrushchev proclaimed himself a cham- 
pion of “liberation of the colonial peoples of 
Asia and Africa,” thus trying to turn the 
eyes of the world away from the most op- 
pressive and most inhuman empire in man- 
kind's history: the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union under the leadership of 
Nikita S. Khrushchev has become a mighty 
nuclear power. The Kremlin is using this 
power to threaten the security and national 
existence of a series of free nations of the 
world. By constant threats and blackmail, 
by insidious intimidation and systematic sub- 
version of free nations everywhere the Krem- 
lin has succeeded in bringing the world to- 
day to the brink of nuclear disaster. 

The record of Russian colonial imperial- 
ism and oppression in the non-Russian 
countries, now subjugated colonies of the 
Soviet Russian empire, is a long and appall- 
ing one. The wholesale deportation of non- 
Russian populations to Siberia and central 
Asia; systematic genocide of smaller and 
larger subjugated nations; the subversion of 
their national cultures; the indiscriminate 
exploitation of their economic resources; the 
destruction of their religious, national and 
personal freedoms—these are the character- 
istic traits of Russian rule in Khrushchev’s 
Communist and colonial empire. 

This fate awaits all other nations, be they 
in Asia, Africa or Latin America, which are 
gullible enough to swallow Khrushehev's 
sweet talk about the “emancipation of the 
colonial peoples” under the leadership of 
Moscow. 


2. FREEDOM FOR ALL NATIONS AND PEOPLES 


The United Nations emerged after World 
War II as an agency of peace and interna- 
tional order. As such it should champion 
the cause of freedom of all peoples regardless 
of race, religion or ethnic background. 

Regrettably, however, such is not the case. 
We see that the Soviet Union and its sub- 
servient satellites are making a mockery of 
the principles of freedom, national inde- 
pendence, and international justice. By 
ignoring the plight and enslavement of the 
captive non-Russian nations inside the 
U.S.S.R. as well as those in the satellite 
orbit, the West perhaps unwittingly has 
helped substantially to build up an image 
of a “unified and noncolonial Russia,” and 
by doing so has helped make Communist 
Russia attractive and appealing to the many 
colonial peoples of Africa and Asia, who 
resent indiscriminately the Western Powers 
as symbols of oppression and colonialism. 

Therefore, it is the sacred duty of this 
16th session of the U.N. General Assembly 
not only to reject the Western brand of 
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colonialism, but above all to direct its pri- 
mary discussion onto the present-day Rus- 
sian colonialism, which in the guise of 
“international communism and proletarian 
revolution” has been augmenting the im- 
perial interest and territorial acquisitions to 
a degree never dreamed of by any czar of 
Russia. 


3. RUSSIAN COLONIAL POLICY IN CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


We appeal to you for the support of your 
free voice for the cause of freedom and 
genuine liberation of the captive nations 
of Europe and Asia in the forum of this 
august international Assembly. 

You would perform a great service to the 
cause of freedom and humanity itself 
should you challenge the unbridled and 
inhuman Russian Communist colonialism 
during the forthcoming debates in the 16th 
session of the U.N. General Assembly. 

We especially appeal to those representa- 
tives at the 16th session of the U.N. General 
Assembly who represent the so-called neutral 
nations, those nations whose spokesmen re- 
cently held a conference in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia. It is a matter of regret that the out- 
come of the conference was not such that 
could be construed as emanating from truly 
neutral nations. If it did anything, the con- 
ference on the whole supported the policies 
of Khrushchev, thus helping the Kremlin in 
its relentless drive to conquer the world for 
Russian communism. 

These neutral nations must learn and 
acknowledge what is going on in the U.S.S.R. 
and in other Communist-controlled nations 
of eastern and central Europe and Asia. 
Have they not heard of the persecution, op- 
pression and enslavement of the Ukranians, 
Byelorussians, Armenians, Cossacks, Geor- 
gians, Idel-Urallans, Turkestanians, Lithu- 
anians, Latvians, Estonians, Slovaks, Czechs, 
Bulgarians, Poles, Hungarians, Rumanians, 
Albanians, East Germans, Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes? The latter three peoples, although 
not under direct Soviet Russian rule, suffer 
from the Communist regime of Tito, who is 
also firmly in Khrushehev's corner as far as 
Russian Communist colonialism is concerned, 


4. COMMON ACTION OF ALL U.N. MEMBERS— 
IMPERATIVE 


The present membership of the United 
Nations barely contains one-tenth of the 
Communist states, while the overwhelming 
majority of U.N. members are anti-Com- 
munist or “neutral” or “unalined.” By a 
combined majority of votes the free and 
neutral“ states can easily defeat any and all 
ventures proposed by the Soviet Union in the 
United Nations. 

Therefore, you have a unique opportunity 
to unmask the Bolshevik colonialists and 
enslavers by pointing to the criminal and 
inhuman policies which they inflict on the 
captive nations from East Berlin to central 
Asia. 

You have this chance when the report on 
the brutal suppression of the Hungarian 
freedom fighters in 1956 by the Russians will 
come up for discussion during this session 
of the U.N. General Assembly. 

You will recall that during last year's 
session of the U.N. General Assembly the 
Right Honorable John G. Diefenbaker, Prime 
Minister of Canada, valiantly challenged Mr. 
Khrushchev by advising him that before he 
embarks upon the “liberation” of the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa, he should grant free- 
dom to the Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians, Estonlans, and other captive nations 
held under the Communist dictatorship of 
the Kremlin. Mr. Diefenbaker, in his 
speeches in the Canadian Parliament, con- 
tinues to support the cause of freedom for 
the captive non-Russian nations in the 
USSR. and its satellite colonial depend- 
encies. 

You can do likewise, sir, if you would 
fearlessly challenge the Russian Communist 
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colonialists and put them before the panel 
of world public opinion to answer for the 
crimes and inhumanities they are perpetrat- 
ing upon the captive nations. 

Only the final emancipation and libera- 
tion of all the captive nations of Asia and 
Africa, and only upon the dissolution of the 
totalitarian and terror-ridden empire of the 
Kremlin can the United Nations and human- 
ity at large hope for a genuine peace and for 
justice in the world. 


Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that the 
United Nations, handicapped as it is by 
the machinations of the Soviet Union, its 
satellites, and a few naive nations, does 
not possess the ability to understand and 
appreciate the views expressed by the 
American Friends of the Anti-Bolshevik 
Bloc of Nations. One of the truly great 
steps toward world peace and freedom 
would be to accept the basic views ex- 
pressed in this memorandum. 


THE POOR TAXPAYER—TAKEN 
FOR A $30 MILLION RIDE 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Witson] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the taxpayers of the United States 
are paying a heavy tax load every day. 
They are paying for many needed serv- 
ices of Government but they are also 
paying dearly for some of the services, 
spending money on taxes that is wasted 
and squandered as seldom before in our 
history. 

For several days, I have been making 
a case against military procurement. I 
have been attempting to show that the 
Navy Department is not as interested 
in saving the taxpayers money as it is 
in steering defense contracts to the 
sources it favors. I have proven that 
the Navy could save the taxpayers $1.3 
million by allowing a contract to an In- 
diana manufacturer to make a UHF ra- 
dio needed by the Marine Corps. The 
Navy apparently is not interested in this 
saving. It is interested in protecting its 
own skirts, in saving face and in be- 
clouding the facts surrounding the vi- 
cious practice known as sole source pro- 
curement. 

My remarks of the past several days 
have already been documented on the 
floor of the House. My support of any 
legislation that will cut down the sole 
source procurement of defense materials 
is just as well known. 

Now, however, I would like to release 
information on just eight cases out of 
my 15-month study of defense procure- 
ment. In these eight cases, as you will 
note, Mr. Speaker, the taxpayer has been 
bilked out of over $30 million. There 
are many more cases and I will docu- 
ment them in the future. Here are just 
eight—they follow a pattern and they 
prove what I have contended—that sole 
source procurement of military goods is 
costing us up to one-third of our de- 
fense dollar and that next year from $12 
to $15 billion will be wasted needlessly. 
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Here is a statement I made at a meet- 
ing with two of my colleagues today. If 
I am able to gain the necessary coopera- 
tion, an investigation should and may 
be made into this practice of sole sourc- 
ing defense contracts, based on just 
such evidence as I now present. 

The statements made in this presenta- 
tion can be backed up with documenta- 
tion supplied by the General Account- 
ing Office and other sources. The case 
of the AN/PRC 41 radio set is just one 
“before the fact” example of how the 
taxpayers are going to be taken for an- 
other ride. The eight “after the fact“ 
cases I now present show the sad ex- 
perience of the past. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert my 
statement to Congressmen HÉBERT and 
Bray at this point: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN EARL WILSON, 
REPUBLICAN, OF INDIANA, ON MILITARY PRO- 
CUREMENT MADE IN CONFERENCE WITH 
CONGRESSMAN F. EDWARD HÉBERT, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF LOUISIANA, AND CONGRESSMAN WIL- 
LIAM BRAY, REPUBLICAN, OF INDIANA, JUNE 
12, 1962, REQUESTING AN INVESTIGATION OF 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT BY THE SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Following are brief sketches of eight 
typical cases I have investigated in my 15- 
month study into military procurement. 
They represent but a small sample of the 
whole and more details are being compiled 
on many additional cases at present. In 
every instance statements and allegations 
are based on past history and documenta- 
tion supplied by the Comptroller General’s 
office and by inquiry into various segments 
of the electronics industry. Specific ques- 
tions are welcomed and documentation will 
be supplied in answer. 

Case No. 1—TR-152 ( )/SQS-23 trans- 
ducer: This was the first case studied, and 
results are published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 106, part 15, pages 20348- 
20353, inclusive. The results of Navy action 
are obvious, Bureau of Ships civilian em- 
ployees obtained two bids—one from a fa- 
vored firm and the other an entirely un- 
wanted proposal from an “outside” 
manufacturer. Since the unwanted firm’s 
bid was low, a second bidding was arranged. 
It is clear that in such manner the favored 
firm learned the amount of the “outside” 
firm’s bid. The “outside” firm restated its 
original bid, but the favored firm underbid 
it by $20,000 on a $4,500,000 contract. When 
this procurement was forced into the open, 
the price per unit fell from $100,000 to 
$70,000 and subsequently even lower, saving 
the taxpayers $1 million on one contract. 
The company that forced the bidding, how- 
ever, was shut out in the cold for its inter- 
est. Officials of this company can be sum- 
moned before this committee to answer 
pertinent questions. 

Summary, case No. 1: Open competition 
saved taxpayers $1 million, but the Navy 
Department resisted putting procurement 
into open competition at every turn. 

Case No. 2—AN/SPS 10 radar: The Navy 
negotiated an original $40,000 per system 
price with Du Mont and Sylvania on this 
procurement. This price subsequently fell 
to $17,083 per system when open competi- 
tion was introduced, and Daystrom, Inc. 
won the contract. This represented a dif- 
ference of 58 percent between high and low 
price. As examples, Contract NObsr 52321 
awarded a contract to Sylvania to produce 
185 units at a price of $27,000 per system, 
or a total price of approximately $5 million. 
A subsequent award, NObsr 75399, was for 
57 units at a total cost of $1,898,620 or 
$33,297 per unit. When Daystrom won its 
contract in open competition, the price 
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dropped $17,083 per unit, at which time a 
Bureau of Ships civilian employee, Dean S. 
Young, indicated in an official report that 
the successful bidder could not make a profit 
on the item. Subsequent procurement 
found the price in the same general area 
under conditions of open competition, in- 
dicating that sole-source procurement cost 
the taxpayers millions. 

Summary, case No. 2: Using the price of 
$33,297 per unit for a total of 242 units 
bought under sole-source procurement meth- 
ods mentioned above, the taxpayers paid 
out a total of over $3.9 million more than 
necessary to buy this equipment, almost a 
50-percent overall loss in this one instance. 
Even using the lowest sole-source price does 
little to brighten the picture, proving again 
that open competition serves the best in- 
terest of the taxpayer and prevents any 
possible duplicity by procurement agency 
employees. 

Case No. 3—AN/WLR 1—electronic coun- 
termeasures receiver: Documentation on 
this case is still being furnished by the 
General Accounting Office and is not as yet 
complete. Sole-source negotiations with 
Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, un- 
der terms of contract NObsr 75710 covered 
a huge program of production which un- 
doubtedly was “justified” by some Navy of- 
ficials in the same way as so many other 
justifications. This sole-source justification 
has cost the taxpayer in excess of $60,000 
per system. When competition was intro- 
duced, the cost fell to approximately $15,000 
per system with Sylvania winning the con- 
tract. Later the unit price dropped even 
lower with additional awards to General 
Instruments, proving again that when com- 
petition is introduecd the price goes down. 
Complete details are not as yet developed 
in this instance, but it is obvious that a 
saving of over 75 percent could have been 
effected had this equipment been bought 
under a policy of open competition. 

Summary, case No, 3—pending: Taxpayers 
have had to pay up to 75 percent more for 
the privilege of having equipment bought 
from just one company with no one else 
given a chance to bid. 

Case No. 4—PP-2100/ARC 27 power supply: 
This is a small, 6-pound transistorized power 
supply that is used in the AN/ARC 27 radio 
set. It is installed in both Air Force and 
Navy aircraft for pilot communication. Pro- 
duction of this equipment has been divided 
for more than 12 years in limited, restricted 
transactions between Collins Radio and Ad- 
miral. The PP-2100 was developed by Ad- 
miral, and because of reasons declared as 
“urgency for delivery” Contract NOas 59- 
9028-f (fixed price) was awarded to Ad- 
miral for $2.5 million where the unit price 
was $360. No competition was allowed. Fol- 
low-on procurement was advertised and com- 
petition invited and the award of contract 
went to Crescent Communications for ap- 
proximately $180. To further indict the 
corrupt nature of sole-source procurement is 
the fact that when open competition was 
introduced, Admiral Corp. quoted $181.45 for 
the same identical equipment it had previ- 
ously been awarded at $360 without com- 
petition. 

Summary, case No. 4: The General Ac- 
counting Office is still investigating to deter- 
mine how much profit was made in this 
sole-source action. Its interim report indi- 
cates a much higher percentage of profit than 
was certified by the contractor. It is ob- 
vious, however, that this sole-source action 
by Navy cost the taxpayers $1.25 million in a 
$2.5 million award to Admiral. It is also 
a fact that the determination of sole source 
Was made for reasons of urgency when in 
fact the procurement covered a power supply 
that was to replace an existing power supply 
already installed and operational in aircraft. 

Case No. 5—AN/APS 88 airborne radar set: 
Originally, this was a sole-source transaction 
with Bendix Pacific. It resulted in a con- 
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tract (NOw-60-0696-r) with an estimated 
price of $32,000 per system. This price was 
subject to downward adjustment based on 
experienced costs of production. It was ul- 
timately adjusted to an average per system 
price of approximately $30,000 for 51 sys- 
tems, with a final cost totaling $1,440,843. 
This cost was accomplished with no com- 
petition whatsoever. Subsequently, Septem- 
ber 9, 1960, the Navy advertised a require- 
ment for 57 additional systems of the same 
equipment. This, however, was an open, 
advertised unlimited competition and it re- 
sulted in a price of $17,247 per system for 
57 systems. Bendix Pacific quoted $26,493 
unsuccessfully in this same competition. 
Total cost in this open procurement was 
$984,000. A saving of $500,000 was effected 
in the second procurement, but based on 
competitive bidding, the taxpayers paid 
$561,000 more than necessary on the sole- 
source transaction. At present, someone in 
the Navy Department has decided to restrict 
the bidding for a third procurement of this 
equipment and has limited the participation 
to Bendix Pacific, high bidder in the previous 
procurement, and Texas Instruments, low 
bidder in the open competition. I have asked 
the General Accounting Office to take cog- 
nizance of this action, feeling that if past 
experience in my study is any criterion, the 
final purchase price on this third procure- 
ment will be considerably in excess of $17,- 
247 simply because the force of competition 
is eliminated. 

Summary, case No. 5: Forcing a procure- 
ment into the open saved the taxpayers $500,- 
000, but only after they had their pockets 
picked of $561,000 because some Navy offi- 
cial signed a determination and finding that 
a sole-source contract was necessary. 

Case No. 6—AN/PDR 43 radiac set: A sole- 
source negotiation with Electronic Products 
Co., of Mt. Vernon, N.Y., developed the 
AN/PDR 43 and the Navy paid $7,308.66 for 
each of 6 preproduction units and $871.45 
each for 44 production units, with a total 
award of approximately $87,195.76 under con- 
tract NObsr-71163. Three follow-on awards 
on a sole source basis purchased substantial 
quantities of this equipment at prices rang- 
ing from $490 to $657.67. All this was done 
without competition. On the first competi- 
tive transaction, Navy Invitation 259-61, 
opened May 26, 1961, the price feel to $247.20, 
and the successful bidder was Electro-Neu- 
tronics, Oakland, Calif. Subsequent com- 
petition reduced the price even lower—to 
$217.53 by this same firm, Electro-Neutronics, 
thereby reducing the cost by almost 60 per- 
cent. The Navy actually purchased 1,500 
units of the AN/PDR 43 under sole-source 
conditions with an average price of $600 
per set, a total expenditure of almost $900,- 
000. When competition was introduced, it 
was established these same sets could have 
been bought for a total price of about $325,- 
000, thereby confirming that the taxpayer 
was penalized almost $600,000 in a single in- 
stance before competition replaced sole- 
source procurement. 

Summary, case No. 6: The luxury of the 
sole-source method of procurement cost the 
taxpayers $600,000 and resulted in a 60-per- 
cent waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

Case No. 7—AN/PRC 10 portable radio set: 
This radio set was originally purchased by 
the Army Signal Supply Agency in limited 
competition with awards equally spaced be- 
tween Admiral, RCA, and Motorola. The last 
award made before open competition was in- 
troduced was to Admiral for about $2 million 
at a unit price of $404. Since approximately 
1950, the Signal Supply Agency spent millions 
of dollars, my research indicates close to $30 
million, and avoided open competition. The 
first open competition was under invitation 
61-1921, and it resulted in an award to Model 
Engineering, Huntington, Ind., for 10,917 
units at a price of $286.29 per radio. This 
saved the taxpayer about 28 percent, and 
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there is no reason why competition should 
not have been introduced prior to June 1961. 
Over 10 years were spent in production be- 
fore the Army put the requirement out for 
open bidding. Using the figure of $30 million 
as an approximation, it is probable that $8.4 
million of the taxpayers’ money has been 
spent needlessly. What makes this even more 
unbelievable is that subsequent to the award 
to Model, the Army has placed several mil- 
lion dollars of additional awards, all on a 
sole-source basis. I have asked the General 
8 Office to tell me why this is being 
one 

Summary, case 7: Almost $8.5 million 
wasted and the Army is now reverting to 
form. The General Accounting Office is still 
seeking an answer to my questions, and the 
final report for that reason is pending. Iam 
also informed that Government-furnished 
equipment is being delayed to Model so that 
a future case of a poor delivery record may be 
made to halt further public procurement of 
this equipment. 

Case No. 8—AN/WRT-1 and AN/WRT-2 
radio sets: A sole-source contract was award- 
ed to Westinghouse Electric to develop this 
radio set, with a price of $1.8 million paid 
for development. When the radio was ready 
for production, Westinghouse was awarded 
a sole-source contract to build 430 units at 
a unit cost of $29,725 and a total contract 
price of $12.8 million. A second procure- 
ment also resulted in a sole-source contract 
to Westinghouse, this time for 617 radios at 
a unit cost of $19,200 and a total cost of 
$12.1 million. Almost $25 million was spent 
for a little over 1,000 radios. When a third 
procurement was necessary, pressure from 
industry forced it into open competition, and 
this time the unit price tumbled to $10,497.52, 
and the award went to Cosmos Industries, 
Inc. Competition thus cut the bill more 
than half, but not until the taxpayers had 
paid $25 million for a radio that could 
have been bought for a little more than $10 
million. 

Summary, case 8: The open competition 
price for this radio was probably a bit low for 
circumstances, but it is still established that 
Westinghouse was awarded contracts almost 
two times more expensive than necessary, 
costing the taxpayers $15 million. 

General su -—Case No. 1: $1 million 
saved that would have been spent by Navy, 
saved over Navy’s protests; case No. 2—$3.9 
million wasted; case No. 3—75 percent of 
taxpayers’ dollar squandered; case No. 4— 
$1.25 million thrown away; case No. 5— 
$561,000 wasted; case No. 6—$600,000 spent 
needlessly; case No. 7—$8.5 million thrown 
away; case No. 8—Up to $15 million poured 
down the drain. This represents a total waste 
in eight examples cited of approximately 
$30 million and waste in individual cases 
of from 28 to 75 percent. These are but 
a few examples of how sole-source procure- 
ment wastes the defense dollar. There are 
many more, and they will be documented by 
me in the near future, 

The real concern of the American citizen 
should be the identity of those in the Navy 
Department who justify such transactions, 
who approve such profligate squandering of 
public moneys. These men should be ex- 

. The procurement branches of the 
Defense Department, especially the Navy 
Department, should be examined closely, and 
the guilty parties sought out and punished 
for their actions. In my files are the names 
of people who have signed certifications of 
determination and finding leading to sole- 
source procurement, contract officers whose 
actions are highly suspect, and top officials 
of the Navy Department who ought to be re- 
moved from office for their incompetency 
and inefficiency, if they are not to be prose- 
cuted for their actions. It appears that 
someone in the Navy Department, or a group 
of “someones”, is receiving kickbacks for 
steering contracts to the right firms. The 
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time has come to put a stop to this, to put 
defense procurement out into the open, and 
to rid the Government of those — 9 oe aad 

are not honest in the discharge of their 
duties. 

Most of the studies mentioned above are 
after the fact, although one or two are cur- 
rent. To test Navy reaction, I undertook 
study of Navy procurement of ved 41 
radio set (see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 
6 and June 7) to determine what would 
happen if sole-source policy was contested 
before it cost the taxpayers millions. To 
date, reaction has been exactly as I expected. 
Navy has held up award rather than save 

yers $1.3 million on one contract and 
has, by its action, admitted its certification 
of urgency to be in question. It has also 
been caught in several actions of serious 
question in this instance. Its reaction to my 
AN/PRC 41 study proves its prime concern 
is not always the welfare of the taxpayer 
and raises questions that should be resolved 
by an investigating committee of this Con- 
gress. 


SUMMARY OF POLL RESULTS 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bray] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks I have conducted an opinion poll 
among the voters of the Seventh District 
of Indiana. The tabulation of the many 
thousands of replies which I have re- 
ceived is submitted at this time, for I 
believe my colleagues will find it of in- 
terest and importance. 

The results indicate that the people 
are greatly concerned about our position 
in international affairs and that they 
will support policies of firm action to halt 
further Communist expansion. 

Determined resistance to Communist 
encroachment of our position in West 
Berlin is expressed by 85 percent of the 
responses, 9 percent are opposed to the 
use of force to maintain our position 
there, with 6 percent unmarked. 

The use of troops to stop Communist 
aggression in Vietnam is approved by 49 
percent; 16 percent did not answer, and 
35 percent are opposed. From addi- 
tional comments, I know there is great 
uncertainty about what the United 
States should do in this area. 

Strong resistance to U.S. recognition 
of Communist China is evidenced by a 
90 percent vote against it. Only 5 per- 
cent favor recognition, and 5 percent 
have no opinion. 

There are great misgivings about our 
foreign aid program. People question 
its direction, the manner in which it has 
been handled, and its efficacy. Seventy 
nine percent of the replies express the 
desire to reduce President Kennedy’s re- 
quest for $4.8 billion in foreign aid. 
Seventeen percent oppose any reduction, 
leaving 4 percent with no recorded 
opinion. 

The President’s proposal to purchase 
$100 million worth of United Nations 
bonds is opposed by 76 percent of those 
replying; 18 percent favor the bond pur- 
chase, and 6 percent did not respond. 
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President Kennedy’s request for au- 
thority to eliminate tariffs through 
agreements with other nations is reject- 
ed by 70 percent of the replies, supported 
by 24 percent, and 6 percent are unde- 
cided. Particular concern was expressed 
over the effect of increased imports upon 
employment in this country. Many in- 
dustries have already suffered consider- 
able cutbacks because of the import of 
products from countries where very low 
wages are paid. It was feared by many 
who replied that further tariff reduction 
would destroy many American indus- 
tries and the jobs which they provide. 

Turning to matters of purely domestic 
concern, on the subject of the King-An- 
derson bill for medical care for elderly 
people financed through social security 
taxes, 68 percent express opposition, 30 
percent are in favor, and 2 percent have 
no opinion. 

Federal aid for the operation of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools, 
which has been the subject of much de- 
bate for several years, is opposed by 70 
percent. Those favoring such aid 
amount to 26 percent, leaving 4 percent 
who decline to comment. 

The administration’s request to in- 
crease the $300 billion limit on the na- 
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tional debt would be denied by 86 per- 
cent of those who replied. It is approved 
by 9 percent, and 5 percent decline to 
answer. 

On the question about the Freeman 
farm program of strict production con- 
trols, those replying were asked to state 
if they are engaged in farming. Of the 
farmers, 86 percent are opposed to it; 
11 percent favor the program, and 3 per- 
cent did not indicate their view. 

Among persons who are not farmers, 
the program finds support with only 12 
percent of the people. It is rejected by 
73 percent, and 15 percent have no firm 
opinion, 

The response to this questionnaire in- 
dicates a growing public concern over 
matters of national interest. Many of 
those who replied enclosed letters ex- 
pressing their viewpoint in more detail 
or their opinions on other subjects. 

Such polls do give an important guide 
to the thinking of Seventh District 
voters. Furthermore, they increase par- 
ticipation of the citizens in their 
Government. I am gratified for the 
cooperation received from my constitu- 
erts in this endeavor. 

The tabulation follows: 


Final summary of opinion poll conducted Boy Congressman WILLIAM G. Bray, 7th District, 
iana 


Do you favor— 


1. The 1 bill for medical care for elderly people financed through social security 


30 68 2 
11 by the United States of 8100, 000, 000 — hl of — 5 ...... ee 18 76 6 
3. Giving the pone authority to eliminate tariffs throi ments with other nations?.| 24 70 6 
4. Federal aid for the S of = ere, and seco . — schools 26 70 4 
5. U.S. recognition of 5 90 5 
6. oo —.— my if 1 — 85 9 6 
7. he natio: debe 05 Tt paren the present 8300, 000,000, 0007 . 9 86 6 
8. 1 — rin in the $4,800, President Kennedy has as for foreign aid? 79 17 4 
9. The use of U.S, troops 1 — tnam?. 49 35 16 
10. The Freeman farm —.— — —— uction controls? 
Opinion of oeme, y- aged in far: 11 86 3 
Opinion of those not engaged in farming... 12 73 15 


ANOTHER LOOK AT THE U.N. 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RousseLorT] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the October 1961 issue of the 
American Legion magazine an article en- 
titled Another Look at the U.N.” which 
I believe would be of interest to many 
of my colleagues in Congress. Under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I place the article in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for this day. The 
text of the article follows: 

ANOTHER LOOK AT THE U.N. 
(By Emilio S. Iglesias) 

In the 16 years of its existence the United 
Nations has been the subject of a tremendous 
outpouring of glorification. Indeed, a cult 
of U.N. worshipers has zealously preached 
the doctrine that only through the United 
Nations can mankind be saved. Until 


recently this idea was widely accepted as 
gospel. At banquets and at PTA meetings, 
in schools and in churches, the word went 
forth that the U.N. exemplified man at his 
best, using his genius to create a better 
world, a world of peace and brotherhood. 

In the early years there were, of course, 
critics, people who pointed out that among 
the architects of the United Nations were 
such people as Alger Hiss. These same critics 
also expressed fear that the U.N. would in- 
evitably encroach on our own sovereignty 
and involve itself in our domestic affairs. 
But most of all they were skeptical of any 
organization in which the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites were partners. This, they said, was 
like permitting thieves and murderers to 
become members of a police association, with 
equal voting privileges. 

Such expressions were ridiculed by those 
who looked so hopefully to the United Na- 
tions to achieve peace on earth and good will 
among mankind, but in recent months there 
has been a significant change. Even among 
those who once supported the United Na- 
tions with zeal, there has been wavering. 
Indeed, in some cases caustic criticism has 
been voiced by those who were formerly the 
most outspoken advocates of the world or- 
ganization. One of the most surprising of 
these comments came from Dean Acheson. 
Writing in the fall 1959 issue of Orbis, the 
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former Secretary of State said: The United 
Nations insofar as it believes that by its 
votes and by its debates it is accomplishing 
anything could not be more mistaken.” 

The first President of the U.N. General 
Assembly, M. Paul Henri Spaak, not long 
ago his disillusionment with the 
U.N. by saying that he felt like “a deceived 
lover whose mistress has abandoned him.” 
He went on to say that not only is the U.N. 
in danger but “it threatens to become a 
danger to others.” 

Charles de Gaulle expressed his opinion of 
the organization caustically: “The United 
Nations offers no more than tumultuous and 
scandalous sessions where it is impossible 
to organize objective debate and which are 
filled with invective delivered by the Com- 
munists and their allies. The result is that 
in the Congo the United Nations carries to 
the spot its global incoherence. In these 
conditions France does not see how she can 
take any other attitude toward the United 
Nations—or the disunited nations—than 
that of the greatest reserve. In any case, 
she does not want to participate either 
through her manpower or through her 
finances in any current or eventual enter- 
prise of this organization—or disorganiza- 
tion.” 

Even certain segments of the press which 
once looked upon any criticism of the U.N. 
as a form of heresy became alarmed at the 
way the U.N. operated in the Congo. The 
New York Times, the New York Herald Trib- 
une and the Washington Post sadly con- 
cluded that the U.N. was actually backing 
the Communists in the Congo. Stewart 
Alsop voiced his disillusionment in a Sat- 
urday Evening Post article when he ques- 
tioned whether we ought to continue to 
support the U.N. 

Many Americans have been confused by 
what took place in the Congo and by the 
strange cast of characters that moved on and 
off that chaotic stage. The Russians, as 
usual, contributed to the confusion by de- 
manding that Dag Hammarskjold be fired 
for the part he played. This caused many 
Americans to jump to the conclusion that, 
since Khrushchev was against the Congo 
operation, it was ipso facto a meritorious 
action. Actually it was not that simple. 
Khrushchev was satisfied with the U.N.’s 
performance until his stooge Lumumba was 
captured by anti-Communists. Then, and 
only then, did he turn on Hammarskjold. 
Which was unfair, in a way, since obviously 
the Secretary General of the U.N. had done 
little to interfere with Lumumba and his 
Torces. 

Ideally, the U.N. force dispatched to re- 
store order in the Congo should have func- 
tioned without fear or favor. That, after all, 
is the way idealists envision any U.N. police 
force. But in actual practice the U.N. force 
acted in a disillusioning manner. Troops 
and leadership reflected the political colora- 
tion of the various countries of origin, and 
that coloration was predominantly red, or 
at least a deep pink. Supposed to be neu- 
tral, the leaders of the U.N. forces seemed 
consistently neutral in favor of the 
Lumumba faction. Because of this, enraged 
anti-Communist Congolese on several occa- 
sions fought U.N. troops. 

Chief target of the criticism was an In- 
dian, Rajeshwar Dayal, sent to the Congo by 
Secretary General Hammarskjold as his per- 
sonal representative. Admittedly the assign- 
ment was no easy one, but Dayal's pro-Com- 
munist bias aroused such a storm of protests 
that he had to be removed. And his actions 
are understandable when it is considered 
that he is a protege of Krishna Menon, 
India’s Minister of Defense, who has shown 
little love for the West, 

As this is written, the turmoil in the 
Congo has ceased, at least temporarily, while 
the leaders of the rival factions meet to dis- 
cuss the formation of a coalition govern- 
ment, with the Communists’ current favor- 
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ite, Gizenga, making unreasonable demands 
as the price of his cooperation. 

The Congo crisis is only one of many U.N. 
actions that have caused deep concern over 
the implications of those actions. There are 
many who have excused and continue to 
excuse U.N. inaction by saying that the 
world organization does not have enough 
power to keep the peace. Their suggested 
remedy is that the U.N. be given a more 
powerful army, usually referred to as a 
police force. But now the disquieting 
thought arises as to how far the UN. can be 
trusted with the power it already has, let 
alone greater power. Given a powerful body 
of troops, would the U.N. use this force as 
it did in the Congo, tempering its vaunted 
idealism to the political winds that blow in 
the halls of the U.N. Building, and bending 
to Russian threats and bluster? 

This thought is especially disturbing when 
it is considered that the United States can 
no longer count on the support it once had, 
a fact that was demonstrated in the closing 
session of the General Assembly on April 22. 
On that occasion, the United States suffered 
a serious diplomatic defeat when the U.N. 
decided that the Cuban controversy should 
not be referred to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. At the same session, and with 
characteristic openhandedness, this coun- 
try agreed to pay $47 million, or nearly half 
of the entire cost of the Congo operation for 
1961. 

Up to now the United States has shown 
a curious compulsion to underwrite far more 
than its share of U.N, operating costs, on the 
assumption that we are paying for peace 
and getting it at a bargain price. Pro-U.N. 
lecturers and writers plug this idea by say- 
ing that the cost of the U.N. is equivalent to 
the price of a pack of cigarettes per person 
per year. This is so ff you take one set of 
figures, but if you use those figures you are 
likely to be greatly misled about how much 
the UN. really costs. And what the U.N. 
costs no one seems to know, including or- 
ganizations that deal in information about 
the U.N. It may be for this reason that at- 
tempts to get specific information on U.N. 
finances met with a certain amount of 
vagueness and equivocation, 

Following are figures supplied by U.N. press 
information on the Organization's 1960 
budget: 


General budget: 
AE FRR a SE cost $58, 347, 514 
United States gave... 18,953, 330 
U.S.S.R...-----------..--do... 7. 940, 460 
„ do 23, 320 
5 do 93, 280 
Byelorussian S. SR do 274, 010 
Czechoslovakia do 507, 210 
9j do- 244, 860 
11 do 798.710 
Rumania — 0 198, 220 
Ukraine S.S.R......----- do.. 1, 049, 400 
UNEF (Emergency Forces) 
(Middle East) budget: 
at. EE Senet 8 20, 000, 000 
United States gave... 6,497, 064 
TSE Riek -not paid.. 2, 721. 932 
Co: budget: 
— Ah ~ mn 48, 500, 000 
United States gave... 15, 745, 211 
nI AR —ů—ů not paid.. 6,596,425 


However, the US. mission to the UN. 
quoting “a congressional document,” re- 
ported that the total cost of all the U.N, for 
1960, including assessments for the U.N. 
“family,” was $344 million—of which $53 
million was for the general U.N. budget, $84 
million for the Congo; $20 million for 
UNEF. 

The U.S. Committee for the U.N, came up 
with some different figures, saying that the 
United States had given $192 million to the 
U.N. in 1960. 

Things became a bit more confused when 
the American Association for the U.N, re- 
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ported that the total budget for the U.N, and 
10 of its agencies for 1960 was $128,211,450. 

Whichever figure you choose, it is obvious 
that running the U.N. calls for much more 
than “cigarette money,” as some would have 
you believe, 

But that is only part of the picture, and 
American taxpayers are beginning to realize 
that they are paying far more than this. 
They know that one reason for the billions 
being given to other nations in foreign aid 
programs is to promote good will in the form 
of votes in the United Nations. Even those 
who feel that the realities of international 
life call for such vote-buying are beginning 
to feel that a large proportion of the billions 
voted for foreign aid since World War II has 
been money poorly invested, and this antag- 
onism is evident in public reaction to the 
administration’s latest demand for more 
billions for giveaway purposes. 

There is no doubt that this reaction was 
caused in no small measure by the actions 
of many of the nations that were benefici- 
aries of money taken from the American tax- 
payer. An example of this can be found in 
the action of India, Yugoslavia, Ghana, 
Guinea, the United Arab Republic and Mo- 
rocco. In the last fiscal year the United 
States gave those countries $400 million and 
in addition arranged to give them $500 mil- 
lion in surplus food. As a measure of their 
appreciation, these six nations voted against 
us in the U.N. more often than with us on 
such crucial issues as the seating of Red 
China. 

Our leaders persist in referring to such 
nations as neutralists,“ and this fallacy is 
reflected in our continuing efforts to give 
them whatever they want that might keep 
them friendly. At his meeting with Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Geneva, Nikita Khrushchey 
proved himself to be far more realistic when 
he said that today there are no neutrals. 
Certainly if they are neutralists, they are, 
like the U.N. forces in the Congo, pretty con- 
sistently neutral on the side of the Kremlin. 
Despite this, the aid goes on. In May it was 
announced that the administration was go- 
ing to lend India another billion dollars in 
the next 2 years, “to help meet the foreign 
exchange requirements of India’s third 5- 
year plan.” Completely overlooked was the 
annoying fact that in the last session of the 
U.N., India voted with us only six times and 
voted with the Soviet Union 50 times. 

In the early days of the U.N. the United 
States could count on enough support to pro- 
vide some sort of control in that body, but 
now control by the West has ended, and the 
balance of power is held by the neutralist 
nations of Europe and Asia, and the new 
nations of Africa. This is evident from 
some statistics. There are now 99 member 
nations of which 17 may be considered dem- 
ocratic while 11 comprise the Communist 
bloc. However, the latter group is buttressed 
by such nations as Ghana, Guinea, India, In- 
donesia, etc., who usually side with the Com- 
munists. This united front, helped out by 
the new nations, poses a serious threat. 
Next year it is expected that this coalition 
will vote for the admission of Red China, 
which will mean a showdown. 

On the subject of China, Americans have 
made their position unmistakably clear, and 
their attitude is reflected in Congress’ stand 
against admitting Red China to the U.N. 
The reasons for American opposition to Red 
China are readily apparent. That outlaw 
nation conducted a bloody, ruthless and 
undeclared war against us, a war in which 
tens of thousands of Americans were killed 
and hundreds of thousands wounded. Its 
brutalities against American prisoners of 
war violated all the rules of warfare, and its 
arrogant refusal to account for Americans it 
still holds has bred a deep resentment in all 
Americans. To cap all this, Red China is 
still at war with the United Nations. 

Yet despite all this, strong pressures are 
being exerted to admit Red China into the 
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U.N., and certain American political figures 
are said to be conniving in the attempt. 
Most discussed of the maneuvers is a s0- 
called two Chinas gambit which will offer 
representation to both Red China and Na- 
tionalist China. The promoters of this 
irresponsible action argue that Red China 
will surely refuse, in which case the West 
will be in the clear. This may be, but by 
conceding that Red China is worthy of a 
place in the U.N., we have gone a long way 
toward at least the morale of a 
faithful ally, Nationalist China, one of the 
few dependable friends we have left in the 
Orient. The rest of the world would cer- 
tainly interpret our acquiescence in the two 
Chinas gesture as notice that the United 
States is abandoning Nationalist China. For 
that matter, the fact that some of our politi- 
cal leaders even talk about the possibility or 
the “inevitability” of Red China’s recogni- 
tion has hurt us immeasurably by showing 
our allies, and neutrais, how undependable 
we often are. 

Other actions in the U.N. have certainly 
made that point previously. The most 
dramatic recent example was the manner in 
which we antagonized a dependable ally, 
Portugal, by siding with the Soviet against 
her over Angola. 

If there is any common denominator in 
all this, it may be found in our highly irra- 
tional and emotional aim to woo the new 
nations. We have contributed handsomely 
to the establishment of these nations, and 
already we have seen how they have re- 
peatedly turned against us in the U.N. But 
despite this, we continue to seek to curry 
favor with them. This would be bad enough 
if it just meant that we continued to bribe 
them. It is reprehensible and foolish when 
we betray trusted allies to gain their good 
will. But probably worst of all is the way 
in which we permit our fetish for these 
primitive countries to determine our foreign 
policy. What earthly reason, for example, is 
there for worrying about what the pro-Com- 
munist politicians of Ghana, Guinea, and 
Mali think when it comes to decisions con- 
cerning our own security? Specifically, why 
should we allow these people to determine 
the fate of a loyal and trusted ally, Nation- 
alist China? Yet there are rumors that that 
is precisely the strategy being readied by our 
global diplomats. We will, diffidently, step 
back and let the U.N. decide whether Red 
China will be admitted. The Reds plus the 
neutralists will vote to admit the outlaw, and 
we will accept the decision like good sports. 

This raises another point that is troubling 
many Americans. If Red China gets into the 
U.N, it will be largely because of the one- 
nation one-vote policy of the world body. It 
is probably safe to say that most Americans 
have never heard of such new nations as 
Upper Volta, Somalia, Chad, Dahomey, and 
Gabon. But each of these has as much 
voting power in the General Assembly as the 
United States. This, to many, is as unrealis- 
tic as permitting Russia to have three votes 
to one for the United States. Indeed, years 
before the United Nations was founded, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt discussed a 
new “League of Nations” in which the small 
nations were to have no voice whatsoever. 
The idea of giving small nations an equal 
voice with the big ones was, he said, ridicu- 
lous. His plan was to have a league made up 
of four nations, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and China. This may 
have been an undemocratic proposal, but it 
makes as much sense as the present system. 

Our lack of control is also causing concern 
in view of growing demands from African 
and Asian nations that the West give them 
huge grants of money for their internal de- 
velopment. The most ambitious scheme, 
called the Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development, or SUNFED for short, 
calls for $55 billion, over a 10-year period, 70 
percent of it to be contributed by the United 
States. This money would go to Asian, 
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African and Latin American countries with 
no control whatsoever by the United States. 

The Soviet Government would certainly 
never put up with this sort of thing. Never, 
in its 44 years, has it shown any willingness 
to permit an impartial tribunal to pass on 
any of its actions. Khrushchey on July 11 
conceded this when he said: 

“Even if all the countries of the world 
adopted a decision which did not accord with 
the interests of the Soviet Union and 
threatened its security, the Soviet Union 
would not recognize such a decision but 
would uphold its rights, relying on force.” 

The Soviet has made liberal use of the veto 
in the U.N. to forestall any action it con- 
sidered antagonistic or even critical. Mean- 
while, we have permitted the U.N. to make 
many moves inimical to our national interest 
because we disdained to use the veto power. 
But now Khrushchev has come up with a 
new weapon for use in the U.N. and else- 
where. This is his famous “troika” proposal. 
A troika is a Russian sleigh pulled by three 
horses, and the term “troika” in Soviet 
terminology means a triumvirate. Khru- 
shchev wants his rule of three applied to the 
implementation of Soviet foreign policy. The 
importance that he attaches to the applica- 
tion of the troika principle in the U.N. is 
evident from the way he pounded his shoe 
for emphasis when he expounded it, calling 
for Hammarskjold’s dismissal at last fall's 
U.N. session. 

To run the U.N., he wants a troika instead 
of a Secretary General, and this three-man 
committee (one Communist, one neutralist, 
and one pro-Westerner) would operate under 
a rule of unanimous consent, meaning any 
member could yeto any action. How it would 
work in the U.N, is evident from the way this 
Russian principle has stymied any action in 
Laos and at the Geneva disarmament ses- 
sions. In the case of Laos, the neutralist 
nation was India, with Krishna Menon run- 
ning the show. In view of Menon's record, 
what happened was predictable. Indeed, in 
view of the way most of the Afro-Asian na- 
tions have been voting, the use of the troika 
principle would come close to giving the 
Kremlin a two-to-one vote on any issue— 
with the veto power to back it up if 
necessary. 

Another move by the Soviet bloc to load 
the dice in its favor is the current demand 
for more jobs in the Secretariat. A U.N. 
committee recently recommended the as- 
signment of 100 more key positions to 
Communist-bloc personnel, jobs now held by 
U.S. and other anti-Red personnel. You may 
be sure that the people who get these jobs 
will be full-time employees of the Soviet 
Union, and working solely for U.S.S.R. inter- 
ests, even though the United States will be 
paying the largest percentage of their 
salaries—approximately a third, contrasted 
with an approximate 13.62 percent by the 
Kremlin. 

Few things in the history of the U.N. caused 
so strong a reaction against the organization 
in this country as the Red circus that the 
nabobs of communism staged last August 
when they descended on New York City en 
masse to meet at the U.N. But disturbing 
in the extreme to many Americans was the 
realization that the rulers of the Communist 
conspiracy, including some of the most 
despicable criminals in the world’s history, 
could come without bidding to our shores to 
stage a mammoth Red demonstration. To 
add insult to injury, Americans had to spend 
millions to guard these monsters whose 
crimes against humanity made them logical 
targets for thousands of refugees who had 
good reason to hate them. This, plus the 
realization that this motley crew can return 
at any time it suits their fancy or whenever 
it will help advance the cause of world com- 
munism, caused many Americans to start 
using the slogan “Get the United States out 
of the U.N.; Get the U.N. out of the United 
States.” 
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It is also irritating to know that, thanks 
to American hospitality, U.N. officials from 
Iron Curtain countries are permitted to go 
where they have no business, engage in 
actions that are reprehensible, and when 
caught they are turned loose unpunished 
because of so-called diplomatic immunity. 

The sinister methods of Soviet agents in 
the United States have been demonstrated 
time and again. The case of Mme. Oksana 
Kasenkina, who risked death in escaping 
from the Soviet Embassy, in New York, 13 
years ago, dramatized another facet of com- 
munism. And everyone is aware of the 
Soviet's operations in the field of blackmail, 
bribery, and general corruption. However, 
despite this, Americans were shocked at the 
strange death of a top U.N. diplomat, and at 
the callous proceedings that led to his death. 

The man was Paul Bang-Jensen, a Dane, 
whose body was found on November 26, 1959, 
in a park near his home at Lake Success, 
N.Y. The autopsy report gave the cause of 
death as “Gunshot wound of the head; suici- 
dal.” Some maintained that he did not 
commit suicide since he had written a note 
to his wife in which he had said that “under 
no circumstances whatsoever would I ever 
commit suicide.” But probably more impor- 
tant is the way he had been treated by U.N. 
Officials prior to his death. Bang-Jensen 
was Danish Deputy Secretary of the U.N. 
Special Committee on the Problem of Hun- 
gary. In this capacity he had compiled a 
mass of material dealing with the Soviet's 
actions in that unfortunate country, and 
he became disturbed at the way the Hungar- 
ian situation was being used by the politi- 
cians of the U.N. In his efforts to keep the 
report on Hungary from being sabotaged, he 
aroused the antagonism of high U.N. officials, 
including Hammarskjold, and was suspended. 

Some time later he was called on to turn 
over to the Secretariat some documents in- 
cluding a list of the anti-Communist Hun- 
garians who had given him information with 
the understanding that their names would 
not be divulged. Fearful that this informa- 
tion would find its way to the Russians, with 
foreseeable consequences, Bang-Jensen re- 
fused. The lists were subsequently burned 
by him, in the presence of witnesses atop 
the U.N. Building. On July 3, 1958, the Sec- 
retary General notified him he was being dis- 
missed for misconduct. 

When his body was found less than a year 
later, the case had all the earmarks of a 
cloak-and-dagger thriller, and many still be- 
lieve that he was murdered by Soviet agents. 
The manner of death is relatively unimpor- 
tant. The significant point is that Bang- 
Jensen was ignominiously thrown out of the 
U.N. because he refused to compromise his 
principles. 

What troubles thoughtful Americans even 
more than all the foregoing is the way in 
which our own Government has permitted 
the United Nations to formulate U.S. foreign 
policy. This peculiar kind of diplomat 
lunacy, which incidentally is bipartisan, 
takes many curious forms which require us 
to subordinate our own best interests to the 
interests of other nations. Through some 
strange process of reasoning our State De- 
partment goes on the assumption that, to be 
good, a policy must have U.N. endorsement. 
Keeping in mind the ministrations we can 
expect from the Soviet bloc and the treat- 
ment we are likely to get from such neu- 
tralists as Indonesia, India, Ghana, and 
Guinea, it is difficult to see much logic in 
this, but there it is. 

An interesting example was the recent 
vote concerning Angola, Portugal's African 
territory. Siding with the Afro-Asian bloc 
we twice voted to condemn Portugal for “re- 
pressive acts“ there. As a result we have 
alienated one of our NATO allies, and one 
that had proved highly dependable. 

Curiously, on the same day that we went 
on record for the second time against Portu- 
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gal’s colonial policy, the newspapers carried 
another story datelined United Nations. In 
this case we were accused by the United 
Nations of an unsatisfactory colonial policy 
in our handling of Micronesia, the Pacific 
Islands that we have had on our hands 
since we drove the Japanese out during 
World War II. The complaint was that we 
had not done enough for the islanders. 

Another example of our undue and un- 
realistic concern for the new members of 
the U.N. is said to have been the reason the 
attempted invasion of Cuba by Cubans 
turned into a flasco that made this country 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world. Those 
who took part in that ill-fated mission say 
that promised air cover which would have 
given them a fighting chance was withheld 
at the last moment. It has been reported, 
and it has not been denied, that this action 
was taken at the behest of our Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Adlai Stevenson, who 
told the President that such action would 
be offensive to the Afro-Asians and there- 
fore embarrassing to us in the U.N. 

Mr. Stevenson, with his talent for the 
ready quip, once made a speech about the 
United Nations in which he referred to the 
postponement of disarmament talks as a 
considerable achievement of a negative sort.” 
It would seem that this would apply also 
to Mr. Stevenson's contribution to the Cuban 
situation. 

On the subject of Cuba, not long after 
the failure of the invasion, and while Amer- 
icans were still indignant over that inexplic- 
able performance, the United Nations ap- 
proved the expenditure of $3 million to help 
Castro with his agricultural problems. This 
scheme, concocted by the governing council 
of the United Nations Special Fund, called 
on the United States to contribute $463,000. 
Attempts to learn from the U.N. if the United 
States had paid or was going to pay this 
money were unproductive. If a guess may 
be hazarded—we will pay. 

The case of Red China was mentioned 
earlier, and reference was made to pres- 
sures being exerted to seat that nation in 
the U.N. It is no secret that much of the 
pressure comes from Great Britain. Lord 
Home not long ago laid it on the line 
when he advised us to wake up to “the 
facts of international life“ and accept 
the inevitable by allowing Red China 
into the UN. Certainly no one can ac- 
cuse the British of letting idealism interfere 
with “the facts of international life” when 
trade and other matters important to the 
British are concerned. A thriving trade 
exists between Red China and Great Britain, 
and only recently it was announced that 
Canada, also extremely tolerant of Red China, 
had agreed to sell that famine-ridden coun- 
try $362 million worth of grain. An addi- 
tional quantity of grain worth more than 
$100 million was being sold to Red China 
by Australia. Obviously, what the nations of 
the British Commonwealth do is their own 
business, even though the grain deal helps 
to prop up a Communist regime that is in 
difficulties because of its inability to feed its 
own people. However, some skeptics cannot 
help but think that the U.N. figures in some 
of these British deals, as another aspect of 
“the facts of international life.” 

Unfortunately, we no longer have much 
bargaining power to cope with the realists 
and the opportunists in the United Nations. 
Our politicians have a strange compulsion 
to give our wealth away, and the idea of de- 
manding something in return seems repulsive 
to them. For example, as one of his last 
official acts as President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower appeared before the U.N, and assured 
members of U.S. aid without any strings 
attached. More recently, and indicative of 
the fact that such overwhelming generosity 
is bipartisan, Adlai Stevenson told repre- 
sentatives of the African nations that they 
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could have American help but they had to 
show “initiative.” Unless there has been a 
drastic change of policy, however, this means 
only that they will have to show enough 
initiative to ask for help. 

Since our foreign aid is dispensed on the 
premise that we do not insist on anything in 
return, the beneficiaries can, and do, feel 
at liberty to take any position they choose 
in the U.N. They know they are going to get 
American money, regardless, and if they hap- 
pen to swing over to the Communist side 
they are likely to come up with something 
from the Kremlin to boot. However, the 
Soviet drives a harder bargain, Mr. Khru- 
shchey being about as philanthropic as a 
pawnbroker. 

It might also be pointed out the wily Mr. 
K. is also a good actor. Advocates of the 
U.N. point to his shoe-pounding act in that 
body as proof that he is trying to destroy the 
organization. As a clincher they cite his 
demands that Dag Hammarskjold be fired. 
If you study pictures of Khrushchev as he 
banged his shoe, you will find that he was 
having no tantrum, as some seemed to think, 
but was obviously enjoying himself. This 
was not the action of a man calling for the 
end of the U.N. but of one who was express- 
ing his contempt for the organization and 
the people in it. 

There is another reason why Khrushchev is 
not likely to order his robots out of the U.N. 
The Russians made that mistake once be- 
fore, in 1950, when they walked out in a 
boycott aimed at getting rid of Trygve Lie. 
When the North Koreans then swarmed over 
the border into South Korea, the matter was 
presented to the Security Council and 
neither Russia nor any of its satellites were 
around to exercise the veto and thus fore- 
stall action against the Reds. The Commu- 
nists quickly came back but too late to re- 
verse the action that had been taken. 

Why should they leave the U.N.? Through 
the political instrumentation of the organi- 
zation they can accomplish many things. 
While they were not present to stop the 
United States from initiating action in Ko- 
rea, it may logically be assumed that the 
Communists in the U.N. were not inactive 
when our military leaders in Korea found 
themselves being hamstrung by U.N. med- 
dling. Some of this was doubtless or a high- 
level nature, but much of it could well have 
come from lower echelons. During the Ko- 
rean war a committee of the Senate and a 
New York grand jury started studying Sec- 
retariat posts allotted to citizens of the 
United States to see how many Communists 
held those jobs. Some 200 American em- 
ployees of the U.N. suddenly resigned and 
were not required to testify. Seventeen who 
were brought before the committee refused 
to answer questions about Communist Party 
membership, and, under pressure, Trygve Lie 
dismissed them. But in 1953 the U.N. Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal ruled that they should 
not have been dismissed; it awarded them 
heavy damages, and ordered them rehired. 

There may be some question about these 
people and what they were doing at the time 
of the Korean war, but the record speaks for 
itself concerning what the U.N. has not done 
about Korea since the war ended. At the 
time the Communists attacked, the U.N. re- 
solved that North and South Korea would 
eventually be reunited. Today, 11 years 
later, the country is still divided; Red China 
is still at war with the United Nations, and 
the Soviet Union, which organized, directed, 
and armed the invading Red armies, has 
not even been reprimanded. 

Later there was the Hungarian revolt 
against communism. While the U.N. stalled, 
doing nothing while the Hungarians won 
their revolution, Khrushchey waited to see 
what the United States would do. We in 
turn waited to take our cue from the United 
Nations. When the U.N. did nothing, Khru- 
shehev brutally struck down a revolt for 
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liberty that could have proved a turning 
point in history. 

For more than a decade the United Nations 
has been passing resolutions ordering Israel 
to return to borders established by the U.N.— 
without result. It also adopted a resolution 
calling for Israel to internationalize Jerusa- 
lem. This brought from David Ben-Gurion 
the retort: “Jerusalem will be international- 
ized over our dead bodies.” In 1948 the U.N, 
called on Israel to permit Arab refugees 
driven from their homes in Palestine to re- 
turn, but the reply was a flat No.“ Nor are 
the Arabs any more amenable to the U.N. 
Nasser was ordered to stop his blacklisting 
of Israel shipping in the Suez, but to date 
he has paid little attention, 

When the Red Chinese moved into Tibet, 
slaughtering its peaceful citizens without 
cause, the U.N, viewed this barbarism with 
the greatest equanimity. And the dispute 
between India and Kashmir still goes on. 

Little wonder that the U.N. is increasingly 
looked upon as an international debating 
society and a forum for making propaganda 
rather than as an effectual means of settling 
disputes, While this view may not be shared 
by speakers at PTA gatherings and at 
women's clubs, it certainly seems to reflect 
the view of first-string diplomats since they 
usually ignore it when there are important 
problems to be solved. 

Soon after the U.N. was founded, in 1948, 
Stalin precipitated a crisis over Berlin. At 
that time the West took the problem to the 
Security Council. It it doubtful that the 
U.N. will even be called on in the current 
Berlin crisis even though Hammarskjold 
long ago made it clear that the U.N. wanted 
to be consulted. In the Laos crisis, too, the 
U.N. had no part. Nor was it called on to 
participate in the nuclear test negotiations 
conducted at Geneva. 

Since every possible avenue that might 
lead to peace is being explored by President 
Kennedy, and was explored by President Eis- 
enhower before him, their actions would 
indicate a definite lack of confidence on their 
part in the ability of the U.N. to do much 
good, Why a succession of summit meet- 
ings on questions that are the province of 
the United Nations? Why did we send our 
diplomats to Geneva, at the instigation of 
the British, to negotiate in a 14-nation con- 
ference on Laos when we had the U.N. here 
in the United States? A third question, 
flowing from these, is: If the United Nations 
is not capable of doing the job, why bother 
with a United Nations? 

Advocates of the United Nations answer 
this by saying that the only way in which 
the U.N. can function properly is to give 
it more power, and subordinate ourselves still 
further to the global body. Such a view is 
currently being advocated by the National 
Council of Churches which, incidentally, 
also favors the admission of Red China to the 
U.N. Also in favor of giving still more of our 
sovereignty are the World Federalists. 

If our aim is national suicide, then the 
national council and the World Federalists 
have the right prescription. That is evident 
from the way the votes are lining up against 
us on issues that have a powerful bearing 
on our national security. At the present 
time, an insidious move is underway to give 
the U.N. the power to intrude into our do- 
mestic affairs by extending the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice or 
World Court, an organ of the U.N. Only 38 
nations automatically accept that Court's 
jurisdiction while the other members of the 
U.N, may be made parties to World Court 
litigation only with their express consent. 
No fron Curtain country has accepted the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, even 
with reservations. The United States has 
up to now safeguarded its right to decide 
whether any case affecting American inter- 
ests shall be admitted to adjudication by the 
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Court. Our safeguard has been in the so- 
called Connally amendment. But the inter- 
nationalists are now working diligently to 
repeal this amendment, which would permit 
the World Court to inject itself into our 
affairs and force compliance with its de- 
cisions. At the present time four measures 
are up for consideration by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee which would 
serve to have the United States surrender 
sovereignty to the World Court. Two of 
these are resolutions. One, Senate Resolu- 
tion 39, is sponsored by Senators HUMPHREY, 
Morse, and Javrrs. Another, Senate Reso- 
lution 136, is sponsored by Senators Javirs, 
HUMPHREY, and JOSEPH CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, 

It does not seem to worry those who are 
pressuring to push these measures through 
that the World Court is headed by one Boh- 
dan Winiarski, a jurist from Red Poland. 
Nor is the presence of Philip C. Jessup on 
this lofty bench reassuring. Jessup, it will 
be recalled, played an important role in the 
malodorous Institute of Pacific Relations. 

If we expect to maintain our existence, let 
alone our position of leadership, it is high 
time that we stop taking the United Na- 
tions as seriously as we have up to now. We 
should recognize, as the Soviet does, that the 
U.N. has its uses, and we should make use of 
it when its facilities can serve to advance 
American aims. However, we should not per- 
mit it to formulate U.S. foreign policy, and 
we most certainly should not allow it to get 
a foothold in our domestic affairs by such 
devices as repeal of the Connally amend- 
ment. 

Since the beginning of the century, we 
have been embroiled increasingly in world 
politics and conflicts. In helping to estab- 
lish the United Nations, our hope was that 
through this organization there would be an 
end to conflicts. But while the cry has been 
peace, the world has had a succession of 
blood baths, thanks to the same Communist 
clique which now sits in the conclaves of the 
United Nations, and which is able to inject 
itself increasingly into our affairs through 
that organization. 

There is a basic fallacy in this which, if 
understood, provides a clue as to what we 
should do. It is assumed that the United 
States is so strong that it can not only de- 
fend but subsidize half of the world. This is 
obvious from the demands that are made on 
us for military help and economic aid. Yet 
we ourselves make it appear that we are so 
weak that, unless we are propped up by the 
United Nations, we are helpless. 

The time has come to show that we not 
only have the strength and decision neces- 

to assume once again the initiative in 
the world, but that we know how to use 
them. We have seen the delegates to the 
United Nations in action, and it certainly is 
not chauvinistic to say that this Nation can 
provide better leadership than seems to be 
available from that assemblage of global 
politicians. This is not to say that we ought 
to cut loose from the U.N. and go it alone. 
To repeat, where the U.N. can serve our na- 
tional interests, let us use the U.N. But let 
it not be the other way around, as it has 
been, with the U.N. using the United States 
as a pawn. We can and must act like lead- 
ers, establish policies based primarily on 
what will be in the best interests of the 
United States of America—and then follow 
through on those policies without fear and 
without compromise. 


A CALL FOR ARAB-ISRAEL PEACE 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
“New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on May 9, 
1962, on the occasion of the 14th anni- 
versary of the State of Israel, I had the 
privilege of presenting a statement on 
the floor congratulating Israel and call- 
ing for an Arab-Israel peace. That 
statement had attached to it 171 names 
of Members of the House. I am very 
happy to record here an additional 61 
names of Members of the House who 
have subsequently joined in the signing 
of such statement, and I herewith pre- 
sent the full list of 232 names: 


E. Ross Aparr, of Indiana. 

JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, of New York. 
Hud J. Apponrzio, of New Jersey. 
CARL ALBERT, of Oklahoma. 

JoRN B. ANDERSON, of Illinois. 
Vicror L. AnFruso, of New York. 
LESLIE C. ARENDS, of Illinois. 
Tuomas L, ASHLEY, of Ohio. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, of Colorado. 
JAMES C. AUCHINCLOsS, of New Jersey. 
WILLIAM H. AYRES, of Ohio. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, of West Virginia. 
HowarD H. Baker, of Tennessee. 

Wa ter S. BARING, of Nevada. 
WILLIAM A. BARRETT, of Pennsylvania. 
Rosert R. Barry, of New York. 
PERKINS Bass, of New Hampshire. 
WILLIAM H. Bates, of Massachusetts. 
FRANK J. BECKER, of New York. 
RALPH F. BEERMANN, of Nebraska. 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, of Minnesota. 
Epwarp P. BOLAND, of Massachusetts. 
RICHARD BOLLING, of Missouri. 
FRANK T. Bow, of Ohio. 

FRANK W. BOYKIN, of Alabama. 
JOHN BRADEMAS, of Indiana. 

JAMES E. BROMWELL, of Iowa. 
WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, of Michigan. 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, of New York, 
James A. BURKE, of Massachusetts. 
James A. BYRNE, of Pennsylvania. 
WILLIAM T. CAHILL, of New Jersey. 
CLARENCE CaNNON, of Missouri. 
Huon L. Carey, of New York. 

Etrorp A. CEDERBERG, of Michigan. 
EMANUEL CELLER, of New Vork. 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, of Michigan. 
J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, of Colorado. 
ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, of Illinois. 
MARGUERITE Stirr CHurcH, of Illinois. 
FRANK M. CLARK, of Pennsylvania. 
MERWIN Coap, of Iowa. 

JEFFERY COHELAN, of California. 
HAROLD R. COLLIER, of Illinois, 
SrLvIo O. Conte, of Massachusetts. 
ROBERT J. CORBETT, of Pennsylvania. 
JAMES C. CORMAN, of California. 
WILLIAM C. Cramer, of Florida. 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, of Nebraska. 
LAURENCE CURTIS, of Massachusetts. 
Tuomas B. Curtis, of Missouri. 
EMILIO Q. Dappario, of Connecticut. 
PAUL B. DAGUE, of Pennsylvania. 
DOMINICK V. DANIELS, of New Jersey. 
CLIFFORD Davis, of Tennessee. 
WILIA L. Dawson, of Illinois. 
James J. DELANEY, of New York. 
Joun H. Dent, of Pennsylvania. 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, of Indiana. 
STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, of New York. 
Epwarp J. DERWINSKI, of Illinois. 
CHARLES C. Driods, JR., of Michigan. 
JoHN D. DN EL, of Michigan. 

PETER H. Dominick, of Colorado. 
Harotp D. DONOHUE, of Massachusetts. 
EpwIn B. Dootey, of New York. 
Tuomas N. DoW NIN, of Virginia. 
CLYDE Doyrte, of California. 
THADDEUS J. DULSKI, of New York. 
FLORENCE P. Dwyer, of New Jersey. 
Jor L. EvINs, of Tennessee. 

GEORGE H. FALLON, of Maryland. 
LEONARD FARBSTEIN, of New York. 
DANTE B. FASCELL, of Florida. 
MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, of Ohio. 
Epwarp R. FINNEGAN, of Illinois. 
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PAUL A. Fino, of New York. 

DANIEL J. FLOOD, of Pennsylvania. 

JoHN E. Focarty, of Rhode Island. 
GeraLD R. Forp, JR., of Michigan. 
PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., of New Jersey. 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, of Maryland. 

James G. FULTON, of Pennsylvania. 
CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, Of New Jersey. 
PETER A. GARLAND, of Maine. 

EDWARD A. GaR MATE, of Maryland. 

J. VAUGHAN Gary, of Virginia. 

LEON H. Gavin, of Pennsylvania. 
Rosert N. Gramo, of Connecticut. 
JACOB H. GILBERT, of New York. 

MILTON W. GLENN, of New Jersey. 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, of Texas. 
KATHRYN E. GRaANAHAN, of Pennsylvania. 
KENNETH J. Gray, of Illinois. 

EDITH GREEN, of Oregon. 

WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. of Pennsylvania. 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, of Michigan. 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, of Michigan, 
HARLAN HAGEN, of California. 

SEYMOUR HALPERN, of New York. 
RALPH R. HARDING, of Idaho. 

JAMES Harvey, of Michigan. 

Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio. 

JAMES C. HEALEY, of New York. 

Ken HECHLER, of West Virginia. 

CHET HoLIFIELD, of California. 

ELMER J. HOLLAND, of Pennsylvania. 
Craic Hosmer, of California. 

W. R. HULL, In., of Missouri. 

DANIEL K. Inouye, of Hawaii. 

CHARLES S. JOELSON, of New Jersey. 
Harotp T. Jonson, of California. 
THOMAS F. JOHNSON, of Maryland. 
FRANK M. KARSTEN, of Missouri. 
JOSEPH E. Kartu, of Minnesota. 

ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, of Wisconsin. 
ELIZABETH KEE, of West Virginia. 
HASTINGS KETTH, of Massachusetts. 
EDNA F. KELLY, of New York. 

EUGENE J. KEOGH, of New York. 
CLARENCE E. KILBURN, of New York. 
CARLETON J. KiNG, of New York. 

Ceci. R. KING, of California. 

Davin S. KiNG, of Utah. 

MICHAEL J. Kirwan, of Ohio. 

JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, of Illinois. 

Frank KOWALSKI, of Connecticut. 
JOHN C. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania. 
Tuomas J. Lane, of Massachusetts. 
RICHARD E. LANKFORD, of Maryland. 
ROLAND V. LIBONATI, of Illinois. 

JOHN V. Linpsay, of New York. 

J. CARLTON Loser, of Tennessee. 

JoHN W. McCormack, of Massachusetts. 
Gorvon L. McDonoucu, of California. 
Harris B. MCDOWELL, In., of Delaware. 
JOHN J. McFatu, of California. 

CLIFFORD G. McIntire, of Maine. 
TorBert H. MACDONALD, of Massachusetts. 
CLARK MACGREGOR, of Minnesota. 

PETER F. MACK, In., of Illinois. 

Ray J. MADDEN, of Indiana. 

Don MAGNUSON, of Washington. 

Davin T. MARTIN, of Nebraska. 

JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachusetts. 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR., of Maryland. 
CHESTER E. MERROW, of New Hampshire. 
ROBERT H. MICHEL, of Illinois. 

GEORGE P. MILLER, of California. 
WILLxaM E. MILLER, of New York. 
WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, of Ohio. 

WALTER H. MOELLER, of Ohio. 

JOHN S. MONAGAN, Of Connecticut. 
JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, of New Mexico. 
ARCH A. Moore, JR., of West Virginia. 
WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, of Pennsylvania. 
THOMAS E. Morcan, of Pennsylvania. 
THOMAS G. Morris, of New Mexico. 

F. BRADFORD Morse, of Massachusetts. 
Joun E. Moss, of California. 

ABRAHAM J. Mutter, of New York. 
WILLIAM T. Murpxy, of Illinois. 

Lucren N. Nepzi, of Michigan. 

ANCHER NELSEN, of Minnesota. 

ROBERT N. C. Nix, of Pennsylvania. 
Leo W. O'BRIEN, of New York. 

Tuomas J. O'BRIEN, of Illinois. 
Barratr O'Hara, of Illinois. 
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James G. O'Hara, of Michigan. 

ALVIN E. O’Konsxr, of Wisconsin. 
THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR., of Massachusetts, 
Frank C. Osmers, of New Jersey. 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, of New York. 
Tuomas M. Petty, of Washington. 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, of Massachusetts. 
Otis G. PIKE, of New York. 
ALEXANDER PIRNIE, of New York. 
MELVIN Price, of Illinois. 

Roman C. Pucxskr, of Illinois. 
WILLIAM J. RANDALL, of Missouri. 

Ben REIFEL, of South Dakota. 

Henry S. Reuss, of Wisconsin. 
Gerorce M. RROpEs, of Pennsylvania. 
R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, of New York. 
RALPH J. Rivers, of Alaska, 

Howarp W. Rosison, of New York. 
Prerer W. Ropino, JR., of New Jersey. 
Byron G. Rocers, of Colorado. 

Joun J. Rooney, of New York. 

James ROOSEVELT, of California. 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, of New York. 
Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, of Illinois. 
HaroLD M. Ryan, of Michigan. 

WILLIAX Frrrs Ryan, of New York. 
KATHARINE Sr. GEORGE, of New York. 
FERNAND J. St. GERMAIN, of Rhode Island. 
ALFRED E, SANTANGELO, of New York. 

D. S. Saunp, of California. 

RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, of Pennsylvania. 
WILLIAM W. SCRANTON, of Pennsylvania. 
Horace SEELY-BrowNn, In., of Connecticut. 
Joun F. SHELLEY, of California. 
Garner E. SHRIVER, of Kansas. 

ABNER W. Sesal, of Connecticut. 

B. F. Sisk, of California. 

Jonn M. Stack, In., of West Virginia. 
Brent SPENCE, of Kentucky. 

WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, of Illinois. 
ROBERT T. STAFFORD, of Vermont. 
HARLEY O. Sraccers, of West Virginia. 
SAMUEL S. STRATTON, of New York. 
Leonor KRETZER SULLIVAN, of Missouri. 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR. of New Jersey. 
HOMER THORNBERRY, of Texas. 

HERMAN TOLL, of Pennsylvania. 

THOR C. ToLLeFson, of Washington. 
STANLEY R. TUPPER, of Maine. 

Morais K. UDALL, of Arizona. 

CHARLES A. VANIK, of Ohio. 

James E. VAN ZaNpr, of Pennsylvania. 
Jor D. Wacconnenr, JR., of Louisiana. 
GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER, of New Jersey. 
JoHN C. Warts, of Kentucky. 

PHIL WeAver, of Nebraska. 

JESSICA McC. Wers, of New York. 

J. IrnviING WHALLEY, of Pennsylvania. 

J. ERNEST WHARTON, of New York. 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, of New Jersey. 
Bos WILSON, of California. 

Srwney R. Yates, of Illinois. 

CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin. 
HERBERT ZELENKO, of New York. 


ARCHITECT OF CAPITOL CITED FOR 
SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consert to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma* 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, Mr. J. George Stew- 
art, was cited for honorable mention for 
the President’s Safety Award at a pres- 
entation ceremony held June 8 at the 
Executive Offices Building. 

It is good to see this evidence of the 
success of the safety and fire prevention 
program carried on at the Capitol for the 
last 4 years under the administration of 
Mr. Stewart. The House Legislative Ap- 
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propriations Subcommittee originally 
approved this work, and I trust it will 
be carried on and appropriately imple- 
mented in the future. 

I also take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to the safety programs of the De- 
partments of the Treasury and the Army 
and of the Federal Power Commission, 
which won the President’s Safety Awards 
for 1961, presented by Vice President 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

At this point I wish to insert the re- 
marks of the Architect in response to the 
presentation of the award: 


Remarks OF J. GEORGE STEWART, ARCHITECT 
OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. Vice President, Mr. Secretary, honored 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I would like to 
introduce three of my assistants who accom- 
pany me: Mr. Thomas F, Clancy, Supervising 
Engineer, Capitol Building; Mr. Robert F. 
Dalrymple, Safety Engineer; and Mr. William 
C. Justice, Chief Engineer at the Capitol 
Power Plant. 

Just 4 years ago I appeared before the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the House and 
Senate and put forth a proposal to establish a 
small Safety and Fire Prevention Department 
on Capitol Hill. 

I was granted funds at that time for a 
safety engineer and this force has since been 
augmented by safety inspectors. We are 
proud of this department and the work it 
has accomplished in this brief period. 

Our buildings, which include the Capitol— 
the “Workshop of Congress” and a building 
of great importance and interest to the 
American people—are constantly being im- 
proved from a safety standpoint. Last fall 
the Congress appropriated $475,000 for elimi- 
nation of fire hazards in the Capitol and this 
work is proceeding. 

Many of our supervisors have received spe- 
cial training in safety and these employees 
in turn have trained men under their con- 
trol. And above all else, today we are all 
safety conscious. 

The Congress can justly be proud of this 
program and as I accept this award today, I 
do so in-the name of the Congress, as well 
as my staff and myself, whose combined ef- 
forts have made this program and this award 
possible. 

And while we are infants in this program, 
having started late, I now serve notice on all 
departments of the Government that we will 
be back later competing for a higher award. 


WALNUT VENEER INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
O'Hara] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the black walnut tree is as American as 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy,” as Uncle Sam 
himself. 

It is grown chiefly in five or six Middle 
Western States, is one of the few prod- 
ucts exclusively American and it fur- 
nishes one of the world’s most precious 
timbers for the manufacture of fine 
furniture. Its extinction would be no 
less than a national calamity, resulting 
from the careless dissipation of a rich 
heritage and neglect of its protection. 

Sentiment, I presume, has much to do 
with the patterns of our lives and the di- 
rection of our interests. It is the senti- 
ment of a long ago boyhood that brings 
me to the well in this historic Chamber 
to join with my colleagues from the few 
States where the black walnut grows to 
alert the House and the Nation to an 
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alarming situation that threatens the 
extinction of this uniquely American 
tree. 

The black walnut tree was the con- 
stant companion of my boyhood as it 
was that of most boys of the period in 
the Middle West. It was part and parcel 
of the America I knew, growing up as a 
boy in the village of Berrien Springs, 
than county seat of Berrien County in 
Michigan, 10 miles distant from the 
nearest town by horse and buggy over 
very sandy or very muddy roads. 

But on the outskirts of our village we 
had our black walnut trees, and they 
were our pride and joy. Natives of our 
soil—no imports and transplantings 
these—we sensed that they were part of 
the history of our country and when we 
played games of war it always was a 
black walnut tree that served as the 
American fortress when hostile redskins 
or British redcoats were on simulated 
attack. 

On Saturdays and other days after 
school in picking time I and my school- 
mates would compete at gathering wal- 
nuts, shucking them and leaving them 
on roofs and elsewhere to dry out. 
Shucking black walnuts with the bare 
hands leaves a deep yellow stain. In our 
school the boy with lily white hands in 
walnut time was thought a bit of a sissy. 
The boy with the deepest yellow stain on 
his hands was the leader and the cham- 
pion, Youth in the Middle West in those 
days measured American manhood by 
the depth of the yellow stain of the black 
walnut. 

This was 70 or more years ago. It 
was not long after the close of the Civil 
War, and there were living then many 
who had fought in the war with Mexico 
and a few veterans of the War of 1812. 
America was growing up, and as it had 
been from the very first the native 
American black walnut tree was grow- 
ing up with America, an inseparable part 
of what we call Americana. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the black walnut 
tree is as American as Yankee Doodle 
Dandy; as Uncle Sam himself. This is 
the reason I have asked this time to dis- 
cuss the plight of a unique American in- 
dustry. Unique in fact for the entire 
world, because in our great Midwest are 
the last stands of that most beautiful 
of hardwoods, the American black wal- 
nut tree. 

Unless we do something in the very 
near future to prevent the rapid deple- 
tion of this valuable natural resource, 
this loveliest of furniture woods soon 
will be gone, and it will take generations 
to ar it, if, indeed, it can be replaced 
at i 

Here are the simple facts: 

Countries abroad, short of hardwood 
which they have squandered on their own 
soil, are buying increasing quantities 
of black walnut veneer logs in this coun- 
try, driving up the price to astronomical 
figures and threatening the very exist- 
ence of our domestic industry. 

Exports of American black walnut 
veneer logs have increased from 600,000 
board feet in 1954 to over 10 million 
board feet in 1960, and a comparable 
rate last year. Unless some curb is 
placed on these exports, they will go 
higher. These exports, plus reasonable 
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domestic usage—far less than the do- 
mestic usage in the twenties—have 
started a net drain; have upset the 
growth-drain balance necessary to the 
maintenance of black walnut as an 
American natural resource. If some- 
thing is not done to stop this drain, 
black walnut will disappear—it will be- 
come a curio, like the American 
buffalo—in a few short years. 

The export price of this most. valuable 
hardwood log native to the United States 
has increased from $425 per thousand 
feet—the 1955-58 range—to about $825 
per thousand board feet last year; in 
1962, the average has been $970—cer- 
tainly an inflationary trend. 

The walnut veneer industry is cen- 
tered in the midwest—in the States of 
Ilinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and to some 
extent in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 


ginia. 

The industry has taken two steps to 
preserve this natural resource: 

The first is its program, now in its 
33d year, for conservation and replanting 
of black walnut trees here at home. I 
shall discuss this in a moment, while 
pointing out that it takes 50 years or 
more to get a walnut tree to usable size; 
much longer for a prime veneer quality 
tree. 

Second, the industry has made a direct 
application to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for relief under the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949. By that act, the Con- 
gress declared it to be the policy of the 
United States to impose export controls 
“to protect the domestic economy from 
the excessive drain of scarce materials 
and to reduce the inflationary impact of 
abnormal foreign demand.” 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, the present 
plight of the walnut veneer industry 
comes under this provision. Although 
a hearing was held in the Department 
of Commerce last November, attended 
by officials from all interested Govern- 
ment departments, there has been no 
action. 

You will note that no tariff problem 
is involved here, and no interference 
whatever with President Kennedy’s pro- 
posal for increasing the flow of trade. 

As a matter of fact, preservation of 
black walnut veneer logs for use by do- 
mestie industry, would indeed be of as- 
sistance, because it would stimulate ex- 
port of veneer or manufactured veneer 
products, whose value has been en- 
hanced by the incorporation of substan- 
tial American labor. The same dollar 
export value of walnut veneer represents 
only one-third the volume of logs it takes 
to create that same export value. 

Now, of course, these walnut logs— 
the raw material of the domestic veneer 
industry—are being shipped overseas be- 
cause these foreign countries can pay 
more than twice as much for high qual- 
ity American logs due to lower wage and 
production costs. 

As examples, the average hourly wage 
rate in the American walnut veneer in- 
dustry is $1.57, which contrasts sharply 
with rates of 52 cents in West Germany, 
26 cents in Italy, and 20 cents in Japan, 
the three countries to which the great 
bulk of exported walnut veneer logs are 
being shipped. 
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No wonder these foreign manufactur- 
ers can buy our precious logs at double 
what our domestic manufacturers can 
afford to pay. They manufacture the 
veneer abroad, with their cheaper labor 
and costs, and ship finished plywood and 
furniture back to the United States for 
sale. This is no idle thought. It is be- 
ing done. Most of the American black 
walnut logs exported in the last few years 
have been consumed abroad as the Euro- 
pean economy has prospered, but some 
is now finding its way back to the United 
States, where it is being sold in compe- 
tition with the products of American in- 
dustry, at lower prices than American 
manufacturers can afford. 

The American walnut veneer industry 
is not an integrated one—90 percent of 
the product of the industry is walnut 
veneer, for use by plywood and furniture 
manufacturers. Several of the com- 
panies are located in areas which the 
Secretary of Labor has designated as 
areas of substantial unemployment. All 
of the manufacturers have curtailed or 
postponed plans for modernization or 
upgrading of their facilities. Some have 
already curtailed operations—all as a 
result of the crisis occasioned by this 
abnormal foreign demand. To further 
withhold the relief to which the Export 
Control Act entitles them would be to 
intensify the unemployment problems of 
these already distressed areas and to ag- 
gravate the economic problems of the 
industry—to consign American black 
walnut to the status of a curio—a relic 
of what once was great—and uniquely 
American. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, the industry is 
active in its efforts to conserve and de- 
velop the supply of black walnut trees 
in the areas where they can be grown. 

Black walnut, unlike other hardwoods, 
is not found and will not grow in large 
stands, but it grows sparsely, in small 
farm woodlots among other species and 
as scattered field and pasture trees. The 
industry has cooperated in Federal and 
State forestry programs designed to en- 
courage the planting, management and 
proper harvesting of black walnut trees. 
Each year with the help of civic organ- 
izations, 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, and 
county agents, it supplies thousands of 
bushels of seed walnuts to State nurs- 
eries, which process and distribute seed- 
lings and stratified seed walnuts to land- 
owners for planting. The industry has 
cooperated with State and Federal for- 
estry agencies in conducting and financ- 
ing experiments to improve the growth 
and quality of walnut trees. It provides 
for the publication and distribution of 
educational pamphlets, strip films on 
proper planting of walnuts and seedlings 
and the proper care and harvesting of 
walnut trees in order to obtain the 
maximum yield of high quality wood. 

In summing up, Mr. Speaker, may I 
point out again that this sharp increase 
in foreign demand for high-quality wal- 
nut logs, skimming the cream, if you 
please, will soon exhaust the limited sup- 
ply of logs available to this and even 
future generations unless we stop it. 

The abnormal foreign demand has 
driven up prices paid by domestic veneer 
producers and this increase has led in 
turn to higher retail prices which Ameri- 
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can consumers must pay for furniture, 
paneling, and other products made from 
walnut. 

Continued depletion of high-quality 
walnut logs will compel domestic pro- 
ducers.to curtail or cease operation, re- 
sulting in the loss of investment and in- 
crease in unemployment in areas already 
found to have substantial unemployment. 

In order to protect the domestic econ- 
omy from the excessive drain of this 
great natural resource, the industry has 
asked that exportation be cutback at 
least to the 1955-59 average annual ex- 
port volume which would be about 2 
million board feet. 

This would help promote the domestic 
economy and would not injure our for- 
eign trade policies. 

I suggest this request is a very reason- 
able one. I hope it will get prompt and 
sympathetic attention from our Govern- 
ment. 

This is a unique and pressing problem 
and I deemed it wise to bring it to the 
attention of the House. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. I am glad 
to yield to my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, T want to 
compliment the gentleman from Illinois 
for bringing to the attention of the Con- 
gress the serious problem of depletion 
of our domestic supply of walnut tim- 
ber and I wish to associate myself with 
the statement which he has made. 

I have a number of constituents, prin- 
cipally in New Albany, Ind., who are 
engaged in the walnut veneer manu- 
facturing business and they advise me 
that during the last 10 years there has 
been a tremendous increase in the ex- 
portation of walnut logs to other 
countries, principally Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. This has made it very dif- 
ficult for walnut veneer manufacturers 
to secure walnut logs, but if tnis- rate of 
export continues, the entire source of 
their supply of walnut veneer logs in this 
country will be used up and destroyed. 

It seems to me that this is a clear 
case for relief under provisions of the 
Export Control Act. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I thank my 
friend from Indiana for his valuable 
contribution. He realizes, as do most 
of us in the Middle West, the importance 
of this industry. The black walnut tree 
is a native of our country. It is only 
grown here. To ship the unprocessed 
logs to other countries is bad for Amer- 
ican industry and destructive of a great 
American raw material. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I have listened 
with a great deal of interest and some 
nostalgia to my distinguished colleague’s 
story of his boyhood and his roaming 
of the woods. I too have long been a 
lover of trees in general and of the wal- 
nut tree in particular, because in that 
part of Ohio from which I come is found 
some of the finest walnut trees that grow 
in all the world. The burls and figures 
in the walnut wood are the envy 
of the best cabinet makers all over the 
world. It is the type of walnut which 
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was used on the walls of this Chamber 
and it is the type of the beautiful panel- 
ing in the Members’ reception room in 
the Capitol, which was just completed 
this year. 

I am happy indeed that my colleague 
from Illinois has taken time to let the 
Members of the House know what is 
happening to our walnut trees. 

Whenever I think of trees, of course, 
I think of that immortal poem of Joyce 
Kilmer, and without objection from the 
House I would like to read it into the 
Recorp at this point. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I wish the 
gentleman would. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It is as follows: 

TREES 
“I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 
“A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
nst the earth’s sweet-flowing breast; 
“A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 
“A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 
“Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 


As my distinguished colleague has said, 
it takes a long time to grow almost any 
kind of tree, but it takes a particularly 
long time to grow a walnut tree for ve- 
neer use. Seventy or more years. We 
have had important statistics from our 
distinguished colleagues. I would like to 
add one. From 1954 to 1960 exportation 
of walnut logs increased seventeenfold 
while domestic use has increased barely 
3 percent. 

Logs are now bought in Ohio and 
shipped to New Orleans, down the Gulf 
of Mexico, through the Panama Canal 
and across thousands of miles of the 
Pacific, and there made into veneer, one 
sixty-second of an inch thick where it 
may be processed by the delicate and 
loving hands of the Japanese and then 
becomes a part of the best furniture, or 
as good furniture as is made in all the 
world. We cannot process veneer by 
hand, our wages are too high. We must 
process veneer by mechanical abrasion, 
and for that reason we cannot cut and 
economically use veneer much, if any 
less, than one thirty-second of an inch 
thick. 

So we are constantly outbid by our 
friends in three, four, or five countries 
in the world, though all the while most 
nations have export controls on the lum- 
ber that is in scarce supply in their 
countries. 

As our distinguished colleague from 
Indiana has said, the material facts are 
before the responsible Departments, 
Commerce and State, and the justifica- 
tion for invoking the law is clear and 
convincing. I hope with what the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has said, and what 
others will say from these five, six, or 
seven Midwestern States, those who are 
responsible for the safety and welfare of 
this country will act pursuant to law in 
accordance with the evidence before 
them. 

I had intended, Mr. Speaker, to end 
here, but in addition to the use of wal- 
nut lumber for fine furniture, panels, 
and cabinetwork, there has never been 
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found a material that is better for use 
in gunstocks, both in army rifles and in 
sporting weapons, than walnut. 

Walnut gunstocks have stopped the 
bullets and shrapnel of many an enemy 
before they tore into the flesh of Ameri- 
can soldiers, Furthermore, they have 
withstood the wind, the rain, the freez- 
ing, the cold of the North and the heat 
and steam of the jungle, and when 
properly cared for by the soldier who de- 
pended upon it for his protection always 
responded with a reliability and a 
smoothness and a warmth that no other 
wood has ever shown. 

So I hope, Mr. Speaker, that those who 
have never been in the country, who 
have never planted a walnut tree, will 
reconsider the record and have the cour- 
age to do that which should be done. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me so much of his time. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I thank my 
beloved friend from Ohio. I appreciate 
his reading of that beautiful poem, his 
tribute to trees in general, and especially 
the American black walnut tree. 

It may be sentiment, but it seems to 
me that all worthwhile things of this 
world are grounded in sentiment—love 
of family, love of nation, and love of na- 
tive trees. To me the black walnut tree 
stands for my country. It was here 
and here only before Columbus came to 
America, it was here when the Indians 
were roaming this country, it was here 
in the morning years of our Republic, 
a great and a noble tree grown only in 
the United States. It is not a trans- 
planted tree. It is ours, our only unique- 
ly American tree. Now it is threatened 
with being wiped out because of a lack 
of understanding that we cannot ex- 
port excessive quantities of these native 
trees to be processed abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak with deep emo- 
tion. I would speak with the same deep 
emotion if Yankee Doodle Dandy were 
under attack and there was danger of 
Yankee Doodle Dandy being sent out of 
the United States. So, with the same 
sentiments and the same emotion I speak 
for the American black walnut tree. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and that all Members may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


PLIGHT OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr, Speaker, soon after 
taking office in 1961, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman announced an increase 
in the price supports for cotton. Since 
this increase in the domestic price sup- 
port level pushed the world price of cot- 
ton still higher than the domestic price, 
the Secretary increased the cotton ex- 
port subsidy to 814 cents per pound. 

Recently I received a letter from the 
president of one of the most modern yarn 
mills in the country. He points out in 
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this letter that the increase in the do- 
mestic price support level caused the 
price of the type of cotton he uses to go 
up from 32.50 cents to 37.33 cents per 
pound, and that the increase in the ex- 
port subsidy to 8% cents make it pos- 
sible for his competitors abroad to buy 
American-grown cotton for $42.50 a bale 
less than he has to pay for the same type 
of cotton. 

The following is quoted from the letter 
of this textile manufacturer, It points up 
with stark reality the difficulties faced 
by the domestic textile producers under 
current policies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment: 


We have one of the most modern textile 
spinning mills in the world; it was com- 
pleted in early 1961. The plant employs 
101 people including myself; it has all new 
machinery, new production methods, and 
strict quality control. Our manufacturing 
space is all refrigerated, clean, and is ideal 
for employee comfort and manufacturing. 
Our yarn quality is excellent and our cus- 
tomers are pleased with our quality. We all 
feel that we have done everything humanly 
possible to build an efficient plant to employ 
personnel who were left without work when 
a previous spinning mill closed down on the 
same location. 

We have been in a relatively bad market 
since we made our first pound of yarn. The 
cotton cost has risen from 32.50 cents to 
37.33 cents per pound and the yarn prices 
have declined. Our product is all cotton 
carded knitting yarns from 14/1 to 30/1; we 
spin Memphis Territory Cotton. 

Last week I was in southern Germany and 
Switzerland looking at the newest Swiss 
textile machinery and methods in produc- 
tion. The mills there were spinning cotton 
from Pakistan. The management informed 
me that they could buy cotton from Pakistan 
and other countries other than the United 
States for 3 cents per pound cheaper than 
they could buy cotton from the United 
States—even with our 8% cents per pound 
subsidy. 

When I came back last Thursday, I called 
on my knitting customers in New York. I 
could not procure any new business because 
they frankly showed me Portuguese yarn that 
they were buying for 11 cents per pound 
cheaper delivered than our costs. 


This two-price system for cotton, un- 
der which the taxpayers of the United 
States are subsidizing foreign textile pro- 
ducers to the extent of $42.50 per bale of 
cotton, will destroy the domestic textile 
industry unless prompt relief is granted. 
Not only is there a substantial disparity 
in production costs by reason of low- 
wage rates abroad, but our Government 
is actually increasing this disparity by 
making American-grown cotton avail- 
able to foreign producers at 8½ cents a 
pound cheaper than U.S. mills have to 
pay for it. 

In view of these facts, it is not sur- 
prising that the Carded Yarn Associa- 
tion reports that the “March 1962 
monthly total of cotton yarn imports 
represents an alltime peak following a 
pattern of steadily increasing volume.” 

Although 901-a yarn imports into this 
country were supposed to be frozen in 
the short term Geneva pact at 8,336,000 
pounds for the base year, 12,811,000 
pounds have already entered this coun- 
try during the first 6 months of the 
agreement and there are still 6 more 
months to go. In other words, imports 
of carded single yarns in the period from 
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October 1961 through April of 1962 al- 
ready exceed by 175 percent the entire 
base year quantity allowed under the 
Short Term Geneva Agreement of last 
year. 

The Southern Textile News reported 
in its March 31, 1962, issue that “textile 
imports gain sharply during the last 
quarter of 1961” and quotes from figures 
released by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce which indicate that imports of 
cotton broadwoven cloth for January 
1962 amounted to 48.7 million square 
yards, which was an increase of 70 per- 
cent over the December 1961 imports of 
34.3 million square yards. The January 
total was at an annual rate of 584.4 mil- 
lion square yards. 

This substantial increase in textile 
imports since the Short Term Geneva 
Agreement was made is not only alarm- 
ing in itself but the danger is com- 
pounded by the fact that imports during 
the period from October 1, 1961, to Oc- 
tober 1, 1962 will form the basic levels 
which will go into effect with the start 
of the “long-term”—5-year—Geneva 
agreement, October 1, 1962. 

If imports continue to increase as they 
have increased during the first 6 months 
of the short-term agreement, the import 
figures that will be used to form the 
basis of the long-term agreement will be 
substantially higher than the domestic 
producers were led to believe when the 
Geneva agreement was made. 

I respectfully request prompt action 
on the part of our Government to take 
such steps as may be necessary to halt 
this tremendously increasing flow of tex- 
tile products into this country. The 
Government has the ability to take such 
action. The only question is whether 
the necessary steps will be taken and 
how soon. The Interagency Textile Ad- 
ministrative Committee announced on 
April 10 that action had been taken 
which resulted in the cessation of the 
exportation of certain cotton textiles 
from Spain to the United States. 

An April 10, 1962, news release from 
the Office of the Secretary of Commerce, 
announcing the cessation of certain cot- 
ton textile exports from Spain to the 
United States, clearly shows that our 
Government is not powerless to protect 
the textile industry against disruption 
from unrestricted imports from abroad. 
The tremendous increase in shipments 
of certain categories of cotton textiles 
since October 1, 1961, is a sufficient dan- 
ger signal to cause our Government to 
act in the interest of protecting the 
hundreds of thousands of people who de- 
rive their livelihood from the domestic 
textile industry, as well as those who 
have their money invested in that indus- 
try. The following quotation is taken 
from the news release just mentioned: 

Under the terms of the agreement, a par- 
ticipating country, if unrestricted imports 
of cotton textiles are causing or threatening 
to cause disruption of its domestic market, 
may request the participating country re- 
sponsible to restrain, at a specified level not 
longer than the level prevailing for the 12- 
month period ending June 30, 1961, its ex- 
ports of those cotton textiles causing or 
threatening to cause such disruption. The 

t provides for a 30-day discussion 
period in which the governments concerned 
may reach an agreement on the matters in- 
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volved. Falling to achieve such an agree- 
ment, the requesting country may decline 
to accept imports at a level higher than the 
specified level, and in critical circumstances, 
action may be taken provisionally by either 
country involved while the request is under 
discussion. 


Unless the Government takes steps 
immediately to stabilize textile imports 
at the 1961 levels, the injury and dam- 
age done to the domestic textile indus- 
try, and to the hundreds of thousands of 
U.S. citizens who derive their livelihood 
from that industry, will be irreparable. 
The extent of this damage cannot even 
be calculated because it will be projected 
far into the future. 

As a Member of Congress who has 
supported the efforts of the textile indus- 
try to obtain relief from the inexcusable 
and unreasonable two-price cotton sys- 
tem, I would most respectfully urge the 
US. Tariff Commission to hand down 
its decision without further delay in the 
section 22 proceeding that was instituted 
before that Commission on November 21, 
1961. The Commission completed hear- 
ings in the case on February 23, 1962, 
and final briefs were filed on March 26. 
Surely sufficient time has elapsed since 
March 26 for the Tariff Commission to 
render a decision on such a vital matter. 
It is now June 12 and soon 3 months 
will have elapsed since final briefs were 
filed. Certainly that should have been 
sufficient time to enable the Commis- 
sion to render a decision in view of the 
emergency nature of the problem and 
the urgency for prompt and favorable 
action. 

In my humble judgment, it would be 
unconscionable for the 842 cents per 
pound cotton export subsidy to be con- 
tinued without an equalizing fee to pro- 
tect the textile industry against such 
unreasonable competition. 

The need for immediate action should 
be obvious to all concerned and I sin- 
cerely hope that a favorable decision will 
be rendered by the Tariff Commission 
and that the decision will not longer 
be delayed. 

I conclude my remarks on this subject 
today by including the text of a resolu- 
tion adopted on June 6, 1962, by the 
Carded Yarn Association, Inc., and a 
similar resolution adopted on June 7, 
1962, by the North Carolina Textile 
Manufacturers Association: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE MEMBERS OF THE 
CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, INC., JUNE 6, 
1962 
Whereas under Government policy, the 

US. manufacturers of cotton yarns must pay 

814 cents per pound or $42.50 per bale more 

for their raw cotton than do the foreign 

manufacturers of yarn; and 

Whereas this differential, resulting from 
the two-price cotton system, gives to the for- 
eign manufacturer a grossly unfair advan- 
tage in selling his products in the U.S. 
markets in competition with the U.S. manu- 
facturer; and 

Whereas the profit windfall so created for 
the foreign manufacturer provides a tremen- 
dous stimulus to greatly increase the ship- 
ments of yarns to the U.S. markets, result- 
ing in imports of carded single yarns in the 
period October 1961 through April 1962 which 
already exceed 175 percent of the entire 1961 
base year quantity under the Short Term 
Geneva Agreement; and 

Whereas this excess of imports will have 
the effect of raising permissive yarn imports 
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under the long-term Geneva agreements to a 
level far higher than contemplated in the 
Geneva negotiations; and 

Whereas President Kennedy, under pon 
4 of his program for textiles, directed tha 
the Secretary of Agriculture find a etha 
of eliminating or offsetting thè disadvantage 
the American cotton mill has, compared to 
the foreign mill, in respect to its raw mate- 
rial cost; and 

Whereas action was initiated before the 
Tarif Commission, under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to implement 
such directive, with the Department of Agri- 
culture urging the imposition of an 814- 
cent offset fee on the raw cotton content of 
cotton textile imports; and 

Whereas because cotton yarn represents 
the first major semimanufactured product 
in processing cotton, and raw cotton con- 
stitutes an extremely high percentage of 
total cost, the domestic yarn industry will be 
destroyed unless the cotton differential is 
offset: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Carded Yarn Associa- 
tion, speaking in behalf of every cotton 
spinner and every cotton mill employee, calls 
on each Member of Congress to express his 
vigorous support, for the imposition of an 
offset fee of 8% cents per pound raw cotton 
content, to President Kennedy and to the 
Tariff Commission; and, to all others who 
have a concern in, and responsibility for, the 
correction of this gross injustice. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NORTH CAROLINA 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, JUNE 

7, 1962 


American-grown cotton can be purchased 
by foreign textile plants for $42.50 per bale 
less than the price American mills must pay 
for identical cotton. This phenomenal dif- 
ferential places domestic mills in a serious 
noncompetitive position, 

President Kennedy on May 2, 1961, an- 
nounced a textile program which included a 
key point to eliminate or offset this two-price 
cotton differential. Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman, on November 13, 1961, requested 
the President to have the Tariff Commission 
investigate under section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act the need for an offset 
import fee on cotton textile commodities to 
equalize the raw cotton cost differential be- 
tween foreign and American mills. 

Following the President's request of No- 
vember 21, the Tariff Commission held hear- 
ings, which were completed February 23, 
1962, and received final briefs on March 26. 

Since that time no action has been taken. 

Meanwhile, the flood of imports of textiles 
continues and is rising. The delay of the 
Tariff Commission’s decision is fostering con- 
fusion and uncertainty in an vola- 
tile market. It has halted incentive for 


- purchases of capital equipment and is nul- 


lifying plans for plant expansion. 

We, the textile manufacturers of North 
Carolina, urgently and respectfully request 
the Tariff Commission to make a prompt de- 
cision in this vitally important case. We 
believe the vast textile industry and many 
Members of Congress who have demon- 
strated an interest in this subject have a 
right to know the result. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remaks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey (at the request of Mr. Mor- 
RISON), for today, June 12, 1962, on ac- 
count of official business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. WRIGHT, for 45 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, June 14. 

Mr. Micuet, for 15 minutes, on Wed- 
nesday, June 13. 

Mr. ALEXANDER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 1 hour, on Thursday next. 

Mr. Jonas (at the request of Mrs. 
May), for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Joun W. Davis and to include an 
address by Mr. THORNBERRY. 

Mr. Mappen to include testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce yesterday. 

Mr. RooseveEtt in two instances, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ASPINALL, his remarks in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and to include cer- 
tain letters and other material pertinent 
to the issue under consideration. 

Mr. Savior, his remarks in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and to include ex- 
traneous matter, including certain 
tables. 

Mr. CHENOWETH, his remarks in the 
Committee of the Whole, and to include 
extraneous matter and communications. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. KowaLskr. 

Mr. THOMAS. 

Mr. MULTER, 

Mr. GONZALEZ. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Max) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 11, 1962, 
present to the President, for his approv- 
al, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 2833. An act for the relief of Fran- 
ziska Aloisia Fuchs; 

H.R. 3247. An act to amend section 2385 
of title 18 of the United States Code to de- 
fine the term “organize” as used in that 
section; 

H.R. 3595. An act for the relief of Anna Is- 
ernia Alloca; 

H.R. 3633. An act for the relief of Angelina 
Rainone; 

H.R. 3714. An act for the relief of Janina 
Maciejewska; 

H.R. 4655. An act for the relief of Adele 
Anis Mansour; 

H.R. 6330. An act for the relief of Vincent 
Edward Hughes, his wife, Carmel Philomena 
Hughes, and their alien children; 

H.R. 6695. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code with respect to the trans- 
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portation of mail by highway post office 
services, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7061. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for payment 
for unused compensatory time owing to de- 
ceased postal employees, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 7416. An act to authorize the Bureau 
of the Census to make appropriate reim- 
bursements between the respective appro- 
priations available to the Bureau, and for 
other purposes; and 
H.R. 7559. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for additional 
writing or printing on third- and fourth- 
class mail. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 37 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2173. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1963 
involving a net decrease in the amount of 
$16,700,000 for the Agency for International 
Development (H. Doc. No. 430); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2174, A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 
1963 involving an increase in the amount of 
$750,000 for the Deparment of the Interior 
(H. Doc. No. 431); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

2175. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, transmitting a report 
on violations of administrative control of 
funds procedures promulgated by this 
Agency in accordance with section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2176. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases where the author- 
ity contained in section 212(d)(3) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act was exer- 
cised in behalf of such aliens, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2177. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to facilitate the work of 
the Department of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2178. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives pursuant to section 3 of the 
act of July 21, 1961 (75 Stat. 216, 217), and 
is submitted to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives pursuant to rule XL of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 685. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 11990, a bill to 
provide for a temporary increase in the pub- 
lie debt limit set forth in section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1806). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 7278. A bill to amend the act 
of June 5, 1952, so as to remove certain re- 
strictions on the real property conveyed to 
the Territory of Hawaii by the United States 
under authority of such act; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1807). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 10263. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Air Force to adjust the leg- 
islative jurisdiction exercised by the United 
States over lands within Eglin Air Force 
Base, Fla.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1808). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 10825. A bill to repeal the act 
of August 4, 1959 (73 Stat. 280); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1809). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 11251. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to relinquish to the 
State of New Jersey jurisdiction over any 
lands within the Fort Hancock Military 
Reservation; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1810). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 8824. A bill to mod- 
ify the application of the personal holding 
company tax in the case of consumer finance 
companies; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1811). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 12061. A bill to extend the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1812). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 11244. 
A bill to supplement certain provisions of 
Federal law incorporating the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co. in order to give certain addi- 
tional authority to such company; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1813). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr, BENNETT of Florida: Committee on 
Armed Services. H.R. 12037. A bill to au- 
thorize the loan of naval vessels to friendly 
foreign countries and the extension of cer- 
tain naval vessel loans now in existence; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1814). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 10788. A bill to amend section 204 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 (Rept. No. 
1817). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 11970. A bill to promote the 
general welfare, foreign policy, and security 
of the United States through international 
trade agreements and through adjustment 
assistance to domestic industry, agriculture, 
and labor, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept: No. 1818). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
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Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1304. A bill for the relief of 
Jung Hae; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1799). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1488. A bill for the relief of 
Clara G. Maggiora; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1800). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF; Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2371. A bill for the relief of Ali Khos- 
rowkhah; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1801). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2604. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Dattoli; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1802). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2664. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Irena Ratajczak; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1803). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3000. A bill for the relief of Lea Min 
Wong; without amendment (Rept. No. 1804). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MORSE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3501. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Has- 
mik Arzoo; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1805). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4718. A bill for the relief of 

an Kusulja; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1815). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
HR, 9186. A bill for the relief of Eladio 
Aris (also known as Eladio Aris Carvallo); 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1816). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BASS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12068. A bill to amend the U.S. Ware- 
house Act to prohibit kickbacks in con- 
nection with the storage of agricultural 
products, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 12069. A bill to extend authority for 
the waiver of nonimmigrant visas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 12070. A bill to provide assistance in 
the field of special education to institutions 
of higher education, and to the States, for 
training personnel and undertaking research 
and demonstration projects, and to establish, 
for consultation in connection therewith, an 
advisory council and technical advisory com- 
mittees; and to amend the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act to provide services to de- 
termine rehabilitation potential, to expand 
vocational rehabilitation services, and to 
make grants for construction of rehabilita- 
tion facilities and workshops; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 12071. A bill to provide assistance in 
the field of special education to institutions 
of higher education, and to the States, for 
training personnel and undertaking research 
and demonstration projects, and to establish, 
for consultation in connection therewith, an 
advisory council and technical advisory com- 
mittees; and to amend the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act to provide services to de- 
termine rehabilitation potential, to expand 
vocational rehabilitation services, and to 
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make grants for construction of rehabilita- 
tion facilities and workshops; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 12072. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide a uniform rate of duty for 
all grades of fluorspar at $7.50 per short ton 
($8.40 per long ton); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 12073. A bill to amend section 605 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 as it relates 
to unauthorized publication of communica- 
tions; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H.R. 12074. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide a 1- 
year period during which certain veterans 
may be granted national service life insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 12075. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the War Claims Act of 1948 to provide de- 
tention and other benefits to citizens of 
the United States who were captured in 
China by the armed forces of Japan during 
World War II and were interned by the 
Imperial Japanese Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 12076. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of Valle Grande National Park 
in the State of New Mexico, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H.R. 12077. A bill to provide for the med- 
ical and hospital care of the aged through 
a system of voluntary health insurance, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 12078. A bill to provide for the set- 
tlement of claims of certain residents of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Island; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PIKE: 

H.R. 12079. A bill for the relief of Suffolk 
County, N..; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 12080. A bill to permit domestic 
banks to pay interest on time deposits of 
foreign governments at rates differing from 
those applicable to domestic despositors; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 12081. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey certain land and 
easement interests at Hunter-Liggett Mili- 
tary Reservation for construction of the San 
Antonio Dam and Reservoir project in ex- 
change for other property; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 12082. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 12083. A bill to authorize the addition 
of certain donated lands to the administra- 
tive headquarters site, Isle Royale National 
Park; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

H.R. 12084. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage indi- 
vidual responsibility in the field of medical 
care by expanding the present deduction for 
medical expenses to include all such expenses 
incurred by a taxpayer (regardless of the 
amount thereof and regardless of the person 
on whose behalf they are paid), and to pro- 
vide comparable encouragement for indi- 
viduals electing to take the standard deduc- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 12085. A bill to assist the States in 

providing necessary instruction for adults 
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not proficient in basic educational skills 
through grants to States for pilot projects, 
improvement of State services, and pro- 
grams of instruction, and through grants to 
institutions of higher learning for develop- 
ment of materials and methods of instruc- 
tion and for training of teaching and super- 
visory personnel; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12086. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide for the ad- 
justment of inequities and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 12087. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 12088. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide for 
scheduled personal and corporate income tax 
reductions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 12089. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance to local educational agencies to assist 
them to meet the financial burden resulting 
from the entry into their school systems of 
children from outside the State; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BREEDING: 

H. J. Res. 734. Joint resolution deferring 
until July 15, 1962, the issuance of a pro- 
clamation with respect to a national wheat 
acreage allotment; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr, HORAN: 

H.J. Res. 735. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to enter into negotiations 
with Canada with respect to imports of soft- 
wood, and authorizing the establishment of 
temporary import quotas for softwood; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. J. Res. 736. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acquisition and operation of the 
Freedom Train II by the Archivist of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. J. Res. 737. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for Southern California in the year 1966 
and authorizing the President to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the several States 
of the Union and foreign countries to take 
part in the exposition; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 738. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate Philadelphia, Pa., 
as the site of a World’s Fair commemorating 
the 200th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. Con. Res. 481. Concurrent resolution to 
favor the establishment of an International 
Living Museum of Anthropology and Ethnog- 
raphy; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Res. 686. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to non-Federal installation of electric gen- 
erating facilities at Hanford, Wash.; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


—_—_—_—_— — 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII. 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to authorize and 
provide for additional accommodations for 
veterans in the veterans’ hospitals in East 
Orange and Lyons, N.J., which was referred 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES: 

H. R. 12090. A bill for the relief of James 

Comeau; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 12091. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Helena Hilda Butterfield; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.R. 12092. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
H. Brackbill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 12093. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Wolf, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12094. A bill for the relief of Wilmer 
R. Bricker; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 12095. A bill for the relief of William 
C. Doyle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12096. A bill for the relief of Mariano 
Fagone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12097. A bill for the relief of John 
Houmis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GAVIN: 

H.R. 12098, A bill for the relief of Suh 
Hyang Hee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 12099. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Zorka Boskoy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 12100. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Milagros Elizaga Jacoby (nee Uy); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12101, A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Nathalie Iline; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 12102. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Domenech; to the Committee on the Judi- 
olary. 

H.R. 12103. A bill for the relief of Dr. Sayed 
Ahmad Madani and Shami H. Madani; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 12104. A bill for the relief of Ging Sze 

Chin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 12105. A bill for the relief of Alexei 
Bogdanoff; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 12106. A bill for the rellef of Avangelia 
Karas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOELLER: 

H. Res, 687. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill H.R. 11894 and accompanying 
papers to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, June 12, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art from everlasting to 
everlasting, give us, we pray, as we come, 
an elevated vision of the long years, with 
the constant realization that a lifetime 
here is but a second in the eternal plan 
of the God of the ages. 

So may we toil in these fields of time 
in the sense of the eternal. Undiscour- 
aged and undismayed by the imperfec- 
tions of mankind, barely emerging from 
the nursery of his final destiny, teach us 
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Thy patience as we labor on in the hope 
that sends a shining ray far down the 
future’s broadening way. 

Solemnize us with the consciousness 
that beyond the appraisals of men re- 
garding what is said and done here, there 
falls upon the record of Thy servants 
who here serve the Republic, the search- 
ing light of Thy judgments. 

We ask it in the name of the Master 
of all good workmen. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
June 11, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
June 8, 1962, the President had approved 
and signed the following acts and joint 
resolutions: 


S. 971. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
Briganti; 

S. 2132. An act to approve the revised 
June 1957 reclassification of land of the Fort 
Shaw division of the Sun River project, Mon- 
tana, and to authorize the modification of 
the repayment contract with Fort Shaw Irri- 
gation District; 

S. 3157. An act to repeal subsection (a) of 
section 8 of the Public Buildings Act of 1959, 
limiting the area in the District of Columbia 
within which sites for public buildings may 
be acquired; 

S. J. Res. 88. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a gold medal to Bob Hope; 
and 

S.J. Res. 151. Joint resolution permitting 
the Secretary of the Interior to continue to 
deliver water to lands in the Third Division, 
Riverton Federal reclamation project, Wyo- 
ming. 


REPORT ON MUTUAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC, NO. 432) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Transmitted herewith is the final an- 
nual report on the operations of the 
mutual security program for the period 
ending June 30, 1961. The report was 
prepared under the direction of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development as coordinator of 
the foreign assistance program, with 
participation by the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense. 

This report marks the end of one dec- 
ade in our aid programs and the be- 
ginning of another; the transition from 
what was primarily a decade of defense 
to a decade of development. The past 
decade has seen the strengthening of 
many of our friends and allies so that 
they have been enabled not only to thrive 
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without our grant assistance, br-t also to 
bear an increasing share of the respon- 
sibility of helping the less-developed 
nations. 

Fiscal year 1961 can perhaps best be 
characterized as a year of reevaluation 
for the foreign assistance program. A 
Presidential task force was set up early 
in 1961 to review the program thor- 
oughly—from basic policy to future ob- 
jectives. The work of this task force, 
and subsequently the constructive efforts 
of the Congress, resulted in the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, which created the 
Agency for International Development 
and in effect inaugurated the decade 
of development. 

For the new decade, new tools have 
been forged to implement the changes in 
program emphasis toward economic and 
social progress through self-help, long- 
range development, and a shift from 
grant assistance to loans. These objec- 
tives can be realized, however, only if the 
strength and will of the free world 
against overt aggression and subversion 
from within are maintained. We must 
continue, therefore, to carry forward an 
effective military assistance program to 
sustain the safeguards and defensive 
arrangements necessary for the peaceful 
development of the free world. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, June 11, 1962. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, statements dur- 
ing the morning hour were ordered 
limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the following 
committees and subcommittees. were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today: 

The Judiciary Committee. 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The Internal Security Subcommittee, 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

The Finance Committee. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar will be 
stated. 


U.S. ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


US. AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S, Air 
Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


U.S. MARSHAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Luke C. Moore, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be U.S. marshal for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term of 4 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS IN THE ARMY 
PLACED ON THE SECRETARY’S 
DESK 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army, which 
had been placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
LOUISIANA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred, 
a concurrent resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Louisiana, 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to be known as “The Freedom of 
Choice Amendment.” 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 7 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to propose 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to be known as The Free- 
dom of Choice Amendment” 

Whereas since the earliest days of the 
Union of the United States the individual 
States have exercised certain basic rights 
within their respective borders; and 

Whereas this system of State rights has 
produced beneficial results and is in accord 
with the principles of local self-government; 
and 

Whereas such rights are in keeping with 
the basic design of our Federal system: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of Louisiana (the senate 
thereof concurring herein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby 
memorialized to adopt and offer to the 
States for ratification or rejection the follow- 
ing amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“This amendment shall be known as ‘The 
Freedom of Choice Amendment.’ 

“The right of the owners and operators of 
all kind and description, their agents, serv- 
ants and employees, of all hotels, restau- 
rants, inns, cafes, bars, ice cream parlors, 
soft drink stands, motels, apartment houses, 
trailer camps, cemeteries, dance halls, 
skating rinks, bath houses, barber shops, 
beauty shops and other privately owned 
places of public accommodation or amuse- 
ment to choose their own guests, patrons 
and tenants shall not be abridged. 

“The right of churches, lodges, fraternities, 
sororities, private clubs, and all other pri- 
vately owned and operated institutions and 
associations to choose their own guests, pa- 
trons, and members shall not be abridged. 

“The rights of owners of land to contract 
with other owners of land, either indi- 
vidually or through associations, for the use 
and occupancy of privately owned lands in 
the same neighborhood shall not be 
abridged: Provided, That no owner of land 
shall be compelled to join in any such con- 
tract or become a member of any neighbor- 
hood association: And provided further, 
That the right and freedom of such contract- 
ing owners to give written consent by a ma- 
jority vote shall not be restricted or abridged 
by law or contract so as to prevent the giving 
of such consent to any person solely be- 
cause of said person’s race, color, creed or 
nationality. The term ‘neighborhood’ 
shall mean whatever area the contracting 
parties may designate. 

“Unless restricted by his own voluntary 
agreement, the right of any property owner 
to sell or lease his property to another per- 
son of his own choice shall not be abridged. 

“Educational policies, including adminis- 
tration, finance, subject matter of instruc- 
tion, assignment of pupils and all matters 
pertaining thereto shall be exercised ex- 
clusively by the several States solely as the 
legislative bodies thereof shall determine to 
be in the best interests of the people of said 
State, or by such other means as provided 
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by such legislative bodies, including initia- 
tive and referendum voting. 

“Rules and regulations pertaining to 
intrastate transportation and all other 
intrastate public agencies shall be ex- 
ercised exclusively by the States”; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that the clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the Louisiana Legislature 
shall transmit copies of this concurrent 
resolution to the Congress of the United 
States and to the Members of the Louisiana 
delegation in the Congress. 


Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Polish American Congress, downstate 
New York division, adopted a resolution 
at exercises on May 6, 1962, commemo- 
rating the Polish Constitution of the 3d 
of May. One thousand Americans of 
Polish birth or descent gathered for this 
occasion to honor and reassure the 
Polish people of their interest in striv- 
ing for Polish independence from the 
yoke of Soviet dictatorship. Through 
the continuing faith of these Americans, 
the hopes of the Polish people may be 
kept alive, and independence once more 
restored to the Polish nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the resolution of the Polish 
American Congress printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Whereas the adoption of the Polish Con- 
stitution of the 3d of May, 1791, was one 
of the greatest acts in the 1,000-year history 
of Poland as a Christian nation; and 

Whereas this expression of the rights of 
the individual adopted shortly after the 
Declaration of Independence in the United 
States was the first guarantee of personal 
liberty given to the people of any nation in 
central or eastern Europe; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the 3d of 
May not only assured the people of Poland 
of their liberty under the then Polish Goy- 
ernment but also served as a beacon of hope 
to all oppressed peoples in surrounding coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas because of their devotion to lib- 
erty, the people of Poland soon thereafter 
in 1796, saw their nation overrun by neigh- 
boring tyrants anxious to destroy the seed 
of liberty planted in their midst, causing the 
third partition of that nation; and 

Whereas the people of Poland upon re- 
gaining their freedom were once more at- 
tacked and subjected by the same brutal 
forces which caused the third partition of 
Poland, still carry in their hearts a love for 
the ideals of freedom expressed in the Polish 
Constitution of the 8d of May; and 

Whereas this devotion to liberty caused 
Poland to fight against hopeless odds when 
attacked in 1939 by Nazi Germany and Com- 
munist Russia, and to continue that fight 
until the present day; and 

Whereas Poland, which has made count- 
less contributions during the past 1,000 
years to the protection and advancement of 
Christian ideals and Western civilization still 
suffers the fate of a colony of Communist 
Russia while at the same time, former colo- 
nies of onetime colonial empires are attain- 
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ing full national independence despite their 
primitive civilizations: 

Now, therefore, 1,000 Americans of Polish 
birth or descent, assembled at exercises com- 
memorating the Polish Constitution of the 
8d of May under the auspices of the down- 
state New York division of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress on Sunday, May 6, 1962, in the 
Polish National Hall in New York, do hereby 
resolve as follows: 

1. To continue to work for the full free- 
dom and independence of Poland. 

2. To assure the enslaved people of Po- 
land of our brotherly love and our determi- 
nation to aid them. 

8. To convey our appreciation to Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski, the primate and spirit- 
ual leader of Poland. 

4. To appeal to the President of the United 
States for final recognition of the Oder 
Neisse line as the western boundary of Po- 
land and to make the restoration of Poland's 
former boundary line on the east as one of 
the aims of American foreign policy. 

5. To appeal to the President of the 
United States to bring to the attention of 
the United Nations, the plight of the people 
of Poland and other central and eastern Eu- 
ropean nations behind the Iron Curtain to 
the end that full independence shall be re- 
stored to these nations in the same spirit in 
which independence has been granted to the 
former subjects of once great colonial em- 
pires. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 3397. A bill for the relief of Janos 

Kardos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 3398. A bill to make price support avail- 
able to producers of durum wheat who were 
unable to plant an acreage of durum wheat 
for 1962 equal to the acreage required under 
the 1962 durum wheat program; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 3399. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rosa 
Lee Cheng; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself and 
Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 3400. A bill to amend the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, to add a new subsection to section 
16 to limit financial and technical assistance 
for drainage of certain wetlands; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3401. A bill to amend the act of March 
4, 1907, to provide that the 16-hour limita- 
tion upon continuous duty for certain rail- 
road employees shall apply to employees in- 
stalling, repairing, and maintaining signal 
systems, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SmarHers when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 3402. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 3403. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Fruitland Mesa Federal reclamation project, 
Colorado; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ALLoTT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 3404. A bill for the relief of Basilios 

Captain; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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INCLUSION OF RAILROAD SIGNAL- 
MEN WITHIN COVERAGE OF 
HOURS OF SERVICE LAW 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill which would include railroad signal- 
men within the coverage of the hours 
of service law. This hours of service 
law, substantially unchanged since its 
enactment in 1907, is designed “to pro- 
mote the safety of employees and trav- 
elers upon railroads by limiting the 
hours of service of employees thereon.” 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men requested that I, in my capacity as 
chairman of the Surface Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee, introduce this meas- 
ure on behalf of the men who install, 
repair, and maintain signal systems. A 
supporting memorandum, retained in the 
committee files for public inspection, 
states: 

It is axiomatic that no signal system is 
better than the maintenance afforded it. 
And it follows that no fatigued signalman 
should be permitted to work on a signal 
system where his mistakes may result in 
signal failures or display of improper aspects 
which could lead to catastrophic collisions 
or derailments. 


The railroads have an excellent safety 
record, but recent events suggests that 
there may be room for some improve- 
ments. It is my hope that the various 
Federal agencies and private industries 
concerned with this problem will provide 
the Senate committee with their com- 
ments and suggestions in connection with 
this measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3401) to amend the act of 
March 4, 1907, to provide that the 16- 
hour limitation upon continuous duty 
for certain railroad employees shall apply 
to employees installing, repairing, and 
maintaining signal systems, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. SMATHERS, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


FRUITLAND MESA FEDERAL RECLA- 
MATION PROJECT, COLORADO 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference a bill 
providing for the construction, operation 
and maintenance of the Fruitland Mesa 
Federal reclamation project in Colorado. 

The authorization of this project as a 
participating unit of the Colorado River 
storage project was approved by this 
body some 7 years ago; however, when 
the Colorado River storage bill came 
back from the conference committee, in 
the form in which it was finally enacted 
into law, the Fruitland Mesa unit, along 
with some 23 other participating units, 
was simply designated to receive priority 
in the completion of planning reports. 

The report of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion on the Fruitland Mesa project has 
now been completed, and it has been ap- 
proved and adopted by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Fruitland Mesa is a proposed multipur- 
pose water resource development in the 
Gunnison River basin in west-central 
Colorado, The project would develop 
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presently unused flows of Soap, Cure- 
canti, and Crystal Creeks for irrigation 
and for important benefits to sport fish- 
ing and recreation. 

The lands to be irrigated would include 
16,520 acres that would receive a full 
water supply from the project, and sup- 
plemental water would be provided for 
6,930 acres presently irrigated but with- 
out adequate water supply. 

This area is one of generally depressed 
living standards largely because of in- 
adequate supplies of irrigation water 
and reductions in grazing permits on 
Federal lands. Frequent drought condi- 
tions have caused severe water shortages 
in the latter part of the irrigation season 
in many recent years. By providing a 
dependable supply of irrigation water, 
this project would improve and stabilize 
the economic status of the farmers and 
produce other important benefits to the 
entire area, the State, and the Nation. 

Livestock feed is presently grown on 
94 percent of the irrigated land, and the 
greater portion of the land would con- 
tinue to be devoted to that purpose after 
completion of this project. It is ex- 
pected, however, that with the depend- 
able late-season supply of water provided 
by the project, some lands would be 
planted to fruits, particularly pears and 
cherries, 

A major feature of the project would 
be the proposed Soap Park Dam and 
Reservoir on Soap Creek with a storage 
capacity of 44,670 acre-feet. This res- 
ervoir would provide benefits to sport 
fishing, and it is anticipated that the 
reservoir and adjacent areas in the Gun- 
nison National Forest will become a 
center of extensive public recreation use. 
The project area is within a few miles 
of the Black Canyon of the Gunnison 
National Monument which, with its 
spectacular gorge of the Gunnison River, 
provides one of the most remarkable bits 
of scenery in western Colorado. 

Over 95 percent of the cost of this 
project is allocated to irrigation and 
would be fully reimbursable in accord- 
ance with usual reclamation practices. 
The benefit-cost ratio for the project is 
2:49 to 1 over a 100-year period of 
analysis. 

I urge the Senate to act promptly upon 
this legislation, which is most important 
to the State of Colorado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3403) to provide for the 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the Fruitland Mesa Federal 
reclamation project, Colorado, intro- 
duced by Mr. ALLorr, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1963—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 11289) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMUNI- 
CATIONS SATELLITE AUTHOR- 
ITY—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 2890) to establish 
a Communications Satellite Authority to 
provide for the development of a global 
communication system, and for other 
purposes, the name of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] be added as a 

r. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 

jection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF ROGER D. FOLEY, TO BE 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF NEVADA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Tues- 
day, June 19, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of Roger D. Foley, of Ne- 
vada, to be U.S. district judge, for the 
district of Nevada, new position. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hnuskal, and myself, as chairman. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2865) for the relief of Ferdi- 
nand A. Hermens. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10502) for 
the relief of James B. Troup. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Address delivered by Senator Kerr, entitled 
“Utilizing Human and Physical Resources,” 
at the commencement exercises at Salem 
College, Salem, W. Va., on June 8, 1962; and 
remarks made by himself in presenting 
Senator Kerr. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from weekend address over Wis- 
consin radio stations relating to the progress 
of major legislation in Congress. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

Partial text of remarks by him before 
Propeller Club, Los Angeles, Calif., May 22, 
1962, on the subject “Jobs, Cargoes, and 
Goods—The United States and the Common 
Market,” 
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SECRETARY FREEMAN RESPONDS 
TO LUMBER INDUSTRY PROPOS- 
ALS FOR CHANGE IN FOREST 
SERVICE POLICIES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on February 21, 1962, a group of Sen- 
ators and Representatives and lumber 
industry officials from their States met 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to dis- 
cuss some of the factors which have re- 
tarded prosperity of the forest-products 
industry, our Nation’s fourth largest em- 
ployment source. The discussion at the 
meeting with Secretary Freeman cen- 
tered around management and sales 
policies of the Forest Service which they 
claimed were adversely affecting lumber 
operators, both large and small. 

The economic stability of many com- 
munities in the West is closely related 
to Forest Service operations, because of 
the Government’s large timber owner- 
ship. For instance, in my State of Ore- 
gon, about 11.4 million acres of commer- 
cial forest land is in the national forests, 
out of a total of about 25.8 million acres. 

At the February meeting, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association made 
four proposals to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. These were: 

First. Institute an orderly program of 
timber sales designed to promote the reg- 
ular harvest of trees from national forest 
commercial forest areas, to insure com- 
munity stability, continuous employ- 
ment, improved wood products, and a 
healthy forest industry. 

Second. Take cognizance of the mo- 
nopoly the Government has as the prin- 
cipal seller of timber in large areas, and 
avoid taking advantage of the dominant 
position in the setting of rates for tim- 
ber 


Third. Revise the existing procedure 
for appealing adverse decisions of the 
U.S. Forest Service, Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Fourth. Revise the existing Federal 
timber sales contract form, to provide 
a normal buyer and seller relationship. 

Yesterday Secretary Freeman for- 
warded to me his reply to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. He 
has proposed some changes in existing 
regulations. I doubt that these revi- 
sions will entirely satisfy the industry, 
although they do provide a starting 
point for a more realistic relationship 
between Forest Service policies and the 
requirement that stands of timber in 
the forest reserves be used to promote 
employment and economic stability in 
adjacent areas. 

Task consent, Mr. President, to include 
in the Recorp, with my remarks, a copy 
of the Secretary’s letter to me and his 
response to Mr. Arthur Temple, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, dated June 7, 1962. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 11, 1962. 
Hon. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, 
U.S, Senate. 

Dran SENATOR NEUBERGER: Enclosed is a 

copy of my response to the four proposals 
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presented by representatives of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association at the 
February 21 meeting. 

I appreciate your interest in this matter 
and assure you that the Department of Agri- 
culture will continue to cooperate with the 
lumber industry in trying to work out solu- 
tions to mutual problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1962. 
Mr. ARTHUR TEMPLE, 
President, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Diboll, Tex. 

Dear Mr, TEMPLE: When we met on Feb- 
ruary 21, I promised serious consideration to 
the four points presented by you and others 
connected with the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Since that time there have been a number 
of other developments affecting forestry and 
the lumber industry which have both domes- 
tic and international implications. 

To some extent the points you raised were 
covered in a letter to nine western Senators 
on April 17 to which was appended a memo- 
randum from Chief Forester Cliff. I have 
requested Mr. Cliff to furnish his analysis 
and recommendations for action on your four 
proposals. A copy of his memorandum is 
enclosed. His recommendations are approved 
subject to the following comments. 


PROPOSAL NO. 1—PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


I believe you will find the revised wording 
proposed by Mr. Cliff for a regulation stating 
timber sale program objectives substantially 
meets the basic objectives of your first pro- 
posal. The regular harvest of full sustained 
yield should be the objective of national 
forest timber sale programs. However, in 
pursuing this objective, it is necessary to 
coordinate timber harvesting with other na- 
tional forest uses. 

We are constantly striving to-improve ad- 
ministration. Your further recommenda- 
tion on strengthening annual reporting is 
thus timely. The Forest Service will be de- 
veloping data, some along the lines you sug- 
gest, but all designed to better show the rec- 
ord of management and aid in accelerating 
improvements, 


PROPOSAL NO. 2—TIMBER APPRAISALS 


The Department's General Counsel advises 
that “appraised value” as used in the basic 
timber sale act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 
476) means fair market value. It is our opin- 
ion that an appraisal made in accordance 
with your proposed regulation would not de- 
velop market value. This estops complete 
adoption of your proposal. 

Mr. Cliff has proposed wording for a regu- 
lation on appraisal procedure which de- 
velops market value. I am willing to include 
this appraisal procedure statement in de- 
partmental regulations for the national 
forests. 

The Forest Service is continually reviewing 
stumpage pricing policies and procedures. 
It is seeking to meet current developments 
as they unfold with equitable adjustments. 
We want to avoid unnecessary and nonpro- 
ductive controversies with timber pur- 
chasers. Important contributions toward 
this purpose are Mr. Cliff’s decisions to ter- 
minate the use of the quartile system and, 
insofar as minimum rate limitations will per- 
mit, to require adherence to guidelines to 
maintain average rate of profit margin at 
a reasonable level for all species for which 
cutting is mandatory. 


PROPOSAL NO. 3—APPEAL PROCEDURES 
The first two items of your specific pro- 
Posals on appeal procedure are now available 
under the existing regulation A-10 govern- 
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ing appeals on Forest Service actions. The 
third item which proposes referral of ap- 
peals to independent boards or the courts 
for final decision would require authorizing 
legislation. I understand that Congress- 
woman HANSEN’s bill H.R. 11135 includes 
three provisions similar to the three pro- 
visions of proposal No. 3 of your February 
21 recommendations to me. This Depart- 
ment will, of course, report to the House 
Committee on Agriculture on this bill when 
requested. I do not at this time want to 
close the door to full consideration of this 
bill in connection with such a report. 

It would be helpful to the Department to 
have a series of documented cases presented 
which demonstrate what in your judgment 
are the inadequacies of the present proce- 
dure. These could include not only cases 
where appeals may have been filed but also 
situations where your members have perhaps 
felt frustrated under the existing procedure. 

On April 17 I indicated to the Northwest 
Senators that we would endeavor to utilize 
experienced and responsible personnel for 
“troubleshooting” purposes. The goal I 
have asked the Forest Service to attain is 
the resolution of operating problems at the 
field level so that matters brought before 
the Chief and before me represent major 
policy matters. 


PROPOSAL NO. 4—-TIMBER SALE CONTRACTS 


I shall be glad to have you proceed to 
work with the Forest Service on a contract 
review project along the lines outlined by 
Mr. Cliff. 

In , we have developed alternative 
wordings for regulations on your first two 
proposals. We realize that the revised state- 
ment on appraisal differs materially from 
your proposal, but a basic legal question on 
the meaning and use of fair market value 
is involved. In order to reduce areas of dis- 
agreement, appraisal procedures have been 
adjusted by elimination of the quartile sys- 
tem and establishment of firm guidelines on 
maintenance of average profit margins for 
all species for which cutting is mandatory. 
The only actual issue raised in connection 
with appeals is legislative rather than ad- 
ministrative. On the matter of contract 
wording review, we are offering to set up a 
working group with the timber industry. 

We want to continue to work together to 
maximize use and benefits from the National 
Forests for both industry and the general 
public. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


Washington, D.C., May 7, 1962. 

To: Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

From: Edward P. Cliff, Chief. 

Subject: External relations (National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association’s pro- 
posals) . 

This memorandum is in response to your 
request for Forest Service recommendations 
on the four proposals submitted to you by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation on February 21. My analysis of the 
proposals and my recommendations are 
stated below: 

PROPOSAL NO. 1 

This is a proposal for issuance of a new 
regulation of the Secretary of Agriculture 
entitled “Sale of the Allowable Cut.” 

For almost 20 years, an objective of na- 
tional forest management has been the de- 
velopment of cutting at the full allowable 
rate on each national forest working circle. 
Although we have not reached this goal we 


have been making steady progress toward it. 
I recommend incorporating a statement of 
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this policy in the Secretary's regulations. A 
suitable statement for this purpose, which 
can be inserted as the first paragraph in a 
revision of regulation S-6 (36 C.F.R. 221.6), 
follows: 

“The Forest Service shall develop an 
orderly program of timber sales designed to 
obtain regular harvest from commercial 
forest areas of the national forests on a full 
sustained-yield basis in accordance with pol- 
icies established for multiple-use manage- 
ment and protection of national forest 
resources. Attainment of this objective in 
annual timber sale programs must neces- 
sarily depend on the finances available, local 
market demand for stumpage, and adequacy 
of transportation. 

One of the reasons for revision of the lan- 
guage proposed by the association is to pro- 
vide for recognition of associated resource 
values in multiple-use management of the 
national forests. Another reason is to rec- 
ognize factors beyond control of the Depart- 
ment which might limit attainment of tim- 
ber harvesting goals. 

The second paragraph of the association’s 
proposed regulation would require the Chief 
of the Forest Service to report annually to 
the Secretary of Agriculture on a number of 
items in respect to cutting rates, allowable 
cutting limits, and comparisons of potential 
growth per acre with average volume cut per 
acre on each national forest. Most of the 
data listed is already made available and 
published in various forms. The Forest 
Service is willing to compile this material 
centrally and issue it annually. A Secre- 
tary's regulation to require this is unneces- 
sary and could prove cumbersome to adjust 
to keep in step with developing needs for in- 
formation and data on the national forest 
timber business. 

In s my recommendation on pro- 
posal No. 1 is to adopt substitute wording 
for the first paragraph which will be in- 
cluded in a revision of regulation S-6. In 
respect to the second paragraph we propose 
to compile the information requested and 
publish it annually. 


PROPOSAL NO. 2 


This is a proposal to issue a new Secre- 
tary’s regulation entitled “Timber Ap- 
praisal.” 

The first paragraph of the association’s 
proposed regulation, as well as the intro- 
ductory material, stresses the dominant posi- 
tion of the Forest Service as the principal 
seller of timber in large areas in the United 
States, and the lack of a normal market 
in those areas where there are no alternative 
sources of supply. Approximately two-thirds 
of the saw-log timber cut in the West comes 
from private timber and one-third from pub- 
lic timber. In the South and East the pro- 
portion of cut from public timber is sub- 
stantially less. However, there are many 
localities in the West were the bulk of the 
timber available for sale is on the national 
forests and other public lands. It is also 
true that as old growth private timber is 
liquidated or becomes more tightly held 
there is growing dependence on national 
forests by western timber operators who own 
little or no timberland. 

Virtually every sawmill which must buy 
timber for current operating purposes is 
faced with a problem of relatively few 
sources of supply since logs cannot be hauled 
great distances. Both mills purchasing na- 
tional forest timber and mills purchasing 
private timber generally have the same basic 
problem of lack of alternative timber sources. 
We agree that where the Forest Service is in 
a dominant position, it should not take ad- 
vantage of this position in the setting of the 
price for timber. We do not believe that 
we have been doing so. 

The Forest Service has recognized that the 
lumber industry has been experiencing de- 
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pressed market conditions during the past 
2 years. The following adjustments in na- 
tional forest stumpage prices and pricing 
policies have been made since 1959: 

1. Appraised stumpage prices have been 
substantially reduced. Weighted average 
prices for timber sold in the six western 
national forest regions, exclusive of Alaska, 
were: 

[Per thousand board feet] 


Calendar year 


1959 
Average a a price......-| $14. 80 
Average bi price.. 19.65 


Appraised and bid prices in 1961 were 
about 30 percent less than in 1959. 

2. Appraisal procedure adjustments were 
made in December 1961 and January 1962 
which resulted in further reductions in ap- 
praised prices of about $1.50 per thousand 
board feet for ponderosa pine and from $2 
to $6 per thousand for timber in the Doug- 
las-fir region of Oregon and Washington. 

3. Minimum rates for ponderosa pine in 
the Rocky Mountain and Southwestern 
States were reduced to $3 per thousand in 
December 1961. 

4. In other parts of the West, minimum 
stumpage prices for ponderosa pine, Doug- 
las-fir, and other high-value species were 
reduced to $3 per thousand in April 1962. 

5. In December 1961, the stumpage price 
adjustment procedure was modified to pro- 
vide (a) a more effective method of amortiz- 
ing road costs, and (b) a more equitable off- 
set for periods when further stumpage price 
decreases are restricted by minimum con- 
tract rates. 

National forest timber is sold under the 
provisions of 16 U.S.C. 476, which provides 
that timber shall be offered at not less than 
appraised value. Appraised value in this 
context means fair market value. The Forest 
Service attempts to establish fair market 
value in its timber appraisals. At any par- 
ticular time and for any particular condi- 
tion, there should be only one market value 
level for all p There cannot be a 
different market level for sales, income tax, 
condemnation, or other purposes. 

The determination of fair market value in 
many situations, particularly in parts of the 
West where the amount of timber available 
for current purchases is much less than the 
local demand for such stumpage, is a dif- 
ficult, complicated, and controversial matter. 
We give consideration to all pertinent factors 
which affect market value of stumpage. We 
are willing to consider proposals for modi- 
fication of the methods in use to reflect 
various factors affecting market value. But 
it is not proper to exclude consideration of 
any factor which is pertinent to the deter- 
mination of market value. 

Analysis of transactions in stumpage, in- 
cluding bidding performance for national 
forest timber offerings, is an essential part 
of determination of fair market value for 
timber. In highly competitive areas, bid 
prices for national forest timber must be 
discounted. Such discounting must be 
primarily on a judgment basis. Use of 
judgment is an essential item in determina- 
tion of fair market value. Judgment is used 
primarily to determine what factors are per- 
tinent in a particular appraisal and what 
weight to give them. 

Adoption of the second paragraph of the 
association’s proposal No. 2 would set 
apart national forest timber appraisal from 
timber appraisal for other properties and 
other purposes. We consider that the pro- 
posed regulation would specify procedures 
which do not develop market value and 


1960 1961 


$13.46 | $10.27 
16. 28 13. 78 
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hence would be contrary to our statutory 
responsibilities. 

The association’s proposal would require 
that profit margins in appraisals be based on 
Government reports of profit experience in 
competing building materials industries 
with due allowance for differences in risk. 
Profit margins for appraisals of any sort 
must be developed by experience over con- 
siderable periods to go with the cost and 
selling value levels used in the analytical 
appraisal . Transference of profit- 
margin levels between industries with dif- 
fering accounting and trade practices, mar- 
kets and raw materials supply factors would 
not be a sound procedure. 

The association’s proposal also specifies: 
“Product values shall be based on current 
market experience.” Conformance to this 
proposed requirement would result in a di- 
rect relationship between end-product prices 
(lumber or plywood) and stumpage prices. 
Stumpage price levels would have the same 
fluctuations as end-product prices. 

Stumpage, logs, and lumber are all separate 
commodities. Supply, demand, and distri- 
bution relationships for stumpage, which 
has restricted local markets, are markedly 
different than for finished forest products 
which are marketed all over the United 
States. In the long run, lumber prices are 
one of the strongest factors affecting stump- 
age prices. However, stumpage prices do 
not follow all the fluctuations of the lumber 
market. 

The association's request for exclusive use 
of current product prices is undoubtedly 
generated in part by its objections to the 
practice adopted by the Forest Service in 
1961, commonly called the quartile method, 
which established upper and lower limita- 
tions on the base index used for stumpage 
rate adjustment sales (escalation) and for 
the adjustment of the lumber selling prices 
used in appraisal to current conditions. For 
a few years prior to 1961, the Forest Service 
has y used the most recent calendar 
quarter for this purpose. However, we have 
varied the period used in accordance with 
our judgment of market trends. 

Under the quartile system, the most re- 
cent swing in lumber prices is divided into 
four parts and use of the most recent calen- 
dar quarter base lumber price indexes is 
limited to values between the upper and 
lower quartiles of this range. This pro- 
cedure, in effect, dampens the swing of 
stumpage prices as compared to lumber 
prices. This dampening is in accordance with 
observation of the lumber-stumpage price re- 
lationships since 1950. This method system- 
atizes judgment and informs purchasers of 
what they can expect as the lumber market 
shifts. During periods when quarterly in- 
dexes are between the two quartiles, the most 
recent calendar quarter is used. 

It has proven difficult to obtain under- 
standing of the nature of the quartile pro- 
cedure. It has been criticized as “forward 
pricing and price prediction.” The system 
has generated more controversy than its sig- 
nificance or utility justifies. Therefore, I 
am immediate action to terminate 
use of the quartile system. In making this 
termination, the Forest Service is acting to 
be responsive to industry views. We feel 
that use of the quartile system has advan- 
tages to the industry as well as to the Gov- 
ernment and we have been willing to main- 
tain use of the system through periods when 
advantages to industry would accrue. We 
have obtained no acceptance of the quartile 
system by industry and are now closing out 
this issue. 

We shall return to the practice previously 
in effect which is to use a price and cost pe- 
riod considered to be representative and ade- 
quate for developing conversion and stump- 
age value for the timber under appraisal. 
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At present we will adjust product selling 
values in appraisals to reflect current price 
levels. Under this method there is need for 
more variation in the profit ratio than is 
necessary under the quartile system to pro- 
duce fair market value stumpage. The ad- 
justment pricing period may be varied by 
making it more or less current than the most 
recent calendar quarter or of longer dura- 
tion in accordance with our judgment of 
market trends, and thereby reduce the vari- 
ation in profit ratios. 

The phrase “for entire sale offerings,” in 
the first sentence of the second paragraph 
of the association’s proposal is intended to 
establish a requirement that appraisals be 
made on a basis which will provide an aver- 
age normal profit for all species. Under 
this proposal the price of higher valued spe- 
cies would be reduced to offset less than 
normal profit resulting from insufficient 
margin of product value over cost in low- 
value species. 

Utilization of material with low margin of 
product value over cost along with species 
with ample margin of profit value over cost 
will maximize the total margin of profit for 
a timber tract but the average rate of profit 
will be reduced. A reasonable reduction in 
the rate of profit margin generally has been 
accepted by timber purchasers and by tim- 
ber owners cutting their own timber in or- 
der to increase the total dollars of profit 

in the cutting of a tract of timber. 
Guidelines for making adjustments to main- 
tain average rate of profit margin at a rea- 
sonable level for all species for which cut- 
ting is mandatory, insofar as minimum 
stumpage prices will permit, are established 
in the “National Forest Handbook” (FSH 
2423.72). My review of this point discloses 
that these guidelines have not been put to 
use to the degree intended and as a practical 
matter timber is usually advertised with re- 
quired utilization of species appraising to 
less than normal profit on the basis that 
there is a demand and market for it without 
adjustment to average profit margin stand- 
ards. Revised instructions are being issued 
to require observance of these guidelines for 
all sale offerings and to limit the reduction 
in average profit rate in appraisals to not 
more than 25 percent because of require- 
ments for utilization of species or product 
groups which appraise to less than normal 
profit opportunity. 

We feel that this treatment is a reasonable 
compromise between the conflicting view- 
points of maximizing total dollar profit op- 
portunity and the rate of profit opportunity 
in appraisal of a particular tract. This 
procedure will not apply when it is possible 
to permit optional utilization on the part of 
the bidder of material with inadequate 
profit margins. In some instances there will 
be insufficient margin of product value 
above cost for all species to provide 75 per- 
cent of normal profit margin. Such sales 
must necessarily either be withheld or offered 
with subnormal profit margins. Sales of 
this kind when offered will be priced at mini- 
mum rates for all species. While we cannot 
recommend acceptance of the associlation’s 
proposed regulation on appraisal procedure, 
we feel a statement in the Secretary's regula- 
tion on the broad principles of national 
forest timber appraisals is desirable. The 
following language is recommended for in- 
sertion in a revision of regulation S—7 (36 
CFR 221.7): 

“The objective of national forest timber 
appraisals is to establish fair market value. 
The basic procedure will be analytical ap- 
praisal under which st is a residual 
value determined by subtracting from prod- 
uct values the sum of operating costs and 
margins for profit and risk. Costs and prod- 
uct values shall be those of an operator of 
average efficiency and related to the condi- 
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tions of the local terrain and timber quality. 
All the pertinent factors affecting value shall 
be considered in determination of cost, 
product values and margins for profit and 
risk including prices paid in transactions, in 
valuations established for other purposes 
with public agencies, or by the courts, for 
comparable timber.” 


PROPOSAL NO. 3 


Under this heading the association criti- 
cizes the adequacy of present appeal pro- 
cedures, states that purchasers are subject 
to arbitrary decisions by administrators 
without rights of appeal outside the agency, 
and that lack of a prompt and impartial 
appeals procedure is becoming increasingly 
serious. Three specific procedural steps are 
proposed. Items 1 and 2, which deal with 
written decisions and reviews in writing, can 
be obtained under the present regulation 
A-10 (36 CFR 211.2). This provides an ap- 
peal procedure for aggrieved persons who, in 
transacting or wishing to transact certain 
kinds of business (including timber sales) 
with the Forest Service, feel that an admin- 
istrative action or decision of a Forest Serv- 
ice officer was in error. The third item is a 
request for consideration beyond the second 
stage of written decision by an impartial 
board or to the courts with the right of hear- 
ing and examination of the evidence in an 
adversary proceeding. 

Under regulation A-10, the appeal proce- 
dure to the Chief of the Forest Service, in 
grievances involving contractual relation- 
ships, provides for a public hearing conducted 
by a hearing examiner who is entirely inde- 
pendent of the Forest Service and provides 
that the testimony of witnesses be under 
oath or affirmation and subject to cross- 
examination, Decisions by the Chief are 
based exclusively on the hearing record, and 
if the decision is appealed to the Secretary, 
his decision will be based on the same record 
which was before the Chief and supplemental 
briefs. The regulation further provides that 
the Secretary, if he determines that the 
hearing record is incomplete or insufficient, 
will remand the case to the Chief with ap- 
propriate instructions for further action. 

We know of no arrangement under which 
disputes over the administration of nation- 
al forest property can be deferred to a board 
of arbitration for final adjudication. Such 
an arrangement would place final decisions 
on administration of national forest prop- 
erty in the hands of persons who have no 
statutory administrative responsibility. 
There is no statute authorizing appeals from 
final agency actions or decisions concerning 
the discretionary administration of national 
forests to the courts for judicial review. In 
addition to the administrative appeal proce- 
dure, persons adversely affected by Forest 
Service actions or decisions giving rise to 
justiciable controversies have recourse to the 
courts. Item 3 of the proposal advanced 
by the association is, therefore, unusual and, 
if accepted, would have wide repercussions 
on the administration of other uses of the 
national forests. 

In summary, our position on proposal No. 
3 is that there is no authority to set up pro- 
vision for referral of disputes for final ad- 
judication to an arbitration board or to the 
courts. On the other hand, we are quite 
anxious to have a prompt and effective ap- 
peals procedure in operation for national 
forest timber sales as well as for all other 
activities of the Forest Service. We shall 
be glad to work with the association as with 
other groups on consideration of specific 
problems or specific proposals for solutions 
of problems in connection with appeal proce- 
dures under the present regulation or any 
possible modification of that regulation 
which is in line with authorized practices 
of Federal administration, 
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PROPOSAL NO. 4 


This is a request for a new timber sale 
contract form, 

The last major revision of the national 
forest timber sale contract form was com- 
pleted in 1954 after lengthy discussion with 
industry groups culminating in a full week’s 
conference with representatives of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association 
and the American Pulpwood Association. 
There have been few changes since that time. 
The basic contract is essentially the same 
one which the industry reviewed 8 years ago. 

We are entirely willing to review the pres- 
ent timber sale contract form with purchaser 
groups for the objective of clarifying or 
otherwise finding better solutions for the 
items which disturb the association. 

Contract is a detailed matter 
which should be studied by experts repre- 
senting both buyers and sellers of timber. 
We do not consider it advisable to set up & 
working committee composed exclusively of 
attorneys. We shall be glad to have repre- 
sentatives of the Forest Service and of the 
Department’s Office of the General Counsel 
meet with representatives of the association 
who are concerned with both operating and 
legal considerations. This initial group could 
proceed to develop a plan for prosecuting 
this proposal. 

If the association wishes, and the General 
Accounting Office is willing, we would be 
pleased to submit the contract form for its 
review. However, we regard the choice of 
terms and conditions in such contract to be 
for agency determination. 

This analysis has been prepared with rec- 
ognition of the difficult market conditions 
during the past 2 years. The changes in 
timber sale administration made to date, to- 
gether with action proposed by this memo- 
randum, constitute our attempts to take 
constructive action to the extent possible. 
This action will not close consideration of 
the problems of timber pricing and timber 
sale for we will continually search for im- 
provement in this important segment of the 
national forest program. 

Epwarp P. CLIFF. 


HAWAII SURGEONS HELP SAMOA 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
one of the most urgent problems faced 
by our friends in American Samoa is 
to obtain the services of badly needed 
professional people in various fields of 
endeavor. Recently, members of the 
Hawaii Medical Association volunteered 
to help remedy the shortage of medical 
help in Samoa. Surgeon members of 
the Hawaii Medical Association have 
taken turns serving in Samoa until a 
permanent surgeon can be found to take 
a position there. The action of the Ha- 
waii Medical Association and its mem- 
bers is in the best tradition of the medi- 
cal profession. I am proud to call the 
attention of my colleagues to this gen- 
erous action, which is an important step 
toward recognition of our longstanding 
responsibilities to the loyal and friendly 
people of American Samoa. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation News of May 28, telling of the 
action of the members of the Hawaii 
Medical Association, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Members of the Hawaii Medical Associa- 
tion were warmly praised by the Governor 
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of American Samoa for their volunteer 
efforts to ease a critical physician shortage 
on the island. 

In a letter to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Gov. H. Rex Lee pointed out that 
for several months Samoa’s Medical Services 
Department has been unable to recruit a 
surgeon. 

MEDICAL SOCIETY HELPS 

The Hawaii Medical Association, Governor 
Lee said, learned of the situation and ar- 
ranged with some of its surgeon members 
to go to Samoa and provide “a very des- 
perately needed service.” 

Through April, four Hawaii surgeons had 
served on the island for a month each. The 
first volunteer was Thomas H. Richert, M.D., 
who described the situation as "a real emer- 
gency.” 

Dr. Richert was followed to the island by 
M.D.’s C. V. Waite, Frederick B. Warshauer 
and Edward W. Boone. 


SERVICE AND SKILL 


“These men,” Governor Lee wrote, “have 
given their skills without compensation and 
at a considerable financial loss to them- 
selves. 

“We feel,” the Governor continued, “that 
in these times when the medical profession 
is frequently criticized for its material ap- 
proach, such generosity and devotion to hu- 
manity should be made known to the lay 
public.” 

Arrangements have been made to con- 
tinue sending volunteer surgeons to Samoa 
until a permanent surgeon is obtained. 
HMA also plans to send specialists in various 
areas of medicine to conduct clinics and 
seminars. 


FREEDOM ACADEMY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor» an article by the 
distinguished journalist, Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond, entitled, “Freedom Academy 
Has Merit,” which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune for Sunday, June 
10. This article in somewhat abbrevi- 
ated form also appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post for Sunday, June 10. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp the Drummond 
article as it appeared in the Washington 
Post. 

With respect to the Washington Post 
I might add with gratitude that the 
Freedom Academy seems to be making 
some progress, for an earlier column by 
Mr. Drummond, describing in detail the 
purposes of the Freedom Academy, was 
excised in toto by the Post. 

This most recent article by Mr. Drum- 
mond deals with the negative views on 
the Freedom Academy bill—S. 822— 
which have just been communicated to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
by the Department of State. In his con- 
cise, yet always thorough, style, Mr. 
Drummond points out that the negative 
views of the Department of State reflect 
a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
purposes and objectives envisioned for 
the Freedom Academy. 

Of all the agencies of Government 
none should be more interested than the 
Department of State in the upgrading 
and improvement of our total research 
and training efforts in the multiple and 
complex disciplines of nonmilitary con- 
flict. This is the task proposed for the 
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Freedom Academy in S. 822, a bill spon- 
sored by 12 Members of this body whose 
basic philosophies span our two-party 
political spectrum. It is, indeed, unfor- 
tunate that the Department of State, 
which stands to be the prime beneficiary 
of the Freedom Academy bill’s proposed 
program of research and training should 
resist the adoption of this legislation. 
Such negativism is especially discourag- 
ing at a time when our country so badly 
needs positive thinking in its Depart- 
ment of State. 

I heartily concur with Mr. Drum- 
mond’s expressed hope that Senator 
FULBRIGHT and Congressman WALTER will 
not be dissuaded from holding public 
hearings on the Freedom Academy bill 
by reason of State’s adverse views which 
are premised on a serious misunder- 
standing of the proposal for action em- 
bodied in S. 822. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 10, 1962] 


Necative Goon News 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—The bipartisan Senate 
sponsors of the Freedom Academy bill have 
received some bad news—and a little good 
news—from the State Department. 

The bad news is that the State Department 
does not want Congress to pass the bill creat- 
ing a Freedom Academy which would do in- 
dependent research on methods of waging 
the cold war and would provide special train- 
ing for people, inside and outside the Gov- 
ernment, to conduct the nonmilitary side of 
the conflict more effectively. 

Frederick G. Dutton, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, in a 3- 
page, 1,200-word letter, suffocates the Free- 
dom Academy idea with praise for its pur- 
poses and with a “no” in every paragraph, 
ans in effect: “Hands off, we're doing just 

e.” 

On the other hand, the State Department, 
worried about the public support which the 
Freedom Academy is winning and apparently 
in an effort to blunt the case for it, an- 
nounces that it is preparing to add a 5-week 
course in cold-war techniques to the regular 
curriculum of the Foreign Service Institute. 

I call this negative good news. 

It is good because by it the State Depart- 
ment admits the need for doing more to 
provide cold-war training. 

It is negative because it shows that the 
Department is doing nothing adequate to 
provide this training. A S-week course 
thrown together by an improvised faculty for 
a few Government officials is like sending 
the marines to Guadalcanal after preparing 
them for a game of ping-pong. 

Thus the State Department concedes that 
what the Freedom Academy would do is 
needed and moves to meet that need inade- 
quately—woefully inadequately. 

Perhaps it is understandable that the 
State Department should resist the Freedom 
Academy proposal. Every arm of the Govern- 
ment is jealous over its traditional prerog- 
atives. There is a built-in bureaucratic re- 
sistance to anything that might upset the 
status quo—or even appear to do so. 

Assistant Secretary Dutton's letter shows 
that the State Department is extremely sen- 
sitive over its jurisdictional authority as the 
President’s sole agent in foreign affairs. I 
think it is overly sensitive and that Mr. 
Dutton’s rebuff to the sponsors of the Free- 
dom Academy bill rests on a misreading and 
a misunderstanding of the project. 
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Fragments of the problem are being dealt 
with by research specialists today. The need 
is to draw together under one roof the most 
qualified experts to undertake coordinated 
and sustained research to provide, not a cur- 
sory course for a few weeks, but a complete, 
specialized, and thorough training. 

The Freedom Academy would not be op- 
erational, would not undercut the State De- 
partment. The service academies—the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and National War Colleges— 
all undertake continuous studies of military 
strategy. This research is available to the 
services; it produces new ideas and breaks 
new ground, but the service academies do 
not undercut the Pentagon nor take opera- 
tional responsibility from the Chiefs of Staff. 

The proposed Freedom Academy would 
not dilute nor impair the authority of the 
State Department any more than the Naval 
Academy dilutes or impairs the authority of 
the Navy. It would strengthen the State 
Department by nourishing the insight and 
the expertness of all in Government deal- 
ing with the cold war. 

I should think that Senator WILLIAM FuL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas, and Representative 
Francis WALTER, of Pennsylvania, the re- 
spective chairmen of the Senate and House 
committees to which the Freedom Acad- 
emy bill has been assigned, would not accept 
the State Department’s negative attitude. 


[From the Washington Post, June 10, 1962] 


EDUCATION FOR THE Colo War—FREEDOM 
ACADEMY Has MERIT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The bipartisan Senate sponsors of the 
Freedom Academy bill have received some 
bad news—and a little good news—from the 
State Department. 

The bad news is that the State Depart- 
ment does not want Congress to pass the bill 
creating a Freedom Academy which would 
do independent research on methods of 
waging the cold war and would provide spe- 
cial training for people, inside and outside 
the Government, to conduct the nonmilitary 
side of the conflict more effectively. 

Frederick G. Dutton, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, in a 
8-page, 1,200-word letter suffocates the 
Freedom Academy idea with praise for its 
purposes and with a “no” in every para- 
graph, saying in effect: “hands off, we're do- 
ing just fine.” 

On the other hand, the State Department, 
worried by the public support which the 
Freedom Academy is winning and apparently 
in an effort to blunt the case for it, an- 
nounces that it is preparing to add a 5-week 
course in cold war techniques to the reg- 
ular curriculum of the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

I call this negative good news. 

It is good because by it the State Depart- 
ment admits the need for doing more to 
provide specialized cold war training. 

It is negative because it shows that the 
Department is doing nothing adequate to 
provide this training. A S-week course 
thrown together by an improvised faculty 
for a few Government officials is like sending 
the marines to Guadalcanal after preparing 
them for a game of ping-pong. 

Perhaps it is understandable that the 
State Department should resist the Free- 
dom Academy proposal. Every arm of the 
Government is jealous over its traditional 
prerogatives. There is a built-in bureau- 
cratic resistance to anything that might up- 
set the status quo or even appear to do so. 

Dutton’s letter shows that the State De- 
partment is extremely sensitive over its juris- 
dictional authority as the President’s sole 
agent in foreign affairs. I think it is overly 
sensitive and that Dutton’s rebuff to the 
sponsors of the Freedom Academy bill rests 
on a misreading and a misunderstanding of 
the project. 
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The proposed Freedom Academy would 
not dilute nor impair the authority of the 
State Department any more than the Naval 
Academy dilutes or impairs the authority of 
the Navy. It would strengthen the State 
Department by nourishing the insight and 
the expertness of all in Government dealing 
with the cold war. 

I should think that Senator WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, and Representative 
Francis WALTER, of Pennsylvania, the respec- 
tive chairmen of the Senate and House com- 
mittees to which the Freedom Academy bill 
has been assigned, would not accept the 
State Department's negative attitude. 


TRIBUTE TO GRADUATING CLASS 
OF GLEN LAKE COMMUNITY HIGH 
SCHOOL, MICH, 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, a trip to 
Washington has been a tradition for the 
graduating class of Glen Lake Com- 
munity High School, not far from 
Traverse City, Mich. 

This year, however, the class is not 
coming because 6 weeks ago one of its 
members was discovered to have cancer. 

So, instead, 33 graduates decided to 
give their entire class fund—$700—to 
the stricken boy, 17-year-old Duane 
Richardson. 

Mr. President, this school district is 
not a rich one. It is- questionable 
whether many of these youngsters will 
be able to make the trip on their own 
in the near future. Yet I understand 
these youngsters made the decision al- 
most spontaneously. 

Graduating classes come to Washing- 
ton because it is an excellent place to 
grasp firsthand a little of our history 
and to learn something about the spirit 
of sacrifice that has made this Nation a 
great one. 

So perhaps by giving up their trip, 
these youngsters at Glen Lake Com- 
munity High School have proven that 
they have already learned the greatest 
lesson, that of charity. We are very 
proud of them and I take this means of 
telling the people of the country about 
them. 


LOCAL RESIDENTS OPPOSE NEW 
DAM IN KANSAS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week I appeared before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to outline in de- 
tail why it would be a serious mistake 
to go ahead with the proposed Glen 
Elder dam and irrigation project in Kan- 
sas. 

In my statement I made three main 
points: 

First. The Glen Elder project has 
not been properly authorized. Neither 
the Interior nor Public Works Commit- 
tees, in the House of Representatives or 
the Senate, has ever considered this 
project in detail, The only previous con- 
gressional reference to it was a single 
line in the 1944 omnibus Pick-Sloan au- 
thorization, where it is listed along with 
325 other projects. Since that date the 
project has been altered substantially. 
In the intervening 18 years the economic 
context in which a project evaluation 
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must be made has also changed com- 
pletely. 

Second. Irrigation provided by the 
Glen Elder project will lead to a sub- 
stantial increase in feed grain surpluses. 
The official description of the project 
indicates that 13,000 of the newly ir- 
rigated acres will be used to grow grain 
sorghums, with a crop value at current 
prices of over $1 million per year. I con- 
sider it incomprehensible that we should 
provide funds to increase grain sorghum 
production at the same time Congress 
is trying to deal with a feed grain sur- 
plus amounting to $3.3 billion, including 
over 700 million bushels of sorghums. — 

Third. The economic justification for 
the Glen Elder project is dubious, which 
further emphasizes the need for full 
congressional review and authorization. 
Its overall benefit-cost ratio is barely 
above one. Modifications in criteria sug- 
gested by the President’s Water Resour- 
ces Council could lower the ratio to less 
than one. Its financial feasibility is also 
doubtful. Some $4 million of the $17 
million cost of the irrigation features 
will be repaid by the users over a 50- 
year period. The other $13 million will 
not be repaid until about the year 2060, 
when revenues from the power sales of 
the Missouri River basin will become 
available. Even though the initial costs 
will eventually be paid in this way, the 
general taxpayer will bear the substan- 
tial imputed interest cost, an estimated 
$50 million, as well as the cost of ac- 
quiring the surplus grain sorghums, 

I have now received a number of let- 
ters from citizens of Kansas who live 
in the area immediately surrounding the 
Glen Elder project. These are people 
who have firsthand knowledge of the 
alleged benefits attributed to the project. 

It is very interesting to note that they 
strongly oppose it. Their letters included 
press clippings from the Beloit, Kans., 
Daily Call and other Kansas papers 
which further document the local oppo- 
sition. One item in the paper indicates 
that the opposition goes back some 10 
years, since in 1952 nearly 100 farmers 
living in the area appeared to protest 
against the project, 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
letters from Kansas residents with names 
deleted be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, along with the attached newspaper 
clippings. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

June 8, 1962. 

Dear Sir: I'm surely glad somebody had 
nerve enough to speak out against this dam. 
I live about 30 miles down the river from 
Glen Elder. We get all the rainfall we need 
maybe not at the right time nor the right 
amount at once—if we had irrigation you 
take the water in your turn maybe we get a 
big rain what then? Our valley is too nar- 
row—it would take years of leveling by the 
time farmers were ready to irrigate they 
would have lost the land in expense. The 
floods are a matter of cause and effect. They 
grade up the roads and highways so what? 
Lets make smaller dams and keep more water 
where it falls. If this water should cover up 
Waconda Springs I say it would be a crime 
against nature, Power to you. 

Yours truly, 
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Wisconsin SENATOR FIGHTS Kansas DAM 


Wasnincton, June 7.—Senator WILLIAM 
Proxmme, Democrat, of Wisconsin, came out 
today against the proposed Glen Elder Dam 
and irrigation project in Kansas, saying it 
would add millions of dollars to the cost of 
farm surpluses, 

In a statement prepared for a Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, PROXMIRE criti- 
cized the Kennedy administration for back- 
ing the project as the one major new start 
in the water projects for the year beginning 
July 1. 

“The right hand doesn't know what the 
left hand is doing when a reclamation project 
is proposed that will bring thousands of 
acres of land into new production of feed 
grains, just a few days after enactment of 
a farm bill sharply limiting farm production 
of feed grains, 

“The only substantial new start in the 

President's budget for reclamation projects 
in fiscal 1963 is the Glen Elder Dam. Yet 
one of the main benefits expected from this 
project is irrigation for 13,000 acres of land 
to produce grain sorghums, an important 
feed grain. 
“Just 2 weeks ago the Senate passed the 
administration farm bill putting tight con- 
trols on the Nation's feed grains and specifi- 
cally on grain sorghums. Right now the U.S. 
Government has a surplus of more than $3.3 
billion worth of feed 3 

“The Glen Elder project would provide wa- 
ter for 60 new farms which would grow 
13,000 new acres of grain sorghums with an 
annual crop value of more than $1 million. 

“As a national policy on resource develop- 
ment, this is straight out of ‘Alice in Won- 
derland.’ 

“The spectacle of using scarce tax dollars 
to misuse scarce water to grow feed grains 
at the same time the Federal Government is 
spending more dollars to buy surplus feed 
grains is utterly beyond comprehension.” 


JUNE 8, 1962. 

Dear Senator: Being a part of the major- 
ity of this area opposed to the construction 
of the proposed Glen Elder Dam, my hus- 
band and I were delighted to see by last 
night’s Salina Journal that you are also op- 
posed to it. It does not make sense to spend 
over $59 million for a reservoir, which, be- 
cause of its location, will not provide the 
expected flood control, and there will be no 
irrigation district. 

There will be no irrigation district because 
over 48,000 acres of land along the river be- 
low the damsite in Mitchell, Cloud, and Ot- 
tawa Counties haye been petitioned out of 
any irrigation district that might be pro- 


Although the Bureau of Reclamation 
claimed at first that there would be a dis- 
trict of 21,000 acres, which they have now 
cut to 13,000, the Bureau knows that even 
these few acres will be impossible to find 
for a district, Thus, they are asking for 
the project under an entirely false premise. 

Maps showing the blacked-out areas of 
farms petitioned out, plus copies of the orig- 
inal petitions and witnessed signatures, are 
on file in Floyd Dominey’s office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He and the Bureau know that 
Kansas law requires 50 percent of the land- 
owners to petition the State for an irriga- 
tion district. The maps show that there is 
not enough land not blacked out to create 
a district. The maps have also been sub- 
mitted to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, of which you, I believe, are a mem- 
ber, by Joseph E. Franzmathes, Washington, 
D.C., who represents the big majority of the 
area opposed to the entire project. 

The proposed dam would back water to a 
point west of Downs, in Osborne County. 
Osborne County is a part of the irrigation 
district below the Webster Dam, which shows 
how close the Glen Elder Dam is to the 
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Webster as well as the Kirwin, both on this 
one small Solomon River. State figures show 
that the Solomon drains one-eighth of the 
State, but puts only one-twelfth of the water 
into or carried by the Kaw, or Kansas River, 
during floodtimes. That is the figure before 
the Webster Dam, so it would be even smaller 
now. The big feeder creeks of the river are 
below that Glen Elder site, so the dam would 
offer very little flood control. 

As to recreation spots, this area is sur- 
rounded by the Lovewell, Kanopolis, Web- 
ster, and Kirwin Dams and Reservoirs plus 
parks, so that to say it is needed for that 
purpose is as smart as to irrigate to produce 
more. 

This area has been fighting this dam for 
25 years. The enclosed newspaper clipping 
shows an item reprinted from a 1952 paper, 
when a Congressional Basin Survey Com- 
mission met at Hays, Kans. Congressman 
Clifford Hope, chairman of the group, later 
made an investigative tour through the val- 
ley and proposed site. His report stated that 
he found the dam neither needed nor want- 
ed. That should have killed it once and 
for all, but the Bureau hates to give up. It 
keeps trying to get it approved, and each 
time makes it a bigger project, until it is 
now one of the biggest lakes in the State 
that they want. 

Since the project will do none of the things 
for which it is proposed, and since the ma- 
jority oppose it in a three-county area, why 
waste money investigating, surveying, and 
planning it? It is no wonder that we can’t 
balance the budget when we have such 
senseless spending of tax dollars. 

Sorry that I have written at such length, 
but I hope you will continue to oppose the 
project. Perhaps this letter will help sub- 
stantiate the statements of Mr. Franzmathes, 
who grew up here and has land along the 
river in what the Bureau says would be the 
irrigation district. He knows the facts and 
the sentiment here. 

Thank you for anything you can do to 
kill the entire project. 

Sincerely, 


Prom OLD GAZETTE FILES—JUNE 12, 1952 


Nearly 100 Mitchell County farmers living 
below the proposed Glen Elder Dam as well 
as several businessmen appeared before the 
Basis Survey Commission at Hays on Friday 
to protest this proposed project by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Stewart Barker acted 
as spokesman for the delegation. 


JUNE 8, 1962. 

Dear Sm: We are indeed very, very grate- 
ful for your protest against the Glen Elder, 
Kansas Dam. 

In 1952 a group of some 100 farmers and 
businessmen appeared before the mission's 
Basis Survey Commission and defeated the 
issue. It was proven that it was not wanted 
nor necessary with two other dams Kerwin 
and Webster being built to enlarged 
capacities. 

Unfortunately in 1956 a restaurant owner 
who moved into Beloit and two others reacti- 
vated the issue and for 2 years it was pro- 
moted up and down the Beloit streets by 
motor boat owners, etc. Lovewell Dam in 
Jewell County is only some 35 miles distant 
over good roads. 

The April 10 meeting brought out the 
fact that those of us in the proposed irriga- 
tion district would be faced with $1,000 per 
acre costs. The feed grain payment last 
year on my husband's farm was $18 to $15.20 
per acre. How many years would it take to 
pay for 1 acre. Furthermore this feed grain 
land has to be worked twice or three times 
a year to keep the land free of weeds—and 
this alone costs some $10 per acre, labor, 
gasoline, tractor, etc. 
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To protect ourselves we landowners now 
have approximately 380 landowners owning 
some 49,000 acres petitioned out of any ir- 
rigation district ever being formed in the 
Glen Elder district. This constitutes 90 per- 
cent of the entire district. Copies of these 
petitions were sent to Floyd Downing, Com- 
missioner, Bureau of Records, on August 8, 
1960. Mr. Joe Franzmathes who attended the 
April 10 meeting, also appeared before us at 
the House Appropriations Committee meet- 
ing and the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee with our petition of protest and the 
blocked out maps. 

Furthermore, a group of 30 landowners 
took our maps and petitions of protest to 
Topeka before Gov. John Anderson and Mr. 
Robert Smith, secretary of the Water Re- 
sources Board on November 1, 1961. 

We simply cannot afford $1,000 per acre, 
nor does it make sense to take 14,000 acres of 
the best bottomland in Kansas out of pro- 
duction and the perimeter area, excess 
roads, etc., will be for more. 

This part of Kansas is a wheat-producing 
area. Preferably to feed grain crops. Last 
year in the Bostwick District in Jewell County 
just north of us the farmers were delayed 
in getting their corn and milo planted, be- 
cause of excessive rains, this made the crops 
late in maturing and some one-third of the 
crops were never harvested because early 
snow and rains put the feed down. Yet their 
repayment costs, fertilizer costs, higher 
taxes went right on. You can bet on it. 

Your quote “This is straight out of Alice 
in Wonderland” also being beyond compre- 
hension. 

Believe me, Senator PROXMIRE, you can't 
imagine how right you really are. 

If Senators and Representatives in Wash- 
ington saw Chet Huntley's T.V. broadcast 
on “The Land” they should wake up to what 
is really happening to Kansas. He picked 
out Westmoreland, Kans., as a rundown, 
one horse town. Why didn’t he tell the 
Nation that one reason was because the 
Department of Interior had taken out some 
26,000 acres for Juttle Creek Reservoir and 
prorated the taxes on the remaining land. 
Now they want to take out some 57,000 acres 
of land out of the same county for that fool 
Prairie National Park. And for those who 
lamented loud and long over Udall recep- 
tion, I want to tell you for sure, the story 
of Alice in Wonderland would be a dream in 
comparison. Pottawatomie County stands 
to lose some more land from the Verdigris 
Reservoir, yet these taxes go higher and 
higher. 

When the Russian hordes take over the 
U.S. Senate, they won't want Kansas; there's 
going to be nothing left but dams, reser- 
voirs, parks, etc., and whenever the Corps of 
Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation can 
go ahead making plans for dams three times 
the cost, three times the size, etc., and twist 
the President and Congress around their lit- 
tle finger, there is not much left of our demo- 
cratic form of Government, and a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for 
the people has most certainly perished from 
this earth. 

We ask you to continue your fight against 
any and all funds ever being spent to further 
this project. Thank you, 

Respectfully, 


JUNE 7, 1962. 

Dear Senator: I wish to congratulate you 
on your stand on the proposed Glen Elder 
Dam in Kansas, as this is something that 
we do not need, and a waste of the taxpayer's 
money, keep up the good work. From one 
that lives in this territory and knows the 
situation. 

Sincerely, 
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AIR VIEWS ON GLEN ELDER DAM 


WasHINGTON.—Spokesmen from Kansas 
gave conflicting testimony to a congressional 
committee Thursday for and against the 
Glen Elder Dam and Reservoir project in 
Kansas. 

Floyd Funston of Solomon and Paul Mears 
of Beloit said it is vital to their area’s eco- 
nomie survival and urged a $750,000 appro- 
priation so construction can start in the 
year beginning July 1. 

Joe E. Franzmathes, appearing for the 
Solomon Valley Citizens Association, said 90 
percent of the farmers owning land in the 
proposed irrigation district don’t want the 
project. 

- Franzmathes, a native of Beloit, is an at- 

torney in the U.S. State Department in 
Washington. His wife is the former Eliza- 
beth Lutz of Beloit. 

He said there is a good chance the reser- 
voir water will be salty and no good for irri- 
gation. Besides, he said, irrigation is not 
necessary to make the land produce profit- 
ably. 

He also expressed a doubt the proposed 
dam would provide any appreciable fiood 
protection for the Kansas River Valley or 
Kansas City. 

“The solution of the flood problem in that 
area,” he said, is to build many small dams 
on draws, washes, and small tributaries, 
create ponds on farms and terrace the land. 

“Tf the city of Beloit needs an additional 
water reservoir, a $59 million dam, flooding 
14,000 acres of good bottomland, seems to be 
a pretty expensive water supply system for 
a town of about 3,500 population.” 

Funston and Mears, appearing for the 
Solomon Valley Flood Control and Water 
Conservation Association, told the com- 
mittee: 

“The Glen Elder Dam, a key flood control 
structure of the Kansas River basin, will 
provide a high degree of protection to the 
lower Solomon River Valley; and, when op- 
erated in conjunction with other basin 
reservoirs will effectively aid control of 
flooding on the lower Smoky Hill and Kansas 
Rivers.” 

Funston and Mears contended the project 
will pay for itself in 100 years. They said its 
other benefits will include storage water for 
irrigation and other purposes, a municipal 
water supply for Beloit and other communi- 
ties, pollution abatement, wildlife conserva- 
tion and recreation facilities. 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR, FED- 
ERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, J. Edgar 
Hoover, its Director, has dedicated his 
career of 45 years to building up in the 
FBI of the Department of Justice, one of 
the world’s most efficient organizations 
to combat crime and subversion. Every 
citizen of the United States is in some 
way indebted to him for the safety of our 
Nation. Mr. Hoover’s profound under- 
standing of the purpose and enforcement 
of law has unfailingly afforded each in- 
dividual dignity in defense of his actions 
and has maintained an orderly function- 
ing of due process of law. 

The Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs of New York State, Inc., has 
taken the initiative at its convention, 
May 24 to 27, to accord proper recogni- 
tion to Director J. Edgar Hoover for his 
untiring efforts on behalf of freedom and 
justice by adopting a resolution praising 
his contribution to our Nation. I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. r 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRrD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’S CLUBS or NEw YORE STATE, INC. 


Whereas J. Edgar Hoover has dedicated his 
entire life to fighting the criminal and the 
subversive, and under whose leadership the 
FBI has become a highly respected American 
institution standing for the highest princi- 
ples of justice, freedom, and fairplay; and 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover has contributed 
to a public understanding of the menace of 
communism through his speeches, articles, 
and especially in his book, “Masters of De- 
ceit”; and has long advocated that commu- 
nism can and must be met through reliance 
on law and our democratic institutions and 
has abhorred vigilante methods, witch hunts, 
and mass hysteria; and 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover will have com- 
pleted 45 years of service in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice on July 26, 1962, including 
the duties of Director of the FBI for the past 
38 years: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs of New York, May 24 
to 27, 1961, commend J. Edgar Hoover and the 
FBI for their unparalleled contribution to 
the welfare and safety of the American 
people; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention convey to 
J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI its gratitude 
and continued support; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be sub- 
mitted to the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 
seeking similar commendation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, to the Attorney 
General and to the Senators and Congress- 
men from New York State. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD, AIR 
NATIONAL GUARD, AND AIR 
RESERVE CALLUPS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Secretary of Defense has indicated a 
desire to drastically cut the Reserve and 
National Guard Forces under their pres- 
ent organizational numbers. 

Mr. President, no nation, regardless of 
its wealth, can afford to maintain in 
times of peace a full-time army or a 
full-time air force or navy. This is pro- 
hibited not only from a dollar stand- 
point but also the drain on industry 
personnel, and the labor force could not 
tolerate it. Historically, then, we and 
other nations have had to depend on 
what we call the citizen forces or the 
weekend soldiers, the Reserves, and the 
National Guard. Other nations in the 
past have provided better trained units 
than we possessed, but I believe the 
callup in the Berlin crisis of last fall 
adequately indicated that the level of 
proficiency of our Reserve and National 
Guard Forces has made tremendous 
progress since the days of World War II. 
Probably the biggest factor bringing 
about this change came with the passage 
of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1951 which established 
reserve obligations for persons entering 
the Active Forces after they had finished 
their term of active service. The Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955 and steps taken 
under that legislation also added to the 
effectiveness of these forces. The bur- 
den taken off unit commanders by 
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having basic training done under the 
6-month program enabled those com- 
manders to stress more effectively unit 
training which, until the end of World 
War II, was one of the great weaknesses 
of the Guard and the Reserve. 

That the successful callup of Reserve 
Forces of the Guard, both ground and 
air, and of the Navy has had a distinct 
impact upon the thinking of the leader- 
ship of Russia there can be no doubt. 
One of the most firmly held beliefs in the 
minds of Russian military people has 
historically been that the United States 
has no Reserve Forces in being which 
could be brought into a military situation 
quickly and with effectiveness. The 
ability of the President to call upon 
Reserve Forces to augment the regular 
forces and to have those Reserve Forces 
act so efficiently and so quickly makes it 
very plain to Mr. Khrushchev and to 
other leaders of the Communist move- 
ment that our citizen soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen are ready not in 6 months 
but overnight to assume their place in 
line alongside of the Regulars. This 
allows the President, as Commander in 
Chief, and his commanders in the mili- 
tary forces to exercise more flexibility 
than they have ever been able to exer- 
cise before because regular units in the 
field can be moved to wherever they are 
needed and the gaps created are filled 
immediately by Reserve and Guard 
Forces. 

In view of the greater efficiency and 
strength of the Reserve Forces, it is im- 
possible to understand the desire of the 
Department of Defense to cut down their 
numbers. Contrary to this, I would sug- 
gest a greater expenditure for our Re- 
serve and Guard Forces in the form of 
modernized and adequate equipment and 
the encouragement of young men to 
enter these forces. 

Mr. President, those of us who have 
devoted a large part of our lives to Re- 
serve activities feel that we are finally 
achieving the peak of perfection in train- 
ing that we have striven for all of these 
years, and to not have the wholehearted 
support of the Department of Defense in 
this important part of our forces buildup 
is unthinkable. So that my colleagues 
might be better equipped with an under- 
standing of what took place under the 
callup of the Reserves, I have had pre- 
pared a summary of Air National Guard 
and Air Reserve mobilizations and a sum- 
mary of Air National Guard, Army, mo- 
bilizations in the 20th century, which I 
ask unanimous consent be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
maries were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

A SUMMARY OF Am NATIONAL GUARD MOBILI- 
ZATIONS IN THE 20TH CENTURY 

The Air National Guard had its origin 
before the Wright brothers were able to con- 
vince the U.S. Army that the airplane had 
military possibilities. The first State unit, 
designated Ist Company, Signal Corps, Na- 
tional Guard of New York, was established 
April 30, 1908, at the armory at Park Avenue 
and 34th Street in New York City. Although 
the U.S. Army had established the Aero- 
nautical Division in the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer less than a year previously, 
the Wright brothers did not successfully 
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demonstrate their flying machine for the 
Army until November 1908. 

The ist Company began its actual flying 
in 1911 when its first official pilot, Beckwith 
Havens, joined the company and the unit 
received its first effective aircraft. In the 
year before, the company’s homemade air- 
plane failed to leave the ground at maneu- 
vers. When Havens operated the new air- 
plane at the joint Army-National Guard 
maneuvers in 1912, the aircraft inventory of 
the U.S. Army only included two airplanes. 

Another National Guard aviation unit, an 
aeronautical detachment in the 7th Coast 
Artillery Co. of the California National 
Guard, was organized in February 1911. Its 
first member, Eugene Burton Ely, had just 
the month before made a singular contri- 
bution to naval aviation when he first proved 
the feasibility of landing aircraft on war- 
ships. The Missouri National Guard or- 
ganized a third aviation unit—a Signal Corps 
air section—in March 1911, and its members 
were taught flight and ballooning. 


WORLD WAR I 


The first federally recognized aviation unit 
in the National Guard, and the only one 
prior to World War I, was the Ist Aero Com- 
pany, New York National Guard. This unit 
was organized on November 1, 1915, under 
the command of Capt. Raynall C. Bolling. 
The company was mustered into Federal 
service July 13, 1916, for the Mexican border 
disturbances, remaining on active duty for 
4 months. Training at the Signal Corps 
Aviation Station at Mineola, N. V., the unit 
employed four military biplanes purchased 
through private contributions, and a train- 
ing plane donated by the Wright Co. In 
November 1916, seven JN4’s of the Ist Aero 
Company, under the command of Captain 
Bolling, made the first National Guard cross- 
country flight from Mineola to Princeton, 
N. J., and return. 

During World War I, the War Department 
decided that no National Guard aviation 
units would be used in the war. However, 
most of the guard’s aviation personnel saw 
service in the conflict. The then Major 
Bolling was killed in World War I as he 
fought off German captors. Bolling and 
Miller Air Force Bases are named for Bolling 
and J. E. Miller, another officer of the Ist 
Aero Company. 

WORLD WAR II 


During the 1920-21 reorganization of the 
National Guard, aviation units were solidly 
placed in the organization. In 1920, the 
War Department announced its plans to in- 
clude “aero units” in the postwar organiza- 
tion of National Guard divisions. At this 
time the first regulations governing the or- 
ganization of the observation squadron, the 
balloon company, and the photo section in 
the National Guard were issued. The troop 
basis authorized 19 observation squadrons, 
and to these were added 10 more shortly be- 
fore World War II. 

The National Guard, which was ordered 
into Federal service beginning in September 
1940, furnished 29 observation squadrons, in- 
cluding 800 officers and 4,000 enlisted men. 
These guardsmen were in a high state of 
readiness, and according to the 1941 Annual 
Report of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, 
“enjoyed an experience level which was a 
great deal higher than the average through- 
out the air service.” Because of the state 
of their training, the Army Air Forces was 
able to use them to a great extent in provid- 
ing command echelons and integral units in 
its observation groups in the air support 
commands created on September 1, 1941. 
Most of the new observation groups were 
composed in greater part of former National 
Guard squadrons. 

KOREA 

In October 1945, the Secretary of War ap- 

proved policies relating to the postwar or- 
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ganization of the National Guard which in- 
cluded provision for air units in the several 
States. The Air National Guard as known 
today began when the 120th Fighter Squad- 
ron of Colorado became the first National 
Guard unit to gain Federal recognition after 
World War Il. The date was June 30, 1946. 
The official use of the name Air National 
Guard dates from the adoption of the Na- 
tional Security Act (Public Law 253, 80th 
Cong.) on July 26, 1947. 

The last of the 514 units alloted to the Air 
National Guard in 1946 was federally recog- 
nized in May 1949. 

In October 1950, the first Air National 
Guard units to be ordered into active Fed- 
eral service during the Korean war reported 
to their stations. In less than a year, more 
than three-fourths of the Air National Guard 
was on active duty with the U.S. Air Force in 
Korea, Europe, and in the continental United 
States. The Air National Guard contributed 
22 of its 27 wings and a total of 45,000 officers 
and airmen. Before the end of the Korean 
war, 66 of the Air Guard’s tactical squadrons 
were in Federal service and 4 of its pilots 
had become jet aces. Air Guardsmen were 
awarded more than 1,300 citations, medals, 
and honors. 

BERLIN MOBILIZATION 


Today the Air National Guard is at the 

highest degree of readiness in history with 
a strength of more than 70,000 officers and 
airmen, including those on active duty, 
and with all its squadrons equipped with 
firstline aircraft. The tactical squadrons 
completed the changeover to jets in fiscal 
year 1959. The Air Guard began allotting 
Century-series aircraft to its squadrons in 
1958, and these aircraft—F-100’s, F—102's, and 
F-104's—now make up approximately 18 per- 
cent of the total Air Guard aircraft inven- 
tory. 
On October 1, 1961, as part of the military 
buildup occasioned by the heightening of 
international tension at that time, a partial 
mobilization of the Air National Guard was 
effected. Over 21,000 Air Guardsmen were 
called to active duty for a period not to 
exceed 1 year. In October and early Novem- 
ber, 8 of the fighter squadrons involved in 
this callup, comprising more than 200 air- 
craft, flew to various bases in Europe, in a 
single accident-free deployment. Additional 
units, including three F-104 flying squadrons, 
were mobilized on November 1, 1961. Within 
the month, these 3 flying squadrons and 
their 60 aircraft were airlifted to Europe. 

The Air National Guard contributed a total 
of nine wings, plus the three F-104 squad- 
rons, to the buildup. Of these, six were 
tactical fighter wings, the F-86H Sabrejet, 
the F-84F Thunderstreak, and the F-100 
Supersabre. One is a tactical reconnais- 
sance wing, using the RF-84F Thunderflash, 
and two are long-range air transport wings, 
flying the F-97 Stratofreighter. 

Praise for the successful deployment, the 
resultant buildup in Europe, and for the 
wings and squadrons on active duty at their 
home stations had come from all over. Gen. 
Curtis LeMay, Air Force Chief of Staff, 
summed it up when he said: “Never before 
has the U.S. Air Force depended so heavily on 
the ability of the Air National Guard and 
Air Force Reserve to respond so quickly and 
effectively. Never before have the Air Re- 
serve Forces met a challenge with such speed 
and efficiency.” 

The fighter squadrons integrated into the 
regular Air Force with no problem and were 
flying regular patrols within days after land- 

The air transport squadrons have 
worked side by side with Air Force MATS 
squadrons in exercises and transport mis- 
sions all over the world. The aircraft con- 
trol and warning squadrons called up are 
performing regular Air Force missions pro- 
ficiently both in the United States and in 
Europe. 
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Before World War II, the Army Air Corps 
Reserve had 2,500 pilot officers; some 1,500 
were qualified for flying. There were no ad- 
ministrative or specialist-rated officers; no 
enlisted men, 

Of these, some 800 were on active duty in 
1939. Only 700 were left for call. Soon 
after Pearl Harbor, nearly all were in serv- 
ice. An Air Corps Enlisted Reserve was re- 
cruited during the war as a holding group 
with some training through Civil Air Pa- 
trol. The National Guard had an aerial 
observation squadron in each of 28 States 
and the District of Columbia, with a total 
personnel of 4,800. All these units were 
called. 

Compared with an active force of only 
1,600 officers and 18,000 enlisted men in 1939, 
the small Reserve and Guard were a big 
augmentation. But in the growth to a war- 
time peak of 376,000 officers and nearly 2 
million enlisted, the air war was fought 
largely by men of no prior experience, 

During the Korean war, 158,870 reservists 
and guardsmen were called up and assigned 
to the Air Force. This included 22 wings, or 
about 80 percent of the Air National Guard, 
totaling 45,594 men. Of these, 19 were 
fighter wings, 2 light bombardment, and 
1 TAC reconnaissance. Twenty-nine were 
Air Force Reserve wings. 

BACKGROUND: 1961 USAF RESERVE 
MOBILIZATIONS 

July 25, 1961: President Kennedy an- 
nounced Government's plan to augment 
military forces in face of the Berlin problem. 

August 1, 1961: The Governors of all 
States in which the Air Force intended to 
mobilize Reserve Forces and the commander 
of Continental Air Command were notified 
of the tentative selection of individual units 
for possible recall, 

August 11, 1961: The U.S. commanders in 
European and Atlantic areas, and each sery- 
ice Chief, were notified of Air Force plans 
to deploy large tactical forces to Europe. 

August 21, 1961; Secretary of the Air Force 
called special meeting of Air Reserve Forces 
policy committee to confer on personnel 
policies for buildup. 

August 25, 1961: Individual Air National 
Guard and Air Force Reserve units chosen 
for active duty were notified and given Octo- 
ber 1, 1961, as their active duty date. All 
units selected were on the original priority 
list furnished to State Governors, and Con- 
tinental Air Command, on August 1. The 
units were also informed where they were to 
be based and to which major air command 
(TAC or MATS) they would be attached for 
mission assignment. 

The Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Systems and Logistics established new supply 
priorities for the units to be called up and 
placed hundreds of supply orders for the 
units being activated (spare engines, exter- 
nal fuel tanks, clothing, ammunition, etc.). 

The Air Force Director of Civil Engineer- 
ing was given authority to accomplish all 
necessary construction in Europe to support 
the tactical units scheduled for deployment 
there. 

September 1961: Tactical Air Command, 
Military Air Transport Service, and the U.S. 
Air Forces in Europe prepared for assimila- 
tion of jet tactical fighter squadrons, troop 
carrier squadrons, air transport squadrons, 
and aircraft control and warning units which 
would be assigned to the three commands. 

Flying units intensified training and were 
authorized to achieve 100-percent manning 
by October 1 and to draw supplies necessary 
for extended active duty. 

U.S. and European bases scheduled to re- 
ceive the recalled units were readied. 

October 1, 1961: Air National Guard fight- 
er, transport, and aircraft control and warn- 
ing squadrons, and Air Force Reserve troop 
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carrier squadrons entered active duty at their 
regular home bases. 

October 9, 1961: Three F-104 fighter inter- 
ceptor squadrons were alerted for recall on 
November 1. 

During the remainder of the month, units 
which were to remain in the United States 
continued training toward full assumption 
of their missions with Tactical Air Command 
and Military Air Transport Service. 

The Air National Guard units scheduled 
for deployment to Europe on November 1, 
1961, began training for the oversea trip 
and completed their equipment shakedowns. 

Late in October, advance echelons of 
ground crews departed the United States for 
Europe to take over ground facilities at the 
bases to be occupied. 

October 25-26, 1961: Flying units moved 
deployment jet fighter and reconnaissance 
aircraft to staging bases for oversea flights. 

November 1, 1961: The three F-104 squad- 
rons entered active duty, were reorganized 
as tactical fighter squadrons, and began dis- 
assembling their Starfighters for airlift across 
the Atlantic. 

Oversea deployment flights of F-84F, RF- 
84F, and F-86H aircraft began from U.S. 
staging bases. 

November 2-10, 1961: Some 200 jet fight- 
ers arrived at their European deployment 
bases after cross-Atlantic flights. Squadrons 
and flights of aircraft control and warning 
personnel arrived at deployment destina- 
tions in Germany. 

November 10-22, 1961: Another 60-odd F- 
104A’s, partially disassembled, arrived by C- 
124 Globemaster at Ramstein, Germany, and 
Moron, Spain, air bases. 

Not a single accident occurred during the 
mass movement overseas. 

Late November 1961: Several tactical fight- 
er units achieved sufficient combat readiness 
to begin standing runway alert with the 
permanent U.S. Air Forces in Europe. 

Mid-December 1961: Two weeks ahead of 
planned deadline for completion of the de- 
ployment, the Air Reserve Forces sent to 
Europe were in place on their assigned bases 
and were ready and prepared to fight if 
needed. 

January 1, 1962: Air transport and troop 
carrier wings, which had been recalled 
while in transit to assigned aircraft, at- 
tained operational readiness and were in- 
corporated into MATS and TAC system. 

Additional notes 

Total Air Reserve Forces deployed in Eu- 
rope in November 1961 were 10 tactical 
fighter squadrons, 1 tactical reconnaissance 
Squadron, and 1 tactical control group 
(Aircraft Control and Warning). 

Total personnel deployed 11,000. 

The more than 250 jet aircraft deployed 
to Europe departed the United States and 
were in position overseas less than 6 weeks 
after they were called to active duty. The 
deployment time compares with almost 3 
months required during the Korean war be- 
fore the first unit called up reached Korea. 

The total number of Air Force reservists 
recalled exceeded 27,000. 

In addition to units mobilized for 1 year, 
10 Air Force Reserve SA-16 rescue crews 
went on 60 days active duty in the Atlantic 
area to cover the deployment. 

Of the 27,000 air reservists called up, 24,- 
000 were volunteer members of the units, 
were in drill-pay status and had been con- 
ditioned to possible recall. 

Filler reservists were provided for the re- 
maining 12 percent of the authorized spaces. 

Of 2,666 individuals called as fillers, 1,274 
or 48 percent were volunteers; 1,030 or 39 
percent were non-prior-service personnel; 
362 or 13 percent were personnel who had 
completed a period of active duty, had Ready 
Reserve obligated time and had military spe- 
cialties not otherwise available. 
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Examples: C-124 and C-97 flight engineers; 
aircraft mechan 


qualified engine and ics; 
communications specialists; aeromedical 
technicians. 


Of the 27,000 air reservists called, more 
than 95 percent had been in drill-pay status, 
volunteered, or were non-prior-service, draft- 
deferred personnel. 

The Reserve mobilization was the first time 
since 1940 that the United States called Re- 
serve Forces to active duty when the country 
was not at war, 

On November 9, 1961, Gen. Curtis E. Le- 
May, Air Force Chief of Staff, sent the fol- 
lowing message to the Reserve units deployed 
to Europe: 

“The movement of the newly federalized 
Air National Guard units to Europe was 
executed in an orderly, efficient, and pro- 
fessional way. This required the utmost in 
leadership, planning, and cooperation on the 
part of all units and personnel involved. 
All obstacles were overcome by ingenuity 
and determination in spite of the extremely 
short preparation time available. The end 
result of the safe and expeditious arrival of 
the fighters would be a source of great pride 
to all who had a part in the operation.” 

In late December in a letter to the families 
of the recalled reservists, General LeMay 
stated: 

“Never before has the U.S. Air Force de- 
pended so heavily upon the ability of the 
Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve 
to respond so quickly and effectively. 
Never before have the Air Reserve Forces met 
a challenge with such speed and efficiency.” 

The Air Reserve Forces units recalled to 
active duty represent only a small portion 
of our total Reserve Forces strength. This 
is best illustrated by the fact that 61 flying 
squadrons and 100 Guard support units com- 
prising 50,000 personnel remain available in 
the Air National Guard. In the Air Force 
Reserve remain 45 flying squadrons, 348 non- 
fiying support units, and individuals com- 
prising another 60,000 skilled and ready 
personnel. 

The Air Force considers the Air Force 
Reserve and the Air National Guarc to be 
useful and valuable parts of our overall 
aerospace power and will continue to take 
advantage of their inherent potential. The 
Air Force not only intends to support these 
components but also hopes to find new 
methods and new missions to make them 
even more useful. 

Basically, the Air Force considers that its 
Ready Reserve constitutes an integral part 
of the total aerospace strength—and as such 
must be maintained as a force—in being. 

A SUMMARY or Army NATIONAL GUARD MOBI- 
LIZATIONS IN THE 20TH CENTURY 

On October 1, 1961, the Army and Air 
National Guard began the most successful 
mobilization in U.S. history. There were 
many factors contributing to this success. 
Some of them can be traced directly to leg- 
islation of the past 10 years. Others, how- 
ever, are the result of gradual and painstak- 
ing evolution; of profiting from the mistakes 
of previous mobilizations. 

By and large, the three major factors con- 
tributing to last October’s mobilization were 
(a) the 6-month training program, (b) the 
preservation of unit integrity, (c) reorgani- 
zation of the Guard before the crisis oc- 
curred. 

The significance of these factors becomes 
clearer when viewed against the background 
of previous mobilizations. 

WORLD WAR I 

Under the National Defense Act of June 3, 
1916, the organized militia was officially re- 
established as the National Guard, and the 
organization was made to conform to that 
of the Regular Army. 

The Guard began to reorganize in 1916, but 
because of low manning permitted by the 
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Regular Army and the call to active service 
for duty on the Mexican border, the process 
moved slowly. One of the questions experts 
on the Guard have asked is why the period 
during which the Guard was on the Mexi- 
can border was not utilized to organize the 
Army, including the National Guard, into 
divisions at least, and armies and corps, if 
possible, and comparable to those in effect 
in the European armies at that time. 

Because this was not done, the Guard had 
to be reorganized after it was called to active 
duty for the First World War, resulting in 
much confusion and in the making up of 
composite divisions which broke up unit 
integrity and slowed down training. 

In addition, the War Department prac- 
tically destroyed the Guard when it ordered 
the discharge of every officer and enlisted 
man from every State obligation on the 
same day it drafted the individual members 
of the Guard into Federal service. 

During the First World War the National 
Guard furnished more than 380,000 men and 
two-fifths of the divisions in the American 
Expeditionary Force. Eleven divisions were 
in actual combat and were credited with 
piercing the Hindenburg Line, crushing the 
St. Mihiel salient, smashing to victory 
through the Meuse-Argonne, and spent more 
days in actual combat than did either the 
Regular or National Army divisions. The 
performance of these National Guard organi- 
zations, according to records of the German 
Supreme Command which were released after 
World War I by Maj. Gerd von Rundstedt 
(Field Marshal von Rundstedt of World War 
II), was exceptionally high: Of the eight 
American divisions considered excellent or 
superior by the German High Command six 
were National Guard divisions. These were 
the 26th, 28th, 32d, 33d, and 42d Divisions. 

World War I fatalities in the Regular Army 
and National Army totaled 28,501. For the 
National Guard, fatalities numbered 1,238. 


WORLD WAR IT 


Following World War I, the National 
Guard became once again the National 
Guard of the several States. The divisional 
organization, established during the war, 
was retained. 

Under the act of June 15, 1933, a new com- 
ponent of the Army was created, termed the 
National Guard of the United States. This 
new component, while identical in person- 
nel and organization to the National Guard 
of the several States, was nevertheless a sep- 
arate entity. It. was a component of the 
Army in peace as well as in war, while the 
National Guard of the several States was a 
component of the Army only when in the 
active military service of the United States. 

But the National Guard of the United 
States still could be ordered into active Fed- 
eral service only by the President after Con- 
gress had declared an emergency to exist. 
Thus, when the National Guard of the 
United States was active in the Federal serv- 
ice—the National Guard of the several States 
was inactive and vice versa, 


World War I 


Date overseas 


Date mobilized 


October 1017. 
“xg top) 

0. 
June 1918. 
May 1018. 
October 1918, 
February 1918. 


June 1918, 


October 1918. 
August 1918. 
Do, 


December 1917, 
November 1917. 
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For the first 4 years after World War I, 
the National Guard reorganized in the States 
at the rate of about 40,000 men a year. Then 
came an economy era. The Guard was not 
allowed to attain its target strength of 435,- 
000, but was held down and stabilized at 
about 185,000 for the next 15 years. Then, 
under the impetus of Hitler’s threat to world 
peace, the ceiling was raised. New units 
were created and enlistments increased. 

By joint resolution of Congress, approved 
August 27, 1940, the National Guard was or- 
dered into active military service of the 
United States for 12 consecutive months. 
Induction began September 16, 1940, and 
was completed October 6, 1941. The National 
Guard brought into Federal service a total of 
300,034 men in formed and trained units, 
comprising 18 combat divisions and 100,000 
in other, separate units. 

But, while the Regular Army was under- 
going organizational changes to the three- 
regiment triangular division during this time, 
the Guard was not reorganized until later. 
The so-called American defense period of 
1940-41 was permitted to pass without con- 
verting the unwieldy, immobile, and diffi- 
cult-to-supply square divisions of the Guard 
to triangular divisions, as had been done in 
the Regular Army. In October 1940 the 
Guard division commanders urged such a 
course, but it was determined by the War 
Department that henceforth the Army Corps 
would consist of two square divisions, one 
triangular division, and such armor as might 
be attached. Yet, almost coincidental with 
Pearl Harbor, nine Guard divisions were or- 
dered converted, and later the remainder. 
In one instance, the conversion took place 
while one division was en route overseas, and 
the confusion and adverse effect on morale 
and esprit may well be imagined. 

In addition, contrary to a congressional 
statement of policy in the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, hundreds of Na- 
tional Guard units, many of them with a 
long historical tradition, were broken up 
during the period of World War II. No ex- 
planation has ever been given for why this 
was done, and it would be difficult to explain 
the reason why, when National Guard divi- 
sions were finally converted to the triangu- 
lar type, the surplus units were not utilized 
to organize from six to nine divisions with 
all trained personnel instead of organizing 
new divisions with untrained men. 

But the units the Army left alone, even 
without the benefits of modernization and 
little active duty training, acquitted them- 
selves admirably. For instance, an artillery 
regiment from the State of New Mexico un- 
derwent a conversion starting in April of 
1940 and then was inducted into Federal 
service on January 6, 1941. The regiment 
was sent immediately into combat in the 
Philippines and on April 9, 1942, surrendered 
to Japanese forces on Luzon, In the 4 
months the organization was in combat it 
hung on fiercely. The August 7, 1950, edi- 
tion of Life magazine said of them: “Their 
guns burned out firing at Japanese planes, 
and at the end they were turned into infan- 
try to protect MacArthur's retreat. After 
the fall of Bataan nearly all the survivors 
joined the Death March.” Less than half ever 
came home. 


World War I 

Division Date mobilized Date overseas 
January 1941____| September 1944, 
October 1940. ...| March 1942, 
February 1041 . October 1943. 

Se AT jo........-..| October 1942. 

September 1940. February 1944. 
November 1940. April 1944, 
October 1940_._.| May 1942. 
March 19411... July 1943. 
February 191... January 1942. 
December 1940__| May 1044. 
November 1940._| April 1943. 


October 190 May 1942, 
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World War II—Continued 


Division Date mobilized Date overseas 
December 1943. 
August 1942. 
..| March 1942. 
February 1941___| October 1942, 
September 1940. September 1044. 
. do June 1943 


Mr. Louis Morton in the book The Fall of 
the Philippines,” says of the unit: Acts of 
personal heroism were commonplace * * * 
men dashed into flaming buildings to rescue 
their comrades as well as supplies and equip- 
ment. Others braved the strafing gunfire to 
aid the wounded. One private appropriated 
an abandoned truck and made seven trips 
with wounded men to the station hospital.” 

Even those units that were cannibalized 
and reorganized acquitted themselves quite 
well. When the mobilization was completed 
on October 1, 1941, the size of the Army had 
been doubled by the activation of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

It is estimated that over 75,000 National 
Guard enlisted men became commissioned 
officers during World War II, either by being 
graduated from officer candidate schools or 
by battlefield commissions. National Guard 
units participated in 34 separate campaigns 
and 7 assault landings. The casualties of Na- 
tional Guard divisions totaled approximately 
175,000. Available records show that 148 
Presidential citations were awarded to Na- 
tional Guard units for outstanding perform- 
ance of duty in action or for conspicuous 
valor or heroism. Individual guardsmen re- 
ceived 14 Medals of Honor, 50 Distinguished 
Service Crosses, 48 Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, and more than 500 Silver Star 
Medals. 

KOREA 


With the end of World War II the National 
Guard was completely demobilized as its 
members were separated from Federal serv- 
ice and returned directly to civilian life. For 
a short period, there actually was no Na- 
tional Guard. 

A joint committee of the War Department 
General Staff drew up the policies for the 
postwar National Guard, which were ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War on October 
13, 1945. These policies delineated an en- 
tirely new conception of the National Guard 
as an M-Day (mobilization day) force, 
trained, equipped, and immediately available 
for service in the event of aggression by an 
enemy. 

When hostilities commenced in Korea on 
June 27, 1950, the Guard had just completed 
a thorough job of rebuilding and reorganiza- 
tion following this deactivation. By June 30, 
1951, 110,000 Army guardsmen from 1,457 
units, including 8 infantry divisions and 
3 regimental combat teams, were on ac- 
tive duty. These units would have been 
combat-ready in far less time than they ac- 
tually took had they not been required to 
send many combat troops to Korea as in- 
dividual replacements. The cannibalized 
units, plus the large amount of Guard equip- 
ment withdrawn from the States by the De- 
partment of Army (approximately $700 mil- 
lion worth of equipment and facilities in all), 
slowed down the Guard’s preparation for 
battle. Despite these obstacles the Guard 
contributed significantly to the Korean con- 
flict. 

Korean war 


Division Date mobilized Date overseas 
— cea =| September 1950. — 1951 
pe). 
o SE De eo March 1951 (Korea) 
6 ——— | ptember—October 
1951 Crores). 
— 6 — March 1951 (Korea). 
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Some units went right into battle and 
acquitted themselves well. For instance, the 
313th and 204th Field Artillery Battalions of 
the Utah National Guard were ordered into 
Federal service in August, 1950. They were 
sent intact, with Utah officers and men, and 
additional fillers into Korea in January 1951. 
Between the date they were ordered into 
active service and their entry into combat, 
they received only 2 weeks of unit training. 
They saw 11 months of action. During that 
time they did not lose one man through 
enemy action, although one of the units 
received the Presidential citation for gal- 
lantry in action. There were approximately 
700 Utah National Guardsmen involved. 


BERLIN MOBILIZATION 


The Berlin mobilization was the most suc- 
cessful mobilization of National Guard forces 
in our history. On October 1, 1961, the 32d 
Infantry and the 49th Armored Division and 
the 104 nondivision units were 45,118 men 
strong. When mobilized on October 15, they 
brought into Federal service 98.3 percent of 
that strength. 

Both of these divisions and the majority 
of the nondivisional units were combat ready 
in 4 months and are now members of the 
Strategic Army Corps. This is 2 months less 
time than was required of these divisions 
since they were both among the six divisions 
designated by General Taylor in 1955 as part 
of his “six by six” plan which required these 
divisions to be ready for combat in 6 months. 

Many items of equipment in national short 
supply, both in the Active Army and in the 
Reserve components have been an Army-wide 
problem during this mobilization. The 
States responded to a levy made upon them 
for vehicles, self-propelled artillery and other 
weapons by delivering more than 8,000 such 
items to the Active Army in condition which 
permitted immediate use in training, not 
only by mobilized Guard and Reserve units, 
but by the units of the expanded Active 
Army. In doing this, the National Guard 
reenacted the role that it played in filling 
Army shortages in the Korean war. Great 
publicity has been given to complaints from 
inducted reservists. Investigation shows 
that but few active members of inducted 
Guard or Reserve units were involved. The 
bulk of the complaints came from fillers. 
General Van Fleet, in a report concerning 
these complaints, said: 

“The spirit of the citizen-soldier in all of 
the units and camps visited stands out as 
the one indelible impression. It is magnifi- 
cent and truly reflects the readiness of 
America to answer the call of the President 
in this or any other emergency. Complaints 
are insignificant and not representative of 
the overwhelming majority. The headlines 
appearing in the press of dissatisfaction and 
inadequacy of supplies are overstated. 
Morale is extremely high in all units. The 
quality of these units is far above any pre- 
vious mobilization that took place in World 
War II or Korea.” 

This success was made possible because 
several policies which the National Guard 
had been working for since the First World 
War were adopted. During the Korean con- 
flict, though the National Guard had been 
brought to the highest state of moderniza- 
tion and readiness in its history, its combat 
readiness was hampered after mobilization 
by the requirement of breaking up recalied 
units to send individual replacements to 
Korea. The maintenance of unit integrity, 
for the first time, during the Berlin mobi- 
lization solved this problem and the success 
of the mobilization proved the wisdom of the 
practice. 

The second great help to the success of the 
mobilization concerned reorganization. Dur- 
ing the mobilizations of the two World Wars, 
modernization and formation of the basic 
National Guard division structure was not 
begun until the crises were upon us. But 
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during the mobilization the modernization 
to the Pentomic division concept had been 
completed 3 years before the mobilization, 
preventing the resultant confusion and dam- 
age to readiness posture after recall. 

Finally, General Van Fleet's observations 

were possible because of the actions taken by 
the National Guard following the Korean 
war. 
Personnel: Higher enlistment standards 
were imposed, paralleling those of the Active 
Army. Seventy percent of all guard per- 
sonnel have been trained on active duty. 
Approximately 80 percent of National Guard 
officers are veterans. Virtually all new of- 
ficer appointments are graduates of Officers 
Candidate Schools and all officers must com- 
plete Army Service School resident or ex- 
tension courses to qualify for promotion. 

Training: Because all of its members were 
basically combat trained, the National 
Guard, for the past 3 years, has been able 
to devote all its time to the training of its 
batteries and companies as units. 

The high level of training achieved in the 
National Guard is due in large extent to 
the 6-month training. Though viewed with 
some apprehension by the National Guard 
when instituted, it has been a major fac- 
tor in producing mobilization readiness, 

The drill attendance attained by these 
units is 93 percent—up since Korea from 
77 percent. Annual field training attend- 
ance has climbed to 97 percent. 

Technicians: A recognized major factor 
in this mobilization readiness has been the 
National Guard technician program. In this 
recent mobilization, these technicians con- 
stituted a hard core of professionals who 
materially assisted in the transition from 
State to Federal service and who are fully 
qualified to carry on their administrative, 
training, and maintenance functions for the 
mobilized National Guard. 

National Guard maintenance: Every bat- 
talion in the National Guard operates its 
own organizational maintenance shop, 
manned by technicians who are members of 
units. These shops are backed up in each 
State by a combined field maintenance shop 
also operated by technicians who are mem- 
bers of National Guard ordnance units. 
This system has met every peacetime re- 


Unit 
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quirement and has now met the demands of 
active Federal service. 

Administration: The conversion from 
State to Federal status was facilitated by 
adoption, during the past few years, of 
Active Army administrative procedures. The 
Guard now uses Active Army personnel 
forms. 

A recently adopted change to the National 
Guard property accounting system simplified 
the transfer of property accountability from 
the States back to the Federal Government, 

The Army pay voucher system was applied 
to the Guard in 1960. 

During the months immediately preced- 
ing the recent mobilization, the Guard Bu- 
reau, together with State authorities, re- 
viewed and refined all mobilization proce- 
dures relating to supply and personnel 
matters, 

Facilities: Seventy percent of armory re- 
quirements have been provided. Provision 
of these fine facilities is reflected in the 
level of unit training and in the excellent 
state of administration. 

To the 900 still satisfactory armory facil- 
ities constructed by the States prior to 
World War II, have been added the 1,054 
new armories bullt under the provisions of 
the RFFA of 1950. In addition, the States 
at great cost to themselves, and with some 
assistance from Federal appropriations, have 
provided field training facilities without 
which it would have been impossible to 
train our divisions and other units. 

These premobilization actions made pos- 
sible the statement of Gen. George H. 
Decker, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, follow- 
ing his visit to the 32d Infantry Division 
at Fort Lewis and the 49th Armored Divi- 
sion at Fort Polk: 

“The most impressive fact concerning the 
Reserve Forces on active duty is the high 
quality of personnel of all ranks, I was most 
favorably impressed by their keenness of 
mind, their professional skill and their de- 
votion to duty.” 

To that it can be added that the Army 
could have called up any two from a dozen 
National Guard divisions which would have 
earned the same praise from the Chief of 
Staff. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
failing to include an equally detailed re- 


Air National Guard units called and release date 


1. 16ist Fighter Group, including 197th Fighter-Interceptor Squadron (augmented) returning from Ramstein, 
y. 
2. 134th Fighter Group, including 151st Fighter-Interceptor Squadron (augmented) returning from Ramstein, 
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port on Naval Reserve Forces does not by 
any means indicate either a lack of in- 
terest in that field or a lack of apprecia- 
tion of their tremendous contribution in 
the Reserve area. It is only that I am 
better acquainted with the activities par- 
ticularly in the Air and the Army, having 
been a member during my life of both 
the Air National Guard and the Air Re- 
serve and the Infantry Reserve. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that the Navy 
activated 40 destroyers and destroyer 
escorts, and 18 antisubmarine squadrons. 
These were mostly manned by Reserve 
personnel and they were sent within a 
matter of a very few weeks into active 
duty. Some of these destroyers formed 
part of the antisubmarine group in the 
North Atlantic. In fact, the antisubma- 
rine warning system was greatly 
strengthened by the bringing in of Naval 
Reserves. 

In all, Mr. President, we of this coun- 
try are indebted to the men and women 
we call weekend soldiers or weekend 
sailors or weekend airmen, because they 
comprise a tremendously strong string of 
substitutes who sit on the bench waiting 
to be called in to help their regular 
brothers already on the field. It is to 
be hoped that this thoughtless reduction, 
as has been suggested by the Department 
of Defense, will be ignored by both 
Houses of Congress, and that the De- 
partment itself will recognize the need 
for the retention of the strength of the 
Reserve Forces and the building up of 
this strength rather than the tearing 
down of it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp two 
documents relating to the call to active 
duty and release of National Guard 
units. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Release 
Base of release com- 

Sky Harbor Airport, Phoenix, Ari Aug, 15 
McGee-Tyson Airport, Knoxville, Tenn Do, 
McEntire Air National Guard Base, 8B. O Do, 


7 Carrier Wing, excluding squadrons listed in 5 and 6, below Homestead Air Force Base, Fla. Aug. 27 
6, 77th Troop Carrier Squadron Donaldson Air Force Base, Do. 
6. 78th Troop Carrier on ES ae RES AS BS RTE na si Barksdale Air Force Base, Ia. Do. 
7. 442d Troop Carrier Wing Headquarters, excluding squadron listed in 8, below. Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Mo. Do. 
8, 305th Troop Carrier 3 Tinker Air Force Base, Okla --| Do. 
9, 108th Tactical Fighter Wing, including elements returning from Chaumont, France, but excluding squad- | McGuire Air Force Base, N. J Aug. 20 

rons listed in 10 and 11, below, 
10, 119th Tactical Fighter Squadron (augmented Atlantic City, N.. . 
Tactical Fighter Squadron (augmented Byrd F. 


eld, Richmond, Va. 
‘Andrews Air Force „ NM 
Buckley Field, Denver, Colo. 
Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, N. X. 
Sumpter Smith Air National Guard Base, 


„ 149th 
12, 113th Tactical Fighter Wing, excluding squad: 
13, 120th Tactical Fighter Squadron — ri 
14. 186th Tactical Fighter Squadron (augmented)... aa 
15, 117th Tactical Reconnaissance Wing, including elements returning from Chaumont and Dreux, France, 
but excluding squadrons listed in 16, 17, and 18, below. 


16, 153d Tactical Reconnaissance Squadron (augmented) - -.|....---..--.------22-----s2-----s----eee--eneoeene Key Field, Meridian, Miss amna 
17. 160th Tactical Reconnaissance Squadron “augment ; Donnelly Field, G P —— 5 

18, 184th Tactical Reconnaissance Squadron Municipal anpi Fort Smit 

19. 131st Tactical Fighter Wing, including elements returning from Toul, France, but excluding squadrons | Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo 


22 Capitol Arpert Bring geld, iil 
p J 3 -| Capitol Airpor' ingfield, III. 
22. 102d Tactical Fighter Wing, including elements returning from Phalsbourg, France, but excluding squad- i fal Ai 


an International Airport, Boston, Mass 
23. Wie Tactic I Fighter rr kel in Phalsbou ed 5 f 
ical r Squadron, returning from TR, TRO ee Barnes Field, Westfield, Mas 
24. 138th Tactical Ei ter Squadron (augmented) returning from Phalsbourg, France Hancock Field, Syracuse, N. 
25, gay H — ing, including elements returning from Chambley, France, but excluding squadrons | Baer Field, Fort Wayne, Ind... 


26. 112th Tactical Fighter Squadron (augmented) 


2th Bc. $ Af Toledo, 2 
27. 113th Tactical Fighter Squadron (augmented)... — nat ep rer 


E r 
-1 Hulman Field, Terre Haute, Ind 
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Unit 


28, 121st aaen 2 Wing, including elements returning from Etain, France, but excluding squadrons 


29. 162d ‘Tactical ter Squadron yews 
a 164th Tactical F; 17 5 ARA Se TTT 
. 152d etl Con Grow Group returning oan 
i 
3 10 lst A.C. & W. F e (Worcester, Mi 
f 103d A. C. & W. Squadron (Orange, Conn.) 
e) 108th A.C. & W. t (Syracuse, N. X.) 
( 123d A. C. & W. SWE (Blue Ash, 
112th A.C ‘State 


34. 109t Buß FF OR, Sa ty ctady, N. 
35. 146th ay ‘Transport Wins. — group listed in 36, below... Van Nuys; Calif. 2.5... <cancecse-u=: 
t Group. Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Okla =- 


ternational A 


1 Release is planned to be done incrementally between mid-July and early August. 


Army National Guard units called to active duly and release dates 
ALABAMA 


Unit Mobilization station Home station move- 


Ist Medium Tank Battalion, 131st Armor 
12208 Caines Cnstruction Battalion 
111 Signal Battalion, —.— wed area 
1 


main 
186th 1 — — light * qaipm 


252d Tran: 

broth Signal Battalions 9 
a — — 

109th Evacuation liop, corps. 

131st Ordnance Company auto support. 

156th Military Police Ba Bat — T —TT——— 


404th Ordnance Company, general auto support 
216th Medical Clearing Company — — Fort 
8 ce, direct support 


296th Medical Holding Company. 
219th Medical Company, ambulance. 


5 — —.—— Com ppl x 
123d Ordnance — ana e E TT.... R N Bas 


928th Medical Com ambulance 
169th Field id Artillery, HHB IRE 
Med Compan — 

140th S Mattoon coon bat area. i 
122d Medical Company, ambulance. 
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Army National Guard units called to active duty and release dates—Continued 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Unit Mobilization station 
Engineer Company, panel bridge 
ih 4th Engineer Company, panel bridge 
Signal Detachment ---| Camp Blanding.__._._.......-... A 1 
Aia Detachment ATNA —— ‘Do. 
8 8 Neg 
mpany, Pe po e: m P 
138th —— — r Company, Light Truck NEN ane: 9 
GEORGIA 
% K Te Re ee 2 ae oe For Mondi, a am Waben Aug. 9 
IDAHO 


S Ook Dump Truck 
er: ump Truck 
oe tose Engineer . y, Dump 


128th Ordnance Company, Field Mai N ͤͤ E o T T Fort 3 Neos... gang... Aug. 5 
3637th Ordnance Company, D: 0 n 22 Springfield. oe ren 7 
IOWA 


1063d Aviation Company, Fixed Wing. -_............-.....-.-.-...-..-+------+.-- 


Ordnance G: Maintenance and Su , HHD. 
1 5 —. Battalion, Ammunition, MoD 
Company, ‘cama Auto Support 
1 Company, Ammunition bole 
250th Ordnance Company, Direct Auto Support 
2d Medium 15 0 m— swe E E 
413th Ordnance Company, General Support- s 
3d Medium Tank Battal in, War e 
LOUISIANA 
FASA Sin 
Fort Po 
-| Fort Campbell. 
Fort Eus 
MAINE 
2d Medium Tank Battalion, 20 Armor erte ... 22 Lewis ton — EAER | Aug. 7 


MASSACHUSETTS 


oun 


MICHIGAN 


156th Signal Battalion, Combat Are 44444 444 


Sort Eieemnitig E 5 oe asanosteedeanessue | Derag A EE e Aug. 5 


MISSISSIPPI 
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Army National Guard units called to active duty and release dates—Continued 
MISSOURI 


Mobilization station 


106th Ordnance Com: General Auto Support 
ath Medical Company, Ambulance... ..----.-------- 


24th Medical Company, Air Ambulance — . 
1057th Transportation Gompang, Light. Truck. 
1056th Transportation Company, Light Truck. 


157th panal Company, Co ETEEN O a n, 
4th Howitzer Battalion, 197th Artillery, 155 Millitme! 

2d Howitzer Battalion, 175 r Sinch Towed. 
Ist Howitzer Battalion, 172d Artillery. 


134th Ordnance oes Ra Direct. Auto Su 


105th Military Police 8 — — Soe 
10ist Signal Battalion, Later — TT. . 


NORTH DAKOTA 


818th Engineer Company, 2 Truck -| Fort Lewis. 
896th Company, 


Engineer Float 2 
769th Transportation Company, 
164th . — Group, Combat 6 — 
164th Battalion, Combat 
231st Morltoat 0 Company. —. EOE E IAS SO — —— do. 
131st Medical Com: le he a eR SAS A Pt EES 
112th Ordnance 88 ct Burt a 
3641st Ordnance Company, Direct Auto Support Sa 
357th Ordnance Company, General Supply— eneee nnnm mna 
165th Military Police Battalfon..............................--------<=---------- nE p i E R S ETETA — Aug. 5 
13 pn {hare ene a ee a — AN EE —— ee a O aee Ausg. 11 
RHODE ISLAND 
107th Signal oe ae Fort _ TESE . ĩͤ ce SO | Aug. 5 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Company, Larp Bate: ——[U⁴ . 2 aA Fort Benning. Greenville........--.....-.......-|, Aug. 5 
ta Sen Battalion, Support Hl D_--.-.---.----.--.-....._-..-....-...-.....| Fort Stewart. Greenwood_ er AE — 
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Army National Guard units called to active duty and release dates—Continued 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Unit 


—— Engineer Company, Panel Bridge. 


Mobilization station 


Home station 


h tion Company, Light Truck 0. 
st tion Company, —8 coc ecw anc enka an, do. X 
24th En; Company, Dump ek.. Fort Polk. Aug. 5 
ist Howitzer Battalion, 147th . 8111 Aug. 7 
730th Medical Clearing Company Port. Rr K 
115th Signal Company, Support r — — Re 8 ¶ůprÜñ Aug. 9 
TEXAS 
Trans tion C Medical Helicopter ---| Fort Riley.. 
e eee eee ee 5 Fort Polk... 
1104th — — Company, Aircraft Heavy Maintenance. Atlanta General Depot. 
122d Transportation Compuny, Direct Su 000 icone hananone aL DAR BoE ua S 
UTAH 


144th Evacuation Hospital 1 ' 
iis mare oa ah “| Fort Lowis ea Aug. 7 
— or! — = i 
xe lllery, B oana — Hood Sor — — $ Aug, 9 
116th Engineer Com npany, Light Equaipmoent. . ‘or’ 8. SR ngville 0. 
659th Ordnance Company, Direct Auto Support Se EA Salt Lake ——— PERE Do, 
115th Ordnance ‘Company, . e. T 8 . 8 Do. 
VERMONT 


68th Engineer Battalion, Depot HHID 
45th Engineer Company, ree s Truck.. 
131st Engineer Company, Ligh 


Equipment e 


-| Granite City... 
-| Fort Devens... 


VIRGINIA 


2d Howitzer —.— 1 
Engineer C „ Float Bridge 


189th 
684th Signal Company, Bi upport. 
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PROFITS CREATE JOBS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
June 8 my distinguished and delightful 
friend, Senator HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota, commented upon my astonishment 
that Mr. George Meany, the president 
of the AFL-CIO, apparently from his 
own remarks, does not understand how 
profits mean more jobs. The Senator, 
in his customary, complete manner, 
made available the complete remarks of 
Mr. Meany by placing them in the REC- 
ORD. I am glad that he did this because 
my comments were based merely on the 
mewspaper accounts of his statement. 
However, on reading carefully the re- 
marks as inserted in the RECORD, I feel 
that, while Mr. Meany certainly must 
understand the relationship of profit to 
job, his remarks do not indicate this. 
Mr. President, no man who has worked 
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as hard as Mr. Meany all of his life, 
climbing as he has to the presidency of 
America’s greatest labor organization, 
could conceivably question the fact that 
capital which stems from profits creates 
jobs. It is unfortunate, therefore, that 
in his remarks at the White House Con- 
ference he did put the question in such 
a manner that the casual reader would 
have no doubts about Mr. Meany’s eco- 
nomic understanding. 

Mr, Meany and my friend from Minne- 
sota, as well as all Americans, are deeply 
concerned about the problem of unem- 
ployment, but, unfortunately, they do not 
recognize that many people take employ- 
ment as just one of those things that 
happen, Jobs are created by invested 
capital and capital is created by profit. 
This cycle is the nearest thing to per- 
petual motion man has ever devised and 


it is only when man begins to tamper 
with the natural functioning of this 
cycle that unemployment occurs. Mr. 
Meany comments in his remarks about 
great profits and the fact that some of 
them are increasing year after year. In 
volume, this is true—in other words, the 
total profits of the Nation have risen 
but the percentage of profits to sales 
has not increased since 1950. 

If needed tax adjustments can te 
made, particularly in the field of depre- 
ciation allowance, the creation of in- 
vestment capital will begin again and 
jobs will pick up. I might remind my 
colleagues that the worldwide depres- 
sion into which we entered in 1929 
started in Austria when that country’s 
capital structure gradually dried up. 
Austria had gone through a long period 
of government investing in noncapital 
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ventures much as we have been doing 
in this country, and when there was no 
more money to invest, the banks closed 
up and the depression started. To pre- 
vent our economy from suffering the 
same fate, it behooves all of us occupied 
in Government to bend our efforts to 
the end that Government becomes less 
demanding on the profits of companies 
and people so that companies and people 
can invest their money in the form of 
capital in new businesses, new machines, 
and new jobs. 


VIETNAM—ANOTHER KOREA? 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, Dr. Hans 
J. Morgenthau is widely recognized as 
one of the leading authors and writers 
on foreign policy subjects. Recently 
there was published in the magazine 
Public Affairs, an article which Dr. 
Morgenthau has written on the subject 
“Vietnam—aAnother Korea?” 

Dr. Morgenthau is director of the 
Center for the Study of American For- 
eign and Military Policy, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. His most recent book 
is entitled “The Purpose of American 
Politics.” 

In the article on Vietnam, Dr. Mor- 
genthau challenges some of our present 
policies in South Vietnam and raises 
some very pertinent questions to which 
our Government needs to give heed as we 
reappraise American foreign policy in 
southeast Asia, and with particular ref- 
erence to South Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VieTNAM—ANOTHER KOREA? 
(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 

The involvement of the United States in 
the Vietnamese war poses acutely two fun- 
damental issues with which American 
foreign policy has tried to come to terms 
elsewhere, and which it is likely to have 
to face in Vietnam and elsewhere in an 
even more acute form. These issues are: 
the unqualified support we are extending 
to regimes whose political weakness compels 
us in the end to commit ourselves militarily 
beyond what our national interest would 
require; and the peripheral containment of 
Communist China. In order to understand 
the nature of the issues as they pose them- 
selves in Vietnam, it is first necessary to 
take a look at the history of our involve- 
ment in the affairs of Vietnam. 

That history has been determined by a 
number of paradoxes. The war which 
France fought in Indochina until the 
Geneva agreement ended it in 1954 was for 
her essentially a colonial war, no different 
from the wars that France and Spain had 
fought in Africa in the twenties. For the 
great majority of the Vietmamese, on the 
other hand, the war was a war for national 
liberation. However, for the two powers 
without whose intervention the Indochina 
war would have taken on a different charac- 
ter and might well have had a different out- 
come, the United States and Communist 
China, the war had nothing to do with na- 
tional liberation of colonialism. As far as 
Communist China was concerned, the war 
was an attempt to extend the area of influ- 
ence and domination of communism. For 
the United States, too, the main issue of 
the war was the expansion of communism. 
Certainly the United States did not support 
France for the purpose of maintaining 
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French power in Indochina. The United 
States looked at the Indochina war as part 
and parcel of its overall strategy of contain- 
ing communism throughout the world. 

Yet while American interests were directly 
affected by the outcome of the Indochina 
war, the United States intervened only to 
the extent of supporting the French war 
effort; it did not intervene in the war itself 
nor did it participate actively in the Geneva 
settlement. On the one hand, the United 
States realized that the war was lost for 
the West, short of American intervention. 
On the other hand, it did not see fit, recov- 
ering as it was from the trauma of the 
Korean war just ended, to take over the 
military burden in Indochina which France 
had shouldered so long, with such enormous 
liabilities, and such lack of success. While 
the United States is committed to the con- 
tainment of communism everywhere in the 
world, this commitment is obviously sub- 
ject to qualifications; the limited involve- 
ment of the United States in the Indochina 
war and its passivity during the Geneva 
negotiations are cases in point. 

The Geneva Conference ratified the mili- 
tary defeat of France and the political bank- 
ruptcy of its policy in Indochina. This de- 
feat and bankruptcy having been complete 
before the conference, one must ask why a 
conference was held in the first place. From 
a strictly military point of view, the Viet- 
minh could have marched south and forced 
the French to evacuate. Why, then, did the 
Communists agree to hold a conference? 
Why did the Soviet Union even emphasize 
at the Berlin Conference of 1954 the neces- 
sity for such a conference? And why was it 
that at the conference itself the Communist 
powers, for the sake of agreement, made 
important concessions to the West? The 
Communists went into the conference pro- 
posing the 14th parallel as the dividing line 
between North and South Vietnam, and they 
retreated to the 17th parallel. They origi- 
nally demanded that elections be held 6 
months after the armistice, and they con- 
ceded 2 years. 

We have heard much of negotiating from 
strength. Certainly at Geneva in 1954, the 
Communists had strength. Yet they con- 
ducted the negotiations in the spirit of com- 
promise, and the political settlement to 
which they agreed was much more advan- 
tageous to the West than was warranted by 
the actual military situation. It would cer- 
tainly be absurd to suggest that it was mag- 
nanimity which induced the Communists to 
make these concessions, or that it was sim- 
ply for the sake of an agreement per se that 
they were made. It seems to me that a con- 
sideration of why those concessions were 
made, why there was a conference to begin 
with, with a compromise agreement to ter- 
minate it, will give us an inkling of the place 
that South Vietnam holds today in the over- 


all world situation, particularly from the 


point of view of the United States and its 
interests. 

First of all, Communist China pursues in 
Asia an overall military and political objec- 
tive which parallels the objective of the So- 
viet Union in Europe. It is to remove the 
power of the United States from the conti- 
nent of Asia; for American power on the 
continent of Asia, especially in the form of 
military strong points, constitutes a perma- 
nent challenge to the power of Communist 
China on that continent. A continuation of 
the Indochina war, ending foreseeably with 
a complete military disaster for France, 
might still have led to the active participa- 
tion of the United States and established it 
as a military power within the traditional 
sphere of influence of China. 

Secondly, what the Communists conceded 
at Geneva, both they and many Western 
observers viewed as only temporary conces- 
sions. It was then generally believed that 
South Vietnam was doomed; that Ngo Dinh 
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Diem was the creation of the United States, 
pulled out of a hat by desperate American 
Officials; that he would be unable to master 
the chaos then prevailing in South Vietnam; 
and that elections, whenever held, would 
give an overwhelming majority to the Com- 
munists. Thus the Communists expected, 
and in view of the facts then available had 
a right to expect, that sooner or later South 
Vietnam would fall to them. 

Thirdly, the Vietminh wanted to take 
over the Red River delta intact rather than 
to have to conquer it. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, 
the Soviet Union had just embarked upon 
its new policy of transforming the cold war 
of position into a cold war of maneuver, 
which was to be decided not in southeast 
Asia but Europe. At that time France occu- 
pied a key position in the overall struggle 
for power in Europe. Its attitude was deci- 
sive for the success of the European Defense 
Community. By making a concession to 
France, by not humiliating France to the 
limit of its ability, the Soviet Union must 
have hoped to prevent France from ratify- 
ing EDC. For whatever reasons, France did 
not ratify EDC, and in that measure the ex- 
pectations of the Soviet Union were justified. 
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However, the expectations of friend and 
foe alike, which anticipated the absorption 
of South Vietnam into the Communist orbit 
as inevitable, were belied by the vigor and 
success with which South Vietnam set about 
creating a new state from the ruins of a 
French colony. The vigor and at least tem- 
porary success of this seemingly hopeless ex- 
periment were due to three factors: Ameri- 
can support, the qualities of the Vietnamese 
people, especially of the refugees from the 
north, and the personality of President 
Diem. 

The United States, once the danger of 
getting involved in another Korean-type war 
had passed, recovered the ability to correlate 
its commitments to the objective of its for- 
eign policy. That objective being the con- 
tainment of communism, the United States 
embarked upon a concerted policy of politi- 
cal, military, and economic assistance to 
President Diem’s regime. Without that as- 
sistance, President Diem could not have 
achieved his initial successes, 

Yet these successes owe a great deal also 
to the extraordinary qualities of the Viet- 
namese people. Anybody who has traveled in 
Asia with his eyes open, beholding the dif- 
ferent degrees of decay and backwardness, 
must have been impressed with the vitality 
and intelligence of the Vietnamese people. 
The order, vigor, and productivity of the 
refugee camps were—to take only one ex- 
ample—monuments to these qualities. 

But the qualities of the Vietnamese people 
and American aid would not have been 
enough by themselves; they needed the ful- 
crum of President Diem’s extraordinary per- 
sonality in order to become effective as raw 
material in the building of a temporary 
political order in South Vietnam. In little 
more than a year Diem managed to get rid 
of the Emperor and make himself President; 
to establish his control over the army; to 
purge the police of the gangster element; to 
push back, and in part eliminate, the inde- 
pendent power of the religious sects and of 
the Communists; and thus to establish some- 
thing approaching efficient administration in 
a considerable part of the territory of Viet- 
nam. All this was done entirely by total- 
itarlan means—suppression of political op- 
position, muzzling of the press, arbitrary 
executions, and so on. Nor were the posi- 
tive—puritanical and ideological—elements 
of totalitarianism Diem embarked 
upon a successful “Anti-Loose Living” cam- 
paign which soon transformed Saigon, the 
former Paris of southeast Asia, into the 
dullest of French colonial towns, and he also 
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set up a most intricate and elaborate system 
of propaganda and control in the villages.* 

It was obvious to me when I visited Viet- 
nam in 1955—and I told President Diem so to 
his evident displeasure—that these policies 
would inevitably lead to a bipolarization of 
politics in South Vietnam. Supported by an 
oligarchy whose interests were tied to the 
regime, he would have to govern a politically 
frustrated and hence indifferent population, 
while the Communist underground would 
provide the only organized opportunity for 
political opposition. By equating all opposi- 
tion with communism, he would force the 
popular aspirations for change into Com- 
munist channels. This is in fact what hap- 
pened. Having to choose between Presi- 
dent Diem's personal totalitarianism and the 
totalitarianism of communism, which at 
least can justify itself by a forward-looking 
philosophy, the Vietnamese people at best 
have abstained from choosing and at worst 
have chosen communism. 

The extent of popular disaffection with the 
Diem regime is not known to American pub- 
lic opinion, which following the example of 

t, prefers to think of the problem 
of South Vietnam in terms of Communist ag- 
gression versus the defense of freedom. This 
disaffection is particularly widespread 
among those classes which are the natural 
supporters of a democratic regime or else its 
indispensable allies, such as busines and pro- 
fessional men, university teachers and stu- 
dents, civil servants, and army officers. It is 
especially strong among the refugees from 
the north, who, after fleeing from Communist 
totalitarianism, are disappointed and embit- 
tered at the discovery that they have ex- 
changed one totalitarianism for another. 
Their disaffection extends to the Kennedy 
administration from which they expected 
support for their aspirations. It is significant 
and bodes ill for the future of the regime, 
moreover, that the intensity of disaffection 
increases with the degree of education and 
political sophistication. 

The attitude of the great mass of the 
peasants, on the other hand, is marked by 
indifference to the ideological positions of 
either side. They tend to look at Diem as a 
kind of American puppet, the successor to 
Bao Dai, the French puppet, and at the 
Americans as the successors to French colo- 
nial rule. Communism means nothing to 
them one way or the other. What interests 
them and determines their attitude are the 
benefits and disadvantages to be expected 
from either side. Thus they will submit to, 
and cooperate with, whoever happens to ex- 
ercise authority at a particular time, and 
prisoners will join the other side almost as a 
matter of course, only to rejoin their former 
friends if the fortunes of guerrilla war should 
change. 

ur 


How has American policy tried to cope 
with this situation? It has done so by two 
simple expedients, which have recommended 
themselves here as elsewhere exactly be- 
cause of their simplicity: support for the 
domestic political status quo and military 
defense against the foreign enemy. Both 
policies are simple, as compared with the al- 
ternatives, in terms of the intellectual effort 
to be expended and the short-term political 
risks to be taken. But they also contradict 
each other in that the domestic political 
status quo is the greatest single impediment 
to successful military defense, short of com- 
mitments in men and material on the part 
of the United States out of all proportion 
to the American interests at stake. Nothing 
could be simpler than to see in President 
Diem's regime the only viable anti-Commu- 
nist government of South Vietnam, which 
therefore must be supported come what may, 
despite one’s misgivings about its philosophy 


See my report in the Washington Post, 
Feb, 26, 1956. 
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and policies. Nothing could be simpler than 
to reduce the political and military insta- 
bility of South Vietnam to the result of 
Communist aggression from without to be 
countered by military action. But the very 
simplicity of these conceptions distorts a 
complex reality, and in consequence, policies 
based upon them are bound to be unsuc- 
cessful or can be made successful only at 
disproportionate costs and at inordinate 
risks, 


If it was obvious to a casual observer like 
myself in 1955, it could not have been lost 
upon the experts 6 years later, that the 
main source of the political and military 
instability of South Vietnam must be sought 
in the very status quo which our policy is 
committed to maintain. If South Vietnam 
had a government which could count upon 
the loyalty of its civil service and armed 
forces and the support of the peasants, guer- 
rillas would not be able to control whole 
provinces and penetrate to the very out- 
skirts of the capital. Guerrilla warfare is a 
political problem before it is a military one. 
Both in Malaya and Greece, military action 
against the guerrillas remained ineffective 
until drastic political reforms removed the 
causes for popular indifference and hostility. 
The case of Greece is particularly instruc- 
tive in this respect; for here the United 
States in the late forties had to cope with a 
situation not dissimilar from that which 
confronts it today in South Vietnam. The 
United States was able to restore peace and 
order in Greece through a coordinated polit- 
ical, economic, and military campaign which 
required the commitment of limited Amer- 
ican resources because it gave priority to 
political and economic reforms. The argu- 
ments advanced on behalf of the inevitability 
of the existing political and economic status 
quo were as specious in the case of Greece 
a they are now in the case of South Vietnam. 

The idea that there is no alternative to 
Diem is in the nature of a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. There appears to be no alterna- 
tive to Diem only because we have placed 
all our bets on him. Six years ago, I was 
impressed with both the number and quality 
of public figures who took a passionate and 
intelligent interest in establishing a free 
and decent political order in South Viet- 
nam. It is of course impossible to say from 
a distance whether such men are still avail- 
able today. But certainly the United States 
could, if it had a mind to, find a general 
who could take over the reins of govern- 
ment and through whom the necessary po- 
litical, economic, and social reforms could 
be effected. 

The United States has two alternative 
policies to choose from: political reforms 
as a precondition for the restoration of peace 
and order in South Vietnam, or purely mili- 
tary means. The former policy requires the 
elimination of Diem and demands of Amer- 
ican officials in the field great manipulative 
skills and exposes them to considerable 
short-term political risks, while it is likely 
to require of the United States but a lim- 
ited military commitment. On the highest 
level at least, the Government of the United 
States seems to have recognized the need 
for such political reforms, but there is no 
indication that this intellectual recognition 
has been transformed into effective political 
action in Saigon. Thus we have been forced 
to choose, halfheartedly and almost by de- 
fault, the other alternative of a purely mili- 
tary solution, 

Iv 

This policy is a legacy from the Dulles 
era. It was then widely held that the 
acquisition by a Communist power of any 
piece of territory, regardless of its size and 
location, was a calamity which signaled the 
beginning of the end for the free world. 
Vietnam, for instance, was considered to be 
the “cork in the bottle,” the “first in a row 
of dominoes”; if it fell all of Indochina 
would fall, too. In fact, of course, North 
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Vietnam went Communist, but South Viet- 
nam did not, nor did the other states of 
Indochina. This unexpectedly favorable 
outcome of the Indochina war provides em- 
pirical proof for the proposition that Com- 
munist territorial gains can be localized and 
affect the interests of the United States 
adversely in differing degrees. 

The misconception that each Communist 
territorial gain constitutes for the United 
States a calamity of the first magnitude has 
as its corollary the proposition that the 
United States must commit its military 
power to the defense of any territory that 
might be threatened by Communist subver- 
sion or aggression. The indiscriminate 
policy of alliances, offering our military sup- 
port to whatever nation was willing to ac- 
cept it (Le., SEATO and the Eisenhower doc- 
trine) reflects that conviction. However, 
when the chips were down we were fortu- 
nately capable of distinguishing among in- 
terests which did not require any American 
military commitment at all, those which re- 
quired a limited military commitment, and 
those which might require an all-out mili- 
tary commitment. Thus we did not inter- 
vene in the Indochina war, risking thereby, 
and reconciling ourselves to, the loss of all 
of Vietnam to the Communists. We did not 
commit our military strength to the libera- 
tion of the countries of Eastern Europe, of 
Cuba, and of Tibet. We were very careful in 
limiting the Korean war, and it was Mr. 
Dulles himself, the most consistent propo- 
nent of a military oriented foreign policy, 
who liquidated the Korean war on the basis 
of the status quo ante bellum. 

It is therefore incumbent upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to determine 
with all possible precision the extent of the 
American interest in South Vietnam. The 
extent of our military commitment must de- 
pend upon that political determination. Is 
South Vietnam as important to us, or more 
or less so, than Korea or Cuba? Or is it as 
important as Berlin? The answer to politi- 
cal questions such as these must determine 
the extent of our military commitment. 

Once South Vietnam is assigned its place 
in the hierarchy of American interests 
throughout the world, the Government of 
the United States can profitably raise the 
question of a diplomatic solution to the 
problem of South Vietnam. Such a solution 
could be envisaged after the model of the 
diplomatic solution of the Geneva agreement 
of 1954, to which South Vietnam after all 
owes its very existence as an independent 
state. The United States is not the only 
country that has interests in Vietnam. So 
do the Soviet Union and Communist China, 
and so do our allies. The possibility of a 
negotiated settlement within the context of 
the overall interests of the major parties 
concerned is certainly worth exploring, and 
it is an open question whether the chances 
for such a settlement are greater now than 
they would be at the conclusion of a drawn- 
out, inconclusive war. 

A purely military policy is popular with 
the officials in the field because it frees them 
from the burden of political manipulation 
to which they are unaccustomed and from 
which they almost instinctively shy away 
because of the political risks involved. It is 
also popular with large segments of the 
American people because it promises a clear- 
cut solution to an irksome problem in the 
form of victory. Yet in truth, this purely 
military policy is fraught with enormous 
risks and dangers for the United States. For 
it raises acutely the fundamental issue of 
our Asian policy: the peripheral contain- 
ment of Communist China by military means. 
It conjures up the possibility, if not the 
likelihood, of a repetition of the Korean war, 
perhaps even more drawn out and less con- 
clusive in its results than that war was. It 
should not be forgotten that, fought under 
much more favorable political conditions, 
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the guerrilla war in Greece lasted 5 years 
and the one in Malaya lasted 12. 

It is an illusion to think that Communist 
China is being contained today by the mili- 
tary power which the United States can 
bring to bear locally in Laos, Thailand, South 
Vietnam, or Taiwan, or that it has thus been 
contained in the past. Communist China 
can, if it wishes, increase the challenges 
locally with little cost to itself and thereby 
force the United States to increase its mili- 
tary commitments far beyond its own. It 
will stop, as it has stopped in the past, at 
the point where the escalation of American 
conventional military commitments conjures 
up the possibility of an all-out war initiated 
by the United States. It is at that point 
that containment becomes effective. In 
other words, what contains Communist 
China is its overall weakness visa-a-vis the 
United States. Yet barring a catastrophe 
within Communist China, this weakness is 
likely to be replaced in the foreseeable fu- 
ture by a strength which will make Commu- 
nist China the foremost military power in 
Asia. It is from the perspective of this 
actual source of the containment of Com- 
munist China and of the prospect of China’s 
future military strength that the current 
military policy of the United States in South 
Vietnam must be viewed. 

If the present primarily military approach 
is persisted in, we are likely to be drawn 
ever more deeply into a Korean-type war, 
fought under political and military condi- 
tions much more unfavorable than those 
that prevailed in Korea and in the world a 
decade ago. Such a war cannot be won 
quickly, if it can be won at all, and may 
well last, like its Greek and Malayan coun- 
terparts, 5 or 10 years, perhaps only to end 
again in a stalemate, as did the Korean war. 
Aside from the military risks to which it 
will give rise in view of the distribution of 
military power which exists today and is 
likely to exist 5 or 10 years hence, such a 
war would certainly have a profound impact 
upon the political health of the Nation. Me- 
Carthyism and the change in the political 
complexion of the Nation which the elections 
of 1952 brought about resulted directly from 
the frustrations of the Korean war. The 
American people are bound to be at least 
as deeply affected by the frustrations of a 
Vietnamese war. 

The present primarily military approach 
has been undertaken without sufficient re- 

for its own military implications and 
its likely impact upon American politics at 
home and the American position in the 
world. The only viable alternative to that 
approach is the subordination of our mili- 
tary commitments to, and thus their limita- 
tion by, our political objectives in South 
Vietnam. These objectives must be defined 
as the restoration of a viable political order, 
which constitutes the only effective defense 
against Communist subversion. It is obvi- 
ous that such a political order can be estab- 
lished only through American intervention. 
It would be infantile to argue against such 
a policy on the ground that it is interven- 
tion; for if we had not intervened consist- 
ently since 1954 in the affairs of South Viet- 
nam, Mr. Diem would not be its President 
today and South Vietnam itself would not 
exist. The choices before us are not between 
intervention and nonintervention, but be- 
tween an intervention which serves our po- 
litical interests and thereby limits our mili- 
tary commitments, and an intervention 
which supports to the bitter end the powers 
that be, even if their policies, by being coun- 
terproductive, jeopardize the interests of the 
United States. 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS—ARTI- 
CLE BY WILLARD W. COCHRANE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. Wil- 
lard W. Cochrane, Director of the Bu- 
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reau of Agricultural Economics, in the 
February 28, 1962, issue of the Employee 
News Bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture set forth, in an article en- 
titled “As I See It,” capsule form, the 
philosophy of the Kennedy farm pro- 
gram. 

Because of the stature of the author 
of this article, the brevity and lucidity 
of the statement, and the timeliness of 
such a statement in view of the farm 
legislation which soon will be before the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent that 
Director Cochrane’s article be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As I SEE Ir 
(By Willard W. Cochrane) 

You and I are members of a great Federal 
department working together to serve the 
best interests and highest purposes of the 
American farmer, the American consumer, 
and in fact, the American people. And never 
were the problems and the opportunities 
confronting agriculture greater than they are 
today. Agriculture is caught up in a great 
technological revolution, the end of which 
no man can see—with dramatic and far- 
reaching implications for resource use, the 
relation of land to people, rural communi- 
ties, and trade and finance. Under the 
leadership of President Kennedy and Secre- 
tary Freeman, agriculture is seeking and 
finding new concepts and new ways for 
coping with this technological upheaval 
through which it is progressing. These are 
difficult years, but they are years of great 
progress and of promise, despite the wails of 
the pessimists. 

We seek to give American farmers the as- 
surance of good and stable prices and in- 
comes so that they will continue to build a 
highly productive and flexible agricultural 
plant—one capable of responding to any 
foreseeable food and fiber production emer- 
gency. This is the kind of an agriculture we 
all want. 

But the force and drive of an agriculture 
based on modern technology, where several 
million farmers make uncoordinated pro- 
ductive decisions, lead to excess production 
and surplus commodities. This in turn must 
either drive prices and incomes down, or, if 
prices are supported, move into Government 
stocks and becomes a burden on the Federal 
budget. Neither alternative is tolerable, and 
each stands rejected either by farmers or the 
public. 

We seek first to expand outlets for farm 
products at home and abroad. This is the 
commonsense approach. But even after we 
have expanded outlets as much as it is pos- 
sible, we still have the capacity to produce 
more than we can use effectively. 

We need, therefore, a more modern and 
durable program of adjustment whereby 
farmers, in cooperation with each other and 
with their Government, can manage the sup- 
plies of farm products by suitable means— 
commodity by commodity. This is the pro- 
gram of abundance, of balanced production, 
of conservation of our human and natural 
resources, and of development to aid rural 
people. 


SOLUTION NEEDED FOR INCREAS- 


ING CARRYOVERS OF GRAIN— 
LETTER FROM PAUL W. JONES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, typical 
of the strong support which the ad- 
ministration farm program has been re- 
ceiving among the grassroots farmers of 
my State is a recent letter I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Paul W. Jones, of Hepp- 
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ner, Oreg. Mr. Jones’ letter speaks for 
itself and, in my judgment, represents 
the attitude of a great many Oregon 
farmers. I respectfully commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to which I have re- 
ferred be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEPPNER, OREG., 
March 12, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Member of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I am taking this 
opportunity of writing you to urge your 
support of the administration farm legis- 
lation. 

I am at present actively engaged in farm- 
ing near Heppner, and I am at present presi- 
dent of the Morrow County Grain Growers, 
a director of the North Pacific Grain Growers, 
with which you are probably familiar, and 
a life member of the Oregon Wheat League. 

I tell you this only to show my familiarity 
with the farming business. 

I think as never before that our farmers 
feel that there must be a solution to the 
mounting surplus or carryover of grain in 
this country, as a whole. I think and be- 
lieve that this legislation will do more to 
solved the problem and is the most effective 
method yet proposed for that purpose. 

We realize that it probably will not raise 
income, for some years at least, but will 
ultimately produce what for years has been 
advocated by some of the best “brains” in 
the wheat business, 

Sincerely, 
Paul. W. JoNnEs. 


TRIBUTE TO DONALD A. WILLIAMS, 
ADMINISTRATOR OF THE SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, honoring Donald A. Williams, Ad- 
ministrator of the Soil Conservation 
Service. Mr. Williams is a dedicated 
public servant and is very deserving of 
e honor accorded him by the resolu- 

on. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF Som CONSERVATION DISTRICTS IN Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
FEBRUARY 8, 1962 


We commend Donald A. Williams, Adminis- 
trator of the Soil Conservation Service, for 
his vigorous leadership in keeping the Soil 
Conservation Service program scientifically 
sound, technically up to date, and efficiently 
administered. Significant progress in ad- 
vancing sound, enduring soil and water con- 
servation has been made under his leader- 
ship. We have given him our full support 
in the past and we reiterate it at this time. 

We are impressed with the competence and 
caliber of men appointed to key administra- 
tive positions in the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice under his competent direction. These 
appointments have been made as a part of 
the career civil service system of multiple 
appraisal and promotion. Such appoint- 
ments must be maintained under the civil 
service system if a sound technical program 
for assisting with the protection, improve- 
ment, and development of the Nation’s soil 
and water resources is to be continued. 
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We will vigorously oppose any actions 
which would subject appointments in the 
Soil Conservation Service (local, State, or 
National) to partisan political pressures. 
Copies of this resolution will be forwarded 
to the President of the United States and 


the Secretary of Agriculture. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MARXISM 
AND DEMOCRACY—ADDRESS BY 
THE AMBASSADOR TO MEXICO 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 25, our Ambassador to Mexico, the 
Honorable Thomas Mann, spoke in La- 
redo, Tex. His remarks were directed to 
the differences between Marxism and de- 
mocracy, and have special reference to 
all societies which are anxious to achieve 
industrialization and a higher living 
standard as quickly as possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that Ambas- 
sador Mann’s remarks be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS MADE BY THE HONORABLE THOMAS 
OC. Mann, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO MEXICO, AT 
LAREDO, TEX., ON FEBRUARY 25, 1962 
Today I would like to say a few words 

about the theories and doctrines of commu- 
nism and the historical developments which 
gave rise to them. More specifically, I will 
undertake to compare some of the principal 
tenets of the American Revolution with some 
of the principal Communist dogmas. 

In the next few days, I hope to make some 
additional remarks about another aspect of 
communism: How Communists disguise their 
doctrines behind a curtain of words. 


I 


Communist doctrine has its roots in the 
industrial revolution which began nearly 
200 years ago. 

You will recall that in the darkness which 
descended on Europe after the fall of Rome, 
political and economic power was in the 
hands of kings and noblemen. Land, a prin- 
cipal source of wealth, was divided between 
them. The right to govern descended with 
the land from generation to generation. 

Most of the people were serfs, bound to 
the land and bound to the service of its 
owner in peace and in war. They accepted 
an inferior status for themselves and for 
their children as an immutable law of na- 
ture. 

Industry was limited and consisted of the 
small “cottage” kind managed by skilled 
craftsmen who organized themselves into 
guilds. Those who wished to learn a trade 
were required to apprentice themselves to a 
master. 

This primitive pattern of society was 
changed suddenly by the discovery of ma- 
chines to replace handlooms in the manu- 
facture of textiles; of ways to harness steam 
power in industry and transportation; of the 
use of coal in the manufacture of iron and 
steel; and electricity and the means of its 
use. Other advances were made in industrial 
engineering and in transportation and com- 
munications. 

The industrial age, the age of the machine, 
had arrived and with it mankind had, for 
the first time, an opportunity to produce 
consumer goods for all the people. For the 
first time, there were prospects of raising 
the masses of people out of their misery 
and into a new world of relative abundance. 

For the nobility, the arrival of the ma- 
chine age meant the beginning of the end 
of their power and wealth. 

For the peasant on the land, it meant 
large-scale migration to new, mushrooming 
factory and mining towns unprepared to 
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receive him. It meant working for what- 
ever wages were offered, often at below sub- 
sistence levels. It meant chronic unem- 
ployment, child labor, long working hours 
in inhuman working conditions. It meant 
miserable housing, poverty, disease, and 
despair. 

For governments, the age of the machine 
created an urgent need to reform systems 
and doctrines so as to be able to cope with 
new political, social, and economic problems 
in a society suddenly grown complex. Beo- 
nomics was in its infancy yet new fiscal and 
monetary policies had to be devised. The 
problem of the cycle of “boom and bust” 
which seemed to plague all economies had 
to be solved if steady economic growth and 
stability in levels of employment were to 
be achieved. There was an urgent need to 
devise means to prevent a growing disparity 
in the income of the few rich and the many 
poor—to achieve a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the national income. 

For the few who had the capital to build 
factories and expand them, to open mines 
and exploit them, it meant mushrooming 
fortunes. For them it also meant a new 
political power based not on social position 
or ownership of land but on industry and 
commerce, 

All of these developments set the stage for 
revolution, Changes in political, economic, 
and social practices were both desirable and 
inevitable. The only real question was the 
direction they would take. 


By 1776—before the industrial revolution 
had reached its full momentum—our own 
Revolution had already been launched. Its 
immediate aim was to safeguard and expand 
for our people the liberties which the com- 
mon man had so slowly and painfully won 
from his masters. It therefore radically 
altered the old political order through the 
creation of constitutional and representa- 
tive government all of whose powers were 
derived from the people. 

Our political system was grounded on the 
simple premise that the people could not 
only be trusted to govern themselves but 
they could also be trusted to debate and 
decide what changes should be made so as 
to bring about the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to one of his 
contemporaries, described this principle in 
these words: 

“We both consider the people as our 
children and love them with parental af- 
fection. But you love them as infants whom 
you are afraid to trust without nurses; and 
I as adults whom I freely leave to self- 
government,” 

Another eminent revolutionary theorist, 
James Wilson, expanded on this principle. 
He maintained that the people rather than 
the State were the masters. It was the 
people who had the right to elect their rep- 
resentatives and to depose them when they 
were unfaithful to their trust. He conceived 
of the State as: “a complete body of free, 
natural persons, united together for their 
common benefit; as having an understand- 
ing and a will; as deliberating, resolving 
and acting; as possessing interests which it 
ought to manage; as enjoying rights which 
it ought to maintain; as lying under obliga- 
tions which it ought to perform.” 

While our revolution was initially politi- 
cal in character, its doctrines of freedom 
and equality based on the dignity and in- 
alienable rights of the individual opened 
the way for eliminating the economic and 
social injustices which came with the indus- 
trial revolution. It was based on the prem- 
ise that if the people are given power they 
can be depended on to look after their in- 
terests. This premise has been proven sound 
by history. Reform did come, political re- 
form, social reform, and economic reform. 
They continue unabated to this day. 
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But our revolution did not seek to destroy 
the existing social and economic system. 
On the contrary, it recognized the value of 
Christian ethics in man’s relationship to 
man and in international relations. It 
sought to conserve what was good in these 
systems and to change what was bad. 

Our revolution moreover did not seek to 
cast the mind and spirit of man into a mold 
of total and absolute conformity. Rather it 
sought to free the mind and spirit of man 
so that he could continue his age-old search 
for a more perfect truth, so that he could 
continue to learn from experience, to im- 
prove, to change, to progress. This cardinal 
principle of our revolution was expressed 
by Thomas Jefferson in these words: 

“I have sworn, on the altar of God, eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 

m 


Another kind of revolution was proposeđ 
by Karl Marx, a German philosopher who 
lived in western Europe between 1818 and 
1883. Marx’s ideas were later interpreted 
and expanded by Lenin, In the comparison 
of the principles of our revolution with 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine are to be found 
the principal issues which today divide the 
free world and the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

First, Marx and Lenin thought that the 
only reality was material. This idea needs 
to be better understood by us. It means 
they ascribed no value to the spirit or the 
dignity of man, that they believed man does 
live by bread alone. It means that no value 
is given to ethics, to charity. Listen to the 
words of Lenin: 

“When people talk to us about morality 
we say: For the Communist, morality con- 
sists entirely of compact united discipline 
and conscious mass struggle against the ex- 
ploiters. We do not believe in eternal mo- 
rality and we expose all fables about 
morality.” 

This thesis is in basic and fundamental 
conflict with our principle that human dig- 
nity is worthwhile and that the individual 
has certain inalienable rights. On this en- 
compassing concept of the absolute — 
tance ot the material rest other 
Marx and Lenin to which I will now — 

Second, Marx and Lenin differed from our 
principles in that they did not trust the 
people to govern themselves—to decide for 
themselves which reforms would achieve the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

Hence, instead of democracy they proposed 
dictatorship. They proposed not even a dic- 
tatorship by the majority of the people but 
a dictatorship of the proletariat defined in 
Marxist doctrine to mean the minority who 
work for wages, particularly in the mines and 
in the factories, The small farmer, the stu- 
dent, the white collar worker, the intellec- 
tual, the businessman, the professional man 
are, in Marxist-Leninist theory, excluded 
from the term “proletariat.” When Commu- 
nist doctrine condescends to refer to these 
social groups at all, it refers to them collec- 
tively as the “tolling masses”; no provision 
whatever is made for their participation in 
government. 

Marxist-Leninist theory recognizes two 
kinds of democracies. One is “bourgeois,” 
defined as all those whose economic systems 
permit employers of labor to own means of 
production. The other is “socialist,” defined 
as all those patterned after the Soviet Union. 
In neither definition does the quality of free- 
dom which individuals enjoy nor the degree 
of their participation in government deci- 
sions have any relevancy. 

This is a fair summary of the theory. Now 
let us look for a moment at the practice. 

The “proletariat”—the factory worker and 
the miner—are used, as th says they 
should be, in the first violent and bloody 
stages of revolution. But once the party 
apparatus is firmly in power, there is no 
instance in all history where the proletariat 
has actually had any voice in government. 
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Also used to prepare the way for the over- 
throw of constitutional and parliamentary 
institutions and to participate in the violent 
stages of revolution are individuals from all 
social groups who, rightly aspiring to the 
correcting of social injustices, have been de- 
luded into thinking that they are doing good 
for their people when they turn them over 
to the tender mercies of a Communist dicta- 


torship. 

It is difficult to believe that these people 
really understand that they themselves are, 
in Communist doctrine, marked for extinc- 
tion. Communism devours its own children. 
But it first destroys not only the opposition 
but all those who are considered to be po- 
tential opposition because they might have 
an independent thought of their own. In 
Communist theory, refusal to submit to the 
“discipline” of the party. is to be guilty of 
“deviationism, the most serious of all Com- 
munist crimes. Gratitude for help given to 
Communists in difficult times is, in Com- 
munist doctrine, not a virtue. In Commu- 
nist theory, the only virtue, the only end, is 
to gain power for the party and then to hold 
it permanently and exclusively. The means 
by which this is accomplished are unim- 

t. 

It is the Communist Party which actually 
rules or, more precisely, a very small group 
at the top of the party hierarchy and some- 
times, as in the case of Stalin, only one 
man. 

Membership in the party 18, of course, by 
Invitation only. But although party mem- 
bers constitute only a small fraction of the 
population, a Communist government is al- 
Ways a party government, a Communist 
army is always a party army, a Communist 
state always a party state. Party members 
occupy all important government positions. 
‘They are the only ones who have and exer- 
cise overall power. They are the new lords 
and nobles. They are the new ruling class. 

They exercise more power than any aristoc- 
racy of the Middle Ages because they control 
all property, tangible and intangible, real 
and personal, agricultural and industrial. 
Since individuals under their control have 
no property and no possibility of producing 
wealth of their own, they have no resources 
with which to oppose tyranny. This monop- 
oly of the means of production is an effec- 
tive means of crushing all opposition—of 
depriving the people of what Jefferson re- 
ferred to as the right of revolution. This 
is the central reason why no country on 
which communism has fastened itself has 
ever even temporarily regained its freedom 
against the wishes of its rulers, 

The Communist ruling class is more ruth- 
less than the old aristocracy because it is 
without ethics and charity. Every Commu- 
nist revolution has been written in the blood 
of its people. Every Communist regime has 
been built on the bones of its people. 

The point which I wish to stress here is 
that the acceptance of Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine and practice inevitably and automati- 
cally means the loss of all of the rights of 
the individual so slowly and painfully ac- 


land belong to the Crown; the people are 
bound to a particular industry or farm 
selected for them by their rulers. It means 
a return to serfdom under a new set of 
masters. It signifies the betrayal of the 
basic principles written into the constitution 
of every republic, 

Third, Marxist doctrine differs from our 
revolution in that it sets up a new kind of 
tyranny over the mind of man. Marx wrote, 
and Communists still claim, that his doc- 
trine was the only scientific explamation of 
history, of events past and to come. The 
doctrine claims there is no possibility of 
error in it, that it is the alpha and the 
omega of all truth, that it brings all reality, 
past, present and future, into one complete 
frame. 
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I suppose one should not be too surprised 
that one man should claim to have a monop- 
oly on truth, that he should believe man- 
kind has nothing more to learn from expe- 
rience and meditation, that the human mind 
should be cast into a 19th century mold of 
dogmatism. But it seems incredible that 
any intellectual of our day and time would 
accept this as either noble or true. 

Djilas is one of the most eminent theorists 
in the Yugoslav Communist movement. I 
do not agree with everything he has written. 
But he knows communism in theory and in 
practice and his descriptions of Communist 


tyranny over the mind are accurate and 


graphic: 

“A citizen in the Communist system lives 
oppressed by the constant pangs of his 
conscience, and the fear that he has trans- 
gressed. He is always fearful that he will 
have to demonstrate that he is not an enemy 
of socialism, 

“The school system and all social and in- 
tellectual activity work toward this type of 
behavior. From birth to death a man is sur- 
rounded by the solicitude of the ruling party, 
a solicitude for his consciousness and his con- 
science. Journalists, ideologists, paid writers, 
special schools, approved ruling ideas and 
tremendous material means are all enlisted 
and engaged in this ‘uplifting of socialism’. 
In the final analysis, all newspapers are offi- 
cial. So are the radio and other similar 
media. 

“These oligarchs and soul savers, these 
vigilant protectors who see to it that human 
thought does not drift into ‘criminal thought’ 
or ‘antisocialist lines'—these holders of ob- 
solete, unchangeable and immutable ideas— 
have retarded and frozen the intellectual 
impulses of their people. They have thought 
up the most antihuman words—‘pluck from 
the human consciousness’—and act according 
to these words, just as if they were dealing 
with roots and weeds instead of man's 
thoughts. 

“On the one hand, the ideological dis- 
crimination in Communist systems aims at 
prohibiting other ideas; on the other, at 
imposing exclusively its own ideas. These 
are two most striking forms of unbelievable, 
total tyranny. 

“History will pardon Communists for 
much. But the stifling of every divergent 
thought, the exclusive monopoly over think- 
ing for the purpose of defending their per- 
sonal interests, will nail the Communists to 
a cross of shame in history.” 

Fourth, our revolution held that a govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people and for 
the people” was desirable and necessary to 
guarantee the essential rights of the individ- 
ual and to protect him from the tyrannies 
of classes and groups; to provide free educa- 
tion for the people; to pass laws and 
guarantee their administration with equal 
Justice for all; to prevent man's exploitation 
by man; and to provide for the common 
good and for the national defense. 

Marxist-Leninist doctrine, on the other 
hand, insists that since government is the 
tool of the “bourgeois” and that since the 
triumph of communism will signify the abo- 
lition of classes, government in a “classless” 
society will no longer be necessary and will 
wither away. 

Few would dispute the triumph of the 
Communists in the Soviet Union more than 
40 years ago. All of the classes that existed 
under the czars were ruthlessly liquidated 
and a new order was established, based on 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine, in which the 
Communists themselves were the sole mas- 
ters. But the Soviet Government shows 
neither any sign of “withering away” or any 
intention of reducing the privileges and 
powers of its bureaucrats. Now more than 
ever the principal purpose of the party is to 
perpetuate itself in power. 

Do Communist leaders today still believe 
in this utopian myth of the disappearance 
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of the state? This would seem doubtful 
even allowing for man’s capacity for self- 
deception. But they could never admit their 
disbelief not only because Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine is for them a secular religion but 
because to do so would remove the only doc- 
trinal justification they have for their rise 
to power by blood and terror. So the myth 
remains as a hope for their people of a better 
life hereafter. 

Fifth, American doctrine is that it is both 
feasible and inevitable that the social and 
economic injustices which existed within 
the society of the 18th and 19th centuries 
will be corrected by the people themselves 
operating through democratic institutions. 
We have nearly 200 years of history with 
which to judge this claim. 

In the days of Marx a few families owned 
all of the great industries. Today literally 
millions of stockholders own our industry. 
Profits are divided so widely that our type of 
capitalism today has been accurately de- 
scribed as a people's capitalism.” 

Workers for wages have organized them- 
selves into powerful unions and confedera- 
tions which have achieved what Marx could 
only have considered an unbelievable mir- 
acle. The voice of labor is one of the most 
powerful in our land. Old problems of child 
labor, inhuman hours of work, unfair wages, 
unhealthful and unsafe working environ- 
ment, and chronic, widespread unemploy- 
ment have all been corrected. 

Our farmer, like the worker, enjoys the 
highest standard of living in history based 
on land and other reforms which took place 
many decades ago. 

Monopolies have not been tolerated since 
passage of the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
trust acts, many years ago. 

Our taxation is based on ability to pay so 
that it is no longer possible to acquire very 
large fortunes or to pass them on to suc- 
ceeding generations. We have achieved, in 
sum, a social justice that goes hand in hand 
with ownership by the people of our indus- 
tries and farms. And we have achieved this 
without sacrificing freedom. 

In Marxian theory of 1850 none of this 
could happen. Marx wrote that “class strug- 
gle” between the proletariat and the bour- 
geois was inevitable. More than a hundred 
years of history not only in our land but in 
many others proves that this was a bad 
guess. But the Communists are stuck with 
a doctrine they cannot abandon and so they 
must continue to talk, as if we still lived 
in the mid-19th century, of imperialism, 
exploitation, monopolies, and social injus- 
tice. 

Iy 


Our principles and our faith are the prod- 
uct of the experience of hundreds of millions 
of people who through the ages have sur- 
vived on many frontiers and by trial and 
error progressed to ever higher horizons of 
freedom and justice. 

Our principles are the product of a long 
and rich cultural heritage based on the 
philosophy of the Greeks, the law of the 
Romans, the long struggle for freedom of the 
peoples of the West, on the revolutionary 
concepts of the enlightenment. 

We will not abandon our principles. We 
will not surrender our freedom. We will 
instead renew our faith in our country, in 
its leadership, and in the inevitable triumph 
of freedom, 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH—ADDRESS BY 
WILLIAM BENTON 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 

annual conference and luncheon of the 

United Parents Association, which was 

held in New York City last January 13, 

former Senator William Benton took oc- 

casion to speak to an audience of 2,400 
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delegates about current problems in 
educational research. I would particu- 
larly call to the attention of the Senate 
his statement that: 


The 4 years of experience under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act shows that, in 
qualifying for Federal aid, no community in 
the Nation was forced to change its curricu- 
lum or to expose its children to any kind of 
Government propaganda, or indeed to do 
any of those things which the alarmists 
would have us worry about. 


Since I feel that this point needs to be 
made again and again as educational 
legislation is considered by the Senate. 

I found Senator Benton’s speech to be 
most challenging; and since it is one 
which I believe will be of value to the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I would be happy if I could think that 
my ancestors had a hand in issuing your 
invitation to me to be with you today. For 
125 years, they worked in the field of edu- 
cation as missionaries, clergymen, public 
school teachers, and university professors. 
As a boy I was often told how each in his 
own way shared a view voiced by Thomas 
Jefferson when he was trying to rally public 
support for his new university: 

“What service,” he asked, “can we ever 
render to our country equal to promoting 
education? What objects of our lives can be 
proposed so important? What interest of 
our own which ought not to be postponed to 
this? In the single life which nature has 
given us, on what can we better bestow our 
health, time, and labor, than on public edu- 
cation? The exertions and mortifications are 
temporary; the benefit eternal.” 

These views were shared by my father, a 
university professor, and by my mother, in 
her youth an elementary school teacher who 
became the first woman county superintend- 
ent of schools in the State of Minnesota. 
They were shared by my uncles and my 
aunts and my cousins—professors and 
teachers mostly. I constantly heard such 
views at the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
family reunions. 

Yet I would be false to the truth if I told 
you that from early boyhood I agreed with 
what I heard. When I compared the time 
and devotion my parents brought to their 
teaching posts—when I compared these with 
the material rewards they had gained—it 
seemed to me that “the exertions and morti- 
fications” in the cause of education were 


the that were “eternal,” while the 
“benefit” might be classified as merely 
“temporary.” 


In choosing my own career after gradu- 
ating from Yale 40 years ago, I therefore 
resolved to stay away from the field of edu- 
cation, I even turned down a Rhodes schol- 
arship because my mother insisted, if I took 
it, that I pursue a career in education or 
scholarship. I remember when she plain- 
tively wailed, “Billie, if you won't do some- 
thing respectable, won’t you at least be a 
lawyer?” Infected as I was by the bacillus 
of the anti-intellectualism which suffused 
our eastern college campuses in the post- 
World War I years, I decided to try to be 
the first person in the history of my family 
who would not be underpaid. So I went 
into advertising. I went with the biggest 
advertising agency in the world. I was to 
work on the Palmolive account. When my 
widowed mother heard that I was embarked 
on work so alien, she expressed her dismay 
in a letter I still remember. Dear son,” it 
began, “I am sorry to hear that you are 
going into a business which says that 
Palmolive soap is a good soap.” 
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It was not until the mid-1930’s that I 
began to redeem myself—if I ever did. At 
that time, I sold my interest in the adver- 
tising firm I had founded. I became half- 
time vice president of the University of Chi- 
cago. From there I went on to many an- 
other education venture. I am today a 
trustee of four universities and one college. 

So much by way of personal prolog. 

Let me now seek to grasp the subject 
which brought me here today. 

I have asked myself what I can say about 
public education that would not strike this 
audience as a monolog it already knows 
by heart. Your role as leaders in the United 
Parents Association says in itself that you 
already know most of the educational facts 
a speaker here can cite, and already agree 
with most of the ideas he might ask you 
to support. (I am assuming, for the mo- 
ment, that your speaker is not Senator 
GOLDWATER.) 

Do not the ideas and the facts form a 
kind of 1962 litany which we can all join in 
singing? 

Can we not unanimously agree that the 
minds of our schoolchildren are America’s 
greatest potential natural resource—that the 
future of American democracy is bound up 
with the quality and quantity of the educa- 
tion we provide for them—and that a happy 
future for them will depend on how effec- 
tively they can unite learning and liberty? 
As President Kennedy told the Congress in 
his message on the state of the Union, “a 
child uneducated is a child lost.” 

Surely we also agree that no democracy 
can permanently survive if knowledge is a 
monopoly of that privileged few who can 
afford to pay for the right of access to that 
knowledge—while the majority of the peo- 
ple, primarily for financial reasons, are kept 
in comparative ignorance. This condition 
unhappily prevails throughout most of Latin 
America today. 

President Kennedy quoted H. G. Wells to 
the Congress, “Civilization is a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” 

We can agree further in a democracy, 
where the people are indeed the makers and 
rulers of their own destiny, a society devoid 
of knowledge and intelligence will have the 
characteristics of the portrait drawn by 
Horace Mann in the 1830’s. It will resemble 
sald he, “an obscene giant who has waxed 
strong in his youth, and grown wanton in 
his strength; but whose brain has been de- 
veloped only in the region of the appetites 
and passions. Boasting of his bulk alone— 
such a democracy, with all its noteworthy 
capacity for good, will rush with the speed 
of a whirlwind to a sorry end.” 

Finally, and today most importantly from 
the standpoint of public policy, may we not 
agree that the educational and financial 
problems faced by our country are such that 
we must unite to achieve an acceptable pro- 
gram of Federal support for education? 

I now suggest that to the great Jefferso- 
nian postulates which have formed the 
foundation of our American educational 
structure, our times have added four lines 
of argument—new though subordinate lines 
of argument which Jefferson could not have 
envisioned. All of them of course add 
further fuel to the fire building up for more 
funds from the Federal Government for the 
support of education. 

The first of these four, and the most im- 
portant of all, was detailed by President 
Kennedy in his special message to the Con- 
gress last February. It is the money prob- 
lem. The story the Presidential message had 
to tell was a familiar one. It was the story 
of too many State and local governments 
which now lack the resources to assure an 
adequate education for every child—of too 
many classrooms that are overcrowded—of 
too many teachers who are underpaid—of 
too few teachers to provide instruction to an 
exploding school population—of too many 
talented students who cannot afford the 
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benefits of higher education. Unhappily, as 
President Kennedy documented, without 
Federal support there is now no chance to 
live up to Jefferson’s dream, the American 
dream. This dream is the inspiration of pub- 
lic education, the strength of democracy, 
the theme of your conference of today. 

Second, we need Federal support for rea- 
sons stemming from the titanic struggle 
between freedom and communism: The So- 
viet Union is spending a far higher propor- 
tion of its national income on education 
than do we. Red China, on its part, poverty 
stricken as it is, has quintupled its college 
enroliment in the past decade, and in the 
same decade has quadrupled its primary and 
secondary school enrollment from 25 to 108 
million. And such figures are exerting a 
powerful magnetic pull on the minds of the 
1 billion people in the uncommitted coun- 
tries who are searching for examples of po- 
litical patterns to follow in shaping their 
own future. 

Third, growing out of the foregoing and 
due to the perilous state of today’s world, 
we need national support for education for 
reasons of national defense. A theme in 
my book, “This Is the Challenge,” pub- 
lished in 1958, is that the struggle with the 
Soviet Union is likely to be won or lost 
in the classrooms, Which system will do the 
best job living up to Dr. Theobald’s appeal 
for “equality of opportunity”? 

Fourth, we need national support for edu- 
cation to prepare our people for the longer 
life expectancy and the increased leisure 
opening before us. Can't we have educa- 
tion that will prepare men and women to 
take advantage of the 30- or even 20-hour 
poh which some of us here may live to 
see 

Yet after we sing this litany of familiar 
ideas in which we believe, I then hum to 
myself. Im sure most of you have 
hummed yourselves the same song. Why 
did the President's program of Federal aid 
for education fail in the last Congress? I 
could take an hour giving you details on 
the conflicts that developed. But the under- 
lying answer, I believe, is a simple one and 
a humbling one. The answer is that you and 
I failed. 

Those of us who believe in education and 
who know its urgent needs—it is we who 
failed. We failed adequately and aggres- 
sively to present our open-and-shut case to 
those of our fellow citizens who do not share 
our knowledge. And thus our fellow citizens 
failed to exert that pressure of opinion 
which our Congressmen know so well how to 
detect and how to measure. 

I shall not attempt today to spell out a 
program of countrywide grassroots politi- 
cal action. I shall only say that such a 
program, adequately financed and led, would 
be sure to work. But I shall repeat here one 
proposal—a proposal for a permanent pro- 
gram about education and for education— 
a proposal I first made in 1959 as chair- 
man of the Education Subcommittee of the 
Democratic Advisory Council. I would be 
pleased if your committees would examine 
this proposal and gratified if you would en- 
dorse it. 

It is based on the experience developed 
in the past 15 years under the Employment 
Act of 1946. This act gave no new powers 
to anyone. It provided the President with 
a Council of Economic Advisers to help him 
maintain a continuing review of basic eco- 
nomic trends and of the effect of Federal 
economic policies. It required him, on the 
basis of this review, to submit annually an 
economic report to Co: Further, a 
so-called congressional “Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report“ reviews the Presi- 
dent’s report and prepares its own recom- 
mendations. 

The postwar contributions growing from 
this act have helped keep the President, the 
Federal agencies, Congress, business and 
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labor, and the Nation as a whole, better in- 
formed about the potential strengths and 
weaknesses of the economy, its trends and 
needs. Public debate about economic policy 
has been stimulated. The formuletion of 
both public and private economic decisions 
and policies has improved. 

Now I propose a similar set of procedures 
for education. They need not involve the 
grant of any new Federal powers. I propose 
a Council of Educational Advisers, and a 


the administration, the Congress, the State 
and local governments and the Nation, far 
better informed about educational policies, 
problems and progress. Here we would have 
an urgently needed annual audit. It might 
even inform and stimulate the United Par- 
ents Association of New York. Such an 
annual review at such a high level would in- 
evitably help generate public understand- 
ing. It should help foment the political 
action 

Today, Telative to need, the United States 
has much more adequate information about 
Dutch elm disease, wheat crops, fish runs, 
bank balances, horseracing, baseball, and 
dogs, that it has about education. 

The truth is that there is no valid justifi- 
cation today—except lack of public under- 
pres la the continued exposure of 

American children to inadequate and under- 
developed educational programs. 

If we don’t like to call the remedy Fed- 
eral aid, let’s call it Government rehabili- 
tation aimed at undoing decades of neglect 
and obsolescence. Yes, we have a problem 
in semantics. 

Is it not idle to worry about whether there 
is a road back from Federal aid? In a free 
society there is a road back from anything 
we do not like—even prohibition. 

And in any case, there is no validity to 
the fear that Federal aid to education means 
Washington control over what our school- 
children are taught. Indeed, there is recent 
and powerful evidence to the contrary. The 
4 years of experience under the National De- 
fense Education Act shows that, in qualifying 
for Federal aid, no community in the Na- 
tion was forced to change its curriculum or 
to expose its children to any kind of Gov- 
ernment propaganda, or indeed to do any 
of those things which the alarmists would 
have us worry about. 

I have been suggesting that you and I, 
as parents and citizens, can help the educa- 
tors and those who want to be educators. 
We can marshal arguments and we can de- 
velop pressures. Let me now ask what can 
the educators do to help us in this mutual 
cause. 

The general task faced in most communi- 
ties is to renovate the whole of our school 
system from the first grade on up through 
higher education. The word is renova 
not “scrap.” Renovate implies the conserva- 
tion of what is good about the existing school 
system, while the dust, dullness, and decay 
are swept out. And please remember what 
President Kennedy said this week, “Excel- 
lence in education must begin at the primary 
level.” 

This first step in the process of renovation 
seems self-evident. Let us ask our educa- 
tors to help us sweep out the mass of super- 
stitions, obsolete attitudes and professional 
cliches that have cluttered up the teaching 
process. Some of these are so deeply en- 
trenched that it almost seems a to 
suggest that they might be invalid. Yet 
the time has come for meetings such as this 
to reexamine the whole lot of them and to 
give some thought to what could happen if 
we replaced most of them, 

I am referring to such matters as “optimum 
class size.” I refer to the way teachers are 
trained and licensed. I refer to the way 
we allegedly revise and update our curric- 
ulums—and our accreditation procedures—to 
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our attitude toward college preparation—and 


Yes, we must strive to clean away the 
debris of dogmas and cliches—the stratifi- 
cation and ossification of which Mayor 
Wagner that we can take the big 
next step—so that we can seize the big 
opportunity which is now within our grasp. 
This next step calls for applying readily 
available knowledge about education to the 
practices of education. 

If General Motors had paid as much for 
its research as the American educational 
system has paid, and if it had as much re- 
search at its fingertips as education does, 
nobody would recognize the American auto- 
mobile. It would be as near perfect as any- 
thing mechanical can be—with tires that 
would last a lifetime and an engine that 
operated off of two thimblefuls of water a 
year. 

But the sad fact is that with incredible 
amounts of educational research now at their 
fingertips, if they would only stretch out 
their fingers, the American teachers colleges, 
school boards, and school administrators have 
not achieved a nodding acquaintance with 
the knowledge explosion in education. 

How many of you know that so many 
scholars are doing so much research about 
education—and that so little is being done 
to use the product of this research? What 
other research projects have millions of 
captive subjects showing up every day to 
be exposed to tests, to new techniques and to 
new opportunities to explore better ways 
of doing the job? 

If we are going to achieve success in the 
educational task ahead, we are going to have 
to find a way to do what other important 
areas in our society have done. We must 
process the findings of educational research 
into productive resources and put them to 
work. We should seek to do this promptly. 

One of my associates in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films has gone so far as to 
recommend that we declare a moratorium 
on all research in education for the next 5 
years. He suggests that this might shock 
some of our school boards and educational 
administrators into lifting their eyes from 
present practices and from the past in which 
they are enmeshed. They might then take a 
look at the unusual opportunities now at 
hand. His arm-twisting prompts me to a 
query of my own. 

Do we perhaps need a major research 
project to find out why so few in education 
seek to apply the results of current mare 
Why indeed, as my friend, the 
educational scholar Ralph Tyler has swe 
why indeed should it take 50 years for 50 
percent of the educators to take up a new 
idea that is manifestly good? Can't your 
association devote some of its time to this 
question? 

As things stand, we know that our chil- 
dren can't even learn to read properly. We 
know there is room for improvement and 
updating in almost every aspect of the 
curriculum and at all levels in our school 
system. Yet the law of uniform motion 
that exists in education continues to resist 
new developments. And to any of you here 
today who question this, let me give you 
three quick examples drawn from my own 
personal experience as chairman of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films which for 32 
years has been devoted to American educa- 
tion. 

Example 1: More than 30 years ago, it was 
clearly demonstrated that the motion pic- 
ture could improve learning, that it could 
increase retention and bring provocative and 
stimulating experiences to the classroom 
that had never been brought there before. 
This research is why Eastman Kodak and 
A.T. & T., the two predecessor companies of 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, decided to 
produce motion pictures for the classroom. 
Yet here in New York City. as in the majority 
of other school systems around the country, 
the film is used only to a tiny fraction of 
its real potential, and the rate of increased 
use is slow indeed. (Yet there are school 
systems where materials of this kind have 
been used with dramatic effect—citles in 
which the research has been used—and not 
merely noted.) 

Example 2: We Americans have been view- 
ing television in our homes for 10 years now 
and plenty of studies have demonstrated that 
educational TV has been a most alluring pos- 
sibility. Yet the best one can say about 
educational TV at this moment is that its 
programs have been less than mediocre, and 
that its future looks as dim as its past has 
been ineffective. 

If educational TV holds eyen a fraction of 
the promise that has been attributed to it, 
how do you explain that throughout the 
last 10 critical years we have not done more 
with it? 

How can we now learn about the educa- 
tional opportunities in TV except by using 
it, strengthening it, molding it to our 
needs—and is this not better than learning 
about it by reading research reports? 

I congratulate the backers of channel 13. 

Example 3: Several years ago the experi- 
mental psychologists delivered a potentially 
tremendous resource to American educators 
in the newly developed technique of pro- 
gramed learning—sometimes called teaching 
machines. 

Research now clearly demonstrates that 
in many areas of subject matter programed 
learning can reduce the time it takes to 
learn, can increase the effectiveness of learn- 
ing, and can enable our teachers effectively 
to deal with more students. Could anyone 
ask for more than that in a new technique 
in education? Yet it is probably safe to 
predict that a decade will go by before the 
children or grandchildren of more than 
one-tenth of the people in this audience 
will be exposed to the opportunity of learn- 
ing in this helpful new way. 

I suggest that no business could long sur- 
vive if it were run as is our educational 
system. No business enterprise could long 
continue to exist which did not use con- 
temporary research knowledge to deal with 
contemporary problems and which treated 
newly emerging techniques as though they 
never existed or as if they were designed 
to be playthings at the management level 
rather than implements in the field. 

Why do our educators hold back because 
of the dangers in barging ahead too hastily 
when these are only a fraction of the dan- 
ger of doing nothing at all? The dangers 
of experimentation, so often pointed to with 
owlish morbidity by our school officials and 
school boards, are really no dangers at all. 
The experimentation usually has been done 
elsewhere and the research reports tell all 
about it. 

Once we have resolved to bring our teach- 
ing practices in line with the new dis- 
coveries and resources, one further step still 
awaits us. This step calls for an exercise 
in honesty about the cost entailed in mak- 
ing the new techniques available. Once 
again I make a comparison with business— 
and I do not apologize for it. Education is 
big business, indeed, and some of its prac- 
tices can be judged by business 

Our schools are today paying a cruel price 
for the way they live their year-to-year fi- 
nancial lives; so much so, that they may 
founder on the sheer inadequacies of short 
term financial thinking in the face of goals 
that can only be achieved through a planned 
longer period. 

In a world of changing technology and 
techniques, a year-to-year policy of financ- 
ing our school operations—and I distinguish 
sharply here between operations and school 
construction—can lead to the perpetuation 
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of imadequacy. When a school system 
doesn’t have enough books in its library, or 
enough films in its film library, or enough 
laboratory equipment in its science depart- 
ments, it shortchanges generation after gen- 
eration of students with a policy of budget- 
ing based largely on replacement and on only 
minor additions to its resources. 

It is time our education leaders—our 
school superintendents and budget officers— 
gave the school boards and the community 
an honest and complete look at the cost of 
properly equipping our schools—and in do- 
ing this right now, or at least over a reason- 
ably short term. 

What would it really cost to bring the li- 
brary up to date, with enough books (and 
enough copies of the right books) so that 
important reading can be done by the stu- 
dents when it should be done? What would 
it cost to build the kinds of audiovisual re- 
sources now—not in an unlikely and distant 
decade from now—audiovisual resources that 
would make it easy, and not frustrating and 
nearly impossible for a teacher to use the 
priceless aids that are readily available? 
What is the cost of reequipping our science 
labs to teach today’s science today—to all 
students and not just a lucky few? 

With the real costs at hand, we should now 
seek to do the things we have to do. We 
may find the financial answers at the 
banks—or through the Federal Government, 
or in new approaches to taxes—or in differ- 
ent kinds of school operation. However, 
many of the modern teaching techniques will 
actually cut costs in the long run, and to- 
day's higher costs can indeed come back in 
the form of future reductions. 

Not one school system in a thousand, in 
planning ahead, goes much beyond its con- 
ventional needs in brick and mortar and in 
teachers. Not 1 in 10,000 has a real profile 
of the comprehensive task ahead in financial 
terms—in budget terms that recognize how 
to adapt our school systems to modern de- 
velopments in instructional techniques and 
materials, This means that almost every 
annual budget is a surrender to the inevita- 
ble continuation of mediocrity, a surrender 
to the status quo. 

Of course this task of renovation also 
calls for educating State legislatures about 
the facts of educational life. In many 
States, because of laws framed to the wishes 
of normal schools and teacher lobbies, it 
would be impossible for a school board to 
engage the services of Herodotus to teach 
ancient history, of Euclid to teach his own 
subject of geometry, of Shakespeare to teach 
a class in his own plays, of James Madison, 
the father of the American Constitution, to 
teach a class in civics. In my own State, a 
valedictorian of his class at Yale who has 
majored in physics does not qualify for em- 
ployment as a teacher of physics in the 
Hartford high schools. 

The men who created the very subjects 
taught to our schoolchildren would be 
locked out of most classrooms because they 
do not hold a teacher's certificate from a 
normal school or teachers college. Con- 
versely, all too often those who hold the 
teacher's certificates know pitifully little 
about what they teach. 

Also needed is a review of the way our 
State laws often discriminate against inno- 
vations in teaching techniques. Many 
States, as some of you know, have specific 
and most unhappy standards for textbooks— 
even to the details as to their length, type 
of cover, size of the printing, and so forth. 

Indeed, if it were possible to create a tran- 
quilizing pill which bestowed “knowledge 
and skill”—a pill which would endow every 
student taking it with all the world’s knowl- 
edge—it would not be allowed in many 
States. Yes—it could not be used in the 
schools with the blessing of many State de- 
partments of education. 

May I now ask whether we can hope that 
our teachers, who are both the victims and 
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the beneficiaries of our educational system, 
will join in persuading the legislators to do 
their part in recasting it? Such is my re- 
gard for teachers that I believe most of them 
will, even though many have invested many 
a dreary semester in learning how classroom 
tactics in the sixth grade should differ from 
those of the fourth or the eighth—rather 
than in seeking to master more thoroughly 
the subjects they teach. 

I seem to have cast myself in this cursory 
and arbitrary commentary as the educator's 
critic. Let me conclude as the friend. 

All of us agree, I am sure, that universal 
education is indispensable to the practice of 
democracy. Further, it is vital to the prog- 
ress of our economy. It is a key to our na- 
tional defense, and to the conduct of our 
worldwide competition with communism, 
It promises the highest values for an afflu- 
ent and leisured society. 

But I shall now confess that, to me, edu- 
cation is more than all these. Primarily, 
education is an end in itself. Many diver- 
gent systems of philosophy have agreed on a 
definition of human happiness: happiness 
is the process by which each man develops 
himself in his highest powers. And isn’t 
that also the definition of education? What 
other field of human activity can say as 
much? And how can happiness for the 
greatest number be achieved except through 
education? President Kennedy told the 
Congress this week, “The policy of this ad- 
ministration is to give to the individual the 
opportunity to realize his own highest pos- 
sibilities.” 

And so today I salute those of you who 
are teachers as the tribunes and the serv- 
ants of the very greatest good. And I fur- 
ther salute those of us who are champions of 
education. We are warriors of happiness— 
and happy warriors. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


OIL THEFT PROBE IN EAST TEXAS 
OILFIELD STARTED BY FEDERAL 
AGENT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on April 1, 1961, the present administra- 
tion appointed Mr. Dan Purvis, of San 
Antonio, Tex., as chairman of the Fed- 
eral Petroleum Board at Kilgore, Tex. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Purvis initiated 
an investigation of rigged oil production 
in the east Texas oilfield. To show that 
his investigation was well known almost 
a year ago, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
an article entitled “Texas Rigged Well 
Testing Probed,” from the Oil and Gas 
Journal of July 17, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas RIGGED WELL TESTING PROBED 

The Federal Petroleum Board at Kilgore, 
Tex., is investigating complaints that some 
Texas operators are getting marginal“ sta- 
tus for their wells—with a big boost in oil 
allowable—by rigging well tests. 

In some Texas fields, such a switch from 
prorated to marginal status will permit an 
operator to produce from three to four times 
as much oil per month. 

Dan Purvis, chairman of the FPB, con- 
firmed last week at Kilgore that his office is 
checking into the situation. He said many 
complaints were received from nearly all 
corners of the State. 
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Whether the practice is illegal under cur- 
rent Texas law is uncertain. Purvis declined 
to comment on this question or to disclose 
any other details about the investigation or 
possible FPB action. 


MARGINAL LAW PROBLEM 


First public disclosure that such manipu- 
lation of marginal-well tests was going on 
appeared more than a year ago in a Journal 
article on outdated Texas oil laws and regu- 
lations (OGJ, Jan. 25, 1960, p. 125). 

The key to this particular problem is the 
Texas marginal-well law. 

Under this law, a pumping well in Texas 
is not prorated after its production falls be- 
low a certain volume. This volume is deter- 
mined according to a depth-bracket formula. 
An operator gets marginal status when he 
is able to show, under test, that his well 
cannot produce more than this set volume. 

But there is nothing in the marginal-well 
statute to require that the well, during this 
test must produce at its most efficient pump- 
ing rate. Producing rates of a pumping well 
are easily alterable by changing the length 
of the pumping stroke, the number of strokes 
per minute, and other data. 

The trouble with the marginal-well law 
stems from its passage at a time when all 
Texas wells were producing their allowables 
every day. This was before it was even con- 
ceived that the State someday might be on 
an 8-day producing schedule. And it has 
resulted in some “absurd” situations. 


EAST TEXAS EXAMPLE 


East Texas field offers a good illustration. 

There the marginal well may produce 20 
barrels a day every day of the month. But 
the top allowable for the better wells in the 
field is only slightly in excess of 20 barrels 
a day. 

The upshot is that the marginal east Texas 
field well—the poorest in the field—gets to 
produce up to 620 barrels a month, while 
the best wells in the field (capable of pro- 
ducing thousands of barrels daily) are re- 
stricted to as low as 160 barrels per month. 
So there is a definite incentive to obtain 
marginal status in east Texas field. 

One company’s study in 1960 showed that 
east Texas field marginal wells represented 
only 15.45 percent of total field wells, but 
produced 23.3 percent of the field’s total al- 
lowable. 

IS THIS HOT OIL? 

The function of the FPB is to squeeze off 
production of hot oil. It enforces the Con- 
nally Hot Oil Act which forbids interstate 
shipment of crude oil produced in violation 
of proration orders of the various State oll- 
regulatory agencies. 

The question involved is whether the added 
oil that results from manipulation of well 
potentials so as to qualify for marginal status 
is hot oil. 

Most operators feel it definitely illegal to 
take some physical action which would alter 
a well's true potentials. The FPB may well 
agree. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. In the midst of 
Mr. Purvis’ investigation to determine 


whether or rot there was stolen or ille- 


gally produced oil in the east Texas oil 
field, Mr. Lewis P. Blanton, the man 
whom Dan Purvis had succeeded as 
Chairman of the Federal Petroleum 
Board, was ordered reinstated to the 
Federal Petroleum Board chairmanship 
by the Civil Service Commission, which 
acted under a mandatory regulation re- 
quiring that persons not given proper 
notice of discharge be reinstated. It had 
been determined by the Civil Service 
Commission that Mr. Blanton had not 
been given the required notice. Mr. 
Purvis was removed and Mr. Blanton 
was reinstated in September of 1961. 
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Mr. Blanton continues to serve as 
chairman of the Federal Petroleum 
Board at Kilgore. 

Now the hot oil scandal rocks the oil 
industry, with alleged illegal directional 
drilling and a probable theft of tens of 
millions of dollars worth of oil in the 
east Texas oilfield. 

When this whole investigation is com- 
pleted, Mr. President, and all the details 
are known, I think the lion’s share of 
credit for moving to uncover this illegal 
situation should go to Mr. Dan Purvis, 
former Chairman of the Federal Petro- 
leum Board of Kilgore. I am proud to 
have had the privilege of recommending 
Mr. Purvis for appointment at Kilgore. 

In a brief 5 months in office, Mr. Pur- 
vis began to uncover and make public to 
the oil and gas industry and the rest of 
the world the situation that now exists. 

This investigation is a matter of ma- 
jor import to the country, of grave im- 
portance to the oil and gas industry, and 
developments in it should be watched 
closely by the Congress, with a view to- 
ward taking any action necessary on a 
Federal level. 

It comes under the jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral agencies by virtue of the Connally 
Hot Oil Act of 1935. That act provides 
in part as follows: 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “contraband oil” means 
petroleum which, or any constituent part 
of which, was produced, transported, or with- 
drawn from storage in excess of the amounts 
permitted to be produced, transported, or 
withdrawn from storage under the laws of a 
State or under any regulation or order pre- 
scribed thereunder by any board, commission, 
Officer, or other duly authorized agency of 
such State, or any of the products of such 
petroleum. 

(3) The term “interstate commerce” 
means commerce between any point in a 
State and any point outside thereof, or 
between points within the same State but 
through any place outside thereof, or from 
any place in the United States to a foreign 
country, but only insofar as such commerce 
takes place within the United States. 

Sec. 3. The shipment or transportation 
in interstate commerce from any State of 
contraband oil produced in such State is 
hereby prohibited. For the purposes of this 
section contraband oil shall not be deemed 
to have been produced in a State if none 
of the petroleum constituting such contra- 
band oil, or from which it was produced or 
derived, was produced, transported, or with- 
drawn from storage in excess of the amounts 
permitted to be produced, transported, or 
withdrawn from storage under the laws of 
such State or under any regulation or order 
prescribed thereunder by any board, com- 
mission, officer, or other duly authorized 
agency of such State. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp several articles 
including an article from the Houston 
Post of Monday, May 7, 1962, entitled 
“Oil Theft Probe Near“; two articles 
from the Dallas Morning News of Sun- 
day, June 3, 1962, entitled “Rangers 
Called To Aid in Drilling Probe,” and 
“Ten More Oil Field Operators from 
East Texas Enjoined”; and also an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
Monday, June 4, 1962, entitled Oil 
Firms, State Sue Over Well-Slanting in 
East Texas Field; New Scandal Brews.” 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

From the Houston Post, May 7, 1962] 


Om. THEFT PROBE NEAR—SLANTING OF WELLS 
REPORTED 
(By Billy Thompson) 

Suspicion-loaded signs that some east 
Texas operators are stealing their neighbor’s 
oil by siphoning it through slant-down holes 
move nearer courtroom proof and well site 
showdown this week. 

Already, Texas Rangers are tracking down 
reports, rumors and tips in the fabulous oil 
empire—reminiscent of the early 1930's when 
the chaos of theft and violence required 
martial law in the derrick-dotted field. 

Next Friday morning a hearing will begin 
in a Longview courtroom on a temporary 
injunction issued last Thursday restraining 
the railroad commission from conducting 
an inclination survey of oil wells in and 
along the fairway of petroleum stretching 
from Upshur County southward through 
Gregg County to Cherokee County. 

Four days later, on May 15, the regulatory 
agency will hold its own hearing in Austin 
for operators to show cause why their pipe- 
line connections should not be severed. The 
order also requires the operators to show 
cause why they should not be required to 
comply with commission orders regarding the 
running of inclination surveys on their 
leases. 

The Longview and Austin hearings—one or 
both—may bring into the open, oilmen be- 
lieve, drilling and producing operations 
which smack of modern-day piracy. 

Also, the hearing rooms may become the 
stages from which small operators vent their 
feelings that the commission is “picking on 
them” and is “being run” by big oil com- 
panies. The claims have been made already 
to members of the regulatory agency in 
private. 

To these contentions, Chairman William J. 
Murray, Jr., counters: 

“I won't be a party to a whitewash. This 
is a battle between right and wrong, not 
major and independent.” 

The commission—long recognized as the 
leading oil regulatory body in existence— 
wants to check scores, perhaps hundreds, of 
wells to see if they were drilled within pre- 
scribed limits for hole drift, or whether 
their shafts have been deflected so greatly 
that the wells produce oil from under other 
leases, some removed from the well location. 

A commission rule prohibits the downward 
direction of a well being inclined more than 
3°. The regulation was issued a year 
ago when rumors of oil stealing by siph- 
oning became increasingly frequent. 

Commission investigators as well as com- 
pany probers have been checking out the 
rumors and tips for more than 2 years. In 
recent weeks the commission has beefed up 
its east Texas field staff in preparation for 
onsite checkouts. 

The hearing at Longview Friday will be at 
10 a.m. District Judge Sam B. Hall granted 
the temporary restraining order and will con- 
duct this week’s hearing. 

Two Gregg County oilmen asked the in- 
junction, contending that production of 
their oil wells would be damaged if they 
were forced to pull producing equipment 
from the wells for the surveys. 

The commission had anticipated its well 
check might turn to the courthouse and, at 
the time of the Longview injunction, was 
working on an order for the show-cause 
hearing. 

Murray said at week’s end that the two 
hearings “will not alter our timetable.” 

“After the show-cause hearing and a look 
at the record, we'll be ready to do battle in 
court or in the field,” he said. 
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He expects a courtroom fight “for I don't 
think many will comply” with the survey 
notices to some 60 operators by registered 
mail and the remainder by routine mail— 
and the commission's answer in Longview 
this week will be enough to sustain its posi- 
tion at that level, Murray believes. 

Matthews was acquitted on February 14. 
He testified during the trial that he shot 
Dorsey when Dorsey came at him with a 
knife. 

Matthews and his stepbrother, Walter Lee 
Snyder, testified during the trial that they 
were investigating directional drilling in 
Rusk, Gregg, and Upshur Counties. 

Snyder testified that Dorsey and Matthews 
had been discussing drilling activities, in- 
cluding directional drilling and the transfer 
of production to “dummy” oil wells. Snyder 
said Dorsey wanted to be paid for his infor- 
mation and said he had a lot of information 
that he would give if he were paid for it. 

Matthews, Snyder testified, told Dorsey 
that he would have to testify to the informa- 
tion in court. 

These indications of irregularities involv- 
ing directional drilling have come to light so 
far, the Post has learned. 

1. Last January, an oil well operated by a 
major company suddenly started producing 
drilling mud instead of oil. That meant 
that the driller of a nearby well was drilling 
a “deviated” hole under the land leased by 
the major. 

The driller of the nearby well was using 
what one oilman called “the best whipstock 
equipment in east Texas.“ Whipstocking is 
a technique that has been perfected in off- 
shore drilling where slant drilling is com- 
mon. 

Quite by accident, the hole cut into the 
shaft sunk by the major. The deviation was 
more than 3°, more like 90°, sources ac- 
quainted with the case said. 

2. Spot checks by commission investiga- 
tors along the east and west fringes of the 
field have turned up new and revived pro- 
ducing wells in places where technical con- 
siderations made a resumption of production 
very unlikely. 

3. Checks showed that wells reported to 
the commission as being in production were 
found not even to have transmission belts to 
drive the pumps. 

4. Signs identifying wells and leases were 
found to have been switched. Commission 
regulations require that these signs be dis- 
played. 

5. One well, recorded as producing oil 
from the Woodbine sand at a depth of about 
3,000 feet was found to have nearly 6,000 
feet of sucker rods in the hole. “Sucker 
rods” are a part of the pumping system of 
the well and can give an indication of the 
depth. 

Eight or nine rangers in the east Texas 
field area have been assigned to the case at 
the request of the commission. 

Murray said the help of the rangers was 
asked “to protect and investigate.” He said 
a member of the commission staff has been 
told that a “man has been hired to bump 
you off.” 

Last May, Chairman Murray, in answer to a 
Houston Post inquiry, revealed the railroad 
commission was concerned over reports that 
some wells, with their bores deviating ex- 
cessively, where being drilled in the east 
Texas field. 

Murray’s comment was mild way of saying 
that the commission had indications that 
some wells that had been dug at one site 
were tapping an oil reservoir under another 
operator’s lease. 

An oil country source familiar with the 
commission’s interest sized up such a situa- 
tion thusly: “This is the same as stealing 
from a lease tank.” 


w 
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Then the commission supplemented a long- 
standing regulation prohibiting “unneces- 
sary” well deviation with an order lim- 
iting such deivation to 3°. The new 
order carried instructions for operators 
to file a log of borehole surveys made in 
completing a well and for commission per- 
sonnel also to log the well. 

The order apparently drew only routine 
notice until Chairman Murray capped off a 
rising tide of rumors and tips with instruc- 
tions to the east Texas fleld district office at 
Kilgore to undertake a wide-scale inclination 
survey throughout the field. 

Roy D. Payne, district supervisor, began 
notifying a list of operators on April 20 that 
surveys would be run on their leases on dates 
the operator and commission could work 
out. 

Two groups of notifications were placed in 
the mails, asking the operators to certify 
willingness on a copy of the notice to be re- 
turned to the Kilgore office. 

Friday was the deadline for answers. Fail- 
ure to comply made the operator subject to 
having his pipeline (market) connections 
severed, or to other penalties. Fines up to 
$1,000 a day can be assessed for violating 
Texas oil regulations. 

The commission has declined to disclose 
the number of wells on the suspect list. 

However, the Post was told by sources 
close to the situation, “there are 200 or 300 
trouble spots,” indicating that as many as 
300 leases may be involved. The number of 
wells could total 1,000. 

In the commission’s files may be some of 
the strongest signs of violations. 

Monthly proration schedules published by 
the commission show the quota or allocation 
for every well in Texas, including those ex- 
empt from shutdown days. 

To get an allocation or an exemption an 
operator must file reports that his well was 
drilled and completed in conformance with 
regulations. 

Many of the suspect wells in east Texas 
are among the 3,900 marginal producers and 
thus can produce all month long. The pro- 
rated or good producer is subject to shut- 
down. 


Wells that cannot produce more than 20 
barrels a day are not subject to shutdown 
days by Texas statutes. 

Thus, an exempt well, with a producing 
capacity of 19 barrels a day, could produce 
570 barrels a 30-day month. On the other 
hand, a good 30-barrel well could produce 
only 240 barrels in the same month if Texas 
were on an 8-day proration schedule. 

Such a situation, observers think, has en- 
couraged illegal drilling and production. 
For some it has emerged into a way of life, 
like was during prohibition, 
commented one source. 

[From the Dallas Morning News, June 3, 
1962] 
RANGERS CALLED To AID IN DRILLING PROBE 
(By Fred Pass) 

KILGORE, Tex.—Texas Rangers began pa- 
trolling the large and rich east Texas oilfield 
in force Saturday. 

A contingent of some 25 rangers, aug- 
mented by a like number of Texas highway 
patrolmen, assembled in Kilgore and began 
working with Texas Railroad Commission in- 
vestigators who are making inclination tests 
of oil wells in the field. 

Presence of the rangers created rumor 
waves which quickly spread throughout the 
large oilfield area that martial law had been 
declared. Many people here still remember 
the days of the early 1930's, when martial 
law went into effect to bring order to the 
field and to prevent the running of hot oil, 
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But Ranger Sgt. Lester Robertson, of 
Dallas, who is in charge of the 50-man force, 
said no such action has been taken. 

“Martial law is not needed unless it gets 
to where we can’t handle the situation,” he 
said. “And the situation is a long way from 
that.” 

Sergeant Robertson said there has been no 
trouble “to speak of“ so far. He said the 
rangers would be on duty in the field as long 
as they are needed to assist the railroad com- 
mission. 

Ranger Capt. Bob Crowder, of Dallas, is ex- 
pected to take command of the group next 
week, The Officers are billeted in a Kilgore 
motel. 

The rangers and railroad commission per- 
sonnel are preventing the plugging or other 
alteration of wells before investigators can 
make tests to determine if any are drilled at 
illegal angles. 

The question of illegal directional drilling 
in the east Texas field is scheduled to get its 
first district court airing in Rusk County 
Courthouse at Henderson Monday. 

Hearings will begin at 9 a.m. in fourth 
district court. District Judge A. R. Stout, 
of Waxahachie, is scheduled to hear the first 
four civil suits which Humble ou Co. has 
filed against six operator-defendants and 
numerous other defendants. Judge Stout 
will substitute for District Judge J. C. Glad- 
ney, the regular judge of the court. 

The hearings follow a flurry of civil suits 
that were filed last week by large oil com- 
panies against east Texas field operators. 

By the weekend, three companies had filed 
eight suits in State and Federal courts, seek- 
ing injunctions to prevent operators from 
altering their wells until they can be investi- 
gated, and damages if the wells are 
found to be tapping their oil pools. 

These suits are in addition to action taken 
last week by the Texas Railroad Commission 
and attorney general’s office in Austin. 

Humble started the civil action a week ago 
Saturday by filing four suits in fourth dis- 
trict court here. They named as operator- 
defendants H. L. Long of Tyler, in two suits, 
Charles Stubblefield, of Tyler, in one suit 
with Long, A. E. McCubbin, J. S. McCubbin, 
and J. Rex Stegall, of Gregg County, in a 
third suit, and Judson Turner, of Overton, 
Rusk County, in the fourth suit. 

In addition to these six operators, the 
suits also named 12 other defendants, in- 
cluding several financial institutions, due to 
their interests in the leases in question. 

In these four suits, Humble asked court 
orders to prevent well alterations, and the 
right to make tests of the wells to determine 
location of the well bottoms. If the wells 
are found to be bottomed under their leases, 
the company also asks damages of nearly 
half a million dollars. 

These are the four suits on which hearing 
will be held Monday. 

Last Thursday, Humble followed with two 
more suits in fourth district court, naming 
W. O. Davis Jr., of Longview as operator-de- 
fendant. And on Friday, Continental Oil 
Co. petitioned the district court to restrain 
a Gregg County resident, Edwin G. Stanley, 
and others from al wells. 

Named defendants along with Stanley were 
Billy Bridwell, H. L. Long, R. H. Hedge, all 
of Tyler, Petroleum Pipeline & Storage Co. 
and the estate of W. H. McConnell, deceased. 

on these cases have been set for 
next Wednesday. 

Latest suit was filed on Friday in Federal 
district court in Tyler. Pan-American Pe- 
troleum was granted a temporary injunction 
against E. A. Major and O. M. Garvin, of 
Tyler, doing business as Major & Garvin 
Prod Co. The court order was to pre- 
vent plugging of wells. 

A hearing on permanent injimnction in this 
case has been set in Federal court for Mon- 
day, June 11. 


June 12 


From the Dallas Morning News, 
June 3, 1962] 
TEN More OILFIELD OPERATORS From 
East TEXAS ENJOINED 
(By Richard M. Morehead) 

AUSTIN, Tex.—Ten east Texas oilfield op- 
erators were placed under court orders here 
Saturday against interfering with deviation 
tests being made by the railroad commission. 

District Judge Herman Jones granted the 
commission a temporary injunction, which 
the regulatory agency said is needed to as- 
sist in its investigations, 

The same judge previously had granted 
court orders restr: three east Texas 
field operators from interfering with the in- 
clination tests, designed to determine 
whether wells were illegally slanted under- 
ground to draw oil from adjoining property. 
Surveys of these were underway this week- 
end. 

The commission meanwhile entered an 
emergency 15-day order against plugging 
of the big fleld's wells. An indefinite no- 
plugging order is in effect on 1,022 wells 
located on 162 leases, where the commission 
plans to make inclination surveys. 

Judge Jones’ latest order applies to the 
following operators and leases: 

H. L. Long, of Tyler: Willie Star lease, 
Daniel-Clark survey, Rusk County. 

E. W. Scates, of Longview: 0.53 acre, J. H. 
Watkins lease, Thomas Anderson survey, 
Rusk County; 23.5 acres, N. Ephriam lease, 
Daniel-Clark survey, Rusk County. 

Robert Cargill, of Longview: 191.25 acres, 
G. J. Turner lease, Thomas H. Smith and 
Hugh Henderson survey, Rusk County. 

Tom Cook, Jr., of Longview: 25.68 acres, 
Major Kennedy lease, Daniel-Clark survey, 
Rusk County. 

Owen H. Thomas, of Kilgore: 25.86 acres, 
Arthur Kennedy lease, Daniel-Clark survey, 
Rusk County. 

J.D. Laird, of Kilgore: 56 acres, G. Ephriam 
lease, Daniel-Clark survey, Rusk County. 

Elba Oil Co.: 100.08 acres, Monroe Holt 
lease, Daniel-Clark survey; 43 acres, Z. H. 
Dorsey lease, R. Miller survey; and 96.78 
acres, L. R. Jacobs lease, R. Miller survey, 
all Rusk County. 

T. C. Morrow, of Corsicana: 58 acres, Her- 
ring-Thornhill lease, R. W. Smith survey, 
Rusk County. 

J. K. Maxwell, of Kilgore: 35 acres, W. M. 
Sexton lease, Daniel-Clark survey, Rusk 
County. 

Amtex Oil Co.: 30 acres, Bob Woods lease, 
Isaac Skillern survey, Gregg County. 

“The commission has reason to anticipate 
and does anticipate that the owners of the 
above-described leases will refuse to allow 
the commission to conduct its investigation 
into their leases,” said Attorney General Will 
Wilson's petition. 

It said that operators, their employees, and 
agents needed to be restrained by court from 
interfering with the inclination surveys. 

The petition named as defendants along 
with Elba Oil Co., Mrs. Virginia Gibson and 
W. O. Davis, Jr., of Longview; T. C. Morrow, 
of Corsicana; and J. K. Maxwell, of Kilgore. 
As codefendants with Amtex Oil Co., it named 
J. L. Gulley, Raymond H. Hedge, and J. L. 
Patton, of Tyler; A. E. McCubbin, J. S. Me- 
Cubbin, Rex Stegall, G. V. Yoachum, and 
Carter-Jones Drilling Co., Inc. (J. K. Maxwell, 
vice president), all of Kilgore. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 4, 1962] 
Ou Firms, STATE SUE Over WELL-SLANTING 
IN East Texas FIELD; New SCANDAL Brews 


DaLLas.—While the eyes of Texas have 
been riveted in recent weeks on the activi- 
ties of Billie Sol Estes, a new State scandal 
has been brewing in the Nation’s largest oil 
pool—the east Texas field. 
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Preliminary investigations by Texas offi- 
cials indicate that scores, and perhaps hun- 
dreds, of wells in the 32-year-old field have 
been intentionally slanted underground by 
some producers to enable them to tap oil re- 
serves lying beneath neighboring leases. 
These wells, investigators believe, have 
drained millions of dollars of oil that did 
not legally belong to those producing it. 

Rumors that the east Texas field was 
riddled with slanted wells cropped up several 
weeks ago when the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, the State’s oil regulatory agency, 
sought permission from 60 producers to 
check their wells in the field. Most of the 
producers at first refused to submit to the 
State study but later relented in the face 
of threats that pipeline connections to the 
wells would be severed. 

Friday, the matter broke into the courts 
when the State of Texas and two major oil 
companies filed suits against several pro- 
ducers in connection with the slanting 
charges. The companies filing suit were 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), and Conti- 
nental Oil Co. The Texas suit charged four 
oilmen and one company with illegal pro- 
duction of oil in the east Texas field and 
sought penalties totaling $3,442,000. The 
company suits sought a court order to run 
surveys on several leases to determine if 
suspect wells were slanted and bottomed 
out on the companies’ properties. 


FEDERAL AID TO INVESTIGATE 


The Federal Government also announced 
it was entering the case. John Kelly, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior Department, 
said he is sending a representative of his 
office to east Texas to investigate reports that 
slant-well operators are violating the so- 
called Connally Hot Oil Act, a Federal law 
prohibiting interstate transportation of oil 
produced in violation of State regulations. 

Most oil wells slant somewhat from the 
vertical as a drilling bit cuts its way down 
through hard rock formations. Some wells 
are even intentionally slanted to obtain 
better surface drilling locations. But the 
east Texas case involves the intentional 
slanting of wells long distances to tap oil 
reserves under other people’s leases. One 
investigator said there are indications wells 
have been slanted as much as three-quarters 
of a mile horizontally in the east Texas field. 

“We've been a bit taken by surprise by 
the technological advances in directional 
drilling we are discovering,” said William I. 
Murray, chairman of the railroad commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Murray said the State went to court 
because at 2 a.m, one morning last week, 
commission employees spotted one operator 
dumping cement in two suspect wells. The 
cement effectively blocks efforts to test a well 
for deviation. 

Shortly after the suits were filed Friday 
morning, the Commission issued an order 
prohibiting all operators in the east Texas 
field from plugging any well for the next 15 
days. “We're not making any broad-scale 
accusations as yet,” said Mr. Murray, “but 
we have strong indications that our regula- 
tions have been violated. We will probably 
run tests on at least 200 wells at the start 
and if the tests show violations, the investi- 
gation will be greatly broadened.” The field 
has some 19,000 wells. 

The Continental Oil suit was directed 
against the same defendants named in the 
well-plugging suit filed by the State. They 
are Edwin G. Stanley of Kilgore, a former 
commission employee, H. L. Long, Billy 
Bridewell, R. H. Hedge, and Petroleum Pipe- 
line & Storage Co., all of Tyler. If tests show 
the defendants’ six wells are draining oil 
from beneath Conoco leases, as the company 
said in the suit it suspects, Conoco asks that 
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it be awarded in excess of $255,000 in 
damages for an estimated loss of 80,000 
barrels of crude oil. None of the defendants 
could be reached immediately for comment. 

When Mr. Stanley worked for the railroad 
commission, he had the job of trapping oil 
operators who illegally deviated oil wells in 
the State. 


HUMBLE ASKS TESTS ON 45 WELLS 


Humble filed six suits in Rusk County 
court asking for directional tests on 45 wells 
it said it suspects are illegally taking oil 
from under Humble leases. If the tests show 
this to be the case, Humble seeks in excess 
of $1,438,082 in damages and asks the court 
to permanently enjoin further production 
from the 45 wells. 

One of the 45 wells, Humble charges, ac- 
tually penetrated a Humble well 330 feet 
inside Humble’s lease line, causing estimated 
$28,000 damage. 

Mr, Long is chief defendant in two of the 
Humble suits. The principal defendants in 
the others are Nortex Oil & Gas Co. of Dal- 
las, Judson Turner and Carter-Jones Drilling 
Co. of Kilgore, W. O. Davis & Elba Co. of 
Longview, and A. E. McCubbin, J. S. McCub- 
bin and J. Rex Stegall, all of Kilgore. 

On the east Texas field in general investi- 
gators hint that disclosures so far only touch 
the surface of a potentially major scandal. 
One said he would not be surprised if as 
much as half of the field’s production comes 
from illegally slanted wells. The east Texas 
field is permitted to produce at the rate of 
129,182 barrels daily this month, with regu- 
lated wells limited to the equivalent of just 
8 full days’ output. 


WILD EARLY DAYS RECALLED 


The east Texas field investigation stirs 
memories of the wild early days of the giant 
pool. Within 2 years after its discovery in 
1930, production from the field soared to 
such heights it broke the crude oil price. 
Oil sold then for as little as 10 cents a barrel. 
National Guard troops were ordered out to 
close the field by force. After a long legal 
battle, the State was permitted to impose 
regulation of oil production in Texas in 
relation to market demand. East Texas 
crude currently sells for $3.10 a barrel. 

After State production regulations were 
imposed, however, many producers continued 
to produce oil illegally. Some even tapped 
into pipelines owned by others. They then 
took this illegal oil across State lines to sell 
it. These activities led to passage of the 
Connally Act by Congress in 1934. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY UNDER 
LEADERSHIP OF EDWARD R. 
MURROW 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
my purpose is to manifest my approval— 
in fact, my admiration—of the real and 
needful service for our Nation rendered 
throughout the world by the U.S, In- 
formation Agency since very shortly fol- 
lowing the appointment by President 
Kennedy of Edward R. Murrow to 
head this important Agency. 

The U.S. Information Agency has be- 
come one of the tremendously important 
governmental agencies in our cold war 
effort. He has inspired it with a new 
sense of purpose and direction in its task 
of convincing the peoples of the world 
that our policies are in harmony with 
their legitimate aspirations for freedom, 
progress, and peace. 

To carry out these objectives, this 
Agency operates 214 posts in 99 countries 
throughout the world. On occassions, I 
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have criticized the manner in which 
many of our oversea Federal employ- 
ees—I prefer to call them relaxed Amer- 
icans—conduct themselves and perform 
their duties. Among them are a few of 
the 1,275 Americans working for the U.S. 
Information Agency abroad. I am 
happy to report that under the efficient 
direction of Ed Murrow, these relaxed 
few are being weeded out as quickly as 
possible and most of them have already 
been forcibly removed from the payroll 
by Director Murrow. 

Few men in public life bring to their 
offices the fine experience, background, 
understanding, and imagination that 
Ed Murrow has brought to the post of 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency. 
Under his leadership, the USIA has 
adopted two outstanding characteristics. 

First, there has been an increased 
emphasis on honest reporting. Gone 
are the futile and foolish attempts to 
picture us as a nation without faults or 
shortcomings. The world today is too 
small to try to distort events for propa- 
ganda purposes. The mass media of 
communications are rapidly becoming 
available to people everywhere. As Ed 
Murrow once put it: 

I think our credibility is our great asset 
and we cannot suppress information if we 


wanted to. There are too many other 
sources, 


The truth is our most important weap- 
on, and people the world over will re- 
spond to it in the long run. 

Second, there has been every effort to 
focus the news on important events 
rather than cover all news across the 
board. For example, developments in 
Berlin were covered extensively so that 
people throughout the world would be 
aware of our determination to defend 
freedom and of our refusal to retreat 
an inch in the face of threats and 
ultimatums from Communist aggressors. 
In southeast Asia—one of the hotspots 
of the cold war—USLA material has 
been circulated even in Communist-held 
territory. In Latin America, the Alli- 
ance for Progress has been well pub- 
licized and is constantly being stressed 
by USIA officials. Our space program 
has also been singled out for intensive 
coverage. 

One measure of the success of this 
Agency is the amount of money spent by 
the Soviet bloc in jamming its broad- 
casts. It is estimated that $112 million 
was spent last year by Communist na- 
tions simply to jam Voice of America 
broadcasts. That amount, and probably 
more, is being spent this year in attempt- 
ing to jam our USIA broadcasts. This is 
almost as much money as the total USIA 
budget. Under Director Murrow our 
citizens are receiving full value for our 
expenditures. 

Mr. President, this Agency gives sig- 
nificant support to our policy abroad. 
Through the Voice of America, maga- 
zines, books, pamphlets, libraries, and 
educational movies, the USIA is grad- 
ually succeeding in setting forth a true 
picture of our Nation and its goals. 
Without this effort, the Soviet Union 
would have an immeasurable propa- 
ganda advantage. We are fortunate in 
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having the capable leadership of Edward 
R. Murrow, and can expect that the 
agency will continue its present high 
level of accomplishment. Mr. Murrow 
is indeed a truly great and patriotic 
American. 


THE FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I received a letter from an 
Ohioan which I believe is quite inter- 
esting. In the first sentence he thanks 
me for having voted against the new 
farm program. Later in his letter he 
states: 


Last year we raised a bumper corn crop on 
165 acres. In fact we averaged 137 bushels to 
the acre. This year half of our bins are still 
full because we have not fed it up so in- 
stead of putting out 167 acres we figured 
on putting out probably 80 or 90 acres. 
Along comes good old Uncle Sam and he 
offered me $54 an acre not to plant a 
little over 50 acres. Now Senator, this land 
was purchased, most of it, for not to exceed 
$50 an acre and the Government now wants 
to pay me $54 an acre not to raise corn. 
Now, ordinarily I would have said no, I don't 
want a Government handout, but last year 
they came around and reappraised my farm 
double the appraised value and then raised 
the rate so that my real estate taxes have 
gone up a little over $3,000 for the year. So 
I just figured if the Federal Government 
wants to help me pay my taxes I would take 
it and now believe me, the funny thing about 
it was, the minute you sign the contract 
you get half of the money right then and 
there and the other half, once they have 
checked and decided you are complying and 
staying within the crop allotment. How 
silly can we get? 


This citizen manifests a great fairness, 
but, like all others, when the giving 
hand is stretched out he takes what the 
Federal Government has to offer. He 
paid less than $50 an acre for his land, 
yet he is now getting $54 an acre not to 
use it at all. We can well understand 
why we are getting into trouble on the 
Federal level. 

(At this point Mrs. NEUBERGER as- 
sumed the chair as Presiding Officer.) 


THE NORTH PACIFIC FISHERY 


Mr, BARTLETT. Madam President, 
yesterday the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] and my col- 
league from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
and of the country the fact that the 
fisheries problems of this Nation do not 
have the rating or ranking in the Fed- 
eral Government to which they are en- 
titled. These Senators pointed out that 
unless the fisheries are elevated, in terms 
of national policy, disaster may well fall 
upon this industry, which has been so 
important in many ways for so long 
insofar as the United States is concerned, 
but which, on account of the lack of at- 
tention, is rapidly going to the bottom 
of the ocean in every way. 

Madam President, I had the privilege 
of reading last night an informed article 
or. this subject, insofar as it relates to 
the fishery in the North Pacific Ocean. 
The article was written by Mr. Edward 
W. Allen of Seattle, Wash., who this year 
is chairman of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission, and who is 
known everywhere throughout the world 
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as one of the greatest international law- 
yers on maritime matters. 

The article is entitled “Fighting for 
Fish,” and appeared in the May issue of 
the International Oceanographic Foun- 
dation magazine known as “Sea Fron- 
tier.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the article—so informative, so descrip- 
tive, so meaningful in terms of the 
discussion had yesterday between the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] and my colleague [Mr. 
GrUENING]—may be printed in the 
Recorp following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FIGHTING For FISH 
(By Edward W. Allen) 

“Pish disdain to recognize political bound- 
aries," and fishermen are often just as 
obdurate if not restrained. With modern 
power, refrigeration, and other facilities, they 
now can roam the world, and those of some 
nations already do. This may not only 
affect the future supply of much needed food 
resources, but also the longed for peace of 
the world. 

Nowhere are both of these perils better 
illustrated than in the North Pacific where 
four great nations abut from different angles 
waters which contain some of the richest 
fisheries anywhere to be found. Will these 
nations add to the current world confusion, 
or will they lead the way toward solving the 
problem of peaceful and rational utilization 
of these riches of the sea? 

When Secretary Stettinius’ reorganizers re- 
vamped the Department of State, they elimi- 
nated the division on fisheries which Cordell 
Hull had established, and turned its func- 
tions over to a mere clerkship. “What,” said 
an Assistant Secretary, “has this Department 
to do with a can of fish on a grocer's shelf?” 
When asked whether a Russian, a Japanese, 
and an American fishing boat contending for 
the same fish out in the middle of the North 
Pacific might not create an international 
problem, he shrugged his shoulders and said 
they hadn’t thought of that. 


A VERY REAL PROBLEM 


Now, however, the division of the Depart- 
ment (eventually reinstated by Robert Loy- 
ett, when he was Under Secretary) is giving 
this very problem some live and lusty 
thoughts. For today in the open North 
Pacific, Japanese are catching millions of 
American-spawned salmon. Japanese and 
Soviet trawlers are taking billions of pounds 
of groundfish on the Alaska side of the Bering 
Sea, and both are threatening to enter the 
expansive Continental Shelf, of the Gulf of 
Alaska, with commercial trawling gear. 

There is an historical as well as a geo- 
graphical difference between the fisheries of 
the North Pacific and North Atlantic. 

Whether or not Portuguese and Breton 
fishermen reached the Grand Banks prior to 
the voyage of Columbus, there is no doubt 
that these banks have been fished for cen- 
turies by fishermen from so many countries 
that no nation can legitimately claim supe- 
rior rights. Their practices blend with the 
original Hugo Grotius concept of “freedom 
of the seas,” although by recent agreement 
the countries concerned are now seeking to 
promote conservation in the area. 

If we forget the days of whaling when New 
England barks penetrated almost every nook 
of the whole Pacific, it is almost correct to 
say that prior to World War II, Asiatic fish- 
ermen stayed on their side and American 
fishermen on theirs. A temporary exception 
occurred when in the 1930's the Japanese, 
seemingly with acquiescence of Washington 
officials, entered the king crab fishery of 
eastern Bering Sea, then secretly expanded 
into salmon fishing. But when this was 
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discovered, and Secretary Hull protested, 
Japan withdrew its salmon vessels. 

Although Japan early developed floating 
salmon canneries, salmon fishing neverthe- 
less continued to be a coastal rather than a 
deep sea pursuit by all four of the North 
Pacific countries—Japan, Russia, the United 
States, and Canada. And halibut, the next 
most important fishery in the northeastern 
Pacific, was by nature confined to the Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Pacific Coast halibut having become severe- 
Iy depleted, in 1923 the United States and 
Canada created a commission to investigate 
the situation. Although halibut had been 
fished in the Atlantic for centuries, and 
incidentally overfished in recent times, little 
was known about the species biologically. 
This commission revolutionized ocean fish- 
ery research. Instead of individual scientists 
each going his own way, the director organ- 
ized a team to carry out a systematic pro- 
gram which exposed the home life of halibut 
from the egg to the “whale,” as an extra 
large halibut is called. Creation of a new 
commission with regulatory power was rec- 
ommended. Instead, the Governments of 
Canada and the United States gave the old 
commission power to make regulations 
which, when approved by the Executives of 
the two Governments, became law in both 
countries. This Commission has had re- 
markable success. It has restored the fish- 
ery to practically maximum sustainable pro- 
duction and has demonstrated what can be 
done by intelligent and friendly interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Similarly, in 1937 the same nations 
created a commission to deal with the once 
enormous but almost vanished Fraser River 
sockeye salmon runs. Its research disclosed 
that as a result of rock slides into Hell's 
Gate Canyon, which were erroneously 
thought to have been removed, there were 
certain stages of the water at which the 
salmon were unable to ascend the terrific 
cataracts and reach their spawning grounds. 
Because the fluctuation in the height of the 
water at the Canyon sometimes reaches the 
astounding figure of 100 feet, old-fashioned 
fish ladders could not meet the situation 
and a new type of fishway was successfully 
devised. Intensive research and intelligent 
management have enabled this commission, 
also, to boast a splendid success story. 

TO HELP, NOT HINDER 

So these important northeast Pacific fish- 
erles were developed, investigated, regulated, 
and exclusively pursued under joint United 
States and Canadian management. It is but 
natural that these two nations should feel 
that they had established superior rights 
to them and that international law should 
be construed so as to foster rather than 
to obstruct the conservation of the valuable 
food resources of the sea. At first these 
claims were termed “historic rights,“ and 
might well have been sustainable under 
analogous concepts of international law, but 
under pressure of theoretical government 
economists these rights were developed into 
what became known as the principle of 
abstention. Briefly, this means that 
where a nation has exclusively developed a 
coastal fishery, has subjected it to conser- 
vation research and regulation, and is mak- 
ing substantially full use of it on a sus- 
tainable yleld basis, other nations should 
abstain from permitting their fishermen to 
enter the fishery, regardless of the distance 
the fishery extends offshore. 

In 1951 the so-called “Tripartite” fisheries 
treaty was negotiated between the United 
States, Canada and Japan, wherein all three 
nations committed themselves to the con- 
servation of ocean fisheries generally, and 
Japan agreed that abstention by it applied 
to American salmon and halibut. An ex- 
pansive research program encompassing the 
huge area of the northern Pacific Ocean, in- 
cluding Bering Sea, has been carried on, in- 
spired by two features of the treaty. One 
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was to prove whether the United States and 
Canada were themselves complying with the 
conservation requirements for continued 
abstention by Japan. The other was to show 
whether the provisional line specified in the 
treaty protocol (175° W.), east of which the 
Japanese would abstain from fishing sal- 
mon, should be shifted. 


THE ROVING SALMON 


The line was originally assumed to divide 
American from Asiatic salmon. Research 
disclosed that the Bristol Bay red salmon 
did not have the sagacity to stay home on 
their own side of the ocean, but were en- 
ticed by apparently green pastures to the 
westward so that at certain stages of their 
life practically all of them could be inter- 
cepted by the Japanese west of the provi- 
sional line. In fact, there were found to 
be some areas west of the line where practi- 
cally all the red salmon were of Alaskan 
origin at certain times, and under United 
States interpretation of the treaty, were en- 
titled to protection. On the other hand, in 
alternate years Siberian pink salmon seemed 
to hanker for the flavor of American waters 
east of the line; but these are not caught by 
American fishermen, who, unlike the Jap- 
anese, are not operative far offshore. 

Affirmative action by the commission re- 
quires unanimity, but on the one hand the 
United States has not succeeded in having 
the line shifted westward, and on the other 
hand the Japanese are still obligated to ab- 
stain from American salmon and halibut. 
The Tripartite Treaty may continue indefi- 
nitely, but it may be terminated in June, 
1963, or thereafter, by any party giving a 
year’s notice. 

The North Pacific picture has changed 
radically in the last few years. The inten- 
sive trawling in Bering Sea not only 
threatens the halibut stock there, but may 
even be excessive as to other ground fish, 
and if extended into the Gulf of Alaska it 
may imperil the work of both the halibut 
and salmon commissions despite the inspir- 
ing, example of successful international co- 
operation they have set before the world. 

So far the Russians have not sought 
American salmon, but they now have a sal- 
mon treaty with Japan which not only re- 
sults in reducing the Japanese catch of Si- 
berian salmon, but naturally increases their 
longing for American salmon. Whether the 
Japanese will consider it desirable to termi- 
nate the Tripartite Treaty is an open ques- 
tion. There are arguments both ways. 

The Geneva conferences of 1958 and 1960 
on the “Law of the Sea” by no means solved 
the problems of the North Pacific. The 
members of the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission from all three nations 
are striving diligently to find answers, but 
the future is guesswork. There is at least 
one assertion which can be made with confi- 
dence—the present North Pacific fishery 
situation is one of increasingly precarious 
perplexities. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Alaska. 

I wish to repeat what we stated yes- 
terday. When my colleague from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT] was a Delegate in the 
House of Representatives from Alaska, 
before Alaska became a State, he and I 
and the late distinguished Richard Neu- 
berger, husband of the present occupant 
of the chair, along with the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and other 
Senators, tried for many years to con- 
vince the State Department of the fact 
that fisheries are an important eco- 
nomic segment of the United States and 
therefore ought to be considered on a 
policy level in the State Department. 
We never could get that result, though 
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Mr. Lovett at one time elevated the con- 
sideration of the problem. 

I have known of international confer- 
ences on trade, some of the GATT agree- 
ments, and some of the other agree- 
ments the United States enters into, 
which spend 3 or 4 weeks talking about 
machine tools, automobiles, grain—and 
perhaps rightly so—and, when the con- 
ference Members are at the point of 
preparing to go home, finishing negotia- 
tions, somebody will present for consid- 
eration the problem of international 
fisheries. This is the way we have been 
negotiating our fisheries agreements. It 
happens because, at the policy level in 
the State Department, there is no one 
who can stand up and talk about the 
problem. 

What happens? When one goes to an 
international fisheries conference one 
sees someone from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, or perhaps someone under a 
subhead of a subdepartment of the 
State Department, who sits across the 
table from Cabinet ministers, to do the 
negotiating. He has two strikes against 
him before he starts. This is what the 
Senator from Alaska and I are talking 
about this morning. 

I hope the State Department will read 
the colloquy. We have talked about this 
problem for many years, yet we seem un- 
able to make any progress in respect to 
it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I could not agree 
more absolutely with the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish the Vice 
President could be doing the negotiating 
on our side. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am glad the Vice 
President is still in the Chamber, to lis- 
ten to this discussion, which I know is 
of great interest to him. 

Men like Donald L. McKernan, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, and William C. Herrington, 
special assistant to the Under Secretary 
for Fisheries and Wildlife of the Depart- 
men of State, are knowledgeable and 
well informed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But they have no 
authority. 

Mr. BARTLETT. They have no au- 
thority. They have no policymaking 
authority whatsoever. 

I know the Senator will agree with me 
when I say that if Governor Egan, of 
Alaska, had not acted promptly, affirm- 
atively, and decisively the other day 
when the Japanese fishing fleet started 
to fish in the coastal waters of Alaska, 
probably many more Japanese fishing 
vessels would be there today, fishing the 
resources which are Alaskan in origin 
and upon which the fishermen from the 
State of Oregon, and from the State of 
Washington, as well as Alaskans, have 
customarily depended for a considerable 
amount of their livelihood. We must 
protect the fishery or a great industry 
will be lost and a hardship will be 
brought to many people. 


KEEPING THE ECONOMY MOVING 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
previously I presented the Senate the 
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fact that some businessmen blame the 
recent stock market break on high taxes, 
an unbalanced budget, Government in- 
tervention in the steel industry, and the 
influcnce of large unions. 

But in 1929 the budget was balanced, 
taxes were low, there was no Govern- 
ment intervention, and there were no 
large unions. Nevertheless the stock 
market break was far more severe and 
far more serious. 

Rather than allocate responsibility, it 
seems to me we should now be consid- 
ering positive and constructive action. 
In that connection I refer to a thought- 
provoking article by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, one of the wiser men of this Na- 
tion, entitled, “To Get the Economy 
Moving.” 

In the article Mr. Lippmann said: 


It is no explanation of the situation to 
say that businessmen do not like Kennedy 
and the Democrats and are therefore afraid 
to invest. They did not like Truman in 
1950 but they did invest. They liked and 
trusted Eisenhower in 1960 but they did not 
do anything to save the 1960 Eisenhower 
recovery from being aborted. The truth is 
that the great movements of the business 
cycle are not caused by incidents, personali- 
ties, or political parties, but by continental 
and global tides of supply and demand. 


Recently the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury delivered an address in which he 
suggested a tax reduction next year. 

Mr. Lippmann’s article reminds one of 
a famous American slogan: “Eventu- 
ally—Why Not Now?” 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article entitled To Get 
the Economy Moving,” published in the 
Herald Tribune this morning, be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To Get THE ECONOMY MOVING 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

While there is wide agreement that a tax 
cut is needed, there is an important differ- 
ence of opinion on when it should be put 
into effect. The administration’s position is 
that a tax cut should be voted in the next 
session of Congress, if possible early in 1963. 
If this is done, the effects of the cut will 
not at best be felt until some 10 months 
from now. 

There are others who think that it is im- 
prudent to wait so long, that what the econ- 
omy needs is the stimulation of additional 
demand in the near future. This could be 
had by action in this session of Congress to 
cut by a few percentage points the withhold- 
ing from payrolls for taxes, as well as the 
installment payments in September and Jan- 
uary for incomes and corporations. Eighty 
percent of personal income tax is paid in the 
form of withheld wages and salaries. The 
economic effect of an income tax cut on in- 
come and spending would be felt by the be- 
ginning of the month after it was enacted. 

The argument for waiting until next year 
rests on the idea that if taxes are cut before 
the tax structure is reformed (as proposed by 
the administration), Congress is likely to 
lose interest in tax reform. The adminis- 
tration’s current view is that for the long 
run tax reform is very important and that 
it should not be sidetracked by the popular- 
ity of ataxcut. On the contrary, the unpop- 
ular features of tax reform should be made 
more palatable by the tax cut. 

This may be a correct estimate of con- 
gressional psychology. The question is 
whether the prospects of the economy today 
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do not require a decision to stimulate and 
prolong the recovery and avert a recession. 
Tax reform may be more difficult if the re- 
covery is promoted and sustained by a tax 
cut. But everything will be more difficult 
if the recovery is aborted before it has been 
achieved. 

There is ground for thinking that the 
underlying trend is not toward a full re- 
covery. I myself believe that this is the 
determining cause of the bear market in 
stocks which has been in existence since 
December. It is true that consumer buying 
is good, including automobiles and houses, 
but against this we find that inventories 
are being kept extremely low, that while 
hours of work have been steady, unemploy- 
ment remains high. 

Most disturbing and most significant is the 
fact that plans to purchase plant and equip- 
ment—which is the backbone of full employ- 
ment and a high rate of growth—are dis- 
appointingly small. Early in January the 
administration was hoping for a rise of 14 
percent above the 1961 capital investment 
level. Today, the figures for May show that 
current business plans indicate a rise of only 
about 8 percent, which is no more than it was 
back in February. If this continues, the 
chances are that the Kennedy recovery, like 
the Eisenhower recovery of 1960, will grind to 
a halt. 

It is no explanation of the situation to say 
that businessmen do not like Kennedy and 
the Democrats, and are therefore afraid to 
invest. They did not like Truman in 1950 
but they did invest. They liked and trusted 
Eisenhower in 1960, but they did not do any- 
thing to save the 1960 Eisenhower recovery 
from being aborted. The truth is that the 
great movements of the business cycle are 
not caused by incidents, personalities, or 
political parties, but by continental and 
global tides of supply and demand. 

It is no accident that the Kennedy re- 
covery of 1962 has become throttled down 
as the true budget of income and product 
accounts has been coming into balance. The 
truth is that the American economy, far 
from being inflationary, is in fact being 
pressed down by strong deflationary pres- 
sure. Many do not see this because they are 
confused by the administrative budget which 
does not tell the true story. In that budget 
there is a deficit. But in the really signifi- 
cant budget—the income accounts—there is 
a premature balance achieved before re- 
covery has been completed. In an economy 
with large unemployment and low utiliza- 
tion of plant capacity this balance of the 
income accounts is deflationary. 

The reason why a tax cut is desirable is 
that it will relieve the deflationary pressure. 

It is to the problem of our throttled re- 
covery that the administration ought, I 
think, to address itself primarily. I do not 
say that tax reform is not important and 
desirable. But recovery is more important 
and recovery should not be jeopardized by 
the legislative prospects for tax reform. 

As for the reforms themselves, I must con- 
fess at once that I do not understand the 
proposals well enough yet to write about 
them at all. I feel reasonably certain, how- 
ever, that the controversial items which are 
holding up the 1962 tax reform bill are not 
big enough to be of such crucial importance 
that they must have first priority. 

The President’s first priority is to get the 
economy moving. 


rr — —— 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 


There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 10802) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior and re- 
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lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] to strike out, 
on page 31, line 12, the figure 82,000, 
000” and insert in lieu thereof the figure 
“$6,000,000”. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I wish to address myself to a problem 
which involves the amendment now 
pending with relation to access roads. 
I wish also to invite the attention of 
Senators to a subject which is directly 
involved in the problem of stumpage and 
forest timber sales. 

When the committee was considering 
the bill, I, along with my colleague from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], asked that 
the Forest Service supply certain infor- 
mation for the committee. The distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HavDEN] joined in the request. The ma- 
terial is available in the hearing record 
starting at page 1102. It shows that 
there is room for substantial improve- 
ment. 

At a hearing held in Portland, Oreg., 
last week by the Committee on Com- 
merce there was discussion of the Forest 
Service timber sales program. The sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon was present. 
The junior Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], the present occupant of the 
chair, was vitally interested, and sent 
certain information to the committee. 
In the hearing it was suggested that the 
problem be discussed on the floor during 
the consideration of the appropriation 
of funds for the Forest Service. I 
agreed, because there is no doubt that 
the lumber industry is experiencing 
great difficulties in competition with the 
Canadians. We in the Pacific North- 
west area know of that competition. 
One of the factors is the national for- 
est timber availability. 

Our first point of interest was whether 
the timber sale performance matched 
the basis on which funds were appro- 
priated. It definitely does not. 

In fiscal year 1961 there was a ter- 
rible fall down in national forest timber 
sale performance. Only 77 percent of 
the timber offered for sale was sold. In 
the region represented by the Senators 
from California only 62 percent of fi- 
nanced timber was sold. In the Idaho- 
Montana region it was 79 percent. In 
the Oregon-Washington region 82 per- 
cent was sold. In the Rocky Mountain 
region—Colorado, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming—only 44 percent of the timber 
financed for sale was sold; and in 
Alaska a mere 31 percent was sold. The 
Lake States region—Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Illinois, and so forth— 
shows a record of only 64 percent sold. 
The record in previous years has some- 
times been better and sometimes worse. 
It is a very spotty record. It must be 
improved starting right now. 

Over the years we have been very con- 
siderate of the needs of the Forest 
Service. We have continually granted 
budget requests and we have added funds 
on occasion. I do not regret that we 
have done this. There may be some ex- 
tenuating circumstances but I am in- 
terested in results not excuses. I think 
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the Forest Service can improve and my 
remarks today are intended to see that 
they do so. 

The point I want to make perfectly 
clear on the record is that the Forest 
Service has an obligation to offer for 
sale the full amount of timber that the 
budget plans will be sold. If circum- 
stances come up where this is not prac- 
tical or possible we should be advised. 

From here on out it should be crystal 
clear that the timber sale business in- 
volves a direct obligation on the part of 
the Forest Service. Timber sales plans 
should be made early and available for 
local mills to plan on. The industry 
should be able to count on the fact that 
99 times out of 100 a timber sale that 
is planned will be made when it was 
planned and in the approximate volume 
planned. If some hitch develops, a sub- 
stitute sale should be ready. 

The Forest Service must arrange its 
affairs so that these sales are made with 
clocklike regularity. 

This is a $100 million business. It 
must be operated like a business and a 
business run on humane standards. 
Efficiency must become a watchword but 
I do not want to suggest that I am urging 
that the Forest Service develop a cold, 
impersonal, business machine operated 
like a coffee vending machine. What is 
needed is performance according to plans 
and plans that are based on doing the 
utmost to sell all of the timber permis- 
sible under sustained yield rules. We 
have communities and payrolls depend- 
ent upon this timber. Their legitimate 
needs must be met. 

The second thing that must be done 
is to modernize the allowable cuts. If 
more timber can be properly added to 
allowable cuts this must be done and 
done promptly. If there are reasons 
why the allowable cut cannot be in- 
creased, then we and the local people 
should know those reasons. In some 
cases allowable cuts are held back be- 
cause lands burned in the past decades 
have still not been reforested. If this 
is the case—the funds should be sought. 
In other cases the full allowable cut 
cannot be reached because of a lack of 
roads or road use. I shall offer an 
amendment to take care of some of these 
road problems. I should not have to do 
this—the budget requests should clearly 
set forth these fund needs. 

If rotation ages can be reduced—or 
there is a change in log utilization stand- 
ards—the allowable cuts should reflect 
these factors. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that 
I do not propose that the Forest Serv- 
ice figure out how to log the wilderness 
areas. On the presently commercial 
forest land outside of wilderness, there 
is plenty of ability to grow timber with- 
out trespassing on the little timber that 
is today in wilderness and limited areas. 

To accomplish these two basic sugges- 
tions there are several things that must 
be done. First, the Chief of the Forest 
Service must take a good hard look at 
procedures presently being followed and 
institute the necessary reforms. 

Second, the people concerned with de- 
veloping the budget in the Department 
and the Budget Bureau as well as in 
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the Congress need to have better work- 
ing tools. 

This can be accomplished by making 
annual reports more than historical doc- 
uments—by converting them to work- 
ing tools. Efficient management re- 
quires that executive levels be on top of 
developments. They need to know early 
what is happening and at the same time, 
the operating levels need to know the 
level of performance expected. 

The forest industry suggested to Sec- 
retary Freeman some information that 
they think is important. Their sug- 
gestions may be good but they do not 
cover the salient points on performance. 
When the Forest Service appears be- 
fore our committee mext year they 
should have in our hands—as of Janu- 
ary 15—a report on business for both 
the first and the second half of calendar 
year 1962. We should know by Forest 
Service regions—or States such as 
Washington and Oregon—where the sale 
business is large, the relation between 
what the agency was financed to do, and 
thus planned to do, and what they ac- 
complished. Even more important, we 
should know what the problems of 
management are and how they are to 
be overcome. 

In short, we should have a meaning- 
ful annual report placed before the Con- 
gress each January 15 that can be 
used as an adjunct to the budget process, 
I suggest that this first year the effort be 
concentrated on the timber sale and al- 
lowable cut business. We can then see 
how this goes and extend the application 
to grazing, to recreation and other 
programs, 

Therefore, I want the record to show 
that this is what we expect and this 
constitutes a condition upon which 
funds are appropriated. 

Finally, the agency has the power to 
transfer funds. In order to bring all 
possible relief to the timber industry 
from short timber supplies, the Forest 
Service should be prepared to transfer 
funds from programs with less im- 
mediate economic importance to timber 
activities. 

I intended to propose an amendment 
which would add to the research work 
of the Forest Service, and add a small 
laboratory for timber management and 
animal damage prevention research. 
The subject was discussed in committee. 
I think the foundation is laid for sym- 
pathetic consideration of the entire sub- 
ject of animal damage to young forests. 
I need not suggest to anyone from our 
area how serious the problem is. 

The laboratory is needed to permit 
progress of research on the management 
of young-growth Douglas-fir ctands and 
on the prevention and control of animal 
damage to these young forests. As more 
and more of the old-growth timber is 
removed, more of the cut must come 
from the young-growth stands. In 1960 
about one-third of all the private timber 
cutting in western Washington was in 
young growth. Research is needed 20 
develop an intensive culture for these 
young-growth forests. This research 
has been started at Olympia, Wash., 
but is hampered by the lack of ade- 
quate facilities. 
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One of the problems in the western 
timber industry is the terrific loss suf- 
fered from animal damage to young 
forests. This loss is now estimated to be 
about $15 million a year in the Pacific 
Northwest alone. It is most serious in 
areas where a high investment has been 
made in seeding and planting a new 
forest, only to have it destroyed by ro- 
dents, deer, elk, and other animals. 
Even older trees are damaged by bears 
and porcupines. Chemical repellents 
and other controls now in use are only 
partially effective. Animal damage re- 
search at Olympia will seek to develop 
more effective controls, but this will 
require improved facilities for the labo- 
ratory phases of the research. 

This new facility would materially as- 
sist research on two of the many critical 
problems facing the western timber in- 
dustry at this time. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from the 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Serv- 
ice, under date of June 7, and a letter 
from the Department of Natural Re- 
sources of the State of Washington, dated 
May 25, in reply to my letter of June 4. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1962. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Macnuson: I am glad to 
supply the information you requested in 
your letter of June 4 about our program 
o plans for forestry research at Olympia, 
Wi 5 

We have two projects underway there 
now: (1) Studies of how to improve the 
production of second-growth Douglas-fir and 
related species through better cultural 
practices; and (2) investigations of ways 
to prevent and control animal damage to 
forests. Both projects are directed toward 
the most critical problems of present man- 
agement in the western Cascades region 
now and in the years ahead. As you are 
aware, there is an increasing area of young 
growth forest being created as the older 
stands are harvested. Main future 
timber production will depend on having a 
strong scientific basis for solving the many 
technical cultural problems that arise. Ani- 
mal damage is unfortunately a serious prob- 
lem in these same areas. Ways must be 
found to prevent the losses caused by ani- 
mals to many forms of tree growth. 

Future plans call for strengthening the 
present work on the two projects as fast as 
overall budgetary situations permit. Such 
increases are included in the national for- 
estry research program estimates which are a 
part of the fiscal year 1963 Senate appro- 
—— hearings record and will be as 

ows: 


Expenditures for 
research 


Project 


Improving cultural practices... 
8 and control of animal 


In fiscal year 1963 we hope to increase the 
animal project by about $15,000. 
Even so, there is still quite a way to go to 
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get the two projects implemented to the 
proposed level. 

Our laboratory facilities at Olympia, now 
very limited, would have to be developed. 
We estimate this will require a total of 
$350,000—a laboratory building at $300,000, 
and special scientific equipment and auxil- 
iary facilities, $50,000. A site for this build- 
ing has already been made available by the 
State of Washington. 

I hope that this information adequately 
answers your questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp P. CLIFF, 
Chief 
By V. L. HARPER. 

JUNE 4, 1962. 

Mr. Epwarp P. CLIFF, 
Chief, Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Curry: I have just returned from 
a trip to the State of Washington and while 
there I encountered a great deal of interest 
in the future plans of the Forest Service in 
regard to the research center at Olympia, 
Wash. Will you give me the answers to the 
following questions? 

What plans do you have for expansion of 
the research center at Olympia? 

What type of research will be done at this 
center? 

What funds for capital outlay would be 
necessary to accomplish an effective research 
program at the Olympic center? 

Any other information which you have in 
regard to the center will be most appre- 
ciated. 

Thank you and kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Olympia, Wash., May 25, 1962. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Macc: I certainly appreciated the 
efforts put forth by you and your staff in 
making me feel at home on my recent visit 
to Washington, D.C. 

Maca, I wish you would consider the pos- 
sibility of asking the Forest Service if they 
have plans for the expansion of the research 
center at Olympia; what type of research 
would be done at this center; and what 
funds they feel would be necessary for cap- 
ital outlay to accomplish an effective re- 
search program for the forest problems that 
they plan to study. It seems strange that 
Oregon and some of the other States are 
able to receive approval for their Forest 
Service capital outlay funds, and the re- 
quest for our State is ignored. I know that 
the people in research in the Fish and Wild- 
life Service and our State Department of 
Natural Resources, as well as those in re- 
search working out of region 6, feel there is 
an urgent need for an expansion of the 
Olympia Research Center. I do hope there 
is still an opportunity to have the funds 
approved for this expansion program at this 
session of Congress. 

Relative to the lumber import problem, I 
am enclosing some data from a financial 
newsletter that I receive which should be 
helpful to your staff in giving them a broad- 
er appreciation of the problem. 

I do hope you are successful in increasing 
the Forest Service appropriation for the road 
development program. 

I certainly enjoyed the opportunity to visit 
with you at lunch the other day and am 
looking forward to being of some effective 
use during your coming campaign. 


Sincerely, 
Beart L. COLE, 
Commissioner of Public Lands. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
the pending order of business is an 
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amendment to increase access roads in 
the Forest Service from $2 million to 
$6 million. Last night, before the Sen- 
ate adjourned, I placed in the Recorp a 
statement which I offered on behalf of 
myself, my colleague from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson], the Senators from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse and Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
the Senators from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD and Mr. METCALF], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], and the Sen- 
ators from California [Mr. ENGLE and 
Mr. KUcHEL], which very well states the 
whole situation, and which, I believe, is 
ample proof of why this amount should 
be increased from $2 million to $6 
million. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
this problem is of great interest and 
concern to me, because as a member of 
the Commerce Committee I participated 
in the hearings in Washington and in 
Olympia, Wash., and more recently in 
Lewiston, Idaho. I was not able to be 
present at a meeting held not long since 
at Portland, Oreg. The problem of Ca- 
nadian competition with American lum- 
ber is of great gravity. It concerns 
Alaska to a very slight extent, as com- 
pared with the Pacific Northwest States, 
but apparently the competition even 
there is becoming greater all the time. 

First I wish to say that the attention 
which has been paid to this problem by 
the senior Senator from Washington, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commerce 
Committee [Mr. Macnuson] is praise- 
worthy in every way. He has devoted 
his time and efforts to it, and has held 
many hearings in many sections of the 
country, because this very urgent prob- 
lem does exist. 

As we have gone from point to point 
in the holding of these hearings, many 
different reasons have been advanced by 
the lumber people as to why they are 
losing steadily much of the American 
market, and why Canadian lumber is 
moving in to take the place of American 
lumber. 

Some people have told us that the rail- 
road freehold provision is an instru- 
mental factor. Others have said—and 
this is particularly so on the west coast— 
that the transportation differential in 
favor of the Canadians poses a serious 
threat and, in fact, is an overwhelming 
handicap so far as American producers 
are concerned. Of course, everyone now 
speaks about the depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar. Forest Service policies 
have come in for much criticism by those 
who are engaged in the lumber industry. 

Whatever the cause or causes, the fact 
is that mills are closing constantly in the 
great Pacific Northwest States, and too 
often the communities where they are lo- 
cated are one-industry towns. When a 
mill closes there is no employment in 
that area. 

Something, indeed, must be done 
about the problem. Curative measures 
must be found, and found quickly. 

Personally, I wish to say that the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from these 
States, including the junior Senator from 
Washington, who is in the Chamber, and 
the Presiding Officer, the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], have 
done much in trying to reach solutions. 
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Of course, the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] participated in the 
hearing at Portland which was held only 
the other day. That hearing was con- 
ducted by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE]. And the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] and the Congress- 
woman from that district [Mrs. Prost] 
were with me at Lewiston. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have incorporated with my 
remarks a letter from Charles M. 
Hines, president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., of Chicago; also an editorial 
which appeared the other day in the 
Portland Oregonian of June 7, entitled 
“Buyers Versus Forests,” in which con- 
siderable reference is made to statements 
made by Joseph W. McCracken, execu- 
tive vice president of the Western Forest 
Industries Association, a most knowl- 
edgeable person in the field of the lumber 
industry. 

Of course, I am for the amendment 
proposed by the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] to increase 
access road funds. More such roads 
need to be built. I intend to vote for 
more money so more timber will be ac- 
cessible. If the amendment is adopted 
and the extra money remains in the bill, 
a forward step will have been taken, one 
of many which will be necessary before 
American industry again becomes truly 
competitive. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


EDWARD Hines LUMBER Co., 
Chicago, III., May 10, 1962. 
Hon. E. L. (Bos) BARTLETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR BARTLETT: I was present, 
with Mr. Joseph J. Fitzgerald of our com- 
pany, at the recent hearings on timber prob- 
lems before the Magnuson committee, and 
know of your great interest in finding a so- 
lution to those problems that confront so 
many converters of public timber, and the 
communities that are dependent upon them. 

During the past 2 weeks we have received 
and reviewed copies of Chief Forester Cliff’s 
memorandum to Secretary Freeman and the 
Secretary’s letter to the Northwest Senators. 
While I thought that the March 5 letter 
that the Senators sent Secretary Freeman was 
excellent, reflecting a realistic understanding 
of the basic problems we face, I am greatly 
disappointed with the Secretary’s reply and 
the Cliff memorandum it encloses. 

The Forest Service bluntly reiterates all 
of its policies of the past, with the possible 
exception of conceding that some of its 
forests are not operating on a realistic al- 
lowable cut. 

Mr. Cliff urges restoration of the $800,000 
cut in timber sale appropriations made by 
the House. If the Forest Service adopts the 
Graves report, and likewise agrees to a max- 
imum timber sale program consistent with 
sustained yield, it is quite proper that they 
be granted sufficient money for timber sales 
procedures. However, Mr. Cliff infers in his 
letter that Forest Service public relations 
need improving and recommends that a large 
sum of money be appropriated for that en- 
tirely different purpose. It is quite true 
that their public relations are deplorable, 
due solely to the fact that sawmill operators, 
plywood mills, loggers, cattle ranchers, and 
sheep grazers, are deeply disturbed because 
representatives of the Forest Service have 
been arbitrary, brusk, and impractical in 
dealing with them. We recommend that 
the Senate committee restore this $800,000 
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providing it is clearly agreed that all the 
money appropriated for timber management 
be devoted to that p 2 

I remember when the Forest Service in the 
days of Mr. Watts, Mr. Granger, Mr. Carter, 
and others enjoyed the best possible rela- 
tionship with Congressmen and Senators in 
the timber States. They received the great- 
est cooperation from our legislators. I am 
afraid there is a tendency now for the Forest 
Service to consider itself an autonomous bu- 
reau, entrusted with our national timber 
resources which shall be used and managed 
in the manner it determines. 

It is also quite apparent that the Chief 
Forester, after reviewing the serious charges 
made by the industry and Senators and Con- 
gressmen, at the February 21 meeting with 
Secretary Freeman, has now found these 
charges to be unsubstantial and has rejected 
them in their entirety. 

While the Service promises further study 
in respect to certain recommendations of 
the industry, I fear that it is only paying 
lipservice to the suggestions that have been 
made and that no results can be expected, 
excepting as you and other Senators urge 
them into action. 

Interwoven in Mr. Cliff’s statement are 
many indications of deep resentment against 
the lumber industry and all those that have 
dared to take their cause before the public 
and to their elected representatives. Our 
company has tried to inform our employees 
and townspeople of the dangers to their wel- 
fare inherent in the present practices of the 
Forest Service. This is resented by the Port- 
land office, even though it is quite clear that 
our employees, the communities dependent 
on our operations, and our material sup- 
pliers have the same vital interest in this 
matter as do the operators. 

After a long experience of some 30 years 
with various administrators of the Forest 
Service at all levels, I am simply astounded 
that that agency has retrogressed so far and 
has now assumed such a resentment against 
petitions of our industry that were supported 
so unanimously by you. 

In fact, the Cliff memorandum now takes 
the incredible attitude that any publicly ex- 
pressed difference with the Forest Service is 
controversial, and that the Service alone 
settles all controversies. It even states 
that— 

“Part of the cause for recurrence of the 
same issues is refusal of industry represent- 
atives to accept decisions which the Forest 
eke considers to be the resolution of an 

e.” 

While I deplore such arbitrary action, as 
I am sure that you do, I am gratified that 
the Service has exposed its true feelings. 
The issues are now sharply drawn. They 
have now put our industry, the communities 
dependent on our operations, our timbered 
States, and congressional representatives on 
notice that the relationship of the Forest 
Seryice with its monopoly control over tim- 
ber raw materials in the lumber-oriented 
States must be clarified once and for all if 
the lumber industry and all that are depend- 
ent on it are to survive. 

For many years, our company, as one of 
the largest buyers of national forest timber, 
had excellent relations with the Forest Serv- 
ice. While we did not always agree and we 
did find it necessary to frequently bring our 
practical problems of logging and manufac- 
turing to the attention of their top officials, 
we did get fair treatment, and everyone, in- 
cluding the timbering communities, bene- 
fited to the great satisfaction of the Forest 
Seryice and ourselves. With the help of our 
congressional representatives, this relation- 
ship can be restored, provided the Forest 
Service does not consider itself an independ- 
ent bureau, responsible to no one. 

As you may know, I consider it important 
that Federal timber be made available on a 
free competitive basis to all who convert 
timber, both large and small. We larger 
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operators, that are wholly dependent upon 
Government timber, have the same problems 
and responsibilities in operating Federal tim- 
ber as do the other converters. In our case, 
some large sales must be made available for 
our large production so that we can employ 
a large number of people. When we have 
problems with the Forest Service, we have 
able logging engineers and general manag- 
ers to represent aggressively our interests be- 
fore the Forest Service. Even with this help 
we have been unable to secure the quality of 
timber as advertised by the Forest Service 
or build our roads within the limits provided 
in their appraisals. On the other hand, the 
smaller operator is penalized even more as 
his resources do not permit such losses. An 
appeals procedure must be provided in each 
region for all operators. It must particu- 
larly meet the needs of the small people who 
cannot employ lawyers and engineers to rep- 
resent them. A road cost that exceeds esti- 
mates by $5,000 might very well ruin a 
small operator. Many of them have been 
driven to seek Government loans for this 
reason, 

I am enclosing in this letter a draft of 
our proposal for an improved, impartial ap- 
peals procedure. If practical, experienced 
men are appointed to these local appeal 
boards that are familiar with timber, log- 
ging and manufacturing, at least in a gen- 
eral way, every small operator as well as our- 
selves will have available in each region an 
impartial board that can at least act as a 
brake on any arbitrary and unyielding, uni- 
lateral actions upon the part of the Forest 
Service in the future. These procedures 
must be informal, and the board must be 
prepared often to go into the field to review 
important questions of roads and timber 
quality, with representatives of the operator 
and Forest Service present to give their re- 
spective sides of the story. It is to be hoped 
that the establishment of such a procedure 
would relieve all of you in Congress from this 
multitude of complaints and disputes as 
there is no other impartial body to whom 
the operators can take their grievances. 

I do not know of anything that you can 
accomplish that will have a greater signifi- 
cance to timbered States, and the welfare of 
their fine people and communities than to 
restore proper Forest Service concern for sta- 
bility of timber supply and maintenance of 
employment in the communities dependent 
on the national forests. The Service and 
Agriculture must have the restraining hand 
of those in your position who know and un- 
derstand that solutions to the timber prob- 
lem are absolutely necessary to stabilize com- 
munities, make for better jobs, and a healthy 
forest industry. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES M. HINES, 
President. 
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Both the U.S. Forest Service and provin- 
cial timber authorities in British Columbia 
base stumpage prices on the price of the 
finished product—lumber or plywood. From 
the product selling price are deducted costs 
for falling, bucking, yarding, rtation 
to the mill, manufacturing, administration 
and selling. Allowances are made also for 
building access roads and for profit and risk, 

But the British Columbia lumber manu- 
facturer pays much more lower stumpage 
prices for Government timber, in most in- 
stances giving him a substantial advantage 
over his Pacific Northwest competitor. This 
advantage, along with others in shipping 
costs, currency manipulation, etc., has made 
it possible for British Columbia lumbermen 
to cut deeply and dangerously into the U.S. 
domestic market, 

At the hearing conducted in Portland Mon- 
day by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, timber and lumber 
operators got down to specifics in their 
campaign to soften the policies and atti- 
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tudes of the Forest Service. Comparing the 
methods by which Forest Service and British 
Columbia authorities arrive at stumpage 
prices, Joseph W. McCracken, executive vice 
president of the Western Forest Industries 
Assn., made the following points: 

Canadian grading systems and practices 
are different. 

The U.S. buyer of Government timber 
must build roads along the routes and to the 
specifications imposed by the Forest Service; 
in British Columbia, the operator may build 
his roads on routes and to whatever specifi- 
cations are satisfactory to him. 

Unlike the Forest Service, British Colum- 
bia bases its timber appraisals on current, 
not predicted, lumber prices. 

The allowance in British Columbia for 
profit and risk runs up to 50 percent higher 
than the allowance made by the Forest 
Service. 

Many witnesses at the hearing leveled 
charges at the Forest Service, involving al- 
leged bureaucratic disregard for the welfare 
of timber purchasers and the communities 
dependent on Federal timber for their live- 
lihoods, and even of the Forest Service's own 
policies. Mr. McCracken declared that if the 
Forest Service applied its own announced 
policy on rotation ages, the annual allowable 
cut in western Oregon would be increased by 
294.5 million feet and in Washington by 
205.5 million feet. 

He asserted that a new, scientifically pro- 
duced inventory for the Siuslaw National 
Forest was ignored. The allowable cut used 
is 23 percent below the one the new inven- 
tory would have justified. If the rotation age 
approved by the Forest Service were applied 
to the new inventory figures, the annual al- 
lowable cut in the Siuslaw Forest would 
jump from 327 million feet to more than 
500 million. 

The witnesses stressed the elaborate roads 
they are required to build, scaling practices 
which sometimes compel them to pay for 
timber that independent scalers cannot find, 
failure to sell the full allowable cut on a 
predictable basis, or to increase allowable 
cuts when new inventories show they should 
be. Figures were produced to show that 
hundreds of mills have been forced to close 
and that more will have to shut down. 

It was a one-sided hearing. The Forest 
Service will have its innings later in Wash- 
ington, D.C. But the figures were so alarm- 
ing and the complaints so unanimous that 
a listener was convinced there is consider- 
able fire as well as smoke in the woods. The 
old fight between timber buyers and the 
Forest Service has broadened to include the 
whole economy of the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr, McCracken pointed out that, unlike 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, the Forest Service has no basic 
policymaking organization above it. In the 
Department of Agriculture, of which it is a 
part, there is no higher group expert in for- 
est resource Management. As a consequence, 
technicians make as well as administer the 
policy, and from their decisions there is no 
appeal to an independent agency. 

It would be better for the Forest Service 
and its many fine people, as well as for the 
timber industry, if basic policy were set on 
a higher level. Maybe the Senate hearings 
held in several parts of the Northwest will 
lead to some such solution. 


Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, 
my senior colleague has discussed in de- 
tail the major problems which now be- 
set the timber industry in this country. 
I should like to associate myself with his 
remarks and those of the senior Sena- 
tor from Alaska, and emphasize certain 
matters which I think are of special 
concern. 

For many months it has been appar- 
ent that the American timber industry 
has been suffering economic difficulties 
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because of the effects of Canadian com- 
petition. The ability of our timber in- 
dustry to meet this competition and to 
survive as a healthy segment of the 
economy is tied directly to the policies 
and activities of the National Forest 
Service. 

Of major importance is the need for 
adequate financing of the Forest Serv- 
ice access road program. Senator Mac- 
nuson has offered an amendment to 
provide funds which are needed imme- 
diately to obtain access on existing pri- 
vate roads in the national forests. As 
he has pointed out, the proposed in- 
crease of funds from $2 to $6 million is 
nothing more than a sound investment. 
It is not a subsidy. The availability of 
access roads will be reflected in the price 
for stumpage, and any increase in the 
funds for the access road program will 
be returned to the Federal Treasury. It 
is extremely important that this in- 
crease be voted in order to permit a sub- 
stantial increase in the marketing of na- 
tional forest timber. 

Secondly, as Senator MAGNUSON 
pointed out, the Forest Service must im- 
prove its performance in the handling of 
timber sales. The timber industry has 
a right to depend on greater reliability 
and stability in marketing national for- 
est timber. The timber industry is al- 
most totally dependent on sales of na- 
tional forest timber. Too often the 
scheduling and extent of these sales 
has been so erratic that the price 
of stumpage has been artificially 
increased, with severe consequences 
to the industry and to the many 
communities that are dependent upon it. 
I am satisfied that with adequate road 
financing the allowable cut can be in- 
creased. In any case, there is no reason 
to doubt that greater regularity and ef- 
ficiency in timber sales can be realized. 
The responsibility for providing neces- 
sary access road funds lies with the Con- 
gress. The responsibility for efficient 
management of timber sales lies with the 
National Forest Service. It is vitally nec- 
essary to the health of our timber indus- 
2 both of these responsibilities be 
met. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I merely wish to add one statement for 
the Rrecorp, which I believe is now quite 
complete. What is sought is not an ex- 
penditure of money. This money will 
come back to the Treasury. Whenever a 
stand of timber is sold, if access roads 
are involved, the cost is added to the sale. 
It is estimated by the Forest Service that 
the amount we are suggesting would 
come back to the Treasury in the next 
16 months. I know that the Senator 
from Wyoming is interested in this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. McGEE. Madam President, what 
I should like to know is whether this 
money would be available for use for 
multiple access, that is for access for 
other purposes, other than merely for 
timber. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. This matter was 
discussed in some detail with the Forest 
Service. Naturally, an access road into 
a timber area should be available and 
would be available to people for recrea- 
tional purposes. I must say for the 
private timber people that they have 
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been very cooperative. Whenever they 
have built an access road or whenever 
they have bid on a stand of timber and 
then built the road, they have always 
added the cost of the road to the price. 

The average citizen may enter the for- 
est to hunt, fish, or view the scenery. 
Such areas are used for recreational 
purposes. The Forest Service is most 
insistent that when an access road is 
agreed to, or whenever there is an ex- 
change of roads between Forest Service 
timber and private timber, the recrea- 
tional facilities of the area shall not be 
diminished. 

I think this proposal would add to the 
recreational facilities of the United 
States. Not only is this a western prob- 
lem; it is a problem which confronts the 
entire country. 

Mr. McGEE. Madam President, we 
who. come from the Western States ap- 
preciate the initiative of the Senator 
from Washington. I am delighted to 
have his special explanation that the ac- 
cess roads will be made available for 
other uses, as well. That will be of par- 
ticular interest to the people in my area. 

Our timber producers will follow this 
proposal with keen interest, but there 
are many other users and uses, so the 
people of my area will be comforted to 
know that they will receive considera- 
tion. I commend the Senator from 
Washington for his leadership. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Sometimes various 
factions argue about the cost of access 
roads and how much is to be written off 
for recreational purposes. But that is 
an administrative problem. I suggest 
that there has not been too much 
trouble. In general, those who are in 
disagreement finally agree on a satis- 
factory solution. 

Mr. McGEE. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Washington to 
say that he expects these roads to be 
built ultimately at no cost to the tax- 
payer? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
This would be one of the finest invest- 
ments that could be made. Not only 
would the money come back directly 
from the roads, but the roads would open 
up some available allowable cut which 
otherwise, for lack of access, might rot. 

Mr. McGEE. It would result in new 
economic development which, in turn, 
would produce additional taxes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is another 
factor which enters into the situation. 

About a year ago, the Attorney Gen- 
eral ruled, concerning the right of ac- 
cess to timber, that a person who owned 
timber was not a settler in the literal 
sense; therefore, he did not have an 
absolute right to ingress and egress for 
his timber. 

That posed a problem for the Forest 
Service concerning the making of ex- 
changes with private persons for access 
roads. The Forest Service is now draft- 
ing rules and regulations which will be 
satisfactory to all concerned. Several 
meetings have been held on this sub- 
ject. The whole area will open up to 
provide not only recovery, but allowable 
cuts, which will do much for the benefit 
of our forests. 

I believe that to skimp on this item 
would be pennywise and pound foolish. 
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The Government would not only get back 
all the money it might spend on the 
project, but would also open up allowable 
cuts of timber for the Forest Service. 
Conservative as the Forest Service is, it 
would benefit from the additional cuts 
which might be made. Also, the Forest 
Service would be able to make exchanges 
of timber and be of assistance in opening 
up additional recreation areas through- 
out the country. 

Mr. McGEE. Not only is this not a 
spending program, it is an investment 
program. It will be good business and 
will provide a measurable economic re- 
turn which will enrich both the Treasury 
and the area served. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think almost 
everyone will agree to that. 

Another thing which will happen, 
which we who come from the West can 
understand, will be that the smaller op- 
erator will have an opportunity to com- 
pete by cutting certain timber which a 
large timber operator might, perhaps, al- 
low to stand. 

Mr. McGEE. A larger timber operator 
might be able to afford to let the timber 
stand. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. But the tim- 
ber operators are not opposed to this 
proposal. They want to open up and 
use the forests, because this country is 
rapidly reaching the point where we have 
a sustained yield. It is long overdue, but 
that point is being reached. So when 
we speak about allowable cuts, we are 
not proposing to waste the resources of 
the timberlands of the United States. 
The access roads which will be built will 
open up those lands and make it easier 
for everybody to do the job which was 
long ago begun in the conservation of 
our natural resources. 

The Senator from California under- 
stands the situation very well. There is 
no place in the United States where ac- 
cess roads are more urgently needed and 
where recreational facilities are so read- 
ily available than in northern California. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator from Wash- 
ington will have my complete support. 
My State of Wyoming will welcome this 
appeal, because our timber producers, 
who are very active, are generally small 
operators; and second, because of our 
appeal to tourists. This project would 
provide a welcome outlet for the develop- 
ment and expansion of touring oppor- 
tunities in Wyoming. 

With all due respect to California, 
which has a large recreational demand, 
Wyoming has one attraction that this 
proposal would make available as a mag- 
net to draw tourists; namely, the absence 
of large numbers of people. Ours is an 
appeal to visit the wide-open spaces, to 
“get away from it all.” This is a strong 
appeal and will afford increased oppor- 
tunities for that type of recreation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Some of the large 
timber producers have been more than 
cooperative concerning the recreational 
feature; in fact, they have encouraged 
it. Ithink that is laudable. 

Furthermore, this proposal] will repre- 
sent a wise investment for another rea- 
son. I do not know what the actual loss 
from forest fires is in any given year. 
That information can be supplied later 
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for the Recorp. But I know that when- 
ever access roads are built into an area 
of timber, the possibility of loss by fire 
is minimized. - The access roads would 
serve as a premium for the whole United 
States, and would serve as the best in- 
vestment in the nature of insurance 
against forest fires. 

Mr. McGEE. It would really be an 
extra dividend, because it has not been 
calculated as a part of the return. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; that factor has 
not been included in the cost. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. First, I congratulate 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington. He has performed a serv- 
ice in offering his amendment today. 
He has performed a service not alone to 
the conservation of American natural re- 
sources in the great West, from which he 
and I and you, Madam President, come; 
but also he has performed a specific serv- 
ice to the lumber industry of the United 
States. 

The lumber industry in America is sick. 
A few weeks ago I participated in a hear- 
ing conducted by the Senator from 
Washington, in which a number of Sena- 
tors from both sides of the aisle were 
present and participated. There it was 
indicated to what extent the American 
lumber industry is declining, and how 
unemployment in that industry is 
mounting. We learned that lumber im- 
ported into the United States from 
abroad is being sold both on the eastern 
seaboard and even in the West at prices 
well below our own. American lumber 
producers are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to compete in their own country 
with this influx of foreign lumber. 

In the Senate yesterday the able Sena- 
tor from Washington provided us with 
an accurate description of this problem. 
He said, in part: 

In fiscal year 1961 there was a terrible fall- 
down in national forest timber sale perform- 
ance. Only 77 percent of the timber offered 
for sale was sold. In * * * California only 
62 percent of financed timber was sold. In 
the Idaho-Montana region it was 79 percent. 
In the Oregon-Washington region 82 percent 
was sold. In the Rocky Mountain region— 
Colorado, South Dakota, and Wyoming—only 
44 percent of the timber financed for sale 
was sold; and in Alaska, a mere 31 percent 
was sold. The Lake States region—Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois—shows a 
record of only 64 percent sold. The record 
in previous years has sometimes been better 
and E worse. It is a very spotty 
reco; 


Mr. President, I agree with the obser- 
vations of the Senator from Washington. 
The Forest Service must improve its tim- 
ber sale performance in California and 
they must modify those allowable cuts 
to meet modern sustained yield require- 
ments. 

I am delighted that my good friend 
from Washington recognizes that we do 
not need to invade the wilderness for 
timber. I would make the point that 
careful management on the commercial 
forest land in the national forests in- 
creases the timber supply and thus pro- 
tects our wilderness areas. 

At the hearing which the Senator from 
Washington held sufficient evidence was 
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adduced to demonstrate that we are 
dealing with a multiplicity of legisla- 
tive programs in attempting to alleviate 
the plight which confronts some of our 
domestic industries. Trade legislation 
will soon be before the Senate. The pass- 
age of a comprehensive and realistic re- 
ciprocal trade bill is of crucial impor- 
tance to the economic future of the 
United States and the people of my own 
State. In 1960, California was America’s 
leading exporter with over $1.8 billion. 
Problems with respect to the balance of 
payments continue to plague us. But 
here is one opportunity for the Senate, 
by adopting the amendment which the 
Senator from Washington has offered, to 
do a constructive chore for conservation 
and for the timber industry of the United 
States. If this amendment is adopted, 
the Forest Service can accelerate its 
authority to acquire needed access roads, 
so as to open up new areas in the forest 
regions, Under the theory of allowable 
cuts, new timber could begin to move 
in a properly competitive situation. Our 
producers will have some relief from 
heavy, almost unbearable, stumpage 
competition at the raw material stage 
and Canadian competition at the lum- 
ber selling end. 

In my judgment, the Bureau of the 
Budget has made a request for inade- 
quate funds in this area; let the Recorp 
clearly indicate that. I regret that the 
House of Representatives did nothing in 
regard to this problem. I stand for 
economy but here we would not be econ- 
omizing, we would be aiding unemploy- 
ment by holding timber unavailable. 
But to the credit of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], this 
amendment would provide the Forest 
Service, in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with sufficient funds to do the job, 
realistically and vigorously. Congress, 
and particularly the Senate, has before 
it a specific opportunity to reduce the 
sickness of the lumber industry in Amer- 
ica and to do something constructive 
for it. 

I salute the Senator from Washing- 
ton; and I hope the amendment will be 
overwhelmingly adopted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from California. He is one of 
America’s great conservation leaders, 
broad in perspective, always construc- 
tive, and constantly effective. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
Pre in the chair). Without objec- 

on—— 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, it is my 
understanding 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
is not now in order. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Then, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard; and the clerk will resume 
the call of the roll. 
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The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to add a little to the Recorp in re- 
gard to the matter of access roads. 

The Senator from California and I 
have long been concerned with this prob- 
lem; and I think the best compliment 
I could pay him is that when one Sena- 
tor asked me, “Are you. ready for the 
rollcall on this amendment?“ I replied 
to that Senator, “Wait until the Senator 
from California speaks on this matter, 
because he will be of immeasurable help 
to us in connection with this problem.“ 

The Senator from California has been 
dedicated to this matter, because he and 
I have long since discovered that our 
forests form a great field for conserva- 
tion. We have practically come to a 
permanent sustained yield, but we are 
actually losing our forests because of 
inaccessibility to the places where the 
cuts can be allowed. 

The Senator from California talks 
about an allowable cut. I do not think 
anyone would ever accuse the Forest 
Service of being loose in its estimates 
on what should or should not be cut. 
The Forest Service leans the other way. 

When we talk about a 44-percent, a 
50-percent, or a 60-percent allowable 
cut, we are talking about, and the Sena- 
tor from California is talking about, a 
great deal of forest timber that is lying 
there, decaying. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Wasting. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, wasting, be- 
cause it cannot be gotten to. When we 
ask for this money, we are not only sug- 
gesting that we be able to get to the al- 
lowable cut, but also that when people 
get there, they pay back what it cost to 
build the road; and we have recreation 
facilities, in addition. 

I compliment the Senator from Cali- 
fornia for his help. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I asked for recognition in order to 
speak briefly on a matter of great ur- 
gency to our State, and I think to other 
States along the Atlantic and other 
coastlines of the country. As a result of 
the storm in the spring, as I think every- 
one knows, a great deal of the beach 
protection in the form of dunes was de- 
stroyed; and the Army Engineers have 
developed a plan for erecting temporary, 
low dune barriers in order to prevent the 
next storm from completing the devas- 
tation, which would be awful in its 
consequences. 

This program has been underway 
in New Jersey and other areas along 
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the Atlantic coast, but we have run into 
the situation in New Jersey—and I am 
sure the situation may exist elsewhere 
also—that a considerable amount of the 
shore front is not accessible to the Engi- 
neers for the building of these tempo- 
rary dune protections. 

Our State conservation commissioner, 
H. Mat Adams, reported recently that the 
State needs to acquire 17 miles of beach- 
front in order to make it possible for 
the Army Engineers to complete the 
necessary temporary emergency bar- 
riers. Commissioner Adams urges that 
the Federal Government should have a 
part in this proposal, and, to that end, 
that the bill which the Senate passed 
last year, S. 543, which is now pending 
in the House, be passed by the House and 
implemented as quickly as possible. 

There appeared in the Newark Star 
Ledger for June 3, 1962, an article on this 
subject, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE SEEKS More LAND To Avert New SHORE 
Crisis 


The Jersey coast faces a crisis this hurri- 

cane season unless Co immediately 

legislation that would enable the State 

to buy $6 million in private land for beach 

protection, State Conservation Commissioner 
H. Mat Adams reported yesterday. 

Adams said about 17 miles of real estate 
along the coast must still be bought to carry 
out the new beach and sand dune protection 
program and there is no money for it. 

The old protection was washed away in 
the March 6 storm and will have to be re- 
built further back on private land. 

The State and towns, however, do not have 
the necessary funds to buy the land at pres- 
ent and not a penny of the emergency Fed- 
eral aid available may be spent for land pur- 
chases, under present law. 


WANT PERMISSION 


The U.S. Corps of Army Engineers will not 
build the protection on private land without 
permission of the municipal governments. 

“They could pull out and leave the protec- 
tion down unless they get approval,” said 
Adams, who made the $6 million land acqui- 
sition estimate. 

The State legislature has a statute allow- 
ing $400,000 in matching funds for purchase 
of real estate. But the Federal legislation 
has not come through. 

The commissioner said the solution to the 
financial woe would be passage of a Senate- 
approved bill by the House. 

The Federal bill would grant funds up to 
$25 million to the 12 States along the At- 
lantic coastline for land purchase for recrea- 
tional facilities. 

“If this bill is passed speedily, the Fed- 
eral Government could alleviate the land 
crisis and we could build protection by sum- 
mer’s end,” explained Adams. 

Adams cited Sea Isle City as an example 
of a community in need of help from the 
Federal Government. 

“That town lost 35 percent of its ratables 
and there are not any beaches left,“ he said. 
“It’s in tough financial shape.” But if the 
Government bill passes, the town would 
qualify for more aid and it could buy the 
land for beach fortification. 

Another measure of help could be supplied 
by President Kennedy’s public works bill that 
was approved by the Senate last week. 

This measure provides for projects—in- 
cluding seawalls and bulkheads to be com- 
pleted in a year with 100 percent Federal 
funds, 
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In addition to the financial troubles, the 
commissioner said, there also is a sand short- 


e. 

671 Will take us at least 2 years to get the 
sand back on the beaches as it was before 
the March storm,“ he explained. 

Adams estimated that at least 50 million 
cubic yards of sand was washed away or 
ended up in the ocean and bay, elsewhere on 
the shore, though the overall picture is not 
so bleak. 

EMERGENCY HELP 

Emergency protection for the coastline 
is being built on an around-the-clock, 7- 
day-a-week basis in order to meet the Au- 
gust 15 deadline, the start of the hurricane 
season. 

The State has about $9 million in match- 
ing funds for repair work to shore commu- 
nities. It has requests for $21 million. 

Some towns, however, are financing their 
own rebuilding through bond issues. 

Adams compiled a town-by-town list of re- 
pairs made thus far: 

At Sea Bright and the north end of Mon- 
mouth Beach there are two dredges pump- 
ing sand for beach protection. They are a 
quarter way done, and should be finished 
before the deadline. 

BEACH BUILDUP 

Beaches are being built up in Deal, Block 
Harbor, Belmar, Bradley Beach, Spring Lake, 
and Ocean Grove. Some jetty repairs will 
be made in these communities. 

The three beaches in Long Beach Island 
at Holgate have been filled but on the beach- 
front work still goes on. 

Shores dunes here are halfway completed. 
The dunes will be higher than the last. 

Harvey Cedars is 95 percent finished on its 
2-mile protection program. 

In Atlantic County, Brigantine has a dune 
alinement program and dredges are working 
to fill in the beaches. 

Ocean City is proceeding with plans to 
build two bulkheads—one 1,600 and the 
other 13,000 feet—to repair its beach front. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Insofar 
as it bears upon this problem, that bill 
would authorize Federal participation 
with the States, to the extent of 50 per- 
cent, for the acquisition of shoreline 
recreational areas. A total of $25 mil- 
lion would be authorized to be appro- 
priated for this purpose by the bill as 
passed by the Senate. 

I believe the Secretary has some as- 
surance that the House plans to act with 
reasonable promptness. I believe there 
should be some assurance from the De- 
partment of the Interior that when the 
bill is passed the Department will act 
promptly with regard to the New Jersey 
problem. I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee a 
question in this regard. 

Assuming action is taken by the House, 
and that the area along the New Jersey 
shore and other areas along other shores 
are recommended by the Secretary of 
the Interior for participation in the Fed- 
eral aid program—which would include, 
of course, a request for supplemental ap- 
propriations for that purpose—can the 
chairman of our committee give assur- 
ance that immediate action would be 
taken by our committee to consider and 
to act upon the request for any such 
supplemental appropriations? I feel 
sure the chairman will so assure us. The 
point, of course, is that unless the emer- 
gency works are completed by the 15th 
of August, which is the beginning of the 
hurricane season, there is grave danger 
there will be serious damage, such as 
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the shoreline suffered last spring, per- 
haps in even greater and more severe 
and disastrous form. 

If I may, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee, with whom, of 
course, I have already discussed the 
problem, if he can give us any assurance 
in that regard. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator has made 
it perfectly evident that there ‘is an 
emergency situation, which brooks no 
delay. So far as I am concerned—and 
I am sure I speak for the committee— 
I believe the committee will be glad to 
do anything it can to expedite the pro- 
gram as soon as the House passes the 
bill. 

Of course, the program must be au- 
thorized by law. If an authorization bill 
is passed and there is an appropriation 
bill from the House, there would be no 
delay on this side. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appreciate 
the chairman’s statement very much. I 
thank the acting majority leader for his 
courtesy in giving me this time. 


BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
while the distinguished chairman of the 
committee is in the Chamber, I should 
like to invite to his attention the fact 
that there is a substantial item in the 
bill under what we call the National Park 
Service. As the chairman knows, the 
Department of the Interior is considering 
the creation of a Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, to take care of recreational 
and outdoor facilities classified under the 
appropriate heading. 

There is nothing in the bill to prevent 
the Secretary from doing that, and from 
allocating whatever funds are necessary 
for the administration of those activi- 
ties, is there? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no prohibi- 


tion, no. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I recall, the 
other body in its report made some rec- 
ommendations on that matter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The reorganization 
plan of 1950 authorized that proposal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
pending measure I wish to mention the 
newly created Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation. 

At the time the House acted on H.R. 
10802, the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion had not been created. The House 
noted in its report that the President 
in his February 28, 1962, message on 
conservation had expressed his inten- 
tion of creating such a Bureau in the 
Department of the Interior. The House 
report concludes as follows: 

At that time the committee will expect 
that the amounts provided in the bill for 
nationwide recreation planning, $504,337, 
and for cooperation with States and other 
agencies, $596,759, will be transferred to the 
new Bureau, 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
was created by the Secretary of the In- 
terior on April 2, 1962, which was sub- 
sequent to the House action. In addi- 
tion, by Executive Order 11017 dated 
April 27, 1962, the President established 
a Recreation Advisory Council and pro- 
vided generally for coordination with 
respect to outdoor recreation resources. 
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I believe this Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation will perform a most vital fune- 
tion in an area of ever-growing im- 
portance. Should the Department of 
Interior need additional funds to carry 
out this program, I am confident that 
the Congress will be receptive to its re- 
quest. It is quite clear now that the 
Secretary can utilize funds provided un- 
der the terms of the pending bill for this 
particular Bureau. I am confident that 
the funds invested will reap a rich divi- 
dend in extending to the American 
people wider opportunity to enjoy the 
great outdoors. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
delivered yesterday by President Ken- 
nedy at Yale University commencement 
exercises be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TEXT OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY’s COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


President [A. Whitney] Griswold, mem- 
bers of the faculty and fellows, graduates 
and their families, ladies and gentlemen, let 
rie begin by expressing my appreciation for 
the very deep honor that you have con- 
ferred upon me. 

As General de Gaulle occasionally ac- 
knowledges America to be the daughter of 
Europe, so I am pleased to come to Yale, 
the daughter of Harvard. 

It might be said now that I have the 
best of both worlds. A Harvard education 
and a Yale degree. 

I am particularly glad to become a Yale 
man because, as I think about my troubles, 
I find that a lot of them have come from 
other Yale men. Among businessmen I have 
had a minor disagreement with Blough 
of the law school class of 1931, and I have 
had some complaints, too, from my friend 
Henry Ford, of the class of 1940. In journal- 
ism I seem to have some differences with 
John Hay Whitney of the class of 1926— 
and sometimes I also displease Henry Luce 
of the class of 1920—not to mention always— 
William F. Buckley, Jr., of the class of 1950. 

I even have some trouble with my Yale 
advisers. I get along with them, but I'm 
not always sure how they get along with 
each other. 

I have the warmest feelings for Chester 
Bowles of the class of 1924, and for Dean 
Acheson of the class of 1915, and my assist- 
ant McGeorge Bundy of the class of 1940. 
But I am not 100 percent sure that these 
three wise and experienced Yale men wholly 
agree with each other on every issue. 


APPEALS FOR AMITY 


So this administration, which aims at 
peaceful cooperation among all Americans, 
has been the victim of a certain natural 
pugnacity developed in this city among Yale 
men. Now, that I, too, am a Yale man it is 
time for peace. 

Last week at West Point, in the historic 
tradition of that Academy, I availed myself 
of the powers of Commander in Chief to 
remit all sentences of offending cadets, In 
that same spirit, and in the historic tradi- 
tion of Yale, let me now offer to smoke the 
clay pipe of friendship with all of my brother 
Elis. And I hope that they may be friends 
not only with me but even with each other. 

In any event I am very glad to be here, and 
as a new member of the club I have been 
checking to see what earlier links existed 
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between the institution of the Presidency 
and Yale. I found that a member of the 
class of 1878, William Howard Taft, served 
one term in the White House as prepara- 
tion for becoming a member of this faculty. 
And a graduate of 1804, John C. Calhoun, 
regarded the Vice Presidency, quite 
naturally, as too lowly a status for a Yale 
alumnus and became the only man in his- 
tory to ever resign that office. 


ISSUES OF YESTERYEAR 


Calhoun in 1804 and Taft in 1878 gradu- 
ated into a world very different from ours 
today. They and their contemporaries 
spent entire careers, stretching over 40 
years, in grappling with a few dramatic 
issues on which the Nation was sharply and 
emotionally divided—issues that occupied 
the attention of a generation at a time: the 
national bank, the of the public 
lands, nullification or union, freedom or 
slavery, gold or silver. 

Today these old sweeping issues have 
largely disappeared. The central domestic 
problems of our time are more subtle and 
less simple. They relate not to basic clashes 
of philosophy or ideology, but to ways and 
means of reaching common goals to 
research for sophisticated solutions to com- 
plex and obstinate issues. 

The world of Calhoun, the world of Taft, 
had its own hard problems and notable 
challenges. But its problems are not our 
problems. Their age is not our age. As 
every past generation has had to disenthrall 
itself from an inheritance of truisms and 
stereotypes, so in our time we must move 
on from the reassuring repetition of stale 
phrases to a new, difficult but essential con- 
frontation with reality. 

For the great enemy of the truth is very 
often not the lie—deliberate, contrived and 
dishonest—but the myth—persistent, per- 
suasive and unrealistic. 

Too often, we hold fast to cliches of our 
forebears. We enjoy the comfort of opinion 
without the discomfort of thought. 


PROBLEMS Of MYTHOLOGY 


Mythology distracts us everywhere—in 
government as in business, in politics as in 
economics, in foreign affairs as in domestic 
affairs. 

But today I want to particularly consider 
the myth and reality in our national 
economy. 

In recent months many have come to feel 
as I do that the dialogue between the par- 
ties—between business and government—be- 
tween the Government and the public—is 
clogged by illusion and platitude and fails 
to reflect the true realities of contemporary 
American society. 

I speak of these matters here at Yale 
because of the self-evident truth that a 
great university is always enlisted against 
the spread of illusion and on the side of 
reality. 

No one has said it more clearly than your 
President Griswold: 

“Liberal learning is both a safeguard 
against false ideas of freedom and a source 
of true ones.” 

Your role as university men, whatever 
your calling, will be to increase each new 
generation’s grasp of its duties. 

THREE ILLUSIONS SET FORTH 

There are three great ideas of our do- 
mestic affairs in which, today, there is a dan- 
ger that illusion may prevent effective ac- 
tion. 

They are: 

First, the question of the size and shape 
of Government’s responsibilities; second, 
the question of public fiscal policy; and 
third, the matter of confidence—business 
confidence, or public confidence—or simply 
confidence in America. 

I want to talk about all three and I want 
to talk about them carefully and dispas- 
sionately—and I emphasize that I am con- 
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cerned here not with political debate but 
with ways to separate false problems from 
real ones. 

If a contest in angry argument were forced 
upon it, no administration could shrink from 
response, and history does not suggest that 
American Presidents are totally without re- 
sources in an engagement forced upon them 
because of hostility in one sector of society. 


PARTISANSHIP IS DECRIED 


But in the wider national interest we need 
not partisan wrangling but common con- 
centration on common problems. I came 
here to this distinguished university to ask 
you to join in this great task. 

Let us take first the question of the size 
and the shape of Government. The myth 
is that Government is big, and bad—and 
steadily getting bigger and worse. 

Obviously this myth has some excuse for 
existence. It is true that in recent history 
each new administration has spent much 
more money than its predecessors. 

Thus President Roosevelt outspent Presi- 
dent Hoover and, with allowances for the 
special case of the Second World War, Presi- 
dent Truman outspent President Roosevelt. 

Just to prove that this was not a partisan 
matter, President Eisenhower then outspent 
President Truman by the handsome figure 
of $182 billion. It is even possible, some 
think, that this trend may continue. 

But does it follow from this that big Gov- 
ernment is growing relatively bigger? It 
does not. For the fact is for the last 15 
years the Federal Government, and also the 
Federal debt, and also the Federal bureau- 
cracy, have grown less rapidly than the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

If we leave defense and space expenditures 
aside, the Federal Government since the 
Second World War has expanded less than 
any other major section of our national life; 
less than industry; less than commerce; less 
than agriculture; less than higher education; 
and very much less than the noise about big 
Government. 

The truth about big Government is the 
truth about any great activity: it is complex, 
Certainly it is true that size brings dangers, 
but it is also true that size can bring 
benefits. 

Here at Yale, which has contributed so 
much to our national progress in science 
and medicine, it may be proper for me to 
mention one great and little noticed ex- 
pansion of Government which has brought 
strength to our whole society: the new role 
of our Federal Government as the major 
patron of research in science and in medi- 
cine. 

FEDERAL CONTROLS CITED 


Few people realize that in 1961, in support 
of all university research in science and 
medicine, $3 out of every $4 came from the 
Federal Government. I need hardly point 
out that this has taken place without undue 
enlargement of Government control; that 
American scientists remain second to none in 
12 independence and in their individual- 

Iam not suggesting that Federal expendi- 
ture cannot bring on some measure of con- 
trol. The whole thrust of Federal expendi- 
tures in agriculture has been related by 
purpose and design to control, as a means of 
dealing with the problems created by our 
farmers and our growing productivity. Each 
sector, my point is, of activity must be ap- 
proached on its own merits and in terms of 
specific national needs. 

Generalities in regard to Federal expendi- 
tures, therefore, can be misleading. Each 
case—science, urban renewal, agriculture, 
natural resources—each case must be deter- 
mined on its merits if we are to profit from 
our unrivaled ability to combine the 
strength of public and private purposes. 

Next, let us turn to the problem about 
fiscal myths. Here the myths are legion and 
the truth hard to find, But let me take 
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as a prime example the problem of the 
Federal budget. 

We persist in measuring our Federal fiscal 
integrity today by the conventional, or ad- 
ministrative, budget with results which 
would be regarded as absurd in any business 
firm, in any country of Europe, or in any 
careful assessment of the reality of our na- 
tional finances. 

The administrative budget has sound ad- 
ministrative uses. But for wider purposes 
it is less helpful. It omits our special trust 
funds and the effect they have on our econ- 
omy. It neglects changes in assets or inven- 
tories. It cannot tell a loan from a straight 
expenditure. And worst of all it cannot dis- 
tinguish between operating expenditures and 
long-term investments. m 

This budget in relation to the great prob- 
lems of Federal fiscal policy, which are basic 
to our country in 1962, is not simply irrele- 
vant; it can be actively misleading. And 
yet there is a mythology that measures all 
our national soundness or unsoundness on 
the single simple basis of this same annual 
administrative budget. 

If our Federal budget is to serve not the 
debate but the country, we must find ways 
of clarifying this area of discourse. 

Still in the area of fiscal policy, let me 
say a word about deficits. The myth per- 
sists that Federal deficits create inflation, 
and budget surpluses prevent it. 

Yet sizable budget surpluses after the war 
did not prevent inflation, and persistent defi- 
cits for the last several years have not upset 
our basic price stability. 

Obviously, deficits are sometimes danger- 
ous—and so are surpluses. But honest as- 
sessment plainly requires a more sophisti- 
cated view than the old and automatic cliche 
that deficits automatically bring inflation. 


MYTHS ABOUT PUBLIC DEBT 


There are myths also about our public 
debt. It is widely supposed that this debt is 
growing at a dangerously rapid rate. In 
fact, both the debt per person and the debt 
as a proportion of our gross national prod- 
uct have declined sharply since the end of 
the Second World War. 

In absolute terms, the national debt since 
the end of World War II has increased only 
8 percent while private debt was increasing 
305 percent and the debt of State and local 
governments on whom people frequently sug- 
gest we should place additional burden— 
the debt of State and local government has 
increased 378 percent. 

Moreover, debts public and private are 
neither good nor bad in and of themselves. 
Borrowing can lead to overextension and 
collapse—but it can also lead to expansion 
and strength. There is no single simple slo- 
gan in this field that we can trust. 

Finally, I come to the problem of confi- 
dence. Confidence is a matter of myth and 
also a matter of truth—and this time let me 
take the truth of the matter first. 

It is true and of high importance that the 
prosperity of this country depends on the 
assurances that all major elements within it 
will live up to their responsibilities. 

If business were to neglect its obligations 
to the public; if labor were blind to all pub- 
lic responsibility; above all, if Government 
were to abandon its obvious—and statu- 
tory—duty of watchful concern for our eco- 
nomic health—and any of these things 
should happen—then confidence might well 
be weakened and the danger of stagnation 
would increase. 


DEFINES CONFIDENCE ISSUE 


This is the true issue of confidence. 

But there is also the false issue—and in 
its simplest form it is the assertion that any 
and all unfavorable turns of the speculative 
wheel—however temporary and however 
plainly speculative in character—are the re- 
sult of—and I quote—a lack of confidence 
in the national administration. 
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This, I must tell you, while comforting, is 
not wholly true. Worse, it obscures the re- 
ality which is also simple. The solid ground 
of mutual confidence is the necessary part- 
nership of Government with all of the sec- 
tors of our society in the steady quest for 
economic progress. 

Corporate plans are not based on a poli- 
tical confidence in party leaders but on an 
economic confidence in the Nation's ability 
to invest and produce and consume. 

HISTORY IS MENTIONED 

Business had full confidence in the admin- 
istration in power in 1929, 1954, 1958, and 
1960. But this was not enough to prevent 
recession when business lacked full confi- 
dence in the economy. What matters is the 
capacity of the Nation as a whole to deal 
with its economic problems and its oppor- 
tunities. 

The stereotypes I have been discussing dis- 
tract our attention and divide our efforts. 
These stereotypes do our Nation a disservice 
not just because they are exhausted and ir- 
relevant, but above all because they are mis- 
leading—because they stand in the way of 
the solution of hard and complicated facts. 

It is not new that past debates should 
obscure present realities. But the damage of 
such a false dialog is greater today than 
ever before simply because today the safety 
of all the world—the very future of free- 
dom—depends as never before upon the 
sensible and clearheaded management of 
the domestic affairs of the United States. 

The real issues of our time are rarely as 
dramatic as the issues of Calhoun’s, The 
differences today are usually matters of de- 
gree. And we cannot understand and attack 
our contemporary problems in 1962 if we are 
bound by traditional labels and worn-out 
slogans of an earlier era. 

But the unfortunate fact of the matter is 
that our rhetoric has not kept pace with the 
speed of social and economic change. Our 
political debate, our public discourse on cur- 
rent domestic and economic issues, too often 
bears little or no relation to the actual prob- 
lems the United States faces. 


TODAY’S ISSUES OUTLINED 

What is at stake in our economic decisions 
today is not some grand warfare of rival 
ideologies which will sweep the country with 
passion but the practical management of a 
modern economy. What we need are not 
labels and cliches but more basic discussion 
of the sophisticated and technical questions 
involyed in keeping a great economic ma- 
chinery moving ahead. 

The national interest lies in high employ- 
ment and steady expansion of output and 
stable prices and a strong dollar. The decla- 
ration of such an objective is easy. The at- 
tainment in an intricate and interdependent 
economy and world is a little more difficult. 
To attain them we require not some auto- 
matic response but hard thought. 

Let me end by suggesting a few of the 
real questions on our national agenda. 

First, how can our budget and tax policies 
supply adequate revenues and preserve our 
balance-of-payments position without slow- 
ing up our economic growth? 

Two, how are we to set our interest rates 
and regulate the flow of money in ways 
which will stimulate the economy at home 
without weakening the dollar abroad? Given 
the spectrum of our domestic and interna- 
tional responsibilities, what should be the 
mix between fiscal and monetary policies? 

Let me give several examples from my ex- 
perience with the complexity of these mat- 
ters, and how political labels and ideological 
approaches are irrelevant to the solutions. 

Last week a distinguished graduate of this 
school, Senator WILLIAM ProxmirE, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, of the class of 1938, who 
is ordinarily regarded as a liberal Democrat, 
suggested that we should follow in meeting 
our economic problems a stiff fiscal policy 
with emphasis on budget balance and an 
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easy monetary policy with low interest rates 
in order to keep our economy going. 

In the same week the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements in Basle, Switzerland, 
a conservative organization representing the 
central bankers of Europe, suggested that the 
appropriate economic policy in the United 
States should be the very opposite—that 
we should follow a flexible budget policy 
as in Europe, with deficits when the econ- 
omy is down, and a high monetary policy on 
interest rates, as in Europe, in order to con- 
trol inflation and protect gold. 

Both may be right or wrong. It will de- 
pend on many different factors. The point 
is that this is basically an administrative or 
executive problem in which political labels 
or cliches do not give us a solution. 


DISCUSSES BUDGET DEFICIT 


A well-known business journal this morn- 
ing, as I journeyed to New Haven, raised the 
prospects that a further budget deficit 
would bring inflation and encourage the flow 
of gold. We have had several budget deficits 
beginning with $12,500 million deficit in 1958. 
And it is true that in the fall of 1960 we had 
a gold dollar loss running at $5 billion an- 
nually. 

This would seem to prove the case that a 
deficit produces inflation and that we “lose 
gold. Yet there was no inflation following 
the deficit of 1958 nor has there been infia- 
tion since then. Our wholesale price and 
index since 1958 has remained completely 
level in spite of several deficits, because the 
loss of gold has been due to other reasons— 
price instability, relative interest rates, rela- 
tive export-import balances, national secu- 
rity expenditures—all the rest. 

Let me give you a third and final exam. 
ple. At the World Bank meeting in Sep- 
tember, a number of American bankers 
attending predicted to their European col- 
leagues that because of the fiscal 1962 budget 
deficit there would be a strong inflationary 
pressure on the dollar and a loss of gold. 

Their predictions of inflation were shared 
by many in business and helped push the 
market up. The recent reality of noninfla- 
tion helped bring it down. 

We have had no inflation because we have 
had other factors in our economy that have 
contributed to price stability. I do not 
suggest that the Government is right and 
they are wrong. The fact of the matter is, 
in the Federal Reserve Board and in the ad- 
ministration this fall, a similar view was 
held by many well-informed and disinter- 
ested men—that inflation was the major 
problem that we would face in the winter 
of 1962. But it was not. 


COMPLEXITIES UNDERSCORED 


What I do suggest is that these problems 
are endlessly complicated. And yet they go 
to the future of this country and its ability 
to prove to the world what we believe it must 
prove. I am suggesting that the problems of 
fiscal and monetary policy in the sixties as 
opposed to the kinds of problems we faced 
in the thirties demand subtle challenges for 
which technical answers—not political an- 
swers—must be provided. 

These are matters upon which government 
and business may, and in many cases will, 
disagree. They are certainly matters that 
government and business should be discuss- 
ing in the most sober, dispassionate and 
careful way if we are to maintain the kind 
of vigorous economy upon which our coun- 
try depends. 

How can we develop and sustain strong 
and stable world markets for basic commodi- 
ties without unfairness to the consumer and 
without undue stimulus to the producer? 

How can we generate the buying power 
which can consume what we produce on our 
farms and in our factories? 

How can we take advantage of the miracles 
of automation with the great demand that 
it will put upon high-skilled labor and yet 
offer employment to the half a million of 
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unskilled school dropouts every year who 
enter the labor market—8 million of them 
in the 1960's? 

How do we eradicate the barriers which 
separate substantial minorities of our citi- 
zens from access to education and employ- 
ment on equal terms with the rest? 

How, in sum, can we make our free econ- 
omy work at full capacity, that is, provide 
adequate profits for enterprise and adequate 
wages for labor and adequate utilization of 
plant and opportunity for all? 


DIALOGS FOR POLITICS 


These are the problems that we should be 
talking about, that the political parties and 
the various groups in our country should 
be discussing. They cannot be solved by in- 
cantations from the forgotten past. 

But the example of Western Europe shows 
that they are capable of solution. That gov- 
ernment, and many of them are conservative 
governments, prepared to face technical 
problems without ideological preconceptions, 
can coordinate the element of a national 
economy and bring about growth and pros- 
perity—a decade of them—a decade of them. 

Some conversations I have heard in our 
country sound like old records, long-playing, 
left over from the middle thirties. The de- 
bate of the thirties had its great significance 
and produced great results. But it took 
place in a different world with different needs 
and tasks. It is our responsibility today to 
live in our own world, and to identify the 
needs and discharge the tasks of the 1960's. 

If there is any current trend toward meet- 
ing present problems with old cliches, this is 
the moment to stop it—before it lands us all 
in the bog of sterile acrimony. 

Discussion is essential, and I am hopeful 
that the debate of recent weeks, though up 
to now somewhat barren, may represent the 
start of a serious dialog of the kind which 
has led Europe to such fruitful collaboration 
among all the elements of economic society 
and to a decade of unrivaled economic 
progress. 

JEFFERSON IS QUOTED 


But let us not engage in the wrong argu- 
ment at the wrong time, between the wrong 
people in the wrong country, while the real 
problems of our time grow and multiply, 
fertilized by our neglect. 

Nearly 150 years ago Thomas Jefferson 
wrote: 

“The new circumstances under which we 
are placed call for new words, new phrases, 
and the transfer of old words to new objects.” 

That is truer today than it was in the time 
of Jefferson, because the role of this country 
is so vastly more significant. 

There is a show in England called “Stop 
the World, I Want To Get Off.” You have not 
chosen to exercise that option. You are part 
of the world, and you must participate in 
these days of our years in the solution of the 
problems that pour upon us, requiring the 
most sophisticated and technical judgment. 

And, as we work in concert to meet the 
authentic problems of our time, we will gen- 
erate a vision and an energy which will 
demonstrate anew to the world the superior 
vitality and the strength of the free society. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The President’s 
call for the start of a serious dialog on 
how to “make our free economy work at 
full capacity” could not come at a more 
propitious time. And it is my hope that 
all interested groups will take to heart 
the President’s advice that this is the 
moment to stop attempting to meet 
“present problems with old cliches be- 
fore it lands us all in the bog of sterile 
acrimony.” 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people share President Kennedy’s views 
that this is no time for name calling, 
petty partisan squabbling, or reliving 
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controversies of past decades, but rather 
it is a time to work together as fellow 
Americans to see that our economic sys- 
tem is developed to its fullest potential. 

It would be tragic indeed if our goal of 
full development of the economy was 
not to be realized because we permitted 
illusions rather than reality to govern 
our conduct. If we but use our good 
sense and not blind ourselves to reality 
through preconceived notions, I am con- 
fident that we will make great progress 
and that our economy will develop at a 
rate never before known to mankind. 

Mr. President, when speaking to a 
group of business people yesterday it 
was my privilege to suggest that the 
President’s Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee take under consideration an 
objective analysis and survey of Ameri- 
ca’s competitive position with Western 
European neighbors and friends in the 
field of export trade. It is my view that 
one of the great opportunities for 
developing our economy and for our 
economic growth rests on the improve- 
ment of our export trade and on the 
development of new markets. 

I believe there are some old cliches 
which need to be reexamined and dis- 
carded in this respect, One of those 
cliches is that we have priced ourselves 
out of the market. It would be more 
true to say that we have not entered the 
market in many areas of the world, nor 
have we put together the policies and 
machinery for export business which 
would permit us to develop new markets. 

I am pleased to note that the Export- 
Import Bank is now providing much 
more generous export credit guarantees 
to stimulate export of America’s goods. 
Of course, I actively support the Presi- 
dent’s expanded foreign trade program. 
I believe this is an absolute essential for 
the development of our economy. 

I am hopeful that the Labor Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee of the Presi- 
dent and of the Secretary of Labor will 
concentrate its attention, in the months 
ahead, upon ways and means for Ameri- 
can industry and American labor to co- 
operate to improve our competitive posi- 
tion in foreign markets. I also hope that 
we in the Congress will do our task of 
providing the proper incentive for the 
American system of enterprise, so that 
America can modernize its plant and its 
industrial machinery, and so that we 
may stimulate the production which is 
necessary for an expanded foreign trade 
operation. 

For these reasons in the past I have 
recommended prompt tax reductions, 
both in corporate and in individual rates, 
and I have supported the President’s tax 
program, because I believe these things 
are necessary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from this morn- 
ing’s New York Times be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is DEBATE ENOUGH? 

Few Americans will find fault with the 
moderate tone of the President’s speech at 
New Haven on the economic problems con- 
fronting the country. If he did not offer any 
tangible olive branch to disaffected business- 
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men, whether or not they are from Yale, he 
did at least attempt to restore communica- 
tions. By calling for discussion, by inviting 
a “common concentration on common prob- 
lems,” he is plainly seeking cooperation on 
the major issues. 

It is in the interest of business men, and 
of the Nation, that they contribute to the 
solutions of these problems. Though Mr. 
Kennedy spoke of a dialogue and debate be- 
tween business and Government, neither de- 
bate nor dialog has been going on; rather 
the air has been filled with the discordance 
that results from voices speaking at cross 
purposes. 

The President opened the debate by pro- 
viding his own appraisal of some of the 
major areas of dispute. It is doubtful that 
his defense of Federal spending or his crit- 
icisms of the shortcomings of the present 
Federal budget will be acceptable to fiscal 
conservatives. But this is all the more rea- 
son that the debate should take place, be- 
cause these are key issues that must be 
clarified if an effective partnership is to be 
formed. 

This kind of debate takes time. The 
problems are so complex that it is unrealis- 
tic to expect any quick or simple answers. 
But the economy may not be able to await 
the debate outcome. 

The President must demonstrate leader- 
ship by action as well as talk. He should 
be prepared, for example, to reconsider 
whether a tax cut is necessary this year, as 
we believe it is. There can be no refuge in 
the excuse that the issue must await debate. 
The Nation, including the business commu- 
nity, will feel that a debate is meaningful 
only if convinced that the administration 
has the current situation under control. 


ADDRESS BY JAMES B. CAREY BE- 
FORE JAPANESE TRADE UNIONISTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered on May 28 at the 10th anni- 
versary convention of the All Japan Fed- 
eration of Electric Machine Workers’ 
Union in Kofu, Japan, by James B. 
Carey, president of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of the AFL-CIO and vice presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO. 

I commend Mr. Carey for this excellent 
speech in which he presents so force- 
fully and eloquently the case for demo- 
cratic trade unionism and exposes the 
hypocrisy of the Communist-controlled 
unions. 

As my colleagues know, no one in this 
country has done more to fight the evil 
menace of communism than has James 
B. Carey. As the leader of the IUE, he 
has worked untiringly to build a strong 
and democratic union. His efforts have 
reduced the once powerful Communist- 
controlled United Electrical Workers— 
UE—to an insignificant and discredited 
organization completely divorced from 
the mainstream of American trade 
unionism. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY JAMES B. CAREY, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AFL-CIO, AND PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
Workers, AFL-CIO, at THE 10TH ANNIVER- 
SARY CONVENTION OF DENKI ROREN ( ALL- 
JAPAN FEDERATION OF ELECTRIC MACHINE 
Workers’ UNION), Koru, JAPAN, May 28, 
1962. 

President Takehana and delegates to this 
10th anniversary convention of Denki Roren, 
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Iam greatly honored to present a message to 
the 10th anniversary convention of Denki 
Roren from the President of the United 
States. This is President John F. Kennedy's 
greeting to you and your members: 

“I have asked my friend, James B. Carey, 
president of the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, 
and a vice president of the AFL-CIO, to carry 
my greetings and congratulations to the 10th 
anniversary convention of Denki Roren. 

“Your union and President Carey’s union 
have much in common in addition to being 
the largest unions of electrical manufactur- 
ing workers in Japan and the United States 
respectively. The two unions are approxi- 
mately the same age, and both have success- 
fully opposed the efforts of totalitarian forces 
to capture control of the workers in their 
industries. 

“To Denki Roren, its officers and members, 
on its 10th anniversary convention, I send 
my warm congratulations and my best wishes 
for many more decades of service to the 
workers it represents and to democratic 
unionism. 

“I am happy that President Carey has in- 
vited a delegation of Denki Roren to visit 
the United States and attend the IUE’s 10th 
Constitutional Convention in September. I 
am sure it will be a fruitful and enjoyable 
experience. 

“In recent years Japan and the United 
States have had invaluable exchanges of 
business groups, religious bodies, cultural 
missions, and athletic teams. I believe that 
regular exchange of trade union delegates 
can be equally valuable in cementing the 
ties of friendship and brotherhood between 
the two nations. 

“For that reason I greatly hope that it 
will prove possible for Denki Roren to accept 
President Carey's invitation and attend the 
IUE's convention. I hope also that it may 
prove possible for me to greet the delegation 
personally when it comes to the United 
States. 

“I will, of course, look forward to hearing 
President Carey’s report of his visit. I ap- 
preciate your hospitality to him which I am 
sure will be reciprocated when the Denki 
Roren representatives come to the United 
States in September.” 

I am honored to be the bearer of this 
message to you from President Kennedy who, 
as you know, had in his election and still 
has the overwhelming support of American 
working men and women and their trade 
unions. 

I am also honored to bring you greetings 
from the union I serve as president, the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, the world’s 
largest union of electrical manufacturing 
workers, representing more than 425,000 men 
and women in the United States and Canada. 

And as a vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, I bring you congratulations 
and best wishes from that organization and 
the 13 million workers its represents. 

It is extremely significant, I feel, that 
Denki Roren’s 10th anniversary follows so 
closely after the 10th anniversary of Japan's 
resumption of complete sovereignty. In the 
10 years since the signing of the San Fran- 
cisco Peace Treaty, Japan has fully re- 
emerged as a leading member of the family 
of nations. I am advised, in fact, that 
there is an excellent chance of a Japanese 
leader being elected President of the United 
Nations General Assembly later this year. 

In Europe and in the United States 
Japan’s economic progress has evoked en- 
thusiastic admiration. We know that your 
country’s gross national product has in- 
creased at an average rate of 9 percent a 
year during the past decade, the fastest rate 
of growth in the world, 

We are aware that Japan is now the 
world’s fourth producer of steel, and 
ranks first in such fields as shipbuilding 
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and textile exports. In Denki Roren’s own 
field, your electrical products ranging from 
transistor radios to electron microscopes and 
heavy equipment are known throughout the 
world for their superb quality. 

What Japan has achieved in 10 years is a 
demonstration of what can be accomplished 
only in a democratic nation and by a free 
people. Such progress as you have made is 
not attainable, as modern history has re- 
peatedly proved, by a people oppressed by 
totalitarianism either of the left or right. 

If I may return for a moment to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s message to this convention, 
I am happy that he pointed out that Denki 
Roren and the IUE have much in common. 
The parallels are quite marked. 

Our international union, while also hold- 
ing its 10th convention this year, was born 
3 years earlier in 1949. Both the IUE and 
Denki Roren are industrial unions believ- 
ing in complete organization of the indus- 
try. Denki Roren’s leaders, like the IUE's, 
emerged from a successful struggle against 
political authoritarianism. Denki Roren 
and the IUE share, to a very considerable 
extent, the same democratic ideals and goals, 
the same aspirations toward political and 
industrial democracy. Both Denki Roren 
and the IUE fervently hope for and work 
for world peace and the brotherhood of 
laboring men everywhere. 

Because our two organizations share these 
ideals and goals we both have an overwhelm- 
ing stake in the survival of self-government 
and self-determination, 

Unless political and economic democracy 
survive and flourish, democratic unionism 
cannot survive or flourish. The last quarter- 
century has proved over and over again that 
democratic unions are always the first vic- 
tims of totalitarianism either of the right 
or the left. 

That is true because democratic unionism 
by its very nature seeks to abolish social and 
economic discrimination and to eliminate 
Special privilege. Believing deeply in broth- 
erhood, democratic unionism aspires to the 
creation of a more equalitarian world in 
which poverty and oppression are totally 
eradicated. 

Neither autocrats nor autocratic systems of 
government can tolerate democratic union- 
ism because, above all else, democratic 
unionism proclaims the essential dignity of 
man, the importance of the individual, and 
the sanctity of human life. 

Because democratic unionism holds ve- 
hemently to these values in all free nations, 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions is today one of the most power- 
ful influences in the world for democratic 
progress and peace. We see in the ICPTU 
an instrument for improving the economic 
welfare of millions of under-privileged men 
and women and for the social and political 
advancement of new and emerging coun- 
tries. We see the ICFTU as a means of en- 
couraging those peoples and those countries 
to follow paths of democracy and civil rights 
rather than the twisting courses of dictator- 
ship and exploitation. 

Let me emphasize here that the longer and 
closer becomes our association with other 
unions around the world—through the 
ICFTU and the International Metalworkers 
Federation—the clearer it becomes that 
labor movements in all the industrialized 
countries of the free world face the same 
problems today, or will in the future. 

We do not pretend in the United States or 
anywhere else that we have found the com- 
plete solution to all these problems—to say 
that would be to imply that we have created 
the perfect society—but we are making 
steady progress toward their solution. And 
most important, in the democracies, we are 
free to find our own solutions, by trial and 
error if necessary: and not by a decree or 
edict imposed autocratically from above. 

The United States today probably has more 
serious economic problems than does Japan. 
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In this country you have little or no unem- 
ployment and even a shortage of skilled 
labor. In our country, although we have 
more men and women employed than ever 
before in our history, we are striving to find 
a solution for an unemployment problem 
that persists at the level of 4 to 5 per- 
cent of the Nation’s work force. We have 
experienced four recessions since 1945, while 
Japan’s economic growth has not been simi- 
larly victimized. In the United States, auto- 
mation, many economists now predict, will 
henceforth abolish approximately 200,000 
jobs a year; while Japan does not yet face 
that hazard. 

Large-scale joblessness is thus a pressing 
problem today in such countries as the 
United States, England, and France, and the 
effects of automation in these countries can 
create additional difficulties until we find 
the solution we are seeking. 

But no one seriously believes that countries 
like Japan, West Germany, and Sweden can 
remain forever immune to the virus of un- 
employment and automation. Extensive un- 
employment has been experienced in these 
nations before, and it will be again. 

Today, however, there is a difference. We 
know that the problems are essentially in- 
divisible, that they are or will be common to 
all industrialized nations in the free world 
and that a common remedy must be found. 
It is this belief that has brought eight na- 
tions of Western Europe into the Common 
Market, an unprecedented, unified economic 
unit, 

Because there can be no such thing in this 
age as a one-nation major depression, there 
cannot be extensive unemployment in one 
major nation without it spreading to other 
nations. Consequently the problem is not 
the problem simply of one labor movement 
or of individual labor movements. Unem- 
ployment, automation, exploitation, trades, 
these today are problems of international 
labor. 

That is why we are joined together in 
organizations like the ICFTU. That is why 
we seek solutions such as international 
fair labor standards by working through the 
ICFTU and particularly the International 
Labor Organization; and through the same 
agencies and our own governments we pro- 
mote reciprocal trade programs designed to 
benefit not the workers of one or two coun- 
tries but the workers of all countries. 

With the international free labor move- 
ment sharing experiences and problems, and 
cooperating in the solution of those prob- 
lems, we strengthen free unionism every- 
where. If we in the United States can pro- 
vide organizational know-how and specific 
assistance that will help labor movements in 
Latin America realize their full potentials 
and raise living standards, then the economy 
and unions of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere benefit. If the Japanese labor move- 
ment can do the same in Asia, not only the 
economic security of the various Asian coun- 
tries is strengthened but their national de- 
fenses as well. 

The labor movements of the free nations, 
therefore, need not only to intensify their 
ties and fraternal relations with one another 
in defense of democracy and self-determina- 
tion; they need also to intensify their in- 
ternal militancy. Effective representation of 
union members in collective bargaining, in 
grievance handling, in legislative and politi- 
cal action, all require aggressive democratic 
programs and aggressive democratic leader- 
ship. The largest membership in the world 
cannot help a union if it does not have a 
militant program and determined, resource- 
ful, courageous leaders, 

It is necessary here to make the vastly im- 
portant distinction between true militancy 
and fake militancy. 

When the Attorney General of the United 
States, Robert Kennedy, was your guest here 
in Japan 4 months ago he mentioned that 
the United Automobile Workers, the largest 
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industrial union in the United States with 
well over 1 million members, and my own 
union, the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, had both de- 
feated Communist attempts to control the 
organization of workers in their respective 
industries. But most important, said the 
Attorney General, was the fact that they did 
it by democratic methods. 

The United Auto Workers eradicated the 
Communist threat in that industry simply 
by outperforming the Communists in every 
area and function of trade union life. The 
UAW and the IUE both proved that there 
was nothing that the Communist-controlled 
unions could do that our democratic unions 
couldn’t do much better, while preserving 
the dignity of the individual and the highest 
moral and ethical standards. 

It is important to understand that in this 
critical struggle the U.S. Government main- 
tained a strict hands-off attitude. Demo- 
cratic unionism and totalitarian unionism 
were permitted to fight it out in the public 
arena, so to speak, in a protracted contest for 
the loyalties, devotion, and support of hun- 
dreds of thousands of working men and 
women. 

The Communist unions had the full bene- 
fit of exactly the same Federal laws that 
benefited the anti-Communist unions. At 
no time was there any legal discrimination 
against the Communist groups, no harass- 
ment, no persecution. 

Actually the history of our fight against 
Communist unionism in the United States 
involves much more than just our two 
unions. 

At the end of the war there were 11 Ameri- 
can unions with a membership of around 1,- 
500,000 that had fallen under the domination 
of Kremlin stooges in the United States. 
They were pitiful organizations, actually. 
They were forced to follow every twist and 
reversal and somersault of the American 
Communist Party line. They were forced to 
zig and zag absurdly every time Moscow for- 
eign policy zigzagged. Like puppets, which 
they were almost literally, they jerked to 
whatever strings were pulled first by the 
Profintern, later by the Comintern, and 
finally by the Cominform. 

It was impossible for them, therefore, to 
function as true trade unions. They were 
primarily Communist political instruments. 
By their very nature they had to be less con- 
cerned with the economic welfare of their 
members, with the wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions of the workers, than with the 
torturous political turns of the Kremlin line. 

In 1948, to cite one example, Moscow de- 
cided on a weird political adventure: sup- 
port of a third party candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. Now political 
action by labor is one of the oldest and most 
respected traditions of American unionism— 
going back to the years immediately follow- 
ing the American Revolution, the 1780’s and 
1790's. But always organized labor in the 
United States has regarded itself primarily 
as an economic instrument with its political 
function secondary. 

But in 1948 American Communists and 
especially Communist unions were ordered 
to forget everything else and to devote all 
attention and all energy to this ridiculous 
political flasco. 

The result was that the Communist-domi- 
nated unions completely abdicated the re- 
sponsibilities of collective bargaining. They 
could find no time for negotiating contracts, 
for pursuing wage increases, for handling 
grievances. 

The result in every one of the Communist 
unions was an infuriated and rebellious rank 
and file. The more that wage scales in 
the Red-dominated unions fell behind the 
pace of other unions, the more grievances 
piled up and were left unresolved, the more 
workers became disgusted with Communist 
political chicanery. 
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In 1949 and during the following year the 
Communist-controlled unions were brought 
up on trial by the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. The trials were conducted 
with the most scrupulous concern for demo- 
cratic procedures and American judicial 
methods. The Communists were tried by 
juries of their peers; they had the right of 
counsel, and were given full and fair oppor- 
tunity to call witnesses and in every way de- 
fend themselves. 

In the end, however, 11 unions were ex- 
pelled from the family of labor. It was only 
then that the real struggle began. 

By far the most dramatic struggle came in 
the electrical, radio, and machine manufac- 
turing industry. This industry had wit- 
nessed the mushrooming of the largest and 
strongest Communist-controlled union in 
the entire history of the American labor 
movement. A few years before its expulsion 
from the house of labor, this Communist 
union had more than 500,000 members and 
a stranglehold on what was due to become 
the Nation’s most vitally important defense 
industry. 

In the years since this Communist union 
was thrown out of the American labor move- 
ment its membership of 500,000 has skidded 
to less than 50,000 today; it is a pitiful skel- 
eton with fewer than one-tenth of its former 
members left, and still declining. 

What happened? In dozens, then in scores 
of local unions, Government sponsored, se- 
cret-ballot elections resulted in wholesale 
defections from the Communist-dominated 
group. Similazly, in scores of disaffiliation 
elections, not conducted by the Government, 
local union membership voted overwhelm- 
ingly to abandon the Red-controlled union. 

Almost without exception these local un- 
ions voted to join our new union, the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers which was chartered the day 
the Communist-controlled union was ex- 
pelled, 

As I stated, the Communist-dominated 
union still exists—in fragments. What shat- 
tered it, and what continues to shatter it, is 
its subservience to the Communist Party and 
the totalitarian line of the Kremlin. The 
destruction of this enormously strong and 
numerically powerful Red union was the 
straight-forward result of democracy in ac- 
tion. The U.S, Government played no fa- 
vorite between my union and the Commu- 
nist union. The workers in our industry 
themselves made the decision and made it 
by secret ballot. The result is that the Com- 
munist union, as with the American Com- 
munist Party itself, is presently on the brink 
of oblivion. In addition, most of the other 
unions that were expelled from the labor 
movement in 1949-50 for serving the Krem- 
lin have now disappeared completely from 
the American scene. 

A former President of the United States 
has declared that the IUE performed an in- 
valuable public service by annihilating the 
Communist-controlled union. He meant 
that it could be a disaster for the free world 
today if that union were still in a dominant 
position in the most sensitive of all our de- 
fense industries—an industry that produces 
atomic energy apparatus, guided missiles, 
rockets, electronic brains and computers and 
a huge variety of instrumentation essential 
for defense of the free world and for scien- 
tific peacetime purposes. 

There would be few if any military secrets 
in our electrical and electronics industry in 
the United States today if this Communist 
union and others were allowed to run ram- 
pant through our plants and laboratories as 
they once tried to. Democracy’s defenses 
would be incalculably weaker; Communist 
aggression—which we saw in all its brutality 
and savagery in Hungary, Poland and East 
Berlin—would be more ruthlessly and fre- 
quently turned loose for new blood baths. 

I say, therefore, that there is no trade 
union militancy in communism or Commu- 
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nist unionism; there is only response to the 
political commands and decrees of the Krem- 
lin. When the Kremlin says, as it did in the 
example I cited, forget about bread-and-but- 
ter issues, forget about bargaining, forget 
about contract protections and benefits, for- 
get about grievances—then all these trade 
union principles and functions are abjectly 
forgotten. 

Opportunism is not militancy; we must 
learn that distinction. Throwing stones, in- 
citing street mobs, provoking riots, those 
things are not militancy; they are the dema- 
goguery of violence which as often as not 
seeks not militant union demonstrations but 
martyrs, corpses, dead workers for propa- 
ganda exploitation. 

A final word needs to be said on this score 
of militancy. When totalitarians have 
neither facts nor logic to use against an 
opponent they resort to smears. One of 
those smears is the slander that American 
unions lack militancy because they are 
“lackeys of Wall Street capitalism” or some 
such nonsense. 

If militancy were to be measured by the 
frequency and size of strikes—and I most 
definitely do not think it can.be—then the 
American labor movement would rank at 
the top or very near the top of the world’s 
labor movements in militancy. 

As a matter of fact, Japanese union lead- 
ers know first hand how ridiculous this 
“lackey” charge really is. The longest major 
strike in modern American history occurred 
in 1955 and 1956 when 55,000 IUE members 
closed down 30 plants of the Nation’s second 
largest electrical manufacturer, the Westing- 
house Electric Corp., for more than 5 months, 
156 days to be exact. And during that 
coast-to-coast strike, I recall our picket lines 
were visited and joined by Japanese union 
officials touring the United States at that 
time. Before it ended in victory for our 
union the Westinghouse strike had cost the 
company $360 million in sales and $60 mil- 
lion in profits. 

At one time or another we have been forced 
to strike General Electric, the world’s largest 
and richest electrical manufacturer; Radio 
Corp. of America, and other giants of the 
industry. 

Our union, moreover, supports strikes in 
other countries against American companies. 
Not long ago we contributed funds to the 
strike of General Electric workers in Mexico; 
and last month we sent money to assist a 
strike in Chile against Standard Electric. 

And to explode that “Wall Street lackey” 
charge once and for all, it was our inter- 
national union that originally exposed an 
industry-wide conspiracy to rig bids and fix 
prices on heavy electrical equipment in the 
United States. This bid-rigging and price- 
fixing, a violation of the Federal antitrust 
laws, had as one of its purposes the freezing 
out of overseas competitors in England, 
Japan and other countries. That conspiracy 
was ended a year ago with the fining of 29 
corporations and 44 company officials, and 
jail terms for 7 top executives, including 3 
from General Electric and 2 from Westing- 
house. 

We might, to conclude with this point, in- 
quire of those who babble the “lackey” 
charge when the last strikes occurred in the 
electrical manufacturing industries of Ru- 
mania, Eastern Germany, Poland and China; 
and what happened to the workers or union 
officials who last criticized top management 
of the electrical manufacturing industries in 
Russia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Red China. 

We would like to hear from them; they 
might have some interesting things to say 
about “lackey unions.” 

Nothing anywhere else in the world has 
compared with the economic growth 
of Japan and West Germany during the last 
decade. History, I believe, will show that 
this unparalleled economic progress in 
Japan and West Germany was to very great 
extent due to the insistence in both coun- 
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tries on the preservation of political 
democracy. 

While there are numerous parallels be- 
tween Japan and West Germany, there is 
one towering dissimilarity. Through the 
center of Tokyo there is no 12-foot wall of 
stone and mortar and cruel barbed wire 
separating the people of East Tokyo from the 
people of West Tokyo. 

The enemies of freedom have not erected 
in your capital city a wall of fear, a wall of 
ignorance, a wall of desperation. Here in 
Tokyo the Communists have not been able 
to erect a primitive barrier to keep hundreds 
of thousands of citizens, living in substand- 
ard conditions, from knowing of the pros- 
perity and higher living standards of their 
neighbors on the other side of the wall. Here 
in Tokyo there is no partition bristling with 
rifles and machineguns, to separate millions 
of Tokyo citizens from other millions of 
Tokyo citizens, because of a fear that all, 
given the chance, will choose freedom and 
democracy and prosperity. 

The walls that communism finds it neces- 
sary to erect—the Iron Curtain and the Ber- 
lin Wall—are the ultimate proof that com- 
munism knows that it cannot, anywhere, 
stand a comparison between the values and 
accomplishments of democracy and the tyr- 
annies and exploitations of communism, 

Seven months ago I was privileged to be 
the bearer of another message from President 
Kennedy to a large democratic labor organi- 
zation, a group of trade unions in Western 
Berlin. In sight of the Russian wall—con- 
structed, as I say, more of hate and fear than 
of stone and barbed wire—I delivered this 
message from the President of the United 
States to the beleaguered Berliners: 

“Free union movements are focal points 
for the aspirations of countless millions who 
hope for a better life and freer voice. In an 
age of mass poverty and mass illiteracy over 
wide reaches of the world, and of concentra- 
ted wealth and skill in other parts, man is 
faced by the moral imperative of justice. 
Those who would deny or pervert this moral 
charge are the corrupters, not the makers, of 
history. The necessity for freedom and the 
realization of human dignity in freedom, is 
a greater force for change in human affairs 
than any sword, any wall, any tyrant’s club. 
One cannot shut the desire for freedom out 
from a man's heart; the attempt in itself is 
an admission of failure. 

Free union movements, while they differ 
broadly from nation to nation, are founded 
upon right—the right of the individual to a 
fair return for his labor, the right of the 
people to benefit from their toll, the right 
to enjoy in economic life freedom from want. 
Man should not have to depend upon the 
largess of an aloof state for the satisfaction 
of what is his by right. 

“For this reason, unions in the free world 
are the very bulwark of individual right, the 
voice of conscience, the living examples that 
free men can control their own destinies.” 

It could not be stated more truly or uni- 
versally for free labor movements every- 
where. Yes, “unions in the free world are 
the very bulwark of individual right, the 
voice of conscience, the living examples that 
free men can control their destinies.” 

I said there was no wall of separation, 
hate and fear running through the center of 
Tokyo; but there is such a wall running 
through the center of the island of Sak- 
halin. Since the end of World War II Rus- 
sia has occupied the southern half of 
Sakhalin which had been administered by 
Japan for 57 years since the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, signed in 1905 in Portsmouth, N.H, 

There is, in fact, a Russian wall of silence 
and exclusion surrounding the entire island 
of Sakhalin. 

There can be no analogy drawn—as some 
Communists try desperately to draw—be- 
tween the Russian occupation of southern 
Sakhalin and the American administration 
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of the island of Okinawa. The differences, 
in fact, are enormous, 

We remember, first off, that under article 
III of the peace treaty with Japan the United 
States recognizes Japan’s “residual sover- 
eignty” in Okinawa. The clear-cut implica- 
tion of this is that Okinawa will—by logic 
and historic inevitability—revert to Japan 
when the threat to world peace has dimin- 
ished. 

Is there any such treaty or agreement 
between Japan and Russia that recognizes 
Japan's “residual sovereignty” in southern 
Sakhalin? Is there any understanding of 
any kind that implies that southern Sak- 
halin will and should revert to the Japa- 
nese nation and people? 

To the contrary. There Is every evidence 
that the Kremlin hasn't the slightest inten- 
tion of ever relinquishing its control and oc- 
cupation of the Japanese territory on Sak- 
halin. 

But the contrasts between Sakhalin and 
Okinawa run even deeper than that. Grad- 
ually on Okinawa more and more self-gov- 
ernment, more and more self-determination, 
has been returned to the Okinawans them- 
selves. Civil rights and democratic liberties 
have been enlarged and extended. I know 
something of this almost from a firsthand 
standpoint. 

A representative of my union, the IUE, 
on leave to the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, spent more than a 
year on Okinawa assisting the workers to set 
up their own trade unions and their own 
democratic labor movement. Today we 
know that trade unionism on Okinawa is nu- 
merically stronger and more influential than 
ever before in history. 

How about southern Sakhalin on these 
two scores? Has there been in recent years 
any increase in self-government and self-de- 
termination on southern Sakhalin? Has 
there been any growth of civil rights and 
democratic liberties on southern Sakhalin? 

You in the Japanese labor movement 
know the answers far better than I do. 

Attorney General Kennedy, when he was 
here, was impressed with the deep concern 
that the Japanese Government and the 
Japanese people have in the future of Oki- 
nawa. I have been similarly impressed 
through the delegations of Japanese union- 
ists who have visited me in our union’s 
headquarters in Washington. 

One thing I feel very certain of—and I 
speak only for myself in making this pre- 
diction: I am clearly and completely sure 
that just as the Philippine people were given 
the opportunity of determining their own 
destinies, so eventually will the Okinawan 
people. 

If isolationism is impossible for free na- 
tions in the modern world, isolationism for 
free labor movements is equally impossible. 
We have already noted that there cannot be 
an extensive depression or unemployment 
in one major country without it affecting 
other countries. We have noted that such 
problems as poverty, inadequate medical 
care, illiteracy are no longer the problems 
of single nations but of all free nations. 

But those problems are also, in this mod- 
ern world, the problems of the international 
labor movement. Labor's freedom every- 
where is jeopardized wherever communism 
is given an opportunity to exploit the dep- 
rivation and suffering of any single group 
of people or nation. 

We of the free labor movement around 
the world know that we are fighting on two 
fronts. We are fighting against the assaults 
of totalitarianism and we are fighting against 
poverty and disease that literally invite in 
totalitarianism. We know, therefore, that 
the first and most crucial part of the world- 
wide struggle is to wipe out poverty and 
disease. Where this is accomplished com- 
munism will obtain no foothold. ) 

Following the restoration of peace in 1945, 
the industrial unions of the United States 
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and the unions of many other free nations 
made a wholehearted effort to work for the 
worldwide eradication of poverty and dis- 
ease in conjunction with Communist- 
controlled unions. 

With these objectives we established in 
1945 the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
That collaboration lasted only 3 years. The 
Russian unions and the unions of the Rus- 
sian-occupied countries weren't interested 
in alleviating poverty and disease except 
where they could make political capital of 
such humanitarian efforts. 

I know of this intimately because I par- 
ticipated in the founding of the WFTU in 
1945 and I participated in the dismember- 
ment of the WFTU in January 1949. 

When we withdrew from the WFTU our 
American industrial unions declared: 

“Through the WFTU we hoped to partic- 
ipate in and influence the course of eco- 
nomie reconstruction not only in war-dev- 
astated Europe but also in those areas of 
the world still suffering from feudalism, 
poverty, illiteracy, and exploitation. 

“Through the WFTU we hoped to assist 
all workers everywhere to achieve those ele- 
mentary and fundamental human rights for 
which labor has always fought: freedom of 
assembly, freedom of organization, freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, the right to work, social 
security, the abolition of slave or forced la- 
bor, and freedom from tyranny in any and 
every form.” 

Eventually, of course, the Kremlin made 
it clear that it could not accept those goals 
or any serious moves in the direction of dem- 
ocratic rights and civil liberties. The Krem- 
lin could not tolerate anything that did not 
serve one single fanatical purpose—the ad- 
vancement of its own despotic political pow- 
er. 

We hardly needed to bury it. It buried 
itself—in the Kremlin. Since the with- 
drawal of the free labor movements of Asia, 
Africa, Europe and the Americas, the WFTU 
has abandoned all pretense of being anything 
but a political instrument of the Kremlin, 
an agent of Communist imperialism. 

I've told you that Communist unionism is, 
to all extents and purposes, dead in the 
United States; and it is dying in England and 
other democratic countries. In England, in- 
cidentally, the experience of the country’s 
electrical workers has an amazing parallel to 
the experience of American electrical work- 
ers. 

For 10 years the Electrical Trades Union of 
England was misled, misused and exploited 
by a Communist minority that had seized 
and entrenched itself in the union's leader- 
ship. Just 2 months ago, this union of 250,- 
000 members finally, after a decade of Com- 
munist control, recaptured its democratic 
independence. The Communists, who had 
maintained themselves in power by rigging 
elections and stuffing ballot boxes, were 
kicked out of the British labor movement 
just as they were kicked out of the American 
labor movement, 

One of the most repulsive aspects of Com- 
munist unionism anywhere is its opportun- 
ism; its willingness to pervert truth and 
decency for an immediate political gain. In 
the United States, for example, the leaders 
of the Communist union that we have nearly 
eliminated from our industry are today prop- 
agandizing Japanese imports, es- 
pecially electrical imports. In large banner 
headlines their newspaper recently pro- 
claimed that your lamps and presumably 
your radios and other products are made by 
sweatshop labor, by what amounts almost to 
slave labor. That is the Communist claim. 

Thus on the one hand the Communists in 
the United States shout noisily their ad- 
vocacy of “internationalism”; and on the 
other hand they join, in effect, with our 
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America’s free labor unions engage in no 
such duplicity or hypocrisy. We are in favor 
of reciprocal trade and for the improvement 
of commercial relations with Japan and other 
nations. 

Just a few weeks ago I appeared before a 
committee of the U.S. Congress and testified 
against higher tariffs and restrictive quotas. 
I told the congressional committee: 

“American labor is acutely aware—and I 
might say, admiring—of what Japan has ac- 
complished and what American-Japanese 
relations have accomplished in the fields of 
economic, political and social cooperation. 

“We of the American labor movement have 
been neither stampeded or panicked by the 
bugaboo of Japanese imports. 

“We know that over the past 5 years 
Japan has bought more products from the 
United States than from any country in the 
world except Canada. We know that U.S. 
exports to Japan were worth $1.3 billion in 
1960 while U.S. imports from Japan totaled 
$1.1 billion, giving us an export surplus to 
Japan of nearly $200 million. 

“We know that at least 191,000 American 
jobs are wholly dependent on our exports to 
Japan. 

“The Japanese economy, as the world 
knows, has boomed almost miraculously. It 
now receives no economic aid, as such, from 
the United States. On the contrary, Japan 
has been transformed from a country receiv- 
ing aid to a country that not only stands on 
its own feet but actually today ranks 
seventh among the free world nations as a 
supplier of economic aid. And Japan, only 
17 years ago, we remember, was a nation 
devastated both militarily and economically.” 

Our reciprocal trade relations with Japan 
constitute one of the compelling reasons for 
constantly closer ties between Denki Roren 
and the IUE. I say this because in the elec- 
trical and electronic manufacturing indus- 
try—far more than in any other industry 
Japanese and American unionists share the 
same employers, or share employing com- 
panies that are financially interlocked. 

The IUE's biggest employer, for example, 
is General Electric which Is the largest single 
stockholder in Toshiba, one of Japan’s top 
electrical manufacturers. GE, I am advised, 
owns 12 percent of Toshiba, and Toshiba 
currently turns out transistors and radios 
under GE brand names. 

Westinghouse, our second largest manu- 
facturer, has complex financial arrangements 
with Mitsubishi Electric Co., of Tokyo; and 
another of our employers, General Precision 
Instrument, also has an agreement with 
Mitsubishi whereby General Precision will 
own 40 percent of a new Mitsubishi company 
to produce General Precision products in 
Japan. 

Another of the glants of American in- 
dustry, Radio Corp. of America, markets sets 
both in the United States and elsewhere 
manufactured by your Sanyo Electric Co., of 
Osaka. 

And so it goes; the list is long and the 
corporate and financial interrelations are 
often extremely complex. 

But one thing is obvious. These inter- 
locking relations between American and 
Japanese producers is an overwhelmingly 
powerful argument for collaboration between 
Denki Roren and the IUE to seek interna- 
tional fair labor standards.” 

Exchange of information, exchange of del- 
egations, cooperation in periods of negotia- 
tions and even in times of strike—these can 
be immensely valuable to both Denki Roren 
and the IUE. 

Democratic unionism, joined together 
across the continents and across the seas, 
is one of the last great hopes of peace and 
freedom in the world. 

It is my hope and our international 
union’s hope that our relations with Denki 
Roren will be brought much closer and much 
more effective—as President Kennedy has 
suggested in his message to you—by a visit 
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to the United States and to our union's 10th 
constitutional convention of your esteemed 
President Takehana. We will look forward 
to being his host and host to those of his 
colleagues who can accompany him to the 
United States. We will, I am sure, profit 
greatly by his address to our convention and 
by our discussions of mutual problems and 


A very few days ago, in Washington, Jap- 
anese Ambassador Asakai declared: 

“In the 102 years since the arrival of the 
first Japanese Ambassador to Washington, 
relations between Japan and the United 
States have never been better than they are 
today.” 

I believe we can say exactly the same about 
relations between the labor movements of 
Japan and the United States—and we pledge 
ourselves in the months and years to come 
to make our fraternity—of Denki Roren and 
the IUE, of the Japanese labor movement 
and the American labor movement—always 
more mutually beneficial and fruitful. 


PROMINENT REPUBLICAN FAVORS 
MEDICAL CARE UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have some good news for the Senate to- 
day. I notice that a prominent Republi- 
can favors medical care under social 
security. 

Last week the first convention of the 
National Council of Senior Citizens for 
Health Care Through Social Security 
met here in Washington and was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Arthur Larson, a onetime 
special assistant to President Eisen- 
hower. Dr. Larson, a prominent Repub- 
lican, having served as Under Secretary 
of Labor and as Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency, endorsed social 
security health benefits as the right way 
to provide medical care for the aged. 

I think Dr. Larson's support for this 
program is especially significant in light 
of his acknowledged standing as an au- 
thority on social security law, and work- 
man’s compensation law. His best- 
known work in this field is a layman’s 
guide to social security, entitled Know 
Your Social Security.“ It is heartening 
to know that a scholar of Dr. Larson’s 
stature is a proponent of this admin- 
istration’s program for health care under 
social security. 

In closing, I would like to quote from 
his address to the Senior Citizens Coun- 
cil and to commend him for his stand on 
one of the most far-reaching welfare 
proposals in our history. Dr. Larson 
said: 

Social security health benefits are not an 
entering wedge for socialized medicine, and 
they definitely are the American way of 
handling the financial problems of hospital 
and medical care for the aged. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I join the 
Senator from Minnesota in expressing 
appreciation and satisfaction at Dr. Lar- 
son’s speech to that group, and also his 
confirmation of a position which I my- 
self have long held in regard to the ques- 
tion of medical care for the aged, and 
provision for it under the social se- 
paie system, which I think is entirely 
sound. 
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I also express the hope that following 

the suggestions made by the administra- 
tion spokesmen—I believe the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare re- 
cently was one of those, and there have 
been others recently—a serious effort 
will be made within the basic principles 
of the social security system to enact 
appropriate legislation at this session of 
Congress. 
To that end I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Record at this point an 
editorial which appeared yesterday in 
the New York Times, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I saw that edi- 
torial. I hoped that it might be included 
in the Recorp. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial to 
which reference has been made be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Decision Days ON MEDICAL CARE 

The next 2 weeks will determine whether 
anything is to come this year of all the sound 
and fury over medical care for the aged. 
The House Ways and Means Committee will 
meet in closed session to discuss the admin- 
istration’s plan for a program based on so- 
cial security, as well as the welter of substi- 
tute proposals put forward by Republicans 
and conservative Democrats. Intense horse 
trading is probable, but most observers al- 
ready predict that it will wind up without 
any bill. 

This may be a welcome outcome to poli- 
ticians on both sides, who usually like a 
lively campaign issue better than a law. 
But it will do nothing to relieve the health 
needs of elderly persons or the financial 
aches their ailments often create for their 
families. We hope the administration and 
the critics of its plan will use this period for 
a genuine attempt to agree on a program all 
can back in good conscience. 

There are many areas of potential com- 
promise that would not impair reliance on 
the sound insurance principles of social se- 
curity. Chief among these would be a for- 
mula for protecting those uncovered by the 
social security system—a total of 3 million 
persons, or one-sixth of the country’s aged 
population. Nearly half of these would be 
eligible for benefits on the basis of financial 
need under the Kerr-Mills Act and other 
existing public assistance programs. The 
President indicated in his news conference 
last week his readiness to support measures 
to provide comparable help to others outside 
social security. Such universality of pro- 
tection would offset a principal objection to 
the White House-backed King-Anderson bill. 

Another line of concern could be eased by 
changes in the certification procedure for 
hospitals and nursing facilities. Instead of 
having eligibility determined by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, that 
responsibility might well be left to the Joint 
Committee on Accreditation of the American 
Medical Association and the American Hos- 
pital Association. This would further deflate 
the charge that the program represents a 
wedge for Federal rule of medicine. 

Additional opportunity for give and take 
exists on such items as the amount and 
duration of benefits or the provision of a 
cash option for persons who prefer coverage 
under private health insurance. The prob- 
lem here would be to guard against an ex- 
cessive concentration of the poorest health 
risks in the Government pool, with an at- 
tendant distortion of its cost estimates. The 
need for a general program to help the aged 
pay their hospital and nursing home bills 
is now acknowledged by almost every faction 
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in Congress; it will be a miscarriage of de- 
mocracy if the session ends with nothing 
done. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from New 
Jersey that it is my view that there are 
ways and means to devise a health care 
program under the terms of social secu- 
rity. The task of the legislature and the 
duty of the legislative body on such a 
serious issue as the one to which we re- 
fer is to find ways of making necessary 
accommodations and adjustments. The 
so-called King-Anderson bill, which I 
support in terms of its fundamental prin- 
ciples and provisions, is not sacrosanct. 
By that I mean it is not beyond some 
adjustment or some possible change that 
may improve its text and application. I 
understand that the Senator from New 
Jersey feels much in that same spirit. 
I am hopeful that before the Congress 
concludes its work at this session it will 
be able to pass a bill that will meet 
the test of social security financing and 
at the same time represent an improve- 
ment over the present bill. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I join 
wholeheartedly with the acting majority 
leader in that hope. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10802) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
make a statement concerning the Mag- 
nuson amendment which is pending be- 
fore the Senate, to increase the amount 
of an appropriation in the pending bill 
from $2 million to $6 million. 

I am unhappy with a good many sec- 
tions of the Department of the Interior 
appropriation bill that has come from 
the Committee on Appropriations. I am 
unhappy about it because, in my judg- 
ment, a good many parts of the bill are 
unsound from the standpoint of sound 
public policy. The bill is unsound be- 
cause parts of the bill represent a false 
economy at this time, and a pennywise 
and pound-foolish policy. 

I point out that the economy of our 
country is our most important defense 
weapon. The segment of our economy 
known as our natural resource areas is 
protiy vital to the destiny of this Repub- 

e. 

The interests of our country can never 
be protected by economizing at the cost 
of its natural resources of our country. 
In too many sections, the bill would do 
exactly that. Yesterday there was a 
struggle on the floor of the Senate over 
an effort to strengthen the bill from the 
standpoint of returning, by way of re- 
habilitation of the range, the verdure of 
the western plains, by providing for im- 
provements necessary to protect the 
water table of the great arid areas of the 
West. I say most respectfully that when 
it comes to consider appropriations such 
as the kind we are discussing, we should 
keep in mind the fact that a civilization 
does not climb on falling water tables. 
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The undeniable fact is that the water 
table is falling in some of the great arid 
sections of the West. There is need for 
reforestation. There is need for range- 
land seeding. There is need for the 
development of water resources in those 
areas if we are to leave the heritage 
which we, as trustees, ought to leave to 
future generations of American boys and 
girls—God’s gift of natural resources to 
us. 

Senators have heard me say before in 
my years in the Senate that we have a 
moral obligation to see to it that our 
natural resources are left in a better con- 
dition than that in which we found them. 
But in my judgment, the bill pending 
before the Senate falls short of fulfilling 
that trust in several particulars. One 
particular relates to the rangeland issue 
which was discussed on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday. Another issue—and 
it is only one of several—is the issue with 
respect to which the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is taking the 
lead. I am proud to join him as a co- 
sponsor. The proposal would do some- 
thing about providing the necessary 
access roads so that there may be an in- 
telligent, scientific, and economic har- 
vesting of the timber resources of our 
country. We are helping America move 
ahead again with these amendments. 
We are meeting the challenge of the New 
Frontier. 

There are two or three points in regard 
to the need for the proposed increase of 
$2 million to $6 million which the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 
is recommending in regard to that par- 
ticular item. I would have Senators keep 
in mind that for the past several weeks 
the Senate, through its Committee on 
Commerce, presided over by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], has 
been conducting public hearings in the 
field in regard to the depression that has 
hit the lumber industry of the United 
States. I am satisfied that I can say 
without fear of successful contradiction 
on the part of anyone in the Senate that 
there is no basic industry in the United 
States today that is as depressed as is 
the lumber industry. In the past 24 
months several hundred lumber mills 
have closed their doors. Many of them 
have dismantled. The lumber market 
has gone awry. One of the reasons why 
the lumber market has gone awry is the 
Canadian competition with which the 
lumber producers in this country have 
been faced. 


ber industry of this country is a com- 
petition, not against the lumber mills 
of Canada, but against the Government 
of Canada. We must face the fact that 
various forms of direct and indirect sub- 
sidy which the Canadian Government 
is supplying to the lumber industry of 
Canada is placing the lumber industry 
of this country in the doldrums, in a 
very serious depression. Canadian com- 
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Mr. President, come with me and sit 
with me for a moment as I describe to 
you what has happened in some of these 
public hearings in regard to the de- 
pressed economic condition of our lum- 
ber industry. Listen with me for a mo- 
ment as I allude to the testimony of 
mayor after mayor, Governor after Gov- 
ernor, Republican and Democratic lead- 
ers in State after State; listen with me 
to the testimony of presidents of cham- 
ber of commerce after chamber of com- 
merce; listen with me to the testimony 
of labor leaders, of bankers, of mer- 
chants, of the lumber operators them- 
selves. Listen with me as they all tell 
the same sad, depressing story, to the 
effect that the lumber industry of our 
own country is being gutted by the com- 
petition from Canada, aided and abetted 
by the various forms of governmental 
subsidy in Canada. 

I am well aware of the importance of 
trade with Canada. No one need re- 
mind me that Canada is one of our best 
customers. I do want to raise my voice 
this afternoon, however, in defense of 
fair competition. I want to raise my 
voice this afternoon in defense of the 
proposition that our Government, 
through the allied agencies involved in 
the problem I am about to discuss in the 
pending bill, has a clear duty to see to 
it that we give the lumber industry of 
our country an equal break with Cana- 
dian mills, an equal opportunity to 
compete with Canadian mills. If we are 
to do that, as it is shown by witness 
after witness, who have testified by the 
reams in these public hearings, that 
something must be done, we will have to 
do something about the forestry pro- 
grams and policies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

I now direct the attention of the Sen- 
ate to some of the policies of the For- 
est Service particularly, although to 
some extent some of this applies also to 
the Bureau of Land Management. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] has proposed an increase in the ap- 
propriations allowed in the bill for access 
roads from $2 million to $6 million. 
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One might very well ask, What does the 
proposed increase have to do with the 
Canadian competition problem? I say 
it is of major importance in connection 
with the Canadian problem of competi- 
tion. Why? Because, as the Senator 
from Washington has pointed out with 
undeniable proof, the Forest Service of 
the United States is not approaching the 
allowable cut in the sales which it offers 
to American lumber producers. 

The allowable cut is a technical term. 
Although I need not do so for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, let me point out 
that by the allowable cut we refer to that 
figure of the amount of board feet of 
timber that can be cut out of a national 
forest in the interest of sound conserva- 
tion, in the interest of a sound sustained 
yield program that will guarantee to 
future generations of Americans a con- 
tinuity of timber supply, so that the time 
will never come when we will be a de- 
forested country, as China has become. 
It represents the harvest of the annual 
growth of timber. 

I digress to say that we must not for- 
get that China was once a great coun- 
try of forests. However, China forgot its 
obligations as a trustee to the Almighty 
that granted China great natural re- 
sources. 

For some years, starting with that 
great crusader and conservationist, Gif- 
ford Pinchot, we have been working in 
this country for the protection of our 
forests, allowing only that cut that would 
assure a permanency to our forests, and 
a continuity of forest growth. We call it 
a sustained yield. There shall be sus- 
tained in our forests sufficient yield by 
way of fostering new growth and cut- 
ting only to that point where we can 
maintain that sustained yield. That is 
the allowable cut. 

The Forest Service has not conducted 
its sales program so as to reach the al- 
lowable cut. That means a great waste. 

I ask to place in the Recor a table 
which shows how the mark has been 
missed in Oregon and Washington. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparison of financed cut and sell to actual cut and sell 
[All figures rounded to million board feet) 


OREGON 
Financed Actual Percent | Financed 
sell sell actual of cut 
ced 

What has been presented to the lum- ee — ĩr;ĩ—æQM0 ¹•?ꝑ—— 

Fiscal year 1959. a as 2.420 2.827 116 2,326 

Fiscal . TTY. TRS 2,994 2, 694 90 2, 334 

Fiscal year 1981. 72k 2, 841 2, 514 88 2,918 

Total, Oregon 8, 264 8, 035 97 7, 578 

WASHINGTON 

iscal year 1959..................-.....| 1,373 1, 552 113 1,208 1,107 92 
Fiscal year 1900 T 1, 796 1, 131 63 1,216 1, 348 11¹ 
a pa E a E T 1. 704 1. 300 72 1, 597 1, 167 73 
Total, Washington 4,963 3, 983 80 4,021 8,622 90 


petition is adversely affecting the lum- 
ber producers of the United States. 
At another time, as we will be dis- 
cussing proposals that are bound to come 
out of these hearings, the facts will be 
Presented to the Senate in regard to what 
the Canadian competition is doing to 
the lumber economy of this country. 


Note.—Small volumes in —— from Rogue River and Siskiyou included in Oregon totals. Umatilla divided 


for financed sell; 90 
volume prepared an 


reent Q 
withheld — adv 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, st sen- 
ior Senator from Washington has al- 


m, 10 — Webin gton, Does not include ‘timber advertised but not sold, or 


is a record that must be improved and 


improved at once. On top of this, the 


ready recited the national figures. This Forest Service must exert itself to make 
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certain its allowable cuts are where they 
ought to be. On top of this, they must 
salvage timber not in the allowable cuts. 
They must develop more efficiency and 
supply less excuses. 

Let no one get the idea that if we 
do not cut trees in a forest we protect 
the forest. As any forester will tell us, 
old trees overripen. Old trees become 
diseased. Old trees are more susceptible 
to insect plague. Old trees, if we are to 
have a healthy forest and a sustained- 
yield forest, must be cut. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] has already put into the 
Record some very vital statistics in re- 
gard to this matter. I quote for em- 
phasis what he has already said. He 
told the Senate: 

In fiscal year 1961 there was a terrible fall 
down in national forest timber sale perform- 
ance. Only 77 percent of the timber offered 
for sale was sold. In the region represented 
by the Senators from California only 62 per- 
cent of financed timber was sold. In the 
Idaho-Montana region it was 79 percent. 
In the Oregon-Washington region 82 percent 
was sold. In the Rocky Mountain region— 
Colorado, South Dakota, and Wyoming— 
only 44 percent of the timber financed for 
sale was sold; and in Alaska a mere 31 per- 
cent was sold. The Lake States region— 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, and 
so forth—shows a record of only 64 percent 
sold. The record in previous years has some- 
times been better and sometimes worse. It 
is a very spotty record. It must be improved 
starting right now. 


We are confronted with the fact that 
a part of our lumber trouble is that our 
lumbermen cannot get logs offered for 
sale in sufficient amount so that the logs 
can be purchased in competition with 
the logs that are purchased by the Ca- 
nadian mills from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. There are two facets to this 
problem of stumpage price. 

The Forest Service will say that it 
puts the appraised value on the sale of 
logs. What happens many times, prob- 
ably most of the time, is that the pros- 
pective buyers bid up the price at auc- 
tions under which Federal timber is sold. 
They bid up the price over and above 
the appraised value put on the lumber 
by the Forest Service. So the Forest 
Service has a tendency to wash its hands 
and ask, “What can we do about it? 
They are paying more for the logs than 
we had appraised them for if it had not 
been for the auction.” 

The fact is that the Forest Service 
does not tell the full story. I want it 
clearly understood that I severely criti- 
cize the Forest Service for what I con- 
sider to be a policy they have been fol- 
lowing in regard to the sale of timber, a 
policy which is not in the public inter- 
est. Congress must make it perfectly 
clear to the Forest Service that there 
must be a halt in the policy of the Forest 
Service. I say to the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica: Make clear to your politicians that 
you expect them to halt the unsound 
economic policy of the Forest Service. 
The time has come. to call the Forest 
Service to an accounting for what I con- 
sider to be a shocking, wasteful policy 
which it has followed in regard to the 
allowable cut procedure. 

There is no. excuse for the Forest 
Service not having modernized and made 
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realistic its allowable cut program. 
There is no excuse for denying to the 
lumber mills of the country the sales 
which would make it possible for them 
to buy, at prices which they can afford 
to pay, the necessary timber to operate 
the mills. It is the old story of supply 
and demand. We cannot legislate away 
the law of supply and demand. If the 
Forest Service does not modernize the 
allowable cut, if it permits less than the 
true allowable cut to be marketed, it 
limits supply. The problem is just that 
simple. 

The Forest Service has been limiting 
the supply of standing timber available 
to the lumber mills of the country. That 
is one of the reasons why the prices have 
soared beyond the appraised value placed 
on the lumber by the Forest Service. 
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There is another facet of the problem, 
too. Suppose a man is a lumber mill 
operator and his mill is in the precincts 
of a national forest. He has competitors, 
and only so much timber is offered for 
sale. The amount falls far short of the 
allowable cut. The Forest Service has 
not done the job which, I submit, it is 
the clear duty of the Forest Service to 
do. It is the responsibility of the Forest 
Service to make certain that it offers 
the amount of logs which will make it 
possible to reach the allowable cut. 

I submit a table on appraised and bid 
prices and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 2.—Bid versus appraised prices, advertised sales, Pacific Northwest region, Oregon 
and Washington 


Douglas-fir region 
Calendar 
year 
A Bid | Percent A 
prai overbid venta 
ee a: 20.22 | 27. 42 135.6 100.0 
P 18.71 | 23. 64 126.3 92.5 
pe TED 14.98 | 20.04 133.8 74.1 


Percent decrease 2 


Bid Percent 


overbid 


! Summarized from National Forest Advertised Timber Sales, Region Six, a quarterly publication of region 6. 


2 Using 1959 prices as a base. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this table 
establishes the incontrovertible fact that 
spirited bidding continues despite the 
drop in appraisal rates. 

The lumber mill operator must make a 
choice as to whether he will shut down 
his mill or will continue to operate the 
mill for some months at a sure loss. So 
he goes to the auction sale, and the bid- 
ding goes up, up, and up, because other 
mill operators are in the same predica- 
ment. He must decide which is the 
cheaper course of action to follow. Con- 
fronted with a loss, no matter which 
way he turns, he must decide whether 
it is cheaper for him to shut down his 
mill and sustain the loss of an idle mill, 
because merely shutting down the mill 
does not mean that it will not cost him 
to continue to own the mill. It is nec- 
essary to maintain the mill and pay the 
cost of insurance; and usually it is nec- 
essary to pay a higher premium on a 
vacant mill than on an operating mill. 
But that is frequently the situation and 
it is understandable. The maintenance 
of the mill and the costs of maintenance 
continue. 

Then the mill operator is confronted 
with the probability that he will lose a 
large share of his labor force, because 
the labor force will not sit idly by, wait- 
ing for the economic climate to change. 
Much of the labor force will be lost to 
other employers. So when the mill op- 
erator reaches a decision to reopen his 
mill, he will find that there is a short 
supply of labor. 

All I am attempting to do is to para- 
phrase the testimony which was given 
to us by witness after witness from the 
lumber industry in the hearings which 
we have just closed throughout the 
country. 

So the mill operators go to the auc- 
tions and decide they had better take a 


chance and bid more than they know 
the timber is then worth, in the hope 
that in the next 6, 10, or 12 months 
there will be a break in the lumber mar- 
ket and prices will go up, conditions will 
improve, and they can at least come 
close to breaking even, or at least sus- 
tain a loss which will be less than they 
would have suffered had they shut their 
mills down completely. 

But they would not be in such a pre- 
dicament if they received from the For- 
est Service the kind of treatment that 
they deserve. The record is perfectly 
clear, on the other hand, that one of 
the subsidies which the Canadian Goy- 
ernment makes available to Canadian 
mills is to make certain that the Ca- 
nadian mills are often able to buy tim- 
ber from Canadian Government forests 
without competition, at a price alleged 
to be substantially lower than the price 
the American mills find it necessary to 
pay in heavy bidding for timber obtained 
from U.S. forests. 

That is one of the great competitive 
advantages which Canadian mills have 
over U.S. mills. There are other advan- 
tages, but. they are not pertinent to the 
discussion of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 
Nevertheless, I shall allude to them so 
that the Senate will know I am talking 
about a total case, not merely a single 
segment in regard to a competitive dis- 
advantage in which U.S. mills find them- 
selves in relation to Canadian mills. 

There are transportation costs. There 
is the question of the Jones Act, under 
which U.S. mills must ship in American 
bottoms, while Canadian mills can use 
the bottoms of the world. That is a very 
important question of policy which is not 
before the Senate this afternoon, al- 
though I shall discuss it in some detail 
when appropriate proposed legislation 
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with respect to that situation comes be- 
fore the Senate, I hope sometime within 
the next 30 days or sooner. Suffice to 
say now that we should not forget that 
the Jones Act is an act of many years 
standing on the statute books of the 
country. The Jones Act is the Merchant 
Marine Act. The Jones Act was passed 
in order to assure the American people 
that in time of war there would be an 
adequate merchant marine. It is true 
that there are not very many lumber 
ships left, but as Mr. Dewey, one of the 
ablest witnesses whom I heard at the 
lumber hearings, representing the mer- 
chant marine of the Nation, testified, we 
cannot start to say that we will make 
an exception for lumber ships. All ships 
are needed in time of war. But if we 
started to make an exception of those 
ships, even though there are only a few 
in number, plying between the east and 
west coasts, then, of course, the entire 
merchant marine policy of the Nation 
would be jeopardized, because other in- 
terests would then expect similar con- 
sideration. 

We must face the fact, as I shall argue 
in detail with proof later, that the dif- 
ferential in the cost of shipping is, in 
fact, a defense cost. The fact that the 
U.S. Government requires lumber mills 
to ship their products in American bot- 
toms really places upon the lumber mills 
the payment of a part of the defense 
cost of the country. That figure is easy 
to determine. It is easy to determine 
what the difference in transportation 
cost is between Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, and Seattle, Wash., and New 
York City—from coast to coast—in U.S. 
bottoms as compared with foreign bot- 
toms. The senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the senior 
Senator from Oregon, and other Sena- 
tors are the sponsors of a bill which I 
hope will eventually be considered by 
the committee and will then come before 
the Senate, which will provide that the 
U.S. Government will pick up that dif- 
ferential, because it is a part of the de- 
fense cost of the country. It is as vital 
in the maintaining of a necessary mer- 
chant marine in time of war as an ex- 
penditure for any other defense weapon 
for which we spend millions of dollars; 
as vital, in my judgment, as a military 
plane or a missile, because defense must 
be dealt with from the standpoint of its 
totality. We cannot keep the country 
secure by providing only one defense 
weapon; we need the entire arsenal. So, 
Mr. President, that is also involved in 
this matter, in connection with Canada. 

Canada has many transportation ad- 
vantages and many other advantages. 
We can equalize the competition by 
means of the amendment the Senator 
from Washington proposes to increase 
the appropriation for access roads from 
$2 to $6 million. This is not a subsidy 
amendment. Every cent spent will come 
back to the Treasury. 

The Canadian Government has seen 
to it that the Canadian operators can 
get out their lumber and that their al- 
lowable cut is made available to their 
mills. But the U.S. Government has not 
performed so well for the American 
lumber mills. The U.S. Government, 
through the Forest Service, has fallen 
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far short of making available to the U.S. 
mills the allowable cut that a sound 
sustained-yield program would foster; 
and as I have indicated already, the 
Forest Service must be brought to task 
for this delinquency on the part of its 
administrative policies, and in my judg- 
ment the Federal Government must see 
to it that access to the timber is made 
available to the American mills. 

Mr. President, accessibility is an issue 
for which I have battled for going on 18 
years in the Senate. The first year when 
I was in the Senate, so the Recorp will 
show, I sponsored an access-roads bill; 
and every year since then I have stood 
on the floor of the Senate, as I do at this 
moment, pleading with the Senate and 
pleading with the Government to see to 
it that we build the needed access roads 
into the Federal timber, so that the tim- 
ber can be brought out. 

There are many reasons for building 
those roads, as I have said. Let me 
enumerate a few of them again: 

The primary need, of course, is to make 
the allowable cut available to the lumber 
mills of the country, It does no good to 
have on a great mountainside a great 
stand of Federal forest if there is no road 
to the forest, to make it possible to get 
out the logs, once they are cut. There 
are all kinds of landlocked forests in 
this country, and I wish to talk about a 
landlocked-forest situation for which 
the U.S. Government is responsible. I 
am talking about the forests that are, in 
fact, landlocked because no roads reach 
them. We need roads going into these 
forests, in order to make it possible to 
get out the allowable cut. 

I do not take any great satisfaction in 
the old alibi that one reason why the 
allowable cut does not get out of 
some forests is that there are no 
roads going into the forests. I ask, 
What did the last administration do? I 
have asked this many times in the past, 
“What were your budget requests for 
access roads?” ‘The undeniable fact is 
that year after year the past administra- 
tion simply did not ask for adequate 
funds with which to build access roads 
into the forests, in order to make it pos- 
sible to get out the allowable cut. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
be inserted which shows the results un- 
der the forest highway acts since 1953. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Authorization for forest development roads 
and trails during Eisenhower administra- 
tion 


Authorization 
Authoriza- 
Federal Aid tion for 
Highway Act | fiscal year Recom- 


¥ 
i 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I take 
the position that the Forest Service is 
also a trustee of the forests of this coun- 
try, as are the taxpayers of the United 
States. And the Forest Service has the 
clear duty to inform the people, year 
after year, how much money it needs for 
the construction of access roads, in order 
to make it possible to get out the allow- 
able cut. 

But we drag out the program year by 
year; and we insist, as the second boss 
of the Forest Service—for the Forest 
Service has two bosses: the executive 
branch and the Congress—and we put 
on the heat, so to speak, and we say to 
the Forest Service, “Tell us what you 
could spend efficiently and effectively in 
accordance with your need to help you 
with the allowable-cut problem, if the 
money is appropriated.” That is the 
money that some of us year after year 
have battled for, here on the floor of the 
Senate, as we are battling this afternoon; 
and I shall always be proud of my record 
in regard to this issue, for year after 
year I have proposed increases in the 
appropriations for access roads, over and 
above the appropriations originally rec- 
ommended by the Forest Service, and 
over and above the recommendations 
made by the President—and that is true 
of all the Presidents under whom I have 
served, either Democratic or Republican. 
As a result of those battles—and, Mr. 
President, many of my colleagues in the 
Senate have joined me shoulder to 
shoulder in leading these fights—appro- 
priations amounting to many millions of 
dollars have been made available for the 
construction of access roads, over and 
above what each of the administrations 
would have granted had we not reversed 
the Forest Service and the administra- 
tions in connection with the recommen- 
dations they made to the Congress. 

Of course, we should not have had to 
make that fight; that is one fight which 
should have been unnecessary. And we 
should not have to be making this fight 
this afternoon. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee—and I speak most re- 
spectfully, but frankly, for I think the 
facts need to be brought out in the pub- 
lic record—in my judgment should not 
have brought to the floor of the Senate 
the recommendation of the administra- 
tion or the recommendation of the 
Forest Service, because the recommenda- 
tion of the administration and the rec- 
ommendation of the Forest Service is 
demonstrably inadequate in order to pro- 
vide a sound forest economy in this 
country for the next fiscal year; and I 
wish to say to this administration, al- 
though it is an administration of my 
party, “You simply cannot justify a 
false economy program at the expense 
of the natural resources of this country.” 

So we should have an access roads 
program appropriation of a minimum of 
$6 million, so that the Forest Service can 
get into some of the national forests 
and can obtain or build the roads that 
will make it possible to meet this demand 
from the lumber industry and from the 
business leaders of the areas of the 
country that are dependent upon a lum- 
ber economy for their prosperity. 

When that is done, Mr. President, no 
one should labor under the misappre- 
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hension that the program is costing the 
taxpayers of the United States any 
money, for I have heard the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee say 
many times, over the years—and he 
would say so today if the question were 
now put to him—that money spent for 
aecess roads is money well spent, because 
it returns to the U.S. Treasury many 
times the investment that is made. 

I say to those in the timber industry 
who have built roads through the na- 
tional forests to top their own timber— 
“You have a responsibility to make these 
roads available on reasonable terms.” 
The fact that the roads are not available 
means sales are not made up to allowable 
cuts. This in turn forces high bidding 
and our operators engage in a vicious 
. which the Canadians do not 

ave. 

When it is shown that much of the 
timber in a great national forest is over- 
ripe or is windblown or is disease-ridden, 
there is no economy in not proceeding 
to harvest those trees. 

Likewise, Mr. President, if we want to 
have reforestation in the shortest pos- 
sible time, we need to provide access to 
the forests, so that it will be possible 
to proceed scientifically to cut that for- 
est, because scientific cutting will stim- 
ulate the regeneration and improvement 
of that forest. This may sound like a 
paradox; however, it is not. 

So, Mr. President, one of the things 
this Government should do now, in meet- 
ing the plight of the lumber industry, 
and in meeting the problems in connec- 
tion with Canadian competition—which 
is the result of the various forms of di- 
rect and indirect subsidy the Canadian 
Government is supplying their lumber 
mills—is to increase the appropriation 
so we can proceed to get the roads into 
our national forests that will make it 
possible to bring out the timber up to 
the allowable cut. 

There are other problems in regard 
to the accessibility problem that grow 
out of lack of access roads, because I am 
not talking now about access roads only 
for getting timber out. I am talking 
about the need for access roads to save 
the timber now standing that is not 
ready for cutting. One of the great 
plagues that threatens the lumber in- 
dustry is the plague of fire. Access roads 
are needed for fire protection. That 
need is easily demonstrable. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can take you into great national 
forest areas in this country where there 
is a good pattern of access roads, and 
I can take you to the supervisor of that 
forest, or to the regional forester of the 
Forest Service, and he will be my wit- 
ness to tell you the great advantage to 
the reduction in the fire hazard that 
these roads have provided. 

So when we are fighting here today 
for additional appropriations for access 
roads, we are fighting also for a preven- 
tive measure necessary to protect our 
forests from the ravages of fire. 

There is another need for access roads, 
there is another need for accessibility, 
there is another need for what we call 
the multipurpose access road. There was 
a time when all that was built into a 
forest was a logging trail. Loggers went 
in and slashed down the trees and 
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dragged them out over a logging trail. 
That practice led to great waste. It was 
found to be most uneconomic. So there 
has developed, as a matter of national 
policy, the so-called multiple-use road, 
a road that can be used for getting out 
the logs, a road that can be used for fire 
protection, a road that can be used for 
general public use, for the benefit of 
tourists and recreationists, a connecting 
road with great interstate highways. 

How important that is in the great 
areas where the national forests exist. 
Take my State, for example. The No. 1 
source, so far as our economic life is con- 
cerned, is lumber and agriculture, and 
then comes recreation. In my judgment, 
within 15 years, and possibly within 10 
years, the greatest source of income for 
the State of Oregon will be income from 
so-called recreational sources. The great 
increase in tourism, the increase in lei- 
sure time, the increase in recreational 
activities are going to bring to the Pacific 
Northwest, and the whole West, for that 
matter, tens upon tens upon tens of 
thousands of tourists each year, includ- 
ing also the recreational activity of our 
indigenous population. But there must 
be roads. There must be accessibility. 

Here again those of us who are fight- 
ing for the increased appropriation this 
afternoon are fighting for a strengthen- 
ing of the economy of the United States. 
That is why I said, at the beginning of 
my remarks, that, in my judgment, this 
appropriation bill has too many sections 
in it that represent a false economy, a 
pennywise and pound-foolish policy; and 
this is one of them. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Iam sure the Senator 
has already touched on the point about 
which I desire to inquire. Since it was 
impossible for me to be here earlier, I ask 
the Senator whether it is not so that 
additional money for access roads is 
merely taking money from one pocket 
in order to put that money back into 
another pocket. 

Mr. MORSE. And more back in the 
other pocket. 

Mr. CHURCH. Even more. Rather 
than representing a cost to the tax- 
payers, this is a method for opening up 
the necessary access roads to permit full 
and efficient harvesting of timber, but 
the added return on the sale of the 
timber will more than make up for the 
money spent to construct the roads. 

Mr. MORSE. Many times over, and 
I have heard the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee say that many 
times in the years I have been in the 
Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is it not also true that 
we have had insufficient money appro- 
priated over the years to construct the 
number of access roads which a full and 
fair cut of our public timber clearly re- 
quires? 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. Before 
the Senator came on the floor I was 
talking about the hearing held at Lewis- 
ton. The Senator sat there and heard 
‘business people, lumber people, labor 
people, and many public officials in his 
own State testify to this very point. 
They pointed out that, unless we do 
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something about the allowable cut and 
the Forest Service gets up to the allow- 
able cut—which it cannot do unless it 
has accessibility—the lumber industry of 
the great Pacific Northwest is going down 
and down to a further depth than it has 
already reached in competition with the 
Canadian mills that are not plagued with 
the kind of shortsighted government 
policy that the U.S. Government is ex- 
tending, and has been extending for 
some years, to the lumber interests of 
this country. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would like to com- 
ment on the Lewiston hearings in a mo- 
ment, but first I should like to ask the 
Senator if there is not an inequity in 
failing to provide adequate money for 
access roads in that the Forest Service is 
required to place timber up for sale and 
to make a condition of the sale the con- 
struction of a road which falls to the 
operator to build, the cost of which is 
deducted from the proceeds of the sale, 
and thus in many cases limits the sale, 
for all practical purposes, to the large 
operators who are in a position to con- 
struct the roads, having both the capital 
and the equipment to do the job, but 
which discriminates against the smaller 
independent operators who do not. 

Mr. MORSE. I am so glad the Senator 
has raised that point. It was one of the 
points I had intended to dwell on, and 
shall dwell on now. I wonder, if between 
the two of us, we cannot drive it home 
to the Senate, because if we can get the 
Senate to consider the matter, I do not 
see how it can limit us in the matter of 
access roads. 

Let the record show what the short- 
sighted policy of the Forest Service has 
been in regard to the matter of access 
roads—and they have been aiding and 
abetting that policy, and I have been 
fighting it for a long time. They will 
put up a huge sale of timber, but put 
it up on condition that the purchaser 
of that timber is going to have to build 
an access road into the timber. Then 
the Forest Service lays down certain con- 
ditions that are going to have to be com- 
plied with in regard to the specifications 
for the road, and the cost is tremendous. 
No small operator can possibly buy the 
timber under those conditions. 

What we do is exclude the small busi- 
nessman in the American timber industry 
from the purchase of the timber. Do 
we save any money? We certainly do 
not, because the purchaser of the timber 
buys the timber, as the Senator from 
Idaho has pointed out, subject to build- 
ing the road, and he is allowed to deduct 
the cost of the road from the purchase 
price he pays. 

One may ask the question, Can't the 
small fellow do that?” The answer is 
“No,” because it takes money to swing 
a deal like that. They have to pay a 
terrific sum of money on the line when 
they buy the timber. They have to float 
the financing for roads that may cost 
thousands and thousands and thousands 
of dollars a mile. 

Senators would be surprised to learn 
the costs of some of these roads up the 
sides of mountains. 

So, in effect, the Government is build- 
ing the roads through the big lumber 
operators. 
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I have gone through this battle many 
times. There is also no question that 
the U.S. Government, under the 
Corps of Engineers, under governmental 
supervision, could build the roads more 
cheaply. There is no doubt about the 
fact that the access roads which the 
Federal Government does build, by and 
large, are built cheaper than those which 
are built by the lumber operators them- 
selves. So we lose at every turn in this 
matter. The people who end up losing 
all are the little operators. 

One of the ironies in this situation, I 
say to the Senator from Idaho, is that 
we as Senators appropriate huge sums 
of money for small business programs. 
We have provided for setting up a Small 
Business Administration. God bless it. 
I think it is doing a great job. We are 
very inconsistent in our Government pol- 
icies. This is a small business aid we 
could give to small lumber mills in this 
country if we gave them access to the 
forests, making the forests more avail- 
able to them, instead of shutting them 
out in sale after sale. 

These men come before the commit- 
tees of Congress, as the Senator knows, 
and this is one of the great criticisms 
they express. They say, “We do not 
have an equal break with the big boys.” 

Mr. CHURCH. Access roads are an 
aid we could supply to small business, 
which would not cost the Treasury a 


dime. 

Mr. MORSE. It would make the Gov- 
ernment some money. 

Mr. CHURCH. It might very well. 

Mr. MORSE. It would make the Gov- 
ernment some money. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree with the Sen- 
ator’s position. It is squarely based upon 
the facts. It represents good public 
policy. 

The Senator has referred to the hear- 
ings at Lewiston. It was not coincidental 
that most of the small operators who 
appeared at those hearings laid particu- 
lar emphasis upon the importance of in- 
creasing appropriations for access roads. 

The large operators, in all fairness, are 
very important to the economy of the 
West. I have no argument against any 
of them, as the Senator knows. Never- 
theless, I think it is in the general in- 
terest to administer our public forests 
in such a way that the small operator will 
not be forced out, so that the independ- 
ent lumberman will have an opportunity 
to participate in the purchase of public 
timber, and the essence of free enterprise 
in the lumber business—which I take it 
to be individual entrepreneurship—will 
not be lost. 

I think it would be a calamity even for 
the big operators, let alone for the public 
interest, if the time ever should come 
when the national forests in the North- 
west become merely gigantic tree farms 
for two or three great corporate entities. 

Mr. MORSE. I could not agree more 
with the Senator. I know many of the 
large operators and I have worked closely 
with them. Large operator after large 
operator has said to me, “Get in there 
and fight as hard as you can for increased 
appropriations for access roads, because 
they are vital to the industry.” 

These men would much prefer to be 
relieved of the headache of building the 
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roads. I speak for the overwhelming 
majority of them. They would much 
prefer to be relieved of the operation of 
building the roads. It is a pretty diffi- 
cult administrative job. It is costly for 
them. 

The Government, in regard to the su- 
pervision and building of access roads, 
is in a much better position to do the 
job more economically. 

Not only at Lewiston, but also at Port- 
land and at Olympia, and wherever 
hearings have been held, I think access 
roads would have to be named as the 
No. 1 recommendation of the operators 
in order to help them meet competition 
with Canada, since that would meet the 
question of the allowable cut. That 
would take away from the Forest Serv- 
ice any excuse at all for not reaching 
the allowable cut, and would make it 
possible for lumber operators to buy 
stumpage, because of the law of supply 
and demand, at a low price. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator has been 
exceedingly objective in his comments. 
He has pointed out, quite rightly, that 
this is not an issue which divides the big 
and small operators, in the sense that 
the big operators oppose the amendment 
now pending. 

Rather, it is essential to the well-being 
of the entire industry that the access 
road program be expanded. The big 
operators in my State have joined with 
the small, independent operators to urge 
increased appropriations of funds for 
this purpose. 

I conclude by saying that the hearings 
at Lewiston, which I requested and at- 
tended, ably chaired by the senior Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], dem- 
onstrated beyond any shadow of a doubt 
that the lumber industry in the North- 
west is faced with the most critical prob- 
lem to confront it in a great many years. 
The Senator is quite correct when he 
says that the essence of the problem is 
Canadian competition. 

I do not for a moment pretend that the 
amendment now being considered repre- 
sents a full answer to the problems fac- 
ing our lumber industry. However, the 
hearings at Lewiston demonstrated— 
from more than 100 witnesses, from 
small and large concerns alike, who came 
to testify concerning the severity of 
their problem—that appropriations for 
access roads need to be increased. Larger 
appropriations need to be approved. 
This is one of the steps open to the Con- 
gress which can be most helpful to a 
very hard-pressed industry. 

I do not remember a time, since the 
great depression, when a larger number 
of men have been unemployed in the 
north woods of Idaho than today. The 
Government and the Congress must take 
cognizance of the severity of our prob- 
lem and must take steps with dispatch 
to alleviate this depressed condition, in- 
sofar as the Government can. Today 
we can take one important step in that 
direction. 

I commend the Senator from Oregon 
for his address. I am happy to be a 
cosponsor of the amendment. I am 
hopeful that the Senate today will ap- 
prove the amendment for the benefit of 
a sick industry in the West which des- 
perately needs our help. 
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Mr. MORSE.. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho very much for the very fine 
contribution he has made to this debate. 

Mr. President, before I close I wish to 
say to the Senator from Arizona, who 
has seen the situation develop, that I 
have only one more topic to discuss in 
connection with my case in support of 
the amendment. That is the topic which 
involves American foreign policy in re- 
lation to the amendment. 

I say most respectfully that in my 
judgment the Appropriations Committee, 
in bringing the bill to the Senate, over- 
looked some of the implications the bill 
bears to American foreign policy, for the 
reasons I shall discuss under my last 
topic. 

Mr. President, I have one other topic 
to discuss in connection with my sup- 
port of the Magnuson amendment. I 
wish to discuss it from the standpoint 
of some foreign policy implications. 

Some may ask offhand, “What in the 
world does the amendment have to do 
with American foreign policy?” 

My answer is, “More than one might 

In the first place, there is the point al- 
ready brought out in my colloquy with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
in connection with the first major point 
that I made in my argument today. We 
have a very serious problem with Can- 
ada. We have a very serious problem 
in regard to the question of competition 
with Canada in the lumber field, result- 
ing from the subsidization by the Ca- 
nadian Government in various ways of 
Canadian mills, to the detriment of 
American mills, which competition has 
resulted in the closing of several hun- 
dred American mills and has thrown out 
of work many American workers. 

I am one Senator who does not intend 
to sit in the Senate and support his Gov- 
ernment in a policy that amounts, in 
fact, to exporting jobs to Canada. 

Here is one Senator who does not in- 
tend to sit in the Senate and support a 
U.S. Government policy that in effect 
amounts to liquidating a large segment 
of the economy of his State. 

Here is one Senator who warns the 
President of the United States today that 
he will be in trouble if he does not pro- 
ceed to take the necessary steps to see 
to it that a Government policy that dis- 
criminates against a segment of our own 
country to the benefit of an economy in 
another country is stopped. 

The problem permeates the entire 
administration—and it is my adminis- 
tration. I yield to no one in support of 
the present administration when I am 
satisfied that the administration is fol- 
lowing a policy that is in the national 
interest. We have a right to look to our 
administration for some remedy. For 
many months the administration’s atten- 
tion has been called to the problem. 
From the floor of the Senate today I ask 
the President of the United States, 
“When are you going to insist that the 
departments of your Government that 
have jurisdiction over this subject do 
something about it?” I shall continue 
to follow where the facts lead on the 
issue. 

It is within its administrative power 
and jurisdiction to handle much of this 
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problem without any legislation at all, 
although I intend to support some legis- 
lation in regard to it, too. I intend to 
support the Magnuson-Morse bill in 
regard to the modification of the Jones 
Act. I intend, if my administration 
forces the issue, to support legislation, 
although it may not pass in this session 
of Congress. I want the American 
voters to pass judgment on it in Novem- 
ber 1962. I shall support legislation, if 
this administration does not stop a policy 
of discriminating against the lumber 
industry of this country, that will place 
a temporary quota on Canadian timber— 
a fair quota, a quota that will not dis- 
criminate against Canada, but a quota 
that will even the balance of competition, 
a quota which has been proposed by wit- 
ness after witness in lumber hearing 
after lumber hearing, a quota which will 
take into consideration the historic pat- 
tern of Canadian imports into the United 
States from Canada for the past 10 years, 
for example, and, after the imports reach 
that level, assess upon all imports that 
fiow into the United States following that 
point a quota tariff that will put them 
on a par with the U.S. mills. Such quota 
tariff would continue until this adminis- 
tration and this Government take the 
necessary steps to give our timber indus- 
try the relief that it deserves. 

I fully appreciate the import of what 
I have said in the past 2 minutes. This 
is the place to say it. 

This administration made clear when 
it first proposed its so-called foreign 
trade bill that it did not propose or in- 
tend to follow a foreign trade program 
that would do irreparable injury to 
American industry. This administration 
has seen fit—and I supported it—to pro- 
vide protection on a fair and equitable 
basis, but not a discriminatory basis, 
with respect to the textile industry. I 
ask, Mr. President, do you consider the 
textile industry of greater import than 
the great timber resources of this Na- 
tion?” 

I supported the President when the 
textile amendment was before the Sen- 
ate. I opposed the Mundt amendment, 
which would have prevented the textile 
agreement from going into effect, by be- 
ing one of the supporters of the Hum- 
phrey-Morse amendment as a substitute. 
It placed upon the President the re- 
sponsibility of proceeding to determine 
the facts in regard to the items which 
the Senator from South Dakota had in- 
cluded in his amendment—beef, lamb, 
poultry, timber products, and dairy prod- 
ucts. I said then, as I say now, that the 
obligation of the administration is to 
find out what the facts are, to find out 
what steps can be taken administratively, 
or what may be needed legislatively in 
order to prevent the same kind of irrepa- 
rable injury that the administration was 
so anxious to prevent in regard to the 
textile industry. 

I would not even want to suggest that 
political power might have anything to 
do with the textile amendment, although 
ti.ere are some who have that suspicion. 
I propose to face these problems on the 
basis of the facts on each issue. The 
facts supported Senators from the textile 
producing States. I also point out that 
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the facts support Senators from the lum- 
ber producing States. 

We are not trying to prevent trade 
with Canada, but we are saying that our 
Government cannot justify a trade pro- 
gram which permits the lumber indus- 
try of this country to be placed at a 
discriminatory disadvantage because of 
aid in the form of a subsidy in one way 
or another by the Canadian Government 
to the Canadian lumber industry. 

Let me put it this way, because it is 
basic in my economic philosophy. I be- 
lieve the U.S. Government—and I would 
like to have my administration start 
doing it—has the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the private enterprise system in 
the United States. The Government 
does not protect the private enterprise 
system when it countenances giving a 
discriminatory advantage to an industry 
in another country which is the bene- 
ficiary of the largess of a subsidy by a 
foreign government. 

This principle is not limited to Can- 
ada. The lumber situation merely illus- 
trates the problem. As a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I know 
that the problem arises around the 
globe. In my judgment, we have 
reached a point in the field of foreign 
aid where our Government must be 
called to account by the voters of this 
country, if necessary, in regard to plac- 
ing the American private enterprise sys- 
tem at a discriminatory disadvantage in 
relation to competitive industries abroad 
which are subsidized, not only by foreign 
governments abroad, but also by the 
U.S. Government itself. 

The time has come, as I said on the 
floor of the Senate last Friday, when 
I discussed another phase of the foreign 
trade program and policy, for us to take 
a long, hard look at the economic effects 
of some of our foreign aid programs in 
relation to our own industry. The time 
has come when we must cease pouring 
out of the Treasury of the United States 
the resources of taxpayers of the United 
States for strengthening industries in 
other countries, some of which have al- 
ready reached the point where they can 
stand on their own feet. They should 
be asked to stand on their own feet. We 
have heard much about the Common 
Market program. I believe that the 
European Common Market is good for 
Europe and good for the world. I recog- 
nize that we cannot turn back the hands 
of the clock. However, we must follow 
certain courses of action to protect our 
own industry. That is why I said last 
Friday—and I was so glad to have the 
majority leader discuss at least certain 
facets of this problem in his notable 
speech of last Sunday in Michigan— 
that we must take a look at the foreign 
aid program to see what some of the 
effects are on the greatest defense 
weapon the United States has, which is 
the private enterprise economy. 

That is why I said then, and say now, 
that we must ask our NATO allies, 
“When are you going to start to pay 
your share of the bill?” We must say 
to our allies, “You are now enjoying a 
prosperity and an economic stability the 
like of which you did not even enjoy 
before World War II.“ 
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Most of our NATO allies are in a bet- 
ter economic position today than they 
were before World War II. 

They got there because of us. They 
got there because, in large measure, we 
rebuilt them—and should have. I sup- 
ported those programs. I supported the 
NATO Treaty. I supported the Marshall 
plan. I supported the point 4 program. 
But we supported them in order to help 
those countries return to economic sta- 
bility and prosperity. Many of them 
have reached that point. Yet we con- 
tinue to pour millons of dollars into 
them. It ought to stop. The senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon serves notice that he 
proposes to vote to stop it whenever he 
has a chance to vote to stop it. That 
does not mean I will not vote for foreign 
aid, but I shall vote for selective foreign 
aid, not blanket foreign aid. 

So bound up in this amendment in the 
Senate this afternoon, which proposes to 
raise the appropriation for access roads 
from $2 million to $6 million, is a very 
important symbolic foreign policy prob- 
lem. This particular amendment is 
necessary in order to put our lumber in- 
dustry in a position where it can com- 
pete on a plane of equality with Cana- 
dian mills. It will do that by getting 
roads built into the national forests so 
that the Forest Service can permit the 
allowable cut, which will enable our 
mills to have the supply of timber which 
will make it unnecessary for them to 
bid up the price, far beyond the value of 
the timber, so far as making a profit on 
it is concerned, when they manufacture 
it into lumber. 

The amendment also has this im- 
portance: It is symbolic because it can 
very well be the beginning of a major 
foreign policy debate in the Senate, to 
which the American people will respond 
and in regard to which I am satisfied 
they will, once they become acquainted 
with the facts, serve notice on this ad- 
ministration that the so-called foreign- 
trade bill must be worked out in a man- 
ner which will not do irreparable dam- 
age to American industry. If we make 
conditions more difficult for American 
business, we cannot have competition 
with the Common Market; we cannot 
have competition with the efficient mills 
elsewhere in the world—and the inter- 
esting thing is that the United States 
has helped to build those mills, and we 
deserve credit for it. I am not asking 
that American business be given a 
preferential position. My faith in the 
private enterprise system is such that 
I believe it can compete with the opera- 
tion of a factory or industry in any other 
country, if that industry is not the re- 
cipient of either a government subsidy 
of that nation or a government subsidy 
of the United States. 

So I want my administration to know 
that the Magnuson amendment, more 
than the administration may ever have 
thought, is symbolic of what I believe 
is an onrushing foreign policy debate 
in this country. The people will reverse 
the Kennedy administration, unless the 
Kennedy administration takes note be- 
fore it is too late that the American 
people do not intend to continue to sup- 
port a foreign-aid program of a blanket 
nature, which results, in effect, in the 
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exportation of millions of American jobs 
out of the United States into foreign 
lands. I want to be put in a position 
where I can support it. But I want 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to take note that neither 
he nor any other Member of the Sen- 
ate can ignore the direct relationship be- 
tween the Magnuson amendment and 
the problem of Canadian competition in 
lumber. 

That is a foreign policy problem, and 
I respectfully say that we have had no 
evidence from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations that they gave due con- 
sideration to this problem when they re- 
ported to the Senate an inadequate 
recommendation of only $2 million for 
forest access roads. 

I come to my final point on foreign 
policy in relation to this problem, and 
then I shall close. It will be of interest 
to the taxpayers to know how many 
millions of their dollars have been spent 
in the underdeveloped areas of the world 
for the building of access roads there. 
I am sure it will be of interest to them 
to take note of the facts. Although we 
have spent many millions of dollars for 
highway construction in many parts of 
the world, sadly enough some of that 
construction has been completely wasted; 
sadly enough, some of those highways 
are standing practically unused; sadly 
enough, some of those highways have 
been built into areas where they never 
should have been built in the first place. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the 
Magnuson amendment is symbolic. In 
my opinion, it is the opening shot in an 
attack on a shortcoming of American 
foreign policy. If we really want to pro- 
tect American jobs, if we really want to 
put the American lumber industry in a 
better position, so that it can compete 
without the discriminatory advantage 
which the Canadian lumber mills pres- 
ently enjoy, let us vote for the Magnu- 
son amendment, because I think it is a 
sound amendment from whatever angle 
the subject is approached. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr.GRUENING. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with great interest and sympathy 
to the eloquent statement of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] and to the most enlighten- 
ing colloquy between the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CmurcH] and the Senator 
from Oregon on the same subject. They 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson] have pro- 
vided the Senate with a nucleus for 
many discussion points on matters in 
which the governmental agencies 
charged with utilizing our forest re- 
sources are directly concerned. 

They suggest among other valuable 
comments that the Forest Service tim- 
ber sale program needs a more thorough 
inspection. They believe that the Forest 
Service has an obligation to offer for 
sale the full amount of timber that the 
budget plan incorporates. Senator Mac- 
Nuson points out, most properly, that if 
circumstances arise which prevent full 
sale schedules of timber that the Con- 
gress should, indeed must, be advised. 

We of the Western States depend 
heavily on our forest resources. I do 
not at this moment in history include 
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as exactly in the same category in every 
respect my State of Alaska in this group 
for the Alaskan forest industry is just 
starting to grow. Our first pulpmill is 
only 8 years old. But our Alaska timber 
resources still have enormous potential 
and, given a fair opportunity to grow, 
should one day provide a major source of 
income within the State and of mate- 
rials for the whole Nation. The vast 
wealth of Alaska’s timber is as yet 
largely untapped. 

More important, it needs intelligent 
and practical evaluation. Millions of 
board feet in Alaska are wasting each 
year because forest access roads have not 
been constructed. Fire, disease, insect 
infection, and perhaps manmade poli- 
cies take their toll. Yet within the vast 
State of Alaska, an area one-fifth the 
size of the other States of the Nation 
combined, stand 1 trillion board feet of 
timber. 

Think of it. Timber to house those 
who seek new Timber from 
which to build furniture for the many 
needs of construction. Timber from 
which to manufacture all kinds of prod- 
ucts required in the contemporary world. 

Senator Macnuson points to the fact 
that in Alaska in fiscal year 1961 a mere 
31 percent of the timber offered for sale 
was sold. 

I can appreciate the problems the 
Forest Service faces in Alaskan sales. 
Few mills operate. Transportation 
facilities are minimal. 

For a century Alaska has suffered from 
a lack of adequate transportation op- 
portunities, Discrimination in the ap- 
portionment of Federal funds kept from 
the State opportunity to build even the 
scantiest of interlocking roads. The long 
haul today over the Alaska Highway 
which connects my State with Washing- 
ton State is not a fast means of trans- 
portation, Senator Macnuson and I, as 
members of the Alaska International 
Highway Commission, legislation to cre- 
ate which he sponsored ir. 1938, played a 
part in securing that highway, though 
the route was not the one we favored. 

When the Canadian Prince Rupert- 
Whittier Sea Train Barge started opera- 
tion this past month it appeared to many 
that a new and less expensive system of 
transportation of goods into Alaska 
would correct part of Alaska’s transpor- 
tation ills, 

The sea train barge would compete 
with the service of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Corp. operating out of Seattle and 
tre competition would decrease freight 
rates. That was the assumption. 

This still may take place and I hope 
it does. Competition can help Alaska. 
Anything that helps reduce the high 
freight rates, which burden Alaska and 
are a major cause of Alaska’s high living 
costs, is desirable. 

But competition can unwittingly hurt 
Alaska. The sea barge has brought to 
the State a new ill. 

Last month the first sea train rail 
barge brought 780,000 board feet of Ca- 
nadian timber to the port at Whittier. 
That lumber was destined for markets in 
the rail belt which extends from Seward 
on the Pacific coast, through Anchorage 
and Palmer to Fairbanks. 
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Ironically, the timber, following arrival 
in the State, can be sold for less than 
the rate for which it is today produced 
by milis within the State. Moreover, it 
caused the reopening of the abandoned 
military port of Whittier, which, built in 
wartime by the Federal Government, 
solely for defense reasons, now threat- 
ens to compete disastrously with the 
ports of Seward and Anchorage. 

The Alaska Lumbermen’s Association 
has asked the Alaskan delegation to see 
if the U.S. Government can impose a 
temporary quota on the flood of softwood 
lumber from Canada on a quarterly basis 
to remain in effect while a long-term 
solution is being explored by the several 
agencies of government involved. 

Association President Milton J. Daly, 
of Ketchikan, says the mills in the State 
cannot stand the new competition to 
their limited and highly seasonal local 
markets. 

This new development will not in- 
crease the sale of domestic timber. It 
will not encourage development of new 
mills and it may discourage two which 
are planned. 

No one condemns the action of the 
Canadian lumber interests. It is their 
oe to find and develop new mar- 

ts. 

But this new threat to an industry not 
yet out of babyhood can only add to the 
problems of the U.S. Forest Service, the 
Federal Government generally, and the 
citizens of Alaska particularly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record. the 
text of a letter I haye received from the 
Alaska Lumbermen’s Association de- 
scribing this problem in detail. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KETCHIKAN Spruce MILLS, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, June 5, 1962. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: In confirming 
my wire to you of date, am attaching the 
full text of the wire sent to President Ken- 
nedy on May 9 by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association expressing the as- 
sociation’s viewpoint on Canadian lumber 
imports, 

We in the lumber industry in Alaska have 
previously been affected only indirectly by 
the importation of Canadian lumber into 
the south 48 through such price effects as it 
caused, which, in the last 2 years, were seri- 
ous enough. A small quantity of Canadian 
lumber has been trucked up the highway in 
recent years, but not in such substantial 
volume to concern the Alaskan milling in- 
dustry. 

We are presently very much alarmed, how- 
ever, at the initial movement of 780,000 feet 
board measure of lumber from Prince George 
arriving at Whittier via the first rail barge 
last month. That the Canadians are aggres- 
sively serious in this matter is without ques- 
tion as we know that additional movements 
are scheduled. Further, our company has 
had many conversations with representatives 
of the Canadian exporting firm and we know 
that favorable rail rates from Prince George 
and Dawson Creek to Rupert, as well as fa- 
vorable sea train rates from Prince Rupert to 
Whittier, were established by the Canadian 
National Railway to make this movement 
possible. As an example, reduction of the 
former Prince George to Rupert rate of 80- 
odd cents a hundredweight to a through rate 
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portion, for this part of the haul, of 46 cents 
a hundredweight for 80,000-pound cars is 
substantial Government assistance. 

The interior Canadian plants pay a base 
labor rate of $1.78 per hour compared to our 
Ketchikan base rate of $2.55. Their freight 
rate by rail to Anchorage is $36 per thousand 
feet compared to our $31.50 per thousand, 
but they have the benefit of $4.50 per thou- 
sand in exchanging the American funds to 
Canadian currency, which makes their 
freight rate the same as ours. To Fairbanks, 
their rate is lower than ours, as they enjoy 
a through rate on the Canadian National 
Railways and the Alaska Railroad, where we, 
in barging to Anchorage, have to pay a local 
rail rate from Anchorage to Fairbanks. 

The Alaska rail belt market is of such 
small size that the entrance of another sub- 
stantial lumber source into and participating 
therein will have a demoralizing effect on 
most of the mills in both westward and 
southeastern Alaska, as the majority of us 
depend substantially or wholly upon that 
market. It is just mot good for Alaskan 
economy at this stage of development. 

Any help you can give the industry here 
through assisting the position taken by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
will be deeply appreciated by all Alaskan op- 
erators, I am sure. 

Sincerely, 
MILTON J. DALY. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, if 
we are to meet the competition we face; 
then each contributor to our economy 
must function in a modern fashion. The 
U.S. Forest Service must meet its tim- 
ber sale commitments and it must mod- 
ernize its allowable cuts procedures. As 
the Senator from Washington has said: 

Timber sales plans should be made early 
and available for local mills to plan on. 


The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
likewise believes that Forest Service 
procedure can and should be improved. 

Timber sales must be made regularly. 

The timber which can be cut and 
marketed must be made available. Each 
of the States should be selling nearly to 
capacity. 

Reforms, in sales procedure must be 
made. 

Bureau of the Budget planners must 
have better working tools. 

Advance planning is needed. 

The Congress generally and the Ap- 
propriations Committee specifically must 
know what is needed if Congress is to 
help meet the demands and needs. 
Senator Macnuson’s suggestion that the 
Forest Service give to the Congress a 
meaningful annual report is sound. If 
it becomes necessary to transfer funds, 
this should be done. 

We cannot sit idly as our natural re- 
sources spoil. Therefore, I am delighted 
to have this opportunity to express my 
thoughts about proper timber manage- 
ment and to commend highly the re- 
marks which have been made by my 
colleague from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] 
and by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], in calling 
attention to the plight of the lumber in- 
dustry, which is an important segment 
for our national economy. 

Alaska has more acreage set aside in 
national forests than any other State in 
the Union—20,742,224 acres. Yet less 
funds are expended per acre in my State 
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than in any other State, a mere, paltry 
23 cents per acre. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a State-by-State tabulation of 
per acreage expenditures be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Total allocation 

State Total Dollars | Per 

acreage acre 
Aham 631, 772 | 2,720,500 | $4. 27 
o 20, 742, 224 | 4, 856, 800 +23 
Arizona 11, 381, 561 | 9, 372, 900 +82 
Arkansas_ 405,030 | 5,579,400 | 2. 32 
California. 4119, 963, 359 |46, 245,400 | 2.32 
Colorado 350, 487 10, 871, 100 76 
Connecticut ----| 146, ao S, 
District of Columbia . . 7, 477, 900 |-_.-.. 
Florida 3. 281, 800 3. 05 
Georgia 786, 438 | 3,692,900 | 4. 70 
C 147, 400 
Idaho 20, 349, 401 24, 504,000 | 1. 20 
Illinois- 211,013 | 1,112,600 | 5.27 
Indiana 121, 930 567,000 | 4.65 
Iowa 5,200 155, 300 | 29. 32 
nas. 107, 114 135, 850 | 1. 27 
Kentucky. „0841, 954, 200 | 4.26 
uisiana. 591, 566 | 3,351,900 | 5,67 
Maine 50, 021 80017. 73 
1 ˙˙A ane SREE aa 781, 700 
Massachusetts. 1, 651 303, 900 184.07 
Michigan 2, 550, 412 5,283,700 | 2.06 
Minnesota__ 2, 787,407 | 7,264,700 | 2.61 
M — aoe pes = 1, 133, 973 | 6,818,900 | 6.01 
issouri. 1,374, 573 | 2,592,100 | 1.89 
Montana. 16, 635, 730 16, 233, 500 98 
Nebraska. 339, 716 422,500 | 1.24 
Nevada 5,058. 1, 499, 200 30 
New Hampshire. 677, 559 | 1,627,700 | 2. 40 
a) i a RS es 266, 100 
New Mexico. 997, 993 | 6, 582, 900 74 
New Vork 13, 747 843, 100 | 61.33 
North Carolina. 1, 124, 152 | 3,908,800 | 3.48 
North Dakota 1, 104, 850 658, 900 - 60 
Mo 106, 655 | 1,300,700 | 12. 20 
Oklahoma „83 | 1,850,600 | 13.18 
regon.__..- 14, 938, 806 43, 731,400 | 2.93 
Pennsylvania 470,869 | 1,970,700 | 4.19 
Rhode ADMa -aiskina 79,000 
South Carolina. 587,273 | 2,710,800 | 4.62 
South Dakota 2,004,004 | 2,772,000 | 1.38 
‘ennessee . _ 505, 2,044,200 | 3.43 
ex as 775, 263 | 2,948,100 | 3. 80 
Utah 7, 922,001 | 8, 622, 100 1. 09 
Vermon 231, 901 905,900 | 3.91 
Virginia 1,448, 815 | 3,260,900 | 2. 25 
Washington. __. 9, 668, 619 22, 488,500 | 2.33 
West Virginia. 903, 2,519,800 | 2.79 
Wisconsin... 1, 468, 743 | 6,848,100 | 4.66 
Wyoming 9, 144, 255 | 5, 693, 100 . 62 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 


these figures are just another example 
of how, despite statehood, the en- 
crusted habits and practices of the 
colonialism which Alaska suffered dur- 
ing its 92 years under the flag, first as 
a District, then as a Territory, but al- 
ways as a stepchild in the national 
family, persist. Equality in the appor- 
tionment of U.S. Forest Service funds, 
so that more forest access roads could 
be built would be one essential step 
toward rectifying Alaska’s logging and 
timber problems. 

A temporary tariff or quota for 
Canadian lumber would be another. 

Mr. ENGLE, Mr. President, I am for 
Senator Macnuson’s forest roads 
amendment because the small- and 
medium-size lumber operators in Cali- 
fornia and other States need access to 
available national forest timber. The 
larger operators of the industry which 
own forest land in front of or mixed with 
ripe national forest timber have both 
access and timber. But the smaller ones 
very often do not—unless the Govern- 
ment controls more access roads to reach 
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the available forest cut. Given equal ac- 
cess opportunity, small- and medium-size 
units of the industry will have equal op- 
portunity to bid on timber sales to a 
larger degree than is now possible. 

The Forest Service is working on an 
urgent program of acquiring privately 
owned roads totaling in cost more than 
$6 million for the portion of road owner- 
ship which is properly the Government’s 
share. This is a road acquisition pro- 
gram, not a roadbuilding program; 
these are existing roads over which pri- 
vately owned timber has been hauled 
out of the forests. It is good business 
for the Government to buy quickly into 
ownership of these privately owned 
roads because it increases the value of 
the Government timber. Furthermore, 
the purchase of existing roads can be 
completed much more rapidly than the 
construction of duplicating road sys- 
tems. The $2 million put in by the 
Senate committee is not enough. We 
need the additional $4 million proposed 
by the Magnuson amendment. It is my 
understanding, because of the large area 
of national forests in California and the 
nature of the allowable timber cut in 
relation to existing roads, that approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the access road 
expenditures would be made in my 
State. 

Another important additional benefit 
which would accrue would be to open 
up to the general public the use of large 
areas of national forest land. This rec- 
reational benefit is not to be overlooked. 
We have a particular need in California, 
and I am sure in other States, to pro- 
vide accommodations for the increasing 
number of people who are seeking out- 
door recreation, hunting and fishing on 
public lands. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
yeas and nays have not been ordered 
on my amendment. I now ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have no more to add to what has al- 
ready been said about the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY PARLIA- 
MENTARIANS FROM NIGERIA 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in Nigeria, 
the most populous country of Africa, 
freedom is flowering under a people 
whose institutions stem from the same 
heritage of which our people are so 
proud. It is a diversified country, a 
large country, devoting great effort to 
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education—a country whose laws, whose 
system, and whose tenets of faith pro- 
mote, protect; and defend the dignity of 
the individual. 

In Nigeria we see great promise of 
growth and development, not only in 
economics but also in political and social 
fields. 

Today we are favored with a visit by 
a delegation from the Parliament of 
Nigeria. There are four Senators and 
four Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, including the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Members of the Senate of Nigeria 
are: 

The Honorable 
Osadebay; 

The Honorable Dahlton O. Asemota; 

The Honorable Zanna Medalla Sheriff; 
and 

The Honorable Chief Z. C. Obi. 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Nigeria are: 

The Honorable Ibrahim Jalo Waziri; 

The Honorable E. C. Akwiwu; 

The Honorable Chief O. B. Akin- 
Olugbade; and 

The Honorable Muhammadu Sagir 
Umar. 

Also the Honorable J. M. Udochi, Am- 
bassador of Nigeria, and Mr. J. O. 
Adeigbo, staff assistant to the Nigerian 
delegation. 

I ask Senators to join me in welcom- 
ing the distinguished delegation from 
Nigeria, a country which has demon- 
Strated its friendship for the United 
States and for Western ideals, including 
freedom, to which we are devoted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). On behalf of the 
Senate, the Chair welcomes our distin- 
guished guests. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess subject to the call of the 
Chair in order that Senators may greet 
our guests. 

There being no objection, at 2 o’clock 
and 32 minutes p.m., the Senate took a 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

At 2 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m., the 
Senate reassembled on being called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). 


Dennis Chuhude 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 


‘The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (HR. 10802) making appro 
iit tonite Department of tha Tn- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington 
rae MAGNUSON] 


WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President I ask that the amendment be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Washington will be read. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
in line 12, it is proposed to strike out 
82,000,000“ and insert “$6,000,000.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, is this amendment a substi- 
tute for language in the committee ver- 
sion of the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; I merely pro- 
pose to add $4 million to the amount. 
The amendment is only to the amount 
involved. No new language at all is 
proposed, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands the amendment, it 
would strike out the figure “$2,000,000,” 
and would insert in lieu thereof the fig- 
ure “$6,000,000.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As I 
understand it, the amendment, by means 
of which the Senator from Washington 
proposes to insert the language between 
lines 8 and 13, does constitute legisla- 
tion. 

I should like to propound the follow- 
ing parliamentary inquiry: Does a point 
of order lie against the Magnuson 
amendment which proposes to change 
the dollar figure, or will a point of order 
lie after the Magnuson amendment has 
been adopted? Would the language be- 
tween lines 8 and 13 be subject to a 
point of order after the adoption of the 
Magnuson amendment, or would the 
point of order be affected by the action 
of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Chair correctly understands the parlia- 
mentary inquiry, the Chair states that if 
the Senate were to adopt the Magnuson 
amendment, thus changing the figure 
from $2 million to $6 million, the $6 mil- 
lion would not be subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then, 
Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the Magnuson amendment and the 
language which it proposes to insert is 
legislation, and therefore is out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair overrules that point of order. The 
Magnuson amendment is not legislation. 
It merely would increase the amount 
from $2 million to $6 million. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I desire to propound a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. After 
the Magnuson amendment has been 
acted upon, since the rest of the lan- 
guage obviously is legislation, if a point 
of order is made against the language 
after the Magnuson amendment has been 
acted upon and if that point of order 
is sustained, then will the $6 million fig- 
ure be stricken? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The 
Chair is informed that the committee 
amendments were agreed to en bloc, but 
points of order in connection with them 
were not waived. Therefore, the Senator 
from Delaware can raise a point of order 
as to the rest of the amendment at any 
time he may choose to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I so 
understand. But if the Magnuson 
amendment is adopted and if the figure 
is changed from $2 million to $6 million 
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and the point of order is then made, it 
will strike out the entire section? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. My understanding 
is that the Senator from Delaware can 
make a point of order against the entire 
section, regardless of the amount in- 
volved. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, that is 
the way I understand the situation. It 
makes no difference whether the amount 
is $6 million or $50 million; the lan- 
guage of the amendment—but not the 
amount—is, in any case, subject to a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The Chair finds it very difficult to rule 
in advance upon a point of order to be 
submitted at a future time by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I think 
the Chair might assuage the concern of 
the Senator from Delaware if the Chair 
stated that regardless of whether the 
Magnuson amendment is adopted or is 
rejected, the right of the Senator from 
Delaware to make the point of order 
will not in anywise be affected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will give that assurance to the 
Senator from Delaware; namely, regard- 
less of whether this amendment is 
adopted or is rejected, the action of the 
Senate on the amendment will not af- 
fect the right of the Senator from Dela- 
ware to make a point of order to the 
language as legislation in a general ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMs of Delaware. As to 
this language? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, a 
point of order as to the language of this 
section—as to whether it is legislation. 

Mr. of Delaware. That is 
correct—that is to say, lines 8 through 
13, inclusive, on page 31 of the bill. In 
other words, I shall have the same right 
to make the point of order after the 
Magnuson amendment is acted upon that 
I have at this time. The reason I press 
this point is that earlier I had been ad- 
vised differently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then 
I have no objection to having the Mag- 
nuson amendment voted on first. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the yeas and nays on the question of 
agreeing to my amendment be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, Mr. 
President; let us proceed to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I oppose the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington. Before the 
yote is taken, I think it should be pointed 
out that in connection with this partic- 
ular proposal the Bureau of the Budget 
requested only $2 million. The House 
rejected even the Budget request for $2 
million. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee did include $2 million, which 
was the Budget request. Now the Sena- 
tor from Washington proposes, through 
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an amendment, to increase that amount 
by an additional $4 million—thus con- 
stituting a $4 million increase over the 
amount of the Budget request. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on that basis I think the 
amendment should be rejected, but I 
am willing to have the vote taken at this 
time on its merits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered; and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hickey], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.tanp], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the 
Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
JOHNSTON] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Ho.tanp] is paired with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Michigan would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CxHavez] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusuH] is detained on official business 
and, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 86 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 
Allott Gruening Monroney 
Anderson Hart Morse 
Bartlett Hartke Neuberger 
Bible Hayden 
Burdick Hill Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Humphrey Randolph 
Cannon Jackson tt 
Carroll Kefauver Smith, Mass. 
Case, S. Dak Kuchel Spar 
Ch Long, Mo. Stennis 
Clark Long, Hawaii Symington 
Dodd Magnuson ‘Wiley 
Dworshak Mansfield. Williams, N.J. 
Eastland McCarthy Yarborough 
Engle McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Metcalf 
NAYS—41 

Beall Dirksen Keating 
Bennett Douglas Kerr 
Boggs Ellender Lausche 
Butler Ervin Long, La 
Byrd, Va. Fong McClellan 
Capehart Goldwater Miller 
Case, N.J. Hickenlooper Moss 
Coo; Hruska Mundt 
Cotton Javits Murphy 

Jordan Pearson 
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Prouty Saltonstall ‘Thurmond 
Proxmire thers 0 
Robertson Smith, Maine Young, Ohio 
Russell 

NOT VOTING—12 
Aiken Fulbright McNamara 

Hickey 

Carlson Holland Muskie 
Chavez Johnston Tower 


So Mr. Macnuson’s amendment was 


agreed to. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote by which 


the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from W. n is recognized. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
have the attention of the distinguished 
Senators. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I had requested recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington was recog- 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I suggest an 
amendment which might be acceptable, 
on behalf of the committee members. 
I suggest that on line 9, under the head- 
ing of “Access Roads” we strike out the 
words, “acquiring by condemnation or 
otherwise,” and change the amount so 
that the language would read: 

For additional roads needed for access to 
national forest lands in out the 
Act of June 4, 1897, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
471, 472, 475, 476, 551), $6,000,000. 


And then to strike out the words: “to 
remain available until expended.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington suggested 
striking out the language not at present 
authorized by law. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The language which 
would remain is authorized by law, and 
there would be no question about it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I so move, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I invite the attention of the 
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Presiding Officer to the language of the 
bill, on page 31, beginning on line 8, 
under the title “Access Roads,” down to 
and including line 13. 

I make a point of order that this lan- 
guage constitutes legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill, and I make the point of 
order that that language should be 
stricken from the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have made a motion. Ihave made a mo- 
tion to modify the language against 
which the Senator from Delaware is 
making a point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I make 
a point of order, Mr. President 
ioe MAGNUSON. A motion is pend- 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. A mo- 
tion may be pending, but a point of order 
is in order at any time; and I am mak- 
ing the point of order at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is correct. The 
point of order has to be ruled upon in 
advance of the vote on the motion offered 
by the Senator from Washington. The 
Senator from Delaware is in order in 
making the point of order. 

This language is obviously legislation 
on an appropriation bill. The point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This is the formal 
amendment, Mr. President. I wish to 
address myself to the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Washington now offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This is the amend- 
ment I suggested before, in writing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
after line 7, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

ACCESS ROADS 

For additional roads needed for access to 
national forest lands in carrying out the 
Act of June 4, 1897, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
471, 472, 475, 476, 551), $6,000,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to address myself to the point of 
order, so that the Senate will under- 
stand it. I suggested that we change 
the language. I am sure the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations will 
agree it should be changed, so that the 
language will not be subject to a point 
of order. The suggested language would 
carry out existing law, the act of June 4, 
1897. 

The Senate concurred in my amend- 
ment to increase the amount from $2 
million to $6 million. If the point of 
order, which the Presiding Officer has 
said he would sustain in this particular 
case, is sustained against the language 
in the bill, there would be no money 
whatsoever for access roads. I do not 
think the Appropriations Committee 
wants that to happen. I am sure I do 
not. Iam sure the Members of the Sen- 
ate who voted for the increase in the 
amount would not wish to have that hap- 
pen. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am in the 
position that all I can do is to appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has been no point of order against the 
pending amendment. The Senator from 
Delaware made a point of order against 
the language in the appropriation bill, 
on page 31, which the Chair sustained 
as legislation on an appropriation bill. 
The Senator from Washington now has 
submitted an amendment which would 
take out the objectionable language. So 
far as the Chair is concerned, there is 
nothing to rule on. The Chair is ready 
to put the question, if the Senate is 
ready to vote. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has not 
the Senate already voted on the ques- 
tion at issue? The amendment now sub- 
mitted, if the amendment is insisted on— 
I thought perhaps the two-thirds rule 
might be invoked, but it was not—would 
involve a duplication of the vote already 
taken, would it not, except for the lan- 
guage to which there was objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
a decision to be made by the Senate. The 
amendment is a new amendment. The 
Senate voted on the $6 million appro- 
priation, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it correct to say 
that the point of order raised by the 
Senator from Delaware was sustained, 
which struck out the language on lines 
8 through 13 of page 31 of the bill, and 
that the Senator from Washington has 
submitted a new amendment, with new 
language which meets the requirement 
of the rule? In other words, it is lan- 
guage which is not legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill, but merely would fulfill 
existing law, with the sum of $6 million 
provided therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has succinctly 
— the new amendment. 

. HUMPHREY. So we vote again 
tor tt the $6 million, and we shall be on our 
way to doing business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment does not embody the lan- 
guage which is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senate is to 
sustain the vote previously taken, the 
vote again would be “yea,” would it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 


Mr. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
it should be clear that the Senator from 
Washington is not striking from the bill 
certain language which is legislation. 
That language has been stricken from 
the bill by a point of order. It is not 
in the bill any longer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. I 
have submitted a new amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Washington submitted a 
new amendment which, if agreed to, 
would do the same thing as the Senator 
previously tried to do. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is 
my understanding, Mr. President, that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington is merely an amendment 
similar to the amendment which was 
voted on a few minutes ago. Therefore, 
I make the point of order that the 
amendment is not in order, My point 
of order is not made on the basis that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
but on the basis that the preceding ques- 
tion has been determined by a vote. 
Therefore it is not in order to vote again 
on the same question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that there has been a sub- 
stantial change in the amendment, and 
that the amendment embodies no legis- 
lation in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
Chair has now ruled on the question. I 
do not think any Senator is confused. 
I do not believe any votes will be 
changed on the substantive question as 
to whether or not $6 million is to be in- 
cluded for access roads. In an attempt 
to save time, and I think to express the 
will of all Senators as it was expressed 
before, I ask unanimous consent that 
the yea and nay vote on the preceding 
amendment be made the yea and nay 
vote upon the pending amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I think we should make clear 
that what this amendment does is pro- 
vide a 300-percent increase in the item 
over and above what the Budget Bureau 
recommended. That increase would be 
added to an item which was rejected by 
the House of Representatives in its en- 
tirety. There has been no justification 
by the Budget Bureau or in any other 
way. 

In addition, this appropriation bill al- 
ready includes $120 million over and 
above what was provided in last year's 
bill. Last year’s bill was increased by 
about $70 million over the preceding 
year. During the past 12 months, as a 
result of increased appropriations, the 
Department of the Interior has added 
5,694 new employees. It added 1,500 
new employees during April, the most 
recent month on which the joint com- 
mittee has reported. 

Since the beginning of the Kennedy 
administration, in January 1961, the De- 
partment of the Interior has added an 
average of 18 new employees every day. 
The calculation includes holidays and 
is hased on a Government 5-day work- 
week. 
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With much of the money appropriated 
there is being built up a big political 
bureaucracy. Let us not delude our- 
selves. If that is what the Senate wants, 
let us approve the increased appropri- 
ation; but before we do so, let us recog- 
nize that a vote for these increases would 
be a vote against the possibility of a tax 
reduction. We are hearing a great deal 
of talk from high administration officials 
about reducing taxes. I have said it is 
nothing but political propaganda in an 
election year. We will not cut taxes as 
long as we increase expenditures. I 
think every Senator knows that. 

If we want to cut taxes, the way to 
do so is to cut down the spending and 
then pass the savings on to the people 
in a bona fide tax reduction. I think 
the people of our country have as much 
sense about spending their money as 
any bureaucrat in Washington, under 
the present administration or under any 
other administration. Why siphon all 
of their money through Washington? 

If Senators vote for the amendment 
making these increases they will vote for 
it with a clear understanding that not 
only are they approving a bill which 
carries a substantial increase—a $120 
million increase—over the appropriation 
in the preceding year for the same de- 
partment, but also they are voting 
another $4 million over what even the 
Budget Bureau has asked. And no one 
has accused the Budget Bureau of being 
bashful in asking for money. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall take but a moment. The money 
proposed to be expended would be re- 
turned. A revolving fund to build roads 
to obtain access to forest lands that are 
eligible to be cut would be established. 
The amendment has nothing to do with 
taxes. We would receive the money 
back. We would create more wealth by 
using lands which are not now being 
cut. 

There is involved the same old ques- 
tion we have heard discussed year after 
year. The amendment would make it 
possible for some of the smaller opera- 
tors to bid on certain forest lands on 
which cutting is allowable. It would 
help to revive an industry that is in 
trouble. It would add more taxes to 
the national economy. It would open 
up new areas for recreation and other 


urposes. 

I know who is opposed to the amend- 
ment. Those who are opposed have 
great forest reserves and do not want 
other reserves opened up. That is all 
the opposition amounts to. It is an old 
story. 

Within 17 months, by a conservative 
estimate, the amount of money ex- 
pended would be paid back into the 
Treasury. Taxes would be much great- 
er when lands on which there is allow- 
able cutting are set aside for cutting on 
a sustained-yield basis under the con- 
servation program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I did not make a point of 
order in the beginning because I was 
willing to go along with the recommen- 
dation of the Budget Bureau for an ap- 
propriation of $2 million for these 
access roads. I will go along with the 
restoration of the $2-million as recom- 
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mended by the committee if the Mag- 
nuson amendment can be defeated. 

I am not seeking to eliminate the item 
in its entirety, but I do object to increas- 
ing it 300 percent over and above what 
the Budget Bureau said was needed. I 
ask that the amendment be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson]. On that question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. HICKEY], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND ] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. Cuavez] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Town] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 40, as follows: 


[No. 87 Leg.] 
YEAS—49 
Allott Hart Moss 
Anderson Hartke Neuberger 
Bartlett Hayden re 
Bible Hill Pell 
Burdick Humphrey Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Ro m 
Cannon Kefauver Scott 
Carroll Kuchel Smith, Mass 
Case, S. Dak Long, Mo. 
Ch Long, Hawaii Stennis 
Clark Magnuson Symington 
Dodd Mansfield Wiley 
McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Eastland McGee Yarborough 
Engle Metcalf Young, N. Dak 
Gore Monroney 
Gruening , Morse 
. NAYS—40 
Beall Ervin Murphy 
Bennett Fong 
Boggs Goldwater Prouty 
Bush Hickenlooper e 
Butler a Russell 
Byrd, Va. Javits Saltonstall 
Capehart Jordan Smathers 
Case, NJ Keating Smith, Maine 
Coo; 
Cotton Lausche Thurmond 
Long, La Williams, Del, 
Dirksen McClellan Young, Ohio 
Douglas er 
Ellender t 
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NOT VOTING—11 


Aiken Hickey Morton 
Carlson Holland Muskie 
Chavez Johnston Tower 
Fulbright McNamara 

So Mr. Macnuson’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment identified as 
“5-17-62—C.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The amendment will be 
stated. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that I can make an ex- 
planation of the amendment which will 
be satisfactory, I am sure, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the 
amendment be not read, but, instead, 
that it be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 9, lines 1 to 3, strike out “, other 
than judgment funds awarded by the In- 
dian Claims Commission or the Court of 
Claims,”. 

On page 9, line 6, change the colon to a 
comma and add “except that judgment funds 
awarded by the Indian Claims Commission 
or the Court of Claims and the interest 
thereon may not be advanced to the tribes 
until a report of the purposes for which 
the funds are to be used has been submit- 
ted to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs of the Senate and the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives and both committees have 
approved the advance by committee resolu- 
tion or neither committee has disapproved 
the advance by committee resolution within 
sixty calendar days from the date the report 
is submitted to the committees, not count- 
ing days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more 
than three calendar days to a day certain:”. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment that I am proposing is in- 
tended to accomplish the same purpose 
as the language reported by the Appro- 
priations Committee, but to allow a lit- 
tle more flexibility in the programing and 
use of Indian judgment funds. 

The committee language would pre- 
clude any use of the judgment funds, 
although previously appropriated by 
Congress, until substantive legislation 
has been enacted specifying the pur- 
poses for which the money may be used. 
I think this is a little too rigid and that 
our purpose could be accomplished in a 
slightly different manner. 

The amendment I am proposing would 
require the Secretary of the Interior to 
submit to Congress a plan prepared by 
him and the Indian tribe for the use of 
the judgment money already appro- 
priated by Congress, The plan would 
have to lie before the Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the two 
Houses for 60 days unless both commit- 
tees adopt resolutions approving the 
plan at an earlier time. If neither com- 
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mittee has disapproved the plan by the 
end of the 60 days, the money would be- 
come available to carry out the plan. 

This is the procedure Congress has 
provided in other cases, and I believe it 
is a good procedure to use here. It has 
been written into the law with respect 
to the disposal of utility systems on In- 
dian reservations, and also with respect 
to small reclamation projects. 

The amendment is not intended to 
preclude the Secretary of Interior from 
paying the costs of litigation in accord- 
ance with the terms of approved con- 
tracts. 

I should also say that I appreciated 
very much what the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has done. It put into the 
bill the language which the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs sent to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
asked to have included in the bill. How- 
ever, after it was included it was called 
to our attention that this would preclude 
the use of the judgment funds until 
authorizing legislation had been enacted. 
I believe the amendment I am offering 
will allow flexibility in using judgment 
funds, which are running into many mil- 
lions of dollars, and retain in Congress 
an opportunity to look at them before 
they are programed. I would appreciate 
it very much if the chairman of the 
committee would accept the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I agree with the 
amendment. I believe it is justified, and 
is a legitimate precaution to take. I will 
be glad to accept it and take it to con- 
ference. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment which I ask to have 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out “$55,- 
550,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$57,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment seeks to add some money to 
permit the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project to be started. 

Under the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project, 110,630 acres of Navajo Reser- 
vation lands will be developed and irri- 
gated, providing farms for 1,120 Navajo 
families and giving a livelihood in re- 
lated service activities to another 2,240 
families, thus providing a higher stand- 
ard of living for more than 16,000 Nav- 
ajo Indians. 

It is necessary that funds be made 
available in fiscal year 1963 because the 
Navajo Reservoir is presently being filled 
with water. Consequently it is most im- 
portant that the control works and tun- 
nel be started as soon as possible to avoid 
increases in the costs which would de- 
velop if this work were accomplished 
after the reservoir was filled. Also, it is 
planned to dump a part of the waste 
from the tunnel excavation in the reser- 
voir area and the rest of it in the Kutz 
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Canyon. This plan provides two work- 
ing headings for the tunnel which would 
not be possible if the reservoir were 
filled with water. 

It is also necessary that the definite 
plan report be formulated as soon as 
possible, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table showing the work pro- 
posed for fiscal year 1963. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Navajo irrigation project, work proposed for 
fiscal year 1963 
Development of definite plan and 
report: 
Aerial surveys and topographical 


map project area $415, 600 
Aerial surveys main canal and 

structures 104, 800 
Soll surveys. ( 156, 000 
Agricultural economic studies 31, 200 


Engineering studies and report. 111,200 


D a aso SE 100, 000 
Design preparation of plans of 
outlet works and tunnel 100, 000 
1 bys yt ie n 200, 000 
Construction of reservoir outlet Š 
works and tunnel (2 miles) 400, 000 
Purchase of right-of-way------- 31. 200 
Total estimate 1. 450, 000 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Arizona knows as 
much about this project as anyone else, 
if not more. I should merely like to 
have his comment on the amendment, 
because the authorization bill has yet to 
be signed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in my 
judgment the Senate cannot consider 
this amendment until we have received 
an estimate, to be submitted by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in the supplemental 
appropriation bill. Neither has the 
authorization bill been signed by the 
President. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; it has not been 
signed. The distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
who is a member of the Senator’s sub- 
committee, had intended to present the 
amendment. I am merely presenting it 
for him in his absence. At the time the 
amendment was proposed, it was hoped 
that the authorization bill would have 
been signed, and that the amendment 
might properly be acted on at this time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. As I understand, the 
authorization bill has not yet been 
signed. I think the proposal would be 
strengthened if we had a budget esti- 
mate. I suggest that the Senator from 
New Mexico withdraw the amendment 
now and resubmit it at a later time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
view of that advice, I withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the esti- 
mated total cost of the project? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I think it is $135 
million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The appropriation 
bill provides $55 million. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, no. An at- 
tempt was made in the beginning to pro- 
vide $555,000. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion felt that if the tunnel could be cut 
before the reservoir filled, a substantial 
sum of money would be saved. How- 
ever, I have taken the advice of the 
chairman of the committee and have 
withdrawn the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was not this proposal 
discussed in the Senate a year ago? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I understand, the 
issue at that time was the development 
of new farmlands through the expend- 
iture of public moneys, while the Gov- 
ernment was paying money to farmers 
to take lands out of production. Was 
not that the argument? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That was the argu- 
ment. If the Senator from Ohio knew 
what the House had done, he would feel 
very happy over its action. The House 
took what I believe is completely un- 
precedented action. The House pro- 
vided that no crop which is now certi- 
fied by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
be in surplus production may be raised 
on any of this land until 10 years after 
the completion of the project. Since 
the project probably will not be finished 
for at least 10 to 14 years, that will put 
off any possibility of using the land for 
almost a quarter of a century. 

Mr. President, I gladly accept the ad- 
vice of the senior Senator from Arizona, 
who has been a Member of the Senate 
for quite some time and has been han- 
dling appropriations for a long period of 
time. I will abide by his suggestion. 
However, I felt, in justice to my col- 
league from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
that I should offer the amendment. 
However, I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated “6-11- 
62—A” and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
line 8, before the period it is proposed to 
insert a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used to remove any ma- 
chinery, equipment, or facilities from the 
oil shale pilot plant at Rifle, Colorado”. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President, in 1944 
the U.S. Government constructed a pilot 
oil shale plant at Rifle, Colo., at a cost 
of about $20 million. Since 1956 no re- 
search has been conducted at that plant 
and the facility has been kept in a stand- 
by condition. At the Rifle plant are ex- 
pensive retorts used in breaking down 
the shale into oil. The retorts are the 
essential equipment in the whole experi- 
mental process. We want to be sure that 
the equipment at Rifle stays at Rifle. 

There is a real possibility that the 
Rifle plant will soon be reopened. The 
Navy Department and Interior Depart- 
ment are seeking to negotiate with 
educational institutions to supervise ex- 
perimental work on oil shale without 
further cost to the Government. 
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The senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee] who is a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, was suc- 
cessful in having included in the bill be- 
fore the Senate today an amount of 
$187,000 to expand oil shale research to 
is conducted, I understand, in Laramie, 

yo. 

Rumors have been circulating that as 
a part of the research to be conducted 
in Laramie, Wyo., one of the principal 
retorts at the Rifle, Colo., plant is to be 
removed. I understand from the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that it is not his in- 
tention that that be the effect of his 
amendment; that it is not contemplated 
by the Bureau of Mines that any ma- 
chinery or retorts at Rifle, Colo., be re- 
moved. 

The Senator from Wyoming is in the 
Chamber; and if he wishes to speak on 
this subject, I shall be pleased to yield 
to him. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Colorado for raising 
this question. I assure him that never 
was it the intention, in seeking the addi- 
tional appropriation for an oil shale lab- 
oratory on the campus of the University 
of Wyoming, to remove any of the facil- 
ities from Rifle, Colo. 

Actually, the real purpose of the ap- 
propriation which I support is to speed 
up experimentation and exploration, in 
the hope that a breakthrough may be 
made in some of the related byproducts 
of the oil shale land. For example, it 
is thought that in the oxygen com- 
pounds, or nitrogen, or sulfur com- 
pounds some products which are non- 
competitive with oil may be found. That 
is why our scholars and research sci- 
entists have asked for the extra money. 
There is no intention or desire to pirate 
any of the plant from Rifle, Colo. 

In all truth, I hope we may intensify 
the activity on the campus of my uni- 
versity and, at the same time, get the 
plant at Rifle in operation again, be- 
cause I think it is most urgent that we 
develop all of the possibilities available 
to us in the national interest; that we 
not neglect any of these potential break- 
throughs. 

It is for that reason that I support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. I observe in the Cham- 
ber the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], who, together 
with former Senator O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming many years ago, was known as 
the father of the Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Act. The senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia knows the history and the back- 
ground of this research. He pioneered 
in this vital program. If he desires me 
to yield, I shall do so for any comment 
he may desire to make. 

COAL AND OIL SHALE RESEARCH TO DEVELOP 
SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
thank the astute Senator from Colorado. 
Only that the record of an earlier effort 
may supplement the cogent remarks of 
the Senator from Colorado and the per- 
tinent observations of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], I would note 
that the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, 
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which became law in 1944, brought into 
being not only research in the process- 
ing of high-octane gasoline from coal, 
but also investigations in the important 
area of the processing of oil and oil prod- 
ucts from shale. 

It was, as my friend from Colorado 
noted, my privilege and responsibility, 
when a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to have sponsored the Syn- 
thetic Liquid Fuels Act with former Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming. After 
having been passed earlier in the Senate 
under the persuasive and effective man- 
agement of our esteemed former col- 
league from Wyoming, the measure was 
passed by the House on February 16, 
1944, under the stress of wartime de- 
mands for liquid fuels. It was extended 
later, when peacetime demands for oil 
and oil products surpassed peak require- 
ments of World War II. 

Thus, the provisions of the act were 
first implemented during the last admin- 
istration of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, was continued during the admin- 
istrations of President Harry S. Truman, 
but was permitted to expire during the 
administrations of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

I hope that research intended to de- 
velop liquid fuels from coal will be re- 
newed. And I trust there will be further 
investigations of the feasibility of pro- 
ducing oil from shale. 

Our colleagues from Colorado and 
Wyoming and those from other Rocky 
Mountain States appropriately call at- 
tention to the large quantities of oil shale 
which exist there. 

In the earlier research activities under 
authority of the Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Act of 1944, the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
built and operated three laboratories and 
two engineering plants. One laboratory 
was at Laramie, Wyo. It was dedicated 
to the study of oil shale and related 
problems. Another laboratory was at 
Bruceton, Pa., where there was study 
of the broad problem of coal-to-oil proc- 
essing. And a later laboratory at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., was established 
primarily to perform missions in the con- 
version of coal to gas, both for direct use 
as fuel and for synthesis of liquid fuels 
and chemicals. 

A station at Louisiana, Mo., was used 
to demonstrate on a semicommercial 
scale the conversion of synthesis gas— 
made from coal—to liquid products. 

And there was the experiment station 
at Rifle, Colo., which the diligent Sen- 
ators from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL and 
Mr. ALLOTT] seek to protect—and very 
properly so—by this amendment. The 
station at Rifle was built to demon- 
strate methods for mining and retorting 
oil shale and for converting crude shale 
oil to other fuels by refining. Earlier 
this year I had the opportunity and the 
privilege of renewing acquaintances in 
that section of Colorado. It was a pleas- 
ure to inspect the properties there which 
formerly played a substantial role in the 
synthetic liquid fuels research. I share 
the hope and the optimism of both Sen- 
ators from Colorado that the facilities at 
Rifle will soon again be active centers 
for important research. 

Today, my colleagues, in this measure 
before the Senate, we are dealing again 
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with funds for the programing of a 
continuation of research and pilot proj- 
ects in a field in which there is a rich 
history. We are thinking it terms of 
broadening the scope of investigations 
begun at Rifle, Colo., at Bruceton, Pa., 
at Morgantown, W. Va., at Laramie, 
Wyo., and at Louisiana, Mo. In the 
earlier explorations there were experi- 
mentations with certain agricultural 
products which were thought to lend 
themselves to conversion into liquid 
fuels, and it may be that in the future 
these investigations might also be re- 
newed. 

I shall use 2 or 3 additional minutes 
to review the fact that Congress acted 
affirmatively in this matter in 1944. We 
were, Mr. President, under the impact of 
the stringencies of international conflict. 
We were faced with the condition under 
which the oil supplies from overseas so 
necessary to supplement our domestic 
production were cut off not only in 
degree, but we faced a possible total 
blockade. 

Meanwhile, Mr. President, we knew 
that the Royal Air Force of the British 
Empire and the Luftwaffe of Nazi Ger- 
many were powered substantially by syn- 
thetic liquid fuels processed from coal. 
Yet we were tardy in recognizing that in 
our own coal and shale deposits we had 
similar—in fact, greater, possibilities. 
That was the real reason why our 
esteemed former colleague, Senator 
O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, and I spon- 
sored the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act and 
why it was passed overwhelmingly in 
both Houses of the Congress. 

So, Mr. President, I support with en- 
thusiasm the committee’s coal research 
amendments and I likewise support the 
clarifying amendment the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] has offered, and 
I congratulate the Senators from Colo- 
rado and the Senators from Wyoming, in 
whose States oil shale is to be found in 
abundance. 

The breakthrough can come and 
should come, not because we are under 
the crises of the so-called cold war or 
because of possible conflict in the future, 
but because it is incumbent on us to 
move forward in the areas of research 
which show real promise. We must 
work for the feasibility of production of 
gasoline processed by synthetic means 
from coal and oil shale. This should be 
a part of our national growth and our 
resources for the future. 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Colorado for his generous remarks. He 
has afforded me the opportunity to not 
only speak on this point, but also to ex- 
press the view that funds provided and 
spent for research and development in 
this area will bring back not only the 
original investment but, also, a dividend 
to the economy and the security of the 
United States. Again, I congratulate 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL] and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee] for their timely and 
knowledgeable remarks. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I thank 
the able senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. I know of his great interest in 
this program and I know of his contri- 
butions in years past. His remarks to- 
day are very timely and pertinent. 
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Mr. President, this matter was dis- 
cussed on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Mr. ASPINALL, the chair- 
man of the Interior Committee, objected 
to the addition of the $187,000 for oil 
shale research unless there was a clarifi- 
cation of its purpose. I think this 
amendment satisfies everyone. 

I now ask the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN], if he will accept the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there 
is no controversy about this matter. The 
Senator has stated the situation as it is, 
and it should not be disturbed. So I 
think there is no controversy about the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I intend 
to support the amendment. I have long 
fought for the development of our oil- 
shale resources. 

Oil shale is a natural resource with 
which we in this country are singularly 
endowed. In fact, it is a latent resource 
which, most assuredly, will one day find 
its rightful place in the roster of basic 
minerals, On numerous occasions, I 
have directed attention to the fact that 
in the Colorado-Wyoming-Utah area 
the Green River deposits of oil shale ex- 
ceed 1% trillion barrels of recoverable 
oil. This is an exceedingly significant 
reserve which becomes even more mean- 
ingful when compared with the fact that 
the known liquid petroleum reserves of 
the United States are 35 billion barrels. 
Oil products are essential to peacetime 
development. They are critical in time 
of war. To do other than prepare our- 
selves to draw upon this vital reserve, 
safe within our own borders, is sheer 
folly. I made that statement here on 
the floor of the Senate over a year ago; 
I repeat it now. 

The technology advances, the tech- 
niques of oil shale extraction and other 
data now available are in no small way 
directly attributable to research work 
carried on at the demonstration plant 
on the naval oil shale reserves near Rifle, 
Colo. Before these mountains of shale 
can be reduced to petroleum, research 
must continue, culminating, ultimately, 
in a commercial production capable of 
fulfilling peacetime industrial uses and 
defense requirements. In order to move 
forward with research projects in these 
fields, the Bureau of Mines budget for 
fiscal year 1963 included the sum of 
$187,000. 

I have followed with particular in- 
terest this request of the Bureau of 
Mines, especially since this modest 
amount was defeated by the other body. 
In a letter dated April 12, 1962, to the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I requested restoration of this 
budget item, in spite of the fact the 
Bureau of Mines had not requested such 
restoration. In response to this request 
and, I understand, with the support of 
the senior Senator from Wyoming, the 
subcommittee on May 1, 1962, restored 
the $187,000, and we in the full commit- 
tee confirmed this action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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Recor, in connection with my remarks, 
the letter written by me on April 12, 1962, 
to the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee requesting the restoration. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon, Cart HAYDEN, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations, New Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHARMAN: I am extremely con- 
cerned over the $187,000 deleted by the 
House of Representatives from the fiscal 
year 1963 Bureau of Mines budget, which 
money is programed for expanded oil shale 
research. I believe that these funds are 
urgently needed to provide information that 
is technologically and economically critical 
to the development of the oil shale industry, 
either in a normal, commercial sense or 
under the stress of a national emergency. 

Because of this conviction, I wrote the 
Department of the Interior inquiring as to 
the proposed use and the need for this 
$187,000. I enclose a copy of the letter and 
memorandum on this subject which was 
received from the Department in reply. 

I would appreciate your making this in- 
formation available to members of the sub- 
committee for their most earnest considera- 
tion for restoration of this item. You can 
be assured of my support for this restora- 
tion when the full committee takes up the 
bill. 

Best 0 

Sincerely yours, 


APRIL 12, 1962 


GORDON ALLOTT. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the oth- 
er body’s action was due, in part, to the 
fact that some uncertainty exists over 
which Department of Government 
should take control of the plant—In- 
terior or Defense. While it would be 
most helpful to have a clear demarca- 
tion of authority, nevertheless, while the 
respective Departments lock horns, the 
plant facilities deteriorate. It is far bet- 
ter, and a more judicious use of the 
plant, to allow the Bureau of Mines to 
engage in research during the interim. 
I certainly favor an expeditious solution 
to the question of jurisdiction, and to 
that end have introduced, along with the 
senior Senator from Utah, S. 1277, 
which would authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to take exclusive possession 
and control of the Rifle plant. 

There was also some concern that 
this $187,000 appropriation would result 
in the transfer from Rifle to Laramie, 
Wyo., of the retort, which forms an 
integral part of the plant’s operation. 
This is a very real concern and certainly 
a matter to be dealt with. However, I 
have assurances from the Bureau of 
Mines that the removal of any equip- 
ment from Rifle is very remote. The 
Acting Director of the Bureau, in a letter 
to me dated April 9, gave me that as- 
surance. At the appropriate place in my 
remarks, I shall place the full text of 
that letter in the RECORD., 

I may say that was 3 days before I 
wrote to the chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, the letter requesting 
the restoration of this amount. 

Therefore, we have the situation 
where one of the sources of concern is, 
as a practical matter, removed, and the 
other, a dispute between Interior and 
Defense, is far from settled. But I re- 
iterate that in my judgment the facilities 
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at Rifle can better survive the deadlock 
by being put to use and maintained, 
rather than by slowly rotting away. 

The Bureau of Mines, at my request, 
furnished me with its proposed program 
for the use to be made of the $187,000. 
Included is development work in the re- 
torting step, the least advanced of all 
oil shale technique. In addition, the Bu- 
reau plans to investigate the potential 
of oil shale and its products as a source 
of chemicals. Finally, there is the ex- 
pressed intention to assess oil potential 
of the Piceance Creek Basin, a possible 
prospective extension of the present 
known shale deposits. In order to have, 
in detail, the program as outlined by the 
Bureau of Mines, in justification of this 
budget request, I ask unanimous consent 
that the plans be made a part of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the plans 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OIL-SHALE PROGRAM—PLANS FOR USE OF 
$187,000 DELETED BY HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES FROM 1963 BUDGET REQUEST 


It is the firm opinion of the Bureau of 
Mines that the work that is programed under 
this $187,000 is urgently needed to provide 
practical Information that is technologically 
and economically critical to development of 
an oil-shale industry, either in a normal com- 
mercial sense or under the stress of a na- 
tional emergency. 

Of all the Bureau and other process de- 
velopment work in the field of oll shale, the 
retorting step, in which oil is produced from 
the shale rock, is the least advanced. A par- 
ticularly important consideration in the re- 
torting operation, and one on which the 
Bureau proposes intensive effort, is the means 
of efficient removal of oil from the retorting 
system as the oil is produced from the shale 
and comprehensive recovery of the oil after 
its removal. Contrary to popular belief, 
shale oll evolves as a mist in the retort 
rather than as a true vapor.or gas. The size 
of individual particles in this mist is a most 
important factor in final yleld of oil and in 
trouble-free operation of a retort. If the 
mist particles are too large, they tend to mass 
together and form larger particles in the re- 
tort with subsequent troublesome coking and 
burning along with decrease in yield of oil. 
Conversely, if the particles are too small, their 
recovery in oil-collection equipment is dif- 
ficult and again unnecessary losses occur. 
These problems are well recognized, but their 
solutions are not. Therefore, the Bureau 
recommends strongly that funds be provided 
to permit pilot-scale and supporting labora- 
tory development work on the formation and 
control of oil-shale mists in retorting and 
recovery systems. Effective progress toward 
solution of the problems described depends 
upon such joint efforts which are not feasible 
without additional support. 

Another important study planned under 
and dependent upon the $187,000 increase is 
to investigate the potential of oil shale and 
its products as a source of chemicals. By 
terms of the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act of 
1944 and subsequent amendments thereto, 
the Bureau's research and development work 
on oil shale was directed toward the produc- 
tion of fuel products, and this guideline was 
continued to the present day even though 
the act mentioned has not been in effect in 
recent years. However, somewhat parallel 
to the situation that has developed in the 
petroleum industry, the economics of an oil- 
shale industry will depend, perhaps to an 
important degree, upon the chemicals and 
other byproducts that can be produced from 
shale along with more conventional fuel 
products. The possibilities of such supple- 
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mentary support are largely unknown; how- 
ever, based upon the fragmentary informa- 
tion that now is available, the potential of 
an oil-shale chemical industry (a “karo- 
chemical industry,” is an appropriate and 
perhaps more descriptive term) is large. The 
Bureau of Mines feels that it can add con- 
siderable impetus to development of an oil- 
shale industry through providing technical 
and economic information to evaluate the 
“Karochemical” potential, but is unable to 
do so without additional financial support 
of its program, 

Other work planned under the $187,000 in- 
crease includes assessment of the oil poten- 
tial of what are thought to be vast oil-shale 
deposits that have been only recently dis- 
covered in the Piceance Creek Basin lying 
north of what was earlier considered to be 
the principal oil-shale area of Colorado. 
Only cursory information now is available 
about the extent of the Piceance Creek de- 
posits, and about such important evaluation 
factors as their richness and pattern of oil 
yield as related to depth and geographical 
location. Additional work is proposed by 
the Bureau to fill the gaps in the Piceance 
Creek picture in order to stimulate eventual 
development of this extension of the Nation’s 
oll-shale reserves. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, along 
with this program proposal, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter to me from 
Mr. James Westfield, Acting Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, appear at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1962. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTY: This is in reply to 
your letter of April 2, 1962, concerning plans 
of the Bureau of Mines for work on oil shale 
under the $187,000 that recently was deleted 
by the House of Representatives from the 
1963 budget request. 

The work for which the amount men- 
tioned was requested may be categorized 
under three headings: (1) Laboratory and 
pilot plant applied research to solve serious 
problems involved in removing shale oil 
without undue degradation and loss from 
the retorting equipment and in the subse- 
quent oll- recovery steps, (2) studies to deter- 
mine the chemical potential of an oil-shale 
industry including development of partinent 
economic information, and (3) investigation 
of the richness and extent of the large, but 
as yet poorly defined, oil-shale deposits of 
the Piceance Creek area of western Colorado 
lying north of the area that until recently 
was thought to comprise the bulk of Colo- 
rado’s oll-shale deposits. 

Additional detalls of the work that is 
planned and information about the need for 
each part are included in an enclosure to 
this letter. 

In answer to your question about where 
the proposed work would be conducted, the 
laboratory phase of the oil-recovery studies 
would be done at Laramie. Depending on 
the early results of the laboratory work, the 
pilot-plant phase might be done wholly or 
in part at Rifle as appeared most feasible. 
The possibility of moving any of the Rifle 
equipment to Laramie is very remote as 
such a course of action would cause a prob- 
lem of wide separation of the pilot opera- 
tions from the supply of shale and prob- 
ably would be prohibitively expensive in 
view of the rather limited funds that have 
been requested. The chemical studies are 
planned entirely for Laramie, where key 
members of the staff that would do this 
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work now are located. The Piceance Creek 
oil-shale evaluation work also would be done 
by Laramie personnel, but would involve 
considerable onsite work in Colorado. 
The Bureau of Mines appreciates this op- 
portunity to be of assistance to you. 
Sincerely yours, 


s 
Director. 


Mr. ALLOTT. While I believe that a 
reading of the correspondence I have 
had with the Bureau of Mines would 
certainly allay any fears of a reasonable 
man concerning the possible removal of 
any machinery or facilities from the in- 
stallation at Rifle, Colo., the amend- 
ment will specifically prohibit such 
action, and as such I intend to support 
it. 

This sum, $187,000, is indeed modest 
in terms of the Interior Department 
Budget as a whole. However, I am con- 
fident that it will be wisely used and will 
result in further advances in oil shale 
extraction techniques. I hope that the 
Senate will act favorably on the Bureau’s 
request and, thereafter, stand firm on 
this item in the event of a conference 
with the other body. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. a 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue] I call 
up my amendment, which is at the desk 
and identified as ““6-6-62—A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware for himself and the Senator 
from Ohio will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 20, beginning with line 19, to 
strike all down to and including line 23. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I cannot conceive of this 
amendment’s being objected to. The 
amendment carries out the objectives 
of the President, who earlier this year 
made a rather strong speech against 
the excessive cost of the stockpiling pro- 
gram in general. The President and 
later the Senator from Missouri criti- 
cized the manner in which we have ac- 
cumulated excessive inventories of min- 
erals in our strategic stockpiles. The 
President said that it was bordering on 
a national scandal and that we should 
stop accumulating these minerals. 

This amendment proposes to strike 
from the bill the money provided to sub- 
sidize the increased production of lead 
and zinc. This subsidy program was 
established by the Congress last year as 
a part of the stockpiling program of this 
country. In the preceding year Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had vetoed a similar 
bill. Why should we provide an incen- 
tive for the production of lead and zinc 
at a time when both are in oversupply 
and overproduction? This program was 
authorized under a bill which was passed 
by the Congress at the last session in 
1961 and signed by President Kennedy. 

Later President Kennedy saw the evils 
of this program and became concerned 
about its excessive cost and suggested 
that the program be curtailed and in- 
vestigated. 
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In 1960 a similar bill was passed by the 
Congress and vetoed by then President 
Eisenhower as being unjustifiable. I am 
sorry that last year the Congress passed 
the bill and that President Kennedy 
signed it; however, there is time now 
for us to rectify this mistake. 

I congratulate the President of the 
United States on later recognizing the 
fact that with 88 ½ billion worth of these 
minerals in our stockpile there is no fur- 
ther need either to provide an incentive 
for their increased production or for 
stockpiling them. 

As an example, we have in the na- 
tional stockpile today $384,832,300 worth 
of lead. We have a potential loss on it, 
based on today’s market, of $117,898,100. 
Why should we pass a bill here today 
which will provide a further incentive 
for the production of more lead? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have a memoran- 
dum obtained from the authorities in 
charge of the stockpile showing that we 
now have on hand 1,302,000 tons of lead, 
and that our objective for strategic pur- 
poses required a volume of 286,000 tons. 
In other words, we have 1,302,000 tons, 
when the estimate for security purposes 
is that we need 286,000 tons. Therefore, 
the volume on hand is four times the 
needed amount of lead for strategic 
purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. The General Services Adminis- 
tration recently supplied information to 
the effect that the amount of lead which 
we have on hand over and above what 
can be justified in the name of national 
defense is 986,355 tons at a cost of $291,- 
037,300. Certainly we should be talking 
about liquidating that inventory, as the 
President pointed out, rather than in- 
creasing the production of lead or adding 
to the stockpile. 

The bill provides for a subsidy of $75 
per ton up to 1,500 tons of lead per year 
for each mine. The so-called small lead 
producers can sell their lead in the open 
market. The market price at present is 
9 or 9% cents, but the Government will 
pay 75 percent of the difference between 
the market price and 14½ cents. A pro- 
ducer will be subsidized on that amount 
up to 1,500 tons. At present market 
prices that represents a subsidy of about 
$75 a ton for the production of lead. 

Why should be subsidize further the 
production of lead when we have more 
lead than we can use in the stockpile? 

In bills before the Congress the Presi- 
dent is asking for approval of the Con- 
gress to dispose of certain items in this 
stockpile. If we want to get rid of 
them—and I agree with the President 
that we should cut down on this exces- 
sive inventory—the first step is to stop 
buying. It makes no sense to say we 
want to cut down on the stockpile when 
at the same time we are buying those 
identical minerals. 

No one attempts to justify this subsidy 
of lead and zinc in the name of national 
defense. 

Let us be realistic—this program is no 
direct contradiction to the President’s re- 
quest for a cutback on stockpiling costs. 
If the Congress wants to pass this bill 
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then let us stop criticizing the stockpil- 
ing program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. I call attention to the 
provisions of the bill for which the ap- 
propriation is being made in the lan- 
guage now before us. Am I correct that 
the bill which passed last October pro- 
vides that the Government shall pay to 
the producer an amount equal to 75 per- 
cent of the difference between 141% cents 
a pound, the designated price in the 
statute, and the price for which lead is 
selling on the market? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To illustrate, lead to- 
day is selling at 942 cents a pound on the 
market. The designated price in the 
statute is that the producer shall receive 
14% cents. The difference, therefore, is 
5 cents a pound, of which the Federal 
Government pays 75 percent for each 
pound to the producer. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct, up to 1,500 tons per mine. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Seventy-five percent 
of 5 cents is 394 pennies. With 2,000 
pounds per ton, 3% pennies per pound 
results in a figure for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay to the producer of $75 
a ton, as of today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The statute says that 
the Government will subsidize up to 1,500 
tons per mine; is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. P 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So an operator with 
a 1,500-ton producing mine would re- 
ceive $75 times 1,500, or $112,500 for 
the production of the mine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. This bill proposes to 
subsidize the expanded production of 
lead at a time when we have more lead 
than we know what to do with, at a time 
when the President of the United States 
says that our stockpiling program is al- 
ready bordering on a national scandal, 
and at a time when the President is ask- 
ing the Congress for authority to liqui- 
date inventory of the stockpile rather 
than to add further to it. 

This program is in direct contradiction 
to what the President said he wanted 
Congress to do and what the President 
said he wanted to do in connection with 
the stockpiling program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
further. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Last year, in the dis- 
cussion with the Senator from Colorado, 
it was developed that to produce 2,000 
tons of lead in a mine required 40 work- 
ers. I assume that to produce 1,500 tons 
of lead in a mine would require three- 
quarters of 40 workers, or 30 workers. 

I submit, if we should pay $112,500 to 
a producer of 1,500 tons of lead, and if 
that producer had 30 workers, since it 
would cost us $112,500 for the 30 workers 
the cost would be $3,750 for each worker, 
in order to run the mine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
one way of stating it. 


The 


I yield 
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As the Senator from Ohio so ably 
pointed out last year when he led the 
opposition to these proposals, we might 
as well recognize the fact that this pro- 
posal involves not only a subsidizing of 
the workers but also a subsidizing of the 
operation of these mines. This is what 
has been described as a “75 percent 
Brannan plan” for the lead and zinc in- 
dustry of America. 

Senators will remember that former 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan pro- 
posed that the Federal Government 
adopt an agricultural program under 
which the farmer could sell his commod- 
ities in the open market for any price 
available and could bill the Government 
for the differential between the price he 
received and the support price. The 
Congress overwhelmingly repudiated 
that suggestion. This proposal for 75 
percent of that formula for the lead and 
zine industries is just as bad. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator ex- 
press an opinion on this statement: 
With four times more lead in the stock- 
pile than is needed, if the appropriation 
is passed Congress will be authorizing 
the payment to producers of lead mines 
of approximately $3,750 per person to 
keep the mines open and to produce lead 
which we do not need. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
right. 

There is another provision in the same 
section of the bill which would subsidize 
the zinc industry. Zinc is to be sub- 
sidized on basis of 55 percent instead 
of 75 of the differential between 
the price at which the zinc is sold in the 
open market and 14% cents per pound. 

We also have an excess inventory of 
zinc. There is eight times as much zinc 
in the stockpile as we need. We should be 
getting rid of zinc rather than adding to 
our inventory. There is a total of 
1,401,616 tons of zinc in our stockpile 
over and above what there is any pos- 
sible justification for in the interests of 
national defense. That excess zinc cost 
the American taxpayer, when it was 
purchased, $392,039,400. 

Now they want a subsidy to produce 
more zinc. 

The irony of the situation is that some 
of those supporting this subsidy for in- 
creased production of lead and zinc are 
publicly leading the parade in criticizing 
our stockpiling program. There is al- 
ready a potential loss on zine approxi- 
mating $100 million. 

As the President said, the way these 
materials have been accumulated is a 
national scandal, and in my opinion the 
way the Government insists upon con- 
tinuing the subsidy program is a na- 
tional disgrace. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point, in respect 
to zine? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have available the 
latest report on zinc. It has been ob- 
tained from the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

The Federal Government has on hand 
now 1,580,000 tons of zinc. Our stock- 
pile objective was 178,000 tons. In other 
words, the oversupply is in the ratio of 
more than 8 to 1. 


That is 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We have on hand 
more than 8 times as much zinc as we 
need for strategic purposes, yet we con- 
template, by the appropriation bill, pay- 
ing to zine producers 55 percent of the 
difference between the designated price 
of 14% cents per pound and the price 
paid on the market, which on June 8 
was 11% cents a pound. That is 3 cents 
a pound, on which the differential of 55 
percent would be paid. Does the Sen- 
ator agree with me up to that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would mean we 
would agree to pay 1.65 cents per pound 
as of present-day prices, or $33 per ton. 
For 1,500 tons that would result in a 
figure for zinc operators of $49,500 per 
mine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. Under the pending 
bill we are to pay that much to encour- 
age the production of zinc, a commodity 
of which, as the Senator from Ohio has 
pointed out, we have more than 8 times 
as much as we can possibly justify in 
the name of national defense. It is a 
commodity which the President of the 
United States said we should be liquidat- 
ing. Many Members of Congress sup- 
ported the President in the statement 
that we should be liquidating these ex- 
cessive inventories in the stockpiling 
program. 

How the President could sign a bill 
with this provision in it and how any 
Member of the Senate could vote for it 
and still express concern over the ex- 
cessive cost of our stockpile is a point 
which I cannot understand. ; 

Why have an investigation into our 
stockpiling program if we are going to 
vote for a continuation of the subsidy 
for our pet minerals? r 

I agree fully that we have a problem 
with respect to the disposition of these 
excess inventories, but the No. 1 step in 
getting out of our excessive stockpile is 
to stop subsidizing increased production. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
further. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The stockpile we 
have been talking about is the one which 
has been under discussion in the news- 
papers in the past 2 months? 


The 


The 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Which has been 
characterized as being loaded with 
scandal? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, 


it is the same stockpile program which 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SymincTon] is presently engaged in 
investigating. It is the same stockpile 
with respect to which there has been a 
great deal of discussion about excess in- 
ventories. 

The Senator from Missouri recently 
made recommendations as to how the 
Government should start liquidating 
certain of these minerals, but certainly 
the No. 1 step in liquidating a stockpile 
is to stop adding to it; otherwise we are 
just throwing away more money. 
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One of the arguments which has been 
made is that by rejecting this subsidy 
here today we would be reneging on a 
contract which Congress approved last 
year. Some of the supporters of the 
subsidy argue, Congress passed the hill; 
therefore these commitments are made 
and we have a contractual obligation to 
pay the subsidy now. That is wrong. 
We have no commitments under this 
law. I checked with the Secretary of 
the Interior. I asked him the question 
of whether under the law passed by the 
Congress last year and signed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy anything had been done. 
I asked the Secretary how much had 
been spent and how much had been com- 
mitted as of the date of my letter. 

I received a reply from the Assistant 
Secretary, which I shall later place in 
the Record, in which he stated that 
there had been no payments made under 
the 1961 act and that there had been no 
commitments or obligations made for 
payments under that act. He went 
further and said that no obligations 
would be incurred until funds were pro- 
vided in the appropriation bill and were 
available. 

In other words, he has made no com- 
mitments. He has made no obligations. 
If we do not provide the money, there 
will be no commitment and no obliga- 
tion. Our amendment to repeal this 
subsidy is perfectly in order. 

I shall ask unanimous consent to have 
the entire letter printed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the date of 
that letter? 

* WILLIAMS of Delaware. May 8, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is about a 
month ago? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Interior stated that no expendi- 
tures had been made and no commit- 
ments undertaken under the bill passed 
last October? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. I 
shall read the entire letter. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think it ought to 
be read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. My let- 
ter to Hon. Stewart L. Udall is dated 
April 24, 1962, and is as follows: 

Apri 24, 1962. 
Hon, STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: Last year Con- 
gress passed H.R. 84 (Public Law 87-347), 
the purpose of which was to authorize a 
direct subsidy to be paid to the producers 
of lead and zinc. 

In this connection will you please advise 
me the total amount of all such subsidies 
which have been paid or which the Govern- 
ment is obligated to pay under this law. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun J. WILIAMS. 


On May 8 I received the following 
reply: 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1962. 
Dear SENATOR WriuiaMs: As of this date 
no stabilization payments have been made 
to domestic producers of lead and zinc un- 
der Public Law 87-347 about which you in- 
quired in your letter of April 24. This law 
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authorizes a maximum of $16,500,000 over a 
4-year period, of which $4,500,000 is allowed 
in calendar year 1962. This amount was re- 
quested by the Department of the Interior 
in the supplemental appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1962 (H.R. 11038). No obliga- 
tions will be incurred until funds provided 
in this bill are available. 
Sincerely yours, 
JohN M. KELLY, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. As of May 8 there was 
a direct communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior to the effect 
that no expenditures had been made and 
no obligations undertaken, and none 
would be undertaken until the money 
was made available. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
what the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior stated in the letter. So at this 
time we can act on the amendment with- 
out in any way jeopardizing any obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question of clarifica- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Certainly. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think what the Sen- 
ator has said is correct with respect to 
the particular item. But I am sure he 
is aware that in the second supplemental 
appropriation bill, which was passed, the 
Senate included an item of $4,880,000 
for the purpose stated. The bill is still 
in conference between the House and the 
Senate. The appropriation was for the 
calendar year 1962. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
aware of that fact. At the time the bill 
was considered the item slipped by, or 
I ea have opposed it also. 

ALLOTT. I am sure that the 
Senator would have done so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But that 
does not alter the fact that in reply to 
my letter the Assistant Secretary said 
that no commitments had been made 
nor would any obligations be incurred 
until he received the funds. The Senator 
from Colorado will agree with me that 
as of this time the Secretary has no 
money for that purpose. The other bill 
has not as yet been finally approyed by 
the Congress either. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is the reason I 
asked the Senator to yield. The letter 
was written in the manner in which it 
was written because the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill for 1962 to im- 
plement the act for the entire calendar 
year of 1962, which included funds for 
that purpose, has not yet come out of 
conference between the Senate and the 
House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Secretary has no money, and no com- 
mitments have been made. 

We are confronted here today with 
another appropriation of $2 million and 
some odd thousand for additional sub- 
sidies to the lead and zinc industry, 
which appropriation we can very 
properly strike out. In striking it out 
we would not renege on any obligations 
because the Secretary has made plain 
that obligations to spend the money 
would not be made until after he re- 
ceived the money. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the item relat- 
ing to lead and zinc come within the gen- 
eral scope of the newspaper accounts of 
scandals respecting the stockpile? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; the 
item is involved in the following way. 
The lead and zinc that are being subsi- 
dized under this bill are not being sought 
by the Government and placed in the 
stockpile, bu. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. So on 
that basis some try to argue that there is 
no connection. But there is a connec- 
tion. This subsidy program is definitely 
designed to increase production of these 
two minerals. The bill was placed be- 
fore the Senate and advanced as a 
defense production measure. It was sup- 
ported on the basis that in order to pro- 
tect the security of our country we 
should subsidize the operations of the 
multitude of small lead and zinc produc- 
ers to keep them producing additional 
lead and zinc. No one has attempted 
to deny that point. Why subsidize the 
increased production of lead when we al- 
ready have four times as much as we 
need? i 

Why subsidize the increased produc- 
tion of zinc when we already have eight 
times as much as we need? 

Why criticize the excessive cost of our 
stockpiling program and then vote for a 
continuation of the subsidy. 

Why go through the grandstand act 
of investigating the procurement policies 
under this stockpiling program if we are 
not going to correct it when we have a 
chance? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
be glad to yield in just a moment. 

To the extent we pay a subsidy to 
expand production, such expanded pro- 
duction would be in direct competition 
with our stockpile inventory. If we want 
to reduce the stockpile, the first step 
should be to stop buying. Certainly these 

programs cannot be separated. The 
President has said, and the Senator 
from Missouri has pointed out, that we 
should be working in the direction of re- 
ducing our overall stockpile, but we shall 
never get the stockpile reduced by add- 
ing to it. Certainly as we try to sell some 
of the stockpile in the open market and 
then at the same time subsidize the ex- 
panded production of the same commod- 
ities, we shall be working toward directly 
opposite objectives. That is the point 
Iam now making. If we wish to reduce 
the stockpile, and I am reasonably cer- 
tain that the Senator from Missouri will 
concur on that point, we should first stop 
buying. We should stop subsidizing the 
increased production of any commodi- 
ties with respect to which there is no 
need. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it a fact that the 
President has suggested and recom- 
mended that the stockpile be liquidated 
or sent into the markets and converted 
into cash? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. I 
do not have his speech before me, but if 
I recall correctly the President said that 
if we reduced our stockpile to what we 
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actually need we would cut it by about 
$3 to 83% million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On the one hand, it 
is recommended that we reduce the 
stockpile, and on the other hand, 
through the measure now before the 
Senate, we would subsidize the increased 
production of lead. Is that the situa- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. It would be just as 
unrealistic for the Congress to adopt a 
program of continuing high level sub- 
sidies for increased production of agri- 
cultural products while at the same time 
the Government was trying to liquidate 
its excessive inventories. It is equally 
unsound to treat in that way the mining 
industry or any other segment of our 
economy. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lausch] and 
myself to delete the section authorizing 
these unwarranted subsidies for lead and 
zinc will be approved. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My calculations show 
that under the proposed appropriation 
we would pay more than $3,700 per 
worker in order to produce lead that we 
would not need; and we would pay ap- 
proximately $1,600 per worker in order 
to produce zinc that we would not need. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. If we wish to sub- 
sidize the workers of America, let us 
do so through unemployment insurance 
and not through the farce of produc- 
ing lead and zinc, for which we have 
no justification. 

Mr. President, at the appropriate time, 
I shall ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment, I do not know whether 
there are sufficient Senators present to 
obtain the yeas and nays at this time. 
I will ask for them later. 

Mr, CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
know that the Senator from Oklahoma 
will make a full presentation on this 
subject. I thought it might be of in- 
terest to Senators if I should make a 
short statement in respect to informa- 
tion that has come to me in my capacity 
as chairman of the Minerals Subcom- 
mittee. As has been brought out in 
the colloquy between the able Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Lauscue] and the able 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
no money is now being spent for the 
purpose stated. I have undertaken a 
study in my own State. Although we 
will not have a full picture of the benefit 
this program will bring to the industry 
until it is in effect and the applications 
from qualifying miners are in, some 
information is available. In my State, 
according to Bureau of Mine data, 77 
mines were producing in 1956. By 1961, 
that figure had dropped to 39. Mr. 
President, these figures refer to mining 
operations which could qualify under the 
terms of this program. 

Presumably, in Colorado, the num- 
ber of applications will lie somewhere 
between 39 and 77. This is the positive 
side I regret to advise Senators that 
since 1956, 63 mines in Colorado have 
been forced to close. According to in- 
formation furnished me by the late Dr. 
Ed Clark, then director of the Colo- 
rado Department of Natural Resources 
and Mr. G. A. Franz, Jr., director of 
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the Colorado Bureau of Mines, 111 mines 
produced ore in 1956. Only 58 were 
producing by 1960. 

These are small mines. There are 
those who may feel that it is not impor- 
tant to keep them alive. I say it is im- 
portant—not only to these unemployed 
miners, but it is in the national interest 
to maintain a healthy domestic mining 
industry. What has depressed the mar- 
ket price on lead and zinc? It is obvious 
that the price is depressed by the lead 
and zine that overhangs the world mar- 
ket, It comes from lead and zinc that 
comes in from Mexico, Peru, Australia, 
Canada, and other foreign countries. 
Imports have caused substantial dam- 
age, if it has not already struck the death 
knell for the metal-mining industry of 
this Nation, especially with reference to 
lead and zinc. 

If I may digress for a moment I 
should like to say that last Friday I 
conducted a hearing to find out what we 
could do about the gold mining industry. 
It was in 1934 that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt fixed the price of gold at $35 an 
ounce. In all this period of time we 
know what the increase in the cost of 
mining operations has been, yet the price 
of gold has remained fixed. What do 
Senators think all this has done to the 
gold mining industry of this Nation? 
That industry is dying on the vine. 

Last Friday we called in the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury for Monetary 
Affairs and in a very brilliant presenta- 
tion he said that because of the 
special! —I believe I am using the prop- 
er word - because of the unique character 
of this commodity, gold, we cannot per- 
mit a subsidy because of the psychologi- 
cal impact it would have upon the finan- 
cial markets of the world. There is a 
link between money and gold, which 
gives stability to the financial markets of 
the world, and therefore we could not 
have a subsidy for gold mining. That 
industry is dying on the vine. South 
Africa has a subsidy. Canada has tax 
incentives. However, in this country we 
cannot authorize a subsidy because to do 
so might alarm the people of the world. 
There may be some merit to that posi- 
tion. 

The lead and zinc matter has been 
repeatedly before the Tariff Commission. 
We have asked in some instances to 
have a quota provided, and perhaps pro- 
vide higher tariffs to help the expiring 
industry in this country. These meas- 
ures have all met with stiff opposition. 
The stabilization approach before us 
now seemed the only means possible for 
helping our domestic mining industry. 

I wish to be very frank in saying that 
this $24 million appropriation is not 
going to help the little miners of my 
State very much. The only thing I rise 
to speak about is that we misconceive 
the purpose of this type of legislation. 
It has been before Congress for over 10 
years. It was never designed for stock- 
piling. It was designed to give price 
stability to an industry which is slowly 
expiring. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true that 
there is no money available in this bill 
for the purchase of either lead or zine 
for the stockpile? In fact the bill pro- 
hibits any of the lead or zine produced 
under the bill to be purchased by the 
Government. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Therefore, the 
pending bill has nothing to do with the 
stockpile, with one exception, which the 
able Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] brought out, namely that there is 
already too much lead and zine. If we 
move lead and zinc heavily, we will re- 
duce the market price. The pending bill 
does provide it must be sold in the mar- 
ket; it cannot be stockpiled. The bill 
makes it possible for small mines and 
bankrupt people to go back to work in 
dead or dieing towns in various parts of 
America. Those miners who participate 
have to produce less than 3,000 tons a 
year to get any money under the bill. 

Not long ago we took a hundred thou- 
sand tons of lead and zinc from two for- 
eign countries. It was a complicated 
barter. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish the Senator 
would explain how that barter took 
place. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate the 
able Senator’s asking me to do that. It 
would be hard. I have tried to follow it 
in detail. Four or five countries were in- 
volved. The idea was that the world 
lead market would be reduced because 
of what some of the countries that sold 
it would do in the way of barter. There 
were some cash transactions in it also; 
therefore it is hard to consider it pure 
barter, or the kind of barter the Sena- 
tor from Colorado and I would really 
understand. 

This amendment really involves a sub- 
sidy of the production by very small 
mines, to very small people, in order they 
may eat, and live, and send their chil- 
dren to school. The lead is to be sold 
right in the marketplace. No money is 
provided for stockpiling it. 

Therefore I am surprised and dis- 
tressed at the emphasis some of my col- 
leagues in the Senate are putting on the 
stockpile aspect. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. First, I should like to 
respond to the able Senator from Mis- 
souri. As a matter of fact, as I have 
stated the lead and zinc question was 
considered by the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, of which I am the chairman. 
That is a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. I 
tried to pursue this matter objectively 
and impartially, because, as I have indi- 
cated, most of the mines in my State are 
already closed. What I did was to call 
in State Department witnesses to have 
them tell us about the overhang of the 
world market so far as lead was con- 
cerned, and tell us what they were doing 
about that overhang. It is a mistake for 
Senators to consider that this is a stock- 
pile proposal. The Senator from Mis- 
souri has put his finger on the crux of 
the question. If we want to hold these 
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mines, it means a subsidy. If we want to 
release the stockpiled materials on the 
market, it will mean closing the mines. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Both big and lit- 
tle mines. 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The large lead 
producers have been importing and sell- 
ing, in this country, thousands of tons 
of lead. That lead is not produced 
by American miners. It comes from 
foreign countries, these tremendous 
amounts of lead and zinc. 

Mr. CARROLL. They are doing it 
today. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In addition, there 
are large corporations which, despite the 
already heavy costs of the stockpile, 
have furnished hundreds of millions of 
dollars of additional materials and min- 
erals for the stockpile, despite the fact 
we already had enough of some of those 
materials from the standpoint of what 
would be needed in case of war. 

What we are talking about has noth- 
ing to do with stockpiles. What is pro- 
posed is simply a method by which peo- 
ple who are now bankrupt and poverty 
ridden in small towns in many parts of 
the United States can go back to work in 
small mines. Not one cent can be ob- 
tained under this program unless less 
than 3,000 tons a year is produced, 1,500 
of lead and 1,500 of zinc. 

Mr. CARROLL. I may say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that I had no 
idea I would speak at this length, but I 
wanted to talk about Colorado. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is really an ex- 
pert in this field, but I wanted to make a 
little observation about our mines. 

What is proposed is a subsidy, I admit 
it. I even say that it should have been 
done years ago. 

Mr. President, now I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri about the relationship 
of the amendment to the stockpile. The 
Senator from Missouri has not made the 
statement, but the bill contains a provi- 
sion that the subsidy shall not be given 
if the Government buys either the lead 
or the zinc. But there is the relation- 
ship that the President of the United 
States has expressed his horror of a 
stockpile containing more than $8 billion 
worth of minerals. He has said the 
stockpile must be liquidated. 

But under this provision of the bill, we 
propose to begin to produce lead and zinc. 
True, the quantity will not be large. 
But I cannot see how, on the one hand, 
we can complain that we have too much 
and should liquidate it, while on the 
other hand, we say that the mines should 
be opened up, and that every worker on 
lead will be subsidized in the sum of 
$3,750, and for every worker on zinc, in 
the sum of $1,650. I cannot see sound 
fiscal policy in such a program. 

My approach may be antiquated; but 
if we are to subsidize lead and zinc, what 
shall we do about machine tools and 
ceramics and glass? Where shall we 
stop? More is involved in the small 
mines, not of 3,000 tons per mine, as the 
Senator from Missouri has stated, but 
1,500 tons per mine, It is the principle 
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that is important, and the question is, 
Where shall we end? 

If the figures as I have recited them 
are wrong, namely, that we will be sub- 
sidizing at the rate of $3,750 per man, 
if the mine produces 1,500 tons on the 
basis of today’s market, I wish some 
Senator would point it out. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. [I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The total is 3,000 
tons—1,500 tons for lead, and 1,500 tons 
for zinc. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have applied 1,500 
tons to lead and 1,500 tons to zinc. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
figures cited by the Senator from Ohio 
are a little high, with reference to the 
subsidy per miner but he is entitled to 
his opinion. I think he raises a good 
question. When industries in this Na- 
tion are destroyed by the influx of goods 
and materials, what shall we do about it? 
That is a good question. 

I apologize to the able Senator from 
Oklahoma for speaking at such length, 
because I wish to listen to his presenta- 
tion. I know he will explain the stock- 
pile program and how the procurement 
will work. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Colorado, who 
has done so much to help to clarify the 
situation. 

Let me repeat, again and again and 
again, that the bill has not one thing to 
do with stockpiling. We are not buying 
lead and zinc for the stockpile and have 
not for some time. True, we have 
brought much lead and zine into the 
United States, as we have sold our wheat 
abroad, at a subsidized price, in a barter 
exchange for lead and zinc from other 
countries. It may be true that we could, 
perhaps, by adopting the amendment, 
dispose of an infinitesimal amount of 
lead and zinc in the stockpile. We could 
also drive the country into a depression 
if we suddenly dumped the minerals we 
have in the stockpile. Of course, we hope 
to dispose of some of these items in an 
orderly way; but the result of our barter 
program with respect to farm surpluses 
under Public Law 480 has built up a great 
portion of the surpluses in the stock- 
pile. 

This has been a part of the foreign 
aid program. Perhaps it is a necessary 
part, but we ought to try to ameliorate 
the damage which the oversupply of lead 
and zinc causes on the domestic market 
today. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
Liams] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch! well know that the bill does 
not authorize the Government to buy 
a single pound of these materials. 

If this program should be killed, we 
shall be stockpiling human beings who 
are most anxious to go to work and 
make an henest dollar. That is the pur- 
pose of the appropriation. It is the 
result of a bill which was carefully dis- 
cussed, passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress, and signed by the President on 
October 3, 1961. It relates only to small 
independent producers, because the “big 
boys” are operating in Peru, in Chile, and 
in Turkey, and elsewhere throughout the 
world, in veins which are thick, with 
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machinery that is new, and with labor 
which is cheap. Foreign imports have 
knocked the price down to 942 cents a 
pound on lead, and to a correspondingly 
low price on zinc. They do not care 
whether the mines in the United States 
operate. Only one-third of the lead and 
zine that can be produced in the United 
States is now being produced. If the 
production of small mines does not go 
into the market, it will only increase im- 
ports from other countries. Certainly I 
should like to see them find a market 
and to help them merchandise their ore 
here, but not at a time when a combina- 
tion of low prices and a world surplus 
has closed every Oklahoma mine in the 
great tristate area. 

Not a miner has been working for 
several years. The hard-rock miners 
are awfully hard to convert into airplane 
mechanics or textile workers. I can tell 
Senators that. Of course, their sons 
may move away and do well. Mickey 
Mantle, the son of a lead and zinc miner, 
is doing very well; but the miners in the 
family have been unemployed. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. The basic reason 
lead and zinc miners are not working is 
that large corporations are consistently 
sending into the United States tens of 
thousands of tons of lead and zinc now 
being used in the industrial operation of 
this country. Is that not correct? 

Mr, MONRONEY. That is correct. 
Where once we produced 60 percent of 
our needs in lead and zinc, today we 
produce only about one-third of our con- 
sumption of lead and zinc. 

We are trying to keep a few of these 
mines in the United States alive, even 
though we have to subsidize them to the 
extent of a few pennies a pound on a 
small quantity of lead or zinc, the price 
of which has been driven down by im- 
ported supplies, The Tariff Commission 
has countless times recommended action 
to increase tariffs, but no such action has 
been taken, 

Dozens of small mines in my State 
would benefit from this provision; and 
it is estimated that about 500 small 
mines in 20 States would be benefited. 
The mines to be benefited by this meas- 
ure must be small mines, because by the 
terms of this provision they are ineligi- 
ble if they produced in the base year 
more than 3,000 tons of lead and zinc, 
combined, and that means a very small 
mine operation. 

But certainly this provision would 
raise the hopes of small miners in Colo- 
rado and in Missouri, as the Senators 
from those States well know. Further- 
more, unemployment among these 
miners is today so great that the towns 
where most of them are living are be- 
coming ghost towns. 

When we passed the act, it immedi- 
ately brought hope that, somehow, we 
would keep alive production by the small 
mines. For calendar year 1962, $4,880,- 
000 has already been approved by both 
Houses in the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, which now is in conference; 
and I find it strange that only at this 
late date is this amendment offered. 
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Of course, none of us can change the 
item contained in the supplemental bill, 
because that bill is now in conference. 

The funds provided by this item in 
the pending bill would be for the last 
half of the fiscal year 1963, to put the 
program on a fiscal year basis. 

It is true, as the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware has said, that no 
part of these funds has yet been spent; 
but the miners, now that Congress has 
three times approved their program to 
keep alive this small segment of the 
mining industry, have proceeded on 
their own—knowing that the bill has 
been passed by both Houses—to resume 
work. In one county in Oklahoma more 
than 300 miners already are at work 
draining the water, repairing the under- 
ground road network, the lifts, and so 
forth. At least 50 more are at work re- 
pairing and reopening the central mill 
to process and clean the ore. The 
miners are doing so either without pay 
or with a promise of deferred pay. But 
they are at work reconditioning the 
mines. Without that work, the water 
would rise and destroy the mines. So 
the miners are proceeding to get produc- 
tion operations moving. The entire area 
is taking on hope. The 50 men reopen- 
ing the central mill—and it is only an 
example—are making it available again 
to process and clean the ore. These are 
small business men. They work with 
their hands, while wearing aluminum 
helmets, swinging sharp picks deep 
underground, digging thin veins of ore, 
in the hope of reviving the vital tri-State 
mining area. It seems to me that to 
eliminate this item now, after they have 
had their hopes raised, would be tragic, 
indeed. Now to say to them, “Congress 
was just kidding you; either. Congress 
did not know what it was doing, or it 
was just playing fast and loose with 
your hopes to eliminate unemployment,” 
would be one of the worst things we 
could possibly do. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Buroicx in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I regret that I was 
not in the Chamber when the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma com- 
menced his remarks. However, apart 
from what this item means to the indi- 
vidual workers who would be affected by 
it, will the Senator from Oklahoma state, 
if he has not already done so, the ef- 
fect on the national interest if this 
aid were not forthcoming? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I shall be glad to 
do so. As I have said, traditionally the 
United States has produced about one- 
half of its lead and zinc needs. But to- 
day that percentage has decreased to 
about 30 to 40 percent. Once the mines 
are closed and filled with water, if the 
water is not soon pumped out again, the 
ores deep underground, in the hard-rock 
caverns, disintegrate, the tunnels fall in, 
and great natural resources are lost. 

Furthermore—and this is fundamental 
and axiomatic in connection with min- 
erals—if a domestic supply is not avail- 
able, finally we have to pay “through 
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the nose“ for foreign supplies because 
of a lack of available domestic produc- 
tion at a reasonable price. If we be- 
come entirely dependent upon oversea 
supplies, we have no way of keeping the 
price at a reasonable level. 

In this one county, where more than 
350 miners have now started work, the 
projection for the end of the year is 500 
miners and 125 working in the central 
mill, Next year the number will be be- 
tween 800 and 1,000. 

Congress has passed many bills for the 
purpose of giving aid to depressed areas, 
and has provided for retraining, and for 
various programs in that connection. 
However, all that the people in this area 
are requesting is an opportunity to fight 
their way back to prosperity. By this 
means we could obtain only minimum 
production. But this would enable the 
miners to resume work, and the wheels 
would begin to turn again in mining 
counties. This appropriation would be 
much cheaper than a retraining pro- 
gram provided as a subsidy by the gov- 
ernment. 

The miners want to work. The total 
investment in the new materials needed 
for reopening the mines—and not a 
penny will be spent in this connection 
by the Federal Government, but reliance 
will be upon the action already taken by 
Congress—exceeds one-quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. Although none of the funds 
provided by the supplemental bill have 
yet been spent, many of the workers 
have placed mortgages on their houses 
or on their automobiles, and many of 
their relatives have done likewise, be- 
cause they wish to have the mines ready 
for production when the appropriation 
finally is available. 

The act provides for a beginning on 
January 1, 1962; so when we pass this 
item and when the money from the sup- 
plemental bill—which already has been 
passed—becomes available, funds will be 
available for the benefit of these small 
businessmen. If they were huge corpora- 
tions, perhaps expenditures by them 
could be charged off as tax losses. How- 
ever, they have no profits against which 
to charge them, but only the unemploy- 
ment checks which they have been re- 
ceiving for years. 

Now they wish to go to work. They 
are habitually unemployed, and will con- 
tinue to be, unless something is done by 
Congress to fulfill the pledge it made. 

This item was authorized by Congress 
in the act of October 3, 1961. As a result 
of the work already done in the mines, 
the allied industries have been greatly 
benefited; and many of the firms in the 
East have already found new business in 
terms of the sale of tractors, diesel 
trucks, dump trucks, lifts, and pumps— 
and also including the sale of blasting 
powder manufactured by the Du Pont 
Co. in Delaware. So the result has 
been a chain reaction in terms of more 
business, some of it in the metropolitan 
centers. 

We have tried to have this measure 
result in increased employment, and 
Congress has already passed several bills 
aimed at the rehabilitation of those 
affected in the various pockets of con- 
tinuing unemployment. This measure 
would relieve only a small percentage of 
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those who are unemployed; but it would 
also aid in the production of vital min- 
erals, and thus would make it possible to 
keep alive a production base which would 
help protect us from the foreign exploita- 
tion which would occur if we did not have 
a domestic supply. In every war—World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean 
war—the mines have been reopened, in 
order to give us the necessary supplies of 
these vital materials. 

The amount authorized for the fiscal 
year 1963 is $4,900,000, of which $4,500,- 
000 will go directly to the small pro- 
ducers. But we are now asking for only 
one-half of this amount to be made 
available for this operation for the last 
half of fiscal year 1963. 

The proposal is based on actual sales 
by small producers to smelters or other 
processors. No mine that has produced 
over 3,000 tons a year of lead and zinc 
combined is eligible. No mine that was 
not operating from 1956 to 1961 is eligi- 
ble. They will be carefully checked as 
to their ownership, to be sure that only 
owners of the mines will be eligible to 
market this ore with the subsidy pro- 
vision. Thus, it would require adminis- 
trative action to determine the facts. 

The records show that from 1956 to 
1961, the base period, some 574 units 
were producing less than 3,000 tons of 
lead and zine combined. 

I point out to my distinguished col- 
league from Ohio that if one of these 
mines producing less than 3,000 tons, 
combined, a year produced only 2,000 
tons in the base period, that figure would 
be the basis. The bill provides no wind- 
fall even for small producers. 

This is not a stockpiling operation. It 
has to do only with the production of 
new metal that will move into the mar- 
ket, and it will give U.S. producers an 
opportunity to supply the lead and zinc 
this country and the Government must 
have. 

If the proposal is killed, if the mines 
are left closed, we will not be helping the 
stockpile. It will still be there. We will 
only help the big corporations which 
have the metals that are mined in Peru 
and other Latin American countries and 
shipped into this country, and make us 
dependent on oversea supplies. 

The provision is self-liquidating with 
respect to the volume of work which 
would be provided, and from which we 
would benefit. 

A downward sliding scale would be 
provided. This is not permanent legis- 
lation. In 1962 it would provide a sub- 
sidy to American producers on up to 3,000 
tons, combined, of lead and zinc. In 
1963, the subsidy would be received only 
on 2,400 tons, combined, of lead and 
zinc. In 1964 it would be on 1,800 tons, 
combined, of lead and zinc. In 1965, it 
would be on 1,200 tons, combined, of lead 
and zinc. 

This gives us an opportunity to keep 
domestic mines alive and provide an op- 
portunity to idle men to be put to work, 
rather than be dependent on unemploy- 
ment checks. 

Mr. CARLSON. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I join in the remarks 
which the distinguished Senator from 
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Oklahoma has made. I think he has 
presented, in a factual way, the reasons 
why we should provide funds and im- 
plement the purposes of the law enacted 
on October 3, 1961, Public Law 87-347. 
If we do not do so, we shall not keep 
faith with those for whose interest this 
legislation was enacted. 

I sincerely hope that the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMs] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] will be defeated. 
If we had defeated the proposed legis- 
lation in 1961, there might have been 
some justification for going to the people 
and saying, “We did not pass the legis- 
lation, so there is no need for providing 
funds.” But we did pass the legislation, 
and since the passage of the original 
act, as the Senator from Oklahoma has 
pointed out, the people involved have 
rebuilt their plants and are ready to 
start operating in anticipation of funds 
being provided. They had a right to do 
so. I hope the Senate will not adopt 
the pending amendment. 

I thank the Senator from Oklahoma 
for yielding to me and commend him 
for the statement he has made, with 
which I concur. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

It is true that much hard work has 
been done in reconditioning the mines 
as a result of passage of the authoriza- 
tion act. Moreover, since early this year 
an amount of $4,880,000 has been appro- 
priated for the full calendar year 1962. 
There was no challenge of the funds 
provided. The producers went to work. 
They are ready to produce the metals. 
It seems to me it is too late to pull the 
rug out from under those who have 
waited for years to produce the metals 
so vitally needed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, first of 
all, I compliment the Senator from 
Oklahoma on a very excellent state- 
ment, particularly with respect to de- 
lineating the areas and fields which these 
funds would cover. He has described 
them very well and accurately; and in 
describing them has made a strong case 
for the implementation of the legisla- 
tion by the appropriation of funds. 

I also listened with great interest and 
approbation to the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia, who by his cosponsorship of 
the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, and in 
many other ways, has shown his in- 
terest in this essential problem of pres- 
ervation and development of our nat- 
ural resources. 

I propose to discuss two or three as- 
pects of this question, and I shall not 
speak at great length, but I wish to be- 
gin by saying, as has been repeated over 
and over on the floor, that this measure 
has nothing to do with stockpiling. 

It was stated on the floor a while ago 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
I believe, that approximately 1,200,000 
tons of lead were in the stockpile, but 
that the need was slightly in excess of 
276,000 tons. His figures are accurate, 
but they paint a completely false pic- 
ture of the situation. For example, while 
there are 1,200,000 tons of lead in the 
stockpile—if that was the figure he 
used—the annual consumption of lead in 
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the United States for the year 1961 is 
estimated by the Bureau of Mines, ac- 
cording to its document for 1962 on this 
subject, to be 1,018,000 tons. 

The use of lead in the United States 
has constantly decreased from 1,213,000 
tons in 1955 to 1,018,000 tons in 1961. 
One of the great reasons for that is that 
polyethylene and aluminum sheathings 
have replaced lead sheathings for com- 
munication cables. So in spite of what 
our opponents complain of as the 
amount in the stockpile, we have only 
1 year's supply of lead for the United 
States. 

I wish to analyze the figures a little 
further. In 1955 the United States mined 
338,000 tons of lead. The figure in- 
creased to 353,000 tons in 1956, and grad- 
ually dribbled down to 260,000 tons in 
1961. So there has been a decrease in 
7 years from 338,000 tons in 1955 to 
260,000 tons in 1961. 

In 1961 the amount of lead mined in 
the United States was only 21 percent of 
the amount of lead used in this country. 

Now let us take a look at the zinc 
picture. In the field of zinc we find that 
the production of zinc dropped from 
515,000 tons in 1955 to 425,000 tons in 
1959. It went up to 435,000 tons in 1960, 
and up to 467,000 tons in 1961. Con- 
sumption was 900,000 tons. 

Further considering the problems of 
lead, let us take another look at the 
countries from which it comes. Twenty- 
one percent comes from Mexico. 
Twenty-one percent comes from Aus- 
tralia. Seventeen percent comes from 
Peru. Fourteen percent comes from 
Canada. Eight percent comes from 
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Yugoslavia. Nine percent comes from 
the Republic of South Africa. All other 
imports total 10 percent. 

What is actually happening over the 
years in respect to both commodities? 
Using rough figures, it can be said that 
the picture in the United States is that 
we mine one-third, we recover one-third, 
and we import one-third. 

What about the lead and zinc that 
comes into this country? This is a piti- 
ful and pathetic story about an Ameri- 
can industry which should be shouted 
from the housetops. Three times dur- 
ing the past 6 years the lead and zinc 
industry has gone to the Tariff Com- 
mission for relief. Never has the relief 
requested under the peril point and es- 
cape clause of our tariff laws been 
granted. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If I am correct in 
my understanding, I believe the Sen- 
ator means that the Tariff Commission 
found for the industry, but the Presi- 
dent did not act. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Tariff Commission 
has not always found for the industry. 

Mr. MONRONEY. There were sev- 
eral unanimous decisions for relief, how- 
ever, were there not? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. The last time the 
Tariff Commission acted, and the Presi- 
dent did not follow its recommendations. 

Let us consider imported lead, because 
it represents a pitiful and pathetic tale 
of what has been done to America. 

The present market price for lead in 
New York is 9½ cents a pound. The 
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present market price for zinc is 12 cents 
a pound. If we add those together, we 
get 21 ½ cents a pound as the combined 
price of lead and zinc. 

In most instances, although not al- 
ways, lead and zinc are taken from the 
same mine. Testimony which has been 
repeatedly given before the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
Senate shows that 21½ cents a pound 
is at least 9 cents a pound less than the 
cost of producing lead and zinc as a com- 
bined product in the United States. In 
other words, in the United States lead 
and zine cannot be produced profitably 
for less than 30, 31, or 31% cents a 
pound. 

Why is this the case? There is one 
basic reason. The explanation is the 
cheap labor market which exists in for- 
eign countries. 

The industry has gradually declined 
year after year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
document prepared for me, which shows 
the production of lead and zinc in Colo- 
rado. It gives a graphic illustration for 
the lead and zine industry of that State 
from 1948 to 1960. It shows that the 
number of mines has decreased from 159 
to 50. It shows that the number of tons 
of lead produced has decreased from 
25,143 to 18,080. It shows that the value 
of lead produced has gone down from 
approximately $9 million to $4,230,720. 
It shows that the value of zinc produced 
has gone down from $12 to $8 million. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Number of 
mines esti- ‘Tons of Tons of lead | Tons of zine | Value of lead | Value of zine Av Aver 
mated by material produced produced produced produced peice of price of 
U.S. Bureau treated lead zine 
of Mines 
Cents Cents 
159 692, 991 25, 143 45, 164 $9,001,194 | $12,013, 624 17.9 13.3 
151 584, 193 26, 853 47, 703 8, 485, 548 11, 830, 344 15.8 12.4 
124 796, 269 27, 007 45, 776 7, 291, 890 13, 000, 384 13.5 14.2 
116 1, 167, 507 30, 336 55, 714 10, 496, 256 20, 279, 896 17.3 18.2 
109 1, 132, 014 30, 066 58, 203 9, 681, 252 17, 663, 396 16.1 16.6 
57 906, 321 21, 754 37, 809 5, 600, 548 8, 696, 070 13.1 11.5 
67 721, 860 17, 823 35, 150 4, 883, 502 7, 592, 400 13.7 10.8 
72 708, 907 15, 805 35, 350 4, 709, 890 8, 696, 100 14.9 12.3 
72 995, 487 19, 856 40, 246 6, 234, 784 11, 027, 404 15.7 13.7 
55 948, 128 21,003 47,000 6, 006, 858 10, 904, 000 14.3 11.6 
37 750, 930 14,112 37, 132 3, 302, 208 7, 574, 928 11.7 10.2 
27 671, 699 12, 907 35, 388 2, 968, 610 8, 139, 240 11.5 11.5 
50 745, 271 18, 080 31, 278 4, 230,720 8, 069, 724 11.7 12.9 
Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have proposal. I should like to attempt to figures of the distinguished Senator 


in my files similar documents with re- 
spect to every other State which pro- 
duces lead and zinc. If it were not that 
it would encumber the Recorp, I would 
make them all a part of the Recorp. I 
am willing to supply them to any Sena- 
tor who requests them, and they will be 
available for information. 

For the State of Colorado the table 
gives a graphic description of what has 
happened. 

I see the Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. Pastore] is in the Chamber. I 
should like to have his attention. A 
while ago the Senator from Rhode Island 
directed an inquiry to the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma concerning the 
national-interest implications of this 


answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should appreciate 
it, because I think Senators are very 
much interested in what the proposal 
means to the national welfare and to the 
security of the country, and what it 
would mean in case of an emergency, if 
the mines were closed and could not be 
reopened. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I heard the Senator’s 
question. It intrigued me when he ad- 
dressed the question to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. I should like to attempt at 
least, to answer it. 

I have already pointed out that the 
amount in the stockpile—which cannot 
be put on the market without the con- 
sent of Congress—is, according to the 


from Ohio, approximately 1.2 million 
tons. This represents about a year’s 
consumption of lead. As I pointed out 
a few minutes ago, the estimated con- 
sumption of lead in the United States 
last year was 1,018,000 tons, a little less 
than consumption has been in the past. 
Roughly, the same figures apply to zinc. 

The point is that even if the lead were 
released from the stockpile, which could 
only be done by act of Congress, the 
lead released would supply this country 
for only 1 year. 

There are some who today believe im- 
plicitly that if we are to be engaged in 
any war we are to be engaged in an all- 
out pushbutton war which will be over 
in a few minutes. The senior Senator 
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from Colorado does not so believe. We 
are all entitled to our own judgments. 
This problem involves the question of 
military logistics. 

Those of us who saw the oil tankers 
burning off Miami during the last World 
War cannot forget it. If we ever get 
into any protracted type of conventional 
or semiconventional war we shall be up 
against the same things we were up 
against previously. We paid through 
our noses for every metal we obtained; 
manganese, lead, zinc, fluorspar, and 
many other metals. 

From the standpoint of the national 
interest, at best we have a 1-year supply 
in the stockpile. From the standpoint of 
the national interest, this supply is not 
too much to have on hand, when we may 
face a protracted conflict. A protracted 
conflict is not out of the question, even 
with all our nuclear instruments of war. 

The second point I wish to make is the 
point made by the Senator from Okla- 
homa, which I thought was a very cogent 
one. In the majority of instances, when 
a mine is closed it is ruined. The expense 
of reopening the mine is so great that 
the mine may be lost forever. Therefore, 
closing the mine and keeping it closed 
for any length of time may cause the loss 
of a great natural wealth. This is true 
of lead mining. It is true of zinc mining. 
It is true of many other kinds of mining. 

There is a third and very great and 
potent reason why the interests of this 
country demand that we keep this in- 
dustry on its feet. This concerns the 
know-how of mining. A hard rock miner 
is not made in a day, or in a year, or 
even in 3 or 4 years. A hard rock miner 
is made from years of experience. 

We have observed the effect of 2 or 3 
years of closing mines. If we do not do 
something to help this industry we shall 
soon lose the know-how of mining. It 
will be impossible to recpen the mines, 
because it will be impossible to find those 
with the know-how to mine these metals. 
The problem is that simple. 

In summary, from the standpoint of 
national interest and national consump- 
tion, the so-called overhang of surplus 
factor is insignificant. 

What we would have to pay if we were 
forced to import these metals during a 
period of crisis, makes the proposed pro- 
gram a necessity. 

Second, we face the prospect of losing 
many of our mines. 

Third, we face the prospect of losing 
the know-how of mining. 

I say to the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island that those are the reasons 
why I believe the country has a great 
national interest in the program. 

I point out that in Colorado most of 
our mines are closed. Among them are 
the Eagle mine of the New Jersey Zinc 
Co. at Gilman, the Treasury Tunnel- 
Black Bear-Smuggler Union group in 
San Miguel County, owned by Idarado 
Mining Co., the Emperius Mining Co. of 
Creede, Mineral County, the Rico Argen- 
tine Mining Co., at Rico, Dolores County. 
The Standard Metals Corp. has just 
established a large zinc ore mine reserve 
at Silverton in San Juan County. Be- 
lieve it or not, those companies cannot 
open their mines and produce the wealth 
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of our country because cheap labor 
abroad has so depressed the price that 
they cannot compete. We have great 
wealth-producing assets in our country 
which are idle because we cannot afford 
to produce the wealth. 

For a moment I should like to speak 
about what the importation of lead and 
zinc does. 

Reference was made by a Senator a 
while ago to the lead and zinc smelter at 
Leadville, Colo. That has been one of 
the great industrial plants of the central 
portion of our State for many years. 
What I am about to say is hard to believe. 
The price of lead has been so far de- 
pressed that for the past 4 or 5 years 
the lead and zinc facilities at Lead- 
ville have been operated on lead and 
zinc ore transported from Mexico, across 
the Rio Grande, 10,500 feet into the 
air at Leadville, Colo., where the 
smelting takes place. It is impossible to 
imagine a more uneconomic operation in 
terms of common ordinary horsesense. 
Yet that is what has happened. Today 
the lead-zinc smelter at Leadville is 
closed. It is being dismantled. It is 
significant to note that what lead and 
zinc is mined in Colorado today goes 
down to El Paso, Tex. So far as I know, 
there is no production of lead and zinc 
in Texas in any significant quantity. 
Why is that smelter located in El Paso? 
The lead and zine smelter is there for 
only one reason, and that reason is the 
cheap labor available for lead and zinc 
imported from Mexico. 

There are other ways in which I would 
like to have attempted to resolve this 
problem, but they were not available to 
use. We were turned down again and 
again. ‘The distinguished former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Fred Seaton, 
offered to the Congress two different 
ways of handling the problem, and the 
Congress turned both of them down. 
The first suggestion was an import excise 
tax. Congress would not accept that 
idea. Then the Secretary offered a tariff 
bill. Congress would not accept that 
solution. 

So today the method embodied in the 
bill is the only way that I know of to 
try to keep an industry alive, unless we 
should adopt the tariff or the quota 
routes, which Congress has refused to 
do. The proposal is the only way to keep 
alive an industry whose very livelihood 
affects the vitality of America. It would 
not take long during a period of war and 
crisis to deplete all the stocks we have 
in our stockpile in this country. If we 
are to protect the national interests of 
our country, from the standpoint of 
availability and price, the destruction 
of our own natural resources, and keep- 
ing available the know-how of mining, 
we must adopt the suggested program. 
As the Senator from Oklahoma has ably 
pointed out, in effect, we have promised 
the people this program. The Senate 
passed an appropriation bill earlier this 
year. The Senate should pass the meas- 
ure again and reject the amendment 
which has been offered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I associate 
myself with the remarks of my colleague 
{Mr. Monroney] in opposition to the 
Williams amendment. I also wish to 
congratulate the two distinguished Sen- 
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ators from Colorado for their very able 
presentations on the questions involved. 
I am not surprised at the opposition to 
the very modest provision in the 

bill—a little over $2 million—which is 
intended to carry the program through 
the second half of the fiscal year 1963. 
The opposition has been addressed prin- 
cipally to criticism of the stockpile. The 
program which would be aided by the ap- 
propriation contributes nothing to the 
stockpile. The production which would 
be the basis for the limited production 
payments made possible by the appro- 
priation must go into the market and be 
sold in the market in order to make the 
producer eligible for the benefits of the 
bill and the appropriation. The produc- 
tion would not compete with the stock- 
pile. It would compete with imports. 
The producers are the smallest of those 
who compete for a part of the domestic 
market. As it is now, the only American 
producers who can compete with im- 
portation of lead and zinc from foreign 
countries are the big producers. They 
would receive nothing from the bill. 

The program represents the survival 
of a limited number of small producers, 
in the hope that the day will come when 
the domestic market will not be so 
heavily burdened with low-cost foreign 
production that they can survive in this 
great country by providing a very limited 
percentage of the lead and zinc used in 
this great economy, without having to be 
kept alive with a transfusion of produc- 
tion payments. The fact is incontesti- 
ble and uncontested that without the ap- 
propriation, the group of small producers 
will be pushed over the precipice into 
bankruptcy and out of business. After 
having twice passed the authorizing leg- 
islation for the program, and after hay- 
ing very wisely provided the money to 
start the program in the last half of the 
fiscal year 1962 and the first half of the 
fiscal year 1963, I do not believe that the 
Senate will now abandon that small 
group of domestic producers in a manner 
that would result in economic destruc- 
tion and oblivion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief in stating my reasons for 
supporting the amendment, of which the 
Senator from Delaware and I are spon- 
sors, 

First, the records clearly show that 
there is a great excess of lead and zinc 
in our stockpile. The figures as of June 
11 show that we had 1,302,000 tons of 
lead, at a time when the strategic re- 
quirements called for 287,000 tons. The 
supply is three and a half times more 
than we need. 

With regard to zinc, as of June 11 we 
had on hand 1,580,000 tons. The objec- 
tive for strategic purposes was 178,000 
jona Thus, the supply is eight times the 
ni 0 

We have a vast stockpile of minerals. 
Minerals are running out of our ears. I 
spoke with the representative of the 
General Services Administration, and 
those are the terms he used Zinc and 
lead are running out of our ears.“ 
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By the pending bill we contemplate 
encouraging the mining of more lead and 
zine. We cannot reconcile those two 
facts. In the bill a limitation is placed 
on the amount that may be expended an- 
nually to subsidize the producers. To 
begin with, the amount authorized is not 
adequate to care for the demands that 
will be made. 

Four million five hundred thousand 
dollars per year would never take 
care of the demands. Supplemental aid 
would be asked for. I document that 
statement by the testimony in the hear- 
ings, in which the expert witness said 
that $6 million at least would be needed. 

What is the subsidy? I want the news- 
papers of Ohio to carry this story back to 
my State: $3,750 per worker would be 
paid to keep the mines open for the min- 
ing of lead; $1,750 per man to keep the 
mines open for the mining of zinc. That 
is a rather significant sum of money. 
I cannot subscribe to the proposal. 

I have a further reason. If we estab- 
lish a precedent with respect to lead and 
zinc mines, where are we to stop? I 
heard the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] say at one time that there 
ought to be a subsidy for textiles—or 
perhaps it was for watches. If we are to 
subsidize zinc mines and lead mines and 
fluorspar mines, how long will it be be- 
fore Ohio industrialists will say we 
should subsidize the machine tool in- 
dustry, the bicycle manufacturing in- 
dustry, and possibly the baseball glove 
industry? Where shall we stop? 

Mr. PAS TORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PASTORE. It will have to be for 
an observation. The Senator from Ohio 
referred to what he said was the position 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. I 
have never said that we should subsidize 
the textile industry; nor has the textile 
industry asked for a subsidy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am very glad to hear 
that. 

Mr. PASTORE. All we asked for was 
that there be a limitation on the impor- 
tation, which was crucifying the textile 
industry. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That gives strength to 
the argument I am making. If we are 
to subsidize the lead and zinc industry, 
I ask, What answer shall we give to the 
other industries of the country which 
become affected and which are not able 
to compete? 

I have the deepest respect for the in- 
tegrity of the several Senators who have 
spoken. I know that their basis was 
genuine. They want to help the people 
within their States. I am of the belief 
that what we are doing eventually will 
kill the goose that has laid the golden 
egg. We cannot continue in this way 
without eventually destroying the sys- 
tem under which we live and have thrived 
so richly. 

That is all I have to say on this meas- 
ure. I have a deep conviction that my 
approach is sound. By that statement 
I am not casting any reflections upon 
the position taken by other Senators who 
have spoken on this subject. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion or two with respect to the figures 
the Senator has used. As I understood 
the Senator, he said that this would 
mean a subsidy of $3,750 per man in one 
of the two industries. Was it lead or 
zine? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Lead. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would explain how he arrived at 
that figure. I am particularly interested 
in knowing the total number of em- 
ployees the Senator believes to be in- 
volved. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To begin with, 2 
years ago, in a colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, I asked him how 
many employees were required to mine 
2,000 tons of lead. He said 8. I cal- 
culated what the cost per man would 
be with 8 employees, and it ran to $10,- 
000 or more. Then hurriedly messengers 
were sent out to obtain figures that were 
supposed to be accurate. It was found 
that instead of 8, the number was 30 
men—30 workers were needed to mine 
2,000 tons of lead. In the pending bill 
1,500 tons are involved, or three-quarters 
of 2,000. So, if it required 40 men to 
mine 2,000 tons, it would take 30 men 
to mine 1,500 tons. That is the base 
from which I began. Let me give the 
Senator the base figures. The price de- 
clared in the bill for lead is 144% cents. 
As of last Friday, I believe, lead was 
selling at 9% cents a pound. That leaves 
a difference of 5 cents. The subsidy is 
75 percent of the difference. 

That means that the subsidy is 334 
cents a pound. There are 2,000 pounds 
to a ton to be subsidized. That amounts 
to more than $5 a ton. The maximum 
for which payment can be made is 1,500 
tons. One thousand five hundred tons 
multiplied by 75 gives a figure of 
$112,500. Thirty workers would be em- 
ployed, which means that the cost would 
be $3,750 per man. 

Those figures cannot be disputed. I 
repeat that that type of subsidy cannot 
be justified. I should like to have the 
newspapermen let the people of Ohio 
know about this. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Does the Senator have 
any figure on the total employment in 
the mines? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I shall show the Sen- 
ator how this information developed in 
the hearings. The situation is very 
startling. The fear was expressed that 
some Senator, on the floor of the Senate, 
might begin to point out the abnormal 
cost. Assuming the figures to be correct, 
this is how the question about the exces- 
sive cost was answered in the hearings. 

One witness said: 

Now, it would seem to me we have to 
justify, if we can, and I am sure we can, that 
we are doing this not only for employment. 


In the hearings, reasons were sought 
which would support this figure. Then 
the witness said: 

We are doing this not only for production. 
But we are doing this for the purpose of 
holding mines in a system and a standby 
for national defense and conservation. And 
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while you are doing it, you can show how 
zom can enrich the economy at the same 
time. 


With respect to the figures, the testi- 
mony shows the following : 

If there are 215 mines that will be reached 
by this bill, and if those mines are only 8 
percent of the total production, and then, 
if we are going to put in about $5 million 
subsidy to those mines alone, and then the 
further “if,” if we have about 20 men to a 
mine, or some 44,000 people— 


I believe that figure should be 4,400— 
this is one of the arguments they make on 
the floor. They show a huge subsidy of $5 
million going to a very small group with a 
very small percentage of production. 


Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator from 
Ohio used the figure “$4,500,000” a year 
for operation, and this would amount to 
$100 a man. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. 
$1,000. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The amount is $4,500,- 
000 for 4,400 men. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the very point 
I am making. The money now pro- 
posed to be authorized would prove to 
be grossly inadequate to take care of 
the responsibility. 

The program has been established on 
one basis, but the Committee on Fi- 
nance has limited the amount to 
$4,500,000. The point I make is that the 
amount of money is not adequate. The 
amount which can now be paid is 
limited. The bill does not provide 
enough money. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the argument has been made 
that the proposed subsidy for lead and 
zine has no connection with the stock- 
pile program. I disagree completely 
with the reasoning behind that argu- 
ment. The purpose of the whole stock- 
pile program as outlined in the legisla- 
tion which Congress passed was—to 
assure the Nation of sources of vital 
metals in time of emergency or war. 
There is not a Senator who will dispute 
the fact that the stockpile program orig- 
inally was started to assure the Nation's 
source of vital metals in time of emer- 
gency or war. That fact was recognized 
by all. 

Now, what did the committee report 
on the bill authorizing this lead and zinc 
subsidy give last year as a reason for its 
adoption? I quote: 

Conserve domestic reserves of lead and zinc 
in order to assure the Nation’s source of 


these vital metals in time of emergency or 
war. 


In presenting both programs the same 
argument was used. 

As the Senator from Ohio has pointed 
out, as a result of our original stock- 
piling we have accumulated 31 times as 
much lead as is needed and 8 times as 
much zine as is needed. The President 
of the United States has charged that 
this excessive accumulation of metals 
and minerals in the stockpiles represents 
a national scandal. Upon the request of 
the President the Senator from Missouri 
has begun an investigation as to past 
procurement policies. Here is a chance 
to correct the condition. 


It would amount to 
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I have already quoted from the com- 
mittee report on the bill as reported to 
the Senate. I quote again from page 3 of 
the committee report on H.R. 84: 

The purpose of H.R. 84 is to stabilize the 
mining of lead and zinc by small producers 
and, at the same time, conserve domestic 
reserves of lead and zinc in order to assure 
the Nation’s source of these vital metals 
in time of emergency or war. 


Yes, that statement was made in jus- 
tification of the subsidy program, and it 
is in substance the same as the state- 
ment made to justify the original stock- 
pile program. Let us stop deluding our- 
selves. This subsidy program is a part 
of the stockpile discussion. It is impos- 
sible to criticize one and defend the 
other. 

Under this proposal lead and zine would 
not be added to our national stockpile 
inventories. That is true. But to the 
extent we subsidize expanded produc- 
tion of these minerals we increase supply 
and hinder our liquidation program. 
Appropriating millions for this subsidy 
program is in direct contradiction of the 
President’s proposal that a start be made 
to reduce the excessive inventory of the 
stockpile. On that point I do not believe 
there can be any argument. 

The Department of the Interior, in 
a letter signed by John M. Kelly, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, dated 
July 21, 1961, opposed the enactment of 
the bill. 

President Eisenhower in 1960 vetoed a 
bill proposing a subsidy for lead and zinc 
in the manner as provided in the bill 
signed last year by President Kennedy. 

Under date of September 19, 1961, 
when the bill was originally passed, I re- 
ceived a letter from Frank B. Ellis, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense and Civil- 
ian Mobilization. I had asked Mr. Ellis 
whether there was any justification for 
the lead and zinc subsidy program in the 
interest of national defense. I read from 
the reply by Mr. Ellis: 

This has reference to your letter of August 
29, 1961, in which you ask six questions 
on lead and zinc and on S. 1747, which has 
been reported by the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The replies to your questions are: 

1. In view of the status of our present 
inventories of lead and zinc we would have 
no defense justification for recommending 
the enactment of S. 1747. 


Earlier today I placed in the RECORD a 
letter from the Department of the In- 
terior; and in it Secretary Udall says 
that no commitments have been made 
and no commitments will be made until 
the money is available. So this amend- 
ment does not involve any reneging on 
contractual obligations. Regardless of 
whether I favor or oppose such a pro- 
vision, I recognize that once a commit- 
ment is made we are obligated to pro- 
vide the necessary funds. But in the 
letter the Secretary of the Interior states 
that no commitments have been made 
and none will be made until the money 
is made available. 

So as we prepare to vote on this 
amendment I think we should ask our- 
selves whether we believe in and con- 
cur in the President’s statement that 
an orderly liquidation of some of the 
metals placed in the strategic stockpile 
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should begin at this time so as to de- 
crease the $8 billion stockpile, or wheth- 
er we wish to have more production and 
thus aggravate the existing stockpile 
situation by building up additional in- 
ventories. 

Some opponents to our amendment 
have expressed horror at the thought 
that anyone would suggest that we begin 
to liquidate the stockpile of these strate- 
gic minerals, and references have been 
made to the great unemployment prob- 
lem which would be created and the 
great disruption of the market which 
would be caused. But I point out that 
I was only quoting what President Ken- 
nedy himself said when he recommended 
that between $3 billion and $3,500,000,000 
worth of strategic minerals in our stock- 
pile be liquidated in view of the fact 
that we have no need for them. Are 
they accusing their President of trying 
to create unemployment? 

Senators who do not wish to have these 
inventories liquidated should frankly say 
so and should not stick their tongues in 
their cheeks and say to the taxpayers, 
“We want to liquidate these national 
stockpiles, and we agree with the Presi- 
dent that we have 8 or 10 times as 
much in the stockpiles as we need. Yes, 
we express very great concern over the 
cost, but by our votes we will arrange 
to have more of these minerals pur- 
chased for the stockpile.” 

In short, Mr. President, Senators 
should be realistic. Of course, some 
market conditions will be disrupted if 
liquidation of the stockpiles is begun. 
The Senator from Missouri himself said 
he recommended getting rid of some of 
the materials in the stockpiles for which 
we have no need by using some of the 
materials in connection with the Gov- 
ernment’s contracts. Certainly that 
would likewise disrupt market conditions 
to some extent. 

No one is proposing that all the mate- 
rials be dumped on the market at one 
time; that would create chaos, both do- 
mestically and internationally. But we 
must make a start or we will never liqui- 
date the excessive stockpile inventories. 
The market will be affected to a certain 
degree, but there is no alternative. If 
we are unwilling to face this problem 
and to deal with it, even at the expense 
of having some effect on market condi- 
tions, then let us stop talking about it. 
Without excusing the President of his 
responsibility, the Senate should frankly 
admit that this situation has been large- 
ly brought about by Congress itself. 
After all, every dime spent on the stock- 
piling program has been spent as a result 
of action taken by Congress. So Sena- 
tors should not talk about how horrified 
they are over what has been done, for 
whatever was done was as a result of 
congressional action. 

I believe the Senate is ready to vote 
on the question of the adoption of this 
amendment. I realize that this item 
relates to an amount of less than $3 mil- 
lion, but the principle involved is most 
important. Unless Senators are willing 
to vote to put a stop to this mineral sub- 
sidy program they should stop criticizing 
the excessive cost. As the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] has pointed out, 
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hundreds of millions of dollars are in- 
vested in the stockpiles of metals which 
we do not need. So the question is 
whether Senators desire to cut down on 
these unneeded supplies or whether they 
wish to continue to provide subsidies for 
expanded production. That question will 
be answered by the votes which Senators 
cast on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WIILIAu SI, on behalf of him- 
self and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavuscuHeE], to strike out, on page 20, lines 
19 through 23. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
Hickey], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator irom 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hickey] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Cotton] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 52, as follows: 


No. 88 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 

Beall Ervin Murphy 
Boggs Fong Pastore 
Bush Goldwater Pell 
Butler Hickenlooper Prouty 
Capehart a Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Saltonstall 
Clark Jordan Scott 
Cooper Keating Smathers 
Curtis Lausche Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Miller Thurm 
Douglas Morton Williams, Del. 
Dworshak Mundt Young, N. Dak. 


1962 
NAYS—52 

Allott Hartke Morse 
Anderson Hayden Moss 
Bartlett Hill Muskie 
Bennett Humphrey Neuberger 
Bible Jackson earson 
Burdick Kefauver 
Byrd, W. Va Kerr Randolph 
Cannon Kuchel Smith, Mass 
Carison Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Carroll Long, Hawaii Stennis 
Church Long, La. Symington 
Dodd Magnuson Talmadge 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender McCarthy Williams, N.J 
Engle McClellan Yarborough 
Gore McGee Young, Ohio 
Gruening Metcalf 
Hart Monroney 

NOT VOTING—12 
Aiken Cotton Johnston 
Byrd, Va. Fulbright McNamara 
Case, N.J. Hickey Robertson 
Chavez Holland Tower 


So the amendment offered by Mr. WIL- 
Liams of Delaware for himself and Mr. 
LAUSCHE was rejected. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 

to. 


ECONOMIC “MYTHOLOGY” 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
there are still any doubts about why the 
business community and the American 
people are lacking confidence in the ad- 
ministration’s economic policies, the 
President’s speech at Yale ought to tie 
them down. I believe everyone in this 
country is taking his confusion and un- 
certainty directly from the White House. 

In effect, Mr. President, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive wrote off the books as “my- 
thology” everything in the economic 
situation that disturbs the American 
people as well as foreign governments. 

The budget, he tells us, is “not simply 
irrelevant; it is actively misleading” 
and, consequently, it should not be re- 
garded as a measure of soundness. And 
since the President has decided the 
budget does not count, there can be no 
“sophisticated” reason for anyone want- 
ing to see it balanced. 

The President also consigns to “my- 
thology” the argument that Federal 
deficits lead to inflation. And, having 
adopted this comfortable new theory, he 
goes all out to find justification for more 
public debt. He tells us that it is only 
a myth that the national debt is growing 
at a dangerously rapid rate. He says— 
and if Senators want more confusion, 
here it is—that public confidence is both 
“a matter of myth and a matter of 
truth.” 

Mr, President, I am sure that every 
Member of this body would be happy 
if we could solve our public debt prob- 
lems through the expediency of “my- 
thology.” Would it not be nice if we 
could forget the $9.4 billion which we 
must pay every year in interest on the 
national debt? We might just get the 
President to call it a “myth” and write 
the whole thing off. 
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And, since the matter of public con- 
fidence is part myth, I guess we can for- 
get the billions of dollars lost in the re- 
cent stock-market plunge, the lag in 
capital investment, the problem of un- 
employment, and the nagging persistence 
of our adverse balance of international 
payments. 

Yes, Mr. President, we can now rest 
easy. Everything that the proponents of 
sound and responsible fiscal policy have 
been worrying about just does not exist. 
It is all a myth. 

In conclusion, let me say that if any- 
one is confused over the President’s re- 
marks, an editorial in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald this morning 
should clarify everything. It says: 

The President did well to summon the Na- 
tion to confront its hard economic prob- 
lems on another plane, and in a different 
arena. In a world of rapidly changing cir- 
cumstances we ought to avoid emotional and 
quasi-religious attachment to formulate for 
the solution of economic problems deriving 
their sacred character from myth and legend 
unrelated to contemporary crisis. 


As James Reston of the New York 
Times recently said: 


This is the silly season, 


The President—the administration— 
has indeed summoned the Nation to con- 
front its problems on another plane—the 
plane of mythology which exists only in 
White House fancy. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled Too Sophisticated by 
Far,” published in this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Too SOPHISTICATED BY Fan 


The Nation’s economic discourse, President 
Kennedy believes, is imprisoned in myths 
and cliches. He wants to liberate it into the 
clear air of reality, so that we can talk and 
act intelligently about the “sophisticated 
and technical” questions that are the real 
economic problems of our times. 

Everyone ought to be in favor of that. 
The trouble is that Mr. Kennedy chooses 
to ignore the enormous mythology that 
comes under the mislabeled heading of 
liberalism. The further trouble is that some 
administration officials want to get so sophis- 
ticated about such matters as the public debt 
that they will be able to persuade the people 
it isn't really a debt at all, or anyway nothing 
to worry about. 

More than a trace of this kind of sophisti- 
cation” showed up in the President’s com- 
mencement address at Yale yesterday. Con- 
sider, for example, the question of the size 
of the Federal Government and its role in 
the economy. 

While admitting that big Government has 
its dangers, Mr. Kennedy charged that it is 
a myth that Government is steadily getting 
bigger and worse. How come? Because, if 
we leave aside defense and space expendi- 
tures—which is leaving aside quite a lot— 
then the Federal Government has expanded 
less than any other major sector of national 
life since World War II. 

The sophisticated device here is to argue 
that something is not as big as it seems be- 
cause it is not yet as big as something else. 
Obviously such a rationalization is a carte 
blanche for unlimited Government spending. 

Unfortunately for the argument, the rapid 
growth of Government is there for all to see. 
It is a fact; it is reality. And equally plain 
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is the manner of its growth—not only de- 
fense, but the constant addition of more 
political subsidies to more groups. 

President Kennedy says people should stop 
talking as though this were the 1930's in- 
stead of the 1960’s. But who plays the old 
records of the thirties more tiresomely than 
the Kennedy administration itself? Public 
works, youth conservation corps, spending 
and deficits; the whole Kennedy domestic 
program is a rehash of the nostrums of the 
depression. 

The fresh economic thinking today is to 
be found elsewhere. It lies in the argument 
that a trimmed-down Government, with sub- 
stantial tax cuts made possible by lower 
costs, would release the energies of the peo- 
ple and bring about the prized economic 
growth. It would also do much to solve 
those “sophisticated and technical" prob- 
lems the President mentioned, like maintain- 
ing the value of the dollar abroad. 

Instead of offering real hope for the Na- 
tion's economic future, the President merely 
offers more justifications for more Govern- 
ment growth. Thus we are told that the 
“conventional” Federal budget is “actively 
misleading” because it ignores trust funds 
and counts capital outlays as spending in- 
stead of investment. On the basis of either 
the cash budget or the “national income 
accounts” budget, some deficits would turn 
out to have been surpluses. 

Yet again, the facts get in the way of 
the rationalization. Trust funds by their 
nature should not be counted as general 
revenues, and the kind of wasteful capital 
spending the Government indulges in cer- 
tainly is spending, rather than investment 
somehow comparable to that of a private 
company. The virtue of the conventional 
budget is that it tells us the truth, and the 
sorry truth is that Federal income almost 
never equals Federal outgo. 

The President is absolutely right that we 
need fresh insight and hard thought instead 
of myths and tired slogans. That is why it 
is so unfortunate to have him advocating the 
dreariest and most threadbare economic pre- 
scription of all. 

And let us remember that far more than 
theory is at stake. A policy based on the 
shopworn mythology of state spending, plan- 
ning, intervention, and control will affect the 
lives of all of us and largely determine our 
standing in the world. Meantime, the eco- 
nomic debate can hardly be very useful if it 
gets so “sophisticated” that it plays tricks 
with facts. 


Mr. SCOTT and Mr. SYMINGTON 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator agree 
with me, speaking of myths, that in the 
Yale speech the President has “mythed” 
the point? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might put it 
another way—he was a “mythery” guest. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I was listening to 
my able colleague from Arizona, who 
mentioned the fall of the stock market. 
Some of my friends have blamed the 
President for the fall in the stock mar- 
ket. They concentrate their criticism on 
four points: the fact that our taxes are 
high; that the budget has not been bal- 
anced for some time; that there was 
intervention in the steel situation; and 
that some say labor has undue influence 
in this administration. 

I present for consideration of the Sen- 
ate that in October 1929, I was working 
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in several corporations. At that time 
there was a considerably sharper break 
in the stock market, with much more 
disastrous results. It is interesting to 
note that at that time the budget was 
balanced, taxes were low, there was no 
Government intervention, and there were 
no large labor unions. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not know 
the point the Senator is attempting to 
make, but I am glad he has made those 
remarks. I, too, was working at that 
period of history. I recall that the Gov- 
ernment started then what it is still at- 
tempting to do, which is to pull the 
country out of a hole by government in- 
tervention. That still has not been done. 
If it had not been for World War II, we 
still would be in pretty bad shape. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, only to 
add to the gaiety, I saw a man with a 
smiling face the other day who said, “I 
haven’t lost my confidence, I’ve only lost 
my money.” 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10802) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a motion to recommit, which I ask 
to have stated for the information of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
moves to recommit the bill (H.R. 10802) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes, to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with instructions to report the 
bill back to the Senate in a total amount 
for all purposes and items which shall not 
exceed the sum of $868,595,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois to recommit 
the bill, with instructions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President I shall 
not take very long. The motion is to 
recommit the bill to the committee with 
instructions to return it at the House 
figure. It would cut the proposed ap- 
propriation by $48 million. The Senate 
figure is $48 million above the House 
figure. It is $121 million above the ap- 
propriation for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year 1962. In 
offering the motion in that fashion, I 
intend no reflection upon the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. I served 
on that committee for a long time. I 
served on the House Appropriations 
Committee for a long time—on one or 
the other of the two committees at least 
17 years—so I would be the last Member 
of the Senate ever to reflect upon the 
committee. 

Other considerations support the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

For a long time we have undertaken 
somehow to bring our budget into bal- 
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ance. I was a member of the Reorgani- 
zation Committee of the House and Sen- 
ate in 1946. In the act that was passed 
by both Houses there was included a 
provision for a legislative budget. It 
provided that the four committees—the 
Committee on Finance, the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and the two Appro- 
priations Committees—were either by 
themselves or through subcommittees to 
meet. They were authorized and di- 
rected to meet and to report a legis- 
lative budget along with estimated re- 
ceipts and estimated expenditures. If 
the receipts exceeded the expenditures, 
the debt would be reduced by that 
amount. The reduction was automatic. 
If expenditures exceeded receipts, the 
provision in the Reorganization Act 
called for a resolution that it was the 
sense of Congress that the public debt 
be increased by a like amount. 

We invested great hopes in that pro- 
vision. Under that section we met once. 
I shall never forget the meeting. We 
could not agree. Finally we reduced the 
number to a subcommittee of five from 
each of the four committees. For nearly 
a month we labored in the hope of re- 
porting a legislative budget. That was 
probably in the fiscal year 1947—15 years 
ago—and, Mr, President, that committee 
has never met since that time, nor has 
that section of the Reorganization Act 
ever been repealed. 

So notwithstanding all the effort that 
was made in order to give legislative 
character to a budget, the fact of the 
matter is it was never consummated. So 
we are still confronted with the problem 
of continuing deficits. 

Eighteen days hence, June 30, will 
mark the end of the fiscal year. From 
all signs and tokens it would appear that 
the deficit for the fiscal year 1962 will 
be $7 billion plus. There are estimates 
now that for the fiscal year 1963, which 
will be a year hence, the deficit could 
be $4 billion or more. That remains to 
be seen. But it is pretty certain that 
there will be a deficit instead of a sur- 
plus submitted in the President’s budget 
in January of this year. 

In connection with all of this, we hear 
talk of a tax reduction. The President 
and Secretary of the Treasury Dillon 
have both proclaimed one. If there is a 
tax reduction, obviously we shall add to 
the deficit. 

I was rather curious about that part 
of the statement of Mr. Dillon in which 
he said we must find new loopholes from 
which to recapture $5 billion to offset 
the drop in revenue as a result of the 
tax reduction. 

The water is all going to come out of 
the same well. I do not know where we 
will get it, but certainly the impact will 
be exactly the same. 

In his budget message in January, the 
President observed that in a planned 
deficit increase is the risk of inflation, 
but Mr. Dillon in his recent speech in 
New York said that: 

A deficit is inflationary only if there is a 


strong demand for goods which places a 
heavy pressure upon supply. 


If a tax cut leaves more spending 
money in the pocketbooks of individuals 
and corporations, and is designed to 
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stimulate consumer spending, how in the 
world would we miss the inflationary 
fever that would go along with it? If 
that is true, the price increase that would 
come later would vitiate all the benefits 
of a tax increase. 

What I say may sound like a hedge, 
but we shall be confronted with a pro- 
posal for a tax reduction. Logically I 
do not see how any Member of this or 
the other body could support a tax re- 
duction without first looking at the ex- 
penditures, doing some work in that field, 
and cutting the budget. 

These are the factors in the whole tax 
equation: It would increase the 1963 
deficit. It would increase the interest 
outlay, which is already $1 out of every 
$10 in the 1963 budget which must be 
set aside for interest to our people for the 
purpose of using their money. 

It would increase the public debt. I 
read that, shortly after the House gets 
through, there will be before the Senate 
a proposal to raise the debt by another 
$6 billion or $8 billion. 

All that will have an impact upon 
private spending for capital investment. 
Therein is the secret of more jobs and 
business expansion. But I do not know 
how we could encourage it unless the 
Government should take the lead in the 
field of spending. 

We have the problem of a foreign re- 
action. Ihave talked with some who are 
skilled in the international field. I 
worry a little about what would happen 
if those abroad in the central banks and 
elsewhere, and particularly holders of 
short-term and long-term U.S. paper, 
should get the idea that we are not going 
to face our responsibilities in the budget 
field, and their confidence should become 
further diminished. What would we say 
if they should start dumping securities 
and demanding from our dwindling gold 
stock the necessary legal reserve against 
demand deposits and Federal Reserve 
notes? We have only a little more than 
$5 billion in our reserve gold account. 
We have been steadily losing gold. I 
think it is one of the most delicate and 
dangerous problems that confronts the 
country at the present time. 

Mr. President, out of sheer conviction 
that the Congress will have to do some- 
thing in the field of economy, this is a 
modest beginning to cut $48 million from 
a bill that presents a total of $916 mil- 
lion as reported to the Senate. 

Having served on the Appropriations 
Committee, I know it is not easy for a 
Senator by his vote to repudiate the 
work of the committee, but that cannot 
be my concern. I have an individual 
responsibility with respect to the sta- 
bility and to the solvency of the country. 
Looking over the general picture in the 
other body, I was not a little distressed 
to learn that there has been hardly any 
attempt at economy. But it will have 
to start somewhere. 

In my present frame of mind I intend 
to offer motions to recommit on every 
appropriation bill that reaches the floor 
of the Senate, because I cannot charge 
my conscience with having done nothing 
in that field, and ultimately being con- 
fronted with a proposal for a tax re- 
duction, which would only add to the 
deficit, and which has such a command- 
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ing appeal to citizens, individual and 
corporate, in all walks of life. That 
would be an awkward situation, indeed. 

That is the whole argument, Mr. 
President. On the motion I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois and I have served 
on the Appropriations Committee to- 
gether. I should like to ask him whether 
it would not have been better, if the 
Senator felt the way he has expressed 
himself about every appropriation bill, 
if he would appear before the committee 
with reference to the items in the bill. 
Why does he not do that rather than 
make his motion now at the end of the 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I serve on the Judi- 
ciary Committee and on eight subcom- 
mittees. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I serve on some 
committees, too. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I serve on the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
There are a few chores, also, that go 
along with being minority leader. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If I can compress 
anything more into an 18-hour day, 
whenever the Senate is in session, I shall 
be very glad to return to my old commit- 
tee. If my friend will find me the time, 
I will be delighted to do it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I can find the Sen- 
ator the time. He can come before the 
Committee on Appropriations and take 
up item after item, if he can suggest that 
we eliminate any items. He should do 
that rather than come to the floor of the 
Senate at the end of the consideration 
of the bill and suggest that it be done in 
this fashion. He suggests that he will 
make the same motion on every appro- 
priation bill. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee did not have the benefit of his 
ideas and advice. We do not know why 
he should want to eliminate one item and 
retain another in the bill. The consid- 
eration of this kind of bill is a very diffi- 
cult job, as the Senator well knows. I 
wonder why he would not agree to appear 
before the committee and say, “I want 
this item knocked out.” I might vote 
with him on several items. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not beguiled by 
the argument of my distinguished friend 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is only a sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He knows what prob- 
lems would be involved in going through 
these items one by one in every appro- 
priation bill. If he can persuade my 
distinguished friend from Montana to 
give me a staff of 100 people, I will get 
the job done. It will take a lot of work 
to do it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I the Senator will 
give me a list, I will present it for him 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
Let him give me a list of the items that 
he wishes to have eliminated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And how will the 
Senator present that list? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will take it to my 
friend the Senator from Arizona, and 
to the Senator from North Dakota, and 
say, “The distinguished minority leader 
thinks this is wrong.” 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I have made that 
identical argument myself. I am not 
deluded by it. There is a huge Appro- 
priations Committee in the other body. 
It is an exclusive committee. I served 
on it, and when I did, I served on no 
other committee in the House. Every 
subcommittee is an exclusive one. 
Members of the House Appropriations 
Committee serve on only one subcom- 
mittee. As a result, they do their work 
very well. They examine every item in 
the bill. I always felt as though I was 
a sort of court of appeals as a member 
of the Senate committee, because usually 
we considered only those items on which 
the agencies protested a cut, and we 
worked on those items. That consti- 
tuted perhaps 15 or 20 percent of the bill. 

It should not be said that this pro- 
posal is capricious or arbitrary. There 
is a great deal of work behind the House 
committee in its action on the appro- 
priation bill. I can say that without in 
any way demeaning the work, the dili- 
gence, and the devotion of the Senate 
committee. I hold in my hand the rec- 


ord of the House hearings. It must 
weigh at least 6 pounds. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am trying to un- 
derstand the nature of the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois. With all due 
regard to wanting fiscal stability, it 
seems to me that his motion is in the 
nature of a meat-ax approach, with- 
out reference to any one item in the 
bill; or it is an effort to rubberstamp 
the House bill. If that is the purpose 
of the Senator’s motion that the bill be 
recommitted, I presume the result would 
be that we would have before us the same 
bill as the House passed. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator can 
make his own argument on that point. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I want to know on 
what we are voting. I want to know 
whether we would be voting on the ex- 
act amount that is in the House bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Then we would 
merely rubberstamp the action of the 
House of Representatives. The Senate, 
which is trying to keep alive a bicameral 
system of double checks and balances, 
would not have anything to say about it. 
The minority leader is asking us to ac- 
cept the House bill. The Senate would 
in effect say that it does not have in- 
telligence enough in its committee struc- 
ture to consider the line items that are 
open. We are asked to use a meat-ax 
approach, instead of a surgeon’s scalpel. 
When I am asked merely to rubber- 
stamp the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and say that we are not com- 
petent or intelligent enough to consider 
these items, but must rubberstamp the 
House bill, I fear I cannot go along with 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This is not a meat-ax 
approach, because if it were, we would 
have to charge the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House with having 
turned out a meat-ax bill. If the Sena- 
tor wishes to make the other argument, 
about the rubberstamp, that is all right 
with me. He can make that explanation 
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if he likes. I am never afraid to go along 
with the House figure. If I had had 
more time I probably could have devised 
another formula. I may arrive at an- 
other one with respect to the other bills. 
Under the circumstances, I will press this 
motion on the pending bill, and see 
whether there is some economy senti- 
ment in the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think the 
Senator from Illinois should say that the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations have acted with utter disre- 
gard for economy. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Some of the items 
in the bill might be items on which I 
would vote with the Senator from Tli- 
nois. There are others with respect to 
which I would disagree with him. I 
would want to know what items should 
be cut out and which should be kept in. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
serve on the subcommittee that heard 
the testimony on the pending bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; I am not a 
member of that subcommittee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If he were on the sub- 
committee, obviously he would know 
what had taken place. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am quite familiar 
with the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Before the full com- 
mittee got through with the bill the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
would have a chance to pass on every 
item. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I voted with the 
committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If I were to vote 
with the Senator from Dlinois I would 
not know which items should be cut out, 
because some of the House items were 
given serious consideration. We voted 
for some and we voted against others. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As a member of the 
full committee the Senator obviously was 
familiar with it. He knows whether the 
bill will stand a $48 million cut. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I am constrained to 
vote for the motion to recommit the 
bill. I could be persuaded to vote against 
it if I could have assurance from the 
leadership on the other side regarding 
the specific items that will be cut out 
of the President’s budget to make room 
for the $750 million in public works pro- 
grams for which the Senate voted 
recently and which are not in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. I believe that the Presi- 
dent was sincere at the time he made a 
promise to the American people to have 
a balanced budget in the coming fiscal 
year. Of course, a promise, in itself, is 
worth nothing. Delivery is what counts. 
Delivery must take place here. If I could 
have assurances as to what items would 
be cut back to make room for the $750 
million in public works programs, which 
are not in the budget, I would vote 
against the motion of my leader. If I 
cannot have such assurance, I will be 
constrained to support my leader. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest to the 
Senator from Iowa that he yote with 
his leader, as I am sure he intended to 
do all along. The question he raises is 
an impossible one to answer. All of us 
understand the practicalities and reali- 
ties of the situation confronting us. 
Were I in his place I would do the same 
thing. I know every one of my colleagues 
in the Senate understands the situation, 
and I hope the Senate can vote on the 
pending question very shortly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. One of 
the arguments used against the motion 
of the Senator from Illinois is that he 
proposes to disturb the sacred recom- 
mendations of the committee. I invite 
attention to the fact that the Senator 
who has raised that argument also dis- 
turbed the sacred recommendations of 
the committee earlier this afternoon 
when he offered an amendment to in- 
crease one of the items three times over 
the amount which the committee said 
was needed. By record votes the Senate 
has already increased the committee’s 
recommendation by several million dol- 
lars. A million and a half dollars was 
added by one amendment, and $2 mil- 
lion by another and $4 million was added 
in another. I point out to my leader 
that the committee’s recommendations 
are not always held sacred. It so hap- 
pened that one of the changes made 
earlier this afternoon was offered by a 
a member of the committee itself. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; but the Sen- 
ator from Delaware never appears at 
any Appropriations Committee hearing 
when we meet for hours, days, and weeks 
considering specific items, which is what 
we must do. I presume the members of 
the committee do not take their work 
lightly. We reduce the amounts on 
many items. We like to hear the views 
of other Senators. But it is a popular 
game, when the committee has finished, 
to criticize the committee on the floor 
of the Senate. 

The committee did not agree with my 
proposal on access roads, so I said I would 
offer an amendment on the floor of the 
Senate. I served notice that I would 
do so, and today I spent considerable 
time talking about the problem and dis- 
cussing it before the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In his whole legisla- 
tive career, the distinguished Senator 
from Washington would not have sat 
as long and uninterruptedly in commit- 
tee as the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware has sat in the hearing on the 
tax bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I would not have 
sat as long as that because it would not 
have taken me that much time to finish. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin correctly understand 
that the Senator from Illinois intends to 
submit motions for the recommittal of 
all appropriation bills which exceed the 
recommendations of the House and the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will go further than 
that.. My recommendation will be in 
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the nature of a formula which I think 
will be fair. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand that 
tomorrow the Senate will consider the 
Department of Defense appropriation 
bill, which I notice is $522 million above 
the recommendation of the Bureau of 
the Budget and $589 million over the 
recommendation of the House. Does the 
Senator from Illinois intend to offer a 
motion for recommittal if the Senate 
goes along with the recommendation of 
the committee? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ido. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I contemplate voting 
against the bill. I shall do so for three 
reasons. First, it would finance the em- 
ployment of 5,694 new employees who 
have been installed in the last 16 
months. There has been no explana- 
tion or showing as to why those 5,694 
new employees are needed. 

Second, the bill as it is now before the 
Senate entails a 16-percent increase in 
the cost of operating the Department of 
the Interior. 

Third, the bill provides for financing 
lead and zinc mines in the sum of $3,750 
per man in lead, and $1,750 per man in 
zinc. 

If all budgets were increased by 16 per- 
cent, where would the Treasury land? 
No explanation has been given of why 
$120 million more, according to the rec- 
ommendation of the committee, is 
needed. The $120 million was increased 
by $6 million yesterday and today. 

I shall voice my approval of the motion 
made by the Senator from Illinois, not 
by voting for his motion, but by voting 
against the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask a 
question of the Senator from Washing- 
ton, in view of the colloquy between him 
and the distinguished minority leader. 

I have received an impression which 
concerns me very much. It is not my 
privilege to serve on the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Iowa would be a good member. 

Mr. MILLER. I am aware of the long 
hours spent by Senators who are mem- 
bers of that committee. I know the Sen- 
ator from Washington speaks from 
knowledge when he talks about long 
hours. But somehow I get the impres- 
sion that because of the numerous items 
in the appropriation bills and the long 
hours which are spent by the committee 
in the consideration of bills, there is a 
fatalistic outlook on cutting back appro- 
priations in order to meet the revenue of 
the Federal Government. 

Does the Senator from Washington see 
any possibility of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommending appropria- 
tions for the coming fiscal year in such a 
way as to match the expected revenue of 
the Federal Government, so that there 
will be a balanced budget? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think most ap- 
propriation bills provide less money than 
is requested by the Bureau of the Budg- 
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et. I have handled many appropriation 
bills on the floor of the Senate. The 
amount provided by the bill now before 
the Senate is under the amount requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The Budg- 
et makes its estimates based upon the 
estimated revenues. If revenues are not 
received in accordance with expectations, 
budgets become out of balance. 

The point I make is that if a Senator 
who is deeply interested in a subject 
wishes to propose a reduction in or addi- 
tion to the Budget request, or even dis- 
cuss the subject with the committee, 
the committee will afford him a hearing. 
The committee welcomes Senators who 
are not members of the committee. Ac- 
tually, they are heard first when they 
appear before a committee. We ask the 
representatives of other agencies to step 
aside in order that Senators may be 
accommodated first. 

But when the committee works on a 
bill, if I agree with some parts of it, but 
disagree with other parts of it, I serve 
notice that I will propose an amendment 
on the floor of the Senate. 

But if Senators do not appear before 
the committee and present their case, 
how can the committee know what is 
contemplated? Perhaps the case might 
be a good case. 

The committee does not take fatalistic 
attitudes. But after we have gone over 
a bill with what we believe is a fine- 
toothed comb—and remember that the 
House also has considered the bill care- 
fully—we then report to the Senate what 
we believe is a good bill. 

Mr. MILLER. I am aware of the dili- 
gent work of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, but is it the intent of the com- 
mittee to match the appropriations in 
accordance with the revenue and with 
the President’s promise of a balanced 
budget? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The committee re- 
ceives the budget from the Bureau of the 
Budget, as the Senator from Iowa knows. 
The Bureau of the Budget submits its 
budget in accordance with the estimates 
of revenue. The committee does not 
have a barometer which can tell us daily 
whether the estimates of revenue will be 
up or down. I suppose that this year the 
revenue will be down a little. We do 
not have that information, but we do 
the best we can. 

I do not believe the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has ever exceeded the budg- 
et, unless there was a pressing need to 
do so, or unless we honestly thought 
conditions warranted doing so. 

I have handled 18 or 19 independent 
offices appropriation bills in the Senate. 
Each of them has provided $6 billion or 
$7 billion. Never have I reported a bill 
which was above the budget—and I think 
the Bureau of the Budget has some very 
serious-minded people. 

Mr. MILLER. This is what I mean by 
fatalism: The attitude is that we shall 
never exceed the budget unless there is 
an urgent requirement to do so. But the 
fact is that for about 26 of the last 30 
years the budget has been unbalanced. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is in- 
correct. The Senate does not exceed 
the budget recommendations. Certainly, 
the budget has been unbalanced; but the 
reason why the budget has been un- 
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balanced has been the stupid business 
called war. If it were not for the na- 
tional defense, the Government could be 
operated on 19 cents of the tax dollar. 
That is what we are arguing about. 

Mr. MILLER. I would be the first to 
agree that war or cold war is a serious 
problem with respect to balancing the 
budget. But the fact remains that the 
President of the United States promised 
the people a balanced budget. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Every President 
has promised that. 

Mr. MILLER. Oh,no. The President 
of the United States did not promise a 
balanced budget last year. He promised 
one this year. Is not that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would the Sena- 
tor like to know some of the fiscal facts 
of life concerning the budget? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not know them as 
the Senator from Washington knows 
them. I am responding to the Sen- 
ator’s question. 

I know this fiscal fact of life; namely, 
that the President has promised the 
American people a balanced budget. 
And I think we have a job on our hands 
if we are to deliver on that promise. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thought I had 
the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No, Mr. President; I 
have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not realize 
that. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I have been listening to 
the colloquy between the Senator from 
Iowa and the Senator from Washing- 
tion. The Senator from Iowa has em- 
phasized about half a dozen times that 
the President promised a balanced 
budget. I would discuss that for a mo- 
ment. 

In 1929, everyone took a balanced 
budget as a matter of course, at that 
time the national debt was less than 5 
percent of what it is today. 

A few minutes ago it was stated on 
the floor that if it had not been for the 
war, we never would have been in good 
shape. I challenge that statement. 
Some persons believe that war is needed 
in order to continue the profits of capi- 
talism. I do not agree. 

After all the things done by the Roose- 
velt administration between 1932 up to 
the beginning of World War II—and I 
did not approve of some of them—the 
national debt was less than $40 billion. 
Then the war in Europe began, and we 
decided to defend our country and did 
defend ourselves; and when the war was 
over, our national debt had risen from 
some $39 billion to some $270 billion. 
That is the record. 

To me, it is clear the President can- 
not have a balanced budget in view of 
the recent stock market break, because 
anyone who has taken losses in the mar- 
ket—and I am among them—will pay less 
taxes; he will be able to offset his income 
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with losses; and that will be true of 
hundreds of thousands of American tax- 
payers. 

I agree with the Senator from Wash- 
ington, having heard promises of bal- 
anced budgets ever since I first came 
to Washington, more than 40 years ago. 
No President—not President Hoover or 
President Eisenhower or President Tru- 
man or President Roosevelt could balance 
the budget following sharp economic 
breaks. That is the point I am trying to 
make. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to vote on my motion, which is 
a very simple one. 

Confucius observed that the longest 
journey begins with a single step. I am 
trying to take a single step in the field 
of economy; and I suggest that the Sen- 
ate vote. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be rather brief, 
Mr. President. 

First, I do not wish to leave unchal- 
lenged the unique recital of economic 
history which has been given us by the 
Senator from Missouri, who wishes to 
have the people of the country believe 
there cannot be a balanced budget be- 
cause of the recent break in the stock 
market. If he examines the chronology 
of these matters, I believe he will dis- 
cover that the unbalancing of the Fed- 
eral budget preceded by many, many 
months the break in the stock market. 
So it cannot correctly be said that the 
break in the stock market is the reason 
why there will be an unbalanced budget. 
In any event, history will clearly dis- 
close the facts, and no one can succeed 
in twisting the calendar of the past. It 
is perfectly clear that before the stock 
market started going down, our budget 
was woefully out of balance. 

So, the question of whether the stock 
market break in part developed as a re- 
sult of an unbalanced budget is one for 
the economists to answer—it could not 
have been the other way around. The 
timing is all wrong for that. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The RECORD 
should show that the stock market be- 
gan to go down in December. Recently, 
it went down more sharply. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator is speak- 
ing of the day-to-day drop, that is dif- 
ferent from the recent big drop. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. So I think the ef- 
fect of the decline in the stock market 
applies definitely to the present calen- 
dar year, and also to the next fiscal 
year. Of course I do not say that the 
stock market drop constitutes the only 
factor to have an effect on the prospects 
for a balanced budget. 

I think the Senator from South Da- 
kota will agree, however, that the recent 
drop in the stock market may have the 
most to do with a possible balanced 
budget, from the standpoint of tax in- 
come versus Government outlay. 

Mr. GOLDWATER and Mr. MILLER 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I 
thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall seek the floor 
later. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the Senator from Missouri, let 
me say that I am sorry he thinks I am 
being a little unfair by emphasizing the 
President's promise of a balanced 
budget. But I am emphasizing it be- 
cause I believe that if, due to the vicis- 
situdes of the economy, the revenue 
which the President anticipated is not 
achieved, the very least we can do is not 
to cause additional expenditures. How- 
ever, we have already caused additional 
expenditures to the extent of the addi- 
tional $750 million for public works. So 
I am trying to point out that, at the 
least, we should not let the balanced 
budget become so greatly unbalanced as 
to cause discouragement among busi- 
nessmen, because of further inflation. 

The Senator knows that last year and 
in the first 4 months of this year we 
have had additional inflation which 
amounts to approximately $3.5 billion. 
We do not want that trend to continue. 

I am sure the Senator from Missouri 
would like to see a balanced budget, if it 
is feasible. My point is that we should 
not make the situation any worse than 
it already is; and therefore, the Senator 
from Illinois is trying to have the Ap- 
propriations Committee review these 
bills, so that the effect on the unbal- 
anced budget will not be more severe. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield to 
me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The other day I 
raised this question with Mr. Maurice 
Stans, an economist of some repute. I 
thought the decline in the stock market 
would have an effect on the revenue re- 
ceived by the General Treasury, but Mr. 
Stans warned me not to go out on such 
a limb; he warned me that the effect 
might be just the other way around. 
The effect might be the opposite of what 
I had thought. 

So I do not think the decline in stock 
market prices necessarily means a sizable 
decline in revenue of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I offer this as a suggestion 
which I picked up from that able econo- 
mist. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor; but I have not always agreed with 
Mr. Stans in the past, and cannot agree 
with him on this matter. 

If thousands of taxpayers can take tax 
credits because of stock market losses, 
through sales of securities at the lower 
prices, I do not see how that would fail 
to have an adverse overall effect on in- 
come taxes reported by individuals and 
corporations throughout the country, be- 
cause in addition to personal losses, I be- 
lieve the able Senator from Arizona will 
agree the stock market break is bound 
to have an effect in the future on pur- 
chases—such items as automobiles, ap- 
pliances, television sets, construction, 
and perhaps trips people plan to take. 
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I reply to the Senator from Iowa, I 
was not saying he was being unfair to 
the President, I know the Senator from 
Iowa would not be unfair. But my point 
is that he is emphasizing the President’s 
balanced budget promise, which was 
made well before the sharp stock market 
break, and its reaction on our economy. 

I am sure the Senator from Arizona 
does not believe that the only thing that 
kept the country going was war, because 
this country was in fine shape, with a 
relatively very small national debt, just 
before World War II. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Missouri is changing the 
subject. I did not offer this as my own 
conclusion. John Galbraith wrote, in 
1952, in a book on economics, that this 
country was pulled out of the depres- 
sion by World War II. Those were not 
my words; they were Mr. Galbraith’s 
words—the words of one who, fortu- 
nately, has been for some time our Am- 
bassador to India. 

I think the Senator would do well to 
investigate the short-term gains and the 
profits and losses which have resulted 
from the recent decline in the stock 
market. I feel that the losses which 
were experienced will not be found to be 
as large as he has anticipated—certainly 
not of such a magnitude that they will 
add in a very considerable way to the 
deficit. 

Automobile sales have reached an all- 
time peak, and may continue through the 
next quarter at that rate. It has not 
affected buying. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator 
continues to talk this way, I will begin 
to think the stock market break was a 
fine event. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator is 
not going to pay taxes next year, perhaps 
it will be for him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have lost on the 
stock market break, and am sure the 
Senator from Arizona has, too. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, because the 
Senator from Arizona does not own a 
share of stock. I became smart in 1929. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
discovered how painful the subject of 
a, economy really is, and I yield the 

r. 

Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, I wish 
to make one further comment, in con- 
clusion, so far as the stock market is 
concerned and its relationship to the 
budget. I think we are all disappointed 
that the stock market has been so 
steadily going down. If collectively we 
can dissuade our former colleague who 
is now in the White House from making 
any further ultimatums to business such 
as was inherent in the Yale University 
speech yesterday, perhaps we will suffer 
fewer of the serious slide-offs in the stock 
market such as is occurring today. As 
a body, we ought to work to restore the 
confidence of the business community, 
instead of slashing away at it with 
speeches from the White House or un- 
wise legislation enacted by the Congress. 

Turning now to the motion of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, I regret that 
I cannot support his motion to recom- 
mit. By and large, what I wanted to 
say on that subject has been ably said 
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by the Senator from Oklahoma when he 
said this effort must be considered 
either a meat-ax approach or a depar- 
ture from the appropriations procedures 
ir. the Senate by which we would capitu- 
late completely to the House. 

If we were to follow our distinguished 
minority leader in this instance and 
make this action a precedent, we might 
as well not make the time-consuming 
effort of having the extensive appropria- 
tions hearings which we hold on bills. 
The House does do a good job, but not 
a perfect job. Sometimes we reduce the 
amounts of the House appropriations; 
sometimes we increase them. 

Frequently there are occurrences be- 
tween the passage of the bill in the 
House and the time it gets to the Sen- 
ate. Very often the Senate must act on 
requests for money which were not be- 
fore the House. 

I hope that our minority leader, after 
this effort tonight, will follow what he 
has indicated may be his future policy, 
and that is to propose a more effective, 
efficient, and successful method of bring- 
ing about economy by action in the Sen- 
ate. With his fertile mind, I think, he 
will be able to initiate efforts that will 
be fruitful, if he will devote his mind 
to leading attacks on line items in the 
bill as they come before us. I would not 
expect the Senator to come before the 
committee and take the case before the 
committee as the Senator from Wash- 
ington proposed. It can be argued in 
public here on the Senate floor and 
handled through a series of rollcall votes. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. DWOR- 
SHAK] and I made a couple of such efforts 
yesterday. We lost the big one, but the 
Senate did vote to economize to the ex- 
tent of $100,000 in a rollcall vote. That 
is progress. It shows it can be done. 
We should try the same formula fre- 
quently. Economizing may become 
habit forming if we all work at it hard. 

I submit the example of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], who always makes a line item 
fight on the foreign aid bill. He does 
not always win, but, with the tenacity of 
a bulldog, he continues his efforts until 
he gets figures to the point where the 
Senate adopts some of them. I think 
we need that kind of effort on all our 
appropriations bills, but I do not think 
it would be proper to vote to vacate 
everything we have done, to say that the 
word House is Holy Writ, and that we 
are not going to make any changes, but 
simply undo the long efforts we have 
made, when we can take the bills up 
item by item in committee. 

I hope, as a result of the discussion 
on the Dirksen motion and the present 
effort of the minority leader, as we come 
to the next appropriation bill we will 
argue out the specific amendments and 
items, and perhaps we can repeat in 
many instances the success we had yes- 
terday as we did, happily, on the cut of 
$100,000 on a line item in this bill. 

I cannot go along with the minority 
leader on his meat-ax motion. I 
wanted to explain my position for the 
RECORD. I hope he will develop a more 
selective approach on other appropria- 
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tion bills. Ishall be happy to work with 
him in developing such an approach and 
delighted to support such an effective 
economy move. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
to recommit the bill with instructions. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (when 
his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HicKENLOoPER]. If he were 
present and voting he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote I would vote 


nay.” I withhold my vote. 
The rollcall was concluded. 
Mr. HUMP: I announce that 


the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
Hickey], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HolLLANp ], the Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. MCCLELLAN], and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] are absent 
on Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
gina [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] is pair with 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Fu.sricut], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hickey], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAN p], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
and the Senator from Michigan IMr. 
McNamara] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. Corton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] is detained on official business, 
and his pair has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton] is paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Town! is paired with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN]. If 
present and oting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Arkansas would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 60, as follows: 


[No. 89 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 
Beall Dirksen Pearson 
Bennett Fong Prouty 
Boggs Goldwater Proxmire 
Bush Hruska Robertson 
Butler Javits Scott 
Capehart Keating Thurmond 
Carlson Miller Wiley 
Cooper Morton Williams, Del 
Murphy 
NAYS—60 
Allott Hart Morse 
Anderson Moss 
Bartlett Hayden Mundt 
Bible Muskie 
Burdick Humphrey Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson 
Cannon Jordan 1 
Carroll Kefauver Randolph 
Case, 8. Dak err Russell 
Chi Kuchel Saltonstall 
Clark Lausche Smathers 
Dodd Long, Mo. Smith, Mass 
Douglas Long, Hawaii Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Long, La. Sparkman 
Eastland Magnuson Stennis 
Ellender Mansfield Symington 
Engle McCarthy Talmadge 
Ervin Williams, N.J 
Gore Metcalf Yarborough 
Gruening Monroney Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—14 
Aiken Fulbright McClellan 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper McNamara 
Case, NJ. Hickey Tower 
Chavez Holand Young, N. Dak. 
Cotton Johnston 
So Mr. DRKSEN’s motion to recommit 
was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 10802) was read the 
third time. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
was compelled to vote against the mo- 
tion to recommit, because I have heard 
many arguments which did not convince 
me that the way to economize is to come 
to the Senate Chamber and to make a 
gesture which in advance one knows 
will be futile. As a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committees for many 
years—for 12 years in the Senate and 4 
years in the House I think I know some- 
thing about how to effect economies and 
curtail Federal spending. 

Most members of the Committee on 
Appropriations desire to economize, al- 
though they are in disagreement on var- 
ious items. In the Senate we do not 
hear many proposals to cut down on 
specific items of spending. 

I shall not take much time, Mr. Pres- 
ident. I merely call attention to one 
item as to which we could make a legiti- 
mate reduction which, in the long run, 
would result not only in economy but also 
in greater efficiency and real service for 
350,000 Indians who live on reservations 
in this country. 

In the current fiscal year there was an 
increase for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
of $37 million over fiscal year 1961. 
However, in the pending bill there is a 
proposed increase of $39 million for fis- 
cal year 1963 over the current fiscal year. 
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This means that the budget for the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and for the health 
program for the Indians in the next fis- 
cal year will be approximately $265 mil- 
lion. 

I have in my hand a tabulation which 
I had printed in the Recorp last year. 
I do not propose to have it printed at 
this time, but I merely call attention to 
the fact that 15 years ago, in 1948, the 
total budget for the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs was $39,806,000. The increase in 
the pending bill, for fiscal year 1963 over 
fiscal year 1962, is equal to that sum of 
$39 million. For a single year, after a 
very large increase in fiscal year 1962, 
there is a proposed $39 million increase 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which 
is a sum equal to the entire budget of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1948. 

I call attention to this fact only be- 
cause there are many opportunities, dur- 
ing the deliberations of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and in the Senate, as 
we consider the appropriation bills, to 
save many millions of dollars, if we have 
the will to economize and to stop un- 
restrained spending on the part of the 
executive departments downtown. 

I hope that in the weeks and months 
ahead during this session we shall have 
the fortitude and courage, as well as the 
determination, to scrutinize bills in the 
Appropriations Committee and in the 
Senate. By so doing, we can curtail Fed- 
eral spending and can make some real 
effort toward balancing the Federal 
budget. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAKE. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I generally agree with 
the distinguished Senator. I have en- 
deavored to be a proponent of economy. 
However, it is very difficult indeed, for me 
to vote against projects for the people of 
the United States when I know that simi- 
lar projects are carried in foreign aid 
bills, or mutual assistance bills, as they 
are euphemistically called, for the peo- 
ple of other lands. That is one reason 
why I have not voted for all amendments 
to reduce amounts in all bills. It is very 
difficult to vote against a project in the 
United States when we know that the 
Congress will vote for similar projects 
for people in other lands. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Georgia for his 
contribution. He has put his finger on 
a specific appropriation bill in which a 
reduction of probably 40 percent, 50 per- 
cent or 60 percent might be effected 
without minimizing in any way the effec- 
tiveness of our foreign aid program. 
That is a good illustration of real 
economy. 

INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR UTAH 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of six important appropria- 
tion items which the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee has approved but which 
were neither in the President’s budget 
nor in the House-passed bill. The Sen- 
ate committee and its chairman are to 
be commended for including these items 
in the bill because of their great impor- 
tance. These items are as follows: 

First, $50,000 to initiate a survey of 
a scenic parkway in southern Utah. 
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Second, $105,000 to reconstruct and 
improve the access road to the Bear 
River National Wildlife Refuge, connect- 
ing it with Brigham City, Utah. 

Third, $20,000 to commence a 3-year 
program to acquire vitally needed private 
lands to assure the success of the Amer- 
ican Fork watershed project. 

Fourth, $150,000 to construct a visit- 
ors center at Natural Bridges National 
Monument in San Juan County, Utah. 

Fifth, $450,000 to start construction of 
a $900,000 Forest Service watershed re- 
search laboratory at Logan, Utah. 

Sixth, $25,000 to continue and expand 
the technical assistance program on 
fisheries for the Colorado River storage 
project at Springville, Utah. 


SOUTHERN UTAH NATIONAL PARKWAY 


For over a year I have waged a cam- 
paign in behalf of construction of a 
national scenic parkway to be built 
across southern Utah, designed to con- 
nect the national parks and monuments 
in southwestern Utah and in adjacent 
northern Arizona and western Nevada 
with the national monuments and rec- 
reation area in southeastern Utah and 
western Colorado. 

The first step in this campaign was in- 
troduction of a bill, S. 808, to authorize 
construction of the proposed Southern 
Utah National Parkway. However, this 
was opposed by Secretary of Interior 
Stewart Udall on the ground that a pre- 
liminary survey should be made. There- 
fore, I introduced a bill, S. 2280, which 
would authorize $80,000 to make such a 
survey. But in reporting on this second 
bill, the Department of Interior said, 
concerning the undertaking of the sur- 
vey, “We hope to do this when personnel 
and funds are available for the purpose.” 
However, the Department gave no indi- 
cation that either personnel or funds 
would be available in the foreseeable 
future. On February 28, I, therefore, 
addressed a letter to the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypren], chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, asking that the committee interro- 
gate National Park Service officials, de- 
termining whether or not the Service 
could undertake a survey on the proposed 
parkway if funds were made available. 

Then on March 6 of this year, I ap- 
peared before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in support of an $80,000 ap- 
propriations to survey the parkway. 
That same day, the senior Senator from 
Arizona incorporated my bill, S. 2280, in 
the hearing record and asked the Direc- 
tor of the National Park Service, Conrad 
Wirth, how much money could be used 
economically to undertake the survey 
called for by the bill. Mr. Wirth said 
that he would study the matter, and 
subsequently submitted a statement for 
the hearings record in which he said: 

The feasibility study contemplated in S. 
2280 could be completed in 1 fiscal year. 
Accordingly, the National Park Service could 
economically use the full amount of $80,000 
which the survey is estimated to cost in the 
1963 fiscal year. 


Mr. Wirth then proposed to broaden 


the study over a 2-year period at a cost 
of about $160,000. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that those portions of pages 677 and 
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678 of the committee hearings that ap- 
ply to the proposed parkway be included 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the portions 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UTAH PARKWAY REQUEST 

Mr. WRTH. That is the parkway, yes. 

Chairman Haypen. The proposed Southern 
Utah National Parkway. Does the amount 
which you request for the national park sys- 
tem plans include this survey? 

Mr. WIRTH. No; it does not. 

Chairman HarbEx. How much could you 
economically use for this purpose? 

Mr. WRTH. I would like to check on that 
and make a recommendation or submit some 
material, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Haypen. You may place it in 
the record. 

Mr. WETH. All right. That is rugged 
country down in southern Utah, and while 
there is a lot of it that we could get through, 
I think I would like to make a little closer 
analysis of how much would be needed for 
that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
“AMOUNT THAT COULD BE USED ECONOMICALLY 

IN 1963 IN CARRYING OUT THE SURVEY 

CONTEMPLATED IN S. 2280 

“The feasibility study contemplated in S. 
2280 could be completed in 1 fiscal year. 
Accordingly, the National Park Service could 
economically use the full amount of $80,000 
which the survey is estimated to cost in 
the 1963 fiscal year. The Service feels, how- 
ever, that such a study should include not 
only southern Utah but the general Colo- 
rado River region in adjoining States where 
outstanding scenic parkway possibilities 
exist. This would include the area covered 
by S. 2280 and areas in southeastern Nevada, 
western Colorado, northwestern New Mexico, 
and northern Arizona, Such an overall 
study would require 2 years and would cost 
about $160,000." 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it is 
clear from the record that the $50,000 
included in the Senate appropriations 
bill is a result of my work and my efforts 
both in introducing S. 2280 and in ap- 
pearing before the committee for funds. 
Therefore, it is equally clear that the 
$50,000 this year will be used principally 
to survey the possible routes proposed in 
S. 2280. Such a parkway would be a 
veritable national park in its own right, 
opening up one of the most magnificent 
scenic areas in the United States. More- 
over, it would bring more tourists to that 
area of the Southwestern United States 
than any combination of new national 
parks that I can think of. My parkway 
proposal is endorsed by virtually every 
responsible organization in southern 
Utah, as well as State officials. 

Unfortunately, there is not a single 
national parkway west of the Mississippi 
River, and virtually all of the parkways 
are in the South. Yet, it is we in the 
West who are expected to give up hun- 
dreds of thousands and even millions of 
acres of land for national park purposes. 
Therefore, I think it is high time that 
this discrimination against the West be 
ended. National parkways should be 
scenic routes connecting national parks, 
and I think that we in the West are en- 
titled to consideration. 

ACCESS ROAD TO BEAR RIVER NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 

Mr. President, I also wish to give my 

full support to amendment D of May 14, 
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offered by the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], which makes possi- 
ble reconstruction and improvement of 
the 14-mile access road to the Bear River 
National Wildlife Refuge west of Brig- 
ham City, Utah. 

The road is about 14 miles in length, 
extending from just west of Brigham 
City to the refuge headquarters. Both 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life and the Box Elder County Commis- 
sion have surveyed the road and report 
that 11% miles is in poor condition and 
in need of repairs. Some sections are in 
extremely bad condition and in some 
places are hardly passable. 

The Director of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, D. H. Janzen, in- 
dicated to me in a letter of February 20 
that the Bureau feels a “moral responsi- 
bility” to cooperate with county officials 
“to whatever extent possible.” However, 
there were no funds included in the Pres- 
ident’s fiscal year 1963 budget requests. 

No doubt, Director Janzen’s statement 
that the Bureau has a moral responsibil- 
ity to assist in building the road is based 
upon the fact that the road is the sole 
access to the refuge, and the great bulk 
of its use comes from Government em- 
ployees and others using the refuge. Ap- 
proximately 22,000 people visited the 
refuge last last year. This high degree 
of use has resulted in the present serious 
condition of the road. 

At the present time, Box Elder Coun- 
ty realizes only about $100 in taxes from 
this vast 64,000-acre area which has al- 
most totally been removed from the 
county property tax rolls. 

Federal participation in this kind of 
a road program for national refuges has 
recent precedents. The Okefenokee ref- 
uge in Georgia presents an almost direct 
parallel to the Bear River refuge road 
situation. There, Congress appropri- 
ated funds to rebuild the road in fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958. The work was 
placed up for bid by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife according to spec- 
fications prescribed by local county 
officials. Shortly thereafter, Congress 
approved a similar cooperative road 
program at the White River, Ark., refuge. 
In this case, a fire protection road was 
built around the refuge, using existing 
roads as much as possible. 

Box Elder County is not in a position 
to build a road because its funds are al- 
ready committed elsewhere to roads 
which serve residents of the county 
and which have a higher priority than 
the Bear River refuge access road, 
which is essentially a service road for the 
refuge. The available Federal aid sec- 
ondary funds have been budgeted by the 
county over the next 3 years for a road 
north of Great Salt Lake leading to 
Nevada. The county's problem has been 
made even worse by the recent floods 
throughout the county with consequent 
need to repair county roads and bridges. 

Although the county does not have 
funds to rebuild the road, it is willing 
to cooperate fully and will furnish coun- 
ty labor and equipment to rebuild the 
road. It is also willing to maintain the 
road in the future just as it has in the 
past. 

This is a most worthwhile cooperative 
project, and I urge the Senate to ap- 
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prove the amendment which would per- 
mit Federal participation to the extent 
of $105,000. 
LANDS FOR AMERICAN FORK WATERSHED 
PROJECT 

Some time ago, Congress approved the 
American Fork watershed project to 
carry out vitally needed conservation ac- 
tivities as a joint endeavor by the local 
people and by the Forest Service and Soil 
Conservation Service. However, a prob- 
lem has arisen because some of the land 
most needed is privately owned and 
surrounded by National Forest Service 
lands in the upper reaches of the water- 
shed. There are about 30 private land- 
owners involved. The Utah County 
Commission, the local participating or- 
ganizations, and the Forest Service have 
all advised me that there cannot be a 
gap of untreated lands in the upper wa- 
tershed area, or the entire project may 
be doomed t» failure. 

The Forest Service has developed a 
detailed 3-year program, which will cost 
$80,000. With this money, the land will 
be purchased from the 30 private own- 
ers, attached to the national forest, and 
conservation work undertaken thereon. 
The Forest Service advised me that it 
can use $20,000 during the coming fiscal 
year, and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee approved that amount. It will be 
financed from Uinta National Forest re- 
ceipts. Unfortunately, there is no au- 
thority under Public Law 566, which was 
passed by Congress in 1954, to carry out 
watershed treatment work. 

This is one of the most important wa- 
tersheds in Utah and must be protected. 
A small investment now will reap untold 
benefits in the future. 

VISITORS’ CENTER AT NATURAL BRIDGES NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

For over half a century the Natural 
Bridges National Monument has been in 
existence without any significant devel- 
opment being undertaken by the Na- 
tional Park Service. For many months 
I have waged a campaign to correct this 
record of neglect, an effort which has 
finally borne fruit. This year the 
budget requests include over $433,000 to 
build an access road, parking lot, two 
employee residences and utilities at Nat- 
ural Bridges. Unfortunately, the Presi- 
dent’s budget did not include funds for 
a vitally needed visitors’ center; so it 
was necessary for me to appear before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee in 
support of $150,000 for this purpose. 
The committee deserves commendation 
for including this worthy project in the 
bill, and I approve Senate approval. 

FOREST SERVICE WATERSHED RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 

One of the great programs under the 
administration of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson was the program 
for the national forests. It was based 
upon careful study, and estimated the 
work needed and the costs involved to 
fully develop our forest resources. One 
of the key features in this program was 
a major Forest Service watershed, ero- 
sion and rehabilitation research labora- 
tory, to be built at Logan, Utah, in 
cooperation with the Utah State Univer- 
sity. Utah State University has one of 
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the most outstanding corps of water ex- 
perts in the United States. 

The laboratory would cost $900,000, 
but unfortunately was not included in 
the President’s budget for the coming 
fiscal year. The project is one of nine 
forest research projects included in the 
program so well presented by Senator 
STENNIS in a speech given to the Senate 
on February 15, 1962. 

The purpose of the laboratory is to 
study problems relating to flash floods 
originating on steep mountain water- 
sheds. It is expected that the labora- 
tory will be able to develop ways of im- 
proving water yield from the mountain 
watershed, and ways of rehabilitating 
areas which are producing excessive run- 
off and erosion. 

Plant cover is the only effective natu- 
ral means of protecting against the high- 
intensity rainstorms which strike high 
mountain areas, yet because of the rapid 
runoff it is very difficult to establish 
vegetation by usual means. It is be- 
lieved that this laboratory could develop 
new techniques and acquire new infor- 
mation about mountain erosion and the 
effects of vegetation on floods, which 
could greatly cut down losses both from 
erosion and from flooding. 

The laboratory facility will conduct 
research on problems covering a large 
area in Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
and western Wyoming. 

This is a vitally needed project and I 
urge Senate approval of the $450,000 
which the committee has included in 
the bill. 

COLORADO PROJECT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ON 
FISHERIES 

Unfortunately, funds were not included 
in the budget to continue and expand the 
technical assistance program on fisheries 
for the Colorado River storage project at 
Springville, Utah, 

This is a cooperative program with the 
Utah Fish and Game Commission to de- 
velop the sport fishing possibilities in 
connection with the project and to pro- 
vide for technical assistance to the Skull 
Valley and Uinta-Ouray Indian Reser- 
vations. There is a great need for this 
project and I urge the Senate to approve 
$25,000 for this purpose in support of the 
committee action already taken. 

CONCLUSION 

My remarks have been directed only 
to those items which have not already 
been approved by the House, but in addi- 
tion I fully support the $2,673,355 pro- 
gram for development of national parks 
and monuments in Utah. As one of the 
stanch supporters of the 10-year Mis- 
sion 66 program to bring these areas up 
to a suitable standard, I am pleased to 
see the great progress which has been 
made in Utah. 

In addition, to other Interior appro- 
priation items which have my general 
support, I specifically endorse the 
$408,000 for the Fish Springs National 
Wildlife Refuge, $80,000 for the Spring- 
ville fish hatchery and $30,000 for the 
cooperative fishery unit at Utah State 
University, $55,000 for the Ouray Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, and the $90,000 
for the Bear River National Wildlife 
Refuge. 

CVIII-——647 
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PARK HEADQUARTERS REGION 


Mr. McGEE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, an item is contained in the 
appropriation bill just passed by the 
Senate on which I should like to com- 
ment, in view of matters which are al- 
ready included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. The language in the report of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions includes a proposal by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to move the region 
2 to park headquarters, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
The proposal was made at the instiga- 
tion of the Department alone sometime 
last winter, and not upon the instigation 
of Senators from the State of Wyoming 
at that time. The reason for the pro- 
posed move, according to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was that of econ- 
omy. It was thought that the movement 
of the office to Cheyenne, Wyo., would 
be in the interest of saving the taxpayers’ 
money. However, on the House side 
protests were lodged against the pro- 
posed move. The protests were mobilized 
by Members of the House from both 
Nebraska and Iowa, and understandably 
so, inasmuch as the proposal involved 
the city of Omaha and approximately 
100 families. 

As a result of the protests on the 
House side, the suggestion was made by 
the Secretary of the Interior, under in- 
terrogation, that he would be glad to 
have another look at the proposal, to re- 
examine all the data at stake, and make 
a new determination as to whether it 
would be economical to move the office 
to Cheyenne. That promise and that 
commitment having been made, the 
House committee nonetheless included 
language in its report that would pro- 
hibit the use of any funds by the De- 
partment to transfer the office from 
Omaha to Cheyenne. With that in mind, 
I think we ought to keep the record 
straight before this body because of the 
House action. 

My colleague [Mr. Hickey] offered an 
amendment on the floor of the Senate to 
strike the House language. The point 
of the Hickey amendment was to re- 
move any restrictions or restraints up- 
on the Department if in its judgment 
it found it of interest to the taxpayers 
and the saving of money to make that 
shift of the park headquarters. As a 
consequence of the Hickey amendment, 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate accepted the modification and 
suggested language of its own. The lan- 
guage which the committee of the Sen- 
ate introduced in its report was that 

The committee feels that the National 
Park Service should not be denied the use 
of funds contained in this bill to transfer 
its region II headquarters from Omaha, 
Nebr., to Cheyenne, Wyo., if after the Secre- 
tary of the Interior’s promised restudy is 
completed, the advisability of the transfer 
is confirmed. 


In the light of that language, I think 
the Recorp should further show that 
the basis for the proposal of the shift 
from Omaha is not new or unique with 
this session of Congress. For what- 
ever reasons, twice in recent years the 
proposal has been made to transfer the 
office farther west. The basis of the 
economic determination of the cost of 
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administering the office or the cost of the 
move, I think, are rather open to ques- 
tion, depending upon what factors are 
used for calculating the ultimate cost 
figure. I think the offer of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was made in good 
faith in an attempt to make an honest 
cost calculation before such a move was 
undertaken, but I think it well to point 
out to Senators that the reason for the 
economy at stake lay in the long-range 
advantages that Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall expressed in his testimony 
before the House committee when he 
was being interrogated on the basis of 
the move. One might raise the question 
at this point, What has happened since 
the earlier two attempts to move the 
office away from Omaha to a point far- 
ther west? What has happened to 
change the earlier calculations? What- 
ever other factors may have been in- 
volved in the administrative decision to 
make the shift, I can suggest one basic 
and fundamental change that has taken 
place, and that is that the load ad- 
ministered until now by the region 2 
office in Omaha has been substantially 
shifted. The President's new Outdoor 
Recreation Commission has now been 
set up and prepared to take on much of 
the administrative detail for the State 
parks and any municipalities that once 
were lodged with the Park Service itself. 

It is understandable on the part of 
some that under the old jurisdiction of 
the Park Service in region 2, which 
stretched all the way from Missouri and 
the Dakotas to the Rocky Mountain 
States, as far west as Utah, there was 
a case to be made for the geographical 
location, but only the geographical loca- 
tion, of the office in that area. With the 
larger portion of these duties which are 
being administered in Missouri and 
Nebraska and Iowa and Dakotas now 
being shifted to the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Commission, it seems to me that 
it makes only more understandable the 
position of the Park Service that this 
office should be shifted to a point more 
centrally located in the particular areas 
of concern to the Park Service. Four 
major national parks lie in the center 
of the area in which Cheyenne would be 
the vortex, namely, the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, the Grand Teton National 
Park, Yellowstone, and Glacier. 

The point of the Interior Department 
is that for two reasons this would be a 
fundamental economy. First, it would 
be administratively less costly, that it 
would be close logistically to the point 
of operations which for other reasons 
center at the present time at San Fran- 
cisco; and that in general the move to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., would be in the inter- 
est of tighter operation and more eco- 
nomical operation. 

I say all this by way of background, 
because I believe it is well to keep the 
whole problem in perspective. 

We are mindful of the difficulty that 
this move poses to roughly a hundred 
families which would, under this pro- 
posal, be moved from Omaha. It is un- 
derstandable that there are those who 
would not like to leave Omaha. Most 
of us hesitate to disrupt families. 
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I think it ought to be the objective 
judgment of this body that the conven- 
ience of officials or families in an admin- 
istrative setup of our Government ought 
to be one of lesser priority to the effi- 
ciency and the economy of the operation 
of such an office. In my judgment any- 
one who goes into Federal service, in- 
cluding the Park Service, must accept 
the occupational hazard that he will be 
moved about here and there from time 
to time. He has no guarantees and can- 
not have any guarantee of perpetual 
longevity in any given community mere- 
ly because he likes it in that community. 
I have news for those who may be so 
involved. They will experience a delight- 
ful and exhilarating experience in being 
moved to their new location. I say that, 
remembering my own delight in living 
in Nebraska. 

However, I believe that this should 
have nothing to do with the basic deter- 
mination of the location of a regional 
office. It is for that reason that I urge 
every Member of the Senate conferees 
to take a strong position on retaining the 
Senate language. We do not say in the 
Senate language that the Park Service 
office must be moved anywhere. We do 
not say that it must be moved to Chey- 
enne, or must stay in Omaha. We only 
say that, in all fairness, when the Sec- 
retary has promised to reexamine the 
subject, we do not wish to prejudge the 
judgment administratively on this score. 
It is on that basis that we would prefer 
to leave the question of the Park Service 
location up to the Secretary of the In- 
terior at the present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 10802) was passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist on its amendments and request 
& conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. MUNDT, 
and Mr. Younc of North Dakota con- 
—— on the part of the Senate. 

. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behai? of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Hickey], I ask unanimous consent 
thata statement prepared by him, relat- 
ing to the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies appropriation bill, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HICKEY 

The Interior and related agencies appro- 
priations bill for 1963, having been passed 
by the Senate, I should like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues certain language 
adopted by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee and included in its report to the 
Senate. 
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The background of the committee's state- 
ment is as follows: 

Some months ago the Interior Department 
announced that the National Park Service 
would transfer its region II headquarters 
from Omaha to Cheyenne, Wyo. The rea- 
sons for this move were increased efficiency 
and economy, as the Wyoming city is more 
conveniently located in relation to the na- 
tional parks. Subsequently the Department 
announced that it would restudy the issue. 
Then, when the Interior and related agen- 
cies bill was before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, that unit included in its 
report a restriction forbidding any of the 
appropriated funds to be used for the office 
transfer. 

When the bill was before the Senate com- 
mittee, I proposed the following language 
which Senator McGze, a member of the com- 
mittee, accepted and which the Senate com- 
mittee included in its report: 

“The committee feels that the National 
Park Service should not be denied the use 
of funds contained in this bill to transfer 
its region It headquarters from Omaha, 
Nebr., to Cheyenne, Wyo., if after the Sec- 
retary of the Interior’s promised restudy is 
completed, the advisability of the transfer is 
confirmed.” 

I quote this section of the committee re- 
port at this point, so that the Recorp may 
clearly show the intent of the Senate in re- 
gard to this matter. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of calen- 
dar No. 1538, H.R. 11289. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (H.R. 
11289) making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET DURING SENATE SES- 
SION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Fi- 
nance Committee may be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Housing of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 O'CLOCK AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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Senate completes its business tonight, it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader about the program for to- 
morrow and the remainder of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there will be no further votes tonight. 
I do not believe there will be any dis- 
cussion on the pending Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation. 

At the conclusion of the Senate’s con- 
sideration of the Defense Department 
appropriation bill, it is anticipated that 
the television bill, which will be in charge 
of the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], will be considered. 

I believe that tomorrow I shall be able 
to give the distinguished minority leader 
and Senators a more detailed outline of 
the schedule for the remainder of this 
week and next week. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations a question before we con- 
clude our work today. I understand that 
under present legislation and under the 
authority of Reorganization Plan No. 3 
oY 1950, the Secretary of the Interior 
could and may establish within the De- 
partment of the Interior an office of solar 
pati by departmental order. Is that 
rue 

Mr. HAYDEN. If there is legislative 
authority for the Secretary to perform 
the function, apparently he can set up 
the position under Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 of 1950 which permits him to act to 
meet changing needs and to improve 
the efficiency of his Department. It was 
under this authority that he created the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


OFFICE OF SOLAR ENERGY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
a time when we are considering the ap- 
propriations measure for the Department 
of the Interior, I wish to urge and sup- 
port the creation of an Office of Solar 
Energy within the Department of the 
Interior. 

The power potential from the sun is 
unlimited. I ask you to consider some 
of the factors on this suggestion: 

First. Solar energy is freely available. 

Second. It is omnipresent. 

Third. Most of its radiation is of a 
high energy potential. 

Fourth. It has a low and variable den- 
sity, and 

Fifth. Utilization of it does not pro- 
duce noxious waste products. 

Solar energy is of course, free, but its 
value of output must be weighed against 
the cost of obtaining such output, Even- 
tually, solar energy could be used for 
water heating, house heating, house 
cooling, chilling or freezing, and innu- 
merable other activities. 

Under present legislation and under 
the authority of the Reorganization Plan 
Number 3 of 1950, the Secretary of the 
Interior may establish within the De- 
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partment of the Interior an Office of 
Solar Energy. He may do this by 
departmental order. 

Funds for the conduct of this office are 
available within the appropriations pro- 
vided for the Office of the Secretary. If 
additional funds are needed, these should 
be requested in the first supplemental. 

What is important now is that the 
Office of Solar Energy be established and 
directed by a Departmental Order from 
the Secretary of Interior. I repeat, the 
legislation for the designation of such an 
office is available under the terms of the 
Reorganization Act of 1950, Plan No. 3. 

The need for the Office has been clearly 
established by the recent report entitled 
“Conference on Solary Energy” under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Roger Revelle. 

I addressed the Senate on the estab- 
lishment of an Office of Solar Energy on 
February 15, 1962, when I introduced a 
bill, S. 2849 for research and utilization 
of solar energy. 

It is well known that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has played an active and effec- 
tive role in the development of hydro- 
electric power, atomic energy, and the 
use of thermal power. In this relatively 
new field of solar energy, the Govern- 
ment needs to coordinate and step up its 
activities for the development of solar 
energy devices and techniques. 

As I noted on February 15: 

With stepped-up research and develop- 
ment, we can utilize solar energy for a vast 
area of positive purposes. Power for com- 
munications, hospitals and agricultural 
equipment, to name a few purposes, can be 
placed in isolated areas of the Nation and 
world where no power exists now. 


Solar energy is vital to our space pro- 
gram, to our program of foreign aid, and 
can play a vital role in the economical 
desalting of water. Solar energy can be 
used for heating or cooling. It may well 
provide a much needed answer for the 
problems of refrigeration in the tropical 
and arid areas of the world. 

Regrettably, no one agency or office of 
the Government at present has an over- 
all responsibility or total interest in solar 
energy research and development. The 
Department of Interior with its interest 
and experience in the development of 
power and energy sources could and 
should take the lead in this long overdue 
task of coordination and administration. 
I urge that the Secretary do this without 
delay. I understand that he has the 
authority to do so and it appears that 
someone needs to take on the responsi- 
bility. I ask the chairman for his obser- 
vation and comment. 


DRUG LEGISLATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, be- 
ginning at page 10107 and continuing 
through page 10108 there were printed 
explanations relative to the contents of 
a bill which was drafted by the staff of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
explanations were put in the Recor by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Following that, on page 10113 through 
10115 the text of proposed amendments 
were printed. 
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Later, in the Recorp, at page 10115 
there was printed Senate bill S. 1552, as 
reported by the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 

For the purpose of examining the con- 
tents of the amendments referred to and 
the original bill, S. 1552, I have before 
me an analysis of the amendments, six 
of which were adopted by the Judiciary 
Committee this morning, the remainder 
being pending. I believe the analysis 
has been objectively prepared under my 
supervision by a staff member of the 
committee, and I believe it to be factual. 

I invite Senators and others who are 
interested in reasonably priced drugs, 
drugs that are better and more fully and 
more fairly advertised, and drugs that 
are more dependable, to read this analy- 
sis. My own opinion is that the amend- 
ments to which I have referred, which 
were placed in the Record by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], consti- 
tute a very small part of the over-all ap- 
proach and purpose of S. 1552. I ask 
unanimous consent that the analysis be 
printed following my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF DRUG AMENDMENTS PRO- 
POSED BY SENATORS EASTLAND, DIRKSEN, AND 
HRUSKA 


SUBSTITUTE FOR LICENSING IN NAME OF REGIS- 
TRATION—AMENDMENTS 1, 2, AND 3 


Amendment 1 strikes out the present 
registration provision of S. 1552, section 508. 
In lieu thereof it requires every drug manu- 
facturer to register with the Secretary of 
HEW “his name, places of business and 
all * * * establishments.” He is then as- 
signed a registration number. The informa- 
tion as to name and place of business shall 
be available to the public. This section is 
not to apply to pharmacies, physicians, en- 
terprises engaged solely in research, teach- 
ing and chemical analysis and others that 
the Secretary may exempt. 

Every establishment registered shall be 
subject to inspection at least once in every 
2 years. Failure to register is made a pro- 
hibited act, A drug is misbranded if manu- 
factured in an establishment not duly regis- 
tered under section 508. 

Comment: The principal purpose of the 
registration provision as contained in S. 
1552 was to establish an effective means of 
seeing to it that drugs of inadequate quality 
did not appear on the market; this result 
was to be achieved by requiring all drug 
manufacturing plants to secure a registra- 
tion, which, upon a finding of failure to meet 
standards required for safety, etc., could be 
suspended or withdrawn, 

This provision of S. 1552 was designed to 
reflect the change in the nature of drug 
formulation. Not too many years ago most 
drugs were compounded by the pharmacist. 
To protect the public health, the pharmacist 
had to be licensed, which required him to 
demonstrate his professional competence. 
Today, over 90 percent of all drugs are 
compounded by the manufacturers, and yet 
there is no requirement that before being 
permitted to sell drugs which may be used by 
millions of people, he should demonstrate 
his competence and be licensed or “regis- 
tered” in the manner set forth in S. 1552. 

The provision would extend to all prescrip- 
tion drugs a form of protection to the pub- 
lic interest already employed for many 
products used in protecting the public 
health. 

Since 1944 (42 U.S.C. 262) the Secretary of 
HEW has had the power to license manu- 
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facturers of any virus serum, toxin, anti- 
toxin, or analogous products upon a showing 
that the establishment and the products 
meet standards adopted therefor. He has 
had the power to suspend or revoke the li- 
cense and generally to regulate the produc- 
tion, branding, and adulteration of such 
products, and to inspect the establishment. 

Producers of opium poppies and manufac- 
turers of products therefrom have been sub- 
ject to licenses by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the revocation of such licenses and 
standards for such licensees since 1942 (21 
U.S.C. 188). 

Manufacturers of economic poisons (in- 
secticides) have been subject to registration 
and cancellation of such registration by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and to regulations 
and inspection since 1947 (7 U.S.C. 185). 

Mo-eover the Congress has used a licensing 
or registration in many other fields when 
they deemed it appropriate to the regulation 
of interstate commerce, such as in the sale of 
stocks and bonds, atomic energy, and fish- 
eries. 

The proposed substitute adds nothing to 
present law with respect to failure to meet 
specified standards but merely requires the 
filing of the name and address plus a re- 
quirement that each plant be inspected at 
least once every 2 years. It conveys no 
authority to refuse or to suspend a regis- 
tration. The only remedies are those cur- 
rently in the law, namely seizure of the 

for adulteration. Other than the 
fact that it is to be inspected every 2 years, 
the amendment affords physicians no basis 
for assuming that any given drug company 
is producing drugs under conditions which 
assure adequate quality. It thus provides 
no assurance that drugs prescribed on a 
generic-name basis are of acceptable qual- 
ity, which was the principal objective of 
section 508. 

Since the amendment provides no means 
of preventing a manufacturer who is not 
meeting the standards from placing drugs 
on the market, the only means of enforce- 
ment would be seizure of the drugs when 
found on the market as adulterated. There 
is considerable testimony to the effect that 
physicians do not regard this present method 
of enforcement as sufficiently adequate to 
warrant prescribing by generic name. 

Amendment No. 2, factory inspection, 
would permit FDA inspectors to enter any 
drug factory and to inspect such factory and 
all things therein bearing on whether articles 
are adulterated or misbranded. Specifically 
exempted from inspection are financial data, 
sales data other than shipments records, 
pricing data, and personnel data. 

Comment: Except for conditions which 
might be considered to “bear on” the 
adulteration or misbranding of products, 
there would be no standards fixed in the act 
(or to be determined by the Secretary) which 
a drug company would be required to meet. 
The amendment does not specify what con- 
ditions in a plant “bear on” adulteration 
or misbranding, and it would be most diffi- 
cult in the absence of standards to sustain 
seizure of the drug as adulterated without 
definite standards having been violated. The 
only action which could be taken against a 
company which failed to meet whatever 
standards are employed would be seizure of 
the product as adulterated. 

In contrast S. 1552 specifically sets forth 
the standards to be employed in factory in- 
spection, which are designed to insure “the 
continued chemical structure, strength, 
quality, purity and efficacy” of drugs. Thus, 
the Secretary of HEW is empowered to pres- 
cribe the “qualifications required of the 
manufacturer” and to promulgate regula- 
tions which shall include provisions relating 
to such matters as plant sanitation, raw 
materials used, batch records, weighing and 
measuring controls, cleaning of cquipment 
between batches, etc. 
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Amendment No. 3, quality of manufactur- 
ing controls, provides that the method used 
in or the facilities or controls used for the 
manufacturing of a drug must conform to 
“current good manufacturing practice to 
insure that such drug meets the require- 
ments of this act as to safety, identity and 
strength and meets the quality and purity 
characteristics which it purports or is rep- 
resented to possess.” The Secretary is 
authorized to issue interpretative regulations 
which shall be prima facie evidence as to 
what constitutes “current good manufactur- 
ing practice.” 

Comment: In place of the specific stand- 
ards set forth above, which incidentally were 
proposed by FDA itself in 1952, the amend- 
ment introduces a new term into the discus- 
sion of this issue, “current good manufactur- 
ing practice,” the meaning or interpretation 
of which is not described. It is impossible 
to imagine the amount of confusion for both 
Government and industry which would arise 
from the interjection into the law of such an 
ambiguous and imprecise standard. More- 
over, the amendment, for some reason, elimi- 
nates from the objectives which inspection 
is designed to acheive “continued chemical 
structure, strength * * * and efficacy.” 


SUBSTITUTE FOR NEW DRUG PROCEDURES AND 
CRITERIA—AMENDMENTS 4, 5, 6, AND 7 
Amendment 4 relating to new drug clear- 

ance procedures extends the time period a 

new drug application becomes effective un- 

less the FDA acts to block it. The exten- 

sion is from 60 to 90 days. In contrast, S. 

1552 provides that the application does not 

become effective until it is specifically ap- 

proved by FDA. 

Comment: The present requirement that 
applications become effective within a cer- 
tain period of time unless negative action 
is taken by the FDA is one of the principal 
flaws in the current law. Extending the 
time period from 60 to 90 days would be 
of little value. It is almost unthinkable 
that drugs with the potential of causing the 
most serious side effects, including death, 
should automatically be placed on the mar- 
ket unless the FDA takes positive action to 
the contrary. The provision is probably 
more responsible than anything else for the 
increasing frequency with which drugs have 
been appearing on the market with danger- 
ous side effects and later have had to be 
recalled. 

Amendment 5 would modify the term “evi- 
dence” with respect to a showing of efficacy 
by the word substantial.“ The purpose is 
to make it possible for drugs to be approved 
on the basis of a showing of “substantial” 
rather than “preponderant” evidence. 

Comment: This amendment raises the 
question of whether the FDA should approve 
the marketing of a drug which could not pass 
the preponderant test but could pass the 
substantial test. Inasmuch as most drug 
companies are able to produce “substantial” 
evidence as to the efficacy of their drugs, the 
provision would have the effect of virtually 
nullifying the requirement of establishing 
efficacy. Confronted with a body of “sub- 
stantial” evidence adduced by the drug com- 
pany, the FDA would have to permit the 
marketing of the drug even though the pre- 
ponderant evidence was that the claims for 
the drug's efficacy were excessive. 

Amendment 6. The comments on amend- 
ment 5, which relate to the original clearance 
of new drugs, are also applicable to this 
amendment, which is to the same effect but 
relates to suspension of new drug applica- 
tions that have been approved. 

Amendment 7 would eliminate efficacy 
from the definition of new drugs. It is 
contended that every time a new claim for 
efficacy is made it is necessary to go through 
the new drug application procedure again. 

Comment: What this is aimed at is the re- 
quirement under S. 1552 that when a new 
claim of efficacy of a drug is made, approval 
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must be obtained from FDA. For example, if 
a drug approved for marketing as a tran- 
quilizer is claimed to be efficacious in the 
treatment of arthritic, its efficacy with re- 
spect to this new claim must under S. 1552 
be approved by FDA. Under the amendment 
the drug, once initially approved as a tran- 
quilizer, could be promoted as an anti- 
arthritic drug, sedative, antihistamine, etc., 
without the new claims being approved by 
FDA. In such circumstances the ability of 
FDA to act against excessive claims for effi- 
cacy would be limited to its existing and 
relatively ineffective power to seize the drug 
as misbranded. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS AS TO EXPERIENCE ON 
NEW DRUGS AND ANTIBIOTICS—AMENDMENT 
NO. 8 


Amendment No. 8 is the same as the amend- 
ment previously offered by HEW requiring 
the keeping of records and making reports 
by drug manufacturers with respect to side 
effects for new drugs and antibiotics. 

Comment: This is a desirable amendment 
which was recommended by the President, 
and should be accepted. 


OFFICIAL OR GENERIC NAMES OF DRUGS—-AMEND- 
MENTS NOS. 9 AND 10 


Amendment No. 9 provides that instead of 
the official or generic name being “printed 
in type at least as large and as prominent 
as that used for any trade or brand name,“ 
as required under S. 1552, official names shall 
be printed in a manner designated under 
regulations issued by the Secretary. 

Comment: The testimony of medical au- 
thorities was almost unanimous as to the 
desirability of this provision. Making the 
size of type of the generic name dependent 
upon the judgment of the Secretary would 
subject the HEW to constant pressures and 
make for a lack of uniformity as between dif- 
ferent companies, different drugs and differ- 
ent periods of time. 

Amendment No. 10 provides that before 
the Secretary establishes an official name he 
shall hold a public hearing. This provision 
appears with respect to both the designation 
of official names upon a review made by the 
Secretary (sub. (d)) and after a request by 
the compiler of an official compendium that 
the Secretary designate the official name (sub. 
(e)). 

Comment. This requirement would appear 
to be completely unnecessary with respect to 
subsection (e), since the request would be 
made to the Secretary only after the official 
name had first been proposed by a drug com- 
pany, rejected by a compendium (such as 
the U.S. Pharmacopoeia), and presumably 
the drug company would also have rejected 
the alternative name proposed by the com- 
pendium. Only under circumstances such 
as these would the request be made to the 
Secretary by the compendium in the first 
place. Obviously the matter would not come 
as a surprise to the company and there is no 
need for the inclusion of a hearing under 
these circumstances in what is in effect a 
“last resort“ procedure. 

Subsection (d) authorizes the FDA to make 
reviews of generic names, and it is anticipated 
that these will be made infrequently but 
will cover a large number of drugs. The re- 
quirement that a hearing be held for each 
official name that the Secretary in such a re- 
view may consider establishing would prob- 
ably make this provision extremely cumber- 
some, time-consuming and costly in 
operation. 


INFORMATION TO PHYSICIANS AND ADVERTISING— 
AMENDMENT 11 

Amendment 11 would strike out all the 
provisions in S. 1552 with respect to material 
to be furnished to doctors by drug manu- 
facturers and the requirements with respect 
to what shall be carried in advertisements. 

Comment: The amendment would delete 
the requirement in S. 1552 that the manu- 
facturer who sends information to a doctor 
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should include a copy of the package insert. 
It would delete the requirement that ad- 
vertisements include the official name printed 
in as large type as the trade name, a warning 
(or summary thereof) as to dangerous or 
harmful properties of the drug, and a state- 
ment of the drug’s efficacy. The amendment 
would substitute for these provisions merely 
a requirement that the manufacturer main- 
tain for transmittal to doctors copies of 
printed matter required by the Secretary to 
be placed in the package and to furnish such 
printed matter to the doctor on request of 
the doctor. Thus the information contained 
in the package insert would not reach physi- 
cians unless they requested it. This adds 
nothing to the present law since now a manu- 
facturer will send such matter to a physician 
upon request. 


NO BATCH CERTIFICATION ON ADDITIONAL ANTI- 
BIOTICS— AMENDMENT 12 


The substance of this amendment is to 
leave the present law with respect to anti- 
biotics certification as it is. 

Comment: Under the present law, 5 anti- 
biotics which happen to have been intro- 
duced between 1945 and 1949 are subject 
to certification. This is the result of a 
historical accident that these are the anti- 
biotics which had been introduced at the 
time section 507(a) of the Food and Drug 
Act regarding the certification of antibiotics 
was adopted. The present situation - is 
anomalous in that the production of most 
of the older antibiotics, for which certifica- 
tion is required, has become relatively stand- 
ardized, whereas this is not true of some of 
the newer antibiotics. The testimony in the 
hearings was to the effect that certification 
was no longer needed in the case of older 
antibiotics but is badly needed in the case 
of some of the newer products. S. 1552 places 
all antibiotics under certification with, how- 
ever, recognition of the fact that section 
507(c) of the present law provides that 
“whenever in the judgment of the Secretary 
the requirements of this section and of sec- 
tion 502(1) with respect to any drug or class 
of drugs are not necessary to insure safety 
and efficacy of use, the Secretary shall pro- 
mulgate regulations exempting such drug 
or class of drug from such requirements.” 


TRIBUTE TO ED SULLIVAN—14TH 
TV ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on June 
24, Ed Sullivan celebrates his 14th anni- 
versary in television. I would like to 
take this opportunity to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the contribu- 
tions he has made to the American 
cultural scene. 

Since the beginning of television, Ed 
Sullivan has played an important part 
in the development of television as a 
medium of entertainment and of a 
broader knowledge of the art and culture 
of all mankind for the entire family. 
His shows have largely originated from 
New York City. His program has been 
presented at a time when the family is 
together, and he has always been ex- 
tremely careful to select performers and 
present entertainment from the United 
States and from many lands that is suit- 
able for people of allages. The 14 years 
that he has appeared on television—a 
period said to be longer than any other 
performer on an entertainment pro- 
gram—attests to the esteem of the Amer- 
ican public. 

Ed Sullivan has made an excellent 
impression for the United States abroad 
through his cooperation with the U.S. 
State Department in presenting his show 
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in the Soviet Union. He has traveled 
hundreds of thousands of miles to places 
like Brussels, Alaska, Ireland, Portugal, 
Japan, and West Berlin with performers 
and has presented programs in those 
countries which have reflected credit on 
our country. 

Ed Sullivan’s show has brought the 
best of every foreign country’s entertain- 
ment to the people of this country. It 
was the first television program to pre- 
sent the Sadler’s Wells Ballet company 
from England and the Moiseyev dance 
company from the Soviet Union. He has 
brought excerpts from the best of Broad- 
way’s productions to people who do not 
have the opportunity to see them soon 
after they have opened. 

In this period of television’s “vast 
wastelands,” Ed Sullivan has consistently 
presented a program that certainly can- 
not be included in this generalization. 
Many of the cultural achievements of 
our country and our most prominent 
artists have been seen and heard by his 
estimated weekly audience of 40 million 
people. His program has also been an 
incentive to the young of talent through- 
out the world, because of his interest in 
giving young performers earned oppor- 
tunities. 

The offstage Ed Sullivan is a credit 
to his profession. No cause is too small 
to receive his help. His generosity is 
well known to every charitable 
organization. 

I am proud to pay this deserving 
tribute to my friend and native New 
Yorker Ed Sullivan on the occasion of 
his 14th anniversary on television for 
his important contributions to his two 
professions—columnist and TV star— 
to the television industry and to the 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a 
biography of Ed Sullivan, prepared by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System TV 
network, be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ep SvuLLivan—Host or “THE Ep SULLIVAN 
Snow,“ SUNDAYS, 8-9 P.M. 

Ed Sullivan has the distinction of present- 
ing the oldest and one of the most popular 
hour-long shows on network television: 
“The Ed Sullivan Show.” 

Sullivan’s first program was broadcast on 
the CBS Television Network on Sunday, 
June 20, 1948. It featured a pair of young 
comics, Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis, who 
split a $200 fee for their work. 

In the 14 years since that first show, Sul- 
livan has presented thousands of star per- 
formers and has traveled more than a mil- 
lion miles to bring the best of American and 
foreign entertainment to the American 
television public. He has filmed shows in 18 
foreign countries, including programs in 
Moscow and Spoleto, Italy, which won the 
George Foster Peabody Award in 1960 for 
their “contribution to international under- 
standing.” 

Sullivan has been responsible for numer- 
ous television innovations. “The Ed Sulli- 
van Show” was the first program to: broad- 
cast from outside a studio; use overhead 
cameras and rear-screen projection; turn its 
cameras on the studio audience and intro- 
duce personalities from the audience; use 
a split screen on an entertainment show; 
hide cameras in the sets and suspend cam- 
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eras from booms; televise a performer in one 
city appearing in front of a set located in 
another city; use VideoScene; present an ice 
show; have a permanent chorus line; present 
television biographies of outstanding people 
in the entertainment world; present portions 
of Broadway musicals and dramatic shows 
with their original casts while they were still 
appearing on Broadway; show miniature 
previews of forthcoming motion pictures; 
take its own equipment into Moscow. It 
was also the first American variety show to 
perform in the Soviet Union for the Russian 
people. 

The program stems from a 1947 Madison 
Square Garden Harvest Moon Ball which Sul- 
livan hosted for the New York Daily News. 
Impressed by Sullivan’s easy manner with 
entertainers, Worthington Miner, then man- 
ager of program development for the CBS 
television network, called Sullivan and ar- 
ranged for a conference. “Toast of the 
Town” was the outcome. In September 1955, 
the name of the show was changed to “The 
Ed Sullivan Show.” 

Sullivan's wide acquaintance with sports 
and show business personalities, his former 
experience as a vaudeville trouper, his suc- 
cess as the host for many all-star benefits 
and his 30 years’ experience as a New York 
newspaperman helped him get the program 
off to a flying start. 

Sullivan first entered show business in the 
early 1930's when, as a master of ceremonies 
for benefit shows, he branched out into 
vaudeville and radio. His “Dawn Patrol” 
stage troupe played for years across the Na- 
tion and starred many leading vaudeville and 
nightclub performers. 

In radio, Sullivan introduced to the air- 
waves such notables as George M. Cohan, 
Plorenz Ziegfeld, Jimmy Durante, Gertrude 
Niesen, Jack Haley, Frances Langford, and 
Irving Berlin. 

One of his most important accomplish- 
ments in radio, Sullivan feels, was in having 
Jack Benny make his debut on the Sullivan 
program on CBS radio. That great day in 
radio history was March 29, 1932. In 1942, 
on his 10th anniversary in radio, Benny hon- 
ored Sullivan by repeating on his own pro- 
gram the script of that first broadcast, 

Prior to his appearance on television, Sul- 
livan was best known for the charity affairs 
which he staged, especially during World 
War II. His massive show for Army emer- 
gency relief grossed a record $226,500, and, 
a year later, his American Red Cross benefit 
at Madison Square Garden surpassed that 
figure with a gross of $249,000. During the 
past 11 years he has taken numerous troupes 
and stars to veterans’ hospitals and other in- 
stitutions. The Armed Forces have cited 
him five times for his efforts in war bond 
drives and hospital tours. 

As host of his television program, as a 
columnist and as a private citizen he has 
worked tirelessly for many worthy causes. 
The numerous awards he has received for 
his civic efforts have made him one of 
America’s most honored entertainment per- 
sonalities. For his contributions on their 
behalf, he has been cited by foreign govern- 
ments (Italy, France, Israel), all branches 
of the Armed Forces, charities (Americen 
Cancer Society, Lighthouse for the Blind, 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation) and 
many other organizations. The Advertising 
and Allied Industries cited his accomplish- 
ments in the following manner: 

“One of the great names in American 
show business and journalism, Ed Sullivan 
has devoted his talents, his energies, and his 
resources, for nearly three decades, to the 
cause of human rights and community wel- 
fare. 

“His patriotic and civic efforts are matched 
only by his services to the cause of better 
understanding among Americans of all races 
and faiths. These services are among the 
most significant achievements of any public 
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personality in the world of entertainment 
in our time.” 

A yearly high point in Sullivan’s role as a 
showman is the annual New York Daily 
News Harvest Moon Ball at Madison Square 
Garden and his subsequent appearances with 
the winners in theaters across the land. 

Sullivan, born in New York, lived in upper 
Manhattan until his family moved to Port 
Chester, N.Y., where he attended St. Mary’s 
Parochial School and Port Chester High 
School. 

After graduation from high school, Sul- 
livan became a reporter for the Port Chester 
Daily Item at $10 a week. The job, Sulli- 
van adds, included coverage of the police 
court, weddings, funerals, and other events 
of local interest. 

Sullivan joined the staff of the old New 
York Evening Mail in 1920 as a sports re- 
porter. He later moved to the World, the 
Morning Telegram, and the Graphic as a 
sports writer. After 12 years of writing for 
the back pages, he became a Broadway col- 
umnist, a job which brought him into con- 
tact with all of the important names of 
show business. He shifted later to the 
Daily News, establishing his “Little Old New 
York” column, which developed into one of 
the Nation’s best known and most widely 
syndicated features. 

In television, Sullivan merges the varied 
talents he has developed during his 30 years 
on Broadway. 

Ed Sullivan has done much to improve the 
working relationship between the television 
and movie industries with his biographical 
sketches of such motion picture producers 
as Walt Disney and Samuel Goldwyn and 
with his salutes to the major studios, 

Sullivan has been responsible for the tele- 
vision debuts of scores of popular personal- 
ities, including Victor Borge, Walt Disney, 
Bob Hope, Dean Martin, and Margaret Tru- 
man, and numerous Hollywood stars such 
as June Allyson, the late Humphrey Bogart, 
Rita Hayworth, Van Johnson, Hedy Lamarr, 
Burt Lancaster, Jane Powell, Lana Turner, 
and Esther Williams, 

Despite an exhausting and hectic daily 
schedule, he claims he is chronically lazy. 
His main diversion from his program and 
his column is golf. He learned the game as 
a youngster when he and Gene Sarazen 
caddied together at the Apawanis Club at 
Rye, N.Y. He usually tries to play a round 
in every new city he visits on his tours. 

Sullivan and his wife, Sylvia, have an 
apartment in the Hotel Delmonico on Park 
Avenue, Manhattan, where Sullivan conducts 
all of his business as television performer 
and Broadway columnist, 

His daughter, Betty, who is married to 
Robert Precht, producer of “The Ed Sulli- 
van Show,” has made him a four-time 
grandfather. He has three grandsons, Rob- 
ert Edward, Vincent Henry, and Andrew 
Sullivan, and a granddaughter, Carla. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
join in commemorating the anniversary 
of Ed Sullivan’s participation in TV pro- 
grams and in paying tribute to him and 
his great talents. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
Ed Sullivan is a man who is more than 
an entertainer or master of ceremonies. 
He is really an outstanding public figure. 
I am very grateful to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 


THE WORLD OF THE FUTURE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of California are understandably 
proud of the efficient labor being per- 
formed in their State in the field of sci- 
ence and engineering. Much of it is 
geared directly to the efforts of the U.S. 
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Government in the fields of America’s 
defense and of outer space. But much 
of it, also, begins to have a profound 
and beneficial effect upon the daily life 
of all mankind. 

Many of the large industrial complexes 
located in California spend a consider- 
able portion of their own time, their own 
efforts, and their own money seeking new 
breakthroughs in several important 
fields—for means to make our missiles 
and rockets even more reliable; and for 
methods of producing them for less cost. 
They are also striving to find applica- 
tions of the new knowledge to more 
mundane but no less important areas. 

A typical story of the progress which 
is being made and of the aspirations of 
the men of science and engineering was 
recently told in graphic detail by Mr. 
John R. Moore, president of the Auto- 
netics Division of North American Avia- 
tion, when the Autonetics Research 
Center was dedicated in my home com- 
munity of Anaheim, Calif. 

The remarks of Mr. Moore are par- 
ticularly intriguing. He speaks about the 
world of the future. He says that man- 
kind has a choice: The future can be 
bright and alive, or it can be dark and 
dead. He paints a picture of hope and 
faith; indeed, of the hope and faith to 
which men who are engaged in science 
and engineering generally, and in his 
Autonetics Research Center particularly, 
have been so strongly dedicated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. Moore’s dedi- 
catory speech be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. MOORE 


The world of the future can be bright 
and living, or it can be dark and dead. 
Much of the future is right here today— 
within a few feet of this room. Our prob- 
lem is to find it and to put it to the bene- 
ficial use of mankind. 

Much of our work is guided by the stern 
realities of military necessity. We at Auto- 
netics and North American are proud to be 
doing our share. But aside from the funda- 
mental goal of providing true national 
security against any hostile force, we are in- 
spired also by the desire to use our tech- 
nology to enrich the life of the world. And, 
we are victims of man’s ceaseless desire to 
conquer new frontiers, even new worlds. 

To each of these goals this research and 
development center is dedicated. Through- 
out the divisions of Autonetics, and of North 
American Aviation, scientists and engineers 
are grappling with many of the same prob- 
lems with which we deal here. But their 
goals are too often, of necessity, limited to 
a particular project, to a contract obliga- 
tion, to an immediate and pressing problem. 

The urgency of solution is no less here. 
But here we have tried to create an environ- 
ment, assemble a team, and supply the tools 
whereby men of equally high motivation 
can project solutions of today’s problems and 
needs into a future, measured not by months 
but by years. 

Science and technology have undergone a 
major revolution since World War II. This 
revolution—spurred by the necessities of 
national defense—has seen advances on all 
scientific fronts at a rate which could not 
have been predicted, even in 1950. Our tech- 
nology has moved as far in one decade as 
it would have moved in a century by prewar 
standards. Along with advances in the scien- 
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tific specialties have gone the feasibility and 
desirability of combining the outputs of the 
individual disciplines into increasingly com- 
plicated interacting systems, with corre- 
sponding complications in the organizations 
which produce them and the society which 
uses them. Because of this, I feel that the 
era which we are now entering is not so 
much the space age as the age of complexity, 
with the glamorous conquests of space repre- 
senting only one manifestation of a more far- 
reaching situation which extends into all 
avenues of human activity. 

Necessary conditions for our age of com- 
plexity have been the phenomenal advances 
in that group of scientific disciplines often 
misnomered “the electronics industry.“ Au- 
tonetics today, with its 32,000 employees, is 
1 of the 10 largest organizations in that 
American electronics industry. This indus- 
try, which has as its primary characteristics 
the extension of human capabilities to sense, 
communicate, analyze, remember, and con- 
trol, now contributes essential elements to 
almost every other scientific endeavor— 
whether in the uncharted reaches of space 
or the electron microscopes of virology. 

From a business standpoint, the electron- 
ics industry has reached its first plateau 
of maturity. But this plateau is destined 
to be short lived. This research labora- 
tory—along with thousands of others 
throughout the world—is dedicated to the 
verification of this prediction. 

Already we see in these laboratories de- 
velopments which give promise of changing 
our technology far more in the next 15 
years than the changes which accompanied 
the revolution in which the age of com- 
plexity was born. These developments are 
destined to have far-reaching effects on all 
of our lives—on how we live and travel and 
communicate—on the kinds of schooling 
our children must be given and the kinds 
of jobs we must learn to do. 

The years to date have sponsored many 
ideas, inventions, and activities represent- 
ing the application of the disciplines of clas- 
sical physics to the interconnection of dis- 
cretely valued lumped parameter elements. 
These interconnections have been performed 
by wires, mechanical elements and far-field 
electromagnetic waves. 

As such, it was possible to understand a 
sharp distinction between the engineer and 
the scientist working in the same scientific 
field. The new principles open up a whole 
new world of controlled feld phenomena, 
along with vast complexes of interconnected 
lumped parameter elements in which the 
coupling is fabricated at the same time that 
the individual elements are bullt—by accu- 
rately controlled electron and ion beams. 
In such equipment the engineer must be a 
modern physicists as well as a practical 
man. This is not meant to imply that the 
need for engineers distinguishable from 
pure scientists will not continue to exist 
in many fields—but, rather, to note the 
expanding requirement for a kind of train- 
ing and capability mot readily available 
today. 

This new revolution in the electronics in- 
dustry will partake of all the alarms and 
excursions and attritions of any revolution. 
It will change electronics from a handicraft 
industry to the most highly automated in 
the world. Already some of the building 
blocks of the new revolution have been 
given names, picked up by the press, “micro- 
electronics,” “grown-circuits,” “functional 
electronic blocks,” “thin film technology,” 
“photon interconnection,” “cryogenics,” 
Lasers,“ Masers, “‘Irasers,” “plasmas,” and 
many more. 

The invention of the transistor, a scant 15 
years ago, provided a major impetus for basic 
research into the nature of the solid state. 
The aim today is not just to make possibie 
smaller and lighter assemblies. More im- 
portant, it is to provide assemblies of vastly 
Improved reliability. This is a necessary 
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condition to the ability of electronics to 
achieve its bright destiny as the greatest 
servant of mankind. 

A home radio set may contain 50 parts. 
The guidance system for a missile may con- 
tain 25,000 parts. This is an increase by a 
factor of 500 and, if the failure of any part 
will cause a catastrophe, the average reliabil- 
ity of each individual component must be 
increased by a factor of more than 500 to 
keep the guidance no less reliable than the 
radio. 

The high degree of automaticity inherent 
in the production processes of tomorrow also 
will result ultimately in materially lower 
costs. The electronic assembly line of the 
future can be envisioned as an extension 
of some of the laboratories you will see here 
today. Electronic assemblies will be formed 
under ultraclean conditions in high vacuum 
chambers. Processes of cutting, forming, 
diffusing, and interconnecting will be accom- 
plished by invisible electron and ion beams 
similar to those which paint the picture on a 
TV tube, only much more powerful. These 
beams will be controlled in their action by 
digital computers of great flexibility. With 
these processes it will be literally possible to 
write the required characteristics into a tiny 
block of semiconductor material and to form 
the interconnections in place through the 
deposition of very thin layers of refractory 
metals such as tungsten or tantalum, 

The ultimate in this process is what might 
be termed “invisible electronics’—circuits 
so small as to be invisible even under a mi- 
croscope. Since the electron beam can have 
a resolution capability finer than one wave- 
length of visible light, we have at hand a tool 
for working on things truly beyond our capa- 
bility to visualize. Our laboratory here has 
one such instrument called a “microprobe.” 
With it we can literally “see” the gross struc- 
ture of matter and the distribution of spe- 
cific chemical elements in an alloy, a solution 
or a surface interface. 

The realization of such tiny circults may 
make possible some truly arresting results in 
the field of digital computers. We are on 
the verge of breakthroughs to relieve man of 
much of the burden of mental labor, just as 
the industrial revolution relieved him from 
much of the burden of manual labor, 

One of the problems we face as scientific 
knowledge grows by fantastic amounts is 
simply the documentation, processing, fil- 
ing and retrieving of available information. 
Today, we are faced in many areas with sub- 
ject matter so complex that no one man or 
integrated team of men can know or recall 
everything relating to a single subject. The 
menial mental task of assembling infor- 
mation and then analyzing it is becoming 
overwhelming, This has led to intensive 
efforts on the part of the electronic industry 
involved with data processing. Such efforts 
have resulted in many applications for en- 
gineering calculation, business administra- 
tion, factory information, process control 
and vehicle control. 

However, important as these external or- 
ganized equipments are today and in the 
future, we are now beginning to think in 
terms of a new type of device called the 
bionic machine. These electronic systems 
do not use biological elements as the name 
might imply, but, rather, attempt to simu- 
late the operation of the human brain. In 
this sense they are called self-organizing— 
which means that they are capable of auto- 
matically adapting their internal relation- 
ships to fit situations which develop from 
external stimuli. Such devices were orig- 
inally investigated for automatic pilots, for 
language translation and for pattern recog- 
nition in a more general sense—to recog- 
nize meaningful information among a maze 
of extraneous data. 

Today you will see one such machine. It 
is the rudimentary predecessor of what we 
believe will be the instrument of the emanci- 
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pation of the mind: the computer which 
learns. The AGILE learning machine to be 
demonstrated is rudimentary only because it 
is limited in capacity by the realities of our 
present state of the art in component minia- 
turization. It has been estimated that the 
human mind has a memory equivalent to 
2 billion bits and contains analogs of 
200,000 integrators. In an era of invisible 
electronics, we could expect that computers 
would be available with a bit capacity which 
begins to rival the human brain. 

Such computers, programed in the learn- 
ing mode—crammed with every facet of in- 
formation and experience in a given subject 
or field—would make possible what we like 
to call the automatic oracle. It could be 
interrogated at will by a person in search 
of knowledge. For example, if it were made 
an authority on the human heart, a doctor 
interested in an obscure symptom discov- 
ered in a patient could consult the automatic 
oracle for digested information to assist in 
reaching a prompt, accurate, perhaps life- 
saving diagnosis. Or a lawyer, interested in 
past decisions pertinent to his case, could 
refer to a legal “automatic attaché.” 

In brief, we have within sight a capability 
which could radically change the destiny of 
man by vastly expanding, augmenting and 
freeing his brain capacity. But to do so with 
today’s computers might well, in some cases, 
require the assembling of every major com- 
puter in the Nation to handle a single intel- 
lectual fleld in depth. Thus, one importance 
which microminiaturization assumes in- 
volves the feasibility of building electronic 
computers of vastly greater complexity with 
a reliability that will make them usable and 
at a cost which will open up the market for 
them. 

And, that, of course, is not the only tech- 
nology currently in transition from labora- 
tory to production line, and on which we 
shall work here. Another is the science of 
discrete energy level devices. These may be 
known to you under such names as Lasers, 
Masers, Irasers, atomic clocks, or Mossbauer 
devices. They have in common their ability 
to act as generators, amplifiers, or detectors 
of energy of very precisely controlled fre- 
quency and phase, through the medium of 
quantum effects in solids or gases. Radio 
telescopes use these effects. Atomic clocks 
so precise they would lose only 1 second in 
300 years now are available. Lasers and 
Irasers can produce extremely intense beams 
of visible or infrared radiation which is co- 
herent—that is, of the same phase—which 
permits extremely sharp focusing. A Laser 
beam transmitted from an earth station 
would subtend to only about half a mile at 
the surface of the moon, and American 
scientists recently were able to detect the 
reflection of such light from earth to moon 
and return. 

Lasers, as potential sources of high density 
energy, have obvious military applications in 
such things as so-called death rays trans- 
miting large amounts of energy with the 
speed of light. But more important to that 
bright and living side of our future are ap- 
plications in the communications field, and 
in the intricate micromachining process 
needed with automated fabrication of future 
electronic systems. 

Such advanced discoveries and techniques 
usually have their first applications in new 
frontiers. The most highly publicized uses 
thus have been coming in the field of outer 
space, where exploration is largely a scientific 
and exploratory venture, but certainly has 
its military overtones. Space is becoming a 
place to hide, a place for spies in the skies, 
a place for orbiting fortresses. It could be- 
come the battlefield of the future as the 
world’s powers seek means to disarm, at least 
on the earth itself. 

And, while outer space is the current focus 
of attention, so is it possible that inner 
space—that major portion of the earth’s 
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surface which is under water—may become 
a focal point within the next decade. Man 
has used the ocean surfaces as a transporta- 
tion medium for centuries, but we know 
almost nothing about the ocean depths. The 
ocean floor ‘covers 139 million square statute 
miles—and yet, except for the Continental 
Shelf, less than 1 square mile has been photo- 
graphed and less than 3 percent has been 
mapped. We literally know more about the 
surface of the moon, even today, than we 
do about the ocean bottom. 

What are its resources? We know we 
have oil in the ocean floor and drill for it 
from huge, cumbersome platform vessels. 
We see dredging for phosphorus and pump- 
ing for sulfur, miles from our shores. But 
what other scarce resources are there? How 
can we recover them economically to meet 
the needs of a burgeoning world population? 
What of the minerals to replace the deple- 
tion of surface supplies? Our ocean fishing 
in many ways has made no real advances 
from the Stone Age. How can we “farm” the 
fish of the seas or use the myriads of marine 
plant life to the benefit of mankind? 

And as we can hide weapons in space, so 
can we hide missile-launching submarines 
in this inner space. But, as our potential 
enemies obtain this capability, how do we 
combat it? How do we detect it? How do 
we prevent other covert military use of the 
ocean deeps? Even in a world without na- 
tional arms, what of the prospecting and 
policing actions required for exploiting 70 
percent of the earth’s surface? 

Through this laboratory and the other di- 
visions of North American we hope to make 
substantial contributions in the areas of the 
ocean sciences, Indeed, one thing you will 
see today is a model of a two-man vehicle 
capable of self-sustained, mobile operation 
in ocean depths to more than 3,000 feet. 

It represents, in its small way, the team- 
work which must go into scientific advances. 
Autonetics and Los Angeles divisions of 
North American are cooperating on design 
and drafting of plans. Rocketdyne division 
engineers are working on auxiliary buoyance 
tanks. The Columbus division is develop- 
ing a hull of sandwich construction to with- 
stand the tremendous pressures. 

The research and development team at 
this new center is planning the instrumenta- 
tion, controls, final assembly, and operations. 

The fascination of work such as ours lies 
in being a part of the fantastic new world 
which science and technology is creating; in 
being part of the team at North American 
and at Autonetics. I am particularly de- 
lighted to work with the group which Dr. 
Robert M. Ashby has assembled to man this 
center. 

Roughly one-third of the technical people 
here hold doctorates. All are advanced ex- 
perts in their particular fields. We feel for- 
tunate in being able to create a group, and 
an environment, which will grow and play 
a vital part in shaping the future. I hope 
all of you here today will view it, not just 
as customers or competitors, but as fellow 
weavers at the loom of the fabric of the 
future. 

Dr. Ashby, it is in this spirit that we dedi- 
cate this center today, and that I present to 
you this dedicatory plaque which symbolizes 
our bit of mankind’s aspirations. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, un- 
der the previous order, I move that the 
Senate adjourn until 11 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 54 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 13, 1962, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 12, 1962: 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 
Roger D, Foley, of Nevada, to be U.S. dis- 


trict judge for the district of Nevada. (A 
new position.) 
IN THE Navy 
The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 


line of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


Van P. Liacopoulos 
John N. Luebbermann 


Ernest G. Koehler (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps candidate) to be a perma- 
nent ensign in the line of the Navy subject 
1 the qualifications therefor as provided by 
aw. 


The following-named graduates (from 
Navy enlisted scientific education program) 
to be permanent ensigns in the line of the 
Navy subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 
Jesse W. Armstrong 
Edward L. Campbell 
David M. Charles William P. Tinder 
Walter A.Crossman Okey Townsend, Jr. 


The following-named graduates (from 
Navy enlisted scientific education program) 
to be permanent ensigns in the Navy (engi- 
neering duty) subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

John E. Handberry 

Floyd G. Lecroy 

William G. O’Brien 

Philip G. Kesel (Navy enlisted scientific 
education program) to be a permanent en- 
sign in the Navy (aeronautical engineering 
duty (aerology)), subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 

Joseph M. Moroney (Navy enlisted scien- 
tific education program) to be a permanent 
ensign in the Navy (special duty, communi- 
cations) subject to the qualifications there- 
for as provided by law. 


The following-named graduates (from 
Navy enlisted scientific education program) 
to be permanent lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the line of the Navy, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 

Frederick G. Doell 

Robert M. Foley 

Elmer R. Grimes 

Howard A. Boshers (Navy enlisted scien- 
tific education program) to be a permanent 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the line of the 
Navy in lieu of ensign as previously nom- 
inated, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 

Joseph H. Freeman, Jr. (Navy enlisted 
scientific education program), to be a perma- 
nent lieutenant (junior grade) in the line 
of the Navy in lieu of ensign as previously 
nominated and confirmed, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

James R. Meyer (Navy enlisted scientific 
education program) to be a permanent en- 
sign in the Supply Corps of the Navy, in 
lieu of ensign in the line as previously nom- 
inated and confirmed, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law. 

The following named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent Heutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Richard F. Ambur John C. Gibson 
Jack R. Brewer Richard M. Monihan 
Stephen T. Bush Surl L. Nielsen 
Robert B. Fitzgerald James Z. Taylor 
John W. Garden David L. Wishart 

The following named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 


John L. Mountjoy 
William L. Newcomb 
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Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
John C. Folusiak 
Donald M. Phillips 


The following-named officers of the Navy 


for permanent promotion to the grades 
indicated: 


To be captains, Medical Corps 


Judson H. Jenkins Edwin F. Aune 
David Minard William B. Ingram 
James P. Semmes James C. Hodges, Jr. 


Clarence A, Hicks, Jr. 
Robert W. Lane 
Vernon E. Petranek 
Warren H. Crawford 
Russell R. Gill 

Ross G. Ostlund 
Neil “S” Pruden 
John S. McClure 
Wallace E. Trelford 
LeRoy C. Laine 

Ellis F. Green 

Faber W. McCartney 
Bobby G. Henderson 
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Jack Hagen 

John L. Dwyer 
Gerald C. Kelly 
Miles T. Graham 
Archie D. Borden 
Garvey A. Blanc 
Richard I. Mixon 
Roy E. Battles 
George H. Nourse 
Charles A. Allen 
Frank Parker 
William R. Chadwick 
Joseph D. McCann 


David B. Rulon 


Oscar Gray, Jr. 


June 12 


McAdams, William M. Selgelid, Larry C. 
Ray, Harold L., Jr. 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Butler, David E. 
NURSE CORPS 
McCollum, Dolores E. K. 
IN THE MARINE Corps 
The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent promotion to the 


grade of first lieutenant, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 


George W. Taylor, Jr. Albert D. Nelson, Jr. 
Newton W. Allebach Orville F. Nielsen 


To be captains, Dental Corps 


Joseph S. Hurka James J. Brown, Jr. 
Thomas J. Hanson Leon G. Suehs 
Donald C. Hawkins Thomas H. Mayo 
Frederick W.Brigance Fiore A. Papera 
Joseph J. Hoyt Joseph G. Hancock 
Charles W. Folkers Richard T. Sochowski 
Justin F. Stolitsky James W. Sedlacek 
Peter C. Conglis Gordon H. Rovelstad 
George A. Pfaffmann Edward G. Hutton 
Alva A. Wheat Henry T. Mumme, Jr. 
Walter E. Ralls John H. Smith 


To be commander, Medical Corps 
Roger F. Reinhardt 
To be lieutenant commander, Dental Corps 
James E. Corthay 
To be lieutenants, line 


Samuel F. Keller, Jr.Harold W. Pisk 
Patrick J. Cusick Leonard Leo 


James A. Mares Leonard J. Abbott 
Walter F. Behrle Robert A. Crozier 
Henry P. Woodcock, Thaddeus F. Chiz 

. Henry L. Monroe, Jr. 
John H. Miller Sam A. Ferguson 


Nestore G. Biasi John D. Santivasci 
Rodney W. Couser Oscar W. Benefiel, Jr. 


John W. Hughes 
Fred A. Feakes 
William F. Shand 
Alexander J. Jansen 
Robert C. Brown 
John J. Berrier, Jr. 
Ronald D. Brogden 
Clifford A. Lowrey 
Ernest T. Thompson 
Calvin C. Epple 
John W. MacDonald 
Alfred L. Poe, Jr. 
Francis L. Stephens 
Clinton H. Young 
Harold L. Bridenstine 
Ed ward A. Johnston 
Harry C. Martin 
Charles W. Myer 
Charles H. Morgan, Jr. 
Joseph A. Corsi 

Jack F. Sousae 
Russell C. Beltz 


Roy V. Hall 

John A. Brecheen 
Edmund W. Heath 
Monroe W. Barker 
Edward J. Augustyniak 
William H. Campbell 
Gordon B. Shupe 
Jerry T. Middleton 
Robert H. Cookson 
Stuart J. Mason, Jr. 
Kenneth R. Rebello 
Donald S. Foltz 
Clifford V. Robinson 
Richard C. Eller 
Kenneth E. Smith 
William J. Leach 
Wallace A. Skelton 
Arthur L. Schelling 
Willie R. Myers 
Robert J. Shanley 
Robert W. Cameron 
Wilber B. Swaim 


Pet 4 Frank E. Lyle 

eter F. Allen William C. Reed 
Olen E. Naylor, Jr. Kirby P. Hunt 
Robert A. Hampton Walter E. Nolan, Jr. 


Travis D. Nations 
Paul M. Windham 


Victor A. Decesare 
Charles W. Phillips 


Charles J. McCarthy, Eugene Rogers 
Ir. Edward R. Crawfoot 
Donald F. Hebert Earl F. Day 


Bobby D. Chambless 
Charles W. Gibson, Jr. 


Clifford H. Greisen, Jr. 


Richard A. Heath 

Harold E. Itchkawich 

Poindexter M. 
Johnson 


The 


John J. Kaplafka 
Robert F. King 
William T. Ridgeway 
Michael W. Sayers 
Leonard K. Slusher 
E. Turner, Ir. 
Paul S. Weathers, Jr. 


following-named officers of the 


Marine Corps for temporary promotion to 
the grade of first lieutenant, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Thomas V. Barrett 
David M. Beinner 
William D. Benner 
John P. Brickley 
Richard T. Brophy 
Ralph D. Burns, Jr. 
Charles W. Cobb, Jr. 
Thomas L. Cusick 
Stephen C. Durrant 
Frank W. Evans 
Joseph A. Galizio 
Constantine Gofas 
William S. Goodman 
Clifton W. Guthrie 
Phillip L. Harrington 
Claire L. Hayner 
John D, Hess 

Ralph E. Hines 
Richard W. Hooper 
Carl J. Horn 


Kenneth D. Johnson 
Thomas E. Jones 
David M. Kenworthy 
Paul S. Marcani 
Roland E. Monette 
Robert A. Nargi 
James S. Needham 
l H. O' Connor, 
r. 
Robert J. Paterson 
Joel N, Peterson 
Glen L. Severson 
Cloyce E. Sinclair 
William F. Snyder 
Frank W. Tuckwiller 
William R. Warren 
Donald M. Weller, Jr. 
William H. West, Jr. 
Arnold G. Whittelsey 
Ronald N. Wilson 


Robert E. Daley 


Roy W. Asher 


James W. Holmes, Jr. Anthony Janus, Jr. 
Grant G. Gullickson Clarence R. Lake 


To be lieutenants, Supply Corps 


Robert E. Cotton 
Robert W. Lawrence 


William P. O'Donnell 
William H. McInnis 


John Popp, Jr. Joseph F. Turpel 
George W. Pearson Ralph R. Huff 
Eugene T. Knight Frederick J. Richey 
Lewis M. Popplewell Isom L. Brown 


Charles E. Cogswell 
James F. Barkley 
Charles B. Rose 
Francis W. Lannon 
Henry C. Rodgers 
John J. Muniz 
George Bernier, Jr. 


George M. Langford 


James W. Alexander 
Charles L. Smith 
Thomas E. Bower 
Frank R. McCoy, Jr. 
Raymond Perry 
Willard B. York 
Victor A. Baglioni 
James L. DeLozier 
John B. Powers 
Jack A. Offins 


Archie G. DeRyckere Louis H. Marcoux 


William A. Rose 
Louis A. Downey 
Clarence A. Devine 
Kermont C. Brasted 


Robert M. Donovan 
William H. Rush 


Harold S. Kimbrough Roger M. Exon 


John F. Gildea 
John J. Teuscher 
Harry H. Ferrier 


Charles D. Grundy 
William J. Summer- 


Orris V. Clark 


Edward J. McLyman, Richard J. Wear 


Jr. 
Lee R. Craig 
Harry E. Thompson 
James G. Hill 
John E. Bilderback 
Albert J. Scoles 
Albert A. Wood, Jr. 
Clyde E. Waldrop 
Robert H. Willyard 
Joseph H. Fegan 


Melvin E, Chapman 
Bill R. Allen 

John F. Craven 
Donald Kear 

John E. Tucker 


Richard J. Deisher 
Calvin M. Weil 
Joe A. Hudson 


Raymond P. Tennison Lawrence G. 


Gordon F. Siljestrom 


Hoppenjans 


William H. Trenkle 
Paul G. Zoller 
Albert A. Manson 
Eugene V. Coleman 
Warren “M” Sweet 


Allen P. Smith 
Cary F. Wright 
Alfred I. England 
Harry W. Leftwich 
Joseph W. Stok 


Herman D. Beach Robert D. Lang 
Joseph L. Bilka Herschel J. Bonnett 
Robert E. Murray Ralph L. Holland 


Charles E. Griffiths Winston L. Martin 


To be lieutenants, Civil Engineer Corps 
Fred Moore, Jr. 

William F. Monnier 

Murray L. Brooks 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotions to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade), in the line and 
staff corps as indicated, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 
Bell, John M. Mundy, Jerome J. 
Borde, Paul P. O'Hara, Charles W. 
Davis, Grady W., Jr. Ross, Lawrence T. 
Depew, John N. Scrader, Marianne W. 
Fox, Vern H. Stanley, Walter L. 


Hammer, Robert C. 

Hark, Donald L. 

Higbee, Gerald M. 

Inman, Walter E. 

Klappenbach, Ed- 
ward W. 


W., 
Wallis, Constance M. 
Williams, Windell V. 
Winthrop, Griffith J, 
Wright, Perry W. 


Lawson, John W. Youngmann, Ken- 
Lee, Linda M. neth C. 
Liles, Don K. 


SUPPLY CORPS 
Evans, Steven H. Jewett, Grey R., Jr. 
Francis, Thomas M. Lee, Richard H. 
Goodman, Jack R. Mazurek, Stanley F. 


The following named for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
for limited duty in the Marine Corps, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 


John F. Angil Charles T. Lamb 


Mordecai R.Arnold Theodore P. 
Richard T. Beitel Lingenfelter 
Paul J. Bevers Louis A. Link 


Kenneth L. Bourgeois Robert E. Lorch 
Richard A. BrentlingerArville D. Martin 
Charles R. Bridges Patrick L. McDermott 
Edward V. Cox Paul V. McNutt 

Ted O. Dickson Richard P. Miller 
John F. Drummond Charles G. Mulford 
Donald R. Muncie 


> Karl L. Myers 
Frank Ferrante Kenneth E. Noland 
William R. Filo Carroll K. Obert 


Roland T. Geddes 
Gerald L. Gill 
Eugene M. Glass 
John A. Goehring 
D'Arcy E. Grisier 
John A. Hadley 
James D. Hardaway 
Robert F. Harrington 
James B. Hickok Igor R. Valentine 
Howard W. Higgins Forest N. Varn 
James H. Holbrook, Jr. Dellie A. Vick, Jr. 


Donald O. O'Dell 
Vernon J. Perz 
Herbert M. Sanchez 
Edwin E. Schreck 
Richard W. Schulz 
William J. 
Selwitschka, Jr. 
William W. Stumpf 


John “L” Jenkins James E. Welis 
Harold B. Jensen, Jr. Morgan L. Wilkinson 
James G. Kolb Carl R. Yale 
Eugene L. Kratcoski 

CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 12, 1962: 
US. Army 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 


1962 


States, to the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284 and 3307: 

Brig. Gen. Achilles Lacy Tynes, 0189186, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army, to be major gen- 
eral, Medical Corps. 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 

To be major generals 

Maj. Gen. James Hedges Forsee, 018265, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Chester William Clark, 041908, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Thomas Mildren, 021992, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Abner Richardson 3d, 
029906, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Richard John Meyer, 019147, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Heber Lipscomb, 
019371, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. George Allen Carver, 019122, 
U.S Army. 

Brig. Gen, Ferdinand Thomas Unger, 
020734, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Hutcheson Craig, 
019526, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. George Stafford Eckhardt, 
019766, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. John Joseph Lane, 019021, U.S. 
Army. 

Brig. Gen. Achilles Lacy Tynes, 018916, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. John Frederick Thorlin, 019067, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. David Parker Gibbs, 019189, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Roland Haddaway del Mar, 
029917, U.S, Army. 

Brig. Gen. William Allen Harris, 018976, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Harry Lester Hillyard, 019524, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Joseph Sackton, 030553, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hugh McClellan Exton, 019780, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frederick Carlton Weyand, 
033736, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Norman Basil Edwards, 019936, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig, Gen. Eugene Albert Salet, 030790, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert George Fergusson, 
020267, Army of the United States (colonel, 
US. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Austin Wortham Betts, 019373, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. William Pelham Yarborough, 
020362, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Douglas Phillip Quandt, 020605, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward Leon Rowny, 023744, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Arthur William Oberbeck, 
020569, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Samuel Edward Gee, 019251, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 
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Brig. Gen. Harry Jacob Lemley, Jr., 019756, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen, Charles Billinslea, 020367, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Herndon Critz, 019786, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Howard Skeldon, 020831, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Donald Gilbert Grothaus, 020221, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Allen Thomas Stanwix-Hay, 051759, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. John Daniel Hines, 038900, U.S. Army, 

Col. William Leslie Calhoun, 042664, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. John Arthur Goshorn, 031465, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Lawrence Pierce Jacobs, 031556, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Kelley Benjamin Lemmon, Jr., 020816, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Allen Douglas Hulse, 021238, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 


Army). 

Col. Frank Carter Norvell, 019471, US. 
Army. 

Col. Robert Hall Safford, 020244, US. 
Army. 

Col. John David Torrey, Jr., 020217, US. 
Army. 

Col. George Madison Jones, 019965, U.S. 


Army. 

Col. Thomas Nelson Sibley, 021277, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. George Edward Pickett, 021938, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Lawrence Bernard Markey, 038826, 
U.S. Army. 
rey John Gottfried Gramzow. 030735, U.S. 

y. 

Col. Michael Shannon Davison, 022051, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Charles Bradford Smith, 022113, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col Steve Archie Chappuis, 020899, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col, Eads Graham Hardaway, 020855, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Kenneth Joe Hodson, 043268, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Donald Vivian Bennett, 023001, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. B J Leon Hirshorn, 051762, U.S. Army. 

Col. Kenneth Irwin Curtis, 019790, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Roland Bennett Anderson, 021108, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Lawrence Edward Schlanser, 019886, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Robert Runyan Linvill, 040305, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
US. Army). 

Col. Stanley Lauriston Harding, 032134. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Patrick Francis Cassidy, 032809, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Frank Milton Izenour, 021263, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. John Gilbert Turner, 031414, U.S. 
Army. 
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Col. Gordon Talmage Kimbrell, 020851. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Clarence Carl Haug, 
Army. 

Col. William Braden Latta, 021119, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Charles Robert Meyer, 020762, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. John Kenneth McCormick, 031982, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Justin William Stoll, 030483, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Bernard Sanders Waterman, 019746, 
US. Army. 

Col. Melville Brown Coburn, 019973, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Fillmore Kennady Mearns, 021106, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S, Army). 

Col. John Thomas Corley, 021325, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. John Clifton Dalrymple, 031509, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Raymond John Harvey, 020116, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Walter Edward Lotz, Jr., 021090, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 


The following-named officer for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States, to the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 

Col. Robert Ludwig Schulz, 042115, US. 
Army. 


019736, U.S. 


U.S. Am Force 

The following-named officers to be as- 
signed to positions of importance and re- 
sponsibility designated by the President in 
the grade indicated, under the provisions of 
section 8066, title 10 of the United States 
Code: 

To be generals 

Lt. Gen. John K. Gerhart, 525A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Dean C. Strother, 591A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Mark E. Bradley, Jr., 552A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S, Air Force. 

To be lieutenant generals 

Maj. Gen. William S. Stone, 1059A, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Richard M. Montgomery, 1025A, 
Regular Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas P. Gerrity, 1613A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Charles B. Westover, 1351A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. David A. Burchinal, 1936A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 


The following- named officer to be placed on 
the retired list in the grade indicated, under 
the provisions of sec. 8962, title 10, of the 
United States Code. 

To be general 

Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, 89A (major gen- 

eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
U.S. MARSHAL 

Luke C. Moore, of the District of Columbia, 
to be U.S. marshal for the District of Colum- 
bia for the term of 4 years. 

In THE ARMY 

The nominations beginning Warren G. 
Cosby to be major, and ending Walter Young- 
blade to be second lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
May 24, 1682. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Bill To Reopen NSLI For 1 Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to permit, for 1 year, the grant- 
ing of national service life insurance. 

Several bills are presently pending in 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to restore the right for insurable, 
and service-disabled veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean conflict to pick 
up their national service life insurance 
protection. This right was abruptly dis- 
continued on April 25, 1951—Public Law 
23, 82d Congress—without adequate no- 
tice to permit World War II veterans to 
protect their interest. Veterans of the 
Korean conflict, for the most part, had 
only 120 days after separation from the 
service to purchase NSLI, and this right 
was discontinued effective January 1, 
1957. In addition to readjustment prob- 
lems, few Korean veterans chose to take 
out the very limited type of NSLI then 
offered them since it was nonparticipat- 
ing and nonconvertible at that time. 

We are all familiar with the impasse 
that has developed between the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs with 
reference to reopening NSLI for a 
limited period, and a bill approved by 
the House on April 2, 1962—H.R. 10743— 
to provide a very modest increase in the 
compensation rates for war veterans suf- 
fering from service-incurred disabilities. 

I firmly believe that this impasse 
should be eliminated at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. One way of breaking this 
logjam would be for the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee to hold hearings and 
vote an NSLI reopening bill out of com- 
mittee. I am convinced that the large 
majority of my colleagues in the House 
would welcome the opportunity to be 
permitted to vote in favor of such a pro- 
posal. I am sure that the some 16 mil- 
lion veterans who might be affected 
would welcome such a move. 

I, therefore, take this means to ask the 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee to seriously consider the 
plight of our war-disabled veterans and 
their dependents who are being penal- 
ized, through no fault of their own, 
simply because the full membership of 
the House is not being given an oppor- 
tunity to vote on this wanted and needed 
legislation. If the House is given such 
an opportunity, I am sure the result will 
be to break the existing logjam and thus 
speed Senate action on the sorely needed 
compensation increase legislation for the 
service disabled, and reopening of na- 
tional service life insurance for the pro- 
tection of families of World War II and 
Korean veterans at premium rates these 
veterans can afford to pay. 


Based upon information that has been 
available to all Members of Congress— 
page 8296, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 
14—it is my understanding that neither 
the President nor the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is opposed to this re- 
opening legislation. 


Progress of Major Legislation in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a 
weekend address over Wisconsin radio 
stations, I was privileged to discuss the 
progress of major legislation in Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent to have 
excerpts of the address printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Process oF MAJOR LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS 

During this get-together, I would like to 
review the progress of legislation in Congress. 

Frankly, this has been a slow-moving ses- 
sion. Now, well past the usual midway mark, 
despite a tremendous workload of legislation, 
the record of accomplishment is nothing to 
write home about. 

For example, of several major appropria- 
tion bills—for Treasury, Interior, Post Office, 
legislative branch, Defense Department, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and other 
agencies—on which action is needed prior to 
the beginning of the new fiscal year on July 
1, only one has been enacted into law. 

In addition, there is a heavy agenda of 
other legislation, much of which is strongly 
controversial, including proposals for revi- 
sion of our tax laws, liberalization of recipro- 
cal trade agreements, medical care for the 
aging, a changed farm program, revision of 
postal rates, mutual security for strength- 
ening free-world defenses, and other meas- 
ures. 

Despite 1962 being a campaign year, the 
outlook is not only for longer than usual, 
but also an extraordinarily busy session of 
Congress. 

The challenges are too great and the times 
too critical, for just political expediency. 
Consequently, we will need to stay on the job 
until the work of the Congress is effectively 
finished. 


CHALLENGES AROUND THE GLOBE 


Around the globe, also, we are confronted 
by great problems and challenges, the out- 
come of which may well affect us individu- 
ally and as a nation. 

Significant among these are the following: 

1. Confrontations with the Communists, 
on all fronts, where right or wrong moves 
can mean peace or war; 

2. The creation of a common market in 
Western Europe (a) which not only is an 
economic bulwark against communism, but 
(b) requires substantial, and some, in- 
cluding the United States, will participate in 
or be frozen out of the market; 

3. Strengthening free world alliances; and 

4. Maintaining a strong, solvent, forward- 
striding country. 


In a globe of shrinking horizons, then, the 
creation of sound policies in these and other 
areas, will be necessary to maintain peace, to 
promote U.S. progress and security and to 
fulfill promise of a brighter future, here in 
Wisconsin and around the Nation. 


Address by Hon. Homer Thornberry to 
the Conference of Executives of the 
American Schools for the Deaf, Austin, 
Tex., April 1, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
the membership of this body the very 
excellent address which was delivered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THORNBERRY] to the Conference of Ex- 
ecutives of the American Schools for the 
Deaf at Austin, Tex., on April 1, 1962: 


ADDRESS BY Mr. THORNBERRY 


Dr, Edgar, Mr. President, Mr. Grace, mem- 
bers of the Conference of American Schools 
for the Deaf, my friends of long standing 
who are and haye been members of the 
faculty and of the alumni of the Texas 
School for the Deaf, I appreciate the very 
generous introduction which Dr. Edgar has 
been good enough to give me. 

Dr. Edgar is one of our State’s outstand- 
ing leaders in the field of education. As 
commissioner of education in Texas he has 
been a warm friend of the deaf and of the 
Texas School for the Deaf. It has been my 
privilege to have known him as a friend 
when he first came to Austin as superin- 
tendent of the Austin Schools. I am grate- 
ful that he would take the time here tonight 
and present me to you. 

May I acknowledge the presence of the 
fine people with whom I am privileged to be 
associated at Gallaudet College. We have 
a splendid delegation from Gallaudet and I 
know you will enjoy knowing them better. 

One of the great privileges I have is serv- 
ing with unselfish, public spirited men on 
the board of directors of Gallaudet College. 
I am particularly pleased that Dr. Boyce 
Williams is with us here. He is an outstand- 
ing alumnus of Gallaudet and is the alumni 
member of the board. He renders a valuable 
service to Gallaudet as a member of the 
board and to the deaf in his important ca- 
pacity as consultant, deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president of the 
college, is here for the conference. He is 
making a splendid contribution not only to 
Gallaudet in its program of higher educa- 
tion for the deaf but he is also doing an 
outstanding job of public relations for Gal- 
laudet and the deaf of the Nation. It is most 
fortunate that we have Dr. Elstad’s leader- 
ship in this field. I have great personal con- 
fidence in his administration and in the 
work he is doing. 

According to the program and the invita- 
tion from Mr. Grace, my assignment is to 
deliver the keynote address of the con- 
ference. 
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I must confess that this is my first experi- 
ence with a keynote address to be delivered 
to an important conference such as yours. 
I am somewhat familiar with ad- 
dresses which have been delivered to politi- 
cal conventions. I have never been sure 
that some of those I have heard made much 
of a contribution to the success of the par- 
ticular conventions to which they have been 
delivered. And I hasten to point out that 
my degree of enthusiasm for such speeches 
has not depended entirely on which political 
party was holding the convention. 

I am told that such keynote addresses 
are to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the rank and file members of the political 
convention and to exhort the faithful. 

Certainly those of you who are here for 
this conference must be counted as the faith- 
ful in the great, important, and little-noticed 
program of the deaf. I hope that in some 
small way I am able to make some contribu- 
tion which will start this most worthwhile 
conference on the right road. 

When Mr. Grace asked me last fall to be 
with you at this conference I was glad to 
accept. I was glad to accept not only be- 
cause of my lifelong interest in the deaf 
and their education, but because I wanted 
the opportunity to meet with those of you 
who have the great responsibility of provid- 
ing the leadership in the education of the 
deaf, and to express my appreciation to you 
for the dedicated service you are rendering 
not. only to the deaf of this Nation but to 
all of the people of this country. 

I am the product of the education of the 
deaf. After all, what my parents knew and 
learned came from those like you who are 
dedicated to the teaching of the deaf. In 
turn, they became teachers of the deaf. 

As has been indicated, I am the son of 
deaf parents. Here at this school where we 
meet tonight my mother and father came 
many years ago for their education. Later, 
both of them devoted a major part of their 
lives in helping to teach deaf children. Here 
they met, married, and made their first 
home just across the avenue on which this 
campus fronts. I was born in that home and 
spent many hours in play on this campus. 

I used the sign language before I learned 
to talk vocally. The first friends I ever knew 
were deaf. Some of the oldest and most loyal 
friends I ever had were deaf. While there 
are few of them left on this earth, my family 
and I never had better or more understand- 
ing friends than those with whom my father 
and mother were assoicated at this school for 
more than half a century. 

I believe I have had as good an opportu- 
nity to observe deaf people as anyone. I 
have known the deaf as parents. I have had 
an opportunity to observe them as teachers, 
and I have also seen them engaged in almost 
every type of vocation known to man, and I 
know them as patriotic and honorable 
citizens. 

I need not tell you that the deaf possess 
more determination and perseverance than 
the average. As you know, they seem to have 
a fierce determination that their children 
shall grow up as upright and honorable peo- 
ple and receive the best education possible. 
Iam proud of my heritage as a son of deaf 
parents, 

You know one can never tell what might 
happen because of background and associa- 
tion. Dr. J. W. Blattner was a long time 
teacher of the deaf and administrator in 
this field. Some of you may have known 
him. He taught here at this school, was 
its principal, and later served as superin- 
tendent of the Oklahoma School for the 
Deaf. My mother thought he was one of 
the greatest men who ever lived. Many 
times during our lifetime she would tell me 
what Dr. Blattner had told her about some 
given experience and would quote what he 
said as “doctrine.” 

After he retired, he and Mrs, Blattner 
moved back to Austin. After I had first 
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been elected to the Congress and Mrs. 
Thornberry, the children, my mother and I 
were getting ready to go to Washington, Dr. 
Blattner came out to our house. He came 
walking down the sidewalk to our door, tell- 
ing me that he expected me to go on the 
board of directors of Gallaudet College. I 
was not at all sure that I understood him. 
I had heard, of course, of Gallaudet, but I 
had no idea that I could be a member of its 
Board. He explained to me that two Mem- 
bers of the Congress and one from the U.S. 
Senate served on the Board. As soon as I 
came to Congress, I called Dr, Elstad but I 
found there were already two Members of 
Congress on the Board. A short time later, 
in 1949, a vacancy occurred. I went to my 
dear friend, the great and revered Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, who readily agreed to appoint 
me to the Board where I have been proud to 
serve ever since. 

Many of you here at this conference are 
extremely interested in Gallaudet College 
and know of the progress which we have 
been able to make in the building program 
at Gallaudet. Perhaps some of you have 
visited the campus recently and have seen 
the great change which has been brought 
about in the last 10 years. The first new 
construction, I believe, was in 1952 and 
1953 when the Congress appropriated $131,- 
000 for the construction of an annex to Ken- 
dall School. Incidentally, this was the first 
new construction on the campus of Gal- 
laudet College since 1917 when the girls’ 
dormitory, Fowler Hall, was completed. 

After the annex to Kendall School was 
completed, the new library was constructed 
in 1955. You may recall that the alumni 
of Gallaudet College furnished the inspira- 
tion for this building by giving $141,000 for 
this purpose. To this amount was added 
$250,000, the amount appropriated by the 
Congress. 

To show you what has happened at Gal- 
laudet since 1949, I would like to point out 
that in 1949, the Congress appropriated 
$393,805 for salaries and expenses. In the 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1963 which 
the House has just passed, is provided the 
sum of $1,410,000 for salaries and nses. 

Again, in 1949, enrolled in Gallaudet were 
200 students and 9 graduate students. En- 
rolled now are 464 students and 28 graduate 
students. Anticipated for next fall are 593 
students and 40 graduate students. I am 
sure you will agree with me that Gallaudet 
has made great progress. 

Along with this has come, of course, more 
budget control by the Bureau of the Budget. 
The college has been required in order to 
obtain these funds and these buildings to 
change its method of scholarships to stu- 
dents. Properly, the Bureau of the Budget 
feels that the college should require parents 
of these students to contribute to their chil- 
dren's education to the extent they are able. 

From your program I note that you will 
spend tomorrow afternoon in a review of 
research. It seems to me that this is im- 
portant. I am glad that at Gallaudet a 
great deal of emphasis is being placed on 
research into deafness and I know Dr. Frisina 
will give you a good report on what is being 
done in this field. Let me also call atten- 
tion to the Counseling Center for the Deaf 
which was established by Gallaudet College 
under the terms of a U.S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation demonstration project. 

Those of us who have a direct responsi- 
bility for Gallaudet College are proud of 
what has been accomplished, but we are not 
satisfied. We want to accomplish even more 
for the deaf in the days to come. We want 
your help and your support. After all, nei- 
ther the college nor your school exists for 
the benefit of board members, administra- 
tors, faculty, or the alumni. They must 
serve the welfare of the deaf children who 
are to become like those who have gone be- 
fore them, useful and worthwhile citizens 
of our Republic. 
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While you will spend time Thursday morn- 
ing in a discussion of Public Law 87-276, 
which authorizes grants for the training of 
teachers for the deaf, I would like briefly to 
refer to it here, if I may. 

All of us realize the great need for trained 
teachers of the deaf. The enactment of this 
law will certainly help to meet this need. 

You will be glad to know that the Con- 
gress has already appropriated $1,500,000 to 
be allocated during this fiscal year ending 
in July 1962, for use during the school year, 
1962-63. This week the House provided an 
additional $1,500,000 for the next fiscal year. 
I do not believe it is necessary for me to go 
into the procedure which will be followed in 
making grants for scholarships and for sup- 
port to those schools which will train these 
new teachers since that will apparently be 
discussed next Thursday. 

At the same time it must be heartening 
to you to know that the Congress has recog- 
nized this great need and that there is now 
at last a program which can meet that need. 

I could not close this speech without pay- 
ing a deserved tribute to those of you who 
have dedicated your very lives to the educa- 
tion of the deaf of this Nation. 

Of course, it seems at times that your 
efforts receive little recognition outside of 
the institutions which you serve. Too often, 
the pay is not commensurate with the tre- 
mendous tasks you perform. 

Yet, when we see the tremendous progress 
which has taken place in the field of the 
education of the deaf in the last few years 
and when we know that we will see greater 
opportunities for research and improvement 
in methods of education of the deaf in the 
coming years, the challenge to you must 
seem inspiring indeed. 

As you proceed in your deliberations in 
this conference, I hope you will accept the 
challenge—an acceptance which is required 
if we are to serve our beloved country in 
this day and time—the challenge to rise 
above the temptation to be satisfied with 
mediocre education of the deaf. This is a 
luxury which our Nation can no longer af- 
ford whether we talk about education of the 
deaf or the education of the hearing. 

This seems to be a time when trouble and 
turmoil exist throughout the world. 

One cannot look at a newspaper without 
recognizing that in many parts of the world 
people are uneasy and in conflict. What 
happens in Laos, in West Berlin, in Africa, 
in South America, yes, and even in outer 
space, affects you and me and our children. 

Sometimes each of us is tempted to say 
that we cannot do anything about these 
problems—that the deaf child cannot do 
anything about these problems. There is one 
thing each of us can do—and that is—to do 
the best we can in our job in our individual 
sphere—in the performance of our own re- 
sponsibility. 

This Nation and the free world are in 
great need of the talents of every person. 

And in times when you feel discouraged 
by the obstacles, the problems, and the diffi- 
culties with which you are faced in your 
responsibilities in the field of education of 
the deaf, let us not forget what the Master 
said about how we would be judged on His 
return to this earth. You will remember 
we are not to be judged by the power we 
obtain, the prestige we achieve, or the wealth 
we accumulate. You will recall that He 
will come in all His glory with His holy an- 
gels and sit on His throne. Then we will 
be gathered before Him and we will be sep- 
arated as a shepherd divides his sheep from 
the goats. And on His right will be gathered 
the sheep and on His left the goats. And 
He will bless those on His right and say 
they are to inherit the Kingdom prepared 
from the foundation of the world because 
when they fed the hungered, gave drink to 
the thirsty, clothed the naked, took in the 
stranger, and came to the sick and those 
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in prison, the least of His brethren, they 
did it unto Him. 

This is the judgment to which you and 
those associated with you in a noble cause 
are entitled and certainly will receive if you 
carry out the challenge which is yours. 

May this conference serve to inspire you 
in your answer to that challenge. 

Thank you. 


U.S. Senator Robert S. Kerr Honored by 
Salem College With Degree of Doctor 
of Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, our 
colleague, ROBERT S. Kerr, the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma, was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of hu- 
manities by Salem College at commence- 
ment exercises in West Virginia on Fri- 
day, June 8. 

It was my privilege to present Senator 
Kerr for this honor, serving in my ca- 
pacity as a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the splendid institution of 
higher learning with a student enroll- 
ment of more than 750 young men and 
young women from our State and sev- 
eral other States and some foreign 
countries. 

President Duane Hurley and T. Ed- 
ward Davis, president of the governing 
board, assisted in the impressive cere- 
monies of degree granting. Col. Paul G. 
Benedum, president of the Claude 
Worthington Benedum Foundation and a 
leader in the oil and gas industry, spoke 
at the graduation exercises and also at 
the dinner in Clarksburg, on the evening 
before, at a dinner in recognition of 
the welcome guest. 

Mr. President, the more than 800 citi- 
zens present at commencement were ap- 
preciative of the Senator’s remarks. 
That others, including the Members of 
Congress, may read this challenge, I ask 
unanimous consent to include the speech, 
and to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD my words in presenting 
Senator Kerr for the degree. 

There being no objection, the address 
and remarks were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UTILIZING HUMAN AND PHYSICAL RESOURCES 
(By Senator Roperr S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, 

Salem College, Salem, W. Va., commence- 

ment exercises, June 8, 1962) 

Senator RANDOLPH, President Hurley, hon- 
ored guests, facutly members, graduates, 
and degree earners of 1962, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, thank you. 

To be present at a commencement exer- 
cise is always a great privilege. I am sin- 
cerely grateful for this opportunity to meet 
and visit with this handsome and impressive 
assemblage, the 1962 graduates of this fine 
college and their families and friends. 

I am grateful because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to gain inspiration and to renew my 
hopes and my faith in the future. 

This is a proud and unforgettable hour for 
those of you who earned the degrees being 
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awarded today by Salem College. It is a 
proud hour, also, for your loved ones and 
for the faculty and patrons of the college. 
To me, you are more than a graduating class. 
You are part of that gallant throng, the 
countless thousands of this year's college 
and university graduates. You are about to 
move into the mainstream of life, into the 
bloodstream of this Nation's existence. You 
will add much to its reservoir of mental, 
physical, and spiritual resources. You will 
be a mighty transfusion of imagination, vi- 
tality, and power. 

To reach this point of departure, this sta- 
tion of achievement and opportunity, re- 
quired great devotion and great effort on 
your part. Only the diligent and dedicated 
drink fully at the fountain of knowledge. 
Here at Salem, the fountain fiows freely. 
Diligence and dedication are here in great 
abundance. 

Yes, this college has grown and developed 
as the needs of the community, the State, 
and the Nation have grown and developed. 
The record, in this instance, goes back to 
1886. The founders of Salem College saw it 
as an instrument to attain the best possible 
utilization of the human and physical re- 
sources for the development of the com- 
munity, the State, and the Nation. 

The productive and creative character of 
the faith of the founders of Salem College 
is evidenced by you who are graduating 
today. 

There have been many changes on this 
campus down through the years; changes in 
curriculum, changes in emphasis, changes 
for the better. The philosopher Heraclitus 
in 513 B.C, said, “There is nothing permanent 
except change.” 

To organize and develop human and phys- 
ical resources for the betterment of our 
world, the inevitability of change must be 
taken into account. Physical resources 
change. Human beings change—constantly 
for the better, we hope. But the basic re- 
source which God made available to man 
does not change. 

The Apostle Paul summarized our spir- 
itual resources in three enduring and cher- 
ished words: Faith, hope, and charity. 

True, the great apostle named three hu- 
man manifestations—hope and charity, in 
addition to faith. And he told us, “The 
greatest of these is charity.” Yet we know 
there would be neither hope nor charity 
without faith. 

Faith blesses no creature save man. 
Therefore, I would pay tribute to faith and 
particularly the strongest and most vital 
faith—that of the human being in God. Of 
such faith is born courage; undying and 
immutable courage. 

The most deadly enemy to human happi- 
ness is fear: Fear of the present, fear of the 
future, fear of the known, fear of the un- 
known. Faith smashes the shackles of fear, 
frees us from its imprisonment, replaces its 
paralysis with unlimited power. 

Yes, Iam grateful for the unexcelled bless- 
ing of faith—in our God, in our country, in 
our free institutions, in ourselves. 

Reinforced and fortified by faith, we can 
live safely and happily amid the astonishing 
realities of today and face the fabulous pre- 
dictables of tomorrow. We can also antici- 
pate the astounding unpredictables of the 
unknown future with unshakable serenity. 

Thus, priceless unchanging faith endures 
and enables us to live on in a world of con- 
stant change. 

Throughout all history those beings and 
things which have resisted and refused ad- 
justment to change have been destroyed or 
have vanished. 

Animals and vegetation which could not 
adjust have become extinct. The mighty 
mastodons, the fearsome dinosaurs which 
once majestically roamed and dominated 
the earth, ceased to exist eons and eons 
ago. Why? They could neither change nor 
adjust to an environment which required 
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change. Many instances of known decline 
and extinction of animal species include the 
Arizona elk, the great auk, the Labrador 
duck, the passenger pigeon, the Carolina 
parakeet, the Eskimo curlew, and the health 
hen. Species which have a perilously low 
level are the sea otter, the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker, the white-winged dove, the trum- 
peter swan, and the California condor. At 
one time in the early years of this century 
the American bison came close to extinction, 
because man brought changes to its environ- 
ment, specifically, the high-powered, long- 
range rifle, with which it could not compete. 
Man himself changed his rules and laws to 
protect the buffalo, In more recent times, 
changes in public policy designed to pro- 
tect the majestic whooping crane have been 
put into effect. 

Our scientists have found, through the 
study of fossils, that many types of plant 
life have vanished, and others have fiour- 
ished and multiplied, because of changes in 
climate or other environmental factors. 
Among plants, the most famous example of 
a living fossil is the ginkgo tree, the only re- 
maining species of the once widespread or- 
der of Ginkgaloes abundant in ages long 
past. The ginkgo would probably have been 
extinct in recent centuries were it not for 
the protection of man in the temple gardens 
of the Orient. 

Governments which have failed to meet 
the changing or expanding requirements of 
people have been defeated, overthrown, or 
destroyed. 

Perhaps it would not be too facetious to 
point out that, as a U.S. Senator, I try to 
keep this in mind. Principles do not change, 
but policies do, and I change my approach 
to the problems of Government sometimes, 
lest the people of Oklahoma decide to 
change a Senator. 

In West Virginia, I am sure, the same rule 
holds, 

In Washington every day we see changes in 
policies and approach proposed which would 
have far-reaching consequences for us all. 
Our system of government is built upon a 
philosophy of constant change and improve- 
ment. 

The story of ancient Egypt, 4,000 or 5,000 
years ago, may be taken as the classic model 
of a government incapable of change. The 
god-Pharaohs, by the very nature of their 
attitude toward their office, could not be 
reasoned with, nor enter into negotiations 
as equals with other powers. Compromise 
in any form was the one thing a Pharaoh 
could not accept. Hence, the great Egyptian 
rulers, able as they were, were shackled by 
an outlook on life that ultimately proved 
their downfall. They were mighty military 
conquerors, but their governments were built 
on blind force. 

Thousands of years later Napoleon made 
the same mistake. He should have known 
that the basic essential ingredient to na- 
tional unity and strength is brotherhood and 
mutual tolerance. Napoleon did consolidate 
much of the gains of the great political rev- 
olution of 1789; he left his people a fine 
code of law, but he failed, in the words of 
another great French soldier, Foch, to per- 
ceive that man is not above his Creator, and 
in the end his countrymen turned against 
him like a Roman mob on a wounded gladi- 
ator, and his empire is now one with Nineveh 
and Tyre. 

The bough which cannot bend is broken, 
the vessel which cannot adjust to its freezing 
contents, bursts. 

We will all agree, I am sure, that the world 
of today changes with awesome speed. The 
advancement of science and technology pro- 
ceeds at ever-increasing speed, creating pres- 
sure and strain on statesmen and political 
philosophies geared to a slower pace. More 
efficient machines of transportation and com- 
munications bring us new comforts and con- 
veniences. They also create more complicat- 
ed political and moral problems. 
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This past 16 months, since I became chair- 
man of the Senate Space Committee. I have 
come to understand better the great forces 
for change that are at work in today’s world. 
The President's special message to the Con- 
gress in May of last year pointed up the 
situation. Who would have dreamed, only 
a few short years ago, that a President of the 
United States would urge us all to join in a 
national effort to send a manned ex- 
pedition to the moon in this decade? Who 
could have understood then, though we all 
understand him well today, had he said in 
1952 that such an effort would mean “in a 
very real sense, it will not be one man going 
to the moon—it will be an entire Nation. 
For all of us must work to put him there.” 

What a challenge we face. What an ex- 
citing adventure. Already we have been 
dazzled by the amazing achievements of our 
scientists, not only those engaged in manned 
space programs, but by the researchers who 
have developed new medicines and medical 
techniques, new products designed to make 
our food more plentiful and more enjoy- 
able, our clothing more serviceable, our 
homes more comfortable. I predict that the 
greatly expanding research in the life 
sciences now underway on many fronts will 
result in a 10-year extension of the average 
lifespan of the people of this country, within 
your lifetimes. 

Consider our food production for a mo- 
ment. Here in this great country, only 1 
worker in 10 is now engaged in producing 
food, feed, and fiber, yet we have vast sur- 
pluses of many commodities. Behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains the picture is 
far different. Regimentation and brute force 
are no substitutes for the freedom which 
gives our farmers initiative and enterprise. 
Simple statistics prove this, for in the com- 
munistic world 7 out of 10 workers are en- 
gaged in agriculture, yet food is short and 
millions starve. Escape seems their only 
salvation. 

It has become crystal clear that many of 
the research projects underway in connec- 
tion with space exploration will lead to crea- 
tion of new industries, businesses, products, 
and services. Certainly, this new age of 
discovery will have profound effects upon our 
educational system. Learning must be em- 
phasized more and more, and you who re- 
ceive diplomas here today are aware, I am 
sure, that your learning must and will con- 
tinue throughout your lives. 

To meet the needs of our complex eco- 
nomic system, plus the burdens this Nation 
has assumed as the leader of the free world 
and the protector of the peace of the entire 
world, many of you will continue your for- 
mal education. Highly specialized, highly 
trained people are needed in many fields. 
Just how complex and demanding our needs 
are was spelled out for the Congress recently 
by Dr. James Van Allen, the famous Iowa 
physicist who discovered the radiation belt 
around the earth that bears his name. Dr. 
Van Allen said that the graduate schools of 
the universities of this Nation now are train- 
ing only about a dozen persons a year who 
qualify for doctor’s degrees covering the en- 
tire range of the space sciences. 

I have spoken much about science and 
technology and how it affects our future, but 
I would not want to leave the impression 
that I consider science and technology the 
highest or even the ultimate goals of man- 
kind, 

Look about you, young friends, and ob- 
serve yourselves. Each of you, each scrubbed 
and shining individual, represents a glorious 
combination of science and art. I look into 
the lovely faces of the young women of this 
graduating class, and into the handsome 
faces of the young men, and am reminded 
once more that the art of Christian living 
remains our basic and ultimate objective. 
Science is the willing handmaiden of all art, 
including the art of living. What young 
man and woman among you, I might ask in 
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an impersonal vein, did not use the old re- 
liable chemistry of soap and water to spruce 
up for this big event? Even now, the peo- 
ple of the United States, with the help of 
their scientific experts, have launched a 
project to preserve—and to spruce up, so to 
speak—the remnants of ancient Egyptian art 
and artifacts that are about to be inundated 
by the huge new reservoirs on the upper 
reaches of the Nile. 

But it is the art of Christian logic, the 
fundamental truths derived from faith in 
God, that will save and preserve this Nation. 
This is the art of thinking and feeling which, 
if we are fortunate, we learn from infancy 
from God-fearing mothers and fathers. The 
art of brotherly love transcends all other, it 
finds constant expression in the friendly 
smile, the warm handshake, the understand- 
ing word. 

This art, then, the art of Christian living, 
has reached an alltime high in our Nation. 
Never in the recorded history of mankind 
have human values been held so high as they 
are held today in the United States of 
America. 

We take pride in the loving care with 
which we conduct our civic campaigns for 
our numerous charitable institutions, our 
youth organizations, our cultural activities. 
Our churches are at the core of our society, 
and the political institutions which protect 
our freedoms, our rights as individuals, and 
our opportunities for development, could 
not exist without their fundamental, spirit- 
ual ingredient. 

The most stupendous physical struggle in 
all history is now being waged between the 
two most powerful nations of all times. 
Soviet Russia and the United States are 
spending tens of billions of dollars each year 
building more deadly engines of human de- 
struction—what an awesome tragedy. What 
a glorious world we could build if these bil- 
lions and this effort could be used, under 
God, for the betterment of mankind instead 
of for his possible destruction. 

The good scientist knows better than the 
artist, perhaps, that scientific roots of the 
tree of knowledge would rot and die but for 
the spiritual blossoms that grace its 
branches. The English biologist, Thomas 
Huxley, listed the changes that would have 
to occur before we could dispense with art. 
He said: “When men no longer love nor hate; 
when suffering causes no pity, and the tale 
of great deeds ceases to thrill, when the lily 
of the fleld shall seem no longer more beauti- 
fully arrayed than Solomon in all his glory, 
and the awe has vanished from the snow- 
capped peak and deep ravine, then indeed 
science may have the world to itself, but it 
will not be because the monster has devoured 
art, but because one side of human nature is 
dead, and because men have lost the half of 
their ancient and present attributes.” 

These are reassuring words. Man does love 
justice still, and despises injustice and tyr- 
anny. Tales of great deeds do thrill us, and 
the lily of the field still charms us more 
than the glitter of manmade chromium. 
Beauties of nature, the snowy peak, the ma- 
jestic prairie and the quiet ravine, these and 
all other evidences of God's artful grace, 
were never in greater demand. The beauty 
of nature is the chief delight of man, be he 
or she a scientist in a laboratory, a worker 
in the field or mill, the professional or busi- 
ness man or woman, or the homemaker. 

The unchanging nature of man with his re- 
source of faith, and the unchanging truth of 
his God in heaven, give us a yardstick by 
which to measure the constant changes 
wrought by nature and by knowledge. My 
father used to paraphrase a verse or two 
from Proverbs: “By knowledge, God created 
the heavens and earth.” 

By knowledge, linked to his unshakable 
faith in God, man will marshal his physical 
resources and man will inherit the earth. 
The knowledge that enables us to utilize our 
resources may change, but the rock of ages— 
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faith—changes not at all. I bid you: Keep 

the faith—faith, the one resource that gives 

value to all resources. 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, IN PRESENT- 
ING THE HONORABLE ROBERT S. Kerr, U.S. 
SENATOR FROM OKLAHOMA, FOR THE HONOR- 
ARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF HUMANITIES AT 
COMMENCEMENT OF SALEM COLLEGE, SALEM, 
W. VA., JUNE 8, 1962 
President Hurley, members of the board 

and the faculty, men and women of the class 
of 1962, and cherished friends, we live in a 
world beset by tension and change; yet there 
are also challenge and faith. Perhaps never 
before have we faced such far-reaching prob- 
lems or been threatened by such awful con- 
sequences should we fail. In the span of 
60 years we have seen transition from a 
horse and buggy, gaslight economy to one 
of moonshots, orbital flights, and vast tech- 
nological growth. And the need for continu- 
ing expansion has never been more pro- 
nounced, 

We are locked in an international struggle 
with Communist forces, and therefore cannot 
afford a lapse in our development. To do 
so would be to encourage some other nation 
to attain economic or technological superi- 
ority, thereby placing us at tremendous dis- 
advantage in the cold war, and threatening 
our national security. As a consequence, 
this is the time to use the capabilities with 
which we have been blessed. 

The theme of this week of commencement 
activities is “Utilization of Resources for 
World Betterment.” The Member of the 
Senate of the United States who well per- 
sonifies that worthy aim is the forthright 
senior Senator from Oklahoma. His life, 
embodying service to citizen and country, 
success in business and public affairs, and 
depth of character and personal conviction, 
bears eloquent testimony not only to his 
own talent and initiative—which are truly 
unmeasurable—but also to the yet free so- 
ciety in which we live, and the opportunities 
its holds for the individual. 

Rosert S. Kerr once was a magazine sales- 
man, but now he has reached an eminent 
position in the world of industry. This stal- 
wart American was born in a log cabin and 
reared on a farm, but today he is among 
the most respected and influential leaders 
of this Republic. He is wisely utilizing his 
resources, 

The man whom we hood this morning 
with the degree of doctor of humanities has 
ably served his State and Nation in posi- 
tions of challenge and responsibility for 
more than two decades. After a term as 
Governor of Oklahoma for 4 years, he was 
elected to the Senate of the United States 
in 1948, and reelected in 1954 and 1960. 
Senator Kerr is respected by his colleagues 
for his demonstrated ability to develop a 
penetrating analysis of legislation—a qual- 
ity which is an aid to sound consideration 
and solution of entangling problems. Like- 
wise, he is known as one who has no peers 
in debate. His colleagues admire him as an 
astute and highly successful manager of leg- 
islation in committees of the Senate and in 
the forum of the Senate. 

Throughout his courageous career in pub- 
lic service Senator Kerr has demonstrated a 
rare understanding of the vital importance 
of conservation, and has promoted vigorous 
action to insure that natural resources are 
not wasted, but are placed to the best pos- 
sible use. He brings this same conscientious 
awareness to his chairmanship of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences—a group which will have mounting 
influence upon this Nation’s participation 
in the enlargement of known environmental 
frontiers. He is the ranking majority mem- 
ber of both the Finance Committee and the 
Committee on Public Works. No other leg- 
islator holds such high rank on three major 
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Senate committees. Senator Kerr is recog- 
nized for his regular attendance at commit- 
tee meetings. It is added testimony to his 
genius that he is able to fit so many exact- 
ing activities into a demanding schedule. 

Meaningful as have been the accomplish- 
ments of our noted and influential guest, a 
simple story from his personal life will 
reveal the true force of character and insight 
which he so richly possesses, and for which 
Salem College honors him. It illustrates 
Bos Kerr’s regard for his fellow man, and 
his firm belief that ultimate success lies in 
the development of our own personal re- 
sources. 

While Governor of Oklahoma and on a 
tour of the State prisons, Senator KERR 
learned of a Negro murderer who was seek- 
ing parole. The man had established an 
outstanding conduct record in prison, and 
had taken up the ministry, attempting to 
bring the words of God to fellow inmates. 
Convinced that the prisoner was worthy of 
an opportunity to serve the community, and 
to repay in more positive terms the debt he 
owed society, the Governor became instru- 
mental in securing his parole. 

When released, the man was offered em- 
ployment in the Governor's house with truly 
heartwarming results. Not only did this re- 
habilitated individual loyally serve until his 
death, but he continued in the ministry, ris- 
ing to a position of responsibility in his de- 
nomination and exerting a worthwhile and 
lasting influence for good. 

Because Bos Kerr envisioned in this hu- 
man being a dedication, a determination, a 
potential, a resource—the man became, not 
a bitter reminder of life within prison walls, 
but a constant beneficial force in the lives of 
his neighbors, Surely this is utilization of 
resources at the highest level. 

And so, with knowledge of his conscien- 
tious service to his country, with respect for 
his courage in upholding the sacred ideals of 
our , and with gratitude for his 
example as friend and humanitarian, and 
Christian statesman, we welcome the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma into the Salem Col- 
lege family. 

It is a personal privilege and an official 
obligation joyfully embraced to propose U.S. 
Senator ROBERT S. Kerr for the degree of 
doctor of humanities. 


Memorial Day, 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, each 
year members of the Red Lion, Pa., 
American Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars posts combine efforts in ar- 
ranging a commemorative program for 
Memorial Day. 

Following a street parade, appropri- 
ate services were conducted this year in 
Red Lion Park where a beautiful and 
well-kept memorial has been erected in 
honor of those from the community who 
gave their all in two World Wars and 
Korea. 

Raymond R. Smith, Esq., was master 
of ceremonies. 

Dr. Oliver Kirk Maurer, pastor of the 
United Church of Christ, offered this in- 
vocation: 

Eternal God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and our Father, we pause and turn 
to Thee on this Memorial Day. We thank 
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Thee for memory and for the vital part it 
plays in life. As we remember the yester- 
days, we are mindful of the faith of our 
forefathers and their willingness to risk all, 
that here we might have a land of freedom, 
where everyone might worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience. 

As we pause to remember those who have 
gone before, we are mindful and grateful for 
their devotion and the efforts they put forth 
to give us this great and wonderful coun- 
try of freedom and opportunity. We re- 
member those, O God, who have struggled 
and died on fields of battle to protect and 
preserve those things which have contrib- 
uted so much to make this a great, grand, 
and glorious nation. Help us, O God, to 
hold aloft the torch they have handed us. 
We pray, O God, that we may give ourselves 
with might and main, devotion and untir- 
ing effort, to prove ourselves worthy of that 
which we have received from those who have 
gone on before. Help us, O God, to give 
ourselves in untiring effort and with every 
devotion to keep this country great and to 
pass the torch of freedom and opportunity, 
burning brightly, to those who will follow 
after us in the tomorrows. 

O God, bless the speaker of this hour. 
Help him to bring to us that truth which 
will make us more grateful, more loyal, and 
more helpful citizens of this great and 
glorious Nation. May the ceremonies of this 
hour be a fitting tribute to those who have 
helped to make this country great, an honor 
to Thee, O God, and a blessing to all who 
have assembled. This we pray in the name 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


My remarks made on the occasion of 
this Memoriai Day follow: 


MemoriaAL Day 1962 


One of the bloody conflicts of the Civil 
War was the Battle of Shiloh. It was fought 
April 6-7, 1862, and pitted 37,000 Con- 
federate troops against 55,000 Union soldiers. 
It was in this battle the Confederate gen- 
eral, Albert Sidney Johnston, lost his life. 
On the afternoon of the second day General 
Beauregard, who was then in command, 
ordered his troops to withdraw. 

The Battle of Shiloh was a vital link 
in the chain of victories which won the 
Mississippi Valley for the Union. It was, 
however, won rt a terrible price. The Union 
Army lost 13,047 men while 10,°99 Con- 
federates fell in battle. Many of the fallen 
Confederates and a few Union soldiers were 
carried across the State line and buried in 
Mississippi. 

In April 1863, the agony of Shiloh was 
a year old. A group of women, led by Miss 
Matt Morton, started placing spring flowers 
on the graves of their southern soldier dead. 
Two Union graves were discovered and they, 
too, were decorated. 

The site is now known as Friendship 
Cemetery and is probably the cradle of 
our Memorial Day observance. 

In 1868 Gen. John A. Logan, commander 
in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
issued an order designating May 30 as the 
day graves of soldiers should be decorated. 
Special services at Arlington constituted the 
first official observance of the day. 

Memorial Day 1962 holds a special signif- 
icance for all Americans. It is well that we 
pause and renew our pledge of allegiance to 
this Nation and to the countless numbers 
who made the supreme sacrifice in order 
that we may enjoy the liberty and freedom 
we have. 

Today we are living in a time of un- 
precedented unrest, danger, and peril. 
Nothing is secure. The world is sitting on 
a powder keg anc a war could be triggered 
in seconds. 

By the same token, we are living in times 
of unprecedented challenges and opportuni- 
ties and it becomes our grave responsibility 
to see to it that our technical and scientific 
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knowledge is used constructively and not 
for the purpose of destroying others and 
ourselves also. Lieutenant Colonel Glenn ex- 
presses it beautifully in these words: “As our 
knowledge of the universe in which we live 
increases, may God grant us the wisdom 
and guidance to use it wisely.” 

Universal peace is the goal toward which 
all must strive. It is essential, however, 
that in a democratic society we remain free 
and to maintain that freedom we must fight 
and die if need be as did those millions of 
valiant Americans to whom we pay tribute 
on this Memorial Day. As we pause to do 
this, may we not merely make it another 
holiday, but a day of rededication for all 
Americans. The price of preserving freedom 
in the past has been appalling, yet all 
would pale into insignificance should the 
existing armed might of the world be 
brought into action. 

Out of World War I came this clear call to 
you and to me: 


“We are the dead. 
Take up our quarrel with the foe. 
To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch, be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


Almost one-half century has passed since 
we received that command, We have had 
two terrible and devastating wars. The vet- 
erans of World War II and Korea replied in 
these words: 


“Sleep on ye brave 
Your flaming torch aloft we bear. 
With burning heart an oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through 
To crush the foe or sleep with you 
In Flanders fields.” 


It is our grave responsibility to see to it 
that never again shall more sleep “in Flan- 
ders fields.” 

Do we actually and sincerely appreciate the 
N we enjoy or the heritage that is 
ours 

Gen. Omar Bradley defined it in these 
words: “Freedom; no word was ever en 
that has held out greater hope, demanded 
greater sacrifice, needed more to be nurtured, 
blessed more the giver, damned more its 
destroyer, or comes closer to being God's 
will on earth. May Americans ever be its 
protector.” 

Another has said: “Freedom is America’s 
most cherished possession.” It will survive 
only if you and I and Americans everywhere 
become more gravely concerned about that 
force seeking to d it—communism. It 
is a great privilege to enjoy freedom. It is 
your responsibility and mine to preserve it 
for the next and succeeding generations. 

What does the flag of freedom mean to 
you? I heard John Glenn say recently: “I 
know I still get a hard-to-define feeling 
down inside when the flag goes by; and I 
know that all of you do, too.” 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling tells this story: “Years 
ago, in Smithfield, an Ohio village made 
famous as the home of the five fighting 
McCooks of the War Between the States, 
I addressed a Memorial Day service, enter- 
tained in the home of the Presbyterian 
minister, the Reverend Mr. Love, I was 
seated with the family at the breakfast 
table when, in response to a knock at the 
front door, the pastor brought into the room 
a small boy who lived in the coal mine 
town—the tipple town—just under the hill. 
The miners were all foreigners and only 
the children who had enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of our schools spoke our lan- 
guage. This boy was timid and half- 
afraid. Said he: ‘My father has a band 
and the band would like to play for your 
parade. They would like to play patriotic 
music and follow the flag. My father 
doesn’t speak English but he sent me to ask 
whether you would grant his request and to 
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say that he and his friends would be very 
proud. Very grateful and very happy to 
march and play.“ The boy’s voice trembled 
then as he concluded: ‘My father loves the 
flag, too, sir, and he wants to be a good 
American. I am an American, sir, because I 
was born under the flag.“ 

Many of us might well reaffirm our faith 
in the freedom we enjoy lest those to whom 
Doctor Poling referred and who lived under 
other flags but are now enjoying what 
we take for granted, show greater devo- 
tion than do we. Do we as individuals 
understand and work for the preserva- 
tion of good government? Are we fa- 
miliar with our traditional ideals and 
practices of the past which we want to 
preserve because we believe they are right 
and worthwhile? Are we true to the spirit 
and devotion of our Founding Fathers and 
Mothers? They would not allow others to 
do for them what they could and should do 
for themselves. They did not look to gov- 
ernment to supply their every need. They 
understood and practiced individual respon- 
sibility. Are we today forgetting the basic 
principles which are our heritage? 

Memorial Day 1962. What about Memorial 
Day in 1972, 1982, 1992? 

We face grave threats. Not all are nu- 
clear. Listen to the words of a young girl 
student who wrote a colleague of mine: 
“In my history class we have been learning 
about the beginnings of communism and 
the tactics Communists use in their search 
for world power. Even though I am not of 
voting age, I wanted to let you know that 
I want you to do all you can to stop the 
Communists from taking over our country. 
I don’t want to live under these tyrants. 
I love my country and would sooner die 
than see it taken over by Communists. 

“America is their No. 1 target. We stand 
for everything they hate. I try to do my 
part in bringing up the standards of patriot- 
ism here by hanging out the flag on all 
legal holidays. Could you, please, see if you 
could do something to make people hang 
out the flag and play the national anthem. 
If we don’t show we love our country how 
will the rest of the world know we love 
America, Our country is the greatest on 
the earth. We should do everything we can 
to stop communism’s spread and display to 
the rest of the world Americans love their 
country and would rather die than live 
under communism.” 

Here, then, is a threat that is very real 
and presents a serious challenge we cannot 
ignore. Will you join with this young girl 
in raising the cry, or sit complacently by 
and allow our heritage to deteriorate? 

The threat from within is just as real 
and just as serious as that from without. 
For obvious reasons I shall not discuss it 
here. 

There are forces in the world who would 
destroy us. As those we honor today gave 
their last full measure of devotion, we, too, 
must face the foe with grim determination. 
May we always hold high the ideals for 
which brave men sacrificed. We can do no 
less than see to it that our honored dead 
shall not have died in vain. 


Bow low, fair clouds, and kiss the earth, 
Where human freedom had her birth, 
Where heroes struggled in the fight, 

And patriots died for human right. 

Bow low, and rainbow glories shed 

Above a nation’s gallant dead, 

Then bear the news o’er land and sea, 
Earth’s fettered millions may be free. 


Fly low, bright birds with painted wings, 
And join the song a nation sings, 

A glad, and sacred jubilee, 

For God has set his people free. 

Sing of the flag with starry field, 

Sing of the eagle and the shield, 

Sing of the victories of peace, 

Sing of the time when wars shall cease. 
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Bloom on, sweet flowers, thy perfume shed 
Above each soldier's lowly bed, 

Kind nature’s fairest tribute bring, 

And clothe each mound with flowers of 


spring. 
Look up, with loving, dewy eyes, 
Into the blue recording skies, 
And pledge in red, and white, and blue, 
That May flowers ever will be true. 


Let all the people gather near, 

And bow themselves with reverent fear, 
For God with mighty, outstretched hand 
Has graciously redeemed our land. 

Come, peace, and spread they sheltering 


g. 
Come, love, thy sweetest tribute bring. 
Come, all, and join a sacred lay 
To celebrate Memorial Day. 
ANNIE IBSITTENMEYER. 


Cadet John H. Fagan, Jr., of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., Tops 1962 Military Acad- 
emy Graduating Class as No. 1 West 
Point Cadet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens of Northampton, Mass., in my con- 
gressional district, were indeed as proud 
as I was last week when their native 
son, Cadet John H. Fagan, Jr., whom I 
appointed to the U.S. Military Academy, 
received his diploma from President 
Kennedy as the No. 1 man in his class 
at West Point. 

Cadet Fagan had been a 4-year honor 
student at the Military Academy and he 
topped his class in 3 of the 4 years at 
West Point. As the No. 1 man in 
the 1962 graduating class, he received 
the Francis Vinton Greene Memorial 
Award. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Fagan, of 21 Fifth Avenue, 
Northampton. During his 4 years at 
West Point he was a member of the Rig 
and Crest Committee, secretary of the 
French Language Club, a Roman Catho- 
lic chapel acolyte, and a member of the 
staff of the Pointer, the cadet magazine. 

Mr. Speaker, I was unable to go to 
West Point last Wednesday for the com- 
mencement, but Cadet Fagan was told 
of my pleasure in his achievement by 
President Kennedy himself as he pre- 
sented the Northampton cadet with his 
diploma. Under unanimous consent I 
include with my remarks a letter from 
Maj. Gen. W.C. Westmoreland, Super- 
intendent of the Military Academy, my 
letter to Cadet Fagan, and a letter from 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, special assistant 
to the President: 

OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, N.Y., May 31, 1962. 
Hon. EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bor AND: I am pleased to inform 
you that Cadet John H. Fagan, whom you 
appointed to the U.S. Military Academy, will 
be presented an award during June Week. 
As the No. 1 man in the graduating class, 
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he will receive the Francis Vinton Greene 
Memorial Award, a set of books, presented as 
a memorial to the late Maj. Gen. Francis 
Vinton Greene, class of 1870. General 
Greene was the No. 1 man in his class. 

Cadet Fagan will be graduated on Wednes- 
day, June 6, and will be commissioned in 
the artillery branch of the U.S. Army. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. WESTMORELAND, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Superintendent. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 1, 1962. 
Cadet JOHN H. FAGAN, Jr., 
U.S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N.Y. 

Deak JOHN: I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on your coveted 
achievement in being selected as the No. 1 
cadet in the general order of merit in the 
U.S. Military Academy 1962 graduating class. 

I write to you with a feeling of profound 
gratification that I appointed you to the 
Military Academy at West Point. Needless 
to say, I am genuinely proud of the 4-year 
honors record you have established with the 
Corps of Cadets at the Academy. 

You will graduate next week and receive 
your commission in an Army that the free 
world looks to for inspiration and leadership 
in the fight for liberty against Communist 
aggression for some years to come. I am 
sure that the citizens of Northampton wili 
agree with me that you are destined, because 
of your West Point record, to become one of 
the great future leaders of the American 
Army. 

Again, I want to offer you my sincere 
congratulations and best wishes for success 
in your Army career. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
Member of Congress. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 9, 1962. 
Hon. EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Eppre: You are undoubtedly now 
aware that the President made direct refer- 
ence to your pleasure in the achievement of 
Mr, John Fagan when he presented his di- 
ploma to him at West Point. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE F, O'BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 


San Antonio: Mother-in-Law of the 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a saying among members of the Armed 
Forces, the professional fighting men of 
America, that San Antonio is “the 
mother-in-law of the Army.” It is a 
saying that stems from the days the 
Quartermaster Corps set up its depot in 
the Alamo before that building became 
recognized as the shrine of liberty it now 
is. 


The saying applies as aptly to the Air 
Force and Navy as well as the Army, for 
San Antonio has long been sought as a 
duty assignment, as a place of residence, 
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as a place where military men wish to 
spend the leisure of retirement. 

San Antonio has earned this appella- 
tion by being a good host and a good 
home for military installations and the 
men and women assigned to them. But 
more than that, the citizens of San An- 
tonio have time and again demonstrated 
that they cared about the welfare and 
interests of persons in the Armed Forces. 

Recently, a new demonstration of this 
feeling has been made known. It comes 
in the form of a nonprofit organization 
chartered as a fraternal, social, educa- 
tional, and patriotic organization for the 
noncommissioned and petty officers 
throughout the Armed Forces. Its name 
is the NCO Association of U. S.A., and its 
national headquarters is in San Antonio. 

This is the only organization of this 
character that I know of which is open 
to the NCO’s, specialists, and petty ofi- 
cers of the Nation’s five branches of 
service—Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
rines, Coast Guard, Nationa] Guard, and 
participating Reserve. 

It sets for itself some eight objectives 
at the outset, and these are: Establish- 
ment of an NCO employment service, a 
credit union, an endowment or relief 
fund, aid with oversea banking, improved 
insurance, legal aid, social activities, and 
a study of legislation and benefits af- 
fecting the NCO. 

San Antonio is proud that this enter- 
prising organization has been found in 
its midst, and it is my hope that through 
its work San Antonio will earn even bet- 
ter its nickname of “Mother-in-law to 
the Services.” In so doing, it can con- 
tinue to be a place of hospitable service 
to some of the constituents of every 
Member of this Congress. 


Jobs, Cargoes, and Goods: The United 
States and the Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on May 
22, 1962, I had the honor to speak before 
the Propeller Club in Los Angeles, Calif., 
on the subject of the “United States and 
Its Relations to the Common Market.” 
I ask unanimous consent that a partial 
text of my comments on that occasion 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the partial 
text of remarks was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Jons, CARGOES, AND Goons: THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE COMMON MARKET 

Western Europe, once economically sepa- 
rated by steep trade barriers and politically 
divided by ancient rivalries, is a thing of the 
past. In its place has emerged a united, 
spectacularly booming, aggressively competi- 
tive Europe whose long-range prospects are 
that it will become the world’s greatest eco- 
nomic and industrial force—greater than the 
Soviet Union, greater even than the United 
States. 
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Our shores are no longer inviolate. And, 
unless we move boldly into foreign trade, we 
will be driven from the world marketplace 
and relegated to a secondary role. Our 
choice is not whether to join or not join in 
a trade association. Our choice is whether 
to bargain effectively or ineffectively. The 
Common Market is an accomplished fact— 
we must learn to deal with it and we must 
learn to live with it. 

Who would have believed 10 or 15 years 
ago, that Europe, torn and bleeding from a 
long and devastating war, would ever have 
moved so far toward economic and political 
unity? Indeed, it was only 5 years ago that 
six European nations joined to sign the 
Treaty of Rome and form the European Eco- 
nomic Community—what we call the Com- 
mon Market. To bolster needed economic 
strength and to attain prosperity, this hand- 
ful of European nations agreed to knock 
down trade barriers among themselves, so 
that goods could move freely across the bor- 
ders and so that their businessmen could 
plan and build a much larger group of pre- 
ferred buyers. It was a start toward a 
United States of Europe, a realization of a 
dream dating back to the time of Charle- 
magne, 

Now, Great Britain desires to join this 
emerging economic bloc—perhaps signaling 
an end of a 500-year-old independent eco- 
nomic grandeur. Her choice was not easy— 
but she too has access to the thriving mar- 
kets of Western Europe. 

Norway and Denmark are negotiating for 
membership also. Austria would like to join. 
Sweden is interested. Their neighbors con- 
template moves in that direction, 

Within a few years, the Common Market 
will include at least 11 European nations. 
Their population will total 244 million—com- 
pared to 185 million in the United States 
and 214 million in the U.S.S.R. Their steel 
output will be as large, if not larger, than 
ours. It will dwarf the Soviet Union’s, Au- 
to an electrical production will be much 
larger than the U.S.S.R.’s and second only 
to ours. 

Common Market success has already been 
dazzling, and its momentum is quickening. 
In the years since 1957, the Common Market 
nations have reduced tariff levels among 
themselves by an average of 35 to 40 percent. 
By July, it is likely to reach 60 percent— 
well above the 30-percent goal foreseen for 
that date. And since the tearing down of 
trade fences the member states have been 
gaining economic strength by leaps and 
bounds: Their trade with one another has 
soared 25 percent; their industrial produc- 
tion is rocketing at 8 percent a year (ours is 
about 3 percent); their living standards are 
rapidly approaching ours; their wage rates 
are also keeping up with the accelerated 
pace. Since 1955 wages have increased 67 
percent faster than ours with West Ger- 
many and France averaging well over 8 per- 
cent in annual increases (our annual aver- 
age rate has been about 3.5 percent). 

This peaceful European evolution has im- 
mediate meaning for America, It is not re- 
mote, as particularly you in the transporta- 
tion and shipping industry know. It is al- 
ready affecting each one of us—our jobs and 
the prices we pay. Moreover, it will affect 
us increasingly in the future. 

America is a great consumer of goods but 
even a greater producer of goods. Europe 
and the other rapidly growing nations of the 
free world are great producers of goods and, 
potentially, even greater consumers. If we 
bring these two equations together—by re- 
duction of arbitrary and other burdensome 
restrictions on trade we have a potentially 
advantageous situation for our country. 
The powerful demands of growth markets 
abroad can and should mean net added sales, 
added jobs, and added profits for American 
business for years to come. 
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Europe, however, is not the only potential. 
The concept of the European market opens 
the possibilities of a Common Market for 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa, The fact 
is, some of our neighbors to the south have 
taken some first steps in this regard. It 
was the promise of my Republican Party 
platform to encourage “appropriate regional 
groupings” of the countries of these areas 
and “that such groupings adopt means to 
attain viable economics following such ex- 
ample as the European Common Market. 
And if from these institutions,” the platform 
went on to say, “there should follow stronger 
economic and political unions, we would 
welcome them with our support.” 

As far as the shipping industry is con- 
cerned, an expanding trade program would 
be both an opportunity and a challenge. 

Today, less than 12 percent of our Na- 
tion’s trade goes in the U.S. bottoms—a 
paltry achievement compared to, say, the 
British merchant marine, which handles 70 
percent of the United Kingdom’s exports. 
American flag liners have a considerable 
amount of excess capacity. The goal must 
be to increase not only the annual tonnage 
of our commerce carried, but to improve our 
relative standing among the merchant 
marine of the free world. 

To boost revenues American lines are en- 
gaged in the most ambitious peacetime 
vessel replacement program ever undertaken. 
This program, approved by both the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, though sometimes, I regret to say, 
pushed aside in Washington, is designed 
to replace obsolete merchant ships of the 
Second. World War with modern, fast, ef- 
ficient vessels—vessels we must have if our 
merchant marine is to meet our essential 
defense and economic needs. The total cost 
of this program is in the neighborhood of 
$4 billion, covering 300 ships. About one- 
fourth of these qualify for construction 
subsidies. 

It is difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance of this issue to California. And 
it is easy to confess its difficulties to our 
State. We, as Californians, have a tre- 
mendous stake in foreign trade. In 1960, the 
Pacific coast exported $2.7 billion worth of 
agricultural and manufactured products, 14 
percent of our country’s total exports, Cali- 
fornia exported $1.8 billion. We are No, 1 
in the Union. Illinois is second with $1.7 
billion; New York is third with $1.5 billion. 

Unless our exports remain at a high level, 
we will be faced with the hazard of a worsen- 
ing deficit in our balance of payments. 
Last year our trade earned us a surplus of 
almost $5.4 billion, helping to offset a deficit 
of $7.9 billion in all the other component 
parts of the balance-of-payments ledger. The 
American merchant marine, despite the rela- 
tively small share of our foreign commerce 
which it carries, has actually earned or con- 
served between $600 million and $1 billion 
annually toward a payments balance. 

Through increased trade and correspond- 
ingly increased American-flag shipping par- 
ticipation in that trade, American liner earn- 
ings will undoubtedly increase. By their 
increase, the operating differential payments, 
paid by the Government to give our vessel 
operators a measure of parity with low cost 
foreign operators, will be returned to the 
Government. Whether they are returned in 
whole or in part, the cost of maintaining the 
merchant marine will nonetheless be reduced. 

California leads the Nation with over $478 
million worth of agricultural exports—about 
10 percent of all U.S. agricultural exports. 
We rank third in the export of manufactured 
products—valued at over $1.3 billion—close 
after New York and Illinois with $1.4 billion 
each. Our transportation equipment indus- 
try in 1960 exported $476 million; chemical 
and allied products, $123 million; petroleum 
and coal products, $113 million; followed by 
electrical machine industries at $45 million. 
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Other machinery manufactured in California 
‘was exported in the amount of $85 million. 

Direct employment in ocean shipping, 
shipbuilding, stevedoring, insurance, foreign 
trading and a host of satellite industries is 
well over the 125,000 mark on the Pacific 
coast. When added to the jobs partially, or 
indirectly, affected by exports and imports, it 
has been estimated that 1.person out of 6 
in the Pacific coast States derives a signifi- 
cant part of his livelihood from a healthy 
two-way foreign trade. 

Having said all this, the trade policy ques- 
tion, now before the Congress, poses some 
specific conundrums for our State. Ever 
since the end of World War II, our people— 
Californians—have had some specific dif- 
culties, especially our farmers, with many 
of our friends in Europe. We have tried 
to recapture our traditional and historic 
share of the European market. And we 
suffered some grievous rebuffs, in England, 
France, and Germany, among others. We 
do not propose to be anybody's patsy. We 
want to be free of all mean selfishness, and 
we want our friends to apply the same 
decent rule. And in considering trade 
policy legislation in the Congress, we, as 
Californians, do not propose to be deemed 
irrelevant nor inconsequential in any nego- 
tiations which new Federal legislation may 
contemplate, I am not isolationist, neither 
is America. But who speaks for the multi- 
plicity of California agricultural or industrial 
questions if a California Senator declines to 
do so? 

We seek, as Californians and as Americans, 
a free-world trade policy which will be fair, 
and will be profitable, to all who participate 
in it. We do not propose to undercut nor 
bankrupt our own. What we urgently de- 
sire is an increasing economic strength of 
every liberty-loving nation all around the 
globe. And specifically with respect to the 
Common Market, I am prepared to clothe 
our Chief Executive with the tools, and 
with the authority, to negotiate mutually 
profitable agreements which will help all of 
us without destroying any economic seg- 
ments in any nation. Hurts there will be, 
and I hope we may deal with, and ameliorate 
them. But selfishness is not indigenous to 
any nation. We seek to treat our friends 
as we would have them treat us. We want 
our friends to give the same consideration 
to our difficulties as we do theirs. And in 
the forthcoming Senate debate on H.R. 9900, 
I shall attempt to represent the best in- 
terests of California, as well as those of the 
Nation. 

The world has never been in this position 
before. Communication around the world 
is instantaneous, and transportation outdis- 
tances the speed of sound. Mankind has 
discovered the secret of our awesome, even 
obliterating, power, which is readily avail- 
able for good or for evil, And in this divided 
globe, both the free societies of free peoples 
and the imperialistic Communist society of 
dominated peoples possess nuclear might, 
and share the capacity for circling our 
planet in minutes and in reaching out to 
the stars. 

Pree nations have long since seen the dan- 
ger to their way of life from the disciples 
of Marx and Lenin. That is why they have 
striven to stand closer together, in the in- 
terest of their own security, their own per- 
petuation, and their own defense. Their 
multilateral defensive agreements have, 
perhaps irresistibly, tended to bring them 
together in considering, and in attempting 
to solve, their common problems in fields 
of economic welfare, in trade and commerce 
and in culture. And I must say that, as 
an American, I applaud the creation of a 
Western Europe Economic Community, al- 
though it poses new and difficult economic 
problems for our own United States. To the 
extent that the free peoples of Europe stand 
together as competing partners as well as 
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comrades in the defense of freedom, the 
security of our own beloved America is given 
added strength and is rendered more sure, 

-And why should we not, as friends, deal 
with them to improve our own lot, to in- 
crease our own trade surplus, to raise our 
own exports, and to assume—here at home 
the responsibility to be competitive in for- 
eign trade? The grand design is to keep 
our own liberty and to advance the course 
of a just peace. And within that context, 
a viable American economy must enjoy its 
rightful share of the free world’s free mar- 
kets. It is an exhilarating chore for all of 
us, Management and labor, industry and 
agriculture, to contemplate. 

It can be translated, also, into one more 
kind of firmness against communism. The 
Soviet Union trade policy is political. It 
seeks to destroy the Western alliance and 
uses political prices to dispense its merchan- 
dise in dealing with free countries when 
that technique suits its purpose. Not very 
long ago Soviet Premier Khrushchev wrote 
Chancellor Adenauer painting a rosy picture 
of expanding West Germany trade with the 
Red orbit if only Adenauer would recognize 
the economic cost of its Western ties. 

There is an interrelationship between 
many of the questions which plague us in 
our relations with the rest of the world. 
Trade policy, transportation policy, balance 
of payments, military and mutual security 
expenditures overseas, the strength of our 
own economy are all integral parts of a com- 
plex picture of enormous dimensions. 

As we attempt to solve these problems, 
we must remember that we deal with our 
country, and our own people, their welfare 
and their life; and that our solutions, or 
our attempted solutions, shall be grounded 
on the welfare of our own country, and our 
own people and on the never-to-be-forgotten 
truth that human freedom will survive only 
if America remains strong, and being strong, 
continues to enact her role of honor along 
with those who, like you and me, treasure 
liberty foremost, 


The Human Way Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention was recently directed to an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Lewis Mumford 
at the University of California. The ad- 
dress and the correspondence regarding 
it is set out below. I believe this mate- 
rial will be of interest to my colleagues, 
for it is indicative of the well-meaning 
and certainly sincere desire on the part 
of many who desire peace, but who nev- 
ertheless fail to take into consideration 
the practicalities of the situation. Many 
so-called liberal views are sometimes dis- 
torted. By the presentation of this 
material I hope to contribute something 
to a better understanding of both points 


of view: 
May 16, 1962. 


Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Old House Office Building, 


‘Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I take the 
liberty of bringing to your attention the 
enclosed address delivered by Mr. Lewis 
Mumford at the University of California, 

Perhaps you will agree that we have ar- 
rived at a point in history when the estab- 
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lishment of a genuine peace; i.e., the ending 
of the East-West cold war, has become a pre- 
requisite to any kind of satisfactory life on 
this planet, if not mandatory to the survival 
of the human species. 

I do not know whether it is as clear to 
you as it is to me that the responsibility 
for the prolongation of the cold war lies 
heavily with the West, and especially with 
our own foreign policy. Were it not for the 
incessant prosecution of the cold war from 
our side, I am convinced there never would 
— been a resumption of Soviet bomb test- 
ng. 

Where will the initiative arise to bring an 
end to the cold war, if not from those few 
liberal Congressmen and Senators on Capi- 
tol Hill? 

Any comment you may wish to offer will 
be most gratefully received. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW P. HYLAND. 


THE HUMAN Way OUT 


(By Lewis Mumford, visiting professor at the 
University of California, Berkeley; ad- 
dress delivered at the university meeting, 
September 28, 1961) 


The subject of this morning’s talk, “The 
Human Way Out,” is not of my choosing; it 
has rather been thrust upon me by current 
political events and reactions. At this criti- 
cal moment in human history, I have no 
other course but to speak openly and freely 
about the situation in which we find our- 
selves, and to explore what means we still 
have at our disposal to curb the forces that 
our own leaders, from 1945 on, all too con- 
fidently and carelessly set in motion. I re- 
gret that President Kennedy’s address to the 
United Nations Assembly has not lightened 
my task nor absolved me from its perform- 
ance, 

If I flinched from taking on this duty I 
should be unfaithful to my vocation as a 
teacher. There is no disaster shelter for the 
mind, in which the American scholar can 
take refuge, to cower in darkness and shame- 
ful silence, protected from the poisonous 
fallout of public error. The worst dishonor 
possible would be to remove our minds from 
the full light of day, and to withhold from 
our countrymen our most valuable human 
resources; not merely our specialized criti- 
cal intelligence, but our imaginative insights, 
our moral evaluations, our historic perspec- 
tives, our prognostic anxieties. 

The public task that has fallen to me is 
one I would gladly have evaded, if peace of 
mind could be purchased so cheaply. More 
than once during the last 16 years I have 
found myself wryly sympathizing with the 
Biblical Prophet Jonah, who fled from his 
unpleasant duty of announcing to the people 
of Nineveh that, unless they altered their 
conduct, they were headed for destruction. 
And I am still envious of Jonah's good for- 
tune, not just in escaping the tempest and 
the belly of the whale, but in living to see 
the words he so reluctantly addressed to the 
inhabitants of Nineveh heeded by every- 
one, from the king and nobles down; so that 
“great city,” though it contained six score 
thousand people who couldn't tell the differ- 
ence between “their right hand and their 
left,” was saved, along with much fine cattle. 

The only thing that lightens my burden 
today, my sole support and consolation, is 
the conviction that I shall be uttering, to a 
far larger degree than anyone would suspect 
from reading the newspapers or listening to 
the radio, the thoughts that millions of other 
people, our own countrymen and our eae 
bors all over the world, are now 
anguished silence, still unheeded by re 
leaders, All this last month, I confess, I 
have been going about my work from day 
to day, haunted by a few lines that come 
near the end of the most heartbreaking of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, King Lear“: “The 
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weight of this sad time we must obey: Say 
what we feel, not what we ought to say.” 

And in that mood I face you this morning. 

Let us go back to the beginning. Half a 
generation ago, our country found itself in 
sudden possession of almost illimitable phys- 
ical powers and potentialities, derived from 
scientific insight into the ultimate constitu- 
tion of matter. By a chain of brilliant 
experimental investigations, in which this 
university, through Prof. E. O. Lawrence’s 
laboratory, played a distinguished part, the 
technical means of transforming mass into 
energy were invented. Potentially, this 
marked a human advance comparable only 
to that which the neolithic domestication of 
food plants and animals had brought in. 
But instead of being applied, like that older 
technical triumph, to the enhancement of 
human life, the new powers of nuclear fission 
were directed at once to a negative function: 
large-scale human extermination. The per- 
mission to use atomic energy turned into 
the compulsion to use atomic weapons, 
against present or future enemies. This fixed 
idea still dominates us. 

Unhappily for mankind, the release of nu- 
clear energy had been preceded by an even 
more devastating kind of liberation: a re- 
lease from moral inhibitions and salutary 
taboos it had taken civilized man 4,000 or 
5,000 years to build up. Three years before 
the atom bomb was invented, our own coun- 
try, along with our democratic partner, 
Britain, had adopted the totalitarian strat- 
egy of attacking, not only identifiable mili- 
tary targets, but numerous inhabitants of 
whole cities, doing what the Germans had 
done, to our own well-justified horror, in 
their assaults on Warsaw, Rotterdam, and 
London. This willful breakdown of man- 
Kind’s well-established safeguard against in- 
sensate violence, this transformation of war 
into genocide, turned every country into a 
potential extermination camp. Though we 
covered our actions with the specious ex- 
cuse that such wholesale extermination 
would shorten the war and thus save pre- 
cious human lives, our Government actually 
placed every human life on this planet in 
jeopardy, as soon as atom bombs went into 
Mass production. We must now face the 
consequences of these tragic errors. 

I do not propose to examine the many sins 
of commission and omission that have, from 
this starting point, brought us into the pres- 
ent desperate situation. Suffice to say that 
massive errors were committed—and are still 
being committed—by both our own country 
and Soviet Russia, the principal offenders. 
Both Governments quickly became the pris- 
oners of the absolute weapons they were 
creating; and these weapons in turn brought 
into existence a host of scientific, technical, 
industrial and political agencies, whose many 
members acquired a heavy vested interest in 
the strategy of extermination, and had no 
economic or personal incentive to seek an 
alternative strategy and policy. The food 
that most of mankind now eats has been 
poisoned by the mere testing of these nu- 
clear weapons; but the moral atmosphere 
has been even more heavily contaminated. 

In their reliance upon weapons of 
genocide—nuclear, chemical, bacterial 
both the United States and Soviet Russia 
have been equally at fault. Today, in con- 
sequence, both countries symbolize the di- 
lemma of the irresistible force confronted 
with the immovable object. Neither Govern- 
ment will yet give ground, even on trivial 
issues like those raised in Berlin. Each still 
threatens the other with unrestricted ex- 
termination and destruction, despite the fact 
that the same catastrophe would be visited 
on both sides, and would eventually do grave 
damage to every other people on the planet, 
no matter how innocent or remote. The no- 
tion that there is some neat technological 
way out of this impasse forms part of the 
strange pathology of our time. Plainly every 
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new mechanism of death invented by either 
side only heightens the present tension, 
widens the prospective terror, and commits 
them more heavily to the universal catas- 
trophe they profess to abhor but do not 
shrink from projecting. 

Our own country has declared its readiness 
to sacrifice 50 million of its own citizens 
to our nuclear gods on the first day that 
genocide breaks out. We have covered over 
that first appeasement of these demented 
gods by building wholly illusory under- 
ground shelters, designed on the quite in- 
defensible assumptions that only military 
targets would be hit, only nuclear weapons 
would be used, and—most fantastic assump- 
tion of all—that the conflict itself would last 
only a single day. At best, our peripheral 
fallout shelters would provide an extra fort- 
night for contemplating the traumatic horror 
of facing the continuance of a purposeless 
war, and lingering on, wracked by disease and 
starvation, in a meaningless world, disin- 
tegrated and permanently defiled beyond 
power of redemption. 

To accept such an abomination of terror 
and desolation as even a remote possibility, 
much less an honorable and tolerable 
sacrifice, is sheer madness; and the fixed 
policy that will eventually lead to such an 
end is, by any rational criterion, a mad 
policy, empty of human values and unworthy 
of human respect: the policy of under- 
dimensioned men with 10-year-old minds, 
operating within a one-generation frame of 
reference, with no respect for the values of 
human history and no concern for the future 
of the human race. Let us face these con- 
sequences before our leaders commit us fur- 
ther to this unpardonable sin, to use Haw- 
thorne’s words, this ultimate crime against 
mankind itself. And let us speak plainly to 
our leaders to this effect: We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that there is no 
national purpose, however ideal, no practical 
urgency, however pressing, that would justify 
the risk of bringing about the irretrievable 
mutilation of the human race and the nulli- 
fication of human history. 

From this it follows that we must swiftly 
change our minds and alter our rigid policies. 
There are no alternatives to our present 
course that our own Government should not 
be prepared to examine, no lengths it should 
not be prepared to go, no humane proposals 
it should be afraid to make lest they be 
treated as a confession of military weak- 
ness—in order to forfend even the bare 
chance of such a fatal terminus. If we 
are to overcome the irrational factors that 
are increasingly driving us into a corner out 
of which they threaten to break only by a 
final irrational act, we ourselves must take 
the lead in rebuilding the moral foundations 
we ourselves thoughtlessly demolished, and 
challenge the premises that have brought us 
to the verge of accepting this gigantic aber- 
ration as a normal intelligent choice. 

More than that: We must not merely re- 
pair our own morals but improve our man- 
ners. At such a hair-triggered point as this, 
the persistent public baiting and taunting 
of the Russian Government and the Com- 
munist system by our leaders only betrays 
their incapacity to come to grips with reality; 
the reality of Soviet Russia’s existence, the 
reality of the world’s need for their willing 
consent and cooperation in the enterprise of 
insuring mankind’s survival and continued 
development. The fact is that we need the 
help of the Communist peoples, as they in 
turn need ours, if we are to escape the death 
trap each nation has cunningly set for the 
other. 

Only one course is now open to us: To re- 
trace our steps and seek a human way out. 
What, then, does it mean to be human? To 
be human is to recognize, as even the most 
primitive tribes recognize, that we are all part 
of a cosmic process that encompasses and 
outlasts our little lives. As living organisms, 
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we are members of a complex, cooperative 
society that includes species at every level of 
development, from the viruses and bacteria 
to the most fully developed human person- 
alities, a Confucius or an Emerson, an Aris- 
totle or an Einstein. As families or nations, 
we live not alone or on our own exclusive 
terms, but with the constant help of count- 
less other species. Wantonly to break apart 
this complex web of organic life and human 
culture at any point is to assault the founda- 
tions of our own existence. Our security and 
our welfare rest upon mutual aid and mutual 
tolerance. And when we are fully human, 
the entire human past and future are con- 
stantly present in our consciousness, to de- 
liver us from insolent fantasies based on the 
prejudices of our tribe and the discoveries of 
a single generation. 

To be human, by the same token, is to 
recognize with humility our own inherent 
imperfections and limitations. At every 
moment, as Christian doctrine has always 
stressed, men are prone to sin and error, 
to hallucinations, self-deception and head- 
strong pride. All men individually, and all 
nations collectively, are finite and fallible 
beings; and they are never more open to 
flagrant error than when they feel smugly 
self-righteous and immune to any possible 
criticism. Traditional wisdom warns us 
against these flattering illusions. Though 
we may make our little daily decisions alone, 
knowing that our mistakes will hurt only 
ourselves, now that our leaders persist in 
committing us to policies that might eventu- 
ally bring disaster to all mankind, we must 
recall them to their human conditions: they 
need the heroic wisdom of the race, and the 
criticism and correction of all other peoples, 
and above all they need to restore their own 
balance by bringing back into the picture 
the human factors they have blindly ignored. 

Only if we operate once more from a hum- 
ble human base will the problems that now 
seem insuperable become open, step by step, 
to a human solution. There are many al- 
ternatives to the course that the Western 
nations have been following these last 16 
years: there is still an abundance of open 
choices, accommodations and compromises, 
midway between the hateful extremes of 
one-sided surrender and mutual extermina- 
tion. But the time is late, and the dangers 
multiply day by day. 

Since only the human way out remains, 
the most imperative task for us as Ameri- 
cans is to summon forth and patiently cul- 
tivate sufficient friendly human feeling in 
ourselves to evoke a similar response in our 
opponents. The belated proposals that both 
the Russian and the American Governments 
have made toward total disarmament will 
not move an inch toward realization whilst 
our Governments meet each other filled with 
hostility, suspicion, and bravado, poisonous 
qualities that derive directly from their con- 
fidence in the very weapons that must now 
be destroyed. The human breakthrough 
must preface every serious governmental ef- 
fort; and the first changed in the atmos- 
phere, the first melting of inflexible power 
into supple wisdom and humanity, must be 
made by each of us, opening our hearts as 
well as our minds, and speaking freely, as 
I have been speaking to you this morning. 

Let us speak truth to the power that can 
only will its own destruction. Let us tell 
our leaders that this is not a time to threaten 
desperate, irretrievable acts, but to utter dis- 
arming words: words that will sympathize, 
conciliate, heal, embrace: words that will 
pave the way to honorable compromises, and 
eventually passing beyond the insurance of 
coexistence, will bring about positive co- 
operations. At this point, only the quick 
therapy of words, meaningful words, openly 
and honestly exchanged, as in a direct face- 
to-face relation, can free us from the grim 
tensions and compulsions that now have us 
in their grip. “The weight of this sad time 
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we must obey.” Yes, the time has come to 
speak, and to say what we feel; for what we 


feel in the depths of our being is precisely 


what we ought to say: we have no commit- 
ment to catastrophe. 


May 31, 1962. 
Mr. MATTHEW P. HYLAND, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. Hytanp: Thank you for your 
recent letter and its enclosure. I appreciate 
your bringing Mr. Lewis Mumford's address 
to my attention—which I did, indeed, find 
most interesting. 

I do not gather from his address, however, 
any indication that the “responsibility for 
the prolongation of the cold war lies heavily 
with the West, and especially with our own 
foreign policy.” Neither can I agree with the 
sentiments which read: Were it not for the 
incessant prosecution of the cold war from 
our side, I am convinced there never would 
have been a resumption of Soviet bomb test- 
ing.” 

While I am not authorized to speak for the 
“few liberal Congressmen and Senators on 
Capitol Hill,” I doubt very much whether 
there are any of us who would agree with 
the statements quoted above. On the other 
hand, I feel very strongly that while we can 
agree with Professor Mumford’s feelings, 
there should be no letup in our willingness 
to examine and advance every responsible 
proposal for alternatives to the present 
course, and we should undertake to make 
every possible proposal to “forefend even 
the bare chance of such a fatal terminus.” 
It must be recognized that this has to be a 
two-way street, and if it is to be successful 
Soviet Russia must give it more than lip- 
service, which is all she has given so far. 

Further, I must emphatically disagree that 
the West has provided “incessant prosecu- 
tion of the cold war from outside.” The 
facts are clearly to the opposite and such 
statements only make it more difficult to 
reach a true understanding of the situation 
by the American people and, indeed, by our 
Russian friends who are encouraged by such 
statements to believe that they can continue 
their prosecution without criticism because 
of the existence of such opinions within the 
United States. 

In conclusion, while our principles and 
hopes are largely identical, our differences 
seem to be that we can accomplish them in 
the minds of some by a unilateral course. 
I do not believe this is possible and I be- 
lieve that the times call for bilateral efforts 
to a much greater degree. 

Thank you again for your interest in writ- 
ing, and with every good wish, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


Statement of Congressman Ray J. 
Madden, of Indiana, Before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Now Holding Hearings on 
the Quality Stabilization Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Oren Harris, chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, and Congressman PETER MACK, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
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Quality Stabilization Legislation, opened 
$ week’s hearings on Monday—yester- 
ay. 

These hearings are open and any Mem- 
ber of Congress is invited to testify, pro 
or con on this bill. 

The following is the statement which I 
presented to the committee at the open- 
ing of these hearings Monday morning: 


STATEMENT BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE ON H.R. 10335, KNOWN AS 
THE QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL, JUNE 11, 
1962 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Special 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Forelgn Commerce, I am 
grateful to the chairman and members of 
this committee for your decision to hold 
hearings on the quality stabilization bill. 
Your cooperation demonstrates that you are 
much concerned over the devastating meth- 
ods of merchandising in recent years that is 
causing great damage to the manufacturers, 
retailers, and consumers throughout the 
country. 

Basically, the quality stabilization bill of- 
fers a major step in curbing dishonest prac- 
tices that are misleading the consumer in 
merchandise values. It spells out bait ad- 
vertising, deceptive pricing, and published 
misrepresentations of the product as reasons 
why a manufacturer may protect the prop- 
perty rights in his brand name or trademark. 

The public will be helped by the enact- 
ment of the quality stabilization law, since 
the established price and quality symbolized 
by the brand name will be a standard from 
which it may judge the competitive values 
of products. The consumer will be guarded 
against the loss-leader operator who uses 
the honored brand name or trademark to 
build store traffic at the expense of his more 
honest competitors, while recouping his loss 
at the same time on overpriced, inferior, and 
blind merchandise, 


OPERATION 


If the owner of the trademark elects to 
come under quality stabilization, the re- 
tallers and distributors must cooperate with 
the owner or manufacturer in maintaining 
the stabilized price of that trademarked 
product, This enables the manufacturer to 
continue to build quality into his stabilized 
brand name product. If the retailer violates 
the provisions of the quality stabilization 
law, the brand name owner can revoke the 
retaller's right to use the brand name, If 
the distributor violates the revocation order, 
the brand name owner (the manufacturer) 
can then institute a Federal civil suit for 
damage. The legislation will call for no 
Government bureaucracy or department to 
supervise or enforce the quality stabiliza- 
tion law. The law is 100 percent optional 
and the manufacturer, retailer, wholesaler, 
or consumer can choose to come under or stay 
out of quality stabilization. It provides a 
wholly meritorious and worthwhile opportu- 
nity for quality products to be distributed 
through quality-conserving resellers. 

NOT FAIR TRADE 

Since its introduction last January 1961, 
the merits of this proposed legislation have 
come to the attention of thousands upon 
thousands of manufacturers, distributors, re- 
tallers, and consumers. 

This bill is not fair trade legislation and 
is not a price-fixing measure. 

The quality stabilization bill has now be- 
come one of the most widely publicized 
and acclaimed measures that await action 
in this session of Congress. In our long and 
critical struggle against communism, the 
American system of free enterprise must be 
our major weapon. Business failures in re- 
cent years and the growing lack of protec- 
tion for consumer purchases must be given 
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consideration by this Congress. The market- 
Place is rapidly becoming infested with the 
so-called fast buck merchandisers. 


OPTIONAL 


In giving the manufacturer the optional 
right to control his trademark, safeguards 
are also established for the distributor, the 
retailer and, most important of all, the con- 
sumer, It is imperative in considering the 
bill, that you fully realize that its use by 
the manufacturer, retailer, and consumer is 
optional. No product can be stabilized un- 
der the proposed quality stabilization law 
unless competitive products are available to 
the consumer. And sale or purchase of a 
product stabilized under the proposed law 
is also completely voluntary on the part of 
the distributor, the retailer, and the con- 
sumer. It is of fundamental importance 
that this bill be recognized as one not aimed 
at harming any legitimate business, but as 
a measure of economic benefit to all. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 


The Senate Small Business Committee has 
reported that small business failures (bank- 
ruptcies—businessmen giving up the strug- 
gle for survival), climbed in 1960 to the 
highest point since 1933 and the great de- 
pression. The House Small Business Com- 
mittee, in its December 16, 1960, report en- 
titled “Status of Small Business—1948-58,” 
86th Congress, 2d session, made this fright- 
ening statement: “Most small retailers dis- 
continue business without going through 
bankruptcy. This explains why, of the 139,- 
000 who discontinued business in 1959, only 
6,873 showed up among the business fail- 
ures.” 

There are about 2 million retailers in 
America; 88 percent of them operate in only 
one location from one store—70 percent in- 
dividually own their own businesses. These 
are not huge outfits, over 75 percent have 
annual sales under $100,000. 

There are 165,000 merchant wholesalers in 
the United States; 91 percent of them are 
active owners of unincorporated businesses— 
71 percent operate from only 1 building. 

It is the well-known brand names, brands 
with a reputation for a reliability, that are 
taking it on the chin. If these brands did 
not have such an excellent reputation, do 
you suppose they would be of interest even 
for 1 minute to the discounter who needs a 
traffic builder for his kind of selling? 

We cannot permit the further degenera- 
tion of the brand-name system of distribu- 
tion. We must arrest the growing rate of 
failure of small business in this country. We 
must give the incentive to the manufacturer 
in this country to build toward excellence, 
and we must protect the consumer from Junk 
merchandise. 

Quality stabilization covers specific areas 
in which a manufacturer can control, that 
is, prevent the unfair use of his own property 
—his trademark—by the reseller. These 
areas are: (1) International misrepresenta- 
tion as to make, model, size, age, etc.; (2) 
bait and switch merchandising tactics; or 
(3) price. 

To repeat, it is not compulsory that the 
brand-name owner use the law. 

MECHANICS OF USING THE LAW 

The manufacturer who does elect to use 
the quality stabilization law will publish a 
specific retail price at which his trademarked 
product must be sold. He has this right so 
that he may protect the quality of the prod- 
uct, the goodwill of his brand name, the 
ethical reseller, and the consumer. This is 
not to say that the manufacturer cannot 
change his specific price. Not at all. Com- 
petition is promoted, not restricted, by the 
quality stabilization bill, and the interaction 
of competitive forces will insure that the 
manufacturer's price represents fair value or 
else that manufacturer will be forced out 
of his business. Any price established under 
this law will be at the manufacturer's peril. 
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This is the way the free enterprise system 
should function. 

Tf a retailer knowingly violates the pub - 
lished policy of the manufacturer by en- 
gaging in any one or all of the three specific 
practices named in the bill—price deviation, 
bait and switch tactics, misrepresentation— 
then the manufacturer may revoke the right 
of that offending retailer to make any fur- 
ther use of the manufacturer’s name, brand, 
or trademark. 

The quality stabilization bill is not a one- 
way street. It imposes an obligation on the 
manufacturer as well. The bill states that 
lack of due diligence in revoking the rights 
of competing resellers known to the trade- 
mark owner to be committing similar acts of 
unfair competition will constitute a valid 
defense against any action brought under 
this law. 

With the enactment of the quality stabili- 
zation bill, the reseller and the public will 
know where each manufacturer stands as to 
policy and quality consistency. The manu- 
facturer no longer will have the convenient 
excuse that he cannot protect good resellers 
against unfair competition. 


FOUNDATION ESTABLISHED BY SUPREME COURT 


The quality stabilization bill contains none 
of the usual fair trade language. There is 
no provision for contracts as the bill is 
wholly predicated on the owner's property 
rights in his good name; there is no depend- 
ence on a nonsigner clause as is the case with 
fair trade. The essential difference is that 
fair trade enforcement is to compel a dealer 
to raise his prices for a product, while under 
the quality stabilization bill, the action is 
one akin to trespass—to stop a reseller from 
abusing a manufacturer’s property right in 
his trademark. 

The quality stabilization bill simply pro- 
vides that when a trademark is abused, the 
trademark owner may deny that unfair re- 
seller further use of the brand name or 
trademark. Essentially, it is a confirmation 
by Congress of the unanimous decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Old Dearborn 
Distributing Co. v. Seagram-Distiller’s Corp., 
299 U.S. 183 (1936), that the manufacturer 
possesses property rights in the goodwill 
symbolized by his trademark. The bill de- 
scribes how the manufacturer may protect 
his trademark as it moves along the chan- 
nels of distribution. 


CONSTRUCTIVE COMPETITION INSURED 


The quality stabilization bill leaves the 
Sherman Act intact. Any group of manu- 
facturers or wholesalers or retailers who 
abuse the quality stabilization bill to effect 
illegal collusive price fixing between them- 
selves would be courting the same prosecu- 
tion as the heavy electrical firms and their 
executives experienced not long ago in Phila- 
delphia. 

To underscore that the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill will promote competition, it must be 
emphasized repeatedly that the manufac- 
turer alone must make the basic marketing 
decision—whether to stabilize his price, as a 
Means of restoring and improving quality, 
or to rely primarily on price alone to at- 
tract customers. It is, after all, his brand 
and his reputation which is at stake. Only 
he can make the decision. 

Wholesalers and retailers will be free, too, 
to determine whether they wish to handle 
products of stabilized quality or a competi- 
tive unstabilized one. They may elect to 
handle top brand lines which are stabilized 
and others on which they can vary the price. 
It is their decision. If they elect to handle 
the quality stabilized brand, they must re- 
spect the law and the manufacturer’s estab- 
lished policy. This means that the reseller 
may not abuse the brand name by misrep- 
resentation as to make, model, size, age, or 
other details of the quality stabilized brand, 
by bait and switch merchandising tech- 
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niques, or by selling that brand name prod- 
uct at other than the manufacturer's spe- 
cific price, 


THE CONSUMER'S INTEREST 


This legislation safeguards the consumer. 
This committee is not unmindful of the sit- 
uation that results when an unprincipled 
retailer can take advantage of a product by 
running a loss-leader ad. For every dollar 
spent by the misguided customer who is 
brought in on account of this ad, sacrificing 
a brand name or a trademark of some pro- 
ducer, that customer spends an estimated 
$9 for inferior products at the regular or 
higher price. Now, what happens? It does 
not take long until that honored product 
loses customers. Soon the loss-leader ad- 
vertiser drops the brand name product and 
picks up another quality product to tem- 
porarily pack his store with unsuspecting 
customers. It is operations of this kind that 
the quality stabilization bill will control by 
protecting the customer, the producer, and 
the small retail man. 

We need protection for the small retailer, 
the consumer, labor, and for the man who 
invents a product or spends his adult life 
and great sums of money to establish a 
brand name or trademark. 

Enactment of the quality stabilization bill 
will result in availability of products in 
which the public can have confidence—con- 
fidence in their stabilized price and in their 
quality. Customers can buy that which they 
seek: quality and price, or price alone. The 
retailer, by offering both quality stabilized 
and unstabilized brands, can give the con- 
sumer an excellent mix of durable, high- 
quality products and products of lesser 
quality whose prices fit his pocketbook or 
his limited needs. 

I feel confident that there will be many 
brands, made by reputable manufacturers, 
which will not be stabilized even though 
some of their brands are stabilized. The 
quality stabilization bill will affect discount 
merchants only as to the products the manu- 
facturers place under quality stabilization 
and then only as to the brand name thereof. 
On those products the manufacturer will 
have the legal and equitable right to protect 
his property. But the discounter is option- 
ally free to handle quality stabilized prod- 
ucts along with merchandise that he does 
not elect to come under quality stabilization. 

It is not the purpose of the quality stabili- 
zation bill to put anyone out of business. 
Indeed, it is my conviction that it will re- 
duce the number of small businesses whose 
owners find it necessary to liquidate. I pre- 
dict that enactment of the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill will result in a drastic drop in the 
number of small business failures. 

Obviously, the buying public will benefit 
from this bill. For the first time in a num- 
ber of years, the consumer will have a stand- 
ard against which to measure quality. The 
quality stabilization law will also give pro- 
tection to the consumer against entrapment 
and unwise purchase of the loss-leader mer- 
chant specializing in bait and switch tactics. 

The opponents of this legislation seem to 
be motivated by marketing forces who are 
the principal offenders against the histori- 
cal retail methods and practices that have 
in the past, enabled legitimate retailers and 
manufacturers to build successful marketing 
economy second to none in the world. Their 
strategy appears to connect quality stabiliza- 
tion legislation by smear propaganda 
through identifying it with fair trade and 
price fixing. Anyone who reads and studies 
H.R. 10335 can easily determine that no 
provision in the bill identifies it with fair 
trade or even remotely with price fixing. 
The bill creates no Federal enforcing depart- 
ment and its provisions are 100 percent op- 
tional with both the manufacturer, retailer, 
and consumer. 
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HELP EMPLOYMENT 


In urging speedy consideration of this bill 
by this committee, I direct your attention 
to the fact that unrestrained price slashing 
is rapidly disabling labor, industry, resellers, 
and the public. Our entire economy will 
continue to deteriorate at a time when lead- 
ing economists and statesmen agree we need 
instead economic growth to strengthen our 
Nation for survival. 

I represent the great industrial Calumet 
region of Indiana. In recent years purchas- 
ers and small retailers have been asking me 
what can be done to reestablish confidence in 
retail marketing. Unemployment in my 
area is critical. 

Enactment of this quality stabilization 
legislation will contribute more toward re- 
storing employment than any other legisla- 
tion that can be enacted by Congress. 
When a manufacturer is forced to make 15 
men do the work of 20, and is forced to 
employ cheaper and less-skilled labor as well 
as inferior materials, both American labor 
and the American consumer are injured 
where it hurts most. Small manufacturers 
of trademarked products have been forced 
to close their factories or downgrade the 
quality of their products to suit the high 
pressure, falsely advertising retailers, as a 
means of staying in business. This type of 
retailer may be few in number but they 
are powerful and heavily financed, and grow- 
ing in size and number every day. 

Enactment of the quality stabilization 
bill will give manufacturers the confidence 
to build better products instead of cheaper 
products with poor quality. This bill will 
give the bargain seeker an opportunity of 
knowing what is a bargain by placing a 
standard of value as a gage. 


NONPARTISAN 


This is strictly nonpartisan legislation. 
Ten U.S. Senators of both parties have co- 
sponsored quality stabilization, and ten 
Members—from both parties—have intro- 
duced the bills in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I am hereby submitting with my state- 
ment the list of approximately 70 national 
trade and professional organizations that 
have endorsed this quality stabilization bill: 

Quality Brands Associates of America, Inc. 

National Retail Hardware Association. 

National Office Machine Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

Independent Garage Owners of America. 

National Association of House to House 
Installment Cos., Inc. 

National Sporting Goods Association. 

National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers. 

National Retail Furniture Association. 

Retail Jewelers of America. 

Master Photo Dealers and Finishers Asso- 
ciation, 

National Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers 
Association. 

National Wholesale Jewelers Association. 

National Stationery and Office Equipment 
Association, 

Wholesale Stationers’ Association. 

Toy Wholesalers’ Association of America. 

Billiard and Bowling Institute of America. 

Gift and Decorative Accessories Associa- 
tion of America. 

Marine Manufacturers Safety Equipment 
Association. 

Sporting Goods Jobbers Association. 

American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association. 

Archery Manufacturers and Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 

National Wholesale Hardware Association. 

Fountain Pen and Mechanical Pencil 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 

American Watch Association, Inc. 

Watch Material Distributors of America. 

Automotive Service Industry Association. 
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National Association of Bedding Manufac- 
turers. 

The National Association of Shirt, Pajama 
and Sportswear Manufacturers. 

National Industrial Distributors Associa- 
tion. 

Christian Booksellers Association. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers. 

National Shoe Manufacturers Association. 

Wallcovering Wholesalers Association. 

National Small Business Association. 

American Research Merchandising Insti- 
tute. 

American Retailers Association. 

National Art Materials Trade Association. 

National Shoe Retailers Association. 

Motor and Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 

Northamerican Heating & Airconditioning 
Wholesalers, Inc. 

National Association of Women’s & Chil- 
dren’s Apparel Salesmen, Inc. 

American Watch Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

National Bicycle Dealers Association, Inc. 

National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 

National Office Furniture Association, Inc. 

National Outerwear and Sportswear Asso- 
ciation. 

National Frozen Food Association, Inc. 

The Automotive Warehouse Distributors 
Association, Inc. 

National Association of 
turers. 

American Association of Small Business. 

National Marine Products Association. 

National Association of Retail Druggists. 

Paint and Wallpaper Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Retail Tobacco Dealers of America. 

National Association of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors. 
National Retail Farm Equipment Associa- 
tion. 

American Pharmaceutical Association. 

National Conference of State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association Secretaries. 

Metropolitan Cities Drug Association Sec- 
retaries, 

National Association of Chain Drug Stores. 

Toilet Goods Association. 

American Booksellers Association. 

National Wholesale Druggists Association. 

Automotive Electric Association. 

Corset & Brassiere Association of America. 

Proprietary Association. 

The Independent Shoemen. 

National Candy Wholesalers Association. 


Glove Manufac- 


Bremerton, Wash., and the Bremer 
Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Bremerton was platted in 1891, and 
occupied part of the homesteads of War- 
ren Smith and Theodore Williams, on 
the north side of Port Orchard Bay. The 
land had been logged off and was a field 
of stumps with all the debris that usually 
followed the logger, except for such parts 
of the homesteads as the sturdy settlers 
had been able to clear. And that was 
not any considerable part of the total 
area. 

But the vision which gave birth to the 
town was the vision of William Bremer, 
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who had come to the Port Orchard Bay 
region 3 years prior to the date of plat- 
ting, and who had been engaged in the 
real estate business with an office in the 
village then known as Port Orchard, lo- 
cated on the land which in later years 
became known as Charleston. Bremer 
saw in the strategic location of the bay 
region the possibility of a naval station 
and it was due to his efforts more than 
to the efforts of any other man that the 
present Navy yard became an actuality. 

William Bremer was born in Esson, 
duchy of Brunswick, Germany, June 12, 
1863. As a young man he went to South 
Dakota with his parents and in 1888 he 
came to the then Territory of Washing- 
ton, landing at Seattle. Looking around, 
he saw the advantages of Kitsap County 
with its rich timber resources and its 
proximity to Seattle, which city he con- 
ceived as the coming metropolis of the 
Northwestern country. He soon located 
in Port Orchard to engage in the real 
estate business. 

The movement for a naval station 
near Seattle had been started many 
years prior to the coming of Bremer, 
but it had vegetated most of that time, 
and it was not until the coming of Lt. 
A. B. Wycoff as the representative of the 
Secretary of the Navy for the purpose of 
purchasing the land for the site of a 
drydock, that Bremer put his plans 
into action and took it upon himself to 
aid as much as possible in the location 
of the plant and in the development of 
the region surrounding the site. It was 
in this way that Bremerton was born. 

For years, it now seems that Bremer 
was about the only man in the region 
who saw tremendous development. For 
the struggling town grew so slowly that 
there was no form of town government 
until 1900, or a full 10 years after the 
plats had been filed. And there were 
good reasons for the lack of interest on 
the part of the people. Washington and 
the Northwest were in the midst of a 
timber-cutting tournament, and every 
man was interested in getting into the 
production of lumber in some form. The 
idea that the United States might de- 
velop a navy yard near Seattle, and 
right in the heart of the fast developing 
world of stumps could not find lodge- 
ment in the brain of the average man of 
the period. 

But by 1901, Bremerton had grown 
considerably, and it was necessary to 
have some form of city control. The in- 
corporation was completed in 1901, and 
A. L. Croxton was elected mayor. Crox- 
ton assumed office October 16 and served 
through the period ending with the 1st 
of January 1904. 

After serving his city and the State 
of Washington ably and well for more 
than a score of years, William died De- 
cember 23, 1910. His most lasting monu- 
ment is the navy yard, Puget Sound, 
as it is, and as it shall be in the years 
to come. 

Bremerton has one of the most pic- 
turesque settings of any city in the 
Northwest. Located on one of the fine, 
protected harbors of Puget Sound, it is 
the gateway to one of the greatest play- 
grounds in the United States—the 
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Olympic Peninsula, where mountains, 
glaciers, forests, lakes, mountain streams, 
and the sea make an ideal recreational 
area. It has within its corporate limits 
the best equipped navy yard in the 
United States. Bremerton is now a 
thriving city of approximately 37,000 
people. Its navy yard employs some 
10,000 civilian workers. The ships of 
the U.S. Navy come and go through 
out each year, coming for repairs and 
overhauls. 


The Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt at the Second 
Annual World Peace Through World 
Health Award dinner held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on May 22, 1962: 


Mr. ARTHUR Goprrey. The warmth and 
presence here tonight of you far better ex- 
presses the love and affection which we all 
have for our next speaker, and it is my great 
honor and happy privilege to present to you 
the First Lady of the World, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. [Standing applause.] 

Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Master of Ceremonies, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: I think you all know by this time 
that the main purpose of this dinner is to 
honor an outstanding individual whose 
services have advanced the cause of world 
peace through world health. 

Last year, when the first award of this 
foundation was given to Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, many of us heard the Vice President of 
the United States make a very serious report. 

Mr. JOHNSON said that over half of the 
world or 2½ billion people either suffer from 
chronic illness or become ill annually, and 
that this vast human suffering places illness 
second only to hunger. 

The Vice President has not only been 
moved by the suffering cause of the world, 
but he has traveled tens of thousands of 
miles as a representative of our country to 
support the worldwide effort in the fight 
against disease. 

He has made a 30,000-mile trip to the lands 
of southeast Asia and he has traveled thou- 
sands of miles in Africa. Everywhere he has 
represented the American people whose com- 
passion and desire is to help those in need 
which is our greatest source of strength. 

I am happy to present the Second Annual 
World Peace Through World Health Award 
to a distinguished statesman. So far, I have 
been using the notes as they were a little 
afraid I would forget something, you see, so 
they made sure to write them down for me. 

I think Mr. Jonson has had a very deep 
sense of responsibility in this particular area. 
I know that friends of mine have given a 
great deal of their time and energy to trying 
to get our Government aware of this prob- 
lem and have felt that their hands are up- 
held and that they have gotten the greatest 
help from the Vice President. 

So I think my husband would have had 
a feeling that we must have a research and 
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that we must find the answers to problems 
as they come up, and he would be very 
happy tonight that a great American and 
humanitarian, the Vice President of the 
United States, Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, is 
being given this award. [Standing ap- 
plause.] 


REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON 


The Vice Present of the United States. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Godfrey, 
Justice Clark, distinguished Ambassadors 
and fellow Americans, you do me great honor 
tonight with this award. I am most grate- 
ful and it adds so much to my gratitude to 
receive this award from the Eleanor Roose- 
velt Cancer Foundation and to have the 
great honor of sharing this platform tonight 
with such a grand lady. 

All over the world, wherever men and 
women yearn for freedom from disease and 
deprivation in a world without war, no name 
lights their eyes or quickens their hearts 
more than the name of Eleanor Roosevelt. 
[Applause.] 

I think it is quite fitting, in her presence, 
that we should talk tonight about world 
health and world peace. 

If there were a single broad highway 
stretching straight, swift and sure toward 
peace, men and nations would have traveled 
it a long time ago. But there is no such 
road and the way to peace is not an easy way. 
Those who seek peace must find their way 
across unknown, unexplored and often un- 
friendly terrain. 

This is what we are doing tonight. 

‘We seek peace by many roads, along many 
trails, up many paths. We cannot know 
where, or when, our search will end. But we 
live with an abiding faith that our searches 
will end in success. 

So it is in this context that we explore 
along the roads and trails and paths of medi- 
cal research. We believe that our discoveries 
there will help us to reach and to keep uni- 
versal peace in the world. 

We recognize that better health alone 
would not be enough. Nor would better 
food, better shelter, better clothing, better 
jobs or better education be enough alone. 

None of these things alone can bring peace 
to the world any more than can armament— 
or disarmament—alone. 

If we are to succeed in our quest for peace, 
we must concern ourselves at all times with 
the total condition of man. 

I think it is well for us to remind ourselves 
that the United States today is committing 
its resources on a monumental scale to pro- 
grams which will, as their end result, im- 
prove the total condition of man on this 
earth. 

Over the past decade, we have made a 
cumulative outlay for research and develop- 
ment in the natural sciences of about $80 
billion. This is four times the comparable 
amount for the preceding 10 years. It is 
equal to the total Federal budget for the 
fiscal year 1961. 

Are we making our effort on this scale 
solely for the satisfaction of national pride? 
Is it our highest hope only to place a man 
on the moon or to have been the first to 
send a man out among the stars? 

The answer of the American people is, 
emphatically, “No.” 

Our national purpose in supporting today’s 
research is not to perform spectaculars 
among the planets or merely to win momenis 
of national glory on this earth. 

We do what we do in the search for peace. 

We do what we do in the hope that our 
endeavor would lead the world to a day of 

universal justice and freedom. [Applause.] 

We do what we do, not to make our Nation 
stand larger on this earth, but to help all 
mankind to stand more erect and upright 

together. 
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At this moment we live in a world of 
„peril. Prudence requires that the focus of 
our efforts be directed to neutralizing that 
peril. 

But our search for security is, I believe, 
producing far greater contributions to the 
methods of peace than to the techniques of 
war. Many overlook one thing: Our defense 
budgets are going today not to amass vast 
stores of arms but to amass great stores of 
human knowledge. 

The whole concept of defense spending is 
changed. Instead of spending wastefully on 
weapons that could only be used destruc- 
tively, the bulk of our defense research 
dollars is spent on knowledge that can only 
be used constructively. 

Francis Bacon once said that “the real and 
legitimate goal of the sciences is the endow- 
ment of human life with new inventions and 
riches.” 

This objective is the real and legitimate 
goal of the national effort we are making 
today. 

One of the great lessons of experience with 
science is that our most im t discov- 
erles often are the discoveries we least ex- 
pect. 

Columbus was looking for a route to the 
east when he discovered the New World of 
the west, Edward Jenner was led to discover 
immunization for smallpox by his observa- 
tions that the disease seldom developed 
among milkmaids. 

In an obscure London laboratory, Alex- 
ander Fleming wondered what had killed the 
bacteria under his microscope—and by 
chance established that cause was common 
bread mold borne through his laboratory 
window by the air. It was this observation 
that led to the discovery of penicillin. 

Accidents? Yes, perhaps they were. But 
we recall the admonition of Pasteur that 
“fortune finds the prepared mind.” 

Tonight we do not know what trails we 
may find and follow out in space. But 
going forth with prepared minds we can 
believe that we will find much more there 
than the green fireflies seen by Colonel 
Glenn. 

Space research is costly, but it is less than 
what we pay each year in cigarette taxes. 
But those costs will be returned to us by 
many great discoveries that will improve 
the condition of mankind throughout the 
earth. 

These thoughts are appropriate in this 
year of 1962 which is being observed as Can- 
cer Progress Year. Twenty-five years ago 
the Cancer Society’s first nationwide Cancer 
Crusade began. 

In that same year, the National Cancer 
Institute was organized. At that time one 
victim of cancer in four was being cured. 
Today, I am told, the cure rate is one in 
three. 

This speaks much for the union of private 
and public resources in concerted endeavor 
against this killer which still strikes one 
American every 2 minutes. 

We fight tonight against cancer through 
surgery, as Arthur has told you, through 
radiation and through drugs. We can hope 
that by the endeavors in which we engage 
the day will come when we will have in hand 
drugs and cures for this disease and for 
many others. Another 25 years will not pass 
before that day arrives, due to the leader- 
ship of great women like Eleanor Roosevelt 
and the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Founda- 
tion and those who support it. 

Out of those efforts in this field—and in 
all the fields of scientific endeavor—we will 
be able, I believe, to assure for mankind 
that condition of health which is a pre- 
requisite for the condition of peace. 

We in the United States live and work 
without illusions about the nature of peace. 
We realize that peace is a condition—not an 
agreement. 
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Peace will not be assured for mankind 
by the stroke of a pen or the signing of a 
treaty. Peace will be made real only when 
the condition of man makes thoughts of 
war unreal. 

We in the United States seek agreements 
to hasten the arrival of that condition of 
peace for mankind. We shall never cease to 
seek such agreements. 

But if willful men refuse to sign those 
agreements, we shall not permit their re- 
fusal to deny to mankind the coming of con- 
ditions of peace throughout the world. 

That is why we can believe, as we do, that 
if all the eddies and ripples of the moment 
are not on the side of peace, the greater waves 
and stronger tides of this century run with 
the free societies and bear us toward the 
shores of a peaceful world. 

Nations may veto the agreements that 
control nations. But no nation—and no 
national leader—can veto the progress be- 
ing made toward controlling those things 
which oppress the lives of men. 

We can be proud, I believe, of the lead- 
ership being demonstrated by our country 
today in unifying the force of science and 
the force of political leadership into a new 
instrument for the making of peace. 

Much of the credit for the course our 
Government has taken lies to the eternal 
credit of a man whose memory is very much 
with us today on the occasion of this Can- 
cer Progress Year. 

I refer, of course, to that great warrior for 
the public interest, that great servant of the 
public good, who fell himself last year as a 
victim of the disease against which we mar- 
shal our efforts now—the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Sam Rayburn. 

Over a long period, his efforts and leader- 
ship did much to bring into being the pro- 
gram we have for medical research as well 
as the broader programs of scientific research 
in other fields to which we are now com- 
mitted. 

If the benefit of that research were not 
forthcoming in time to spare Sam Rayburn 
the agony of his last days, I know that his 
faith was not diminished in his conviction 
that those efforts will ultimately succeed as 
he expected them to succeed. 

The horizons of science are much too 
broad—the unknowns of science are much 
too great—for us to presume to foretell 
what final victories will emerge from the 
research of this day. 

We can be sure, however, that this grand 
enterprise on which we are jointly embarked 
will bring the human race to a time in 
which the creative talents and abilities of 
all men are liberated from the oppression 
of disease, poverty, and despair. 

We walk the roads we walk, we search 
the trails we search, we pionéer the new 
paths of our times in the belief that it is 
the mission and the trust of our country 
to lead the world toward these high goals. 

It was a great American educator, Horace 
Mann, who once told a group of young peo- 
ple, “Be ashamed to die before you win at 
least one great victory for humanity.” 

So it is in this spirit that we tonight go 
about our mission. Mrs. Roosevelt, you 
have won many great victories for humanity, 
but the rest of us who have not achieved so 
much will go home tonight. remembering 
the words of Horace Mann—“Be ashamed to 
die before you win at least one great victory 
for humanity.” 

We are determined to win not one but 
many victories for humanity. One of those 
victories we are determined to win is vic- 
tory over disease, to which the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Cancer Foundation is dedicating 
all of its resources, its talents, and its energy. 

Thank you. [Standing applause.] 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Vice President, allow 
us to honor you as you, indeed, have honored 
us. I know I speak for all of us when I say 
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we are grateful to you for your wonderful 
remarks. 

Before closing these ceremonies, may I 
just express for all of us our thanks to those 
many people, the hard working staff, to our 
national director, Mr. Sidney Glazier, and 
the great numbers of volunteers who have 
helped make this a memorable evening. 

If I can, I would like to express one little 
hope and prayer of my own. My father, as 
you know, worked long in the cause of polio. 
He did not live to see the final victory that 
came with the Salk vaccine. 

I would have a prayer, with the help of 
all of you who are professionals and non- 
professionals, that we may have God’s bless- 
ing in trying to bring about a similar victory 


during the lifetime of my mother. [Ap- 
plause.] 

So, may I ask that as I send you away with 
my greetings. 


I will now ask Maj. Gen. Frank A. Tobey, 
the Chief of Chaplains, U.S. Army, to give 
us the benediction. 

Maj. Gen. FRANK A. TOBEY. Let us pray: 

Oh God of power and glory, we share Thy 
creative task with mortal men. Give us in- 
sight equal to our responsibilities as cowork- 
ers with Thee in this great cause. 

In every daily duty, keep us keenly aware 
we are laboring with Thee to make this world 
a better place in which to live. We are 
grateful for the heavily fought for and spec- 
tacular advances which have been made by 
medical science, but grant us vision for the 
future so that we may continue to advance 
in healing methods for all mankind and as 
undefeated souls we may sustain the shock of 
these volcanic days. 

Now may Thy richest benediction crown 
these efforts with success. God's peace be 
with all of you and with all mankind. 
Amen. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Good night. 

(Thereupon, the Second Annual World 
Peace Through World Health Award dinner 
was adjourned at 10:30 p.m.) 


Address by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 


Secretary of the Treasury, June 4, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the following ad- 
dress given by our ed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
Douglas Dillon. 

Secretary Dillon spoke on June 4, 1962, 
at the annual dinner of the New York 
Financial Writers Association, held in 
New York City. Those reading his ad- 
dress will find that he, with President 
Kennedy, believes that business can do 
more for itself than Government, and to 
the maximum extent possible, our Gov- 
ernment will encourage business accord- 
ingly. 

Secretary Dillon's address follows: 
REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

Two weeks ago President Kennedy told a 


White House Economic Conference that we 
must distinguish between myth and reality 
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in considering today’s complex economic 
problems. Since an important element of 
your job as financial writers is to increase 
public understanding of economic complexi- 
ties, I am most happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to discuss some of them with you. 

A week ago today, we witnessed a phe- 
nomenon that should give us all pause. For, 
during the course of that day, all vestiges 
of reason were temporarily pushed aside, and 
panic took control of the great New York 
Stock Exchange—touching off similar reper- 
cussions in security markets throughout the 
world. 

In considering why that happened, I think 
it would be helpful to review briefly the state 
of our economy and its relationship to stock 
market prices. 

The current recovery started just 15 
months ago. After a midwinter hesitation, 
the economy picked up steam in March and 
has been moving ahead rapidly ever since to 
record levels of production and income. The 
latest confirmation shows up in the May 
employment figures: Nonagricultural em- 
ployment rose beyond the usual seasonal ex- 
pectations by an impressive 500,000 jobs. 
This means that businessmen across our 
country hired half a million more new em- 
ployees in a single month than would nor- 
mally be expected—a clear sign of continued 
economic expansion. Seasonally adjusted 
unemployment also declined—as did the 
overall rate of unemployment—but the major 
significance of the May figures lies in the 
sharp upward surge of new jobs. 

While the hesitation of the economy in the 
early months of this year has made the 
achievement of our 1963 gross national prod- 
uct goal of $570 billion much more difficult, 
the rapid advance of recent months means 
that the possibility of success still remains. 
We will, in any event, come close to our goal, 
for the basic ingredients of continued prog- 
ress are all at hand. As one of our Nation’s 
leading industrialists, Mr. Henry Ford, so 
aptly pointed out last Friday, disposable in- 
come today is $20 billion higher than a year 
ago, installment debt is relatively low, credit 
is plentiful, and employment is rising. Be- 
cause of the underlying health of our 
economy—and despite the decline in common 
stock prices over recent months—we can look 
forward confidently to continued economic 
progress. This advance will further lower 
our still intolerable level of unemployment. 
It should also bring with it a rise in corporate 
profits. 

Profits are essential to our free enterprise 
system. This fact is as fully recognized by 
those in Government as by those in busi- 
ness, since Government depends on profits 
for a large portion of itsrevenues. Even more 
important, Government is well aware that 
the economic growth we all seek depends 
upon the ability of capital, as well as labor, 
to earn a fair return. 

The disappointing performance of the 
economy in the first quarter inevitably had 
its impact upon profits, which, on a season- 
ally adjusted basis, were apparently little 
changed from the fourth quarter of 1961. 
But with the economy picking up steam—as 
it has during this second quarter—corpo- 
rate profits can be expected to increase with 
it. Despite the fact that over the postwar 
period the share of profits in the sales dollar 
has declined, there is general ent 
among business forecasters that total pre- 
tax corporate profits for 1962 are breaking 
sharply out of the narrow range in which 
they have moved for the past 3 years and 
will reach a new record high, well above 
$50 billion. These larger profits clearly jus- 
tify stock prices higher than would have 
been warranted by the level of earnings that 
has characterized the past 3 years. 

With this in mind, let us look for a mo- 
ment at the level of stock prices: Based on 
Standard & Poor's averages, we find that in 
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the 4 years 1954 through 1957, stocks as a 
whole sold at an average of between 11.2 
and 14 times earnings. In 1958, this aver- 
age moved up to between 16 and 17 times 
earnings, and remained there throughout 
1959 and 1960. Last year’s bull market 
brought this ratio up to 21 times earnings 
for the year as a whole, and to about 23 
times earnings at the high point toward the 
close of the year. The drop in the market 
over the past few months, coupled with the 
increased earnings in prospect for 1962, 
brought this ratio back to where it is to- 
day—between 15 and 16 times earnings— 
slightly under the level that prevailed in 
the 1958 to 1960 period, but more than the 
level of earlier years. 

I would certainly be the last one to try to 
pick an exact and appropriate level for the 
price-earnings ratio of common stocks. But 
one thing stands out clearly in any review 
of stock prices: the 1961 price rise cannot be 
credited solely to the prospects for improved 
earnings. The estimate of 1962 corporate 
profits contained in the January Federal 
budget document—which many have criti- 
cized as being overly optimistic—forecast 
pretax profits of $56.5 billion. But stock 
averages last December were about 19 times 
even this level of prospective earnings. 
Clearly, something other than the profit 
outlook must have been involved in last 
year’s bull market. 

We all know what that something was— 
the belief that inflation was just around the 
corner. Today, the belief has been pretty 
well dissipated. And that is the basic reason 
behind the decline in stock prices over the 
past few months. 

Now how did stock market investors make 
such an error last year? Apparently, they 
abandoned reality in pursuit of a mirage 
that grew out of a myth. The mirage was 
imminent inflation. The myth was the be- 
lief that Government deficits are inevitably 
accompanied by inflation, no matter what 
the state of the economy may be. 

The facts were far different and clear 
enough for those who wished to read them, 
but myth proved more powerful than rea- 
son. Demand inflation, the only kind of in- 
flation in which budgetary policy plays an 
important role, is clearly related to the state 
of the whole national economy, and it is 
not governed by any single factor such as the 
Federal budget. Only when budget deficits 
combine with high demand to put pressure 
on supply, do they bring demand inflation in 
their wake. Last year this of course was 
far from the case. For our economy was just 
starting to pull out of recession. There were 
large numbers of unemployed and there was 
a widespread wunderutilization of plant 
capacity. The President and other members 
of the administration consistently stated 
that they intended to devote their energies 
to maintaining the stable price level so es- 
sential to our balance of payments. 

I, myself, repeatedly pointed out that 
while a substantial deficit was in prospect 
for fiscal 1962, it would not be inflationary 
because of the excess capacity in the econ- 
omy. The President made clear, as early as 
last July, that having in mind the sharp 
improvement in the economy forecast for 
1962, he intended to submit a balanced 
budget in January. But, despite this, the 
myth prevailed. The belief that any Federal 
deficit would be inflationary no matter what 
the state of the economy encouraged specu- 
lation and pushed stock prices to dizzy 
heights. A reaction was inevitable, once 
fact prevailed over fiction—as sooner or 
later it always does. ; 

I have heard it suggested that the decline 
in stock prices might be somehow connected 
with a lack of confidence in financial circles 
abroad in the efforts we are making to 
right the imbalance in our international 
payments. If this were true, it would be 
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serious indeed. Fortunately, the facts are 
completely to the contrary, There is one 
item in our balance of payments which is 
generally considered to reflect any 
flight of capital. This is the item known 
as “errors and omissions,” which includes all 
items not otherwise recorded. Until 1960, 
this item had been a favorable one in our 
yments balance. In 1960, for the first 


year, this sensitive item has once again re- 
turned to its former status as a plus in our 
overall payments picture—a clear indication 
of growing, not lessened, confidence in the 
dollar. 

The same story is told by the price of gold 
in the free market in London, where the gy- 
rations of the fall of 1960 have given way 
to a relatively stable market at prices no 
higher and—more often than not—lower 
than the cost of buying gold in New York 
and transporting it overseas. All this is not 
surprising when we take account of the con- 
tinuing improvement in our payments situ- 
ation. In the first quarter of 1962, despite 
an increase of more than $500 million in our 
imports as compared to the unusually de- 
pressed level that prevailed during the first 
quarter of 1961—an increase that was the 
natural reflection of our economic recovery— 
our overall deficit turned out to be just a 
little more than $100 million larger than in 
the same quarter last year. Leaving imports 
aside, this means that there was a solid im- 
provement of about $400 million in all the 
other elements of our balance of payments. 

Preliminary indications for May which, 
mind you, would include any repatriation of 
foreign funds as a result of stock market 
sales, indicate that it will be the best month 
for our payments position since January, 
when the return of temporary, year-end win- 
dow-dressing outflows brought approximate 
balance in our overall payments. So far this 
year, our overall deficit appears to be running 
at an annual rate of about $1.5 billion. This 
compares with last year’s figure of $2.5 bil- 
lion, and the $3.5 to $4 billion deficits that 
characterized the 3 preceding years. As 
I have often stated, we intend to work 
vigorously until the deficit is wholly elimi- 
nated—a result we hope to achieve by the 
end of next year. 

Another myth that has been current in 
business circles in recent months is the mis- 
conception that the Kennedy administration 
is pursuing an overall antibusiness policy. 
In discussions of the recent steel price epi- 
sode, the fact that the full infiuence of the 
Government had a few days before been suc- 
cessfully exerted to secure a noninflationary 
wage settlement in steel is too often totally 
disregarded. Disregarded also are other ef- 
forts of the administration to provide a 
better climate for economic growth—and 
thus, a better climate for business in gen- 
eral, 

I refer in particular to the major reform 
in the administration of depreciation for 
Federal tax purposes that is now nearing 
completion. Depreciation reform was one of 
my earliest concerns upon entering the 
‘Treasury. I found then, that despite long- 
standing business complaints about inequi- 
ties in the provisions for depreciation, little 
had been done to improve the situation. 
‘True, two basic studies had been initiated in 
the summer of 1960, studies that were sched- 
uled for completion 2 years later, in mid- 
1962. These studies bore primarily on the 
depreciable lives of business property. 
Nothing at all had been done on the equally 
important matter of reexamining the pro- 
cedures under which the guidelines for de- 
preciable lives were being administered. 
And it is these procedures, as much as the 
lives themselves, that have been responsible 
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for the widespread sense of frustration 
among businessmen in their dealing with 
pst Government on the depreciation prob- 
ems. 

Early last year, we determined to tackle 
this problem head on. We expedited the 
studies of the basic data that were already 
underway so that we could receive the re- 
sults by the end of 1961, rather than in mid- 
1962. And we started right from scratch in 
reexamining each and every one of the as 
sumptions on which the law had been ad- 
ministered for the past 25 years. As we 
went along, we were pleased—and a little 
surprised—to find that all, or practically all, 
of the controversy that has long character- 
ized relations between business and govern- 
ment in the administration of depreciation 
could be eliminated by appropriate changes 
in our approach. 

Accordingly, we are now preparing new, 
more flexible, and more objective means of 
measuring the reasonableness of deprecia- 
tion charges claimed by taxpayers. This will 
allow the taxpayer to exercise Judgment in 
selecting depreciable lives, judgment based 
upon his own plans for the future, rather 
than forcing him to rely primarily upon his- 
torical experience. It will void haggling over 
minutiae by looking to the reasonableness of 
the taxpayer’s overall depreciation, rather 
than to the depreciable life of each and every 
separate item. And it will prevent the tax- 
payer’s judgment from being controverted 
except where, by an objective test, it is 
clearly not reasonable. No longer will a 
change in revenue agents bring with it—as 
it so often does today—a reexamination of 
depreciation practices. And industry will, 
for the first time, be certain that the law 
is being administered with identical results 
in every part of the United States. 

We have now reached the point where I 
can be sure that a final draft of the new 
provisions will be ready for publication by 
the end of this month, or early in July. At 
the same time that we publish our new pro- 
cedures, we will also publish our revision of 
the Bulletin F schedule of depreciable lives, 
reducing to some 75 overall categories—only 
a few of which will apply to any one busi- 
ness—the 5,000-odd items that are presently 
carried in Bulletin F. While we will have 
done our best to achieve truly realistic 
guideline lives, we will always be prepared to 
meet with any industry which feels that 
the lives assigned to it are not reasonable 
and fair, and to make such further adjust- 
ments as may be mutually agreed. In this 
way, we intend to keep our guideline lives 
fully current with future developments, so 
that they may never again reach their pres- 
ent unrealistic status. 

All of this has required a tremendous ef- 
fort by the Treasury. And I must say quite 
frankly that it is difficult for me to compre- 
hend how an administration which is on the 
verge of carrying to fruition such an enor- 
mous and important reform to help the busi- 
ness community can be labeled as “anti- 
business.” 

But this is not all. It was clear 
from the very start of our efforts to assist 
business that more than realistic lives and 
improved administration would be required 
if we were to meet foreign competition and 
stimulate the increased investment needed 
to spur our rate of economic growth. 

First, as to foreign competition: It is a 
hard fact that every other industrialized 
country in the free world provides special 
incentives to investment in one form or an- 
other. We can do no less if we are to com- 
pete successfully in the marketplace of the 
world. We must have both the 8-percent 
investment credit which is now before the 

and the full benefits of our new 
administrative reform if we are to match our 
foreign competitors. 
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The same is true if we are to stimulate 
the increased investment we must have to 
speed our rate of growth—an essential pre- 
requisite to the solution of our number one 
problem of unemployment, Throughout the 
fifties, the proportion of our GNP invested 
in plant and equipment steadily declined. It 
reached a new low point last year. At the 
same time, our free world competitors have 
been raising the proportion of their GNP 
going into plant and equipment. By last 
year, some of them were devoting twice as 
much of their GNP to new investment as 
were we—and, it is important to note, that 
over the years, some of them have grown 
twice as fast as we have. Since the level 
of new investment has a direct correlation 
to rates of growth, we simply must increase 
our investment if we are to increase our 
rate of growth. 

The best and surest way to obtain more in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment is to 
improve the profitability of such investment. 
And it was for just this reason that we 
chose the investment credit to complement 
our administrative reform of depreciation 
practices. For the investment credit, 
through the operation of the simple concept 
of a return over and above original cost, is 
by far the most powerful stimulant to profits 
of any of several possible forms of invest- 
ment incentive. For each dollar of revenue 
lost to the Government, it provides two or 
three times more stimulus to profits than 
any other practicable form of incentive. 

I am well aware that some in the busi- 
ness community have been cool to the idea 
of the investment credit. This is difficult 
to understand since the combination of the 
credit and the forthcoming administrative 
reform will, for the first time in many years, 
put American industry on a comparable foot- 
ing with its foreign competitors in the tax 
treatment of capital investment in machin- 
ery and equipment, 

What has been the basic reason behind 
business opposition? 

I am convinced that it has been misun- 
derstanding, plain and simple. In our talks 
and correspondence with business execu- 
tives, and we have talked to many of them, 
we were frankly astonished to learn that the 
chief source of opposition was a widespread 
conviction that our investment credit pro- 
posal was no more than a tactical trick de- 
signed to avoid the very reform of deprecia- 
tion practices that we were working so hard 
to bring about. Other businessmen thought 
that the investment credit was merely a tem- 
porary antirecession device and seemed not 
to hear our repeated assurances that the 
credit was designed as a permanent part of 
the tax structure. It was another case of the 
triumph of myth over reality. 

We have learned, however, that opposition 
to the credit is now far less widespread than 
one might believe from the positions taken 
by certain national business associations. 
Our correspondence and conversations clearly 
show that on this subject the position taken 
by these national organizations no longer 
accurately reflects the view of American 
business. For many businessmen have 
changed their opinion during the past year 
as they have come to understand our pro- 
posals better, and in particular as they have 
come to appreciate the fact that the invest- 
ment credit is not intended as a substitute 
for, but rather as a supplement to, deprecia- 
tion reform. 

In today’s atmosphere of concern over the 
adequacy of our rate of economic recovery, 
one thing is crystal clear: The uncertain 
fate of the credit is beyond question exerting 
a negative influence on business spending— 
just at the time when an increase in plant 
and equipment expenditures is badly needed 
to keep our economy moving. There is no 
appropriate action readily available that 
would be more immediately helpful to the 
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economy than prompt enactment of the tax 
credit, so that business could have a solid 
basis on which to plan for the future. 

In the slightly a is, 
course, much that can be 
fully intend to doit. There 
weeks 


reception to the overall income 
on which we have been working since 

year, and which was first promised by 
President in his tax message a year ago last 


ing of our income tax system, designed to 
promote the maximum of long-term eco- 
nomic growth. 

Over the past year, I have frequently stated 
that the central element in this reform 
would be a proposal to readjust the rate 
structure of the income tax. I had not 
thought it mecessary to spell out the fact 
that readjustment necessarily meant read- 
justment downward. But in case there is 
any misunderstanding, let me make clear 
that this is just what it means—a top-to- 
bottom reduction in the rates of income tax. 
Naturally, any reduction will cost the Gov- 
ernment revenue, and will bring with it 
the need to broaden the base of our tax 
structure so as to offset the reductions in 
whole or in part. 

Contrary to some crystal ball reports I 
have read, there have been no decisions on 
any of the details. This applies both to 
the extent of possible rate reductions and 
to the form and extent of possible offsetting 
measures to broaden the income tax base. 
But one fact is clear and that is we have now 
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been at work for nearly a year on a pro- 
posal for income tax reform—a proposal 
basically designed to stimulate the growth of 
our economy—a proposal that will be ready 
for action at the opening of the next session 
of the Congress. 

In conclusion, let me say that the con- 
fusion of myth and reality, of fact with 
fiction, when considering the complex eco- 
nomic problems of the day, is not in our 
national interest. The problems we face are 
not easy. Their solution requires the best 
efforts of all of us. We must not allow 
ourselves to be diverted from the difficult 
tasks at hand by polemics, emotion, or prej- 
udice, unsupported by facts. There is today 
a clear consensus as to our national ob- 
jectives—a consensus that reaches from coast 
to coast and includes both political parties 
and all elements of our society. Those goals 
are full employment, rapid growth so that 
we may steadily improve our standard of 
living, and reasonable price stability. 

In the past 4 years, we have managed to 
attain just one of those goals—reasonable 
price stability. In 1958, the wholesale all- 
commodity price index of the Department of 
Labor averaged 100.4. Last week the same 
index read 100.2—no change in 4 years. But 
we have not been so successful in achieving 
our other goals. We must continue vigor- 
ously to pursue full employment and rapid 
growth—without impairing the price stability 
that we have already achieved. Success will 
require not only proper Government policies, 
but also public understanding and acceptance 
of these policies, as well as real effort on the 
part of all sectors of our society. We must 
concentrate our efforts on genuine problems, 
and not permit ourselves to be diverted by 
exaggerated fears or hobgoblins—be they 
imaginary inflation, such as that which pre- 
occupied investors last year, or an imaginary 
antibusiness campaign by the administra- 
tion such as I fear preoccupies too many 
businessmen today. 
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As members of the Financial Writers As- 
sociation of New York, you are contributing 
immensely to the much-needed understand- 
ing that is required before a truly national 
consensus becomes possible. I ask you to 
continue your efforts in the sure knowledge 
that you are performing a public service of 
major proportions. 


Results of Questionnaire of Congressman 
Silvio O. Conte 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us here in the House question our con- 
stituents from time to time on the major 
issues facing us in the Congress and the 
entire Nation. The results of these ques- 
tionnaires are most interesting and use- 
ful to each Member in many ways. The 
tabulations of the answers to my poll 
of this year indicate that the people of 
the First Congressional District of Mas- 
sachusetts are disturbed about the sug- 
gested solutions to many of the Nation’s 
problems and the comments that were 
made reinforce this conclusion, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following tabulations of my 
1962 questionnaire for the scrutiny of 
the House: 


Results of Congressman Conte questionnaire, June 4, 1962 


Yes No 
Num- Per- Num- Per- Num-] Per- Num- 
cent cent 
* r fe — toes ederalt administered plan financed by employer and employee social 
com an 
0 aman 58 iar as . naa ely rna Baas wd nated | pL A x 
un: tate-administered an oi 
contrib: 7 eeu 855 33 996 40 9 
rane (o) 2 — bina federally administered plan financed by increased social security taxes. 476 19 295 51 8 
F Federal i funds for a ee eee ee 63 683 27 1 
Federal funds for public school teachers salaries. - 25 561 61 6 
(c II college-level institutions. 25 500 59 8 
(a) A . tax on income from interest and dividends ......--------- 30 486 58 6 
(b) Presidential authority to raise and lower taxes under emergency conditions. 2 545 61 8 
i RARS F 60 712 23 7 
è ional budge 
8 A beled budget and reduction of the national debt 2,066 81 102 4 7 
„ Vad ana, of nondefense Federal spendng— 1,868 73 293 12 7 
s us issu 
(a) Creation of a eabinet-level De 836 33 992 39 420 17 
(b) Federal Government fallout 483 10 509 59 397 16 
230 9 004 79 205 8 
al 
(a Continu ed economic aid under the ich ald program to nations committed as our allles. -] 1, 907 75 353 14 160 6 24 
(b) Continued military aid to nations committed as our allles 1,870 73 281 11 181 7 218 
(e. * aid to— 
Yugoslavia. 495 19 286 50 447 18 322 13 
G Poland.. 564 2 230 48 422 17 334 13 
or tars 550 2 158 45 499 20 343 13 
(4) Indonesia... 659 26 835 33 557 22 499 19 
0 8 — aS eT 979 38 834 32 447 18 290 12 
vn Berin (6) Newly independent but neutral nations. 1,397 55 437 17 408 16 308 12 
5 & aasa to megoli wt a EE E EIN TTT 1,707 67 27 10 313 12 283 1¹ 
Refusal to negotiate until Russian pressure against the West in Berlin is relieved and 
1 —. — ͤ—„—„-— —i 1. 72 335 13 191 7 202 8 
= e A — meeting in the near future on the Berlin problem. 845 33 899 35 519 20 287 12 
VIII. Fore’ $ 
cl Path and ta reductions in an attem “ath to maintain present favorable foreign ade 
position with the European Common 1,771 70 270 10 330 13 179 7 
Continued è economic and military assistance to ‘South Vietnam against communism. 1,893 74 215 8 307 12 135 6 
0 Continuation of the Peace Corps 1, 651 65 3⁴⁰ 14 419 16 131 5 
d) Purchase by the United States of up to $100,000,000 of United Nations bon: 1,032 40 865 513 2 140 6 
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The U.N. Bond Issue 
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HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, last 
January Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Vir- 
ginia, discussed the United Nations bond 
issue on the “Manion Forum.” The 
“Manion Forum” is a weekly radio pro- 
gram hosted by Clarence E. Manion, 
former dean of the school of law at Notre 
Dame University. I think Senator 
Byrp’s comments should be printed in 
the RECORD. 

His comments follow: 


THE U.N. BOND ISSUE: A WORTHLESS INVEST- 
MENT AND A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


(By Dean Clarence E. Manion and U.S. 
Senator Harry F. BYRD) 


Dean Manion. I want to document this 
discussion today with statements by one of 
the alltime great men of America, Senator 
Harry F. Byrp of Virginia. Nearly 30 years 
have passed since this most unusual man 
turned up in the U.S. Senate after making 
a sensational record for economy and good 
government as Governor of his native State. 

It is ironical, to say the least, that during 
this extended period of his continuous serv- 
ice in the Senate, the fiscal position of the 
Federal Government deteriorated progres- 
sively to its present point of grave, clear, 
and imminent danger to the value of our 
dollar. 

We may take consolation from the proba- 
bility that without Senator Byrrp’s persisting 
remonstrances in the Senate, and particu- 
larly as chairman of the powerful Senate 
Finance Committee, reckless, unbridled Fed- 
eral spending would have forced us into na- 
tional bankruptcy and centralized socialism 
long ago. 

Five years have gone by since Senator BYRD 
made his first appearance on the “Manion 
Forum.” Before we hear him speak today, 
I want you to listen to what he had to say 
at that time. Here is Senator BYRD speaking 
over this microphone in April 1957: 

“Our country is mortgaged to the hilt at 
this moment. The $275 billion Federal debt 
that you and I owe, equals the full assessed 
value of all the land, all the buildings, all 
the mines, all the machinery, all the facto- 
ries, all the livestock—everything of tangible 
value in the United States of America. 

“In addition we have another $250 billion 
of contingent liabilities—the obligations 
which our Government has guaranteed, such 
as $40 billion worth of possible losses on 
Federal housing * * * there’s a limit be- 
yond which even a country as great and rich 
as ours cannot go. I think we've reached it.” 
(“Manion Forum” broadcast No. 135, Apr. 28, 
1957.) 

That was Senator Brno, in 1957, when we 
were already up against the borders of bank- 
ruptey. Where are we now? 

Our direct published Federal debt is no 
longer $275 billion. It is now up to the legal 
limit of $298 billion. President Kennedy in- 
sists that this legal debt limit must be raised 
by $10 billion to $308 billion. 

He needs more borrowing power for ex- 
penditures already authorized and for other 
multibillion-dollar spending projects called 
for in his pending budget for 1963. 

One of these additional expenditures is 
the President's proposed purchase of $100 
million worth of United Nations bonds. 

I have asked Senator Byrp to tell us what 
he thinks about this proposed investment of 
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your taxes. I take you to Washington now 
for his statement. 


BYRD OPPOSES PURCHASE OF U.N. BONDS 


Senator Brno. I am very proud to have a 
few moments on Dean Manion’s program. I 
want to say that I shall oppose, to the ut- 
most of my capacity, the announced pro- 
posal that the U.S. Government should pur- 
chase half of a $200 million United Nations 
bond issue. 

I oppose this for three reasons: First, it 
would be financially unsound. Second, it 
would be participation in an international 
scheme to coerce United Nations membership 
(member nations) to pay for projects of 
which they do not approve. Third, it would 
be the entering wedge for many millions of 
similar bonds. These would be 25-year 
bonds at 2 percent interest. Their purchase 
would be unsound under any and all tests 
for prudent financial investment. 

In addition, the U.S. Government itself 
is operating on a deficit financing basis. The 
present Federal debt limitation is at its 
statutory limit approaching $300 billion. 
The administration is now requesting an 
increase in the debt ceiling. 

From the standpoint of sound financing, 
it does not make sense to sell U.S. bonds at 
nearly 4 percent interest to buy United Na- 
tions bonds, of no value, at 2 percent 
interest. 

What nations are going to pay increased 
assessments, to pay the interest and redeem 
the bonds? Where will the purchasers of the 
bonds look for relief in the event of default? 

The financial crisis in the United Nations 
has been brought about largely by the re- 
fusal of such nations as France, Belgium, 
Portugal, the U.S.S.R. and others to pay spe- 
cial assessments for so-called peace and se- 
curity operations. These so-called peace and 
security operations include the expenses of 
the United Nations troops in the Congo and 
in the Middle East. These expenses are now 
running $10 million a month in the Congo 
and $1,600,000 a month in the Gaza Strip. 

There is no penalty for refusal to pay spe- 
cial assessments in the United Nations. The 
failure to pay regular U.N. budget assess- 
ments for 2 years results in loss of voting 
rights in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

It is proposed to redeem these bonds and 
pay the interest by regular assessments. 
This scheme appears to be a plan for the 
coercion of nations, including some of our 
friends as well as the Communists, who 
oppose certain U.N. special projects of con- 
ducting wars to the extent of not wishing to 
pay for them. 

Coercion is unworthy of the United Nations, 
which was intended to be an international 
organization dedicated to peace and good will 
in the world. Long-term bond issues by 
such an organization as the U.N., which 
exists only through the cooperation of more 
than 100 nations, are unsound under the best 
possible conditions. This precedent should 
not be established. 

Dean Manton. Thank you, Senator BYRD, 
for this clear warning against a proposal 
which is both fantastic and hypocritical. 
Of all the ornaments on President Kennedy's 
new Christmas tree budget this is, by all odds, 
the most grotesque. 

Remembering what you told us, Senator, 
about the desperation of our fiscal situation 
5 years ago, and observing the aggravation 
of that condition now, it is easy to under- 
stand your apprehension when the President 
proposes to borrow more money at 4 percent 
in order to lend it to a worthless creditor at 
2 percent. 

My friends, coming from the President of 
the United States, this is a thoroughly alarm- 
ing proposal and I am sure that you share 
the concern that Senator Brno has just 
expressed. This U.N. bond transaction calls 
for the deliberate waste of one-tenth of a 
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billion dollars. Of course, this is mere pea- 
nuts to the prodigal sons of socialism who 
have conjured up the $92 billion spending 
plan which the President has just unfolded, 
but it is very important money to the thou- 
sands of American wage earners from whom 
it will be withheld by the Government. 
This unprecedented spending program will 
have to be cut drastically if we are to escape 
the collapse of the dollar in run-away infia- 
tion. But it is difficult to believe that Con- 
gress will cut this budget anywhere, if its 
statesmanship is not sharp enough to ampu- 
tate this absurd appendage quickly and 
decisively. á 


U.N. BOND PURCHASE ONLY DOWNPAYMENT 


Senator Byrp has stated three good rea- 
sons why Congress should refuse to stultify 
itself by approval of this hypocritical trans- 
action, On the other hand, the President 
has given us no reason why Congress should 
comply with his request—except the gratui- 
tous assertion that it is in our interest to 
keep the U.N. solvent, and to force its mem- 
bers to pay their share of the expenses in- 
curred in such a palpable violation of the 
U.N. Charter as the current invasion of the 
Congo. 

Even if these objectives were desirable, 
neither of them would be accomplished by 
this bond transaction. This $100 million of 
your money would be merely a downpay- 
ment on our assumed and continuing obli- 
gation to underwrite all future debts of the 
United Nations, even when those debts are 
incurred in the course of helping commu- 
nism and opposing the best interests of the 
United States. 

The President began his state of the Union 
message with a reference to the Constitu- 
tion, but he had definitely dropped and de- 
parted from that subject when he reached 
the recommendation that the American tax- 
payers be made to bail out the moral and 
financial bankruptcy of the United Nations. 

The Constitution does not empower the 
President—the Congress, nor both together 
to finance the obligations of a world organi- 
zation, 

The powers of the U.S. Government are 
limited and specified by constitutional pro- 
visions which the President, along with all 
Senators and Representatives, has sworn to 
uphold and maintain. It is true, unfortu- 
nately, that Supreme Court decisions have 
given our international treaties a supercon- 
stitutional status which effectively repeals 
constitutional provisions with which those 
treaties conflict. But there is nothing in the 
treaty called the United Nations Charter 
which obliges the United States or any rati- 
fying government to buy the securities of 
that all but defunct organization. 

By the provisions of this charter, the 
United Nations organization is expressly pro- 
hibited from interfering in the domestic af- 
fairs of member nations (section 7, article 
11), and without this provision it is certain 
that the charter would never have been 
ratified by the U.S. Senate. 

But its charter to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the U.N. has, nevertheless, invaded 
the Congro and made war upon Katanga, an 
autonomous, responsible, and anti-Commu- 
nist province of that troubled country that 
is trying to escape control of a central Congo 
Government dominated by Communist influ- 
ences. 

Unfortunately, the U.S. Government has 
openly and directly supported this illegal 
invasion of the Congo by the U.N., and this 
in spite of the fact that our anti-Communist 
allies in the NATO organization have re- 
fused to do so. 

It was in the course of this expensive, 
illegal, military invasion that most of the 
unpayable debt of the U.N. has been in- 
curred and this it has decided to fund with 
the worthless bond issue in which President 
Kennedy has offered to invest the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 
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This entire transaction from beginning to 
end is shot through with illegality. The 
U.S. Government is not omnipotent in spite 
of the fact that constitutional restrictions 
and limitations upon its powers are treated 
as a and ghastly joke in many quar- 
ters of official Washington today. 

The Constitution does not empower our 
Government to pay the debts of the United 
Nations, but it does direct Congress to pay 
the debts of the United States. The Presi- 
dent now asks Congress to perform its con- 
stitutional obligation in reverse; namely, by 
‘increasing the debt of this country in order 
to pay the debts of the U.N. 

No informed person has any illusions about 
the realities of what the President is pro- 

The U.N. bonds that we will get 
for our $100 million are completely worth- 
less. As Senator Brno has said, these bonds 
are merely the entering wedge for more of 
the same. 

If we buy these bonds, we will simply be 
paying the debts of the U.N. and establish- 
ing a precedent for repeating that perform- 
ance again and again as long as the U.N, is 
alive, and, you may be sure that it will oblige 
us by staying alive, just as long as we pay 
the bills—but no longer. 

Besides Senator BYRD, is anybody in Wash- 
ington concerned about the constitutional 
obligation of Congress to pay the debts of 
our Government? Is the debt and the legal 
debt limit to be raised automatically and 
indefinitely forever? 

The President promises to balance his pre- 
posterous budget with increased revenues 
extorted from taxpayers. Let us hope that 
he can fulfill this promise, but a balanced 
budget does not mean debt reduction, and 
debt reduction and ultimate payment of the 
debt is what is prescribed by the Consti- 
tution and what is required now unless the 
value of our dollar is to be scrapped by com- 
plete socialism. 

Over this microphone some months ago, 
Co SAMUEL Devine, of Ohio, pro- 
posed a concrete approach to necessary debt 
reduction which he has embodied in a bill 
now pending before Congress. (“Manion 
Forum” broadcast No. 350.) This measure 
would require 10 percent of the Federal 
Government’s estimated annual tax collec- 
tions to be applied to Federal debt reduction. 

Is it umreasonable to make such a provi- 
sion for systematic reduction of our own 
debt before we agree to pick up the tab for 
all the other ts of the world and 
raise our own debt and legal debt limit in 
order to do so? 

The President’s answer is “Yes.” But the 
President is not your master; on the con- 
trary, he is your servant and so are the 
Members of Congress. It is not what they 
say but what you say that counts. Get a 
copy of Congressman Devine’s bill (HR. 
2471), and send it to your Senators and 
Congressman along with your direction that 
they vote to kill the President’s U.N. bond 
purchase proposal. 


Strain in American-Israel Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 12, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, the Honorable SEYMOUR HAL- 
PERN, recently joined me in the intro- 
duction of a bill we proposed to include 
in the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962 to 
provide that the Government of the 
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United States shall furnish no aid or 
assistance to any foreign nation or citi- 
zen thereof in carrying out any a, 
under which American citizens will be 
discriminated against. 

Congressman Harra] was recently 
honored by the Queens Hadassah in New 
York City as its “Man of the Year” and 
on that occasion delivered an eloquent 
speech stressing the need for and desir- 
ability of including that language in the 
foreign aid bill. Mr. HALPERN’S address 
follows, and I urge its careful consid- 
eration: 

STRAIN IN AMERICAN-ISRAEL RELATIONS 
(Text of address of Hon. SEYMOUR HALPERN, 

Representative from New York, delivered 

at the convention of Queens Hadas- 

sah, on receiving its Man of the Year 

Award, Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel, New 

York City, June 5, 1962) 

It is with great pride that I receive this 
honor tonight from my dear friends in 
Queens Hadassah. I shall prominently dis- 
play this award; I shall cherish it all the 
days of my life and I shall always do my 
utmost to justify the thoughts which 
prompted you to give it to me. 

I am honored, too, to be invited here to- 
night, and to participate in so fine a meet- 
ing where I see so many old friends, and 
hope to come away with some new bonds 
of friendship. 

In all this joyous atmosphere and in the 
festive spirit of Israel’s recent 14th anni- 
versary celebration, I must admit a heavy 
heart. I am worried about American-Israel 
relations, and I am taking the liberty of 
discussing my thoughts here—for what 
more appropriate place could there be, than 
at a Hadassah meeting, for the instilling of 
ideas and for the generation of energy, 
which might contribute to putting the 
United States and another great democracy 
in a more positive relationship than the 
present course now indicates. 

I tell you quite frankly that policymak- 
ing officials in Washington have embarked 
on a reckless pursuit of the illusion of Arab 
friendship at a frantic pace, and at inde- 
scribable cost. Noble words about Israel's 
anniversary, uttered from the highest levels 
in our Government, including the State De- 
partment, unfortunately leave us with 
somewhat of a hollow ring. 

I was pleased to take the floor of the 
House, only a few weeks ago, to join in a 
tribute to Israel’s anniversary. We cele- 
brated a holiday sacred to Israel, and very 
meaningful to a multitude of Americans 
without regard to political or religious 
persuasion. 

There is a tremendous emotional, frater- 
nal, and national involvement—a sense of 
shared pride in Israel's progress. After all, 
America and Americans played a vital role, 
a saga activated and implemented by your 
own great organization, in the rebirth of 
Israel after 2,000 years of Jewish exile and 
suffering. 

It is therefore only natural that Amer- 
icans who love freedom and justice enjoy 
a vicarious triumph in knowing that Israel 
achieved another successful year. Israel 
marched forward, consolidating her strength, 
building her institutions, and obtaining 
growing status in the family of nations as 
a responsible democracy. 

But I would be less than honest, here 
among friends whose hearts beat with mine 
and whose tears flow with mine, if I did 
not report honestly to you. Frankly, I am 
worried—yes, distressed—as Israel enters its 
15th year. 

Israel seeks only to extend the hand of 
friendship to America and the free world 
while striving to survive the cold and hot 
wars implacably waged against her by Com- 
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I returned recently from a trip to South 
America, where I was a delegate to the 
Inter-American Development Bank Confer- 
ence. I came back with a measure of new 
hope for the program envisaged by our Gov- 
ernment’s Alliance for Progress. The diffi- 
culties we face there are tremendous, but at 
least something of a start has been made. 
I regret, however, to reflect today on our 
policies in another part of the world, the 
Near East. I must tell you that our rela- 
tions with the Arab States are emerging as 
an “alliance without progress.” 

In South America, the Alliance is quite 
rightly linking reform and social justice with 
US. assistance. But I am dismayed to wit- 
ness the United States working, at this very 
moment, along with West Germany and Eng- 
land, on an agreement to provide Nasser’s 
Egypt with huge new sums of money. The 
United States, of course, would be the heav- 
iest contributor in the consortium, 

Let me make it clear that I favor the 
principle of international assistance. But 
I simply cannot understand the contrast be- 
tween the Alliance for Progress philosophy 
of human justice in Latin America and the 
“alliance without progress” in Egyptian- 
American relations. Dictator Nasser will 
condescend to accept our assistance. How- 
ever, Egypt shows no indication whatever 
of obeying United Nations resolutions 
against the Egyptian boycotts and block- 
ades which affect, not just Israel, but also 
the United States and American citizens. 

Those truly concerned with human rights 
wait in tense agony as the news arrives 
from Algeria with reports of terrorism and 
Arab attacks on Jews, once more the inno- 
cent scapegoats of history caught in the tur- 
bulent storm of revolution. Radio Cairo 
brags that Washington is about to provide 
Egypt with huge new assistance and dollars, 
with no strings attached. The same Egyp- 
tian broadcast simultaneously boasts of Mos- 
lem forces in new, independent Algeria join- 
ing with the Arab armies in a new drive to 
wipe out Israel. 

The State Department knows very well 
that Algerian Arab terrorists received So- 
viet weapons, and even Russian training. 
eee e also knows that Soviet arms 
continue move into Egypt, S „ and 
other Moslem states. = 

Mr. Chester Bowles recently went to Cairo 
and met with Nasser, as President Kennedy’s 
personal representative. Mr. Bowles later 
reported that the time had come for the 
United States to try to improve relations with 
Egypt. He also thought Egypt should con- 
centrate on raising living standards, and not 
on raising huge radio transmitters to broad- 
cast propaganda, which, I might add, is fre- 
quently irresponsible, anti-American, and 
favorable to the Sino-Soviet bloc. The 
Bowles mission presented a mammoth pro- 
posal of an expanded long-range program of 
economic aid to Nasser. 

Yet, now, with no commitment whatever 
from Cairo as to a more peaceful course in- 
volving Israel as well as Egyptian designs 
for hegemony over her Arab neighbors, we 
have the spectacle of a gigantic handout in 
the offing. 

As if this were not bad enough. But what 
makes matters even more repugnant is a re- 
port, by the Cairo correspondent of the New 
York Times, that Nasser is very cool to ac- 
cepting this aid unless the United States 
promises to help keep Israel out of the Euro- 
pean Common Market. Imagine that. 
Thus, the man who seeks to rule all the 
Middle East wants the United States to as- 
sist him in crippling the economy of Israel, 
and holds out as his price the acceptance of 
our foreign aid plan. 

How ironic. How ridiculous. But this is 
the bold reality of a very serious situation 
which unfortunately, in the vast world 
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scheme of things, has not been focused into 
proper perspective. This is a symbol, not of 
progress but of regression, and I shall add, 
but of blatant appeasement. 


Are we to reward Nasser for blacklisting. 


American ships that dare to trade with Is- 
rael? Are we to reward Nasser for denying 
his own citizens due process of law? Are 
we to ignore the expropriations and seizures 
that we condemned so loudly when com- 
mitted by Fidel Castro, Nasser's good friend 
in Cuba? 

Does this mean that Israel should look on 
with calm reassurance when Soviet muni- 
tions, jet bombers, rockets and arms of the 
latest design from Russian factories, together 
with Soviet bloc military instructors, con- 
tinue to arrive at the ports of Egypt? 
Through our dollars are we to indirectly fi- 
nance this arms flow from the Sino-Soviet 
bloc to Egypt? If Nasser is sincerely con- 
cerned with improving his economy and 
peaceful development, why does he need jet 
bombers and rockets? 

The same State Department that drafted 
the new “alliance without progress” for 
American-Egyptian relations also is telling 
us that the United States must not currently 
press for Arab-Israel peace at the United 
Nations. What happened to the high- 
sounding promises about the White House 
taking initiative for Arab-Israel peace? 

When Israel defended herself in March 
against attacks on Lake Tiberias, the State 
Department rushed to the United Nations 
with a resolution heaping blame on one 
side, Israel's side, in a two-sided dispute. 
Was this a move to persuade Nasser to ac- 
cept our money, so the Arabs could buy more 
Russian arms? 

If what I fear is true, there is emerging 
in the Near East something I could not even 
term an “alliance without progress.” I would 
call it an “alliance for retrogression.” 

The same State Department that is so 
upset about the Communist threat to Laos, 
the same Officials who advised us to dispatch 
Marines to Thailand just a few days ago, and 
are terrified by Communist penetration in 
Southeast Asia, seem to be indifferent or 
blind to the continuing flow of Communist 
arms into the Arab States. 

Am I to understand that Americans are 
prepared to fight and die in Southeast Asia 
against one faction of Communist-armed 
fanatics, while Israel is supposed to pas- 
sively submit to attacks from another fac- 
tion of Communist-armed fanatics on her 
borders? We recall that the Syrian troops 
who fired into Israel territory, killing and 
wounding Israelis, used Soviet guns. Soviet 
instructors taught the Arabs how to use 
those guns. Shortly after the United States 
denounced Israel for fighting back, Syria 
announced that it was obtaining even more 
Soviet arms. 

Friends, the situation is ridiculous. The 
State Department feels we should fight in 
Southeast Asia, but that Israel has no right 
to defend itself in the Near East. The State 
Department is even preparing a loan that 
would permit the Arabs to bring more Rus- 
sian arms into the Middle East. That is 
why I say that some of the so-called greet- 
ings offered Israel by the State Department 
on Israel's anniversary had a hollow ring. 

I submit that it was diplomatically stupid 
and contrary to the best American interests 
to censure Israel for defending herself 
against Soviet-armed, pro-Communist Arab 
collaborators. It was, even in kind lan- 
guage—shameful. In substance, to curry the 
questionable favor of the Arab States we 
sold our free-world friend, Israel, down the 
Jordan. 

Are we to tell the Arabs, in effect, that 
they can get away with murder against 
Israel? Will not this invite aggression that 
might set off a world conflagration? What 
sense is it to close one window in Laos, 
against the aggressors, but to open another 
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in the Near East? And even provide the cul- 
prits with a stepladder and prior notice that 
police are off duty in that area. 

Mr. Frederick Dutton, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, wrote me very recently in an 
attempt to justify the flow of Soviet arms to 
Syria. In an amazing reference, he white- 
washed the Syrian-Soviet arms deals by 
stating that I must be aware of what he 
termed “the policy of the United States not 
to become a major supplier of arms in the 
Near East.“ This being the case, he said, 
“Certain of the Arab States have secured the 
bulk of their military equipment from other 
sources.“ 

Now, this is insulting to our intelligence. 
The United States is providing military as- 
sistance to Jordan. We also find American 
arms in the arsenals of Lebanon, Jordan, 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. Soviet arms are piled 
high in the arsenals and airports of Syria, 
Egypt, and other Arab States. Yet to this 
very day, Washington authorities continue to 
deny military assistance to Israel to defend 
herself against the forces, armed by both 
America and Russia, who openly announce 
dedication to Israel's destruction by force of 
arms. 

Arab goals are being realized in Algeria 
and elsewhere. The time has come for an 
Arab “alliance for progress” which would 
be peaceful and productive, which we could 
and should support. But, instead, we are 
witnessing an Arab “alliance for aggression” 
which we must strongly oppose. No Ameri- 
can loans should go to a nation that uses 
her assets for purchase of Russian arms. 

Congressman JAMES RoosEvELT of Califor- 
nia and I have submitted an amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act which would deny 
American assistance to any nation that dis- 
criminates against Americans on a basis of 
religion by seeking to impose blockades and 
boycotts. 

As you know, in the past few years, 
amendments to the Mutual Security Act 
have expressed the sense of Congress that the 
President should use executive discretion in 
denying assistance to such nations that dis- 
criminate against American citizens and in- 
terests on any arbitrary and insulting basis 
of the religious faith of our fellow country- 
men, 

Congress has made it known that this is 
an intolerable situation by a number of ex- 
pressions contained in various measures 
adopted by overwhelming votes through the 
years. Congress has looked to the State De- 
partment and the Chief Executive for im- 
plementing action. So have all of you, but 
we regret to observe, despite flagrant viola- 
tions of the principle of these provisions, the 
sense of Congress has been ignored. That is 
why Mr. Roosetvett and I advocate legisla- 
tion to make mandatory this denial of aid 
to violator-nations. We are convinced that 
Congress must move without reservation to 
insure respect for its expressed position on 
the denial of assistance to those nations that 
openly maintain a national policy of dis- 
criminating against Americans. 

The offenders, as you know, are not our 
allies. They allege to be “neutrals,” but 
most often vote against free world interests 
generally, and against America specifically, 
while repeatedly siding with the Soviet 
Union, at the United Nations. These Arab 
League States not only bar Americans of 
Jewish faith from access to their territory 
but have entered into a coordinated boycott 
undertaking to punish American merchant 
ships and manufacturers solely because these 
firms, regardless of the personal religious 
convictions of their owners, dare to trade 
with Israel, a democratic state friendly to 
America and closely aligned with the free 
world. This boycott even applies to doing 
business with American firms here, whose 
officers or employees are of the Jewish faith. 

It has been alleged, from time to time, by 
State Department officials that we must ap- 
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pease admittedly discriminatory Arab tactics 
in order to serve diplomatic ends. I fail to 
see how much has been accomplished by such 
appeasement, a depressing departure from 
American dignity and tradition. We need 
only look at so many of the Arab States’ 
votes in the United Nations. We need only 
to look at the treatment we received at the 
hand of Saudi Arabia in connection with the 
airfield we built there. Despite every con- 
ceivable sacrifice of principle and decency 
we've been kicked off this field with the ex- 
piration of the agreement this last April, 
We need only look at the Soviet guns, tanks, 
jets, and even submarines now forming the 
basic armed strength of the main Arab 
armies, especially those of Egypt and Syria, 
linking those countries logistically with the 
Soviet munitions factories and Soviet mili- 
tary instructors. 

I respectfully submit that the time has 
come when we must set forth standards of 
conduct by recipient nations toward United 
States citizens as a qualification for our 
economic assistance. And this should be 
spelled out without qualification. Having a 
declaration of policy is obviously not enough. 
The executive branch has ignored the sense 
of Congress as we have solemnly expressed 
it. We owe it to the self-respect of the 
American public, as well as to the highest 
national interest, to now establish a firm 
position and incorporate mandatory lan- 
guage into the pending Mutual Assistance 
Act legislation. 

Surely, this amendment is consistent with 
the President’s own expressed objective, 
which he has made clear to Congress, but 
which, regretfully, has not been carried out 
by his own executive branch. He has said 
on various occasions that he wants foreign 
aid linked with the promotion of social jus- 
tice and morality. I might add that the 
platforms of both our political parties make 
strong pledges to combat foreign discrimina- 
tion against Americans, on a basis of reli- 
gion, especially through travel barriers, boy- 
cotts, and blockades. 

Well, if these principles are to be realized 
and not just remain as high-sounding ideals, 
then Congress should adopt the mandatory 
provisions of our bill. 

I feel this is the only answer. This is the 
least we can do, at this late date, to remedy 
a situation that has persisted too long. It is 
apparent the compromise of principle has 
marred our national countenance. The day 
is gone when we can sit quietly and permit 
nations soliciting our assistance to discrim- 
inate against our citizens with impunity. 
I might add that either that day is gone 
or our national dignity, our heritage, are 
going sadly undefended. 

When will we reassert our right to respect 
in the family of nations? The least we can 
do is to refuse to finance regimes that dip 
our flag in the dirt by intolerable demon- 
strations of bigotry against millions of our 
citizens. 

Are nations to be permitted to take Ameri- 
can friendship for granted, regardless of their 
conduct toward Americans? 

Our historic national tradition has charted 
proud precedents. In 1885, the United States 
refused to accept protests by Austria-Hun- 
gary on the appointment of our Ambassador 
to that kingdom because the designee's wife 
happened to be of Jewish faith. 

In 1911, the United States abrogated a 
trade treaty with czarist Russia, in effect 
since 1832, because of Russian mistreatment 
of American citizens of Jewish faith. 

In 1924, we protested to Switzerland 
against exclusion of Americans of the Mor- 
mon faith. 

Our vigorous repeated protests to Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany are also part of that 
history. 

In 1956, our President, then a Senator of 
the United States, described Egypt’s Nasser 
as “the chief provocateur against the West.” 
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Last year, at the United Nations General 
Assembly, Mr. Nasser voted with the Soviet 
Union on 53 occasions, but only four 
times with America. Egypt's discrimination 
against our shipping, and otherwise affecting 
our citizens, continues unabated. But, as I 
said earlier, now we are giving increased as- 
sistance to Egypt. 

The program for giving these new huge 
sums to Egypt must be reviewed at all levels 
and I assure you that I will do my part in 
Congress toward this end. The voice of 
Congress, and of the people, will be heard 
on this issue, you may rest assured. But 
the action and vital voice and guidance of 
the ZOA are needed at this dangerous 
moment. 

I know you will neither evade the chal- 
lenge nor minimize the dangers. 

The State Department told me, and I quote 
verbatim, that “should hostilities recur in 
the region—the Near East—we are convinced 
the aggrieved party should take full advan- 
tage of the United Nations peace-keeping 
instrumentalities so readily available in the 
ares 

How in heaven's name can Israel take full 
advantage of the United Nations peace- 
keeping instrumentalities“? We just wit- 
nessed the tragic and cynical spectacle of 
April 9 when the United States, for mis- 
guided notions of expediency, joined with the 
Soviet Union, and other big powers on the 
Security Council, against Israel, a besieged 
small country that valiantly sought to de- 
fend herself. 

What made this move all the more deplor- 
able, as I pointed out in my message to the 
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President, the Secretary of State, and our 
Ambassador to the United Nations, is not 
only did we support the censure resolution 
but we cosponsored it. 

I wish Mr. Dutton or Mr. Rusk—or some- 
one would explain what appears to be a lot 
of doubletalk. They might as well admit 
their decision to woo the Arabs at Israel's 
expense. 

I believe Israel is entitled to more than 
empty phrases from the executive depart- 
ment. I believe that American citizens 
would be remiss if they did not challenge, 
in America’s own interest, the tragic tendency 
now apparent. 

America must tell Israel that, despite our 
recent travesty at the United Nations and 
despite the disquieting reports about mas- 
sive handouts to an aggressive Egypt, we will 
reconsider and alter policies before it is too 
late. 

Let us today renew our determination to 
stand by our friend and true ally, the State 
of Israel. We must do this in our own 
national interest. Let us soberly remember, 
and remind the State Department, that Is- 
rael is the only nation in the world which, 
menaced by Soviet-equipped forces, turned 
to America to join our military assistance 
program, to defend herself against commu- 
nism and aggression, only to be rejected by 
us as so tragically evidenced by the United 
Nations censure resolution. 

The occasion of Israel's recent anniversary 
will be truly significant if we now take in- 
ventory of the entire picture and generate 
here a new realization of the dangers, and 
embark on action to insure the healthy 
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future of Israel-American relations. If this 
is done, I am confident that mistakes will be 
corrected and new paths found so that we 
can, in good conscience, anticipate a happy 
fifteenth anniversary of Israel. 

Zionists know from the depths of their 
experience that the “watchman of Israel“ 
must not sleep and must not slumber. It 
is a duty to be a watchman of Israel, it is 
also an honor. 

The crisis of Zionism is also the crisis of 
Judaism. Zionism fulfilled becomes a chief 
source of nourishment of Judaism. Zionism, 
through the State of Israel, has revived all 
aspects of Jewish life. 

At the Ideological Conference in Jerusa- 
lem, some years ago, Foreign Minister Golda 
Meir made a paradoxical statement. During 
a debate about Israel and the diaspora, she 
said that when I meet my American friends, 
women who are my contemporaries, I am 
sorry for them. They worry about their 
grandchildren. My grandchildren are in a 
kibbutz in the Negev, but I am absolutely 
sure about them.” 

Her confidence is understandable. Grand- 
children in the Negey may pose problems 
concerning health or physical safety. But 
there are no problems in the matter of the 
“Jewish” survival of the grandchildren. She 
might have to worry about defense, but not 
about the strategy of keeping her offspring 
Jewish. 

The Zionist movement revived Israel, and 
continues to serve. Today, Israel is reviving 
the Jewish people and Judaism itself. That 
is the true dimension of our challenge and 
our reward. 
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WEDNESDAY, JuNE 13, 1962 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

Rabbi David Berent, Congregation 
Beth Jacob, Lewiston, Maine, offered the 
following prayer: 


O Heavenly Father, Thou Master 
Architect of the universe; reverently we 
ask Thy blessing upon the Government 
of the United States of America and 
upon all who govern by the consent of 
this people. 

Do Thou bless these representatives of 
the people of this Republic. Grant them 
wisdom and understanding in their de- 
liberations. Sanctify their purposes as 
they serve Thee and their people, and 
hallow their lives as they give of them- 
selves in dedication. 

Make us restless, O Lord, for Thy 
sake and for the sake of Thy children. 
Give us turbulence of mind and distress 
of conscience as long as men are en- 
slaved, discriminated against, and per- 
secuted. Let us feel offended when we 
want to be serene, indignant when we 
want to be at ease. In this world which 
is becoming transformed before our as- 
tonished eyes, help us to learn and to 
teach that we must welcome freedom 
and human dignity—not resist it. Help 
us to learn and to teach not merely that 
resistance to freedom is futile, but a 
defiance of Thine image and Thy name. 
Give us, O God, guided leaders, instead 
of guided missiles. May the words of 
our mouth and the meditations of our 
heart be for Thy sake and for the sake 
of all Thy children. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MansrFreLp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 12, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On June 12, 1962: 

S. 1962. An act for the relief of Kenneth 
David Wooden; 

S. 2011. An act for the relief of Antonia 
Longfield-Smith; and 

S. 2099. An act for the relief of Tina Jane 
Beland. 

On June 13, 1962: 

S. 107. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect and the initial stage of the San Juan- 
Chama project as participating projects of 
the Colorado River storage project, and for 
other purposes. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
On request of Mr. MansFIe.tp, and by 


unanimous consent, the Investigations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 


ernment Operations and the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences were 
authorized to meet today during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


CONTINUATION OF LAND ACQUISITION 
PROGRAM 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the transfer of funds from the 
“Salaries and expenses” appropriation for 
fiscal year 1962 to the “Construction of 
facilities” appropriation for that year to 
permit continuation of the land acquisition 
program for the expansion of launch facili- 
ties at Cape Canaveral, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


FACILITATION OF WORK OF DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to facilitate the work of the Department of 
Agriculture, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 12(10) OF AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
A letter from the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend section 12(10) of the Area 

Redevelopment Act (with accompanying 

papers); to the Committee on Banking and 

Currency. 

REPORT ON Review or NONCASH GRANT-IN- 
AID CREDITS ALLOWED FOR PUBLICLY OWNED 
PARKING FACILITIES, HOUSING AND HOME 
FINANCE AGENCY 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, a report on the review of noncash 
grant-in-aid credits allowed for publicly 
owned parking facilities, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, dated June 1962 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


Report on Review or STOCK FUNDS AND RE- 
LATED CONSUMER FUNDS IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE (PART 1) 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a review of stock funds and related 
consumer funds in the Department of De- 
fense, part 1, dated June 1962 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of order entered granting 

admission into the United States 
of certain aliens (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JORDAN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. J. Res. 192. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
of the class other than Members of Con- 
gress (Rept. No. 1586); and 

S. Res. 345. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Armed 
Services (Rept. No. 1585). 

By Mr, JORDAN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 8141. An act to revise the laws re- 
lating to depository libraries (Rept. No. 
1587). 


STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVE- 
MENT OF NATIONAL TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEM—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1588) 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce I report 
favorably, with an amendment, the bill, 
S. 2560, to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 
purposes. 

This is an exceedingly complicated 
piece of legislation, upon which.the Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation, 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, held long and thorough hearings. 
The bill underwent four major revisions 
during and after the course of the hear- 
ings and finally was approved by unani- 
mous vote of the full Committee on Com- 
merce just a few days ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, and the bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3405. A bill for the relief of Alvaro 
Rodriguez Jimenez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 3406. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income certain allowan7es and reimburse- 
ments for moving expenses paid by an em- 
ployer to or on behalf of an employee; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. Hart, Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. PELL, and Mr. 
WILLTANISs of New Jersey): 

S. 3407. A bill to provide for Federal as- 
sistance on a combination grant and loan 
basis in order to improve patient care in 
public and other nonprofit hospitals and 
nursing homes through the modernization 
or replacement of those institutions which 
are structurally or functionally obsolete; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Crank when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. 
Hickey, and Mr. MANSFIELD): 

S. 3408. A bill to establish in the Library 
of Congress a library of musical scores and 
other instructional materials to further 
educational, vocational, and cultural oppor- 
tunities in the field of music for blind per- 
sons; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 3409. A bill for the relief of the Middle- 
sex Concrete Products & Excavating-Gorp.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself and 
Mr. CARROLL): 

S. 3410. A bill to amend the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DRESEN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself and 
Mr. Harr): 

S. 3411. A bill to extend the temporary 
extended unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, to increase the rate of the Federal 
unemployment tax for taxable year 1964, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCartHy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. 
DERKSEN, Mr. Cooper, and. Mr. 
MORTON) : 

S. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of September 22, 1962, 
as “Emancipation Proclamation Centennial 
Day“; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpt when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


HOSPITAL MODERNIZATION ACT OF 
1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senators RANDOLPH, Hart, Lone of 
Missouri, Javrrs, PELL, WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, and myself, I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to establish a 
combination matching grant and loan 
program to assist certain public and pri- 
vate nonprofit hospitals and nursing 
homes to undertake needed moderniza- 
tion and replacement projects. 

In most metropolitan areas today, 
modernization rather than new bed con- 
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struction, is the principal health facili- 
ties need. A 1960 Public Health Service 
nationwide survey of each of the 25 U.S. 
metropolitan areas which have more 
than 2,500 general hospital beds, and 
sample reports from 32 smaller areas 
showed a projected national cost for 
needed modernization and replacement 
of $3.6 billion. 

This staggering figure is nearly four 
times the current high rate of annual 
construction expenditures in the entire 
health facilities field, and only a fraction 
of the latter sum is spent on moderniza- 
tion and replacement which does not add 
to new bed capacity. 

The breakdown of the results of this 
survey are as follows: 


Projected moderniza- 
tion needs 
Type of facility Existing 
beds 
(1956) | Number Cost 
of projects} (millions) 
All types...--—-.-.-.. 1, 106, 000 255, 648 
General hospitals 606, 000 2 080 2 838 
Metropolitan areas. 380,000 1, 303 2, 187 
Nonmetropolitan 
S TE 226, 000 777 651 
Mental hospitals, 
State-owned_.._.._- 1 500, 000 175 810 


1 Estimated, 


In Pennsylvania alone, the estimated 
backlog of modernization needs as shown 
in the 1960 survey was $215 million, in- 
cluding $35.3 million in Pittsburgh, $34.1 
million in Philadelphia and $2.2 million 
in Scranton. The State-by-State figures 
have never been published but the infor- 
mation on estimated individual State 
needs can be obtained from the Public 
Health Service. 


Assistant Surgeon General Haldeman 
in an article in the July 1961 journal 
Hospitals explained the problem facing 
urban communities in these terms: 


The depression years and wartime mili- 
tary restrictions caused deficits to accumu- 
late in hospital plants. These deficits led 
to postwar emphasis on new hospital plants 
and plant expansion. Since most of our 
earlier hospitals were in urban centers, post- 
war attention, with Federal assistance, was 
focused on rural shortages. This left urban 
projects with lower priorities. Meanwhile, 
physical deterioration and functional ob- 
solescence moved slowly but inevitably upon 
the older city hospitals. In addition to this, 
urban communities are in a state of social 
flux around the hospital doors; neighbor- 
hoods are being transformed by superhigh- 
ways, by industry and commerce, and by the 
movement of people to the suburbs. All of 
these factors create new pressures requir- 
ing that special attention be devoted to ur- 
ban modernization and replacement, includ- 
ing the relocation of some facilities to other 
sites. 


My bill would authorize the Surgeon 
General, acting through the State Hill- 
Burton agencies, to make, first, grants, 
up to 50 percent of the cost of qualified 
modernization projects, and/or second, 
loans instead of grants or to supplement 
authorized grants, provided the total 
Federal share did not exceed 80 per- 
cent of the cost of the project. In addi- 
tion, assistance would be provided for 
the development of comprehensive re- 


‘gional health facilities plans. The 


amounts to be authorized have been left 
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blank in the bili pending the develop- 
ment in hearings of data on the optimum 
size of the proposed program. The date 
of commencement of the proposed pro- 
gram is July 1, 1963, so there would be 
no budgetary impact until fiscal year 
1964. 

Every effort has been made to comple- 
ment and not to interfere with the ex- 
isting Hill-Burton construction program. 
The Hill-Burton State agencies would 
process the applications, and procedures 
similar to the existing program would 
be employed by the Surgeon General. 
Projects which increase bed capacity by 
more than 5 percent would be ineligible 
for modernization funds. 

The 50 percent grant figure was chosen 
as the median point between the maxi- 
mum and minimum grants available un- 
der Hill-Burton. In many of the States 
where modernization is most needed, 
only the minimal grants are available 
under the formula in the existing pro- 
gram, and the cost of modernization is 
frequently so high that this formula did 
not seem appropriate or sufficient for a 
modernization program. A smaller per- 
centage of local financing is required un- 
der the modernization proposal than 
under Hill-Burton on the theory that the 
existing investment in plant and land 
in themselves indicate sufficient partici- 
pation by the localities. 

Extensive comments and advice have 
been received in the preparation of the 
bill from the Public Health Service, the 
American Hospital Association, the 
American Municipal Association, the 
American Institute of Planners and the 
Pennsylvania Departments of Health and 
Public Welfare, and I would like to thank 
the persons in those agencies who lent 
assistance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and a summary of the measure 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks, and that the bill be 
allowed to remain at the desk for addi- 
tional cosponsors for a 1-week period. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and sum- 
mary will be printed in the Recorp, and 
the bill will lie on the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The bill (S. 3407) to provide for Fed- 
eral assistance on a combination grant 
and loan basis in order to improve pa- 
tient care in public and other nonprofit 
hospitals and nursing homes through the 
modernization or replacement of those 
institutions which are structurally or 
functionally obsolete; and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. CLARK (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Hospital Moderni- 
zation Act of 1962”. 

FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. (a) The grants for hospital con- 
struction authorized by title VI of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act have resulted, through 
the assistance and stimulation given to the 
States and localities, in the construction of 
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many greatly needed hospitals throughout 
the Nation. In accordance with the purpose 
of that title, federally aided hospital con- 
struction has in the main been construction 
of new beds in areas suffering from a total 
lack or an acute shortage of hospital facili- 
ties. The geographic distribution of hospital 
beds is now far better than it was when the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act was 
enacted. Because of the rapid growth and 
changing distribution patterns of the popu- 
lation, however, there continues to be wide- 
spread need for construction of new hospital 
beds. In recent years, moreover, a further 
important need has developed in the grow- 
ing obsolescence of many of the hospitals 
that were already in existence when the pro- 
gram of new construction was originally 
projected. Continued progress toward the 
declared congressional objective, the pro- 
vision of adequate hospital facilities for the 
people of the Nation, now requires not only 
continuing and rapid addition to the num- 
ber of hospital beds, but also the moderni- 
zation, or where necessary the replacement, 
of many existing structures, in order (1) to 
improve patient care by increasing the ade- 
quacy of services, safety, and efficiency; (2) 
to keep the Nation’s hospital plant func- 
tional in relation to evolving medical prac- 
tice; and (3) to adapt the facilities to new 
hospital and related medical uses. 

(b) There is throughout the country a 
grave shortage of nursing homes of high 
quality, a shortage which becomes ever more 
serious with the growth in the number of 
aged persons. Through grants for the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit nurs- 
ing homes, Congress has taken steps to 
increase the number of nursing home beds. 
But many of the older institutions are in 
serious need of modernization or replace- 
ment. 

(c) The public and nonprofit institutions 
which are in need of modernization or 
replacement are generally unable to raise 
locally the substantial sums required other- 
wise than by borrowing, and though able to 
give adequate assurance of repayment, many 
are unwilling to borrow the necessary funds 
at commercial interest rates because of the 
substantial additional cost which would be 
imposed on their patients. 

(d) With respect to new construction of 
public and other nonprofit health facilities, 
it is the policy of the Congress to provide 
the needed assistance in the form of capital 
grants. With respect to modernization or 
replacement of obsolete facilities, on the 
other hand, the established sources of 
income of the institutions make practicable 
and desirable a Federal program of grant and 
loan payments. Under such a program any 
payment may consist of a grant amounting 
to not more than half the cost of such mod- 
ernization or replacement project, and/or 
a loan without a grant or to supplement a 
grant as long as the Federal share does not 
exceed 80 per centum of the cost of the proj- 
ect. The establishment of such a combina- 
tion grant and loan program, as a corollary to 
the program of grants for new construction, 
is now essential to the orderly and balanced 
development of the Nation's health facilities. 
AMENDMENT ADDING TITLE VIII TO THE PUBLIC 

HEALTH SERVICE ACT 

Sec. 3. The Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C., ch. 6A) is hereby amended by adding, 
immediately after title VII thereof, the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE VIII—GRANTS AND LOANS FOR MODERNI- 
ZATION OR REPLACEMENT OF HOSPITALS AND 
NURSING HOMES 

“Declaration of purpose 
“Sec. 801. The purpose of this title is to 
assist, through payments which consist of 
grants and/or loans in the modernization or 
replacement of public and other nonprofit 
hospitals and nursing homes which are nec- 
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essary to the provision of adequate hospital 
and nursing home services to the people, but 
which are structurally or functionally 
obsolete. 

Definitions 


“Sec. 802. As used in this title 

“(a) the term ‘hospital’ includes general, 
mental, chronic disease, and other types of 
hospitals, and related facilities, such as lab- 
oratories, outpatient departments, nurses’ 
homes and training facilities, and central 
service facilities operated in connection with 
hospitals, but does not include any hospital 
furnishing primarily domiciliary care; 

“(b) the term ‘nursing home’ means a 
facility for the accommodation of conva- 
lescents or other persons who are not acutely 
ill and not in need of hospital care, but 
who require skilled nursing care and related 
medical services. 

(1) which is operated in connection with 
a hospital, or 

“(2) in which such nursing care and medi- 
cal services are prescribed by, or are per- 
formed under the general direction of, per- 
sons licensed to practice medicine or surgery 
in the State; 

(o) the term ‘public’ means owned and 
operated by a political subdivision of a 
State or by an instrumentality of such a 
political subdivision, or by a State university 
or medical school; or by a State (in the 
case of general hospitals only) ; 

“(d) the term ‘nonprofit’ means owned 
and operated by one or more nonprofit cor- 
porations or associations, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual; 

“(e) the term ‘modernization’ means 
major repair (to the extent permitted in reg- 
ulations), renovation, or remodeling of an ex- 
isting structure, and includes equipment 
incident thereto, but does not include any 
expansion of the structure which increases 
bed capacity by more than 5 per centum; 

“(f) the term ‘replacement’ means con- 
struction (as defined in section 631(h)) of 
a facility designed primarily, as determined 
pursuant to regulations prescribed under sec- 
tion 806(4), to serve the same needs as a 
facility or facilities which have been or will 
be closed, and does not include any con- 
struction to provide bed capacity of more 
than 105 per centum of the capacity of such 
closed facility or facilities; 

„g) the term ‘State’ includes Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia; 

“(h) the term ‘State agency’ means the 
agency designated in accordance with section 
623 (a) (1); 

( J) the terms ‘cost of construction’ and 
‘title’ shall have the meanings, respectively, 
prescribed in section 631 (i) and (j); and 

“(j) the term ‘Federal Hospital Council’ 
means the Council appointed under section 
633 (b). 

“Authorization of payments 

“Sec. 803. The Surgeon General is author- 
ized to make grant and/or loan payments for 
the modernization or replacement of public 
and other nonprofit hospitals or nursing 
homes which he finds are necessary for the 
provision of adequate hospital or nursing 
home services to the people of the respective 
States, but which are structurally or func- 
tionally obsolete (as determined in accord- 
ance with the regulations). As requested in 
the application and as determined by the 
Surgeon General to be n to carry 
out the purpose of this Act, any such pay- 
ment may include or consist exclusively of 
a grant from funds appropriated pursuant 
to section 804 in an amount not to exceed 
50 per centum of the cost of construction 
for such modernization or replacement, and 
may include or consist exclusively of a loan 
from funds obtained under section 805, 
amounting to part of such cost or part of 
the remaining portion of such cost, but in 
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no event shall a payment consisting ex- 
clusively of a loan, or including a grant 
and a loan, exceed in amount 80 per centum 
of such cost, 


“Authorization of grant funds 


“Sec, 804. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for making grants under the pro- 
visions of this title the sum of - 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1963, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter. 

“Authorization of loan funds 

“Sec. 805. (a) In order to obtain funds 
for loans under this title, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral may, on or after July 1, 1963, from time 
to time issue notes and obligations for pur- 
chase by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
maximum aggregate principal amount of 
such notes and obligations outstanding at 
any one time shall not exceed the sum of 
¢——————___. 


“(b) Notes or other obligations issued by 
the Surgeon General under this section shall 
be in such forms and denominations, have 
such maturities, and be subject to such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Surgeon General, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury which shall be not less 
than the average annual interest rate on 
all interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public 
debt as computed at the end of the fiscal 
year next preceding the issuance by the 
Surgeon General and adjusted to the near- 
est one-eighth of 1 per centum. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to purchase any notes and other obli- 
gations of the Surgeon General issued under 
this section and for such purpose is author- 
ized to use as a public-debt transaction 
the proceeds from the sale of any securities 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under such Act, 
as amended, are extended to include any 
purchases of such notes and other obliga- 
tions. The Secretary of the Treasury may 
at any time sell any of the notes or other 
obligations acquired by him under this sec- 
tion. All redemptions, purchases, and sales 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of such 
notes or other obligations shall be treated 
as public-debt transactions of the United 
States. 

“(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Surgeon General such 
sums as may be necessary, together with loan 
principal and interest payments made under 
this title, for payments on notes or other 
Obligations issued by the Surgeon General 
under this section. Such principal and in- 
terest payments, if not necessary for such 
payments on notes or other obligations, shall 
be available for loans under this title. 

“General regulations 

“Sec. 806. The Surgeon General, after con- 
sultation with the Federal Hospital Council 
and with the approval of the Secretary, shall 
by regulation prescribe— 

“(1) the method of allotting among the 
States grant and loan funds made available 
under this title for each fiscal year, on the 
basis of the population of the respective 
States, as determined on the basis of the 
latest figures certified by the Department of 
Commerce, and other factors which the Sur- 
geon General finds pertinent, in such man- 
ner as to reflect so far as possible the rela- 
tive need of the States for such funds for 
modernization and replacement of public 
and other nonprofit hospitals and nursing 
homes; 

2) subject to the provisions of this 
title, the terms and conditions applicable to 
any funds loaned hereunder; 

(3) the general manner in which the 
State agency shall determine the priority of 
projects based on the relative degree of obso- 
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lescence of the various hospitals and nursing 
homes within the State which are in need 
of modernization or replacement, and the 
relative parts which such hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes play in the provision of services 
to the people of the State and such other 
factors as the Surgeon General may by regu- 
lation prescribe; 

“(4) criteria for determining whether a 
facility proposed to be constructed is de- 
signed iy to serve the same needs as 
2 facility or facilities which have been or will 
be closed, taking into account the population 
to be served and the general character of the 
services to be provided; 

“(5) supplementation for application to 
replacement projects, and revision for appli- 
cation to modernization projects, of the reg- 
ulations relating to standards for construc- 
tion and equipment issued under section 622 
(e), and of the regulations supplementary 
thereto issued under section 653(a) with re- 
spect to nursing homes; and 

“(6) supplementation and modification, 
for application to projects under this title, 
of (A) the regulations relating to nondis- 
crimination and to services to persons unable 
to pay therefor issued under section 622(f), 
with the modification that the exemption 
relating to separate facilities stated in clause 
(1) of such section shall not apply to proj- 
ects under this title, (B) the regulations re- 
lating to methods of administration issued 
under section 622(g), and (C) the regula- 
tions supplementary thereto issued under 
section 653(a) with respect to nursing homes. 

“State plans 

“Src. 807. (a) Any State desiring to take 
advantage of this title may submit, as a re- 
vision of or supplement to its hospital con- 
struction plan approved under section 623 
(or such plan as extended to the construc- 
tion of nursing homes under section 653), 
a plan for the modernization and replace- 
ment of hospitals, or of hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes, which meet the conditions stated 
in section 801. Such plan must— 

“(1) meet the requirements of section 
623(a) other than paragraphs (4), (5), and 
(10) thereof (relating to the State hospital 
construction program, priorities of con- 
struction, and periodic review and modifica- 
tion of the construction program); and if 
the plan includes nursing homes, meet the 
requirements of section 653(a) (2) (relating 
to the conformity of the State nursing home 
construction program with regulations of 
the Surgeon General); 

“(2) set forth a program of modernization 
and replacement of hospitals, or of hospitals 
and nursing homes, which (A) is based on 
a statewide survey of need and takes into 
consideration any areawide program de- 
veloped in an area within (or partly within) 
the State and approved by the State agency, 
and (B) meets the requirements as to lack 
of discrimination on account of race, creed, 
or color, and for furnishing needed hospital 
services to persons unable to pay therefor, 
prescribed by regulations issued under sec- 
tion 622(f) as supplemented and modified 
for the purposes of this title as provided in 
section 806(6) above; 

3) set forth, with respect to hospitals or 
with respect to hospitals and nursing homes, 
the relative need determined in accordance 
with regulations issued under section 806(3), 
for the several projects included in such pro- 
gram, and provide for carrying them out, in- 
sofar as the financial resources available 
therefore make possible, in the order of such 
relative need; and 

“(4) provide that the State agency will 
from time to time, and in any event when- 
ever an areawide program referred to in 
clause (2) has been developed and approved 
by the State agency, review its program and 
submit to the Surgeon General any modifi- 
cations thereof which it considers necessary. 
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“(b) The Surgeon General shall approve 
any State plan and any modification there- 
of which complies with the provisions of 
subsection (a). 


“Allotments to States of grant and loan 
funds 


“Sec. 808. Each State shall be entitled for 
each fiscal year for which funds are author- 
ized under this title to an allotment, deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations issued 
under section 806(1), from the amounts 
made available for that fiscal year pursuant 
to section 804 and section 805. The Surgeon 
General shall notify each State agency, as 
promptly as possible after funds for a fiscal 
year are made available under each such 
section, of the amount of the State’s allot- 
ment of the funds provided pursuant to 
such section, but no payment shall be made 
out of the allotment of a State until a State 
plan under section 807(a) has been sub- 
mitted by such State and approved by the 
Surgeon General. Sums allotted to a State 
under this title for a fiscal year and remain- 
ing unobligated at the end of such year 
shall remain available to such State for the 
same purposes for the next fiscal year (and 
for such year only), in addition to the sums 
allotted for such State for such next fiscal 
year. 


“Applications for and approval of payments 


“Sec. 809. (a) An application for a pay- 
ment under this title shall be submitted, 
by a public or other nonprofit agency, to 
the Surgeon General through the State 
agency. If two or more public or other non- 
profit agencies join in the project, the ap- 
plication may be filed by one or more of 
such agencies. 

“(b) The application shall set forth (1) 
a description of the project, including a 
description of the site of the project; (2) 
plans and specifications for the project which 
are in accord with regulations as revised 
and supplemented under section 806(5); (3) 
reasonable assurance that title to the site of 
the project, and to any structure thereon, 
is or will be vested in one or more of the 
agencies filing the application, or in a public 
or other nonprofit agency which is to op- 
erate the hospital or nursing home; (4) the 
amount, if any, requested as a loan under 
the provisions of this title; (5) reasonable 
assurance that any financial support needed, 
in addition to that furnished under the pro- 
visions of this title, will be available for 
carrying out the project, and that adequate 
financial support will be available for main- 
tenance and operation when completed, and 
for payment of interest and repayment of 
principal of any funds loaned, in accordance 
with the terms of the loan; (6) reasonable 
assurance that the operation will be in 
compliance with applicable State standards 
for operation and maintenance, and with 
regulations as supplemented and modified 
under section 806(6) relating to nondis- 
crimination and to services to persons unable 
to pay; (7) the estimated cost of the project; 
(8) assurance that no grant has been made 
for the same project under title VI, and that 
no application for such grant is pending; 
(9) if the project is one for replacement, 
satisfactory evidence, in accordance with 
regulations issued under section 806(4), that 
the facility to be constructed is designed 
primarily to serve the same needs as a fa- 
cility or facilities which have been or will 
be closed; and (10) adequate assurance that 
all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors in the perform- 
ance of work on construction assisted by 
such payment will be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on similar 
construction in the locality as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-5) , and will receive compensation 
at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times the basic rate of pay for all hours 
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worked in any workweek in excess of 8 hours 
in any workday or 40 hours in the workweek, 
as the case may be. The Secretary of Labor 
shall have, with respect to the labor stand- 
ards specified in paragraph (10) of this sub- 
section, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 
(15 FR. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 
of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276c). 

“(a) Each such application shall be ac- 
companied by (1) a recommendation by the 
State agency of approval of the project, 
based on findings that the project meets 
the requirements of subsection (b) and that 
the estimated cost of construction is reason- 
able; and (2) a certification by the State 

cy that the application is in accordance 
with the State plan approved under section 
807(b), that funds for the project are 
available from the State’s allotments under 
this title, and that the project is entitled 
to priority over other projects within the 
State in accordance with regulations issued 
under section 806(3). 

“(d) The Surgeon General shall approve 
such application if sufficient funds to pay 
the Federal share of the cost of the project 
are available from the allotment to the State, 
and if the Surgeon General (A) finds that 
the application contains reasonable assur- 
ance as to title, financial support, and pay- 
ment of prevailing rates of wages; (B) finds 
that the application is in conformity with 
the State Plan approved under section 807 
of this title and contains an assurance that 
in the operation of the hospital or nursing 
home there will be compliance with the 
applicable requirements of the State Plan 
and of the regulations prescribed under sec- 
tion 806(6) of this title; and (C) concurs 
in the findings and certification by the State 
agency under subsection (c). No applica- 
tion shall be disapproved because of disagree- 
ment with the findings or certification of 
the State agency until the Suregon General 
has afforded the State agency an opportunity 
for a hearing. 

“(e) Amendment of any approved appli- 
cation shall be subject to approval in the 
same manner as an original application. 


“Payments 


“Sec. 810. (a) Whenever an application has 
been approved under section 809(d), the 
Surgeon General is authorized to make a 
payment to the applicant in accordance with 
the provisions of this title. Any loan or por- 
tion of such payment which is a loan shall 
(1) bear interest at a rate not less than the 
rate arrived at by adding one-quarter of 1 
per centum per annum to the rate which 
the Secretary of the Treasury determines to 
be equal to the average annual interest rate 
on all interest-bearing obligations of the 
Unitd States when forming a part of the 
public debt as computed at the end of the 
fiscal year next preceding the date the ap- 
plication for the loan is approved and by 
adjusting the results so obtained to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum, and 
(2) subject to the provisions of regulations 
issued under section 806(2), shall be secured 
in such manner (if any) and repaid in such 
installments and within such period, not ex- 
ceeding forty years, as the Surgeon General 
may determine. Subject to the provisions 
of this subsection and of such regulations, 
the amount or terms of a loan may be modi- 
fied upon approval of an amendment of an 
application. 

“(b) A grant or portion of a payment 
which is a grant under this title shall be 
made to the applicant in installments, each 
of which shall be paid upon certification 
by the State agency, based upon inspection 
by it, that work has been performed upon 
the project, or purchases have been made, in 
accordance with the approved plans and 
specifications, and that an installment is 
due. A loan or portion of a payment which 
is a loan under this title shall be made to 
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the applicant in such installments or in 
lump sum and in advance or otherwise as 
the Surgeon General may prescribe by regu- 
lations. If the Surgeon General, after in- 
vestigation or otherwise, has ground to be- 
lieve that a default has occurred requiring 
action pursuant to section 811(a) he may, 
upon giving notice of hearing pursuant to 
such subsection, withhold further advances 
pending action based on such hearing. 

“(c) If, at any time before any loan or 
loan portion of a payment for a project has 
been repaid in full, any of the events speci- 
fied in clause (A) or clause (B) of section 
625(e) shall occur with respect to such proj- 
ect, the unpaid balance of the loan shall be- 
come immediately due and payable by the 
applicant, and any transferee of the facility 
shall be liable to the United States for such 
repayment to the same extent as the bor- 
rower. The provisions of section 625(e), re- 
lating to recovery of expenditures under cer- 
tain conditions, shall apply in the case of 
any grant payment made under this title. 


“Withholding of funds 


“Sec. 811. (a) Whenever the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearing to the State agency designated 
in accordance with section 623(a)(1), finds 
(1) that the State agency is not complying 
substantially with the provisions required by 
section 807(a) to be contained in its plan, 
or (2) that any funds have been diverted 
from the purposes for which they were ad- 
vanced, or (3) that any assurance given in 
an application filed under section 809 is not 
being or cannot be carried out, or (4) that 
there is a substantial failure to carry out 
plans and specifications approved by the 
Surgeon General under section 809, or (5) 
that adequate State funds are not being 
provided annually for the direct administra- 
tion of the State plan, the Surgeon General 
may withhold further advances from all 
projects in the State, or from any project 
or projects affected by the default as he may 
determine to be appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances, until the default has been cor- 
rected; and if it is not corrected he shall 
reduce, by the proper amount, the Federal 
share of the cost of the project affected by 
the withholding. 

“(b) The provisions of section 632(b), 
relating to judicial review of action by the 
Surgeon General under section 632(a), shall 
be applicable to action by him under sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

“Administration; general provisions 

“Sec. 812. (a) In administering this title 
the Surgeon General shall consult with the 
Federal Hospital Council. He is authorized 
to make such administrative regulations and 
perform such other functions as he finds 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
title. Any such regulations shall be subject 
to the approval of the Secretary. 

“(b) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this title, the Surgeon 
General notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, shall maintain an integral 
set of accounts which shall be audited an- 
nually by the General Accounting Office in 
accordance with the principles and proced- 
ures applicable to commercial transactions 
as provided by the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, as amended, and no other 
audit shall be required: Provided, That such 
financial transactions of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral as the making of loans and vouchers 
approved by the Surgeon General in connec- 
tion with such financial transactions shall 
be final and conclusive upon all officers of 
the Government. 

“(c) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, Powers, and duties 
vested in him by this title, the Surgeon 
General notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, may— 

“(1) sue and be sued; 
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“(2) foreclose on any property or com- 
mence any action to protect or enforce any 
right conferred upon him by any law, con- 
tract, or other agreement, and bid for and 
purchase at any foreclosure or any other sale 
any property in connection with which he 
has made a payment pursuant to this title, 
and in the event of any such acquisition, the 
Surgeon General may, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law relating to the ac- 
quisition, handling, or disposal of real 
property by the United States, complete, ad- 
minister, remodel and convert, dispose of, 
lease and otherwise deal with, such prop- 
erty: Provided, That any such acquisition of 
real property shall not deprive any State or 
political subdivision thereof of its civil or 
criminal jurisdiction in and over such prop- 
erty or impair the civil rights under the State 
or local laws of the inhabitants on such 
property; 

“(3) enter into agreements to pay annual 
sums in lieu of taxes to any State or local 
taxing authority with respect to any real 
property so acquired or owned; 

“(4) sell or exchange at public or private 
sale, or lease, real or personal property, and 
sell or exchange any securities or obligations, 
upon such terms as he may fix; 

“(5) obtain insurance against loss in con- 
nection with property and other assets held; 

“(6) subject to the specific limitations in 
this title, consent to the modification, with 
respect to the time of payment of any in- 
stallment of principal or interest, security, 
or any other term of any loan under this 
title, of any contract or agreement to which 
he is a party or which has been transferred 
to him pursuant to this title; and 

“(7) include in any contract or instru- 
ment made pursuant to this title such other 
covenants, conditions, or provisions as he 
may deem necessary to assure that the pur- 
poses of this title will be achieved. 

“(d) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
shall not apply to any contract for services 
or supplies on account of any property ac- 
quired pursuant to this title if the amount 
of such contract does not exceed $1,000. 

“(e) In administering this title, the Sur- 
geon General, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, is authorized to utilize the services 
and facilities of any executive department 
or agency in accordance with an agreement 
with the head thereof. Payment for such 
services and facilities shall be made in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement, as may 
be agreed upon between the Secretary and 
the head of the department or agency fur- 
nishing them. 

“(f) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued as conferring on any Federal officer 
or employee the right to exercise any super- 
vision or control over the administration, 
personnel, maintenance, or operation of any 
hospital or nursing home with respect to 
which any funds have been or may be ex- 
pended under this title. 


“Assistance in area planning 


“Sec. 813. (a) In order to carry out more 
effectively his duties under the Public Health 
Service Act, the Surgeon General may make 
grants-in-aid on such terms and conditions 
and in such installments, and in advance 
or otherwise as he may determine, to States, 
Political subdivisions, universities, hospi- 
tals, and other public and private nonprofit 
institutions or organizations, to assist in de- 
veloping and publicizing comprehensive re- 
gional, metropolitan or local area plans for 
coordination of hospitals, nursing homes and 
other health facilities, provided that such 
grants may be made only for the develop- 
ment of plans specifically certified to be 
needed by a State agency or agencies. 

“(b) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of this section the 
sum of for the fiscal year be- 

July 1, 1962, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter.” 
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TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 1 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended to read: 

“Sec. 1. Titles I to VIII, inclusive, of this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Public Health Serv- 
ice Act’.” 

(b) Section 625(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
29ih(a)) is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof: “No application shall be ap- 
proved for the same project for which a pay- 
ment has been made under title VIII, or for 
which an application for such a payment is 
pending.” 

(c) Section 632(b)(3) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 291j(b)(3)) is amended by striking 
out “sections 239 and 240 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended” and inserting in lieu 
thereof: “section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code”. 

(d) The Act of July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 682), 
as amended, is further amended by renum- 
bering title VIII (as in effect prior to the 
enactment of this Act) as title IX, and by 
renumbering sections 801 through 814 (as 
in effect prior to the enactment of this Act), 
and references thereto, as sections 901 
through 914. 


The summary presented by Mr. CLARR 
is as follows: 


HOSPITAL MODERNIZATION AcT or 1962 
I. SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS 


The purpose of the bill is to establish a 
separate program of Federal assistance to 
the States, in the form of grants and loans, 
administered by the Surgeon General, to pay 
the cost of modernizing or replacing exist- 
ing public and nonprofit hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes which have become structurally 
or functionally obsolete. 

The modernization projects which could 
be undertaken under the program would in- 
clude major repairs, renovation or remodel- 
ing of existing structures and equipment, so 
long as they do not result in the expansion 
of a structure to increase its bed capacity 
by more than 5 percent. The facilities that 
could be replaced under the program are 
those that have been closed or are about to 
be closed and the replacement facilities 
would have to serve the same needs as those 
that are replaced. No replacement facility 
could be constructed with a bed capacity 
of more than 105 percent of the capacity 
of the closed facility. 

The new program proposed by the bill 
(adding a new title VIII to the Public 
Health Service Act) would be in addition to 
the existing program of Federal assistance 
for the construction of new hospitals au- 
thorized by the 1946 Hill-Burton Act (title 
VI of the Public Health Service Act.) The 
new program, in general, would follow the 
Hill-Burton legislative pattern but would 
differ as to method of allotting money to 
the States and the manner of financing 
projects. 

Under the bill the Surgeon General would 
be authorized to make payments with re- 
spect to qualified facilities in the form of 
(1) a grant amounting to not more than 
one-half the cost of the modernization or 
replacement project; and/or (2) a loan for 
part of the cost, but in no event would a 
payment consisting solely of a loan, or in- 
cluding a grant and a loan, be allowed to ex- 
ceed 80 percent of the cost of the project. 

The Hill-Burton Act authorizes the Sur- 
geon General to make grants for construct- 
ing qualified facilities. Im certain cases 
loans may be made in place of grants al- 
though such loans have been extremely rare. 
The amount of a grant for any particular 
project under the Hill-Burton program may 
range from one-third to two-thirds the cost 
of the project under a variable matching 
formula, which seeks to relate local effort to 
statewide fiscal ability in comparison with 
the average ability of the Nation as a whole. 
A State may elect to receive a uniform Fed- 
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eral share of 50 percent of the cost of con- 
structing certain facilities authorized sepa- 
rately under the Hill-Burton Act (including 
nursing homes). The act provides minimum 
allotments to the States for the various cate- 
gories of facilities for which grants are made 
(e.g., $200,000 a year for hospitals and pub- 
lic health centers and $20,000 for nursing 
homes). 

Under the bill, the method of allotting 
grant and loan funds among the States for 
each fiscal year would be prescribed by regu- 
lations issued by the Surgeon General, after 
consultation with the Federal Hospital 
Council (established under. the Hill-Burton 
Act) and with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
allotment of these funds would have to be 
made on the basis of the population of the 
States, and other pertinent factors, in such 
a manner as to reflect as far as possible the 
relative needs of the States for moderniza- 
tion or replacement of qualified facilities. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation of 
— —— for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1963, and each subsequent fiscal year 
for the purpose of making grants. In order 
to obtain funds for loans the Surgeon Gen- 
eral would issue notes and obligations, not 
exceeding . in principal at any 
one time, for purchase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Loans to borrowing hospitals 
and nursing homes would bear interest at a 
rate equal to the current average annual 
interest rate on all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States plus one-quarter 
of 1 percent and would be repayable in 
such installments and within such period, 
not exceeding 40 years, as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral determines. 

In order to obtain benefits under the bill a 
State would be required to submit a State 
plan, as a revision or supplement of its 
plan submitted under the Hill-Burton Act, 
which meets the requirements of regulations 
issued by the Surgeon General. The Surgeon 
General's regulations would pertain to such 
matters as the manner in which State 
agencies determine priority of projects and 
criteria for determining whether a facility is 
designed to serve the same needs as the one 
it is to replace. In some instances the 
Surgeon General’s regulations under the bill 
would supplement and modify those issued 
under the Hill-Burton Act. With respect to 
regulations pfohibiting nondiscrimination 
on account of race, creed, or color in a 
facility that receives assistance under the 
bill, however, the existing provisions of the 
Hill-Burton Act authorizing separate but 
equal facilities would not apply. 

The bill also authorizes 
year to be appropriated for grants to States. 
political subdivisions, universities, hospitals, 
and other public and private nonprofit in- 
stitutions to assist in developing and pub- 
licizing comprehensive regional, metropoli- 
tan, or local area plans for coordination of 
hospitals, nursing homes, and other health 
facilities. 

The enacting clause contains a short title, 
“Hospital Modernization Act of 1962.” 

The remainder of the bill is divided into 
three sections as follows: 

Section 2: Findings. 

Section 3 adds a new title to the Public 
Health Service Act: “Title VIII—Grants and 
Loans for Modernization or Replacement of 
Hospitals and Nursing Homes.” 

Section 4: Technical amendments. 

Section 2 of the bill contains findings of 
fact. 

Subsection (a) contains a statement that 
as a result of the grants under title VI of 
the Public Health Service Act to the States 
and localities many needed hospitals have 
been constructed throughout the Nation; 
that this construction has mainly been new 
beds in areas suffering a lack or shortage of 
such facilities and that the geographic dis- 
tribution of hospital beds is better than when 
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the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
was first enacted in 1946; but that because 
of population growth and changing patterns 
the need has continued for the construction 
of new hospital beds; that another need has 
developed because of the obsolescence of 
hospital facilities already in existence. 

Subsection (b) contains a statement that 
there exists a grave shortage of nursing 
homes because many are in need of modern- 
ization or replacement. 

Subsection (c) relates to the inability of, 
or the high cost to, public and nonprofit in- 
stitutions in need of replacement or modern- 
ization to raise funds locally. 

Subsection (d) recites the policy of the 
Congress as to providing assistance by way 
of grants for the new construction of public 
and other nonprofit health facilities. Estab- 
lishes a new policy of setting up a combina- 
tion grant and loan program for the modern- 
ization or replacement of obsolete public and 
nonprofit health facilities. 

Section 3 adds a new title to the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. chapter 6(A)); 
namely, “Title VIII—Grants and Loans for 
Modernization or Replacement of Hospitals 
and Nursing Homes“ with 13 sections, as 
follows: 


801. Declaration of purpose 

802. Definitions 

803. Authorization of payments 

. Authorization of grant funds 

805. Authorization of loan funds 

806. General regulations 

807. State plans 

. Allotments to States of grant-loan 

funds 

. Application for and approval of pay- 
ments 

Payments 

Withholding of funds 

812. Administration; general provisions 

813. Assistance in area planning 


Section 801 of the new title contains a 
statement of the declaration of purpose. 

Section 802 of the new title contains the 
definitions of the terms as used in the title. 

Subsection (a) Hospitals“: General, men- 
tal, chronic disease, and other types of 
hospitals, and related facilities, such as lab- 
oratories, outpatient departments, nurses’ 
homes and training facilities, and central 
service facilities operated in connection with 
hospitals, does not include any hospital fur- 
nishing primarily domiciliary care. 

Subsection (b) “Nursing homes”: Facility 
for accommodation of convalescents or other 
persons who are not acutely ill and not in 
need of hospital care, but who require skilled 
nursing care and related medical services (1) 
operated in connection with a hospital, or 
(2) in which nursing care and medical serv- 
ices are prescribed by, or performed under 
the general direction of, persons licensed to 
practice medicine or surgery, in the State. 

Subsection (e) “public”: Owned and op- 
erated by a political subdivision of a State 
or by an instrumentality of such a political 
subdivision, or by a State university or medi- 
cal school or by a State (in the case of gen- 
eral hospitals only). 

Subsection (d) “nonprofit”: Owned and 
operated by one or more nonprofit corpora- 
tions or associations, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 

Subsection (e) “modernization”—Major 
repair (as defined in regulations), renova- 
tion, or remodeling of an existing structure, 
including equipment incident thereto—not 
including any expansion of the structure 
which increases bed capacity by more than 
5 percent. 

Subsection (f) replacement“: Means con- 
struction as defined in section 631 (h) of the 
Public Health Service Act of a facility to 
serve the same needs as a facility which has 
been or will be closed. It is limited, how- 
ever, to construction which provides bed 
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capacity of up to 105 percent of the ca- 
pacity of the closed facility. Section 631(h) 
of the Public Health Service Act defines the 
term “construction” to include construction 
of new buildings, expansion, remodeling, and 
alteration of existing buildings, and initial 
equipment of any such buildings including 
architects’ fees. It excludes the cost of off- 
site improvements and except for public 
health centers the cost of acquisition of land. 
The criteria for determining whether the 
proposed facility will serve the same needs as 
the closed facility or the facility to be closed 
will be determined by regulations authority 
for the issuance of which is set forth in sec- 
tion 806(4) of this bill. Such criteria are to 
take into account the population to be 
served and the character of the services 
which will be provided. 

Subsection (g) “State” is defined to in- 
clude Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Is- 
lands and the District of Columbia. 

Subsection (h) “State agency” is defined 
to mean the single agency designated by the 
State in its State plan as the sole agency 
for the administration of the plan, or the 
agency designated as the sole agency for 
supervising the administration of the State 


plan. 

Subsection (1): The “cost of construction“ 
is defined to mean the amount found by the 
Surgeon General to be necessary for the 
construction of a project. 

The term title“ when used with refer- 
ence to a site means a fee simple, or such 
other estate or interest (including a lease- 
hold on which the rental does not exceed 4 
percent of the value of the land) as the 
Surgeon General finds sufficient to assure for 
a period of not less than 50 years undis- 
turbed use and possession for the purposes 
of construction and operation of the project. 

Subsection (j): The “Federal Hospital 
Council” is defined to mean the existing 
Federal Hospital Council consisting of the 
Surgeon General as Chairman and eight 
members. Four are to be knowledgeable in 
the operation of hospitals and the other four 
are to represent the consumers of hospital 
services and knowledgeable of the need for 
hospital services in urban or rural areas. 
The tenure of appointment expires two at 
the end of the first year, two at the end of 
the second year, two at the end of the third 
year, and two at the end of the fourth year. 
Appointments are limited to two continuous 
terms and the rate of compensation is not 
to exceed $25 per diem plus expenses while 
serving away from home. Meetings are to 
be called as the Surgeon General deems nec- 
essary but at least annually. The Surgeon 
General is required to call meetings at the 
request of three or more members, 

Section 803 sets forth the authorization 
of payments. Any payment may include or 
consist of a grant from appropriated funds 
up to half the cost of construction for mod- 
ernization or replacement project and may 
include or consist of a loan for part of the 
cost or part of the remaining portion of the 
cost as may be requested by the applicant 
and determined by the Surgeon General to 
be necessary to effectuate the purpose of 
the legislation; but in no event shall a 
payment consisting of a loan or including 
a grant and a loan exceed 80 percent of the 
cost of the project. Thus a loan may vary 
from 0 to 80 percent of the cost, but if a 
maximum grant of 50 percent of cost is ap- 
plied for the maximum loan available would 
be 30 percent of the cost. 

Section 804 contains the authorization of 
grant funds. The authorization of grant 
funds contains an effective date commenc- 
ing with the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1963, and for each fiscal year thereafter. 

Section 805 contains the authorization of 
loan funds. Under subsection (a) the Sur- 
geon General on or after July 1, 1963, is per- 
mitted to issue notes and obligations not 
exceeding . for purchase by the 
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Secretary of the Treasury in order to obtain 
funds for loans. 

Section 805(b) prescribes that the notes 
or other obligations issued by the Surgeon 
General shall be in the forms and denomi- 
nations, have the maturities and be subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Surgeon 
General may deem appropriate, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The interest rate is to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but may not be 
less than the average annual interest rate 
on all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States which form a part of the pub- 
lic debt as computed at the end of the fis- 
cal year immediately prior to issuance and 
adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent. Authorization is granted to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to purchase any ob- 
ligations issued under this section and to 
use as a public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued un- 
der the Second Liberty Bond Act and the 
purposes for which securities may be is- 
sued under that act are extended to include 
the purchase of notes or obligations issued 
under this section. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may sell notes or obligations ac- 
quired under this section. Transactions of 
the Secretary of the Treasury under this 
section are to be treated as public debt 
transactions of the United States. 

Subsection (c) of section 805 of the new 
title contains the authorization for ap- 
propriation to the Surgeon General of the 
necessary funds for payments on the notes 
or obligations issued by him plus loan princi- 
pal and interest payments. Principal and 
interest payments where not necessary for 
payments on notes or other obligations are 
made available for loans, 

Section 806 of the new title provides for 
the issuance by the Surgeon General, after 
consultation with the Federal Hospital 
Council and with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, of certain regulations. Specifically, 
the regulations are to prescribe— 

1. The method of allotment among the 
States’ grant and loan funds on the basis 
of population and other pertinent factors so 
as to reflect the relative need for moderniza- 
tion and replacement funds. 

2. The terms and conditions applicable to 
any funds loaned. 

3. The general manner in which the State 
agency shall determine the priority of proj- 
ects based on relative degrees of obsolescence 
and the relative need for the services pro- 
vided. 

4. The criteria for determining whether a 
proposed facility is designed to serve the 
same needs as the closed facility or the fa- 
cility proposed to be closed. 

5. Supplementation for application to 
replacement projects, and revision of ap- 
plication to modernization projects of regu- 
lations issued under the Hill-Burton Act 
relating to standards for construction and 
equipment. 

6. Supplementation and modification of 
regulations relating to nondiscrimination 
and to services for indigent persons, except 
that the provision of the Hill-Burton Act 
stating that “an exception shall be made in 
cases where separate hospital facilities are 
provided for separate population groups, if 
the plan makes equitable provision on the 
basis of need for facilities and services of 
like quality for each group,” shall not apply 
to projects under this title. 

Section 807 deals with the modification of 
existing State plans relating to hospital 
construction under the Public Health Service 
Act or the construction of nursing homes. 
Such State plan must meet the requirements 
of the Hill-Burton Act as to administration. 
The plan must set forth a program of mod- 
ernization and replacement of hospitals or 
of hospitals and nursing homes. The pro- 
gram is to he based on a statewide survey of 
need and take into consideration any area- 
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wide program developed in an area within 
the State. It must also meet the require- 
ments as to lack of discrimination on 
account of race, creed, or color, and for fur- 
nishing hospital facilities for per- 
sons unable to pay therefor. It must also 
provide that the State agency will period- 
ically review its program and in any event 
when an areawide program has been devel- 
oped and approved. At such time such 
modifications as the State agency deems 
necessary are to be submitted to the Surgeon 
General. 

Section 808 provides for the allotments to 
States of grant and loan funds previously 
authorized. The Surgeon General is to noti- 
fy each State agency of the amount of the 
State’s allotment but no payment to the 
State is to be made until there is an ap- 
proved State plan. Sums allotted to a State 
for a fiscal year remaining unobligated at the 
end of such year remain available for 1 
additional year. 

Section 809, subsection (a), provides for 
the application for payments under this 
title to the Surgeon General through the 
State agency by a public or other nonprofit 
agency. The section also provides for the 
filing of joint applications where two or 
more public or other nonprofit agencies are 
involved. 

Subsection (b) of section 809 requires that 
the application must contain a description 
of the project, including a description of the 
site of the project; plans and specifications 
for the project which are to be in accordance 
with such regulations as may be issued; rea- 
sonable assurance that title to the site or 
any structure will be vested in one or more 
of the agencies filing the application, or in 
a public or other nonprofit agency which 
is to operate the facility; the amount, if 
any, requested as a loan; reasonable assur- 
ance that any additional financial support 
necessary will be available and that adequate 
financial support will be available for main- 
tenance and operation of the facility when 
completed, and for payment of interest and 
replacement of principal of any portion of 
the payment loaned, in accordance with the 
terms of the loan; reasonable assurance that 
the operation will be in compliance with ap- 
plicable State standards for operation and 
maintenance and with regulations issued to 
implement the act relating to nondiscrimi- 
nation and to services to persons unable to 
pay; the estimated cost of the project; as- 
surance that no grant has been made for the 
same project under title VI (pertaining to 
the construction of hospitals) and that no 
application for such a grant is pending: that 
where the project is one of replacement sat- 
isfactory evidence shall. be submitted in ac- 
cordance with the regulations that the fa- 
cility to be constructed is designed primarily 
to service the same needs as the facility to be 
closed; and reasonable assurance of compli- 
ance with the prevailing wages and overtime 
features of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Subsection (c) of section 809 sets forth 
that the application shall be accompanied 
by a recommendation of approval by the 
State agency based on findings that the 
project meets the requirements of subsection 
(b); that the estimated cost is reasonable; a 
certificate by the applicant is in accordance 
with the approved State plan; that funds 
for the project are available from the State's 
allotments; and that the project is entitled 
to priority over other projects within the 
State in accordance with the regulations is- 
sued under the act. 

Subsection (d) provides for the approval 
of an application by the Surgeon General if 
he (A) finds reasonable assurance of title, 
financial support, and payment of prevailing 
wage rates; (B) finds conformance with the 
State plan and assurance of compliance with 
the nondiscrimination regulations; and (C) 
concurs in the findings and certification by 
the State agency. It further provides for 
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a hearing by the Surgeon General to the 
State agency in the event of disagreement 
with the findings or certification by the 
State agency. 

Subsection (e) sets forth that amend- 
ments to an approved application are sub- 
ject to approval in the same manner as the 
original application. 

Section 810(a) of the new title provides 
for payment to the applicant after an appli- 
cation has been approved. It further pro- 
vides that in cases of loans the payment shall 
bear interest at a rate of not less than the 
rate arrived at by adding one-quarter of 1 
percent per annum to the rate which the 
Secretary of the Treasury determines to be 
equal to the average annual interest rate 
on all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States which then form a part of the 
public debt as computed at the end of the 
fiscal year prior to the date the application 
was approved and adjusting the result to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 percent. It fur- 
ther provides that subject to the regulations 
the loan shall be secured in such manner (if 
any) and repaid in such installments and 
within such period, not to exceed 40 years 
as the Surgeon General determines. The 
amount and terms of the loan may be modi- 
fied upon approval of an amendment to the 
application. 

Section 810(b) provides in the case of 
grants for payment to the applicant in 
installments, upon certification by the State 
agency, based upon its inspection that the 
work has been performed, or purchases made, 
in accordance with the approved plans and 
specifications. Advance payments of loans 
are permitted. If the Surgeon General has 
ground to believe that a default has occurred 
requiring the withholding of funds after giv- 
ing notice of hearing he may withhold fur- 
ther advances pending action based on the 
hearing. 

Section 810(c) provides that if prior to 
the repayment in full of any loan payment 
for a project it either is (1) sold or trans- 
ferred to any person, agency, or organization 
which is not qualified to file an applica- 
tion or which is not approved as a trans- 
feree by the State agency, or (2) ceases to 
be a nonprofit facility, then the unpaid bal- 
ance of the loan shall become immediately 
due and payable. Any transferee of the 
facility shall also be liable to the United 
States for such repayment to the same ex- 
tent as the original borrower. Grants are 
made subject to the same recovery provi- 
sions applicable in the Hill-Burton Act. 

Section 811(a) of the new title provides 
for the withholding of funds by the Surgeon 
General in certain instances after notice and 
opportunity for hearing to the State agency. 
These instances are where there has been a 
finding of failure to substantially comply 
by the State agency; or where there has been 
a diversion of funds from the purposes for 
which they were advanced; or that any as- 
surance in the application is not being car- 
ried out; or substantial failure to carry out 
plans and specifications; or that adequate 
State funds are not being provided annually 
for the administration of the State plan. 

Section 811(b) of the new title provides 
for judicial review of action by the Surgeon 
General 


Section 812 sets forth the general admin- 
istration provisions as are necessary to effec- 
tuate the purpose of title VIII. These in- 
clude consultation by the Surgeon General 
with the Federal Hospital Council; provide 
for an annual audit by the General Account- 
ing Office; give the Surgeon General the 
right to sue and be sued, foreclose, enter 
into agreements to pay annual sums in lieu 
of taxes to any State or local taxing author- 
ity, sell or exchange at public or private 
sale, Or lease, real or personal property, sell 
or exchange any securities or obligations 
or obtain insurance against loss. Federal 
supervision or control over the administra- 
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tion, personnel, maintenance, or operation 
of any hospital or nursing home coming 
under this title is prohibited. 

Section 818(a) of the new title authorizes 
the Surgeon General to make grants-in-aid 
to States, political subdivisions, universities, 
hospitals, and other public or private non- 
profit institutions or organizations to assist 
in developing and publicizing comprehen- 
sive regional, metropolitan, or local area 
plans for coordination of hospitals, nursing 
homes, and other health facilities. 

Subsection (b) authorizes 399 
to be appropriated each fiscal year to carry 
out the purpose of the section. 

Section 4 of the bill contains technical 
amendments. 

Subsection (a) includes the new title VIII 
added by the bill within the short title of 
the Public Health Service Act. 

Subsection (b) amends section 675(a) of 
the Public Health Service Act by adding a 
sentence prohibiting the approval of an ap- 
plication under title VI (Hill-Burton) for 
the same project for which a payment has 
been made under the new title VIII or for 
which an application for such payment is 
pending. 

Subsection (e) amends section 632 (b) (3) 
of the Public Health Service Act by sub- 
stituting the current section of law (28 
U.S.C. 1254) which authorizes the Supreme 
Court to review decisions of U.S. courts of 
appeals upon certiorari or certification in 
place of references to sections of the former 
Judicial Code that have been repealed. 

Subsection (d) amends the act of July 1, 
1944 (under which the Public Health Service 
Act was originally enacted), by renumbering 
the title and section numbers of its tempo- 
rary and emergency provisions and amend- 
ments and repeals. These provisions are 
presently in title VIII of such act and would 
be placed in title IX to allow the new title 
added by the bill to be placed in title VIII, 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 
REFORM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Administrative Procedure 
Act and ask that it be referred to the 
proper committee. 

For 3 years now, the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure, 
of which I am a member, has been con- 
ducting a detailed study of the trouble- 
some areas and problems in administra- 
tive procedure. It has held a number of 
hearings and has received and consid- 
ered many proposals for reform. These 
proposals, themselves, have been the 
product of many years of study. 

Since the Administrative Procedure 
Act became law in 1946, there have been 
recommendations for procedural reform 
made by the Hoover Commission, by the 
Conference on Administrative Procedure 
called by President Eisenhower, and by 
the Administrative Conference of the 
United States called by President Ken- 
nedy, as well as many very thoughtful 
and detailed proposals by the American 
Bar Association and other bar associa- 
tions, by the administrative agencies 
themselves, and by the executive branch. 

These proposals run a vast gamut in 
their attempt to solve the problems 
which all but those with special interests 
admit exist in administrative proceed- 
ings. On the one hand there are pro- 
posals to give the agencies more au- 
thority and more discretion and on the 
other hand there are proposals which 
would require the agencies to act so as 
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to give greater certainty and “fore- 
castability” to their actions and provide 
equality of treatment between the Gov- 
ernment and private citizens, more fair- 
ness, as some put it. We in the Congress 
have the task of reconciling these rather 
dissimilar approaches to what must be 
done to achieve administrative reform. 
It is our particular responsibility be- 
cause we created the administrative 
agencies which include not only the Big 
Six regulatory agencies, but all the 
myriad of administrative agencies within 
and without the executive branch. 

We may not often give it much 
thought, but these agencies, taken to- 
gether, constitute the major part of our 
Government, Their functions range 
from milk price orders to the award of 
airline routes and radio station licenses. 
They include such varied problems as 
labor relations and business practices. 
Excluding foreign affairs, the Military 
Establishment and the courts, the ad- 
ministrative agencies deal directly with 
the day-to-day relationship of the in- 
dividual to his Government. It is, there- 
fore, most important that their proce- 
dures to do such a vast job be fair and 
adequate. 

a decade ago Mr. Justice Jackson 
said: 


The rise of administrative bodies probably 
has been the most significant legal trend 
of the last century and perhaps more values 
today are affected by their decisions than 
of those of all the courts. 


Today there are dozens of administra- 
tive agencies in our Government. Not 
even the experts can agree on the total 
number. They process thousands and 
thousands of cases each year, One com- 
missioner testified last year that he had 
made 18,000 decisions in the last 5 years 
and another said he had to make a deci- 
sion every 5 minutes of each workday, 
but these are only two men, occupying 
positions at the top of large agencies. 
They are the visible part of the adminis- 
trative agency iceberg. Think of the 
thousands upon thousands of decisions 
made by others in these agencies and in 
all the other agencies. 

Twenty years ago, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee on Administrative 
Procedure reported that— 

Taken together, the various Federal ad- 
ministrative agencies have the responsibility 
for making good to the people of the coun- 


try a major part of the gains of 150 years of 
democratic government. 


This year Judge Friendly urged ad- 
ministrative reform “if administrative 
adjudication is to be made consistent 
with the democratic process.” Indeed, if 
we ever have a revolution in this coun- 
try, it may well be because the people 
have rebelled against the manner in 
which administrative decisions are 
made. 

We must always bear in mind that the 
administrative agencies are called the 
headless fourth branch of Government. 
They are not provided for in our great 
Constitution which established as the 
will of the people the three primary 
branches of our Government—legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial—each op- 
erating as a check upon the other, This 
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headless fourth branch of Government, 
this multitude of administrative agen- 
cies, has been engrafted upon our form 
of government, and to a large degree has 
engulfed it. The agencies exercise func- 
tions which would otherwise be exercised 
by the Congress, the Executive and the 
courts. How they exercise these func- 
tions is, therefore, of the greatest im- 
portance to all of us. 

It has often been said that the need 
for reform in administrative procedures 
has been studied to death. The need for 
administrative reform and the impor- 
tance of such reform are without ques- 
tion. There remains only the decision 
of what should be done. With all that 
has been said about the administrative 
agencies of this great Government of 
ours, with their vast powers which affect 
the lives of all 180 million of us, the prob- 
lems are self-evident. There is no deny- 
ing their existence. They are facts. 

The first of these problems is that the 
members of an agency can no longer, 
even in theory, be required to devote 
their personal attention to every case. 
In practice they do not; in some agencies 
it would be physically impossible. The 
workload is too great. We must, there- 
fore, authorize a division of the work. 
But in doing so, we must make it a 
meaningful division of work. We must 
be practical and we must be certain that 
responsibility is not separated from duty. 
The lines of duty and responsibility must 
be clear. 

Let us begin with the members of an 
administrative agency. They are re- 
sponsible for the policies and the per- 
sonnel of the agency. They are respon- 
sible for seeing that the agency’s job is 
done and done properly. This is as it 
should be. These are the overall mat- 
ters of agency activity and administra- 
tion. Agency members should not be 
relieved of these duties and responsi- 
bilities. But they can and should be 
relieved of the responsibility and duty of 
deciding every case. 

In the past the proposals for relieving 
the agency members of the duty of de- 
ciding individual cases have been of two 
general types. One type would remove 
from the agency the function of decid- 
ing individual cases and give that func- 
tion to some sort of an administrative 
court. The other type of proposal would 
give to the agency members the author- 
ity to delegate any of their functions to 
any other agency employee. Each of 
these approaches has its merits and its 
disadvantages, but I do not believe that 
either will accomplish the desired re- 
sult—an effective administrative pro- 
cedure. I proposed a different approach 
in my individual views in the annual 
report of the subcommittee, filed in April 
of last year. This bill embodies that 
approach, with many refinements. 

The “administrative agency” was cre- 
ated by the Congress specifically to com- 
bine in one overall body the functions 
of making policy and deciding cases 
within the broad guidelines laid down 
by the Congress. I do not think that the 
solution to the problem of workload at 
this time requires abandoning this con- 
cept. Nor do I think that delegation of 
duties is the panacea for this difficult 
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problem. So long as the duty to decide 
every case remains, the problem re- 
mains. The extra hands provided by 
delegation, being unseen, became hor- 
rible specters, complicating and con- 
fusing the proper responsibilities. 
Therefore, I take the approach in this 
bill that agency members should be re- 
lieved by law from the responsibility for 
the decision in each individual case, but 
given the express duty to review such de- 
cisions under an appropriate procedure 
if there is an allegation that error has 
been made in the decision. 

I believe that this will preserve the 
advantages to be found in the present 
concept of the administrative agency, 
with its combination of functions, and 
at the same time allay the fears that 
decisions are made on the dark side of 
the moon” by unknown subordinates to 
whom the decision making function has 
been delegated. It will also greatly re- 
duce the workload of the agency mem- 
bers by limiting to questions of error 
their duty with respect to individual 
cases. But, and I emphasize this, it will 
give any member of the public who feels 
that he has been adversely affected by 
error in a decision the right to have the 
agency consider his argument. I have 
strongly opposed the proposals which 
would take away this right of the citizen 
and I do not believe those who say the 
only way to reduce the workload and the 
backlog of the agency members is to 
take away this right of the public. 

I might say that this approach to re- 
ducing agency workloads which I first 
proposed in S. 3795 in the 86th Congress 
met with the approval of my good col- 
league, the Senator from Colorado, on 
the other side of the aisle and forms the 
backbone of S. 1734 which he introduced 
in this Congress. Though there have 
been attempts to weaken and diffuse 
this approach, I was gratified to note 
that the Administrative Conference of 
the United States at its meeting in April 
of this year rejected such attempts and 
approved a recommendation to the Presi- 
dent adopting the principle of these bills. 
Thus, the Senator from Colorado and I 
are together in our approach to this 
problem. 

The second self-evident problem—at 
least it should be self-evident—is that 
agencies do not function properly or well 
in the public interest if they do not 
formulate their policies and announce 
them for all the world to know. I have 
said it is self-evident that agencies 
should do this, but as Judge Friendly 
has pointed out in a series of three arti- 
cles just published in the Harvard Law 
Review, it has been self-evident to every- 
body but some of the agencies. While 
Judge Friendly is a disinterested an- 
alyst, he is not uninformed on the 
problem. He is now a judge of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals and, as such, he par- 
ticipates in the judicial review of ad- 
ministrative decisions. Prior to becom- 
ing a judge he was a distinguished 
lawyer known for his particular com- 
petence in administrative law matters. 
Thus, as a lawyer and participant he has 
seen what goes on in administrative pro- 
ceedings and as a judge he has reviewed 
what has come out of such proceedings. 
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With that background, he began this 
fine series of articles in the following 
manner: 

The thesis presented is this: A prime 
source of justified dissatisfaction with the 
type of Federal administrative action which 
I will shortly specify is the failure to develop 
standards sufficiently definite that decisions 
will be fairly predicable and the reasons for 
them will be understood; this failure can 
and must be remedied. 


He defined the area of Federal ad- 
ministrative action with which he was 
dealing as those instances where Con- 
gress has adopted a general standard 
which a commission or board is to 
apply.” 

It is no doubt true, as Judge Friendly 
Says, that we in the Congress have con- 
tributed to the difficulties of some agen- 
cies by not establishing sufficiently spe- 
cific legislative policies, and we should 
continue to review that problem. But 
Judge Friendly and other critics of what 
may be called the administrative mud- 
dle have not found this sufficient to ex- 
cuse the agencies from making an ade- 
quate effort to develop standards. At 
one point in his articles Judge Friendly 
commented: 


I do suggest that after three-quarters of 
a century of regulatory experience in the 
railroad field and of several decades in oth- 
ers, Many patterns have recurred with suf- 
ficient frequency that it ought to be possible 
to articulate basis of administrative deter- 
mination more specific than we have gen- 
erally had. 


And relating the need for standards 
to the practice of delegation he said: 

Indeed, I would emphasize the Point as 
to delegation even further. In these large 
agencies a considerable amount of delega- 
tion is inevitable; definition of standards is 
required if the agency members are to be 
the masters of the staff rather than the 


slaves of anonymous Neros, each fiddling his 
own tune, 


Mr. Justice Douglas, a man of wide 
administrative experience before he went 
on the bench, urged the need for stand- 
ards to limit discretion when he said: 

Law has reached its finest moments when 
it has freed man from the unlimited discre- 
tion of some ruler, some civil or military 
official, some bureaucrat. Where discretion 
is absolute, man has always suffered. 


We in the Congress, as we deal with 
the problems which people bring us, 
know that their greatest difficulty is in 
determining what guidelines an admin- 
istrative agency is using in making its 
decision. Often it appears that there are 
no guidelines and that the discretion of 
the anonymous Neros is absolute. 

It is not an easy matter to establish 
guidelines, however, and perhaps that is 
why it is not done. Here again, Con- 
gress may have to share the blame be- 
cause it put restraints on the manner in 
which an agency could formulate stand- 
ards instead of putting restraints on un- 
bridled discretion in the decision of par- 
ticular matters. I believe most people 
would agree that the inclusion of par- 
ticular matters in the present definition 
of “rulemaking” has inhibited agency 
policymaking. This bill, therefore, re- 
defines agency rulemaking, defines 
policymaking and gives the agencies the 
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discretion they need in making rules and 
policies. On the other hand, it requires 
that these rules and policies be equally 
and fairly applied in all particular mat- 
ters unless, in an exceptional case, the 
policy is not appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances. The bill also puts a bit more 
teeth in the provision of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act which requires agen- 
cies to publish, or make available to the 
public, information as to their organ- 
ization, procedures, rules and policies. 

In the area of adjudication, the bill 
adopts the proposal of the American Bar 
Association for improvement in the 
adjudication process by the institution of 
an informal adjudication proceeding for 
use in appropriate matters, but the bill 
does not extend the application of the 
act to matters beyond the present scope 
of the act as does the American Bar As- 
sociation proposal. 

However, the bill recognizes that the 
informal procedure may be useful in 
many matters in which only formal pro- 
ceedings are now available, and, there- 
fore, it permits use of informal proce- 
dures upon the request of any private 
party, in the discretion of the agency, 
where the agency does not so provide 
by rule. It is my belief that such a pro- 
vision may be of substantial value in 
eliminating the logjam which has de- 
veloped in many agencies in the dis- 
position of matters. I want to call par- 
ticular attention to the fact that if the 
informal procedure is used it will not be 
necessary to repeat the ground already 
covered in any formal proceeding which 
may follow. 

In the bill I also provide what I have 
often urged before, that agency mem- 
bers must have longer terms if they are 
to function effectively. My colleague, 
the Senator from Colorado, has also 
urged this. Agency members should be 
men of stature. Such a position should 
be the pinnacle of a career rather than 
a stepping stone to a position in a com- 
pany or a law firm. I believe that we 
will solve many of the problems which 
have harassed administrative proceed- 
ings if we provide an adequate tenure of 
position for such men. 

Lastly, I am a believer in keeping 
things under observation, and, there- 
fore, I have proposed the creation of a 
continuing administrative practice com- 
mission in place of the intermittent ex- 
ecutive attempts to seek solutions to the 
troublesome areas of administrative pro- 
cedure. Again, I believe, my colleague 
from Colorado is in favor of a perma- 
nent administrative practice commission. 
However, such a commission, to be ef- 
fective, should not be composed of a 
proponderance of representatives from 
the agencies and I, therefore, have pro- 
vided that the general public should have 
at least as great a representation as the 
agencies. 

In recognition of the fact that judges 
such as Judge Prettyman have already 
made such a valuable contribution to ad- 
ministrative reform by their service on 
similar but temporary bodies, and that 
other judges have added much to our 
knowledge in this field by their articles, 
speeches, and statements, I have pro- 
vided that the Commission shall have the 
benefit of their great knowledge and ex- 
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perience. I have also provided for con- 
gressional participation on the Commis- 
sion. The administrative agencies are 
the children of the Congress. We can- 
not shirk our responsibility for the 
proper operation of the agencies. The 
opportunity to participate in the con- 
sideration of the needs and problems of 
administrative agencies which will be 
given by such a commission will be of 
great value to us just as we find our par- 
ticipation in international matters as 
members of U.S. delegations of assistance 
in our consideration in Congress of mat- 
ters relating to foreign affairs. 

I have spoken only of some of the 
highlights in this bill. It is the result of 
long and careful study of the problems 
which exist and the various proposals 
which have been made in this field. I 
wish to express my deep appreciation to 
all those who have reviewed the various 
drafts through which the bill has passed 
and made invaluable comments and sug- 
gestions for its improvement. I wish, 
too, to commend the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the other bar associations 
who have labored so long and done so 
much good work in this field and made 
that work available to me. Finally, I 
want to express my appreciation to the 
other members of the subcommittee and 
the chairman, the Senator from Colo- 
rado, who has given much consideration 
to these problems of administrative pro- 
cedure and who has in the past taken the 
same approach which I have taken to a 
solution of those problems which are 
dealt with in this bill. All of us know 
that the problems of the people in deal- 
ing with their Government are the same 
whether they live in IIlinois or in Colo- 
rado, or in any other State. The people 
look to us for assurance of fair and ef- 
fective administrative proceedings and 
they will praise the efforts of those who 
join in such an undertaking. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3410) to amend the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. DIRKSEN 
(for himself and Mr. CARROLL), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSION OF THE TEMPORARY 
EXTENDED UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to extend the Temporary Extended 
Unemployment. Compensation Act of 
1961 for an additional year. This is the 
bill recommended by President Kennedy 
in his letter to the Congress on April 10, 
1962. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks, along with the letter 
from President Kennedy and an analysis 
of the provisions of the bill prepared by 
the Department of Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the bill 
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remain at the desk until after the close 
of Senate business on Wednesday, June 
20, in order that Senators who wish to 
cosponsor the measure may have an op- 
portunity to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
when the economy recovered following 
the last recession, unemployment con- 
tinued at an abnormally high rate. De- 
spite increased business activity and the 
enactment of several measures, such as 
the Area Redevelopment Act, the rate of 
unemployment has remained high, 
This represents a waste of the manpower 
of the Nation, but apart from its eco- 
nomic effects on production and pur- 
chasing power, it constitutes a most seri- 
ous human problem. It means suffering 
= millions of workers and their fami- 

es. 

A variety of measures are required to 
decrease the rate of unemployment, and 
these efforts must involve private meas- 
ures as well as Government action. 

The difficulty of a solution to this 
persistent problem is no excuse for not 
taking action to help alleviate the suffer- 
ing of the unemployed. 

In my judgment one of the most 
serious responsibilities facing the Con- 
gress is that of raising the standards 
of the unemployment insurance system. 
It is the only program of the Social 
Security Act which has not undergone 
major adjustments in the light of a 
quarter century of experience. 

Because the unemployment compensa- 
tion system has not been adequately re- 
vised to meet the. different conditions 
which have characterized the postwar 
economy, we have had to pass two 
temporary measures—one in 1958 and 
another in early 1961—to prevent the 
breakdown of the unemployment insur- 
ance systems in several States and to 
reduce the hardships of the unemployed. 
There is a need for permanent legisla- 
tion to enlarge the coverage, to increase 
the duration of benefits and to adjust the 
minimum level of benefits, as well as 
to provide a realistic basis for financing 
the system and to provide some degree of 
Federal responsibility for meeting what 
is a national problem. 

Last session I introduced a bill, S. 
2084, to provide for the establishment 
of national standards and to improve 
the method of financing the unemploy- 
ment compensation systems, It now ap- 
pears that action at this session for a 
major revision of the system is unlikely. 
In order to provide some protection for 
the unemployed for the next year, until 
the committees can work on permanent 
legislation, I am introducing a bill to 
provide a 1-year extension of the Tempo- 
rary Extended Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act of 1961. 

Eligibility under the temporary act of 
last year expired on April 1, 1962, and 
workers who have become unemployed 
after that date are not eligible for sup- 
plemental benefits. Those who qualified 
for benefits before April 1 can continue 
to draw supplemental benefits until June 
30 and then the payments cease—but the 
problems of the unemployed do not end. 

Fortunately, the rate of unemployment 
is down somewhat over last year when 
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problem is still serious. The number of 
unemployed was 3,900,000 in April. The 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemploy- 
ment was 5.5 percent in April, below the 
6.9 percent of the year previously, but 
not significantly lower than the rate 
in February of this year. 

The special problem of the long-term 
unemployed is particularly serious. The 
number who have been out of work for 
15 weeks or longer was 1.5 million in 
April, about the same number as in 
March and February. The group in most 
difficulty, those unemployed 27 weeks or 
more, has remained at about 700,000 for 
several months. 

In April 163,000 workers exhausted 
their benefit rights under State unem- 
ployment compensation systems and the 
estimate is that another 135,000 will ex- 
haust regular benefits in May. Thus, 
even though the broad unemployment 
picture is somewhat improved over last 
year, the long-term unemployed still 
need assistance. 

The temporary program of last year 
was not as costly as was anticipated. In 
his letter on April 10 President Kennedy 
stated that $184 million will be available 
from the special tax on the 1962 and 
1963 payrolls as provided by the bill last 
year. 

In order to finance the program for an 
additional year, as provided by the bill 
I am introducing, it will be necessary to 
increase the rate of the Federal unem- 
ployment tax by only 0.1 percent for the 
year 1964. 

The immediate purpose of this bill is 
to assist the long term unemployed. It 
maintains the eligibility of unemployed 
workers for supplemental benefits up to 
an additional 13 weeks of supplemental 
benefits after they have exhausted their 
benefit rights under a State program. It 
is an emergency measure, to meet the 
needs of the long-term unemployment 
until the next Congress when, I believe, 
we should enact permanent legislation to 
improve the unemployment compensa- 
tion system. 

The Bureau of Employment Security 
classifies 150 major production and em- 
ployment centers and a number of 
smaller areas according to the rate of 
unemployment. Areas of “substantial 
unemployment” are those in categories D, 
6 percent to 8.9 percent unemployment; 
E, 9 percent to 11.9 percent; and F, 12 
percent or greater. I ask unanimous 
consent that the listing of areas of sub- 
stantial unemployment, as recorded in 
“Area Labor Market Trends,” May 1962, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the listing 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL bo aaa May 
196 
MAJOR AREAS 

Alabama: Birmingham. 

California: Fresno, San Bernardino-River- 
side-Ontario, San Diego, Stockton. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, New Britain, Wa- 


terbury. 

Plorida: Miami. 

Indiana: Evansville, South Bend, Terre 
Haute. 


Louisiana: New Orleans. 
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Massachusetts: Brockton, Fall River, Law- 
rence-Haverhill, Lowell, New Bedford, 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke. 

Michigan: Battle Creek, Detroit, Muskegon- 
Muskegon Heights. 

Minnesota: Duluth-Superior. 

Missouri: Kansas City. 

New Jersey: Atlantic City, Jersey City, 
Newark, New Brunswick-Perth Amboy, Tren- 
ton. 

New York: Buffalo, Utica-Rome. 

North Carolina; Durham. 

Ohio: Canton, Hamilton-Middletown, Lo- 
rain-Elyria, Toledo, Youngstown-Warren. 

Pennsylvania: Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre-Hazleton. 

Puerto Rico: Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan. 

Rhode Island: Providence-Pawtucket. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga. 

Texas: Beaumont-Port Arthur. 

Washington: Spokane. 

West Virginia: Charleston, Huntington- 
Ashland, Wheeling. 

SMALLER AREAS 1 

Alabama: Anniston, Gadsden, 
Selma, Talladega. 

Alaska: Anchorage. 

Arkansas: Camden. 

California: Eureka, Modesto, Oxnard, Red- 
ding, Ukiah. 

Colorado: Pueblo. 

Connecticut: Ansonia, Bristol, Danielson, 
Meriden, Middletown, Norwich, Torrington, 
Willimantic. 

Delaware: Dover. 

Florida: Daytona Beach, Fort Lauderdale- 
Hollywood. 

Georgia: Carrollton, Cedartown-Rockmart, 
Toccoa, Waycross. 

Illinois: Canton, Centralia, Danville, Deca- 
tur, Galesburg, Harrisburg-West Frankfort- 
Herrin, Kankakee, La Salle, Mattoon. 

Indiana: Connersville, Michigan City-La 
Porte, Muncie, New Castle, Vincennes. 

Kansas: Coffeyville-Independence-Parsons, 
Pittsburg. 

Kentucky: Danville, Elizabethtown, Hop- 
kinsville, Madisonville, Owensboro, Paducah, 
Pikeville, Richmond. 

Louisiana: Alexandria, 
Charles, Monroe, Opelousas. 

Maine: Biddeford-Sanford, Lewiston- Au- 
burn. 

Maryland: Cambridge, Cumberland, Hag- 
erstown. 

Massachusetts: 
North Adams. 

Michigan: Adrian, Bay City, Benton Har- 
bor, Holland-Grand Haven, Iron Mountain, 
Jackson, Marquette, Monroe, Mount Pleasant, 
Port Huron, Traverse City. 

Minnesota: Brainerd, Grand Rapids, Hib- 
bing-Virginia. 

Mississippi: Biloxi-Gulfport, 
Laurel, Pascagoula, Tupelo. 

Missouri: Cape Girardeau, Jefferson City, 
Washington. 

Montana: Butte. 

New Jersey: Bridgeton, Lakewood-Toms 
River, Long Branch, Newton, Ocean City- 
Wildwood-Cape May. 

New York: Amsterdam, Auburn, Batavia, 
Elmira, Geneva, Glens Falls-Hudson Falls, 
Gloversville, Jamestown-Dunkirk, Newburgh- 
Middletown-Beacon, Ogdensburg-Massena- 
Malone, Olean-Salamanca, Oneonta, Platts- 
burgh, Watertown, Wellsville. 

North Carolina: Elizabeth City, Fayette- 
ville, Forest City-Rutherfordton, Greenville, 
Henderson-Oxford, Hendersonville, Lumber- 
ton, Mount Airy, North Wilkesboro, Roanoke 
Rapids, Rockingham-Hamlet, Rocky Mount, 
Waynesville, Wilson. 


Jasper, 


Hammond, Lake 


Milford, Newburyport, 


Greenville, 


1 These areas are not part of the regular 
area labor market reporting and area clas- 
sification program of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and its affiliated State em- 
ployment security agencies. - 
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Ohio: Ashtabula-Conneaut, Athens, Bata- 
via-Georgetown, Cambridge, East Liverpool- 
Salem, Fremont, Kent-Ravenna, Mount Ver- 
non, New Philadelphia-Dover, Portsmouth, 
Sandusky, Zanesville. 

Oklahoma: McAlester, Muskogee, Okmul- 
gee-Henryetta, Shawnee. 

Oregon: Albany, Klamath Falls, Medford, 
North Bend-Coos Bay, Pendleton, Roseburg. 

Pennsylvania: Berwick-Bloomsburg, Brad- 
ford, Butler, Clearfield-Du Bois, Gettysburg, 
Indiana, Kittanning-Ford City, Lewistown, 
Lock Haven, Meadville, New Castle, Oil City- 
Franklin-Titusville, Pottsville, St. Marys, 
Sayre-Athens-Towanda, Sharon-Farrell, Sun- 
bury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel, Uniontown- 
Connellsville, Warren, Williamsport. 

Puerto Rico: Aguadilla, Arecibo, Caguas, 
Carolina, Guayama, Manati, Yauco, 

South Carolina: Conway. 

Tennessee: Bristol-Johnson City-Kings- 
port, Cleveland, Greeneville, Harriman- 
Rockwood, Morristown. 

Texas: Galveston-Texas City, Laredo, Tex- 
arkana. 

Utah: Provo-Orem. 

Virginia: Chincoteague, Covington-Clifton 
Forge. 

Washington: Aberdeen, Anacortes, Belling- 
ham, Centralia, Wenatchee, Yakima. 

West Virginia: Beckley, Bluefield, Clarks- 
burg, Fairmount, Logan-Madison, Martins- 
burg, Morgantown, New Martinsville, Oak 
Hill-Montgomery, Parkersburg, Ronceverte- 
White Sulphur Springs, Welch. 

Wisconsin: La Crosse, Marinette-Menomi- 
nee. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed an article entitled The Jobless,” 
which treats of the need for permanent 
legislation to revise the unemployment 
compensation system. It was written by 
Raymond Munts and it appeared in the 
March 1962 issue of the American Fed- 
erationist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue JOBLESS 
(By Raymond Munts) 

Scene: A local unemployment compensa- 
tion office. 

Time: April 1962. 

JOBLESS Wonkxn. I just got my last bene- 
fit check. I want to apply for the Federal ex- 
tended benefits. 

INTERVIEWER. You can't apply because the 
extension was temporary and ended March 
31. 

Worker. But I don't have a job yet. 

INTERVIEWER. I’m sorry. There's nothing 
we can do. 

This scene will be repeated over and over 
throughout the United States—some 33,000 
times during the first week of April. And, 
before the month is over, 150,000 people still 
without job prospects will be cut off from 
unemployment compensation. 

The second temporary Federal extension 
of unemployment compensation is about to. 
come to an end, but the problems of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people continue. 
These are the people who cannot find a job 
within 5 or 6 months. They are the long- 
term unemployed for whom the American 
system of high productivity means auto- 
mated idleness and human obsolescence. 

A Senator named Kennedy, back in 1958, 
foresaw the limitations of the temporary 
extensions and proposed a bill to overhaul 
the unemployment insurance system. Last 
June, as President, he urged Congress to 
adopt several permanent reforms. 

The Kennedy proposals were put into a 
bill by Senator EUGENE J. McCartuy, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota, and Con CECIL 
R. Kına, Democrat, of California. The Me- 
Carthy-King bill would cover 3 million more 
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workers, raise weekly benefits, provide them 
for a longer time, and improve the financing 
of the jobless pay system. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council endorses 
the measure as going “a long way toward 
meeting deficiencies in the system.” Labor 
has urged permanent improvements in the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance sys- 
“Had this been done,” 


would have been unnecessary and the se- 
verity of the last two recessions would have 
been greatly mitigated. Neither the wage 
earners of America nor the Nation’s economy 
can afford another delay.” 

Only 15 to 20 percent of wages lost by the 
unemployed are reimbursed by regular un- 
employment insurance This is because of 
limitations in coverage, eligibility, and bene- 
fits. Clearly reform is overdue. 

Pick any 10 unemployed persons. It will 
be found that three or four are excluded 
from any benefits because of where they 
worked or the operation of eligibility require- 
ments. One or two have been out of work 
so long they have exhausted their benefit 
rights. The remaining five are drawing bene- 
fits which average about one-third of their 
wages. Two of these “lucky” five will prob- 
ably use up all of their benefits before find- 
ing reemployment under current conditions. 

On layoff, the same man doing the same 
job would fare differently depending on the 
State in which he worked. In one State the 
average payment will be $22; in another 
$40; top payments in some States are half 
those in others. 

For all the variation, however, the weekly 
benefit amounts in all States have one thing 
in common. They insure a smaller portion 
of the workers’ weekly wages than they did 
25 years ago. In the original laws, a benefit 
of at least half one’s weekly wage prevailed 
for all but the highest jobless wage earners. 
Only one State now applies this principle. 
Even the average wage earner has half his 
wage insured in only four States. 

Benefits are allowed for up to a maximum 
of 6 to 89 weeks, depending on the State and 
on one’s previous earnings. The average per- 
son qualifies for a maximum of 17 weeks in 
Virginia, 30 in Pennsylvania. 

Workers go on relief only as a last resort, 
but the shortcomings in unemployment in- 
surance caused relief expenditures to rise 
by 40 percent in a recession year like 1958. 

Families of unemployed workers cannot 
stretch their jobless pay very far. A study 
shows that even with jobless payments their 
bills pile up (25 percent of unemployed fam- 
ilies); they borrow money (22 percent); get 
help from relatives (21 percent); move to 
cheaper quarters (11 percent); or go on re- 
lief (4 percent) .* 

According to the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, weekly benefits are more ade- 
quate than formerly. They argue that aver- 
age benefit payments have risen faster than 
the cost of living. 

The facts are true, but the conclusion is 
not. Unemployment benefits were geared to 
wages for the purpose of underwriting the 
worker’s standard of living, even as it 
changes with time. This is much different 
than cost of living, which if used as the 
measure would permanently tie the unem- 
pees family budget to 1930 living stand- 


i ateta of $34 a week, the national average 
benefit payments would have to be $43 to 


properly mirror changes in standards of liy- 
ing of the last 25 years. 


Richard A. Lester, The Economic Signifi- 
cance of Unemployment Compensation 1948 
59,” Princeto: 


m University. 

Haber, Fauri, Cohen, “Significant Find- 

FFF 1957-58 Recession 
in Relation to Unemployment Insurance,” 


University of Michigan, 
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Business circles further argue that jobless 
benefits were originally for 16 weeks and that 
the program was intended only for “tem- 
porary unemp t. However, temporary 
unemployment” today lasts longer than 6 
months for an increasing number of the 
jobless. Even with the 24 weeks maximum 
now allowed the average jobless pay appli- 
cant in the regular State 2.5 mil- 
lion exhausted their benefits in the last 
calendar year. 

Better unemployment insurance is not the 
only answer, of course. The AFL-CIO has 
argued for economic policies that will bring 
gainful employment. Labor also has urged 
standby public works, retraining and reloca- 
tion plans. And labor asks for renovation of 
unemployment insurance and improvement 
of public welfare. All of these fit together 
and play appropriate roles in a free economy. 

George Orwell, perhaps the greatest stu- 
dent of unemployment and its human cost, 
once said: “It seems to me that economic 
injustice will stop the moment we want it 
to stop and no sooner, and if we genuinely 
want it to stop the method adopted hardly 
matters.” 

Orwell is right in a profound, almost 
utopian, sense. From a more practical view- 
point, there is another explanation for foot- 
dragging in the attack on unemployment. 
The jobless benefits program has become so 
cheap that there is little economic incentive 
for the business community to put Ameri- 
cans back to work. 

Originally set at 3 percent of payrolls, the 
tax on employers now allows substantially 
reduced rates anc is paid on only a fraction 
of payrolls. This explains why the effective 
rate over the last 10 years averages 1.16 per- 
cent of payrolls. 

Although violently opposed to the higher 
benefits of the McCarthy-King bill, the 
chamber of commerce admits that unem- 
ployment taxes in a group of firms surveyed 
cost only 1 percent of payroll or 2.3 cents 
per payroll hour, which is one-tenth of em- 
ployee benefits in those companies. It is also 
one-fourth of the average annual wage in- 
crease negotiated in recent years. 

Opponents of the bill cite rising benefit 
payments rather than low taxes to explain 
declining State reserve funds. But benefit 
liberalization has not raised costs; the value 
of the program has remained stable as gains 
in duration of benefits are offset by reduced 
wage insurance and tighter qualifying re- 
quirements. The higher cost rates in recent 
years are directly proportional to the greater 
amount of unemployment, 

States with short reserves today (there are 
23 of them) were well on their way to trouble 
before the recession of 1958. After the long 
wartime accumulation of reserves, they went 
so far with low tax rates and underfinancing 
in their efforts to create a “favorable in- 
dustrial climate” that they let reserves dis- 
appear. In most States since 1945, taxes in 
both good years and bad have been insuffi- 
cient to pay for benefits or maintain reserve 
levels. 

The Kennedy proposal would bolster the 
financing of the program. By setting bene- 
fit standards, the bill gives each State an 
objective for its financing and prevents 
sacrificing benefits on the altar of lower 
business taxes. While the bill does not 
abolish experience rating and low taxes, it 
blunts some of the extreme effects. It also 
raises the tax base. 

Had it been in effect in 1960, the McCarthy- 
King bill would have raised benefit payments 
by one-fifth; the long run cost will be only 
a fraction of the 3 percent originally 
intended. 

Abuses are cited by opponents of the bill, 
but they are usually vague charges. When 
the issues are explicit, reasonable people 
will differ on what constitutes “abuse” of 
the ground rules. 
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Originally, benefits were given to those 
unemployed involuntarily (Le., for reasons 
beyond their control) if they were avall- 
able and registered for suitable work. With 
the adoption of the “experience rating,” 
employer tax rates have varied according to 
claims from employees. As a result, a dif- 
ferent philosophy has colored disqualifica- 
tions. It is now argued that benefits should 
be paid only where the worker’s unemploy- 
ment is due to an act of his employer. In- 
stead of serving socioeconomic purposes, 
the benefits are to be regarded as the em- 
ployer’s gift, 

Since there are many instances where nei- 
ther the claimant nor his employer can be 
held responsible, a no-man's land of confu- 
sion has been generated. For example, if 
your doctor says you have to change your 
residence to Arizona, then according to the 
original view you should draw benefits while 
looking for a job in Arizona because the 
unemployment is involuntary. But the em- 
Ployer objects that he didn’t cause the un- 
employment, that he pays the tax and that 
benefits should be denied. 

For violating one of the Increasingly com- 
plex 1 rules, the unemployed worker 
might be penalized 4 weeks or more of bene- 
fits. But in 35 States now he will have his 
benefits canceled altogether, in some cases 
for the full duration of his unemployment. 

Some employers contend that anybody who 
draws a pension should be automatically 
disqualified forever afterward. But what 
about compulsory “retirement”? What 
about cases where a man wants to work 
because he cannot live on a pension? What 
about instances where he has worked since 
“retirement” and proven his continuing at- 
tachment to the work force? In all these 
cases the worker does not retire from the 
work force. These are real problems and 
cannot be dismissed as “abuse.” 

Fear that short-term women employees, 
seasonal workers and rootless single people 
will gobble up benefits is cited in opposition 
to higher benefits of longer duration. But 
a U.S. Department of Labor study of those 
drawing the expiring temporary extensions 
shows that 3 out of 5 were men (about the 
same proportion as in the workforce); that 
two-thirds were the main or only wage- 
earners and that half were the heads of 
households. 

Outright fraud is discouraged by unions 
although there are still instances where a 
local union has connived in a deception. 
One international union exposed some of 
these and cautioned its members that 
“nothing could be worse for the future of 
social security than for the idea to become 
general that stealing of this kind is less 
reprehensible than picking the pocket of 
one’s neighbor.” Where public officials know 
of such things and fall to act they should be 
dismissed summarily and it is the responsi- 
bility of company and union officials to see 
that this happens. Actually, the officials 
show considerable vigilance: 200,000 cases of 
fraud were penalized in a 3-year period. 

The $5.6 million overpayments to fraudu- 
lent. claims represent one-fifth of 1 percent 
of benefit payments. This compares with 
income tax cheating, where 8 percent of all 
taxable income, 15 percent of dividend in- 
come and 58 percent of rental income is not 
reported. Only a small part of the tax loss 
is ever recovered, whereas two-thirds of the 
fraudulent jobless payments are later re- 
couped: actual loss on fraud was one thirty- 
sixth of 1 percent of benefit payments. 

More significant in amount than claims 
frauds is the $40 million in overdue and de- 
faulted employer tax contributions to un- 
employment compensation. 

In 1937, commenting on unemployment 
in England, Orwell wrote “* * the middle 
classes were still talking about ‘lazy idle 
loafers on the dole’ and saying that ‘these 
men could work if they wanted to’ and na- 
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turally the opinions percolated to the work- 
ing classes themselves.” ; 

The calculated purpose of such attacks is 
to make the unemployed feel guilty and 
ashamed of being unemployed. To attack 
the unemployed is one way of absolving your- 
self of any responsibility, especially if you've 
got a good job. 

Attempts to discredit the jobless have the 
effect of decreasing legitimate claims and 
reducing the employers’ tax rates the next 
year. About 30-40 percent of the jobless 
do not file claims within 7 days following 
layoff and, therefore, lose some benefits; some 
never apply. 

“Loafers, quitters, schemers, system beat- 
ers, dole grabbers and parasites,” wrote one 
well-known magazine 2 weeks before a con- 
gressional committee started a study of the 
jobless program. Most such attacks are 
carefully timed to discourage corrective leg- 
islation or to promote ripper bills. 

What are the prospects for the McCarthy- 
King bill? Two years ago, 12 of the 25 mem- 
bers of the powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee voted for benefit standards. Some 
influential conservatives in Congress are 
known to be dissatisfied with the temporary 
extensions and are open to some reasonable 
alternatives of a permanent nature. 

Influential voices on the President's Advis- 
ory Committee on Labor-Management Policy 
have just declared: “the duration, coverage 
and amount of unemployment compensa- 
tion, where inadequate, should be increased 
and made subject to realistic uniform 
minimum requirements under the Federal- 
State system.“ In addition to the labor and 
public members, this was subscribed to by 
Elliot Bell of McGraw-Hill; Joseph Block of 
Inland Steel; John Franklin of United States 
Lines; the late J. Spencer Love of Burling- 
ton Mills; Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., of the 
Reynolds Metal Co., and Thomas J. Watson, 
Jr., of International Business Machines. 

Perhaps this range of opinion represents 
new awareness that unemployment insurance 
is an investment in people, in those people 
who need and want work. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3411) to extend the tem- 
porary extended unemployment com- 
pensation program, to increase the rate 
of the Federal unemployment tax for 
taxable year 1964, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. McCartny (for him- 
self and Mr. Hart), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EXHIBIT 1 
S. 3411 

A bill to extend the temporary extended 

unemployment compensation program, to 

increase the rate of the Federal unemploy- 

ment tax for taxable year 1964, and for 

other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Section 
6, paragraph (2) of the Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1961 
(75 Stat. 8) is amend to read as follows: 

“(2) ending— 

“(A) on March 31, 1963, or 

“(B) on June 30, 1963, in the case of an 
individual who (for a week beginning before 
April 1, 1963) had a week with respect to 
which temporary extended unemployment 
compensation was payable under section 3, 
reimbursement was payable under section 4, 
or reimbursement would have been so pay- 
able but for the fact that the unemployment 
compensation was payable under title XV.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of section 
905(b) of the Social Security Act is amended 
by deleting the word “and” between the 
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dates 1963“ and 1964 in the parenthetical 
phrase, by substituting a comma therefor, by 
adding after the date “1964” the words “and 
1965”, and by inserting after the words 50 
percent” the following: “(with respect to 
calendar years 1963 and 1964) and 20 percent 
(with respect to calendar year 1965)". 

(b) Section 905(c) is amended by chang- 
ing the date “December 31, 1963”, wherever 
it appears, to “December 31, 1964”, by 
changing the date “December 1, 1963” in 
subsection (c)(2)(A) to “December 1, 1964”, 
by changing the dates “1961 and 1962” and 
“May 1, 1963” in subsection (c)(2)(B), 
wherever they appear, to “1962 and 1963”, 
and “May 1, 1964”, respectively; and 

(c) Section 905(d) is amended by chang- 
ing the date “December 31, 1964” therein to 
“December 31, 1965”. 

Sec. 3. (a) The last sentence of section 
3301 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to the rate of the Federal unem- 
ployment tax) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“In the case of wages paid during the 
calendar years 1962 and 1963, the rate of 
such tax shall be 3.5% in Meu of 3.1%; in 
the case of wages paid during the calendar 
year 1964, the rate of such tax shall be 
3.2% in lieu of 3.1%.” 

(b) Section 3302(d)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to credits against the tax) is amended 
by adding after the last word within the 
parenthesis a comma and the following 
words: “and in the case of the tax imposed 
with respect to calendar year 1964, in lieu 
of 3.2%.” 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any provision of 
the Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1961 or of State law, 
individuals who have exhausted their rights 
to unemployment compensation under State 
law or Title XV of the Social Security Act 
shall be eligible for compensation under 
this Act to the same extent as they would 
have been eligible for such compensation if 
this Act had been enacted on March 31, 
1962. 


TEXT OF A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE AND THE SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE, APRIL 10, 1962 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
herewith, for the consideration of the Con- 
gress, a draft of the legislation which would 
extend the temporary extended unemploy- 
cry compensation program until April 1, 
1963. 

The present program expired April 1, 1962. 
But there are still large numbers of long- 
term unemployed, and I believe that imme- 
diate action is required so that the benefits 
of the program can continue. In my letter 
of March 12 you will recall I expressed con- 
cern about the effect of the termination of 
the temporary program upon these workers. 
I therefore urged early consideration by the 
Congress of legislation which called for per- 
manent improvement in the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance system. However, 
in view of the heavy schedule faced by the 
committees of the Congress before whom 
that legislation is pending, it seems unlikely 
that the legislation will be able to receive the 
consideration it deserves this year. Under 
these circumstances, provision should be 
made for continuation of the temporary 
program. 

The temporary extended unemployment 
compensation program which expired April 1 
did not cost as much as had been estimated. 
Accordingly, $184 million will be available 
from the special taxes to be collected on 
1962 and 1963 payrolls to help finance the 
extension I am proposing, and an increase of 
only 0.1 percent in the tax rate for 1964 is 
necessary to finance the remaining cost of 
the extended program. 

The Secretary of Labor estimates that 
1,500,000 long-term unemployed workers 
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-throughout the Nation will be benefited by 
the new extension of the unemployment 
compensation program. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF A DRAFT BILL 
To EXTEND THE TEMPORARY EXTENDED UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ProGcRAM, To 
INCREASE THE RATE OF THE FEDERAL UN- 
EMPLOYMENT TAX FOR TAXABLE YEAR 1964, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


This bill would amend section 6 of the 
Temporary Extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 8), to extend 
the temporary extended unemployment com- 
pensation program for 12 months. Thus, in- 
stead of ending on March 31, 1962 (or on 
June 30, 1962, for those who had a week 
of unemployment before April 1, 1962, with 
respect to which temporary extended unem- 
ployment compensation or reimbursement 
was payable), the program would end on 
March 31, 1963 (or on June 30, 1963). 

Section 2 of the bill would amend subsec- 
tions (b), (c), and (d) of section 905 of 
the Social Security Act to make changes in 
the dates specified therein necessitated by 
the proposed extension of the program. A 
further amendment would be made to sec- 
tion 905(b) which relates to transfers to the 
Federal extended compensation account from 
the employment security administrative 
account of the proceeds of the additional 
Federal unemployment taxes levied by the 
Congress for the purpose of financing the ex- 
tended program. The amendment would 
provide that transfers made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury from the Employment 
Security Administration account to the Fed- 
eral extended compensation account at the 
close of each month in calendar year 1965 
would be an amount determined by him to 
equal 20 percent of the net Federal tax paid 
in that year, instead of the 50 percent ap- 
plicable to transfers in calendar years 1963 
and 1964. This is because the additional 
tax of 0.1 percent for taxable year 1964 (pay- 
able in 1965) represents 20 percent of the 
net Federal tax of 0.5 percent for that year, 
while the additional tax of 0.4 percent for 
taxable years 1962 and 1963 (payable in 1963 
and 1964) represents 50 percent of the net 
Federal tax of 0.8 percent for those years. 
Section 905(c) relates to the transfer to the 
accounts of the States in the unemployment 
trust fund any balance remaining in the 
Federal extended compensation account as 
of the date specified, and section 905(d) re- 
lates to the termination of the account. 

Section 3(a) would amend section 3301 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
increase for taxable year 1964 the rate of the 
Federal unemployment tax from 3.1 
to 3.2 percent. Under the present law the 
rate for taxable years 1962 and 1963 is 3.5 
percent and for taxable year 1964 it would 
have gone down to 3.1 percent. The addi- 
tional 0.1 percent tax is necessary to help 
meet the costs of the extension of the tem- 
porary extended unemployment compensa- 
tion program proposed by this bill. Section 
8(b) would amend section 3302 (d) (1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that in the case of the tax imposed 
for calendar year 1964, the tax credit shall 
be computed at the rate of 3 percent in lieu 
of 3.2 percent. 

An extension of the temporary program is 
necessary because the number of long-term 
unemployed continues to be high. Although 
the March unemployment figure showed a 
decrease of 160,000 from February, the num- 
ber was still 4,382,000. The number of long- 
term unemployed—those who have been out 
of work for 15 weeks or longer—numbered 
1.5 million, about the same as the month be- 
fore. The number unemployed 27 weeks or 
longer was 700,000, about the same as in 
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February. Moreover, during April an esti- 
mated 150,000 workers will exhaust regular 
benefits, and during May an estimated 135,- 
000 will exhaust regular benefits. In only 
one month during the proposed extension is 
it estimated that exhaustions will fall below 
100,000. 

The 12-month extension would be financed 
out of an anticipated surplus of the in- 
creased taxes for taxable years 1962 and 1963 
over expenditures under the present act, and 
the 0.1 percent additional Federal tax pro- 
posed by this bill. 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 
CENTENNIAL DAY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], and the Senators from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morton], 
I introduce a joint resolution which I 
shall read, so that it will appear at this 
point in the Record. The purpose of the 
joint resolution is to provide for the des- 
ignation of September 22, 1962, as 
Emancipation Proclamation Centennial 
Day. The joint resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas, on September 22, 1862, President 
Abraham Lincoln issued the first of two his- 
toric documents proclaiming freedom from 
slavery for nearly four million men, women, 
and children; and 

Whereas the issuance of this proclamation 
irrevocably committed the Government of 
the United States to the cause of abolition 
of human slavery and endowed the struggle 
for the preservation of the Union with the 
attributes of a moral crusade in the interest 
of human freedom and the ideal of democ- 
racy; and 

Whereas the creed upon which this procla- 
mation was founded announced the dedica- 
tion of the United States to “a struggle for 
maintaining in the world that form and 
substance of government whose leading ob- 
ject is to elevate the condition of men; to 
lift artificial weights from all shoulders; to 
clear the paths of laudable pursuit for all; 
to afford all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the race of life”; and 

Whereas the issuance of this proclama- 
tion and the statement of these ideals are 
of continued significance in a world in which 
free civilizations are today being challenged 
by the enslaving forces of totalitarianism; 
and 

Whereas it is fitting that special attention 
be accorded to the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of that memorable event: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
22nd day of September, 1962, is hereby desig- 
nated as “Emancipation Proclamation Cen- 
tennial Day,” and the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested 
to issue a proclamation inviting the people 
of the United States to observe and celebrate 
such day with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 


Mr. President, as a part of my remarks 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point excerpts from 
a history book entitled “History of the 
United States of America,” written by 
Henry William Elson, in which several 
pages are devoted to a discussion of the 
historic step by which the Emancipation 
Proclamation came to be designated. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(By Henry William Elson) 


The Battle of Antietam not only drove Lee 
back to Virginia soil and ended his invasion 
which, with a simultaneous invasion of 
Kentucky by 40,000 Confederates under Gen- 
eral Bragg, had caused great excitement in 
the North; it also enabled Lincoln to issue 
the most important proclamation ever issued 
by a President of the United States. 

The war had been going on for a year and 
a half; it had cost 80,000 men and 81 billion; 
but it was still, as in the beginning, a war 
for the Union. The real cause of the strife, 
slavery, was not yet seriously molested. But 
a beginning had been made. And after An- 
tietam the matter took such shape that 
henceforth there could be no backward step. 
Emancipation, as well as the preservation of 
the Union, became the policy of the Govern- 
ment. From the beginning of the war there 
had been a radical party that ceased not to 
demand that the Government strike at 
slavery. But the President hesitated long, 
and the radicals denounced him unsparingly; 
yet Lincoln was right. He knew that the 
radicals were greatly in the minority; he 
knew that with all his desire to see the in- 
stitution fall, he would alienate the border 
States and perhaps the whole Democratic 
Party of the North; especially in the Ohio 
Valley, if he pressed the matter too soon. 
The Republican Party was almost equally 
apathetic. Though in full control of Con- 
gress from 1861, it did not repeal the fugi- 
tive slave law till 1864 and then it did so 
without enthusiasm. The Democrats claimed 
to be fighting for the Union and not for the 
Negro. Lincoln therefore, with infinite tact, 
waited for public opinion and aided its 
development. 

The gradual steps toward emancipation 
are interesting to note. The first step was 
taken by General Butler while in command 
at Fortress Monroe. He refused, in May 1861, 
to send three black fugitives back to their 
master, pronouncing them contraband of 
war. The next step was an act of Congress 
in August of the same year, confiscating all 
property, including slaves, employed in the 
service of the rebellion. Next came Fre- 
mont’s confiscation order in Missouri, which, 
as we have noticed, was overruled by the 
President. In May of the next year, 1862, 
Gen. David Hunter, commanding on the 
coast of South Carolina, issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the slaves in his department— 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Plorida—tree; 
but the President overruled this, as in the 
case of Fremont. In spite of these apparent 
checks the subject continued to develop. On 
April 16, 1862, Congress abolished slavery in 
the District of Columbia, with compensa- 
tion. In June it passed a law prohibiting 
slavery in all the territories of the United 
States, including those to be acquired. As 
early as March 6, Lincoln had urged Con- 
gress in a special message to cooperate with 
any State for the gradual emancipation of 
its slaves, with compensation from the Goy- 
ernment. He figured out that the cost of 
the war for 87 days would purchase all the 
slaves in the border States at the rate of 
$400 apiece. A resolution to this effect 
passed the House on March 11 and the Sen- 
ate on April 2. Lincoln in July called the 
Senators and Representatives from the 
border States to the White House for a heart- 
to-heart talk on the subject. He begged 
them to accept his policy, pointing out to 
them that the opportunity might never come 
again, that the signs of the times pointed to 
the ultimate extinction of slavery; but he 
pleaded in vain. (The next winter a bill 
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came up in Congress to offer Missouri $10 
million for her slaves; but it was defeated 
by the efforts of the border State members, 
aided by the Democrats of most of the North- 
ern States.) 

The second and most sweeping Confisca- 
tion Act was passed on July 17, 1862. This 
act in substance pronounced all slaves free 
who should come within the protection of 
the Government, if their owners were in re- 
bellion against the Government, or had given 
or should give aid or comfort to the rebel- 
lion. 

On July 22 at a Cabinet meeting Mr. Lin- 
coln declared his purpose to issue an emanci- 
pation edict to take effect January 1, 1863, 
and he read the document he had prepared. 
Two of the members, Seward and Welles, 
had been taken into the President’s confi- 
dence and knew what was coming. The 
others were astonished at the announce- 
ment. But all approved it except Blair, who 
feared that it would throw the fall elections 
against the administration. At Seward’s ad- 
vice Lincoln decided to wait for some sig- 
nal Union victory in the field, and the docu- 
ment was pocketed and kept secret for 2 
months. Meantime the radical party con- 
tinued to denounce the President for mov- 
ing so slowly. Horace Greeley, representing 
this party, addressed an open letter, “The 
Prayer of Twenty Millions,” to the President 
through the New York Tribune, urging him 
to take immediate action, to “execute the 
laws,” meaning specially, the confiscation 
laws. To this Mr. Lincoln replied that while 
his personal wish was that all men should 
be free, his paramount official duty was to 
save the Union with or without slavery. 
(This letter was written on August 22, pre- 
cisely a month after the famous Cabinet 
meeting, and precisely a month before the 
more famous proclamation was issued to the 
world.) 

Then came Antietam and the retreat of 
Bragg from Kentucky. Now the proclama- 
tion could be issued and seem a child of 
strength. On the 22d of September, there- 
fore, Mr. Lincoln issued his Emancipation 
Proclamation, which has been pronounced 
the most important document ever issued by 
a civil ruler. In this proclamation he de- 
clared that the slaves in all the States or des- 
ignated parts of States that should be in re- 
bellion against the Government on the ist 
day of January 1863, should be forever free. 
This gave a hundred days’ notice to the se- 
ceding States, but none of them heeded the 
warning, nor were they expected to heed it. 
Accordingly, on the Ist day of January the 
President issued his proclamation, of which 
the former had been but a warning, declar- 
ing the freedom of all slaves in the seceding 
States, except certain parts of Louisiana and 
Virginia, then held by the Union armies. 
(Slavery in the border States was not effected 
by this proclamation.) 

This proclamation had no immediate ef- 
fect in emancipating the slaves, no more 
than had the Declaration of Independence 
in bringing independence. Such a result 
could not have been expected. But the 
proclamation set forth the policy of the Goy- 
ernment on this most important question 
that ever arose in American politics since 
the Revolution, except that occasioned by 
secession: it placed the war on a new basis 
without abandoning the old; namely, that 
henceforth it should be a war against slavery 
as well as against disunion; it announced to 
the world that if the North were successful 
in the great war, slavery must perish. The 
proclamation had a salutary effect on Europe, 
and won the North many friends. Europe 
cared little about preserving the Union, but 
as soon as the North proclaimed to the world 
that it was battling against human slavery, 
as well as against disunion, the sympathies 
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of mankind were turned in its favor. During 
the summer and fall of 1862 the British Gov- 
ernment, urged by France at every step, came 
dangerously near recognizing the independ- 
ence of the South. The matter was seriously 
debated in the Cabinet. Even Gladstone, 
whose memory today the American people 
delight to honor, predicted the certain suc- 
cess of the South, declaring that Jefferson 
Davis had made a nation. The deep-lying 
cause that led the British ruling aristocracy 
to wish to see the Union broken up and the 
South triumphant was its innate hatred of 
democracy. But with the issuing of the 
proclamation the great middle class that 
loved democracy and hated slavery made its 
voice heard. This class was led by the bril- 
Mant English statesmen, John Bright, by 
Richard Cobden, and by W. E. Foster, all of 
whom represented in Parliament great cot- 
ton manufacturing centers that suffered by 
the war. The unselfish attitude of the Brit- 
ish masses was based wholly on a feeling of 
humanity. 

Lincoln had at heart belonged to the rad- 
ical party all along, in that he desired the 
overthrow of slavery; but he was too wise to 
be rash. He waited for the development of 
public opinion, and he waited none too long. 
The proclamation made the administration 
many enemies, as well as friends, and it 
doubtless had much to do in bringing about 
an alarming political reaction in the fall 
elections. A new Congress was elected about 
6 weeks after the preliminary proclama- 
tion, and the Democrats showed great gains. 
The Republicans lost nine Members from 
New York, six from Pennsylvania, eight from 
Ohio; and but for New England and the 
border States they would have lost control 
of the House, while New York and New Jer- 
sey chose Democratic Governors. But the 
Emancipation Proclamation was not the sole 
cause of the reaction. Many voted against 
the administration because of arbitrary ar- 
rests, of the suspension of the writ of ha- 
beas corpus, of want of success in the field, 
of the dismissal of McClellan; and thou- 
sands of strong friends of the Union voted 
the Democratic ticket simply because they 
had always done so. The result, however, 
fell heavily on the burdened heart of Lin- 
coln. He feared that it meant a want of 
confidence in himself, but he bore the bur- 
den silently and took no backward step. 

Often has the constitutional right of the 
President to issue this proclamation been 
questioned. The President ordinarily has 
no power to interfere with private property. 
Not even the General Government had the 
constitutional right to touch slavery in any 
State. How then could Lincoln by his mere 
flat set free 4 million slaves? The an- 
swer is that the measure was a war measure, 
It is the right and the duty of the President 
to suppress rebellion by any means necessary 
to success. Here was a vast revolt against 
the Government, and it was the slaves that 
raised the crops, that fed the armies 
that fought against the Government. Why 
not then strike at slavery? Here was the 
legal, technical ground on which Lincoln 
could do what he did, and he made use of it. 
He issued the proclamation ostensibly to 
weaken southern armies, knowing, at the 
same time, that he would not weaken them 
thereby. This, then, could not have been 
his real object, but it was the only ground 
on which he had any legal right to act. 
Must we, then, pronounce his act but a 
lawyer's trick after all? However that may 
be, the real object of the proclamation was 
to compass the downfall of slavery, to pre- 
pare the way for a constitutional amend- 
ment, to commit his party to the cause, The 
end accomplished was so unselfish and so 
vast as a factor in modern civilization that 
the world has long forgotten the technical- 
ity in admiration of its author. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
Emancipation Proclamation by Abraham 
Lincoln on September 22, 1862, marked 
the greatest act of humanitarianism 
ever engaged in by the head of a sov- 
ereign state in the history of the world. 
It seems to me that this act should be 
commemorated by the Senate and by the 
House of Representatives this year, 
especially at a time when almost half of 
the human race is threatened by the 
slavery of communism and by totali- 
tarianism of one type or another by po- 
litical despots in various foreign lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 199) to 
provide for the designation of Septem- 
ber 22, 1962, as Emancipation Proclama- 
tion Centennial Day, introduced by Mr. 
Monoprt (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


CONVENTION AND PROTOCOL WITH 
SWEDEN, RELATING TO EXTRADI- 
TION—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the injunction of secrecy 
be removed from Executive E, 86th 
Congress, 2d session, a convention on 
extradition between the United States 
and Sweden, together with a related 
protocol, signed at Washington on 
October 24, 1961, transmitted to the 
Senate today by the President, and that 
the convention and protocol, together 
with the President’s message, be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and that the message from the President 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a convention on ex- 
tradition between the United States of 
America and Sweden, together with a 
related protocol, signed at Washington 
on October 24, 1961. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate the report made to me by the 
Secretary of State with respect to the 
convention and the protocol. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

The WHITE House, June 13, 1962. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) convention on extradi- 
tion between the United States and 
Sweden, with protocol, signed October 24, 
1961.) 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SALTONSTALL submitted an 


amendment, intended to be proposed by 
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him, to the bill (S. 2970) to amend the 
Small Business Act, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON H.R. 8140, 
A BILL TO STRENGTHEN THE 
CRIMINAL LAWS RELATING TO 
BRIBERY, GRAFT, AND CONFLICT 
OF INTEREST 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled before the 
full committee for 10:30 a.m., Thursday, 
June 21, 1962, in room 2228, New Senate 
Office Building, on H.R. 8140, a bill to 
strengthen the criminal laws relating to 
bribery, graft, and conflict of interest, 
and for other purposes. 

Persons or organizations desiring to 
testify with regard to this proposed legis- 
lation should communicate with the 
Committee on the Judiciary not later 
than Tuesday, June 19, 1962. 


NOTICE OF RESUMPTION OF HEAR- 
ING ON NOMINATION OF IRVING 
BEN COOPER TO BE US. DISTRICT 
JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearing will be resumed on Friday, June 
22, 1962, at 10:30 am., in room 2228, 
New Senate Office Building, on the nom- 
ination of Irving Ben Cooper, of New 
York, to be U.S. district judge, for the 
southern district of New York. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MeCLELLANI, the Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. Hrusxal, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keatinec], and myself, as 
chairman. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Jesse L. Dobbs, of Texas, to be U.S. 
marshal, western district of Texas, 
term of 4 years, vice Albert W. Saegert, 
term expired. 

Drew J. T. O’Keefe, of Pennsylvania, 
to be U.S. attorney, eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, term of 4 years, vice 
Joseph S. Lord III, resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Wednesday, June 20, 1962, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
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above nominations, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to 
appear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2865. An act for the relief of Ferdinand 
A. Hermens; and 

H.R. 10502. An act for the relief of James 
B, Troup and Sylvia Mattiat. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 13, 1962, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2865) for the 
relief of Ferdinand A. Hermens. 


THE EAST TEXAS OIL THEFT 
SCANDAL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an editorial in the Dallas Times-Herald 
of Sunday, June 10, 1962, shows the great 
extent of illegal directional drilling for 
oil in the east Texas oilfields, and the 
theft there of large amounts of oil. The 
Times-Herald stated that the hot oil“ 
produced in the east Texas oilfields 
might amount to as much as $6 million 
worth in a month. Mr. President, in a 
year’s time, this would amount to an 
illegal theft of $72 million worth of oil. 

I point this out to emphasize the mag- 
nitude of “hot oil” operations in Texas. 
At this time it has not been determined 
how long hot oil” production has been 
practiced in the east Texas oilfields— 
but certainly for several years now. 
However, I wish to point out that this 
situation was first called to the public’s 
attention by Mr. Dan Purvis, of San 
Antonio, at the time when he was serving 
as head of the Federal Petroleum Board, 
at Kilgore, in 1961. 

This illegal directional drilling and 
theft of oil are frauds of monumental 
proportions. While the Honorable Tom 
Connally was U.S. Senator from Texas, 
he authored the Connally Hot Oil Act 
of 1935, in an effort to prevent frauds 
and scandals such as those now rocking 
the east Texas oilfield. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the editorial, en- 
titled “In Texas,” from the Dallas Times- 
Herald of June 10, 1962; and an article 
entitled Paper Puts Oil Thefts at $6 
Million a Month,” from the Houston 
Chronicle of June 8, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Dallas Times-Herald, June 10, 
1962] 
In Texas 


The probe into possible illegal drilling in 


the giant east Texas oilfield grew hotter last 


week. The Railroad Commission said that 
out of 10 wells surveyed so far, 8 were slanted 
to such a degree that they could not be pro- 
ducing oil from their own leases, 
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The Times-Herald learned from one source 
that the amount of hot oll produced in the 
field might total as high as $6 million 
monthly. Some 60 Rangers and other law en- 
forcement officers are assisting in the in- 
vestigation. 


From The Houston Chronicle, June 8, 1962] 


PAPER Purs OIL THEFTS AT $6 MILLION A 
MONTH 


Dartas.—Illegal drilling in east Texas may 
have resulted in theft of as much as $6 
million worth of oil a month, the Dallas 
Times Herald said Thursday. 

A hearing has been set for June 13 on an 
injunction to prevent oil operators from 
plugging wells the Railroad Commission 
wants to investigate to determine if they 
were drilled on the slant. 

There was no indication as to how long the 
stealing has gone on. 

Texas Ranger Capt. Bob Crowder, in charge 
of 40 Rangers and about 20 highway patrol- 
men guarding the wells, said several wells 
were damaged before he was sent to east 
Texas, the Dallas paper reported. 

Roy D. Payne, district supervisor of the 
Railroad Commission, said 8 of the 10 wells 
surveyed so far were “bottomed in adjacent 
leases.” 

“There was such a degree of slant in those 
wells that they could not be producing oil 
from their own leases,” he said. 

“Two of the wells were straight holes,” he 
said. 

The Railroad Commission will make sur- 
veys of 160 wells before the investigation 
ends, Payne predicted. 

Payne said he has been directed not to 
give any more information or interviews 
locally on the progress of the investigation. 

He said he had been directed to make 
a daily report to the Railroad Commission 
at Austin and that any news releases would 
originate in that city. 

Meantime, it was learned that four Rusk 
County wells, tested Wednesday by Rail- 
road Commission personnel, proved to be 
deviated beyond the permissible 3 percent. 

That brought to 12 the number of slanted 
holes found in the last 12 wells. In the 
other two, it was found that the holes had 
been plugged. 


SMALL COLLEGES LEFT OUT OF 
FEDERAL RESEARCH GRANTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in the Dartmouth College case, far more 
than a century ago, Daniel Webster said: 


It’s a small college, but there are those 
who love it. 


Not only do Americans love the small 
colleges, but the history of this country 
shows that they have made a great con- 
tribution to the growth, life, and develop- 
ment, and to the intellectual achieve- 
ments of their graduates. 

Mr. President, the erudite, scholarly, 
and informative Saturday Review, in its 
June 2, 1962, issue, has a most stimu- 
lating editorial by Guest Editor Glenn A. 
Olds, president of Springfield College, of 
Springfield, Mass., under the title “The 
Power Pyramid.” 

I think that Dr. Olds has done a fine 
service in pointing out the narrow range 
in the awarding of Government research 
contracts to institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Institutions with 5 percent of the 
students receive 95 percent of the Fed- 
eral funds. The small colleges are by- 
passed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
at this point, Dr. Olds’ stimulating edi- 
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torial from the Saturday Review of 
June 2, 1962, under the title of “The 
Power Pyramid.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


THE POWER PYRAMID 


Power is paradoxical, It is essential to 
survival, yet a threat to perfection, It is a 
clue to certain forms of cultural success, 
and to the failure of others. It makes a 
responsible democracy possible, and a rep- 
resentative democracy necessary. It is a 
means, not an end, for the distinctively 
human life, but is easily made into an end 
in itself. Power preserves life at a price— 
the constant temptation to turn it upside 
down, and destroy the end it is a means to 
protect. 

This is why free men and societies have 
feared the concentration of power and sought 
to distribute and share it widely and re- 
sponsibly; why they have designed checks, 
balances, and successive transfer of power. 
In the interest of security such precautions 
are slow, sloppy, and inefficient; yet in the 
interest of perfecting persons in freedom, 
they are essential. It is this pull between 
the desire to preserve our security and at 
the same time to perfect our freedom that 
lies at the root of the stresses of our time— 
between left and right in politics, in social 
philosophy, and in educational strategy. It 
is this same tension which prompted Hitler 
in “Mein Kampf” to put his finger on a pain- 
ful point in saying that the weakness of 
any democracy is its temptation to imitate 
Fascist methods in fighting fascism. 

Anyone visiting Washington these days 
must be struck with this paradox in the 
pyramiding of power to preserve, if not per- 
fect, our freedom. We have been accustomed 
to it in times of crisis, and for military and 
political reasons. This we can understand, 
and in part accept. What distresses some 
of us, however, is how this subtle pyramid- 
ing of power has crept into education, which, 
through diffusion of knowledge and devel- 
opment of diverse abilities, has traditionally 
been the chief bulwark against concentrated 
power. Indeed, the classic conviction of 
education in a democracy is that no region, 
institution, or person has a corner on abil- 
ity or the truth; nor does any professor or 
panel of experts deserve to be the custodian 
or conscience of a culture, To be sure, there 
has been a virile, aristocratic counterpoint 
to this theme, but it has never threatened 
to consume the score. 

Yet, today, in the name of national de- 
fense, international security, and missile 
races to the moon, we are fast diluting this 
important function of education. Many 
of us associated with the widely scattered 
small colleges of America have been troubled 
by the growing pattern of Government and 
foundation interest support. At a recent 
conference in Washington it was disclosed 
that roughly 75 percent of all Government 
contracts involving research programs go to 
25 institutions of higher learning out of 
over 2,000 in this country. Moreover, fewer 
than 100 institutions account for nearly 95 
percent of the total funds. Ironically, pri- 
vate foundations are caught up in a similar 
pattern. One might think this refiects the 
fact that academic excellence, capability; and 
expertise are very finely selected and con- 
centrated, but this is a case that remains 
to be made convincingly. It certainly 
runs counter to every basic democratic 
presupposition. 

Certainly, too, these deepening grooves, 
once channeled out, constitute a crucial, if 
not vicious circle. And here lies the peril. 
Like a closed club whose membership suc- 
ceeds itself on selection, review, and de- 
cisionmaking, this pattern of power repeats 
itself. 
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Even if such pyramiding of power were re- 
quired for survival, which is debatable, it 
raises the knotty question of Pyrrhic vic- 
tory. For what does it tell us of the real 
dynamics of democracy and the capability 
of the average man? Must he be further 
brainwashed into thinking that unless he 
makes the team of the prestige school and 
participates in projects of national priority 
and support, he is somehow unworthy of the 
club, or a failure as a democratic leader? 
Is this not more than a step away from 
that surrender of personal responsibility 
which is at the root of all permissive per- 
version of power? Does it not tempt us into 

that only Washington, Harvard, or 
the Ford Foundation knows what is good 
enough to be supported or worthy of our 
most serious effort? 

It may be true that to “him that hath, 
shall much be given,” but it is time we asked 
how he got what he has, and whether it is 
too narrowly possessed and deserved. In- 
deed, we need to ask whether such posses- 
sion is possible at all apart from that wider 
reservoir of consent and competence with- 
out which our form of democracy is un- 
thinkable. 

As we increase our funds to speed up 
the Voice of America abroad, let us not be 
deceived at home into thinking that only 
those who have mastered the Carnegie course 
have a right to speak, or indeed, that un- 
less they have been screened by a panel of 
experts and chosen as spokesmen, they 
ought not to be heard. 

GLENN A. OLDS. 


POLK COUNTY AND TRINITY RIVER 
VALLEY PROGRESS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
many thousands of people in Texas are 
building their hopes for the future on 
the vast Trinity River Valley improve- 
ment program to make the Trinity River 
navigable as a large canal from the 
Texas gulf coast to Fort Worth. 

In the May-June 1962 edition of the 
Trinity Valley Progress, the goals of the 
industrious people of Polk County are 
discussed in an interesting and informa- 
tive article. The article shows how one 
county with a population of 11,957 as of 
1960 is planning a magnificent future 
based in part on the opportunities of- 
fered by the development of water re- 
sources. The Trinity Valley Progress 
is a publication of the Trinity Improve- 
ment Association, dedicated to sponsor- 
ing improvement for the entire Trinity 
watershed, including flood control, soil- 
water-forest conservation, navigation, 
reclamation, alleviation of stream pollu- 
tion, conservation of wildlife, and stor- 
age of water for municipal, agricultural, 
industrial, and recreational uses. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an article entitled 
“Polk County: Wood, Water, and Work- 
ers Ready for Trinity Canal.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Woop, WATER, AND WORKERS READY FOR 

TRINITY CANAL 

About an hour's drive up the Trinity Valley 
from crowded, noisy gulf coast cities is Polk 
County—a scenically beautiful area bristling 
with the green carpet of tall timber typical 
of east Texas. 

Polk County, created in 1846 from Liberty 
County and named for the Nation’s lith 
President, James K. Polk, has an abundance 
of forest resources. It is looking forward to 
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an equal abundance of water resources that 
will come from the planned Lake Livingston 
and a navigable, controlled Trinity River. 
Polk Countians, like other residents of the 
Trinity Valley, know that their future 

and progress depends on the development of 
water resources, 

Polk County, perhaps appropriately, is 
shaped generally like a space capsule. The 
air-age growth along the gulf coast area will 
undoubtedly be attracted more and more into 
its 1,094 square miles as barge transportation 
on the Trinity and water for industry and 
domestic uses are developed. It will find in- 
creasing uses for its vast amounts of timber, 
iron ore, lignite and building stone, and 
sands. 

The pride and plans for the huge Lake 
Livingston is shared by Polk County with 
three of its neighbors—San Jacinto, Trinity, 
and Walker Counties. The four have formed 
a four-county development association to 
make plans for roads, picnic grounds, and 
other tourist facilities around its 500-mile 
shoreline. 

Many of those now actively planning for 
the best usage around the 1,750,000 acre-feet 
of water to be added to the four counties 
are those who have long been supporters of 
the Trinity River development program. 
Their farsightedness and experience with 
water-planning projects will prove valuable 
with the complexities that will come with 
the huge Lake Livingston. 

The big lake has been headline news regu- 
larly in Livingston’s Polk County Enterprise, 
Corrigan's Times, and the coastal city dailies 
ever since the Trinity River Authority and 
the city of Houston started working out 
plans for its construction. After consider- 
able negotiations an agreeable plan was 
adopted for the almost 2 million acre-feet of 
water, with TRA holding approximately one- 
third and the other two-thirds to bolster 
future water supplies for the bayou city. 

Nat Ricker, field superintendent for the 
Coastal Engineering & Survey Co., and his 
crews are winding up their survey work this 
summer. Technical information from their 
Tellurometers and theodolites and other 
equipment readings are being fed to Brown 
& Root engineers for plotting and planning 
the waters that will back up from the big 
dam, a few miles southwest of Livingston. 

Lake Livingston will straddle the Trinity 
River from southern Polk and San Jacinto 
Counties deep into Walker County not far 
from Huntsville. The planned lake is a part 
of the comprehensive plan for development 
of the Trinity. 

A look at Polk County economics today 
shows that 87 percent of its 700,000 acres is 
commercial forest, five major timber com- 
panies being the principal landowners. Be- 
cause of the predominance of tall timber, 
many of the Polk Countians earn their live- 
lihood from the sale, harvest or manufac- 
ture of wood and wood products. 

The county has seven sawmills, four of 
them sell finished lumber, the others sell 
only rough lumber. 

Beef cattle, dairying, truck crops, swine, 
and poultry are other sources of agricultural 
income. Cotton, once the main row crop, 
has dwindled to little importance. 

Polk County has an excellent network of 
farm-to-market roads which is of particular 
help to the beef and dairymen and to the 
nearly 30 truck farmers who furnish most 
of the fresh vegetables sold in the Beau- 
mont Farmers Market. 

County Agent James D. Wrenn likes to 
point to progress in the social and cultural 
phases of Polk County development, too. 
The county is proud of its seven 4-H Clubs 
and the work being done to encourage young- 
sters for future community leadership. 

Development of Polk County resources and 
a large section of bordering San Jacinto 
County is also the job of Work Unit Con- 
servationist Horace J. Miller, Soil Conserva- 
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tion Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Miller and Aids A. L. Young and 
Charles Dickens have more than 904,000 
acres in their district, approximately 12 per- 
cent of it in farms under district agreement. 

Since much of the total land is in wood- 
land, one of the main objectives of the SCS 
district program is aimed at good conserva- 
tion practices for timber. This year, Mr. 
Miller said, the emphasis is on “woodland 
weeding” or control of undesirable trees. 
Intermediate cutting is another practice that 
is getting the conservation men’s attention. 
Sound, selective thinning is constantly pro- 
moted. 

Mr. Miller said that in the past 10 years 
the land-use trend has been toward convert- 
ing cropland to pasture. This has brought 
about the need for establishing perennial 
grasses and legumes on thousands of acres 
of cropland plus an improvement of partial 
stands of grasses and legumes on existing 
pastures. 

In Polk County, as in other Texas counties, 
vised by Chairman Louis Stanford, Vice 
Chairman L. M. York, Secretary T. E. Collins, 
and members G. C. McClain and Ellis Mur- 
phy. 

In Polk County, as in other Texas counties, 
the soil and water conservation work is a 
team effort, with full cooperation from the 
County Agent, the ASCS office, the Farmers 
Home Administration offices, and the Texas 
Forest Service. 

Livingston, the county seat, is the center of 
much of the area’s activities. It is a good, 
solid, friendly town that traces its history 
back to 1838, when Moses L. Choates estab- 
lished acamp there. Pioneer Choates named 
his camp “Springfield,” but another Texas 
town with priority rights to the name caused 
him to change it to Livingston, for a town 
near his former home in Alabama, 

Alabama has another connection with Polk 
County. The Alabama Indian tribe lives in 
Polk County, on Texas’ only Indian reserva- 
tion. 

A few miles east of Livingston, on a 4,444- 
acre section of east Texas’ most beautiful 
piney woods lives some 360 members of the 
Alabama and the Coushatta tribes of origi- 
nal” Americans. Almost a quarter of their 
land is a magnificent virgin pine forest with 
spring-fed creeks, and filled with a silence 
that would refresh the soul of the most so- 
phisticated city dweller. 

As one newspaperman put it, “There are 
places just around the bend where you ex- 
pect any minute to see Sam Houston and 
some of his Alabama Indian friends sitting 
by the fire and smoking the peace pipe.” 

The first reference to the Alabama tribe 
was noted in 1701. When the French moved 
in, about 1717, they settled some of the 
squabbles among the tribes and made friends 
with the Alabama tribe. After the French 
abandoned their wilderness outposts the 
tribe started wandering across the southern 
States and wound up in Texas, in 1816. 

After that the Alabamas and their 
friendly neighbors, the Coushattas, were 
pushed around by the white man until Sam 
Houston's time. The general demanded and 
got for his Indian friends some 1,280 acres 
from the State. 

For the next 60 years the red men got no 
help from either Federal or State govern- 
ments, and his pine-covered forest home 
yielded almost nothing for food and cloth- 
ing. Even his hunting privileges in the 
nearby Big Thicket were taken away from 
him. Disease, undernourishment, and depri- 
vation cut the numbers down to about 200. 

In 1928, both Federal and State agen- 
cies were prodded into appropriating funds 
to help improve living conditions. In 1954 
the State of Texas took over full respon- 
sibility and now furnishes medical, dental, 
and burial expenses and, since the land is 
tax free, pays school tuition for the approxi- 
mately 120 school-age youngsters. 
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A kindergarten in the village introduces 
most of the small fry to the English lan- 
guage. Public schools in nearby Big Sandy, 
Woodville, and Livingston do the rest. Edu- 
cation is being stressed and several members 
of the tribe have college degrees. 

Tribal customs prevail in some operations 
of the Alabama-Coushatta Reservation. 
Bronson Cooper Sylestine, the 82-year-old 
chief, with Fulton Battise, second chief, and 
a tribal council of seven, make decisions such 
as the expenditure of State funds and some 
tribal matters. The chief, appointed for life, 
and the second chief hold lifetime voting 
power in council affairs. 

Representative for the Board of Texas 
State Hospitals and Special Schools, State 

on agency of the reservation, is 
Supt. Walter Broemer. Superintendent 
Broemer hopes to help the proud, intel- 
ligent tribesmen become self-sustaining. He 
is aiming at two things, increasingly better 
education for the children, who can compete 
with their white neighbors for better jobs, 
and for a dramatic display of their com- 
munal life and customs so tourist trade can 
bring up their meager economic positions. 

Many Polk Countians believe it could be 
one of the brightest, most interesting tourist 
spots in Texas. 

While county leaders are keeping one eye 
on the potential tourist trade to follow the 
spreading waters of Lake Livingston, the 
other eye carefully considers the industrial 
growth that will come with low-cost barge 
transportation via the Trinity Canal. The 
Polk County Chamber of Commerce will 
furnish some straight-to-the-point, factual 
information on raw materials, available sites, 
and other data to any industrialist inter- 
ested. The chamber, under the direction of 
President Sidney Smith and Manager Ingram 
Pace, has its headquarters in Livingston. 

Livingston, and its sister towns of Corri- 
gan, Camden, Onalaska, Blanchard, and a 
dozen others, point out that their county, 
with its wood, water, and workers, will soon 
be the industrial and tourist gateway to 
east Texas. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR ELDERLY 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
daily I read, with great interest, numer- 
ous articles in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord regarding the King-Anderson pro- 
posal for health care. I read both sides 
of the question in the Recorp and in the 
press, but I think nothing is so effective 
regarding the legislation as letters from 
people who are afflicted with illnesses as 
they reach their later years and the ex- 
periences they have had with social se- 
curity and with private health plans. 

I ask unanimous consent that a num- 
ber of letters I have received from my 
constituents on this subject be included 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WARRENTON, OREG., 
May 22, 1962. 

Dear Senator: This letter is not a request 
for you to do any more for medicare for 
aged, am sure you have done and will do all 
possible. It is to inform you of my own 
experience for past 16 years. 

Am almost 74. Sixteen years ago my doc- 
tor ordered me to hospital with stomach 
ulcers, later was in for final check, dis- 
covered diabetes, back in hospital to learn 
to care for myself. Later in for infected 
knee, Later infected ankle. Then to Port- 
land for cataract removal, twice same eye. 
Result, no vision that eye. Next, blood clot 
in foot. November 19, ulcers. Now have an 


ulcer on shin. Doctor trying to care for it 
outside hospital. 
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Last December my wife in hospital 8 days, 
gall bladder removed. My first trip to hos- 
pital, $9 per day, 5-bed ward, last visit $22 
same ward. My expense, $40 per day. That 
included three blood transfusions, insulin, 
and sleeping capsules. My wife's ward, three 
beds. With operation room, recovery room, 
etc., $50.14 per day. Doctor has not yet sent 
bill, Our drug bill now almost $1 per day. 
Pay hospital $20 per month but they are 
ahead of us most of time. 

Have been a carpenter for over 50 years. 
But now failing eyesight—am not able to do 
finish or cabinets. Arthritis keeps me from 
climbing. Have been lucky enough past 5 
years—maintenance work on mink ranch, $1 


per hour. When that ends, surely will be 
pinched. Have not smoked or drank up 
wages. 


My two older sons—one a fiyer killed in 
action. He was studying for dentistry. 
Other died of cancer of blood, result of war. 
So no help, Helped my only daughter at- 
tend school, Eugene, My eldest son attend- 
ing Oregon State University. Freshman 
working his way—able to help him very little. 
Other son in high school. 

Best wishes for success. If bill not ab- 
solutely right, can be changed. 

Sincerely, 


P.S.—Paying $199.80 per year to Oregon 

Physicians’ Service insurance. 
ASTORIA, OREG., 
February 10, 1962. 
Hon, Maurine NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mrs. NEUBERGER: I am writing to you 
because I feel that your recent illness and 
prolonged period of hospitalization will have 
enabled you to appreciate—as perhaps few 
others in Washington can appreciate—the 
situation in which many oldsters in our 
country find themselves today. Through no 
fault of our own we are caught in the grip 
of ever-mounting medical and hospital 
costs. 

I will cite my own case because it is at 
typical: I am 84 years old and have ex- 
hausted the savings which I had thought 
would provide for me during my retirement 
years. For the past 2 or 3 years I have not 
dared to seek any medical aid or relief for 
plain and increasing infirmities because 
there is nothing left out of my small social 
security benefit, after I have paid for food 
and other necessities. 

At each session, the hope is held out that 
something will be done to remedy this situa- 
tion, and to bring medical care for oldsters, 
if not a national health plan such as we 
read all other industrialized countries in the 
free world have except the United States. 
And each session closes with nothing being 
done. Now I understand the President him- 
self has come out and urged a bill be passed, 
but this is held up in the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and may not even reach 
the floor of Congress, 

I am sure you will support such legisla- 
tion in the Senate, but hundreds of your 
constituents and loyal supporters in Oregon 
are hoping there is something you can do 
to persuade the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House to recom- 
mend the bill favorably to the House for 
action. 

With appreciation of your work for 
Oregon, I am, 

Sincerely, 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
May 24, 1962. 
Hon. MAURINE NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Freno: I call you “friend” because 
your work for the people’s good makes you 
indeed a friend. 
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June 13 


We are hoping our President's social se- 
curity efforts are successful as there are 
many of us who are seldom thought about. 
My case is typical: Employed under social 
security since its inception, 1937. Born in 
1888—74 years old. Retired 1953—drew 
social security. 

Had cared for my husband, a cancer vic- 
tim for 3 years before I retired. There was 
no deletion for the “no income” years at 
that time. 

My social security check is $49. I am too 
frail to work. The medical help in the 
social security bill will keep me off the wel- 
fare rolls and help my three children to send 
their children to college. 

I have a partial hospital coverage insur- 
ance that costs $90 per year, besides the 
medical fees. 

My E bonds all went to pay hospital and 
medical care for my husband. 

I am very thankful that I had these bonds 
and that I have my own social security 
check coming every month. 

I am proud of our Government and happy 
that we are helping our own needy people. 

Sincerely, 


PROPOSALS TO DO BUSINESS WITH 
FINLAND 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a recent 
article in the New York World-Telegram 
calls attention to the fact that hun- 
dreds of small manufacturing firms in 
Finland desire to establish close business 
relationships with companies in the 
United States. Based on an interview 
with Niilo P. Mannio, managing director 
of the Finnish Union of Manufacturers, 
who was here on a business tour, the 
points made about this subject are 
worthy of study by businessmen in this 
country. 

The industries of Finland function in 
a climate much like our own; that is, 
in a system of capitalistic free enterprise. 
More than two-thirds of her foreign 
trade is with nations of the free world. 
For these reasons and because I know 
Finland to be a nation of integrity, I 
should like to endorse the views ex- 
pressed in the article. 

There is a strong similarity between 
the small businessmen of Finland and 
the United States. The benefits of ex- 
panded mutual trade which they may en- 
joy merits our encouragement. A sub- 
stantial reservoir of good will exists here 
for Finland, the country that has always 
paid her debts, and it can be furthered 
in the days ahead by increased beneficial 
trade. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article which 
appeared in the New York World-Tele- 
gram on April 30, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FINLAND WANTS AMERICAN LINKS 

Hundreds of small manufacturing firms in 
Finland are desirous of establishing close 
business connections with American com- 
panies, Niilo P. Mannio, managing director 
of the Finnish Union of Manufacturers, 
stated here today. 

They believe that such connections would 
prove advantageous to all concerned, he 
pointed out. The Finns want in particular 
to obtain licenses to use the most advanced 
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technology in production. For this, they are 
willing to share their growing markets with 
American companies. 

In the years immediately after the war, 
the bulk of Finnish exports went to Russia, 
Mr. Mannio pointed out. Next year, how- 
ever, fully half of the exports will be going 
to new markets in the West, notably on con- 
tinental Europe but also in the northern 
countries. 

The continental European markets of 
course will open up even more if Finland, 
along with the other northern countries, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, negotiates to 
share in the European Common Market. A 
big market is developing domestically in Fin- 
land, too, he said. 

The typical small manufacturer in Fin- 
land, capitalized at around $250,000 and em- 
ploying about 30 persons, would welcome the 
participation of American companies in joint 
enterprises, Mr. Mannio said. At present, 
Mr. Mannio is on a business tour of the 
United States under the auspices of the 
State Department's foreign leader exchange 


program. 


FALLOUT SHELTER FOR SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Nation’s first completely underground 
school was dedicated yesterday at Ar- 
tesia, N. Mex. The Abo Elementary 
School was designed to provide class- 
rooms for some 540 children, and emer- 
gency shelter and protection from fall- 
out radiation for 2,100 persons. The 
total cost of the structure was $470,000, 
with the Office of Civil Defense Mobiliza- 
tion contributing $134,000 because this 
was a pilot project. 

School officials and civil defense au- 
thorities from at least 19 States have al- 
ready inspected the school, which is pri- 
marily the result of the initiative of the 
people of Artesia. 

I ask unanimous consent that a mes- 
sage from President Kennedy to Mr. 
Tom Brown, Democratic national com- 
mitteeman of Artesia, be printed at this 
point in the Recor, along with the re- 
marks of the Honorable Steuart Pitt- 
man, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Civil Defense. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and remarks were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1962. 
Mr. Tom Brown, Sr., 
Democratie National Committeeman, 
Artesia, N. Mex. 

Dear Sm: I am happy to learn from Sena- 
tor ANDERSON that the Abo Elementary 
School is being dedicated today. I have 
long known of Senator ANDERSON’s interest 
in improving the educational opportunities 
of the people of New Mexico. The future 
of our Nation depends upon well-informed 
citizens, 

The inclusion of a fallout shelter for the 
schoolchildren and the surrounding com- 
munity is commendable and a necessary step 
toward insuring the survival of this coun- 
try. Recognizing the importance of this 
type of project, the administration has rec- 
ommended school shelters as an integral part 
of our civil defense program. In apprecia- 
tion of your foresight, I have asked Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Steuart Pittman to 
appear at the Abo Elementary School as 
my representative today. 

With all best wishes. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
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ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE STEUART L. Prrr- 
MAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR 
CIVIL DEFENSE, ABO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL- 
SHELTER DEDICATION, ARTESIA, N. MEX., 
JUNE 12, 1962 
I welcome this opportunity to speak at 

the dedication of this school. The capacity 
of your school board and school administra- 
tion to pioneer in designing new environ- 
ments for education is one of the qualities 
which would make our country an impossible 
target for any rational aggressor. It is also 
the quality that makes possible a realistic 
civil defense program. 

Abo School is designed as a school, not as 
a shelter. Its design came about as a result 
of your highly successful experience with two 
windowless schools and a careful study of 
the conditions and costs that make sense 
for your schools. I understand that placing 
your school underground has achieved four 
things: 

1. Better control of air conditioning; 

2. Better learning conditions, fewer dis- 
tractions; 

3. Glareless lighting; and 

4. More wall teaching space. 

In more congested areas, the success of 
your experiment has particular significance. 
The availability of ground level play areas 
above the classrooms may warrant the mod- 
erate extra cost of below-ground construc- 
tion. 

The Federal Government became interested 
in this project after your school board de- 
cided, for educational reasons, in favor of 
advanced windowless designs. The Govern- 
ment has borne a share of the cost of this 
school as part of our continuing effort in 
researching and devoloping the most effec- 
tive ways to achieve dual-purpose shelter 
space as a byproduct of the creative effort 
to improve our indoor environment. 

Although your primary purpose was to 
make the best classroom facilities possible 
for about 540 schoolchildren, you have in 
addition, at slight extra cost, created in your 
community a capacity to shelter 2,100 per- 
sons against fallout radiation. 

The underground school which we see 
here in Artesia is a unique project. But 
there are a surprisingly large number of 
unique projects which provide valuable data 
and experience for the growing body of 
knowledge about how to improve buildings 
so that they can protect against fallout 
radiation. In the Defense Department, we 
are stimulating many of these projects with 
both money and technical assistance. We 
are serving as a national and international 
center to cross-fertilize advanced work of this 
kind so that the pace of progress will pick 
up. 

The design of your forward-looking archi- 
tects, made possible by the alert and open 
minds of your school board and school ad- 
ministrator, is particularly important because 
school construction is the largest ele- 
ment in the Nation’s new institutional con- 
struction. Schools are community centers 
and will play their role in an emergency, 
whether planned or otherwise. Furthermore, 
over a quarter of our population are stu- 
dents and the future of the country is tied 
to their fate. 

So, it is indeed an inspiration to see this 
contribution to the technology od radiation 
protection emerge as a byproduct of efforts 
to improve the environment of classrooms 
and the cost of maintaining schools. 

The objective of the President's new civil 
defense program is to locate and develop 
enough shelter space for the entire popula- 
tion to take cover from fallout radiation. 
Most of this will be done by using the shield- 
ing which now exists in many buildings all 
over the country, adapting new construction 
to provide more shelter areas and modifying 
structures which have some potential for 
shielding against radiation. To make this 
nationwide shelter system effective will re- 
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quire intensive organization, planning and 
training in every locality throughout the 
Nation. 

Before describing how this program will 
work, I want to explain to you briefly why 
the decision was made by the President and 
the Secretary of Defense to start down this 
difficult road. Many people have it in their 
minds that fallout shelters are a flimsy ver- 
sion of a bomb shelter and would be over- 
whelmed by anything as big as nuclear war. 
The sense of hopelessness comes from over- 
simplifying the problem. The Secretary of 
Defense has available the results of elaborate 
continuing studies of a wide range of hypo- 
thetical attacks and the effects on human 
survival under varying conditions. 

These results show that a nationwide sys- 
tem of shelters, sufficient to protect against 
fallout radiation, give reasonable assurance 
that at least a fourth of the population, that 
might otherwise be killed, would be saved 
by the shelters and a majority of our popu- 
lation might be saved by the shelter system 
under types of attacks less destructive of 
human life. These estimates extend over 
some years ahead when extremely heavy at- 
tacks would be theoretically possible. In 
short, the saving of lives that could be ex- 
pected to result from a nationwide shelter 
system is enough to assure survival of this 
country as a Nation and in some circum- 
stances could carry the country through a 
nuclear attack with a large majority of our 
population alive. 

A number of commentators and scientists 
have attracted public attention by saying 
that the only shelter system that can save a 
significant number of lives would be a deep 
blast shelter system costing hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars. In the Defense Department, 
we disagree with these views with confidence 
because we have a far wider range of es- 
sential information about the problem. The 
conclusion has been reached with great care 
and deliberation that a moderate shelter 
program is practical and could make a deci- 
sive difference in the capacity of this Nation 
to recover from a nuclear attack. 

The administration is determined to go 
through with this program. We have a dif- 
ficult year ahead in which we must build 
public understanding of what must be done. 
Each citizen who is responsible for the lives 
of others has an obligation to play his role, 
particularly during this difficult first year 
when the subject is least understood. Lead- 
ership elements in this country, who are 
capable of looking this problem squarely in 
the face, must work together persistently 
and effectively to bring about the insurance 
of national survival against the possibility 
that our intensive search for peace should 
fail. 

Now let’s look at the shelter program. We 
have estimated that the shelter requirements 
of the Nation could be met in about 5 years 
if there is adequate response to the Federal 
Civil Defense program. The first leg is the 
easiest: The shelter space that already exists 
throughout the country. We have been con- 
ducting an extensive survey of all major 
structures in the country using over 1,500 
architects and engineers under the contract 
with the Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks. We have 
developed a highly systematized method of 
gathering up the raw data, analyzing it and 
feeding it back to the communities that need 
this information. All the data is in and al- 
most completely analyzed. The results are 
better than we had estimated. Our pro- 
jections now indicate that there is enough 
fallout shelter space to take care of between 
50 and 60 million people. 

This amount of existing shelter space is a 
most significant fact. Following the debate 
about civil defense in the press, one would 
think that we are on the threshold of a de- 
cision as to whether or not to have shelters. 
The fact is that we have them in large 
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quantities for large numbers of people, and 


the problem at hand is what to do about 
it and how to make best use of them. No 
responsible person would suggest that we 
fail to tell those who live or work near these 
buildings that they provide protection which 
would increase their chances of survival in 
the event of a nuclear attack. People are 
entitled to this knowledge. 

Another major undertaking will be the 
provisioning of the shelter space which is 
made available to the public. The Federal 
Government will procure and pay for these 
provisions and deliver them to local govern- 
ments throughout the country for in- 
stallation in the public shelter areas. The 
importance of these provisions cannot be 
overstated. The plan calls for enough food 
and water to sustain life on an austere basis 
for a 2-week period. There will be included 
basic medical supplies to use during this 
period. There will also be included radiation 
detection equipment, which is absolutely 
vital. These devices will be the eyes of the 
sheltered population as they seek to find 
their way into less crowded parts of the 
buildings after the first few days and as they 
seek to leave these buildings later for short 
trips, to decontaminate and find their way 
back to their homes after the radiation levels 
have declined sufficiently. 

The Ad Committee on Civil Defense 
of the National Academy of Sciences has 
pointed out that there are no technical prob- 
lems essential to a shelter program that 
cannot be solved. The fundamental ques- 
tion is not technical feasibility. According 
to this distinguished body of scientists, 
engineers, and executives, it is a question of 
leadership, of guiding the public in a dif- 
ficult undertaking. The urgent task at hand 
is to mobilize a broad base of leadership for 
this task. 

Here in Artesia, we see the challenge that 
the nuclear age presents to every town. It 
has been met by an intelligent and pioneer- 
ing response. When we consider the grim 
details of the possibility of a thermonuclear 
war by miscalculation, it is no answer to say 
this presents problems too difficult to meet, 
to say that the results are too frightening 
and so abandon ourselves to despair. In a 
world so small with uncontrolled forces so 
great, we cannot allow ourselves the luxury 
of inaction. 

Rather, we must work for peace as never 
before, and I do not need to tell you that 
your Government and your President are 
using every resource to bring about peace 
with security. But this search and struggle 
for peace does not in any way conflict with 
prudent measures we take for our own pro- 
tection. Abo School well illustrates this self- 
evident truth. 

Your mayor, your school superintendent, 
your school board have served their country 
well by an example which will attract wide- 
spread attention by civic-minded leaders in 
Many communities throughout the country. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, opponents of President Ken- 
nedy’s medical care to the aged program 
would often have us believe that the doc- 
tors of this country wholeheartedly sup- 
port their efforts to halt this bill. 

I have never believed that this was so. 
No one knows better than the average 
doctor what the cost is of the vital serv- 
ices he renders. No one is in a better 
position than he to know about the high 
cost of modern medicines and hospital 
care. And I do not believe that the 
American doctors are any more insensi- 
tive to the economic problems caused by 
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disease than to the physical pain it cre~ 
ates. 

I am glad to report today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that over 300 Boston doctors have 
just added their names to the increasing 
group of people in my home State who 
have declared themselves in favor of the 
President's program. This shows, I be- 
lieve, that the support for this measure 
is far more widespread than its oppo- 
nents realize. It shows that the doctors 
of this country are ready to join the 
average citizen in asking for this bill. 

I am not surprised at this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I am pleased by it. More state- 
ments like this from the medical com- 
munity should go a long way toward 
changing the antiprogressive image of 
the profession which some of its mem- 
bers have created for it. 

I congratulate those doctors from Bos- 
ton on their forthright stand and hope 
that more of their fellow physicians will 
now speak out in favor of this program. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Record excerpts from an article 
which appeared in the Boston Globe of 
June 8 and an editorial from the same 
paper. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN Boston Doc- 
TORS Crack AMA FRONT ON MEDICARE 


(By Ian Menzies) 


The first real crack in organized medicine's 
hitherto solid front against the King-Ander- 
son medicare plan backed by President Ken- 
nedy came in Washington yesterday. 

It was detonated with the arrival of a peti- 
tion signed by 313 Boston physicians, many 
of them holding major professorships at 
Harvard, Tufts, and Boston University medi- 
cal schools and with both national and in- 
ternational reputations in the world of medi- 
cine, 

The petition ran completely counter to the 
policy of the American Medical Association. 

It endorsed the King-Anderson bill and 
urged Congress to take action on the plan, 
locked up in the House Ways and Means 
Committee for months. 

Especially flown to Washington yesterday 
morning, the petition was handed to Con- 
gressman Cec R. Kine, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, joint sponsor of the bill, by Mrs. 
Genevieve R. Goldy, executive director of the 
Physicians Committee for Health Care for 
the Aged Through Social Security. 

The White House was aware of the peti- 
tion's arrival by early afternoon. 

“This petition,” said Mrs. Goldy, “has 
helped to provide a badly needed antidote 
to the propaganda campaign which has 
sought to conjure a picture of all physicians 
in opposition to the social security health 
care principle. 

“We are gratified by the courageous action 
of the Boston physicians * * * this is a 
completely voluntary and spontaneous ac- 
tion by leading members of the medical pro- 
fession. 

“It is obvious from an examination of the 
names on this petition that eminent doctors 
have taken the trouble to study the issues 
involved in health care for the aged, and to 
have publicly made known their views. 

“We hope that Members of and 
the public will give full consideration and 
credence to the importance of this statement 
by leading figures of the medical profession.” 

Kro said the AMA had tried to convey the 
impression that all doctors oppose the King- 
Anderson bill. 


June 13 
This, of course,” he said, “has never been 
the case. The of the doctors from 


Boston show they have voluntarily voiced 
their support for the principle of health 
care for the aged through social security. 

. The petition signed by the Boston group, 
which may lead to similar petitions from 
other medical centers such as New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles, said in part: 

“We the undersigned approve the principle 
by which social security funds would be set 
aside during the years of active employment 
to prepay the inevitable and often heavy 
medical-care costs of later life. We wish to 
express our support of the King-Anderson bill 
or similar legislation embodying the social 
security principle. We urge the Congress and 
particularly the members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee to support such legis- 
lation. This statement is an expression of 
individual opinion.” 

Among signers known throughout medi- 
cine and by laymen too were: Dr. Charles A. 
Janeway, physician in chief, Children’s Medi- 
cal Center, and Thomas Morgan Rotch, pro- 
fessor of pediatrics, Harvard; Dr. Francis D. 
Moore, surgeon in chief, Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, and Moseley professor of surgery, 
Harvard; Dr. Herman L. Blumgart, physician 
in chief, Beth Israel Hospital; Dr. Walter D. 
Bauer, chief of medicine, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and Jackson professor 
of clinical medicine, Harvard. 


MANY NOTABLES SIGN 


Also Dr. James H. Means, emeritus profes- 
sor of clinical medicine, Harvard; Dr. Count 
W. Gibson, professor of preventive medicine, 
Tufts; Dr. William Dameshek and William B. 
Schwartz, professors of medicine, Tufts, and 
New England Center Hospital; Dr. Arnold S. 
Relman, professor of medicine, Boston Uni- 
versity; Dr. Peter H. Knapp, professor of 
psychiatry, Boston University. 


Docrors DIVIDED 


Solid indication that there is more than 
one point of view among doctors on the 
King-Anderson bill to provide hospital care 
to the aged under social security came yes- 
terday with a petition signed by more than 
300 Boston physicians favoring the measure. 

The signers included many of the clinical 
professors in this world center of medicine, 
and particularly from Harvard. Only last 
month, members of the same group had 
helped to vote down overwhelmingly a pro- 
posal to make membership in the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society compulsory for doc- 
tors. 

Some see in all this a division of opinion 
between the hospital physicians and the so- 
called general practitioners. Yet it would 
be inaccurate to draw a hard and fast line. 
All that can be said with certainty is that 
not all eminent doctors support the position 
of the American Medical Association, and 
this is only to be expected. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBER- 
TIES UNION: 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a recent 
article in the professional police jour- 
nal, Police, in the March-April 1962 is- 
sue, by Dr. A. C. Germann, the head of 
the Department of Police Science and 
Administration, Long Beach State Col- 
lege, is entitled “Two Sides of Every 
Coin—The American Civil Liberties 
Union: Subversives or Patriots?” It 
takes up a number of the archaic and 
discredited charges against the American 
Civil Liberties Union and provides fac- 
tual responses. I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the article may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Two SIDES TO Every Cor w- TR ACLU: 
SUBVERSIVES on PATRIOTS? 
(By A. C. Germann) 
ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Dr. Germann received the bachelor’s degree 
in philosophy from Loyola University, Los 
Angeles, and the master’s and doctoral de- 
grees in public administration (with a spe- 
cialization in law enforcement) from the 
University of Southern California. 

He was a sworn officer of the Los Angeles 
Police Department, serving assignments in 
traffic, jail, Juvenile, vice, patrol, and admin- 
istrative units; later, he joined the faculty 
of the School of Police Administration of 
Michigan State University; im 1957, he as- 
sumed the responsibility for the police sci- 
ence program of Long Beach State College. 
Dr. Germann has acted as special police con- 
sultant to several Michigan and California 
comunities, as well as . on many police 
oral examining boards 

Dr. Germann served with the U.S. Air 
Force during World War II and during the 
Korean engagement. He is a member of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Education and Training Committee, 
1958-60; vice chairman, 1960-61), the Inter- 
national Federation of Senior Police Officers, 
the American Society of Criminology (cen- 
tral vice president, 1956), the California 
Peace Officers’ Association, the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration (board of 
directors, Los Angeles chapter, 1958-60), the 
Southern California Personnel Association, 
the Western Governmental Research Asso- 
ciation, and the International Society for 
Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis. He is 
a member of Lambda Alpha Epsilon, national 
honorary police fraternity (sponsor, Kappa 
chapter, Long Beach State College), and 
Alpha Sigma Nu. He serves as secretary, law 
enforcement study committee, deans of in- 
struction, California State Colleges, and is a 
member of the board of directors, Loyola-St. 
Vincent's Alumni Association. 

His writings have appeared in Police, the 
Police Chief, the Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, and Police Science, and other 
professional publications. He is author of 
“Police Personnel Management,” “Police Ex- 
ecutive Development,” and coauthor of “In- 
troduction to Law Enforcement” (Charles 
C. Thomas, publisher, Springfield, III.) 

The writer, a former police officer who is 
currently directing an academic baccalaure- 
ate program of preservice and inservice law 
enforcement education, has noted, in various 
law-enforcement newsletters and periodi- 
cals, over the past several years, a most bit- 
ter and acrimonious series of attacks on the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

In the winter of 1960, the writer prepared 
an affirmatively factual article on the ACLU 
and asked for private comment from his im- 
mediate staff and from several local police 
administrators. The reaction and advice 
was that, apart from the objectivity of the 
material, some working law-enforcement ad- 
ministrators and practitioners would not 
want such information, some were strongly 
opinionated and could be vindictive, and 
some unenlightened police leadership would 
single out the writer for blackballing, thus 
damaging the reputation of the college pro- 
gram, stigmatizing the faculty, and fright- 
ening current and potential students. 

In the spring of 1961, the writer requested 
some of the better known governmental 
agencies at the Federal and State level to 
give an evaluation of the ACLU. In the fall 
of 1961, the writer sent a final draft of this 
article to working law enforcement adminis- 
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trators, to directors of academic law-en- 

forcement programs, and to citizens of high 
repute, their reaction and advice. 
Selected excerpts from the replies received 
appear with the article here presented. 

On balance, the writer feels that although 
this is a controversial subject within the 
law-enforcement fraternity, and although 
he will receive some criticism from foolish 
and ignorant men, and some criticism from 
wise and learned men, there is sufficient 
timely justification for the following presen- 
tation, and that it is in the best interests of 
the professional police service. 


THE ACLU— WHAT IS IT? 


The ACLU is the only permanent, national, 
nonpartisan ion devoted solely to 
defending the Bill of Rights—without com- 
promise. 

For more than 40 years, the ACLU has in- 
terested itself in improving both democracy 
and freedom by defending the central con- 
stitutional safeguards which keep power in 
check—the Bill of Rights and other allied 
provisions of Federal and State Constitu- 
tions. More than 60,000 members stand 
stanchly behind the ACLU objectives of se- 
curing for all citizens: (1) Freedom of belief, 
expression, and association, (2) equality be- 
fore the law, and (3) due process under law. 

THE ACLU—WHAT DOES IT DO? 

The ACLU, by legal action, engages in 
court tests of civil liberties principles em- 
bodied in the Bill of Rights, wherever threat- 
ened or violated. 

The ACLU, by legislative action, lobbies 
for measures that strengthen civil liberties, 
and opposes bills that would impair civil, 
religious, and political freedoms. 

The ACLU, by community education, 
works to inform the American citizen of his 
personal and national stake in defending 
the Bill of Rights. 


THE CONTROVERSY 


The ACLU has long been a controversial 
organization. To many police administrators 
and practitioners, ACLU is categorized as 
those who seek to handcuff the police; flery 
resolutions calling for its investigation by 
the Congress of the United States categori- 
cally attest to its villainy; and derogatory 
allegations (of whatever vintage and credi- 
bility) are energetically and enthusiastically 
disseminated to the law enforcement voca- 
tion. 

True enough, the ACLU has been a con- 
stant and strong irritant to many police 
agencies, for the ACLU has prodded, ques- 
tioned, challenged, scrutinized, criticized, 
and loudly condemned many alleged law en- 
forcement policies and activities that seemed 
to be contrary to the Bill of Rights. 

True enough, the ACLU has defended the 
constitutional rights of many nonconformist 
or antisocial members of our society—in- 
cluding Communists, Socialists, Fascists, 
Japanese, Mexicans, Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
Catholics, Jews, Jehovah's Witnesses, rapists, 
murderers, racketeers, union leaders, in- 
dustrialists, soldiers, conscientious objectors, 
teachers, and students—wherever their con- 
stitutional rights were seriously threatened 
or violated. 

True enough, the ACLU has been a current 
thorn in the skin of the police in many en 
American community in that it has been 
energetically pressing for a police review 
board, thus, perhaps, seeking to deprive the 
chief of police of his legitimate and proper 
disciplinary authority and responsibility. 

‘True enough, the ACLU has, at times, taken 
positions and drawn conclusions from prem- 
ises that, to many, seemed frail indeed. 

True ase god e attorneys have, at 
times, seemed to be pressing an all-out at- 
tack on the policeman by alleging brutality 
or prejudice and trying ane Officer in front 
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of the jury, instead of presenting a meri- 
torious and dignified defense of their client. 
True enough, ACLU members or chapters 
have seemed to overgeneralize about the 
police service, and have tended to regard all 
pete as indifferent, brutal, arbitrary, or 
ignorant of the law and its limitations. 
However, it would seem obvious that to 
overgeneralize about the ACLU in a deroga- 
tory fashion, or to knowingly fail to present 
its total character, constitutes a degree of 
irresponsibility that is unworthy of profes- 
sional law enforcement, for it is incumbent 
upon any honest and competent inquiry to 
present all the facts. 


THE CHARGES 


Several charges are leveled, loudly and 
often, in grisly harmony, at the ACLU: 

1. One derogation alleges that Report 2290, 
1931, House Committee to Investigate Com- 
munist Activities in the United States, con- 
tains this statement: “The American Civil 
Liberties Union is closely affiliated with the 
Communist movement in the United States 
and fully 90 percent of its efforts are on 
behalf of Communists who come into difi- 
culty with the law.” 

(It is seldom noted, by those this 
charge, that the report is over 30 years old; 
that Mr. Martin Dies, first chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, stated in 1939 that “This committee 
found last year, in its report, that there was 
not any evidence that the American Civil 
Liberties Union was a Communist organiza- 
tion”; or that Mr. Richard Arens, present 
staff director for the House Committee, 
stated in 1960 that, “The American Civil 
Liberties Union, ACLU, has never been in- 
vestigated by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, nor has it been found to be a 
Communist front by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, or, so far as I know, by 
any governmental agency.“ 

2. Another derogation alleges that the 
1943 Report of the California Factfinding 
Committee on Un-American Activities con- 
tains this statement: “The American Civil 
Liberties Union may be definitely classed as 
a Communist front or ‘transmission belt’ 
organization.” 

(It is seldom noted, by those making this 
charge, that the report is over 18 years old; 
that the 1959 Report of the California Sen- 
ate Factfinding Committee on Un-American 
Activities states, 
the American Civil Liberties Union na- 
tionally is in any sense subversive * * +"; 
or that the 1961 report of the same commit- 
tee stated, “We greatly disagree with many 
things that the ACLU California chapters do, 
but we do not believe that any of them are 
so infiltrated by Communists or fellow 
travelers at the present time to justify us 
in characterizing any of them as a Com- 
munist front.”) 

3. Another derogation alleges that some of 
the people who are, or who have been, mem- 
bers of the ACLU are, or were, Communists, 
fellow travelers, Communist sympathizers, 
or Communist dupes. 

(It is seldom noted, by those making this 
charge, that many outstanding Americans 
are, and have been members of ACLU, such 
as Felix Frankfurter, Harold L. Ickes, and 
Frances Perkins; that national board and 
committee membership of ACLU have in- 
cluded such names as Msgr. John A. Ryan 
(Catholic University, Washington, D.C.), 
Robert M. Hutchins, (director, Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa 
Barbara, Calif.), Arthur Schlesinger (assist- 
ant to the President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C.); or that the current na- 
tional chairman is the Hon. Francis Biddle, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
ae and 30-year member of ACLU). 
ret The charges, basically, are that the ACLU 


“We do not believe that 
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THE RESPONSE 


This writer would not deny that some 
Communists have been members of the 
ACLU or may now be members, any more 
than he would deny that some Communists 
have been, or are now, members of academic 
institutions, employer or employee groups, 
religious bodies, or governmental agencies. 
Communist infiltration is a problem that is 
not unique to ACLU. The writer would 
deny, however, the assumption or suggestion 
that the ACLU is part of the Communist 
conspiracy, and is solely or mainly composed 
of and dominated by Communists or their 
dupes. 

Why then, are police personnel bombarded 
with anti-ACLU materials? Is the vocation 
being “used” by groups subversive of de- 
mocracy? Can the cloak of patriotism and 
anticommunism justify and sanctify the 
inflammatory and tendentious charges made 
against the ACLU? 

Combating communism on a worldwide 
basis is frustrated, in the opinion of this 
writer, if we allow, in our country, any 
weakening of our dedication to the prin- 
ciples of human dignity and human rights. 
Our dedication to the ideals of freedom of 
belief, expression, and association; equality 
before the law; and due process under 
law are among our strongest ideological 
weapons against the Communist world men- 
ace. 
Those who fret continually about Commu- 
nist subversion in our country might well 
give equal energy to the task of making 
democracy come true for all Americans and 
might well support the ACLU in all of its 
proper efforts toward such objective. The 
most dangerous subversion in our country is 
that which denies in practice the human 
dignity and liberty that we profess. 

Communism denies God, degrades man, 
and is a zealous and militant philosophy 
that knows what it believes and practices 
what it preaches. We who oppose it should 
have clear notions about God, about the 
nature of man as a child of God, about the 
immortal destiny of man, about human dig- 
nity and human rights—and we should 
practice our beliefs just as zealously and 
militantly. To attack a defender of the Bill 
of Rights, as such, as a “Red,” is, in the 
opinion of this writer, genuine subversion. 

THE RECORD 

The writer fully realizes that tempers are 
short, and that he who questions the popu- 
lar opinion” is likely to be subject to violent 
reaction. Nonetheless, the writer would beg 
leave to present, in the interest of truth 
and objectivity, a few items for consideration 
by his law enforcement conferees, and would 
trust that none have taken the position, 
Don't bother me with facts; my mind is 
already made up.” 

I. EDITORIAL COMMENT 


One might well note editorial commentary 
Telative to the ACLU, often extended at its 
anniversaries or conferences, bearing in mind 
that most of the editors and publishers 
maintain a conservative philosophy: 

NORTHERN PAPERS 

Minneapolis Morning Tribune: “Over a 
long period of years conservatives and radi- 
cals, employers and labor unions, Americans 
in every walk of life and of every political 
complexion, have found the ACLU fight- 

on their side. The only provoca- 
tion to action has been a civil liberty 
endangered. * * *” 

The Capitol Times (Madison, Wis.): 
“The American Civil Liberties Union * * * 
has been fighting for real American- 
ism * * * it is an unyielding foe of the 
tyranny of communism. * * *” 

EASTERN PAPERS 


Toledo Blade: “Formed * * * to fight 
for the constitutional rights of all persons 
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without regard to their political, religious, 
or other beliefs, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union has nevertheless scrupulously 
disassociated itself from the views of those 
whose rights it was defending. Although 
the union has upheld the freedom of Com- 
munists to speak or to write, it has at the 
same time earned the hatred of Communists 
by demanding the same freedom for 
Fascists. * * *” 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: “What the 
ACLU really stands for is the essence of 
Americanism, once so well expressed by 
Supreme Court Justice Frank Murphy when 
he said: ‘Only by zealously guarding the 
rights of the most humble, the most un- 
orthodox, and the most despised among us, 
can freedom flourish and endure in our 
land.’” 

SOUTHERN PAPERS 


New Orleans Item: “The ACLU is a con- 
troversial organization, yes—one that has 
had the courage to take an unpopular stand 
more than once. It has defended the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens of various creeds 
and political beliefs because it believes that 
if any American is deprived of his liberties, 
then the liberties of all of us are in danger. 
But on its record, the ACLU would seem to be 
about as subversive as the Bill of Rights.” 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch: “The ACLU has 
established its fearlessly independent reputa- 
tion, and particularly its freedom from Com- 
munist control, by * * * years of even- 
handed defense of principle — the freedom 
principle of the Bill of Rights.” 


WESTERN PAPERS 


The Denver Post: “The ACLU has stood 
firmly against waves of near-hysteria that 
have threatened, at times, to sweep away 
long-treasured civil liberties. * * * The or- 
ganization has asserted a thoughtful and 
justifiable viewpoint on close questions of 
Communists’ rights. And while its concepts 
of civil liberties have not always been either 
popular or sustained by the courts, few in- 
formed persons or organizations have ever 
questioned the purity of its motives, the 
quality of its patriotism, or the depth of its 
courage.“ 

San Francisco Examiner (June 14, 1961): 
“The Fact-Finding Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities of the State Senate has cor- 
rected an old injustice, and enhanced its own 
reputation, by setting its records straight 
about the loyalty of the American Civil 
Liberties Union * * * it was said in com- 
plete honesty that the committee declares it- 
self ‘convinced that (the ACLU) is not a 
Communist-dominated organization or a 
subversive front in any sense.’ This is a 
complete reversal of position 

Sacramento Bee (Oct. 17, 1961): “Civil 
liberties have been so maligned by those who 
have conducted campaigns to still liberals 
that it is conceivable some ignorant folk 
might be misled into assuming the ACLU is 
subversive“ * the ACLU is a dedicated 
and thoroughly American organization. It is 
concerned with doing battle for every right 
secured in the Constitution 

MIDWESTERN PAPERS 

Chicago Daily News: “In its long history 
the ACLU has befriended persons of all 
shades of political and religious opin- 
jon. * * * It would be a grave injustice to 
leap to the conclusion that insistence upon 
civil rights for alleged Communists, any more 
than for alleged murderers, indicates the 
slightest sympathy for unpatriotic or anti- 
social behavior. Concern for free speech, 
equal treatment under the law, and a fair 
trial before conviction is the essence of 
Americanism, the opposite of Communist 
tyranny. : *” 

The Des Moines Register: “The Civil 
Liberties Union * * * has defended the rights 
of free speech, free press, religious freedom, 
and academic freedom from all sorts of po- 
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litical groups and individuals—including 
race-baiters, semi-Fascists, Communists, and 
other reactionaries as well as liberals. * + *” 


NATIONAL PAPERS 


The New York Times: The American Civil 
Liberties Union * * * a useful and thor- 
oughly patriotic organization. * * * To equate 
patriotism with conformity, orthodoxy and 
name-calling is dangerous nonsense; and 
this cannot be pointed out too often, * * *” 

The Christian Science Monitor: “ ‘I do not 
agree with a word you say,’ said Voltaire, ‘but 
will defend to the death your right to say 
it’ It would be hard to find a more search- 
ing test of the genuineness of democratic 
sentiments than is implicit in this famous 
dictum. And it would be equally hard to 
find an organization that subjects itself to 
this test more often and more willingly than 
does the American Civil Liberties 
Union. * * +» 


H. PERSONAL COMMENT 


One might well note the personal com- 
ments of distinguished Americans relative to 
the ACLU: 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, New York, in a 
letter to ACLU, November 23, 1945, said: “I 
am happy to send warm greetings to all 
members of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. * * * It is a matter of just pride 
to the citizens of New York State that the 
American Civil Liberties Union was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the Empire 
State * * you have established an enviable 
record, You have established also, beyond 
all possible doubt, proof that the American 
Civil Liberties Union is an essential part 
of American life * * * Without the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union there would be 
no organization to take up the cudgels for 
lone, oppressed individuals * * * It has 
been inspiring to observe that the Ameri- 
can Liberties Union has stood unwavering 
on the principle of defending everybody's 
rights without distinction. * * * It is a 
pleasure, therefore, to hail the gallant part 
that the American Civil Liberties Union 
has taken in upholding the principles for 
which this Republic was founded and to 
extend my warm good wishes for continuing 
success. 

President Harry S. Truman, in a letter to 
ACLU, November 24, 1945, said: I send you 
warm greetings. * * * I believe with your 
members that whatever a man's political 
thinking, whatever his background, environ- 
ment or education, he must, if he be a real 
American, respect the aims of organizations 
such as yours. The integrity of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union and of its workers 
in the field has never been, and I feel, never 
will be questioned. Officers, directors and 
members of the Union have performed out- 
standing service to the cause of true 
freedom.” 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, in a letter to ACLU, 
November 27, 1949, on the retirement of 
Roger Baldwin, executive director of ACLU, 
said: “It is with great regret that I learn that 
Roger Baldwin is retiring as executive di- 
rector of the American Civil Liberties 
Union * * * he helped all of us who had 
associated with him, just as through the 
years he has helped our country to a better 
understanding of tolerance and the dignity 
of man.” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, in a letter to 
ACLU, December 30, 1949, on the retirement 
of Roger Baldwin, said: “Roger Baldwin's 
crusade for civil liberties has had a pro- 
found and beneficial influence upon the 
course of American progress. With count- 
less individuals finding protection in the 
nobility of the cause he has long espoused, 
he stands out as one of the architects of 
our cherished American way of life.” 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in a tele- 
gram sent to a dinner honoring 10 civil 
liberties organizations, among them NAACP 
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and ACLU, March 16, 1953, said: “I am sure 
that the people of the United States join 
* + in honoring the work of the dis- 
tinguished private agencies which are doing 
so much to guard civil rights and to advance 
human rights in our Nation. Their achieve- 
ments over the recent decades have helped 
to translate into reality our religious and 
democratic ideals. * * *” 

President Eisenhower, in a letter to ACLU, 
April 18, 1960, said: “In this 40th anniver- 
sary year of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, it is a special pleasure to send greet- 


as God gives me to live—I will continue to 
combat every threat to our sacred principles 
of freedom, liberty, and equal justice under 
law. It is good to be reminded that the 
members of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the overwhelming majority of my 
fellow citizens are working together in this 
field with steadfast vigor and understand- 


ing. 

Cardinal „Boston, in September 
1960, made public apology for labeling the 
ACLU a “pro-Communist front,” according 
to the winter, 1960, issue of “Civil Liberties 
in the Bay State.” The item states: 

“Cardinal Cushing has apologized for a 
‘flagrant error’ which tagged the ACLU as 
a ‘pro-Communist front’ in one of a series of 
articles he wrote for the Boston Evening 
American entitled ‘Questions and Answers on 
Communism.’ 

“The series appeared in September, the 
article in question on September 24. The 
prelate, in reply to a letter of protest from 
the Reverend Gardiner M. Day, CLUM chair- 
man, said he had ordered 5,000 pamphlets 
based on the series destroyed and promised 
he would ‘make amends in your behalf.’ 

“The article, which referred to the United 
Nations as the ‘outstanding example of a 
popular front in the United States,’ included 
the ACLU along with the Theater Guild, the 
Lawyers Guild, the League of the Defense of 
Democracy and the Friends of the Soviet 
as pro-Communist fronts. It referred readers 
to page 90 of ‘Masters of Deceit’ by J. Edgar 
Hoover where the author is alleged to pre- 
sent a ‘typical example of Red activity on 
the part of the ACLU.’ 

“On September 28 the Evening American 
printed a retraction, commented that the ref- 
erence in Hoover’s book was to another or- 
ganization and carried a statement by 
Chairman Day which noted in part: 

It is indeed unfortunate that the article 
should refer, as it does, to ACLU as a ‘front.’ 
It is not listed in either the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive organizations or in 
the list issued by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. On the contrary, the 
Pilot, official newspaper of the Boston Arch- 
diocese, has referred to the Union as ‘the 
ranking civil liberties organization in our 
country.’ Leading citizens, including well- 
known Catholics, serve on the governing 
boards of ACLU both nationally and locally. 
An outstanding Jesuit educator, writing in 
America, a Catholic weekly, has commended 
ACLU for its activities in many fields and 
has pointed out its work to help Catholics in 
fighting discriminatory ordinances and pub- 
lic school regulations. 

“In his reply to Chairman Day's protest, 
Cardinal Cushing said he was ‘very upset’ 
about the error, noting that the articles were 
‘hurriedly to be timed with the visit 
of the leader of international communism to 
the United States.“ He added that the FBI 
had also pointed out to him the erroneous 
reference to ACLU. 

“I feel awful about this matter,’ the 
cardinal declared, ‘and if you have any re- 
actions to it I will be happy to send a per- 
sonal note to all who are concerned about 
» td ” 
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Hon. Joseph O'Meara, dean, Notre Dame 
Law School, 20-year member of ACLU, in 
1961, in the “Voice of St. Jude,” 
S will not take care of 
ACLU is desperately needed to safeguard 


III. LETTERS TO THE WRITER 


One might well note a few comments 
which have been extracted from letters sent 
to the writer in spring, 1961. The letters 
were in answer to his request for opinions 
about the character of the ACLU: 

U.S. Senate, Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee: March 3, 1961, from Senator THomas J. 
Dopp, vice chairman: “The American Civil 
Liberties Union has not been cited as sub- 
versive by the Attorney General nor is it 
listed in the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities ‘Guide to Subversive 
Organizations and Publications’. * * *” 

U.S. Congress, House Committee on Un- 
American Activities: March 22, 1961, from 
Frank S. Tavenner, Jr., director: The 
American Civil Liberties Union has not been 
investigated by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, nor has there been any 
hearings held in connection with the or- 
ganization. It has not been cited as a sub- 
versive organization by this committee or 
any other Federal agency. * * *” 

US. Civil Service Commission, Investiga- 
tions Division: March 8, 1961, from Wood- 
row L. Browne, acting chief: “* * * in its 
investigations the Commission does not 
treat membership in the American Civil 
Liberties Union as a loyalty question re- 
quiring referral. * * * Neither does the 
Commission consider such membership as 
derogatory in evaluating the suitability and 
fitness of Federal applicants or appointees 
to positions in the competitive civil service. 
Membership in this organization is not 
viewed as disqualifying under the Commis- 
sion’s standards of fitness for Federal em- 
ployment. * * *” 

California Senate, Factfinding Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities: March 28, 
1961, from R. E, Combs, chief counsel: 
„Tam asking that you be sent a copy 
of our 1959 report. On pages 144-146 you 
will find some materials about the ACLU 
which categorically states that we do not 
now consider it a Communist front or trans- 
mission belt. * * * Having served as a con- 
sultant to a Presidential Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security in Washington in 1956-57, 


none of the experts I knew would come even 
remotely close to considering membership in 
the ACLU as evidence of the slightest dis- 
loyalty. see 

State of California, Department of Justice, 
attorney general, March 2, 1961, from Nancy 
Strawbridge, administrative assistant: “Com- 
munists believe in destruction of American 
freedom and our Constitution. The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union constantly fights 
to preserve American freedom and our Con- 
stitution. * * * No truly responsible person 
or organization can accurately label this 
group as anything but thoroughly patriotic.” 

CONCLUSIONS 


Admittedly, the writer has, in this presen- 
tation, been most favorably inclined toward 
the ACLU. The reason must be obvious: to 
bring some balance to police thinking, in 
the interest of truth and justice, for most 
police administrators and practitioners have 
been subjected, within the vocation, to a 
constant barrage of material vilifying the 
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ACLU, thus making a well-considered ap- 
praisal of the organization most difficult. 

It is very easy to believe ill of someone or 
something we want to believe ill of. Most 

can testify to this, for they are 
most sensitive to the public re- 
action and attitude which stigmatize an 
entire department or the vocation as a whole 
because of the inept or immoral or foolish 
actions of an individual policeman or police 
unit. Most policemen regard this kind of 
generalized public reaction as unfair, illog- 
ical, unjust, and somewhat asinine. The 
same rationale applies to a consideration of 
the ACLU. To stigmatize a chapter, or the 
organization as a whole, because of the inept 
or immoral or foolish actions of an individ- 
ual ACLU member or units is to be just as 
unfair, illogical, unjust, and asinine. 

The objectives of ACLU and the objectives 
of law enforcement are worthy and in keep- 
ing with the common good. There is no 
good reason, in the opinion of the writer, 
why the ACLU and the law enforcement 
vocation cannot work hand in hand in a 
mutual effort to secure ordered liberty for 
our people. There is no good reason, in the 
opinion of the writer, why the ACLU cannot 
make acceptable suggestions to law enforce- 
ment for the better protection of individual 
liberties, nor why law enforcement cannot 
make acceptable suggestions to the ACLU 
for the better achievement of public support 
of activities aimed at community security. 

In its dealing with each other, the ACLU 
and the American police service must learn 
to conduct a dialog with precision and 
with scrupulous regard for objective evi- 
dence. Merely because the ACLU loudly and 
insistently points up both real and imagined 
civil rights violations is no reason for law 
enforcement to respond with an attack on 
ACLU personalities. And merely because 
the police regularly and forcefully make 
both legal and illegal arrests in acting to 
repress crime is no reason for ACLU to form 
an unbending antipolice state of mind. 
Impartial, objective, and rational appraisal 
of the points at issue, both by police and 
civil libertarian, will assist in the mutual 
solution (or at least a better mutual grasp) 
of a grave problem of democratic law en- 
forcement: the achievement of ordered lib- 
erty in a manner that wisely balances in- 
dividual freedom with collective security. 

Both police and civil libertarian must 
avoid the mental rut wherein the police 
mind looks upon any criticism as the work 
of a “bleeding heart” or “subversive,” and 
wherein the civil libertarian looks upon any 
crime repression as the work of “heavy 
handed brute” or “storm trooper.” Discus- 
sions between law enforcement people and 
ACLU people should be on a logical basis, 
with emotional polemic at a minimum, and 
with a strict regard for the complete facts. 

This writer is quite sanguine that profes- 
sional police administrators and policemen 
are fully as stalwart in defense of civil lib- 
erties as are members of ACLU. And this 
writer is quite sanguine that wise and 
learned ACLU members are fully as enthu- 
siastic in supporting strong crime repression 
activities as are members of the law en- 
forcement vocation. 

As a matter of fact, this writer can see 
no paradox, no contradiction in terms, no 
friend-foe dichotomy, and no necessary em- 
barrassment in terms of police membership 
in ACLU and would offer that consideration 
to all professional police administrators and 
practitioners. 

No professional police administrator or 
practitioner would need fear the ACLU 
membership condition which states: “The 
ACLU needs and welcomes the support of 
all those, and only those, whose devotion 
to civil liberties is not qualified by adher- 
ence to Communist, Fascist, KKK, or other 
totalitarian doctrine.” 
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PHILADELPHIA FREEDOM WEEK, 
1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, during 
the week beginning June 27, and ending 
July 4, Philadelphia will celebrate Free- 
dom Week, 1962. I am happy to advise 
the Senate that the principal address on 
July 4 at Independence Hall will be 
made by the President of the United 
States, Hon. John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 
I am confident that the President’s re- 
marks on that occasion will constitute 
an important contribution to the study 
of our foreign policy, as he will be speak- 
ing in the hallowed building where both 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States 
were drafted and signed. 

I sincerely hope that a substantial 
delegation from the Senate of the United 
States will attend the ceremony and hear 
our President speak on this vital subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp the 
schedule of events during Freedom 
Week, 1962, in Philadelphia. 

There being no objection, the schedule 
of events was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA FREEDOM WEEK, 1962 
JUNE 27 TO JULY 4 

Wednesday, June 27, Independence Hall, 
12 noon: Presentation of “Philadelphia 
Firsts” to firms and institutions founded in 
Philadelphia as the first of their kind in 
the Nation. Drexel Institute Chorus of 150 
voices. Band music. Nationally known 
speaker, 

Thursday, June 28, Washington Square, 
12 noon: Raising of the colors of Thirteen 
Original States by Children of American 
Revolution. Freedom messages from the 
Governors of the Thirteen Original States 
and featuring participation by descendants 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Laying of wreath on Tomb of 
Unknown Soldier of Revolutionary War. 
Band music. Fife and drum corps. 

Friday, June 29: Special naturalization 
ceremonies in Old City Call, where the first 
Supreme Court met. Nationally known 
speaker will address the assembly. 

Saturday, June 30: Special tours to his- 
toric places such as Independence Hall, 
Betsy Ross House, Christ Church, Benjamin 
Franklin's Grave, Olympia, Valley Forge, and 
City Hall for panoramic view of city. 

Sunday, July 1: Inauguration of Son et 
Lumiere, the spectacular light and sound 
pageant of history, “The American Bell,” 
written by Archibald McLeish, narrated by 
Frederic March, Independence Hall. 

Monday, July 2: Salute to Freedom Fight- 
ers of the World, Independence Hall, 12 
noon. Freedom Week Committee in co- 
operation with Free Europe Committee will 
present program at Independence Hall fea- 
turing nationally known speakers, band mu- 
sic, etc. 

Monday, July 2: Arrival in Philadelphia of 
Yankee Doodle Dandies from the Thirteen 

States. These are boys and girls 
who were all born on the 4th of July and 
who have won a competition in their home 
State, thereby earning the privilege of com- 
ing to Philadelphia to compete for the title 
of National Yankee Doodle Dandy, the win- 
ner to present an original short essay on 
“What My American Freedoms Mean to Me” 
at the annual Independence Day ceremonies 
at Independence Hall. Residents of the Thir- 
teen Original States are encouraged to come 
‘to Philadelphia for these historic 4 days in 
July (July 1-4) to support their State’s 
Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
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Tuesday, July 3: Competition among Yan- 
kee Doodle Dandies for title of National 
Yankee Doodle Dandy to be held in Con- 
gress Hall which is being renovated and 
which will be open again to the public for 
the first time in June. 

Wednesday, July 4: Official Independence 
Day services at colonial church. Annual 
Independence Day ceremonies at Independ- 
ence Hall. Program highlighted by colorful 
pageant of flags in salute to the 50 States 
and to the Governors of all the States who 
will be in Philadelphia on July 4. Pageant 
presented by Philadelphia Council of Boy 
Scouts of America and Girl Scouts of Phila- 
delphia. Prominent personality of the 
theatrical world in a reading of the excerpts 
of the Declaration of Independence. (Mar- 
ian Anderson has been invited to do this.) 
Musical tribute by the winning Mummers 
Band dressed in satins and plumes. Miss 
Liberty Belle, Philadelphia teacher of 
American history, who is Freedom Week's 
Ambassadress of Freedom. The colonial 
clad figure makes her farewell appearance. 
National Yankee Doodle Dandy presents his 
winning essay and Philadelphia’s Yankee 
Doodle Dandy who presents the “Children’s 
Declaration,” a reaffirmation of a child’s faith 
in the American way of life. Musical birth- 
day tribute to the Yankee Doodle Dandies by 
Philadelphia Police and Firemen’s Band, 
Greetings from the mayor of Philadelphia, 
greetings from the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, greetings from the U.S. Senators from 
Pennsylvania, greetings from the House of 
Representatives, presentation of Philadelphia 
Freedom Award to former President Harry 
S. Truman, and an address by President John 
F. Kennedy. In the afternoon the Inde- 
pendence Regatta on the Schuylkill. In the 
evening, fireworks. Free parking at Inde- 
pendence Hall parking lots. 


KEY ISSUES OF WAR AND PEACE— 
ADDRESS BY DR. LEO SZILARD 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
past few months, Dr. Leo Szilard, who 
is now living in Washington, D.C., has 
spoken at Harvard, Swarthmore, West- 
ern Reserve, the University of Chicago, 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
Stanford, Reed, Oregon University, and 
Sarah Lawrence on the question “Are 
We On the Road to War?” The text of 
the speech given at those nine colleges 
and universities appeared in article form 
in the April 1962 issue of the Bulletin 
of Atomic Scientists. For a provocative, 
original, and highly stimulating discus- 
sion of some of the key issues of war and 
peace now confronting the Nation, I 
commend to Senators a reading of Dr. 
Szilard’s article. 

I do not necessarily endorse every- 
thing that Dr. Szilard has said, but I be- 
lieve his views are worthy of widespread 
public discussion, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Dr. Szilard’s article 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARE WE ON THE ROAD TO Wan? 
(By Leo Szilard) 

For a number of years now, you have had 
an opportunity to observe how we, as a 
nation, respond to the actions of the Rus- 
slans, and how the Russians respond to our 
responses. Those of you who have watched 
closely the course of events in the past 6 
months, may have been led to conclude that 
we are headed for an all-out war. I myself 
believe that we are, and that our chances of 
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getting through the next 10 years without 
war are slim. 

I personally find myself in rebellion 
against the fate that history seems to have 
in store for us, and I suspect that some of 
you may be equally rebellious. The ques- 
tion is, What can you do? 

War seems indeed to be inevitable, unless 
it is possible somehow to alter the pattern 
of behavior which America and Russia are 
exhibiting at present. You, as Americans, 
are not in a position to influence the Rus- 
sian Government; it follows that you would 
have to bring about a change in the at- 
titude of the American Government which, 
in turn, may bring about a similar change 
in the attitude of the Russian Government. 

It is conceivable that if a dedicated mi- 
nority were to take effective political action, 
they could bring about the change in at- 
titude that is needed. But such a minority 
can take effective action only if it is pos- 
sible to formulate a set of political objectives 
on which it may unite. 

Ever since the end of the war, the policies 
of the great powers have consistently fol- 
lowed the line of least resistance, and this 
line leads to an unlimited arms race. I do 
not believe that America can be made secure 
by keeping ahead in such an arms race. 

There have been repeated attempts to stop 
the arms race by negotiating an agreement 
that would provide for some form of arms 
control. So far, all such attempts have 
failed, and each time they were followed by 
the continuation of the arms race, with 
renewed vigor. 

Toward the end of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, it was generally expected that 
the next administration would adopt a new 
approach to this problem and that a fresh 
attempt would be made to bring the arms 
race under control. 

When Khrushchev was in New York a year 
ago last October, I tried to see him, in the 
hope of finding out how responsive he might 
be to such a new approach. I was told that 
they had scheduled 15 minutes for me but, 
as it turned out, the conversation went on 
for 2 hours. At that time, it was not known 
whether Kennedy or Nixon would get 
elected, and I started off the conversation by 
saying that no matter who is elected, the 
Government would try to reach an under- 
standing with Russia on the issue of stop- 
ping the arms race. Khrushchev answered 
and he spoke in all seriousness—that he be- 
lieved this also. 

A year ago last November, I checked out 
of the hospital in New York, where I had 
been confined for over a year, took a taxi to 
the airport, and flew to Moscow to attend the 
sixth Pugwash Conference on Science and 
World Affairs, I was accompanied by my 
wife, who is also my doctor, and I stayed on 
in Moscow for about a month beyond the 
end of the conference. I stayed on in Mos- 
cow in order to engage in private conversa- 
tions with our Russian colleagues, because 
I knew from experience that only in private 
conversations is it possible to get anything 
across to them or to discover what they 
really believe to be true. 

None of our Russian colleagues brought 
up the issue of bomb tests in any of these 
conversations in Moscow, even though 2 
years earlier some of them had been pas- 
sionately interested in this issue. I found, 
however, an undiminished interest in far- 
reaching disarmament which would result 
in substantial savings. On one occasion, I 
had tea with Fedorov, the General Secretary 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, with no 
one present except my interpreter. I had 
met Fedorov before and I always got along 
well with him. On this particular occasion, 
he spoke to me as follows: 

“You must really believe me when I tell 
you that we want general disarmament. 
You have seen all this construction work go- 
ing on in Moscow; it has been going on for 
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many years; still we are not able to catch 
up with the housing shortage. If we had 
disarmament, we could not only solve this 
problem, but many of our other economic 
problems as well. Also, we could develop 
other nations on an unprecedented scale. 
So far, we are building only one hydroelec- 
tric dam in Africa—the Aswan Dam in 
Egypt; if we had disarmament, we could, 
and we would, build 20 such dams in Africa.” 

I tried to impress upon our Russian col- 
leagues that the Kennedy administration 
would make a serious effort to reach an un- 
derstanding with Russia on the issue of arms 
control, but that the new administration 
would need time—6 months and more than 
6 months perhaps—to find its bearings on 
this issue and to get organized to deal with 
it. 

When I returned to this country in Feb- 
ruary, I decided to stay in Washington for 
a While. 

In Washington, my friends told me that 
the Government was going to make a sincere 
effort to reach an agreement with Russia on 
the cessation of bomb tests and that a rea- 
sonable proposal would be made to the Rus- 
sians on this issue. They would have liked 
to hear from me that Russia would be likely 
to accept such a proposal, but coming fresh 
from Moscow, I had serious doubts on this 
score. 

The invasion of Cuba took me by surprise. 
When I first heard about it, it was not clear, 
as yet, whether we were going to give air 
support to the invading Cuban exiles and 
whether we would, if necessary, send in the 
Marines also. My immediate reaction was 
that of alarm, for I believed that if we did 
any of these things, we would seriously risk 
war with Russia. I did not think that 
Russia would try to intervene in the Carib- 
bean area, and I did not think that the 
Russians would launch long-range rockets 
aimed at our cities. I thought, however, that 
Russia might make some military move else- 
where, probably in the Middle East. 

In retrospect, it would seem that I was 
wrong, for Tom Slick of the Slick Oil Co., in 
San Antonio, Tex., recently set forth, appar- 
ently on good authority, that, if America had 
openly intervened in Cuba, at that point, 
Russia would have moved into West Berlin. 

I would not venture to appraise just how 
close we came to an all-out war on the oc- 
casion of the Cuban incident. I am reason- 
ably certain, however, that if our interven- 
tion in Cuba had been successful, this would 
have blocked for many years to come any 
possibility of reaching an agreement on arms 
control with Russia. Failure to reach an 
accommodation on the Berlin issue might, 
of course, produce the same result, 

I would not entirely exclude the possibility 
of war over Berlin, but to me, it seems more 
probable that this crisis will be resolved by 
some uneasy compromise, and that it will 
not lead to an all-out war. Russia may bring 
pressure in West Berlin in order to promote 
any one of a number of her foreign policy 
objectives, but on the larger issue, the issue 
of Germany, the true interest of America and 
Russia is the same. The true interest of 
both countries is to have Europe politically 
as stable as possible. 

Iam convinced that the Berlin issue could 
be satisfactorily resolved by negotiations, 
but this conviction is based on the belief 
that there is something that the Russians 
want that we should be willing to give them, 
and that there is something that we want 
that the Russians should be willing to give 
us in return. 

There are many people who do not share 
this belief. They hold that the Berlin issue 
was artificially created by Russia for the 
purpose of humiliating America, for breaking 
up NATO, and for converting West Germany 
into a Communist state. 

Many people, perhaps the majority, be- 
lieve that the Russians are very much like 
the Nazis; that they have concrete plans 
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for bringing about, one way or another, our 
total defeat in Europe, and also for sub- 
jugating the whole world to their rule. 

Many people have a black and white pic- 
ture of the world; they believe that the 
nations fall into two classes: the peace-lov- 
ing nations, and those who are not peace- 
loving. America, France, England, and gen- 
erally speaking our allies, including Germany 
and Japan, are peace-loving nations. Russia 
and China are not peace-loving nations. 
Twenty years ago, the situation was some- 
what different: at that time, Russia was a 
peace-loving nation, but Germany and Japan 
were not. 

Many people believe that ever since the 
atomic bomb forced the unconditional sur- 
render of Japan, America has unceasingly 
tried to rid the world of the bomb, and that 
Russian intransigence, alone, blocked pro- 
gress in this direction. 

When I listen to people who hold such 
views, I sometimes have the feeling that I 
have lived through all this before and, in a 
sense, I have. I was 16 years old when the 
First World War broke out, and I lived 
at that time in Hungary. From reading the 
Hungarian newspapers, it would have ap- 
peared that whatever Austria and Germany 
did was right and whatever England, France, 
Russia, or America did was wrong. A good 
case could be made out for this general 
thesis, in almost every single instance. It 
would have been quite difficult for me to 
prove, in any single instance, that the news- 
Papers were wrong, but somehow, it seemed 
to me unlikely that the two nations, located 
in the center of Europe, should be invariably 
right, and that all the other nations should 
be invariably wrong. History, I reasoned, 
would hardly operate in such a peculiar 
fashion, and gradually I was led to con- 
clusions which were diametrically opposed 
to the views held by the majority of my 
schoolmates. 

Many of my schoolmates regarded me as 
something of an oracle because I was able 
to cope with the mysteries of lower arith- 
metic which baffled them and one of them 
asked me one day quite early in the war who 
would lose the war. I said that I didn’t 
know who would lose the war, but that I 
thought that I knew who ought to lose the 
war; I thought that Austria and Germany, 
as well as Russia, ought to lose the war. 
Since Austria and Germany fought on one 
side, and Russia on the other side, it was not 
quite clear how this could happen. The fact 
is, of course, that it did happen. 

I am not telling you this in order to im- 
press you with how bright Iam. Nobody at 
60 can claim to be as bright as he was at 16, 
even though in most cases it is not the in- 
telligence that deteriorates, but the char- 
acter, The point I am trying to make is that 
even in times of war, you can see current 
events in their historical perspective, pro- 
vided that your passion for the truth pre- 
valls over your bias in favor of your own 
nation. 

After the First World War, when I lived in 
Berlin, a distinguished friend of mine, 
Michael Polanyi, asked me one day what I 
thought ought to be the rule of human 
conduct regulating the behavior of an in- 
dividual in society. “Clearly,” he said, you 
cannot simply ask a man to be generous to 
other people, for if the other people are mean 
to him, and if he follows your rule, he may 
starve to death. But,“ said Polanyi, per- 
haps the rule ought to be ‘Be 1 percent more 
generous to people than they are to you.’” 
This should be sufficient, he thought, be- 
cause if everyone were to follow this rule, the 
earth would, step by step, turn into a livable 
Place. 

I told him that, to my mind, this would 
not work at all, because if two people behave 
the same way toward each other, each is 
bound to think that he is 30 percent more 
generous than the other. Clearly, the rule 
would have to allow for this bias. Perhaps 
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if we were to stipulate as the rule of conduct, 
“Be 31 percent more generous to the others 
than they are to you,” such a rule might 
work, 

America and Russia are not following any 
such rule of conduct. Moreover, their bias 
greatly exceeds 30 percent. 

Most Americans apply a yardstick to 
America’s actions which is very different 
from the yardstick which they apply to 
Russia's actions. Whenever their bias in 
favor of their own nation gets into conflict 
with the truth, the odds are that the bias 
will prevail. As a result of this, they are not 
capable of seeing current events in their 
historical perspective. They may well realize 
that we are in trouble, but they cannot cor- 
rectly diagnose the cause of the trouble and, 
therefore, they are not in a position to in- 
dicate what the right remedy might be. 

The people who have sufficient passion for 
the truth to give the truth a chance to pre- 
vail, if it runs counter to their bias, are in 
aminority. How important is this minority? 
It is difficult to say at this point, for, at the 
present time, their influence on governmen- 
tal decisions is not perceptible. 

If you stay in Washington, you may gain 
some insight into the manner in which gov- 
ernmental decisions come about; you may 
get a feel of what kind of considerations 
enter into such decisions, and what kind of 
pressures are at work. 

With President Kennedy, new men moved 
into the administration. Many of them un- 
derstand the implications of what is going 
on and are deeply concerned. But, they are 
so busy trying to keep the worst things from 
happening, on a day-to-day basis, that they 
have no time to develop a consensus on what 
the right approach would be, from the long- 
term point of view. 

There are also a number of men in Con- 
gress, particularly in the Senate, who have 
insight into what is going on and who are 
concerned, but mostly they lack the courage 
of their convictions. They may give a lucid 
analysis of the trouble in private conversa- 
tions and then at some point or other they 
will say: “Of course, I could not say this 
in public.” 

In Washington, wisdom has no chance to 
prevail at this point. 

Last September, Life magazine printed an 
article about me which said that I was in 
Washington trying to find out if there was 
a market for wisdom. Thereupon, I received 
a flood of letters from colleges and universi- 
ties inviting me to give lectures. Most 
people get some pleasure out of hearing 
themselves talk, and so do I; yet I did not 
see much point in going around the country 
giving talks, if all I had to say was that there 
was no market for wisdom. Therefore, I de- 
clined all these invitations; that is, I declined 
them all, until Brandeis University invited 
me to attend a special convocation and re- 
ceive an honorary doctor’s degree. At that 
point, my vanity got the better of me, and I 
accepted. At Brandeis, I spoke at dinner 
informally to the trustees and fellows of 
the university, and this was my closest con- 
tact with grassroots since I moved to Wash- 
ington—if, indeed, you may regard the 
trustees and fellows of Brandeis as grass- 
roots. 

I told them at Brandeis that I thought 
we were in very serious trouble; people asked 
me what there was that they could do about 
it, and I had no answer to give. 

Is there, indeed, anything that these 
people—and for that matter I, myself—could 
do at this point that would make sense? 

When I got back to Washington, I started 
to think about this, and I believe it will be 
best now if I simply recite to you how my 
thoughts developed from this point on. 

The first thought that came to my mind 
was that in cooperation with others, I could 
try to set up an organization in Washing- 
ton—a sort of lobby, if you will—which 
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would bring to Washington, from time to 
time, scholars and scientists who see current 
events in their historical perspective. These 
men would speak with the sweet voice of rea- 
son, and our lobby could see to it that they 
be heard by people inside the administra- 
tion, and also by the key people in Congress. 

The next thing that occurred to me was 
that these distinguished scholars and scien- 
tists would be heard, but that they might 
not be listened to, if they were not able to 
deliver votes. 

Would they be listened to if they were able 
to deliver votes? 

The minority for which they speak might 
represent a few percent of the votes, and a 
few percent of the votes alone would not 
mean very much. Still, the combination of 
a few percent of the votes and the sweet 
voice of reason might turn out to be an effec- 
tive combination. And if the minority for 
which these men speak were sufficiently 
dedicated to stand ready not only to deliver 
votes, but also to make very substantial 
campaign contributions, then this minority 
would be in a position to set up the most 
powerful lobby that ever hit Washington. 

The problem which the bomb poses to the 
world cannot be solved except by abolishing 
war, and nothing less will do. But first of 
all, we must back away from the war to 
which we have come dangerously close. 

Could such a dedicated minority agree not 
only on the long-term political objectives 
which need to be pursued in order to abolish 
war, but also on the immediate political ob- 
jectives, the objectives which must be pur- 
sued in the next couple of years, in order to 
make the present danger of war recede to the 
point where attention can be focused on the 
task of abolishing war? 

America cannot be made secure by keep- 
ing ahead in an atomic arms race and an 
agreement providing for arms control is a 
necessary first step toward abolishing war. 

An agreement on arms control does not 
seem to be, however, around the corner. 
It might very well be, therefore, that in the 
immediate future America would have to 
take certain unilateral steps. Some of the 
steps would be taken in order to reduce the 
present danger of war; other steps would be 
taken so that if a war breaks out, which 
neither America nor Russia wants, it may be 
possible to bring hostilities to an end before 
there is an all-out atomic catastrophe, 

Such unilateral steps are not adequate 
substitutes for negotiated agreements, and 
they can carry us only part of the way, but 
still there are some unilateral steps which 
should be taken at the present time and I 
propose to discuss at this point what these 
steps may be. 

The issue of bomb tests and the issue of 
bomb shelters are peripheral issues; they are 
more the symptoms of the trouble we are in 
than the cause of the trouble, and I propose 
to turn now to issues which I believe to be 
more relevant. 

1. Nothing is gained by America's winning 
meaningless battles in the cold war, and a 
change of attitude in this regard is urgently 
needed. Take the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in Vienna, for instance. This 
organization has at present no function 
whatsoever, and if it is maintained in exist- 
ence at all, it should be maintained as an 
exercise in cooperation among nations. 

The first director of this agency was an 
American, and his term expired recently. 
Since, next to America, the Soviet Union 
is the most important atomic power, America 
could have proposed that the next director 
of the agency be a Russian. Instead, Amer- 
ica proposed a Swede, who was not accept- 
able to the Russians, and since America had 
the votes she was able to win one more vic- 
tory in a meaningless battle of the cold war. 

All this victory accomplished was to re- 
duce the chances of finding some useful 
function for this agency, because the Rus- 
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sians resent being pushed around in this 
agency and there is no way for us to force 
them to play ball. 

I believe that it would be important for 
the Government to reach a major policy de- 
cision, and for the President to issue an 
Executive order against fighting meaningless 
battles in the cold war. 

We have a cultural exchange program 
with the Russians but their State Depart- 
ment and our State Department are playing 
a game of “if you hit our scientists, we shall 
hit your scientists.” Accordingly, our State 
Department imposes senseless travel restric- 
tions on our Russian colleagues who visit 
this country. These travel restrictions are 
not aimed at the safeguarding of any 
secrets, but are merely a way of hitting back 
at travel restrictions which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment occasionally imposes on American 
scientists who travel about in Russia. 

I believe that representations ought to be 
made, at as high a level of the administra- 
tion as is necessary, for the Secretary of 
State to find some other assignment in the 
State mt for those who have, up 
till now, handled the East-West cultural 
exchange program. 

2. I believe that America could and should 
make unilaterally two crucially important 
policy decisions and that she should pro- 
claim these decisions. 

First of all, America should resolve and 
proclaim that she would not resort to any 
strategic bombing of cities or bases of Russia 
(either by means of atomic bombs or con- 
ventional explosives), except if American 
cities or bases are attacked with bombs, or 
if there is an unprovoked attack with bombs 
against one of America’s allies. 

Further, America should make a second 
policy decision and should proclaim this 
decision, In order to understand the mean- 
ing and relevance of this second decision, it 
is necessary to consider the following: 

Soon after the war, when Russia did not 
as yet have any atomic bombs, she proposed 
that the bomb be outlawed. This could take 
the form of a unilateral pledge, given by each 
atomic power, that it would not resort to the 
use of atomic bombs, either for the purpose 
of attacking cities or bases, or as a tactical 
weapon to be used against troops in combat. 

Recently, Sulzberger of the New York 
Times discussed with Khrushchev the possi- 
bility of such unilateral pledges, renouncing 
the use of the bomb. Khrushchey said, on 
this occasion, that if there were a war, even 
if at first only conventional weapons were 
used, subsequently the side which is about 
to lose the war would find it impossible to 
abide by its pledge and would resort to the 
use of the bomb. 

This brings out what I believe to be the 
crux of the issue, that today it might still be 
possible to resist force with force, but the 
objective of the use of force must no longer 
be victory. The objective must only be to 
make a conquest difficult and expensive. 

If force is used then an all-out war, which 
neither side wants, can be avoided only if 
both sides recognize that the use of force 
must not be aimed at victory, or anything 
approaching victory. 

Keeping this point of view in mind, Amer- 
ica could and should adopt the policy that, 
in case of war, if she were to use atomic 
bombs against troops in combat, she would 
do so only on her own side of the prewar 
boundary. 

In case of war America would then be 
bound by a pledge to this effect as long as 
Russia imposed a similar restraint on her 
conduct of the war. 

Manifestly, this type of use of atomic 
bombs would be a defensive operation and, 
moreover, it would be a very effective defen- 
sive operation, either on the part of Russia or 
on the part of America, as long as the re- 
straints remain in effect on both sides. 
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Such a pledge would be no less clear than 
the simple pledge renouncing the use of the 
bomb, but it would be much easier to keep 
and therefore it would be a more believable 
pledge. And if neither side aimed at any- 
thing approaching victory, then it would 
substantially reduce the danger of an all-out 
war. 

When I discussed this issue in Germany 3 
years ago, people there said that if the ground 
forces of the Allies were pushed back to the 
Rhine, and America used atomic bombs 
against troops in combat between the Rhine 
and the Oder-Neisse line, many West Ger- 
man cities might be destroyed by American 
bombs. I do not know to what extent West 
German cities could be spared by a judicious 
tactical use of atomic bombs by American 
forces, but I do know that if America were 
to use bombs beyond the prewar boundary, 
West German cities would be destroyed by 
Russian bombs. 

Recently, the United Nations Assembly 
vetoed with a more than two-thirds majority, 
55 against 20, to outlaw the use of atomic 
bombs in war. The use of atomic bombs in 
warfare was declared by the Assembly to be a 
crime and a violation of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Since the machinery of the United Nations 
was set up for the purpose of maintaining 
peace among the smaller nations, assuming 
the cooperation of the great powers to this 
end, attempts to regard a two-thirds vote of 
the Assembly as legally binding must neces- 
sarily fail. Still the United States must not 
fly in the face of world opinion and simply 
disregard the vote of the General Assembly, 
when a two-thirds vote of the Assembly ex- 
presses the legitimate concern of the great 
majority of the nations that the use of 
atomic bombs in warfare might lead to a 
world catastrophe. Rather, out of respect for 
world opinion and in its own interest, the 
United States ought to go as far toward com- 
plying with it as valid considerat ons for its 
own security permit. The restrictions on the 
use of atomic bombs in case of war which I 
am advocating are advocated with this end 
in view. 

Western Europe is not inferior to Russia 
either in manpower or in resources and it 
would be possible for Western Europe to 
build up within 5 years conventional forces 
to the point where it could renounce the 
use of atomic bombs against troops in com- 
bat in case of war. But even this would be 
to no avail unless the nations involved give 
up any thought of fighting limited wars for 
“limited objectives” and resort to force only 
to make a conquest difficult and, with luck, 
to prevent it. 

As long as there is no agreement providing 
for arms control, and Russia remains in pos- 
session of large stockpiles of bombs, America 
has no choice but to maintain a strategic 
atomic striking force. However, it should 
maintain such a force only as protection 
against America or her allies being attacked 
with bombs. The number of bombs retained 
for this purpose need not be very large, and 
more important than the number of bombs 
retained is the invulnerability of the bases 
from which they would be launched. If 
these bases are invulnerable, so that no single 
massive attack against them could substan- 
tially damage America’s ability to retaliate, 
then America needs to retain only enough 
bombs to be able to destroy in retaliation a 
substantial number of Russia's cities, after 
giving due notice to permit their orderly 
evacuation. 

It must be made clear, however, that if 
America adopts the policy here advocated, 
she thereby renounces the threat of strategic 
bombing as a general deterrent because she 
could then make this threat only in case 
Russia would drop bombs, and drop them on 
our side of the prewar boundary. 

I, personally, do not believe that America 
would lose much by giving up the threat 
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of strategic bombing, because the deterrent 
effect of such a threat is negligible unless 
the threat is believable. 

If America were to threaten to drop bombs 
on a large number of Russian cities in case 
of war, knowing full well that Russia would 
retaliate by dropping bombs on a large num- 
ber of American cities, such a threat would 
be tantamount to a threat of murder and 
suicide. The threat of murder and suicide 
would not be a believable threat in the con- 
text of the so-called Berlin crisis, nor would 
it be a believable threat in the context of 
any other similar conflict in which America’s 
rights and interests may be at stake, but not 
America’s existence as a nation. 

Those responsible for the planning of 
strategy in the Department of Defense would 
concede this much. 

According to persistent press reports there 
is, however, an increasingly influential school 
of thought in the Department of Defense 
which holds that, in case of war with Rus- 
sia, America may engage in strategic bomb- 
ing, aimed at the destruction of Russian 
rocket bases and strategic airbases. Amer- 
ica would not bomb any of Russia's cities 
if she can help it, as long as Russia did not 
bomb any of America’s cities. 

This school of thought holds that, at pres- 
ent, Russia does not have many long-range 
rocket bases and strategic airbases, that the 
location of many of these bases is known, 
and that most of them are vulnerable and 
could be destroyed by attacking them with 
bombs. By building enough long-range 
solid-fuel rockets (Minutemen) and sub- 
marines capable of launching intermediate 
range solid-fuel rockets (Polaris) America 
may be able to keep ahead in this game for 
the next 5 years. 

Those who advocate such a policy believe 
that if America should succeed in knocking 
out, say, 90 percent of Russia's strategic 
atomic striking forces, then the Russians 
would probably speak to us as follows: “We 
have enough rockets left to destroy a large 
number of American cities, but we know 
that if we did this America may retaliate 
by destroying all of our cities. Therefore, 
we are going to hold our fire and we propose 
to negotiate peace. We concede that the 
power balance has now shifted in America’s 
favor and we are now willing to yield on a 
number of issues on which we took an in- 
flexible stand prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities.” If this were to happen America 
would have won a victory even though it 
may be a victory in a limited sense of the 
term only. 

Naturally if there is a war and America 
resorts to the bombing of bases in Russia, 
one could not expect the Russians to sit idly 
by and watch America picking up step by 
step one base after another, It follows that 
America would have to start the strategic 
bombing of Russian bases with a sudden, 
massive attack and to try to destroy all vul- 
nerable Russian bases of known location 
in the first attack. 

There are, of course, people in the Depart- 
ment of Defense who have serious doubts 
that America would actually carry out such 
a first strike against bases, in case of war, yet 
they believe that—at the present juncture— 
it is a good thing to threaten to bomb Rus- 
sian bases in case of war because this is a 
more believable threat than the threat of 
“murder and suicide.” 

I do not know just how believable this 
threat is, but I do know that at best we are 
purchasing an increased restraint on Russia's 
part for a year or two, and that we are pur- 
chasing it at a very high price. For whether 
we adopt such a strategy or merely give 
Russia the impression that we have adopted 
such a strategy, we are provoking an all-out 
atomic arms race and may within a very 
few years reach the point of no return, in 
this regard. 
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Therefore, I believe that it is imperative 
to oppose: (a) the adoption of plans which 
call for a first strike against Russian rocket 
and strategic air bases in case of war, and 
(b) the adoption of the policy of “deterring” 
Russia, with the threat that America would 
resort to such a first strike in case of war. 
I believe that the rejection of both these 
policies is an attainable political objective 
because there is considerable doubt within 
the administration of the wisdom of these 
policies, 

3. America could and should resolve that 
atomic bombs and the means suitable for 
their delivery, which are supplied by her 
and which are stationed in Europe, shall re- 
main in the hands of American military 
units which are under American command, 
rather than be placed under the control of 
NATO. As long as America is committed to 
defend Western Europe, there is no valid 
argument for turning over bombs to the con- 
trol of other Western European nations. 

Germany is going to put increasingly 
strong pressure on the U.S. Government to 
turn over such equipment to NATO control, 
and I would be in favor of balancing any 
such pressure by bringing domestic political 
counterpressure to bear on the Government. 

America should stand firm in opposing the 
production of atomic and hydrogen bombs 
by Germany as well as the production of 
means suitable for their delivery. 

It is conceivable, of course, that all at- 
tempts to achieve arms control may fail and 
that in the end it will not be within the 
power of the United States to prevent Ger- 
many from producing its own bombs and 
rockets. At about the same time the United 
States may however also free herself from 
her commitments to defend Germany against 
external military intervention. But we are 
not concerned at this point with develop- 
ments that may conceivably occur in the 
unpredictable future. 

4. Not every issue can be solved by Con- 
gress passing a law, and there are borderline 
issues where political action alone can bring 
no solution because the specific knowledge is 
lacking of how to go about the solution. 
The issue of general disarmament seems to 
be such a borderline issue. 

I believe that, at the present time, little 
could be gained by bringing pressure on the 
administration to enter into formal negotia- 
tions with Russia on the issue of general dis- 
armament, because—as they say, “You can 
lead a horse to the water, but you can’t make 
him drink.” 

I believe that no substantial progress can 
be made toward disarmament until Ameri- 
cans and Russians first reach a meeting of 
the minds on the issue of how the peace may 
be secured in a disarmed world. 

American reluctance to seriously contem- 
plate general disarmament is largely due to 
uncertainty about this point. If it became 
clear that a satisfactory solution of this 
issue is possible, many Americans may come 
to regard general disarmament as a highly 
desirable goal. 

On the issue of how to secure the peace 
in a disarmed world, progress could probably 
be made reasonably fast through nongov- 
ernmental discussions among Americans and 
Russians. I believe that such discussions 
ought to be arranged through private initia- 
tive, but with the blessing of the administra- 
tion. 

The Russians know very well that America 
is not ready seriously to contemplate general 
disarmament and this, to my mind, explains 
why, in spite of being strongly motivated for 
disarmament, the Russian Government dis- 
plays in its negotiations on this issue much 
the same attitude as does the American 
Government. As far as negotiations on dis- 
armament are concerned, hitherto both Gov- 
ernments have been mainly guided by the 
public relations aspect rather than by the 
substantive aspect of the issue. 
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The Soviet Union’s attitude might change 
overnight, however, if it became apparent 
that America was becoming seriously inter- 
ested in disarmament. 

The Russians are very much aware of the 
economic benefits they would derive from 
disarmament, and I believe that the Soviet 
Union would be willing to pay a commen- 
surate price for obtaining it. It stands to 
reason that this should be so for the Soviet 
Union spends on defense an even larger frac- 
tion of her industrial output than America 
does. 

America is at present committed to protect 
certain territories which are located in the 
geographical proximity of Russia. In the 
case of general disarmament, America would 
not be able to live up to any such commit- 
ments. Disarmament would therefore be 
politically acceptable to America only if it is 
possible for her to liquidate her present com- 
mitments—without too much loss of prestige 
and without seriously endangering the inter- 
ests of the other nations involved. 

Khrushchev seems to be very much aware 
of this. Therefore, if it came to serious ne- 
gotiations on the issue of disarmament, and 
if it became manifestly necessary to reach a 
political settlement in order to permit Amer- 
ica to liquidate her military commitments, 
then the Soviet Union might go a long way 
toward seeking an accommodation. 

5. General disarmament may, if we are 
lucky, eliminate war, but it would not end 
the rivalry between America and Russia. 

It is a foregone conclusion that American 
efforts toward creating an orderly and liva- 
ble world will be frustrated in southeast Asia 
and Africa because of our failure to devise 
forms of democracy which would be viable 
in these regions of the world. The task of 
devising forms of democracy which would be 
suitable to the needs of such areas is not 
a task that the Government can handle. 
Various forms of democracy may have to be 
devised which are tailor made to fit the vari- 
ous areas. A major private group could 
tackle and ought to tackle this problem. If 
it is not solved, more and more underdevel- 
oped nations may become dictatorships; some 
of them may have a rapid succession of dic- 
tator after dictator and, in the end, the 
people may have to choose between chaos 
and communism, 

It is a foregone conclusion that America's 
efforts to raise the standard of living of un- 
derdeveloped nations may be frustrated in 
those areas where the birth rate is high, in- 
fant mortality is high, and there is little ara- 
ble land left. Improvement in the standard 
of living will initially lead to a fall in in- 
fant mortality, and if the birth rate remains 
high, the population will shoot up so rapidly 
that economic improvements will not be able 
to catch up. 

Our failure to develop biological methods 
of birth control, suitable for the needs of 
such areas, is responsible for this state of af- 
fairs. The development of such methods is 
not a task which the Government can un- 
dertake. The Government could not create 
research institutes which would attract sci- 
entists who are ingenious and resourceful 
enough to come up with an adequate solu- 
tion. A major private group could and 
should tackle this problem. 

If it should turn out that it is possible 
to formulate a set of political objectives on 
which reasonable people could generally 
agree, and if these objectives could count on 
the all-out support of a sizable and dedi- 
cated minority, then I should be impelled to 
go further, and I would plan to go further 
along the following lines: 

I would ask about 15 distinguished scien- 
tists to serve as fellows of a council which 
might be called Council for Abolishing War 
or perhaps Council for a Livable World. The 
fellows (who are all scientists) would elect 
the board of directors, but membership on 
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the board would not be restricted to scien- 
tists, 

This council would, first of all, assemble a 
panel of political advisers, and then in close 
consultation with these advisers, it would 
formulate two sets of objectives. To the first 
set belong those objectives which cannot be 
attained at the present time through po- 
litical action because it would take further 
inquiry, and perhaps even real research to 
know, in concrete terms, what needs to be 
done. To the second set belong those ob- 
jectives which can be pursued through po- 
litical action because it is clear what needs 
to be done. 

The fellows of the council would set up a 
research organization aimed at the pursuit 
of the first set of objectives, and they would 
elect the trustees of that organization. The 
fellows of the council would also set up a 
political organization aimed at the pursuit 
of the second set of objectives, and they 
would elect the board of directors of that 
organization. Because one of the major 


be to lobby, we may refer to it for our pur- 
poses as the lobby. 

The council would hold hearings, per- 
haps one every 4 months, and would sub- 
sequently proclaim in detail the immediate 
political objectives it proposes to advocate. 
It would communicate these objectives, per- 
haps in the form of a series of pamphlets, 
to all those who are believed to be seriously 
interested. Those who regularly receive the 
communications of the council would be re- 
garded as members of the movement, if they 
are willing actively to support at least one 
of the several specific objectives proclaimed 
by the council. 

It seems to me that there is no need to 
enlist those who are interested as members 
of an organization. What one needs to cre- 
ate is not a membership organization, but a 
movement. 

The articulate members of the movement 
would be expected to discuss the relevant is- 
sues with editors of their newspaper and 
various columnists and other opinion mak- 
ers in their own community. They would be 
expected to write to, and in other ways keep 
in touch with, their Congressman and the 
two Senators of their own State. 

One of the functions of the lobby would 
be to help the members of the movement 
clarify their own minds on the political 
objectives they wish actively to support. 

The members of the movement would be 
regarded as pledged to vote in the primaries 
as well as in the elections. As far as Fed- 
eral elections are concerned, they would be 
pledged to cast their vote, disregarding 
domestic issues, solely on the issue of war 
and peace. 

The members of the movement would be 
regarded as pledged annually to spend 2 
percent of their income on campaign con- 
tributions. The members would be asked 
to make out a check payable to the recipi- 
ent of the campaign contribution but to 
mail that check to the Washington office 
of the lobby for transmission. In this man- 
ner the lobby would be in a position to keep 
track of the flow of campaign contributions. 

Those in high income brackets may be 
left free to contribute 3 percent after taxes 
rather than 2 percent before taxes. 

All members of the movement would be 
free to wear an emblem that would identify 
them as members of the movement, if they 
wish to do so. 

Those who cannot spend 2 percent of 
their income on campaign contributions may 
regard themselves as supporters of the move- 
ment if they spend either 1 percent of their 
income or $100 per year, according to their 
preference. Such supporters of the move- 
ment may receive the advice and guidance 
of the lobby on the same terms as the mem- 
vers of the movement. 
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So that each member of the movement 
may know where his contribution should 
go, in order to be most effective in further- 
ing the political objectives which he has 
chosen to pursue, the lobby would keep in 
touch ‘with each member. The lobby would 
keep the members informed about the par- 
ticular contests for seats in Congress which 
are of interest to the movement; but it 
may advise one member to take an interest 
in one of these contests and another mem- 
ber to take an interest in another of these 
contests. 

For covering the operating expenses of 
the lobby and the research organization 
(which would be maintained independently 
from and operated parallel to the lobby), 
one would look to the members of the move- 
ment. Each year a certain group of the 
members would be asked by the lobby to 
contribute 2 percent of their income to it, 
rather than to spend it for political con- 
tributions. One year this group might be 
composed of those whose names start with 
the letter “C.” Another year it might be 
composed of those whose names start with 
the letter R,“ etc. 

The movement must not wield the power 
that it may possess crudely. People in 
Washington want to be convinced, they do 
not want to be bribed or blackmailed. He 
who gives consistently financial support to 
certain key Members of Congress may evoke 
their lasting friendship and may count on 
their willingness to listen to him as long 
as he talks sense. He who talks to Members 
of Congress, but does not talk sense, will not 
accomplish anything of lasting value, even 
if he temporarily sweeps some Members of 
Congress off their feet by making huge 
political contributions to them. 

There are many intelligent men in Con- 
gress who have insight into what goes on; 
the movement could help these men to have 
the courage of their convictions. There are 
others in Congress who are not capable of 
such insight; the only thing to do with them 
is not to return them to Congress, and to 
replace them with better men. This may 
make it necessary to persuade better men 
to run in the primaries and to stand for 
election. To find such better men must be 
one of the main tasks of the movement, and 
the lobby must be prepared to help mem- 
bers of the movement to perform this task. 

I did not come here to enlist any of you 
in such a movement or to launch such a 
movement. I came here to invite you to 
participate in an experiment that would 
show whether such a movement could be 
successfully launched. 

First of all, I ask each of you to look into 
your own heart and try to discover whether 
you yourself would want to participate in a 
political movement of the kind described, 
provided the objectives—as formulated from 
time to time—appeal to you and you thought 
that the movement could be effective. 

Those of you who wish to participate in 
the experiment are asked to show a copy of 
this speech to people in your home com- 
munity who might be interested and to de- 
termine who of these would be likely to be 
part of a dedicated minority that would give 
all-out support to a movement of the kind 
I have described. 

I would appreciate your writing me, as 
soon as possible, how many people you have 
talked to and how many of these and who 
of these (name and address), you think, 
could be counted upon. 

If the result of this experiment indicates 
that such a movement could get off the 
ground, provided it were started in the right 
way and on a sufficiently large scale, then 
the Council for Abolishing War would be 
constituted. Presumably the council would 
attempt to identify 25,000 individuals who 
would be willing to make campaign contri- 
butions in the amount of 2 percent of 
their income. Presumably, if the council is 
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successful in this, the fellows of the council 
would proceed to establish the lobby. 

By the time the movement attains 150,000 
members it would presumably represent 
about $20 million per year in campaign con- 
tributions or $80 million over a 4-year period. 

Whether such a movement could grow 
further and come to represent not only a 
decisive amount in campaign contributions 
but also a significant number of votes, would 
then presumably depend on the future course 
of world events. 


DISTORTED ATTACK ON U.S. ARMS 
CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the May 
15, 1962, issue of the Economic Council 
Letter was brought to my attention 
recently. It contained such a grossly 
distorted and blatantly inaccurate attack 
on the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, that I sent a copy to Mr. 
Foster, the Agency’s Director, for com- 
ment, Since other Members of Con- 
gress may have seen the letter or received 
complaint about the Agency from con- 
stituents who saw the letter, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the May 15 letter of 
the Economic Council and the Agency’s 
Council and the Agency’s comments on 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and comments were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


U.S, ARMs CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1962. 
The Honorable JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 21 in which you enclosed 
Economic Council Letter No. 527, dated May 
15, 1962, commenting on the Public Law 
87-297, the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act. I note that the National Economic 
Council and its president, Mr. Merwin K. 
Hart, have consistently written disparagingly 
of many U.S. institutions and policies. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that now the coun- 
cil is undertaking to attack the new U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
While it is not useful to deal with all the 
inaccuracies contained in the letter, I believe 
there are some major inaccuracies which 
should be made the subject of specific com- 
ment. 

The first criticism made by the letter is a 
criticism of the powers given to the Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. The first instance which the letter 
cites as an exclusive power is: He may nego- 
tiate directly with representatives of other 
nations, with international organizations, 
with diplomatic representatives of the United 
States at home and abroad.” 

The letter is apparently referring to sec- 
tion 34(a) of the act which provides as 
follows: 

“Sec. 34. Under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State— 

“(a) the Director, for the purpose of con- 
ducting negotiations concerning arms con- 
trol and disarmament or for the purpose of 
exercising any other authority given him by 
this Act, may (1) consult and communicate 
with or direct the consultation and com- 
munication with representatives of other 
nations or of international organizations and 
(2) communicate in the name of the Secre- 
tary with diplomatic representatives of the 
United States in this country and abroad.” 

I fail to find anything extraordinary in the 
Congress authorizing an official, who is re- 
sponsible to the President and the Secretary 
of State, to conduct negotiations with for- 
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eign governments. This authority was re- 
quested in the draft bill transmitted by the 
President and was recommended by the Sec- 
retary of State in his testimony in support 
of the bill. The authority contained in this 
bill was endorsed by the major high officials 
of the Eisenhower and Truman administra- 
tions who had broad experience with dis- 
armament problems, These include former 
Secretaries of Defense Robert Lovett and 
Thomas Gates and former Secretary of State 
Christian Herter. President Eisenhower 
himself endorsed the need of an expanded 
effort in the field of arms control and dis- 
armament as is represented by the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

To make perfectly clear how U.S. disarma- 
ment policy is made I want to stress that all 
important policies are decided by the Presi- 
dent after thorough discussion by a Com- 
mittee of Principals which consists of the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the President’s National Security Adviser, 
the President’s Science Adviser, the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency, and 
the Director of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

Furthermore, you will note that the author 
of the letter failed to note the proviso in 
section 33 of the act, which reads as follows: 

“Sec. 33. The Director is authorized and 
directed to prepare for the President, the 
Secretary of State, and the heads of such 
other Government agencies, as the President 
may determine, recommendations concern- 
ing United States arms control and disarma- 
ment policy: Provided, however, That no 
action shall be taken under this or any other 
law that will obligate the United States to 
disarm or to reduce or to limit the Armed 
Forces or armaments of the United States, 
except pursuant to the treaty making power 
of the President under the Constitution or 
unless authorized by further affirmative 
legislation by the Congress of the United 
States.” 

The second objection made by the author 
of the letter is that the Agency, by executive 
order, may take over the activities and fa- 
cilities of the Defense Department, includ- 
ing records, property, civilian personnel, and 
funds. The author of the letter instructs 
anyone who doubts this to read section 47 
of the law. The letter goes on to state, 
however, that although the Congress might, 
within 60 days, prevent any such transfer, 
this provision could be evaded by a transfer 
ordered when Congress was not in session. 
Here I believe that the author of the letter 
should have followed his own advice and 
read section 47 of the law because 47(b) 
expressly provides that “No transfer shall 
be made under this subsection until (1) a 
full and complete report concerning the 
nature and effect of such proposed transfer 
has been transmitted by the President to 
the Congress, and (2) the first period of 60 
calendar days of regular session of the Con- 
gress following the date of such report by 
the Congress has expired without adoption 
by either House of the Congress of a resolu- 
tion stating that such House does not favor 
such transfer. The procedures prescribed 
in title II of the Reorganization Act of 1949 
shall apply to any such resolution.” In 
other words, the statement that such a trans- 
fer could be made effective when Congress 
was not in session is a plain misstatement. 

The author of the letter apparently finds 
objectionable the fact that a disarmament 
agreement which might be negotiated for 
presentation to the Senate might include 
provision for the “elimination of our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force,” and for “the establish- 
ment of a United Nations Force.” The au- 
thor’s description of such a disarmament 
agreement is completely in error and has no 
relationship to anything contemplated by 
the U.S. Government when he writes: “All 
that would be left to the people of the United 
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States would be the world police force,” 
and the people of the trong States would 
have “their personal rifles, shotguns, and 
revolvers, on which free people depend, in 

the last analysis, for their defense against 
tyranny, * * * first registered and then 
seized.” In the first place, the U.S. disarma- 
ment plan has proposed no such seizure of 
small arms. In the second place, if freedom 
could be guaranteed against tyranny by the 
sole existence of rifles, shotguns, and re- 
volvers, then today the people of Hungary, 
of East Germany, of Poland, and of other 
countries would be free. They had such 
weapons, but the Soviets had tanks, missiles, 
aircraft, and submarines. These are some of 
the weapons the Soviet Union has used to 
suppress freedom. The U.S. disarmament 
policy is directed toward finding means for 
achieving peaceful settlement of differences 
rather than through the use of such arms. 

The Economic Council letter does not grasp 
at all the purpose of a disarmament policy. 
It does not understand that behind such a 
policy is the effort to remove the likelihood 
of a destructive and catastrophic war en- 
gulfing the world and destroying our civilt- 
zation. The author of the letter would have 
his readers think that only U.S. weapons 
were being reduced, whereas the program is 
directed at removing force and aggression 
as the tools of Soviet states. As the weapons 
of the Soviet Union and the United States 
are reduced, and whether the Soviet Union 
will let us inspect its territory to verify that 
they have been reduced is still a great ob- 
stacle to agreement, the United States con- 
templates the strengthening of the United 
Nations. It is firm U.S. policy to work for 
the use of law rather than force as the major 
means by which disputes can be settled and 
this is where the United Nations and its 
various subsidiary agencies have helped to 
prevent and stop aggression. Any United 
Nations peace force established would only 
be established after the United States, in- 
cluding two-thirds of the U.S. Senate, had 
been satisfied that the political control over 
such a force in no way jeopardized our na- 
tional security. 

The author of this letter completely over- 
looks the emphasis which is placed upon the 
reduction and elimination of those arms 
which are aimed at the United States by our 
potential enemies. The adoption of such an 
attitude would not help the security of the 
United States; it would put it in greater 
jeopardy. As President Kennedy said in his 
United Nations address last fall: 

“Today, every inhabitant of this planet 
must contemplate the day when this planet 
may no longer be habitable. Every man, 
woman, and child lives under a nuclear 
sword of Damocles, hanging by the slenderest 
of threads, capable of being cut at any mo- 
ment by accident or miscalculation or by 
madness. The weapons of war must be 
abolished before they abolish us. 

“Men no longer debate whether armaments 
are a symptom or a cause of tension. The 
mere existence of modern weapons—10 mil- 
lion times more powerful than anything the 
world has ever seen, and only minutes away 
from any target on earth—is a source of 
horror, and discord, and distrust. Men no 
longer maintain that disarmament must 
await the settlement of all disputes, for 
disarmament must be a part of any perma- 
nent settlement. And men no longer pretend 
that the quest for disarmament is a sign 
of weakness—for in a spiraling arms race, 
a nation’s security may well be shrinking 
even as its arms increase.” 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. FOSTER. 


[From the Economic Council Letter, May 15, 
1962] 
Waar GOES ON HERE? 
On September 26, 1961, an act to establish 
a U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
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cy was signed into law (Public Law 87-297) 
by the President. The National Economic 
Council was one of the first to write about 
— in council letter No. 512, October 1, 
961. 

If there is a more dangerous law on the 
statute books, the National Economic Coun- 
cil is unaware of it. It should be repealed 
forthwith. 

Because the law covers more than 8 pages 
and its provisions are set forth in legal ver- 
biage, requiring puzzling out by the average 
mind, its dangerous implications are not 
readily . Perhaps many of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives voting for the act 
did not fully see its potentials. 

The Director of this Disarmament Agency, 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
is clothed with enormous and unprecedented 
powers, which may be augmented by Execu- 
tive orders, 

He may negotiate directly with represent- 
atives of other nations, with international 
organizations, with diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States at home and 
abroad. 

The Agency, by Executive order, may take 
over the activities and facilities of the De- 
fense Department, including records, proper- 
ty, civilian personnel, and funds. You doubt 
this? Read section 47 of the law. 

While it is true that Congress may, within 
60 days, exercise its veto power on certain 
acts of the Agency, it is possible that trans- 
fers may be ordered while Congress is not 
in session, The law must be read and studied 
before its full significance can be compre- 
hended. For example, the law defines the 
terms “arms control” and “disarmament” as 
meaning “the identification, verification, in- 
spection, limitation, control, reduction, or 
elimination of Armed Forces and armaments 
of all kinds.” During the debate in the 
House an endeavor was made to strike out 
the word “elimination,” as its inclusion 
could result in the United States being left 
without any Armed Force whatever. The 
endeavor failed (80 noes, 52 ayes). Where 
were the rest of the Members? 

In short, the Agency may well be called, 
in the words of Representative AsHBROOK, 
of Ohio, the surrender agency. In its po- 
tentials, it permits the signing away of 
some of our essential sovereign rights, it au- 
thorizes the transfer of our atomic energy 
plants, it permits the elimination of our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, it envisages the 
establishment of a United Nations Peace 
Force, it points, of course, to vast unemploy- 
ment and ent depression, coupled 
with the toughest of reemployment problems. 

The very existence of this Agency calls 
loudly for every citizen to use all possible 
legitimate means to induce his Congressman 
and two Senators to go about wiping this 
ill-conceived law from the statute books, if 
we are to remain a free and sovereign people. 
It’s as important as that. 

Under this act the people of the United 
States could be completely disarmed. Their 
Army, Navy, and Air Force could be taken 
from them. Their personal rifles, shotguns, 
and revolvers, on which free people depend, 
in the last analysis, for their defense against 
tyranny, would be first registered and then 
seized. 

All that would be left to the people of the 
United States would be the world police 
force. But that police force would be di- 
rected by the United Nations. The Congress 
and the legislatures of the States—indeed, 
the President of the United States himself— 
would have no say in the matter. 

And the United Nations would not leave its 
interests in the United States to American 
police, for such police units might side with 
American citizens. The police units sta- 
tioned in the United States would be made 


Ghana. How will you like that, Mr. and Mrs. 
American Citizen and American boy and 
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girl? But once this situation comes it will 
make no difference whether you like it or 
not. It will be fastened on you. And your 
children’s children will exist under it. 

So the time to act is now. The time to get 
mass action is on Independence Day—on 
July 4 next. The Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act must be repealed. Write to 
Theodore Jackman, Post Office Box 9517, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., sending 15 cents for one 
copy of his broadside, containing much in- 
formation. Send $1 and get seven copies. 
Call a small meeting of thoughtful citizens 
of your community and plan to take action. 
What action? It will come to you when you 
read this broadside. 

Incidentally, you will note from this broad- 
side whether your Congressman and your 
two Senators voted for or against this act. 
If against, ask one of them to be the speaker 
at a public meeting; if for, ask some other 
strong public man to speak. 

Every candidate for either House of Con- 
gress from your district or State must know 
how you feel. 

This disarmament act must be repealed. 


CONTEST WITHOUT WAR 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, William 
Ernest Hocking, Alford professor emer- 
itus of philosophy, Harvard University, 
has sent to me a remarkable paper he 
has written entitled “Footholds: Toward 
a World Order Allowing Contest Without 
War.” With his permission I should like 
to share his writing with readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; I ask unanimous 
consent that Professor Hocking’s paper 
and the covering letter which he wrote to 
me be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Mapison, N.H., 
April 30, 1962. 
Hon. Josepu S. CLARK, 
Senator From Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR CLARK: You have been call- 
ing for fresh and constructive thinking 
about ways to achieve peace. You have 
stated eight premises, and mentioned cer- 
tain areas for discussion. You have spoken 
of the climate of opinion in this country as 
needing improvement. 

In my judgment, you are sounding just the 
right note. And what is needed is not a 
mass of technical literature, but a very 
plain grouping of the judgments on which a 
way out of the intricacies over which we 
could stumble into a meaningless war can 
be shown. This I have tried to do, and I 
submit it as a partial response to your 
call. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM E. HOCKING. 


FOOTHOLDS 
(By W. E. Hocking) 
PREFACE 
Raison d'etre 


Civilized humanity is today drifting toward 
a war which no one wants and no one could 
win. 

One might comment on the absurdity of 
this situation, if it were not a threat of the 
utmost tragedy; the most powerful civiliza- 
tion the world has known, powerful in 
mental command and technical equipment, 
devoid of a clear plan for escaping self- 
destruction. 

Why? 

The root trouble—I risk the assertion—is 
in the morals of our high mentality—our 
willingness to assume that we know what 
the war, if it came, would be about, when 
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in fact we do not know. And we lack the 
moral force to face our confusion and fight 
our way through to truth. There is no is- 
sue which a war could settle. 

We know well enough the names of the 
opposing parties, their banners, their slo- 
gans—compact names for opposing beliefs in 
economy, politics, philosophy—and we as- 
sume that we know the world purpose of 
our opponent as involving our own com- 
pulsory acceptance of his ideology. Refus- 
ing this putative compulsion, in the name 
of liberty versus dictatorship, we think we 
have a sufficient casus belli. 

We are uneasily aware that party names 
and banners have to be compact common- 
coin; that actual issues are thus oversimpli- 
fied. We are somewhat less on our guard 
as to the need that a banner adopt an ideal 
as a party perquisite, an object of exclusive 
virtue and loyalty; these banner labels can- 
not stop to note the limiting conditions of 
validity (as of liberty unlimited) nor to 
confess sheltered self-interests snuggling 
under the flag of the ideal. Each moves 
toward presenting its case to the world, and 
incidentally to itself, as the all good versus 
the all evil. Such a situation, if it were 
actual, would still hardly condone a war of 
annihilation, though it might ease the con- 
cept: but to believe it actual requires an 
abeyance of thought. 

The chief source, however, of our present 
confusion is elsewhere. There is, indeed, a 
conflict of ideologies; but with that, a con- 
flict of cliques and methods, the tactics by 
which the opposing groups undertake to put 
their ideologies into effect. The word com- 
munism“ has in many quarters almost lost 
interest as a type of social-economic organi- 
zation, coming to stand primarily for a cer- 
tain strategy of expansion which offends our 
principles of fairplay. We disapprove of the 
ideology, but we are not proposing to settle 
accounts with it by war; what we propose to 
fight is “the gang“ and its methods. 

We confuse our thinking by the assump- 
tion that communism is identified with 
this method of advancing its cause. With a 
moment's reflection we recall that the asso- 
ciation is historical, not intrinsic. Commu- 
nism appears in this century as a party of 
revolution, inheriting the ethic of an uphill 
fight, confronting not a ballot-box rejection 
but an avowed will to destroy the movement 
root and branch. As a matter of life and 
death, a revolutionary party is likely to reply 
with all the methods of political realism, 
of cunning, cruelty, deceit. It attempts to 
enforce acceptance of its ideology, creating 
by terror a false unanimity of opinion; it 
demands the obsequious services of artists 
and men of letters; it resorts at heed to 
banishment and assassination. It creates, in 
brief, the police state, as long as its own sur- 
vival is threatened by an opponent whom it 
regards as equally unprincipled and far 
more hypocritical. 

In our abhorrence of these methods, we in- 
cline to treat communism as a block- 
phenomenon whose ideology is completely 
disposed of, for all decent citizens, by the 
procedures of its advance, supported by its 
theory of class war, and its appeal to revolu- 
tion in its own classics. 

For us of today, the strife we have to deal 
with is thus twofold: it is a conflict of 
ideologies; but it is also a conflict of the 
groups or “gangs” and their modes of action, 
their principles or lack of principle. 

And the current attempts to deal with 
this strife fall into two classes showing dif- 
ferent types of futility. There are those who 
argue it out with the contrasting ideologies, 
as if they were the whole issue, easing the 
whole picture into an academic frame, as in 
a Platonic dialogue. And there are those 
who deal solely with the gangs-and-methods, 
assuming the crimes of revolution inherent 
in the ideology, and condemning in advance 
anyone who so much as lends an ear to the 
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reprobate point of view. Both of these at- 
tempts, I say, are futile. But the second, 
closing in advance any possibility of cure, 
is incapable of recognizing actualities. Erich 
Fromm rightly calls this temper pathological. 

I shall follow neither of these programs. 
I shall begin with the ideologies-in-action, 
developing their own self-criticism through 
experience. I shall then propose a method of 
interaction which can supplant the distem- 
per of the revolutionary upsurge, a way to 
contest without war. 

But this effort, as of today, must not in- 
volve another learned treatise, another op- 
portunity for confusion. The immediate 
need is for a wide and general clarity, a 
singling out of the underlying simplicities, 
the grounds of necessary agreement which 
underlie every actual contest, and a method 
of workout for the residual and very real 
issues, a method compatible with world 
order. 

I shall here try to outline those few com- 
monsense footholds, practically self-evident, 
which can provide an arena for orderly con- 
test and judgment. 

WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING. 

APRIL 30, 1962. 


FOOTHOLDS TOWARD A WORLD ORDER ALLOWING 
CONTEST WITHOUT WAR 


I. Every ideology, when put into practice 
on a national scale, is changed by experience. 

This holds good whether or not such 
changes are acknowledged by authorities 
committed to an orthodoxy. For experi- 
ence—as distinct from outside criticism— 
brings about one’s own discovery of faulty 
premises, or of faulty apprehension of the 
ideas involved, and so initiates the process 
of self-correction. 

(Self-correction is at the basis of that type 
of change or development of ideas sometimes 
called “dialectic’’). 

II. As a result, there is in the world today, 
on a national scale, no pure communism and 
no pure capitalism. 

The U.S.S.R. economy approaches a state 
capitalism—as all industrializing involves a 
conservative accumulation of capital and a 
study of personal incentive. The U.S. econ- 
omy, with graduated income tax, New Deal 
legislation, compulsory contribution to 
“social security” * * * approaches in vari- 
ous respects a welfare state.“ 

In brief, all working economies are “mixed 
economies”; the originally hostile ideologies, 
without losing contrast of principle, tend to 
converge, a most striking history of unin- 
tended rapprochement. 

III. In view of this convergence, pure 
hostility—the all-good-versus-all-evil atti- 
tude—is no longer even intelligent. 

Pure evil, if we can find it, deserves no 
toleration, still less appeasement: all that is 
decent in us revolts against compromising 
with corruption for the sake of peace. But 
the will to find pure evil—indulging the 
luxury of condemnation—may be equally vi- 
cious. No great power can today intelli- 
gently devote itself to the political extinc- 
tion of its ideological opponent, engaged as 
that opponent must be—and verlfiably is— 
in the inexorable process of learning from 
experience. 

The alternative, accepted coexistence, ex- 
perimental and competitive, becomes the ra- 
tional basis of policy, at the moment when 
it has become the necessary basis, since nu- 
clear war has become an intolerable resort, 
an uncivilized threat. 

The ideal of requiring unconditional sur- 
render, implied by the demand to push the 
cold war to the point of victory, thus call- 
ing out the maximum of fear and disposi- 
tion to preventive attack, involves the maxi- 
mum of fallacy, and of provocation—a 
perfect example of the Roman adage, optima 
corrupta pessima, the corruption of the best 
becomes the worst.” (summa jus summa 
injuria). 
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IV. It follows at once, in direct challenge 
to current assumptions—that no great power 
can, in sober realism, entertain the goal of 
world conquest. 

This goal is radically different from the 
“world revolution” of traditional Marxian es- 
chatology, a proletarian overturn from 
within. But the vision of world-sway still 
animates the expensive urge of Communist 
policy—legitimate enough, provided the 
means used are open competitive persuasions 
rather than force or fraud. The myth of 
world triumph is the normal utopia of every 
warmly held political ideal; the nature of 
that vision excludes the notion of military 
conquest as a fit means for making an ideal 
prevail, 

But my present point—in full view of the 
enormous military preparations on both 
sides, and also of the catch-as-catch-can 
methods of Communist advance—is that no 
great power, thinking through the actual 
position of a world conqueror, can in sober 
realism want it. The facts of experimental 
change, just reviewed, undermine the con- 
viction of finality essential to the intent of 
world conquest. And, in addition, the fol- 
lowing considerations make themselves felt: 

The problem of administration on a world 
scale present obstacles no government is 
prepared to meet. It suffices to imagine 
the U.S.S.R. undertaking to administer the 
United States, whether before or after a 
nuclear holocaust. 

The self-interest of each competitor, dur- 
ing the experimental period, calls for the con- 
tinuing existence of its opposite number, as a 
source of critical ideas and techniques. 
Obviously, the conquest of either competitor 
by the other would at once terminate the 
competition, with its independent experi- 
ments. But further, the actual lively con- 
cern for scientific, technical, cultural ex- 
change implies that neither opponent wishes 
the elimination of the other. 

And since in the present confrontation, 
world conquest means the destruction of one 
competitor, the play of brinkmanship, in- 
dulged in by both, holds itself carefully from 
actual explosion, even if destruction were 
not self-destruction: the play is permeated 
with a pathological insincerity. The ‘aim at 
world conquest’ is a synthetic nightmare. 

V. Once the sham of world conquest is dis- 
posed of, the vicious circle of the arms race is 
potentially broken. 

That circle I have elsewhere formulated as 
follows: communism must be destroyed, be- 
cause, for communism, capitalism must be 
destroyed. And for communism, capitalism 
must be destroyed, because, for capitalism, 
communism must be destroyed. 

Both premises now disappear. The arms 
race becomes an intolerable masquerade. 

In point of fact, the perilous poise of com- 
plete readiness to strike, without striking, in- 
dicates the presence of an effective inhibition 
toward authorship of mass ruin: let us 
say a factor within the psychological 
reality of a will-not-to-destroy, to that ex- 
tent, however subordinate, an element of 
world peace in action. 

And the presence of this fragmentary 
motive contains the promise of the pos- 
sibility of world law. The hope for a work- 
ing international law, rendered difficult by 
the absence of a common world-custom, 
world-tradition—the historical background 
which Savigny rightly demands for an ef- 
fective code—has led to the assumption that 
international law can be excogitated from 
general ethical principles, and that we can 
thus gain “World Peace Through World 
Law.” But law can have no hold on minds 
not moved by the dignity as well as the 
fragility of the civilization so far achieved on 
both sides of the line. We must rather reach 
world law through world peace. And of that 
peace, we have a glimpse in this inhibition, 


Strength of Men and Nations,” 128, 182 f. 
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which implies common agreement on co- 
existence and the conditions of intercourse 
and experiment. 

VI. The cancellation of world conquest as 
an objective calls for an affirmative tech- 
nique for advance beyond the stage of de- 
nunciatory confrontation. Coexistence im- 
plies not only the right to carry on the 
ideological experiment, each for itself, but 
a mutual interest in the progress of each 
experiment: the experiment is by each party, 
but it is for mankind. 

A state of cultural tension has been his- 
torically a frequent perhaps normal, condi- 
tion of thinking humanity (though never 
before has such tension enjoyed the advan- 
tage of such clear-cut ideological definition, 
extended more or less vaguely to the think- 
ing masses). The outcome of such tensions 
has frequently been a synthesis, a union of 
opposing ideas—with correction—more sig- 
nificant than either alone.? The dialectical 
self-corrections of experience frequently re- 
sult in unintended syntheses: our “mixed 
economies” are cases in point, in effect ten- 
tative syntheses; so also the set of principles 
proposed by Sun Yat Sen in his San Min 
Chu I, now honored alike by Mao Tse-tung’s 
China and a new postage stamp issued by 
Uncle Sam, none less. But syntheses cannot 
be aimed at; they must arrive as hypotheses, 
subject to the test of experience. And they 
imply an intimate acquaintance by each of 
the experiment of the other. 

The most effective and available instru- 
ments of advance are exchanges in the per- 
sonnel of the sciences and arts, and con- 
ferences across boundaries. 

VII. For significant experiment in the field 
of the existing opposition of ideologies, there 
are certain postulates to be observed. 

We note that the opposition is not simply 
economic: it affects the entire area of human 
life—polities, ethics, the meaning of history, 
law, religion, the liberty of the arts—an 
ideology is a composite social directive, with 
its own uniting esprit de corps. And ob- 
viously, deliberate experiment on a national 
scale, and in full view of other nations, is 
not feasible over this whole range. Ob- 
viously, also, it will involve the political arm. 

Recalling that a nation, by its nature, is 
an experiment in lawmaking, an individual 
experiment having its own flavor, the politi- 
cal arm may fairly undertake experimental 
alterations in the national institutions, sub- 
ject to these conditions: 

a. Imposing ideas, beliefs, sentiments by 
political power is a self-defeating enterprise, 
at once a violation of human dignity and an 
insured futility. It is the chronic illusion 
of political power that it can compel belief. 

b. The state may, however, undertake ex- 
periments in the field of overt action; and 
an experiment requires unanimity of action 
pro tempore, within the implied behavior; 
and with the possibility that the experience 
may induce changes of opinion. (The at- 
tempt to regulate agriculture is a case in 
point, in which the political arm itself may 
have something to learn.) 

c. Divergent experiments on opposite sides, 
pertinent to the present conflict, must have 
as one aim, to determine the area of neces- 
sary agreement, with the understanding that 
no opposition can be total. 

VIII. The sciences have become the natural 
center of this technique of exchange and 
conference across boundaries. For here the 
necessary agreements are most obvious and 
most central. The instruments of all social 
action, whether of economy or war, depend 
for their success on a valid scientific ground- 
work; and the radical advances in the physi- 
eal sciences connected with the names of 
Max Planck, Niels Bohr, Lorentz, Einstein, 


2 Cr. Henry A. Murray's important discus- 
sion in Daedalus, summer 1961, p. 556 ff., 
under the heading “Unprecedented Evolu- 
tions.” 
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have compelled all human techniques of 
contention to come to unity on their terms? 

There was at one time an official Soviet 
psychology (centered on Pavlov) and an offi- 
cial Soviet biology (Lysenko). But the com- 
pulsions of the competition itself have es- 
tablished unity of technique in these fields. 
Joint conferences, such as those begun at 
Pugwash, tend to extend this area. The 
techniques underlying industry, and involy- 
ing property, yield agreement less readily, 
but the yield (as in agriculture, in which 
U.S.S.R. has often welcomed the sharing of 
methods, from the time of the early efforts 
in dryfarming to the recent exchanges on 
the arts of raising corn). 

Though an ideology is in one sense a phi- 
losophy, and an area of necessary agreement 
in philosophy would be most effective, rap- 
prochement is here most difficult; and yet 
also visible, as when “dialectical material- 
ism,” strongly disturbed by new concepts of 
matter, considers whether matter is “auto- 
dynamic.” Conferences between philoso- 
phers, across boundaries, are under consid- 
eration, not with the idea of eliminating 
differences, but with the idea of defining 
them. 

IX. Experimental mixtures of the com- 
mune-and-authoritative with the individual- 
ist-and-free will not be limited to the major 
contestants. They must be in order in wide 
variety, and under a wide range of political 
backgrounds. 

Hence the notion of throwing around the 
Western Hemisphere a cordon sanitaire from 
which Socialist ingredients are to be ex- 
cluded becomes incongruous. Monroe Doc- 
trines are not qualified to exclude ideas, nor 
experiments with ideas. 

Nor can the United States in accord with 
its own professions impose its system on 
others, whether affirmatively or by ostraciz- 
ing its counterpart. Nor can it limit their 
liberty to undertake experiments of their 
own choice, assuming that the choice is 
genuinely their own, and not in turn im- 
posed from outside. 

Further, with the vanishing of the shoot- 
ing-war relation between the opposing types 
of order, there arises a question whether the 
proportion of the authoritarian to the indi- 
vidualist may be a function of the stage of 
development in which a given community 
stands, rather than an absolute ideal for all 
states. 

X. The ultimate, and most effective, foot- 
hold remains to be stated. 

The central difficulty in all diplomacy is 
the problem of the motivation of the op- 
ponent. The most reasonable of proposed 
settlements may be hopeless because of the 
factors of suspicion and hostility on one 
side or both. It is almost a fixed habit of 
the professional diplomat to assume that the 
motivation of his opponent is a fixed quan- 
tity: he represents the enemy,” period. 

For any emergence from the present im- 
passe, the indispensable postulate is that 
the motives of opponents are capable of 
change in view of the necessary interests, 
hence agreements, of human beings. The one 
hopeless foreign policy is that which de- 
mands victory over an opponent assumed 
unchangeably perverse. It is devoid of the 
one quality capable of effect, the power and 
will to remake the motives of the antago- 
nist, by way of certitudes necessarily uni- 
versal, but capable of being invoked only 
by one who himself is aware of them, ceas- 
ing to be the diplomat and becoming for 
the moment the plain human being with 
the full sense of good-and-evil as the core 
of everyman’s consciousness, immediately 
shareable. (And particularly with a willing- 
ness to admit the errors of one’s own past 


Cf. the series of “Studies in Soviet 
Thought” published by D. Reidel Publishing 
Co. of Dordrecht, for the University of Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland. 
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misdirected hostilities.) (The “Spirit of 
Camp David” was no illusion; while it lasted 
it contained the possibility of changing his- 
tory.) 

On the basis of such shared certitudes 
creative risks can be taken including the 
risk attending unilateral rejection of nu- 
clear tests—not otherwise. This means that 
the ultimate power in the field of foreign 
policy must be personal, and find its place 
in person-to-person encounter. The ulti- 
mate effort is to change motives, so that 
rational coexistence becomes possible; and 
that effort must never be surrendered. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 


PEACE CORPS IN TANGANYIKA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
noticed in yesterday’s Washington Post 
& two-paragraph story that indicated a 
considerable amount of criticism in 
Tanganyika, Africa, relating to the Peace 
Corps, Iam happy to report this morn- 
ing that I have a letter from the Director 
of the Peace Corps, Robert Shriver, 
which reads as follows: 


DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: You probably 
saw the attached two-paragraph story in to- 
day's Washington Post. I think you will be 
interested in seeing the full Reuters dis- 
patch which the Post did not carry. 

I am also attaching some additional ma- 
terial which may interest you. It under- 
scores the fine reception the Peace Corps has 
received in Tanganyika. In fact, ministers 
of the Government of Tanganyika have 
asked us to send approximately 75 additional 
volunteers, of which the Peace Corps has 
agreed to supply 30 nurses and 2 lab techni- 
cians this year. 

The two paragraphs in the Post this morn- 
ing gave a completely distorted picture of 
the situation in Tanganyika, and I wanted 
you to have the complete story. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER, Jr., 
Director. 


I ask unanimous consent that the two- 
Paragraph story of June 12 in the 
Washington Post be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, together with the 
Reuters dispatches from Dar es Salaam, 
Tanganyika, dated June 12, an article 
from the Baltimore Sun of Friday, May 
18, and another story from Tanganyika, 
dated June 6, by W. D. Friedenberg, of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Washington Post, June 12, 1962] 
Peace Corps Hit In TANGANYIKA 


Dar ES SALAAM, TANGANYIKA, June 11.—A 
vitriolic attack on the U.S. Peace Corps was 
made here today during a budget debate 
in Parliament. 

John Mwakangale, regional commissioner 
in the Southern Highlands region, said 
Peace Corps members are “undermining the 
Tanganyika Government“ and that Wwher- 
ever they are stationed trouble starts.“ 

Dar ES SALAAM, TANGANYIKA, June 12.— 
Prime Minister R. M. Kawawa defended the 
Peace Corps last night against a legislator’s 
charges that the young Americans were 
stirring up trouble in Tanganyika. 

The east African leader told Parliament 
he had challenged John Mwakangale to back 
up his charges with evidence but the Na- 
tional Assemblyman could not do so. 
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Several other Government Ministers rose 
to the defense of the Peace Corps volunteers. 
One emphasized the Americans had been 
officially invited to the country. 

Mwakangale, who represents the Mbeya 
district in southern Tanganyika and is Gov- 
ernment agent for the region, had com- 
plained that there were three Peace Corps 
workers in his area but none had come to see 
him. 

“Wherever they are, we always hear of 
trouble,” he declared. Lou hear of people 
trying to overthrow the Government. These 
people are not here for peace. They are 
here for touble.” 

Kawawa accused Mwakangale of 
sponsible speech.” 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 18, 1962] 
Peace Corps Lire RUGGED 
(By Joseph R. L. Sterne) 

Dan ES SALAAM, TANGANYIKA, May 17.— 
Wading hipdeep in swamps with hippos 
snorting behind a curtain of tall grass, riding 
the Kilombero River in a dugout canoe, 
palavering with tribal chiefs at sunset after 
a long day on safari, sleeping under thatch- 
roofed shelters, getting up in the morning to 
find a crowd of natives wanting to join 
the hike because there is safety in numbers 
in elephant country. 

Such is the rugged outdoor life that en- 
listment in the Peace Corps has brought to 
two young Americans. 

As members of the 35-man team of en- 
gineers, surveyors, and geologists who arrived 
in Tanganyika last September, 22-year-old 
Thomas Katus, of McIntosh, S. Dak., and 
24-year-old Jerry Parson, of Albany, N.Y., are 
ready, henceforth, to take President Kennedy 
at his word. 

Unlike some Peace Corps teachers in West 
Africa who have found life comparatively 
soft, the Tanganyika group has encountered 
the very hardships Mr. Kennedy talked about 
when he called for volunteers soon after 
his inauguration. 


FLOODED TRAILS 


Two surveyors spent 6 weeks straight in 
the bush country near the Ruanda-Urundi 
border. Katus and Parson have gone on 
several 80-mile hikes along flooded trails. 
One volunteer, a Japanese-American named 
Allen Tamura, spent so much time with the 
Wogogo tribe that he will become an 
honorary member when the chief gets around 
to killing a goat. 

Yet, for all these challenges not a single 
man has wanted out. Going quietly about 
their job in helping with Tanganyika’s $2,- 
500,000 feeder-road program, they have 
earned the quiet gratitude of this country’s 
newly independent government. Not a 
single disagreeable incident has occurred. 
Prime Minister Rashidi Kawawa, when asked 
his verdict on the Peace Corps effort, said 
the volunteers here have done a very good 
job mixing with the people and encouraging 
self-help measures.” 

“We hope to get more of them,” he re- 
marked. 


„irre- 


MORE HELP MAY COME 


According to Tanganyikan sources, more 
help may in fact be on the way later this 
year. The Government has asked for 30 
nurses, 25 experts in land development, and 
15 more surveyors and water specialists. 

Skilled personnel of this nature is needed 
because many British civil servants are leav- 
ing the country and there are few trained 
Africans to take their place. In addition, 
Government services are expanding.” 

The Tanganyika Peace Corps group, under 
the leadership of E. Robert Hellawell, a Cleve- 
land attorney, took preliminary training at 
Texas Western College in El Paso and in 
Puerto Rico before coming to Africa. Of an 
original 50-man contingent, 15 were weeded 
out or withdrew voluntarily. 


June 13 


Those who made the grade received 7 
weeks of intensive instruction in Swahili 
after their arrival in Tanganyika, then re- 
ported for their assignments to scattered 
towns named Njombe Mtwara and Bukoba, 
Tabora, Dodoma and Morogoro. 

As representative members of the group, 
Katus and Parson had understandable rea- 
sons for joining the Peace Corps. 

Parson, a young Negro, said “he wanted to 
know Africa and help people.” “I was tired 
of doing the job I was doing (materials test- 
ing for the State of New York) and not doing 
anything for anyone else.” 

Katus, a one-time engineering aspirant 
who is switching to political science, said he 
felt “the Peace Corps was a damn good idea 
in our foreign policy for a change.” In be- 
tween safaris he is taking correspondence 
courses from the University of Minnesota 
and may try for the Foreign Service. 

Both young men have no regrets that they 
volunteered, but both feel they will have had 
enough when their tour of duty ends in July 
1963, 

Like most other members of the Peace 
Corps here, Parson and Katus have had bouts 
of dysentery, a predictable disease for new- 
comers to the bush. They also have learned 
to be amateur doctors, dispensing medicines 
to villagers along their line of march, 


MAKING SURVEYS 


Working out of Morogoro, the two volun- 
teers are making preliminary surveys of a 
trail that is periodically washed out in rainy 
season. 

It will be their task to move the narrow 
road to higher ground, build culverts over 
streams cascading into the river and erect 
simple bridges that can withstand flood pres- 
sures. The aim is to make the route passable 
in all weather so African villagers can get to 
market to sell their crops and buy supplies. 

The Peace Corps effort is but a small part 
of the large American aid program taking 
shape here in Tanganyika. 

Under the aegis of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, 74 secondary school 
teachers are at work and another 61 will 
come next year. American specialists are as- 
sisting in community development, African- 
ization of the civil service and the establish- 
ment of an agriculture school and a teacher 
training college. 

Moreover, Washington has agreed to un- 
derwrite a $10 million loan for Tanganyika’s 
8-year development plan and is rushing relief 
under the food-for-peace program for vil- 
lagers isolated by the flooding Rufiji River. 

The U.S. program, though not as large as 
the aid Britain is giving its former trust ter- 
ritory, is one of the key props in Tanganyika’s 
economic planning. 

TAKES TIME 

Economic development, however, takes 
time as well as money. Planning is hard 
enough in an underdeveloped country, but 
carrythrough presents even greater prob- 
lems. So far, for example, Tanganyika has 
not been able to launch a single project that 
will be financed from the loan funds. 

For this reason, the Peace Corps has spe- 
cial appeal at this stage in the country’s 
history. 

In teaching health, engineering and agri- 
culture, Tanganyika has many skilled and 
semiskilled jobs to be filled and a surplus of 
mundane but necessary tasks to be per- 
formed without long months of preparation. 

One senior British official, who confessed 
he was skeptical about the Peace Corps when 
it was first announced, said he had changed 
his views 180 degrees.” 

“I take it all back,” he smiled. “We 
have a dozen lads out here now on a Peace 
Corps type of program and I hope we send 
many more. It's good for the youngsters, 
and it’s very helpful to Tanganyika.” 
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(By W. D. Friedenberg) 

MBEYA, TANGANYIKA, June 6.—A good Peace 
Corps man nowadays in Tanganyika is hard 
to find. 

They are good, all right. Tanganyika’s 
energetic little Prime Minister Rashidi Ka- 
wawa says enthusiastically They're very 
good, very helpful. We wish we had more.” 

The reason they are hard to find is that 
they are scattered all over the country, out 
in the bush, doing their job—mainly help- 
ing lay out feeder roads in the most remote 
parts of the land. 

The last place to look is in the modest 
Peace Corps office in the capital city of Dar 
es Salaam. There is an English secretary 
holding the fort, but the 35 Peace Corps 
volunteers themselves are off in Mwanza, 
Njombe, Morogoro, Mbeya, or some other 
place you, or they, never heard of before. 

Now halfway through their 2-year tour, 
they have not transformed the face of the 
countryside, but they have made a few much 
appreciated nicks in Tanganyika’s enormous 
ground communications problem. 

The problem is that this undeveloped 
country of 360,000 square miles has only 
3,500 miles of main roads and 10,000 miles 
of district roads—dirt, for all but a few hun- 
dred miles. 

More through routes are needed. But 
needed even more are bush-country feeder 
roads to enable farmers to move their corn, 
cotton and livestock to market, to encourage 
forestry, mining and transport, and permit 
Government health, education and informa- 
tion services to penetrate communities now 
in near isolation. 

To survey these feeder roads, there are 
simply not enough leftover British civil 
engineers, and the Africans who will some- 
day replace them have not yet been produced 
in sufficient numbers. This is where the 
Peace Corps volunteers come in—and go out 
into the bush. 

Here in the mountainous southwest cor- 
ner of Tanganyika, our man in Mbeya, a town 
of 5,000, is Rodger Stewart, 22, of Pitts- 
burg, who took leave from Lehigh University 
after his junior year to join the Corps. 
(Note, Pittsburgh: Stewart is son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard B. Stewart of 513 Emerson.) 

After 7 weeks of orientation and Swahili 
study in Arusha, he came here. “I’m work- 
ing with two African assistants, and a crew,” 
Stewart said. “So far we've alined a bunch 
of feeder roads, and built a little three-room 
courthouse. Now I’m doing the drawings 
for a 100-foot bridge.” 

“I think I'm learning a lot, and I'm hav- 
ing a good time —and, he admits, when 
pressed, Les, I guess I'm helping out, too.” 

Most of Stewart’s time is spent camping 
out, traveling around by jeep and foot. He 
is in town rarely, and is even saving some 
of his $168 monthly salary. 

The Peace Corps takes care of him well. 
There is a doctor, John King, 26, of Nor- 
folk, Va., who travels around looking after 
volunteers’ ailments. And the Corps sends 
a weekly newspaper from the States. 

One disappointment is that there is rela- 
tively little afterwork camaraderie between 
Peace Corps volunteers and their African 
workmates. The educational gap is usually 
pretty wide and in many cases, the general 
feeling is that talking about the work at 
hand seems to exhaust the conversational 
possibilities. 

But American-African relations appear to 
be good—as indeed are United States-Tan- 
ganyikan relations. Prudently, the United 
States is not overpublicizing the Peace 
Corps, thus making it a blatant political 
tool, and this makes the Peace Corps work 
all the more acceptable, appreciated and 
perhaps successful. 

Clearly, Tanganyika would like to have 
more Peace Corps volunteers after this group 
goes home. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
these particular stories give a true pic- 
ture of what is really happening in 
reference to the Tanganyikan reception 
of the Peace Corps. 

I also noticed in the paper, as I was 
reading the morning press, a further 
story relating to the reception of the 
Peace Corps personnel in Tanganyika, 
stating as follows: “Tanganyikans De- 
fend Peace Corps.” ‘This story is from 
the news dispatches from Dar es Salaam, 
Tanganyika, June 12, and reads as fol- 
lows: 


Premier R. M. Kawawa defended the Peace 
Corps last night against a legislator’s charge 
that the young Americans were stirring up 
trouble in Tanganyika. 

The Tanganyikan Premier told Parliament 
he had challenged John Mwakangale to back 
up his charges with evidence but the na- 
tional assemblyman could not do so. 

Several other Government ministers rose to 
the defense of the Peace Corps volunteers. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the full text in this news story 
in the Washington Post of June 13 be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 13, 1962] 
TANGANYIKANS DEFEND PEACE CORPS 

Dar ES SALAAM, TANGANYIKA, June 12.— 
Premier R. M. Kawawa defended the Peace 
Corps last night against a legislator’s charge 
that the young Americans were stirring up 
trouble in Tanganyika. 

The Tanganyikan Premier told Parliament 
he had challenged John Mwakangale to back 
up his charges with evidence but the na- 
tional asserablyman could not do so. 

Several other Government ministers rose 
to the defense of the Peace Corps volunteers. 

M e, who represents the Mbeya 
district in southern Tanganyika and is Gov- 
ernment agent for the region, had com- 
plained that there were three Peace Corps 
workers in his area but none had come to 
see him. 

HE’S NOISY 

Mwakangale’s voice was often so loud that 
his words were lost. He was interrupted 
eight times during his outburst and warned 
he faced suspension from Parliament unless 
he lowered his voice. 

Mwakangale said, “Are the Peace Corps 
really here to make peace? It’s just the op- 
posite. Wherever they are we always hear 
of trouble. We hear of people trying to 
overthrow the Government. These people 
are not here for peace, they’re here for trou- 
ble. We don’t want any more Peace Corps.” 

He said the Peace Corps is “undermining 
the Government.” 

Mwakangale also launched into diatribe 
against foreign embassies in Dar es Salaam. 

Premier Kawawa later told Parliament “in 
my experience of membership in this House 
I must say I’ve never heard such an irre- 
sponsible speech.” 

HE WANTS MORE 

The newspaper, Tanganyika Standard, 
later quoted the Premier as saying that the 
Peace Corpsmen “have done a very good job 
of mixing with people and encouraging self- 
help measures. We hope to get more of 
them.” 

The newspaper also quoted praise from 
other Tanganyikans, including a surveyor, 
who said: 

“They are extraordinary people. They do 
not consider themselves superior. I find I 
can mix with them in a way I never could 
before with white men or Asians.” 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. As you know, Mr. 
President, the charge of the legislator 
that was critical of the Peace Corps was 
to the effect that the Peace Corps, and I 
quote the language, “is undermining the 
Government.” Then the press dispatch 
goes on to say that: 

Mwakangale also launched into diatribe 
against foreign embassies in Dar es Salaam. 
Premier Kawawa later told parliament “in 
my experience of membership in this House 
I must say I've never heard such an irre- 
sponsible speech.” 


The only reason why I cite these 
clippings and news stories and the letter 
of the distinguished director of the 
Peace Corps is that we must expect from 
time to time that there will be irre- 
sponsible charges against this splendid 
program. I am surely not critical of the 
Washington Post for reporting what ob- 
viously was news. When a member of a 
parliament of another country attacks 
the program of the United States, there 
should be a report of it; but what I do 
think is important is the fact that the 
true story as related in today’s press and 
by Reuters dispatches, as well as writ- 
ings from the Scripps-Howard press, is 
a much more reassuring story. In fact, 
the Government of Tanganyika has wel- 
comed the Peace Corps. In every coun- 
try this is the case. 

We will always find someone, some- 
where, who will attempt to grab the 
headlines by bitter and irresponsible at- 
tacks. I regret that this happened, but 
I want to thank the Premier of Tan- 
ganyika for his stalwart defense of the 
work of the Peace Corps. I hope those 
who conduct the activities of the Peace 
Corps will in no way be affected by this 
kind of comment in the press or the 
legislative halls. 

This is the part of public life which 
those of us who are in it expect. The 
Peace Corps is no exception. It will have 
its enemies and those who will attempt 
to misrepresent its purpose. 

We can be very proud of the Peace 
Corps, of its officers, of its representa- 
tives, of its staff, of the Director, and of 
the members of the Peace Corps. 

I, for one, am grateful to the Govern- 
ment of Tanganyika for this immediate 
defense of a splendid program, which is 
a program to aid other people, one of 
the finest this Government has today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
has morning business been closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Morning 
business has been closed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11289) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
has the unfinished business been laid be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The un- 
finished business has been laid before 
the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
for that purpose, with the understanding 
that I shall not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
further proceedings under the quorum 
call may be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered and 
agreed to en bloc; that the bill as thus 
amended be regarded, for purposes of 
amendment, as an original text; pro- 
vided, that no point of order shall be 
considered to have been waived by rea- 
son of agreement to this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 

The committee amendments agreed 
to en bloc are as follows: 

On page 4, line 11, after the figures “$239,- 
200,000", to insert the following provisos: 
“Provided, That the Army Reserve person- 
nel undergoing paid drill training and paid 
from this appropriation shall be maintained 
at an end strength of not less than three 
hundred thousand for fiscal year 1963: Pro- 
vided further, That insofar as practicable in 
any reorganization or realinement for the 
purpose of modernization the number and 
geographical location of existing units will 
be maintained.” 

On page 5, at the beginning of line 2, to 
strike out “$83,800,000” and insert “$87,974,- 
000”. 

On page 5, line 16, after the word “law”, to 
strike out “$50,100,000” and insert “$56,- 

On page 6, line 2, after the word “Code”, 
to insert a colon and the following provisos: 
“Provided further, That the Army National 
Guard will be programed to attain an end 
strength of four hundred thousand in fiscal 
year 1963: Provided further, That insofar as 
practicable in any reorganization or realine- 
ment for the purpose of modernization the 
number and geographical location of exist- 
ing units will be maintained.” 

On page 7, after line 2, to strike out: 

“OPERATION, NAVY 

“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
the operation and maintenance of the Army, 
including administration; medical and den- 
tal care of personnel entitled thereto by law 
or regulation (including charges of private 
facilities for care of military personnel on 
duty or leave, except elective private treat- 
ment), and other measures necessary to pro- 
tect the health of the Army; care of the 
dead; chaplains’ activities; awards and 
medals; welfare and recreation; recruiting 
expense; transportation services; communi- 
cations services; maps and similar data for 
military purposes; military surveys and en- 
gineering planning; contracts for mainte- 
nance of reserve tools for twelve months 
beginning at any time during the current 
fiscal year; hire of er motor vehicles; 
tuition and fees incident to training of 
military personnel at civilian institutions; 
field exercises and maneuvers, including pay- 
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ments in advance for rentals or options to 
rent land; expenses for the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and other units at educa- 
tional institutions, as authorized by law; not 
to exceed $4,193,000 for emergencies and ex- 
traordinary expenses, to be expended on the 
approval or authority of the Secretary of the 
Army, and payments may be made on his 
certificate of necessity for confidential mili- 
tary purposes, and his determination shall 
be final and conclusive upon the accounting 
officers of the Government, $3,128,345,000. 


“MAINTENANCE OF REAL PROPERTY FACILITIES, 
ARMY 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the maintenance and repair 
of real property facilities of the Army; in- 
cluding minor construction projects, and 
projects for alteration, expansion, extension 
or addition, as authorized by law; all other 
necessary expenses of administration but 
only when incidental to the foregoing pur- 
poses including hire of motor vehicles; con- 
tracts for maintenance of reserve facilities for 
twelve months beginning at any time during 
the fiscal year; and field printing plants; 
$275,000,000, and in addition, such amounts 
of the appropriation ‘Operation, Army’ as 
may be determined by the Secretary of 
Defense to be necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this appropriation may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with this appropria- 
tion.” 


And in lieu thereof, to insert: 
“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the Army, including administration; med- 
ical and dental care of personnel entitled 
thereto by law or regulation (including 
charges of private facilities for care of mili- 
tary personnel on duty or leave, except elec- 
tive private treatment), and other measures 
necessary to protect the health of the Army; 
care of the dead; chaplains’ activities; 
awards and medals; welfare and recreation; 
recruiting expenses; transportation services; 
communications services; maps and similar 
data for military purposes; military surveys 
and engineering planning; contracts for 
maintenance of reserve tools and facilities 
for twelve months beginning at any time 
during the current fiscal year; repair of facil- 
ities; hire of passenger motor vehicles; tui- 
tion and fees incident to training of military 
personnel at civilian institutions; fleld ex- 
ercises and maneuvers, including payments 
in advance for rentals or options to rent 
land; expenses for the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and other units at educa- 
tional institutions, as authorized by law; 
not to exceed $4,193,000 for emergencies and 
extraordinary expenses, to be expended on 
the approval or authority of the Secretary 
of the Army, and payments may be made 
on his certificate of necessity for confiden- 
tial military purposes, and his determina- 
tion shall be final and conclusive upon the 
accounting officers of the Government, 
$3,411,845,000, of which not less than $275,- 
000,000 shall be available only for the main- 
tenance of real property facilities.” 

At the top of page 10, to strike out: 


“OPERATION, NAVY 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps, includ- 
ing aircraft and vessels; modification of air- 
craft; design and alteration of vessels; train- 
ing and education of members of the Navy; 
administration; procurement of military per- 
sonnel; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
welfare and recreation; medals, awards, em- 
blems, and other insignia; transportation of 
things (including transportation of house- 
hold effects of civilian employee); industrial 
mobilization; medical and dental care; care 
of the dead; lease of facilities; charter and 
hire of vessels; relief of vessels in distress; 
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maritime salvage services; military com- 
munications facilities on merchant vessels; 
dissemination of scientific information; ad- 
ministration of patents, trademarks, copy- 
rights; annuity premiums and retirement 
benefits for civilian members of teaching 
services; tuition, allowances, and fees inci- 
dent to training of military personnel at 
civilian institutions; departmental salaries; 
conduct of schoolrooms, service clubs, 
chapels, and other instructional, entertain- 
ment, and welfare expenses for the enlisted 
men; procurement of services, special cloth- 
ing, supplies, and equipment; installation of 
equipment in public or private plants; ex- 
ploration, prospecting, conservation, develop- 
ment, use, and operation of the naval petro- 
leum reserves, as authorized by law and not 
to exceed $6,000,000 for emergency and ex- 
traordinary expenses, as authorized by sec- 
tion 7202 of title 10, United States Code, to be 
expended on the approval and authority of 
the Secretary and his determination shall be 
final and conclusive upon the accounting 
officers of the Government; $2,671,916,000, 
of which $1,100,000 shall be transferred to the 
appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses’, 
Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce, 
fiscal year 1963, and $16,980,000 shall be 
transferred to the appropriation ‘Operating 
expenses’, Coast Guard, fiscal year 1933, for 
the operation of ocean stations: Provided, 
That not more than $311,740,000 may be used 
for the repair and alteration of naval vessels 
in Navy shipyards. 


“MAINTENANCE OF REAL PROPERTY FACILITIES, 
NAVY 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the maintenance and repair of 
real property facilities of the Navy; includ- 
ing minor construction projects, and projects 
for alteration, expansion, extension or addi- 
tion, as authorized by law; all other neces- 
sary expenses of administration but only 
when incidental to the foregoing purposes in- 
cluding hire of motor vehicles; contracts for 
maintenance of reserve facilities for twelve 
months beginning at any time during the 
fiscal year; and field printing plants; $163,- 
526,000, and in addition, such amounts of 
the appropriation “Operation, Navy” as may 
be determined by the Secretary of Defense to 
be necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
this appropriation may be transferred to and 
merged with this appropriation.” 

And in lieu thereof, to insert: 


“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps, including 
aircraft and vessels; modification of aircraft; 
design and alteration of vessels; training 
and education of members of the Navy; ad- 
ministration; procurement of military per- 
sonnel; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
welfare and recreation; medals, awards, em- 
biems, and other insignia; transportation of 
things (including transportation of house- 
hold effects of civilian employees) ; industrial 
mobilization; medical and dental care; care 
of the dead; lease of facilities; charter and 
hire of vessels; relief of vessels in distress; 
maritime salvage services; military commu- 
nications facilities on merchant vessels; 
dissemination of scientific information; ad- 
ministration of patents, trademarks, copy- 
rights; annuity premiums and retirement 
benefits for civilian members of teaching 
services; tuition, allowances, and fees inci- 
dent to training of military personnel at 
civilian institutions; repair of facilities; de- 
partmental salaries; conduct of schoolrooms, 
service clubs, chapels, and other instruc- 
tional, entertainment, and welfare expenses 
for the enlisted men; procurement of serv- 
ices, clothing, supplies, and equip- 
ment; installation of equipment in public or 
private plants; exploration, prospecting, con- 
servation, development, use, and operation 
of the naval petroleum reserves, as author- 
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ized by law and not to exceed $6,000,000 co 
emergency and extraordinary expenses, 
authorized by section 7202 of title 10, United 
States Code, to be expended on the approval 
and authority of the Secretary and his deter- 
mination shall be final and conclusive upon 
the accounting officers of the Government; 
$2,837,142,000, of which not less than $163,- 
526,000 shall be available only for the main- 
tenance of real property facilities, $1,100,000 
shall be transferred to the appropriation 
‘Salaries and expenses’, Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Commerce, fiscal year 1963; and 
$16,980,000 shall be transferred to the ap- 
propriation, ‘Operating expenses’, Coast 
Guard, fiscal year 1963; for the operation of 
ocean stations.” 

On page 13, after line 16, to strike out: 

“OPERATION, MARINE CORPS 

“For expenses, necessary for the operation 
and maintenance of the Marine Corps in- 
cluding equipment; procurement of military 
personnel; training and education of regu- 
lar and reserve personnel, including tuition 
and other costs incurred at civilian schools; 
welfare and recreation; conduct of school- 
rooms, service clubs, chapels, and other in- 
structional, entertainment, and welfare ex- 
penses for the enlisted men; procurement 
and manufacture of military supplies, equip- 
ment and clothing; hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; transportation of things; medals, 
awards, emblems and other insignia; opera- 
tion of station hospitals, dispensaries and 
dental clinics; and departmental salaries; 
$170,682,000, of which not to exceed $2,000,000 
is to be available only for the payment of a 
connection charge to the Beaufort Jasper 
Water Authority. 


“MAINTENANCE OF REAL PROPERTY FACILITIES, 
MARINE CORPS 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the maintenance and repair of 
real property facilities of the Marine Corps; 
including minor construction projects, and 
projects for alteration, expansion, extension 
or addition, as authorized by law; all other 
necessary expenses of administration but 
only when incidental to the foregoing pur- 

including hire of motor vehicles; 
$21,318,000, and in addition, such amounts 
of the appropriation ‘Operation, Marine 
Corps’ as may be determined by the Sec- 
retary of Defense to be necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of this appropriation may 
be transferred to and merged with this ap- 
propriation.“ 

And in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CORPS 

“For expenses, necessary for the operation 
and maintenance of the Marine Corps in- 
cluding equipment and facilities; procure- 
ment of military personnel; training and 
education of regular and reserve personnel, 
including tuition and other costs incurred 
at civilian schools; welfare and recreation; 
conduct of schoolrooms, service clubs, 
chapels, and other instructional, entertain- 
ment, and welfare expenses for the enlisted 
men; procurement and manufacture of mil- 
itary supplies, equipment, and clothing; hire 
of passenger motor vehicles; transportation 
of things; medals, awards, emblems and 
other insignia; operation of station hospitals, 
dispensaries and dental clinics; and depart- 
mental salaries; $193,000,000, of which not 
less than $21,318,000 shall be available only 
for the maintenance of real property facil- 
ities; and not to exceed $2,000,000 is to be 
available only for the payment of a con- 
nection charge to the Beaufort-Jasper Water 
Authority.” 

On page 15, after line 16, to strike out: 


“OPERATION, AIR FORCE 
“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation, maintenance, 
and administration of the Air Force, includ- 
ing the Air Force Reserve and the Air Re- 
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serve Officers’ Training Corps; operation, 
maintenance, and modification of aircraft 
and missiles; transportation of things; field 
printing plants; hire of passenger motor ve- 
hicles; recruiting advertising expenses; 
training and instruction of military person- 
nel of the Air Force, including tuition and 
related expenses; pay, allowances, and travel 
expenses of contract surgeons; rental of 
land or purchase of options to rent land 
without reference to section 3648, Revised 
Statutes, as amended, use or repair of pri- 
vate property, and other necessary expenses 
of combat maneuvers; care of the dead; 
chaplain and other welfare and morale sup- 
plies and equipment; conduct of school- 
rooms, service clubs, chapels, and other 
instructional, entertainment, and welfare ex- 
penses for enlisted men and patients not 
otherwise provided for; awards and decora- 
tions; industrial mobilization; special serv- 
ices by contract or otherwise; and not to 
exceed $6,000,000 for emergencies and ex- 
traordinary expenses, to be expended on the 
approval or authority of the Secretary of 
the Air Force, and payments may be made 
on his certificate of necessity for confidential 
military purposes, and his determination 
shall be final and conclusive upon the ac- 
counting officers of the Government; $4,095,- 
444,000. 


“MAINTENANCE OF REAL PROPERTY FACILITIES, 
AIR FORCE 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the maintenance and repair of 
real property facilities of the Air Force; in- 
cluding minor construction projects, and 
projects for alteration, expansion, extension 
s addition, as authorized by law; all other 

expenses of administration but 
Saly when incidental to the foregoing pur- 
poses including hire of motor vehicles; con- 
tracts for maintenance of reserve facilities 
for twelve months beginning at any time dur- 
ing the fiscal year; and field printing plants; 
$269,200,000, and in addition, such amounts 
of the appropriation ‘Operation, Air Force’ 
as may be determined by the Secretary of 
Defense to be necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this appropriation may be trans- 
ferred to and merged with this appropria- 
tion.” 

And in lieu thereof, to insert: 


“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation, maintenance, and 
administration of the Air Force, including 
the Air Force Reserve and the Air Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps; operation, mainte- 
nance, and modification of aircraft and mis- 
siles; transportation of things, repair and 
maintenance of facilities; field printing 
plants; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
recruiting advertising expenses; training and 
instruction of military personnel of the 
Air Force, including tuition and related ex- 
penses; pay, allowances and travel expenses 
of contract surgeons; rental of land or pur- 
chase of options to rent land without refer- 
ence to section 3648, Revised Statutes, as 
amended, use or repair of private property 
and other n expenses of combat 
maneuvers; care of the dead; chaplain and 
other welfare and morale supplies and 
equipment; conduct of schoolrooms, service 
clubs, chapels, and other instructional, en- 
tertainment, and welfare expenses for en- 
listed men and patients not otherwise 
provided for; awards and decorations; in- 
dustrial mobilization, including maintenance 
of reserve plants and equipment and pro- 
curement planning; special services by con- 
tract or otherwise; and not to exceed $6,- 
000,000 for emergencies and extraordinary 
expenses, to be expended on the approval or 
authority of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
and payments may be made on his certificate 
of necessity for confidential military pur- 
poses, and his determination shall be final 
and conclusive upon the accounting officers 
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of the Government, $4,368,644,000, of which 
not less than $269,200,000 shall be available 
only for the maintenance of real property 
facilities.” 

On page 18, after line 13, to strike out: 


“OPERATION, DEFENSE AGENCIES 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of activities and agencies of the Department 
of Defense (other than the military depart- 
ments and the Office of Civil Defense), in- 
cluding administration; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; welfare and recreation; 
awards and decorations; travel expenses, in- 
cluding expenses of temporary duty travel 
of military personnel; transportation of 
things (including transportation of house- 
hold effects of civilian employees) ; industrial 
mobilization; care of the dead; lease of 
buildings and facilities; dissemination of 
scientific information; administration of 
patents, trademarks, and copyrights; tuition 
and fees incident to the training of military 
personnel at civilian institutions; depart- 
mental salaries; procurement of services, spe- 
cial clothing, supplies, and equipment; field 
printing plants; information and educational 
services for the Armed Forces; communica- 
tions services; not to exceed $1,165,000 for 
emergency and extraordinary expenses, to be 
expended on the approval or authority of the 
Secretary of Defense for such purposes as he 
deems appropriate, and his determination 
thereon shall be final and conclusive upon 
the accounting officers of the Government; 
$332,048,000. 


“MAINTENANCE OF REAL PROPERTY FACILITIES, 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the maintenance and repair of 
real property facilities of activities and 
agencies of the Department of Defense (other 
than the military departments and the 
Office of Civil Defense); including minor 
construction projects, and projects for altera- 
tion, expansion, extension or addition, as au- 
thorized by law; all other n expenses 
of administration but only when incidental 
to the foregoing purposes including hire of 
motor vehicles; and field printing plants; 
$13,217,000, and in addition, such amounts 
of the appropriation ‘Operation, Defense 
Agencies’ as may be determined by the Sec- 
retary of Defense to be necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of this appropriation may 
be transferred to and merged with this ap- 
propriation.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of activities and agencies of the Department 
of Defense (other than the military depart- 
ments and the Office of Civil Defense), in- 
cluding administration; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; welfare and recreation; 
awards and decorations; travel expenses, in- 
cluding expenses of temporary duty travel of 
military personnel; transportation of things 
(including transportation of household ef- 
fects of civilian employees); industrial mo- 
bilization; care of the dead; lease of buildings 
and facilities; dissemination of scientific in- 
formation; administration of patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights; tuition and fees in- 
cident to the training of military personnel 
at civilian institutions; repair of facilities; 
departmental salaries; procurement of serv- 
ices, special clothing, supplies, and equip- 
ment; field printing plants; information and 
educational services for the Armed Forces; 
communications services; not to exceed 
$1,165,000 for emergency and extraordinary 
expenses, to be expended on the approval or 
authority of the Secretary of Defense for 
such purposes as he deems appropriate, and 
his determination thereon shall be final and 
conclusive upon the accounting officers of 
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the Government; $350,331,000; of which not 
Jess than $13,217,000 shall be available only 
for the maintenance of real property facill- 
tles.“ 

On page 21, after line 2, to strike out: 


“OPERATION, ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


For expenses of training, organizing, and 
administering the Army National Guard, in- 
cluding operation of structures and facilities; 
hire of r motor vehicles; personal 
services in the National Guard Bureau and 
services of personnel of the National Guard 
employed as civilians without regard to their 
military rank, and the number of caretakers 
authorized to be employed under provisions 
of law (32 U.S.C. 709) may be such as is 
deemed necessary by the Secretary of the 
Army; travel expenses (other than mileage), 
as authorized by law for Army personnel on 
active duty, for Army National Guard divi- 
sion, regimental, and battalion commanders 
while inspecting units in compliance with 
National Guard regulations when specifically 
authorized by the Chief, National Guard Bu- 
reau; supplying and equipping the Army 
National Guard of the several States, Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia, as authorized by law; and ex- 
penses of repair, modification, maintenance, 
and issue of supplies and equipment (includ- 
ing aircraft); $171,800,000: Provided, That 
obligations may be incurred under this ap- 
propriation without regard to section 107 of 
title 32, United States Code. 


“MAINTENANCE OF REAL PROPERTY FACILITIES, 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the maintenance and repair of 
real property facilities of the Army National 
Guard; including minor construction proj- 
ects, and projects for alteration, expansion, 
‘extension or addition, as authorized by law; 
all other necessary expenses of administra- 
tion but only when incidental to the fore- 
going purposes including hire of motor ve- 
hicles; services of personnel of the National 
Guard employed as civilians without regard 
to their military rank; 62,600,000, and in 
addition, such amounts of the appropriation 
Operation, Army National Guard’ as may be 
determined by the Secretary of Defense to 
be necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
this appropriation may be transferred to 
and merged with this appropriation: Pro- 
vided, That the number of caretakers au- 
thorized to be employed under provisions of 
law (32 U.S.C. 709) may be such as is deemed 
necessary by the Secretary of the Army: 
Provided further, That obligations may be 
incurred under this heading without regard 
tosection 107 of title 32, United States Code.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 
NATIONAL GUARD 

For expenses of training, organizing, and 
administering the Army National Guard, 
including maintenance, operation, and re- 
pairs to structures and facilities; hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; personal services 
in the National Guard Bureau and services 
of personnel of the National Guard em- 
ployed as civilians without regard to their 
military rank, and the number of care- 
takers authorized to be employed under pro- 
visions of law (32 U.S.C, 709) may be such 
as is deemed necessary by the Secretary of 
the Army; travel expenses (other than mile- 
age), as authorized by law for Army per- 
sonnel on active duty, for Army National 
Guard division, regimental, and battalion 
commanders while inspecting units in com- 
pliance with National Guard regulations 
when specifically authorized by the Chief, 
National Guard Bureau; supplying and 
equipping the Army National Guard of the 
several States, Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia, as au- 
thorized by law; and expenses of repair, 
modification, maintenance, and issue of sup- 
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plies and equipment (including aircraft); 
$174,400,000, of which not less than $1,900,- 
000 shall be available only for the mainte- 
nance of real property facilities: Provided, 
That obligations may be incurred under this 
appropriation without regard to section 107 
of title 32, United States Code.” 
On page 23, after line 21, to strike out: 


“OPERATION, AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


“For operation and maintenance of the 
Air National Guard, including medical and 
hospital treatment and related expenses; 
operation of facilities for the training and 
administration of the Air National Guard, 
including maintenance, operation, and modi- 
fication of aircraft; transportation of things; 
hire of passenger motor vehicles; supplies, 
materials, and equipment, as authorized by 
law for the Air National Guard of the several 
States, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia; and expenses inci- 
dent to the maintenance and use of supplies, 
materials, and equipment, including such as 
may be furnished from stocks under the con- 
trol of agencies of the Department of De- 
fense; travel expenses (other than mileage) 
on the same basis as authorized by law for 
Air National Guard personnel on active Fed- 
eral duty, of Air National Guard commanders 
while inspecting units in compliance with 
National Guard regulations when specifically 
authorized by the Chief, National Guard 
Bureau; $192,800,000: Provided, That the 
number of caretakers authorized to be em- 
ployed under the provisions of law (32 U.S.C. 
709) may be such as is deemed necessary by 
the Secretary of the Air Force and such care- 
takers may be employed without regard to 
their military rank as members of the Air 
National Guard: Provided further, That ob- 
ligations may be incurred under this appro- 
priation without regard to section 107 of 
title 32, United States Code. 


“MAINTENANCE OF REAL PROPERTY FACILITIES, 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the maintenance and repair of 
real property facilities of the Air National 
Guard; including minor construction proj- 
ects, and projects for alteration, expansion, 
extension or addition, as authorized by law; 
all other necessary expenses of administra- 
tion but only when incidental to the fore- 
going , including hire of motor ve- 
hicles; services of personnel of the National 
Guard employed as civilians without regard 
to their military rank; $1,600,000, and in ad- 
dition, such amounts of the appropriation 
‘Operation, Air National Guard’ as may be 
determined by the Secretary of Defense to be 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
appropriation may be transferred to and 
merged with this appropriation: Provided, 
That the number of caretakers authorized to 
be employed under provisions of law (32 
U.S.C. 709) may be such as is deemed neces- 
sary by the Secretary of the Air Force: Pro- 
vided further, That obligations may be in- 
curred under this heading without regard to 
section 107 of title 32, United States Code.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR NATIONAL 
GUARD 

“For operation and maintenance of the 
Air National Guard, including medical and 
hospital treatment and related expenses; 
maintenance, operation, repair, and other 
necessary expenses of facilities for the train- 
ing and administration of the Air National 
Guard, including repair of facilities, main- 
tenance, operation and modification of air- 
craft; transportation of things; hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; supplies, material, 
and equipment, as authorized by law for the 
Air National Guard of the several States, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and expenses incident 
to the maintenance and use of supplies, 
materials, and equipment, including such 
as may be furnished from stocks under the 
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control of agencies of the Department of 
Defense; travel expenses (other than mileage) 
on the same basis as authorized by law for 
Air National Guard personnel on active Fed- 
eral duty, of Air National Guard command- 
ers while inspecting units in compliance with 
National Guard regulations when specifically 
authorized by the Chief, National Guard 
Bureau; $194,400,000, of which not less than 
$1,600,000 shall be available only for the 
maintenance of real property facilities: 
Provided, That the number of caretakers au- 
thorized to be employed under the provisions 
of law (32 U.S.C, 709) may be such as is 
deemed by the Secretary of the 
Air Force and such caretakers may be em- 
ployed without regard to their military rank 
as members of the Air National Guard: 
Provided further, That obligations may be 
incurred under this appropriation without 
regard to section 107 of title 32, United 
States Code.” 

On page 27, after line 16, to strike out: 


“OPERATION, ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM, 
ARMY 


“For expenses necessary for the operation 
of the Alaska Communication System, in- 
cluding purchase of two passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only, $6,395,000, 
and, in addition, not to exceed 25 per cen- 
tum of the current fiscal year receipts of the 
Alaska Communication System may be 
merged with and used for the purposes of 
this appropriation and charges for station 
agent agreements may be paid from receipts 
of the Alaska Communication System. 


“MAINTENANCE OF REAL PROPERTY FACILITIES, 
ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM, ARMY 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the maintenance, repair, and 
improvement of real property facilities of 
the Alaska Communication System; includ- 
ing minor construction projects, and proj- 
ects for alteration, expansion, extension or 
addition, as authorized by law; all other nec- 
essary expenses of administration but only 
when incidental to the foregoing purposes 
including hire of motor vehicles; $505,000, 
and in addition, such amounts of the ap- 
propriation ‘Operation, Alaska Communica- 
tion System, Army’ as may be determined 
by the Secretary of Defense to be necessary 
to accomplish the purpose of this appropria- 
tion may be transferred to and merged with 
this appropriation.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA COM- 
MUNICATION SYSTEM, ARMY 


“For expenses necessary for the operation, 
maintenance, and improvement of the 
Alaska Communication System, including 
purchase of two passenger motor vehicles 
for replacement only, $6,900,000, of which 
not less than $385,000 shall be available only 
for maintenance of real property facilities; 
and, in addition, not to exceed 15 per cen- 
tum of the current fiscal year receipts of 
the Alaska Communication System may be 
merged with and used for the purposes of 
this appropriation and charges for station 
agent agreements may be paid from receipts 
of the Alaska Communication System.” 

On page 30, line 21, after the word “au- 
thorized", to strike out ‘$2,500,000,000" and 
insert “$2,555,000,000”. 

On page 31, line 8, after the word “plants”, 


to strike out ‘$3,007,970,000" and insert 
83.057, 160,000“. 
On page 31, line 25, after the word 


“amended”, to strike out 362,907, 200,000“ 
and insert 362,929,200, 000“, and on page 32, 
line 3, after the word “expended”, to strike 
out the colon and “Provided, That not more 
than $299,195,000 of these funds may be used 
for conversion of naval vessels in Navy ship- 
yards.” 

On page 32, line 20, after the word 
“plants”, to strike out “$901,700,000" and in- 
sert “$908,500,000". 
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On page 33, line 19, after the word 
“things”, to strike out 383,50 7, 900,000“ and 
insert “$3,604,900,000”. 

On page 35, line 8, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$950,000,000" and 
insert 962,500,000. 

On page 36, line 9, after the word “law”, 
to strike out 81,317,000, 000“ and insert 
“$1,323,000,000". 

On page 36, line 16, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$1,473,458,000" and insert 
“$1,478,458,000". 

On page 36, line 23, after the word “law”, 
to strike out 83,480, 900,000“ and insert 83. 
776,000,000”, and on page 37, line 2, after the 
word “and”, to strike out “$223,900,000” and 
insert “$491,000,000”. 

On page 37, line 14, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out ‘“$439,000,000” and 
insert “$449,000,000". 

On page 51, line 11, after the word “cot- 
ton”, to insert “woven silk and woven silk 
blends,”, and at the beginning of line 19, 
to insert woven silk and woven silk blends,“. 

On page 58, after line 4, to strike out: 

“Sec. 540. None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay any recipient of 
a grant for the conduct of a research project 
an amount for indirect expenses in connec- 
tion with such project in excess of 15 per 
centum of the direct costs.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“Sec. 540. Of the funds made available in 
this Act for repair, alteration, and conversion 
cf naval vessels, 65 per centum shall be avail- 
able for such repair, alteration, and con- 
version in Navy shipyards, and 35 per centum 
shall be available for such repair, alteration, 
and conversion in privately owned ship- 
yards: Provided, That if determined by the 
President to be inconsistent with the public 
interest based on urgency of requirement, 
capability, and economy of performance to 
have such vessels repaired, altered, or con- 
verted as required above, such work may be 
done in Navy or private shipyards as he may 
direct.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
offer the amendments which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
lines 23 and 24, it is proposed to strike 
out 83,776,000, 000“ and to insert “$3,- 
456,000,000.” On page 37, lines 2 and 3, 
it is proposed to strike out “$491,000,000 
shall be available only for the RS-70 
program” and to insert “not to exceed 
$171,000,000 shall be available for the 
B-70 (RS-70) program.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments offered by 
the Senator from Illinois will be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I did not understand 
the Presiding Officer’s ruling. Was it 
that the amendments of the Senator 
from Illinois would be considered along 
with the committee amendments? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The committee 
amendments have been agreed to en 
bloc. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Presiding 
Officer announced that, without objec- 
tion, the committee amendments have 
been agreed to, leaving the bill as an 
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original text for the purpose of amend- 
ment. The distinguished minority 
leader then sent to the desk, for con- 
sideration at an appropriate time, 
amendments to the bill, as now pending. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator from Virginia. I wish 
to make a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Are the amendments 
of the Senator from Illinois divisible? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments would be divisible. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
I say at the outset I am glad that the 
distinguished minority leader has, at the 
beginning of consideration of the bill, 
offered his amendment, which clarifies 
a misrepresentation of his position as 
reported over the radio this morning. 
At 8 o’clock there was a report on the 
radio that the Senator from Illinois was 
to move that approximately $500 million 
be cut from the amount in the bill. That 
report was incorrect. What the Senator 
is proposing is to strike out the increase 
for the RS-70 program made by the 
House and the additional increase made 
by the Senate committee for the RS—70 
program, leaving the figure at exactly 
the budget estimate for the RS—70 
program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect; except that I might have other 
amendments to offer, which, if agreed 
to, could aggregate $500 million. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did not know 
about that. That will be perfectly satis- 
factory. The Senator, of course, can 
offer any amendments he wishes to offer. 

As I have explained before, this is not 
a partisan bill. This is neither a Demo- 
cratic bill nor a Republican bill. It is 
aimed at our national security. This is 
not a bill to give employment. The bill 
is aimed at protecting us from having 
our brains beaten out by heartless ag- 
gressors if they think we are no longer 
able to defend ourselves. 

It is perfectly in keeping for those who 
think there is no danger to attempt to 
cut the bill all they please. Whenever 
they succeed in cutting it, as I shall point 
out, they will be cutting the sinews of 
our defense program, which we are 
building up with the hope that we will 
never have to fight, because there will 
be no victor in an all-out nuclear war. 

We have considered the bill very care- 
fully. The amount in the bill is actually 
only $8 million above the budget esti- 
mate. There was some fancy footwork 
on the part of the Department, in setting 
up the budget, with respect to a fund 
of $514.5 million which was in the fiscal 
year 1962 budget. We inserted that 
amount for the production of long-range 
bombers because, as General Clay re- 
cently told me: 

We cannot implement our foreign policy 
with a missile. 


We also did not feel that our missile 
program had developed to the point that 
we could be secure without bombers. We 
did not feel that our missile program had 
developed to the point that at any given 
time we could press a button and, from 
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all established bases both here and in 
Europe, have nuclear warheads fired 
upon any enemy which attacked us. We 
know it is our long-range bombers which 
protect us; and which, as Winston 
Churchill once said, preserve “an uneasy 
peace.” 

Therefore, last year we put in the 
budget the sum of $514.5 million for the 
continued production of long-range 
bombers, the only bombers we had which 
could go to the enemy and return again. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I should like to 
finish my thought. It will take only a 
minute. 

We provided that the funds could not 
be used for any other purpose. The ad- 
ministration, for reasons best known to 
itself, refused to spend the money. 

This year the Department represent- 
atives said, “Remove the limitation, and 
then we shall have $514.5 million to 
spend, and it will not appear in the 
budget.” We said, Oh, no. Oh, no; we 
will rescind your authority. Then, when 
you spend the $514.5 million, you will 
have it in your budget.” 

In these circumstances, there was 
some fancy bookkeeping involved, which 
made it appear that the committee 
recommendations were very much in ex- 
cess of the budget estimates; as a matter 
of fact, the committee recommendations 
would be under the budget estimates 
except for the increase included therein 
for the RS-70 program. 

All those who wish to put their faith 
in missiles alone, who do not think we 
need any long-range bombers, plus all of 
those who do not think we shall engage 
in a war, can say, “Why spend for mili- 
tary purposes, when we want a tax cut, 
more bread, and circuses?” They can 
seek to cut the bill in any way they 
please. 

They should bear in mind, first, that 
there is a difference of opinion about 
the necessity for long-range bombers, if 
we are to have a balance in our military 
program; a program which includes the 
ability to fight brush wars as well as 
nuclear wars. We must have an instru- 
mentality of defense and of attack at the 
same time; something which can be 
dispatched toward the enemy territory, 
and, if advisable, be recalled. If we con- 
quer a nation, men will be required to 
occupy it. That is one issue. 

Another issue is: Do we want to take 
the chance of a change of heart by Mr. 
Khrushchev, or whoever may succeed 
him in the Politburo? Do we believe that 
the Communists are only indulging in an 
idle boast when they say, “We will bury 
you”? Do we believe that they are 
going to change their hearts with respect 
to Stalin’s and Lenin’s program of world 
domination? If so, here is the place to 
cut, because the bill before the Senate 
contains the largest appropriation of all 
peacetime bills. Do not cut the appro- 
priation for the RS-70. Cut the appro- 
priation across the board. Cut every- 
thing in it, because I can assure the 
Senator that there is nothing in the bill 
which the military authorities have not 
recommended. 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
this may be a good opportunity to ob- 
serve that the Secretary of Defense is 
not wanting in his devotion to national 
security. The President is certainly not 
wanting in that respect. The Budget 
Bureau is certainly interested in our na- 
tional security. Our distinguished for- 
mer President, General Eisenhower, with 
his long experience, was not lacking in 
devotion to our national security in his 
consideration of the B-70 and the RS—70. 
What I am trying to do here is quite in 
conformity with their views, because they 
did not ask for the additional money. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They did not ask 
for the additional money for the RS—70. 
But the distinguished minority leader, 
so I was informed, said that he might 
move to cut the appropriation by a total 
of $500 million. He now proposes to cut 
$320 million from the RS-70 program. 
The first report is the point to which I 
was addressing my remarks. I think the 
former President was a great American. 
During the 8 years he was in office I sup- 
ported him more frequently than did 
some members of his own party. But I 
am not unmindful of the fact that, when 
I was instrumental, as I recall, in includ- 
ing $900 million in an appropriation for 
the construction of B-52’s, Charlie Wil- 
son said that it was a political move and 
he would not spend a nickel of the ap- 
propriation. What happened? He did 
not spend the money until an acute 
emergency arose, Then both he and the 
distinguished Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces were happy to have the 
money available. If that money had 
not been available, we would not have 
had the B-52, and, if we had not had 
the B-52, we might have found ourselves 
in a holocaust long before now. We 
might have reached the point described 
by H. C. Wells, in which civilization 
would be left trembling, with nothing re- 
maining but slums and destroyed cities. 

The B-52, as we all well know, not only 
served a useful, but a necessary, pur- 
pose. I know that the distinguished Dr. 
Brown of the Defense Department has 
said that he doubts we can successfully 
develop the program. Over and above 
his doubts, he pointed out that it would 
be very expensive. 

Not Dr. Brown, but a corporal in the 
same outfit, said, We can save $58 mil- 
lion by realining the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserves.” Sena- 
tors know what such a realinement would 
do. It would not be so simple a matter 
as straightening the wheels of an auto- 
mobile to enable it to hold the road. It 
would cut down their strength. We have 
taken care of that matter in the bill 
before the Senate. That was more than 
the President had requested. 

Perhaps the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois wishes to go against the 
National Guard and the Reserves. It is 
his privilege to do so. We inserted in 
the bill money in the amount requested 
by the supporters of those forces, as op- 
posed to the budget request. The Sena- 
tor can return to Illinois and say, “I 
do not care anything about the National 
Guard and the Reserves. Let them be 
realined.“ 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not interfering 
with the Guard. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We must find 
some activity to cut if it is proposed to 
cut $500 million from the appropriation. 
We must identify the activity. We can- 
not simply just cut the bill $500 million; 
we must be told where to apply the cut. 
We have cut every item which we believe 
should be cut. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But if the distin- 
guished chairman will go along with me 
on the $320 million, I shall have only 
$180 million to go. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
chairman is repeating what he has al- 
ready recommended. He did not pro- 
ceed to this point with his eyes shut. He 
did not do it with any view that, as soon 
as someone fired a shot, the result would 
be comparable to what happened to the 
army of Laos. It is said that the gen- 
eral retreated when only one soldier had 
been shot, and he was only hit in the 
heel. We do not retreat after the first 
shot has been fired. If we go down, we 
will do so with no lessening of our con- 
victions that this country has stood for 
principles which are right. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought the man 
was hit in a helicopter. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No, he was hit in 
the heel. Anyway, they surrendered 
after taking all of our millions of dol- 
lars. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a clarification? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I should like to ad- 
dress a question to the Senator from Il- 
linois. Am I correct in my understand- 
ing that his amendment addresses itself 
to two points: First is the RS-70 pro- 
gram, for which he proposes to cut the 
figure back to the figure recommended 
by the Budget. The other item is some- 
thing else. What is the other item? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is no other 
item. 

Mr. KEATING. That is the reason I 
asked whether the amendment was divis- 
ible. I thought the Senator was ad- 
dressing himself to a different point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. My amendment 
deals only with the total. I have in- 
cluded the amount by which the budget 
would be exceeded by the item for the 
B-70 program. But it all relates to the 
same subject. The $171 million is the 
amount that the Budget Bureau recom- 
mended. 

Mr. KEATING. But it all has to do 
with the RS-70? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I commend the 
Senator from Virginia for the outstand- 
ing work he has done as acting chair- 
man of the Defense Subcommittee which 
handles the largest budget of any sub- 
committee. I share the concern of the 
minority leader in trying to curtail Fed- 
eral expenditures wherever possible and 
to keep within the limits of the budget 
submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Virginia if the discussion in our subcom- 
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mittee for the past 3 or 4 years has not 
been most difficult and confusing when 
we considered the so-called B-70 bomber, 
which is now known as the RS-70 bomb- 
er. The Senator will recall that there 
has been disagreement and divergence of 
opinion among officials in the Pentagon 
especially—and while I would not say 
there has been disagreement in the Air 
Force, I think it has existed in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense—over wheth- 
er we ought to proceed slowly or rapidly 
in the development of the RS-70. Is it 
not true that General LeMay, the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, testified at our 
hearings recently that we have already 
lost about 4 years in the original concept 
for the development of the B-70? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct, because we could have no fixed 
responsible determination as to whether 
to go forward or backward, so we went 
forward and backward and got nowhere. 

mare DWORSHAK. We actually stood 
still. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He said also that 
if we did not include the extra money 
proposed, we would lose another year in 
the program. It is a question of policy. 
Do we want to rely solely upon guided 
missiles, which have not, with all due 
deference, been perfected; or do we want 
a well-balanced defense of both missiles 
and manned bombers, which can reach 
a destination and return? During the 
coming year, production of every bomber 
that we have will cease. The present 
aircraft are rapidly being worn out, as 
many are kept in constant service to 
avoid the possibility of a surprise attack. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it not also true 
that General LeMay testified before the 
subcommittee that no reasonable man 
would ask for more than was recom- 
mended by the Budget, and that there 
was a possibility of reprograming if it 
were desired to do something in con- 
nection with the B-70-RS-70 program? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I cannot remem- 
ber that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do remember it, be- 
cause I read it this morning in the hear- 
ings. f 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We assured the 
general that he could come before us 
and speak in his “native tongue.” He 
said he wanted all the money, regardless 
of what had been said before. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like the 
Senator from Illinois to hear this. I 
understand that the Senator from Illi- 
nois has offered an amendment to cut 
the RS-70 back to the budget figure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Did he not say 
he might cut another $500 million? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. I said if the 
chairman would go along with me on 
the $320-million cut, I would then have 
only $180 million to go later. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not go along 
with the Senator even part way. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like 
to make a statement in support of the 
action of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. I voted with him on this mat- 
ter for the whole $491 million. I did it 
for the very simple reason that Congress, 
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under the Constitution, has the responsi- 
bility of providing sufficient funds with 
which to take care of our defense. In 
this instance there is a fundamental dif- 
ference of opinion or basic difference of 
opinion between the leaders of the Air 
Force, who are responsible for our air 
power, and other members of the admin- 
istration, especially the civilian mem- 
bers. 

What we have done is to make it pos- 
sible, just as we did with the B-52 last 
year, for the administration to spend 
this money if they find they can do so 
wisely. With relation to the RS—70, I 
believe there have been some develop- 
ments made since we had our hearings 
on this subject. The RS-70 is being ex- 
perimented with, or research work is 
being done on it, not only as a recon- 
naissance weapon, but also as a tactical 
defense weapon, for its use from that 
point of view, as well as a possible future 
bomber. 

It is my understanding that the re- 
search and development work is going 
forward, and that some people are more 
optimistic in respect to the research and 
development than are others. However, 
if we cut it back to the earlier budget, 
it is my understanding that we will 
simply develop the body of the plane, 
and that it will do nothing so far as 
the radar work is concerned, and noth- 
ing so far as the weapons development 
is concerned. If we cut back the budget 
and do not put any of these additional 
amounts in the bill, then, as the Senator 
from Virginia has said, there has al- 
ready been some delay, and more delay 
will occur. The last B-52 comes off the 
line, I believe, in the present calendar 
year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In September. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In September. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Then we are 
through. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The B-58 is 
through. The B-47 has been extended, 
but that plane is obsolete, anyway. 

As one member of the committee, I 
went forward with the full $491 million 
because in my opinion we will then carry 
out our responsibility as the appropriat- 
ing body by giving the executive branch 
what we believe may be necessary, where 
there is a difference of opinion, concern- 
ing the defense and security of our coun- 
try. If they find that they cannot use 
the money profitably, then we must leave 
it to the executive department to work 
that out, but, as Members of Congress, 
we will have done our full duty. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I would like to say 
to my friend from Illinois that I ap- 
proached this biggest of all peacetime 
budgets with the hope that I could find 
something in it which could be wisely 
deleted. However, General LeMay, who 
appeared before us—let us get into the 
Recorp what he said. In answer to my 
question as to whether he was satisfied 
with the Defense budget which had been 
presented, General LeMay said: 

The amount of the budget, yes, sir. I do 
not think any reasonable man could quarrel 
with the size of the budget, but I do have 
some reservations, particularly in the stra- 


tegic portion of the budget. 
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What is that portion? That is the 
long-range bomber portion. What are 
General LeMay’s reservations? This is 
what he said: 

It has always been the Air Force view and 
my own personal view, too, that we need 
both manned and unmanned systems. All 
of our war- has shown that you can 
conduct a more efficient campaign if you 
use both missiles and manned systems. You 
can take advantage of the good points of 
each system and the combination gives you 
a more efficient attack than you would get 
with either one of them alone. 


With respect to the RS—70, he said: 

We think it will cover a wide range of tasks 
at various levels of conflict, in which the 
speed of response, discrimination, on-the- 
spot action, flexibility of weapons choice 
and vehicle recovery are of very great im- 
portance. 


After we had reported the bill, I told 
the Air Force Secretary that we put in 
the money for the long-range bombers, 
but I added, “I do not think you will use 
it.” He said, “You may be surprised 
about that.” 

I will be frank in saying that it was 
with some reluctance, and after con- 
siderable deliberation, that I recom- 
mended the addition of this money. If 
those in charge do not see fit to spend 
it, my responsibility to the security of 
our Nation will have been discharged. I 
acted on the best military advice we 
have, which was that we need both the 
long-range bombers and the missiles. If 
anyone else wants to put his confidence 
in the pressing of buttons to win the 
next war, he can do so. 

I am reminded of the story in the 
Bible of Asa, who put his faith in doctors, 
and as a result Asa slept with his 
fathers; he died. 

Dr. Brown took a dim view of the 
RS-70 program. The military experts 
strongly recommend its accelerated de- 
velopment. One may place his faith in 
whomever he desires. 

The Senator from Illinois can put his 
confidence where he wishes to put it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will put my confi- 
dence in the letter which the Secretary 
of Defense wrote to the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] of October 
27, 1961. I read from the letter: 

A decision has been reached regarding 
utilization of funds appropriated by the 
Congress for long-range bombers. 

This decision, approved by the President 
after an intensive review, is that the progress 
of the accelerated defense buildup makes 
unnecessary the use of these funds above 
the amount requested by the President. 


The Bureau of the Budget and the 
President and the Department of De- 
fense asked for $171 million. The com- 
mittee recommends $491 million. If 
Senators wish to be logical and assert 
the position of Congress, they should 
mandate the expenditure. Then if the 
money is not expended, of course Sen- 
ators know what they can do. Other- 
wise it becomes an exercise in futility. 
I am content to follow the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, for the 
moment, instead of going through this 
kind of situation for the second year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As far as the 
Department of Defense is concerned, it 
is a matter of later-discovered evidence. 
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Later-discovered evidence is always suffi- 
cient to reopen any criminal trial. This 
evidence was discovered later. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. How can the Senator 
from Illinois say that this is an exercise 
in futility, when the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, a man of great experience, 
whom some call the father of the strate- 
gic strike force, comes before the com- 
mittee and solemnly says, on his 
responsibility, that in his opinion this 
is a must? This is no new question. 
This is no new matter. The President 
has considered it and reconsidered it, as 
has the Secretary of Defense. 

Last year the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee went through all this and then 
went to the White House. The Senator 
from Massachusetts was there. All of 
us were there. We were in conference 
with the President for 40 minutes. We 
asked him to support this matter. The 
representatives of the Department of 
Defense were there. Everyone recog- 
nized that it was a close question. The 
officials reconsidered it. They decided to 
put it off. Still, the conditions are al- 
most the same as they were a year ago. 
Here is General LeMay saying what he. 
said a year ago. He says that missiles 
have advanced, yes; that they have been 
stepping forward with them and that 
they have made some advances, but that 
the matter is still a close one. This is 
not a new situation. We have advanced 
with the missiles. When one goes and 
sees how they operate, he is almost con- 
vinced that with all their great proba- 
bilities, they will probably never be used, 
certainly not until it is all-out every- 
thing, which underscores the need for 
the development of this frontline. It 
comes to the question of whether we are 
going to put some money on the front- 
running horse, and in this case the 
front-running horse is the system that is 
most advanced. 

The ultimate is that the weapon has 
high probabilities. It may be that it will 
never be developed. Bugs may be found. 
But at least it is the front-running horse 
in this situation. I think it would be a 
great mistake to back up now. All that 
needs to be done is to reappropriate the 
money which was appropriated last 
year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank both the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Mississippi, who have been 
so helpful in the subcommittee and the 
full committee in preparing the bill. 
But I think we should recognize the au- 
thor of the amendment, the chairman of 
the committee, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], who of- 
fered the amendment to restore the 
money. I think he is entitled to say a 
word in behalf of the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My reason for doing 
so has been fully stated by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. I could 
not make a better statement than he has 
just made. It is perfectly sound, based 
on logic and good reason. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What General LeMay 
said to the committee, in response to the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia, the 
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chairman of the subcommittee, appears 
on page 186 of the hearings: 

Senator ROBERTSON. Let us see if we un- 
derstand each other. 

Do I understand you to say that you would 
be satisfied with a total of $18,900 million if 
some of the items were rearranged, or would 
you add some items? 

General LeMay. I think we could rear- 
range some of the items to pick up this 
money. When you get an increase in the 
overall Department of Defense budget of the 
size contemplated this year, I do not think 
any reasonable man will say we should have 
more. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should say to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
the minority leader, who I know always 
speaks his mind clearly, that a year ago 
we included B-52 money in the bill, stat- 
ing that it should be used for the B-52 
and nothing else; that if it were not 
used for the B-52, then it should not 
be used. 

This year the Department asked the 
committee to strike out that provision 
and to allow them to use the $514 mil- 
lion for their general purposes. The 
House refused, saying it would make a 
clean budget for that item. The House 
said that that money could not be used, 
but provided a new item of $514 million. 

The Senate committee approved that 
action, believing it was a clean way to 
make a budget. We felt that money 
previously appropriated should not again 
be appropriated, since it was included 
for a special purpose. We have done 
the same thing this year with respect 
to the RS-70. We have provided the ad- 
ditional money to be used for the RS-70. 
If it cannot be used for the RS- 70, it can- 
not be used for any other purpose. I 
believe that is a sound way to carry out 
our responsibility as an appropriating 
body for the security of the country. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Would the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, who 
just quoted General LeMay as saying he 
is satisfied with the budget, permit me 
to place in the Recorp all that he said, 
including his strong endorsement of 
funds for the RS—70? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, yes; that it is 
necessary to rearrange the items. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Tilinois stressed the antipenult, but not 
the penult. Here is what General Le- 
May said: 

It is the trend that I see starting in this 
present budget which I am worried about. 

Senator Rozertson. The theory of the De- 
fense Department in refusing to go ahead 
with the B-70 is that before it could be 
operational, we will have a missile program 
that will carry all of the destructive and de- 
fensive power that is needed. 


I understand that you feel that we should 
go ahead with the B-70. 


General LeMay. I do. 
both. 


Madam President, I had not expected 
to open my discussion of the bill on the 
subject of the RS—70. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We may just as well. 
When I read the word trend“ in Gen- 
eral LeMay’s testimony, I thought, “Well, 
I share his distress,” because what I see 


I believe we need 
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is a trend for a $100 billion budget for 
this country; and I see the same allergy 
all over again with respect to saving 
money. Under the circumstances, al- 
though the Bureau of the Budget did 
not ask for it, we propose forcing the 
money on them, just as they did not ask 
for it last year, but we gave it to them 
anyhow, saying, in effect, “Please spend 
the money.” They refused to spend it; 
they did not spend it. Now we are say- 
ing again, “Please spend the money.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I remind the 
Senator again that if we get away from 
the tricky bookkeeping in the budget, 
which claims credit for $514.5 million, 
without its being reflected in the budget, 
we have added only $8 million to the 
budget. That includes all which we 
have provided for the RS-70, which was 
not requested, and it includes all that 
we have provided for special training for 
Air Force and Navy Reserves, which the 
Bureau of the Budget also did not re- 
quest, but which was eminently well sus- 
tained in the hearings. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is join- 
ing 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Now, he is putting in 
a rescinding provision. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We are rescind- 
ing what was appropriated last year, 
what was impounded and not used, and 
we are making it show in the budget, 
which accounts for most of the amount 
over the budget. This, however, is a 
fictitious overage. It came about 
through a bookkeeping device. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Illinois has quoted from General 
LeMay’s testimony. I quote from Gen- 
eral LeMay’s testimony on page 1360 of 
the hearings: 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What you are say- 
ing to us, General LeMay and General 
Schriever, is that if we do not appropriate 
up to, we will say, $491 million, that, ac- 
tually, we will not only slow up the pro- 
grams, but we will lose the advantages of 
what we have already done to a certain 
extent? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. How many of those 
advantages will we actually lose outside of 
the trained manpower? 

General LeMay. I think that is the big 
one. This is a question I think General 
Schriever can probably answer better than I 
can, 

General SCHRIEVER. That is the so-called 
impact on the industry working on the pro- 
gram, but we also lose time in initiating the 
development of these subsystems, like the 
strike missile, the command and control sys- 
tem, the environmental system, the ability 
to refuel the airplane in flight. 

Getting on with characteristics and capa- 
bilities that the weapon system must have, 
would just be postponed by 1 year. 


Then we went on to develop that point. 
I respectfully invite the Senator’s atten- 
tion to pages 1360 and 1361 of the 
hearings. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I respectfully invite 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that, 
first, President Eisenhower took the 
position which I take now with respect 
to the RS-70. Is not that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Second, does the 
Senator believe that the President is 
wanting with respect to views on na- 
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tional security; that he is not familiar 
with the subject? After all, the Penta- 
gon, the President, and the Bureau of 
the Budget asked for $171 million for 
development money, and no more. Now 
the committee has added $320 million. 
Are they not aware of the problem? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. On the basis of 
what was the knowledge of the B-70 at 
that time—and it was the B~70—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated that the research 
and development work would be stopped. 
Actually, some of the research and de- 
velopment took place. 

This year, the Secretary of Defense 
and President Kennedy requested some- 
thing more than $170 million to con- 
tinue the work, because there have been 
new developments in the RS—70, and the 
missile program has not gone forward 
just as they would like to have it go for- 
ward. Work must be done on a manned 
bomber for many years to come— 
4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 years. So money was 
requested for further development of 
that program. 

The Air Force, through General Le- 
May, says that if the body of the air- 
plane is to be built and is to be flown, 
the use of that plane will be delayed if 
we do not make it possible to develop 
radar and weapons system along with it. 
Therefore, the use of that plane would 
be delayed for years to come. 

In addition, as I said before, the RS—70 
has not only new possibilities as a plane 
for observation purposes, but also as a 
plane for tactical use in the striking 
force. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have only one com- 
ment to make: I have reason to believe 
that our great, Number One, World War 
II chief, President Eisenhower, has not 
changed his mind regarding this matter; 
and certainly it will not be said that he 
does not have an experienced and a pro- 
fessional touch on problems of this kind. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MetcatF in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Virginia yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, accord- 
ing to the House committee report: 

The Secretary of Defense has directed that 
& reexamination of the program be made. 
Two study groups have been designated to 
review the entire program concept and make 
recommendations to the Secretary of De- 
fense. One group entirely within the Air 
Force is headed by Dr. Joseph Charyk, the 
Under Secretary of the Air Force. The second 
group is headed by Dr. Harold Brown, the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing, Office of the Secretary of Defense. These 
groups will study the program both jointly 
and separately. The study groups are 
scheduled to make a report within a few 
weeks. 


In other words, after we included the 
money, last year, for the B-70 and after 
the Secretary of Defense refused to 
spend that money, he returned before 
the committee and said, “In light of all 
we know and have heard since, we are 
going to restudy this matter again.” 

So the Congress is undertaking to 
supply him with the necessary funds. 
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I do not know of any way to make the 
Secretary of Defense spend the money. 
For a while the House was going to try 
to do that; it was going to mandate him 
to do it, as our distinguished minority 
leader has just now suggested. Finally, 
the House dropped that language—and 
I suppose the House had to, because I 
do not know of any way to mandate the 
Secretary of Defense to spend the 
money. 

But as the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee has 
said, we can discharge our responsibili- 
ties; and we do discharge our responsi- 
bilities when we act in the national 
interest according to the best informa- 
tion we can obtain. 

Let me state, Mr. President, that the 
total amount of experience available in 
the respective committees of the House 
and the Senate dealing with this matter 
exceeds all the experience today in the 
Department of Defense, save and except 
that of the military chiefs; and the mili- 
tary chiefs are with us on this problem. 
In other words, when we consider the 
experience with which this problem has 
been evaluated, we find that experience 
is on the side of the position taken by 
the Congress and taken by the military 
chiefs. 

The Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
General LeMay, has made very plain 
what he thinks about the RS-70, as 
did his predecessor, General White, in 
the preceding hearings. They were for 
it, and they said so. 

Certainly the members of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services, the House 
Committee on Armed Services, the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, and the 
House Appropriations Committee have 
in total, a vast amount of experience 
with this matter, and have more brains 
and more experience with this military 
business than does any civilian section 
today in the Department of Defense, in- 
cluding the brilliant and capable Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. McNamara. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the subcommittee will state 
that we heard the testimony of Secre- 
tary McNamara’s assistant, Dr. Brown, 
who has a Ph. D. degree and perhaps 
other degrees; but we did not regard him 
as a bomber expert. He thought there 
was doubt about this matter. He said 
that it will be very expensive, and, in any 
event, the missiles will come faster than 
we think. So only $171 million was put 
into this program. 

And, as stated by the Senator from 
California, we heard all the military ex- 
perts. They said, “Go ahead full steam 
with the RS-70 program, as we must not 
rely solely on missiles, We shall unduly 
delay the effectiveness of this plane, if it 
is developed in the way we think it can 
be, unless we provide the full amount 
for it.“ That is exactly what we did. We 
acted on the advice of the military ex- 
perts. 

Mr. ENGLE. Exactly. Not only that, 
but we also acted on the judgment of 
the men who have served on these con- 
gressional committees almost before the 
present Secretary of Defense was born. 

Let me state the present situation: We 
have had a program to build a prototype 
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bomber. The B-70—to begin with, and 
now called the RS-70, because at the 
present time it is a reconnaissance type 
airplane—has been in the program since 
the preceding administration. They are 
going to build three prototypes. A pro- 
totype is like building a ship and put- 
ting a motor in it and having it travel 
on the sea; but if it is to be made into a 
battleship, it is necessary to add the 
necessary guns, the navigational systems, 
the radar, and all the rest. 

So they want to hatch an egg here and 
see whether this bird will fly—although 
all of us know it will fly, because it has 
been tested time and time again in the 
test chambers; but they do not want any 
equipment to be placed in it. So, basi- 
cally, the dispute is whether we shall 
build a hull and shall fly it, or whether 
we shall build a weapons system, so that 
we shall have something we can use. 

We can build the hull, and from the 
standpoint of proving the aerodynamics 
of flying at 2,000 miles an hour, mach 3, 
we shall have demonstrated something. 
Some of my colleagues may remember 
that last year I was on this floor, asking 
for an authorization of $25 million—half 
of which was granted—to convert the 
technology which would come out of the 
B-70 bomber into a supersonic jet com- 
mercial transport, so we would have that 
knowledge, in any case. But that would 
not give us a weapons system. In order 
to have a weapons system we have to 
include the bombing systems, the navi- 
gational systems, the radar, the defen- 
sive systems, all in parallel lines, so that 
when the bomber hull finally comes out, 
the others will come with it at the same 
time and will be matched together in a 
weapons system. That is what the whole 
argument is about. 

At the present time the administration 
wants, as did the preceding one, subject 
to the findings of the two committees 
studying the matter—to build a simple 
hull. We want to put the other systems 
into it, because otherwise there will be 
another 3 or 4 years of delay; and in 
that event the RS—70, instead of being 
available as a fighting weapon when it 
finally came off the line, would have to 
be matched subsequently, at the cost of 
much additional time, with the bombing 
systems, the navigational systems, the 
radar systems, and the defensive sys- 
tems, with the result that we would have 
a 4-year-old airplane before we would 
get it into fighting shape. 

All the arguments have been made 
with great vigor and great eloquence by 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Virginia, and my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Mississippi; but 
let me say, in case some Senators have 
not thought of it, that today, when we 
are talking to the Soviets about the 
banning of nuclear tests and, some day 
or other, we hope, the banning of nu- 
clear war, we must realize that if that 
ever should occur—and I do not know 
whether it will—the question would be, 
What would we have left? We would 
not have any B—52’s, except obsolete 
ones, for we have stopped the produc- 
tion of them. We have ended the pro- 
duction of the B-58’s. The B-47’s are 
already obsolete. So we would have 
nothing left to go back to. 
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These congressional committees have 
concluded that our reliance exclusively 
upon missiles is dangerous to the safety 
of the Nation, and that we should go 
forward with the B-70, now the RS—70, 
as a full weapons system. That is what 
the Appropriations Committee has au- 
thorized, and in this measure has ap- 
propriated for; and I hope the Senate 
will sustain the committee in the intelli- 
gent and the wise judgment it has made 
in connection with this matter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to thank the Senator from 
California for so clearly stating the posi- 
tion of the committee. We acted on the 
best expert advice we could obtain. 
While we believe in economy, we do not 
want to put a price tag on our survival. 
So we felt it our duty—regardless of 
whether the Department uses the 
money to make it available; and if the 
Department does not use it, at least our 
responsibility for the safety of the Na- 
tion will have been discharged. 

Now I yield briefly to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask two or three brief 
questions of the Senator from Califor- 
nia, in order to make the record clear. 

First, let me ask whether I correctly 
understood the Senator from California 
to say that the military chiefs agree that 
the appropriation of funds in addition 
to those requested by the administration 
is desirable and necessary for the RS—70 
system, 

Mr. ENGLE. I defer to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We did not take 
the subject up with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. They did not raise objection. 
The increase was advocated by General 
LeMay only. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is my under- 
standing, and I should like to quote a 
statement from Secretary McNamara 
on March 15, 1962, when he said that he 
has discussed this entire problem with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and, again, 
except for the Air Chief of Staff, they 
all support the B-70 program recom- 
mended by President Kennedy. 

So the consensus of all the military 
chiefs except the head of the Air Force 
is unanimously in favor of the amend- 
ment, and unanimously in favor of the 
level recommended by the President. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In the first place, 
we did not request the heads of the mili- 
tary services, who are not involved, to 
come in and gratuitously challenge the 
budget. That is the first point. The 
second point is that there is still some 
rivalry among the services as to who gets 
what. None of them get all that they 
request. When we talk about making a 
$300 million or a $500 million cut, bear in 
mind that the Secretary of Defense has 
recommended billions and billions of 
dollars. 

They were not too happy. They 
agreed to go along with the budget, and 
if they so agreed, why should they come 
in and praise or commend one chief of 
staff who said, “I am not satisfied you 
are doing the best for national defense“? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The point of my 
argument is that the heads of the other 
services agreed with the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. For whatever that 
is worth. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, Senator Younc asked 
in the committee: 

General LeMay, this program does not have 
the full support of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
does it? 

General LeMay. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
feel that we should continue on with a de- 
velopment program. I think there was a 
difference of opinion as to the speed with 
which we should carry it on. But they be- 
lieve definitely it should be carried on, and 
they all believe we should not abandon the 
manned weapon systems. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. That is exactly the 
view of the Senator from Wisconsin and 
I believe of the Senator from Illinois. 
We take $171 million of additional money 
tocarry onthe program. Nobody is say- 
ing that we should forget the RS—70 pro- 
gram and abandon it or abandon the 
manned bomber. We say we should 
follow the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the recommenda- 
tion of the President. 

Mr. ENGLE. We have lost 4 years, 
according to General LeMay. We will 
lose more than that if we do not act and 
let it go. We can be sure of one thing: 
The Navy will be in favor of the aircraft 
carrier, and the Army will be in favor 
of modernization of the Army to the full 
extent. With respect to what happens 
in the other part of the budget, they 
are not going to intercede and say very 
much. 

What I have said, and am saying, is 
that when we get advice from the Mili- 
tary Establishment, going all the way 
from General White to General LeMay, 
that they were for the most rapid possible 
development of the RS—70, when we take 
the cumulative experience in the Con- 
gress of the United States, in the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of both the 
House and the Senate, incomparably 
we have a better view of what goes on 
than does the Secretary of Defense. Sec- 
retary McNamara may be an expert on 
of lot of things—making automobiles, 
for instance—and he is a brilliant and 
capable Secretary of Defense; but he 
does not know everything. 

I will say this in his behalf: He came 
back again and after he had looked it 
over, as stated in the House committee 
report, he appointed two committees, 
one in the Air Force and one in the De- 
Paree of Defense, to restudy the mat- 

r. 

We think we ought to make the money 
available because if the study comes out 
the way we think it should, he will re- 
quest and he will need the money. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But it is a fact that 
the House committee did not include the 
$320 million increase over the request 
of the administration, The House went 
to about $50 million over the adminis- 
tration request. The House is much 
closer to the position taken by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Illinois. 
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Mr. ENGLE. I will tell the Senator 
what the House did. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We are amending 
the House bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The authorization 
is the same as the appropriation. The 
Appropriations Committee and the 
House did not go along with the full 
amount, but it did raise the budget 
request. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We got into the 
discussion because I sent the distin- 
guished minority leader a copy of the 
statement I was planning to make. I 
had heard over the radio he was going 
to propose a cut of $500 million. Then 
it turned out he was going to propose 
a cut of only $320 million. I thought he 
was talking about the RS-70 program. 
We had expected to discuss that when 
we reached the amendment, which was 
submitted by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, and which was printed and which 
makes that very recommendation. I do 
not know who will take credit for mak- 
ing the motion, but at the proper time 
we shall have a debate on the amend- 
ment. 

Meantime I would like to proceed 
bday a few prepared remarks on this 

III. 

Mr. ENGLE. Will the Senator yield 
for a brief comment, in order to get the 
record straight? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will it be a brief 
comment? 

Mr. ENGLE. Very brief. I want to 
read from the report of the House ac- 
companying the bill: 

The committee has provided language in 
the bill making the funds requested in the 
budget, plus the $52.9 million added by the 
committee available only for the RS—70 pro- 
gram. The committee has also provided 
funds and transfer authority in the emer- 
gency fund appropriation to the extent of 
$300 million, which could be utilized at least 
in large part for this program, should the 
determination be made to do so. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, what is 
the Senator reading from? 

Mr. ENGLE. I am reading from the 
House report, on page 8, accompanying 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill for 1963, H.R. 11289. So the 
House has provided $350 million extra, 
if we use round numbers. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, my 
overall justification for presenting a 
spending bill of unprecedented size is 
that this Nation faces the possibility of 
destruction. I would like to quote from 
what I said in presenting the Depart- 
ment of Defense bill to the Senate last 
year: 

No man dares to place a price tag upon our 
survival, 


I shall not go into the details, today, 
of outlining to my colleagues the results 
of an all-out nuclear war; that there 
could be no victor in such a war, I am 
sure Mr. Khrushchev knows. Needless 
to say, no sane-thinking man in the 
high councils of any government wants 
such a war. I am firmly convinced that 
Mr. Khrushchev will not deliberately 
start a war that will devastate civiliza- 
tion, but I say this to the Communist 
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world—this military program which we 
present here today is an indication that 
it should never misjudge our military ca- 
pability and that of our NATO allies. 
What I said last year, when I presented 
this bill to the Senate for its considera- 
ation, is still true today. 

On August 3, 1961, I said: 

The addition to our manpower and mili- 
tary hardware recommended to the Nation 
by its Commander-in-Chief will, of course, 
strengthen our military posture. But it will 
do far more than that—it will indicate to 
the world our willingness to fight for free- 
dom, should there be no other alternative. 
But there is another alternative, and the 
diplomats of the chancellories of the world 
will fail their day and generation if they do 
not discover it. 


Again, as acting chairman of the 
Defense Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, it is my 
privilege to present the largest single 
peacetime appropriations bill ever pre- 
sented to the Senate. As a matter of his- 
torical interest, it is exceeded only by the 
Military Appropriations Act of 1944, 
which provided $59 billion for the Army, 
which then included the Army Air Corps. 

The total of this bill as reported to the 
Senate is approximately $48.4 billion. 
This is an amount about $590 million 
above the appropriation recommended 
by the House of approximately $47.8 bil- 
lion, and about $522 million above the 
budget estimate of approximately $47.9 
billion. It is an increase over the appro- 
priations provided last year of almost $2 
billion. I am confident that the wise 
utilization of these funds will help us to 
preserve what Sir Winston Churchill 
once termed “‘an uneasy peace.” 

As recommended by this committee, 
the bill contains the following appropria- 
tions: 

For military personnel, $12.9 billion. 

For operation and maintenance, $11.6 
billion. 

For procurement, $16.8 billion. 

For research, development, test and 
evaluation, $7.2 billion. 

Broken down by services, the bill 
contains the following approximate 
amounts: 

For the Army, $11.6 billion. 

For the Navy, $15.2 billion. 

For the Air Force, $19.6 billion. 

For Defense agencies, $2 billion. 
EXPLANATION OF INCREASE OVER BUDGET 
REQUEST 

A word of explanation is advisable 
regarding the increase of $522 million 
over the budget estimate, to which I just 
referred, since otherwise the committee’s 
action could be misunderstood. Sena- 
tors will recall that last year the Con- 
gress provided $514.5 million to continue 
the production of long-range bombers. 
However, the executive branch did not 
choose to utilize that money for the pur- 
pose intended and, instead, requested 
authority to use those funds in 1963 for 
other purposes. But the House did not 
agree to this. To the contrary, it pro- 
vided that since the executive branch 
did not plan to utilize the funds for the 
purpose appropriated, they should be 
rescinded; that is, returned to the Treas- 
ury. This necessitated the appropri- 
ation of a like amount to provide funds 
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for the requested programs. The com- 
mittee has concurred in the House ac- 
tion and, in so doing, has recommended 
an increase in the appropriation by 
$514.5 million over the budget. Other 
actions recommended by the committee 
would result in a further net increase 
of some $8 million, and this would bring 
the total increase to $522 million. In 
final analysis, then, the committee rec- 
ommends a defense program $8 million 
larger than that requested by the ad- 
ministration. 

I do not wish to take the time of the 
Senate today to attempt to detail every 
last penny of the utilization of this ap- 
propriation. On the other hand, as a 
Senate steward, I believe it is my duty 
to attempt to provide as full a picture as 
possible, within reasonable time limits, 
of this most important piece of proposed 
legislation. What I have to say will be 
divided into two parts. The first will 
deal with the changes which the com- 
mittee has made in the bill as it came 
from the House. The second will deal 
generally with some of the more impor- 
tant aspects of the military departments 
which these funds will support. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I direct the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the total figures. The 
report shows that, over the budget esti- 
mate for 1963, there is an increase of 
$522,221,000. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have already 
stated that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. There is a 
footnote that this includes $514.5 mil- 
lion in new obligational authority in lieu 
of utilizing the sum of $514.5 million ap- 
propriated for the current fiscal year for 
the procurement of long-range bombers, 
as proposed in the President’s program. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator ex- 
plain that footnote? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Last year we were 
not willing to see the production of B-52 
bombers discontinued, so we provided 
$514.5 million for those bombers. We 
did not spell out that the money would 
be spent for the B-52’s, but we had 
pretty good evidence that, if the funds 
were released, they would be spent for 
B-52’s. We said, “For long-range bomb- 
ers; you build what you think is best.” 
We knew what they would do. 

That money was not used. So in Sep- 
tember the last B-52 will come off the 
line. There will not be any more. 
There will not be any more of the B58“. 
They do not have the range, but they 
have the speed, of the B-52’s. When 
these planes wear out, we shall not have 
any more long-range bombers. 

The Department did not spend the 
money. The Department representa- 
tives this year said, “Let us spend the 
money this year for other purposes, and 
we shall not have to put the money re- 
quest in the budget.” They said, “If 
you will remove that limitation, we shall 
have $514.5 million in the clear.” We 
said, “Oh, no. We want you to have in 
your budget what you actually are ask- 
ing to spend.” The House said, “We 
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rescind the authority, and we add $514.5 
million to your budget estimate.” We 
concurred in that action. 

That maneuver put the total figure 
$514.5 million above the budget estimate. 
Then we added $8 million more upon the 
urgent request of the Reserve compo- 
nents about special training for the Re- 
serves of the Navy and the Air Force. 
Actually, this results in a figure of only 
$8 million above the true budget esti- 
mates. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If I correctly under- 
stand the Senator’s remarks, the request 
was that the authority to spend the ap- 
propriation of $514.5 million made for 
the 1962 fiscal year be continued, but 
that the restrictions be removed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is what was 
asked. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That $514.5 million 
was not included in the budget esti- 
mates, so when the committee rec- 
ommended its inclusion it did not 
recommend an increase in overall 
expenditures? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. 
This increased the official figures for 
the budget estimates. That was a book- 
keeping increase. There was no actual 
increase in the spending involved. 

I appreciate the fact that my friend 
has brought that up, because it is a 
rather tender matter to have the com- 
mittee come to the Senate with a bill 
which appears to include $522 million 
above the budget estimate when, as a 
matter of fact, it is only $8 million above 
the budget estimate. There is a very 
good explanation of that increase, which 
we shall give when we reach those items, 
if any Senator has any question respect- 
ing it. 

CHANGES FROM HOUSE ACTION 


First, then, I shall speak of the 
changes which have been made in the 
House bill. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


One of the most controversial issues 
before the committee, and one with 
which I am sure Senators are all fam- 
iliar, is that dealing with the Reserve 
components, and, more particularly, the 
Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard. The committee has taken spe- 
cific actions to bolster the Reserves in all 
three services, which I shall describe in 
turn. 

For the Army Reserve components, 
the budget as submitted in January re- 
quested funds for a combined strength 
for the Army Reserve and the Army Na- 
tional Guard of 670,000. It was not in- 
dicated at that time exactly how this 
total would be divided between the two 
organizations. In April a budget revision 
reduced the total sharply downward to 
642,000, of which 275,000 was for the 
Army Reserve and 367,000 was for the 
Army National Guard. 

In its consideration of the measure, 
the House of Representatives provided 
funds to maintain the Army Reserve at 
300,000 and the Army National Guard 
at 400,000. The committee has con- 
curred in this action. In so doing, the 
House and Senate have repeated a pat- 
tern which has recurred almost annually 
for a number of years. Regardless of 
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administration, the executive branch 
has attempted to scale down below the 
total of 700,000 the strength of the Army 
Reserve components. In each instance 
the Congress has vigorously resisted such 
efforts. At times, it has been necessary 
to place in the law mandatory language 
precluding the possibility of planned 
reductions. At other times, as a result 
of understandings with the executive 
branch, this has not been necessary. 
For fiscal year 1963, thus far, no such 
understanding or assurance has been 
given. Therefore, the committee had no 
choice but to provide in the bill man- 
datory language which, for fiscal year 
1963, will compel the Department to pro- 
gram its Reserve forces so as to achieve 
an end strength in the Army Reserve 
of 300,000 and the Army National Guard 
of 400,000. 

I need not remind this body of the 
important part which our Reserve com- 
ponents—Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force—have played in past national 
emergencies. In 1916, in 1917, in World 
War II, in the Korean conflict, and dur- 
ing the Berlin crisis, we were thankful 
to find them in our first line of defense. 
As I speak here today, there are Re- 
serves and National Guard troops serv- 
ing on active duty. Under the circum- 
stances, the committee believes that 
prudence would dictate no diminution in 
our Reserve strength posture. 

A related problem is that dealing with 
the proposed reorganization of the same 
Army Reserve components. The De- 
partment of Defense has proposed to 
reorganize the Army Reserve and Army 
National Guard by increasing the 
strength of high priority units, elimi- 
nating approximately 800 units, and re- 
alining others. Later, I believe, it is 
planned to reorganize them into the 
ROAD concept, comparable to that which 
the Regular Army is presently under- 
going. Testimony indicated that this re- 
organization could have a marked effect 
on the number of units in all geographi- 
cal locations of reorganized components. 
At the same time, the committee was not 
unmindful of the need for continued 
modernization of all defense elements. 
Therefore, a provision has been placed 
in the bill which provides that, insofar 
as is practicable, the number and geo- 
graphical location of units will be main- 
tained throughout the country. 
Throughout the years, the Army Reserve 
and Army National Guard have been re- 
organized at increasingly frequent inter- 
vals. It is the opinion of the committee, 
and so stated in its report, that these 
reorganizations should not impair the 
mobilization readiness of the forces in- 
volved. And it is the hope of the com- 
mittee that great care will be exercised 
in such reorganization so that no State 
will lose substantial segments of its Re- 
serve forces. 

NAVAL RESERVE 


In another action, for the Naval Re- 
serve, the committee has added $4,174,- 
000 to increase the average drill pay 
strength to 125,000 to accommodate re- 
servists to be released from active duty 
in August, to increase the number re- 
ceiving 2 weeks active duty, and to ac- 
celerate recruit training. 
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AIR FORCE RESERVE 


For the Air Force Reserve, the com- 
mittee has added $6.7 million to increase 
the paid drill strength in the Air Force 
recovery program, increase the number 
of drills in that program from 24 to 48, 
and provide a 75-percent level 
for those in the program. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION 
STRUCTURE 

Turning to another matter, the House 
was disturbed over the continued utiliza- 
tion of maintenance funds for opera- 
tional requirements by the individual 
military departments. The resulting 
deterioration of physical plants would, 
over the years, cause higher costs in re- 
placement than would otherwise be the 
case. Therefore, the House split eight 
different operation and maintenance 
appropriation requests into two each: 
“Operation” and “Maintenance of real 
property facilities.” This action would 
preclude the use of maintenance funds 
for operation, but would permit, by the 
use of a proviso, the use of operation 
funds for maintenance of real property 
facilities. 

This committee was wholeheartedly 
in agreement with the House objective. 
However, testimony indicated that such 
an agreement would force the military 
departments into the establishment of 
somewhat cumbersome financial ma- 
chinery. For this reason, the committee 
has restored the budgeted single appro- 
priation titles but, in each case, has in- 
cluded a proviso which assures that the 
funds provided for maintenance of real 
property facilities will be used for no 
other purpose. It is believed that this 
revision accomplishes the desired objec- 
tive of the House, avoids complicated 
financial procedures, and permits the 
Department of Defense more flexibility 
in providing funds for maintenance than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


I should like to discuss now the attack 
aircraft carrier, funds for which are in- 
cluded in this bill. Long ago, Oliver 
Cromwell discovered that a man-of-war 
is the best ambassador. While I do not 
believe this is necessarily true, it points 
up a historical fact which, in part at 
least, is as valid today as when he uttered 
that statement 300 years ago. Today’s 
men-of-war are called by different 
names and those names include fantas- 
tic weapons of which Cromwell never 
dreamed. Two of these are the attack 
aircraft carrier and the strategic 
manned bomber. I wish to discuss each 
of these in turn, because they account 
for substantial amounts in the bill. 

This bill includes $280 million for one 
conventionally powered attack aircraft 
carrier of the Forrestal class. When op- 
erational, it will replace one of the Essex 
class carriers, built during World War II. 
which are rapidly aging and must be re- 
placed. In addition to becoming in- 
creasingly uneconomical to repair and 
maintain, they are increasingly hazard- 
ous to modern aircraft performance, 
both from the standpoint of personal 
safety and from the aspect of utilization 
of equipment. 

In his testimony before the Senate 
committee, the Secretary of Defense 
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argued strongly for funds to build this 
carrier. I quote from his testimony: 

There are many potential trouble spots in 
the world where the attack carrier is and will 
continue to be the only practical means of 
bringing our air striking power to bear. Car- 
rier airpower can be employed without in- 
volving third parties, without invoking 
treaties, agreements, or overflight rights. 
And, as has been demonstrated many times 
before, the carrier task force is a most ef- 
fective means for presenting a show of force 
or establishing a military presence, which 
often has helped to maintain the peace and 
discourage hostilities. There is no reason to 
expect that the need for this form of air- 
power will diminish in the future. The 
fact that they may be vulnerable to attack 
in a general nuclear war does not detract 
from their value in limited war. 


We are all aware of the valuable role 
which the aircraft carrier has played 
in the recent past. One needs mention 
only a few geographic areas—Korea, 
Lebanon, the Formosa Straits—to pay 
tribute to the effectiveness of the role 
the carrier has played in convincing po- 
tential aggressors that we are not bluff- 
ing in our determination to maintain 
world peace and stability. Without the 
availability of the aircraft carrier force 
in the gulf of Siam, the recent landings 
of our marines in Thailand might have 
proved to be a much more hazardous 
operation. The cost of an aircraft car- 
rier is not small. But the cost of what 
its presence in the troubled spots of 
the world may well have avoided is in- 
calculable. The 6th Fleet and the 7th 
Fleet, with their carrier forces as a back- 
bone, have paid dividends far beyond 
their cost. 

The carrier forces of the Navy are of 
extreme importance because of their 
ability to exert military power in vary- 
ing degrees, not only in nuclear delivery 
capability but in the selective scale any 
particular situation may require. The 
carriers of the U.S. Navy represent the 
only weapon system in the American 
arsenal today which is simultaneously 
prepared to wage a general war, a lim- 
ited war, or simply to make a show of 
force whenever and wherever necessary 
in support of our national policy while 
contributing to the fulfillment of all 
naval tasks. 

We must continue into the unforesee- 
able future to have our aircraft ~arriers 
provide airborne weapons support to our 
amphibious forces, whose abilities may 
prove to be as great an asset to our coun- 
try as they were in the large-scale opera- 
tions carried out during World War II. 
The Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
par during our hearings pointed 
out: 

There is still no more efficient means of 
projecting American fighting men in quan- 
tity into enemy-held areas than by utilizing 


well-armed, superbly conditioned amphibi- 
ous units. 


The aircraft carrier is one of the most 
integral parts of a successful amphibious 
operation. 

RS-—70 

And now let me speak about the RS—70, 
or as it was formerly known, the B-70. 
Some Senators will recall that after 
World War II there was a determined ef- 
fort to limit the size of our strategic 
bomber force. The committee felt that 
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this was unwise. In the 1948 defense 
supplemental appropriation the commit- 
tee, and subsequently the Congress, ap- 
proved about $750 million over the 
budget estimate to bring our strategic 
bomber force from the 48 group goal 
toward a 79 group goal. This was a 
highly controversial issue, Both sides 
expressed strong arguments, but the 
committee persisted in its determination. 
Senators know what happened. The 
funds were appropriated, then impound- 
ed. Suddenly came Korea. A global 
war hung in the balance. The funds 
were available and were released. 

And now, for the first time since then, 
we find that it is planned to stop produc- 
tion of our strategic bomber force. Ina 
few months there will be no more B—52’s 
coming off the production lines. There 
will be no more B-58’s. Production of 
the B-47 was stopped in the mid-1950˙8. 
Every plane which is lost will be one less 
in our inventory. There will be no 
replacements. 

Simply stated, I think the question is, 
“Are we prepared in the years immedi- 
ately ahead to place full reliance on the 
missile?” A second question—not asked 
as frequently, but just as important—is 
“In our measured judgment will the 
ICBM’s located here at home and our 
ICBM’s in foreign countries and our Po- 
laris missiles under the seven seas prove 
as effective a deterrent to the aggressor 
as our manned bombers have proved 
through the years?” 

Recently, Gen. Lucius Clay answered 
that question very simply. He told me: 

We cannot implement foreign policy with 
a missile. 


The total cost of the present program 
as outlined by the Department of De- 
fense is about $1.3 billion. To date $800 
million has been expended. In addition 
$220 million is being allocated in the 
fiscal year 1962 program. ‘The fiscal 
year 1963 budget program called for $171 
million. This would leave about $100 
million to be spent in future years. 

The amount included in the budget 
request would continue a limited devel- 
opment program, which is mainly to 
demonstrate the technical feasibility of 
the aircraft structure and configuration, 
as well as certain major subsystems re- 
quired in high speed, high altitude en- 
vironment. 

To this amount the House added $52.9 
million, or a total of $223.9 million. The 
committee recommends a total of $491 
million. The additional funds would 
provide a start on the development of the 
reconnaissance sensor aspects of the 
subsystem, as well as of in-flight refuel- 
ing, strike missile, environmental con- 
trol, and autopilot, none of which is pos- 
sible under the present program. The 
full $491 million will also provide for a 
start on new test aircraft in addition to 
the three now in the program. 

The Senate committee listened long 
and attentively to the arguments on this 
issue. The Secretary of Defense did not 
specifically oppose the additional funds 
provided by the House but indicated he 
would restudy the matter. On the other 
hand, a strong presentation was made 
to provide a total of $491 million—the 
amount which the Congress had author- 
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ized for the full development of the 
RS-70 weapons system. Gen. Curtis Le- 
May, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and 
Gen. Bernard Schriever, commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, were 
called before a special session of the 
committee to testify. They did not ask 
to testify, but were called to give their 
personal opinions, as two of the greatest 
experts in the world on strategic retalia- 
tory forces. They had no prepared state- 
ments. What they told us was in re- 
sponse to specific questions. The acting 
chairman asked General LeMay if he 
thought we should put all our depend- 
ence on guided missiles. General LeMay 
replied: 

It has always been the Air Force view and 
my own personal view, too, that we need 
both manned and unmanned systems. All 
of our war gaming has shown that you can 
conduct a more efficient campaign if you use 
both missiles and manned systems. You 
can take advantage of the good points of 
each system and the combination gives you 
a more efficient attack than you would get 
with either one of them alone. 


He was asked what could be expected 
form the RS-70. General LeMay re- 
plied: 

We think it will cover a wide range of tasks 
at various levels of conflict, in which the 
speed of response, discrimination, on-the- 
spot action, flexibility of weapons choice and 
vehicle recovery are of very great importance. 


In reference to the failure to make 
funds available for the full weapons sys- 
tem he was asked to what extent has 
this failure slowed down the research 
and development program. General Le- 
May answered: 

I think the program has been slowed down 
to the extent that it has been delayed by at 
least 4 years. 


General Schriever was asked what part 
of the total program could be accom- 
plished with the funds provided by the 
House. He replied: 

You could just continue the XB program 
which is the three aircraft. We would be 
unable to initiate any of the subsystem 
developments leading to a weapons system 
except carry on to some degree the radar 
which is the reconnaissance part of the 
system. But there are other things that 
have to be added, such as command and 
control. You need to be able to commu- 
nicate from over enemy territory back to 
the home base, for example. You need en- 
vironmental control, the ability to refuel, 
the strike missile—these are some of the 
subsystems that must be gotten underway 
if we are to get to a weapons system. 


He was then asked if the additional 
funds above the House allowance were 
not provided, how much would it delay 
placing the RS—70 into an operational 
availability. General Schriever replied: 

You would be delaying 1 year the deci- 
sion to go toward an RS-70 configuration, 
which would result probably in more delay 
than 1 year in a weapons system because 
there would be a phasedown of the indus- 
trial base. 


The committee was impressed with the 
information submitted by the Air Force 


which indicated that it was essential to 
our continued superiority to have a di- 
versification of our forces to include both 
manned and unmanned aerial vehicles 
since no single weapons system can do 
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the entire job. General LeMay stated 
that in general, diversification provided 
four paramount advantages: 

First, it gives us a flexible or versatile 
capability so that if one method of at- 
tack is rendered ineffective because of 
enemy defenses, we have other methods 
available; 

Second, it forces the enemy to expend 
maximum effort and resources in his 
attempt to defend against all methods of 
our attack; 

Third, it compounds the enemy attack 
problems, both in types and numbers of 
weapons, which in turn enhances the 
ard vability of each of our systems; 
an 

Fourth, the manned systems give us 
a capability to observe and report the 
physical evidence of an enemy’s situa- 
tion. This information is a vital re- 
quirement for the conduct of war. 

That is the record. Senators who are 
interested may find the full discussion in 
the hearings before you. The commit- 
tee was faced with the decision as to 
whether the position of the Secretary of 
Defense, whose opinion we value, was 
correct, or whether we might be jeopard- 
izing the future defense of our Nation by 
further delays in this program. The 
decision of the committee, by an over- 
whelming majority, was to provide the 
funds necessary to implement a complete 
RS-70 weapons system at the earliest 
date possible. You will find a full dis- 
cussion of the RS-70 on page 3 and the 
pages following in the committee report. 

I shall discuss now some other changes 
which the committee has made in the 
House bill. 

AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT AND 
MANAGEMENT 


The House made reductions totaling 
$134 million in three accounts for the 
Navy and Air Force dealing with aircraft 
spare parts procurement and manage- 
ment. This reduction was to encourage 
a thorough analysis of inventory and 
accounting methods, procedures, and 
practices and to eliminate waste and 
excess procurement. The two depart- 
ments requested restoration of the full 
amount. The Air Force flatly stated 
that a reduction such as that contem- 
plated would definitely jeopardize its 
capability to support the aircraft and 
flying hour programs. The Navy stated 
that the proposed reduction would re- 
duce the state of military readiness of 
Naval aviation, create an unacceptable 
level of spare parts, and place such a 
burden upon the newly implemented 
management system that a proper evalu- 
ation of the system cannot be made. 
The committee recommends that the 
funds be restored. 

At the same time, the House made 
reductions totaling $48 million to en- 
courage more competitive subcontracting 
in aircraft and missile programs. Your 
committee has not approved the re- 
quested restoration of half of that sum, 
but in concurring with the House reduc- 
tions, does so with the understanding 
that these reductions are not intended to 
be made in any specific program area but 
generally, in ee of the existence 
of a number of weaknesses in the pro- 
curement process of which lack of com- 
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petitive procedures, especially in the 

subcontracting area, is one. 

The committee has received periodic 
reports from the General Accounting Of- 
fice indicating that improvement is 
needed in virtually all areas of Defense 
contracting. Disturbed by this, the com- 
mittee during the hearings pointed out 
to responsible officials of each of the 
military departments the need for more 
effective controls over procurement. The 
report of the committee strongly urges 
the Department of Defense to redouble 
its efforts to exercise greater supervision 
over contractual procedures in order to 
minimize wasteful procedures. Thecom- 
mittee recognizes the problems with 
which many dedicated Defense officials 
are dealing in this area. It recognizes 
the vast scope of the procurement 
procedure. But it believes that more 
must be done to prevent excess pur- 
chasing, duplicate purchasing, and 
questionable bidding procedures. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrcorp at this point a let- 
ter which I have received from the Sec- 
retary of Defense concerning policies on 
contracting procedures. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 7, 1962. 

Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

Chairman, Department of Defense, Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: I have your tele- 
gram of June 6 relative to the conversion 
of a victory ship to a missile range instru- 
mentation ship. I have also seen your letter 
of the same date to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships on this subject. Please accept this 
letter as the reply of this Department to both 
messages. In addition, I am familiar with 
the specifics of the related problem which 
has been of concern to Senator Hruska on 
a different procurement. 

‘These cases raise two principal issues. The 
first of these has to do with the compliance 
by the Department with the provision, in 
recent appropriation acts, requiring award 
by formal competitive bidding whenever prac- 
tical. The second has to do with the pro- 
priety, in cases where formal advertising is 
not practical but it is possible to buy by 
competitive negotiation, of giving considera- 
tion to late proposals submitted after the 
date specified for the receipt of proposals. 

As we have explained to Senator Hruska, 
the requirement in the appropriation act for 
formal advertising has been expressed in our 
procurement regulations and is being fol- 
lowed throughout the Department. Perti- 
nent excerpts from the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation are attached. We are 
taking steps to provide regular reviews of our 
procurement organizations to assure com- 
pliance. 

It is apparent that, in making over 500,000 
formal contracts in the course of a year, there 
will be cases where the practicality of using 
formal advertising involves borderline judg- 
ments on which there may be disagreement. 
There may be some other cases where simple 
mistakes are made. It is our endeavor to 
assure that mistakes are kept to an absolute 
minimum and that, wherever possible, 
borderline decisions are resolved in favor of 
formal advertising. 

I am informed that the victory ship con- 
version to an instrumentation ship for the 
Pacific missile range involved specialized 
capabilities and required that the working 
plans and detailed designs be provided by 
the contractor. The Navy's specifications 
were of a performance type and it was of 
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concern to the Navy that the successful of- 
feror be of more than marginal competence 
to assure superior design and performance. 
Accordingly, the Navy concluded that formal 
advertising would not be practical and that 
it would be in the Government’s interest to 
handle this procurement by competitive 
negotiation. 

I have now reviewed this decision and con- 
sider that this was a borderline decision. I 
am taking steps with the Secretary of the 
Navy to assure that more of our shipbuilding 
and conversion contracts are handled by 
formal advertising. However, I feel that 
this is a problem which requires very careful 
case-by-case judgments. I can assure you 
of our intention to comply strictly with the 
letter and spirit of the appropriations act 
provision. 

The second issue—that having to do with 
the treatment of late proposals—arises only 
in connection with competitive negotiated 
procurements. It has been our policy, in 
such procurements, to consider late propos- 
als or revisions thereof where to do so would 
be of significant advantage to the Govern- 
ment. The failure of the Bureau of Ships 
to award the victory ship conversion con- 
tract to the Norfolk Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Corp. on the basis of its initial pro- 
posal stems from its compliance with this 
policy. After negotiations had been com- 
pleted, but before award, a price reduction 
was offered by a competitor. Since this re- 
duction was significant, the Bureau of Ships 
determined that it must be considered. Ac- 
cordingly, it offered all bidders an equal 
opportunity to submit new quotations with 
a revised cutoff date. 

This case and several others, which we 
have recently encountered, have clearly 
pointed to a need for an immediate change 
in our procedures for handling late bids in 
competitive negotiations. I have concluded 
that a procedure which normally results in 
the rejection of such bids, while it occa- 
sionally may result in a higher price to the 
Government, will, on the average, reduce 
our costs by assuring that we receive the 
best prices in the original bidding. In ad- 
dition, it will preserve the integrity of the 
competitive system and avoid chicanery or 
the appearance thereof. Accordingly, I have 
directed that our procurement regulations 
be changed immediately to assure that late 
bids in competitive negotiations are re- 
jected. The only exceptions will be where 
the consideration of the late bid would be 
of extreme importance to the Government, 
as where it offered some important technical 
or scientific breakthrough. Such excep- 
tions will require approval at secretarial 
levels within the departments. 

I regret that our present ground rules 
have resulted in the situation you described 
in your telegram. However, since these 
ground rules had been published, have been 
in effect for several years, and governed our 
relations with all bidders in this procure- 
ment, I do not feel that we can waive them 
retroactively. Accordingly, we are proceed- 
ing with the rebidding of this case. You 
may be assured that similar cases will not 
arise in the future. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. As an economy 
advocate in Congress, I am not so san- 
guine as to believe that every dollar in 
this bill will be wisely spent. But I am 
convinced that the programs for which 
these funds are requested are valid and 
necessary to our defense effort. Iam not 
convinced that every one of the 314 mil- 
lion military and civilian personnel in 
the Defense Department is steeped in an 
urge to economize. But I am convinced 
that the leaders of the Department and 
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their assistants are doing all in their 
power to make every defense dollar count 
toward national protection. I believe 
that there are areas, such as I referred to 
in defense procurement, where consider- 
able improvement is needed. It is my 
hope that those in charge will continue 
to do all in their power to improve pro- 
cedures which have as their objective the 
elimination of waste and extravagance. 
FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


In four areas of financial adjustment, 
the House made reductions of $221 mil- 
lion for which the Department requested 
restitution of $110 million. This com- 
mittee has restored these funds as fol- 
lows: Reductions totaling $116.5 million 
were made in the belief that additional 
recoupments could be recovered because 
it was believed that the estimates were 
too low and that additional recoveries 
could be made. The Senate committee 
has restored $40 million of these funds 
as a result of testimony which indicated 
that for the Army, as a general rule, 
additional costs were resulting from in- 
creased labor and material costs requir- 
ing more upward than downward revi- 
sions in prior year contracts. It was 
indicated that in fiscal years 1960, 1961, 
and 1962 to date, increased costs have 
already exceeded canceled obligations by 
about $176 million with the probability 
that approximately another $48 million 
increase will eventuate before the end 
of the year. For the Navy, testimony 
indicated that there currently exists a 
$45 million shortage in the shipbuilding 
account so that, if recoupments not pre- 
viously foreseen do materialize, they will 
be needed to offset this shortage. 

A similar situation exists in regard to 
the so-called generation of free assets 
from reimbursable orders not requiring 
replacement in kind. The House made 
reductions totaling $39.5 million on the 
basis that the budget estimates of free 
assets are less than the amounts which 
will be realized. The Department re- 
quested that $25 million of this total, all 
for the Army, be restored. The commit- 
tee recommends approval of the $25 mil- 
lion restoration, since it was clearly indi- 
cated during the hearings that estimates 
of recovery of free assets from stock 
sales have been overstated rather than 
understated and that past experience 
has shown that the additional funds will 
not materialize. 

In a third area, the House made re- 
ductions totaling $45 million on the 
basis that it was likely that unobligated 
balances will exceed the budget esti- 
mates, and that, even if these estimates 
were to remain firm, the balances were 
considered to be excessive. The Senate 
committee has restored these reductions, 
as requested by the Department. It 
based its action on testimony which indi- 
cated that the unobligated balances are 
planned to support specific programs 
and that all the funds are earmarked 
for these specific programs. In addition, 
some unobligated balances are required 
to insure continuity of contracting ac- 
tivities throughout the year. Thus, the 
committee's action insures the continu- 
ation of programs which otherwise might 
be curtailed. 
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SHIP REPAIR, ALTERATION, AND CONVERSION 


For many years, there has been a 
statutory division of work on new con- 
struction of ships between public and 
private shipyards. No such division has 
previously been in effect in regard to 
the repair, alteration and conversion of 
naval ships. For fiscal year 1963, the 
House, for the first time, imposed mone- 
tary limitations in the bill which, in ef- 
fect, would limit repair and alteration 
work in the appropriation, “Operation, 
Navy” and the conversion work in “Ship- 
building and conversion, Navy” to 65 per- 
cent of the total in each appropriation. 

The committee has approved an 
amendment submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense which would generally 
accomplish the House objective. In a 
new section 540 of the bill it is provided 
that 65 percent of the repair, alteration, 
and conversion of naval vessels shall be 
placed in Navy shipyards and 35 per- 
cent in privately owned shipyards, This 
language permits the Navy Department 
somewhat greater flexibility in admin- 
istering the programs while accomplish- 
ing the same objective as the House de- 
sired. In an additional proviso, the 
committee has included language which 
provides the President with discretion in 
the placement of such orders if it be in 
the public interest. 

I digress to say that both the distin- 
guished Senators from Hawaii have 
asked me about that provision. I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from Hawaii 
Mr. Fone], who wishes to ask a ques- 
tion about the provision in the bill. 

Mr. FONG. As the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia knows, at the navy 
yard at Pearl Harbor there are 9,000 
employees who are deeply concerned 
with respect to section 540 of the bill. I 
ask the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia whether section 540 would give the 
Navy Department greater flexibility 
than the House-passed bill? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It certainly would. 
The bill as passed by the House contained 
a direct limitation of 65 percent, which 
would apparently be 10 percent less than 
the Navy yards are now getting. We 
found that the private yards are receiv- 
ing almost 52 percent of the dollars 
spent. During World War II they built 
up a force of 50,000 employees, who were 
doing Government work. They still have 
50,000 employees, whereas the employees 
in the public yards have been reduced 
by 100,000. There are no private yards 
in Hawaii. The public yard must repair 
all the vessels of the Pacific Fleet. We 
could not bring an injured vessel all the 
way to California, Oregon, or to the 
wonderful Bremerton yard in Washing- 
ton State, for example. So we thought 
it very essential, when in the public 
interest, that the President be given 
this authority and that he be not bound 
by the limitation. So my distinguished 
colleague from Hawaii need not worry. 
The yard will be maintained. It is ab- 
solutely necessary in the public interest 
that the yard be maintained, and the 
bill, as amended, would give the authority 
to the President to do so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish merely 
to add to what the Senator from Virginia 
has said that it was brought home quite 
conclusively to us by Admiral Anderson, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, that he 
believed that the 11 Navy yards were 
essential to be maintained so that in 
time of emergency they would be avail- 
able for use. He believed that the 65- 
35 percent, with authority given to the 
President to change that ratio if he be- 
lived it in the public interest, was not 
inconsistent. He would be able to make 
it possible for the Government to 
carry on and maintain the Navy yards 
so that they might be available in time 
of emergency, and might be used at the 
present time. 

Mr. FONG. Are we to understand 
that the Secretary of the Navy is satis- 
fied with the proviso? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The proviso came 
to us from the Secretary of Defense. 
The Secretary of the Navy told us, not 
publicly, but privately, that he was not 
unduly concerned since the President 
would have the right to make the 
change, and, in effect, that they knew 
the location of the door to the White 
House. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
has read the record of the public hear- 
ings, the Secretary of the Navy went 
even a little further than has been in- 
dicated by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. When a commit- 
tee hearing results in 1,800 pages of 
testimony, one cannot remember every 
line of testimony. But I know that the 
Secretary of the Navy was reasonably 
well satisfied, and if he is better satis- 
fied than I thought, I will stand cor- 
rected. But I do not want him to be 
too well satisfied, because then someone 
on the other side may not be satisfied. 
That is the situation which confronts us. 

Mr. FONG. Does the Senator feel 
that, with the proviso, military consid- 
erations will override fiscal limitations? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In the mountains 
of Virginia, where there were once pri- 
vate mills, there was an old saying: “As 
safe as old wheat in the mill.” 

So far as the yard in Hawaii is con- 
cerned, the Senator is “as safe as old 
wheat in the mill.” The Government 
cannot do without the yard in Hawaii. 
I cannot guarantee that some other yard 
might not be curtailed. However, the 
Secretary of the Navy stated that it was 
essential to maintain all of the yards. 
He felt that their workload would con- 
tinue. It is claimed that the work will 
be increased. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. What I have said 
includes the Brooklyn Navy Yard, one of 
the largest in the Nation. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I wish to express my gratitude to 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Rosertson], the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], and other Senators for the 
great interest they have shown in the 
problem and the way they have handled 
it. I sincerely hope that the solution 
which has been arrived at will be an 
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equitable one to yards like the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. The assurances that the 
Senator seems to have received coincide 
with those I have had informally that 
the program will not interfere with the 
operation of the yard in Brooklyn or re- 
sult in a drop in employment there. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We thought it a 
fair compromise under which both pri- 
vate yards and public yards could expect 
fair treatment. 

What I have said applies also to the 
yard in the State of our distinguished 
friend, the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. THurmonp]. I visited that yard 
about 6 weeks ago. It is not the largest 
in the country, but it is one of the best. 
About 7,000 workers are employed in the 
yard, and it is leading the Nation in 
assembling the Polaris submarine. 
That yard is doing excellent work. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia. I am 
pleased to hear his report. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I 
understand the situation, there is a spe- 
cial assembly of those sponsoring the 
public-owned yards. The idea is to say 
enough to take care of those yards with- 
out arousing any opposition. I do not 
oppose the Navy yards which are pub- 
licly owned. They have a place, and an 
important service to render. They ren- 
der service in a very fine way. But there 
is another side to the picture, which is 
that of the privately owned yards. I am 
thinking primarily of them. 

I am not talking about the large ones. 
Let me ask this question. After all is 
said on the floor, the language the Sena- 
tor has put in the bill means what it 
says, does it not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
The President must say affirmatively 
that it is in the public interest to exceed 
the 65 percent. 

Mr. STENNIS. Otherwise, the Presi- 
dent failing to do that 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The hands of the 
Navy will be tied. In addition to that, 
I was responsible for a letter dated 
June 7 from the Secretary of Defense. 
They had asked for competitive bids on 
$5 million or $6 million on a reconver- 
sion job. The Norfolk Shipbuilding 
Yard got the job after a California com- 
pany could not give bond, as a result of 
which the Norfolk people were the low 
bidder. After the bids were opened, an- 
other company submitted a bid below 
any other bids. We complained about 
accepting bids after they had been 
opened. They were opened, and new 
bids were invited. One of the previous 
bidders then cut $300,000 below any 
other bid, thereby obtaining the con- 
tract. The Secretary of Defense wrote 
me a letter on June 7, saying that, not 
only on advertised competitive bids, but 
also on negotiated bids, would they open 
the bidding, and that the lowest respon- 
sible bidder would get the contract. 
That is a great protection for private 
enterprise. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Except in cases where 
it would not be practicable to do so for 
some reason or other. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Oh, yes. We have 
a general law that, if no bid within rea- 
son is received which is in the public 
interest, all bids can be rejected. How- 
ever, when that is done, it is necessary 
to advertise for bids, and then everyone 
can come in again with full knowledge 
of what everyone has bid before. There 
is no secret about it. So I will say again 
that this is a compromise. It means 
what it says. The President must take 
affirmative action and say that it is in 
the public interest, and both public 
yards and private yards can accept it in 
confidence that both will be protected. 

Mr. STENNIS. This was fought out 
in committee, and it was discussed, and 
several votes were taken on it. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. There was prevailing 
a spirit of arriving at an adjustment, 
without any favoritism to anyone. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is right. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have had the benefit 
of hearing some of the discussion on the 
question of the proviso. I should like to 
say to the Senator from Virginia that, 
coming from a State where in some 
measure we have both problems, what 
the committee recommends seems to me 
to be a fair resolution of what for people 
like myself promised to be an extremely 
thorny subject. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
from Virginia finds himself in exactly 
the same situation in which the Senator 
from New York finds himself. We have 
@ public yard at Portsmouth, known as 
the Norfolk Shipyard, and at Newport 
News we have the biggest private yard in 
the world. So the situation is the same 
as in New York, where there is located 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard and also the 
Bethlehem Yard. They are two fine 
yards. This provision takes care of both 
of them. It is a fair arrangement with 
respect to what is involved, without 
showing any favoritism to anyone. We 
do take the House figure of 65 percent, 
unless the President says otherwise. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope very much the 
Senate will go along with the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the 
Senator. 


RESEARCH GRANTS 


In another area of some controversy, 
the House placed a limitation on re- 
search grants to provide that the in- 
direct costs of such grants shall be 
limited to 15 percent of the direct costs. 
The committee has stricken the amend- 
ment from the bill in the hope that in 
the conference with the House on this 
and other appropriation bills a uniform 
governmentwide limitation on research 
grants may be worked out. In accord- 
ance with this action, a restoration of 
$4 million in the Army and Air Force 
was recommended. 

A number of relatively minor changes 
have been made by the committee. They 
are all described in the report in detail. 
I shall summarize most of them at this 
time and will gladly answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 
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Restorations were made as follows: 

Prepositioning of supplies for the 
Army, $8.5 million; publication of tech- 
nical manuals, Navy, $1.7 million; 
civilian personnel, Marine Corps, $1 mil- 
lion; Defense Supply Agency $5 mil- 
lion; security review functions, $66,000; 
Army repair parts procurements, $10 
million; Sparrow III missile production, 
$4,190,000; shipbuilding administrative 
expenses, $2 million; shipyard modern- 
ization, $6.8 million; C-141 aircraft 
procurement, $10 million; corrosion con- 
trol for Air Force aircraft, $2 million; 
communications improvements, $12.5 
million. 

A minor change placed woven silk 
yarn in the same procurement category 
as cotton and wool. 

HOUSE INCREASES 


-I have already described in detail cer- 
tain House increases above the budget 
dealing with the Army Reserve compo- 
nents and the RS-70. The House made 
other increases above the budget which 
your committee has also approved. 
These include funds for additional T3J-1 
aircraft and Mark 46 torpedoes, an ad- 
dition of $42 million for the man-in- 
space Dyna-Soar program, $2 million 
for a water connection to provide for 
procurement of water for naval and ma- 
rine installations in the Beaufort, S.C., 
area, and $122,000 for the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

This concludes my discussion of spe- 
cific monetary actions. 


GENERAL AND LIMITED WARFARE 


I propose now to provide a brief pic- 
ture of the general objectives of what I 
believe to be our defense policy, and then 
to outline, with the funds already pro- 
vided and those which you are asked to 
pass upon today, how in our military de- 
partments these objectives have been and 
will be attained. 


GENERAL WAR 


First, let me speak to our military re- 
quirements for general and limited war- 
fare. With respect to general war, our 
policy remains as ever: to maintain at 
all times forces fully adequate to deter 
war through our recognized ability to 
destroy any attacker. Let me state for 
the record, after my close association 
with this bill, that there is no doubt in 
my mind that we already have that ca- 
pability. 

However, it is obvious that in the past 
several years the potential character of 
general war has been steadily changing 
as the threat of the large intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles became more 
and more a reality. In response to this 
shift, our own forces have been and are 
being modified, both offensively and 
defensively, as swiftly as possible, with 
enlarged emphasis on those weapons 
systems which could survive an all-out 
surprise nuclear attack. To this end a 
highly sophisticated, protected and ef- 
ficient system of command and control 
of our general war forces has been de- 
veloped so that continuous, uninter- 
rupted command will be maintained 
over our forces. 

With this same objective in mind, a 
substantial increase in emphasis has 
been given to those weapons systems 
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which inherently have a high degree of 
survivability in a nuclear war environ- 
ment. Thus, the Polaris submarine- 
launched missile program has been sub- 
stantially increased as has the program 
for the land-based Minuteman ICBM, 
which lends itself to hardening and dis- 
persal. The number of bombers on the 
15-minute alert has also been increased, 
and will be able to take full advantage 
of the BMEWS warning system. And 
because the B-52 will continue to be the 
mainstay of our manned bomber force 
for some time, the development and pro- 
duction of the Skybolt air-to-ground 
missile has been accelerated. Penetra- 
tion aids for our ballistic missiles, a 
backup for the SAGE system, additional 
Nike-Hercules ground-to-air missiles, 
the continued development of the Midas 
satellite warning system, ASW measures 
and countermeasures—all are additions 
to our general warfare arsenal. 
LIMITED WAR 


An even greater percentage of in- 
creased funds is being provided for 
limited warfare requirements. For a 
number of years this committee fought 
to maintain the strength of the Army. 
I am happy to report that the number 
of combat-ready divisions has been in- 
creased by 40 percent and that two new 
permanent divisions will shortly replace 
the two National Guard divisions which 
are scheduled to return to Reserve status 
in August. Thus, while the strength of 
the Army will fall considerably below 
the 1962 yearend strength, it will be 
substantially above that of the previous 
year. The number of tactical air squad- 
rons in the Air Force has been substan- 
tially expanded to provide air support 
for the Army. A total of about $2.5 bil- 
lion—about the same as for the current 
year—has been requested for Army hard- 
ware. To move the limited war forces 
promptly to wherever they may be 
needed, $500 million has been provided 
for procurement of airlift aircraft. The 
Army’s special forces for guerrilla war- 
fare have been increased. 

The emphasis which has been placed 
on the above items, I am convinced, will 
give us stronger strategic retaliatory 
forces and continental air defense 
forces—and what is fully as important— 
will help them survive a general war 
strike. The modernized general purpose 
forces for limited war, together with an 
expanded airlift, will provide our mili- 
tary forces with the versatility neces- 
sary to present-day conditions. 

And now I shall pass on to the compo- 
sition of our three military departments. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


This bill provides for an Army with a 
yearend strength of 960,000 men. This 
is a substantial reduction from the year- 
end strength of 1,081,100 for the current 
year, which was brought about by the 
calling up of Reserve Forces during the 
Berlin buildup, but it is approximately 
100,000 more than the 857,933 yearend 
strength for fiscal 1961. 

Testimony submitted to our commit- 
tee indicates that Army forces in the 
future will be more flexible and better 
suited to the strategic problems facing 
us in the world today. Army divisions 
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are now preparing for employment un- 
der widely varied conditions of climate 
and terrain. The new ROAD division 
concept enables a flexibility which per- 
mits ready deploying of divisions, and 
task grouping within the divisions, to 
move to any known mission. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1962, 
our forces in Europe consisted of five 
divisions plus two battle groups in Ber- 
lin. At the end of fiscal year 1963, the 
Army will have even greater strength in 
the European theater. 

In the Pacific, we had three divisions 
in the beginning of fiscal year 1962 and 
one separate battle group, located on 
Okinawa. This budget provides for 
strength increases for additional combat 
and support units. 

One of the ever-increasing aspects of 
the Army’s fighting forces is the strate- 
gic Army force located in the United 
States. At the beginning of fiscal year 
1962, the active portion of the Strategic 
Army Forces consisted of six divisions, 
only three of which were active division 
forces maintained at full strength and 
ready for deployment. By the end of 
fiscal year 1963, the Strategic Army 
Forces will consist of eight full-strength 
Active Army divisions, backed up by 
realined reserve component structure. 

This budget also provides for an im- 
provement in the Army’s capability to 
deploy balanced air-ground combat 
forces. This has been initiated with the 
organization of the U.S. Strike Com- 
mand. This joint headquarters has op- 
erational control of combat ready units 
of the Continental Army Command and 
the Tactical Air Command located in 
the United States. One of the problems 
for the strategic reserve has been the 
problem of airlift and sealift. I am 
pleased to report to the Senate that great 
improvements have been made in the 
past 2 years in this area and that we 
are making a substantial improvement 
in this 1963 budget. 

Increased firepower capability is as- 
sured by the procurement of quantities 
of the Davy Crockett, the M-14 rifle, and 
M-60 machinegun and the M-60 tank. 
Self-propelled artillery include the 105 
millimeter, the 155 millimeter, and the 
8-inch howitzer. Continued production 
is planned for the Sergeant, Honest John. 
and Little John missiles, as well as the 
Hawk, Redeye, and Pershing. 

Air mobility will be enhanced with the 
procurement of the Caribou transport, 
the Chinook helicopter transport, and 
the Iroquois utility-transport helicopter. 
Logistical support will be furnished, 
along with other procurement, by the 
5- and 15-ton LARC and the 60-ton 
BARC, all amphibious lighters. 

As indicated above, significant effort 
is being made in the area of limited war- 
fare capability. In this respect the Army 
is placing greater emphasis on research 
and development of such essential items 
as lightweight infantry and artillery 
weapons systems with increased range, 
mobility, and effective firepower. 

The Army is also entering an extensive 
research program to improve its mobility. 
Development continues on aircraft, both 
fixed wing and helicopter, and on all 
types of ground vehicles. Work is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily on several types 
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of high performance, vertical or short 
takeoff and landing aircraft. Among 
these, for example, is a new 4-ton VTOL 
transport, being developed jointly with 
the Air Force and the Navy. In the off- 
road ground mobilization capability area 
for our Armed Forces, the Army is de- 
veloping a small family of difficult ter- 
rain carriers. I cite as an example the 
XM 571, a full-track amphibious sup- 
port carrier. 

The Army is giving increased empha- 
sis on research for special warfare and 
psychological warfare operations and 
chemical and biological weapons. In 
the ballistic missile defense field, notable 
progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of the program of the Nike-Zeus, 
which has progressed from component 
testing to complete weapons system test- 
ing at the White Sands Missile Range, 
leading toward demonstration of the 
system’s full capabilities at Kwajalein 
sometime this year. 

The committee was impressed with 
the Army’s research efforts, both basic 
and applied, and indications are that in 
the fields of weapons and vehicles re- 
search, that very satisfactory strides are 
being made. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Navy, for fiscal year 1963, will show 
an end strength of 665,000, approximately 
the same as in fiscal year 1962. The 
active Marine Corps will remain at 190,- 
000. The fleet will operate for the com- 
ing fiscal year 862 ships, which include 
12 Polaris submarines, 9 of which are 
already operational, and the remaining 
3 will join the fleet before the end of 
fiscal year 1963. 

This bill contains provisions for a 
total of 37 new ships and 35 conversions. 
A list of these is found on page 50 of 
the committee report. In addition to 
the carrier, which I have already dis- 
cussed, it includes one guided missile 
frigate, eight nuclear attack subma- 
rines, six Polaris submarines already 
noted, and four amphibious transport 
docks. 

I would like to speak a moment to the 
conversion program being carried out by 
the Navy. One of the greatest problems 
faced by the Navy in its ship program 
is the continuing obsolescence of our 
Navy ships. The bulk of the fleet was 
built during and immediately after 
World War II. Unless we have a more 
accelerated ship replacement program, 
our Navy faces a great degree of obsoles- 
cence by the year 1970. We have been 
attempting to alleviate the obsolescent 
condition by a conversion program, par- 
ticularly in our destroyer force, by up- 
dating our destroyers through more 
modern propulsion systems and im- 
proved electronic equipment, but even 
this program will ultimately have its 
limitations. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps will 
operate over 7,000 aircraft in the coming 
fiscal year, and I might say in this re- 
spect that the Navy’s procurement of 
fighter and attack aircraft during the 
coming fiscal year will average more 
than one-third higher than the 1960-61 
level. The present bill before you pro- 
vides for 899 new aircraft, of which 863 
will be combat types. The most impor- 
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tant of the new aircraft being added to 
our Navy inventory is the tremendously 
effective F4H Phantom, which our mili- 
tary experts tell us is probably the best 
all-around aircraft in the world today. 
The Air Force is buying this aircraft un- 
der the designation of the F-110, which 
enables the Air Force to have a new air- 
craft without going through an expen- 
sive development program. Other air- 
craft which will be added to the Navy 
inventory this year are F8U-2N Cru- 
sader; the A4D Skyhawk; the A2F-1 In- 
truder, and the A3J Vigilante, which, 
with the F4H, will provide us with the 
world’s most potent fighter attack air- 
craft combination. Also being procured 
in the Navy’s aircraft program are the 
W2F-1 Hawkeye for early warning and 
fighter control; the P3V-1 Orion, the 
turboprop and much-improved patrol 
aircraft; and the S2F-3 Tracker, which 
will give us greater capability in anti- 
submarine warfare. 

The Navy’s request for missiles is up 
sharply from previous years and as a re- 
sult the combat readiness of the fleet 
will be enhanced considerably—the pro- 
curement of such missiles as Sparrow, 
Terrier, Tartar, Talos, Bullpup, Side- 
winder, and Shrike in this 1963 bill 
which more than double that of the 1961 
level. Included in this year’s appropria- 
tions is also money for the procurement 
and production of quantities of the sub- 
marine-launched Subroc missile, which 
will enable our submarines to reach out 
and destroy their targets at greater 
distances. 

In the area of research and develop- 
ment, funds provided in this bill will 
allow the Navy to proceed at an increased 
rate of development. Of particular im- 
portance in this area are the Typhon 
weapon system, which will improve the 
Navy’s defense against airborne threats 
and the long-range Polaris missile, which 
has been mentioned elsewhere in this 
report. 

Large-scale appropriations are recom- 
mended for ASW warfare development, 
which is of necessity classified and can- 
not be set forth in this report to the 
Senate; but as acting chairman of the 
Department of Defense Subcommittee, I 
wish to assure you that the Navy is mak- 
ing great and encouraging strides in this 
area and several fine accomplishments 
can be recorded for the past year. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


For the Air Force the bill places an in- 
creased emphasis on general purpose 
forces. This is reflected in the following 
major ways: An increase of five tactical 
wings, modernization of the tactical 
fighter forces through the procurement 
of F-105 and F-110 aircraft, continued 
development work on the TFX, the initia- 
tion of a development program for a 
mobile midrange ballistic missile, and an 
increased procurement of conventional 
munitions. 

Substantial funds are included for 
KC-135A and KC-135B jet tanker air- 
craft to support the bomber and tactical 
fighter forces. The airlift capability of 
the Air Force will be strengthened con- 
siderably by the completion of the de- 
velopment of the C-141 aircraft and the 
start of procurement in quantity of this 
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aircraft. Also, fiscal year 1963 will see 
the procurement of a number of C-130E 
aircraft to complete transport squadrons 
projected for fiscal year 1963. 

The air defense program of the Air 
Force has been materially strengthened 
during the past year. We still must 
maintain an effective defense against 
manned bombers, since the Soviet will 
continue to have an impressive nuclear 
delivery capability in this area. The de- 
fense system we must maintain consists 
of manned and unmanned interceptor 
aircraft as represented by the F-101, F- 
102, F-106, and the Bomare. To alert 
and control these weapons, as well as the 
Army Nike missiles, we have an exten- 
sive controlling and warning network. 

Programed for ballistic missiles are 
funds to complete the 13-squadron Atlas 
ICBM and the 6-squadron Titan II 
ICBM program and continuance of the 
Minuteman program. 

I would like to report to the Senate 
that our two ballistic missile early warn- 
ing system—BMEWS—-sites are now op- 
erational. This warning ‘system is de- 
ployed to detect ICBM’s approaching the 
United States from polar routes. The 
third BMEWS site, to be located in the 
United Kingdom, is under construction 
and will be operational in the third quar- 
ter of fiscal year 1963. The missile de- 
fense alarm system—Midas—which 
complements the BMEWS, is under de- 
velopment. There is also in this bill 
money for the development of advanced 
sensing equipment and data processors 
to support our space detection and track- 
ing system—Spadats. 

CONCLUSION 


Before I close I wish to express my 
sincere appreciation to the members of 
the subcommittee and those on the full 
committee under the able chairmanship 
of Senator HAYDEN, who have devoted so 
much time, so much effort, so much 
thoughtful consideration to the items 
which make up this bill. It is only with 
their able assistance, their guidance, 
their painstaking analyses that this bill 
has been fashioned as successfully as I 
believe it has. I wish to pay particular 
tribute to the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Russet], who assisted so much 
in our deliberations, and to my very able 
friend, the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], who has sat 
with me through the long hours of hear- 
ings comprising over 1,800 pages of testi- 
mony. The Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS] and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHakK] were also of 
great assistance. I also wish to thank 
the members of our fine staff. 

I wish to impress upon my colleagues 
that this bill is not a partisan bill and 
at no time during its consideration did 
party thinking play a part. For that I 
wish to express my gratitude to the mem- 
bers of both parties who worked so hard 
on the measure. 

I also wish to thank Defense Depart- 
ment personnel for their part in the 
consideration of the bill. The very able 
Secretary of Defense and the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense have always been 
available to assist in consideration of 
problems which have arisen. Their 
broad knowledge and comprehension, 
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their forthrightness, aided greatly in ex- 
pediting the bill. This is also true of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense— 
Comptroller—the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments, the chairman and 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the budget officers of the military 
departments. I also wish to call atten- 
tion to the very capable liaison work 
which Major General Moore has provid- 
ed. To them, and to many others too 
numerous to enumerate, I owe a sincere 
thank you. 

Mr. President, at the commencement 
of this discussion of defense funds, I 
repeated the statement that I made in 
presenting the defense budget last year. 
In discussing the horrendous power of 
nuclear weapons I said: 

There is another alternative, and the 
diplomats of the chancelleries of the world 
will fail their day and generation if they 
do not discover it. 


Last Sunday, I was privileged to at- 
tend the commencement exercises of a 
Virginia school in which I have great 
pride—the Virginia Military Institute. 
Since its founding some 125 years ago, 
its sons have played a notable part in 
all of our wars. In 1917 the entire grad- 
uating class went immediately ‘nto active 
service. In World War II, VMI furnished 
50 generals and admirals, including the 
Chief of Staff of the Army. Last Sun- 
day, I watched 218 members of the grad- 
uating class cross the platform of the 
crowded gymnasium in which the com- 
mencement exercises were being held, 
with a diploma in their left hand and a 
commission in the Armed Forces of the 
Nation in their right. In the event of 
a shooting war they were prepared to 
prove that “Stonewall” Jackson was 
right when he said before the Battle of 
Chancellorsville: 

The institute will be heard from today. 


But the cadet corps of VMI opened 
its commencement exercises by singing, 
in a most effective way, a familiar hymn 
entitled God of Our Fathers, Whose 
Almighty Hand.” While we and our 
NATO allies are spending billions of 
dollars to stay the hand of a possible 
aggressor, the real hope of the free world 
lies in these lines from the VMI com- 
mencement hymn: 

From war's alarms, from deadly pestilence, 
Be Thy strong arm our ever sure defense; 
Thy true religion in our hearts increase 

Thy bounteous goodness nourish us in peace, 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Air Force Chief of Staff 
in their recommendations that the de- 
velopment of the RS-70 bomber and its 
associated systems proceed as rapidly as 
possible. 

This is a highly controversial subject 
for both military and constitutional rea- 
sons. I fully recognize the responsibili- 
ties of the executive branch and the Sec- 
retary of Defense and I commend the 
Senate Appropriations Committee for 
not ordering but more properly urging 
the administration to proceed with this 
vital program. 
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I believe that the people of this Na- 
tion have the utmost respect for the 
impressive progress of the military and 
civilian agency accomplishments in the 
field of unmanned missile development. 
The future holds even greater wonders. 

In spite of these accomplishments, I 
do not believe we are ready to turn over 
our national defense to this inanimate 
system. As General LeMay told the 
committee: “Missiles cannot think, they 
cannot look and report back and they 
cannot be used for other than a single 
purpose.” The day may come when they 
can, but a research and experiment 
process is not a substitute for a weap- 
ons system. 

The RS-70 was programed as the fol- 
Jow-on to the B-52. The development of 
ICBM altered it to be a reconnaissance- 
strike weapon with the capability of fly- 
ing at speeds in excess of mach 2 to 
search out undestroyed targets and de- 
stroy them, if necessary. It is capable 
of carrying missiles and radar to per- 
form functions no missile now or im- 
mediately operational can perform. 

Even if such a weapons system becomes 
operational simultaneous with the pro- 
duction of the RS—70, the companion sys- 
tem would not be inconsistent with mili- 
tary planning which frequently seeks to 
guarantee its capability by side-by-side 
systems. 

The administration has requested $171 
million principally for the development 
and construction of the airframe and 
engines and some work on a bomb-navi- 
gation system and $52 million for de- 
velopment of other essential components. 

The committee additions are designed 
to expedite the development of the radar 
system required and sufficient funds to 
proceed with three aircraft in addition 
to the three planned by the administra- 
tion. 

I urge that the Senate support the 
committee. Over $1 billion has already 
been spent in this program. It should 
not be allowed to go for nought when 
the product of the expenditure has such 
a great defense potential. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Virginia for the magnificent report he 
has made. I commend him and the 
other members of the subcommittee and 
the full committee for reporting to the 
Senate an appropriation bill which will 
adequately keep this Nation prepared. 

To my way of thinking, the first func- 
tion of Congress is to provide for the 
survival of the people and the Nation. 
To do this, it is necessary that we main- 
tain a strong preparedness program; 
that we be ready to cope with any 
emergency which may arise, whether it 
be an emergency of a general nature 
or total war, or whether it be of a 
limited nature. 

I believe that the appropriation bill 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia has presented to the Senate is 
one which will provide the necessary 
equipment and personnel needed to pro- 
tect the Nation. 

I especially wish to commend the 
members of the subcommittee for pro- 
viding for the Reserves. 


June 13 


On page 6 of the report, the commit- 
tee said: 

While recognizing the necessity for mod- 
ernization of the Army Reserve components, 
the committee does not believe that a re- 


duced strength should accompany such mod- 
ernization, 


With that statement, I am in hearty 

accord. It is my judgment that we 
should not now, of all times, reduce the 
strength of the Reserves. I believe that, 
if anything, the strength of the Reserves 
should be increased. I am highly pleased 
that the committee has provided funds 
to maintain the Reserves at the strength 
ren and provided for in the re- 
port. 
I shall not take the time to comment 
on many other aspects of the bill and the 
report—which I could do; I simply wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia for the excellent work he 
and his committee have done. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The high compli- 
ment paid me by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is doubly ap- 
preciated. In the first place, he has had 
military service during war. He holds 
the highest rank of anyone who has ever 
served in Congress; that is, the rank of 
major general in the Reserves. Second, 
he serves on the Committee on Armed 
Services, which is constantly studying 
the problem of military affairs, and 
which has jurisdiction over the author- 
izations which must be made before the 
en on Appropriations can report 
a bill. 

In advocating a strength of 400,000 
for the National Guard and 300,000 for 
the Reserves, and including in the bill 
language to make that strength manda- 
tory, we have in mind that we do not 
wish ever to turn the Nation over to a 
military clique, and that we do not ever 
wish to take the position that only West 
Point, the Naval Academy, and the Air 
Force Academy can furnish officers com- 
petent to lead the Armed Forces in time 
of war. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
first I wish to commend the Senator from 
Virginia for the hard and conscientious 
work which he has applied to the bill. 
As one who has attended most of the 
public hearings and all of the executive 
sessions, I am well aware of the amount 
of work the Senator from Virginia has 
put into the bill. I know the Senate will 
appreciate the remarks he has made this 
morning concerning the measure. I am 
sure the Senator from Virginia and I will 
both agree that behind all of our work 
was the influence, if we will, of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cxavez], who could not be present at all 
times, but whose influence we felt while 
we worked on the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I agree with the 
Senator from Massachusetts. The com- 
mittee had the fuli cooperation of the 
Senator from New Mexico. He could not 
attend all the meetings of the committee, 
but he attended some of them. 

I appreciate the reference which the 
Senator from Massachusetts has made 
to my services. As I said in my remarks, 
I had to depend very much upon the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
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TONSTALL], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL], and other members of 
the subcommittee and the full committee 
in reporting the bill, a bill which we hope 
will meet with the general approval of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Virginia. I invite atten- 
tion to a few oi what I believe are the 
highlights of the bill. 

First, as to the National Guard and 
the Reserves, which the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] has just 
mentioned, and in which he is so much 
interested, the bill provides for a net 
strength for the National Guard of 
400,000 men, and 300,000 for the Re- 
serves. At the same time, the bill con- 
tains a proviso that in making any re- 
alinement of forces in the Army which 
the Secretary of Defense believes may 
be necessary, including realinement so 
far as the National Guard and Reserves 
are concerned, he will maintain the 
number and geographical locations of 
the existing units, so far as possible. 
The committee believes that in that way 
the realinement of the Army and the Re- 
serves can go forward, and that the in- 
terests of the National Guard and the 
Reserves will be protected, so far as the 
geographical locations of the existing 
units are concerned. 

In addition, as has already been fully 
discussed, and as I shall merely men- 
tion, the committee restored $267,100,000, 
so as to provide the full amount recom- 
mended by the Air Force, represented by 
General LeMay and General Schriever, 
for the RS-70. We have provided that 
if the money is not spent for the pur- 
pose stated it may not be spent for any 
other purpose. This item has already 
been fully discussed, so I shall not speak 
further about it. 

Also, as the chairman has pointed out, 
the committee provided that the $514,- 
500,000 which the Defense Department 
recommended be released for any use 
in the military budget this year—which 
was money which was provided for the 
B-52 last year, but not used be stricken 
out, in order that the bill might express 
the will of Congress this year. So the 
committee has provided a new item of 
$514,500,000. 

The House provided another highlight. 
The House placed a restriction of 15 per- 
cent on the overhead costs of research 
work by any institutions, including col- 
leges or other organizations which con- 
duct research. The Senate struck that 
provision because, first, the President 
recommended that it be stricken by the 
Senate; and, second, we found that the 
bookkeeping methods in the various in- 
stitutions varied so much that it was dif- 
ficult to limit the restriction to 15 
percent. So that item has been stricken 
from the bill, and it is hoped that the 
Senate will back the committee’s posi- 
tion as we take the whole problem to 
conference. 

Another highlight is the amount pro- 
vided for maintenance and repair work 
to be done by Navy yards and private 
construction yards. That subject has 
been discussed at length. The Senate 
allowed the House figures of 65 percent 
and 35 percent to stand, but included a 
proviso that the President, in the na- 
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tional interest may change the ratio if he 
believes it is wise to do so. 

Another highlight relates to operation 
and maintenance. The House separated 
the figure into two amounts: first, opera- 
tion and maintenance forces for person- 
nel; and then provided for maintenance 
of the various establishments as a sep- 
arate items. The Department of De- 
fense agreed with the amounts and with 
what the House sought to do, but be- 
lieved the money should all be in one 
account; so the Senate has placed it in 
one account. We then took the amount 
which the House said should be used for 
the maintenance of the various military 
installations and had included the pro- 
viso that the amount should be allotted 
to the local commander for the purpose 
of maintenance of the establishment. 
This may not be diverted for other pur- 
poses if it was intended as an allotment 
for maintenance of real property facil- 
ities. 

Then the Senate committee went for- 
ward with the items for the Polaris 
submarine and for the aircraft carrier, 
for which the House had voted appro- 
priations. The aircraft carrier appro- 
priation amounts to $280 million. I be- 
lieve an amendment to strike that out 
will be offered. That item provides for 
building the aircraft carrier only, but 
does not provide for the necessary ele- 
ments to protect it. But we did approve 
that item, and voted to include the $280 
million appropriation voted for this pur- 
pose by the House. 

Those are the highlights of this ap- 
propriation bill. They have been de- 
scribed very fully by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
in the course of his remarks. 

In addition, I should like to state that 
every year we receive requests from the 
Department of Defense or from the three 
services for reprograming—reprogram- 
ing of procurement, R.D.T. & E., and of 
construction items which have been allo- 
cated previously. I believe there should 
be more careful supervision of that and 
more careful study, so there would not 
have to be so much reprograming. For 
instance, this year the Armed Services 
Committee and the . Appropriations 
Committee have approved a total, up to 
the present time, of $3.7 billion for the 
reprograming of procurement and 
R.D.T. & E. Perhaps the total will be 
more than $4 billion before the end of 
this fiscal year. That is approximately 
20 percent of the procurement, research, 
development, engineering, and test 
funds voted by Congress. Therefore, I 
believe this should be carefully worked 
out, so there would not be all of this re- 
programing. Really this is a diversion 
of funds from that which Congress origi- 
nally appropriated them. That applies 
to real estate and to the procurement of 
weapons and the development of and 
research on weapons. I believe that 
should be more thoughtfully considered 
and studied. 

The committee hearings contain a let- 
ter on this subject from the Secretary of 
Defense. In the letter he says he will 
give more careful attention to it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
paragraph which inadvertently was 
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omitted from the committee report, al- 
though the committee intended to in- 
clude it. Therefore, I call attention to 
it at this time; and certainly when the 
military construction bill is before us, 
I wish to have something on this subject 
in the report, because I believe that the 
money we appropriate should be used 
for the purposes for which we appro- 
priate it, insofar as possible. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUGGESTED REPORT LANGUAGE ON 
REPROGRAMING 

The committee notes with gratitude the 
House comments on the important subject 
of reprograming. This matter was ex- 
plored rather fully in the hearings before 
this committee. It should be pointed out 
that through the device of reprograming 
several billion dollars will be utilized for 
purposes other than that for which they were 
originally intended. 

In a letter to this committee Secretary 
McNamara points out that reprograming is 
@ necessary part of the budget process, and 
with this concept the committee cannot dis- 
agree. However, it is essential if the Con- 
gress is to be called on to make any sort 
of judgment in these matters it must be 
given facts which will permit an intelligent 
decision to be made. 

Inasmuch as the reprograming requests 
are frequently characterized by the require- 
ment of expeditious action, this problem be- 
comes one of concern to the Congress as 
well as the Department of Defense. 

The committee recognizes that this is a 
joint problem and feels that it should have 
the early attention of the Department cf 
Defense and other military services so that 
the future procedures could be evolved. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
those are the highlights of the bill which 
has been reported to the Senate; and I 
hope it will be passed by the Senate with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. First, I should like to 
join the other Senators who have com- 
mended the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Roszertson], the manager of the bill, for 
his leadership, and also the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis], for their assistance in the presen- 
tation of the bill. All of us owe much to 
them and the members of the committee 
for the thorough work they do every 
year in preparing the defense appropria- 
tion bill. And our thanks go also to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the chairman of the subcommittee who 
cannot be here today. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Kentucky. The bill does 
involve a great deal of very important 
work, although it is exceedingly inter- 
esting. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to secure an 
interpretation of the meaning of the 
provision in the bill concerning the Na- 
tional Guard units and the Reserve units. 

I know the Senate committee has fol- 
lowed the House as far as concerns the 
item appropriating full funds to main- 
tain the numerical strength of the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve units as 
itis today. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 
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Mr. COOPER. Is the Secretary of De- 
fense under any duty or responsibility 
to use the funds appropriated and to 
maintain the full numerical strength of 
the guard and Reserves? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As the Senator 
from Kentucky well knows, we cannot 
order the Secretary of Defense to spend 
all the money we appropriate. We have 
allowed a sufficient amount—we did not 
change the amount voted by the House— 
to permit an end strength of 400,000 for 
the National Guard and of 300,000 for 
the Reserves, together with funds for 
training for the Air Force Reserves and 
the Naval Reserves, which are not in- 
cluded in the Senator’s question. Of 
course, the end strength is what is im- 
portant, for the average strength might 
at one time exceed 400,000, and later 
might be less than 400,000. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, I realize 
that the Secretary of Defense cannot 
be compelled to use the money. But is 
it the intention of the committee that 
the Secretary of Defense shall use the 
money to maintain the present numeri- 
cal strength of the National Guard and 
the Reserve units? I believe he should 
follow the expressed intention of the 
Congress and maintain the full strength 
of the National Guard and Reserves. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; and the 
word we use is “shall.” 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Is the Senator from Massachusetts 
able to state for the record any informa- 
tion or statements from the Secretary of 
Defense which indicate his intention to 
follow the advice of the committee? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say 
that although the Secretary of Defense 
did not approve this provision, yet he 
knew that the Senate and the House 
would include it; and certainly he indi- 
cated to us that he would try to live up 
to the provision. But I cannot say af- 
firmatively that he said he would, be- 
cause I do not think he did; I do not 
remember that he did. But certainly 
this was discussed in his presence, and 
was discussed especially in the presence 
of the Under Secretary of the Army, 
Mr. Ailes, whom we questioned very 
carefully in regard to this provision. In 
that connection, the bill includes the 
following provision: 

Provided further, That insofar as prac- 
ticable in any reorganization or realinement 
for the purpose of modernization the num- 
ber and geographical location of existing 
units will be maintained. 


Mr. COOPER. I wish to address my- 
self to that point, also. 

But first I desire to refer to the Na- 
tional Guard. I find the following lan- 
guage in title 32, United States Code, 
section 104, subsection C, dealing with 
the location, organization, and command 
of the National Guard units: 

To secure a force the units of which when 
combined will form complete higher tacti- 
cal units, the President may designate the 
units of the National Guard, by branch of 
the Army or organization of the Air Force, 
to be maintained in each State, and Ter- 
ritory, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and the 
District of Columbia. However, no change 
in the branch, organization, or allotment of 
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a unit located entirely within a State may 
be made without the approval of its gover- 
nor. 


I ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
whether it is his view—that this section 
which I have read, and it was corrobo- 
rated in a telephone conversation I had 
with the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Personnel—that the proposed 
changes in the National Guard cannot 
be made without the consent of the Gov- 
ernor of a State? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; it is my 
understanding that they cannot be made 
without the approval of the Governors. 

Mr. COOPER. But could the Depart- 
ment of Defense refuse to provide funds, 
and thus force the changes it desires, if 
it wished to use so radical a method? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me read 
from the statement the committee pre- 
pared, which I hope will answer the Sen- 
ator’s question: 

The proposed realinement of the Reserves 
and National Guard was a matter which the 
committee considered very carefully. We do 
not, of course, want to prevent the mod- 
ernization of these forces; nor do we want 
to see a number of good units abolished just 
to accomplish a reduction in the strength of 
the total forces, or to provide for a higher 
manning of selected units. The committee 
made it clear in its report that the planned 
reorganization should not impair the mobil- 
ization readiness of the forces involved, 
where it also expressed the hope that no 
State will lose substantial segments of its 
Reserve Forces. Because of the very strong 
feeling of the committee in this respect, it 
recommended the following provision re- 
specting both the Army Reserves and the 
Army National Guard: “* * * That insofar 
as practicable in any reorganization or re- 
alinement for the purpose of modernization 
the number and geographical location of 
existing units will be maintained.” 

This language is a clear expression of the 
views of the committee, and, if adopted by 
the Senate, it will constitute the position of 
this body on this issue. 


That language is now included in the 
bill. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask the Senator if the 
committee had any response from the 
Secretary of Defense or representatives 
concerning the recommendation of the 
committee that the present units of the 
National Guard and Reserve should be 
preserved at their present geographical 
locations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Sceretary 
of the Army, I think, made it clear that, 
if this provision was in the bill, it would 
be a workable provision for the rear- 
rangement or realinement that the Army 
intended for the National Guard and 
the Reserves. It was argued at great 
length, and I think the Senator will 
find in the record of the hearings that 
they do not want to change the geo- 
graphical units in the realinement so 
that there will be a conflict with the best 
interests of the National Guard as we 
know them today. They did not say 
affirmatively they would not do it, but 
that is the inference I got from the 
hearing. 

Mr. COOPER. I would like to dwell on 
this subject 2 or 3 minutes, because it is 
very important. It is important both 
to the Reserve and to the National 
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Guard. It is important to the States, 
and to the security of the Nation. 

All of us agree that a unit whose mis- 
sion is no longer vital and necessary to 
the defense forces, should be reorganized, 
and its mission changed so that it will 
better serve the Nation’s defense needs. 
If the mission of a unit is no longer 
needed—is obsolete—it would be in the 
interest of the defense of the country 
to reorganize and change the mission of 
the unit. 

Nevertheless, the committee has said 
to the Department of Defense, and I 
agree, that the unit can be maintained 
and its geographical location preserved, 
and within these conditions, the unit can 
be modernized and reorganized. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. When the Sen- 
ator uses the words mission“ and re- 
alinement,” I do not want to draw a 
distinction in meaning as between those 
two words; but what the Senator has 
said was the intention the committee 
wanted to carry out. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind about it. So far as it 
was possible to do so, I would say that 
was the expression of opinion of Under 
Secretary Ailes, of the Army, who was in 
charge of this subject. 

Mr. COOPER. Are your comments 
responding to the questions which I have 
asked the Senator about the National 
Guard, applicable also to the Reserve 
units? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. The Re- 
serves were represented at the hearings. 
Most of the questions and colloquys were 
directed especially to the National 
Guard, but there was no question raised 
by members of the Reserve Association 
who were present as to the change in 
the language which is in the bill, which 
was asserted to be workable by Under 
Secretary Ailes. He did not say he fa- 
vored it, but he said he could work under 
it. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
very much for his answers and for his 
interpretation of the provision which was 
written into the bill. I would like to join 
with the committee in their interpreta- 
tion of the provision, and express my 
firm conviction that it is in the interest 
of our national defense and national se- 
curity to maintain the National Guard 
and Reserve units both at the present 
strength and geographical locations, and 
reorganize them where necessary, but 
as the committee desires, and the Con- 
gress desires, holding these units at pres- 
ent strength and location. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That was our 
feeling. 

Mr. COOPER. I hope very much 
these units will be maintained in their 
geographical location. In my own State 
we have a number of National Guard 
companies, or units, and many Reserve 
units. The 100th Reserve Division is on 
duty today at Camp Chaffee, being the 
first one called up. We have 11 National 
Guard companies on duty today. They 
are meeting their responsibilities and 
have helped secure the country since the 
Berlin crisis arose. 

Now it is said that National Guard 
units are Harlan, Barbourville, Williams- 
burg, London, Somerset, and Pineville 
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may be eliminated and perhaps other 
National Guard units and Reserve units 
yet unnamed. 

I oppose the elimination of these units 
and the committee and the vote of the 
Senate will indicate that the Senate and 
the Congress opposes any such action. 
National Guard companies are always at 
the call of the Governor for any contin- 
gency or need in the State. 

I would like to point out another factor 
that is important. The National Guard 
units and the Reserve units have a great 
deal to do with maintaining an interest 
in our Armed Forces, beyond their im- 
mediate mission. Their willingness to 
serve and their demonstrated respon- 
sibility and loyalty to our defense and 
country, contributes to a greater sense 
of responsibility in our country. The 
men who serve are volunteers. They 
are in the Armed Forces because they 
are concerned about the defense of the 
country. ‘They are ready to serve when- 
ever called. I would dislike to see the 
day come when the Department of De- 
fense would cut down the National 
Guard and the Reserve Forces. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I clarify 
one remark? The Senator said some- 
thing about the approval of the Governor 
with reference to the National Guard. I 
answered in the affirmative. As the 
Senator knows, the Governor has no 
direct control over the use of the Re- 
serves. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I yield the floor. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the Appro- 
priations Committee has very heavy re- 
sponsibilities and none more important 
than its duties in connection with the 
defense bill before us. For this commit- 
tee plays a key role in the defense pos- 
ture of our Nation, which serves to pro- 
tect not only America but our friends 
and allies the world over. I wish to con- 
gratulate members of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee for discharging 
their duties so conscientiously and effec- 
tively and for bringing to the Senate a 
much-improved bill over the House 
version. 

The subcommittee of which the able 
and distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia is acting chairman deserves 
special commendation for working long 
and diligently hearing and studying tes- 
timony on our vast defense operations, 
giving careful judicious consideration to 
our Nation’s security needs. 

This bill is by far the largest single 
appropriations bill to come before the 
Senate in terms of dollars, containing 
$48.4 billion in new obligational author- 
ity. Each and every year, defense 
spending comprises more than one-half 
of expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Fiscal year 1963 spending pro- 
vided by this bill will be no exception. 

These billions of dollars constitute the 
price tag we are paying for readiness and 
for peace. We Americans pay this price 
willingly, for we know that without a 
modern, first-class defense establish- 
ment, our very homeland would be in 
jeopardy. 

Mr. President, there are two matters 
contained in this bill to which I shall di- 
rect particular comment this afternoon. 
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One relates to the Army National Guard 

and Army Reserves and the other to the 

Pare ship repair and conversion limita- 
ons. 

I am most pleased with the committee 
action rejecting the administration's 
proposed 58,000 reduction and recom- 
mending instead a 400,000-strength 
Army National Guard and 300,000- 
strength Army Reserve. As I stated in 
my testimony before the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, this is a time 
for our Reserve forces to be strength- 
ened, rather than weakened, particularly 
in view of the very disturbing develop- 
ments in southeast Asia. Regular troops 
of Hawaii’s famous Wolfhound Division 
are already stationed on the front lines 
in Thailand. We in Hawaii certainly 
oppose any reduction in the backup sup- 
port supplied by our Reserve compo- 
nents to our Regular Army Forces in 
Hawaii. 

There can be no mistaking the recom- 
mendation of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. In addition to providing 
the necessary funds and the explicit lan- 
guage for a yearend strength of 400,000 
for the Army National Guard and a 
300,000 Army Reserve, the committee 
specifically provides that the number 
and geographical location of units will be 
maintained throughout the country in- 
sofar as practicable. 

Mr. President, the proposed Guard re- 
duction would have wiped out Hawaii's 
227th Engineer Battalion, the only engi- 
neer unit in our State: We were never 
apprised of what reduction would have 
been made in the Army Reserves. But, 
as an island State and a western defense 
outpost for our Nation in the Pacific, 
Hawaii could not willingly consent to a 
reduction in our Reserve components. 

I heartily endorse the committee ac- 
tion and urge my Senate colleagues like- 
wise to support the committee so that 
our very necessary Army National Guard 
and Army Reserve may have the neces- 
sary strength in these troubled times, 

Mr. President, the second matter to 
which I refer is the allocation of Navy 
ship repair and conversion funds be- 
tween navy shipyards and private yards. 

As the bill was approved by the House, 
it contained dollar ceilings on repair and 
conyersion work in Navy shipyards, 
amounting to 65 percent each of total 
ship repair and ship conversion funds. 
The balance of 35 percent in each case 
was directed by the House bill to be 
awarded to repair and conversion work 
in private shipyards. 

Under the House bill, there is no ques- 
tion that repair and conversion work in 
Navy shipyards would have to be cur- 
tailed and that unemployment in these 
public shipyards would occur. No one 
could give any firm estimates as to the 
resulting unemployment in Navy yards, 
but there was an educated guess that 
overall throughout the country 5,000 
Navy employees would lose their jobs. 

Moreover, the House limitations in ef- 
fect put fiscal ceilings on matters which 
should be decided first and foremost 
from a defense standpoint. 

As I stated in my testimony before the 
Senate Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
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mittee in opposition to the House 65-35 
percent limitations: 


The limiting provisions in the bill ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives make 
real the possibility of forcing the Secretary 
of the Navy to send a ship to a private yard 
for repairs or conversions at a time when, in 
his best judgment, it would be contrary to 
our defense requirements. It is essential to 
our national security that the Secretary of 
the Navy have the discretion to allocate re- 
pair and conversion work on Navy ships, par- 
ticularly those on the combat line, among 
navy and private shipyards. 

Navy shipyards have a purpose beyond 
that of berthing ships. These shipyards 
provide the necessary support for our Navy 
on the seas. They insure optimum perform- 
ance and constant readiness by maintaining 
and utilizing the necessary skilled working 
force and modern facilities to support our 
combat ships. 

We in the State of Hawaii have experi- 
enced firsthand the vital necessity for com- 
bat-ready naval forces. The stepped-up 
tempo of naval activities of other nations 
in the Pacific and the Atlantic demands our 
own ships to be continuously on station. 
As ship-servicing needs grow, the impor- 
tance of our naval bases grows. The con- 
tinuing turbulence in the Asian theater, 
particularly southeast Asia, likewise under- 
scores the imperative need for naval pre- 
paredness in the Pacific, 

Pearl Harbor Naval Base in Hawaii has 
been and is today the hub of our farflung 
naval forces in Asia and the Pacific. Lo- 
cated approximately 2,500 miles from the 
west coast, it is part of our first line of de- 
fense in the Pacific. There are no private 
shipyards adjacent to it. It is conceivable 
that the limitations proposed by the House 
bill would require the Navy, in certain in- 
stances, to send ships needing repairs or 
conversions to the west coast, even though 
such ships were based at Pearl Harbor. In 
this event the closest private shipyard would 
be nearly 2,500 miles away. 

Some possible effects of sending Pearl Har- 
bor based ships to west coast private ship- 
yards are, first, those ships would be unavail- 
able for line duty for a longer length of time 
than if the work were done at Pearl Harbor; 
second, the labor-management situation at 
the private shipyard might be such that the 
ship would not be ready for duty within the 
period called for by the repair/conversion 
contract. This would not be the case at a 
naval shipyard; third, there would be the 
added expense of having the ship proceed 
to and from the west coast and Pearl Har- 
bor; fourth, the problem of adequate billet- 
ing of the men on the ship would have to 
be solved, whereas, at Pearl Harbor there 
are adequate housing facilities available; 
and fifth, the men on board these ships 
would be separated from their families for a 
longer period of time than if the ships were 
to undergo the same repairs or conversion 
work at Pearl Harbor. In view of the in- 
tense service-career program of our Armed 
Forces, this unnecessary separation certain- 
ly would not help the program. 

. * * * > 

I am aware that there is an increase of 
$24 million available for repair/conversion 
work in navy shipyards in fiscal 1963 over 
fiscal 1962. However, there is no assurance 
that this increase will also increase the work- 
loads at all navy shipyards. There is no 
assurance this will increase the actual vol- 
ume of work because increases in material 
and labor costs in fiscal 1963 may offset the 
added dollars. 


Since I testified, Mr. President, I have 
learned that all $24 million of this in- 
crease is for conversion work. I am also 
informed that half of this amount is 
destined for purchase of electronic and 
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other equipment from outside suppliers 
and will not generate employment in 
navy shipyards. Only $12 million are 
slated for work in navy shipyards. 

I further told the Appropriations Sub- 
committee: 

Any reduction in force resulting from a 
lower workload because of the 65-percent 
limitation would work great hardship on the 
Pearl Harbor employees and their families. 
Hawaii's isolation from other land areas 
precludes our unemployed from readily 
migrating to other areas in search of jobs. 

Forced layoffs might well result in loss 
to the Navy of specially skilled personnel, 
many of whom had to be recruited earlier 
from our sister States. The Navy might face 
great difficulty in recruiting specialists in 
the future. 


Mr. President, while I would have 
preferred complete elimination of the 
65-35 percent provisions of the House 
bill, I believe the language proposed by 
the Defense Department and approved 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee 
as section 540 of the pending bill con- 
stitutes a practical and workable com- 
promise, which, if properly administered, 
will maintain our naval shipyards such 
as Pearl Harbor at A-OK readiness and 
in “Go” condition to meet the repair 
and conversion need of our Pacific Fleet. 

Section 540 does two things. First, it 
applies the 65-percent limitation to the 
combined total ship repair and ship con- 
version funds provided in the bill. The 
House limitation applied to each of these 
totals separately. The Navy Department 
will have more flexibility under the 
Senate committee provision to allocate 
ship repair and conversion work be- 
tween private and navy shipyards, for 
it will have only one ceiling to bump up 
against instead of two. 

The second feature of section 540 pro- 
vides the President with leeway in which 
to exceed these limitations when defense 
considerations require it. Specifically, 
section 540 provides that if determined 
by the President to be inconsistent with 
the public interest based on urgency of 
requirement, capability, and economy of 
performance to have such vessels re- 
paired, altered, or converted as required 
above, such work may be done in navy 
or private shipyards” as the President 
may direct. 

Under this proviso, as I understand it, 
if urgency of requirement, capability, 
and economy of performance call for as- 
signing work to a navy shipyard or pri- 
vate shipyard, the President may order 
such assignment of work even if the cost 
would result in exceeding the 65-percent 
or the 35-percent limitation. 

I have discussed section 540 with both 
the chairman of the Defense Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Virginia, and the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. I have been 
assured by them that the committee was 
quite cognizant of the need at Pearl 
Harbor Navy Shipyard, that the com- 
mittee intended to allow the Navy flex- 
ibility in allocating ship repair and con- 
version work, and that the committee 
believes section 540 permits the admin- 
istration to make its decisions consistent 
with our Nation’s defense requirements. 
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Mr. President, with such assurances, 
I am encouraged that the Pearl Harbor 
Naval Shipyard will continue to keep our 
Pacific Fleet ships in shape for early line 
duty and that Pearl Harbor. Shipyard 
does not face a drastic slash in workload 
or unemployment. I am. further en- 
couraged by information which I have 
just obtained from the Navy Department 
which shows no substantial change in 
ship repair and conversion work esti- 
mated for Pearl Harbor in the coming 
year, compared with the current fiscal 
year. 

Although the committee did not 
recommend complete elimination of the 
65-35 percent division of ship repair and 
conversion work, the language suggested 
by the Defense Department and approved 
by the committee is a reasonable com- 
promise and gives sufficient fiexibility in 
the use of funds and in the allocation 
of repair and conversion work. 

Administration of the provision rests 
with the Navy Department and the Pres- 
ident, who I am confident recognize the 
vital importance of Pearl Harbor Navy 
Shipyard in repair and conversion work 
for our Pacific Fleet. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I strongly 
support the Appropriations Committee 
on section 540 and urge the Senate to 
approve the language as is. Assuming 
the Senate approves section 540, I 
strongly urge the Senate conferees to 
stand firm in insisting on this provision 
in conference with the House. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I want 
to compliment the members of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee for the 
time and dedicated effort which has been 
given to the hearings and reporting of 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1963. 

I especially want to commend the com- 
mittee for including language in the bill 
which will prohibit the Secretary of De- 
fense from slashing the National Guard 
and Reserve Forces of our Nation. The 
specific language pertaining to the Na- 
tional Guard provides That the Army 
National Guard will be programed to 
attain an end strength of 400,000 in 
fiscal 1963: Provided further, That inso- 
far as practicable in any reorganization 
or realinement for the purpose of mod- 
ernization the number and geographical 
location of existing units will be main- 
tained.” 

The bill also contains a similar pro- 
vision stabilizing the Army Reserve per- 
sonnel at 300,000 men for fiscal year 
1963. 

If the Senate approves these provisions 
in the appropriations bill, and the House 
concurs in this action it will prevent the 
decimating of the Guard and Reserve 
Forces now stationed in the various 
States throughout the Nation. For in- 
stance, in the State of Utah, if the ad- 
ministration’s decision were to become 
effective it would result in the abolition 
of 6 National Guard units, the closing 
of at least 3 armories, and the dis- 
placement of 550 Utah guardsmen be- 
cause their units would be abolished. 
The situation in Utah is typical of what 
would occur in other States unless the 
Congress approves the language written 
into the Defense appropriation bill. I 
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therefore, urge my colleagues to approve 
these important provisions which are 
contained in title I of H.R. 11289 as 
amended by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I would also like to com- 
mend the committee for the action 
which it has taken to strengthen our de- 
terrent weapons systems. Funds are 
contained in the bill for both conven- 
tional weapons and to increase our ar- 
senal of missiles. Utah is playing a 
major role in the production of several 
of the new missiles to be used by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. For in- 
stance, the Army’s Sergeant missile is 
produced entirely in Utah, and a major 
part of the Navy’s Polaris, and the Air 
Force’s Minuteman missiles are pro- 
duced in Utah. Funds for all three of 
these missiles are contained in the fiscal 
year 1963 appropriations bill. 

Funds are also contained in the bill 
for the Skybolt, which is the Air Force’s 
newest and most promising air-to- 
ground missile. Hill Air Force Base in 
Utah has been assigned the depot main- 
tenance responsibility for this new mis- 
sile which is fired from a B-52 in flight 
and has a speed of 9,500 miles per hour. 
The Defense Department is now review- 
ing contractor proposals for production 
of the Skybolt, and we in Utah are hope- 
ful that one or more of the components 
for this new missile will be produced in 
the Beehive State. 

Since the administration scrapped 
plans for the development of a mobile 
Minuteman system, the Defense Depart- 
ment has been considering a new highly 
mobile missile which could be mounted 
on trucks, vessels, or other conveyances. 
From studies which have evolved, the 
Air Force has been given the mission to 
initiate development of a mobile mid- 
range ballistic missile—-MMRBM—and 
the appropriations bill now before the 
Senate contains $80 million in funds to 
proceed with studies of this new weapon 
system. This missile is also of particular 
interest to me since several contractors 
have submitted proposals to construct 
components of the MMRBM in Utah, 

Funds for advanced development of 
several projects which have potential ap- 
plication for both military and space use 
are contained in the bill. One of these 
projects in which I have been particu- 
larly interested is the development of an 
aerospace plane, which offers a possible 
one stage to orbit and return space vehi- 
cle, capable of taking off from a stand- 
ard B-52 runway, performing a space 
mission and returning to a routine air- 
field landing. The Marquardt Corp., 
which developed the revolutionary ram- 
jet engine used on the Bomarc, the Red- 
head Roadrunner and other missiles, is 
particularly interested in the aerospace 
plane and has been doing research work 
on this concept for some time. This 
company has its major production plant 
and test facilities in Utah, located in 
Ogden and Little Mountain. 

There are many other important sec- 
tions in the Defense Department Appro- 
priations bill which deserve discussion, 
and I am sure these will be taken up by 
the distinguished chairman and mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee. 
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I urge the Senate to approve the bill 
and especially those sections which I pre- 
viously mentioned pertaining to the 
preservation of our National Guard and 
Army Reserve Forces. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the indulgence of the Senator? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall be delighted 
to yield to the Senator from Mississippi 
in just a moment. 

First, I call up my amendment identi- 
fied as ‘“‘6-12-62—A,” and I offer it as 
substitute for the pending amendments 
offered by the minority leader. I also 
ask unanimous consent that the two pro- 
visions of the amendment, referring to 
different portions of the bill, be con- 
sidered en bloc. Finally, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the reading of the amend- 
ments will be dispensed with. 

The amendment, offered by Mr. Prox- 
MIRE, is as follows: 

On page 36, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“$3,776,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,456,000,000”. 

On page 37, line 2, strike out “$491,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 8171, 000, 000“. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin that the amendments be 
considered en bloc? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object to the Sen- 
ator’s unanimous-consent request, I shall 
not object if he answers my question. 
Does the Senator from Illinois approve 
of the suggestion? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. My amendments 
are somewhat different from those of the 
Senator from Illinois, which are being 
considered en bloc. My request is to 
meet a strictly technical situation. The 
Senator from Ilinois asked that his 
amendments be treated en bloc. I con- 
sulted with the Parliamentarian. He 
suggested that my amendments be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall not ob- 
ject, but I wanted to call attention to 
this matter because the Senator from 
Wisconsin has asked unanimous consent 
to substitute his amendments for the 
pending amendments of the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin did not ask to substitute his 
amendments for those of the Senator 
from Illinois. I am calling up my 
amendments as a substitute. Then I am 
asking unanimous consent that the pro- 
visions in my amendments be handled 
en bloc, as the Senator from Illinois did, 
because, according to the Parliamen- 
tarian, it is necessary to handle it that 
way. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I gather that the 
substitute is in order. Is that correct? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The amendments 
will be considered en bloc. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
My remarks will be very brief. 

First, I commend very highly the 
splendid work of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
with reference to the handling of the 
pending appropriation bill. The com- 
mittee owes the Senators a special debt 
of gratitude for the endless days and 
nights they spent in taking testimony 
and working out this bill and considering 
and weighing and evaluating the testi- 
mony of the various witnesses and their 
contributions to the committee. Their 
work is always good, but it has been out- 
standing this year. 

Of course, we miss our good friend 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], who 
attended some of the hearings, but could 
not carry the heavy load this time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator for his references to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it is appro- 
priate to direct attention to the fact 
that the amendment I offered makes 
$171 million the ceiling for the RS-70 
purpose. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin makes it a floor, 
and they could add to it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is exactly 
correct. That is a proper distinction. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The administration 
requested the $171 million figure, so I 
have set the ceiling at $171 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to add a further word. I think at this 
time, in connection with the colloquy 
between the Senator from Kentucky 
IMr. Cooper] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], it will 
be helpful to read the provision in the 
bill, beginning on page 4, with reference 
to the Army Reserve. This will fill out 
what the Senators have said for the 
Recorp. The language is as follows: 

Provided, That the Army Reserve person- 
nel undergoing paid drill training and paid 
from this appropriation shall be maintained 
at an end strength of not less than three 
hundred thousand for fiscal year 1963: Pro- 
vided further, That insofar as practicable in 
any reorganization or realinement for the 
purpose of modernization the number and 
geographical location of existing units will 
be maintained. 


A similar provision is to be found on 
page 6 with reference to the Army Na- 
tional Guard. 

The National Guard and the Reserve 
are being treated identically the same 
under the terms of the bill. This would 
make mandatory the spending of money 
up to an amount which would pay these 
men on that basis for the increased 
amount of drill. That is the same pro- 
vision which was in the law last year. It 
is not in the bill for the current fiscal 
year, because when we passed the bill 
last year there was a program of calling 
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up the National Guardsmen and calling 
up the Reserves, increasing the program 
all the way around. 

This would reiterate what has been 
done heretofore with reference to the 
end strength of the units. It would per- 
mit realinements.. It would permit a 
change of units which are obsolete. The 
end strength, however, would have to 
remain at the levels stated. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thought the actual 
quotation would be appropriate. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate that. I 
know it can be said that we are interested 
in this only because there are units in 
our States. 

Mr. STENNIS. That could be said, 
yes. 

Mr. COOPER. It might be said that 
men in these units write us and wish 
to have the units maintained. I shall 
not say that does not have any influence. 
However, considering the long service 
of the Senator from Mississippi on the 
Committee on Armed Services, and also 
his contribution as a member of the Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee which deals with the Defense De- 
partment budget, I should appreciate 
very much having in the Recorp the 
Senator's view as to the value of main- 
taining the National Guard and Reserve 
units not merely because certain units 
happen to be located in our States, but 
with respect to the value they have for 
the total defense of this country. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for the implied compliment in his ques- 
tion. I was going to address the Senate 
quite briefly on that very point. 

I add, it is with a sense of gratifica- 
tion I join in support of the funds for 
the 700,000 men for the National Guard 
and Army Reserve units. I fully support 
providing the necessary dollars to carry 
out that program. 

I think the Berlin callup has been the 
most convincing peacetime demonstra- 
tion, by all means, that we have ever had 
as to the value of our Reserve program 
and our National Guard program. 

As I said on this floor a few months 
ago, I visited Fort Polk, La., where there 
are 21,000 men under arms. Every per- 
son there, from the privates to the gen- 
eral in command, was a member of a Re- 
serve or National Guard unit. These 
men were taken from their homes, from 
their businesses, from their professions, 
away from their families, on very short 
notice last September and October. 
They were actually welded into a formi- 
dable fighting unit with strength. They 
passed very high and exacting require- 
ments. 

General Clay told us in a session not 
long ago that the so-called Berlin call- 
up—the bringing of the reservists and 
National Guardsmen into service, con- 
sidering the way their families backed 
them up, the way Congress backed them 
up, the way the President backed them 
up, and the way people throughout this 
Nation backed them up—was felt like an 
electric shock in Berlin, in Western 
Europe, and within the walls of our 
adversaries. There was testimony in 
abundance from others who were in a 
position to know the situation. 
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I do not think there is any doubt that 
this was one of the finest demonstra- 
tions of the value of the Reserve and 
National Guard units we have ever had. 
It proves the need for them and the fact 
that the program works out in prac- 
ticality. These men and their families 
deserve a great deal of credit. 

The continuation of this program will 
also be what the Senator from Missis- 
sippi believes is the avenue of military 
training and utilization of talent where- 
by we can get the most for our defense 
dollar. It is possible to provide for ap- 
proximately five reservists or guards- 
men for the same amount required to 
provide for one Regular serviceman. 

As has been demonstrated, in a very 
short time these men are ready to go, 
ready to utilize their training and their 
talents. 

Those basic conditions are behind the 
support, both of manpower and of 
money, for the Reserve and National 
Guard units. I think this expression by 
the Congress will be not only the equiva- 
lent of a mandate to the Department of 
Defense to carry on this program but 
also an expression of appreciation for 
what has been done, as well as the fur- 
ther challenge to the men in these Re- 
serve and National Guard units. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator, though I hope briefly, be- 
cause I am on borrowed time myself. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the 
Senator. I wished to ask the Senator 
whether there is any substantial change 
in the budget estimate for this program 
this year compared to last year. 

Mr. STENNIS. Considering the fig- 
ures which are in the bill now before 
the Senate, there is not any substantial 
change, except for the changes which 
were caused by the Berlin callup. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
will allow me to do so, I wish to thank 
him for his support of the Army Na- 
tional Guard, Air National Guard, and 
Reserve units in this country. I think 
it is most unfortunate that these groups 
have come under an attack by the De- 
fense Department. I feel certain that 
they have come under this attack with- 
out any real knowledge on the part of 
those who attack of what they are at- 


king. 

I should like to back up what my 
good friend from Mississippi has said. 
This is the first time I know of in his- 
tory in which Reserve units have been 
able to be used to back up American 
foreign policy. 

One thought which the Russians have 
held most strongly, more than any other 
in the field of the military, has histori- 
cally been that the United States was 
not equipped to fight a war immediately; 
that it would be necessary to delay at 
least 6 months and perhaps a year. 

Mr. President, I speak as one who has 
been in the Reserve movement for nearly 
33 years. In the past 5 or 6 years we 
have seen the National Guard, both 
ground and air, and the Reserve— 
ground, air, and Navy—come of age, one 
might say. 

Those units which were called up in 
the Berlin crisis demonstrated to Mr. 
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Khrushchev more thoroughly, I think, 
than anything else the President could 
have done, that we are ready to fight 
if he is ever foolish enough to wish to 
do so. I speak with more knowledge of 
the Air National Guard than of the 
ground National Guard, but these units 
were all ready to go into combat. The 
Air National Guard units, for example, 
flew 200 F-84 jet aircraft across the 
North Atlantic without a single accident. 
Every single aircraft of the Air National 
Guard which moved overseas moved 
overseas without an accident. To my 
knowledge, only two fatalities have been 
suffered by the Air National Guard since 
they were called up in the Berlin crisis, 

The ground National Guard was ready 
to go into combat, into the front line, 
almost immediately, which I know sur- 
prised many frontline commanders in 
NATO. 

Mr. President, I could not let this op- 
portunity go by without thanking my 
good friend who serves with me on the 
Committee on Armed Services, who does 
such an admirable job, for the state- 
ments he has made today. I am sure 
the Department of Defense acted more 
from ignorance than it did from facts. 
If anything is needed today, I believe 
it is the expression of encouragement 
to the Reserve and National Guard units, 
in the form of available money and par- 
ticularly in the form of new equipment. 
I am hopeful that the Congress—the 
Senate and the House—will follow this 
program through and will carry on the 
tradition of keeping a strong Reserve. 

I might bring one final point to the 
attention of the Senate. No nation in 
the history of the world hase ever been 
able to maintain a full-strength mili- 
tary. Nations have always had to de- 
pend upon their reserves. The European 
reserve system has always been better 
than ours because their young men are 
required to spend periods of time in ac- 
tive service, whereas through one loop- 
hole or another the young men of our 
country have been able to avoid it. Up 
to the provisions of the Reserve Act of 
1951, followed by the act of 1955, we have 
never really provided any incentive for 
them or any basic training to be obtained 
by them. If we obtain that ability I am 
very hopeful that the Congress in its 
wisdom will instruct the Secretary of De- 
fense that, in the wisdom of Congress, 
the Secretary is very foolish even to sug- 
gest that we cut back this very neces- 
sary and powerful army of our defense. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator 
for his remarks and for his fine support 
of the Reserve and National Guard pro- 
gram, in which he has been consistently 
active. In all the services most of the 
Regulars have neglected the Reserves in 
their thinking. When there comes a 
division of the dollar, naturally the 
Regulars are looking after their own pro- 
grams. Congress has stood up and 
fought the battles for recognition of the 
Reserves as well as equipment and facili- 
ties. The National Guard must beg for 
a little facility for National Guard sum- 
mer training that would cost, for ex- 
ample, only $100,000. 

Recently I spent a day and a half at 
Camp Polk in Louisiana. I visited many 
of the units there. I visited a medical 
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unit which was being led by one of the 
foremost doctors in my State. The unit 
had equipment and facilities, and could 
perform battlefield operations, if neces- 
sary. It was prepared to make blood 
transfusions and do everything that 
goes with a major medical operation. It 
is in a high state of preparation. It has 
an excellent rating. By the way, the 
unit is rated by the Regulars. 

I found at Camp Polk artillery bat- 
talions of various kinds. I do not know 
the proper term to use, but they had ex- 
cellent ratings. I met with a number of 
those men and I was amazed at the 
available talent. There were among 
them noncommissioned officers who 
were young businessmen, insurance 
agents, clerks in stores, and owners of 
farms. They were leaders in their com- 
munities. They were men of the very 
highest order of intelligence one could 
find. Those elements are of great value 
in the Reserve and National Guard 
programs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield briefly, since I 
am speaking on time yielded to me by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. I commend him for the 
position he is taking, which is not new to 
him. He has been taking that position 
through the years in support of both the 
Air National Guard and the whole Na- 
tional Guard, and also the Reserves. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I also associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], who for so long has been a 
distinguished officer in the Air National 
Guard. 

Judging from my mail through the 
years, from National Guardsmen in par- 
ticular, a question of morale is involved 
in the issue which is now being discussed. 
The National Guard has felt throughout 
the years, and feels this year, that there 
is insufficient appreciation on the part of 
the Regular Establishment of what the 
National Guard is doing for our country. 
I invite attention to the fact that it re- 
quires a patient, dedicated, and patriotic 
type of fortitude to render years of serv- 
ice in the National Guard and in the Re- 
serve. They are to be commended, 
helped, and sustained by the Congress in 
every way we can do so. 

The remarks being made today on the 
floor of the Senate and the action of the 
committee in this regard are all in sup- 
port of an effort which is made not only 
in time of war but generally in time of 
peace, when the men in the National 
Guard and Reserve have something else 
to do, as we all have, They are making 
a real and constant sacrifice for our 
country. 

I think we should encourage them and 
do things that will contribute to their 
morale rather than to give encourage- 
ment to what seems to them—and, I 
must say, at times to me, to be a lack of 
appreciation on the part of the Regular 
Establishment for the dedicated services 
that are rendered through the years of 
peace by both officers and noncommis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel. I thank 
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the Senator warmly for the fine position 
which he has taken uniformly and con- 
tinues to take today. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his remarks. I agree 
with him wholeheartedly. Without 
doubt the response of the Reserves and 
the National Guardsmen, their families, 
their communities, and the people 
throughout the Nation during the Ber- 
lin crisis was the real message that was 
heard in the Kremlin. When the Berlin 
crisis arose, we had nuclear weapons and 
missiles that we could have dropped over 
there, but we could not use them. We 
had strategic airpower with bombs 
enough to have blown a nation almost 
off the map. We could not use them. 
We had to obtain ground forces. We 
put the Reserves in action. They filled 
out the picture; and, at least tempo- 
rarily, the action produced results. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Srennis], the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER], and the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hotianp], all of whom have spoken in 
regard to the National Guard and the 
Reserve units. 

The Senator from Florida and I have 
both served as Governors of States in 
which we had an opportunity to become 
very closely associated with the mem- 
bership of the National Guard. As has 
been mentioned, the quality of those 
who are willing to give of their time is 
high. I commend the committee for the 
action it has taken, which I am hope- 
ful and confident will be sustained by 
the Congress. 

I hope that the Regular Establish- 
ments of our military service will seri- 
ously consider giving further additional 
recognition to the National Guard and 
Reserve units, to which I think they are 
entitled because they are very important 
parts of our national defense. As was 
well brought out, they played a strategic 
and important part in the Berlin crisis. 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
I observe that the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. BusH] is in the Chamber. He 
and I have had several conversations in 
the committee about the economy of the 
Reserve. The proposal is really an eco- 
nomic measure. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has been concerned about that 
subject. He and I have discussed it 
many times in the committee. We 
agreed that the dollar went further when 
it came to manpower and readiness in 
the Reserve programs than in any other 
field, even though we must also have the 
other program. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator knows 
my situation. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am sure that 
the Senator from Wisconsin will be kind 
enough to yield additional time. I 
thought it might be of interest to Sen- 
ators present in the Chamber today to 
know about some of the organizations of 
the National Guard which are returning 
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to the United States from oversea as- 
signments. 

There is the 16ist Fighter Group, 
which is returning from Ger- 
many. That group included the 197th 
Fighter-Interceptor Squadron. The 
commanding general of the 17th Air 
Force, under whom those men served, 
was a classmate of mine in school. He 
told me that never in his life had he 
been so pleasantly surprised with the 
high quality of men as he was with that 
displayed by the Arizona National Guard 
and the other units that came with 
them. 

Also returning from Ramstein is the 
134th Fighter Group, including the 151st 
Fighter-Interceptor Squadron, which is 
based at McGee-Tyson Airport, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Returning from Moron, Spain, is the 
169th Fighter Group, including the 157th 
Fighter-Interceptor Squadron. They 
are based at McEntire Air National 
Guard Base, S.C. 

There is the 108th Tactical Fighter 
Wing, including elements returning from 
Chaumont, France. They are from 
McGuire Air Force Base, N.J. 

There is the 117th Tactical Recon- 
naissance Wing, including elements from 
Chaumont and Dreux, France, which 
are based at Sumpter Smith Air Na- 
tional Guard Base, Birmingham, Ala. 

There is the 131st Tactical Fighter 
Squadron which is returning from Phals- 
bourg, France. They are based at 
Barnes Field, Westfield, Mass. 

I could continue to list the returning 
units. Today one of the most excep- 
tional jobs in the callup is being done 
by some California outfits. There is the 
146th Air Transport Wing, which in- 
cludes many weather flights, three of 
which have been overseas. The 131st 
Weather Flight has been in Phalsbourg, 
France. The 163d Weather Flight has 
been in Chambley, France. The 164th 
Weather Flight has been in Etain, 
France. 

These young men are flying C-97's on 
daily missions of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service to the Far East. They have 
given up their jobs as doctors, lawyers, 
and successful salesmen. The command- 
ing general, a close friend of mine, is a 
west coast businessman, the manager of 
Newsweek. I am happy to say that 
Newsweek magazine, in appreciation of 
his services and the services of other 
men, has continued him on the payroll 
while he is in the service. This is one 
of the greatest experiences in the Trans- 
port Service, where, on D-1 plus about 
3 we estimated that we would be 
some 20 percent deficient in transport 
capability. Through our National Guard 
Air Service this deficiency has been ma- 
terially reduced. Under the experience 
that will be applied in the future, this 
deficit can be further reduced. 

In closing, I say to Senators that late 
yesterday afternoon I made remarks on 
this entire subject. They start at page 
10206 of the Recorp. Of particular in- 
terest to Senators would be the table 
starting at page 10210 and going through 
page 10214, showing the Air National 
Guard units, when they were called, and 
when they will be released. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
article entitled “Guardsmen Eagerly 
Await Return to Valley of Sun,” written 
by George Ridge and published in the 
Arizona Republic of June 10, 1962, deal- 
ing with the prospective return to Sky 
Harbor, in Phoenix, Ariz., of the 197th 
Fighter-Interceptor Squadron, hereto- 
fore stationed at Ramstein Air Base, 
West Germany. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GUARDSMEN EAGERLY AWAIT RETURN TO VALLEY 
or Sun 
(By George Ridge) 

RAMSTEIN AIRBASE, WEST GERMANY.— 
“Valley of the Sun, here we come,” shouted 
one member of the 197th Fighter-Interceptor 
Squadron when the word came that the unit 
will be returned to Sky Harbor in Phoenix 
as soon as possible after June 20. 

First Lt. John C. Iovinelli, a pilot, just 
about summed up the squadron feeling when 
he called Europe “an education in itself.” 
But he added, “I will be happy to return to 
college.” 

“It’s been great and I enjoyed it,” said 
Capt. Val H. Sklenar. “I wouldn’t have 
missed this tour for the world. But now 
that we've been given the date, I’m ready to 
go home.” 

A2c. Larry A. Nathanson will return to his 
business administration studies at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

“I feel we had a job to do and we did it,” 
he said. “Now I'm ready to go home.” 

The Air Force announcement said specific 
dates for the return will depend on the 
amount of time needed and the availability 
of transportation. 

The 197th, recalled last October during 
the Berlin crisis, has been stationed here 
since mid-November. 

Flags of all NATO nations fly in front of 
the headquarters building, but the only one 
visible from the flight line belongs to the 
State of Arizona. 

How do the men from the Valley of the 
Sun feel about their sudden recall and 
transfer to Ramstein? 

“Now that winter is over, we're begin- 
ning to enjoy life,” said Lt. Col. Thomas H. 
Barnard, commander of the 197th. 

Ramstein is situated in the rolling, pine- 
covered hills near Kaiserslautern and the 
months from December through March 
feature brisk temperatures and lots of snow. 

The area around Kaiserslautern, or 
K-Town as it is known to GI's, houses the 
largest U.S. military complex in Europe. 

Surrounding the city are some of the 
loveliest woods and lakes of Germany. An 
hour's drive away to the east is the Rhine 
River and the university city of Heidelberg. 

Travel seems to have been the major of- 
duty ambition of the men of the 197th. 

“I’ve been to Paris and pretty well ex- 
plored Germany,” says Alc. Philip Schwab, 
who worked as a butcher in Phoenix and now 
is assigned as a cook at Ramstein. “Paris 
and Germany are different,” continues 
Schwab, “but there’s no place like home.” 

The 197th has run tours to castles and 
other scenic attractions around Ramstein, 
and excursions all over Europe were offered 
through the service clubs. 

One member of the Copperheads even 
gained a measure of fame while on tour. 

When Sgt. Ronald G. Hendricks appeared 
on the ski slope at Berchtesgaden in the Ba- 
varian Alps, he was greeted by a band and 
a cheering crowd. 

The uns ting airman was the mil- 
lionth skier to use the Army-sponsored slope 
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at Berchtesgaden since the recreation area 
was opened after the war. 

Hendricks, a refueling operator whose wife 
Rita lives in Phoenix, was “king for a day” 
with top billing at a banquet and gifts that 
included free ski instruction, ski trousers, 
and a key to the city. 

A2c. Kenneth M. Place, an engineer with 
the city of Phoenix, and currently combat 
operations clerk with the Copperheads, would 
like to bring his wife to Europe and revisit 
some of the places he’s seen, like London, 
Paris, Brussels and Arasterdam. 

He liked Switzerland best. 

“They have mountains there,” the Ari- 
zonan said. 

For many in the 197th this is the second 
recall to active duty. For some, like Capt. 
Walter Armistead, it is the third. 

Armistead, who is on leave as head of the 
English department at Coronado High 
School, flew Marine jets in the Far East. 

Recreation at the base is varied. Capt. 
Curtis Williams, the intelligence officer, 
bought a sports car and now places high in 
rally driving. S. Sgt. Reynaldo G. Cordova 
formed a softball team, named the Guada- 
lupe Indians. 

These off-duty diversions, plus the vital 
work the squadron is doing as part of the 
17th Air Force, have helped to keep morale 
high, according to Maj. Russell J. Kapp, the 
administrative officer. 

“Sacrifices in this callup have really been 
in the airman ranks,” said Kapp, “and I 
can’t praise our airmen too highly. They 
had a job to do and they've done it.” 

A3c. John Montalvo, an aircraft mechanic, 
interrupted his schooling at Phoenix College 
to come to Germany. 

Relaxed in his office beneath a big picture 
of the Arizona desert, Barnard praised Ram- 
stein as a “very fine base with very fine peo- 
ple.” Barnard, making his first tour of duty 
in Europe, was one of the founders of 
Arizona’s Copperhead Air National Guard 
unit. 

Even at rest, Barnard never really leaves 
the high-speed world of the F-104. For 
example, a recent weekend was spent at 
Germany’s version of the Indianapolis Speed- 
way, Niirburgring, where a 1,000-kilometer 
auto race was being staged. 

Capt, Don Owens, a pilot, finds the big 
change from Arizona in the flying. 

“We can't go up as much, naturally, be- 
cause of the weather,” he says. There's also 
a big difference in the flying area.” 

“The 197th has really put on a good show,” 
says Brig. Gen, F. W. Gillespie, commander 
of the 86th Air Division. 

Maj. Gen. H. R. Spicer, commander of the 
17th Air Force, commended the 197th as hav- 
ing “strengthened” his command tremen- 
dously. 

Perhaps one of the most eager to get home 
is A2c. Richard Viges, who has never seen 
his new-born daughter Lisa. 

Richard’s father, SM. Sgt. Enzie W. Viges 
is an assistant line chief with the 197th. 

“Gonna get Dad to Paris?” someone asked 
the younger Viges. 

“I'd sooner get him to Phoenix,” came the 
prompt reply. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the B-70 discussion I have 
already brought out material facts. I 
merely wish to add, by way of reitera- 
tion of the figures, the reasons listed by 
General LeMay. 

The present program, when com- 
pleted, as envisioned by the Department 
of Defense for the B-70 would cost $1.3 
billion. 
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The budget this year allowed $171 
million for continued development of 
this aircraft. However, this does not 
provide for full weapons system funding. 
Last year the committee allowed $400 
million for the B-70 and the Depart- 
ment of Defense did not use $180 million 
of this appropriation. 

This year, the Department of Defense 
budget recommended $171 million to 
continue the program for the develop- 
ment of the XB-70 aircraft. The House 
added to this sum $52.9 million which 
made a total of $223.9 million available. 
This $52.9 million would provide for a 
start on development of new type of 
radar. 

The program envisioned by the Senate 
committee’s recommendation of $491 
million would provide for advanced tech- 
nology on the reconnaissance sensor 
aspect of the subsystem as well as in- 
flight refueling, the strike missile, en- 
vironmental control, and autopilot, none 
of which is possible under the present 
program envisioned by the Department 
of Defense. The full $491 million will 
also provide for a start on new test air- 
craft in addition to the three now in the 


program, 

So if it is decided to have the wings, 
we will have the weapons system ready. 

General LeMay listed in general, four 
paramount advantages of having a mix 
of aircraft and missiles: 

First, it gives us a flexible or versatile 
capability so that if one method of attack is 
rendered ineffective because of enemy de- 
fenses, we have other methods available. 

Second, it forces the enemy to expend 
maximum effort and resources in his at- 
tempt to defend against all methods of our 
attack. 

Third, it compounds the enemy attack 
problem, both in types and numbers of 
weapons, which in turn enhances the sur- 
vivability of each of our systems. 

And fourth, the manned systems give us 
a capability to observe and report the phys- 
ical evidence of an enemy's situation. This 
information is a vital requirement for the 
conduct of war. 


Further, Mr. President, with these 
missiles, whose effectiveness makes more 
improbable their use, we would find our- 
selves with weapons that would be the 
ultimate, to be used only should there 
be absolute all-out war and complete 
destruction. With respect to manned 
aircraft, how can we afford not to carry 
forward our foremost program while the 
other programs are phasing out? 

If the final decision should be not to 
use the money, very well; no harm will 
have been done. The money is available 
as we provide it for this year. 

AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


With respect to some of the argument 
of the Senator from Wisconsin on the 
aircraft carrier, it seems to me this is 
& very simple matter. The decision has 
already been made by Congress. It has 
already been made by the Navy. It has 
already been made by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Everyone who has rendered 
a decision with reference to the carrier, 
with some personal dissent, perhaps, 
and every agency of Government that 
has passed on the question, including 
both committees of Congress, has found 
that the need is present and that the 
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funds are required. The House voted a 
$30 million reduction, and the Senate 
committee voted to follow that reduc- 


In the limited war and cold war roles, 
the aircraft carrier force provides a most 
important and unique capability. Sec- 
retary McNamara has pointed out that 
there are many potential trouble spots 
in the world where the aircraft carrier 
is and will continue to be the only prac- 
tical means of bringing our airstriking 
power to bear. Carrier airpower can be 
employed without involving third par- 
ties, without invoking treaties, agree- 
ments, or overflight rights. And, as 
has been demonstrated many times be- 
fore, the carrier task force is a most ef- 
fective means for presenting a show of 
force or establishing a military presence, 
which often has helped to maintain the 
peace and discourage hostilities. 

The carrier fleet of this Nation is now 
policing the world, traveling through the 
waters of the seven seas—in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Atlantic, the Caribbean, the 
Pacific, and the Far East. The carriers 
are present day and night, every day of 
every week of the year. The carriers are 
always on duty, patrolling the waters, 
with their planes ready to go. One of 
the finest demonstrations that I have 
ever seen—even though the aim was not 
always accurate with the missiles—was 
on the Forrestal off the Atlantic coast, 
about 60 days ago. These fine units—I 
have forgotten the exact terminology— 
with their high-powered planes took off 
from the Forrestal and returned to it, 
landing at night. I talked with the pilots 
on board, in the readyroom, as it is 
called. These fine young pilots, trained 
to the nth degree, with their whole heart 
and soul in their mission, are ready with 
high-powered weapons. These fine young 
men are sailing around the world day 
and night. 

Nothing has been said of Formosa 
lately. However, the carriers are there, 
sailing around all the time. They can 
reach the trouble spots of the world on 
short notice. They constitute the great- 
est single influence of our military power 
all over the world. More than anything 
else, every day they help to enforce for- 
eign policy to a degree. 

There is no reason to expect that the 
need for this form of airpower will di- 
minish in the future. The fact that they 
may be vulnerable to attack in a general 
nuclear war does not detract from their 
value in limited war. 

Let no one have any doubt that if we 
ever have a nuclear war, nothing will be 
left anyway. The entire world will be 
the target for these weapons. 

To meet our commitments around the 
world we believe a modern force of attack 
carriers is required. The Esser class car- 
rier is marginal for this purpose. Most 
are about 20 years of age and despite ex- 
tensive modernization, they no longer 
are fully effective in their role as attack 
carriers. 

Of course, they have some value. For 
example, a Forrestal carrier can launch 
aircraft twice as rapidly as can an Essex 
class carrier. The added length and 
tonnage of the Forrestal carriers are a 
distinct advantage under severe sea con- 
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ditions prevalent in the Western Pacific, 
the China Sea area in the typhoon sea- 
son, or the northern oceans in the 
winter. In the North Atlantic, for ex- 
ample, aircraft can be operated 345 days 
per year from the Forrestal class carrier 
and only 220 days from the Essex class 
carrier. Moreover, the Forrestal carriers 
have about 300 percent more jet fuel 
and over 150 percent more ordnance ca- 
pacity. Finally, for the same type air- 
craft the accident and fatality rates on 
the Essex class are considerably higher 
than on the Forrestal class. Carrier op- 
erations are hazardous, and aside from 
the property losses involved, we should 
take every reasonable step to minimize 
the loss of life. 

Mr. President, I shall not intrude 
longer on the time of the good Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], whose 
courtesy I deeply appreciate. I thank 
him for the time he has yielded to me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I observe that not a 
sufficient number of Senators are in the 
Chamber at the moment to order the 
yeas and nays on my substitute amend- 
ment so I shall defer my request for 
the yeas and nays until later. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I think enough 
Senators are present, if the Senator will 
ask for the yeas and nays now. One 
or two more Senators are in the cloak- 
room. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
my amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I know 
that the Senator from Wisconsin is about 
to speak at length in support of the posi- 
tion of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who do not believe 
they need the full appropriation in the 
pending bill for the construction of a 
superaircraft for B—70’s. I wish to in- 
dicate my strong support of the position 
which the Senator from Wisconsin is 
about to take and to pledge my vote in 
support of his amendment. 

In my opinion, it is unfortunate that 
the committee has seen fit—I believe 
unanimously—to disregard the advice of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the President of the 
United States. I suggest that we are 
probably about to engage in a paper bat- 
tle, because I am confident that the 
money will not be spent even if it is 
voted. Nevertheless, in view of the 
archaic method in which the budget is 
now prepared, if the Senate votes for the 
appropriation the amount will help to 
swell what we fear will be a deficit. 

I shall support the Senator from Wis- 
consin because, first, the money will 
probably not be spent anyway, and this 
amount would distort the budget; second, 
because I support the President of the 
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United States and his principal sup- 
porters in this regard. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield, 
so that I may ask a question of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield, provided I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In what way 
would an appropriation which was not 
spent be reflected in the deficit? I 
thought the deficit related only to the 
amount spent. 

Mr. CLARK. It will be reported in 
every newspaper in the United States 
that the money has gone into the budget. 
I know full well, from observing the 
press in this country, what will happen if 
the Senate votes for this kind of ap- 
propriation. It will be reported all over 
the country: “Wild-eyed spenders run 
wild again.” This time I do not intend 
to participate in such an action. I 
realize that my good friend from Vir- 
ginia and I are in disagreement, but I 
honor his opinion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The committee 
included in the appropriation bill $514,- 
500,000 for long-range bombers. There 
will be an estimated deficit this year of 
$7 or $8 billion. Will that item be any 
part of it? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Very well. Un- 
less it is spent, it will not be in the 
budget. So this amount will not be 
spent, but it will be in the comparison. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia is technically correct, but I believe 
I am practically correct. 

I believe every Member of the Senate 
knows exactly what will happen. The 
Senator from Virginia has made a great 
reputation for economy since he has 
been a Member of this body. I honor 
him for it. I suggest that this would 
be an appropriate place to show a little 
intelligent economy. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. How much would 
the amount of the bill be above the 
budget? 

Mr. CLARK. Actually, it would not 
be above the budget. I am looking for 
the figures. The Senator knows the an- 
swer to his own question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
advocating a cut far below the budget, 
is he not? 

Mr, CLARK. No. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But if we strike 
out this item of $514.5 million the 
amount will be over $500 million below 
the budget. 

Mr. CLARK. I say to the Senator 
from Virginia that the facts speak for 
themselves. They are already in the 
Record. I suggest again that this is an 
unwise expenditure. I am sorry the 
Senator from Virginia disagrees with me. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Unwise or not, let 
us get the figures correct concerning the 
deficit, whether we are above or below 
the budget. We will be $8 million above 
the budget if we include training for Air 
Force and Naval reservists. That item 
will not be challenged. If the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ProxMIRE] were adopted, 
the bill would be far below the budget. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
sane gid from Virginia yield for a ques- 

ion? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
know that this money will not be spent? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. On the contrary, 
the Secretary of the Air Force told me 
last Sunday that he thought it would. 
I said to him, “I doubt that it will ever 
be spent.” 

He replied, “You may be surprised. 
Very serious consideration is being given 
to spending it”; and he urged me to have 
the committee include it. 

Mr. CLARK. The President of the 
United States told me yesterday after- 
age that he was not going to spend 
it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has the best authority, but 
the responsibility for not using the funds 
will be his, not mine. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for yieldir.g. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall be glad to 
yield ina moment. First, Mr. President, 
I wish to clear up several controversies 
which have developed. 

Let me say that I understand that 
the RS-70 provision in the bill was not 
reported unanimously by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I may be in error 
about this, and I shall be happy to be 
corrected if I am wrong; but I under- 
stand that in the committee there were 
at least four votes against the increase in 
RS-70 funds. If that is not correct, I 
shall be happy to be corrected. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the Senator 
from New York desire me to yield on 
this point? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Very well; I am 
glad to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the Senator 
from Wisconsin point out the difference 
between his amendment and that of 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Les, I shall be glad 
to do so. The difference is this: 

Following the words, on pages 36 and 
37: “Provided, That of the funds avail- 
able in this appropriate account $157,- 
000,000 shall be available only for the 
Dyna-Soar program,” and so forth, the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
would strike out “$491,000,000 shall be 
available only for the RS—70 program.” 
His amendment would insert in lieu 
thereof “not to exceed $171,000,000 shall 
be available for the B-70 (RS—70) pro- 
gram.” 

My amendment provides for the in- 
sertion, on page 36, line 23, immediately 
after the word “Provided,” the follow- 
ing: “That of the funds available in 
this appropriation account $157,000,000 
shall be available only for the Dyna- 
Soar program and $171,000,000 shall be 
available only for the RS-70 program.” 
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My amendment means that the trans- 
ferability provided in the bill, and re- 
ferred to on page 8 of the House com- 
mittee report, would be available. In 
other words, if the two studies now being 
conducted by the groups which have 
been referred to should persuade the 
Secretary of Defense that he should use 
more than $171 million for this purpose, 
his hands would not be tied, and he 
could go ahead. At the same time, my 
amendment would strike $320 million 
from the bill, would reduce the total 
spending called for in the bill by this 
amount. 

Mr. KEATING. But under the 
amendment, if I correctly understand 
it, if it is decided, after the further 
surveys, that more funds should be used, 
they could not be used without further 
appropriation, could they? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is true of the 
Dirksen amendment. It is not true of 
my substitute. 

Mr. President, I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Texas, with the understand- 
ing that in yielding to him I shall not 
lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR CARLTON, OF RESERVE OF- 
FICERS ASSOCIATION, STATES CASE FOR RE- 
SERVES 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 

thank the Senator from Wisconsin for 
yielding to me, in order to permit me to 
make a brief statement in connection 
with the issue of the desired strength of 
the Reserve Forces—one of the matters 
dealt with by the committee. 

In connection with the issue of the 
desired strength of our Nation’s Reserve 
Forces, I noted with some puzzlement 
that the Secretary of Defense was quot- 
ed as having said there is “not one shred 
of evidence” to support the claim that it 
would be desirable to maintain our pres- 
ent modest Reserve Forces. 

I cannot believe that the able and ex- 
perienced Appropriations Committee of 
this body has brought to this floor a bill 
proposing continuance of the present 
strengths of the Reserve Forces of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force unless the 
committee had heard not only many 
“shreds” of evidence, but most compel- 
ling evidence. We fully realize that the 
executive branch has many advantages 
in coming before our congressional com- 
mittees, and that it is only when con- 
vincing evidence is presented that a com- 
mittee will recommend any step contrary 
to recommendations of the executive 
branch. 

In this case, as I have stated on this 
floor many times, I believe it is folly to 
talk about cutting back our Reserves. 
The case has been so well made, not only 
in the Appropriations Committee, but in 
the entire Congress, and indeed through- 
out the United States, that I believe we 
would be derelict in our duty if we took 
any other course. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee met for many weeks. It heard from 
a great many people, as well as those 
from the Department of Defense con- 
troller’s office. As is perfectly proper, it 
heard from outside organizations not of- 
ficially connected with the Government, 
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although they are just as dedicated to 
national security as anyone could be. 
One of these organizations was the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States. It holds a charter from this 
Congress; and its 40-year record is an 
enviable one. Therefore, it was heard 
with open minds by the committee mem- 
bers, and it made a presentation which 
was quite proper. The ROA’s statement, 
presented by Col. John T. Carlton, 
the executive director, who is well known 
to many of us as a former staff member 
of the Senate, is of particular interest; 
and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Cou. JOHN T. CARLTON, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE FOR MILITARY AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we appreciate the opportunity to 
present our views regarding the appropria- 
tions for our Reserve Forces. 

The recent partial mobilization has dem- 
onstrated clearly that the Reserve Forces 
are vital to the security of this country even 
in relatively minor crises. In a major mo- 
bilization the need for their services would 
be intensified. Any doubts of these funda- 
mental facts have been completely dissi- 
pated in the minds of all practical military 
men, 

Our active Army, even with the two new 
divisions, is an Army able to deploy only 16 
divisions into combat. Such minor coun- 
tries as Yugoslavia, Turkey, and South Ko- 
rea are able to field larger armies than this. 
Our Navy’s Fleet is manned, with the ex- 
ception of the Polaris submarine, and the 
newly constructed ships, at a level of 80 per- 
cent of war complement. The combat ele- 
ments in our Air Force approximate the 
same. 

The numbers in the organized Reserves 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
are not sufficient to meet the elementary re- 
quirement of putting an Army in the field 
comparable to that of a major power or of 
bringing the combat elements in the Navy 
and Air Force up to their war complements. 
Moreover, the manning ceilings imposed on 
most Reserve units, arbitrarily established 
by the Department of Defense in order to 
conserve drill pay spaces, have seriously im- 
paired the capability to achieve maximum 
readiness. The shortsightedness of this pol- 
icy was brought glaringly to light during the 
recent buildup when the shortages had to 
be made up with the so-called “fillers.” 

The Congress is charged with the respon- 
sibility of providing the funds in peace and 
war for the security of our country. The 
Armed Services Committees have approved 
Reserve Forces considerably larger than 
those requested by the Secretary of Defense. 


in the matter of financing adequate Reserve 
components. Generally this is brought about 


We think that the niggardly policy im- 
posed by them upon the Reserve Forces is 
dollar wise and defense foolish. We be- 

that it is doing a serious injury to 


in our presentation on the requirements of 
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each of the services. In them we have 
pointed out elements that we believe de- 
mand restoration to preserve the national 
security. Our requests are modest. We only 
ask for adequate strength and an adequate 
training program. 


ARMY RESERVE APPROPRIATIONS 


In our statement before the House Armed 
Services Committee on March 28, we justi- 
fied an increase of $32.8 million to support 
the strength and training of the Army Re- 
serve. Accordingly, that committee recom- 
mended “an increase of $58,800,000 to main- 
tain the strength of the Army National 
Guard at 400,000 and the Army Reserve at 
300,000.“ That increase was approved by 
the House and is now in the bill before you. 
We heartily recommend its retention. 

For the record, however, we would like to 
quote a short passage from the House com- 
mittee report (No. 1607) as follows: 

“A proposed reorganization of the Army 

e components is the primary issue in 
the military The strength and 
composition of the Army Reserve components 
have been a point of contention for many 
years. Previous budgets have recommended 
from time to time that the Army Reserve and 
National Guard be reduced in strength and 
each time the Congress has provided for con- 
tinuing the strengths at previous levels. The 
revised plan, as proposed by the Department 
while reducing the paid drill strength at the 
same time proposed to increase the overall 
readiness and indeed the reliance of the Ac- 
tive Force on the Reserves. The committee 
is proposing that the higher strength levels 
be retained. The funds to be appropriation 
have been increased accordingly.” 

To summarize, we would like to repeat the 
recommendations we made to the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee: 

(a) That the Army Reserve budget for 
fiscal year 1963 be increased by an amount 
sufficient to maintain the present minimum 
level of 300,000 paid drill spaces with 48 drills 
per year, 

(b) That the technician program be in- 
creased by an additional 500. 

(c) That there be no realinement or re- 
organization of the Reserve structure pend- 
ing a complete hearing by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committees on the Reserve program. 

(d) That there be no reduction in the 
division forces of the Army Reserve struc- 
ture. 


(e) That the reorganization of the Re- 

serve division forces be in consonance with 

that of the Regular Army in order to avoid 

premature inactivations and activations. 
NAVY RESERVE APPROPRIATIONS 

The recent callup provided a convincing 
demonstration of the value of the Naval Re- 
serve. The antisubmarine warfare com- 
ponent of the Naval Reserve was called. Its 
response was immediate. Reserve command- 
ing officers steamed their destroyers and flew 
their aircraft as a part of the fleet without 
any postmobilization training. Within days 
their ships were all over the world—they were 
a part of the Dominican patrol in that crisis; 
they are presently in the north Atlantic as a 
part of “Task Force Alpha” and their air- 
craft are flying antisubmarine warfare sur- 
veillance patrols daily. 

This truly marked a historic achievement. 
Yet, in spite of this demonstrated effective- 
ness, in spite of the pledge to the Congress 
by the Secretary of Defense to intensify the 
training of the Reserves, the proposed Re- 
serve personnel Navy budget contains addi- 
tional cuts in Naval Reserve training. 

For the past several years Naval Reserve 
training has been gradually reduced. 

In 1961 the Congress enacted an appro- 
priation for Reserve personnel, Navy, of $88 
million. This was a sound, needed appro- 
priation which met the requirements of the 
Navy in a modest yet adequate manner. 
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Immediately upon receipt of the appropria- 


troller almost equaled the 
Bureau of the Budget in holding back an 
additional $2 million. 

Being forced to curtail their plans to fit 
the reduced apportionments, it followed that 
obligations and expenditures were reduced 
and approximately $4 million were not used. 

This served to form a new and lower 
plateau for the 1962 appropriations, which 
were reduced to approximately $84 million. 

The Navy is operating on this budget now 
and it is proving entirely inadequate at 
a time when the Secretary of Defense has 
indicated that the tempo of Reserve training 
should be substantially accelerated. 

In December, the training of the selected 
Reserve components was reduced by the can- 
cellation of drills. 

In January, the Naval Reserve officers 
schools, so essential for officer training, had 
their instructors’ billets reduced by 15 to 20 
percent. The commanding officers of these 
schools were deprived of their drill pay. 

In January, in at least one naval district 
the members of the specialist component 
were advised that they could have no active 
duty for training even though they had vol- 
unteered to take this duty without pay. 

Yet in the face of an obviously inadequate 
appropriation the Navy Department has been 
required to submit a request for a budget 
of approximately $1,400,000 less than the 
1962 appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, we realize that the Secre- 
tary of Defense has great problems in devel- 
oping the posture of the Active Forces. They 
are immediate problems. Nevertheless, 
though the problems of immediacy may ap- 
pear to be overwhelming, it should always 
be borne in mind that the Navy, when hos- 
tilities commence, will not be the Navy of 
today, composed primarily of Regulars, but 
will be a Navy composed of Regulars and 
Reserves. Its effectiveness in combat will 
be measured almost directly upon the effec- 
tiveness of the Reserves who move into it. 

Curtailment of Reserve training now will 
mean a dilution of the Navy's effectiveness 
on mobilization. 

We do not ask for any frills. We do not 
ask for any large additions. We ask only for 
an appropriation adequate to maintain a de- 
cent training level. 

We believe that there are three areas in 
this budget that should be increased. They 
are: 
(a) The Selected Reserve (p. 153, pt. I, 
“Military Personnel,” hearings of the House 
Subcommittee on Military Appropriations) : 
Pay group A, 48 paid drills and 15 days of 
paid active duty for training; pay group B, 
24 paid drills and 15 days of paid active duty 
for training; pay group F, 90 to 180 days of 
paid active duty for training. 

This element is currently budgeted for an 
average strength of 122,488. Last year it 
was budgeted for 125,000; the year before 
at 127,000. It has been steadily cut back 
from year to year. 

The minimum requirements to augment 
and support the fleet on mobilization is a 
strength of 161,000. The Secretary of De- 
fense has authorized a strength of 135,000. 
The Navy has not in the past several years 
been permitted to ask this committee for 
funds to maintain this strength. 

We urge the committee to provide funds 
for an average strength of at least 130,000. 

The estimated cost of this addition is $5.3 
million. 

(b) Category D training (p. 153, pt. I, 
“Military Personnel,” hearings of the House 
Subcommittee on Military Appropriations) : 
Pay group D, 15 paid days of active duty 
training. 


This element is currently budgeted at 2,700 
officers. It represents the only paid train- 
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ing received by officers in the Specialist 
Component (Naval Research, etc.) and young 
officers who are fresh from the fleet and who 
cannot join the selected Reserve. 

In 1961 it was budgeted at 7,645, the year 
before at 10,259. 

It also has been steadily cut back from 


products of the various officer 
who have had from 2 to 5 years 
active duty in the fleet. 

All of these officers are highly competent. 
Some of them have been heads of depart- 
ments on such complicated ships as the new 
fleet destroyers. If they can go to sea for 2 
weeks each year, they will retain their com- 
petence. If they cannot, they will soon be- 
come useless as naval officers and will lose 
interest and be lost to the Navy. 

In our view, this is extremely ted 
economy and is a waste of talent trained at 
great expense. 

We urge the committee to provide funds 
for sending at least 8,500 of these officers 
to active duty for training annually. 

The estimated cost of this addition is 


$1.8 million, 
(c) Accelerated (p. 157, pt. 
I, “Military Personnel,” hearings of the 


House Subcommittee on Military Appro- 
priations): Surface, submarine, and special, 
accelerated recruit program, 70 days; accel- 
erated class A program, 90 days. 

The accelerated recruit program is cur- 
rently budgeted at 800 enlisted men and 
the class A program at 350 enlisted. 

Here again there has been a steady ero- 
sion of both of these elements. Recruit 
training was budgeted at 800 last year and 
at 1,500 the year before. Class A training 
has moved from 800 in 1961 to 350 in the 
present budget. 

This is the finest enlisted training pro- 
gram used by the Navy. It has been ade- 
quately described to this committee. The 
specialized and concentrated training these 
young reservists receive at schools com- 
bined with the 2 years of practical active 
duty they receive in the fleet make them 
into the finest type of petty officer, com- 
parable to their Regular Navy contempo- 
raries. This program deserves better than 
it gets. 

We urge the committee to provide funds 
to increase the quota to at least 1,100 men 
in the accelerated recruit training category 
and to at least 1,100 men in the accelerated 
class A category. 

The estimated cost of these increases are 
$100,000 and $474,000 respectively. The pro- 
posed operation and maintenance budget 
and the proposed military construction 
Naval Reserve budget are to the best of our 
knowledge adequate. The total increase re- 
quested amounts to $7,674,000, which would 
increase the overall RPN budget to $91,474,- 
000. We are asking for these increases, Mr. 
Chairman, because we are convinced they 
are required to maintain the very minimum 
necessary to provide an effective mobiliza- 
tion capability to the fleet. 

Mr. Chairman, we would like to respect- 
fully invite the attention of the committee 
to the fact that when the House organized 
itself into a Committee of the Whole House 
to consider the bill, Congressman SIKES, a 
senior member of the subcommittee, pointed 
out that the average strength permitted by 
the bill was for 122,488 men as against an 
average strength of 125,000 for the previous 
year. He pointed out other deficiencies 
listed herein and expressed the hope that 
the Senate would correct them. Congress- 
man Rozerts of Texas made a similar state- 
ment, and Congressman Manon, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, indicated his hope 
for consideration by Senate action. (See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 17, 1962, pp. 
6849-6850, and CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 
18, 1962, p. 6899.) 
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AIR FORCE RESERVE APPROPRIATIONS 


The Air Force also is faced with unwanted 
cuts in Reserve personnel funds and has 
been forced into defending appropriation re- 
quests in an amount much smaller than they 
really require for a well-balanced Air Force 
Reserve. 

The major identifiable cuts made in their 
requests to the Department of Defense have 
been at the expense of its well-known re- 
covery program, so I will devote the major 
part of my remarks to this situation. How- 
ever, the testimony from the Air Force wit- 
nesses (see p. 455, pt. I, “Military Person- 
nel,” of the House Military Appropriations 
Subcommittee hearings) indicated that the 
greater part of a million dollars has been cut 
from the 1962 program supporting other 
Reserve functions. This will undoubtedly 
mean fewer active-duty tours for highly 
skilled people in pay group D and E, fewer 
courses of technical training for the Air 
Force's hard-core officers and enlisted men 
and generally less participation in these 
other programs. 

But the greatest injury to the Air Force 
Reserve program in the Department of De- 
fense proposed 1963 budget is in the re- 
covery program. Approximately $6.7 million 
were cut from the Air Force Reserve person- 
nel requirements in the Department of De- 
fense proposed budget, arbitrarily holding 
the strength at 20,000 versus a requirement 
for 32,000 for the recovery program. Reserve 
personnel funds for this program will be 
restricted to $8.3 million versus a require- 
ment for $14 million. The effect is that 
training will be reduced by 50 percent, and 
manning from 75 percent of authorized 
strength to 50 percent or less. The Air 
Force requirements, as well as the drastic 
effect of this cutback, are adequately de- 
tailed in the testimony of Air Force witness 
on page 454, part I, of the House Military 
Appropriations Subcommittee hearings. 

The record is quite clear. Last year $56 
million was appropriated in personnel funds 
to the Air Force Reserve. This year the 
Department of Defense request is for 
$50,100,000, the lowest request in at least 7 
years. To us, this is inconceivable, especially 
in view of what is being brought out during 
the Reserve posture hearings in the House. 
This evidence indicates quite clearly to us 
that the reduced manning and foreshortened 
training resulting from restrictive budgets 
imposed by Department of Defense were the 
principal causes of the difficulties faced in 
the Berlin buildup by all Reserve units. 

The reference we made to Congressman 
SIKES’ speech in the statement on the Naval 
Reserve holds true with the Air Force Re- 
serve. He pointed out that Defense Depart- 
ment reductions in the Air Force Reserve 
personnel budget have hamstrung the Re- 
serve, particularly in view of the added mis- 
sion of the recovery program. 

The addition of the $6.7 million which we 
request and the Air Force needs will allow 
a proper continuation of the recovery pro- 
gram and provide funds for adequate train- 
ing and manning of its established units and 
individual mobilization positions. 

We appreciate the support this committee 
and the Congress gave the Air Force Reserve 
program last year in appropriating an addi- 
tional $4 million. We regret the action by 
the Department of Defense in withholding 
these funds from the Air Force. We hope 
and request that this committee will approve 
the additional funds for fiscal year 1963 to 
serve notice that the Congress, at least, is 
not going to let this highly essential military 
program fall by the wayside. 

SUMMARY 

This concludes our statement. We sin- 
cerely appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you. We have made no unreasonable 
demands. We believe we have exercised rea- 
sonable restraint and have asked for the 
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bare minimum necessary for adequate na- 
tional security. 

Strong Reserve programs are essential to 
our survival. Fascination with new and de- 
veloping weapons sytsems has understand- 
ably preoccupied the new leadership in the 
Defense Department. This is natural, but it 
can be harmful because minor analysts in- 
variably fill this vacuum and work their wills 
unobtrusively with cuts and more cuts. 

The Reserve programs and the Nation need 
your help to maintain a safe minimum. 
The seriousness of the heavy erosion that 
has taken place in the last several years may 
be vividly illustrated by the fact that the 
Reserve programs now stand at approxi- 
mately one-half of the drilling strength set 
forth in the National Reserve plan as estab- 
lished by the Defense Department . and 
adopted by the Congress as the rockbottom 
requirements. 

We sincerely hope that you will hear our 
plea and restore the relatively small addi- 
tions that are so urgently needed if the train- 
ing of our Reserves is to be maintained at 
an acceptable level. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas for endorsing the stand 
taken by the committee. We heard much 
testimony on this matter, and we were 
unanimous in regard to it. It is dis- 
cussed on pages 5 and 6 of the committee 
report. 

There is no doubt that someone in the 
Defense Establishment—although I do 
not know who it was—decided that a cut 
should be made in the National Guard 
and in the Reserves. There is no doubt 
that that decision was made. The rep- 
resentatives of the Department came to 
us with a program which was called re- 
alinement. However, at the time we 
had no doubt that that was a “phony” 
term, and that the purpose was, not to 
realine these forces, but to eliminate 
them. 

We heard testimony, from the heads 
of various important organizations, that 
it is important to our future to have a 
civilian army, as well as a professional 
standing army, and that all the States 
take pride in their National Guard or- 
ganizations. 

Furthermore, the House has included 
only the amounts necessary to maintain 
National Guard strength at 400,000 and 
Army Reserve strength at 300,000. Our 
committee added a provision that the 
funds must be used for those purposes. 

I thank the Senator from Texas for 
his statement. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to commend the Appropriations 
Committee, and particularly the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], who spent many weeks in 
taking the testimony at the hearings, 
for the consideration they gave and for 
the knowledge they brought in working 
on the bill, and I desire to thank them 
particularly for the consideration they 
gave to the Reserve requirements and 
for the great care they gave to this bill. 
ALLOCATION OF NAVY SHIP WORK TO PRIVATE 

SHIPYARDS 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to 

me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. T yield. 
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Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
support the new section 540 added to 
H.R. 11289 by the action of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. The amend- 
ment gives long-overdue recognition to 
the private shipbuilding industry of the 
United States as an element in our na- 
tional defense structure. It is my hope 
that the proposal—recommended by the 
Department of Defense—for allocation 
of 35 percent of Navy ship repair, altera- 
tion and conversion work to private ship- 
yards will be approved by the Senate. 

With the decline of the U.S. merchant 
marine in recent years, privately owned 
shipyards have been hard pressed to 
maintain costly facilities and keep to- 
gether a trained and competent work 
force. Lack of ship construction and 
repair work has frequently reduced yards 
in my home city of Portland to skeleton 
operations. 

I am greatly indebted to the floor 
manager of the bill, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], who also is 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, on which I serve, and where 
we deal a great deal with small-business 
operations. This allocation of 35 per- 
cent of Navy ship repair work will be in 
the nature of aid to a small business in 
my community, where our shipyards are 
small enough to come within that re- 
quirement. 

Mr. President, a moment ago I stated 
that in recent years the lack of ship 
construction and repair work has fre- 
quently reduced the shipyards in my 
home city of Portland to skeleton oper- 
ations. This was not always the case. 
During World War II, shipyards in the 
Portland-Vancouver area turned out 746 
major ships, ranging from tankers and 
Libertys and escort carriers. Other pri- 
vate yards in the vicinity turned out 990 
small vessels during the same period. It 
is estimated that one out of every seven 
merchant vessels built for World War II 
service came off ways in the Portland 
area. This is an impressive production 
record. 

I hope we shall never again be called 
upon by war to duplicate that record of 
ship construction. But it would be un- 
realistic to permit our private shipbuild- 
ing industry to decline, and thus deprive 
our Nation of a valuable defense tool. 

The allocation formula established in 
section 540 will not mean any lessening 
of the effectiveness of naval shipyard 
operations; but it will help to assure pri- 
vate shipyard capability manned by a 
trained and competent work force. 
Therefore, I urge favorable action on 
the amendment allocating 35 percent of 
repair, alteration, and conversion to pri- 
vately owned shipyards, and 65 percent 
to Navy shipyards. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I under- 
stand that we now have pending two 
amendments—one submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
which would reduce to not to exceed $171 
million the amount available for expend- 
iture on the RS-70 program, but would 
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earmark, from the total amount to be 
available for research, testing, and evalu- 
ation, $171 million, which could be spent 
only for that purpose; if it were not 
spent for that purpose, it could not be 
spent for anything else. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin as a substitute would 
strike. out the words “not to exceed,” 
in effect, and would still leave $171 
million that could be spent only for the 
RS-70 program. However, the lan- 
guage the Senator from Wisconsin sug- 
gests would not prohibit the use of addi- 
tional money on the RS-70 program, 
provided it were taken out of the balance 
of the overall total of $3,670 million for 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion in the Air Force. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
followed, with a great deal of interest, 
the debate as it has been presented be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services, 
both last year and this year. I must say 
that, though I believe a dollar costs a 
dollar to the taxpayer whether it goes 
for defense or anything else, if we have a 
doubt, the prudent thing is to provide 
the money so long as we have confidence 
that it will not be spent if it is not 
needed. 

There are some agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of Government to which I 
would not give ready access to a sum of 
money as large as this, even though a 
reasonable case might be made for a 
project. In this case, however, I must 
say Secretary of Defense McNamara has 
been so clear in his presentation of 
budget items and so firm in his state- 
ment that he would not spend money un- 
less it was needed. Since in these par- 
ticular items, if he leans in one direction 
or another, he leans against spending 
money, it seems the better part of pru- 
dence to make the funds available, pro- 
vided they are earmarked so they will 
be spent only for this purpose. That is 
what the language provides. 

The Proxmire language would make it 
possible to spend more than $171 million 
if it were taken out of the research 
funds. The language of the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois would place 
a ceiling of $171 million which could be 
spent on this particular account. That 
would be the ceiling of the amount that 
could be spent without further action of 
the Congress. 

My observation, over years of experi- 
ence with military appropriations both 
in the House and the Senate, is that we 
need to regard with a careful eye appro- 
priations made to the military. I think 
we should make all possible efforts to 
recapture excessive profits or prices; but 
if the element of safety or protection or 
a proper posture of national defense is 
involved, then I think the doubt should 
be resolved in favor of security. 

The most valuable, the most produc- 
tive, the most successful projects that 
we have had in the way of aircraft de- 
velopment have been those which have 
accomplished their purpose without be- 
ing used in war. I mention, for ex- 
ample, the B-36. It was developed in 
the period between the B-29 and the 
B-52. This large bomber was never used 
in a hot war, but by its presence it pro- 
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vided a deterrent capability which en- 
abled this country to survive many crises 
which might have turned into hot war 
had we not had that potential. 

Because I think it is important that 
we not only have a lead, but maintain 
the lead and be out in front in the fu- 
ture, I shall support the recommenda- 
tion made by the committee in the bill. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, first 
I want to make it crystal clear why I 
think this particular substitute should 
be adopted in place of the amendment 
offered by the distinguished minority 
leader. On the basic principle I agree 
wholeheartedly with the minority leader. 
The fact that he, with his prestige in the 
country and the Republican Party, is 
offering an economy amendment to a 
defense bill is enormously encouraging 
and deserves commendation. 

At the same time, we should consider 
what the House has done and how the 
bill has passed the House and what the 
position of the administration is. We 
could probably save $320 million. We 
could reduce the bill by $320 million. 
Both the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Wisconsin do that. The 
House committee in its report on the bill, 
on page 8, said: 

The committee has also provided funds 
and transfer authority in the emergency 
fund appropriation to the extent of $300 
million, which could be utilized at least in 
large part for this program— 


That is the RS-70 program 
should the determination be made to do so. 


I think we all recognize that Mr. VIn- 
son in the House and distinguished 
Members of the Senate have made a 
hard, strong, and very effective fight for 
the expansion of the program at a more 
rapid rate than the Secretary of Defense 
had contemplated. 

One of the concessions they have been 
able to win from the Defense Depart- 
ment is that two careful studies of the 
subject will be made, one by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, headed by the distin- 
guished head of Defense Research and 
Engineering, Dr. Harold Brown, and 
one by the Air Force itself, to answer 
the very serious questions as to this 
whole program that were raised by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Both the Secretary of Defense and Dr. 
Brown have indicated that in the event 
these reports are favorable, they will go 
ahead more rapidly with the RS—70 pro- 
gram. I think all of us, unanimously, 
feel that if there is a real promise in 
this program, if it meets the objections 
raised to it by the Secretary of Defense, 
we should go ahead with it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator, 
for the benefit of the legislative history, 
give the background in the military and 
tactical fields of Dr. Harold Brown? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin knows him as Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering. He 
has that area of background, but he is 
a man of distinguished achievement and 
ability in engineering, as I understand. 
He is dedicated to viewing this program 
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based on the overall view, and not on the 
provincial view of one Department, the 
Air Force. I will accept the statement 
of the Senator if he is implying that he 
is not an expert in this particular field. 
I will admit he is not if the Senator from 
Arizona indicates he is not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No. I do not 
know Dr. Brown. I wondered if we could 
get into the Recorp some background for 
his qualifications to decide whether or 
not the RS—70 program is a good one for 
the defense of the country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that Dr. Brown is the selection 
of the Secretary of Defense, who approves 
of him and relies on him and respects 
his judgment. The Secretary of De- 
fense has a remarkable record for 
selecting competent personnel, both in 
private business and in his Department. 
Dr. Brown is the top, overall expert 
authority for the Department of Defense 
viewpoint, rather than that of any one of 
the three armed services. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not have 
any quarrel with his professional or tech- 
nical background, if he has one. I 
merely thought it would be interesting to 
have it in the Recorp so it would lend 
strength to whatever report he might 
make, showing what experience he has 
had in the field of strategic or tactical 
aircraft or concepts. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would the Senator 
from Arizona agree that in the event 
Dr. Brown’s committee and/or the Air 
Force committee came up with the rec- 
ommendation that more money should 
be spent on the program, it would be in 
the national interest to make it pos- 
sible to spend more funds on the RS—70 
program? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Whether the re- 
port is favorable or unfavorable, at least 
this Senator will be influenced by what 
he judges to be the competency of those 
people reviewing the program. I would 
place much weight upon a person who 
came from the aeronautical field, upon 
a person who is familiar with strategic 
and tactical concepts. 

As I have said, I do not say that Dr. 
Brown does not possess these attributes. 
I do not know. I thought possibly the 
Senator from Wisconsin knew. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. I wish to un- 
derline, however, the importance of this 
particular substitute amendment. If the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin should fail and if the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] should be agreed to, then it would 
be impossible for the Air Force to spend 
more than $171 million on this program 
even if the Secretary of Defense wished 
to do so, if Dr. Brown wished to do so, 
and if the Air Force wished to do so, 
without additional legislation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If I were to lean 
to an amendment, though I do not lean 
to one at this time, I would lean to the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

Mr. President, there were very fervent 
and appealing pleas for economy made 
in the Senate yesterday, and they were 
deeply sincere pleas. They dealt with 
the question of spending an additional 
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$2 million in one case and an additional 
$6 million in another case. I think it 
was perfectly proper and appropriate to 
make a fight on those amendments. 

Now we are dealing in a far different 
dimension. If we are to be effective in 
achieving economy for this Government, 
we have to take the very painful and 
difficult step of considering economy in 
respect to this particular appropriation 
bill, which is far bigger than all the 
other appropriation bills we shall con- 
sider in toto. As the committee report 
indicates, the total involved in respect 
to this bill is $48,429,000,000—48 thou- 
sand million dollars. That is equivalent 
to $1,200 for every family in this country. 
As I say, it is much more than one-half 
of the total budget. 

It is substantially more than half, of 
course, when we recognize that much of 
the remainder of the budget—particu- 
larly the part with respect to the service 
on the national debt—is wholly beyond 
our control. 

The Senator from South Dakota prop- 
erly said that, when in doubt with re- 
gard to a question of economy on the 
one hand and of security on the other, 
we should vote for security. I could not 
agree more. Certainly we should do so. 
That is one reason why I think the 
amendment which I am offering today 
would permit us to do what is necessary, 
because if there is any doubt in the mind 
of the President of the United States, if 
there is any doubt in the mind of the 
Secretary of Defense, after the studies 
have been made, then under my amend- 
ment, as it is worded, it would be per- 
fectly possible to take action. The Pres- 
ident and the Secretary would be free 
to use the emergency fund which is in 
the bill for this precise purpose, put 
there in the House of Representatives. 
It will be available to be spent. Cer- 
tainly, if more money should be needed, 
there is no question in my mind that all 
Senators would join enthusiastically in 
supporting a supplemental request by 
the President of the United States. Cer- 
tainly I would be one who would be most 
enthusiastic. 

I imagine the most adverse situation 
which could possibly develop is if there 
were a report made which was very 
favorable to the RS-70 program, or a 
big breakthrough, let us say on Septem- 
ber 10, and if the Congress had ad- 
journed sine die 3 or 4 days earlier. 
Then it might be necessary to wait 3 or 
4 months. In the meantime, however, 
the full $171 million would be available. 
In addition, much of the $300 million 
would be available. All of that money 
could be spent immediately. 

I am confident—as I am sure all other 
Senators are confident—that as soon as 
Congress returned the Congress would 
at once approve a supplemental appro- 
priation to provide additional funds, if 
they were needed. 

This is a moderate approach. It is 
also an approach which recognizes the 
legitimate, proper, desirable concern of 
the Secretary of Defense and of the 
President of the United States about 
this whole program. 

I wish to quote from the words of the 
Secretary of Defense, because I think 
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he has made a devastating case against 
going ahead as precipitately as the com- 
mittee would have us do. 

The Secretary of Defense said this on 
March 15: 

The secretaries and chiefs of the other 
services, whether under this administration 
or the previous administration, never sup- 
ported the B-70 for full weapon-system de- 
velopment or procurement and, indeed, 
many vigorously opposed it. So it is a mat- 
ter of record that the B-70 has long been 
considered a very doubtful proposition, with 
the weight of competent scientific, technical, 
and military opinion against it for many 
years. 


I wish to make it clear that I do not 
oppose this program. I do not oppose 
it. My amendment would in no way 
restrain the program, provided the Sec- 
retary of Defense can be satisfied that 
the studies which are now being under- 
taken properly suggest there can be a 
productive expenditure of money for the 
B-70 program. 

The Secretary of Defense said further: 

In selecting a weapon system to accom- 
plish a particular military task— 


This is the important point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which we are inclined to neglect— 


we are dealing not with absolutes but with 
comparatives. 


The whole thrust of the Secretary’s 
position is not that we should not spend 
the money, or that it is not a question of 
national defense, but that there are 
alternative ways of proceeding, which 
will be more effective and which will give 
us stronger armed forces. If we wait 
until we have the answers, instead of 
rushing in, we may make more progress, 

The Secretary said further: 

We must always take into account not only 
the planned capabilities of the proposed 
‘weapon system but also its full cost in com- 
parison to the cost and effectiveness of other 
Weapon systems which can do the same job, 
perhaps in somewhat different ways. I be- 
lieve we can all agree that the common ob- 
jective of both the legislative and the ex- 
ecutive branches of our Government is to 
provide all of the forces we need for our 
security at the lowest possible overall cost. 


Then the Secretary specified the real 
difficulties in regard to the RS-70 pro- 
gram. He said: 

The RS-70, as proposed by the Air Force, 
is very far from being ready for production 
or even full weapon-system development. 


The Secretary of Defense may be mis- 
taken. Because of his great regard for 
distinguished Members of Congress who 
suggested that further research be done, 
he has agreed to do that. He has also 
agreed that if the studies are at all 
promising, then he will proceed, as the 
Air Force has suggested. 

It seems to me the Secretary is very 
wise in saying that we should not commit 
ourselves to the expenditure of almost a 
half billion dollars—of $491 million— 
which, added to the $1 billion we have 
already put into this program, would 
make it very hard to turn back and would 
result, as I shall show, in an enormously 
expensive weapons system, when there 
are alternatives which are far less ex- 
pensive and I think will be more efficient. 
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The Secretary also said: 

The new subsystems which could provide 
the RS-70 with its damage assessment capa- 
bility have been started in development, but 
we are not sure now that we know how to 
develop successfully the extremely high data 
rate, sharp resolution radar system required. 


The position of the Secretary of De- 
fense is, Let us find out first, before we 
commit these additional hundreds of 
millions of dollars.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have been fol- 
lowing very carefully, in an interested 
way, the discussion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, in his review of the press re- 
lease of the Secretary of Defense of 
March 15. 

The Senator read that: 

The RS-70, as proposed by the Air Force, 
is very far from being ready for production 
or even full weapon-system development. 


Is the Senator aware that this air- 
plane is to be put together in July, 
wheeled out of the hangar in September, 
and fiown in December? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is well aware that there 
will be prototypes built. As a matter of 
fact, the main purpose of the additional 
$300 million is to build not three proto- 
types but six prototypes. It is true that 
a prototype would be built in the near 
future. 

I think the Senator from Arizona 
would join the Senator from Wisconsin 
in saying that this is not putting the 
weapon into production. The purpose of 
producing the prototype is, as I am sure 
the Senator from Arizona knows far bet- 
ter than I, to check out some of the 
serious problems, rather than to pro- 
duce a weapon. Merely producing one 
aircraft does not mean it can be mass 
produced indefinitely. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator used 
the figure of six B~—70’s or RS—70’s. 
Would the Senator tell me where he got 
that figure? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, I shall be hap- 
py to tell the Senator where I got the 
figure. 

On page 1049 of the hearings the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] was 
questioning General Ferguson, and he 
said: 


What do you mean “three more airplanes”? 


General Ferguson in reply said: 

We have only a three-airplane program at 
this time. In response to Senator SALTON- 
STALL, I said we would like to have $320 mil- 
lion more in 1963 to undertake the program 
which we had submitted for approval to the 
Department of Defense. That includes three 
more airplanes and the airborne radar and 
the other developments that are required 
for an airplane that is very close to the oper- 
ational configuration that we would like to 
have. 


That is on page 1049 of the hearings. 
Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 


read from page 1369 of the hearings on 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
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tion bill. I asked General LeMay this 
question: 


First, we have heard a lot about the cost 
of the B-70 program being $10 million. 


The record inadvertently says, “$10 
million” when it should be “$10 billion.” 

Did this figure come out of the Air 
Force? 

General LeMay. No, sir; it did not. We 
have never submitted a program for produc- 
tion, In other words, we prefer to wait until 
a little later before determining how many of 
these weapon systems we are going to need, 
or how many B-70's we will need. 

It depends on the threat at the time. This 
system will not come in until 1967. That is 
5 years from now. We have not had too 
much luck in forecasting intelligence that 
far ahead. 


There is another paragraph which I 
shall not read. 

The Chief of the Air Force, in the 
hearings before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, indicated in his testimony that 
no plans had been made with respect to 
how many aircraft would be needed. At 
this time I wish to scotch the rumor that 
the Air Force is seeking $10, $20, or $50 
billion for an unlimited number of 
RS-70’s. According to the testimony of 
General LeMay, his statement is in con- 
flict with the testimony of General 
Ferguson, which, unfortunately, I did 
not hear. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In addition to the 
testimony of General Ferguson, testi- 
mony from the Defense Department was 
very explicit on that point. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] ques- 
tioned General Ferguson at several 
points. He had to proceed on assump- 
tions. The Senator from Arizona is quite 
correct. There have not been any defin- 
itive determinations as to exactly how 
many planes would be required. Until 
that point is determined, it is difficult 
to tell exactly what the cost would be. 

In answer to a question of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], Dr. 
Brown estimated that the first 45 planes 
would cost about $5 billion. He esti- 
mated that the next 100 planes would 
also cost about $5 billion. The first 45 
planes would cost about $100 million 
apiece. The next 100 planes would cost 
about $50 million apiece. 

It is true that the Senator questioned 
the qualifications of Dr. Brown, but he 
is the top overall expert authority in the 
Defense Department. That particular 
estimate has not been questioned, al- 
though I understand General Merrell 
said that the figure was high. On page 
1043 of the testimony, he said: 

General MERRELL. I would like to correct it 
exactly for the record, if I may, sir, but our 
figure is approximately $7 billion. 


He made the figure $7.6 billion for 150 
planes, but he left out the tankers and 
the operating cost. The figures might 
be quite close if the total cost of the op- 
eration were included. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We are not talk- 
ing about 150 airplanes, 200 airplanes, 
or 10 airplanes. Again I am forced to 
question the ability of Dr. Brown when 
he pulls figures out of the air. Why did 
he not use 500 or 300? To my knowledge, 
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and my knowledge may be lacking, the 
Air Force has never submitted a plan for 
any quantity of such aircraft. I know 
that various individuals in the Air Force 
hold different ideas as to what the De- 
partment would like to have or should 
have. I asked General LeMay about the 
figure of $10 billion that has been float- 
ing around. The Secretary of Defense 
has used the figure. I believe he used 
it in his press release. I asked General 
LeMay, the Chief of the Air Force, about 
that figure and he said, It does not come 
from the Air Force.” 

At this point I should like to eliminate 
any discussion about the long-range 
probabilities in connection with the cost 
of the airplane. If it proves to be a good 
weapon, I do not believe that the Con- 
gress will quibble about how much it 
will cost. The only point I wish to bring 
out is that there is no program in the Air 
Force, or any decision as to the number 
of planes to be built. I have heard of 
three. 

If the Senator will allow me, our col- 
loquy might save the Senate the un- 
pleasantness of hearing me speak on the 
subject. I did not interrupt the Sena- 
tor a moment ago when he spoke about 
economy. I thought I had better tie my 
tongue. I believe that his amendment 
would bring about a very uneconomic 
move. We have already spend upward 
of $1 billion on the program. 

About a month ago I visited the fac- 
tory in Palmdale, where the plane is 
being assembled. Many hundreds of 
skilled craftsmen there are looking for- 
ward to a cutoff date sometime in July. 
Other hundreds are looking for a cutoff 
date in September. Other hundreds are 
looking for a cutoff date with the fly- 
away from Palmdale to Edwards Air 
Force Base late in December. 

I am as conservative about the ex- 
penditure of money as is my good friend 
from Wisconsin or any other Senator. 
But I cannot justify the action proposed 
by his amendment. I think it would be 
false economy to proceed as far as we 
have gone in constructing this one air- 
craft, when we know that any prototype 
project would require at least three, and 
then summarily dismiss skilled workmen 
who have been gathered from all over 
the United States. The component parts 
of the plane are made in places as far 
away as Georgia, and at approximately 
200 different plants throughout the coun- 
try. 

In my opinion the weapons system 
will prove to be the most effective we 
have ever had, manned or unmanned. 
If we try to reassemble that highly 
skilled, specially trained group after the 
men have been dispersed across the 
United States, it will cost us another $1 
billion plus to build one airplane. So 
for the sake of economy, if the Senator 
is arguing in that direction, I would 
certainly pause. Having spent as much 
money as we have spent on the program, 
this is not the time to go back on it and 
say, “Let us not finish the job.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In reply to the 
Senator from Arizona, I say that is ex- 
actly the point the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has been laboring. Once we commit 
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ourselves to an additional $500 million, 
having already spent $1 billion, the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona is that 
much stronger. 

The position of the Secretary of De- 
fense, as I understand, is that we should 
take a more careful look at the research 
that has not been achieved. Let us find 
out whether we can really do the job. 
There is serious question on the part of 
reliable and objective observers that we 
can ever do a part of the job that is ex- 
pected of the RS-70. Let us make that 
determination before we make the big 
commitment, which may be irretrievable 
if we go as far as $1,500 million. 

That is exactly the argument of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. The fact that 
we spent $1 billion means that it may or 
may not be wise now to pull out of the 
poker game. But whether it is wise or 
not, it does not mean that we should go 
ahead because we have committed a cer- 
tain amount. We should be very careful 
at every stage of our spending and be 
willing to turn back manfully if we find 
that the best evidence we can obtain is 
that the plane will not be a success. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If I, with my 
limited knowledge of the subject, felt 
that we could not develop those systems, 
I would join the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin in his amendment. I would probably 
join in an effort to scotch the whole 
program now. But I have never seen a 
technological question posed to the peo- 
ple of the United States that has not 
been answered. I remember that the 
same arguments now propounded were 
used when the B-47 was brought out. 
The argument was in respect to a three- 
man crew—pilot, copilot, and bombard- 
jer- navigator. It was said that one man 
could not be trained to handle bomb- 
ing and navigation at the same time. I 
remember that argument. I believe 
some phases of that question were dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate. 

We not only produced bombardier- 
navigators, but we produced bombardier- 
navigators who were able to do a better 
job than two or three men were able to 
accomplish during World War II. Why? 
Because some of the technological prob- 
lems that confronted the builders were 
overcome. 

The Senator has talked about the pro- 
gram as being a sort of guessing ma- 
neuver or guessing game. I remind my 
good friend that we are embarked on a 
$40 or $42 billion project to put 
a man on the moon. The Senator and I 
have supported that project. When we 
speak about technological difficulties to 
be overcome with the RS—70, we are only 
talking about a plane that flies mach 3. 
We can already fly a plane mach 7 with 
a man in it. We are talking about a 
plane that would fly 80,000 feet in the 
air. Some of our present aircraft have 
fiown close to that altitude. We have 
overcome the technological difficulties 
involved in respect to them. 

I note that the Secretary of Defense 
said: 

We are not sure now that we know how 
to develop successfully this extremely high 
data rate, sharp resolution radar system 
required. 
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Several nights ago I heard an address 
by the president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in which he 
spoke about transmitting 25 million mes- 
sages through a tube 2% inches in di- 
ameter. We have heard of the develop- 
ment of Mazor, which is essentially a 
tube of light that can handle messages. 

I believe there is no problem that can- 
not be solved; and methods for deal- 
ing with this problem have already been 
developed. 

I seriously question the background of 
those who provided the Secretary of De- 
fense with certain questions the answers 
to which are already known in some of 
our other services. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. This has to do with 
the discussion which the Senator had 
prior to the time he yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. He was commenting 
upon the absolute opinion of Dr. Brown 
and the Secretary. I have a great deal 
of respect for the Secretary. His mind 
is a human calculating machine. He is 
an outstanding man. However, I am 
not aware of anything in his background 
which indicates that he has any special- 
ized knowledge of aircraft or that he has 
any specialized knowledge of military 
logistics. On the question of the RS- 
70's, I was interested in the very ques- 
tion the Senator has just brought up. 
At page 1366 of the hearings, General 
Schriever was testifying with regard to 
this subject when I came into the room. 
It was with reference to criticism that 
has been made that we do not have the 
complementary scientific know-how to 
make the RS—70 an effective weapon. 

I said: 

Senator ALLOTT. This may be slightly rep- 
etitious. I was delayed a few minutes. 

General Schriever may have been testify- 
ing to this when I came in, 

Criticism has been leveled at the RS—70 
that we do not have the complementary 
scientific know-how to make this an effective 
weapon, and that we are still some distance 
off in the future toward making this an ef- 
fective weapon. 

I would like to have you comment on this 
because it is the most telling criticism that 
I have heard of the system. 


In reply to my question General 
Schriever testified as follows. I want to 
read his answer in full, because it would 
do an injustice to not so do: 


General SCHRIEVER. Yes, sir. There has 
been question raised in the past with re- 
spect to technical feasibility in attaining 
the radar capability required, the processor 
capability, which processes the data from the 
radar, the strike missile, the guidance sys- 
tem associated with the strike missile, and, 
to a lesser degree, the control and com- 
munications system. 

We have always contended in the Air Force, 
based on analysis by our technical people 
that these things were feasible technically 
and that a normal development program 
would achieve the results. 

I believe that generally the technical 
people today feel that all of these subsystems 
are technically feasible. There may be some 
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difference of opinion in the minds of certain 
people as to how soon they can be achieved. 

Another question, of course, which has 
arisen is the degree of capability that these 
systems must have from a performance 
standpoint in order to provide a useful 
weapon system. 

I think General LeMay pointed out that 
the trained personnel of the Strategic Air 
Command could, with today’s systems, have 
a useful weapon system without further 
technical advance. 

We know that we can achieve further 
technical advance, and I think this is gen- 
erally agreed to, although there is always a 
question of judgment as to how soon you can 
accomplish these. 

This will always be the case in develop- 
ment work. 


There we have General Schriever, 
commander of the Air Force Systems 
Command, putting his reputation on the 
line with an opinion contrary to that of 
the Secretary of Defense and Dr. Brown. 
The significant thing he says is that at 
the present stage of development of to- 
day’s systems we could have a useful 
weapons system, and with what might 
reasonably come in normal technical 
development, we could go far beyond 
these present potentialities. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. My reply to the 
Senator from Colorado is that this state- 
ment has been seriously questioned by 
the Secretary of Defense and by Dr. 
Brown. I agree with the Senator from 
Arizona and with the Senator from 
Colorado that the Air Force people may 
be more technically competent in their 
ability, and they give good reasons. 
Even General Schriever, under the cir- 
cumstances, had this to say: 

There may be some difference of opinion 
in the minds of certain people as to how 
soon they can be achieved. 


There is no question about that. That 
is a masterpiece of understatement by 
General Schriever. 

The Secretary of Defense and the head 
of research for the Defense Department 
have said it will be 1970, 8 years from 
now, at best—and they used the words 
“at best“ before we can expect to have 
the kind of radar that is necessary to do 
the reconnaissance work which would be 
the main mission of the RS—70. 

The fact that we would have to wait 
that long suggests that we could look 
around for alternatives. There are 
manned bomber alternatives now. They 
are less expensive. They might work 
out and provide a more rapid capability 
and also just as efficient a capability. 

Mr. ALLOTT. First of all, let me say 
that, without casting any reflection on 
Dr. Brown or the Secretary of Defense, 
General Schriever’s ability cannot be 
question in this field, particularly when 
we consider the opinion and position of 
General LeMay. This being true, the 
points he makes are very persuasive, 
particularly when he says that with to- 
day’s systems and personnel we could 
have a useful weapons system out of 
this without further technical advance. 
This statement leaves very little room 
for conjecture over the plane and sys- 
tem’s potentialities. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say at that 
point, Mr. President, that that state- 
ment is seriously questioned. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Dr. Brown says that unless 
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we have a far greater degree of per- 
fection with respect to the strike mis- 
sile—obviously, we cannot use the Sky- 
bolt, for example, with the RS—-70—that 
capability is lacking. We must develop 
a wholly new strike missile, before 
there is any bombing capability. All 
that is in the future. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The bombing capabil- 
ity is only part of the planned mission 
for the plane. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is still RS. That 
means reconnaissance strike. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is reconnaissance 
and strike, but I believe its greater po- 
tentialities lie in the reconnaissance 
mission. I cast no reflection on the in- 
tegrity or the capability of Dr. Brown or 
the Secretary of Defense, but I do be- 
lieve that General Schriever and Gen- 
eral LeMay and the people associated 
with them in the Air Force know a great 
deal more about what they are talking 
about in this particular field, both in the 
practical aspects of construction, and 
in the logistic planning for its use, than 
either of the other gentlemen, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The surest way to 
bankrupt the country would be to give 
the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy 
everything they want. I am sure the 
Senator from Colorado would agree with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], who earlier said that the armed 
services had asked for billions of dollars 
that the Secretary of Defense had to 
turn down. They should make an argu- 
ment and a fight for it, to the fullest 
possible capability. They believe in their 
mission. However, it is necessary for the 
Secretary of Defense and the House and 
the Senate to exercise their own re- 
sponsibility based upon their own best 
judgment. 

We get direct factual arguments from 
these people, and when all that the Air 
Force can say in reply is, “Yes, but the 
Air Force people know the Air Force 
better than anyone,” it seems to me that 
that is no reply at all. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; I did not mean 
that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On point after 
point the Secretary of Defense and Dr. 
Brown contend, and they have per- 
suaded the President of the United 
States, that this is one area where we 
should not go ahead until we have fur- 
ther information. That is all they are 
saying. They are not against the RS- 
70. They are not against manned bomb- 
ers. They say, “Let us go ahead when 
we have this firmed up at least to some 
extent, because there is no question that 
this whole system may fail.” 

Mr, ALLOTT. The Senator will find, 
if he reads the record, that the reply of 
General Schriever was really a reply to 
an answer given by Dr. Robbin to a ques- 
tion of mine at a previous hearing on 
this same question. I say, as I said be- 
fore, I do not impugn the ability or in- 
tegrity of these people. However, when 
we have people like General Schriever, 
who is a scientist in his own right, and 
who is the head of Air Force develop- 
ment in a dozen different allied fields, 
that is the kind of experience that is 
persuasive with me. The Senator from 
Wisconsin obviously has arrived at a dif- 
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ferent conclusion. I do not know what 
Dr. Brown’s background is. I have tried 
to find out since this question was 
brought up. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What could be 
fairer than to have the Secretary say, 
“We are going to appoint an Air Force 
group and a Defense group. If they 
come in and answer the questions I have 
raised, and say that we should proceed, 
and we have the capability to proceed 
to make the RS-70 operational, okay, 
we will go ahead?” Meanwhile, the 
House has made this allowance, pri- 
marily for this purpose and also for 
other purposes. Therefore they can go 
ahead with the program if they get a 
favorable response from these two com- 
mittees. It seems to me that in doing 
this the administration has been very 
responsible and very careful to give 
maximum flexibility while at the same 
time enabling the Senate to save $320 
million, if these reports are unfavorable, 
as they well may be, in view of the whole 
history of the project. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Wisconsin said he had been trying to 
learn Dr. Brown’s background. I think 
I can assist him. He is a brilliant young 
man, 36 years old, having a B.A., an 
M.A., a Ph. D., and a Phi Beta Kappa 
from Columbia in physics. He has never 
had any military service or training or 
any knowledge of the military. He ex- 
pressed a dim view of the RS-70. He 
doubted whether it could be perfected 
as a missile. 

So we get in the budget a very small 
item, $171 million, with which to pro- 
ceed, and which the military experts 
said would set us back at least a year, 
and that we are now 4 years behind in 
its development. 

When we wanted to find out whether 
the military officers agreed with Dr. 
Brown or not, they were told, “You can- 
not testify.” 

I examined the witnesses and said, 
“We are the legislative branch of the 
Government. We have the responsibil- 
ity of appropriating money. We have 
the right to know the unrestricted views 
of our military experts.” 

There was a Colonel Jones who came 
before the committee to explain the 
RS-70. The Secretary of Defense said, 
“He is too optimistic. He cannot give 
you, even in executive session, the testi- 
mony he gave the House.” 

So I replied, “We will not hear Colonel 
Jones. We do not want any watered- 
down, censored report.” 

Then I sent for the Secretary and 
said, “Let us understand each other. 
Are you going to prohibit officials of the 
Air Force from testifying freely and 
frankly to us?’ 

He said, The Secretary may testify, 
and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
may testify.” 

I asked, “May anyone else testify?” 

He said, “They may testify, but they 
must say that they are coming at your 
request, and that they are giving their 
personal views, and do not speak for 
me or the Department or the President.” 
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That was the extent to which we had 
to go to overcome the adverse report of 
a man who was 36 years old, who knew 
nothing about the military, but who was 
expert in physics, and that was all; and 
he had turned down the project. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield, so 
that I may add to what the Senator from 
Virginia has said? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have since 
found out that Dr. Brown was on the 
Advisory Council of the Air Force for, I 
believe, 1 year, during the year 1956- 
57. I believe that is the extent of his 
qualifications. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On that particular 
point, at page 979, where Dr. Brown 
made a crucial statement, he said: 

I think when you add all these times up, 
you will find that 1970 is the soonest you 
could have an acceptable radar system in an 
RS-70 airplane system. 


That is physics; it is a matter of judg- 
ment in physics. It is not a matter of 
judgment from having flown an air- 
plane or having served in the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Force, which is very 
important and something to be proud 
of but which is totally irrevelant. Dr. 
Brown is a top scientist, and it was a 
scientific judgment which Dr. Brown 
gave. The chairman of the subcommit- 
tee has properly qualified Dr. Brown as 
an able scientist. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let us not forget 
that the Air Force research and develop- 
ment, the Army research and develop- 
ment, and the Navy research and devel- 
opment, plus the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, have been interested for 
years in the field of expanding the 
ability of our radar. Dedicated scien- 
tists are working at that task. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] asked General LeMay: 

There is not much of a problem in having 
a predetermined target, but you would have 
a problem with your present equipment fiy- 
ing at this speed and being able to hit the 
target while you are going over it, wouldn’t 
you? 

General LeMay. We feel that we know how 
now to build a radar with sufficient resolu- 
tion to pick up some targets that are im- 
precisely located. We know what the signa- 
ture of this target is, or what we call the 
signature. We know what the target is 
going to look like on the radar scope, and 
we may know the general area that it is in. 

So we can pick out that area that we are 
interested in, expand it on the scope, and 
examine it carefully. We are not interested 
in all of the other area. I think it will not 
be difficult to do. If we just build an air- 
plane with equipment in it that we know 
how to do now without taking advantage 
of any more advances in the state of the 
art between now and 1967, we will have a 
tremendous weapon system. 


I know the Senator is referring to a 
portion of the Secretary’s press release, 
in which he said, commenting on the re- 
quirements of such a radar system: 

A system which, in combination with an 


operator, could recognize targets from an 
altitude of 70,000 feet and out to a con- 
siderable distance. To appreciate what this 
involves, consider the fact that to separate 
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visually two points in an area as large as this 
radar is sup to observe would require 
a screen 15 feet by 15 feet to present a tele- 
vision quality picture. 


If we were to examine the entire area 
that present airborne radar will scan, it 
would require a screen about 15 by 15 
feet or larger. But the crew of a SAC 
aircraft are not going out on a wild goose 
chase. They know where they are going. 
They have been trained for years, night 
and day, to recognize a signature. There 
are towns in America which are similar 
to towns in Russia. Those crews have 
“bombed” those towns thousands of 
times. So when they see a signature on 
the scope, they know they are at their 
location. 

To maneuver over their targets at an 
altitude of from 70,000 to 80,000 feet visu- 
ally is not difficult. I had the pleasure 
of riding in a U-2 aircraft not so long 
ago. We flew at an altitude I cannot dis- 
close, but I was amazed at the amount 
of visibility which the human eye can 
perceive. I have flown at altitudes with 
high-class fire equipment which had long 
range firing ability with the use of radar. 

I have no question at all that when 
General LeMay says we can develop these 
planes, if the money is provided, that we 
can develop them. We can develop 
straightforward radar and side-seeking 
radar. Wecan develop any kind of radar 
needed for the purpose, if enough money 
can be provided. 

My complaint with the Secretary of 
Defense is not that he is slowing down 
the production of aircraft itself, because 
he is going ahead with it. We are not 
arguing that point. I simply believe that 
he is not proceeding wisely in following 
the development of the next two; but that 
is beside the point. He has not allowed 
the development of the system we are 
discussing. 

I know the Senator from Wisconsin 
plans to discuss the electronic system and 
the bombing system. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin does not plan to detain the 
Senate at great length. I shall be as 
brief as possible. However, I wish to em- 
phasize the very serious difficulties that 
have been developed. In my judgment, 
the best and most competent people in 
the Department of Defense, who are ob- 
jective, who do not have an ax to grind, 
have not been able to solve the problem. 
They are not asking that this weapons 
system be ended; all they ask is that they 
be permitted to do a little more research 
before they make a big, heavy commit- 
ment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Perhaps we may 
be getting at some points of difference 
among us who believe the B-70 system 
should proceed. I have all the respect in 
the world for the academic mind. Prob- 
ably there is great wisdom in asking for 
academic help once in a while. How- 
ever, I believe the Department of Defense 
is relying too heavily upon the professors 
and the academic minds. 

What is wrong with taking the advice 
of men like Gen. Curtis LeMay, who 
has flown bombers on missions? What is 
wrong with taking the advice of the Chief 
of Staff of the Navy, of the Army, of the 
Air Force? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. There is nothing 
wrong with that. We have often done so. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What is taking 
place in the Pentagon, in my humble 
estimation, is that too many IBM’s are 
being used. Perhaps I should not say 
“IBM’s.” General Electric, which has a 
plant in my home town, criticized me for 
saying “IBM,” so I will say electronic 
computors. 

Too many questions are being fed into 
an automated box, which is providing 
answers with which many of us cannot 
agree. 

I do not doubt that the Senator from 
Wisconsin is sincere. I know he believes 
that the Secretary of Defense has made 
some plausible arguments. I disagree 
with the Secretary; I do not believe his 
arguments will hold up. I do not believe 
they have been made with full, good 
judgment or by men who have had 
experience. 

This is far more than a field system. 
It is the greatest breakthrough in aero- 
dynamics since the Wright brothers 
pedaled their craft down a sandy beach. 
It could put the United States years 
ahead of Russia. 

I fear the day when some Russian air- 
plane flies in over our seacoast and asks 
for landing instructions at Idlewild. It 
will be asked, “Where did you depart 
from?” 

The answer may be, “I left Paris 30 
minutes ago; I expect to land in New 
York in 45 seconds.” Then we shall be 
going through another Sputnik expe- 
rience. 

But today we have, in Palmdale, Calif., 
a plane which, although it costs a very 
large amount of money, will enable us 
to get ahead of the Russians in the one 
field in which they are now ahead of us— 
namely, the field of manned aircraft. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But we have already 
spent a billion dollars on this program. 
So it has not been starved; and the ad- 
ministration is now asking for an addi- 
tional $171 million for it. Furthermore, 
the Secretary of Defense says that if 
that is not enough, he will promptly ask 
for more. What more can he do? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Has the Senator 
from Wisconsin seen the construction at 
Palmdale, Calif.? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, I have not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Well, although I 
have had considerable experience with 
aircraft, I questioned how 81 billion 
could be spent on an airplane. So I went 
out there, a month ago, and looked at it. 
I wish all Senators could see it; then 
they would understand why this brand- 
new concept is so expensive. It is com- 
pletely different from anything now in 
the air; it is so new that it has to be 
made entirely by hand; and it is put to- 
gether with vacuum welding, which alone 
cost us hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to develop—a weld which occurs in a 
fraction of a second. That was de- 
veloped in Germany, but now we have it. 
This aircraft has a honeycomb skin— 
something never before developed. 

It is well known that I am not one 
noted for being fast“ with the tax- 
payers’ dollars, and it is obvious that 
normally I would not favor spending 
additional amounts on such an expensive 
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aircraft unless it was of the greatest 
importance. But obviously this aircraft 
constitutes a vastly important technolog- 
ical development and advancement 
which, if we do not make, the Russians 
will make. That is the justification in 
this case. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Insofar as reach- 
ing the moon is concerned, I agree with 
the Senator from Arizona that we should 
consider the request; but certainly many 
problems are involved in connection with 

any proposal to commit $20, $30, or $40 
billion for reaching the moon, especially 
when the matter of timing is concerned. 
It is obvious for example that the moon 
project will require us to use so Many 
of our experts and engineers that many 
other important projects including mili- 
tary projects and graduate engineering 
training will be starved, 

Therefore, we must make up our 
minds about the relative importance of 
these various projects; and, on the basis 
of our best judgment, after hearing all 
the arguments by those who have the 
overall responsibility of the kind the 
Secretary of Defense has, we must make 
our decision. 

Of course, in a military decision such 
as this, if we have any doubt, we should 
vote for the full commitments; and cer- 
tainly the Senator from South Dakota 
was correct when he said that if we 
are in real doubt, we should always go 
along with spending the additional funds 
which have been recommended, no mat- 
ter how large they may be. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let me say that 
I followed the views expressed by Pres- 
ident Kennedy in the course of his cam- 
paign. On one occasion he said: 

This year, as the result of the efforts of 
Senator Engle and others, the Congress of 
the United States appropriated $300 million 
for the B-70's. I indorse wholeheartedly 
the B-70 manned program. 


And in Wichita Falls—and there hap- 
pens to be an aircraft construction fac- 
tory located there—he said: 

We have been trying for 2 years to 
get the B—70 in California the $300 million 
the Congress appropriated. 


I do not always agree with the Pres- 
ident, delightful though he is. But I do 
not believe the B-70 is a myth; and I 
rely on his statement that he is in favor 
of it. If he is against it, I have not 
heard of that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with the 
Senator from Arizona that the President 
is in favor of it, and I am in favor of it, 
and so is the Senator from Arizona. I 
do not believe that any member of the 
administration or the Senate is not in 
favor of it. The only question is one 
of timing, the question of when we are 
prepared to go ahead with this very ex- 
pensive commitment, which, as a result, 
would cause other projects to be starved. 

There is another project—one far less 
expensive, which would cost not $100 
million per plane as the RS—70 would 
but perhaps $3 or $4 million a plane— 
and this might do the job. So the Sec- 
retary of Defense should be free to make 
his final judgment on this matter, rather 
than have his hands completely tied. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Of course, it is 
true that time is of great importance in 
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connection with this matter. I would 
not be so much concerned if we had 10 
or 12 years tospare. But does the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin realize that in Sep- 
tember of this year the last B-52 bomber 


to take its place; that in 3 
eee 
in a state of fatigue; that 
the B-57 fleet will be seriously 

in 


B-58 fleet is not of any great 
for all practical purposes does 


we cannot wait. We have already 
lelayed for years the development of the 
as a weapons system, and I do not 
think any Member of this body would 
feel very happy if 342 years from now 
we were attacked by manned aircraft 
from Russia and if at that time we did 
not have available a retaliatory manned 
aircraft force. 

Mr.PROXMIRE, The answer has al- 
ready been given by the Secretary of De- 
fense, in his letter of last August. In it 
he made very clear that today we have 
an enormous manned bomber capacity, 
and he made very clear that a great deal 
of our retaliatory power is in our B-52’s. 
It is true that the assembly line will stop 
in September. Nevertheless, this par- 
ticular eventuality was thoroughly con- 
sidered in two ways by the Secretary. 
In his letter of last August he said: 

Previous appropriations enable us to plan 
on a very high bomber inventory through the 
mid-1960's. In the operational inventory we 
will have over 700 B—52’s and B-58's at the 
end of fiscal year 1966. Should it be decided 
later to maintain this level of heavy bomber 
aircraft beyond fiscal year 1966, the request 
for appropriations can be made several years 
from now. There appears to be no need to 
make such a decision before mid-1963 at the 
earliest. 


In short, he said the production could 
be restarted and that there is no ques- 
tion in terms of the shutdown of the as- 
sembly lines and the availability of la- 
bor. I think all agree that the Secretary 
of Defense is especially competent in 
these fields. He has written that letter, 
and the statements he has made in it 
have stood up and never have been suc- 
cessfully challenged, I think. In short, 
he said that we are ready to go with 
manned bombers, and that the B-52 fleet 
has greatly advanced, and that although 
subsonic, it is a good aircraft and is very 
efficient when equipped with Hounddogs 
or Skybolts. 

So we are prepared to rely upon 

bombers; and anyone who says 
that we are not or that we are turning 
away completely from manned bombers 
is not correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to argue that point a little. 
We may not be turning away from 
manned bombers; but I think the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Senator from 
Wisconsin both overlook the normal 
rates of attrition. I do not expect the 
B-47’s to be around in a few years, so 
we shall forget about them. But if we 
do not build any more B—52’s, when the 
normal attrition sets in we shail suffer 
a loss of highly trained crews and the 
ability to train more. 
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If the Secretary of Defense thinks he 
can set up a production line for B-52˙8s 
any time in 1962 and will be able to pro- 
duce them from it in 1964, I want to re- 


airplane, and it is very difficult to find 
men capable of doing these specialized 


For example, at Palmdale I saw a man 
working on a panel that was handmade. 
He was wearing out a diamond saw about 
every inch or inch and one-half. I asked 
him how long it would take him to cut 
off that 4-foot length. He said that if 
he did not work very hard he could not 
do it that week. 

Such men cannot be found in a UAW 
hiring hall. They are trained specialists. 
So when it is suggested that the Secre- 
tary of Defense could punch a computer 
and could show that 1963 equals 1964, 
all I can say is that I have never seen 
it done, even in the Ford factories which 
he has managed so efficiently. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I will yield to the 
Senator in just a moment. Before I do 
that, I would like to point out that the 
B-52 is not the only bomber or the only 
alternative to the RS-70. As is shown 
beginning on page 977 of the hearings, 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
ton] had this to say, and I read from 
that page: 

One thing that worries me about the RS-70 
is the fact that even in development, they 
don’t know how it will work. Another point 
that worries me is the cost. When you get 
up to paying $100 million for an airplane, 
that seems to be large even under present 
evaluations. Now we have long-range fight- 
ers coming up, like this new TFX, where you 
have a lot of range. You can refuel four 
simultaneously from one tanker. Because 
of the tremendous increase in yield-to- 
weight ratio you can carry fairly substantial 
megaton loads. These fighters I believe, are 
around $2 to $3 million as against the cost 
of an RS-70, $100 million. This thought was 
first given by the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, Senator RUSSELL. Can't 
a good part of this job be done by smaller 
newer airplanes? 

Dr. Brown. I think that there is a possible 
role for the TFX in strike reconnaissance. 
Of course, we are not any surer that the TFX 
can do it than we are that the RS-70 can 
do it so far as components are concerned. 

Senator SYMINGTON. You are talking about 
the reconnaissance bomber? 

Dr. Brown. That is right. 

Senator SYMINGTON. In the minds of the 
public the 70 is still a bomber. They have 
not yet gotten accustomed to the fact it is 
a reconnaissance plane. If you take the 
premise it is a bomber, there is a great deal 
that can be done for $2 or $3 million, in an 
airplane far beyond the speed of sound; is 
that correct? 

Dr. Brown. Yes. As a bomber the TFX 
would cost perhaps not as little as $2 million 
but certainly something less than $3 or $3144 
million. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I did not know what 
the cost of the TFX was— 


And so forth. What this statement 
underlines and reinforces is the fact that 
there are several alternatives to the RS- 
70. ‘The Secretary of Defense has simply 
requested some research before we make 
this enormous, and perhaps irretrievable, 
commitment on the RS-70. It will take 
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a few weeks or months to see, first wheth- 
er the benefits can be proved by research- 
ers, and, second, whether the alterna- 
tives are acceptable. The Secretary of 
Defense is saying, Let's take a look and 
see if this will work before we go ahead.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The argument 
for the TFX could be used against Dr. 
Brown, if he is thinking of it in the place 
of the RS-70, because of weapons de- 
velopment and the development of the 
electronic and navigation and bombing 
systems, and the argument does not 
stand up. The last I heard of it, the 
TFX was up for competition between 
companies, and we do not have one yet. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is true. We 
do not even have an RS—70. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The TFX is not 
off the boards. They do not know what 
it will look like. The F-100 can carry 
a rather heavy load. So can the R-102. 
the F-104, and the F-106. So can the 
F-110. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin was talking about reconnais- 
sance. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. These aircraft 
can be equipped for reconnaissance, but 
they carry only one man, and it is very 
questionable whether one man could fly 
a mission to Russia and return for re- 
fueling and be capable or alert enough 
to find the target. I would not want 
to put reliance on it. I hope we get the 
TFX, because we have only one fighter 
plane coming off the line. It will be 
1967 before we get an inventory of them. 
I do not know why the Department of 
Defense is against the Air Force. I do 
not know why the Air Force has to 
carry rifles and wander through the jun- 
gles in order to justify its existence. We 
won the last war with airpower. We are 
containing the Communists in Vietnam 
with airpower. Why the Department of 
Defense cannot see that airpower, in 
conjunction with pushbutton warfare, 
is the answer, I cannot understand. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, let me say, in 
reply to the Senator from Arizona, that 
I am not against the Air Force. The 
Air Force is getting a substantial ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish the Sena- 
tor would tell that to the Pentagon. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would not want 
to see the Air Force crippled or prevented 
from advancing. It is simply a question 
of judgment on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to see how we can get 
the best overall defense effort. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. ‘The Senator from Wis- 
consin said a moment ago that the Sec- 
retary of Defense had indicated that 
the assembly line on B-52’s could be 
started up readily enough and that he 
did not think this statement had been 
questioned. The Senator from Arizona 
has just questioned that statement. 

I would like also to invite the Senator’s 
attention to page 189 of the hearings, in 
which the Chief of the Air Force did 
question that statement. I read from 
that page: 

Senator DworsHAkK. What about the other 
bombers, B-52 and B-58? 
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General LeMay. For the B-52, as of now, 

I think we have just plain missed the boat. 
If we ordered additional B-52’s now, there 
would be a gap of at least a year in the pro- 
duction line. Where the employees would 
be we would have to pick them 
up later and start up the line. 


It seems to me this is questioning the 
statement of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I disagree entirely. 
I think the Secretary of Defense, of 
course, expected that there would be a 
gap in production. He said so. He said 
that should it be decided later to main- 
tain the heavy bomber production be- 
yond fiscal 1966, it would be possible to 
restart, and if we started, say, in 1963, 
by 1965 we would be getting planes off 
the assembly line. 

There is a production gap, but at the 
same time he said that in 1967 we will 
have an inventory of 600 or 700 of these 
aircraft without any restart. On the 
basis of the B-52˙s being equipped with 
better air-to-air and air-to-ground mis- 
siles, their retaliatory potential will be 
tremendously increased. 

Mr. MILLER. Is not the Senator from 
Wisconsin concerned about the produc- 
tion-line gap? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin recognizes, as I am sure the 
Senator from Iowa does, that we do not 
rely on any one aspect of our armed 
effort. We are moving into the missile 
age very rapidly. We are building 
Polaris submarines and missiles. I think 
it is perfectly proper to move into a new 
manned bomber development. I think 
it is desirable. I do not think we should 
continue to produce the B-52, which is 
subsonic, and which is 10 years old, if 
we can get a supersonic plane. But if 
the Secretary of Defense finds it does 
not work out, we can go back to the B-52. 
We can restart. That is a very unlikely 
event, but we can doit. But 3 years from 
now we will have a fantastic retaliatory 
power, as I am going to point out, and 
as the Secretary of Defense said. So 
there is some question as to the value 
of this kind of reconnaissance operation, 
because our power is going to be abso- 
lutely devastating, even if we suffer from 
a first strike. Right now we have a 
devastating punch. 

So I think it is perfectly proper and 
appropriate to consider the wisdom of 
discontinuing the production of an air- 
craft that is 10 years old and subsonic, 
even though this is a marvelous bomber 
and the best we have. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish I could get the 
tenor of the Senator’s argument. Is it 
that the Senator is concerned about the 
amount in the budget for the develop- 
ment of the aircraft? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. My position is that 
I am supporting the Secretary of Defense 
and the President of the United States 
in their request for funds for the B-70, 
or the RS-70. It is my position that 
to authorize more, to appropriate more, 
to force more on them, would, in the 
first place probably be a futile act and, 
in the second place, would subject them 
to very great pressures of all kinds to 
spend the additional money. I think 
the argument made by the Secretary of 
Defense against this additional appro- 
priation will stand up. At the present 
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time it is standing up. It has not suc- 
ee been challenged, in my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Am I to understand 
that the Senator from Wisconsin bases 
a part of his argument on the fact that 
we might be able to spend less money 
„ that might do the job just as 
well? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The position of the 
Senator from Wisconsin is that we 
might be able to develop other airplanes, 
if the Secretary of Defense and the 
other experts in the Department of De- 
fense and in the Air Force should make 
the decision that there are alternative 
ways of accomplishing the same mission. 
One alternative would be to develop 
other manned aircraft, at far less cost, 
such as manned fighterbombers 
smaller planes but equally as fast as 
an RS-70. These might be produced 
more effectively and more efficiently, 
than a bomber and could do ar good a 
job. That is a possiblity. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin have any idea how long it 
takes to develop and to produce an air- 
plane, starting from scratch? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I know that it takes 
a long, long time. I invite the attention 
of the Senator from Nevada to the fact 
that Dr. Harold Brown, Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering, and the 
the Secretary of Defense say that it 
will probably be 1970—8 years from 
now—hbefore the radar aspects of the 
reconnaissance mission of the RS-70 
can be perfected. That is the earliest 
date. That is 8 years away. 

In the meantime, it is perfectly pos- 
sible we might be able to develop an 
alternative plane, in somewhat less time. 
I agree with the Senator that it would 
take several years, a number of years, 
to develop an alternative plane. The 
TFX and other planes are being con- 
sidered to some extent, although I think 
the Senator from Arizona is correct in 
saying that basically they supplement 
the RS-70. 

Mr. CANNON. With respect to the 
TFX, does the Senator from Wisconsin 
realize that the contractor has not been 
selected for the design phases of the 
TFX at the present time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. CANNON. The present problem 
with respect to that plane is the selec- 
tion of the contractor even to design 
the TFX, let alone to complete the de- 
sign and to talk about production. We 
are talking about something which is 
10 years away. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And we are at least 
8 years away, at the soonest, from the 
RS-70. Yet we have spent a billion dol- 
lars, and we are being asked to spend 
another half billion dollars on the RS 
70. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator says that 
we are 8 years away from developing the 
RS-70. Does the Senator realize that 
the first model of the RS-70 will be 
out on the runway this fall? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand that 
there is a prototype being constructed 
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now, and that there will be a prototype 
built next year, and then another proto- 
type after that. The request for the 
additional half billion dollars, I under- 
stand, is to produce six prototypes rather 
than the three prototypes planned under 
the budget request. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it not part of the 
purpose to develop concurrently the sys- 
tems which are needed, rather than to 
wait 8 or 10 years, as the Senator has 
pointed out, for the radar to catch up? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. The Senator 
from Wisconsin should never be inter- 
preted as saying that we should wait for 
any length of time to develop anything. 
I said that the Secretary of Defense said 
$171 million, which is a whale of a lot 
of money, is all the Department thinks 
it can spend in the next fiscal year in 
regard to developing the B-70. Most of 
this money will be for prototypes, but 
part of this money will be used for radar, 
and part for other purposes. 

As the Senator from Nevada, who is 
a far greater expert than the Senator 
from Wisconsin will ever be in this field, 
well knows, when a prototype is built, 
as will be done for the RS—70, it is built 
for the purpose of developing all aspects 
of the aircraft and for testing it. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the Senator yield 
to me so that I may read a paragraph 
from the committee report? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CANNON, I read as follows: 

The budget request of $171 million is to 
continue a program for the development of 
the XB-70 aircraft which does not have as 
its stated objective at this time the develop- 
ment of a fully operational weapons system 
to replace the B-52’s and B-58’s. The pro- 
gram of $223,900,000 provided in the House 
bill would expedite the development of an 
advanced reconnaissance system required in 
the RS-70 system, but it is not adequate for 
the initiation of development effort on other 
military subsystems or for the commitment 
of additional test aircraft. 


Those are the words in the committee 
report. I wonder if the Senator feels 
that we should wait to test these indi- 
vidual prototypes over a period of 3 
years before we initiate the development 
effort on the other military subsystems 
which are required, as stated in the com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The House report 
makes it clear, on page 8, in the last 
sentence—and the provision is still in 
the bill—what can be done for the RS- 
70 program. It is stated: 

The committee has also provided funds 
and transfer authority in the Emergency 


Fund appropriation to the extent of $300 
million, which could be utilized at least 


in large part for this program, should the 
determination be made to do so. 


It is very important that Senators 
understand this problem, especially the 
Senators who are taking the same posi- 
tion as the Senator from Nevada. My 
amendment is to be contrasted with the 
amendment for which I would substi- 
tute mine—the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from IIlinois. My amendment 
would enable the Secretary of Defense 
to spend an additional $300 million plus 
the $171 million, if he finds reason to do 
so. That is the issue we face. 
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If the Department of Defense makes 
the breakthroughs which they hope to 
make, though they are not yet sure they 
can make them in their research, then it 
will be possible to proceed. Then the De- 
partment can go ahead with the program. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, it seems to 
me that a failure to authorize and to 
appropriate funds as requested will 
materially delay the development of this 
program, It is only by strong language 
from the Congress that the Secretary 
of Defense will be guided to take the 
necessary steps to be sure that we do 
have a follow-on aircraft for the B-52 
and the B-58 aircraft, which, as the 
Senator from Arizona so well pointed 
out, will be in the obsolescent stage in 
the not too distant future, and, not too 
long thereafter, will become absolutely 
obsolete. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure that the 
Senator from Nevada has the greatest 
respect for the distinguished chairman 
of the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, Mr. Vinson. It is well known that 
a very spectacular fight was conducted 
earlier this year on this issue by Mr. 
Vinson. Mr. Vinson and the House 
decided not to go to $491 million for the 
RS-70. They decided in favor of this 
emergency provision, which seems to me 
to make sense, and they went a little 
higher. providing $50 million more. In 
view of their deep concern and very deep 
interest in this measure, it seems to me 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, if it is agreed to as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, would be a very mod- 
erate approach, which would enable the 
Air Force to move ahead and to move 
ahead promptly. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, the 
Secretary of Defense stated: 

We are not sure now that we know how 
to develop successfully the extremely high 
data rate, sharp resolution radar sys- 
tem required. Our best estimates now are 
that we could not have such a system carly 
enough to produce an operational RS~70 
force capable of useful reconnaissance strike 
before 1970. 

The RS-70, without these subsystems, 
would be nothing more than a B-70, the 
production of which it is now agreed would 
not be warranted. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will yield to the 
Senator in a minute. 

The Secretary also said: 

Until we know much more about the 
proposed system—its technical feasibility, 
its military effectiveness, and its cost—we 
have no rational basis for committing this 
aircraft to weapon-system development or 
production. 

But regardless of whether or not the 
RS-70 will be ready for production or can 
be produced substantially as the Air Force 
describes it, the question still remains: 
would the program be worth its cost? This 
question can be answered only in terms of— 


And this is something we overlook in 
all the argument— 


the total job to be done and the various 
alternative ways of doing it in relation to 
their respective costs, 


That is the position of the Secretary 
of Defense. He would like to have a lit- 
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tle more time for research before he de- 
cides whether to go ahead with the 
weapons system which is not proved. 
There are all kinds of possibilities that 
it may never prove itself. The Secretary 
wishes to be able to go ahead with re- 
search first. He has convinced the 
President of the United States that this 
is proper. He has convinced all of the 
heads of all of the services, except the 
Secretary of the Air Force, that he is 
correct. It seems to me that this is a 
modest and appropriate position to take. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

Mr. CANNON. I am sure that the 
Senator from Wisconsin would not wish 
to leave the Recorp with an incorrect 
impression. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin stated that Mr. Vinson, the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Armed 
Services, backed down on his proposal. 
That is not correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No; I did not say 
that. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator said that 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Armed Services [Mr. Vinson] made 
a change in regard to the authorization, 
to the extent of the $300 million emer- 
gency provision, if I recall correctly. 

However, part of the House authoriza- 
tion bill reads as follows: 

For aircraft: For the Army, $218,500,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
$2,134,600,000; for the Air Force, $3,626,- 
000,000, of which amount $491,000,000 is 
authorized only for the production planning 
and long leadtime procurement of an RS—70 
weapon system. 


That is language from the House bill 
as it was passed and signed by the Pres- 
ident. I think perhaps the Senator re- 
ferred to the bill considered by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I was referring to 
the bill before the Senate, H.R. 11289. 

Mr. CANNON. That is not the bill 
which came from Mr. VINson’s com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is talk- 
ing about the authorization bill. 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The authorization bill was the 
same in the Senate. The Senator from 
Wisconsin had no objection to that. I 
think that the Appropriations Commit- 
tees should be in a position to act on the 
basis of maximum flexibility and to de- 
cide to go higher if they wish to do so. 

I am sure that Mr. Vinson would have 
been able to prevail in the House, con- 
sidering his great prestige in the House, 
if he had felt at all strongly that the 
provision which was in the House bill 
was inadequate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor will look again at the language on 
page 33, lines 19 and 20, of the bill which 
he is seeking to amend. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is the under- 
standing of the Senator from Wisconsin 
with respect to the pending amendment 
that the language that would be 
amended appears on page 36, line 23, and 
page 37, line 2. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Then it is not amend- 
ment 6—16-62—B, but another amend- 
ment that the Senator has before the 
Senate? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
The pending amendment is an amend- 
ment that I offered on the 12th. The 
first amendment was defective; I am 
not calling that amendment up. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The pending amend- 
ment is designated ““6-12-62—A.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in in- 
ferring that there would be no mandate 
upon the Secretary of Defense to spend 
the money for the RS-70? The lan- 
guage is “to remain available until ex- 
pended.” I wonder if that language 
would not give to the Secretary of De- 
fense the right to refuse to spend the 
money if in his judgment it were inad- 
visable to do so. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would, indeed. 
The language on page 37 of the bill pro- 
vides— 

Provided, That of the funds available in 
this appropriation account $157,000,000 shall 
be available only for the Dyna-Soar program 
and— 


The amount would be amended to 
$171 million— 
shall be available only for the RS-70 pro- 
gram. 


Under those circumstances the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
would not tie the hands of the Secretary 
of Defense. If he wished to spend more 
he could do so. But $171 million would 
be available only for the RS—70 program. 
If he wanted to spend $500 million, he 
could do so. Under the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
he could not. He could spend only $171 
million and not one penny more. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The question I wish 
to raise is whether the present language 
in the bill would require the Secretary 
of Defense to spend those sums, or would 
merely make it possible for him to do 
so. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. It is the under- 
standing of the Senator from Wisconsin 
that the Secretary of Defense would not 
be required or directed to spend the 
funds. He would use his own discretion. 
It is further the understanding of the 
Senator from Wisconsin that the Secre- 
tary of Defense probably would not spend 
the money unless there were a new de- 
velopment, which we do not anticipate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was thinking of the 
terms of the bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. It 
is also correct as applied to the amend- 
ment by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I personally do not 
regard myself as competent to pass on 
the subject as to whether the RS-70 
should be developed or not, or how much 
money should be devoted to the project. 
I have great faith in Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara. I think he is probably 
the most competent Secretary of Defense 
we have had in a long time. I have great 
respect for his integrity and patriotism. 

I recognize that the present language 
would put some moral pressure upon him 
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to spend the money, but he has a stiff 
backbone. 

Would it not be possible for the Secre- 
tary to refuse to spend the money if, 
upon an investigation, he still believed 
that it would be not in the public interest 
to do so? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Oh, yes. We have 
a clear precedent in what happened with 
respect to the $520 million which was 
authorized and appropriated for bomber 
procurement last year. The bill was 
signed into law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On the other hand, if 
we do not give to the Secretary the power 
of spending additional sums if he finds 
out it would be advisable to do so—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator well 
knows that the amendment would not 
cut him down at all. It would provide 
every penny for which he asks. In fact, 
it would give him more. The bill pro- 
vides a $300 million emergency fund, 
most of which would be available for the 
program if the Secretary wanted to un- 
dertake it. Furthermore, if the Secre- 
tary found that he would like to proceed, 
he could request a supplemental appro- 
priation. It is clear that what the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the President of 
the United States want is an appropria- 
tion of $171 million, and not $491 million, 
for that purpose. The position of the 
Secretary and the President is crystal 
clear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Suppose the Senate 
should agree to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, which would 
make available $320 million less for the 
RS-70 than is provided in the committee 
bill, Is the Senator saying that the Sec- 
retary could go ahead and spend that 
money anyway? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am saying that 
the Secretary could then go ahead and 
spend the $171 million. In addition, he 
could spend from the fund created in 
the bill, and referred to by the House in 
the following language: 

The committee has also provided funds 
and transfer authority in the emergency 
fund appropriation to the extent of $300 
million, which could be utilized at least in 
large part for this program, should the deter- 
mination be made to do so. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Will the Senator state 
the reference? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That quotation ap- 
pears on page 8 of the House commit- 
tee report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a clarification? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I refer the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to page 68 of the com- 
mittee report. I say most respectfully 
to the Senator from Wisconsin that an 
emergency fund of $150 million is pro- 
vided; and the other 2150 million, to 
make up the $300 million about which 
the Senator from Wisconsin is talking 
must be transferred from some other 
appropriation. In other words, the Sec- 
retary could spend only $150 million in 
addition to the $171 million. The other 
$150 million would have to come from a 
transfer of funds allotted for other pur- 
poses. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The point is im- 
portant, but can be well answered. It 
is true that the funds would have to be 
transferred from elsewhere. The ap- 
propriation is made for the entire fiscal 
year. The Senate will perhaps not be in 
session from early September to Janu- 
ary. If the Secretary of Defense and 
the President should change their minds 
and decide to spend the money, all they 
would have to do would be to ask for a 
supplemental appropriation any time 
after the 1st of January. In the mean- 
time, plenty of money would be available 
in the appropriation to spend for the 
project. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that if the 
funds available should run out, the De- 
partment would probably ask for sup- 
plemental funds later in the fiscal year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I invite the attention 
of the Senator from Wisconsin to page 
38 of the bill, which provides that a fund 
of $150 million may be transferred. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In addition, on page 
38, line 15, the following provision ap- 
pears: “and, in addition, not to exceed 
$150,000,000, to be used upon determina- 
tion by the Secretary of Defense that 
such funds can be wisely, profitably, and 
practically used in the interest of na- 
tional defense.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think that is the 
proper reference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that is where the 
Senator obtained the total of $150 
million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. A total of $300 mil- 
lion altogether. That is the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am somewhat 
puzzled as to what all the shooting is 
about. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
from Illinois has raised a good point. 
The purpose of the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin was to keep the 
authorization for this enormously ex- 
pensive program in line with the request 
of the Secretary of Defense. If we take 
the position that we should always au- 
thorize and appropriate every nickle 
everyone asks, I think the program 
would be a wasteful one. It would put 
great pressure on the Secretary of De- 
fense. There was considerable pressure 
on him to spend $520 million last year. 
While he has a strong backbone, I think 
the course proposed would be an ineffi- 
cient and wasteful way for the Senate to 
proceed. It seems to me that under the 
circumstances, when the Secretary con- 
vinces us that he is right—and he has 
convinced this Senator—we should pro- 
vide the funds he wants, and no more. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
purpose of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is to diminish the 
psychological pressure upon the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Is that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a very serious 
thing to assume responsibility for reduc- 
ing funds available for the program 
when there is no legal obligation upon 
the Secretary to spend the moneys which 
we make available. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Even more serious 
is what has already been done by the 
committee; namely, to sharply reduce 
some of the funds made available to the 
Secretary of Defense below what he re- 
quested. For example, I refer to the 
appropriation for military personnel. 
It seems to me the Senate as a whole 
has every right, if it wishes to do so and 
is responsible in doing so, to reduce the 
available funds to the level which the 
Secretary requested; and that is what 
the Senator from Wisconsin is attempt- 
ing to do. I am not reducing the Sec- 
retary’s funds below what he asked. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I agree we have that 
right. However, the Senator from Illi- 
nois would have to know more about it 
to feel wise enough to exercise that right. 
Modern war has grown so complicated 
and defense has grown so complicated 
that it is very hard for a layman to pass 
judgment on these things. If this were 
to be mandatory upon the Secretary of 
Defense, I might be tempted to agree 
with the Senator from Wisconsin, be- 
cause I have a great deal of confidence 
in Secretary McNamara. Since it is not 
mandatory, what the Senator is saying, 
in effect, is that this appropriation 
might be the straw that will break a 
strong man’s back. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, that is cor- 
rect. I believe that the Senate should 
never appropriate more money than has 
been justified, and should rarely exceed 
the requests of the administration un- 
less the justification is strong. In this 
case, I believe the position taken by the 
Secretary of Defense is exceedingly 
strong. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
know that the Senator is eager to yield 
the floor. He has fully developed the 
subject. I know he does not want to 
leave any false impression with the com- 
ment he made on military personnel. I 
am sure the Senator had in mind the 
elimination of the housing for military 
personnel, which had not been author- 
ized, and therefore the appropriation 
had to be cut out. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin would be more accurate if he 
were to say that this was classified under 
military personnel in the committee re- 
port, which refers, as he says, to housing. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We did not have 
any authority for it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I 
will now proceed as rapidly as I can. I 
will proceed only briefiy, because I have 
no desire to detain the Senate any longer, 
since I have spoken longer than I had 
planned to speak. Mr. President, we 
should realize the impact that the plans 
we are now developing can have on a 


possible adversary. 
As the Secretary of Defense pointed 
out: 


The 1963 and prior year budgets provide 
for over 1,000 Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, plus 41 
submarines with over 650 Polaris missiles, 
plus more than 700 B-52 and B-58 bombers, 
By 1967 the alert portion of the force alone 
will have three times the destruction capa- 
bility of the alert force we had last June. 
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The Secretary went on to state: 
DESTRUCTION CAPABILITY 


Now, how large a part of the enemy target 
system could this force be expected to de- 
stroy after absorbing an enemy surprise at- 
tack? As I pointed out in my statements 
to the Congress in January, this calculation 
involves a number of factors of which the 
following are the most important: 

1. The number of warheads that each type 
of vehicle can deliver. 

2. The proportion of each weapon system 
expected to survive the initial all-out nu- 
clear attack—the survival rate. 

8. The degree of reliability of each sys- 
tem, i.e., the proportion of the ready opera- 
tional inventory that we can count on 
getting off successfully within the prescribed 
time—the reliability rate. 

4. The ability of each type of vehicle to 
penetrate the enemy's defenses—the pene- 
tration rate. 

5. The warhead yield and degree of ac- 
curacy that can be expected of each weapon 
system. 


Then the Secretary went on to say: 


Utilizing these factors and applying to 
them values which, on the whole, are 
thought to be quite conservative, we calcu- 
late that the strategic retaliatory forces pro- 
gramed through 1967 could achieve prac- 
tically complete destruction of the enemy 
target system—even after absorbing an ini- 
tial nuclear attack. The addition of a force 
of either 200 B-70’s, which was proposed 
last year by the Air Force, or the 150 RS- 
70's now being considered, either of which 
would cost about $10 billion, would not 
appreciably change this result. 


In other words, the Secretary of De- 
fense is saying that the addition of this 
enormous expenditure would not in- 
crease the perfectly fantastic capability 
for nuclear devastation which we now 
have. 

The Secretary is not frozen to the con- 
cept of all-out nuclear war. He has 
said: 


While calculations of this sort are useful 
for estimating the adequacy of our pro- 
gramed forces under extreme conditions, it 
should be pointed out that these forces may 
not necessarily be used in this manner. In- 
deed, we are implementing command and 
control processes at all levels of authority 
to insure that our response can be graded 
by degree, by geographical and political area 
and by target type as would be appropriate 
to the type and extent of an enemy attack. 


It is the al‘ernatives which we should 
consider. It seems to me that by adopt- 
ing my amendment we give the Secre- 
tary of Defense the opportunity to se- 
lect the alternatives which would be 
more economical and more effective and 
which would give us a strong armed 
force. 

The Secretary went on to say: 

With regard to the wartime reconnaissance 
capabilities of the RS-70, we have other 
means of performing that function and with 
any adequate high-processing-rate radar sys- 
tem which may be developed, the B-52˙8 
and B-—58’s could have a considerable recon- 
naissance and bomb assessment 
capability incident to their principal mis- 
sion. We think that the B-52’s and B-58's, 
arriving after our missiles have suppressed 
the enemy’s air defense, could penetrate as 
well or almost as well, as the RS-70. 

A decision by the Soviet Union to produce 
and deploy an anti-ICBM system could not 
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significantly change this overall picture. 
and in any event would be no less effective 
against the RS-70 and its missiles. To in- 
sure that our missiles can reach their targets 
even then, we have included a substantial 
sum in the 1962 budget for a “penetration 
aid program.” We also have the option of 
increasing the Minuteman program for 
which extra production capacity has already 
been provided. 

It is clear, therefore, that the RS-70 pro- 
gram, as we see it now, would not add sig- 
nificantly to our strategic retaliatory capa- 
bility in the period after 1967. 


Obviously that will not be until 1970. 


Interestingly enough, at the very time the 
Air Force is urging the production of an- 
other aircraft system on the grounds that 
nuclear-armed missiles are not dependable, 
one theater command is requesting the pro- 
ducing of a new nuclear-armed missile to re- 
place his aircraft which he says are too 
vulnerable in a nuclear war environment. 
And, while the Air Force, in pressing its case 
for a new bomber, has questioned the de- 
pendability of nuclear-armed missiles, it is 
at the same time urging an aircraft (the RS— 
70) which itself depends for its strike capa- 
bility on highly sophisticated nuclear-armed 
missiles. 

While I am fully convinced that it is en- 
tirely premature to make any kind of com- 
mitment to weapon-system development or 
production of the RS—70 in fiscal year 1963, 
I am not prepared to preclude such a com- 
mitment at a later date. By continuing 
our XB-70 program of three prototype air- 
craft at the cost of 81,300 million and by 
proceeding with the exploratory development 
of the key subsystems of the proposed RS-70 
for which funds have been included in the 
1963 budget, we will have open to us the 
option of producing and deploying an RS~70 
system at a later time if the need for such 
a system should become apparent. Since the 
key subsystems have yet to be developed, 
delaying the decision for 1 year would not 
postpone the real operational readiness of 
the first wing at all. 

I have just recently reviewed this entire 
problem with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
again, except for the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, they all support the B-70 develop- 
ment program recommended by President 
Kennedy. 


I wish to conclude by reviewing the 
testimony of Dr. Harold Brown, who 
said: 


As presented in the President's budget the 
plan provides for the development of three 
aircraft prototypes with the objective of pre- 
serving the option of developing a manned 
bomber system while exploring the param- 
eter of mach 3 flight. 


In other words, the budget contem- 
plates an option, to keep it alive, and 
make it possible to exhaust other alter- 
natives— 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense takes 
the position that while development of a 
reconnaissance-strike capability for manned 
strategic aircraft may be desirable the pres- 
ent state of the art is not adequate to sup- 
port a system development at this time. We 
further believe that there are three main 
areas of technical 33 that must 
be pursued before a firm g de- 
cision can be made leading 7 the production 
of an RS-70 system. 

1. A radar system including sensors, proc- 
essors, and usable display techniques. 


The testimony is that it will be 1970 
at the earliest when such a radar system 
will be available. 
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2. A strike missile compatible with the 
radar equipment. 


It should be remembered that the 
present strike missiles that we have avail- 
able, such as the Skybolt and Hound Dog, 
will not work on the RS-70, which is a 
supersonic mach 3 plane. That plane 
cannot carry external missiles, and the 
internal missile for it has not yet been 
developed. Therefore, the strike part 
is in the future, and we do not know 
whether we can develop effective parts 
for this weaponry. 

3. Reliable communications to originate 
and rely strike reports to CONUS. 

The aspect of the reconnaissance strike 
mission which inhibits any possible desire 
to proceed concurrently even if the RS~—70 
is justified is the fact that the performance 
levels required of the equipment must meet 
an absolute and very high standard in order 
to be useful at all. Their status is that they 
are in too early a stage of development for 
confident prediction of success. 

Assuming that they can be developed at 
some time, one must then evaluate what 
the RS-70 might be able to do as compared 
with competing ways of doing the same thing. 


Dr. Brown went on to develop alterna- 
tives, which I believe have been brought 
out quite thoroughly in the course of the 
debate this afternoon. However, I should 
like to underline the fact that the cost 
of the RS—70 will be $5 billion for 45 
planes; $10 billion if 150 planes are built. 
This is a perfectly enormous cost of $100 
million for each plane, compared with 
the cost of $10 million of the present B-52 
manned bombers, and compared with the 
expected $2 million, $3 million, or $4 
million cost of the TFX strike reconnais- 
sance plane, which can be developed very 
possibly as an alternative, but which ad- 
mittedly has not yet been designed. 

Once again I wish to reiterate a point, 
by placing in the Recorp at this point a 
letter dated August 1, 1961, from the 
Secretary of Defense, in which he states 
that if it is found desirable to produce 
more of the present manned bombers— 
the B-52’s, which have served us so well, 
and which can use the devastating air- 
to-ground missiles—we can restart the 
assembly line at any time, efficiently, and 
the cost will be very moderate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 1, 1961. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: In reply to your 
letter of July 28, I repeat my previously stated 
opinion that it is not necessary for the Con- 
gress to appropriate funds in fiscal year 1962 
above administration requests for B-52 and 
B-58 bombers. Inherent in this is my belief 
that the production of B-52’s and B-58's is 
already adequately “protected” for the pe- 
riod of time involved in our further study 
of the bomber concept. 

Previous appropriations enable us to plan 
on a very high bomber inventory through 
the mid-1960’s. In the operational inven- 
tory we will have over 700 B-Sa's and B-—58’s 
at the end of fiscal year 1966. Should it be 
decided later to maintain this level of heavy 
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bomber aircraft beyond fiscal year 1966, the 
request for appropriations can be made sev- 
eral years from now. There appears to be no 
need to make such a decision before mid- 
1963 at the earliest. The risk involved in 
delaying the decision is not one to the se- 
curity of the Nation, but solely a financial 
risk fully justified by the remoteness of the 
possibility of having to exercise the option 
and pay the “restart cost” penalty. 

Should an eventuality develop requiring 
us to reinstitute the B-52 production lines, 
we can, for example, do so in mid-1963 and 
produce for delivery during the period 1965- 
67. A recent survey shows that in mid-1963 
the personnel strength at the Boeing-Wich- 
ita airframe fabrication and assembly plant 
will not have been reduced below 9,400. 
With respect to the B-52’s Pratt & Whit- 
ney engine, the TF-33-7 turbofan engine 
for the new C-141, and the JT3D-2-4 turbo- 
fans which are being retrofitted into jet air- 
liners have the same parts configuration as 
the B-52 engine. In fact, all are fabricated 
in one general machine shop and are mingled 
in the assembly line. There is no change 
in facilities anticipated at Pratt & Whit- 
ney during this period and the tools will not 
be deactivated. 

Should a decision be made in mid-1963 to 
commence production of B-52H aircraft, 
Boeing's present production leadtime of 15 
months would be extended an additional 
12.5 months. Aircraft deliveries would start 
in October 1965. Although current engine 
and bomb-navigation system delivery lead- 
times would also slip, they would still fit well 
within the airframe fabrication and assembly 
leadtime of 27.5 months. The total re- 
start costs“ would amount to approximately 
$245 million. 

For the reasons outlined above, it is my 
conclusion that it is not necessary to make 
appropriations in fiscal year 1962 for the 
continued production of heavy bombers. 

I hope that this information is responsive 
to your inquiry. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
JULY 28, 1961. 
The Honorable ROBERT MCNAMARA, 
Secretary, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: The President's re- 
quest for additional defense appropriations 
emphasizes the importance of achieving 
maximum effective military strength for 
each dollar spent. Pertinent to this is the 
proposed appropriation of $525 million above 
administration requests for B-52 and B-58 
bombers. 

It is my understanding that you recom- 
mended that these funds not be provided for 
manned bombers this year, pending further 
study of the bomber concept and its place 
in our overall defenses. 

Testimony at the House Appropriations 
hearings indicated that production of these 
planes will continue until August and 
October 1962, with no further action by 
Congress. At the same hearings it was 
stated that $100 million for each of these 
bombers would protect production beyond 
those dates, pending a future decision on 
their role. 

I would like to know the present position 
of the administration in this subject. Do 
you recommend that $525 million be appro- 
priated for manned bombers at this time? 
Do you believe that production of B-52’s and 
B-58’s needs to be protected now pend- 
ing your Department’s reappraisal? 

Since these appropriations are expected to 
be before the Senate very soon, I would 
appreciate an immediate reply. 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, be- 
fore I yield the floor, I wish once again 
to invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that regardless of how Senators 
may feel finally toward the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, any Sen- 
ator who supports the position of the 
committee should, it seems to me, vote 
for the substitute amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, because the 
substitute amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin makes it possible for the 
Secretary of Defense to spend not merely 
$171 million, but as much money from 
the reserve funds as he wishes to spend; 
whereas the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], for whose 
amendment the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin is a substitute, limits 
the amount which could be spent to $171 
million. The amount is not to exceed 
$171 million. This distinction is very 
important. 

Therefore, I hope that on the impend- 
ing vote there will be a strong “yea” 
vote. If not, I think there will be a mis- 
take made on the part of many Senators 
who vote, because if I understand the 
tenor of the Senate, whether Senators 
will support the position of the Senator 
from Wisconsin and the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of De- 
fense, or will support the committee— 
either way—the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin should be sub- 
stituted for the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield for a 
question? 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Wisconsin saying that if his amendment 
is substituted for the amendment of my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the Senate would then have a chance to 
vote again on his amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. By all means; I 
think that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would it be possible 
for a Senator to vote in the affirmative, 
preferring the amendment of my col- 
league, and then to vote against the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. I hope Sen- 
ators would not follow the second alter- 
native, but I can imagine that many 
Senators would do that. I suppose that 
Senators who feel they wish to give the 
Secretary of Defense as much flexibility 
as possible, those who feel that a break- 
through might be developed during this 
period, would definitely adopt this policy. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, before 
the Senate is the Defense Department 
appropriation bill for 1963. Recom- 
mended to the Senate by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations is an ex- 
penditure of nearly 848 ½ billion. For 10 
years in the Senate, I have voted to ap- 
prove every penny for America’s defense 
which the President has requested and 
which our appropriations committee has 
approved. I shall do so again today. 

I have the honor to be a member of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
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I listened to much of the testimony 
which was adduced at its many hearings. 
I have read most of the balance of it. 
I have listened to the discussion taking 
place by my colleagues on the committee 
during the workup of the bill. 

As the committee has made its report 
to the Senate, I find myself in enthu- 
siastic approval. I do not speak as a 
military expert. I speak as a lay Sena- 
tor. I speak as a veteran and as an 
American citizen who is interested in 


having the Government of the United 


States maintain what that great and 
gallant Dwight D. Eisenhower called a 
proper posture of defense. 

Pending at the desk is the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmrre], which would de- 
lete those moneys added by the com- 
mittee to continue to expand what is 
now referred to as the RS-70 weapons 
system. In my view, this amendment is 
regrettable in the extreme. The Senate 
ought to repudiate it. 

I want to refer to a few paragraphs 
which the Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air 
Force, Gen. Curtis LeMay, said to the 
committee when he testified before it: 


By the end of this year— 


That is, this calendar year— 
we hope to start tests of a prototype B-70 
which could well be the start of a new gen- 
eration of flight performance in long-range 
aircraft. 

The B-70's indicated performance should 
affirm my conviction that the essential mis- 
sion of manned military aircraft depends 
upon our continuous advancement of their 
combat capabilities. 


Here, then, is the genesis of a deter- 
rent and defensive system which could, 
in the next few months, demonstrate its 
irresistible need to our Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Last fall, in the State from which I 
come, I saw these incredible, stupendous, 
unimaginable, manmade eagles being 
constructed. I stood in awe as I saw, bit 
by bit and piece by piece, engineers fit 
together what will be one of the first of 
three prototypes of this amazing air- 
craft, capable of flying three times the 
speed of sound, capable of flying over 
vast areas of land and sea, many miles 
above the surface of the earth, ready, 
if called upon, to perform a whole series 
of important tasks in the defense of our 
country. 

I believe in our constitutional system 
of government. I believe it is the re- 
sponsibiilty of the executive branch to 
determine what weapons and what 
weapons systems are to be obtained for 
American defense. There is no question 
about that. But Congress, too, has con- 
stitutional responsibilities in the field of 
defense, and one of them is to make 
available moneys to the executive branch 
to utilize for our Military Establishment 
in this nuclear era. 

What the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations has done has been to pre- 
sent in this bill, to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of De- 
fense, and to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a 
clear and continuing opportunity to 
make what would be a crucially impor- 
tant decision. It was said during the 
time in which the amendment to in- 
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crease the budget was under considera- 
tion, and about to be adopted: 

The $491 million would be used to redi- 
rect the present XB-70 program to the 
reconnaissance/strike concept, to initiate de- 
velopment effort on essential military sub- 
systems for which no funds have been made 
available to date, and to provide for addi- 
tional test aircraft so that flight-test of the 
integrated weapon system can proceed in 
an orderly manner. The majority of the 
add-on funds would be devoted to the de- 
sign, engineering, and fabrication of such 
subsystems as the strike missile, environ- 
mental control, engines, autopilot, and in- 
flight refueling, none of which is possible 
under the $171 million program. Since all 
of these systems are essential, any program 
which is aimed at flight-test evaluation of 
the reconnaissance/strike concept ultimately 
must provide appropriate funding therefor. 
Similarly, such a program must provide for 
additional test aircraft since it is not prac- 
tical to fulfill the flight-test requirements 
with only the three aircraft currently au- 
thorized. 


Mr. President, assume that a B-70 
soars into the air by Christmas time 
this year. That is what is predicted. 
That, no doubt, will be the fact. Assume 
that the impact of its flight, and of its 
capability, is so enormous on those who 
have, and should have, the responsibility 
to determine what weapons systems this 
country needs that a decision is made 
then, and on that date, to go full speed 
forward with this new weapons system. 
If we adopt the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, that decision could 
not be made. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not yield now. I 
will in a few moments. 

If we assume to the contrary, that the 
Secretary of Defense at that time or 
subsequently would determine that it 
would not be in the interest of American 
defense to continue, what harm would 
be done? None at all would be done. 
The appropriation would simply lapse. 

Mr. President, the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin ought to be re- 
pudiated wholesale, so that the Con- 
gress of the United States may present 
to the executive branch the capacity to 
make the type of decision we wish ever 
to have made in the interest of Ameri- 
can defense. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to my friend 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to concur in the statement made 
by the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. It seems to me the issue is a 
very simple one. The question is, Do 
we believe that we can by 1970 be com- 
pletely dependent on a long-range mis- 
sile for deterrence to war and for opera- 
tional use in any conflict which may 
occur, both in what we call the poorly 
defined stage of limited war or all-out 
war, or should we have a combination 
of aircraft and missiles? 

If affirmative action is not taken by 
the Congress at this session, and if there 
is no implementation of the B~70-RS-70 
program, we shall be completely depend- 
ent upon missiles by 1970. 

I shall support the recommendation of 
the committee and shall vote for the 
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$491 million the committee recom- 
mended for this program. 

I have been privileged during all the 
years of my service in Congress to watch 
the development of bomber aircraft. I 
am sure the Senator from California 
has done the same. We have watched 
the development of the B-17, the B-29, 
the B-36, the B47, the B-52, and the 
B-58. In my opinion, it is essential 
that we have a program of continuing 
improvement and expansion of our 
modern manned aircraft in order to 
have a combination of missiles and 
manned aircraft. 

The advent of the ICBM does not pre- 
clude the necessity for continued devel- 
opment of and use of advanced manned 
weapons systems. 

Second, manned weapons systems, 
such as the B-70, could strongly comple- 
ment our other strategic weapons sys- 
tems. 

Third, unless the operational super- 
sonic bomber is developed now there will 
be no replacement for the B-52 at the 
time it enters a period of obsolescence. 

I think it is essential that we take the 
action recommended by the committee 
today. I hope there will be no doubt as 
to the action taken by the Congress. 

I appreciate the statement made by the 
able Senator from California, and I con- 
cur in it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend 
from Kansas. He makes a clear, effec- 
tive and logical argument against the 
amendment now pending. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to associate 
myself completely with the argument 
made by the distinguished assistant mi- 
nority leader in opposition to the amend- 
ment. If there has been any one area in 
which this Nation has had complete pre- 
eminence, among all the new weapons 
systems that have developed out of this 
revolution in weapons systems, it has 
been in respect to manned aircraft. Now 
it is suggested that we deliberately plan 
to surrender the great prestige which 
goes with leading the world in manned 
aircraft, particularly with respect to 
long-range and considerable carrying 
capacity. 

We spent billions of dollars on mat- 
ters of prestige, such as in the foreign 
aid program. We rush to countries, for 
fear the Russians will get there first, to 
give them money before the Russians do. 
We seek the prestige of arriving first to 
give away money. 

If we agree to the proposal which has 
been made, there will be Ilyushin bomb- 
ers, which are good jet planes, on the 
airports of the world for the people of 
other nations to see. Some of those 
people are not as sophisticated as the 
planners in the Pentagon. They will look 
at this great Russian plane and they will 
say, “The Americans have nothing on 
earth comparable to that plane.” If we 
abandon the plane known as the RS-70, 
they will be telling the truth. We will 
have nothing comparable to that Rus- 
sian plane. 
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For my part, I am not ready, for a 
number of reasons, to rest the future 
destiny of the American people and the 
security of this Nation on missiles and 
missiles alone. In the first place, it is 
almost incomprehensible to me that so 
long as there is anything like near 
equality in strength any nation would 
launch an atomic war. If that is not 
done, the missiles will have kept us from 
an atomic holocaust, but they will be 
worth nothing in war. 

The reconnaissance plane, however, 
would serve a very useful purpose. It 
can go and return, bearing tidings as 
to what took place with respect to con- 
ventional weapons. It can do that at 
an altitude and at a speed which renders 
it practically immune from any of the 
ground-to-air weapons of which we have 
any knowledge at the present time. 

A missile is a one-shot weapon. A per- 
son shoots it, and if it works all right it 
will go where it is supposed to, but how 
often do we read in the newspapers that 
it has been necessary to destroy a missile 
because it began pursuing an erratic 
course as soon as it was launched? That 
is not true with respect to an airplane, 
which can go and can return. 

My only regret in this matter is that 
I fear the Department will not spend 
the money. We appropriated the money 
last year, and they did not spend it. I 
regret very much that they did not spend 
it. 

I told the distinguished Secretary of 
Defense, for whom I have great and 
unbounded admiration, that no man has 
yet been born of woman who cannot 
make some error of judgment. I think 
an error has been made in regard to 
the decision not to prosecute develop- 
ment of this manned bomber. 

I greatly fear that this is somewhat 
of a sham battle we are making for 
the appropriation. The chances are the 
money will not be spent. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, as a Senator of the United States 
I have a responsibility. The Consti- 
tution says that the Congress shall pro- 
vide for the common defense. The Con- 
stitution says that the Congress shall 
raise and maintain armies, navies, and 
the means of defense. 

I could never feel that I had measured 
up to the obligation placed upon me by 
the Constitution of the United States if 
I voted to abandon manned aircraft in 
the bomber field at this stage of our 
history. 

I apprehend that if there are wars in 
the future—and there will be, I fear, 
fringe wars and peripheral wars—they, 
too, will be fought with conventional 
weapons. The vast arsenal of missiles, 
intercontinental missiles with nuclear 
warheads, will be sitting in 10-story con- 
crete and steel silos, while men will be 
fighting and planes will be flying. We 
shall be seeking information of what 
the enemy has, as we have sought it in 
past wars. In that case the RS—70 will 
be an invaluable weapon. 

My only regret is that we have fallen 
so far behind. As I stated a moment 
ago, I could not feel I had discharged 
my responsibility if I voted, under my 
constitutional obligation to help main- 
tain the national defense, to say that 
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“the United States after this date shall 
not develop a new weapon in the one 
field in which we have stood preemi- 
nent from the beginning.” 

We need not talk about any waste. 
The best money we have spent has been 
spent for weapons never used, because 
they have kept the peace. 

Let us consider the B-36, for example. 
We spent about $2 billion on the B-36. 
We built hundreds of them. They never 
dropped a bomb in anger. No shot in 
anger was ever fired at them. Now they 
have all been junked. But over a period 
of 10 or 12 years, when Russia had an 
overwhelming ground superiority, those 
B-36’s kept the peace. 

It is as foolish to say that that was a 
waste of money as it is to say that be- 
cause a man’s house did not burn down, 
when he had a fire insurance policy, he 
wasted the money he paid to the insur- 
ance company. 

I think the Senate should vote down 
the amendment. The Senate should 
support the appropriation. Every op- 
portunity we have, we should tell the 
Secretary of Defense that we hope he 
will go ahead with the development of 
this plane, to permit the United States 
to maintain its preeminence in the field 
of manned aircraft. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the argument made by 
one of our senior colleagues, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
Mr. RusszLLI, who is chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services 
and also a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, is a powerful and moving 
one. I completely agree with him. I 
think his argument demonstrates full 
well why the amendment should be re- 
jected. 

I yield to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask the Senator 
from California why, if the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin is agreed 
to, it would be impossible next December 
or January for the Secretary of Defense, 
if the prototype proves successful, to 
spend more money. I ask the Senator 
from California to look at the provisions 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], which would be 
replaced by the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. The fact is that 
the amendment of the Senator from Il- 
linois would indeed restrict the Secre- 
tary of Defense in spending more than 
$171 million. The language that the 
Senator has proposed is “not to exceed 
$171 million.” 

The language of the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin deliber- 
ately and carefully omits that restric- 
tion and provides that $171 million shall 
be available only for the RS—70 program. 
It also provides that the Secretary of 
Defense will be enabled to spend any ad- 
ditional amount out of the appropria- 
tion that he wishes to spend for the 
RS 70 program. 

On page 38, lines 14, 15, and 16, of the 
bill an additional $150 million would be 
made available in an emergency fund. 
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Also $150 million would be made avail- 
able through a transfer of funds from 
other projects to the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Therefore the position of the Senator 
from Wisconsin is that the amendment 
is designed to meet exactly the kind of 
situation that may develop next De- 
cember or January. The prototype 
might prove out. Then the Secretary 
of Defense could spend whatever he 
wished to spend. He could come to the 
Congress in plenty of time and ask for 
a supplemental appropriation. I am 
sure that I would approve it, and I think 
it would be approved unanimously under 
those circumstances. Therefore it seems 
to me the appropriate action for the 
Senate at this point would be to amend 
the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, and then if Senators still feel that 
the committee position should be sup- 
ported, the Senate can reject the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
California has the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. Let me reply to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, the reason I oppose the 
amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is that it seeks to strike from the 
bill the figure $491 million, which the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations in 
its wisdom wrote into the bill, and sub- 
stitute the amount of $171 million. 
That effectively kills the option which 
the committee believes ought to be con- 
stantly available to the executive branch. 

I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, my 
amendment does not kill the option. 
That is wrong. My amendment is a 
substitute for the harsher language that 
the amendment of the Senator from IIli- 
nois provides, which is “not to exceed 
$171 million.” The Senator from Illi- 
nois’ amendment does kill the option. 
The position of the Senator from Wis- 
consin is that $171 million at least must 
be available for the RS—70 program, and 
if the Secretary of Defense wishes to 
spend additional funds from his emer- 
gency fund, he may do so. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I will 
have the honor to vote “no” on any 
amendment offered to reduce the defense 
moneys which the bill presently appro- 
priates to the Defense Department. I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, merely 
for the sake of proper identification, I 
wish to make clear that the amendment 
which the Senator from Wisconsin pro- 
poses to modify is the amendment of the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DrkseEn], and not the senior Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Proxmire]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumPHREY], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GruEninc], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. HICKEY], and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNsTON] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CRAVxZ I, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. JoHNsTON] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Gruentnc] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER] and the Senator from Texas 
IMr. Town] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 74, as follows: 


[No. 90 Leg.] 
YEAS—13 
Bartlett Holland Smathers 
Burdick Javits Smith, Mass. 
3 Young, Ohio 
e 
Fulbright Proxmire 
NAYS—74 
Allott Gore Moss 
Anderson Hart Mundt 
Hayden M 
2 Hickenlooper — 
oggs eu 
Hill —— berger 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Pearson 
Byrd,W.Va. Jordan Prouty 
n Keating Randolph 
Capehart Kefauver Robertson 
Russell 
Case, NJ. Kuchel Saltonstall 
Case, Long, Mo. Scott 
Long, Hawali Smith, Maine 
Cooper Long, La. Sparkman 
Cotton Magnuson Stennis 
Curtis Mansfield Symington 
Dirksen Talmadge 
McClellan wae aa 
Dworshak Williams, NJ. 
Engle Miller Williams, Del. 
Monroney Yar! 
Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Goldwater Morton 
NOT VOTING—13 
Aiken Ellender Johnston 
Bennett Gruening McNamara 
Butler Hartke Tower 
Chavez Hickey 
Eastland Humphrey 
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i rot <i = ae amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
Senators will remain in the Chamber, 
the bill can be disposed of, in my opinion, 
in a relatively brief period. There are 
two other amendments, but I do not 
think they will be discussed extensively. 
Neither do I believe a yea-and-nay vote 
will be required on either of them. 

But a yea-and-nay vote is very impor- 
tant on the passage of the bill. There 
was a yea-and-nay vote in the House, 
and not a Member voted against the bill. 
We need to let the nations of the world 
know where we stand in our determina- 
tion to defend our freedom. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the Proxmire amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I voted 
against the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], and I 
must also oppose the main amendment. 
Both amendments would reduce to $171 
million the appropriation of $491 million 
for the RS—70 program. 

It seems that under the doctrine of the 
separation of powers, the executive 
branch can ignore the desires of the leg- 
islative branch and refuse to spend the 
money appropriated for a specific pro- 
gram. This was done last year in the 
case of money appropriated for procure- 
ment of additional B-52 bombers. To 
use the words of the Chief of the Air 
Staff, we missed the boat” on this, be- 
cause if the money had been spent and 
additional B—52’s ordered last year, there 
would not be a 1-year gap in the produc- 
tion line. The feeling now seems to be 
that it is better to use the money thus 
appropriated for something else. The 
$514 million was impounded and is being 
carried over for use in 1963 without 
being earmarked. 

But regardless of the separation of 
powers doctrine, it seems to me that 
Congress, as an independent branch of 
the Federal Government, has a duty to 
go ahead and reach its own decision on 
what is or is not wise with respect to 
the RS-70 program. This is particu- 
larly the case when the leader of our 
military air forces, in his considered and 
experienced judgment, has the courage 
to speak his convictions, which happen 
to be different from the official views of 
the Department of Defense. The Ap- 
propriations Committee of the Senate 
has done this. I believe the whole Sen- 
ate should also do it. To adopt these 
amendments would place the judgment 
of the U.S. Senate ahead of the expe- 
rienced judgment of the Chief of the Air 
Force and the agreement therewith of 
the Appropriations Committee. 
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Were something else involved besides 
strategic airpower, I might feel less 
strongly about the matter. However, the 
primary deterrent of Soviet military 
aggression has been and will continue to 
be strategic airpower. Unless we main- 
tain the proper superiority in this area of 
military forces, our activities in the con- 
ventional area will be of no avail. 

Let me make it clear that the Chief 
of the Air Staff and others who support 
a stepped up RS—70 program do not ad- 
vocate a higher national defense appro- 
priation. But we do believe that the 
tremendous sums included in this budget 
should be realined to make room for the 
stepped-up RS-70 program. We should 
put first things first, and the first thing 
is our strategic airpower. That is why 
the Chief of the Air Staff has testified 
that he is concerned over the direction 
our military budgets are taking, dropping 
from 18 percent of the budget to 8 per- 
cent. 

It will not be responsive to suggest 
that unmanned missiles will obviate the 
need for a weapon such as the RS-70. 
We do not know all of the strategic mili- 
tary targets in the Soviet Union, nor 
would we have any way of knowing that 
the targets on which our missiles are 
zeroed in were destroyed in event of a 
strategic nuclear war. This is where the 
RS-70 would be needed. 

If it is suggested that the Soviets will 
build a defense capability against the 
RS-70, I can assure the Members of the 
Senate that our military planners have 
estimated that the cost to the Soviets 
of developing such a defense would be 
much greater than the cost of an RS-70 
program and would channel money and 
materials which the Soviets might other- 
wise use for other weapons systems into 
that defense system. On balance, as- 
suming they were able to develop a de- 
fense, we would be ahead. It is this type 
of frustration to which they would be 
subjected that we must strive for in the 
hope that the day will come when they 
will desist from their efforts to offset our 
deterrent capability and will resort to 
nonmilitary means in advancing their 
imperialism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the portion of the printed 
hearings set forth on pages 179, 185, 
186, 188, 189, and 190, which I have 
marked, presenting the views of the 
Chief of the Air Staff on this subject be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the hearings were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TESTS ANTICIPATED ON PROTOTYPE B~70 

By the end of this year, we hope to start 
tests of a prototype B-70 which could well 
be the start of a new generation of flight 
performance in long-range aircraft. 

The B-70's indicated performance should 
affirm my conviction that the essential mis- 
sion of manned military aircraft depends 
upon our continuous advancement of their 
combat capabilities. 

The bombers, missiles, and men of the 
Strategic Air Command are the central fact 
that must be considered by an enemy before 
any aggressive act. We are continuing a 15- 
minute alert posture for about half the 
bomber force. And, of course, all 
the operational missiles are on alert. Our 
bomber forces are training to participate 
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in continuous airborne alert whenever that 
may be ordered. 

Strategic offensive forces and continental 
defense forces have a complementary role in 
providing a deterrent or in provid- 
ing for survival of the Nation should general 
war occur. 

OPINION ON BUDGET 

Senator Ropertson. Are you satisfied with 
the defense budget which has been presented 
to us? 

General LeMay. The amount of the budg- 
et; yes, sir. I do not think any reasonable 
man could quarrel with the size of the budg- 
et. However, I do have some reservations, 
particularly in the strategic portion of the 
budget. I do feel that we must go on with 
the manned systems development—the RS- 
70 and the full weapons system. 

I do not think we ought to make a de- 
cision now to go into production, but I do 
think we have to do the things to give us 
the option of going into production if it is 
necessary. 

It is my personal belief that it will be 
necessary, that we must do it. Also, I am 
not satisfied with the number of Minuteman 
missiles being procured in the budget. I 
have told the Secretary of Defense of my 
reservations on this, of course, and the de- 
cision has gone against me. 

I will now to produce the best 
Air Force I can with the administration’s 
program. 

Senator ROBERTSON. Let us see if we un- 
derstand each other. 

Do I understand you to say that you would 
be satisfied with a total of $18,900 million 
if some of the items were rearranged, or 
would you add some items? 

General LeMay. I think we could rear- 
range some of the items to pick up this 
money. When you get an increase in the 
overall Department of Defense budget of 
the size contemplated this year, I do not 
think any reasonable man will say we should 
have more, and I do not say we should have 
more. I think we could reprogram and re- 
arrange to get the strategic power that I 
think we must have. I think we are all right 
now. It is the trend that I see starting 
in this present budget which I am worried 
about. 

Senator ROBERTSON. The theory of the De- 
fense Department in refusing to go ahead 
with the B-70 is that before it could be op- 
erational, we will have a missile program 
that will carry all of the destructive and de- 
fensive power that is needed. 

I understand that you feel that we should 
go ahead with the B-70. 

SUPPORT OF B-70 PROGRAM 

General LeMay. I do. I believe we need 
both. 

Senator RoserTson. In that event, should 
we put additional money in this bill for the 
B-70, and if not, from what item would you 
take the money to put it on the B-70? 

General LeMay. I think that your stra- 
tegic forces must come first. Now, I agree 
with the administration's policy of trying to 
build up a little more conventional power 
that could take care of limited wars in a 
little better manner than we might have 
been able to do it in the past. 

However, I point out that you cannot fight 
a limited war except under the umbrella of 
strategic superiority. For example, we 
would not have dared to go into Lebanon 
when we went in there without strategic 
superiority which kept the enemy air force 
off. So, I believe that your strategic power 
comes first. 

I do not believe that we are going to have 
enough to have that superiority in the fu- 
ture. 


I worry about the trend as established by 
this year’s budget. That is my reservation 


on the strategic power. 
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Senator ROBERTSON. You believe it would 
be prudent to continue with the manned 
bombers especially in the field of the B-70? 

General LeMay. I think that would be one 
of the things we have to do. I think, also, 
we have to increase the number of missiles. 

Senator ROBERTSON. Increase the number 
of missiles? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 


RESERVATION REGARDING PROGRESS 


General LeMay. As I said before, my reser- 
vation in the 1963 budget is mainly in the 
strategic field. 

The bulk of the increases have been in 
what we call limited war capability with 
conventional arms. 

I maintain you cannot fight in this area 
without a strategic umbrella protecting you 
to avoid a general war. You cannot do any- 
thing in that field unless you have strategic 
superiority. 

Senator DworsHaxk. You are consistent in 
that viewpoint. 

General LeMay. I worry about its going 
downhill because the trend is already estab- 
lished. The program now calls for dropping 
from about 18 percent of the Defense budget 
down to about 8 percent of the Defense 
budget for the strategic areas. 

We have been able to maintain our su- 
periority over the past years with about 18 
to 20 percent of the Defense budget. This 
is being dropped down. The program now 
calls for a drop down to about 8 percent 
about 4 years from now. 

I do not think you can maintain superior- 
ity in this field with that sort of program. 

This is where I express my reservation. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that not partially 
because we are transferring our main activ- 
ity to the missiles rather than manned 
bombers? 

General LeMay. Nothing is free. Missiles 
are expensive, too. It is just the amount 
of money you are going to spend on the sys- 
tems 


Senator DWons HAK. The point I would 
like you to discuss is whether you feel that 
greater reliance on missiles is not a defensi- 
ble position at a time when you insist that 
the Strategic Air Force is our basic arm of 
defense. 

General LeMay. I think we need both and 
I do not believe you can buy sufficient quan- 
tities of both with 8 percent of the national 
defense budget. 

Senator DworsHak. For strategic forces? 

General LeMay. For strategic forces. 

Senator Dwons HAK. Did you take that 
same position in the recommendations which 
were made through the Defense budget to 
the Budget Bureau? 

General LeMay. I did to the Secretary of 
Defense and to the President. 


ACCELERATION OF B—70 PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHaxk. It is pretty difficult 
for this subcommittee to know what should 
be done. I can recall that within the past 
few years we have taken an aggressive posi- 
tion on the development of the B-70 at a 
time when higher authorities were trying to 
discourage that program and actually im- 
pounded funds which had been made avail- 
able; is that true? 

General LeMay. That is true. 

Senator DworsHak. You still believe that 
we should accelerate that B-70, for instance, 
as a vital part of our strategic forces? 

General LeMay. I do, very much so. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not feel that 
we are making the progress we should with 
B-70? 

General LeMay. We should be accelerating 
that program. 

Senator DworsHax. What about the other 
bombers, B-52 and B-58? 

General LeMay. For the B-52, as of now, I 
think we have just plain missed the boat. 
If we ordered additional B—52’s now, there 
would be a gap of at least a year in the pro- 
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duction line. Where the employees would be 
discharged we would have to pick them up 
later and start up the line. 

What we would get for the money appro- 
priated now which was considered sufficient 
at one time for a wing of B-52's would not be 
worth it. I would rather spend money for 
something else. 

Senator DworsHax, Did not this subcom- 
mittee recommend an increased amount for 
bombers, either B-52’s or B-58’s, a year ago? 

General LeMay. It did. 


USE OF B-52 AND B-58 FUNDS 


Senator DworsHak. Was that money used? 

General LeMay. It was not used. If we had 
used it at that time a year ago, then I think 
we would have gotten full value for our 
money, but it is just too late now. 

Senator DworsHax. What was done with 
that money? 

General LeMay. It was not used. 

Senator DworsHak. Was it transferred for 
other purposes? 

General LeMay. No, sir. As it was written 
in the appropriation bill, it was forbidden 
to be used for anything except long-range 
bombers. 

Senator DworsHax. So we have actually 
frozen funds that could have been utilized 
for either 52’s or 58's? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. There has been no in- 
creased procurement of B-58˙8, either. 

General LeMay. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Is that on the basis 
that the money could be used more effec- 
tively for missiles although it is not being 
used for any purpose now? 

General LeMay. The Secretary of Defense 
made a decision that we had adequate air- 
planes. 

Senator DworsHak. And he disregarded 
the additional appropriations made available 
by the Congress for manned bombers? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHax. And you, as the 
former head of the Strategic Air Forces, have 
contended that, as you point out, with only 
8 percent of our budget utilized for that 
program, you feel that it is entirely inade- 
quate under the circumstances which pre- 
vail throughout the world today? 

General LeMay. The trend, as I see it 
established now, goes downhill to about 8 
percent—about 4 years from now. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Is the proposal being 
made to use the impounded $514.5 million 
which was made available a year ago for 
other purposes in the budget for next year? 

General LEMay. I am sorry, I did not un- 
derstand that. 

Senator DworsHaxk. I say that $514.5 mil- 
lion appropriated last year for manned 
bombers has been impounded. 

General LeMay. That is correct. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
views of the Chief of the Air Staff are 
not premised on anything else except a 
patriotic desire to keep the United States 
secure from Soviet aggression and to 
thereby preserve the peace. He has no 
other ax to grind—no monetary con- 
sideration whatsoever. Indeed, if there 
were any monetary considerations which 
overrode his dedication to the service of 
our country, he could long since have re- 
signed and gone into private industry to 
make his fortune. Articles such as the 
one appearing last March in the Wash- 
ington Post by Marquis Childs, entitled 
“Invisible Lobby Behind the RS—70” 
are interesting reading, but they miss the 
point that regardless of the benefits to be 
derived in contracts and employment oc- 
casioned by a stepped-up RS-70 pro- 
gram, the merits of the program are 
what count. I ask unanimous consent 
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that the article be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if it be 
argued that defeat of these amendments 
will mean an increased cost of national 
defense over the budget request, there 
are at least two answers. First, this need 
not necessarily result if cuts are made 
elsewhere to make room for the stepped- 
up RS-70 program. Second, I suggest 
that the Senate should have had this in 
mind the other day when it decided to 
spend $750 million, not contained in the 
budget, for public works. Which are 
we to have? An adequate strategic air 
power to preserve our deterrent capa- 
bility? Or a public works program which 
did not even have the priority warranting 
its inclusion in the budget? I believe 
the answer is obvious. 

I predict that history will record that 
our present Chief of the Air Staff shares 
a position of foresight and dedication 
comparable to that of other great mili- 
tary leaders of our country, such as Gen. 
Billy Mitchell, Admiral Halsey, General 
Pershing, and General MacArthur. I 
believe that the action of the Appropria- 
tions Committee represents a vote of 
confidence in him, and I hope the Sen- 
ate itself will extend that vote of con- 
fidence by rejecting this amendment. 

EXHIBIT 1 
INVISIBLE LOBBY BEHIND THE RS-70 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Ever since General Eisenhower uttered his 
warning, on the eve of leaving the presidency, 
about the threat of the domination of what 
he called the military-industrial complex, 
the power of that complex has become more 
apparent. 

Nothing quite like the pressures applied 
on the administration to back down in its 
opposition to what would eventually be a 
$10 billion program for the RS-70, formerly 
the B-70 bomber, had been seen in this 
capital for a long time, The agreement by 
the administration to give careful study to 
the recommendations of the House Armed 
Services Committee means & truce but it 
is not the end of the war. 

On one side of the struggle is the Air 
Force, big industry representing payrolls in 
a number of States and a great many Mem- 
bers of Senate and House who represent 
those States. On the other side is Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara, backed by 
the President, 

That lineup is, however, an oversimplifica- 
tion. This controversy bears some resem- 
blance to the fight between the battleship 
admirals and the submariners in the Navy. 
Advocates of a missile strategy in the Air 
Force are said to have doubts about the 
course of their chief, Gen. Curtis LeMay, 
who is all out against the other Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and against Secretary of the Air 
Force Eugene M. Zuckert in behalf of the 
manned bomber. 

On the administration side, the President 
has been reminded by Senator BARRY GOLD- 
WATER, one of the most impassioned advo- 
cates of the program, that as Senator Ken- 
nedy he had favored the B-70 and had 
criticized his predecessor for opposing its 
development. The burden of responsibility 
puts an entirely different look on the whole 
problem of defense. The President has 
frequently called attention to the nearly 
$10 billion added to the defense budget in 
missiles, hardened sites, the bomber alert 
and in conventional forces. 
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As for McNamara, he has never had the 
slightest doubt about his view that to pro- 
duce the B-70—or the Reconnaissance Strike 
70, as it has become known—would be a 
political surrender to the demand for jobs 
and industry contracts. Last May, as he 
had begun to get a grip on the awesome 
assignment he had taken on, he said to a 
close associate: 

“I'll stake everything on stopping the B-70. 
If there is one thing I know it is research 
and development.” 

Already $1.3 billion has been committed 
for development of three prototypes of the 
reconnaissance-strike plane and nearly a 
billion has been spent or is about to be 
spent. The RS-70 is supposed to carry 
equipment that, while the plane is fiying at 
2,000 miles an hour, can send back photo- 
graphic data indicating targets for a second 
and followup nuclear strike. It would also 
carry Skybolts, which could be fired on tar- 
gets from a distance of several hundred 
miles. McNamara doubts that the plane as 
presently conceived could possibly carry the 
contemplated equipment still on the drawing 
boards. 


The Air Force has pushed a campaign 
backing the conviction not only that the 
RS-70 is feasible but that it is essential to 
the Nation’s defense. Clearance officers in 
the Pentagon were astonished to get a paper 
prepared by the Air Force for a Republican 
Congressman attacking McNamara’s posi- 
tion. Clearance was denied. 

Coordinated with the military pressure was 
the operation of the industrial lobby rep- 
resenting the subcontractors in at least 20 
States that would have a piece of the RS—70 
project. One Pentagon office was reported 
to be working exclusively on making sure 
that Members of Congress from these States 
would know about the payrolls to be gen- 
erated by a $10 billion RS-70 program. 

The industrial side of the military-indus- 
trial complex might be called the invisible 
lobby, since the agents of the relatively 
small number of giant corporations getting 
most defense contracts do not have to reg- 
ister under the Lobby Act. One of the few 
searching efforts to show how it operates and 
its effects on Government spending was in 
a series of articles last year by James McCart- 
ney of the Chicago Daily News. Govern- 
ment negotiators are far too often out- 
manned, outskilled, and outtraded when they 
sit down with the agents of big industry to 
negotiate contracts adding up to $50 billion 
a year. 

McNamara once cited the pay of a nego- 
tiator for his former employer, the Ford 
Motor Co., of $80,000 a year, sitting opposite 
a Defense Department procurement officer 
getting $10,000 a year. This same imbalance 
runs from top to bottom. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, now 
that many Senators are in the Chamber, 
I shall take about 5 minutes to sum- 
marize the amendment which is now 
before the Senate. 

Yesterday I offered a motion to re- 
commit the Department of the Interior 
Appropriation bill. At that time it was 
charged that either I was using a meat 
ax approach or was trying to rubber- 
stamp the House of Representatives. I 
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was trying to do neither. I was speak- 
ing from a deep conviction. I remind 
Senators that since 1932, of 31 budgets, 
25 have come here in a deficit position. 
If anyone doubts for a moment that our 
fiscal situation is not an easy one, he had 
better take a second guess, because the 
Nation is in a serious state of affairs. 
It is difficult to contemplate the gold 
problem, with gold moving out of the 
United States at the rate of $3 million 
a day right now, and to match what is 
in the gold stockpile against the legal 
reserve demand against demand deposits 
and the Federal Reserve notes, without 
taking account of the fact that we are 
in a very uneasy predicament; and no 
one knows it any better than the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd], who is contending with the 
problem almost every day. 

I find myself in pretty good company. 
I have the President of the United States 
on my side. I have the Secretary of 
Defense on my side. I have a former 
President and great general on my side. 
I have the Bureau of the Budget on my 
side, because the Bureau of the Budget 
did not ask for the amount that is in 
the bill. 

The bill provides $491 million for this 
purpose. I tried to put a ceiling of $171 
million on it, so as to save $320 million. 
One hundred seventy-one million dollars 
is all that the Bureau of the Budget 
asked for. Senators will find that in 
the hearings. That is all the President 
wanted. That is all Mr. McNamara 
wanted. He sent a letter to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee under date of 
October 27, 1961, when we provided him 
with $514 million, and he would not 
spend it. Now we are entreating the 
Department all over again with the 
extra money, saying, “We are going to 
give it to you. Please spend it.” But 
the Department has not asked for it. 

The difference between the original 
amendment and the Proxmire amend- 
ment is that this amendment sets a ceil- 
ing of $171 million on expenditures. The 
Proxmire amendment merely set a floor. 
Shall we force this money on the De- 
partment? I shall not. 

I think the time has come to take a 
step in the direction of economy in our 
Military Establishment as well as in our 
other appropriations. 

I add only one further comment. Does 
any Senator believe that the Budget Di- 
rector is not interested in this subject? 
Does any Senator believe that the distin- 
guished Secretary of Defense, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, is not interested? If they 
needed and wanted this money, they 
would have asked for it. 

We can see that some of the testimony 
on this point by Dr. Brown and other 
witnesses is pretty fuzzy. I read the 
pertinent part of the hearings. The 
head of the Air Force, General LeMay, 
came before the committee and said that 
the amount asked for in the budget is 
as much as any reasonable person could 
ask for. He said that perhaps the funds 
could be rearranged and reprogramed 
to do whatever development work needed 
to be done. So there was no point in go- 
ing above the budget figure. 

That is the whole story. Do Senators 
want to provide the Department with 
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$320 million which the Department has 
not requested? If so, then vote against 
the amendment. Do Senators want to 
provide $320 million that neither the 
Bureau of the Budget nor the President 
nor the Secretary of Defense has asked 
for? If so, then give them the money 
and vote against the amendment. 

But I am not yet in that frame of 
mind where I shall force money on the 
President, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Department of Defense, when there 
will be coming to the Senate shortly— 
and it is under consideration on the floor 
of the House this afternoon—a proposal 
to kick the debt ceiling to $306 billion, 
the highest in the history of the country. 

I do not think the situation needs any 
further embellishment. I am ready to 
vote. I yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader stated that 
President Eisenhower was on his side. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He still is. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Very well. He 
recommended $358 million for this pro- 
gram. 

The Senator from Illinois says that 
President Kennedy is on his side, al- 
though the President has reduced the 
request to $220 million. 

The Senator’s amendment is more re- 
strictive than the one on which 13 Sen- 
ators just failed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, it is; I agree. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator has 
had the yeas and nays ordered on his 
amendment. I hope he will not get even 
13 votes; nevertheless, he is entitled to 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bun- 
pick in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CRAvxz! is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Grueninel, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gruentnc] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana would vote yea.“ 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
NARA], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JouHnston] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
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the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER] and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Bennett] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “‘yea,” and the Senator from Texas 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, 
nays 72, as follows: 


[No. 91 Leg.] 
YEAS—15 
Anderson Dirksen Lausche 
ush Fulbright Proxmire 

Capehart Hickenlooper Smith, Mass. 

Holland Wiley 
Clark Javits Williams, Del. 

NAYS—72 

Allott Hart Mundt 
Bartlett Hayden Murphy 

Hill Muskie 
Bible Hruska Neuberger 

Jackson Pastore 
Burdick Jordan Pearson 
Byrd, Va. Keating Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Kefauver Prouty 
Cannon Kerr Randolph 
Carison Kuchel Robertson 
Case, N.J. Long, Mo. Russell 
Case, S. Dak Long, Hawaii Saltonstall 
Church Long, La. Scott 
Coo; Magnuson Smathers 
Cotton Mansfield Smith, Maine 
Curtis McCarthy Sparkman 
Dodd McClellan Stennis 
Douglas Symington 
Dworshak Metcalf Talmadge 
Engle Miller Thurmond 
Ervin Monroney Williams, N.J 
Fong orse Yarborough 
Goldwater Morton Young, N. Dať. 
Gore Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—13 
Aiken Ellender Johnston 
Bennett Gruening McNamara 
Butler Hartke Tower 
Chavez Hickey 
Eastland Humphrey 
So Mr. Dirksen’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendments numbered “6-11- 
62—C,” and I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the amendments be 
dispensed with. I can explain the 
amendments very briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the reading of the amend- 
ments is dispensed with. 

The amendments offered by Mr. Prox- 
MIRE are as follows: 

On page 32, line 1, strike out “$2,929,200,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,649,- 

On page 32, line 5, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That none of these 
funds may be used for the construction of 
an aircraft carrier.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to propound 
a unanimous-consent request that there 
be allotted 20 minutes on the amend- 
ment, 10 minutes to the side, before the 
vote is taken. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the order 
is entered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
taken for this discussion be exclusive 
of the time limitation agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I wish to ask the ma- 
jority leader whether he contemplates 
completing action on the Defense ap- 
propriation bill tonight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to the 
question raised by my distinguished col- 
league, it appears that it may be pos- 
sible to finish action on the bill tonight. 
If so, it is the intention to call up Cal- 
endar No. 1487, H.R. 8031, the all-chan- 
nel TV bill, and that will be the pending 
business for tomorrow. 

After that it is considered possible that 
the Senate will take up Calendar No. 
1501, S. 2970, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration bill; Calendar No. 1536, S. 
3161, making permanent the Export Con- 
trol Act; Calendar No. 1526, S. 3062, per- 
mitting hay harvesting on conservation 
reserve acreage; Calendar No. 1544, H.R. 
11040, to provide for the establishment, 
ownership, operation, and regulation of 
a commercial communications satellite 
system, and for other purposes, which 
bill may take some time. 

Somewhere in between the considera- 
tion of those bills, the Senate will take 
up Calendar No. 1438, H.R. 10162, an act 
to amend the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act, relative to the International 
Monetary Fund; Calendar No. 1332, 
Senate Joint Resolution 137, relating to 
the State of Alaska, with an amendment 
by the Senator from Alaska; Calendar 
No. 1481, Senate Resolution 37, amend- 
ing rule XIX, relative to disparaging 
language; and Calendar No. 1494, H.R. 
7913, increasing of number of cadets at 
West Point. 

Those measures will be taken up, if 
not exactly, approximately in that order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, did the 
Senator mention the bill increasing the 
housing allowance for members of the 
Armed Forces? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I did not get to 
that particular one. It was reported 
from the policy committee today, and 
will be brought up shortly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with re- 
gard to Calendar No. 1487, H.R. 8031, is 
it contemplated that there will be seri- 
ous opposition to that bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That will be the 
business tomorrow. I understand the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton] has a few remarks to make. Other 
Senators may wish to speak. The Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] 
will be in charge of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator expect 
any serious problems? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, as a 
signer of the minority views, while I will 
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accept the generalization of my good 
friend from Rhode Island, I think there 
is a principle involved, and I shall briefly 
review the reasons for the minority views 
which the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER] and I have signed. Because I 
feel there is a principle involved that 
in the future may be of importance, and 
in which other Senators may share our 
views, I may request a rollcall, but I 
would certainly not belabor the issue. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate what 
the Senator has just said; and, for the 
information of the Senator from New 
York, I may say that there will be op- 
position. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11289) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE: Mr. President, what 
the pending amendment does, very 
briefly, is to reduce the appropriation by 
$280 million. It provides that none of 
the appropriation shall be spent for the 
construction of an aircraft carrier. 

The bill now provides for the construc- 
tion of a conventional, nonnuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft carrier. It provides $280 
million for that purpose. 

The fact is that it will probably cost 
closer to $320 million for the ship itself, 
and if we include the cost of weapons, 
aircraft, and tankers, it is estimated that 
the cost will be at least $1 billion for one 
ship. 

This will not be an addition to the 
aircraft carriers that we have, but it 
will be a replacement. It will mean that 
a somewhat newer type will replace one 
of the Essexr-type carriers. 

The fact is that we now have 16 car- 
riers. We are supposed to reduce the 
size of the attack fleet to 14, anyway, so 
what we are doing is providing a some- 
what newer, somewhat more advanced 
carrier, at a cost of about $1 billion, to 
replace one of our older carriers. 

Mr. President, the fact is that we are 
not in competition with anybody on air- 
craft carriers. The Soviet Union has 
none and will not build any. We will 
not be in competition with anyone in the 
future. The fact is that Red China does 
not have any. No other Communist 
country will build any. The British have 
five aircraft carriers. They are building 
no new ones. They have some additional 
small commando-type carriers. The 
French have one. Germany has none. 
Russia has none. Red China has none. 

Under the circumstances, to make an 
appropriation of $280 million, which is 
only a downpayment on an ultimate 
expenditure of $1 billion, is wasteful. ` 

The fact is that, in the judgment of 
many military experts, aircraft carriers 
became obsolete at the end of World 
War II. If they were not obsolete then, 
certainly developments since then have 
changed warfare thoroughly. 

The human mind has trouble keeping 
pace with the rapidity of change, when 
we realize that we are living now in the 
missile age, when we have planes that 
can fly at 4,000 miles an hour, when we 
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have missiles that travel at a speed of 
17,500 miles an hour, and we are work- 
ing on systems, as are the Russians, 
which give promise of being able to shoot 
down a missile the size of a typewriter, 
going at a speed of 17,500 miles an hour, 
300 miles in the air. We think we can 
hit such a missile and knock it down. 

Think what an inviting and easy 
target an aircraft carrier makes in con- 
trast. The size of an aircraft carrier is 
three times the size of this Capitol. It 
is three football fields in length. It 
travels at 30 knots. It makes the easiest 
kind of target. 

The Secretary of Defense has said that 
such a carrier would be used only under 
conventional war circumstances. The 
fact is that under conventional war con- 
ditions an Essex-type carrier would be as 
useful as the one we are being asked to 
provide funds for. The showing of an 
aircraft carrier is a symbol of our power, 
prestige, and willingness to act, espe- 
cially in southeast Asia and other areas 
where we have no land bases. If we 
steam up with an Essex-type carrier, it 
is just as impressive in Lebanon, Laos, or 
Vietnam as if we steamed up there with 
the latest type of aircraft carrier. 

The fact is that an aircraft carrier is 
slow moving, exceedingly expensive, and 
would be used only in limited warfare. 
We have ample aircraft carriers avail- 
able for that type of warfare. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
shall not labor the time on this amend- 
ment, but my colleague from Wisconsin 
has spoken the truth, and I shall support 
the amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

It has been repeatedly said during the 
debate on this bill that we hope and 
pray we shall never be involved in a 
nuclear war. We put billions of dollars 
into our defense with the hope of stay- 
ing the hand of a possible aggressor. 
But all military experts are agreed that 
when we wish to bring our power to bear 
upon what we call a brush war, we need 
a surface ship; and if we need a surface 
ship, it must be a modern one. The 
Esser-type carrier cannot handle our 
fast airplanes. It kills the pilots and 
destroys the planes. 

In urging support for the $171 mil- 
lion amendment on the RS-70 bomber, 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin said the President does not want it 
and that the Defense Department does 
not want it, and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
who voted with him, said the President 
told him yesterday, “If you vote it, I will 
not spend it.” 

With respect to this aircraft carrier, 
the President says, “I want it.“ The 
head of the Department of Defense says, 
“I want it.“ The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have said, We need it.” The House 
committee was unanimous in approving 
it. The House was unanimous in voting 
for it, except that the House cut the 
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amount $30 million below the budget 
estimate. The Senate subcommittee was 
unanimously for it. The Senate full 
committee was unanimously for it. 

Now the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin seeks to place his judgment 
against the combined military judgments 
of the leaders of this Nation, and he 
Says it would be a wasteful expenditure. 
I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me 2 minutes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the Senator from Virginia. 

The Senator from Wisconsin makes the 
point that an aircraft carrier travels 
only 30 knots. That is exactly 30 knots 
faster than a missile base travels, I assure 
the Senator. 

The combined military judgment of 
this Nation, as the Senator from Virginia 
has pointed out, should be taken into ac- 
count. The fact that this carrier would 
replace another aircraft carrier in the 
fleet is good, in my view. That carrier 
will not be scrapped. It will be put where 
it can be revived and put into service 
again if we should need it. 

With the high-speed planes of today, 
which have to take off and land on 
carriers, it is necessary to have high- 
speed modern carriers to accept the 
planes, to decelerate the plane with high 
landing speeds. 

I hope the amendment will be re- 
jected. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
it is agreeable to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, who has offered the amend- 
ment, I am willing to yield back the 
remainder of my time, if he will yield 
back the remainder of his time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have been try- 
ing to find a reference to this carrier 
in the hearings. I do not see any ex- 
planation as to why it was not author- 
ized to be a nuclear-powered carrier. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is because 
it was said it would cost too much, The 
Department wished to try out the one 
which was recently commissioned before 
$100 million more was put into that type 
of carrier. I am talking about the 
Enterprise. We went on it in the recent 
maneuvers. It is a wonderful ship. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. Nuclear power for 
naval vessels is not as important in re- 
gard to carriers as it is in regard to 
certain other types, because of the fact 
that the carriers can store great amounts 
of fuel. 

The Senator will recall that we dis- 
cussed this problem in respect to an 
appropriation bill of 3 years ago. The 
Department of Defense and the admin- 
istration did not particularly favor 
nuclear carriers. Much drama and ex- 
citement are involved. A carrier takes 
on a large amount of fuel. It can go 
practically around the world without 
refueling. 

The need for nuclear power, marine- 
wise, is much greater in respect to sub- 
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marines and some other vessels than in 
respect to carriers, which have a tre- 
mendous capacity for carrying fuel. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Virginia yield me 
1 minute? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In addition to 
what the Senator from Kentucky has 
said, the additional cost of nuclear power 
for an aircraft carrier, if my memory 
is correct, is equivalent to the cost of 
a Polaris submarine. The amount in- 
volved is $120 million, slightly more than 
the cost of a Polaris submarine. 

In addition to what the Senator from 
Kentucky has said, the carrier must 
carry fuel for the aircraft which fly off 
its deck, so it must be refueled from 
time to time in order to obtain fuel for 
the aircraft. 

The conventional system is better for 
those reasons. We get more for the 
money elsewhere, and it would be neces- 
sary to refuel the carrier anyway. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank my 
friend. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wish to reply briefly to the latest point 
made. 

In the 1959 debate in the Senate on the 
nuclear-powered carrier several Sena- 
tors, including some leading members of 
the Committee on Armed Services, said 
that to acquire a conventional carrier 
would be to buy obsolescence. The bill 
asks us to buy a conventional carrier. 
It was stated then that it would be a 
great mistake to do so. I believe the 
argument had considerable force at that 
time, when stated in support of the nu- 
clear carrier. 

One of the great weaknesses of a car- 
rier is the fact that it must be refueled. 
This is a weakness in regard to many 
ships. As the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has said, the carrier not only must 
carry a great amount of fuel for its own 
purposes, but also a large amount of fuel 
for the planes. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Virginia is willing to yield 
back the remainder of his time. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. I am 
ready to vote. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

M-. MORSE. Mr. President, the De- 
fense Department appropriations bill, 
H.R. 11289, particularly as it relates to 
the subject of alteration, repair, and 
conversion of naval vessels, is of great 
potential importance to the economy of 
my home State of Oregon, as well as 
that of the Nation. I strongly support 
the bill as reported, although I formerly 
preferred the version passed by the 
House of Representatives. This bill, as 
passed by the House on April 18, 1962, 
would in effect require the Secretary of 
the Navy to assign 35 percent of the 
funds appropriated for alteration, re- 
pair, and conversion of naval vessels to 
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privately owned shipyards, with 65 per- 
cent of such work remaining in the Gov- 
ernment-owned U.S. Navy yards. This 
would represent an increase in the per- 
centage of work allocated to private 
yards which, between fiscal years 1953 
and 1962, averaged 19.7 percent for re- 
pair and alterations and 11.3 percent for 
conversions, according to statistics in- 
serted in the records of the Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

As reported by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, this provision—section 
540—incorporates language advocated 
by the Secretary of Defense which would 
give to the President some flexibility in 
altering this proportion in an emergency. 

Oregon possesses none of the 12 U.S. 
naval shipyards or ship repair facilities. 
It does, however, have private shipyards 
of proven capability, such as Gunderson 
Bros. Engineering, Willamette Iron & 
Steel, Albina Engine & Marine, North- 
west Marine Iron Works, Portland Ship- 
building Co., Floating Marine Ways, and 
Astoria Marine Construction Co., to 
name just a few. 

Many officers and workers in these 
concerns as well as interested business- 
men, union officials, and local residents 
have written me concerning the merits 
of such an allocation. There is a wide- 
spread feeling in my State that Oregon 
shipbuilders ought to have the oppor- 
tunity to bid on naval repair work, and 
to receive an increasing amount of it, 
commensurate with their frequently 
demonstrated ability to do a better job 
at less cost to the taxpayer. 

I need not review the many considera- 
tions advanced in support of a greater 
proportion of repair work being assigned 
to private yards. The Members of the 
Senate, particularly those from States 
with seafaring traditions, are well aware 
of what is involved. 

I advocate that thorough considera- 
tion be given to the recognized efficiency 
of private shipyards, to the potential 
saving of taxpayers money, and to the 
strategic value of further dispersal of 
naval repair facilities which would result 
if a greater proportion of this work were 
to go to private yards of established 
competence such as are found in Port- 
land and the vicinity. The importance 
of having an adequate supply of skilled 
labor on hand in important port areas as 
those found in Oregon, should also be 
borne in mind. 

A further factor, in these days of the 


growing concern of this Nation over the 


situation in Asia, is the development of 
wartime capabilities on the Pacific coast 
of this country where many commercial 
facilities are languishing in contrast to 
some Canadian ports which flourish in 
the relative absence of governmental 
restrictions. 

As a vivid and timely example, the 
repair facilities of the Willamette Iron 
and Steel Co. recently laid idle for sev- 
eral days, resulting in unemployment for 
approximately 800 men. During this 
period, advertisements appeared in the 
Portland newspapers indicating that 
shipfitters and welders were needed im- 
mediately at the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard. 

It is most gratifying to note the belief 
of the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
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mittee of the House of Representatives 
that— 

The entire problem of the utilization of 
shipyard facilities is a matter for intensive 
study by the Department of Defense and 
the Navy with a view toward working out 
a realistic, practical, and economical ap- 
proach to the utilization of this capability 
in accordance with the best interests of the 
Government. 


I commend the House subcommittee 
for requesting such a study to be made 
so that the results will be available to 
the Congress prior to consideration of 
the 1964 budget estimates, and I hope 
the Senate will join in the request. 

The need for such a study is well il- 
lustrated by the state of the transcript 
of the present hearing, which I find to 
contain several examples of inconsist- 
ency, argumentative material, and 
comparisons of unequals upon such basic 
points as comparative costs for repair, 
employment figures and investment in 
plant and equipment. 

What does clearly emerge from the 
testimony is the hard fact that our do- 
mestic commercial shipbuilding industry 
is suffering grievously because of foreign 
competition. This is a matter of legiti- 
mate congressional concern. As the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Wi- 
LIAMS] aptly pointed out, foreign nations 
are undertaking shipbuilding programs 
for reasons of prestige as well as of eco- 
nomic advantage and the combination 
of these factors is further aggravating 
the world’s excess of shipping capacity. 
It is my understanding that the plight 
of our shipbuilding industry also is in- 
fluenced by these factors. 

Construction, repair, and conversion 
of naval and related wartime vessels has 
not in the past, and can never in the 
future, suffice to sustain the economic 
health of the industry. According to 
figures furnished to me in December 
1961 by the Bureau of Ships, average 
employment in private shipyards in fis- 
cal year 1961 was 122,400. This com- 
pares to 135,000 during the Korean war, 
1,500,000 during World War II, and an 
average of 52,520 during the years 1933- 
39. It would seem unrealistic to set in- 
dustry standards by the 1% million 
persons employed during World War II 
or by the 20 private yards which ab- 
sorbed this World War II production 
and have since shut down berause re- 
quirements have been fulfilled. 

In some categories such as for the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, 
private industry has done 100 percent of 
the work, which is along the lines of 
their traditional operations in construc- 
tion of merchant shipping. 

For other categories, such as repair 
and alteration, which must sometimes be 
done on an emergency basis, and must 
always be done immediately regardless 
of the complexity and regardless of the 
state of labor-management relations, the 
Navy has retained 80.3 percent. 

Because of these complex factors, I 
believe it is appropriate that both the 
Navy’s request for $200 million to mod- 
ernize its yards and the request of pri- 
vate shipbuilding interests for a greater 
share of repair and alteration work be 
thoroughly studied. 
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While this study is being conducted, I 
urge as a Senator from the State of Ore- 
gon, that the subcommittee retain that 
portion of the House version of H.R. 
11289 providing an increase for the next 
fiscal year in the proportion for ship- 
work going to private yaras. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
pe and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill (H.R. 11289) was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Hartke], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr.Cuavez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. Easttanp], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
InG], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hickey], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnston] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AEN I, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 92 Leg.] 
YEAS—88 
Allott Engle 
Anderson Case, N. I Ervin 
Bartlett Case, Fong 
Beall Ch Fulbright 
Bible Clark Goldwater 
Boggs Cooper Gore 
Burdick Cotton 
Bush Hayden 
Byrd, Va. Dirksen Hickenlooper 
Byrd, W. Va. id 
Cannon Holland 
Capehart Dworshak Hruska 
Ellender Jackson 
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Javits Monroney Scott 
J Morse Smathers 
Keating Morton Smith, Mass. 
Kefauver Moss Smith, Maine 

err Mundt Sparkman 
Kuchel Murphy Stennis 
Lausche Muskie Symington 
Long, Mo. Neuberger Talmadge 
Long, Hawaii Pastore Thurmond 
Long, La. Pearson Wiley 
Magnuson Pell Williams, N.J 
Mansfield Prouty Williams, 
McC: Yarborough 
McClellan Randolph Young, N. Dak. 

Gee bertson Young, Ohio 
Metcalf Russell 
Miller Saltonstall 

NATS—0 
NOT VOTING—12 

Aiken Eastland Humphrey 
Bennett Gruening Johnston 
Butler rtke McNamara 
Chavez Hickey Tower 


So the bill (H.R. 11289) was passed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives 
thereon; and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ROBERT- 
son, Mr. CHAvez, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. HILL, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. Younc of North Da- 
kota, and Mrs. Smirx of Maine conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1487, H.R. 
8031. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8031) to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 in order to give the Federal 
Communications Commission certain 
regulatory authority over television re- 
ceiving apparatus. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“of”, to insert “adequately”. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT NOON 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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BUSINESS CONFIDENCE MUST BE 
EARNED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I desire 
to speak about the extremely important 
speech made by the President of the 
United States at Yale University on the 
occasion of his receiving an honorary 
degree there on Monday last. I am 
deeply interested in the domestic econ- 
omy and what is happening to it, because 
I am a member of those committees of 
the Senate which deal with this subject. 

The repercussions of the President’s 
commencement address at Yale, the 
break and continuing slide in the prices 
of securities on the stock exchanges, and 
the growing crisis of business confidence 
in the economy and in the administra- 
tion, are likely to make the domestic 
economy the overshadowing issue of the 
remainder of this session of Congress. 

The state of the economy, as the Presi- 
dent of the United States recognized, 
lends credence to the situation, as the 
economic community senses a pause in 
the recovery from the recession of 1960. 
Although employment seems to have im- 
proved, there is some discouraging news 
on retail sales, personal income, and cor- 
poration profits, and we still face the 
hard nut of endemic, unacceptable un- 
employment at a rate of 5.4 percent. 

This morning we are told that the 
No. 1 administration priority is tax re- 
vision, but this, let us understand, is the 
legislative action on the tax bill already 
passed in the House with its highly con- 
troversial provisions on withholding tax 
on dividends and interest, and its pro- 
vision for income tax credit for new 
equipment strenuously opposed by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, who is in the Chamber 
now. This is not the antirecession tax 
cut which has been much discussed and 
which some members of the President’s 
own party are openly opposing. 

The President has asked for business 
confidence. But has he earned it? The 
answer is, not yet. The grave danger of 
current events is that we must have 
business confidence to avoid a recession, 
to deal with endemic unemployment, to 
retool and coordinate U.S. trade and in- 
dustry, to expand our markets, to deal 
with our adverse international balance 
of payments and to give equality of eco- 
nomie opportunity. 

Business confidence does not mean the 
confidence of only management or in- 


» vestors; it also means the confidence of 


labor and consumers. Confidence in 
Government does not mean only confi- 
dence in the President; it also means 
confidence in the Congress and in the 
majority party, which at least presum- 
ably will determine the actions both of 
the administration and the Congress. 

Can the President ask for the confi- 
dence of business if he does not also 
propose to win that confidence through 
asserting an equality of leadership when 
it comes to labor? Can the President 
expect the confidence of American busi- 
ness in his leadership of the Nation be- 
fore he shows his ability to lead his own 
party? 
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In short, whatever the President may 
say about myths and cliches, and how- 
ever agreeable may be his intellectual 
speculations, both he and the country 
are up against the hard proposition that 
confidence to be received must be earned, 
that the economic equation demands 
productivity and markets, and that an 
economy cannot be gotten to move for- 
ward by incantations, intellectual as they 
may be, any more than it can by cliches 
and 5 
There are some fundamental chal- 
lenges in American economic life today. 
which cannot be glossed over or avoided. 
Among them is endemic unemployment— 
to which I have already referred—stand- 
ing at 3.7 million with nearly 700,000 
already out of a job for 6 months 
or longer. The country apparently has 
no confidence in the intimation that 
public works are the way to deal with 
this problem. The country wants a way 
to increase economic activity, and the 
traditional New Deal approach to un- 
employment is considered to be obsolete. 
Nor does the country have any confidence 
in the “made-work” idea, understand- 
able as it is that the trade union leaders 
should resort to demands for a shorter 
workweek in the absence of anything 
more substantial on the horizon. 

The problem also is in how to make 
the transition to greater automation, 
lower costs, and greater integration of 
the U.S. economy. Here cooperative ac- 
tion and financing during a transition 
period are most important. The man- 
power retraining bill is a welcome first 
step. There are grave problems, how- 
ever, presented by our antitrust laws 
which in some of their operations are 
now also obsolete; by the absence of co- 
ordination in American business ade- 
quate to meet the cold war challenge 
and by the absence of any mechanism 
like a peace production board for this 
purpose. 

Techniques of taxation are far behind 
the times and the present tax bill does 
not deal with them. The administra- 
tion recognizes this and promises to is- 
sue new depreciation schedules on 
equipment and machinery within the 
month which will help. But the whole 
problem of incentive in the tax system 
for those who work and produce has not 
yet been met or even effectively put be- 
fore us. 

I have this practical suggestion to 
make, if the President is looking for the 
confidence of business; and I applaud 
him for seeking it: A much more con- 
structive purpose could be served now if 
the administration would announce 
abandonment of both impractical with- 
holding provisions on dividends and in- 
terest and the discriminatory proposals 
for the taxation of U.S. private foreign 
investment, so that the tax bill, still in 
the Senate Finance Committee, could be 
cleared and passed. In this way the 
issues would be clarified for meaningful 
and immediate consideration of the 
thoroughgoing reform of our tax struc- 
ture which the administration has prom- 
ised to put before the Congress this 
year, and which is proposed to go into 
effect on January 1, 1963. 
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I am well aware of the opposition of 
the chairman of the committee to the 8- 
percent tax credit for equipment; but I 
believe there would be not nearly the 
need for that provision, although I agree 
with the proposal for it, and I would 
support it; but that, too, may have to be 
eliminated. 

In combination with the revised de- 
preciation schedules promised within a 
month, as Secretary Dillon has promised, 
the U.S. economic community could 
then plan for the future, instead of 
peering into a dark jungle of con- 
tradictory promises and hopes. A clear 
view ahead on taxes is needed—and this 
clear view must include an acceptable, 
major reform at the lowest and highest 
levels of taxation, not just a “quickie” 
tax cut which, in the absence of the other 
measures I have advocated, would be of 
little use except to further increase the 
deficit. 

The very difficult balance-of-pay- 
ments problem which concerns the whole 
economic world, awaits some resolution, 
Whatever the President may think about 
myths in budgets and national debt, 
many of those who can make or unmake 
our balance of payments and those with 
whom we compete intensively in the 
world market for exports have very dif- 
ferent ideas. This does not mean that I 
do not agree with the President con- 
cerning the relation of production to the 
national debt—for what is important is 
what we are worth with respect to what 
we owe—but I am talking about how 
we can be worth more. That is the new 
path; and I believe we should follow 
that path. 

Productivity, not words, will answer 
the “myth,” as the President puts it, 
about the national debt. Yet we see, at 
the very moment when our whole ex- 
port trade must be stimulated, a com- 
pletely contrary attitude on the part of 
the administration in pushing its tax 
bill which proposes to disadvantage 
American investment abroad through its 
tax treatment, even though such invest- 
ment is closely tied to our trade and the 
hopes of improving our international 
balance of payments. 

The President has asked for a “serious 
dialogue of a kind which has led in Eu- 
rope to such fruitful collaboration among 
all elements of economic society and to 
a decade of unrivaled economic prog- 
ress.” I join him in this; but I also point 
out that leadership demands action and 
decisions and, above everything else, be- 
ing able to lead in one’s own house be- 
fore one tries to lead the world. 

The President has the means to accom- 
plish the results he seeks. It is in the 
interest of every American that he suc- 
ceed, and it is in this spirit that I speak 
today. 

I want the President to succeed. The 
fact that he and I are members of differ- 
ent political parties is immaterial to me 
and to the rest of the country. This is 
not that kind of a debate. I want the 
President to succeed; and I offer these 
suggestions, based upon my work in the 
Senate and also upon a fair knowledge of 
the greatest financial market in the 
world—that in New York City. I re- 
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gard the steps I have suggested as ab- 
solutely indispensable in order to assure 
the economic progress of the country. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to congratu- 
late my colleague on his excellent 
address, and also for the specific recom- 
mendations he has made, the most im- 
portant of which calls for an announce- 
ment by the administration that it is 
abandoning its tax program insofar as 
a withholding tax on dividends and in- 
terest is concerned. I also congratulate 
my colleague for proposing that the ad- 
ministration abandon what he very 
properly calls its discriminatory pro- 
posals for the taxation of U.S. 
investors abroad. I hope those in the 
administration who are concerned with 
these matters will give careful heed to 
the recommendations my colleague is 
making. 

In his address at Yale, the President 
discussed three kinds of myths—those 
relating to the size and scope of govern- 
ment, to fiscal policy, and to what he 
termed “the matter of confidence.” 
He sought to dispel what he called those 
“myths”, in terms of the policies and the 
objectives of his administration. 

However, in making his address at 
Yale, the President ignored a fourth 
area. Despite overtures to private busi- 
ness, the President retains an apparent 
and quite obvious apprehension about 
the business community. Personally, I 
believe it is a myth to think that the 
interests of business and the interests 
of Government necessarily are opposed. 

I agree with the President that pub- 
lic confidence is fundamental to a free 
economy. What we have observed in 
recent weeks—the stock market dip and 
the slowdown in our business growth 
rate—amount essentially to a crisis 
arising from a lack of confidence. The 
President is correct in stressing this 
point; but certainly he must do his 
share in building the necessary 
confidence. 

At one point in his address at Lale 
University the President made an ob- 
vious reference to business leaders, when 
he said: 

If a contest in angry argument were forced 
upon it, no administration could shrink 
from response, and history does not suggest 
that American Presidents are totally with- 
out resources in an engagement forced upon 
them because of hostility in one sector of 
society. 


I wish that sentence had been omitted 
from the President’s address. 

I doubt very much that the business 
community is as hostile as the President 
implies. Private industry is basic to a 
free-enterprise system; and if business- 
men were of the frame of mind he at- 
tributes to them, we would be in for 
rough sledding. 

So I trust that his reference to “a 
contest in angry argument” does not 
reveal a hesitation on his part to really 
cooperate with industry. In a society 
whose lifeblood is friendly cooperation 
between labor, industry and Government, 
any failure of the administration to 
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trust and respect one or another of 
these parties can throw up a real barrier 
to the building and maintaining of con- 
fidence in a free economy. 

Mr. President, in the course of his 
address my colleague referred to tax 
revision as the No. 1 priority of the 
administration; but he also pointed out 
that this entire economic question 
is gradually becoming the overshadow- 
ing issue for the remainder of this ses- 
sion of Congress—as it is. 

There was a time when Secretary 
Ribicoff talked about a sleeper“ issue 
for 1962; and I believe he was referring 
to the important proposed legislation 
relating to medical care. His choice of 
terms was an interesting one at the 
time; and right now it seems as if the 
“sleeper” issue—perhaps with a slight 
play on words—for 1962 will be the 
economy. 

Our recovery has slowed down to a 
crawl. Unemployment remains danger- 
ously high. In other respects the re- 
bound from the 1960-61 recession has 
been the slowest of any of the four post- 
war recessions. So the “sleeper” issue 
may be, Why is everyone, labor and busi- 
ness included, so confused and uncer- 
tain about the economy? Why has there 
been such a complete failure in the ef- 
forts to build public confidence and to 
get America moving again? 

I join with my distinguished colleague 
in the desire to make constructive sug- 
gestions. There is no gain for anyone, 
in any political party, or in any sector 
of our economy, in not getting America 
moving again, in not getting this slug- 
gishness in the economy eliminated. 

I believe my colleague has made sev- 
eral constructive suggestions today. I 
agree completely in the approach which 
he has made to this problem. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my colleague. May I say, in response, 
that vindictiveness is not the way of 
American public life. I voted, in my 
time, against the Taft-Hartley Act and 
other measures which I thought were 
punitive and vindictive on labor. I be- 
lieve the same way about vindictiveness 
toward management, or in any other 
segment of our economy. If anybody 
gets vindictive, the American people and 
the American form of government, in- 
cluding Congress, have ways to deal with 
it. I think we have a right to move for- 
ward on the assumption that vindictive- 
ness will not be a part of the American 
scene. 

I have said these things today—and 
I will be brief because I respect the time 
of the Senate and its desire to pass the 
bill today, if possible—when we are ap- 
propriating money in the area of $48 bil- 
lion. Where does it come from? It 
comes from the productivity of the econ- 
omy that we are talking about. The 
Government produces nothing; the Gov- 
ernment collects and does the things the 
people want done. This is an enormous 
block of production we are talking about. 
So it is very pertinent to decide what is 
the best policy to pursue in order to give 
us the best possibility of enjoying the 
fruits of that production for our own 
safety and defense. 

In conclusion, I would like to make a 
part of my remarks the four questions 
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which the President asked in his Yale 
speech, to which I am making my con- 


tribution in the way of an answer to 


those questions. 

These questions are: 

How can we develop and sustain 
strong and stable world markets for 
basic commodities without unfairness to 
the consumer and without undue stimu- 
lus to the producer? 

How can we generate the buying power 
which can consume what we produce on 
our farms and in our factories? 

How can we take advantage of the 
miracles of automation, with the great 
demand that it will put upon high- 
skilled labor and yet offer employment 
to the half a million of unskilled school 
dropouts every year who enter the labor 
market—8 million of them in the 1960's? 

How do we eradicate the barriers 
which separate substantial minorities of 
our citizens from access to education and 
employment on equal terms with the 
rest? 

I hope the President will consider it is 
not only a problem which is in the Ex- 
ecutive, but one which is in the Congress, 
and will therefore pay strict attention to 
the observations and suggestions which 
are made here. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we have 
heard a great deal lately from the ad- 
ministration to the effect that the Amer- 
ican people have been badly misled and 
misinformed with respect to the true 
intentions of the President’s medicare 
proposal. In his recent address at Madi- 
son Square Garden, President Kennedy 
pleaded with the American people to 
seek the truth on this issue, presumably 
on the basis that once our citizens be- 
came aware of the facts as presented by 
the administration they would then sup- 
port this measure without reservation. 

Recently I received a letter from Bill 
Armstrong, managing director of radio 
station KOSI in Denver. True to the 
tradition of public service, KOSI took 
the President’s challenge and ran a se- 
ries of statements pro and con in order 
to stimulate public interest. The listen- 
ers were then invited to call the station 
and register an opinion on the proposal. 

While I intend to include Bill Arm- 
strong’s letter in the Recorp, I would like 
to point out to the proponents of this 
legislation that out of a total of 6,397 
telephone calls to the station, 5,516 indi- 
viduals were against this measure. 

It would appear to me that the admin- 
istration has grossly underestimated the 
ability of the American people. I shall 
only add here that the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating thereof. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Denver, COLO., June 8, 1962, 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: As you know, KOSI 
has been extremely interested in the King- 
Anderson bill, which is now pending before 
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Congress. We have felt that the public has 
not been very well advised as to the merits 
and drawbacks of this proposal, and, in an 
effort to stimulate public enthusiasm for the 
close scrutiny of the bill, we have set out to 
broadcast a series of statements, both pro 
and con, regarding the legislation, and asked 
our listeners to call us at KOSI public 
opinion poll headquarters where we set up a 
battery of telephone operators to receive 
calls from listeners expressing themselves 
either for or against the legislation. 

It occurred to me that you will be inter- 
ested in the results of the poll. During 4 
days our operators (pledged to keep the tally 
honestly and accurately and supervised by 
station personnel) answered 6,397 phone 
calls and reported the following: 

Percent 
13.7 
86.3 


— 


100. 0 


We, ot course, maintain an absolutely im- 
partial position on the bill and attempted 
to present both sides of the case in the 
various statements which were broadcasted 
by speakers favoring and opposing the legis- 
lation. While we do not think that this 
public opinion sample is necessarily sclen- 
tific nor projectable to the State of Colorado 
as a whole, we do believe that it has some 
meaning. Certainly the mere fact that so 
Many people took the trouble to express 
themselves on the issue indicates the im- 
portance of it to the public. 

We hope this information will be of inter- 
est and useful to you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. L. ARMSTRONG, 
Managing Director, KOSI. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8031) to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
give the Federal Communications Com- 
mission certain regulatory authority 
over television receiving apparatus. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, there 
appears a very simple and very clear 
explanation for the need of this legisla- 
tion in the committee report, which be- 
gins at page 2. I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be inserted in the body 
of the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks the explanation which appears 
in the report beginning at page 2 and 
ending on page 5. My reason for doing 
this is to afford the Members of the 
Senate an opportunity to read this very 
short explanation, which I believe will 
be very helpful. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

One of the most valuable national re- 
sources which this country is the 
radio spectrum. In carrying out its statu- 
tory mandate to provide the people of the 
United States with a truly nationwide and 
competitive broadcasting system, the FCC 
has allocated sufficient spectrum space to 
accommodate 2,225 television stations, which 


include 1,544 UHF stations and 681 VHF 
stations. But, chiefly because of the non- 


‘availability of television receivers which are 
‘capable of picking up UHF signals as well 


as VHF signals, the bulk of the UHF band is 
unused today, for at present there are only 
103 UHF stations and 500 VHF stations in 
actual operation. This means that only 7 
percent of the potential UHF assignments 


are in actual use, while the remaining 93 
percent remain idle. 

This legislation is designed to remedy this 
situation, for its basic purpose is to permit 
maximum efficient utilization of the broad- 


vision. At the same time, this legislation 
will benefit the public interest in other sub- 
stantial and important respects, for in addi- 
tion to bringing new television service to 
underserved areas it will promote the devel- 
opment and growth of educational television. 

At present the FCC has reserved 270 tele- 
vision channels for educational purposes, 
of which only 62 are in use. Of the total 
reserved for educational purposes, 92 are 
VHF and 187 are UHF. Only through the 
establishment of additional educational tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities and the acti- 
vation of noncommercial educational tele- 
vision broadcasting stations can the goal 
of creating an educational television system 
serving the needs of all the people in the 
United States be accomplished. 

Recently the Congress enacted legislation 
(Public Law 87-477, 87th Cong., 2d sess.) 
that provides for grants-in-aid for the ac- 
quisition and installation of television trans- 
mission apparatus for certain educational 
television br stations. 

During the consideration of this educa- 
tional television legislation, it became evi- 
dent, as a result of a nationa! study, that 
there was a maximum need for at least 97 
VHF and 821 UHF channels which should 
be added to the presently reserved channels 
to meet the needs of education in the years 
ahead. This means, in short, that the mini- 
mum needs of education projected from a 
grassroots level from school to school 
throughout the country will require at least 
1,197 television channels for over-the-air 
broadcasting, in addition to closed circuit 
systems which might be used. 

Therefore, it becomes obvious that this 
legislation calling for the manufacture of 
all-channel television receivers ties in sig- 
nificantly with the recently passed educa- 
tional television legislation. For even in 
areas where there is extensive commercial 
VHF service, the all-channel television re- 
ceiver legislation would help create the type 
of circulation which will permit the develop- 
ment of the educational television broadcast- 
ing stations that use UHF channels. 

This goal would be achieved by eliminating 
the basic problem which lies at the heart of 
the UHF-VHF dilemma—the relative scarcity 
of television receivers in the United States 
which are capable of receiving the signals of 
UHF stations. Of the approximately 55 mil- 
lion television receivers presently in the 
hands of the public, only 9 million (or about 
16 percent) can recelve UHF signals. This 
scarcity of all-channel receivers is further 
aggravated by the fact that the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of television set production is limit- 
ed to VHF sets only. Moreover, since 1953, 
the situation has become progressively 
worse. In that year, over 20 percent of tele- 
vision receivers were equipped at the time 
of manufacture to receive UHF; by 1961, that 
percentage had declined to 6 percent. 

The practical effect of this scarcity of all- 
channel receivers is clear: It prevents ef- 
fective competition between UHF and VHF 
stations which operate in the same market, 
thus relegating UHF to those areas where no 
VHF stations are in competition. Where the 
two types of stations operate together, ad- 
vertisers show a marked preference for plac- 
ing their programs on VHF outlets, as do 
also networks, who will affiliate with a VHF 
station wherever possible. Nor has the view- 
ing public shown any substantial willing- 
ness to buy receivers capable of receiving 


At the present time the country is divided 
into 278 so-called television markets: 127 of 
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these markets have only 1 television station, 
70 are 2-station markets, 57 are 3-station 
markets, and 24 are markets with 4 or more 
stations. Consequently, under the television 
market term, almost three-fourths of the 
television markets have a choice of one or 
two local stations. The significance of these 
figures illustrate that our present system 
of competition in the television field 18 
limited by the allocations structure to no 
‘more than three national networks. More- 
over, even in terms of the present 3 net- 
works, 1 of them is under a limited handi- 
cap because of the second figure (70 markets 
are limited to 2 stations) and this leads to 
a situation that makes it difficult for a third 
network to secure primary affiliates in those 
markets. In addition, the opportunity for 
local outlets which would be available for 
local and local self-expression 
is severely restricted in many of the markets 
because of the limited number of stations 
that are available and even in those areas 
where there are some available, the stations 
are network affiliates. 

Over the years, this problem has been ex- 
haustively considered by your committee, 
the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Since 1953, numerous 
hearings have been held on this subject, and 
both Congress and the Commission have ex- 
plored various alternative solutions for the 
UHF problem. One of these proposed solu- 
tions—the possibility of obtaining from the 
Department of Defense additional frequen- 
cies for use in the VHF and lower UHF 
portions of the lower portions of the radio 
spectrum—turned out to be impracticable 
because of the disruption which would have 
been caused to Government radio services 
operating on the frequencies proposed to be 
reassigned 


Another proposed solution contemplated 
a 70-channel UHF-only television system. 
But the FCC rejected this proposal on the 
grounds that it would cause a tremendous 
and unwarranted dislocation of services, and 
further, that there is a definite need for 
utilizing both UHF and VHF television chan- 
nels. There is thus a vicious cycle; refusal 
by the public to buy UHF sets until there are 
UHF stations offering attractive programs, 
and the inability of UHF broadcasters to 
provide good programing in the absence of 
an audience which will attract advertisers 
and networks. The net result: Very few 
UHF stations have dared to go on the air; 
of those that have, 100 had to give up and 
are now dark. 

In light of these considerations, your com- 


“mittee was impressed by the following judg- 


ments reached by the FCC: 

First, that it is necessary to break this 
vicious cycle that has been strangling UHF 
television. 

Second, that this must be done by striking 
at the root cause of the problem—namely, 
the lack of television receivers capable of 
receiving UHF signals. 

And, finally, that the only practical and 
effective means of insuring that such re- 
ceivers get into the hands of the public is 
to enact legislation requiring that all sets 
manufactured are capable of receiving all 
of the channels allocated for television use 
in both the UHF and VHF portions of the 
spectrum, 

We have fully considered the various argu- 
ments which have been advanced against 
this legislation. It has been argued that it 
would be a dangerous precedent which might 
lead to congressional control of all types 
of manufactured products. It must be re- 
membered that this involves a unique situa- 
tion which would not in any way constitute 
a general precedent for such congressional 
regulation of manufactured products. Thus 
we are here concerned with an instru- 
mentality of interstate commerce. Tele- 
vision receivers are an essential factor in 
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the use of the spectrum, and, as such, are 
clearly within the ambit of congressional 
legislation. 

While initially there will be an increased 
cost, it is expected that this will be sub- 
stantially reduced once the benefits of mass 
production are fully realized. In any event, 
the relatively slight increase in cost will be 
a small price to pay for the unlocking of the 
70 valuable UHF channels. 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH CARE UNDER 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Bloomington Pantagraph is at once 
one of the most influential and most 
conservative newspapers in central 
Illinois. It is therefore extremely signifi- 
cant that it should have published a 
strong and lucid editorial supporting 
medical and health care for the aged 
under the social security system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, which appeared in the Pantagraph 
for May 8, 1962, be printed in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Soctat SECURITY Best MEDICAL CARE PLAN 


After thorough study of the alternatives 
we believe the social security approach to 
medical care for the aged is the most reason- 
able yet proposed. 

It offers the only effective opportunity for 
prepaying of medical and hospital costs by 
the greatest number of people. 

It is the only plan which does not involve 
the appropriation of Federal funds for its 
financing for those unable to buy private 
plans. 

It is clear that the administration and the 
American Medical Association, the principal 
opponent to the social security approach, 
cannot compromise on the key issue in any 
medical plan—how to pay for it. 

We do not say that the program now en- 
visioned by the administration is the best 
one which could be devised under social 
security. The provisions fall far short of 
adequate protection. 

The argument that medical care for the 
aged under social security would be socialistic 
cannot stand the real test of logic. 

The Federal-aid program under the Kerr- 
Mills legislation is outright socialism in that 
the recipient pays nothing toward it. On 
the State and Federal level it is a drag on 
general revenues. 

Some States have shifted all the burden to 
the Federal Government by reducing regular 
matching appropriations for aid programs 


by the amount of the Kerr-Mills grant. 


Most plans put forward call for the use of 
Federal funds. 

The American Hospital Association, for 
example, has suggested Federal grants-in- 
aid to assist low-income families in paying 
the cost of Blue Cross premiums. Even the 
plan for tax deduction credit (the Bow 
plan) involves Government aid. 

We feel that Representatives and Senators 
who cry socialism in opposition to the exten- 
sion of social security to medical care had 
best look to their own generous pensions and 
to the virtually free medical and hospital at- 
tention they receive from the Government. 

Congress seems to worry less and less 
about spending—if it benefits its own mem- 
bership. 

Many insiders in-Washington predict that 
a social security-orlented medical plan will 
be adopted by the Congress. There is every 
Treason to believe that grassroots sentiment 
is growing in favor of such a 

We do not have the answer to those who 
fear medical care for the aged under social 
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security is only the first step to universal 
medical care on the British plan. 

That battle can be fought when it arises. 

But the fact remains that fewer than half 
our citizens over 65 have health insurance 
and still fewer have adequate protection. 

With the high risk involved, private plans 
are out of the reach of many. Many, how- 
ever, will not abandon private plans if social 
security medical care is adopted. Insured 
private retirement plans have not suffered 
because of social security. 

The Kerr-Mills legislation, adopted last 
year, is a Federal matching program similar 
to those under which States operate old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children 
programs. 

Illinois appropriated $9 million; Federal 
funds in a similar amount are available. 
But only 24 States passed enabling legis- 
lation to take advantage of the plan, They 
didn’t have the money. It is an awkward 
program and a humiliating one. To get aid 
recipients must be classed as “medically in- 
digent.” 

In the large view, this country cannot af- 
ford to let the aged ill suffer when the free 
enterprise system has the genius and the 
capability of providing well for all our citi- 
zens, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
adjourn, under the previous order, until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the 
Senate adjourned, under the order 
previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Thursday, June 14, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Genesis 28: 16: Surely the Lord is in 
this place; and I knew it not. 

O Thou whose throne is in the heav- 
ens, although Thou art high and holy 
yet hast Thou respect unto the lowly. 

We rejoice that Thou art willing to 
dwell in the tabernacles and temples of 
time and to make the hearts of the hum- 
ble the habitation of Thy love. 

Gird us with faith and courage as we 
seek to discharge our appointed tasks 
faithfully and aspire to be coworkers 
with Thee in building Thy kingdom of 
peace. 

May it be our purpose and passion to 
remove all the barriers that divide the 
members of the human family so that 
the spirit of good will may grow and 
ts name be glorified among all man- 
kind, 


Hear us for the sake of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


Amessage from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 10802. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
thereon, and appoints Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. MeCLELLAN, Mr. BYRD of 
West Virginia, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Monopr, 
and Mr. Younc of North Dakota to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce be permitted to sit today dur- 
ing general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY OF WIL- 
LIAM GRAHAM SUMNER OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
as a Yale alumnus of the class of 1908, 
I am proud that my alma mater has 
honored the President of the United 
States in conferring on him the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws, but his remarks 
in accepting this honor have given me 
pause for thought. Yale University has 
been steeped in the sound economic 
philosophy which has made our country 
great by the utterances of one of its im- 
mortal professors, William Graham 
Sumner, who was professor of political 
and social science from 1872 to 1909 
when he retired. 

Recognized by the teachers of political 
science as a leader whose utterances have 
an alltime applicability, his philosophy 
and reasoning are still studied and recog- 
nized as sound and truthful. If we are 
to accept the advice of the President of 
the United States, this basic philosophy 
will be considered as a myth. I could 
not help but think that at the conclusion 
of the President’s remarks the ghost of 
Prof. William Graham Sumner rose and 
quoted from his writings in 1909: 

We are inheritors of civil institutions 
which it has cost generations of toil and pain 
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to build up and we are invited to throw 
them away because they do not fit the social 
dogmas of some of our prophets. 


And again: 

If this country, with its population, its 
resources and its chances is not prosperous 
by the intelligence, industry and thrift of 
its population, does any sane man suppose 


that politicians and stump orators have any 
devices at their control for making it s0? 


The leaders of our country at this crit- 
ical time would be benefited by studying 
the philosophy of the late Prof. William 
Graham Sumner. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 107] 
Addonizio Dooley Moulder 
Alford Flood Norrell 
Ashmore Granahan Powell 
Blitch Harrison, Va. Riley 
Boykin Hoffman, Mich. Saund 
Celler Holifield Sheppard 
Collier Horan mith, Miss 
Colmer Jones, Ala Steed 
Curtis, Mass. Kearns Stubblefield 
Davis, Tenn Landrum Yates 
Dent McMillan 
Diggs Miller, N.Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 402 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT, 
COLORADO 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question on the passage of the 
bill H.R. 2206, which the Clerk will re- 
port by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
Two hundred and sixty-one Members 
are present, a quorum. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY $ 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
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No. 3 of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency be permitted to sit today during 
general debate. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would the gentleman 
please state to the House the subject 
matter under discussion by the sub- 
committee? 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman will 
yield, the subcommittee is finishing its 
executive session on the mass transpor- 
tation bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
from New York think that the subcom- 
mittee ought to be sitting while the 
House is debating an $8 billion increase 
in the Federal debt? 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, only during general de- 
bate for about 1 hour, so we can wind 
up this work and get the bill to the full 
committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the nature of the business before the 
House this afternoon, I must object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


AUTO MANUFACTURERS CONSIDER 
RESUMPTION OF HORSEPOWER 
RACE 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr Speak- 
er, I am very much disturbed to learn 
that some of the automotive manufac- 
turers have withdrawn from a voluntary 
resolution adopted in 1957 to suspend 
advertising claims on speed and horse- 
power. This agreement was made after 
the Subcommittee on Health and Safe- 
ty, of which I am a member, had inves- 
tigated the problem of mounting traffic 
accidents. The subcommittee’s inves- 
tigation showed that there was a rela- 
tionship between the horsepower race 
and spiraling accident statistics to 
match. 

A resolution was adopted by the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, the 
industry organization. There have been 
recent reports from inside the industry 
itself that the agreement was being vio- 
lated, and there has also been evidence 
pointing to that fact as the Nation’s con- 
sumers witnessed claims of horsepower 
and speed leaking into industry adver- 
tisements. 

Mr. Speaker, it has long been my hope 
that a primary concern of these mem- 
bers of private enterprise would be the 
public’s safety. The resolution signed 
in 1957 came as a great relief to those 
who feel as I do; namely, that the 
automotive industry could and should 
restrain itself. Unfortunately those 
members of the automotive industry 
withdrawing from the resolution do not 
share the belief or do not have confi- 
dence that the industry can cooperate to 
restrain itself for the safety of the 
Nation’s highway users. 
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It is my hope that those members of 
the industry who have indicated a with- 
drawal from the resolution will recon- 
sider their action. 


DEFERRING ISSUANCE OF PROCLA- 
MATION WITH RESPECT TO NA- 
TIONAL WHEAT ACREAGE ALLOT- 
MENT 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 198) deferring until August 
25, 1962, the issuance of a proclamation 
with respect to a national wheat acreage 
allotment. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provisions of law, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may defer until July 15, 
1962, any proclamation under section 332 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, with respect to a national acre- 
age allotment for the 1963 crop of wheat and 
any proclamation under section 335 of such 
Act with respect to marketing quotas for 
such crop of wheat; and may defer until 
August 25, 1962, any referendum under sec- 
tion 336 of such Act with respect to market- 
ing quotas for such crop of wheat. 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Breepine: On 
page 1, line 9, after the word “wheat”, strike 
out the semicolon, insert a period and strike 
out the remainder of the bill. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BREEDING: 
Amend the title to read as follows: 

“Deferring until July 15, 1962, the issu- 
ance of a proclamation with to a 
national wheat acreage allotment.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 685 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11990) to provide for a temporary increase 
in the public debt limit set forth in section 
21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
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waived. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed four hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendments shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means or an 
amendment proposing to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the text of the bill H.R. 12026 as an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, and said 
amendments shall be in order any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwit 

but such amendments shall not be subject 
to amendment. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a call of the House is ordered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that this motion does not require the 
presence of a quorum. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


[Roll No. 108] 
Addonizio Gathings Miller, N.Y. 
Andrews Granahan Moss 
Ashmore Grant Moulder 
Blitch Harrison, Va. Norrell 
Boykin Hoffman, 
Celler Holifield R 
Collier Jones, Ala. Roberts, Ala 
Colmer rth Santangelo 
Curtis, Mass Saund 
Davis, Tenn. Lankford Shelley 
Dent Libonati Sheppard 
Dooley McMillan Stubblefield 
Plood Miller, Teague, Tex. 
Gary George P. Yates 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 394 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to basa gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Brown] and pending that, myself 
such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, this rule was recom- 
mended to the Committee on Rules by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, as 
I understand, unanimously. It is a 
rather unusual rule. It is a closed rule 
which provides for the usual committee 
amendments but also provides for the 
submission of the bill H.R. 12026 as an 
amendment to the committee bill. H.R. 
12026 was introduced by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Byrnes] and pro- 
vides for different amounts as the debt 
ceiling. The bill itself is, of course, quite 
controversial, but so far as I know, the 
rule itself is relatively noncontroversial. 

I now yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the second time this year that we 
have been forced to consider a bill to 
further increase the debt limit. Over 
the years since I have been chairman 
of the Committee on Rules it has been 
my duty to bring to this House, I think 
every year, and sometimes twice a year, 
a bill to further increase the debt limit. 
I have supported those bills in the past 
on the theory that if you spent the 
money, you would have to pay the bill. 
I have reluctantly and regretfully 
reached the conclusion that if we keep 
on increasing this debt limit we will 
never be able to bring about the financial 
responsibility that will save this country 
from a great debacle. I thought that as 
time went on we would get some reason- 
able relief in the way of these great ex- 
penditures, and the irresponsibility of 
our expenditures is no better illustrated 
anywhere in the annals of this Congress 
than by what has just happened here 
within the last hour when here we are 
proposing to increase the debt limit by 
$8 billion, we have a bill to spend $170 
million on a dam to take the water from 
the west side of the Rocky Mountains 
and tunnel through the mountains over 
to the east side in order to produce some 
more surplus commodities, in order that 
we may pay more subsidies for produc- 
ing them, and in order that we may in- 
crease the tremendous cost that we are 
now under for storage of those com- 
modities. Can one think of anything 
more silly? Even the Congress in all its 
wild extravagancies has time after time 
defeated that bill and refused to let that 
bill even be considered. Yet, today, faced 
with a further deficit and with a further 
increase in the debt limit, this morning 
that bill was passed. It should be noted 
that it was passed without a rollcall. 
When a rollcall was asked for, 25 Mem- 
bers only were willing to permit this 
House to vote upon a bill of that magni- 
tude. 

Where is the great, responsible, con- 
servative Republican Party that has 
been issuing all these proclamations 
about the fact that we must have sound 
fiscal affairs, and sound government? 
Where were they this morning when they 
would not stand up and permit this 
House to vote upon a bill to spend $170 
million to produce more surplus com- 
modities for which the Government must 
pay? 

Mr. Speaker, you know what is hap- 
pening here is very well illustrated, and 
I think the best statement that could 
be made about our expenditures is that 
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statement which was made recently— 
and I want to quote it—by the chairman 
of the great Subcommittee on Defense 
of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 
In presenting that bill, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MAHON], opened his 
remarks by showing that in the last—I 
think it is 10 years—while Federal ex- 
penditures for our defense purposes had 
only increased 12 percent, the expendi- 
tures for purposes of domestic affairs, do- 
good affairs, welfare affairs, and all of 
the other, had increased, how much 
would you think, as against 12 percent 
for military affairs? The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] said: 

If you project this through fiscal year 1963, 
you will find, according to the budget, that 
through that period the increase in defense 
expenditures will be 12 percent above 1954, 
and nondefense expenditures will be 94 per- 
cent [increase over 1954]. 


Mr, Speaker, are we ever going to stop? 
Are we not going to regard at all the 
fact that our people are burdened with 
tremendous taxes? It is not only the 
rich people that are burdened with taxes; 
it is the little people. Now, of course, we 
are going to get relief from taxes be- 
cause today we are going to increase the 
debt limit and pass our extravagance on 
to our grandchildren. We passed a tax 
bill in this House this year which, ac- 
cording to the Joint Committee on Fiscal 
Affairs, is going to decrease our revenue 
receipts by $1 billion, and we are going to 
increase our budget. Do you know how 
much we are going to increase our budg- 
et between 1961, which is the last com- 
pleted year, and the budget for 1963? 

Well, it jumps from $81 billion in 1961 
to $99 billion-plus in 1963, with some 
additional items coming along that will 
run it over $100 billion. An increase 
between last year and next year of $18 
billion, an increase of 25 percent. And 
yet I could not get enough people in 
this House to stand up on their hind legs 
and vote one way or another on this 
outrageous bill that just passed to put a 
further $169 million of unnecessary 
expenditures on the people. Where are 
you going to stop? Or are you ever 
going tostop? Isit any wonder that the 
stockmarket is reflecting a situation 
similar to that preceding the great de- 
pression of 1930? 

I had hoped that Members would begin 
to think about the importance of this. 
If you are going to increase this debt 
limit every time they come down here 
and ask you, what is going to be the 
result? And this is not going to be the 
situation by the first of the year. They 
are now saying let us increase $8 billion 
right now, but we are going to decrease 
it under this bill $3 billion at one time 
and another $3 billion and by the next 
year we are going to get it down back 
to the present $300 billion. 

Whom are we fooling? Are we fooling 
ourselves, when we look at the figures? 
You are going to be back here early 
next year increasing this debt limit 
again, One of my old colleagues, who 
is an old farmer, sitting back in the 
cloakroom the other day, made this 
remark—and you get your wisest re- 
marks from the old people back in the 
country. He was talking about another 
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problem, and he said, “‘The only way to 
wean a calf is to pull it away from the 
cow.” We have got to pull it away 
from the cow, if we are going to save this 
country. The only way to wean them 
is to cut off the pap. And although I 
have voted for these increases year after 
year, and year after year, the time has 
come when I cannot under my oath and 
in good conscience vote for any further 
increases. But they say, “Well, what 
are you going to do?” 

It so happens that in 1953 there was 
a proposal to increase the debt limit 
$15 billion and somebody over in the 
other body got conservative, strange as 
it may seem, and they defeated that bill. 
There was a great furor over the coun- 
try. They said the country was going 
to the damnation bowwows because we 
would not increase the debt limit. But 
what happened? They pulled in their 
belt a little bit, they weaned the calf 
and everything went along all right; 
there was not any trouble. 

If you can come to the conclusion that 
we shall not increase the budget for 
domestic affairs by 96 percent, that we 
will not vote for these things now, that 
we will wait a few years until we are 
in better shape, we can do it. But 
unless you are going to do that, and 
unless you let it be known, unless you 
serve notice that you are going to do 
that, you are not going to save the fiscal 
situation in this country. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself so much time as I may use, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BOLLING] has 
explained very thoroughly the provisions 
of this rule. It is a rather peculiar one. 
It is partially a gag rule and partially 
not. It will permit the offering of a 
substitute bill which is in the form of 
endorsing the same sort of a national 
debt increase procedure except it will not 
do it in quite as large a volume; in other 
words, it would increase the debt limit 
by $6 billion instead of increasing it by 
$8 billion. 

I rather suspect that when voting time 
comes the Republican substitute will be 
accepted, and, in the end, I would like 
to say to my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle, the Republican Party will be 
charged with raising the debt limit 
rather than the Democrat Party which 
should bear the responsibility inasmuch 
as it has heavy majorities in Congress, 
and also controls the executive branch 
of this Government. 

I listened with a great deal of interest 
and enjoyment to the remarks made by 
the distinguished chairman of the Rules 
Committee, because they were so very 
much in line with that which I intended 
to say, and with that which I said in the 
Rules Committee yesterday, even down 
to the illustration I used in the Rules 
Committee relative to weaning a calf. 
I may want to repeat it later on for 
emphasis, if I may. 

Here in the well of this House on 
Tuesday of last week, following an ad- 
dress made by the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, Mr. Dillon, in New York on the 
previous day, in which he hinted very 
broadly there would be an administra- 
tion-sponsored tax-reduction bill sub- 
mitted to the Congress before this ses- 
sion adjourns, we had before us a bill 
to extend for another year the so-called 
Korean war emergency tax rates on cor- 
porate earnings and various kinds of 
excise taxes. 

I said then, and I say now, that if 
there was any real, great or deep interest 
by this administration in reducing taxes, 
as was afterward confirmed by the 
President on Wednesday of last week, 
then was the time to take action, be- 
cause in the President’s statement, made 
just a few hours later, he told the Ameri- 
can people he intended to soon submit 
to Congress a bill that would reduce tax 
rates on both corporation and individual 
incomes, and perhaps change excise tax 
rates and requirements. 

It seems rather peculiar that on one 
day we were told by the Secretary of the 
Treasury we are going to have a tax 
reduction bill, while on the next day we 
passed a bill to increase or extend the 
same type of taxes. Then we turn com- 
pletely around, this great Congress and 
this great Government of ours, in these 
hours of economic trial and tribulation, 
and of danger to the Nation, and say we 
will reduce taxes again, that the old 
cliches about the need for economy are 
outmoded, that we can easily have 
greater spending and lower taxes at the 
same time, so that old saying which has 
been quoted so often, that family or 
government can spend forever more 
than is taken in without sooner or later 
having the roof fall in, are ne longer 
true, that such is no longer an economic 
fact. 

As was pointed out by the chairman 
of our Rules Committee, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Sir], a little less than an hour 
ago this House passed by a voice vote, 
after the refusal of the great majority 
of this House to stand up and be counted, 
a bill to cost at least $170 million, and 
perhaps twice as much. Whether it be 
a worthy project or not is not the ques- 
tion. But probably the final cost will 
be $400 million, to bore a hole through 
the Rocky Mountains to bring water 
from the west slope to the east slope, 
at a time when we will have to borrow 
every blooming penny of that amount, 
for our children and grandchildren to 
pay. 

Oh, I know it is argued, that on these 
reclamation and irrigation projects, and 
it is the law, that the beneficiaries pay 
back over a period of time—50 years, at 
2 percent a year—the cost of such ir- 
rigation and reclamation projects. This 
is only a part of the cost of this gigantic 
project we had before us a while ago. 
But at the same time, there is no in- 
terest paid by the beneficiaries, and the 
interest over the 50-year period amounts 
to a great deal more than the principal 
of the appropriation for, or cost of 
the reclamation project itself, from the 
beginning. 

Here we are today with a bill before 
us to once more do that which we 
have done before, and this is the third 
time within a year, approve a bill to 
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increase the national debt ceiling or 
limit. This time it is again an adminis- 
tration sponsored bill, and I want to 
stop long enough to say, in my own 
mind the chairman of the great Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means [Mr. MILLS] 
is no more happy over this present situa- 
tion than I am, and has brought this 
bill before the House only because he 
believes it is his responsibility as chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to do so. But here we are with a 
bill, an administration-sponsored bill, 
to increase the national debt limit by 
another $8 billion, and with a substitute 
bill by our Republican colleagues to be 
offered under the rule which was agreed 
to by our Democratic leadership, our 
majority leadership in the Congress, to 
increase the debt limit by only $6 billion. 
In other words, to just become a little 
less pregnant under the minority pro- 
posal than under the Democratic version 
of the bill. 

But, the American people will pay the 
full cost just the same. They will pay 
the $6 or $8 billion. < 

The argument was made before the 
Committee on Rules by those in favor 
of this bill, that, of course, under its pro- 
visions on April 1 the debt ceiling will be 
dropped back a little bit, and on June 
24, 1963, it will be dropped back again 
to $300 billion. Anybody who believes 
that we will reduce the national debt 
limit next year can just come down here 
and stand on his head in the well of the 
House, because there is no person here 
who does not know better. 

Of course, the bill is presented to us 
on the basis that we are going to have 
a balanced budget next year. Well, al- 
ready various tax experts, Treasury ex- 
perts, and the budget experts of this 
Congress, the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, have brought 
out findings that we now have, based on 
what we have already authorized and 
appropriated, and not counting this 
Fryingpan bill we had before us today— 
good or bad, as it may be—the one we 
had here earlier—that we will have a 
deficit next year, in fiscal 1963, of $4,900 
million, and we are not even well started 
on passing judgment on numerous ap- 
propriation bills and spending bills that 
are now pending before this Congress. 
Of course, if we reduce taxes, as has been 
promised, and it is very attractive to the 
average voter and the average taxpayer, 
and I know very few people who do not 
like the idea of having a tax reduction, 
if they can get one, as they have been 
promised—it makes a good campaign 
slogan and an entrancing statement just 
prior to the congressional elections of 
1962—but if that happens, then the 1963 
deficit will be even greater and much 
larger. Inflation, according to the lat- 
est pronouncement from on high, does 
not injure anybody: it does not hurt 
much any more. No, it just hurts the 
people who can stand it the least. And 
the ones who are hurt the most are the 
old people, living on their savings, on 
retirement income, or on a pension, or 
who receive different kinds of other 
benefits, such as social security and so 
forth—the little man that Judge SMITH 
talked about a while ago, the little peo- 
ple of America. 
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And here we are back again, for the 
third time in a year, ready to increase 
the national debt limit. So we can do 
what? So we can go out and borrow 
more money, and to spend more money, 
so our great-grandchildren, and chil- 
dren yet unborn, who may have problems 
of their own to solve in their time, will 
have to pay off our debts, and meet our 
obligations that we should have been 
men and women enough to meet our- 
selves in our own generation, but have 
failed to do so. Yes, we have betrayed 
the children of tomorrow by failing to 
have the courage to meet our own prob- 
lems in this generation. Instead we 
have said, and are saying by this legis- 
lation, “Let the children of tomorrow 
pay the debts we have incurred to meet 
the wild spending programs of our day.” 

Let us now take a look at the general 
picture for a moment or two, if you 
please. The national debt is already at 
an alltime high. Only during the height 
of World War II did the national debt 
limit reach $300 billion. When it reaches 
$308 billion it will mean that this Gov- 
ernment will owe almost twice as much, 
and some people say it will add up to 
more than twice as much, in direct na- 
tional debt, if you please, as the na- 
tional debts of all the other governments 
of the world combined, believe it or not. 
And yet we stand here and take it all as 
just a matter-of-course situation, that 
such huge debt is not important, that 
it does not mean much except we are 
going to pay off the debt at some future 
time, or that we will reduce the national 
debt later, by cutting it down a bit. 
When? Some time in the future, but not 
today, because we do not dare cut down 
on public spending; instead, we are go- 
ing to give the green light for more pub- 
lic spending in the future. When this 
bill runs out next year we will have an- 
other request to increase the debt to 
$310 billion, $315 billion, or $320 billion 
just as sure as you are sitting here. You 
know it and I know it. If we were to 
be honest with ourselves we would have 
to admit, and the American people 
should know it, that we are facing a 
serious situation in this country. 

Oh, yes. We are going to balance the 
budget and reduce the national debt, 
and at the same time we are going to 
reduce taxes, but not reduce spending. 
What did the Secretary of Commerce 
say yesterday? He said we need tax 
relief right away to spur the national 
economy because the national income 
dropped over $2 billion during the month 
of May, alone. Look at the stock mar- 
ket. Look at the commodity market, 
and you will even wonder whether or 
not we should take this as just an ordi- 
nary matter of fact, and again increase 
the national debt and go merrily on the 
way with big spending. 

What are the overall obligations of this 
Government? Our direct and secondary 
obligations, the things this Government, 
this Congress, and the administration 
now in power and the administration be- 
fore it have committed the American 
people to meet in the years ahead? One 
trillion, two hundred and fifty billion 
dollars—$1,250 billion, to put it another 
way. That is what we have obligated 
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ahead. Again we ask: How are we going 
to reduce the national debt next April or 
next June 24? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, my 
distinguished colleague from Ohio knows 
that I am neither an economist nor the 
son of an economist, and in view of that 
fact I have made some inquiry about our 
financial situation this fiscal year, from 
the experts of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. By such authority, I am advised 
that it is now a fact that the deficit this 
year will be at least $7 billion. 

Furthermore, it is my studied judg- 
ment that if this Congress implements 
but half of the written recommenda- 
tions by the President of the United 
States, and if business continues as good 
as it has been under the New Frontier, 
that come the end of the fiscal year, June 
30, 1963, the deficit will be someplace be- 
tween $10 billion and $18 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, I am leaving that figure 
on the record. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for his contribution. 

Of course, if taxes are reduced, and 
spending continues at a greater rate 
there will be even a greater deficit than 
the amount the gentleman has named. 
Let me say, however, that the issue we 
have before us today is whether or not 
we want to extend this national debt 
limit, to increase it again by $8 billion, 
or as the minority representation wants 
to do by a substitute bill, to increase it 
by only $6 billion, in the hope that per- 
haps it may be reduced later on, but with 
the certainty it will not be cut in any 
amount, but will be increased again, or 
whether we want to refuse to extend this 
debt limit further or to increase it at all. 

As for myself, I think it is time we all 
stand up and be counted. As far as I 
am concerned, I am opposed to any in- 
crease in the national debt at this time, 
whether it be by $8 billion or by $6 
billion. 

The statement has been made, Mr. 
Speaker, that if we do not increase the 
national debt limit we will not be able 
to meet our obligations. We are asked 
what we will do. We will quit spending 
some of this money that has been au- 
thorized and obligated but not actually 
expended on a lot of projects which we 
can do without until we get our financial 
house in order. We can meet the Na- 
tion’s requirements and obligations we 
have to meet, like interest on the na- 
tional debt, payments to veterans for 
cana and pensions, and all 3f 

However, we might have to cut a few 
unneeded employees off the Federal pay- 
roll. We may even have to do without 
boring holes through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for a while, and a few other things 
like that. But if the spenders do not 
have the money to spend, they will be 
forced to cut the cloth to meet the sit- 
uation, and we will continue to exist 
as a Government, perhaps sounder, per- 
haps safer, under the $300 billion debt 
ceiling than we will ever be able to do 
under the proposed $308 billion 
limitation. 
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I am hoping—perhaps it is a faint and 
forlorn hope, but I am hoping—that the 
House will give the message to the coun- 
try, and to the administration, and any- 
body else who may be concerned, that 
we are through with increasing the na- 
tional debt limit, to continue deficit 
finance spending, and borrowing money 
for future generations to pay, because 
we know it eventually means the end of 
our system of government, sooner or 
later, if we do not. 


TEMPORARY $8 BILLION INCREASE IN DEBT LIMIT 


ERNMENT HAS BORNE SINCE 1952 BECAUSE 

OF HIKE IN INTEREST RATES 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Paras] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again Members of Congress are being 
asked to approve a request for a tem- 
porary increase in the debt limit. This 
is the latest in a long series of requests 
for so-called temporary increases, which 
have a way of becoming permanent in- 
creases in the Federal debt. 

FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY DEMANDS THAT INTEREST 
BURDEN ON FEDERAL DEBT BE REDUCED 

One of the expressions most often 
used these days is the term “fiscal re- 
sponsibility.” Everyone favors so-called 
fiscal responsibility and accuses the op- 
position of indulging in fiscal irresponsi- 
bility. But the American people are too 
seldom given the real facts on fiscal re- 
sponsibility. The American people are 
not fully informed as to the reason why 
these successive debt increases are re- 
quired. 

Very few people, Mr. Speaker, realize 
that this temporary $8 billion increase 
in the debt limit would not be necessary 
were it not for the sharp increase in in- 
terest rates the Government has been 
required to pay on its debt since 1952. 

The years since 1952 have been troubled 
years, but I do not think that historians 
will refer to them as years of crisis. Cer- 
tainly they cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination compare with the terrible 
years of crisis we faced during the 12 
years beginning in 1939 and extending 
on through 1951. Those were, in truth, 
years of crisis. The early portion of that 
period witnessed the opening of World 
War II in Europe and our partial in- 
volvement in that great conflict with aid 
we afforded the Allied Powers. 

Then, Pearl Harbor in 1941 brought 
our full and complete involvement in 
that tremendous conflict. We carried 
the war to a great victory and then 
wrestled with the problems of postwar 
rehabilitation and recovery. In 1950 we 
found ourselves involved in another 
emergency—the Korean conflict. 


FORTHRIGHT TREASURY AND FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACTION HELD DOWN INTEREST RATES DURING 
YEARS OF CRISIS— 1939-51 


Mr. Speaker, I think that history will 
note one great outstanding fact relating 


one of 


Ẹ 


most significant factors in 

vernment. I refer to the 

interest rates that the Govern- 

— bears on its outstanding obliga- 
ns. 


The Treasury and the Federal Re- 
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This was a great achievement. I 
wonder how many members of this body 
realize what an enormous debt we would 
have today if the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve had not so courageously 
held the lid on interest rates during those 
years of crisis. 

ABANDONMENT OF COURAGEOUS POLICY BY 
MONETARY AUTHORITIES TREMENDOUSLY IN- 
CREASED COST OF GOVERNMENT 
Testifying before the Ways and Means 

Committee, I supplied data which dem- 
onstrate in bold perspective what the 
abandonment of that courageous policy 
of holding down interest rates has done 
to our debt and to the interest burden 
since 1952—not only in the added inter- 
est burden the Federal Government must 
bear, but also the tremendous additional 
interest burden the whole economy must 
bear because of the hike in interest rates 
which occurred since 1952—the year in 
which the Eisenhower administration 
entered office. 

TEN CENTS OF EVERY TAX DOLLAR REQUIRED FOR 

INTEREST ON FEDERAL DEBT 

Very few people in this country realize 
what a large amount of money the Fed- 
eral Government pays in interest on its 
obligations today. I wish that every 
citizen in this great Nation would look 
at a chart which appears on page 12 of 
the 1962 Budget Review issued by the 
Bureau of the Budget. This chart tells a 
story that thousands and thousands of 
words cannot tell. It shows a very simple 
but profound fact—that fixed interest 
charges absorb 10 cents of the Federal 
tax dollar. In other words, 10 cents of 
every dollar in taxes goes to pay fixed 
interest charges on our Federal debt. 
INTEREST CHARGES TAKE 10 TIMES AS MUCH AS 

ANTIRECESSION EXPENDITURES 

Mr. Speaker, we face enormous prob- 
lems today in getting our economy roll- 
ing—in solving the problem of reces- 
sion and recovery—in attempting to 
bring about a reduction in the tremen- 
dous amount of unemployment, now 
representing 5% percent of the work 
force—in trying to reestablish economic 
growth in this country. Yet, if we look 
again at the chart which the Budget 
Bureau has shown us, we find that un- 
der the category of antirecession pro- 
grams only 1 cent of the tax dollar is 
used for that purpose. In other words, 
10 times the amount that is being spent 
for antirecession programs is being spent 
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each year for interest charges on Fed- 
eral debt. 

Our high-interest, tight-money pol- 
icy is inhibiting economic recovery today. 
It has been an increasing damper on 
economic activity over the past decade. 
Except for this policy we most prob- 
ably would not have had any deficit in 
the past 10 years. Indeed, we would 
have had surpluses and would have con- 
tinued reducing the Federal debt, just as 
was done during the Truman admin- 
istration. 

I am not suggesting that in terms of 
our ability to pay, the Federal debt has 
increased in the past 10 years. On the 
contrary, our ability to pay—the size of 
our economy—has been increasing a 
great deal faster than our debt, notwith- 
standing the fact that the growth of the 
economy has been slower than it should 
have been. At the end of the war—at 
the end of 1946—the gross Federal debt 
was equal to 133 percent of our gross 
national product. Ten years ago—at the 
end of 1952—it was 77 percent of the 
gross national product. At the end of 
1962 it will be in the neighborhood of 
51 to 52 percent of our gross national 
product. 

Federal debt and gross 
1938-63 


national product, 


[In billions of dollars) 


Gross debt 


Fiseal year at end of 7 — t 

year of gross 

(June 30) | national 

product 
— — 88.0 37.2 42.3 
WINDS AROE EN 88.2 40.4 45.8 
1940.. 95.7 43.0 44.9 
1941 110. 5 40.0 44.3 
1942.. 140. 5 72.4 51.5 
1943... 178.4 136.7 76.6 
194.. 202. 8 201. 0 99.1 
1945.. 218.3 258.7 118.5 
1946.. 202. 8 269, 4 132. 8 
1947... 223.3 258.3 115.7 
1948. 246.6 202. 3 102. 3 
1949.. 261. 6 252. 8 96.6 
1950. 263. 8 257.4 97.6 
1951.. 310.8 255.2 82. 1 
1952. 338. 8 259. 1 76.5 
1953, 359.7 266. 1 74.0 
1954.. 362. 0 271.3 74.9 
1955 377.0 274.4 72.8 
1956.. 408. 5 272.8 66.8 
1957. 433.0 270. 5 62.5 
1958. 440.2 276.3 62.8 
1959.. 466.7 284.7 61.0 
1960.. 494.8 286. 3 57.9 
a A Ie ae 506. 6 289.0 57.0 
1962 estimate. 545.0 295. 4 54.0 
1963 estimate 580. 0-590. 0 204. 9 50. 0-51. 0 


Source: Bureau of the Budget, January 1962. 


Yet, we have had deficits we should 
not have had. How did these come 
about? 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, first Chairman 
of President Eisenhower’s Council of 
Economie Advisers, listed two principal 
reasons for the 1960 recession. The 
first was the sharp shift in Federal 
finances on a cash basis from a deficit 
to a surplus, and the second was a tight- 
money policy. To quote Dr. Burns: 

The fiscal restraint on general economic 
expansion was accompanied—indeed pre- 
ceded—by a tightening of credit conditions. 

By mid-1959 commercial banks were al- 
ready in debt at the Federal Reserve to the 
tune of $1 billion. The money supply 


stopped growing. Demand deposits dimin- 
ished by nearly $4 billion between July 1959 


and May 1960. Interest rates rose sharply, 
both on short-term and long-term loans. 
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Indeed, long-term rates advanced faster than 
during a comparable stage of any business 
cycle during the past hundred years. (Daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 27, 1961, p. 
A2886.) 


As a matter of fact, tight-money policy 
was a major factor in each of the recent 
recessions, and those recessions, in turn, 
brought the huge deficits that have ne- 
cessitated successive debt increases. 

COST OF CCC PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM BOOSTED 
$1 BILLION SINCE 1952 BECAUSE OF HIKE IN 
INTEREST RATES 
Mr. Speaker, fixed interest charges of 

10 cents out of each tax dollar exceed 

the amount spent on all the agricultural 

programs—which take 7 cents of the tax 
dollar. 

In some quarters there is considerable 
criticism of efforts of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to bring about a 
stabilization of agricultural prices 
through the price support program of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Such criticisms usually come from those 
who have very little sympathy for the 
problems of the farmer, and particularly 
from groups that favor a high interest 
policy which burdens the little people of 
the Nation. 

One would think the critics of this 
program would wish to see it done in the 
most economical fashion possible. But 
how many of the critics of the price sup- 
ports are concerned with the interest 
burdens the program bears? Actually, 
in the fiscal year 1961 interest charges 
for the entire agricultural price support 
program handled by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation amounted to $421 
million, or 36 percent of the total cost 
of storage, transportation, handling, and 
interest, and 20 percent of all costs 
amounting to $2,067 million—including 
loss on sales, donations, export subsi- 
dies, acreage diversion, and general over- 
head, but excluding inventory revalu- 
ation. 

How many critics of the price support 
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program are concerned with the extra 
interest burdens the program shoulders 
because of the hike in interest rates 
since 1952? I have secured figures from 
the Agriculture Department which re- 
veal that the costs of the price support 
program have been boosted by $1 billion 
since 1952 because of the hike in interest 


rates. 

During the period January 1939 
through June 30, 1941, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was able to borrow 
money to relend to farmers for price sup- 
port purposes, at the rate of one-half of 
1 percent. From July 1941 through June 
30, 1948, the rate was 1 percent. It was 
increased to 1% percent for the period 
July 1, 1948, through June 30, 1951, then 
to 1% percent for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and to 2 percent in the 
6-month period ended December 31, 
1952. From then on the interest rates 
the Commodity Credit Corporation paid 
rose steadily, reaching a peak of 5 per- 
cent in January 1960. Since that time 
there has been a moderate downward ad- 
enn and the present rate is 3 per- 
cent. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
borrows from the Treasury, and the rate 
of interest it pays is determined by the 
rate the Treasury, in turn, pays for 
short-term obligations; thus the general 
boosting of interest rates has had a sub- 
stantial impact on the cost of running 
the Commodity Credit Corporation pro- 
gram. 

I am placing in the Recorp at this 
point a statistical tabulation prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
showing the effective interest rate on 
CCC borrowings, as well as data on the 
amount of actual interest paid during 
the fiscal years 1949 through 1961, to- 
gether with a comparison of the amount 
of computed interest if the rates had 
been held at either 1, 1%, or 1% per- 
cent—rates which prevailed at various 
times prior to 1953. 


Interest paid by CCC to the U.S. Treasury on capital stock and borrowings from the Treasury 
from July 1, 1948, through June 30, 1961 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 


r ee eS I 


Additional interest burden, 1983-01. 


Source: U.8. Department of Agriculture. 


These data reveal that had the in- 
terest rate the CCC paid on its borrow- 
ings from the Treasury been held at 
1% percent, the average effective rate 
prevailing in 1952, the additional inter- 
est burden for the years 1953 through 
1961 would have been smaller by $968 
million. If the rate had been held at 


Percent 


Millions | Millions 


1. 250 $8.9 $7.1 $8.9 $10.7 
1. 250 32.7 26.3 32.7 30.2 
1.250 37.1 20.6 37.1 44.5 
1. 500 33.4 22.3 27.8 33.4 
1.750 48.5 27.7 34.6 41.5 
2, 125 90. 8 42.7 53.3 64.1 
- 962 50.8 62.5 78.0 93.8 
1. 830 180. 0 98. 2 123. 0 147.2 
2. 894 337.6 130.0 145.0 175.0 
3. 490 420.9 122.8 153. 5 184. 5 
1. 508 192. 5 128. 0 159. 0 192.0 
8. 953 472.5 . 149. 5 179.4 
3. 627 421.2 148.0 178.2 


1½ percent which prevailed from mid- 
1948 to mid-1951—the added interest 
burden would have been less by $1,180 
million. If the rate had been 1 per- 
cent—which prevailed during the 7-year 
period 1941-48—a total of $1,374 million 
in additional interest would have been 
saved. 
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Thus we see how the devastatingly 
high interest policy of the Eisenhower 
administration skyrocketed the cost of 
the agricultural price support program. 

BANKERS PARTICIPATE IN PRICE SUPPORT 

FINANCING 


From time to time I have pointed out 
that we have a banker-dominated Fed- 
eral Reserve System which fosters the 
profits of the commercial bankers by 
raising interest rates. It should be noted 
that bankers participate very largely in 
the financing of the price support pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, through the 
years the banks have handled as much 
as anywhere from 40 to 70 percent of 
the total loans to farmers for com- 
modity storage purposes. These were 
riskless ventures on the part of the 
banks because the CCC guarantees their 
repayment. The banks not only have 
a guaranteed loan, but also are able to 
maintain, through this service to farm- 
ers, close contact with them as custom- 
ers of their banks. 

This is just another example of the 
way in which commercial bankers are 
favored in our system. They have the 
power to create money to make loans. 
This power is theirs only by virtue of the 
fact that it is the credit of the Nation 
that stands behind them. So ir this in- 
stance I have cited, the banks have been 
able to create money in order to loan it 
to farmers on a proposition fully backed 
and guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It would not be surprising at all 
to find the banks promoting increases 
of interest rates so that they can make 
more and more money in this easy, sure, 
and absolutely guaranteed manner. 
INTEREST CHARGES SUBSTANTIALLY HIGHER 

THAN PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 

Fixed interest charges very substan- 
tially exceed what is paid to veterans— 
which takes 6 cents of the tax dollar. 
As a matter of fact, fixed interest charges 
are the second largest category of ex- 
penditures set out in this chart by the 
Budget Bureau—second only to major 
national security, international, and 
space programs, which take 62 cents of 
the tax dollar. 

I have said that the $8 billion tempo- 
rary increase in the debt limit would not 
be necessary today except for the sharp 
hike in interest costs on the Federal debt 
since 1952. I testified before the Ways 
and Means Committee on June 1 and in- 
troduced into the record a study pre- 
pared from Department of Commerce 
data, analyzing the added interest cost 
on the Federal debt during the period 
1953-60. 

HIKE IN INTEREST RATES SINCE 1952 RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR 88 * BILLION INCREASE IN FEDERAL 
DEBT THROUGH 1960 AND MORE THAN $12 
BILLION BY MID-1962 
The results of that study are indeed as- 

tounding. They show that if interest 

rates had been held at the 1952 level, 
the Federal debt at the end of the cal- 
endar year 1960 would have been smaller 
by nearly $814 billion. Stated diferent- 
ly, the extra interest burden borne by 
the Federal Government during the years 

1953 through 1960 because of the hike 

in interest rates as compared with 1952, 

aggregated nearly 88 ½ billion. By now— 

mid-1962—the extra interest burden has 
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probably piled up another some $414 
billion, to aggregate more than $12 bil- 
lion since 1952. Compare this with the 
$8 billion temporary increase in the debt 
limit which is being requested in this 
legislation, and you can see that we 
would not be here today discussing this 
matter if the administration in power 
during those years—the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration—had met ite responsibili- 
ties and held down the tremendously 
burdensome inflation in interest rates. 
INCREASE IN INTEREST RATES SINCE 1952 RAISED 
BURDEN ON TOTAL PRIVATE AND PUBLIC DEBT 
BY $48.5 BILLION 


Eight and one-half billion dollars, Mr. 
Speaker, is a huge sum of money—but 
it pales in comparison with the addi- 
tional interest burden the whole econ- 
omy shouldered because of the hike in 
interest rates subsequent to 1952. In 
my testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee I submitted a study 
based on Department of Commerce data 
showing that in 1960 total public and pri- 
vate debt reached the astronomical 
magnitude of over $1 trillion. 

In the total of public and private debt, 
the additional interest paid because of 
the rise in interest rates since 1952— 
cumulated for the years 1953 through 
1960—reached the enormous sum of 
$48,542 million. 

There are facts which the American 
people should ponder. If these facts 
were brought to the people they would 
become alarmed—as I have. They 
would ask the question, “Why is it that 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
cannot today do what was done in the 
years of crisis from 1939 on, and lift 
this terrible interest burden from the 
shoulders of our people?” 

SPOTLIGHT SHOULD BE THROWN ON DISASTROUS 
INTEREST BURDEN 


Mr. Speaker, I have appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee a num- 
ber of times. As long ago as February 
1943 I appeared in regard to one of the 
first debt increase bills necessitated by 
World War II. Time and again I have 
urged that we take off our blinders and 
see where the problems lie. I have at- 
tempted to put the spotlight on the dis- 
astrous monetary policies which have 
placed such a heavy interest burden on 
our people. I have also made very con- 
crete and specific proposals of ways in 
which the public debt could and should 
be reduced—and specific and concrete 
ways in which the interest burden could 
be minimized. I have urged that steps 
be taken to avoid the inflationary dan- 
gers inherent in permitting the com- 
mercial banking system to finance 
Government debt through purchasing 
Government securities with bank- 
created money. 

All of these matters have been laid be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee by 
me from time to time. Unfortunately, 
my recommendations for fiscal respon- 
sibility have been neglected. 

Notwithstanding the reservations 
many of us may have in regard to unnec- 
essary increases in Federal debt, and lack 
of efforts to reduce the debt, it behooves 
Members of Congress to vote approval of 
the request for a temporary increase in 
the debt limit. The Government can- 
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not be crippled by refusal to support this 
debt increase, for the Government must 
meet its obligations. To reject this re- 
quest would make fiscal responsibility a 
hollow and meaningless phrase. 

In my testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee I stressed the fact that 
not to support the debt limit increase 
would be to indulge in pure dema- 
goguery comparable to voting for all 
appropriation bills but against all taxes. 
And I concluded my testimony with the 
observation that there is nothing wrong 
with our budget and the high interest 
burden the Government bears that the 
Federal Reserve System could not cor- 
rect with a sincere desire to do so trans- 
lated into action. Let us return to 
genuine fiscal responsibility, such as was 
employed during the years of crisis— 
during the 12 crisis years 1939-51, when 
the monetary authorities met their re- 
sponsibilities to the Nation. 

We should start immediately to recti- 
fy the prevailing tight-money, high- 
interest situation—to give a boost to the 
economy and to remove the millstone of 
debt. We must reduce interest rates so 
that we will not find ourselves return- 
ing again, again, and again to approve 
further increases in the debt limit. 

It is requested that my testimony of 
June 1, 1962, before the Ways and Means 
Committee be included at this point in 
the Recor, followed by highlights of my 
previous testimony given on two occa- 
sions in 1958 before the committee: 
STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, A REPRE- 

SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

Texas, BEFORE THE Ways AND Means COM- 

MITTEE, JUNE 1, 1962 

Mr. Chairman, my name is WRIGHT Parman, 
representing the First Congressional District 
of Texas in Congress since 1928. I am a 
member of the Joint Economic Committee, 
the Small Business Committee, and the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Your invitation to comment on the pro- 
posal to increase the debt limit is most 
appreciated. You have been very courteous 
to me, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, in my numerous appearances 
before you. As long ago as February 1943, 
the committee afforded me an opportunity 
to be heard on one of the first debt increase 
bills necessitated by World War II. At that 
time I urged that money needed to finance 
the war be raised to the fullest extent pos- 
sible through taxes, and that necessary 
debt increase be financed from savings and 
not from bank-created money. Nearly two 
decades later, Iam of the same view on these 
points. 

May I reiterate my general philosophy on 
the debt question? It is my belief that the 
Federal debt should be reduced in good times 
when a budget surplus is being achieved. 
It is recognized, of course, that when busi- 


economy. However, although we have great 
demands on the budget for essential pro- 
grams, such as national security, and so on, 
there is one way in particular by which 
enormous savings could be made. I refer to 


INTEREST CHARGES TAKE 10 CENTS OUT OF EVERY 
BUDGET DOLLAR 

As this committee well knows, in the 1962 

budget 10 cents out of every collar goes for 

fixed interest charges. This is one of the 

major budget items—an item larger than 

agriculture, which requires 7 cents out of 


1962 


the budget dollar, and an item larger than 
veterans’ payments, which take 6 cents out of 
the dollar. In fact, a chart in the 1962 
budget review shows that the largest budget 
category is major national security, interna- 
tional, and space expenditures—which takes 
62 cents out of the budget dollar. Fixed in- 
terest charges are second, with 10 cents out 
of the budget dollar. 


HALF OF 1963 INTEREST ON DEBT DUE TO 
HIKE IN INTEREST COST SINCE 1952 


In the course of the recent Joint Economic 
Committee hearings on the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report, several members of the com- 
mittee expressed concern over the effects of 
the upward trend in interest rates over the 
postwar years on the cost of carrying the 
Federal debt. Since the budget for fiscal 
1963 estimates interest costs for the year at 
$9.4 billion, I asked the Director of the Budg- 
et if he would estimate what this cost would 
be on the same amount of debt, at interest 
rates prevailing during the two previous ad- 
ministrations. A to the estimates 
submitted, the interest cost for fiscal 1963 
would be $6.6 billion at the average rates 
prevailing in the period 1946-53; and the cost 
would be $7.1 billion at average interest rates 
prevailing in the years 1954-57. 

I think these estimates submitted by Mr. 
Bell are conservative. My own estimate is 
that for fiscal 1963 nearly half of the over 
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$9 billion interest cost is due to the increase 
in interest rates since World War II. 
Annual interest burden to the Federal 


a sum of money which is nearly 
it would be if interest rates had 
boosted so sharply during the past 1 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, th 


be necessary were it not for the increase in 
interest burden which the Federal Govern- 
ment has borne since 1952, because of the 
hike in interest rates. 


ADDITIONAL FEDERAL INTEREST BURDEN $8.5 
BILLION SINCE 1952 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to offer for the record a tabulation 
prepared from Department of Commerce data 
showing the amount of the Federal debt, the 
actual interest paid on the Federal debt, the 
computed average interest rate paid on the 
debt, and the additional interest paid in each 
of the years 1953 through 1960 over and 
above the amount of interest that would 
have been required at the 1952 interest rates 
paid by the Federal Government. Let me 
highlight this by pointing out that over this 
Period, 1953 through 1960, there has been an 
additional burden of interest amounting to 
$8,457 million. 


Computed additional interest cost on Federal debt, 1952-60 


Average Computed | Estimated 
total Actual average interest Cumulative 
Year Federal interest interest based on Difference | difference 
debt pald rute computed 
1952 rate 
Billions Millions 
$274, 8 $6, 200 289 $6, 290 
284. 3 6, 637 2.335 6, 508 $129 $129 
291.9 6, 887 2. 359 6, 682 205 234 
208. 1 6, 863 2. 302 6, 824 39 373 
301.2 7, 596 2, 522 6, 895 701 1,074 
301. 1 8 354 2.775 6, 892 1, 462 2, 536 
306, 2 8,021 2. 620 7,009 1,012 3, 548 
316.3 9, 212 2. 912 7,240 1,972 5, 520 
321.3 10, 202 3. 203 7, 355 2, 937 8, 457 
1 seam A of me not subject to statutory debt limit. 
Source: U.S. De of Commerce: Debt figures represent a sof and end of year totals shown 
on p. 388, „Jaa l . of the United States, 19617; interest secured from national income supplements, 
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In other words, if interest rates on the 
Federal debt had not been increased be- 
tween 1952 and 1960, the debt would have 
been smaller by nearly $8% billion. Com- 
plete figures on interest payments for the 
year 1961 will not be available until next 
July. However, we know that the figure of 
$814 billion will be boosted by several bil- 
lions more. 

ADDED INTEREST BURDEN ON TOTAL PRIVATE AND 

PUBLIC DEBT NEARLY $49 BILLION SINCE 1952 


Again based on Department of Commerce 
data, it is possible to estimate the additional 


interest burden that the whole economy has 
had to bear because of the increase in 
interest rates since 1952. In 1960 total pub- 
lic and private debt reached the astronomi- 
cal magnitude of more than 1 trillion. On 
the total of public and private debt, the ad- 
ditional interest paid because of the rise in 
interest rates since 1952—cumulated for the 
years 1953 through 1960—reached the enor- 
mous sum of $48,542 million. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer statistical documentation for that state- 
ment. 


Computed additional interest cost on total public and private debt, 1952-60 


Year 


Billions 
$626.7 $19, 523 3.115 1 
665. 0 21,732 3. 268 20,715 $1,017 $1,017 
699. 0 23, 489 3. 360 21, 774 1,715 2, 732 
750.3 25, 808 3. 440 23, 372 2, 436 5, 168 
808. 8 20, 487 3. 46 25, 194 4, 293 9, 461 
850. 1 33, 616 3. 954 26, 481 7, 135 16, 596 
893. 4 35, 517 3.976 27, 829 7, 688 24, 284 
951.9 40, 275 4.231 29, 652 10, 623 34, 907 
1, 006. 4 44, 984 4.470 31, 349 13, 635 48, 542 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce: Debt figures represent a beginning and end of year totals shown 
on p. 388, “Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1961”; interest from national income supplements, 


Finally, Mr. 
highlights in 
recent years. 
World War II 


ment was able for a period of 6 years, 1942-47, 
to hold the average rate of interest paid on 
the Federal debt at less than 2 percent. 
Since that time, the average computed rates 
have increased steadily and sharply, and in 
1960 averaged 3.2 percent. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I in- 
clude herein a tabulation showing the aver- 
age computed interest rate on the Federal 
debt, with the average on total pub- 
lic and private debt, for the period 1933-60: 


Computed interest rates on total public and 
private debt, total Federal debt, and total 
private debt, 1933-60 


In 
rates on Interest Interest 
total Tates on rates on 
Year publicand| Federal private 
private debt debt 
debt 9 (percent) | (percent) 

4.602 3.340 4, 938 
4.579 3,096 4.964 
4.325 2.575 4,846 
4.102 2.447 4.740 
4.190 2.667 4.721 
4.042 2.433 4.615 
4.059 2.436 4.674 
3.966 2.501 4.536 
3.729 2.087 4.374 
3.128 1,796 3.917 
2.611 1,601 3.502 
2.315 1.481 3.332 
2.302 1.587 3.414 
2.476 1.847 3.477 
2.611 1.930 3.560 
2.735 2.020 3.590 
2.879 2.141 3.722 
2.948 2.179 3.766 
3.007 2.235 3.753 
3.115 2.289 3.862 
3. 268 2.335 4.086 
3.360 2.359 4.210 
3.440 2.302 4.338 
3.646 2.522 4.470 
3.954 2.775 4.784 
3. 976 2.620 4.871 
4.231 2.912 5.085 
4.470 3.203 5.273 


say that we must su 
increase in the debt limit—for not to do so 
would be to assume the position of the 
demagog who would vote for all appropriation 
bills but would vote against all taxes. I 
hasten to remind the committee, however, 
that for 12 years, from 1939 when the war 
emergency period commenced, until 1951, no 
obligation issued by the Government bore an 
interest rate in excess of 2% percent, and no 
bonds fell below par. Under the law, the 
Secretary of the Treasury fixes the interest 
rate on all long-term obligations. The Fed- 
eral Reserve can establish and hold any 
interest rate on Government obligations it 
desires. There is nothing wrong with our 
budget and the high interest burden the 
Government bears that the Federal Reserve 
Sytem could not correct with a sincere de- 
sire to do so translated into action. 
Thank you very kindly. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TESTIMONY OF HON. WRIGHT 
PaTMAN BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE ON JANUARY 17 AND JULY 30, 1958 
Specifications and limitations which 

should be placed in the bill to increase the 

debt limit to include the following: 

1. Require that the securities issued un- 
der the increased debt authority be sold, in- 
sofar as possible, to individuals, corporations, 
and to savings-type institutions; and that 
the portion which can be sold only by the 
creation of new money be sold to the Federal 
Reserve rather than to the commercial banks. 

Now, the reasons for this are quite simple: 

To the extent that national securities are 
purchased by individuals, by corporations, 
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and by savings-type institutions, there will 
be little inflationary effect. 

By savings-type institutions we mean, of 
course, the savings banks, the savings and 
loan associations, the credit unions, the life- 
insurance companies and other such organ- 
izations which, unlike the commercial banks, 
do not create money. 

The first objective should, therefore, be to 
finance all of the new debt it is possible to 
finance out of savings, both corporate and 
personal. To the extent that the new securi- 
ties can be absorbed out of savings, the ef- 
fect will at least not devalue the dollar. 

Selling the new securities either to the 
Federal Reserve System or to the private 
commercial banks will mean that the pur- 
chasers will create the money with which to 
buy the securities. In either case, the re- 
sult will be inflationary, but there is at least 
one important difference. The interest pay- 
ments made to the Federal Reserve will auto- 
matically come back to the Treasury, which 
will help to keep the debt down. 

What sense is there in allowing the pri- 
vate commercial banks to create the money 
to buy Government securities, and burdening 
the taxpayers with interest charges on that 
money? The commercial banks perform no 
necessary service whatever in buying Gov- 
ernment securities. They perform no serv- 
ice in creating money, on the credit of the 
Nation, which the Government cannot per- 
form for itself without burdening the tax- 
payers with interest charges. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, let me 
state, as I have many times before, I am not 
unfriendly to the private banks. The fact 
is, however, that the private banks are the 
most prosperous segment of our economy 
today; they do not need more Government 
subsidies at the expense of the taxpayers. 
So, it seems to me idiotic for the Govern- 
ment to pay these banks to create money 
to purchase Government securities. The 
Government can do this for itself, and for 
the good and justifiable purpose of keeping 
the debt down. 

2. Require that all securities sold by the 
Treasury be sold on competitive bid. 

The reason for this is also self-evident. 

The Treasury is now selling certain of its 
securities on competitive bid, and it has an 
established machinery for this. Each week 
it sells between a billion and $2 billion 
of 91-day bills on the regular Monday bill 
auction. This auction method leaves no 
question about what money market rates 
are, and no guessing about what interest 
rate must be offered in order to sell the se- 
curities. After the Treasury receives all the 
bids, it knows how much has been bid for 
and at what prices, and it then decides what 
the highest price is it will pay for the hire 
of the money. 

But in contrast, the Treasury issues the 
greater proportion of its securities at fixed 
and predetermined interest rates. In de- 
ciding what arbitrary rates it will fix on 
these securities, the Treasury leans heavily 
on the advice which it solicits from the big 
bond dealers and other big purchasers of 
Government securities. Based on the advice 
of interested parties, the Treasury officials 
then make a guess at what the interest rate 
should be. What they are guessing at, pre- 
sumably, is the lowest interest rate which 
they can fix on the securities in order to sell 
them. There is some doubt whether all of 
the Treasury’s guesses in recent years were 
intended to be low, or intended to help bring 
about a general increase in interest rates. 

3. Prohibit the Treasury from leaving any 
of its funds on deposit with the private 
banks. 

The recent practice of the Treasury is to 
keep billions of dollars of funds on deposit 
with the private banks, not just during this 
administration, but long before this admin- 
istration. The taxpayers are paying interest 
on these billions, while the Treasury is lend- 
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ing it out, interest free, to the private banks. 
What do the banks do with these funds? 
They lend them out and draw interest on 
them. So the taxpayers are paying interest 
on billions of dollars of debt which benefits 
only the private banks, and on which the 
banks are making a profit. 

[As of May 24, 1962, tax and loan accounts 
of the Treasury on deposit with commercial 
banks amounted to $7,039 million, to which 
should be added another $463 million of 
other Treasury accounts in commercial 
banks. Incidentally, the so-called class C 
banks—the largest banks, of which there 
are only 51—held 83.7 billion of the Treasury 
tax and loan accounts as of May 24, 1962— 
a very high proportion of the total. On the 
average throughout the year the Treasury 
has some $5 billion idle and unused on de- 
posit with commercial banks.] 

When the Treasury leaves its funds on 
deposit with the private banks, there are two 
bad effects: 

(1) The effect is inflationary; by leaving 
its funds in the private banks, instead of 
calling them in the Federal Reserve banks, it 
is adding to the money supply. 

(2) The taxpayers are paying interest on 
money which is idle, insofar as the Treasury 
is concerned. The money could be used by 
the Treasury to buy in some of its own 
short-term obligations and thus save the 
interest on these obligations. 

As had been pointed out many times, the 
Treasury is in no position to use funds left 
on deposit with the private banks. The 
Treasury must first call these funds into the 
Federal Reserve banks before it can write 
checks on them to pay its bills, Keeping 
the funds in the private banks is no con- 
venience to the Treasury. Obviously if the 
Treasury can maintain billions in deposits 
with the private banks, then the Federal 
debt is billions higher than it need be. 

[As indicated above, 1962 es show 
average Treasury deposits of $5 billion with 
commercial banks.] 

In any case, the record shows that begin- 
ning in February of 1953, the Treasury has 
engaged in repeated “giveaways.” Time after 
time it has fixed rates so high on new secu- 
rities that the securities were immediately 
reselling in the open market at prices higher 
than the Treasury got for them. 

As I see it, the Treasury has all to lose 
and nothing to gain by guessing what the 
market is. When it guesses too high, it 
burdens the taxpayers with unnec in- 
terest charges. But when it guesses too low, 
there is no offset; it does not sell the secu- 
rities; and so has to guess again, 

So issuing securities at fixed prices and at 
fixed interest rates is one more factor which 
makes the Federal debt higher than it need 
be, and one more factor which diverts the 
taxpayers’ money to meet unnecessary inter- 
est charges, rather than going to pay off some 
of the debt. 

4. Set a fixed percentage by which the 
Federal debt is to be reduced each year. 

For some years now, the debt ceiling has 
been fixed by law. There have been many 
times when the ceiling had to be raised, of 
course. But we still have a ceiling and go 
through the process of raising it only after 
a specific review of the conditions which re- 
quire raising it, on the theory that this 
tends to hold the debt in check. There is no 
other reason for having a ceiling. If this 
procedure does not serve to check unjustified 
increases in the debt, then the procedure is 
not only worthless to its purpose, it also in- 
volves a waste of time and effort. Few of us 
doubt that having a ceiling fixed by law does 
help to keep the debt in check. 

But this procedure is one sided. If it isa 
good procedure for helping to keep the debt 
from going up, then it should be an equally 
good procedure for helping to bring the debt 
down. A fixed schedule for reducing the 
debt would, in my opinion, help to assure 
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that reductions are made in those periods 
when reductions reasonably could be made. 

Certainly, we have got to do something to 
stop this process of meeting each emergency 
by piling new debt on the peak of the pre- 
vious emergency. And the procedure I sug- 
gest is at least worth a try. 

Furthermore, this seems as good a time as 
any for the committee to write into the law 
a definite schedule for paying off the Federal 
debt. I would suggest a target of 2 percent 
per year. There will, of course, be times 
when no reduction can be made, and an 
exception to the schedule will be asked for 
and granted. But at other times such de- 
ficiencies should be made up. 

As the committee knows, at the begin- 
ning of each year the President submits to 
Congress his Economic Report which sets out 
the Nation’s economic budget for the year 
ahead. At about the same time the Treasury 
submits a budget which is drawn up in the 
light of the President’s economic budget. 
The Joint Economic Committee makes a care- 
ful review of these budgets and then tries to 
inform the whole Congress what the range of 
economic policies is that can be adopted 
consistently with the President's economic 
budget and with the broad objectives set out 
in the Employment Act of 1946. 

There should then be a definite require- 
ment to review the possibility of reducing 
the Federal debt at this time, along with the 
review of the other elements in the economic 
budget. And there should be a definite re- 
quirement for a fixed reduction within the 
year ahead which can be amended only by a 
specific request and with persuasive reasons 
for amending the requirement. 

5. New securities issued by the Treasury 
in accordance with the increase in the debt 
limit should be offered first to individuals, 
partnerships, corporations, and savings in- 
stitutions—including savings banks, savings 
and loan institutions, credit unions, and 
insurance companies, and second by direct 
sales to the Federal Reserve. 

The Government owns the Federal Re- 
serve System. It owns it entirely—lock, 
stock, and barrel. I know there is senti- 
ment around over the country saying, “Well, 
the banks own the Federal Reserve System.” 

Of course the banks do not own the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Over the years I have 
interrogated Mr. Eccles, and Mr. Martin and 
different people about it, and I think that 
Mr. Martin has finally come up with an 
appropriate and correct phrase that explains 
it. When I ask him how about the owner- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System, he 
always says that the banks have a “nonpro- 
prietary interest” in the Federal Reserve 
System. 

That is correct. It is a nonproprietary 
interest, and no other. The Government 
owns it and should use it. Now is the 
time to use it. So in the future when 
these securities come up for issuance, the 
Treasury should be asked by this committee 
to consider offering these securities first to 
the people. Encourage individuals to buy 
and encourage corporations and partner- 
ships and insurance companies to buy them. 

After that, instead of selling the securities 
to the commercial banks that create the 
money to buy them, the Treasury should 
sell them to the Federal Reserve. 

When the commercial banks buy Govern- 
ment securities, they create the money for 
this purpose, on the credit of the Nation, 
and then collect interest from the Govern- 
ment. 

The Treasury could sell them to the Fed- 
eral Reserve and pay the same rate of inter- 
est, but the money will flow back over into 
the Treasury. 

In that way we would pay the interest, but 
it would come back to the benefit of the 
taxpayers. 

(The latest figures for the year 1961 show 
that the Federal Reserve had current earn- 
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ings of $942 million, from which current 
expenses of $161 million were deducted, 
leaving net earnings of $780 million. Of 
that, $687 million was paid to the U.S. 
Treasury.) 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
all of the talent that is assembled on 
the floor today, I am somewhat reluctant 
to rise to speak on this matter. How- 
ever, I have a few comments and observa- 
tions I would like to make. 

May I say first, I voted for this par- 
ticular rule when the proposition was be- 
fore the Rules Committee. I have al- 
ways proceeded on the theory that if we 
are going to reduce the cost of the Fed- 
eral Government or reduce deficit spend- 
ing or if we are to balance the budget, 
the time to do it is at the time of au- 
thorizations and not wait until we have 
committed the country and have com- 
mitted the Treasury to meet certain obli- 
gations, then put the Treasury in a 
straitjacket, so to speak, by this method 
of refusing to raise the national debt 
limit. 

In view of what happened today, how- 
ever, I am about ready to change my 
position. I have seen no disposition on 
the part of the Congress to reject any 
spending proposal that comes on the 
floor of the House here for considera- 
tion. As I sat here and listened to the 
gentleman from Virginia and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, I tried to remem- 
ber the last time this House had re- 
jected a proposal to spend money. As 
near as I can recall, the last time we 
did so was when we turned down the 
rule on the Arkansas-Fryingpan bill pre- 
viously. Yet today we turn around and 
pass that bill without even a record 
vote. If that is going to be the philos- 
ophy of this House, I see no other re- 
course for those of us who feel some ap- 
prehension over our fiscal situation but 
to support a debt ceiling that will not 
accommodate all of these programs. 

Now, the other thought I wanted to 
leave with you is this: This may be con- 
strued as being political, and if it is, 
why, so it shall be. It seems to me there 
are some events that have evolved in 
the last few days that could be analyzed 
to only one conclusion, and that is that 
this administration is abandoning, is 
completely abandoning, any claim to- 
ward fiscal responsibility and a balanced 
budget. Why do I say that? I would 
just like to recite three events in the 
last 48 hours. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts] told us yesterday morning in the 
Committee on Rules, and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] repeated it, that 
unless we had a balanced budget in fiscal 
1963, even the $8 billion advance in the 
ceiling as proposed by the majority would 
not be sufficient, that they would be back 
to ask for another increase in the debt 
ceiling later this year or next. Now, it 
seems to me that it is folly for us to be- 
lieve that there is even a possibility of 
a balanced budget in fiscal 1963. I am 
told by members of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation that 
there will be a possibility of a deficit from 
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$4 billion to $5 billion just under the 
present spending proposals and commit- 
ments in fiscal 1963. 

Then there was a story in the paper 
on Monday night that a new philosophy 
was evolving downtown without directly 
quoting sources that deficit spending was 
not necessarily inflationary as long as 
the Treasury obligations could be placed 
to individuals as opposed to institutions. 
They argued no danger of inflation would 
result from such. Now, that is a com- 
plete abrogation of all recognized philos- 
ophies that have been established over 
the years. 

Then, last night there was a story in 
the paper—and these are the events that 
make me apprehensive—quoting the Di- 
rector of the Budget, Mr. Bell, that the 
Federal budget is too modest as proposed 
for 1963. Those are three developments 
we should examine. The Treasury and 
the administration is really saying “Yes, 
we are spoon-feeding you a new doc- 
trine” on the realization that we are 
going to have a considerable amount of 
deficit in our Treasury in our budget for 
1963 and probably as long as this admin- 
istration is in power. Really today you 
are not voting for an $8 billion increase, 
because we are going to be committed 
for increases even in excess of that soon 
after we return in January next year. 
There is no other conclusion in view of 
this new philosophy. Since I voted for 
the rule in the Committee on Rules, I 
am going to vote for it today, but this 
is the last time I can, in good conscience, 
vote for or support on the floor of the 
House a bill of this nature unless it is 
demonstrated we put a brake on some of 
the authorizations on the House floor. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I just 
wanted to say to my good friend, the 
gentleman from Virginia, Judge SMITH, 
that I, too, am deeply disturbed with 
respect to this matter of again raising 
the debt ceiling. When we finally come 
to a rollcall vote, if it is in the shape 
as introduced, then I expect for the first 
time in my voting record to vote against 
the increase in the debt ceiling. Whether 
it be under a Republican or Democratic 
administration, I have always hereto- 
fore supported it. But, somewhere along 
the line we will have to shut the water 
off, and I think this is the time. 

Furthermore, we must tell the Amer- 
ican people that this huge spending is 
not brought about solely by spending 
for defense. This was brought out in 
the debate on the $48 billion defense 
appropriation bill on the floor of the 
House when it was clearly shown by 
figures from the Bureau of the Budget 
that the great increase in spending is 
in nondefense spending. The taxpay- 
ers should know what is happening. We 
cannot blame it on defense spending but 
rather on increased nondefense spend- 
ing. 

I repeat, when the final vote comes 
on the bill as presented, I expect for the 
first time to vote against the increase 
in the public debt, knowing it is the 
beginning of the end if we carry on as 
we have in the past. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to direct a question to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr.ARENDS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man from Illinois predicates his predic- 
tion of how he is going to vote upon 
whether the bill is in its present shape. 
There is only one way it can be changed, 
and that is reduce it from $8 billion to 
$6 billion. However, that does not 
change the principle involved that we 
have been debating this morning. I 
would be glad if the gentleman now, 
or at some other time, would explain 
the difference between tweedledum and 
tweedledee. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time remaining to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had some confessions here today, and I 
would like to make one. I voted against 
increasing the debt limit under the 
previous administration and have voted 
against all increases heretofore granted 
under the present administration. I 
cannot vote for the increase contem- 
plated in the bill under consideration 
and never expect to vote to increase the 
debt limit in the absence of a grave 
national emergency such as war. Some 
Members of the House may say that this 
attitude labels me as fiscally irresponsi- 
ble, but I do not agree. I think the 
course of fiscal responsibility would dic- 
tate that this Congress say to the admin- 
istration and to the world that the 
U.S. Government must hereafter live 
within its means; that it must give up 
deficit financing as a way of life and stop 
borrowing money to pay current bills. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot put the blame 
all on the executive departments. This 
House—both branches of the Congress 
must share the responsibility. As has 
already been said by several speakers to- 
day, the way to stop this overspending is 
to stop giving the money to those who 
have the responsibility of doing the 
spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I have before me the 
daily statement of the U.S. Treasury for 
May 31, 1962. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Members present and others 
who will read the Recorp to some of the 
significant things that alarm me in this 
statement. First, Mr. Speaker, it shows 
that the national debt on the last day 
of May was $299.1 billion, as contrasted 
with $289.9 billion on May 31, 1961. This 
means that during the course of 1 year 
the national debt of the U.S. Govern- 
ment increased by $9.2 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, this daily statement of 
the Treasury also shows that there has 
been withdrawn from the Treasury in 
cash during the last 11 months—July 1, 
1961, through May 31, 1962—$98.1 bil- 
lion, as contrasted with cash withdraw- 
als in the previous comparable 11-month 
period—from July 1, 1960, through May 
31, 1961—of $89.4 billion. This means 
that during the last 11 months various 
executive departments and agencies 
withdrew $8 billion more in cash from 
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the Treasury than they did in the previ- 
‘ous comparable 11-month period. 

This same daily statement of the 
Treasury shows that on May 31, 1962, 
our gold assets amounted to $16.4 billion 
as contrasted with $17.4 billion on May 
31, 1961. This means that during the 
course of the last year we have lost $1 
billion of our gold assets. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be argued that the 
needs of national security dictate this 
increased spending. Well, I have stated 
previously on the floor of the House that 
I would be willing to bankrupt this coun- 
try and go bankrupt myself if it be- 
came necessary to protect and defend 
our country. But the facts show, as the 
gentleman from Illinois has already 
pointed out, that more than 50 percent 
of the increased spending this last year 
is applicable to activities other than 
defense. 

The Treasury statement from which 
I have quoted shows that only $3.7 billion 
of the $8.7 billion increase in spending 
during the last 11 months is applicable 
to defense, including military assistance; 
and that $5 billion of the $8.7 increase is 
applicable to civilian agencies all across 
the board. And I might call attention to 
the fact that one of the biggest in- 
creases was for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation which withdrew from the 
Treasury $1.4 billion more in cash during 
the last 11 months than it did during 
the period from July 1, 1960, to May 31, 
1961. 

You will find these increases all across 
the board and the statement clearly 
shows that $5 billion of the $8.7 billion 
increase is applicable to civilian activi- 
ties and not to defense spending. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me so I may read a 
telegram? 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend from North Carolina. I 
should like to read a telegram that I re- 
ceived on June 11. It is timed 2:51 p.m. 
Hon. H. R. Gross, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Speaker urgently requests that you 
be present Wednesday, June 13 for all teller 
yotes on bill temporarily increasing the pub- 
lic debt limit. Many thanks. 

Hare Boccs, 
Democratic Whip. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to assure the 
Democratic whip that I will be present 
this afternoon for all teller votes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
in conclusion—I understand my time is 
just about up—with respect to the bill 
passed earlier today, I do not recall that 
the Arkansas-Fryingpar. project was the 
last authorization bill that we turned 
down, as the gentleman from Kansas 
said, but I am sure that I voted against 
it that day as I voted against the bill 
today and I would have voted against it 
just as quickly on a rollcall. I had to 
tell some very good friends that I could 
not support that bill because, as the 
gentleman from Ohio has said, that is 
just another illustration of where we 
have got to stop spending money that we 
do not have. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11990) to provide for a 
temporary increase in the public debt 
limit set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11990, with Mr, 
JENNINGS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, reference has already 
been made to the fact that this is not 
the first time in the history of our Gov- 
ernment that the Committee on Ways 
and Means has brought to the member- 
ship of the House the recommendation 
that the existing ceiling on the debt be 
raised either on a permanent basis or on 
a temporary basis. 

Mr. Chairman, on June 30 of this 
year at the close of business the perma- 
nent limit on the public debt will be $285 
billions. In addition to that, for the 
fiscal year 1962 there is authority for a 
temporary increase in excess of the $285 
billion of $15 billion, making a total of 
permanent and temporary debt for this 
present fiscal year of $300 billion—$15 
billion of that expires at the close of 
business on this June 30. 

Mr. Chairman, on that date, in all 
probability, there will be $295 billion of 
Federal Government securities out- 
standing. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not just a de- 
cision that we can make in a light vein 
nor is it, in my opinion, a decision that 
we can make on what we may think is 
the best thing for us individually to do. 

Mr. Chairman, today I think we are 
faced with the necessity of using the 
highest degree of statesmanship on the 
part of each and every one of us. I 
think we are faced with the need for the 
highest degree of responsibility on our 
part in the discharge of our duty. Re- 
gardless of how we have arrived at this 
point, we are now faced with fact. Can 
any one of us be willing to assume the 
responsibility of what happens in this 
economy of ours if, after having in- 
curred obligations of $295 billion in ex- 
cess of our revenues during the history 
of our Government, we suddenly say 
that at least $10 billion of those secu- 
rities and of those obligations we now 
repudiate? This is the amount in ex- 
cess of our $285 billion permanent debt 
ceiling. 

Oh, yes, you may want to alibi it by 
saying, “If we turn down either what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] is suggesting or what the com- 
mittee itself is suggesting, the Ways and 
Means Committee will be required to re- 
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port something other to the floor of the 
House.” 

Mr. Chairman, there is no way of re- 
porting something to the House and dis- 
charging our responsibility by merely 
validating $10 millions of bonds that will 
be outstanding in excess of the ceiling 
on the public debt. It takes more than 
that. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
not responsible for this situation unless 
you charge us with dereliction in not 
having levied such tax rates on the 
American economy as to have com- 
pletely stifled it. 

If you want to charge us with that, 
then we are responsible, because there 
are only two ways that the Secretary of 
the Treasury can pay obligations that 
are created by the Congress and in turn 
the executive departments in the carry- 
ing out of the responsibilities charged 
by legislation, that is, either through tax 
revenues or through the issuance of se- 
curities to borrow what we do not raise 
through taxes. We know that. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, your Committee 
on Ways and Means would not want to, 
and I do not think fairly could, be 
charged with the responsibility for the 
situation we face. 

Your Committee on Ways and Means 
does have original jurisdiction over two 
trust funds at least. How have we han- 
dled those trust funds? We have not 
done with them, nor permitted them to 
be handled as the general funds of the 
Treasury have been handled by all of 
us collectively. I am referring specifi- 
cally to the social security and the high- 
way trust fund. In these instances your 
Committee on Ways and Means has had 
initial jurisdiction, charged with a re- 
sponsibility for expenditures and taxes. 
There we have performed with fiscal re- 
sponsibility, we have made the social se- 
curity fund actuarially sound by main- 
taining an adequate reserve of taxes over 
outlays. We have provided in the high- 
way trust fund for collection of reve- 
nues—not the issuance of bonds—to pay 
for this gigantic road program that we 
initiated during the past administration. 

So I say to you the membership of the 
Committee on Ways and Means has no 
more liking for the facts of the hour than 
does the average American citizen or the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives who is not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. But, Mr. 
Chairman, we are perfectly willing in 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
face up to the facts. We are perfectly 
willing to recognize a situation and to 
know what the dangers involved are in 
our failure to discharge our responsi- 
bilities. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, there are 
not three alternatives, as has been sug- 
gested during the course of the debate on 
the rule. There are only two alterna- 
tives here. First of all, it is unthinkable 
to me that any Member of this House 
could bring himself to say that he would 
not vote for any increase in the debt 
ceiling for the next fiscal year. What 
does it mean if he wants to do that? 
There will be $38 billion in all proba- 
bility expended by the Government on 
the basis of budget requests within the 
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first 6 months of the next fiscal year, or 
by December 1 of this year. 

What does it mean for those expendi- 
tures if we have to drop suddenly to a 
$285 billion ceiling, even without regard 
to what may happen to the value of the 
bonds that are already outstanding? 
This means we must drop the existing 
debt of $295 billion on July 1, to some 
leve] below $285 billion because we will 
owe $295 billion and we will have a ceil- 
ing on it of $285 billion. The $38 bil- 
lion would have to be reduced by over 
50 percent. How are we going to do it 
except by almost going out of business 
here in Washington? Maybe some peo- 
ple want us to do it. 

There is involved in this $38 billion 
some $20 billion of national defense for 
the Department of Defense. Are we go- 
ing to assume the responsibility as re- 
sponsible Members of the House of say- 
ing that a $285 billion ceiling is at least 
one alternative? I think we can rule it 
out. 

No one has any higher regard for each 
and every Member of this House than I 
have. We quarrel—we fuss among our- 
selves, sometimes we get a little politi- 
cal—not just across the center aisle nec- 
essarily, but even among Democrats and 
among Republicans. But there is one 
thing that we do do when a grave emer- 
gency exists, we never treat it lightly. 
We rise to the responsibilities required 
of us and we discharge those responsi- 
bilities. I leave it to any one of you— 
I leave it to every one of you, all of whom 
I respect and admire—to answer: Can 
you afford to assume the responsibility? 
Can you afford to assume the responsi- 
bility of that alternative of no increase 
over a $285 billion permanent ceiling 
which will go into effect on July 12 So 
I say there are only two alternatives. 

Both of these alternatives involve the 
penetration of a level or plateau of debt 
ceiling that I have always hoped it would 
never be my lot to see arrive. As chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee I have never thought in terms 
of ever having this responsibility of 
bringing to you legislation that even for 
a short period of time would penetrate 
that plateau of $300 billion, because I 
know what is in your minds as you sit 
here today. You are thinking that once 
that level is penetrated then there is no 
stopping until you get to the $350 bil- 
lion or to the $400 billion level. That 
worries me as it worries you. 

But here we are faced with alterna- 
tives, both of which penetrate that $300 
billion. I am not going to refer to the 
difference as it was referred to by the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
as the difference between tweedle-dee 
and tweedle-dum, because $2 billion, to 
me, is not a difference that can be so 
described, and I am sure my friend from 
Virginia did not intend the usual con- 
notation of these words. He, of course, 
was referring to a matter of principle. 
I am interested in the saving of $2 
billion. 

My friend the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes] is just as sincere as 
in his position as I am in the position 
I am taking, in the position that the 
majority members of the Ways and 
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Means Committee have unanimously 
taken. 

What is involved in this difference, Mr. 
Chairman? There is no difference what- 
soever except with respect to what we 
think is the seasonal requirements for 
financing the obligations of the Federal 
Government. Nothing whatsoever is in- 
volved, Mr. Chairman, except a differ- 
ence of opinion between my friend from 
Wisconsin and myself as to what we 
think is required in order to take care 
of the seasonal operations of Govern- 
ment, primarily on the 15th day of 
December. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is not gen- 
erally understood just how our expendi- 
tures are made and our receipts come in 
and go out over the course of a fiscal 
year. Mr. Chairman, even if you have a 
balanced budget with present levels of 
Government spending you will take in 
during the first five and one-half months 
of the next fiscal year, which is mostly 
the last half of this calendar year, $11.2 
billion less than you will spend in those 
6 months of the fiscal year; in other 
words, you will spend $38 billion on these 
projects, $20 billion for defense and $18 
billion for nondefense. You will take 
in during that period of time slightly 
less than $27 billion. Even if you havea 
balanced budget for the entire year that 
is the fact, for in the last 64% months 
of the fiscal year revenues come in at 
a higher rate overall than expenses go 
out, so that you make up that $11.2 
billion. That is what we refer to as the 
seasonal requirements of the Treasury 
to handle this fluctuation of revenue. 

Now, why should he not be permitted 
to handle that? The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] is saying that 
he should be permitted to handle it, but 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is saying 
this in addition: “I want to put him in 
a tighter squeeze than does the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
because in the process of putting him in 
a tighter squeeze I may be able to get 
them downtown to reduce some of their 
spending in the first half of this fiscal 
year.” If I thought that could be ac- 
complished this way, if I thought that 
were the proper way of doing it I would 
be perfectly willing to accept his amend- 
ment. I told the Rules Committee on 
yesterday that we have gone into this 
thing in much detail in the committee 
but I would look at the matter further 
because I had hoped I would justify in 
my own way, and in my own mind, some- 
thing less than $308 billion. But, Mr. 
Chairman, upon further reflection, upon 
what I have described in the Rules Com- 
mittee, after a further reading of the 
needs and after having spent many, 
many hours since then going over mate- 
rial, and thinking in the deepest of de- 
tail about the situation, I have reached 
the conclusion that we cannot afford ever 
this degree reduction of $2 billion—even 
though it is a percent of $308 billion. 
There are too many risks that may 
be involved in connection with such a 
decision. 

Mr. Chairman, if I am right, here is 
what can happen, on the basis of a bal- 
anced budget. The committee bill is 
predicated upon this being the case. As 
I said to the Rules Committee, if this 
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budget for next year is not balanced, and 
if it should be out of balance, as much as 
$5 billion, which is presently predicted by 
the staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, neither the 
committee bill nor the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
take care of that situation. 

I think the committee bill will take 
care of the situation on December 15, 
on March 15, on June 30, on the basis of 
a balanced budget. But if the budget is 
out of balance as much as $5 billion, we 
will have to be back here, we will have 
to come back to you in February, cer- 
tainly not later than March, to get the 
308 extended for the rest of the fiscal 
year, because this is not permitted in the 
committee bill. The seasonal needs 
would thus be converted into provision 
for deficit financing. But under the 
committee bill the decision will later 
be made by the Congress as to whether 
seasonal needs can be converted to the 
needs of deficit financing. 

What difference does it make during 
the course of the fiscal year if we permit 
the flexibility of 308 for this period of 
time or if we make it 306 for this period 
of time, then step down to 305 or 304, as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] would suggest, when both of us 
come out with the same conclusion—the 
committee and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

This temporary ceiling on June 30, 
1963, cannot exceed $300 billion. That 
is exactly where the temporary ceiling is 
today. The committee bill keeps good 
faith with the membership of the House. 
We are saying to you, we are putting you 
and the country on notice, that this bill 
is geared to a balanced budget. It re- 
quires a balanced budget. We are telling 
you ahead of time so that you will not 
be taken unaware that if there is not a 
balanced budget we will have to be back 
here in February or March of next year 
under the committee bill. 

I fear if we take the gentleman from 
Wisconsin’s [Mr. Byrnes] suggestion we 
will just move the date up from Febru- 
ary or March to November or December 
of this year. I think actually under 
either approach, if the staff of the Joint 
Committee is right, we will be back here 
talking to you further about a debt 
ceiling. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had some tax- 
payers tell me that about the only time 
they save money, about the only time 
the Government saves any money is 
when the Congress is not in session. If 
that is the case, and I am not alleging 
it is, but if that is the case, I raise this 
question with you. If the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] holds 
down the debt ceiling by $2 billion, which 
wouldn’t be borrowed unless it were 
needed anyway this may well call us back 
in special session in November or De- 
cember to raise the ceiling. 

Will we come back just to do that or 
will we come back and pass some other 
authorizations and appropriations? 

Mr. Chairman, I leave it to your good 
judgment. I have always thought that 
when the American people understood 
a situation, they would come up with 
the right conclusion. I know that the 


say—lI do not; I am not an economist— 
but there are those with whom I have 
discussed the matter in business who tell 
me that today, in the year 1962, there 
are many factors identical with the sit- 
uation in the year 1957. We were going 
uphill just a little bit. We had not at- 
tained full employment; we had not got- 
ten to the point of full prosperity. We 
were trying to make the top of the hill. 
We thought we saw it in sight. The ad- 
ministration at that time—and I com- 
mended it; I am not blaming it now— 
decided to forego the $3 billion tempo- 
rary debt ceiling that it had enjoyed 
in the previous fiscal year and revert to 
the then permanent $275 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of record 
as to what happened. Secretary Ander- 
son was in a straitjacket. Secretary An- 
derson was in such a straitjacket that 
contractors of the Federal Government, 
Department of Defense, were required to 
carry their bills, and the whole program 
of progress payments was cut back, so I 
am told. Yes, that was done. In an- 
other such situation the Secretary of 
the ere ced was unable to increase di- 

rect ‘borrowing so he borrowed indirect- 
ly through FNMA, which went to the 
public to the tune of a billion or a billion 
and a half, at an additional interest cost 
of $18 million. The Secretary was forced 
to use every conceivable device that he 
could use to meet the payroll of the 
Government, to pay the obligations of 
the Government, and stay within the 
ceiling. He had to forego issuing bonds 
at a time when he could get a good in- 
terest rate and issue them at a time when 
the imterest rate was less favorable to 


that had to be taken in that instance 
made some degree of contribution to the 
recession that we experienced in 1958. 
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Yes; if the situation today is at all like 
it was in 1957, for $2 billion less in sea- 
sonal borrowing, do we want to assume 


ever you want to call it? 

Mr. Chairman, I know that if the 
membership of this House will think 
upon these things, the membership will 
do the statesmanlike thing. 


tion has said—and I think the hearings 
will bear it out as a result of the interro- 
gation that I and others of the Ways and 
Means 


of the Bureau of the Budget—that there 
is no intention to balance the budget 
im fiscal 1963; that the theory of deficit 
financing is their fiscal policy. 

Mr. Chairman, the President in his 
speeches in recent weeks, and particu- 
larly the one at Yale University, has sug- 
gested that those of us who adhere to 
this theory of a balanced budget are 
dealing in myths, and that this is not 
sound fiscal policy. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a fair subject 
for national debate, but this debate 
should be conducted forthrightly. It 
should not be conducted by the adminis- 
tration at one time telling the people 
that it does believe in a balanced budget, 
that it does believe in cutting back ex- 
penditures as a manner of meeting a 
falloff in Federal revenues, and then, as 


Last October the President of the 
United States with the usual accompani- 
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ment of all stops pulled out on the prop- 
aganda machine, called on his Cabinet 
to cut back expenditures because he said 
it was important to have a balanced 
budget. There was a great deal of pub- 
licity given to that point of view; and 
perhaps in October of 1961 the President 
of the United States did not think that 
a balanced budget was a myth; that it 
was important in our basic fiscal policy 
to adhere to this theory. 

I asked the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Dillon, and the Director of the 
Budget, what was the result of this plea 
on the part of the President to his Cabi- 
net officers to cut back expenditures. 
This is in the record of the hearings and 
I have obtained unanimous consent to 
include extraneous matter after my re- 
marks here. The matter that I am going 
to include covers the questions asked and 
the replies of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in our hearings held just last week. 

On page 28, if any of the Members 
have the hearings before them and are 
interested, there is a statement which 
was submitted for the record, because at 
the time the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Director of the Budget could not 
tell the committee where there had been 


alleges—although I 
might say it is highly questionable—that 
they were able to cut back in that short 
6-month period which will end June 30, 
1962, $1 billion. 

In the minority views there are in- 
cluded tables which show that the Presi- 
dent will have for fiscal 1963 over $181 
billion of spending authority. The 
President has stated in his budget that 
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billion dollars, and I am satisfied he 
could do that with perfect safety to our 
country—and I might say our interest on 
our side of the aisle has been in the area 
of nondefense expenditures—certainly 
over a period of a full year that kind of 
discipline can cut it back $2 billion. 

So the issue is drawn before this House 
very clearly, and I think it is going to 
separate the men from the boys, as to 
whether this Congress adheres to the 
economic philosophy of a balanced 
budget or whether the Congress adheres 
to what is now the President’s philos- 
ophy, which is deficit financing and that 
a balanced budget is a shibboleth, a myth 
of the past, something that is unneces- 
sary in the 1960's and the latter part of 
the 20th century. 

This is such a deep and important 
matter for our country that it should de 
debated forthrightly. Let the President 
go before the people and let the Mem- 
bers of the Congress do the same this 
fall. Those of you who believe in deficit 
financing openly advocate it. There are 
arguments, you will have many an econ- 
omist behind you. Go forthrightly to 
the people of this country and tell them 
that that is your policy and that is the 
policy of this administration, and then 
give us the privilege and the right that 
the people need to have of forthrightly 
presenting to them why we do not ad- 
here to that policy; why we disagree 
with that, and feel that two times two 
is still four even in 1960, as it was in 
1950 and 1940 and even on back into 
the 19th century, and that simply be- 
cause we progress in economics and de- 
velop a more complicated society and 
as we move into higher mathematics it 
does not change the basic arithmetical 
table that 2 times 2 remains 4. 

Finally, I would call attention, if I 
may, to something that is equally im- 
portant. The President has been plead- 
ing with our business community to 
have confidence in his administration. 
This argument I want to present to you 
for your consideration. It does not have 
to do with whether the theory of a bal- 
anced budget is correct or the theory of 
deficit financing is correct. It has to do 
with the fact that our business commu- 
nity, rightly or wrongly, does believe 
that a balanced budget is essential 20 
sound fiscal policies, and when a sound 
fiscal policy is not followed by the ad- 
ministration there can be no basic con- 
fidence. 

So the administration must, I think, 
have some regard for this fact if they 
are indeed concerned about the confi- 
dence of our business community. The 
administration must demonstrate to the 
people just the converse of what we heard 
in these hearings to be the considered 
judgment of the administration’s spokes- 
men when they were asked whether or 
not they would contemplate cutting back 
on expenditures in view of the fact that 
their revenues have not been forthcom- 
ing and cannot be anticipated. The ad- 
ministration’s answer was “No.” The 
further question was asked, “If we have a 
continued decline in this recovery rate, 
would you actually increase expendi- 
tures?” The answer was “Yes.” 
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On page 59 of the hearings the rep- 
resentative of the chamber of commerce, 
Mr. Neilan, was asked this question by 
me: 

If the American businessmen felt that the 
administration was going to follow the eco- 
nomic fiscal philosophy as expressed by Dr. 
Harris and others who advocate deficit fl- 
nancing, would that result in a deteriora- 
tion of the confidence the private sector has 
in this administration? 


And here is the spokesman for our 
business community, Mr. Neilan, reply- 
ing: 
I think it would not only result in a de- 
terioration of confidence, but that lack of 
confidence would probably be expressed in 
increased investments abroad. 


We have the same problem as to the 
confidence of the people abroad, I might 
say, businessmen and Government lead- 
ers, in the fiscal policies of the United 
States. They, too, adhere to the doctrine 
of a balanced budget. Indeed, therein 
lies one of the basic causes for lack of 
confidence on the part of businessmen 
both in our country and in nations 
abroad. That is the question in this issue 
before us. The $2 billion cut suggested 
here is within reason and it will require 
one thing, that the administration cut 
back expenditures in a slight degree to 
demonstrate its firm belief in the theory 
of a balanced budget. 

Mr. Chairman, under permission 
granted in the House, I include the fol- 
lowing testimony: 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Bell, how much was there 
in dollars cut back as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s plea to the Cabinet officers that you 
referred to? 

Mr. BELL. Do you mean last fall? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. BELL. The President did not make a 
figure public, Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Curtis. Can we make it public now? 

Mr. BELL. In the first place, I do not carry 
it in my head. 

Mr. Curtis. I just mean the round figure. 

Mr. BELL. As I recall it, it was upward of 
a billion dollars. 

Mr. Curtis. Upward of a billion dollars? 
Can we apportion that out? You mentioned 
the National Health Institute. 

Very honestly, I do not see where it shows 
up in the budget figures. 

Mr. BELL. Excuse me, the figure I gave you 
may well include something that does not 
represent the same kind of a cutback in ex- 
penditures that I was discussing earlier with 
Mr. BYRNES. 

That may very well include the effect of 
the President's and the Secretary of Defense’s 
decision not to spend the additional funds 
that Congress had enacted for the B-70 pro- 
gram, and that kind of decision, of course, 
relating to the B-70 and the B-52, and so on, 
those decisions were not taken simply in the 
interest of economy, but reflected a judg- 
ment as to what was and what was not nec- 
essary for the national security. 

Mr. Curtis. Some of this billion, then, is 
in defense? 

Mr. BELL. I suspect a large part of it would 
be defense. 

Mr. Curtis. What would be the nonde- 
fense? 

Mr. BELL. I am sorry, I just do not have 
those figures in my head. 

Mr. Curtis. Here is why I think it is im- 
portant, Mr. Bell: Lord knows the adminis- 
tration spends a lot of effort publicizing the 
effect that he has asked the Cabinet officers 
to do that. 

I read it in the paper. I think it becomes 
important to know whether it is a public 
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— approach to this or whether it 1s 
real. 

I cannot find it, frankly, in the budget. 

Mr. BELL. There is a Cabinet officer sitting 
at my right, Mr. CURTIS, and I think he can 
tell you that it was real. 

Secretary DILLON. I can only tell you about 
my own budget. 

Mr. Curtis. What was the cutback in the 
Treasury? 

Secretary DILLON. In the Treasury it was 
not possible to make any cutback except in 
two areas which were susceptible to this. 
One was in the construction budget for the 
Coast Guard, which was cut back about $10 
million, about 25 percent. It is not a very 
big budget. The other cutback was in the 
Internal Revenue Service where there was 
a reduction and a slowing up in some of their 
expenditures, just on the basis that they had 
such a large budget that they ought to be 
able to do it. Those were the two areas. 

Mr. Curris. Maybe they got more efficiency 
as a result. 

Secretary DILLON. I would hope so. 

Mr. BELL. Sir, as far as the Coast Guard 
is concerned, that does represent more effi- 
ciency. It represents a deferral of some con- 
struction items which are badly needed. 

It was simply the refiection of the Presi- 
dent’s instructions that, where possible, 
items even though seriously needed should 
be deferred. 

Mr. Curtis. My comment was related to 
the Internal Revenue. 

Was that in the nature of around $10 
million, too? 

Secretary DILLON. That was somewhat less. 
Bienes Curtis. Here is the point, Mr. Secre- 

Secretary DILLON. I think the large sav- 
ings as far as I know, and Mr. Bell can give 
you the facts, were in what he mentioned 
earlier, some of these housing programs, vet- 
erans and farm housing. 

Mr. BELL. And other loan programs, yes. 

Mr. Curtis, That is what we need to direct 
attention to. We are talking in terms of 
billions, of course. 

When you hear about this kind of econo- 
my, a plea on the part of the President, and 
with all the publicity given to it, it seems 
surprising to me that those of you who deal 
with accurate figures, particularly the Bureau 
of the Budget, would not have some knowl- 
edge of what this amounted to in the non- 
defense area. 

The best you can give me is something that 
it must be around a billion, and when we 
get into it most of that turns out to be 
defense, which was not economy but because 
of a change in programs. 

Now, when I direct it to the nondefense, 
we come down to where we are talking in 
terms of $10 million, one $10 million item 
and one which is less. 

It looks like—if you will pardon me for 
saying so, unless you come up with some 
figures—it looks like another public rela- 
tions gimmick. Would you not agree? 

Mr. BELL. Of course I do not agree. 

Mr. Curtis. Why not? 

Mr. BELL. You are asking me, Mr. CURTIS, 
to reconstruct figures which were relevant 
and very much in everybody's mind 6 or 8 
months ago. I do not have them in my head 
today. That is all I have been saying. 

So far as $10 million is concerned, you may 
think that is small but we do not. 

Mr. Curtis. I am used to that kind of re- 
mark, too. Of course I do not think it is 
small. But I said I related it to the fact that 
we are talking in terms of billions. 

Mr. Betz. It is small in relation to billions; 
that is right. 

Mr, Curtis. When it comes to answering 
my question, it certainly is almost mean- 
ingless, because we are talking in terms of 
billions of dollars. 

When I ask you where this saving has re- 
sulted and try to get some hard figures, you 
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come back with the best you can give me, one 
$10 million item. 

No, I think a million dollars is a lot of 
money, too. So I am used to those cute 
replies, and I do not preach them either. 

Mr. BELL. The only reason we got into the 
Treasury, sir, was because here is a Cabinet 
officer and he did feel the request from the 
President. 

Mr. Curtis. I was glad to get it because it 


were making a plea to the public on these 
kinds of things, I could make a good plea for 
the Coast Guard, too. 

I recognize this maneuver to take what I 
am trying to say, to get at some real figures, 
to turn it around and make it appear that 
because I ask these questions thereby I am 
not concerned about either the Coast Guard, 
or as the Director of the Budget has said, 
that I think $10 million is inconsequential. 

Sir, it is inconsequential when you relate 
it to the billions that we are talking about. 


Mr. Curtis. Let us leave the record open, 
then, if we may, Mr. Chairman, and let us see 
what hard figures they can come up with. 

Mr. BELL. The figures relating to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
were made public at the time. 

Mr. Curtis. I understand that. The record 
is now open for you to put them in. 

Mr. BELL. If my memory is not wrong, they 
Were upward of $100 million. Most of the 
other figures—I do not know how many of 
them were made public at the time. It was 
up to the Cabinet officer, very largely, who 
Was concerned. 

Mr. Curtis. That is why I thought the 
Director of the Budget would have these 
kinds of figures. I am leaving the record 
open so that we can see what we are talking 
about on this economy move. 

Mr. BYRNES just showed me a detail in a 
matter I am reading from that despite the 
much publicized recent moves for economy 
and efficiency in the Department of HEW, 
its e increases for next year are 
the third largest in the budget. 

HEW expenditures for the current year 
are estimated at $4.5 billion; for next year 
they are estimated at $5.2 billion, an increase 
of $714 million. 

This is exceeded only by increases for 
military functions and space. I do not know 
where that is from. 

Mr. BELL. I tried to make clear that the 
reductions I cited here related to the ex- 
penditure rates for 1962 in comparison to 
those authorized by the Congress—— 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, they are cuts 
1n increases? 

Mr. BELL. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. The increases were not great. 

Mr. BELL. For the most part that was the 
case. 

Mr. Cunris. This bears on a letter that I 
wrote to the President at the time of the 
Berlin crisis, him where we should 
cut back in the nondefense sector if he was 
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going to increase for this Berlin. I got no 
reply to that. 

The most reply would be this reference 
that you have made to the President’s plea 
in October—or whenever it was in 1961—to 
the Cabinet officers. At the time I wondered 


The record is open for us to have the data 
if it was something substantial that came out 
of it. 

(The following statement was later sub- 
mitted for the record:) 

“On October 26, 1961, the President issued 
a statement to his Cabinet officers and other 
heads of Government agencies asking each 
of them to follow a most careful and frugal 
policy with respect to commitments and 
expenditures under the 1962 budget as en- 
acted by the The President 
stressed the need to scrutinize all expendi- 
tures, tighten requirements, postpone the 
initiation of deferrable projects, and limit 
the mumber of Government employees. 

“As a result of the President's directive, 
the and major agencies took a 
number of steps which resulted in a reduc- 
tion of expenditures below amounts that 
would otherwise have been spent. Other 
expenditures reductions resulted from vari- 
ous program decisions, such as those relating 
to the B-52 and the B-70, which contributed 
to an estimated expenditure reduction in 
the Department of Defense of $270 million, 
although they were not, of course, made as 
economy measures, but on the basis of what 
was required to provide for the national 
security. Among the reductions made as 
economy measures, several were announced 
at the time, such as those which were taken 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, which were expected to reduce 
expenditures by more than $60 million. 
Other reductions in expenditures 
were planned by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Small Business Administration, the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and a number of other 
agencies. While the actual outcome of the 
fiscal years’ expenditure plans for each Fed- 
eral agency will depend on many factors, in- 
cluding changes in economic conditions, crop 
reduction, the international situation, and 
other developments that have occurred since 
last fall, the estimates made at that time in- 
dicated that had the various 
noted above not been made, fiscal year 1962 

would have been estimated at 
something over $1 billion ‘higher than they 
actually were estimatec, and the deficit 
would have been estimated at around $8 
billion instead of around $7 billion.” 

Mr. Curtis. I want to relate this, of course, 
to the basic problem we have here in the 
budget for fiscal 1963. You give us an ex- 
penditure rate of $92.5 billion. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir; although, as the Secre- 
tary pointed out, with the formal modifica- 
tions im the budget the President has sub- 
mitted, tt now is close to $93 billion. 

Mr. Curtis. The mew obligational au- 
thority request, however, is $99.3 billion? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 

M. Curtis. Has that been changed, by the 
way? 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. What is that now? Tt is over 
$100 billion, I guess? 

Mr. BELL. It would be, yes. 

Mr. Curtis. The new obligational au- 
thority becomes quite important because 
that is what the President could spend if 
he wanted to, and it was physically possible. 

Mr. BELL. Well, yes, sir; except for the time 
point. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I mean, the tim- 


Mr. BELL. I mean much of the new obliga- 
tion authority is enacted to cover a period 
of years, and it is so Intended and planned. 
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Mr. Curis. That is right, because, of 
course, it does deal with Even if 
you gave them the authority, the physical 
limitations exist. 

If you are building a building, it would 
take a certain number of years, and so on. 

‘That brings up the second thing in any 
budget, the carryover obligation 
those that are obligated and those that are 
unobligated. I believe the estimates for 
carryover obligational authority for June 30, 
1962, obligated that is, carryover obligational 
authority, is $45 billion. 

Has that figure been changed? ‘This 18 


Reading this, $45,871 million is the obli- 
gated carryover, end of 1962; June 30, 1962. 

Mr. BELL. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. Has that been changed? Is 
that still $45.3 million? 

Mr. BELL. I assume that there probably are 
some small changes in it, Mr. Curris. I do 
not know that we have made a formal re- 
vision in that figure, and I doubt that a sig- 
nificant one would be necessary. 

Mr. Curtis. The only significance would be 
this: If you cut back your expenditure rate 
in October and November—— 

Mr. BEUL. That would be reflected in here 
already. 

Mr. Curtis. Would it? 

Mr. BELL. Les, sir. These figures were put 
together in December. 

Mr. Curtis. So an that is done as a 
result of the President's plea would show in 
this particular estimate. Otherwise, of 
course, it would show up in the increase 
in obligational authority having been used? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. The next item is carryover ob- 
ligational authority umobligated. That is 
$363 billion. That is for a total of $816 
billion obligational authority carryover. 

Right. 


billion, the considerable flexibility that eixsts 
im the President in respect of expenditures. 

In other words, here he is dealing with, in 
effect, over $180 billion worth of obligational 
authority, and the expenditure rate can vary 
considerably as a matter of discretion, al- 
though a lot of it has to do with the physical 
facts of the 

But a lot of it 18 discretionary; is it not? 

Mr. BELL. I do not have the figures I would 
like to have to be able to respond accurately 
to that point. You are entirely right, that 
there is some considerable degree of discre- 
tion involved im the rate at which obliga- 
tions are entered into and expenditures then 
follow. 

On the other hand, there are at least two 
major points which limit the degree of dis- 
cretion, The first you have referred to as 
the mature of the program that is involved. 

When the Secretary of Defense has several 
billion dollars worth of obligational au- 
thority which has been enacted by the Con- 


variable only to some extent. 
If you started today and said a year from 


But if you said, “As of next month I want 
to be spending twice as much for Polaris sub- 
marines,” that would be impossible. You 
have already taken note of that point. 

A second element, however, which is very 
significant here, is the relationship between 
the executive bramch and the 
When these funds are enacted, they are en- 
acted against a specific program 
which has been presented and defended by 
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the responsible officers in the executive 
branch. 

If the Secretary of Interior described to the 
Appropriations Committee and the Congress 
the way in which he was going to use obliga- 


priate for him to make major shifts in that 
program without coming back to the Con- 
gress and receiving some kind of approval. 

Mr. Curtis. Every Executive exercises dis- 
cretion and freezes funds for certain reasons. 
In fact, I think „ itself, would be 
critical of the President if he did not. 

When the budget is prepared, it is prepared 
on the basis of those concepts and they can 
change, just as on the question of the bomb- 
ers. That can be changed by circumstances. 

I remember President Truman froze funds, 
and I think President Eisenhower froze funds 
from time to time. 

All I am trying to direct attention to here 
fs that there is this flexibility. It is not as 
flexible, maybe, as you are pointing out, not 
that he has complete discretion, but there 
is a great realm of discretion. 

The reason I bring this out is because I 

have been one who has gone along with every 
debt limit increase on the theory that Con- 
gress had already told the Eexecutive he 
could spend the money, and we were simply 
figuring out ways and means of meeting our 
bills. 
But I have always been aware of the fact 
there was this discretion. I think there 18 
considerable discretion. Then it becomes 
important to understand what is the eco- 
nomic and fiscal policy of the Executive. 

Does he want a balanced budget? Is that 
part of his economic theory and part of his 
fiscal policy? 

I want to get into that In just a minute. 

I have one other item just for your com- 
ment. Another way of judging what is hap- 
pening is by looking at personnel figures. 
The figures I have, show that in January 


fense—these are civilian employees; outside 
defense, 60,906. 

Mr. Bett. Of which how many are in the 
Post Office, Mr. Curtis? 


onthly payroll, January 1, 1961, was 
$1,154,994,000; monthly payroll, January 1, 
1962, $1,256,911,000. It is a $101 million in- 
crease in just a year in the monthly payroll. 

This is not defense except a relatively small 
portion of it. 

Mr. BELL. Better than a third. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Curtis. 28,000 are civilian defense and 
61, rounding it out, are other than defense. 
It does not look like at least in this period 
there has been a cutback. 

Has there, since March 1962, been an at- 
tempt to cut back on the Federal payroll, 
or has it been increasing at a comparable 
rate? 

Mr. BELL, I do not know about the rate, 
Mr. Curtis. The projections that we have 
been using indicate some slow but steady in- 
crease in Federal employees during the 2 
years that we are now talking about. 

As you, I think, know, the distribution of 
Federal civilian employees is about 50 per- 
cent in the of Defense and an- 
other 25 percent in the Post Office. Large 
additional numbers are in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and several other agencies. 

The increases which have come have been 
a substantial share of defense, with a steady 
increase in the Post Office, and quite sub- 


agreed with the President there should be a 
rapid and sizable increase. 
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Mr. Curtis. Yes, but you can cut back, you 
know, can you not, in certain parts? I would 
assume you could. 

Mr. BELL. There are net savings going on 
in a number of programs steadily. But as 
long as the activities of the Government are 
rising, subject to productivity gains you are 
going to see some increase in Federal employ- 
ment. 

I do not think there is any way around it. 

Mr. Curtis. I just want to get the policy. 

Mr. BELL. The policy is a very tight one. 
The President has continuously kept pres- 
sure on each of his department and agency 
heads, first, to limit to the maximum ex- 
tent the number of employees proposed for 
enlarged or new activities; and, secondly, 
the President has pressed very hard for a 
continuing effort to increase productivity 
and, therefore, to carry out existing and on- 
going activities with fewer employees per 
unit of output. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, the President's 
policy is putting on all this pressure but he 
still has this increase so he is committed to 
a policy of increased employment in the 
Federal Government. 

Is that not a fair conclusion? 

Mr. BELL. The policy is as I indicated, Mr. 
Curtis. If Federal activities rise more rap- 
idly than productivity of Federal employees 
rises, there will obviously be a gain in em- 


The policy is to carry out the Federal ac- 
tivities which are authorized by the Congress 
with the minimum possible number of em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Curtis. Now we have the point of in- 
creased Federal activities. Just do not put 


I simply want to get the administration to 
admit that that is their policy, to increase 
Federal activities, activities that we are not 
in now. Their policy is to increase them. 

Mr. BELL. There have been a series of rec- 
ommendations for increased activity, defense 
and space, for example. 

Curtis. I understand defense, but I 
am really relating this to nondefense. 


5 


large volume of the mails. It 
year after year, and 
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‘seasonal swing in the Forest 
the spring. 
want my impression 


went out as to the 


the 
one thing they 


suggest to you that the 
probably were concerned 
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about was the election this fall in the num- 
ber of people that are out campaigning rather 
than working on the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Also, though, just to complete this table, 
Health, Education, and Welfare had an in- 
crease of 725; Interior, 827. 

There is a total for those three Depart- 
ments of 2,588, over half of the nondefense 
increase. 

The other nondefense agencies were 2,386. 
I come back to the point that the increase 
im the Department of Defense was only 101. 

Mr. BELL. In that particular month. I 
think, sir, that the month to month changes 
should be used here with a great deal of 
caution because there are very sizable sea- 
sonal swings. 

Mr, Byrnes. I regret that we do not have 
it for more months. 

Mr. Curtis, I would like to leave the rec- 
ord open to point out if this is not a typical 
month the reasons why it is not. 

(The following information was subse- 
quently furnished to the committee: ) 

“Of the approximately 5,000 employees 
added to the civilian employment rolls be- 
tween the end of February and the end of 
March 1962, 3,099 represent normal seasonal 


increases which occur every year. ‘This ap- 
pears in the following 3 
PE yea D 954 
Commerce . er} 
Defense — Corps of Engineers 228 
— toes enone SRS EET a ae 
Post Office. ee re ee 
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“Of the other 1,900 increase, significant 
program increases appear in the following 
agencies: 


Health, Education, and Welfare 725 


“Most of the increase is due to workload 
in Bureau of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance, resulting from expanded coverage un- 
der recent amendments to the act; there 
is also expanded medical research in the 
National Institutes of Health, and in the 
medical care program of Public Health Serv- 
ice, as well as in research and enforcement 
activities. 


National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration +638 


“This is a continuation of the planned 
buildup to implement the manned lunar 
landing program. 

“The other 500 is the result of minor in- 
creases and decreases throughout the exec- 
utive branch. 


“Executive branch, civilian employment 
changes, March 1962 


Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 
Federal Aviation 
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“Executive branch, civilian employment 
changes, March 1962—Continued 


371, 154 


“Nore. 8 differ from the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nonessential Expenditures used by Mr. 
Curtis the committee includes data for the Gen- 
eral 4 a the Government Printing Office, 
and consultan' ho receive expenses during a month, 
none of which a are S included in the executive branch em- 
ployment figures of the Civil Service Commission.” 


“Executive branch, analysis of employment 
increases, January 1961 to March 1962 


Post Office—Mail volume (8,000 of 
this was conversion of tempo- 
rary employees working on an 
overtime basis to full-time em- 


ployment resulting in a net dol- 
laf SAVINGS.) . — 11,940 
AP a PE ee nes eee 48,843 


Seasonal employment—May run as 
high as 48,000 by June 30..--- —9, 088 


Agriculture—Protection and 
management of forests, in- 
creased soll and water con- 
servation activities, regula- 
tory and research work 

Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—Increased workload in 
old-age and survivors’ and 
disability insurance; ex- 
panded programs in PHS; 
improved enforcement, in- 
creased responsibility, and 
greater workload in Food and 


4, 583 


Drug 

Interior—Expanded programs of 
NPS, Land Management, In- 
dian Affairs, Geological Sur- 
vey, and Reclamation_...... 

Labor—New programs of labor 
and management reporting 
and fair labor standards; im- 
provement in employment 
services, consumer prices and 


Treasury—Long-range buildup 
of Internal Revenue and pro- 
gram increases in Customs 


Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion—Mostly air traffic con- 
trols and maintenance tech- 
nicians for newly installed 


traffic control and navigation 


General Services Administra- 
tion—Cleaning and building 
Management for new bulld- 
ings, additional leased space 
and buildings transferred 
from Defense; new motor 
pools; increased supply sales 


2, 647 


1,348 


3, 736 


3, 596 


1,512 
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“Executive branoh, analysis of employment 
increases, January 1961 to March 1962— 
Continued 

Program increases—Continued 
National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration—Implementa- 
tion of manned lunar land- 


ing Program... 5 ene 4, 739 
Tennessee Valley Authority— 
Temporary construction em- 
pets e E Sa eld eee 3, 502 
Veterans’ Administration—Im- 
proving quality of the medi- 
cal care program oer 
a US SANE ee eee e 1. 941 


“Civilian employment, executive branch, 
Jan. 31, 1961, and Mar. 31, 1962 


— 


ER EISA xe 8 zs 


88 88838 32 8 88 


Federal Aviation Agency. 
General Services Ad- 


Gea app wee Office, and consultan 

a month, none of which are 
Iookndied the —.— vo branch employment figures 
of the Civil Service Commission.” 

Mr. Curtis. I think we do want to get into 
this area and find out where these increases 
are occurring and what the underlying policy 
18. 

Now I get to the basic question which I 
think underlies any Federal economic and 
fiscal policy. 

Is the administration committed to trying 
to balance the budget in fiscal 1963? 

Secretary DILLON. I would say that the 
situation on that is perfectly clear. The 
President submitted a budget that was bal- 
anced, that still is balanced, with the extra 
funds which he has requested for public 
works, 

This balance, however, was based on an 
economy that was moving ahead at the rate 
which we considered a reasonable rate for 
economic recovery. That rate of recovery 
would bring in the revenues needed to bal- 
ance the budget. 

If we are mistaken, if the recovery is far 
less than that, and our revenues fall off, I 
do not think it would be the President's in- 
tention to reduce expenditures to meet these 
reduced revenues because that would only 
mean that the economy would fall off still 
further. 
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Mr. Curtis. That is what I thought, In 
other words, the President, based on his 
estimation of the economy, would have as a 
policy deficit financing for 1963? 

Secretary DILLON. Not based on his esti- 
mate of the economy. I say if the economy 
does not live up to his estimate and does 
not do as well as expected, then there would 
be a deficit. 

Mr. Curris. I want to get back to the way 
I worded it. If he were committed to a 
balanced budget, then with the powers that 
he does possess in flexibility he certainly 
could cut back on some expenditures, par- 
ticularly in directing attention to the non- 
defense areas. 

Secretary DILLON., I do not think that the 
commitment to a balanced budget is irre- 
spective of the progress of the economy. It 
is based on a reasonable estimate. If 
go wrong and the economy does not live up 
to that, if it slows down, if we are not doing 
as well as we can, I think that was made 
very clear last year, it is not the view of the 
President that we should then reduce ex- 
penditures to meet these lower revenues 
which would, in turn, lower the revenues 
further because the economy would do still 
less well and you would get yourself into a 
downward spiral that would not be good. 

Mr. Curtis. I fully appreciate the theory 
of those who advocate deficit financing. I 
happen to disagree with them, but I wanted 
to get it on the record that that was the 
theory of this administration. 

We had a discussion on this in fiscal 1962, 
and I asked you at that time if it was the 
policy of the administration to have a bal- 
anced budget in years of prosperity. 

You made the remark, and I thought it 
was appropriate, that there was a lag in 
collection of revenues from the upturn, and, 
therefore, I was a little premature in my 
suggestion that the balance should start in 
fiscal 1962. 

Fiscal 1962 was a more prosperous year 
than fiscal 1961, and fiscal 1961—each one 
broke records. Fiscal 1960 broke records, 
fiscal 1961 broke the records, fiscal 1962 broke 
the record, fiscal 1963 obviously is going to 
break the record. 

So the question then comes: Does this ad- 
ministration adhere to the economic and 
fiscal philosophy that a budget should be 
balanced over a business cycle? 

Secretary DILLON. I think we do very defi- 
nitely. Talking about records, fiscal 1961 
and fiscal 1962 in particular—I suppose you 
may be referring to annual gross national 
product figures, and they are correct—but 
everybody knows that in those years we went 
through a recession which was very real to 
millions of people who were unemployed, and 
it was not a period, neither of those years, of 
prosperity. 

Mr. Curtis. Your last statement was what, 
neither of those periods were prosperity? 

Secretary DILLON. Reflected prosperity. 
What you just said. You said the remark 
was appropriate that I made last year. 

Mr. Curtis. I said it was appropriate. I did 
not say I agreed with it. 

Secretary DILLON. I assumed that is what 
you meant. 

Mr. Currts. No, no. 

Secretary DILLON. I was hopeful. 

Mr. Curtis. I am sorry to dash your hopes 
on that. No, I thought it was a very appro- 
priate remark and a matter that should be 
weighed, a respectable argument. No, I dis- 

with you for other reasons. But I 
thought it did pertain and was a way of 
bolstering a theory which I think is unsound, 
a theory of deficit financing. 

At one time the theory was to balance the 
budget annually. Then came along this 
theory where you do not have to have annual 
balances, as long as you will balance over a 
period of the cycle and you recoup the deficit 
that you spent in your recession years in 
your years of prosperity. 
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Yours was a sort of addendum to that 
theory, as I interpreted it. Now I am pur- 
suing that further. 

As I gather, the argument now becomes 
that if in a particular year, even though the 
net makes it a prosperous year because it 
breaks other records, if it then has incurred 
a downturn, then this theory of a balanced 
butiget over the cycle does not apply. 

Secretary DILLON. The whole problem 
comes down to what one's definition is of 
“prosperity.” 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Secretary Ditton. “Prosperity,” I think, is 
defined and looked upon by the President 
as a period in which we are operating near 
enough to capacity so that our employment 
situation will be at or very near full em- 
ployment which, at least for the initial pur- 
poses, has been fixed at a 4-percent unem- 
ployment rate. 

We are nowhere near that yet, although 
our situation is still improving month by 
month. But we still have over 5 percent 
unemployed. We are hopeful that we can 
get to such an era. If we did get to such a 
time, a time of full employment, good em- 
ployment, our budget should be balanced. 

Actually, the expenditure estimates, the 
budget estimates, which were based on a 
balanced budget, and which are based on 
the revenues that would come in in this 
calendar year as a result of the economic 
situation in this calendar year, were more 
conservative than that because they as- 
sumed a balance at a time when unemploy- 
ment was not supposed to be anywhere near 
4 percent. 

We had expected it would be 
down, maybe, to 4% percent now or 4% 
percent, and it would not get to 4 percent 
until the end of the fiscal year, a year from 
now. So we were expecting balance there. 
In the year when 4-percent unemployment 
ran throughout the year, we would expect 
u surplus of $5, $6, $7 billton—a very sub- 
stantial surplus, 

Mr. Curtis, What you are getting at is the 
gross national product is mo longer your 
criteria of what is a prosperous year. That 
is what you are saying. Now you are using 
the unemployment statistics as a criterion 
of whether you have prosperity. 

That is a strange shift. 

Secretary DILLON. No, I would say gross 
national product is a criterion, if you take 
the actual gross national product and meas- 
ure it against the potential gross national 
product operating at reasonably full capacity 
and reasonably full employment. 

Even though our gross national product 
may go up year by year, if you are operating 
way below capacity, with many unemployed, 
I do not think that would be a time of great 


ity. 

Mr. Curris. Mr. Secretary, there are people 
who actually openly advocate a theory of 
deficit financing and do not go through this 
kind of reasoning to try to cling to what 
they call the old shibboleth. You still would 
cling to the old shibboleth, however, that a 
balanced budget over cycles is still a desira- 
ble thing and you think that is the admin- 
istration's policy? 

Secretary D LON. Yes, assuming that any 
time you have a cycle with adequately full 
employment; that is right. Do not consider 
it a whole cycle if we never get to full 
employment. If we continue along the way 
‘we have been for the last few years, 
many unemployed on our rolls, we are con- 
tinually in the bottom part of the cycle. 

Mr. Curtis. I am always interested in new 
economic theories, and this is a new one. 
I do not know whether we can base the pub- 
lic policy on it, but at least if that is the 
administration's fiscal and economic policy 
it justifies the term “new” in the New 
Frontier. 

On that basis, then, I think that we in 
this committee in our recommendations to 
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the Congress can say if the economy does 
not move forward, and this, A 
measured by gross national to the 
$570 billion figure, that there will be a 
deficit, and perhaps it could be substantial. 

Part of this deficit financing theory would 
be mot only would they not cut back on 
the present expenditure rates, but the Presi- 
dent would increase the expenditure rate 
as witness the quotation from Dr. Heller, 
who made the expenditure in the fourth 
quarter, I took it as calendar year of 1962, 
to be $10 billion more than the last quarter 
of 1961. 

Is that a fair statement of the adminis- 
tration’s economic and fiscal policy? 

Secretary Dor. I think it is a fair state- 
ment that if the $570 billion GNP is not 
achieved, there will be a deficit because of 
shortfall in revenues. 

Mr. Curtis. I was addressing my point to 
the expenditure side. 

Secretary DON. On the expenditure side, 
certainly just because there is a shortfall in 
revenues it is not a reason whereby the 
President would have any desire to thereby 
automatically Increase expenditures. 

Mr. Curtis. He would not? 

Secretary DILLON. No, he would not. He 
would, however, if there was substantial un- 
employment, if that got worse. 

Mr. Curtis. There is substantial unem- 
ployment now. 

Secretary DILLON. I say if tt got worse. If 
it was not continually then it 
might be clear that there was need for fur- 
‘ther action. 

That is the type of action that was just 
approved by the Senate in approving one of 
his counterrecession bilis. 

Mr. Curtis. And Secretary Hodges, because 
of the stock market situation, recommended 
that a tax cut be implemented. Is that 
administration’s policy or ts that the Sec- 
retary’s? 

Secretary Dor. No, I think that Secre- 
tary Hodges made it clear that was his per- 
sonal feeling. 

Mr. Curtis. You are not advocating that, 
as I understand it? 

Secretary Diton. Not at this time, no. 

Mr. Curtis. You say “not at this time” 
Projecting a leveling off of our economy, 
would you recommend such a thing? 

Secretary DILLON. What Secretary Hodges 
recommended was that there be a tax cut 
by September, or at least he thought there 
ought to be consideration given to it, and I 
said that was not what I was recommending. 
We do have under consideration, as you 
know, a bill that we have said we will for- 
ward as soon as it is ready—we hope later 
this session for consideration next year— 
which will revise the income tax rate struc- 
ture from top to bottom. We have also tried 
to broaden the base to bring in some addi- 
tional revenue that way. I do not want to 
say anything that will indicate that we are 
not proceeding with that, because we are pro- 
ceeding with it very directly. 

Mr. Curtis. That is tax reform rather than 
doing something for economic impact? 

Secretary DILLON. That is tax reform. For 
economic impact, the President has sent to 
the Congress a proposal to have the flexible 
authority to reduce income taxes for a tem- 
porary period and for a fixed amount at such 
times as a recession might make it appear 
that this was destrabie. 

The essence of that suggestion is not, as 
many of the critics have said, a desire by the 
President to have a lot of additional au- 
thority himself. It ts merely a desire to have 
some system set up whereby rapid action in 
this way could be taken for a brief, defined, 


period. 

I think that is better than an increase in 
expenditure, which is the other theory. I 
think the increase in the expenditure takes 
too long. 
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Mr. Curtis. He wants to do both, though; 
4s that right? 

Secretary Duon. Well, he has asked for 
certain ‘on the expenditure side, 
too. But personally. I feel, and I think with 
the amount of funds involved, the tax pro- 
cedure is much more rapid, would be much 
more effective and is much more important. 
But the method by which that is carried out 
is immaterial, as long as a method is devised 
to make it rapid and immediate, so that it 
can be used at the right time and not 3 
months after the right time, although it is 
very difficult to figure out a . to do that 
without some limited of authority 
to the President by the Congress. 

Mr. Curtis. It is your opinion definitely 
that we are not in a recession now? 

Secretary Ditton. No. We are talking eco- 
nomic philosophy; it has nothing to do with 
the situation now. 

Mr. Curtis. What would you call the period 
we are in now? 

Secretary Ditton. I would call the period 
we are in now a period in which we are 
moving toward full employment, a period of 
recovery. It is not a period of Tull prosperity. 

I could not call it a period of full pros- 
perity when we have well over 5 percent still 
unemployed, and when our Nation's plant ts 
operating at maybe 10 
the businessmen, th 

capacity they like to operate at. 

Mr. Curtis. So the definition now, as I un- 
derstand it, of this fiscal and economic policy 
is that we only have balanced budgets in 
times of full prosperity, whatever full means, 
not just prosperity measured by GNP? 

Secretary Dom. No, that is not quite 
correct, In the time of full employment, we 
would feel that at that time, because of the 
pressure of demand on the economy, it would 
be essential and wise to have a very sub- 
stantial budget surplus, $5 to $10 billion.’ 

Mr. Curris. In other words, you relate it, 
and Iam beginning to get some logic out in 
‘the open, to the employment and unemploy- 
ment figures? 

Secretary Dior. Tou could just as well 
Telate it to the capacity operation of busi- 
mess. But those are two things that go close 
together. 

Mr. Curtis. I can see that the work we 
are doing in economic statistics in the Joint 
Economic Committee in digging into how we 
measure unemployment is a very vital thing. 

Secretary DLON. I would agree with you. 
I think that is one of the most important 
things you can do. 

Mr. Curtis. I happen to think so, too, be- 
cause I think our tools are the best in the 
world but they are not good enough to base 


Policy on. 

Secretary DILLON. Anything you can do to 
improve that would be very helpful. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, one other point. 

In executive session, I believe you gave us 
a figure, or maybe it was Mr. Bell, that for 
every $4 billion of gross national product, 
we have about $1 billion of revenue. Is that 
a good formula? 

Secretary Dio. For every what? 

Mr. Curtis. For every $4 billion of gross 


‘Treasury's experience. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, tf we lost $10 
Dillion, if we did not reach 570 and got to 
560, we would be shy about 62 %½ billion of 
anticipated revenue. 

I just wanted to get that formula. 

Secretary Dao. That is the way it 
usually works. It is not exact, but that ts 
— e income. 

Mr. Curtis. I have just a couple of items 
on debt management. 

As I understand it, we will have to re- 
finance about $74 billion of bonds in fiscal 
1963, or is that calendar 1963? I had those 
figures somewhere. 
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Secretary DILLON. We sent that forward 
to the committee. Maturing in fiscal 1963, 
yes; roughly $75 billion, $74.832 billion. 

Mr. Curtis. Does that include the bonds, 
the new bonds, that you would be market- 
ing if we granted this additional debt? 

Secretary DILLON. No. This is just the 
refunding. What would happen during the 
year is that you would have to sell an ad- 
ditional amount of bonds, say it is $11 bil- 
lion or $8 billion, whatever the figure, in 
the first half of the year and then pay them 
off in the second half so that at the end of 
the year they would not be outstanding. 
But during the year it would go up and then 
come down. 

Mr. Curris. I was just trying to see the 
impact on our investment market, how much 
we would be hitting the investment market. 

Secretary DILLON. In the last few years, 
the figure of the extra financing on the mar- 
ket that the Treasury has had to do in the 
second half of the calendar year, the first 
half of the fiscal year, has generally been 
considered to be about $10 billion. 

Our figure for this year, with a slightly 
larger budget, is $11 billion. 

Mr. Curtis. What did we have to refi- 
nance in fiscal 1962, then? 

Secretary DILLON. To refinance? I would 
have to give you that figure. I do not have 
it here. But we had the $10 billion gap of 
the same type in July-December. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


“Volume of financing, semiannually, fiscal 
years 1957-62 


In billions of dollars} 


> 


— 


1961: 
July to December. 
January to June 


1962: 
July to December. 
January to June 1 


— — 
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“1 Excludes rollover of regular weekly bill maturities. 
“ Includes increases in regular weekly billsannounced 
through May 1962, 


Nor. Figures maynot add to totals due torounding. 
“Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Oftice 
of Debt Analysis.” 


Mr. Curtis. I am just trying to figure out 
what our rollover is. My next question will 
be, What is our average maturity date now 
on our debt? 

Dmuo0on. The average maturity 
date now has been somewhat longer than it 
has been recently because of the results of 
the advance refunding where we have suc- 
ceeded in placing substantial quantities out 
on a very long term. That has increased 
the average maturity somewhat. I think it 
is about 4 years, 9 months. 

Mr. Curtis. And it had been about 4 years? 

Secretary DILLON. It got down to about 
4% years. 

Mr. Curtis. If you have tables on ma- 
turities going back, maybe, 5 years, I think 
they would be helpful. 

Secretary DILLON. We have a table show- 
ing the average maturity of the public debt 
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going back 5 years. We can easily put that 
in. It is 4 years, 10 months, right now. 
Mr. Curtis. Four years, ten, right now? 


June 13 


Secretary DILLON. Yes. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


“Maturity distribution and average length of the marketable interest-bearing public debi! 


“(Billions of dollars] 
Maturity classes Average length 
Amount 
End of month out- 
standing | Within 
lyear 
155. 7 72.0 40. 7 12.3 26.4 4.3 4 9 
166.7 67.8 42.6 21.5 27.7 7.2 5 8 
178.0 73.0 58.3 17.1 21.6 8.1 4 7 
183.8 70.5 72.8 20.2 12.6 7.7 4 4 
187. 1 81.1 58. 4 26. 4 10.2 1.0 4 6 
191.3 85.2 58. 4 26.4 10.2 1.0 4 4 
191.1 80.7 63.6 25.7 10.2 1.0 4 5 
191.9 81.3 63. 7 21.9 11.5 3.4 4 8 
195. 2 82.6 65.8 21.9 11.5 3.4 4 7 
195. 6 83.6 67.1 19.5 12.0 3.4 4 8 
196.0 85.9 64.9 19.8 12.0 3.4 4 7 
107. 6 86. 4 64.9 20. 9 12.0 3.4 4 6 
197. 6 88. 4 62.9 20.9 12.0 . 4 7 
196. 5 87.2 59.7 23.7 10.7 4 11 
198. 1 88.1 59.2 25.0 10.7 4 10 


“1 Partially tax-exempt bond classified to earliest call date, 


„Norx.— Dollar 


may not add to totals due to roundin, 


g. 
"Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Debt Analysis,” 


Mr. Curtis. I wanted to get, also, the aver- 
age interest rate we are now paying. Do 
you have that, offhand? 

Secretary DILLON, Offhand, I think average 
cost is about 3.2 percent, but we can fur- 
nish it exactly for the record. 

Mr. Curtis. And that average interest rate 
has been going up; has it not? 

Can you give us a table on that? 

Secretary DILLON. I will give you a table 
on that. It went up rapidly and reached 
a peak in 1959-60. Then it came down after 
that. Now it probably will inch up again 
as we gradually refinance and pay off these 
2½ percent and 2 ½-percent bonds that were 
issued during the war. There is an issue 
of those that was to come due the middle of 
June this year that we refunded. The bal- 
ance will be paid off and then they are gone. 
There is another one in December. So they 
have to be replaced by higher interest cost 


issues. That automatically increases the 
average. 

Mr. Curtis. What will be the budget im- 
pact on this increased interest cost for fis- 
cal 1963? That is estimated, I guess. 

Secretary DILLON. It is estimated in the 
budget. We do take account of this in our 
estimates. 

Mr. Curtis. You do take account? 

Secretary DILLON. Les. 

Mr. Curtis. Your estimates of interest 
rates have been within reason? 

Secretary Ditton. They have been within 
reason. 

Mr. Curtis. And if you would in this ta- 
ble, Just go back 5 years, it would help, I 
think, to break down the interest rate on 
long term and short term. 

Secretary DILLON. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


“Computed average interest rate on Federal securities 


End of month 


Marketable issues 


Public debt 


Non- 
market- | Special | curities * 
able issues 


debt! 
Notes 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
2.73 3.20 3. 34 2. 50 2.48 2.85 2.64 2. 61 
2. 64 1.03 3.33 2.81 2. 58 2.89 2, 68 2.62 
2.87 3.32 2.84 3.30 2.02 2.02 2.69 2. 63 
3.30 3, 82 4.72 4.00 2. 64 3.22 2.77 2.68 
3.07 2. 58 3.07 3.70 2. 83 3. 33 2.80 3.14 
3.00 2.50 3.07 3.70 2.83 3.33 2.81 3.16 
3. 08 2. 58 3.00 3. 66 2.84 3.33 2. 84 3.16 
3.10 2.60 3.00 3.60 2.80 3. 33 2.83 3.21 
3.10 2.63 3.00 3.04 2.89 3.34 2:82 3.29 
3.12 2. 65 3. 00 3. 62 2. 90 3.34 2.82 3.32 
3.14 2.70 3.00 3.61 2. 97 3. 35 2. 82 3.33 
3.16 2.81 3.00 3. 61 2.98 3.35 2.82 3.30 
3.18 2.86 3.28 3.70 2. 98 3.36 2.84 3.39 
3.21 2.92 3.28 3.60 3.05 3.30 2.84 3.42 
3.22 2. 93 3.28 3. 69 3.00 3. 37 2. 85 3. 40 
Total direct and teed debt, 
“R 


ased on discount value at offering prices. 
“3 Held outside tho Treasury. 


“Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Debt Analysis.” 


Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 


York (Mr. KEOGH]. 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
support for the pending bill, as reported. 
It is clear that this position requires de- 
fending the committee bill against the 
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attack of those who would not pass a 
debt ceiling increase at all and against 
the attack of those who will urge the 
alternative $306 billion ceiling for the 
seasonal peak. 

On the first issue of whether or not 
we should have the debt ceiling bill, I 
will note that the usual opposition to 
debt ceiling increases in the past has 
been put in the terms that it is finally 
time for the Congress to put down its 
foot and stop deficit financing. 

This is what the committee bill does. 
It serves effectively to achieve the ob- 
jective of a debt limit. So far as the 
operations for the entire fiscal year are 
concerned, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee bill does not provide borrowing 
authority to cover a significant deficit. 
It requires that the debt before the end 
of the fiscal year be in the same order 
of magnitude as it is at present—that 
would be something under $300 billion. 

Throughout the previous administra- 
tion, it was the practice to provide a debt 
limit bill adequate to cover the debt dur- 
ing the peak of the seasonal need in the 
winter months and to provide that the 
limit would stay at that level through 
the end of the year. 

This always provided sufficient bor- 
rowing authority for the administration 
to end the year with a larger than 
expected budgetary deficit. The com- 
mittee, however, for the first time in the 
history of public debt limit legislation, 
has designed a bill which meets the sea- 
sonal borrowing need without providing 
extra borrowing authority to cover at 
the end of the year an unanticipated 
deficit. This is precisely what the op- 
ponents of deficit financing have been 
telling us for years that they wanted 
done. The committee bill does this. It 
is a bill that impels the administration 
to strive for budgetary balance for the 
fiscal year 1963. 

The minority members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have recog- 
nized that basically this provision is 
sound and in fact something of this 
magnitude is necessary. However, they 
have come up with a proposal which 
basically requires that some of the sea- 
sonal variations in Government receipts 
should simply disappear. 

In a desperate effort to find a different 
bill they have offered the proposal that 
we make a smaller provision by $2 bil- 
lion for the seasonal borrowing need, 
but they want the debt limit by the end 
of the year to be precisely where it would 
be under the committee bill. 

Understand this clearly: The sub- 
stitute is not a bill for reducing Gov- 
ernment expenditures. It is a bill for 
juggling Government expenditures. By 
this time next year, it involves exactly as 
much borrowing authority as the com- 
mittee bill. 

To make this point very clear, notice 
that the simplest way by which the 
Treasury could comply with the debt 
ceiling provided under the substitute 
would be to postpone payment of some 
bills during the winter months. The 
language of the substitute invites pre- 
cisely this. It says that we do not care 
to reduce your expenditures for the fis- 
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cal year but we do want to change the 


timing. 

On the basis of prior experience with 
these matters, the preferred technique 
for dealing with a tight debt ceiling is 
to borrow through Government corpora- 
tions where the debt will be outside of 
the statutory debt ceiling and where it 
will be at an interest rate approximately 
1 point higher. The substitute, on its 
own face, invites the Treasury to do 
precisely what former Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey and former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Anderson have 
done in similar situations. The sub- 
stitute simply requires the administra- 
tion to tinker with the seasonal peak 
which can most readily be done by 
selling short-term notes through a Gov- 
ernment corporation such as the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association. 

Your committee, as I have pointed out, 
has developed a sound debt limit provi- 
sion which, taken for the fiscal year as 
a whole, meets the historic role of a 
debt ceiling which does not provide au- 
thority for deficit financing. The com- 
mittee bill deals with the seasonal prob- 
lem in a pragmatic way, that does not 
make the provision for seasonal needs 
available to finance a large annual defi- 
cit. This is basically a conservative pro- 
vision for the present financial situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reminded today 
of a day in August of 1941, when 202 
Members of this body with the same or 
a similar degree of application to duty, 
of devotion to country, and of courage 
as possessed by the opponents of your 
committee’s bill, voted against the ex- 
tension of the draft. Fortunately for 
the country, 203 Members with perhaps 
a lesser degree of application, devotion, 
and courage, voted for that bill. It is 
with vicarious pride that I recall that a 
New York Member, Arthur G. Klein, 
sworn in on that day, was among the 203. 

No one then could have foretold the 
events of the following December. No 
one today can foretell with certainty 
the economic road that lies ahead. We 
may all hope that it will be broad, high, 
and smooth. We may even hope that 
that road will be such that the oppo- 
nents of your committee's bill, if de- 
feated today, may be proved to be 
right, but I shudder to contemplate 
the effect of their success today, should 
they be proved in the future to be wrong. 
So to our devoted and courageous and, 
I may say, congenial opponents we 
should today give our plaudits, but to 
the pending bill we should, must, and I 
am confident will, give our overwhelming 
support. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
intention today to vote against the re- 
quest for a debt ceiling of $308 billion 
and to support the proposal of the mi- 
nority for a limitation of $306 billion. 

I have tried to analyze the situation 
as objectively as I can, and it is my con- 
sidered opinion this is the proper and 
sound approach. It might be well to 
add at this point that over the years I 
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have consistently supported every debt 
limitation increase. I should add that 
when we considered a previous request 
this year I forewarned the administra- 
tion that as far as I was concerned this 
was the last time. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be helpful to 
take a look at two documents. Here is 
the fiscal 1962 budget as submitted on 
January 16, 1961, by former President 
Eisenhower. In this budget document 
he requested new obligational authority 
to a total of $80,867 million. 

I now have in my hand the budget 
submitted on January 18, 1962, by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, 1 year and 2 days later 
than the document I previously re- 
ferred to. 

The Kennedy budget for fiscal 1963 
calls for new obligational authority to 
the extent of $99,303 million. So we 
have two documents; one by the previous 
administration and one by the present 
administration, submitted to the Con- 
gress and to the public 367 days apart. 

The difference in new obligational au- 
thority is $18,436 million. That is a 
fairly sizable increase in a request for 
new obligating authority in a period of 
12 months and 2 days. 

Some of our colleagues might mis- 
takenly say this substantial increase can 
be related to defense programs increased 
by this administration. 

May I set the record straight? The 
increase in new obligating authority 
shows that the Kennedy fiscal 1963 
budget over the Eisenhower fiscal 1962 
budget for national defense programs 
was $8,300 million, a 19.8-percent in- 
crease. 

Another substantial increase in the 
Kennedy program over the last Eisen- 
hower budget is in the Department of 
Agriculture, $917 million, a 16.65-percent 
increase in new obligating authority. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shows a very substantial 
increase in the Kennedy program over 
the Eisenhower program in this 12- 
month-and-2-day period of $2,252 mil- 
lion for a 55.9-percent increase. 

Let us take interest on the national 
debt. The Eisenhower program called 
for interest of $8.5 billion; the Kennedy 
program 12 months and 2 days later, 
$9.3 billion, or an $800 million increase 
“rai to be paid on our national 

ebt. 

Now let us turn to another rather 
significant difference in these two docu- 
ments. If you look at them, they do not 
look much different. The Kennedy 
budget document for fiscal 1963 has 1,157 
pages; the Eisenhower document, 1,023 
pages. But, the Kennedy document calls 
for over $11.6 billion increase in spend- 
ing. That is a fairly significant differ- 
ence. 

If you look at the Eisenhower budget 
document that was submitted in Jan- 
uary of 1961, it called for total expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1962 of $80,865 million. 
The Kennedy budget for fiscal 1963, 
which I now have in my hand, which was 
submitted in January of 1962, calls for 
expenditures of $92,537 million. The 
Kennedy expenditure program shows an 
increase of $11,672 million, of which 
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only $5,390 million is related to increase 
in expenditures for the military func- 
tions of the Defense Department. The 
Kennedy fiscal 1963 program calls for an 
increase of $1,178 million in expenditures 
for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Department of Agri- 
culture expenditures increased under the 
Kennedy budget over the Eisenhower 
budget by $927 million, and the interest 
on the public debt, expenditurewise, in- 
creased $800 million. 

Now, it seems to me that this Con- 
gress in this session has certain very 
specific responsibilities, particularly 
those of us who intend to vote for a $306 
billion figure or, if that fails, to vote 
against the $308 billion figure. 

In this session of the Congress, the 
House of Representatives has reduced 
the President’s appropriation requests, 
that is, new obligational authority, by 
$554 million, as it appears in the figures 
that come from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, but because of a bookkeep- 
ing transaction in the Defense appro- 
priation bill, you can add to that $514.5 
million, so the net result is that, in the 
appropriation bills thus far, five regular 
ones and two supplementals, we have re- 
duced new obligational authority by 
$1,068 million, and we still have seven 
regular appropriation bills to consider. 

It is my considered judgment that if 
we show the kind of fortitude that is re- 
quired, we can reduce new obligational 
authority by over $2 billion for fiscal 
1963. 

Mr. Chairman, on what basis can I 
make that forecast? History has a way 
of repeating itself. In the 87th Con- 
gress, Ist session, we cut new obligational 
authority by $4.9 billion. In the 2d ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress, $211 million; 
86th Congress, Ist session, $1.8 billion; 
2d session of the 85th Congress, $617 
million; and the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress, $5,043 million. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my strong belief 
that we can cut in new obligational au- 
thority at least $2 billion, and probably 
more. All of us know that in any budget 
document a President make a recom- 
mendation for new programs requiring 
new legislation, and he also forecasts the 
new obligational authority that is re- 
quested, as well as the new expenditure 
authority if these basic laws are enacted. 
President Kennedy did that in the fiscal 
1963 budget submission. If we do not 
pass legislation requested by President 
Kennedy in about seven areas, we can 
eliminate the need for new obligational 
authority to the extent of $1,134 million. 
That is, if we do not pass some of the leg- 
islation which the President has re- 
quested to authorize these programs. 
Permit me to itemize it for you: General 
aid to education, $600 million; improve- 
ment in education quality, $120 million; 
medical education assistance, $34.4 mil- 
lion; adult literacy program, $5.4 mil- 
lion; Federal aid to the arts, $100,000; 
youth employment opportunity, $75 mil- 
lion, and the U.N. bond issue, $100 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, if we want to look at 
it from the expenditure point of view, we, 
in fiscal 1963, by not enacting these meas- 
ures that I have indicated, can actually 
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cut down expenditures by $302.4 million. 
So, whether one looks at it from an ap- 
propriations or expenditures point of 
view, we can do a job in the Congress 
to make this administration live within 
the $306 billion debt limitation. 

Mr. Chairman, may I add a word of 
caution? The President, as you know, 
did not budget any funds for Federal 
pay increase legislation in the first 6 
months of fiscal 1963. Now, all of us 
ought to take a good, hard look at this 
specific problem, because if we intend to 
vote for a pay increase that commences 
July 1, we will by our own action have a 
very serious impact on the expenditure 
program in the first 6 months of the next 
fiscal year. I am just reminding the 
membership of the House that we ought 
to take a hard look at this particular 
problem, because the President in this 
specific area is trying to be responsible. 
Some of my colleagues, based upon some 
of the bills which I have read and which 
have been introduced, I do not think are 
being responsible. 

Let me now turn to a question that the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means raised. 

I am sorry I cannot quote specifically 
what the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mutts] said, but I believe the gentleman 
intended to say this, and if I am wrong 
I hope the gentleman will correct me: 
He inferred that if there was a way that 
the agencies could reduce their expendi- 
tures in the next fiscal year to live within 
a lower debt limitation, he would favor 
any figure lower than $308 billion. I 
believe that is in substance what the 
gentleman said. Apparently the Depart- 
ment of Defense feels that if it tightens 
the fiscal screws it can make some de- 
crease in expenditures in the first 6 
months of fiscal 1963 or, perhaps, dur- 
ing the whole of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, I say this because I am 
told by very reliable authority that the 
Secretary of Defense has contacted one 
or maybe more Members in the House 
of Representatives, saying that unless 
the limitation is $308 billion there may 
have to be some curtailments in the De- 
partment of Defense. Let me make it 
clear, I do not object to the Secretary 
of Defense discussing this problem with 
Members of the Congress. 

The Secretary of Defense himself has 
the responsibility if he desires to dis- 
cuss this kind of a problem with Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I am bothered, however, that appar- 
ently no other agency of the Federal 
Government has indicated under any 
circumstances that it can cut back its 
expenditures in fiscal 1963. I believe 
that if the Department of Defense, 
through the Secretary of Defense, says 
they can and may have to reduce ex- 
penditures, other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government can do so, likewise. 
This is where I think the finger or pres- 
sure for economy should be put. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
whole point of limiting the reduction 
that is proposed in the substitute that 
I shall offer from $8 to $6 billion, lim- 
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iting it to a $2 billion reduction rather 
than a larger one, is that it will avoid 
the necessity of cutting defense expend- 
vant contemplated for the fiscal year 

The gentleman has mentioned to me 
previously that he has received a call 
from some defense contractors saying 
that the Department of Defense advised 
them that their contracts may be in 
jeopardy if Congress does not approve 
a $308 billion debt ceiling. I have had 
any number of Members of Congress 
come to me and say that they have re- 
ceived the same information from con- 
tractors in their districts. I say to the 
gentleman that to me it smacks of black- 
mail, when the Department of Defense 
or the administration threatens contrac- 
tors, saying that their contracts may be 
cut back or cut out unless Congress ap- 
proves a ceiling of $308 billion. We can 
prove right here and now that they do 
not need $308 billion in order to keep 
those defense contracts going. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, may I re- 
late an incident that happened to me 
personally, and I intend to mention 
names. I returned yesterday afternoon 
to my office about 5 o’clock, from a sub- 
committee hearing on foreign aid appro- 
priations. There was a note from my 
staff indicating that Mr. Wally Edwards, 
the Chrysler Corp. representative in 
Washington, wanted me to call him. I 
returned his call. He said that earlier 
in the day—this was yesterday—he had 
received a call from Mr. Ron Linton who 
works for the Department of Defense. 
Mr. Linton allegedly had said to Mr. Ed- 
wards, “Can you find out how the Re- 
publicans in the House from Michigan 
are going to vote on the $308 billion debt 
limitation proposal?” And he said, “If 
they do not vote for the $308 billion, de- 
ee! contracts in Michigan may be cur- 

And he also said to Mr. Edwards, The 
missile B program in which your cor- 
poration, Chrysler, is interested, could 
be in jeopardy.” 

Mr. Edwards, who is a very fine, 
straightforward individual, having been 
requested by an official of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to call me, did call me 
and inquired what we Republicans from 
Michigan were going to do about the 
administration’s request for a $308 bil- 
lion debt ceiling. 

I know Mr. Edwards is an honest, frank 
person who was only doing what had 
been requested by an official of the De- 
partment of Defense. I gave him a very 
firm answer. I said, “I hope this won’t 
embarrass you. I hope and trust it will 
not embarrass your corporation in its 
bona fide effort to compete in competi- 
tive bidding for defense contracts; but I 
want you to know that the House Repub- 
licans in Michigan are going to vote 
unanimously against a $308 billion fig- 
ure. The Republicans in Michigan are 
not going to be blackmailed by this kind 
of an approach from the Department of 
Defense.” It would be reprehensible for 
Mr. Edwards or the Chrysler Corp. to be 
penalized by my disclosure of the above 
information. In the public interest this 
had to be revealed and I will do all I can 
to protect either or both from subse- 
quent discrimination. 
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the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I have served for 16 
years in the House of Representatives 
and I have heard recently something of 
the pressure that is being put on the ma- 
jority side of the House to follow the 
President’s programs. But never before 
as a Member of this House have I been 
approached by someone who represents 
industry, saying to me in substance, “If 
you don’t support the increase in the 
debt limit, one of the industries in your 
own district is liable to have its contract 
cut back. Therefore, the gentleman 
from New York IMr. RTEHLMAN I, you 
bear the responsibility of people being 
laid off and a large contract in your dis- 
trict being cut down.” 

This is firsthand blackmail coming, I 
say, and I stand corrected if Iam wrong, 
from the administration down through 
the Defense Department, and I abhor it. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I appreciate the 
gentleman from Michigan’s bringing 
this matter to the attention of the House. 
I believe it is a very serious matter. It 
is obvious to us already that the New 
Frontier is set. I have been reading 
the campaign speeches of Candidate 
Kennedy, and it is rather amazing to try 
to compare what he said on the cam- 
paign trail with the performances of his 
administration. I find that at page 890 
of this official document he said: 

We will seek a balanced budget over the 
years of our administration, seeking a budget 
surplus in good years as a brake on in- 
flation. 


Obviously the New Frontier does not 
plan on having any good years, because 
there will be no surpluses at any time 
during this administration. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I was in a 
conference yesterday afternoon where a 
businessman told me that he had been 
told to contact a Congressman to peddle 
this same operation. I said, “If you can 
tell me who the man in the Defense 
Department was who said they would 
cut defense expenditures, and had to, 
I would tell him to his face that he was 
a liar.” Let me say this to my friends 
on the other side of the aisle, this issue 
has gone way beyond the debt limitation 
or anything else. The whole theory of 
representative government is at stake 
when we have an Executive who does 
things of this nature. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. KNOX. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] on being forthright in bringing 
to the attention of this House the efforts 
of the administration to pressure the 
Republican Members from Michigan. I 
am amazed and appalled to believe that 
those who are in the administration 
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would use the type of blackmailing they 
are attempting to use on Michigan. 
Michigan is one of the prime States as 
far as defense contracts are concerned. 
We have the ability, the knowledge, the 
technology, and the know-how to pro- 
duce those things that are required for 
the defense of this Nation. 

Now, I want to say this. Michigan has 
always been on a competitive basis, and 
there is no reason for any discrimina- 
tion. What are we? Have we become 
foreigners in Michigan, that the ad- 
ministration is going to set us aside un- 
less we yield to their will and whims 
and the blackjack which they are going 
to use? I am convinced more than ever 
now that I will never vote for any $308 
billion, and if the Department of De- 
fense is trying to take away from the 
State of Michigan these contracts which 
the State of Michigan industrial groups 
are entitled to because they have the 
low bidders, then the Department and 
the administration must answer for that. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. BECKER. I would like to say to 
the gentleman I am very happy that he 
brought this out because, until he did 
bring it out on the floor, I thought maybe 
I was the only one contacted by a de- 
fense contractor. I received a telephone 
call yesterday, and a veiled threat to the 
effect that I had better get busy and go 
along with this. I am amazed. I feel 
somewhat dirty by this type of operation 
that, as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, defense contractors are be- 
ing called by the Department of Defense. 
Now, I do not have a defense contractor 
in my district, but I have plenty of them 
surrounding my district. They have 
done a good job—but to use this type of 
tactics to get me and to bring me in line 
to vote for an increase in the national 
debt, something that I have voted 
against for the last 3 or 4 years 
in order to try to bring about some kind 
of fiscal responsibility. I said to the 
gentleman who called me yesterday, I 
will not only vote against $308 billion, I 
will vote against $306 billion also, to keep 
the national debt where it is and stop 
the kind of fiscal irresponsibility that is 
going on. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. The gentleman 
from Michigan who is addressing the 
House is a ranking member of the De- 
partment of Defense Subcommittee on 
Appropriations. That is correct, is it 
not? 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. If the figure 
is cut from $308 to $306 billion, can 
the gentleman give us the assurance that 
that $306 billion limit will in fact make 
it possible for the Department of De- 
fense to carry forward its programs 
without any necessary cutbacks? 

Mr. FORD. I can assure the gentle- 
man from Connecticut that the limitation 
of $306 billion will permit the Depart- 
ment of Defense to carry on the pro- 
grams contained in the fiscal 1963 budget 
providing this administration makes an 
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honest, conscientious effort to cut back 
and to hold down nondefense and non- 
essential expenditures. The President 
himself last October 26, 1961, called upon 
his agencies to do that in the remaining 
days of fiscal 1962, and allegedly—and 
I say allegedly“ they did. From that 
time on to June 30 of this year they al- 
legedly saved $1.1 billion. If they have 
this advance notice before the beginning 
of the next fiscal year, and we can give 
it to them by giving them the $306 bil- 
lion figure, they can save, I am sure, in 
the nondefense areas at least $2 billion 
and they can live within the $306 billion 
figure. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN,. Has any addi- 
tional defense program been brought to 
your attention recently which would re- 
quire them to go from $306 to $308 
billion? 

Mr. FORD. I know of no significant 
change in the defense program that 
would require an increase from $306 
to $308 billion. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. I was amazed to also 
hear that so many others of my col- 
leagues received calls. I had two gentle- 
men visit my office yesterday, represent- 
atives in Washington of an industry in 
Florida. After rather lengthy discus- 
sion about other matters of comparative 
unimportance I was shocked when I was 
confronted with a bold threat coming 
from the Department of Defense when 
they said to me, “Congressman, how are 
you going to vote on this debt increase?” 
I asked them, “What do you mean by 
that?” They said, “Well, we want you 
to know we just came from the Defense 
Department, and we were advised if the 
$308 billion debt ceiling is not voted af- 
firmatively tomorrow that it is very likely 
that defense expenditures will have to be 
cut; and we are doing defense business in 
Florida, and we want you to know that 
we are fearful it is going to affect our 
contracts.” 

If that is not a threat—and there is 
nothing veiled about it—if that is not 
a threat to private enterprise and if that 
is not a threat to a Member of Congress, 
I have never heard one. I would sug- 
gest to the administration that they ac- 
knowledge the fact that there is such a 
thing as the separation of powers under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and that the legislative branch is sup- 
posed to act independently of the execu- 
tive. 

We are not going to be beaten over the 
head with such threats. 

Mr. FORD. May I conclude by saying 
that from July 1 of last year to June 7 of 
this year, according to a daily statement 
of the U.S. Treasury, defense expendi- 
tures had gone up $3.7 billion over the 
previous year. In the same timespan 
the total increase in Federal expenditures 
during this period for all purposes is $8.8 
billion. Thus, the nondefense expendi- 
tures have been the cause of over 50 
percent of the total Federal Government 
increase in expenditures whereas defense 
expenditure increases are slightly more 
than 40 percent responsible. I say to 
you that the best and most logical area 
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in which to make reductions in ex- 
penses in fiscal year 1963 is the nonde- 
fense area. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 


from New York, 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I 
have heard and read much about the 
ruthless manner in which the President 
and his representatives have exerted 
pressure on Members of their own party 
to support the administration’s legisla- 
tive program. Well, I have now been 
subjected to the President’s pressure 
lobbying tactics and I must say I have 
never experienced anything more flag- 
rant or underhanded in the last 16 
years. 

Through the enormous power the 
President wields, he now has representa- 
tives of industry doing his dirty work 
for him. Can you imagine what a rep- 
resentative of a leading defense con- 
tractor and aircraft manufacturer would 
be doing in my office lobbying for pas- 
sage of this debt limit increase? He 
was in my office because some individ- 
ual in this power-happy administration 
had let his company know that if this 
debt limit increase was not passed the 
administration might find it necessary 
to cut back defense spending. If this 
happened it might be necessary to cut 
back one of his company’s contracts, and 
it just so happened that a firm in Con- 
gressman RIEHLMaNn’s district. was a sub- 
contractor under this contract which 
might be cut back. 

The implication, needless to say was 
quite clear. The President and his boys, 
apparently not having the guts to do this 
on their own, had some industry repre- 
sentative come around with this verbal 
blackjack in his hand and make it clear 
that I might just get him with a sub- 
contract loss in my district if I did not 
play ball with the administration and 
work to pass the debt limit increase. 
This is lowdown, underhande¢ political 
blackmail if I have ever witnessed it. 

I will tell the President of the United 
States and anyone else who cares to lis- 
ten that I intend to vote against this bill, 
that I hope the bill is beaten, that if the 
President is throwing up a false smoke- 
screen by tying defeat of this bill to a 
weakening of our national security it is 
most despicable and unworthy of a man 
in whom ur people have placed their 
trust, and if the President of the United 
States really does intend to cut vital 
defense spending instead of carving the 
fat off his tremendous nondefense budg- 
et the blood of canceled contracts and 
weakened defense posture will be on his 
hands and not mine. I intend to vote 
my conscience and my convictions and 
I will not be blackjacked into doing 
otherwise by any man. 

Although I have supported increases 
in the public debt limit in the past, I 
have about come to the end of the road. 
I see no end in sight to this upward 
spiral of Federal spending and borrow- 
ing. The budget for the coming fiscal 
year is up almost $3.5 billion over the 
present fiscal year, with nondefense ex- 
penditures accounting for roughly $2 
billion of this amount. We hear talk 
that $100 billion and $125 billion budgets 
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will be commonplace before too long. 
We read statements from administra- 
tion sources that would have us believe 
deficit spending is a blessing and that 
the national debt will eventually be 
wiped out by the population explosion, 
or some such theory as that. If these 
are the New Frontier cliches which are 
to replace those ancient ones the 
President referred to earlier this week, 
I want no part of them. 

I realize that the Treasury Depart- 
ment must have some flexibility in man- 
aging the debt and in countering the 
cyclical flow of revenues to meet the day- 
by-day expenses of the Government. 
The Government must pay its obliga- 
tions. But I think this particular issue 
involves more than just this. It involves 
this seemingly endless spiral of spend- 
ing and borrowing which permeates our 
fiscal policy. In my estimation the pres- 
ent administration is running unchecked 
with the public purse of the Nation well 
in hand. The purse was not stolen, my 
colleagues, we have given it away and 
must accept the responsibility. And un- 
less we make a stand in favor of regain- 
ing our constitutional control over the 
public purse we will be faced with bigger 
budgets, bigger deficits, a bigger debt, 
and a constant limping up to Capitol 
Hill by administration spokesmen on 
this crutch known as “flexibility for the 
Treasury.” 

It is my contention that we must begin 
to draw the line. And I say we must 
start here by demanding of the admin- 
istration some assurance that it will un- 
dertake—with a sense of purpose and 
sincerity—the task of getting this Nation 
back on the track of—pardon the cliche— 
fiscal responsibility. With some mean- 
ingful assurance that this deficit spend- 
ing is going to cease, I think we will 
be in a much better position to evaluate 
this constant pressure to increase the 
statutory debt ceiling. 

And when I say “meaningful assur- 
ance” I refer to something more solid 
than a budget which is balanced on 
paper but which our own Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation esti- 
mates is already unbalanced in reality to 
the tune of $4.9 billion. 

If need be, we must force some effort 
on the part of the administration to re- 
trench its spending programs and to live 
within its revenues. There would be no 
better way to force what would most 
certainly be an agonizing, if not excru- 
ciating, reappraisal of spending policies 
than to keep the lid tightly clamped on 
the national debt. 

And now I will go back and sit in my 
mythological fog, amongst the ancient 
cliches and wornout slogans, and hope 
to heaven this body will assert itself for 
the purpose of restoring some common 
sense to the conduct of our fiscal affairs. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today with reluctance to oppose this 
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move to raise the debt limit. Reluctant 
because I am not a member of the great 
Ways and Means Committee and because 
I am not a thorough student of high 
finance. But I have a strong feeling in 
my heart that we are making a great 
mistake in not finding other answers to 
the problem that we are trying to resolve 
with more money. 

I have always opposed raising the debt 
limit because of the effect it has on 
inflation—the value of the dollar. 

Mr. Chairman, the jurisdiction of the 
Ways and Means Committee, as spelled 
out in the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, includes: First, revenue meas- 
ures generally; second, the bonded debt 
of the United States; third, the deposit 
of public money; fourth, customs, col- 
lection districts, and ports of entry and 
delivery; fifth, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments; sixth, transportation of dutiable 
goods; seventh, revenue measures relat- 
ing to insular possessions; and eighth, 
national social security. All of those 
areas affect the economy of our country, 
but none greater than the question of 
bonded debt. 

Ernest S. Griffith, formerly Director of 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, and now dean of 
the School of Internal Service, American 
University, has written in his book, 
“Congress: Its Contemporary Role,” 
that the Ways and Means Committee, 
together with the Appropriations Com- 
mittees and the Finance Committee, has 
“one of the few opportunities offered, or- 
ganizationally speaking, to take an 
overall view of our national economy.” 

It is my humble opinion that the Ways 
and Means Committee has not assumed 
its full share of responsibility toward fis- 
cal policy. They, in my opinion, are not 
sufficiently aware of its responsibility 
toward maintaining fiscal stability. I 
feel that the Ways and Means Committee 
should make use of this opportunity. 
I would suggest that the committee take 
another look, a new look, at the entire 
question of the national debt so that the 
picture of the overall effect of this action 
may be seen. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the House to re- 
ject the proposed so-called temporary 
increase in the debt limit of the United 
States, and to urge that the House con- 
sider a permanent program, a program 
of reducing the national debt. A first 
step in such a permanent program is 
set out in my debt reduction resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 167, intro- 
duced February 20, 1961. 

Temporary increases in the debt limit 
are temporary only in the sense that 
each is one more, and not the last, step 
to authorize a continually rising debt. 
This way of life—this terrible practice on 
fiscal policy must stop before we ruin 
the last best hope of earth. The Ameri- 
can way of freedom. In one recent year, 
1957, we did not provide an extension 
of a temporary increase in the limit, but 
we failed at that time to take appro- 
priate supporting action. The debt limit 
was allowed to return to its so-called 
permanent level in 1957, but expenditures 
and taxation programs were not adjusted 
appropriately, with the result that a 
slowdown in paying the Government’s 
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bills was enforced, probably triggering a 
slide of the economy into recession. A 
temporary surplus of receipts in fiscal 
1957 was followed in the next year, fiscal 
1958, by this Government’s largest peace- 
time deficit. No such results will follow 
if we refuse now to raise the debt ceil- 
ing, and if we undertake a permanent 
program of debt reduction. We must set 
out a policy line which will make clear 
that the Government intends to oper- 
ate more economically and to place more 
responsibility for the vigor of the econ- 
omy on the productive private economic 
sector and on local and State levels of 
government. 

A permanent program of debt reduc- 
tion will return capital now tied up in 
Government securities, to the private 
economy system for productive invest- 
ment. It will diminish the supply of 
Federal securities, raising their price and 
thus lowering the interest rates which 
the Government has to pay when it is- 
sues new securities to replace the matur- 
ing issues coming due throughout each 
year. The lower rate of interest on a 
smaller debt will cut down the second 
largest of all Federal expenditures, the 
interest on the public debt, thus reduc- 
ing the total cost—original outlay plus 
interest—of all Federal budgetary pro- 
grams. The tax dollar thus will become 
more efficient; it will buy more of useful 
services and construction, equipment 
and supplies; less of it will go to paying 
interest. As President Eisenhower said 
in his message on the budget for 1961, 

proposing a budget surplus to be ap- 
plied to debt retirement: 

In my judgment this is the only sound 
course. Unless some amounts are applied 
to the reduction of debt in prosperous pe- 
riods, we can expect an ever larger public 
debt if future emergencies or recessions again 
produce deficits. The corresponding reduc- 
tion of the public debt will reduce Govern- 
ment competition with private industry, in- 
dividuals, and State and local governments 
for investment funds and will help ease the 
pressure on interest rates. 


Debt reduction will itself bring sub- 
stantial economies; it will be achieved 
only if the Congress resolutely under- 
takes to operate the Government more 
economically. We must take to heart 
and embody in legislative action the 
words of President Lincoln, stating a 
fundamental guide for the Government: 

The tendency to undue expansion is un- 
questionably the chief difficulty. How to do 
something, and still not do too much, is 
the question. I would not borrow money. 
I am against an overwhelming, crushing 
system. Suppose that, at each session, Con- 
gress shall first determine how much money 
can, for that year, be spared for improve- 
ments; then apportion that sum to the most 
im) objects. (Quoted in H. Doc. No. 
211, 86th Cong., Ist sess., p. 14.) 


A similar thought was expressed often 
by President Eisenhower. In his message 
on the budget for 1961, he said: 


I believe that the American people have 
made their wishes clear: The Federal Gov- 
ernment should conduct its financial affairs 
with a high sense of responsibility, vigor- 
ously meeting the Nation's needs and oppor- 
tunities within its proper sphere while at 
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The necessity of retiring national debt 
has also been recognized by President 
Kennedy. For example, in his message 
outlining a program to restore momen- 
tum to the American economy—Febru- 
ary 2, 1961—the President stated: 

This administration is pledged to a Fed- 
eral revenue system that balances the budget 
over the years of the economic cycle—yield- 
ing surpluses for debt retirement in times of 
high employment that more than offset the 
deficits which accompany—and indeed help 
overcome—low levels of economic activity in 
poor years. 

This Government has pursued a strong 
policy of restraining the increase in debt 
during wartime. Although less of World 
War II might have been financed by 
borrowing, the record was better than 
that of other governments, or of the 
United States in earlier wars. The rec- 
ord of control of inflation also was better 
than in earlier wars. 

On this point, a study prepared for 
the Joint Economic Committee contained 
this estimate: 

If one allows for the proportion of eco- 
nomic resources used for war purposes, in- 
flatlon in the Civil War was about 12 times 
as great as in World War II. and the inflation 
in World War I was about 4 times as great 
as in World War II. (Study paper No. 7: 
“Study of Employment, Growth and Price 
Levels, 1959,” p. 13.) 


Despite the success in controlling war- 
time inflation, a substantial post-World 
War II inflation occurred, and a prin- 
cipal foundation of that inflation was 
the debt accumulated during wartime. 
The debt supplied liquid assets to sus- 
tain a volume of consumer spending and 
business investment which could not be 
met by current production of goods at 
stable prices. 

The inflation from 1946 to 1948 
brought many inequities, particularly 
to pensioners and to millions of per- 
sons who were living on the principal or 
interest income from their past thrifti- 
ness and support of war loan programs. 
In July 1948 the National City Bank de- 
scribed some of these losses as follows: 

The effective buying power of these sav- 
ings has been destroyed to the tune of bil- 
lions of dollars. For example, holders of 
the $40 billion of prewar public debt have 
had the value of their holdings, in terms of 
buying power, cut by 40 percent or $16 
billion. A dollar saved 5 years ago has lost 
27 cents of its purchasing power. A dollar 
saved only 1 year has already lost 8 cents 
of its purchasing power. 

The G-percent-a-year 3 of inflation the 
average rate of rise in the Consumers’ Price 
Index since 1939—is a moderate rate as price 
inflations go. But when the 2.5-percent rate 
of interest paid on Government bonds is 
compared with this 6-percent average rate 
of price Inflation, it becomes clear how far 
the cards are stacked the creditor 
and the saver. It has been calculated that 
$100 realized today from a $75 savings bond 

in 1938, will buy less than the 
$75 would have bought in that year. 


A decade later, the debt had increased 
nearly $2.5 billion and consumers prices 
had risen 17 percent. The inequities of 
inflation were again summarized with 
respect to investors. The Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee study, referred to 
above, recites, as follows: 

One study showed that a given sum of 
money invested on December 13, 1948, would 
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have the following real value in 1958 in 1948 
dollars: Cash, a loss of 16.7 percent; U.S. 
Treasury 244s of 1967-72, a loss of 29 percent; 
preferred stocks, a loss of 25 percent; com- 
mon stocks, railroads, a gain of 106 percent; 
industrials, a gain of 225 percent; public 
utilities, 125 percent; fire insurance, 19 per- 
cent; and New York City banks, 81 percent. 
The selling price for a typical one-family 
residence, a gain of 0.8 percent; farm real 
estate, a rise of 28 percent. 


Inflation creates inequities for persons 
who contribute to and participate in 
social insurance. The average benefits 
under old age and survivors insurance 
dropped one-third in purchasing power 
during the period from 1938 to 1948, 
while the real income of much of the 
rest of the population was increasing. 
While the real income of the insured 
beneficiaries continues to lag behind the 
increase in real income for the whole 
population, their real benefits have in- 
creased since 1950, only because of fre- 
quent revision of programs. Losses in 
purchasing power affect 12.7 millions re- 
ceiving monthly retirement and dis- 
ability benefits under the Social Security 
Act; 600,000 under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act; 600,000 under civil service re- 
tirement; 3.3 million receiving monthly 
benefits from Veterans’ Administration, a 
total of 17,200,000 and 5.5 million people 
receiving survivor benefits. Whenever 
our Government participates in or allows 
conditions to prevail that devalues the 
dollar that these needy and deserving 
people receive we are aiding and abetting 
a tragic situation. It amounts to a pub- 
lic crime because practically all of the 
money they get goes for clothing, shel- 
ter and food. 

Inflation creates inequities among the 
working population also. Farmers, for 
example, obtained an increased share of 
the consumers’ food dollar during the 
war years, but subsequently have lost 
ground, so that instead of 54 percent of 
the food dollar as in 1945 they now re- 
ceive about 39 percent or about the same 
share as during the farm depression of 
the 1920s. Meanwhile, inflation has 
been very evident in their cost factors. 
The prices of farm machinery were at 
an index of 176 of the 1910-14 base at 
the end of the war. At the end of 1961 
the prices were at an index of 393 of the 
1910-14 base, or 223 if 1945 is used as a 
base. 

In a period of rising national debt and 
accompanying rising prices, the loss of 
purchasing power of bonds inflicts the 
greatest damage on individual holders 
of Government bonds. Individuals have 
been the largest classification of holders 
of Government securities during most of 
the years since the end of World War II. 
The loss in value of their investment in 
Federal obligations has made the sale of 
long-term securities difficult. Among 
the many consequences of such losses 
has been the diversion of individual in- 
vestment into corporate stocks as a 
hedge against inflation. The process 
has been carried so far that such invest- 
ments yield gains more in terms of capi- 
tal gain than of dividend income. This 
process is not without danger, as has be- 
come drastically apparent in recent 
weeks. 

The Congress can make its position 
absolutely clear by refusing to increase 
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the debt limit, and by taking appropriate 
supporting action. 

Inflation is not essential to economic 
growth and progress. If the Federal 
Government continued to spend beyond 
its revenues, it would contribute to 
strong markets for many industries, and 
would add to the total of incomes. But 
the larger incomes do not necessarily 
create the profitable opportunities for 
expansion of industrial output. When 
wages do not lag behind prices, rising 
prices do not necessarily bring expansion 
of output and employment. 

Rising prices should not be relied on 
to increase output. Look at the record 
of the post war decade, 1947-57. Iron 
and steel ranked first in order of in- 
creases in wholesale prices, but fifth in 
order of increase in output among 10 
leading industries. Tire and tube prices 
were second in order of increase, but out- 
put increase was seventh. Electrical 
machinery was third in order of price 
increase, first in order of increase in out- 
put. Chemicals were eighth in order of 
price increase, second in order of in- 
crease in output. 

The words which I quoted earlier from 
President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy emphasized the importance of 
the revenue system in a program of debt 
retirement, This committee, through its 
control over the revenues and over the 
limit of the public debt, has the author- 
ity to strengthen the economic system 
by retiring the public debt. Many words 
have been wasted in discussing whether 
the Government should cut its expendi- 
ture pattern according to the revenue 
cloth, or whether it ought to fit its taxes 
to its expenditure program. President 
Lincoln's words on the primacy of rev- 
enues are clear. The organization of the 
Congress also makes the priorities clear. 
This committee is endowed with au- 
thority over the public debt and thus 
with final authority over the use of ap- 
propriations and other authorizations to 
obligate the Government. I urge that 
this authority be exercised in the inter- 
est of financial responsibility by refusing 
to raise the so-called temporary debt 
ceiling. Let us send this bill back to the 
committee so we can fulfill the ad- 
monitions of sound students on public 
finance including the President’s elo- 
quent precept when he said, “Ask not 
what the country can do for you but ask 
what you can do for your country.” 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HERL ON]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know of anything I can say to you 
that is going to shed much light after 
what has already been said. I think 
there has been a great deal of discussion 
here about blackmail threats, and things 
like that. For me, I respect the gentle- 
man from Michigan as one of my dear 
friends and one whose judgment I re- 
spect, but this business of accusing peo- 
ple of blackmail simply because they 
make a plain statement of fact that if 
we do not have the money we cannot 
spend the money, is a far cry from black- 
mail, it seems to me. 

The gentleman from Michigan stated, 
himself, in clarifying his remarks, that 
we could go ahead with our defense pro- 
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gram; yes, we could go ahead with our 
defense program and not cut it back, 
provided we cut back somewhere else. 
In other words, we cannot carry out 
what has been budgeted unless we cut 
back somewhere, under the gentleman’s 
position. So any statement from any 
person in any business or anywhere else 
that could be construed as a threat 
through simply stating “My business is 
going to be hurt unless you pass this 
debt increase” is not blackmail, it is a 
plain statement of fact. Businessmen 
who get defense contracts are certainly 
going to look after their own business if 
they can and are going to ask you to cut 
somewhere else. People building post 
offices are going to tell you they fear 
there will be a cutback if the debt in- 
crease is not passed. They will tell 
Members who have post offices in their 
districts to vote for this so there will not 
be a cutback. The plain fact is there is 
not enough money, as the gentleman 
from Michigan stated, unless we cut 
back somewhere. Everybody wants to 
cut back the other fellow's project. 

I believe where we have incurred an 
obligation to the people of this country 
in voting these appropriations we have 
got to pay the bill when it comes due. 

I do not like to vote for debt increases 
any more than anyone else. I would 
rather vote to reduce the debt limit to 
$300 billion; I would rather bring it 
down time after time, and I do not think 
I am one who is guilty of having added 
to this increase from time to time, but 
when the bills come in we must meet the 
obligation or somebody is going to suffer 
somewhere down the line. 

The distinguished chairman of our 
committee very capably and ably pointed 
out that the bill which the Committee 
on Ways and Means is asking for here 
does not request one dime more on the 
national debt ceiling than is absolutely 
necessary to carry out the obligations 
which have already been incurred. In 
fact, he indicated that the only differ- 
ence between the committee bill and the 
substitute which is being urged is not 
what the debt ceiling should be but in 
the amount of flexibility which should 
be allowed. Each proposal contem- 
plates a ceiling on June 30, 1963, of 
$300 billion. There is no difference in 
that, and I hope the Members will un- 
derstand that point because it is im- 
portant. The only difference is in the 
degree of flexibility which shall be al- 
lowed during the course of the year 
which is needed because of the timing 
of the receipt of revenues and the timing 
of payment of bills due. 

It seems to me in a spirit of frank- 
ness we ought to concede that if we vote 
for bills which increase spending we 
must be prepared to vote for authority 
for the Government to pay the bills. 
The proposition to me is just that sim- 
ple. It does not do any good to lock 
the barn after the horse is stolen. 

This same thing happened back in 
1957 when the debt limit was not ade- 
quate to meet the Government’s needs. 
At that time the Defense Department 
was required to and did reduce the prog- 
ress payments up to 20 percent. They 
cut back on them and slowed down busi- 
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ness which brought the recession which 
occurred in 1958. 

I am not one who believes the Defense 
Department should be a giant WPA 
more than any other branch of the Gov- 
ernment should be, but if they are going 
to go about cutting down defense con- 
tracts in your district, remember if they 
are not going to cut them in your dis- 
trict they are going to have to cut them 
in someone else’s district, if we are to 
meet the obligation, unless we give them 
the total amount of ceiling that is neces- 


sary. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I tried to 
get the gentleman from Florida to yield 
to me for 1 minute. In his remarks he 
misinterpreted, I believe, the statement 
made by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp]. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Forp] was objecting to the 
Defense Department doing away with the 
competitive system of placing defense 
contracts and doing it on a State-by- 
State basis. This is the same kind of 
executive power which was used in the 
steel case when a telephonic bid was 
made with the Lukens Steel Co. to place 
over $5 million of contracts. It is inter- 
esting to note after the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp], and I raised this 
question on the floor of the House, the 
illegality of that particular contract was 
brought out and 25 percent of that bid 
was withdrawn. This was done very 
secretly over in the Defense Department. 
This was in fact an illegal contract, and 
it is now. Since the gentleman from 
Michigan and I called it to their atten- 
tion, they are correcting it, but they used 
it as high-power pressure in order to 
keep people in line. 

This is not the system of checks and 
balances—it is the abuse of power—be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches that this country has stood 
for throughout its entire history. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, with due respect to any 
Member present, I intend to speak to you 
publicly as I would to you privately in 
the cloakroom, in committee, or off the 
floor of this House. I hold that the 
economic health of this Nation is the 
heart of our economic well-being and 
anything that jeopardizes our fiscal sol- 
vency I must oppose. When I see people 
trying to get blood out of a turnip eco- 
nomically and changing the basic facts 
of economics Iam deeply disturbed. So, 
I oppose the debt limit increase to $308 
billion, and I also oppose the alternative 
for reasons I know will be sufficient for 
those who see the consistency of my 
position, particularly in view of my vot- 
ing record, and I shall relate my views 
to both the minority and the separate 
views as found in the report accompany- 
ing the bill. 

Our chairman mentioned earlier— 
that I do respect our chairman—that he 
would leave it to anyone to accept the 
responsibility of opposing this ceiling in- 
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crease; indeed, cutting it back to $285 
billion. Well, I will accept that respon- 
sibility by saying I will start with the 
responsibility of keeping it at the present 
level and then yearly, based on cutting 
down some of the nondefense spending, 
cut it back by stages to $285 billion, 
thereby making our economy much 
stronger. So, I am not worried about 
the responsibility of opposing the debt 
ceiling. Indeed, I say that the risk of 
continuing reckless spending, the lack of 
fiscal responsibility, is a far greater dan- 
ger than opposing this bill today. In- 
deed, what we have here is a clash of 
economic theories, and at the heart of 
it is his responsibility as each Member 
sees it in his duty in the Congress. For 
my part, as an unabashed, avowed con- 
servative, which, of course, makes me a 
Republican, I am for a balanced budget. 
I am for fiscal responsibility, for some 
kind of a sensible spending program. 
As I see it, we have no fiscal policy in 
the Kennedy administration; indeed, I 
say to the chairman of my committtee, 
there is no fiscal integrity, and I will 
debate that issue here or off the floor 
of the House as my colleagues see fit. 
At any rate, I am against raising the 
debt ceiling. 

Now, I shall relate my views to the 
separate views of the Republicans found 
on page 13 and thereon, and I read from 
the report as follows: 

When the Ways and Means Committee 
reported an increase of $2 billion in the 
public debt limitation last February, the 
Congress was told that a request for an 
additional $8 billion would be forthcoming. 
At that time we expressed our opposition to 
any further increase unless the administra- 
tion made a determined effort to control the 
increasing rate of Federal expenditures. No 
such effort has been made. 


I am quoting from the separate views, 
enough reason to oppose this increase. 
Further, there has been or there will be, 
with the passage of this bill, again quot- 
ing from the report, an increase of $23 
billion in a 12-month period in the tem- 
porary debt ceiling. This is the greatest 
increase in history, and I, myself, will 
not have any part of increasing the debt. 

Third, and the separate views go on: 

The Republican members of the committee 
do not wish to participate in any action 
which might be construed as an approval of 
public spending of such magnitude. 


I respectfully, at this point, disagree 
with the views of some of my colleagues 
and say that I oppose the wild spending 
we are doing, and I shall vote against 
granting money, squandering money, as 
we are, to pay the bills. The gentleman 
from Michigan and others have pointed 
out that nondefense spending, not de- 
fense spending, is the problem confront- 
ing us, and from 1955 Congress has in- 
creased nondefense spending over defense 
by a margin of $2 to $1. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman may re- 
member that back in March, out of the 
Committee on Appropriations, 
brought in the second supplemental 
appropriation bill for 1962 appropriat- 
ing nearly half a billion dollars in 
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deficiency funds for a score of Govern- 
ment agencies. 

We had extended hearings on that bill 
and all the witnesses told us that they 
must have that money or they would 
have to close shop. So we got busy and 
brought out a bill appropriating about 
half a billion dollars to run them through 
June 30 of this year. That bill is still 
in conference, and this is the 13th of 
June. The fiscal year will be ended be- 
fore the agencies can get any of that 
money that we were told back a few 
months ago they had to have in order to 
keep operating. Thus emergencies have 
a habit of disappearing if the money is 
not forthcoming. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 
The gentleman’s statement speaks for 
itself and answers this urgent appeal for 
more debt. In supplementing what the 
gentleman had just said, I would now 
read from page 14 of the report: 

This unexpended obligational authority of 
more than $181 billion, which the President 
can to a large degree control, is adequate to 
reschedule Federal expenditures in order to 
conform to a reduced debt limitation. The 
decision on the part of the Kennedy admin- 
istration to spend and borrow is deliberate. 
More Federal deficit spending is the growth 
formula of the New Frontier. 


Mr. Chairman, here is a constructive 
solution to those who are troubled when 
they say “I must vote for this because 
otherwise I am being irresponsible.” My 
friends, the administration has the 
money. All they have to do is tighten 
the belt. The moment of agonizing re- 
appraisal is here. Today we can do it. 
We can force this administration to re- 
appraise the urgent fiscal needs. There 
must be some kind of fiscal program. 
On the contrary we on the Ways and 
Means Committee cannot tell you in good 
conscience what we are going to spend 
on what or what is needed therefor in 
tax revenues. As it is we all keep getting 
additional Presidential messages and re- 
quests for increases of spending and pro- 
grams. We do not know what the 
fiscal policy is, or what the spending 
policies are. We are getting requests 
piecemeal. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that in fiscal year 1963 
there is available to the President a total 
of $181 billion in unexpended obliga- 
tional authority? If that is true, is it 
possible for the President, operating 
within that framework, to reduce spend- 
ing to a sufficient extent to be able to 
stay under the debt ceiling at $306 
billion. 

Mr. ALGER. It is my understanding 
that much of this money is earmarked, 
But at a time like this when we are 
asked to spend more money than we 
can afford to spend beyond the budget— 
and by the way, with people talking 
about a balanced budget, I have been 
chuckling here, because what we are do- 
ing is borrowing money allegedly to 
balance the budget so that we will be 
in the black. There is no question but 
what this is deficit financing. Yes, 
there is enough money in the $181 bil- 
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lion of obligation authority to permit 
the latitude which the gentleman is in- 
terested in seeing this administration 
exercise as to fiscal control, without in- 
3 the debt limit. 

Chairman, this administration 
r out in what was a balanced 
budget, or surplus position, but are now 
running $7 billion or $9 billion in the 
hole, as the chairman of the Finance 
Committee in the other body has called 
to our attention. I do not know how 
much, but the deficit is very great. 
However, limiting the debt is one way 
to stop further carelessness, since the 
Congress has no limitation otherwise on 
his power to spend, borrow, and tax. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out the fact that I refuse to go along 
with a congressional procedure, which 
is worth a laugh in this instance if not 
some other, and that is this whole busi- 
ness of saying that once Congress au- 
thorizes a program, we have got to spend 
the money. Of course, when we author- 
ize a program, we always say We do not 
have to appropriate; we can take care 
of that during the consideration of the 
appropriation bill and cut it back.” 
When we get the appropriation bill, we 
say “Of course, we must spend it be- 
cause we authorized it.” I say that this 
is a fallacious procedure at best, and I 
do not intend to go along with it, or pick 
up the tab for reckless spending. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now like to 
read from the report on page 15, which 
I think is an excellent statement: 

The fiscal pattern of the Kennedy admin- 
istration is clear. A balanced budget is 
submitted “on paper” to satisfy the ad- 
vocates of fiscal responsibility, and to fore- 
stall, if possible, any further drain on the 
gold required to meet our foreign obliga- 
tions. At the same time, the administra- 
tion is pursuing a policy of increasing Fed- 
eral expenditures, irrespective of the Federal 
revenues. That course satisfies that group 
of economists, including the White House 
“Inner circle,” who advocate public spend- 
ing and Federal deficits as a means of insur- 
ing national prosperity. 


Mr. Chairman, I decry our giving dig- 
nity to such economists in approving 
this bill today. 

Mr. Chairman, how is it that Mr. 
Kennedy did promise us a balanced budg- 
et? Again, the lack of fiscal respon- 
sibility is so apparent that I would like 
to read further from the report: 

There was thus submitted to the Con- 
gress for fiscal 1963 a Federal budget which 
was balanced through the simple expedi- 
ent of forecasting Federal revenues suffi- 
cient to meet the desired level of Federal 
expenditures. 


Again, that is not fiscal responsibility 
and I will have no part of it. As to our 
gold situation, we have $16.5 billion on 
hand. We have agreed to give away 
over $414 billion of that in a foreign aid 
bill, And at this time, with increases 
in deficit financing, and the cost of pay- 
ing the interest on our national debt, 
we are absolutely committing economic 
fiscal suicide. It seems to me the wrong 
course entirely to increase our debt ceil- 
ing, particularly in view of the fact that 
foreign countries at this time hold $18 
to $20 billion on which they can claim 
our gold. And if that is not enough, 
through this system of increasing the 
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Federal debt, we have lost through 
back-door financing, as pointed out on 
page 16 of the report, a total of $150 bil- 
lion in public debt authorizations which 
have been placed on the books of the 
Treasury without first passing through 
the proper appropriation channels of 
Congress. 

We have got to get control once again 
of the fiscal management of the Gov- 
ernment which we have long since lost. 

Mr. Chairman, finally I would like to 
refer to the minority views which the 
gentleman from California [Mr. UTT] 
and I submitted. And this is really all 
that I wanted to say, because I hate to 
dignify the subject, with all due respect 
to any other thoughts about fiscal re- 
sponsibility—I hate to dignify this spe- 
cific subject of the debt ceiling for this 
reason. As I see it, it is a phony, it is a 
hoax, it is a gimmick. The debt ceiling 
has not even limited us at all. Why not 
just do away with the debt ceiling? Why 
not repeal it, as we try to say on page 
18 of the report, and vote the money or 
not vote it? Why have a debt ceiling? 
There is nothing temporary about what 
we are doing. We talk about a cut- 
back next year, when all of us know in 
our hearts that the chances are that we 
are going to be down here not only not 
asking for a cutback and making good 
what we are suggesting here, but ask- 
ing to make it permanent, or ask for an 
increase of it. 

Finally, I would say that what we 
ought to do, as far as I am concerned, 
and the course which I have cham- 
pioned since I have been here for 8 years, 
is to have a constitutional limitation on 
the power of our Government to tax, 
spend, and borrow. Without this I do not 
believe we will ever, in this body, exercise 
the self-discipline and the fiscal respon- 
sibility which we continue to remind 
each other we really believe in, and 
which is necessary to preserve limited 
government and to prevent spending 
ourselves into bankruptcy. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish that I could follow 
the argument that we reduce expendi- 
tures by requiring the Treasury to fi- 
nance at a higher rate of interest, which 
would be necessary under this bill. 
President Truman used to have on his 
desk a sign that said, “The buck stops 
here.” If this House and this Congress 
wants to know where the buck stops on 
Government expenditures, it stops in 
this room. Any idea that we can con- 
tinue to appropriate and appropriate 
year after year, whichever administra- 
tion is in power, more and more money, 
and then by the waving of a wand re- 
duce the amount of the authorized na- 
tional debt, and reduce Government ex- 
penditures, is the height of folly. It 
is just a fool’s paradise. 

I remember, when I first came to this 
House, President Truman sent up his 
budget of $36 billion. There was the 
biggest uproar throughout the Nation 
about the extravagance of that budget. 
The Reorganization Act had just been 
passed and we got into a great to-do 
about whether the annual resolution we 
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still are required by law to pass but 
never have, stating the total of appro- 
priations should be $31 billion or $36 
billion. We never resolved that. We 
did not then and have not since. The 
Congress wound up that year spending, 
or making commitments to spend in the 
future, more money than the adminis- 
tration recommended and it has been 
true pretty nearly every year during the 
16 years I have been here. But we have 
a great to-do every year about the 
budget. 

Each year the Congress appropriates 
the money. Each year that produces a 
deficit. Each year the Treasury is con- 
fronted with the problem of meeting the 
obligations of the Government when 
they fall due. Each year it becomes nec- 
essary for this Congress to decide wheth- 
er or not the obligations of this Govern- 
ment which this Congress is voting are 
to be met or are to be repudiated. 

I have serious doubts of the ability of 
this Government to stay within this debt 
limit. The figures of the Secretary of 
the Treasury were based on the assump- 
tion of a balanced budget. I wish I 
could be optimistic enough to think that 
the budget in 1963 will be in balance. If 
it goes out of balance over $3 billion or 
$4 billion, then under this proposed sub- 
stitute the Treasury would be forced to 
resort to methods of financing which 
would cost the Government more in 
what it pays for money than under the 
existing bill. If the deficit in 1963 would 
be $8 billion or $10 billion, then the prob- 
lem confronted by the Treasury would 
indeed be a serious one. 

I therefore conclude as I began, by 
saying that the responsibility for Gov- 
ernment expenditures is in this body. 
On this very day, on an authorization 
measure involving something over a bil- 
lion dollars, it was impossible to get 
enough Members to rise to get a rollcall 
on that increased expenditure. Twenty 
percent of the membership of this House 
were not willing to stand up and be 
counted on this very day. If they had, 
there might have been a difference in 
expenditures of a billion dollars. 

The only way in which you are going 
to solve this problem, the problem of 
deficit spending, of annual increases in 
the national debt, is for this Congress 
to live within the means of the revenue 
produced by oppressive taxation on our 
people. 

For that reason, I support the meas- 
ure. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. JoHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
grant to each and every one of my col- 
leagues the right to make their own de- 
termination of what they regard as 
blackmail. 

I also reserve the right to do the same 
for myself. 

I should like to put the members of 
the executive branch from the top to the 
bottom on notice as to what in my judg- 
ment constitutes blackmail. 

When any member of the executive 
branch proposes to discuss with me 
pending legislation on its merits he is 
welcome to do so, whether I agree with 
him or not. 
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When any individual of whatever po- 
sition in the executive branch under- 
takes to discuss with me the fate of de- 
fense or other Government contracts in 
the State of Michigan in relationship to 
my vote on any issue, I regard that as 
blackmail. 

But whenever any member of the ex- 
ecutive branch not only proposes to raise 
the question of my vote but does it 
through the intermediary of a defense 
contractor in my district having pend- 
ing negotiations with the Government, I 
say it not only constitutes blackmail, it 
constitutes contemptible cowardice. 

That precisely is what happened to me, 
today. 

A perfectly reputable and completely 
honorable constituent with a pending de- 
fense contract called to ask me how I 
stood on the debt limit issue. He did not 
tell me how to vote or suggest how I vote 
or anything of that kind. But in re- 
sponse to my subsequent inquiry, he ac- 
knowledged that he was requested by an 
underling in the Defense Department 
to make that call. 

I label that as both blackmail and 
cowardice, on the part of the executive 
branch. 

Having addressed that notice as to 
what I regard as blackmail to the mem- 
bers of the executive branch, I want to 
address one further notice to them. I 
want to say that my contempt for any 
underling in the executive branch who 
indulges in that practice is exceeded only 
by my contempt for his superior, how- 
ever high his rank, who gives the orders 
for that to be done. 

I have one final word. I claim no vir- 
tue superior to any of my colleagues. 
But I have a word to address to the 
citizens and the constituents of the 
Third District of Michigan. 

I do not believe the time will ever 
come—regardless of their views of me 
and of my votes and my record do not 
believe the time will ever come that the 
citizens in my district will insist upon 
the election or the defeat of a candidate 
for Representative in the Congress on 
the basis of whether he is willing to cast 
his votes on issues in order to secure 
Government contracts for his district. 

I just have one further word for the 
constituents of my district. 

If, and God forbid that time ever 
comes, that should ever be what the 
voters of the Third District of Michigan 
want, they will have to get themselves 
a different Representative in Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard a lot about deficit financing 
today. Icertainly do not want to appear 
as a champion of deficit financing, but 
I would rather have my own child assume 
a financial obligation of her Nation when 
she grows up than to risk her living under 
tyranny in a Communist world. We have 
had a lot of votes in this Congress. We 
voted $47 billion by unanimous vote for 
a military appropriation. Not a voice 
was raised against it. And by an over- 
whelming vote and, perhaps, I believe, a 
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unanimous vote again, we have had as- 
tronomical space appropriations. Over 
60 cents out of every tax dollar goes for 
military, space, and security and the re- 
maining 35 cents meets all the other 
needs of our Nation. 

To me the plain fact is we are faced 
with a national emergency. Patriot- 
ism, to me, is more than a matter of talk. 
Political expedience would dictate to me 
opposition to this bill. But my own sense 
of responsibility impels me to back my 
talk with my action, and I, for one, am 
willing to subordinate political consid- 
erations to considerations involving the 
defense and security of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
somewhat left out this afternoon. I 
have not had any of the blackmail pres- 
sure to which a number of the Members 
have been subjected. All I received was 
a telegram from the distinguished Demo- 
crat whip, on behalf of the Speaker to 
be present on the floor to vote. So I do 
feel slightly left out. 

Several of those have spoken of how 
they have consistently voted through the 
years to increase the debt ceiling. I have 
consistently voted against it and intend 
to continue to do that this afternoon. 

As far as the $6 billion amendment is 
concerned as compared with the $8 bil- 
lion ceiling in the bill, I agree with the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
that it is just a case of Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum. This reminds me of the 
proposal we had last year, you remem- 
ber, when it was sought to finance the 
foreign aid program to a large extent 
through the back door of the U.S. Treas- 
ury. When that was defeated, the House 
turned around and put into the foreign 
giveaway bill a 5-year plan which was in 
effect about the same thing. In other 
words, in the foreign aid bill last year we 
fought a sham battle over back-door fi- 
nancing, and that is what the proposed 
amendment to this bill would amount to. 

I say again there is not too much that 
remains to be said in opposition to this 
bill that the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH] have not already stated in their 
excellent remarks during consideration 
of the rule. I would like to relate to you 
a few of the official facts of life; so let 
us take a little journey beginning on 
page 19 of the May 1962 issue of Current 
Business by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
In this connection, let us compare some 
figures taken from the statistical ab- 
stract. In 1950, the public and private 
debt of this country was $566,600 million. 
In 1961, the public and private debt of 
this country was $1,078,300,000,000— 
trillion—almost double. 

Breaking down this astronomical fig- 
ure, the debt of the Federal Government 
and agencies was $266,400 million in 
1950. In 1961 the Federal Government 
and agency debt was $330,200 million. 

In 1950, the State and local govern- 
ment debt of this country was $24,200 
million, In 1961 it was $72,500 million. 
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In 1950, the total corporate debt of 
this country was $167,100 million. In 
1961, the total corporation debt was 
$363,300 million, or more than double. 

In 1950, the farm mortgage debt was 
$6,100 million. In 1961, it had more than 
doubled to $14,200 million. 

The nonfarm mortgage debt in this 
country in 1950 was $59,400 million. In 
1961 it was $189,900 million—almost 
$190 billion. 

Other nonfarm debt, but including 
the consumer debt of farmers, $37,200 
million in 1950. In 1961 it was $93,700 
million. 

This Nation is debt ridden; it is be- 
coming unmanageable, and I would like 
to ask someone on the majority side 
when they expect to see a deliberate de- 
valuation of the dollar? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I want to tell the gentle- 
man I am happy that he got my tele- 


gram. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man I noticed after I read the telegram 
to the House, that it was paid for by the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. BOGGS. I want to help the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman has 
been very helpful in keeping Members on 
the floor throughout the session. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOGGS. I just want to make sure 
the gentleman is on the floor from here 
on out. We are going to send him a tele- 
gram. He is helpful to us. Some of 
his friends over here have a hope, and I 
would concur in it, that the gentleman 
would come on and join up with us any- 
way. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman is go- 
ing to get prolific about this telegram 
business, I hope he will pay for it out 
of some other funds than the taxpayers’ 
provide. I would not want to see him 
contribute to the deficit and debt of the 
country, making necessary a continua- 
tion of the same kind of bill we have here 
today. 

Mr. BOGGS. When the gentleman 
thinks about all of the telegrams that 
go out, shall I say for purposes that 
might not be entirely essential, I do not 
think it is too bad occasionally to send 
a telegram to a Member of the Congress. 
I am happy that the gentleman got it, 
and I will be happy to contribute and 
pay for it myself. 

Mr. GROSS. I hardly know how to 
respond to the gentleman, I find that 
words are inadequate to thank him for 
his thoughtfulness in my behalf. 

Mr. BOGGS. I am a great admirer of 
the gentleman, and I am happy that the 
gentleman got the telegram. 

Mr. GROSS. I still cannot find words 
to express my appreciation to the gen- 
tleman for his great interest in my wel- 
fare and my presence on the floor of the 
House. I will do my best to accommo- 
date him. 
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Mr, BOGGS. The gentleman knows I 
have always had his welfare at heart. 
I have a deep affection for him, and that 
is the reason I sent him the telegram. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
profusely. 

Mr. Chairman, there appears to be 
only one way to force a return to fiscal 
sanity in this country and that is refuse 
to approve further increases in the na- 
tional debt except in a time of grave na- 
tional emergency. In our own private 
financial affairs we cannot spend far be- 
yond our means without a day of ac- 
counting that takes us either into bank- 
ruptcy or to jail. 

Because of profligate spending, this 
Government is gliding inevitably into 
national bankruptcy and I predict that 
when that day arrives this Government 
1 become, in fact, a Fascist dictator- 
ship. 

This is the day and hour to call a halt. 
This is the day to serve notice that the 
management of our Government must 
chart a new course for we cannot go on 
Piling up mortgages—placing hopeless 
yokes upon the shoulders of our children 
and their children—and expect them to 
know and enjoy the precious freedoms 
that have been ours. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs, CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, no 
one in this House has higher respect for 
the Ways and Means Committee than 
has been mine during the entire 12 years 
that I have been a Member of the Con- 
gress. No Member of the House, more- 
over, so merits my admiration and re- 
spect as the present chairman of that 
great committee. No words that I shall 
speak today should be interpreted as an 
attack upon that committee. What I 
would and do attack is the continued 
idiotic refusal of the Congress itself to 
realize this unchallengeable truth—that 
the only way to protect the fiscal sol- 
vency of this country and the most im- 
mediate way to insure the respect of the 
world for our continued sound economic 
and fiscal development is not to continue 
borrowing, but to stop spending. 

The argument and plea presented so 
urgently by the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, namely, that the 
only way to resist national bankruptcy 
and deterioration of our fiscal position 
in the eyes of the world is to permit more 
public borrowing, in my case falls on 
deaf ears. I belong to that simple group 
within the Congress that feels that in 
national, as in private, spending, the 
only way to resist bankruptcy is to stop 
spending. Had any Member of this 
Congress, during recent years, conducted 
his private affairs with the abandon and 
reckless extravagance with which Fed- 
eral moneys have been voted and spent, 
he would long ago have fallen into per- 
sonal bankruptcy. He would, indeed, 
have laid himself open to a charge not 
only of lack of prudence but complete 
lack of commonsense. 

I have said that the argument that an 
increase in the debt limit is the only way 
to avoid national bankruptcy and dis- 
credit falls, in my case, on deaf ears. It 
does so, Mr. Chairman, because it is the 
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same argument that I have heard ad- 
vanced since 1953 every time that the 
extravagant appropriations by the Con- 
gress have led to a request for an in- 
crease in the debt limit. 

My association with this Congress—al- 
though not a member—began in Janu- 
ary of 1935. At the end of 1934, the 
entire Federal debt of this country was 
$27,053 million. When I became a Mem- 
ber of Congress in my own right in Jan- 
uary 1951, the Federal debt had increased 
to $257,357 million at the close of 1950. 
And during the intervening years, be- 
tween 1951 and 1962, time and time again 
the Ways and Means Committee has 
been forced to bring to this Congress re- 
quests for temporary or permanent in- 
creases which would allow the United 
States to pay for the expenditures which 
this body had voted. It is interesting to 
note that the argument of necessity, in 
order that bills might be paid, has been 
the plea on which each time the request 
has been made. 

It was in 1953 that I was asked for the 
first time to vote for an increase in the 
national debt ceiling in order to meet 
our obligations. The permanent ceiling 
then was $275 billion. The then chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, the beloved Member from 
New York, Mr. Daniel Reed, made an 
appeal that almost convinced me. Said 
Chairman Reed: 

It is a painful, though necessary, task 
which confronts this House today. It is a 
task which is particularly distasteful to me. 
Never once have I yielded in my fight to cut 
Government spending. Never once have I 
ylelded in my fight to reduce the crushing 
burden of taxation on our people. Time and 
again, year after year, I have stood before 
this House and warned that the path we 
were following was the path to national 
bankruptcy. These warnings have not been 
heeded. We have preferred, Mr. Chairman, 
to countenance waste and extravagance in 
our Government operations. We have pre- 
ferred to take the money earned by the sweat 
of our own people and squander it recklessly 
abroad. As a result, I stand before you to- 
day—compelled by the bitter necessities of 
our present situation to ask this House to 
support legislation raising the statutory debt 
limit by $15 billion. 


The House, without my vote, did pass 
a permanent increase of $15 billion, later 
changed through action in the Senate 
in the next session and conference, to a 
temporary increase of $6 billion. My de- 
cision to resist the plea at that time was 
based—as is similar resistance today—I 
repeat, Mr. Chairman, on my conviction 
that the only way to save the solvency of 
this country is to stop unnecessary Gov- 
ernment spending. 

The argument to save our solvency 
by raising the debt limit, however, has 
remained the same. On June 27, 1955, 
when the motion was made to extend 
for 1 year the temporary increase of 
$6 billion, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, Mr. Cooper, said: 

We must remember that it is the Congress 
itself which has the final say-so in the 
amount of money which the Government is 
authorized to spend, and once expenditures 
have been authorized and commitments 
have been made, it is the obligation of the 


Congress to protect the fiscal integrity of 
the Government. 
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The warning had no effect. Profligate 
spending continued and increased. 

On June 21, 1956, Chairman Cooper 
again besought the House to support a 
temporary increase of $3 billion in these 
words: 


While I am concerned about the neces- 
sity for continuing a temporary increase in 
the public-debt limit, I am glad to note that 
the request this year is for a $3 billion in- 
crease which is one-half of the increase 
found necessary in the two previous fiscal 
years, As I pointed out to the House last 
year when we were considering this subject, 
it is the Congress itself which has the final 
say-so in the amount of money which the 
Government is authorized to spend, and once 
expenditures have been authorized and com- 
mitments have been made, it is the obliga- 
tion of the Congress to protect the fiscal in- 
tegrity of the Government. 


Again the warning to cut spending 
went unheeded. 

On January 21, 1958, when the request 
for a temporary increase of $5 billion 
was before the House, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], the present 
respected chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, said: 


First of all, let me tell you that when the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Reed, and 
I introduced the bills here in question, fol- 
lowing the request from the Secretary of 
the Treasury that we do so, we said that we 
introduced the proposed legislation reluc- 
tantly because we share the thought of most 
Members and we do not like the facts and 
realities which put us in the position of 
believing that we cannot get by in the dis- 
charge of our responsibilities under a debt 
ceiling of $275 billion, but we must recognize 
them for what they are. I am not here 
because I like this thing. The gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Reed, does not like it. 
We said at the time we introduced the bill 
together that we did not like this, but we 
wanted it clearly understood that so far as 
we personally were concerned this was no 
indication of any lessening of our 
desire that we economize in Government 
spending in every way we can economize. 


Again the warning to cut spending was 
not heeded by the Congress. 

On August 5, 1958, seeking an increase 
in the permanent debt ceiling and also 
a temporary increase, Chairman MILLS 
spoke even more strongly: 


Mr. Chairman, the bill itself poses a seri- 
ous matter, one that we do not like, and 
places the Ways and Means Committee in a 
position that the committee certainly would 
prefer not to be in. The chairman of that 
committee does not look with relish upon 
this responsibility. I am just as concerned, 
if not more so, Mr. Chairman, about the 
American people destroying our way of life 
and all those things which we have inherited 
from the past as I am about those things 
being destroyed by forces without the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, when we are in a period 
such as the present, I think it is incumbent 
upon all of us—not only the Members of 
Congress, but every man, woman, and child 
in the United States—to develop a degree of 
statesmanship with respect to our attitude 
about Government spending and fiscal re- 
sponsibility that we have not yet attained 
in the history of the United States. I am 
not saying that, Mr. Chairman, because I 
am so concerned about the immediate sit- 
uation, but because I am concerned about 
the trends of the immediate situation. 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury told us very 
frankly in the course of the hearings that 
this entire matter of the debt ceiling would 
have to be again reviewed by the Congress 
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1960. What will that type of Federal spend- 

and the deficits that it contemplates do 
this economy? What will that rate of 
spending do to this economy? I do not know 
for certain. 


I have some ideas. It could let loose in- 


several years we will see rises in prices such 
as we have not seen in peacetime. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the gravity of 
the problems with which we are dealing to- 
day, I hope that there will be a development 
of a degree of statesmanship and reality on 
the part of every man and woman in all 
walks of life. I hope that they will not con- 
tinue to believe that that man or woman 
who merely asks for their support on the 
basis of getting more and more from the 
Federal Treasury will in the end do them 
the service that the request purports to do. 


Again the warning to cut spending 
was not heeded by the Congress. 

On June 19, 1959, with a permanent 
ceiling of $283 billion, Chairman MILLS 
again reminded: 


We are now in the process of paying the 
piper for what has already happened, good 
or bad. 


Again the Congress did not heed the 
warning. 


On June 8, 1960, seeking the extension 
for 1 year of $8 billion of the temporary 
increase, Chairman Mitts again warned: 


Let me make it eminently clear, Mr. Chair- 
man, in reporting this bill and bringing it 
to the House with a favorable recommenda- 
tion, the membership of the Committee on 
Ways and Means does not want to be put in 
the position where it is thought that we 
relish this task. Neither does the member- 
ship of the Committee on Ways and Means 
want to be interpreted in the process of mak- 
ing this recommendation as being unmind- 
ful of the fact that the people of the United 
States are becoming somewhat weary of the 
burdens of taxation, and I daresay some- 
what weary of the causes back of those things 
that prompt this bill being reported to the 
House today for your consideration. 


Again the warning was not heeded. 

On June 26, 1961, when a temporary 
increase of $13 billion over the per- 
manent ceiling of $285 billion was asked, 
Chairman Mitts made the following ap- 
peal for acceptance of fiscal responsibil- 
ity by the Congress, an appeal that chal- 
lenged every Member of this House to 
accept his own responsibility to put rea- 
son into our spending programs: 

The Congress, and this administration, and 
the previous administration, have all con- 
tributed in creating this debt. Some would 
have us look back and in our wisdom today 
say that we made a mistake last year, that 
we made a mistake in our actions so far this 
year; that we regret what the Appropria- 
tions Committee has done, we regret what 
the authorizing committees of the House 
have done. So now what are we going to 
do? Are we going to register a vote of protest 
about what we have already done? 

Do you want us to say to the President of 
the United States, “Because our hindsight 
is so much better than our foresight in vot- 
ing these authorizations and these ap- 
propriations, we have been unable to do the 
job that the Constitution of the United 
States imposes upon us; namely, to exercise 
some degree of control with respect to spend- 
ing, you take the responsibility to cut where 
you think it ought to be cut to the extent 
of $10 billion.” 
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I do not think the. Congress wants to ab- 
dicate this responsibility. I do not think the 
Congress ought to abdicate this respon- 
sibility. I think the gentlemen who are 
chairmen of all of the committees must take 
some responsibility themselves to operate 
within the limitations of what revenues can 
be produced under our tax system and decide 
ahead of time what spending levels in this 
country we want. 

Yes, I would like to see reductions made, 
but I do not want them made on a helter- 
skelter basis by somebody downtown. I 
want the Congress of the United States, if it 
feels so concerned today, to take action in 
the remaining days of this session to re- 
evaluate these old programs, to reevaluate 
new programs, and take such action as the 
Congress of the United States should take 
under the Constitution to determine what it 
wants to do and not leave to somebody else 
that which is our constitutional responsi- 
bility. 


On February 20, 1962, in seeking an 
increase in the temporary ceiling to $15 
billion until June 30, 1962, Chairman 
Mitts pinpointed the fact that it is con- 
gressional authorization and appropria- 
tion which has played the major part in 
causing the deficits on which the re- 
quests for increases in the public debt 
ceiling are based. He stated: 


We talk in terms of the size of the debt; 
yes. I do not like the fact that we have to 
come in here because the size of the debt 
has increased, increased since June 1961, by 
an additional deficit of almost $4 billion 
over what we then predicted. I do not like 
that any more than you like it. The fact is 
before us, however, that there is a deficit 
now contemplated for this fiscal year of $7 
billion instead of $3.7 billion which was the 
deficit we had before us as an estimate when 
we asked you to grant this temporary au- 
thority of $13 billion in June 1961. 

Mr. Chairman, now what constitutes that 
change? Three billion dollars of it occurred 
as a result of what developed after this debt 
ceiling was passed last June—arising from 
the issues involved in the Berlin situation 
and our speeding up in trying to face that 
problem. That accounts for $3 billion of it. 
In addition to that, it developed that the 
Department of Agriculture, primarily 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, had to have $737 million more than 
was estimated it would need in June due to 
better crops than anticipated. There was 
an increase in the spending of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration of 
$250 million, and an increase in the Atomic 
Energy Commission of $160 million since our 
estimates of June last year. There were some 
reductions, but the total adds up to these 
figures, largely from these operations that I 
have given you with reference to these par- 
ticular increases. 

Mr. Chairman, did we as a majority vot- 
ing in the House—yes; upon the request of 
the administration—provide for a speedup 
in our military posture of $3 billion? Of 
course we did without a dissenting vote. We 
had no control in this Congress over this 
additional estimate for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the Department of 
Agriculture, but by a majority vote we pro- 
vided for that situation. We had no control 
over this $300 million of additional interest 
required to finance the public debt. It was 
due in part to an increase in the rate of 
interest. It was due in part to an increase 
in the size of the debt. 

We provided the additional money for 
the Space Administration. We provided the 
additional money for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. We thought it was the proper 
thing to do. I ask you now, regardless 
what the picture looks like, no matter how 
we may abhor the overall result, if it is not 
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good commonsense to permit the Secretary 
of the Treasury to finance this in the most 
economical way possible to him. That is 
all we are asking, to provide him the tools 
to do that job. 


Mr. Chairman, the first time that I 
heard this appeal to protect the fiscal 
integrity of the country, I was almost 
persuaded. I recognized the immediate 
basic situation. I had, furthermore, 
great respect—as I do today—for the 
Members who have been forced to make 
that plea. In the years that have inter- 
vened, however, there has been no cessa- 
tion of spending and no indication, in 
fact, that the Congress realizes the neces- 
sity foreconomy. Even the most cogent 
warnings by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, reiterated year by year, have 
made no imprint. 

It would, of course, be a shock to have 
the debt limit revert to the present per- 
manent ceiling of $285 billion, as we 
have been told would happen if this bill 
does not pass. Disruption of payments 
would undoubtedly occur. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Chairman, such strong reaction 
might be the shock needed to put con- 
gressional spending, at long last, on a 
sound basis. The Congress might even 
see the necessity for taking steps, in 
prosperous years, to reduce what is al- 
ready owed. Shock“ treatment has 
been proved to produce success, as a last 
resort, in parallel situations. 

The current fear gripping the country 
and already showing signs of provoking 
economic and financial crises at home 
and in our world position is not based 
on apprehension that we may not vote 
to increase the debt limit or on concern 
that we may not be able to make a suit- 
able financial accounting. The confi- 
dence in the dollar, at home and abroad, 
has been shaken by the runaway spend- 
ing program which the Congress appears 
fo Rae neither the wit nor the will to 
end. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman—as always 
in the past—I shall vote against the pro- 
posed temporary increase as the only 
means that I can find to express my own 
protest against the continued reckless 
spending of the Congress. My vote re- 
flects my deep-seated fear that neither 
might nor power nor any other means 
can save this country unless we reverse 
the present pattern of fiscal irrespon- 
sibility. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, the rec- 
ord on H.R, 11990 to provide an increase 
in the public debt limit should show that 
30 or more Members of this House joined 
me in urging the Committee on Ways 
and Means to include a provision in the 
bill limiting the total amount of bor- 
rowing by Government agencies from 
the Federal Treasury under so-called 
back-door authorizations. As the hear- 
ings on H.R. 11990 will show I appeared 
and testified with the expressed interest 
of many other Members in support of an 
amendment to place a ceiling on the 
total amount of notes and obligations of 
officers and agencies of the United States 
issued under the provisions of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act which the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury may hold at any 
one time. 

Obviously financing Federal programs 
by borrowing from public debt receipts 
contributes to and is a part of the na- 
tional debt. 

In this connection I quoted U.S. Treas- 
ury Department figures showing a $14 
billion net increase during the past 8 
years in this back-door borrowing; I did 
so by giving the balances outstanding as 
of June 30, 1954, and each June 30 
thereafter and up to and including June 
30, 1961. 

Under permission previously obtained 
in the House to include certain tables 
and other figures I will cite here the 
total outstanding each year: 

Balance of securities outstanding under 
authorizations to expend from public debt 
receipts 


June 30, 1954 $19, 067, 356, 068. 10 
June 30, 1955_.-....-.- 22, 326, 588, 855. 13 
June 30, 1956---------- 26, 151, 825, 631. 09 
June 30, 1957_-_------- 28, 887, 923, 518. 82 
June 30, 1958._.-_-_--- 28, 019, 181, 548. 36 
June 30, 1959__.--._..- 32, 827, 699, 526. 78 
June 30, 1960 33, 068, 389, 166. 81 
June 30, 1961———— 33, 406, 372, 105. 83 


In my statement I indicated that the 
latest figures I had seen of outstand- 
ing securities under these authoriza- 
tions was as of March 31, 1962, when the 
total amount had increased to $35.7 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. Chairman, in proposing a limita- 
tion on back-door borrowing I had in 
mind that this would be an effective 
means of curbing new borrowing author- 
izations which bypass the regular annual 
appropriations procedure. I did so to 
reinforce control of the public purse by 
the Congress as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

To be specific, Mr. Chairman, my sug- 
gestion was to include in any legislation 
setting a national debt ceiling a provi- 
sion such as the following: 

Add the following section: 

Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended (31 U.S.C. 757b), is amended 
(1) by inserting (a)“ immediately before 
the first sentence thereof, and (2) by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) The face amount of obligations of 
the United States or any officer or agency 
thereof, issued under any provision of law 
other than this Act, which the Secretary of 
the Treasury may hold at any one time shall 
not exceed in the aggregate $40,000,000,000.” 


I recognize, of course, that the Ways 
and Means Committee was faced with a 
difficult problem as far as the amount of 
the new debt limitation was concerned. 
Furthermore, I recognize that informa- 
tion as to my proposed amendment was 
not included in the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. In any event 
for one reason or another the committee 
did not consider my amendment favor- 
ably and the bill was reported without 
any such ceiling on back-door financing. 

Under a closed rule I cannot offer such 
an amendment here on the floor of the 
House. The most that I can do is to 
explain the purpose of this amendment 
and hope it will receive greater consider- 
ation in the future. 

I especially want to emphasize that 
this proposal would reinforce control of 
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the public purse by the Congress because 
its objective is to limit new programs and 
new public expenditures to the normal 
appropriations procedure. I see this as 
a means of offering a deterrent to any 
new programs. At the same time my 
amendment would not interrupt or dis- 
rupt any existing programs. 

As the committee knows, back-door 
spending or financing Government pro- 
grams by borrowing from the Treasury 
has reached tremendous proportions. 

Likewise, the committee knows that 
this method of avoiding the normal ap- 
propriations process in the Congress has 
seriously weakened control over Federal 
spending. 

This practice had a relatively modest 
beginning 30 years ago when it was used 
to finance the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

The practice proved so attractive to 
advocates of so-called progressive legis- 
lation and those who wished to pass huge 
spending programs that there has been 
a total of $150 billion of public debt au- 
thorizations placed on the books of the 
Treasury as of June 30, 1961. 

Something like $72 billion of this huge 
amount has been repaid, but meanwhile 
the Congress has canceled or forgiven 
in excess of $16 billion. This forgive- 
ness is an insidious way of providing for 
expenditures outside of the regular ap- 
propriations process. The remainder, 
$62 billion, is represented by $33 billion 
still owed the Treasury and $29 billion 
that can be borrowed from the Treasury. 
Today one of the largest amounts out- 
standing of back-door financing is the 
$11.5 billion owed to the Treasury by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for its 
agricultural price support program. 
Obviously, all this money will never be 
repaid and as “he losses accrue the out- 
standing obligations will have to be can- 
celed or appropriations made to restore 
the capital. 

By including in debt ceiling legislation 
a limitation on total obligations of agen- 
cies of the Government which can be 
held by the Treasury at any one time 
confidence in our economy will be pro- 
moted and also in the fiscal affairs of the 
Government of the United States. 

Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to remind this committee that 
the chief fiscal officer of the Congress 
has long objected to any Government ex- 
penditure that bypasses the normal ap- 
propriations procedures. In this con- 
nection, let me quote from a letter dated 
March 16, 1961, from the Comptroller 
of the United States, Joseph Campbell, 
to the Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, U.S. Senate, which ap- 
pears in the Senate record on 1961 hous- 
ing legislation. Mr. Campbell states as 
follows: 

We believe that the financing of loan pro- 
grams through public debt transactions, by 
combining program authority with funding, 
tends to perpetuate programs that might 
not otherwise stand the test of recurring 
congressional review. 

The General Accounting Office has for 
many years stated objections to this method 
of financing, and recommends that funds to 
finance Government activities be made avail- 
able to the agency responsible for admin- 
istering the program through the normal 
appropriation processes rather than through 
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authorizations to finance through public 
debt transactions. 


Mr. Chairman, the continuing need 
to consider increasing the. public debt 
limitation is in large measure due to 
back-door authorizations. Not until the 
Congress places the full responsibility 
of all appropriations in one committee 
of the House can we hope to control 
spending and exercise fiscal responsi- 
bility. One committee should have juris- 
diction and weigh the urgency and 
costs of Government programs in rela- 
tion to the amount of Federal revenue 
and funds available in the Treasury to 
pay for them. 

I hope the day will come soon when 
the House can change its rules in order 
to provide for such a means of control- 
ling expenditures. Until then it is vital 
to discourage agency borrowing from the 
Treasury and spending outside of the 
appropriations process. All expenditures 
must have annual scrutiny and review. 

Until that day comes the amendment 
I have proposed to curb authorizations 
to expend from public debt receipts is 
essential if we are going to have a stable 
dollar and responsible fiscal administra- 
tion of our affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mr LS] will agree with me that back-door 
spending is responsible for a great deal 
of the public debt. His remarks both in 
and out of committee hearings showed, 
I am sure, he favors studies of borrow- 
ing authority both from the Treasury 
and also by Government agencies out- 
side the Treasury. This latter type of 
back-door borrowing from the general 
public, of course, would not be under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the membership 
of this House to study the whole problem 
of spending outside of the appropria- 
tions procedure. But pending any such 
broad studies, however, I would hope by 
a limit in the public debt limit its growth 
could be deterred. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say that in addition to the 
$35 billion now outstanding some $16 
billion has been charged off or canceled 
out or forgiven? 

Mr. PELLY. That is correct. 

Mr. POFF. May I inquire of the gen- 
tleman for what purposes was that 
money originally borrowed from the 
‘Treasury? 


Mr. PELLY. The money was borrowed 
from the Treasury on the presumption 
that it would be expended and repaid 
in the form of loans, and would eventu- 
ally get back into the Treasury. But, as 
the gentleman knows, in many of these 
programs that we have there is a loss, 
and the funds cannot come back and 
repay the borrowing from the Treasury, 

Mr. POFF. Would the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. PELLY. I would be happy to yield 
further to the gentleman. 

Mr. POFF.. I wonder if the gentleman 
would supply later for the Rrecorp the 
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statistics showing for what specific pur- 
poses the $16 billion figure to which he 
referred was originally borrowed? 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to advise the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that those statistics were provided 
by me to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and are a part of the record on 
the hearings, and he can find them there. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MCCULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
had not intended to speak on this pro- 
posal, but in the classic words of one of 
our Founding Fathers, a decent respect 
for the opinions of some people in this 
country, particularly in my district, im- 
pels me to speak, 

I am not at all concerned about con- 
sistency or lack of consistency, on my 
part, in this matter. For several years, 
beginning in the Truman administra- 
tion, I voted to increase the debt limit, 
always hoping that from year to year 
the Members of the House would have 
the courage to vote against authoriza- 
tions and appropriations that would 
carry us beyond the debt limit, except 
in time of war or other real emergency. 

It is my studied judgment, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this great country should not 
operate at a deficit except in such times. 
Tf I can believe the Department of State, 
the historians and the current com- 
mentators we may be in the kind of so- 
called emergency we are in today for 50 
or more years, 

The time has therefore come to make 
the decision to balance the budget, pain- 
ful as it may be. Several of my col- 
leagues have pointed up that this is a 
debt-ridden country, and the resulting 
burden on the people is becoming in- 
tolerable. Certainly that is true, and 
the record proves it. 

Within the hour I called the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury to find out what 
had been happening in the matter of the 
purchase and redemption of E- and 
H-bonds since January 1, 1962. From 
that date to and including May of this 
year $2,058 million of bonds of such type 
had been redeemed. In that time only 
$1.9 billion of bonds of that type had 
been purchased. The month-by-month 
record is as follows: 


Z and H series bonds 


Purchased 1 


Round figure. 
Nork.—846, 000, 000, 000 of such bonds outstanding. 
Source; U.S, Department of Treasury. 


We had some talk earlier today quoting 
some people in high administration cir- 
cles to the effect that deficit financing 
was good so long as Government bonds 
were purchased by individuals. Individ- 
uals are not purchasing as many bonds 
as they are redeeming, and if we con- 
tinue this irresponsible financing there 
will be less and less voluntary purchasing 
of Government obligations by individ- 
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uals. We need not be economists to know 
that when bonds are not voluntarily 
bought they are forced into circulation 
through the Federal Reserve System, and 
say what you may, and who may say it, 
that practice results in inflation and it 
will bring well-known inflationary effects 
to people of America. 

In the past, except on one occasion, 
the last time, I have voted to increase 
the debt ceiling. Ihave decided the way 
to balance a budget is to force it in bal- 
ance. “The way to resume is to resume.” 
I am not going to vote to increase the 
debt ceiling by $3 or $6 or $8 billion, or 
any other amount, this year. The shock 
treatment, so well described by my able 
colleague from Illinois, now appears to 
be the only way to bring about the de- 
sired result. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to address the House on the 
subject of the national debt. Let me 
say that I am opposed to an increase in 
the national debt, and that I urge this 
body to disapprove any increase in the 
debt whether it be to $306 billion or to 
$308 billion. I might draw attention to 
the fact that I submitted testimony on 
this subject to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when it had this proposal under 
consideration, and that the committee 
has pending before it legislation which I 
introduced to provide for systematic re- 
payment of the national debt. 

The bill I speak of which is before the 
Ways and Means Committee is H.R. 
1080. That legislation, if enacted, would 
require the Secretary of the Treasury to 
apply a sum equal to 1 percent of the 
national debt annually in payment on 
the debt principal. A system such as 
this one would guarantee payment on 
the debt, and there is no such statutory 
provision for planned payment of the 
debt at this time. 

The national debt now stands at ap- 
proximately $298 billion as a result of 
the temporary increase enacted last year. 
When this increase expires July 1, 1962, 
the debt ceiling will return to $285 bil- 
lion unless otherwise altered by legisla- 
tion. As you know, a debt ceiling is a 
brake on Government spending, and we 
are spending too much. 

Any proposal to increase the national 
debt must also involve the reduction of 
the debt. There is a correlation between 
the size of the national debt and the in- 
terest burden it carries. As the debt 
grows larger, the public is saddled with 
higher taxes to support its obligations. 

As you can see, there must be repay- 
ment on the debt itself. Morally, each 
American has been taught that he must 
meet his financial obligations. When 
we borrow money, we do so in good faith, 
and it is only fitting that we pay it back. 
The economic realities of life demand 
that we repay our debts if we are to 
maintain good credit. In the business 
world, debt repayment is essential to our 
national economy. Yet in the biggest 
business this Nation has—the business 
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of government—there is no specific pro- 
vision for planned repayment of our 
debts. 

The Federal budget for fiscal year 1963 
contains an item in the amount of some 
$9.4 billion for interest on the national 
debt. This amount represents an in- 
terest rate of 3.2 percent as of April 30, 
1962. Yet nowhere in the Federal budg- 
et is there an item marked for payment 
on the debt itself. 

In 1790, the national debt could have 
been completely satisfied had each 
American paid $19 into the U.S. Treas- 
ury. At the end of the War of 1812, that 
figure would have been $15. Just after 
the Civil War, a payment of $78 from 
every American would have satisfied the 
debt. After World War I, $240 was 
needed. Today, with the public debt 
totaling some $298 billicn, a payment 
of $1,604 would be needed from every 
living American to satisfy it. This would 
be a payment over and above the taxes 
collected each year to keep the Govern- 
ment running. 

This Nation is engaged in a great 
struggle for the survival of its freedoms. 
The great global conflicts which the 
United States has experienced in recent 
years are certainly major factors in our 
increasing indebtedness. Today our re- 
sources are tapped with needs for huge 
armies and explorations into outer 
space. Our national economy is fortu- 
nately able to accommodate most of 
these essential expenditures. 

However, there are many programs 
which are not essential to the survival 
of democracy. It is this sort of nones- 
sential spending which I believe to be 
against the best interests of our Nation’s 
welfare. Foreign aid is a prime example 
of the kind of program which could be 
reduced immediately. Last year, the 
foreign aid program came to nearly half 
of the interest on the national debt it- 
self. The American taxpayer would be 
greatly relieved, I am sure, if we were 
to substitute an item in the Federal 
budget to apply as payment on the na- 
tional debt in place of the excessive bil- 
lions spent on foreign aid. What prior- 
ity does debt reduction have in our 
Government when every conceivable pro- 
gram comes first? 

Mr. Speaker, the reduction of the 
national debt must be done on an or- 
derly, programed basis. Should the 
Congress approve legislation to apply 1 
percent of the debt as payment on the 
national debt itself, with no change in 
the current permanent debt ceiling of 
$285 billion, the debt could be reduced 
to $232 billion in 20 years, and $172 
billion in 50 years. This reduction in 
the principal would result in a saving 
of nearly $19 billion in interest alone 
for the first 20 years, and a saving of 
nearly $100 billion in interest over 50 
years. 

I urge the Congress to disapprove an 
increase in the national debt and further 
ask that it enact legislation to provide 
for the systematic reduction of the debt 
itself as soon as possible. We must face 
up to fiscal responsibility sometime. We 
ought to start now. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the bill. 

It is unfortunate that we must once 
again meet to consider raising this Na- 
tion’s public debt limit. Many of us 
have repeatedly voiced our concern over 
deficit spending. We have been accused 
of a host of things, ranging from old- 
fashioned thinking to obstructionism. It 
is with sadness that I observe the out- 
come of our concern; meetings such as 
this, when we must again decide whether 
or not an additional step toward finan- 
cial bankruptcy will be our last. 

I have noted, as have others, the 
Shakespearian inscription on the front 
of our National Archives. It says sim- 
ply: “What is past is prologue.” I have 
always been under the impression that 
we should build upon the past, not re- 
peat its mistakes. But here we are again, 
considering another so-called tempo- 
rary increase in our public debt limit. 
It seems there is nothing quite so per- 
manent as these temporary increases. 

My point is simply this: one of these 
days we will reach the point of no return. 
We may reach it today. We may reach 
it tomorrow. One thing is certain, if we 
refuse to learn from the past we will 
surely reach it eventually. 

Let us consider the immediate past 
for a moment, in an effort to learn just 
why we are gathered this day to con- 
sider raising our debt limit. We, and 
our constituents, have been fed a steady 
diet of explanation. The main theme 
revolves around the Berlin crisis and the 
resulting military buildup. When you 
lower your waving flag long enough to 
see the cold figures on the wall you 
note that the revised budget for fiscal 
1962 shows an overall increase in expend- 
itures of $8.2 billion over the original 
budget of the preceding administra- 
tion. The absolute increase in expendi- 
tures for military personnel operations 
and procurement amounted to only $2.2 
billion. That leaves $6 billion of addi- 
tional expense that cannot be blamed on 
the Berlin crisis. The main crisis, it 
seems to me, is in the field of fiscal mis- 
calculation if not irresponsibility. 

A typical example is legislation such 
as just passed by this House, in the 
authorization of the Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas irrigation-reclamation project. We 
passed a similar project just a few weeks 
ago. The two of them represent an ex- 
penditure of over $400 million to in- 
crease agricultural production; it will 
take an even greater expenditure to re- 
duce production in a like amount by 
other legislation. If we are ever going 
to curtail these and the many other 
wasteful and irresponsible spending 
programs, we must start by not per- 
mitting these continuous increases in the 
national debt, 

In addition to threatening our econ- 
omy by the all-too-easy method of deficit 
spending, we are weakening our posi- 
tion in the international arena. Since 
last summer, imports have increased to 
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record proportions. Our accounts pay- 
able in the world exceeded our accounts 
receivable by about $19 billion. Right 
now we have only about $17 billion in 
gold, of which $12 billion is pledged to 
back up the money in circulation here 
at home. I shudder to think what would 
happen if our creditors demanded pay- 
ment, since we simply could not pay it. 
We know from history that one of the 
major causes for a demand on our gold 
is a loss of confidence in the value of our 
currency. Round after round of tem- 
porarily increasing our public debt limit 
hardly instills much confidence any- 
where. 

It is evident once again that this con- 
sideration today could have been avoided 
by proper management and proper esti- 
mates. In a matter of months we will 
gather again to consider repairing the 
damages of another series of miscalcula- 
tions. There is no assurance that the 
current budget proposals will fare any 
better. 

I respectfully suggest this House look 
carefully at the immediate past and use 
it as a prolog to fiscal responsibility 
instead of a prelude to disaster. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
although I do not know when we will be 
voting on the President's requested in- 
crease in the public debt, I want to 
announce my intention of voting against 
this bill. I opposed raising the debt limit 
on the other two occasions when the 
matter was before us because of my con- 
cern over the unabating demands for 
new Federal spending which have led 
to these requests. Iam taking this occa- 
sion to register again my protest at the 
disorganized fiscal policies which underly 
the three increases in the public debt 
limit we have granted in the past 2 
years. I do this, not because I do not 
feel we should meet our financial obliga- 
tions, but because this is about the only 
effective means I have to make known 
my opposition to the expansion of Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. JENNINGS, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 11990) to provide for a 
temporary increase in the public debt 
limit set forth in section 21 of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


THE PEACE CORPS IN TANGANYIKA 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for one minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include correspondence 
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with Mr. Sargent Shriver of the Peace 
Corps. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, in all 
probability most of us have read the 
short item in yesterday’s Washington 
Post advising of an attack on the U.S. 
Peace Corps by a member of the 
Tanganyika Parliament. 

In this connection I have the follow- 
ing letter addressed to me by the Honor- 
able Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps, together with 
certain enclosures: 

PEACE Corps, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JoHN J. Rooney, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ROONEY: You probably saw the 
attached two-paragraph story in today's 
Washington Post. I think you will be inter- 
ested in seeing the full Reuters dispatch 
which the Post did not carry. 

I am also attaching some additional 
material which may interest you. It under- 
scores the fine reception the Peace Corps 
has received in Tanganyika. In fact, Min- 
isters of the Government of Tanganyika 
have asked us to send approximately 75 ad- 
ditional volunteers, of which the Peace 
Corps has agreed to supply 30 nurses and 
2 lab technicians this year. 

The two paragraphs in the Post this morn- 
ing gave a completely distorted picture of 
the situation in Tanganyika and I wanted 
you to have the complete story. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER, Jr. 
Director. 


[From the Washington Post, June 12, 1962] 
PEACE Corps Hrr IN TANGANYIKA 


Dan ES SALAAM, TANGANYIKA, June 11—A 
vitriolic attack on the U.S. Peace was 
made here today during a budget debate in 
Parliament. 

John Mwakangale, regional commissioner 
in the southern highlands region, said Peace 
Corps members are “undermining the Tan- 
ganyika Government” and that “wherever 
they are stationed trouble starts.” 

DAR ES SALAAM, TANGANYIKA, June 11—A 
vitriolic attack on the U.S. Peace Corps was 
made here today during a budget debate in 
Parliament. 

John Mwakangale, regional commissioner 
in the southern highlands region, said Peace 
Corps members are “undermining the Tan- 
ganyika Government” and that “wherever 
they are stationed trouble starts.” 

Mwakangale’s attack was quickly de- 
nounced by Prime Minister Rashidi Kawawa 
who said: I've never heard such an irre- 
sponsible speech.” 

Mwakangale’s voice was often so loud that 
his words were lost. He was interrupted 
eight times during his outburst and warned 
that he faced suspension from Parliament 
unless he lowered his voice. 

Mwakangale said: Are the Peace Corps 
really here to make peace? It’s just the op- 
posite; wherever they are we always hear 
of trouble, we hear of people trying to over- 
throw the Government. These people are 
not here for peace, they're here for trouble. 
We don’t want any more Peace Corps.” 

He said he knew that the Tanganyika 
Government had invited the Peace Corps to 
send volunteers here but “the things they’re 
doing are things which are undermining the 
Government.” 

Prime Minister Kawawa interrupted to 
ask him to substantiate his charges. 
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Mwakangale then launched into another 
diatribe against foreign embassies in Dar es 
Salaam. 

“If they don’t behave, one day they’ll find 
themselves in the Indian Ocean. I know 
what they're doing. They're not here to 
benefit the people of Tanganyika, they’re 
here to pursue their own policies—imperi- 
alism and communism. 

“It’s better to have nothing than some- 
thing which is going to destroy our unity, 
our peace.” 

Premier Kanawa later told Parliament “in 
my experience of membership in this house I 
must say I've never heard such an irrespon- 
sible speech before or after independence by 
any member of this house, particularly con- 
sidering the most responsible position he 
holds in the country.” 

DAR ES SALAAM, TANGANYIKA, June 12.— 
Prime Minister R. M. Kawawa defended the 
Peace Corps last night against a legislator’s 
charges that the young Americans were 
stirring up trouble in Tanganyika. 

The East African leader told Parliament 
he had challenged John Mwakangale to back 
up his charges with evidence but the na- 
tional assemblyman could not do so. 

Several other Government Ministers rose 
to the defense of the Peace Corps volunteers. 
One emphasized the Americans had been offi- 
cially invited to the country. 

Mwakangale, who represents the Mbeya 
district in southern Tanganyika and is Goy- 
ernment agent for the region, had com- 
plained that there were three Peace Corps 
workers in his area but none had come to 
see him. 

“Wherever they are, we always hear of 
trouble,” he declared. “You hear of people 
trying to overthrow the Government. These 
people are not here for peace. They are here 
for trouble.” 

Kawawa accused Mwakangale of irrespon- 
sible speech.” 


EXCLUDING NONPROFIT HOSPI- 
TALS FROM PROVISIONS OF 
TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced a bill to elimi- 
nate the discriminatory exclusion of 
nonprofit hospitals from the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. It is my firm 
belief that all employees should have the 
right to organize and join unions which 
have the right to bargain on behalf of 
their members. 

The situation in New York City hos- 
pitals is an excellent example of what 
can happen when employees are denied 
the right to unionize. In Beth El Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn several hundred non- 
professional employees have been on 
strike for 3 weeks. A new hospital 
workers’ strike may occur at Manhattan 
Eye and Ear Hospital in the very near 
future. This situation stems from the 
denial to voluntary hospital workers of 
the rights of union representation and 
collective bargaining. The management 
of Beth El Hospital and other voluntary 
hospitals refuse to negotiate with the 
representatives of their employees. Un- 
der present law the management can 
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ignore the union with impunity. Not 
only has the management of Beth El 
Hospital refused to bargain, but it has 
embarked upon an antiunion crusade 
including the use of the injunction and 
jail sentencing of union leadership. 
Such actions will not help care for 
patients and will not solve the problem 
of underpaid hospital workers, most of 
whom are Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

In a comprehensive article in the Buf- 
falo Law Review—winter 1960—two 
Buffalo University professors, David 
Kochery and George Strauss, point out 
the grave injustice of denying collective 
bargaining to nonprofit hospital em- 
ployees. The conclusion of the article 
sums up the findings of the professors 
and recommends that hospital employees 
receive the same right to organize as 
any other wage earners: 

Under the multiple flags of public health, 
hospital efficiency, and charity, the hospital 
employee is effectively denied, unlike any 
other class of institutional wage earner, all 
avenues for self-improvement * * * we sub- 
mit that there are no demonstrable reasons 
for denying him the effective right to orga- 
nize and to bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of his own chi He is at 
least entitled to such a right as is any other 
wage earner. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the National 
Labor Relations Act will be amended to 
protect the rights of nonprofit hospital 
employees. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF MILITARY 
WASTE 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the most painful place to hit 
a man is in the pocketbook. The tax- 
payers of this Nation are waking up and 
realizing that the profligate spending 
policies of the Armed Forces procurement 
people mean higher taxes to them, and 
they are getting mad. Since I started 
releasing results of my 15-month study 
into military procurement, I have been 
getting letters from all over the country. 
Iam merely stating the case. My inter- 
est is in the welfare of the United States. 
The press is getting the message across 
and the people are reacting. My col- 
leagues, my constituents, and people 
from all over the country are saying, 
“Stay after the scandal in military pro- 
curement. Tell us more.” Just today, 
an Official in the General Accounting 
Office informed me that people there 
think a vitally needed job is being done. 
This is truth. This is fact. This is be- 
yond repute. I am here today to con- 
tinue to back up my claim that the tax- 
payer is getting it in the neck. I am 
here today to prove the truth of an old 
saying that I heard as a boy: “Man is 
the only animal that can be skinned 
more than once and live.“ The taxpayer 
has been skinned for years, and the 
practice has been getting worse. But 
now the little man who pays the bills 
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is getting mad and some changes are 
c 


oming. 

Up to $12 to $15 billion of the funds 
we appropriate in this session of Con- 
gress for national defense may be 
wasted, squandered, thrown away and 
poured down the drain by the military 
procurement services unless we in Con- 
gress get busy and do something. That 
is a statement which I have been making 
repeatedly for the past several days as 
I have revealed the findings of a 15- 
month study I have undertaken into the 
purchase of military equipment. 

My purpose here today is the same as 
it has been in the past few days and will 
continue to be the same for many days 
to come—to prove that what I say is 
true, is backed up by documented evi- 
dence, and is an indictment of the pro- 
curement policies of the armed services 
which should be pursued. 

Yesterday in this House I listed eight 
representative cases in which over $30 
million was wasted. One of those cases 
was a report on the procurement of a 
hand-carried radio set known as the 
AN/PRC 10, used for purposes of com- 
munication. It is a case which docu- 
ments almost unbelievable stupidity and 
is just another example that proves what 
I vigorously contend—that up to one- 
third of the taxpayers’ dollars spent for 
national defense is being wasted and 
paid out in excess profits to industries, 
which by diverse means, gain a mantle 
of favoritism to make Government 
equipment. 

The procurement authority for the 
AN/PRC 10 was invested in the Chief 
Signal Officer, U.S. Army Signal Supply 
Agency, Washington, D.C. For more 
than 10 years, my research has shown, 
contracts were awarded by the Signal 
Supply Agency in Chicago and Philadel- 
phia to contractors such as Motorola, 
Admiral, and Radio Corp. of America for 
many millions of dollars. Awards were 
spaced equally between these three firms, 
and no other manufacturer was allowed 
to bid. 

There was continuing pressure from 
the electronics industry to be given a 
chance to build this equipment and fi- 
nally, after 10 years, a procurement for 
the AN/PRC 10 was placed in the open 
for advertised bidding and open competi- 
tion. Prior to this time the price for 
this radio fluctuated in the $400 range 
with the last sole-source award being 
made for $401 per radio. This award 
was made to Admiral Corp., Chicago, III., 
for 6,555 units at a total price of 
$2,630,839.95. 

When open competition was intro- 
duced—IFB-SC-36-039-61-1921—and a 
requirement for a quantity ranging for 
from 2,000 to 20,000 units was recorded 
on June 16, 1961, an award of contract 
went to Model Engineering & Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Huntington, Ind., for 
10,917 units at a price of $269.51. 

Model’s successful quotation was one- 
third lower than the previous sole-source 
quotation by Admiral Corp. It doesn’t 
take a degree in economics to understand 
that Model saved the taxpayers 33 cents 
out of every dollar. 

In short, Model Engineering proved the 
Government could and did save over a 
million dollars on one contract alone. It 
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also proved that the prices paid for 10 
years had been exorbitant and that the 
taxpayer had been penalized to the ex- 
tent of many millions of dollars in past 
sole-source procurements. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have just learned 
through documentation supplied by the 
General Accounting Office that just 5 
months after the award of an open, com- 
petitive contract to Model Engineering, 
the Signal Officer has “justified” and has 
awarded additional contracts for addi- 
tional millions of dollars to Admiral 
Corp. to make this same radio—and 
again on a sole-source and noncompeti- 
tive basis. I have also learned through 
this documentation supplied at my re- 
quest that the unit price paid to Admiral 
was $414 per radio, and that the tax- 
payers had to pay out over $1 million 
more than necessary on this latest sole- 
source procurement. All of these awards 
were recommended by the Signal Corps 
as being in the best interests of the 
United States, specifically because of the 
time of delivery required by the Army. 

Think of it. For 10 years the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ pockets had been picked. 
Finally, industry forced this procure- 
ment into the open and proved it could 
Save 33 percent of the money that was 
being spent. And what was its reward? 
What was the result? The same equip- 
ment was put back into a sole-source 
classification, and the price went even 
higher. Mr. Speaker, this is not only 
wasteful, it is criminal, and these people 
who continue to manipulate the public 
funds for their own uses should be 
brought to justice. 

To proceed, I am informed that Model 
Engineering also submitted what is re- 
ferred to as an “unsolicited proposal” 
in the sole-source action that followed 
the open-competitive bid. It offered its 
plant and facility to produce the AN/PRC 
10 at prices almost one-third less than 
that ultimately paid by the Signal Supply 
Agency for this equipment, but its bid 
was ignored—and so was the best inter- 
est of the United States. 

In a report to my office received only 
yesterday, the Comptroller General, 
Joseph Campbell, indicated he is cogni- 
zant of the very significant difference 
between a unit price of $269.51 when the 
equipment was purchased competitively 
and the unit price of $414, awarded on a 
sole source basis. He says this action 
raises a number of questions, and I agree. 
I have already followed through and 
asked new questions concerning his re- 
port, and I intend to get definite names, 
dates, and figures as answers. 

Yes, this sort of thing does raise ques- 
tions, especially in the planning and 
logistics department of the Army, even 
as similar reports to me by GAO raise 
questions about the same department 
of Navy, the rottenest apple in the whole 
barrel. 

I now have information, not yet made 
public, that an even more astounding 
thing is about to happen. Under nego- 
tiation SC—36—039-62-11578-A1-51, the 
Signal Corps in Chicago is conducting 
another negotiated procurement sched- 
uled for opening on June 15, 1962, at 
4:30 p.m., covering even more units of 
the AN/PRC 10. What is going to hap- 
pen is simple. Unless this sort of thing 
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is stopped, the taxpayers are going to 
continue to be robbed—and that is the 
only way to put it—and our national de- 
fense posture is going to cost much, much 
more than necessary. 

The failure of the signal officer to con- 
sider an independent Indiana manufac- 
turer, Model Engineering, which wanted 
to save the Army almost one-third of its 
money on one single piece of equipment, 
plus the plan to continue to award con- 
tracts for this equipment on a negotiated 
basis, overcharging the Government in so 
doing, is nothing less than wanton, reck- 
less, irresponsible, and incompetent dis- 
sipation of our national wealth. The 
past is terrible in retrospect in this and 
in other military procurement studies I 
have revealed and will reveal. The fu- 
ture promises to be even more disastrous. 

How is it possible for single individuals 
in the military service to continue to 
justify, as they call it, these actions and 
thereby penalize the U.S. Treasury to 
the tune of billions of dollars a year? 
How is it possible that they can continue 
their looting of the Treasury with such 
impunity? Why is there no penalty for 
these people who are, in effect, crippling 
our country financially and paving the 
way toward national financial ruin. 
Our defense budget represents over half 
of our tax bill. This problem is crucial 
and vital and should not be ignored any 
longer. 

Now, in closing, I should like to state 
that in connection with the procurement 
by the Navy Department of the AN/PRC 
41 radio set under a sole-source arrange- 
ment, as described by me in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of June 6, 1962, the 
Navy has apparently conceded that its 
first reasons for sole sourcing this pro- 
duction were false and fraudulent. It 
still intends to make the taxpayer pay 
upward of $1.3 million more than neces- 
sary for the radio, but it now plans to 
issue a new set of reasons why only its 
favored company can make the equip- 
ment. I have already started to seek 
these new reasons and plan to investigate 
them. I shall also prove in future days 
here that the AN/PRC 10 and the AN/ 
PRC 41 cases are just typical samples 
that prove my ultimate contention. 
That ultimate conclusion is that we are 
wasting over 30 percent of our defense 
dollars and that it is time to rid our- 
selves of the uncivil servants who per- 
vert their roles in Government for their 
own ends. 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY ELVIS 
J. STAHR, JR. 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
say a word about a very able and dis- 
tinguished member of the administra- 
tion who will be returning in a few weeks 
to his career in education as president 
of Indiana University—Secretary of the 
Army Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 
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The record of Secretary Stahr glows 
with many solid achievements. He has 
employed the highest degree of quiet 
integrity, sound judgment and firm per- 
suasiveness to bring about a remarkable 
improvement in our defense posture. 

Secretary Stahr’s tenure has covered a 
period of Army growth to a point where 
it can carry out effectively its global 
missions in support of national policies. 

Under Secretary Stahr's leadership— 
to quote a few examples—the number of 
full-strength Army divisions was in- 
creased from 11 to 16, and procurement 
of modern weapons was stepped up, al- 
lowing the Army to equip all elements 
of its 7th Army in Europe with the new 
model rifle and machinegun, and to issue 
improved tanks and personnel carriers to 
appropriate units. 

Advances in the field of Army aviation 
which promise to revolutionize the 
Army’s ability to surmount the obstacles 
of time and terrain in moving its sup- 
plies, troops on the battlefield and in 
bringing out its wounded were continued 
with increased emphasis. Great strides 
were also made under Secretary Stahr’s 
leadership in the Army’s expanding role 
as instructor, adviser, and supporter of 
our allies in those areas plagued or 
threatened with insurgency and guer- 
rilla warfare. 

Secretary Stahr has also directed the 
Army in a series of cooperative and con- 
solidating actions with other services and 
agencies of the Department of Defense, 
resulting in the elimination of duplica- 
tory functions and activities and en- 
hancing the degree of unity within the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. Speaker, accomplishments of this 
magnitude are obviously neither acci- 
dental nor the result of only one man’s 
efforts. But, as the Army Secretary, Mr. 
Stahr had the responsibility of taking 
the best ideas of the Army staff and sell- 
ing them to the administration, the 
Congress and the American people. He 
represented the Army forcefully and ac- 
curately to congressional committees. 
His enthusiasm for the Army and its 
vital role has been clearly reflected in his 
many public utterances, through which 
he has won great respect, support and 
understanding for the Army and the 
Armed Forces. 

He did not presume that his appoint- 
ment as Secretary transformed him into 
a full-blown military genius in mufti. 
Instead, he listened and learned. In do- 
ing so he gained the trust and confidence 
of his staff. I suspect he must have hit 
it off equally well in his dealings with the 
other services; never have reports of in- 
terservice wrangling and dissatisfaction 
regarding the Army been so few. 

His relations with the Congress have 
been most frank and cordial. It was al- 
ways a great pleasure to meet and do 
business with a man in such a respon- 
sible position who did not pretend to 
know the answer to everything, but was 
willing to apply hard work, intelligent 
analysis, and wholehearted cooperation 
to produce the best possible solution to 
his problems. Many a bright young 
Government executive could learn a 
great lesson from Secretary Stahr’s per- 
formance. Those who believe that 
razzle-dazzle and fancy footwork are 
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adequate for the conduct of the Govern- 
ment’s business should take a look at 
what integrity, dedication, intelligence, 
and ability can accomplish. 

As he returns to the career he tem- 
porarily abandoned 17 months ago, his 
influence will still be felt. He has many 
times expressed his great conviction on 
the interrelationship of education and 
national defense. As the head of a great 
university he will be in a position to im- 
press this message on the young men and 
women of America. 

I have had a great personal esteem for 
Secretary Stahr for a long time, His 
tenure as Secretary of the Army has 
heightened that esteem and added to his 
stature as a national figure. I am proud 
to so state here and for the record. Iam 
sure I express the sentiment of all my 
colleagues and the Nation at large when 
I also offer a deep and sincere expression 
of gratitude for his energetic leadership 
as Secretary of the Army. 


PRESIDENT TAFT: STATEMENT ON 
CANAL ZONE SOVEREIGNTY AND 
JURISDICTION 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the ill-advised action of the President 
of the United States on September 17, 
1960, in directing the formal display of 
the Panama flag over the Canal Zone 
territory, the question of sovereignty over 
the zone has become a topic of increas- 
ing discussion in the Spanish language 
press of the isthmus, with resulting con- 
fusion and uncertainty. 

Among the remarks of American 
statesmen most often quoted out of con- 
text on the matter of sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone, are those of President 
William Howard Taft, who, first as Sec- 
retary of War and later as President, was 
associated in responsible capacity with 
the construction of the Panama Canal 
a longer time than any other high 
official. 

On November 16, 1910, while attending 
a banquet given by the President of 
Panama in the capital city of that Re- 
public, President Taft made this signifi- 
cant statement: 

We are here to construct, maintain, oper- 
ate, and defend a world canal, which runs 
through the heart of your country, and you 
have given us the necessary sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the part of your country 
occupied by that canal to enable us to do 
this effectively. (Source: Canal Record, vol. 
IV [Nov. 23, 1910], p. 100.) 


Such comments by President Taft 
were no mere offhand remarks, but a 
deliberately phrased declaration by the 
President of the United States. It was a 
clear-cut and accepted statement of the 
policy under which the Canal Zone was 
acquired and the Panama Canal con- 
structed and has since been maintained 
and operated in a land of endemic reyo- 
lution and political instability. It would 
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indeed be tragic for any weakening in 
this policy to be made at this time of 
international crisis which may continue 
for many years to come. 

Any subtraction from the time-tested 
policy of exclusive sovereignty of the 
Canal Zone by the United States is well 
calculated to cause disaster to the entire 
world, for the Panama Canal, as a major 
transportation artery, has long been the 
key target in the long-range program 
for Bolshevist conquest of the Caribbean. 

Furthermore, the surrender of the 
Panama Canal to any other country or 
to any international body might well re- 
sult in the most serious consequences to 
the free world as well as open a diplo- 
matic Pandora’s box. This is no time 
to temporize on a subject of such tran- 
scendent cignificance. 

In order that the full text of Presi- 
dent Taft’s significant statement may be 
available to all agencies of our Govern- 
ment, both legislative and executive, 
which may be concerned with this mat- 
ter, and the Nation at large, I quote it 
as part of my remarks: 

[From the Canal Record, Nov. 23, 1910] 
PRESIDENT Tarr's VISIT 

President Arosemena and my friends of 
Panama, I am always glad to accept your 
hospitality. As once I have done in the case 
of Mexico, so now in the case of Panama, 
I have ventured to violate the customary 
limitation upon the movements of the Presi- 
dent of the United States by leaving the soil 
where it exercises sovereignty to come be- 
neath the fiag and the protection of a 
friendly neighbor. 

The birth of the Republic of Panama 
and the peculiar interest that the United 
States has had since that birth in Panama's 
welfare and prosperity found a common 
cause in the construction of the Panama 
Canal. The Treaty between the two 
countries makes the United States the 
guarantor of the integrity of the Panama 
Republic, and, therefore, in a sense the 
guardian of the liberties of her people 
secured by its constitution. Our responsi- 
bility, therefore, for your Government re- 
quires us closely to observe the course of 
conduct by those selected as the officials 
of your Government after they are selected, 
and to insist that they shall be selected ac- 
cording to law. All this, I say, makes us 
especially interested in what is done in 
your Government, but this relation neither 
calls for nor permits annexation. We are 
here to construct, maintain, operate and 
defend a world Canal, which runs through 
the heart of your country, and you have 
given us the necessary sovereignty and juris- 
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diction over the part of your country oc- 
cupied by that Canal to enable us to do 
this effectively. We do not wish any further 


of our purpose to construct and maintain 
this Canal, We have no desire to add to 
the territory under our jurisdiction except as 
the operation of the Canal may require it. 
We have guaranteed your integrity as a Re- 
public, and for us to annex the territory 
would be to violate that guaranty, and 
nothing would justify it on our part so long 
as Panama performed her part under the 
Treaty. I wish to make this statement as 
emphatic as possible, because irresponsible 
persons, without the slightest foundation 
of fact, have started the rumor that my visit 
to the Isthmus was for the purpose of 
preaching annexation, when nothing could 
be further from the truth. Panama cannot 
be too prosperous, cannot be to healthy, 
cannot be too strong a Government for the 
United States. And I know I speak the 
unanimous voice of the people of the United 
States when I say that they would be most 
reluctant to have to take over the responsi- 
bilities of government in this neighborhood, 
beyond that of the Canal Zone, and that 
they would feel utterly dishonored in so 
doing unless there was some conduct on the 
part of the Panamanian people which left 
them no other possible course. I am glad to 
say that there is not the slighest indication 
or probability that the Panamanian people 
will ever pursue a policy which will require 
such a change in the present most satis- 
factory relations between the two Republics. 


PARTICIPATION OF CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of California Department of Edu- 
cation has participated actively in all 
programs authorized under the various 
titles of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, Public Law 85-864. A re- 
cently completed statewide evaluation of 
title III of the act, Improvement of 
Mathematics, Science, and Foreign Lan- 
guage Instruction,” was compiled from 
responses of 877 school districts enroll- 
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ing 80 percent of all the students in 

California. In summary they state that 

National Defense Education Act has en- 

abled school districts to make significant 

improvement in their program, not only 
in the fields identified in the act, but in 
all subject areas, for National Defense 

Education Act has stimulated pride in 

the quality of education and created an 

awakened sense of urgency for overall 
educational improvement. 

Two facts are significant: the overall 
improvement reported in the summary 
has represented an expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds in California under title III 
of only 89 cents per pupil per year; sec- 
ond, in all of the responses, not a single 
reference was made to concern over 
Federal control or Federal influence in 
the program. 

THE EFFECT or Tire III OF THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT AS REPORTED BY 
THE ADMINISTRATORS OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

(By Donald W. Johnson, consultant, Bureau 
of National Defense Education Act Admin- 
istration) 

During the fiscal years 1959 through 1961, 
the California State Department of Educa- 
tion approved 2,680 projects for the improve- 
ment of instructional programs in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign languages 
under title III of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, Approvals were received by 887 
school districts and 51 offices of county su- 
perintendents of schools for projects requir- 
ing expenditures of $8,080,831 in matching 
Federal funds. In addition, 137 requests for 
consultant services were approved under sec- 
tion 303 (a) (5). 

Alpine County, in which the schools have 
an average daily attendance of 71, is the only 
county in which there is no school partici- 
pating in a program authorized under title 
III of the National Defense Education Act. 
Data for 1959-60 show that the 887 partici- 
pating school districts had a total average 
daily attendance of 2,725,322, or 81.1 percent 
of the total average daily attendance of the 
State; and that the 51 offices of county su- 
perintendents of schools whose projects were 
approved represented schools with an average 
daily attendance of 2,974,981, or 88.5 percent 
— the total average daily attendance for the 

tate. 

A summary of the approved projects and 
fund allotments is shown in table 1 by sub- 
ject area and level. 

More than half (56.9 percent) of the ap- 
proved projects were in science; 24.3 percent 
in foreign languages; and only 14 percent in 
mathematics. The balance, or 4.8 percent of 
the projects, included more than one subject 
area, 


TABLE 1.— Title IIT National Defense Education Act project approvals for California schools according to educational level, subject, and 
amount of Federal funds encumbered, 1958-59, 1959-60, 1960-61 fiscal years 


Educational level 


— ̃ —— — —— 


D T——T—T— — Science 


$1, 936, 584 
276, 367 


368, 832 
479, 071 


127, 372 
161, 763 


1, 248, 534 


3, 817, 703 
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TABLE 1. Title III National Defense Education Act project a 
amount of Federal funds encu 
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pprovals for California schools according to educational level, subject, and 
ed, 1958-59, 1959-60, 1960-61 fiscal — bec 


ntinued 


Educational level 


—.: e lence 

8 * Mathematics 3 
Foreign language. 18 
Combined -...---- 2 
Total... 48 
—— — . Seience 378 
Am e — 

‘oreign languag 
Combined 60 


School districts operating elementary 
schools submitted 48.3 percent of the proj- 
ects approved, and received 37.9 percent of 
the total funds; districts operating high 
schools, with 41.7 percent of the approved 
projects, received 47.2 percent of the funds; 
and districts operating junior colleges, with 
10 percent of the approved projects, received 
14.9 percent of the funds. Project approvals 
for the 1961-62 fiscal year show that par- 
ticipation in the p by California 
school districts operating elementary schools 
was slightly increased. There were no other 
significant changes. 

The proportion of project participation by 
school districts for elementary school pur- 
poses is greater in California than in the 
rest of the United States, and the districts 
are receiving a larger proportion of the avail- 
able funds for these purposes. According 
to the latest report received from the Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 16.6 percent of the 
available funds have been received by ele- 
mentary schools in the Nation as a whole. 

Although large amounts of money have 
been distributed under title III to school 
districts in California, the cost of the pro- 
gram to both the Federal Government and 
the State has been only 89.7 cents per unit 
of average daily attendance per year. This 
figure includes all allocations to school dis- 
tricts for approved projects, all administra- 
tive costs as well as those for consultant 
services, and the many related activities car- 
ried on by various bureaus of the California 
State Department of Education, but it does 
not include matching funds provided by 


Project subject 


8 


school districts for the purchase of equip- 
ment and materials. 

The Bureau of National Defense Educa- 
tion Act Administration recently completed 
a statewide evaluation of its activities to 
(1) determine how wisely the NDEA funds 
have been utilized; (2) assist local school 
districts in evaluations of their instructional 
programs in science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign languages; (3) obtain appraisals 
of the NDEA program and learn how serv- 
ices of the Bureau might be made more ef- 
fective; and (4) secure information in an- 
swer to questions raised by the California 
State Legislature. 

Procedures for evaluating the activities of 
the Bureau included the following steps: 

1. Cooperative planning with members of 
the Division of Instruction of the California 
State Department of Education to determine 
specific purposes and techniques of the 
evaluative procedure. 

2. Involving representatives from the leg- 
islative budget committee, the office of the 
legislative analyst, and the State depart- 
ment of finance. 

3. Selecting Wilbur Schramm, director of 
the Institute for Communication Research at 
Stanford University, as an adviser. 

4. Appointing an advisory committee, con- 
sisting of representatives from school dis- 
tricts and offices of county superintendents 
of schools, to complete a pilot questionnaire. 

5. Holding training sessions for representa- 
tives from offices of county superintendents 
of schools who in turn provide school dis- 
tricts with proper instructions regarding the 
purposes and techniques of the evaluative 
procedure. 


cumbered | approved 


ol projects} fund 


6. Examining completed questionnaires, 
grouping answers into appropriate categories, 
and coding the answers for statistical treat- 
ment. 

7. Tabulating responses to questionnaires. 

By April 1, 1962, the 1,507 responses that 
had been received from 877 school districts 
and 51 offices of county superintendents of 
schools described the effect of 2,804 projects, 
98.8 percent of the projects approved. 


FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The findings and implications contained in 
this report are based upon the experiences of 
school districts with a combined average 
daily attendance of 2,694,988, or 80.2 percent 
of the average daily attendance in California 
public schools during the 1959-60 fiscal year. 

Finding: Participation in the 
under title III of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act increases proportionately with the 
size of the district and with the level of the 
district, 

Implication: Staff time must be scheduled 
so that school districts can take full advan- 
tage of the incentive programs which involve 
planned curriculum improvement. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of school 
districts participating in under 
title III of the National Defense Education 
Act according to type and size. There was 
participation by 16.3 percent of the districts 
in the State whose average daily attendance 
was less than 100; by 35.4 percent of the 
districts with an average daily attendance 
between 100 and 299; by 57 percent of the 
districts with an average daily attendance be- 
tween 300 and 999; and by 80.3 to 100 per- 
cent of the districts with 1,000 average daily 
attendance or more. 


TABLE 2. Number and percent of California school districts by type and size with programs approved for partial financing under title III 


of Nation 


Defense Education Act, 1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61 fiscal years 


Elementary 
Group | Range of average 
daily attendance 


Type of school district 


Unified 


Number] with ap- | with ap- 
proved | in State] proved | proved 


Number} Percent 
Number] with ap-} with ap- |Number| with ap- | with ap- 


projects | projects 


Junior college 


Number] with ap- | with ap- 
Number] Percent | in State | proved | proved 
projects | projects 
in State| proved | proved 
projects | projects 


1 15.5 4 44.4 1 1 100. 0 1 50.0 86 16.3 
2 31.8 21 58.3 7 3 42.9 1 100. 0 109 35.4 
3 | 300 to 999__... 47.5 56 80.0 22 19 46.4 5 100.0 204 57.0 
4 74.8 68 89.5 53 44 83.0 19 100.0 207 80.3 
5 90. 9 16 84.2 12 * 01.7 2 100.0 69 89. 4 
6 80.0 10 100. 0 20 20 100.0 1 100.0 47 92. 2 
c AAA 2 2 Mr bon 2 100. 0 
8 100. 0 1 100. 0 2 2 r 4 100.0 

De 38.1 176 79.6 119 102 85.7 29 96.7 808 47.9 


The size of the administrative staffs tends 
to increase as school districts grow in size, 
and there is a tendency to provide adminis- 
trative services to a greater extent in high 


school and junior college districts. Only 15.5 title III of NDEA; and 44.4 percent of the 
percent of the 515 elementary school districts 9 high school districts participated. 
with an average daily attendance of less Among all the school districts with less than 
than 100 participated in programs under 1,000 average daily attendance, participation 
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in NDEA projects was shown to be 27.7 per- 
cent of the 1,040 elementary districts; 70.4 
percent of the 115 high school districts; 87.5 
percent of the eight junior college districts; 
and 76.7 percent of the 30 unified school 
districts. 

Thus, although it would appear that the 
size of a school district is the determining 
factor in its participation in the program, 
such is not the fact, The critical factor is 
the size of the administrative staff which 
is given responsibility for the preparation of 
projects and time in which to do the re- 
quired work. 

The school districts that assigned one per- 
son to supervise all project applications ob- 
tained the greatest amount of financial as- 
sistance, reported the greatest amount of 
gain in their instructional programs, and 
had the fewest problems in using National 
Defense Education Act funds. 

Participation by small elementary school 
districts is also directly related to the size of 
the staff provided by the office of the county 
superintendent of schools to develop the ap- 
plications and to assist the districts in the 
implementation of the approved projects. 

Finding: Participation in title III of the 
National Defense Education Act has been 
inversely proportional to the assessed value 
per pupil of the districts. 

Implication: Incentive programs are not 
effective in school districts that have suffi- 
cient resources to finance the educational 
aspirations of the community. 

Of the approximately 500 school districts 
in California that receive basic aid only, 
190 districts, or 38.2 percent, participated 
under title III of NDEA. The percent in- 
creased to 43.7 percent for districts receiv- 
ing equalization aid on the regular formula, 
and to 62.2 percent for districts receiving 
equalization aid on the basis of the alternate 
formula. 

Among elementary school districts, 61.1 
percent of the alternate equalization districts 
participated, while only 29.8 percent of the 
basic aid districts submitted project applica- 
tions; and at the secondary level, the per- 
cents were 93.3 percent and 173.7 percent, 
respectively. 

The lack of participation in title III by 
wealthy districts may be accounted for by 
their wealth, and not their opposition to the 
intent of the NDEA program. A letter 
written by the superintendent of one of the 
wealthiest school districts in California to 
the Department of Education early in the 
program stated that the district was sym- 
pathetic to the intent of NDEA, but did not 
intend to participate because the district 
had sufficient funds to finance any improve- 
ments they desired. 

The 50-50 matching requirement of the 
law has worked a hardship on some school 
districts, and 93 indicated a desire for a 
more flexible form of matching. The study, 
however, did not support the claim that 
NDEA makes “the rich richer and the poor 
poorer.” On the contrary, there was evi- 
dence in the evaluation documents to sup- 
port the conclusion that NDEA funds were 
of significant assistance to the school dis- 
tricts in the State on a simple financial 
basis. One large district facing severe fi- 
nancial problems received a recommenda- 
tion from its staff that participation in 
NDEA be discontinued, but it was the school 
board's judgment that failure to participate 
would be detrimental to the educational 
plans of the district. 

Finding: Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act has helped to educate large 
numbers of students in science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. 

Implication: Financial incentives to 
school districts in special subject areas help 
to establish a desire on the part of students 
to enroll in these subjects, and assist the 
districts in providing for the increased en- 
rollment. 
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The National Defense Education Act has 
had little influence on enrollments in science 
and mathematics in the elementary schools 
of California, for these two subjects have 
long been part of the required course of 
study. In foreign languages, however, en- 
rollment in the elementary schools has grown 
from a very few to 187,294 pupils, 8 percent 
of the total number of elementary pupils in 
the State. It may be concluded that money 
made available under title III of the National 
Defense Education Act was a major factor 
in the rapid growth of programs in foreign 
language. 

The Bureau of Secondary Education of the 
California State Department of Education 
reports a 51.3-percent increase in science 
enrollments, a '75.1-percent increase in math- 
ematics enrollments, and an 89.6-percent 
increase in foreign enrollments 
during the 1959-61 period when the total 
enrollment in secondary schools increased 
only 47.5 percent. Similar figures are not 
available for the junior colleges. 

It was the intent of Congress in passing the 
National Defense Education Act “to enable 
more students to be educated in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 

ages.“ Many factors have been in opera- 
tion that would result in increased enroll- 
ments. The purpose of the NDEA was to 
help school districts accommodate this in- 
crease. 

The extent to which the NDEA was success- 
ful, in the opinion of the administrators of 
the public schools of California, is shown 
by table 3: 


TABLE 3—Extent to which title III of the 
National Defense Education Act was ef- 
fective in enabling California school dis- 
tricts to provide for increased enrollments 
in science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages 


Percent of positive responses Percent of 


negative 
responses 
| 12.0 | 26. 6 28.0 33.4 
Great Considerable Some Very little or 
not at all 
| | l l 
+60 +40 -+20 —20 


Reports from the school districts submit- 
ting completed questionnaires indicated that 
student enrollments are related not only to 
current social pressures and vocational aspi- 
rations, but also to the richness of the learn- 
ing environment. There are several reasons 
why the provision of equipment and mate- 
riais has an effect on enrollment. In the 
first place, the initiation of new programs, 
such as the foreign language program at the 
elementary level, requires the expenditure of 
considerable funds to secure the necessary 
equipment and teaching materials. In the 
second place, the provision of equipment and 
materials for student experimentation and 
use appears to have a motivational influence 
upon the student. The Bureau of Secondary 
Education reports that the increase in en- 
rollments in advanced science courses re- 
flects higher educational goals on the part of 
the students and satisfaction with the be- 
ginning courses. 

Finding: Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act has resulted in significant im- 
provement in the quality of instruction of- 
fered California students in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages. 

Implication: The provision of funds for 
the purchase of equipment and materials 
stimulates program improvement and pro- 
vides the motivation for curriculum change 
on the part of the district and the reward 
for change on the part of the teacher. 

The California State plan for the adminis- 
tration of the NDEA requires from each ap- 
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Plicant district a proposal that contains a 
detailed description of the proposed program 
of instruction, including specific descriptions 
of the use of equipment and materials, the 
plans of the district for inservice educa- 
tion, and an evaluation program. This re- 
quirement is credited by districts as being 
responsible for the effect of the NDEA on the 
improvement of instruction. 

Altogether, 95 percent of the respondents 
to the questionnaire reported that the NDEA 
had been effective in improving instruc- 
tional programs in science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. The extent 
to which those responding thought that the 
NDEA had influenced the programs is shown 
in table 4: 


TABLE 4.—Extent to which title HI of the 
National Defense Education Act was ej- 
fective in improving instructional pro- 
grams in science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign languages in California schools 


Percent of 
Percent of positive responses negative 
responses 
| 26.4 | 48.8 20.4 | 4.4 
Great Considerable Some | Very little 
or not at 
all 
BA l | l l ! 
100 80 60 40 20 0 20 


Although school districts reported consid- 
erable improvement in their instructional 
programs, the inservice plans contained in 
the project applications did not reach fru- 
ition, nor were the anticipated evaluations 
actually carried out. Therefore, the ques- 
tion to be answered at this time is not 
whether the programs improved, but rather 
by what process the improvement took place. 
The answer to this question seems to depend 
upon the number of teachers involved in 
the program change. 

For example, in high schools where only 
a small number of teachers were involved 
in a physics program, the process of change 
was effected by (1) sending one or two 
teachers to a summer institute or workshop; 
(2) upon their return having them teach 
physics under controlled conditions; (3) 
meeting frequently during the year with the 
other physics teachers; (4) gaining approval 
from the board of education to continue ex- 
perimentation for a second year; (5) sub- 
mitting an NDEA project for equipment and 
consultant help; (6) holding a workshop of 
3 to 7 weeks for physics teachers; and (7) 
teaching the course during the school year 
with constant consultant help. While these 
activities were going on, every aspect of the 
program was being evaluated. In the total 
process, staff attitudes were developed that 
made implementation of the new program 
fairly easy. Secondary school administrators 
reported that the fellowships provided by 
the National Science Foundation had been 
the greatest single factor in program 
changes. 

Reports from many high school districts 
in California indicate that when small 
groups of teachers are involved, this approach 
to curriculum change is appropriate. 

At the elementary level, where the number 
of teachers involved in a proposed program 
change may run into the thousands, the 
approach described has not proven effective. 
Approximately 50 percent of the elementary 
school districts reported that they were hay- 
ing difficulties with their inservice programs 
and that they needed additional staffing to 
deal with the problems. 

Another stimulus for change comes from 
the provision of additional equipment and 
materials. Regardless of the care that may 
be exercised in the selection of items, the 
equipment purchased will be subject to some 
criticism. This criticism may be expressed 
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by rejection of the equipment and new ma- 
terials or by stated preferences for items 
other than those furnished. Critical atti- 
tudes are generally communicated to the 
school administrators along with recommen- 
dations. After a certain amount of inter- 
communication, additional purchases of 
equipment and materials are based upon the 
evaluation and recommendations of the dis- 
sident group, within the framework employed 
in making the original purchases. 

‘Teachers then accept the responsibility for 
obtaining the skills needed to use the addi- 
tional equipment and materials. Many 
teachers obtain these skills on their own 
time and at their own expense through ex- 
tension and summer school courses. They 
introduce the additional equipment and ma- 
terials to the classroom, make further in- 
formal evaluations of equipment needs and 
instructional techniques, and another cycle 
of change is begun. 

The three main aspects of the process of 
change appear to be (1) increased depth of 
involvement by the individual teacher; (2) 
increased involvement in terms of numbers 
of teachers; and (3) increased enrichment 
in the quantity and quality of instructional 
equipment and materials made available to 
the teachers. 

At this time it is impossible to tell how 
many years all the teachers in a school dis- 
trict may be involved in such a process, al- 
though it appears that the length of time 
will be in proportion to the number of teach- 
ers affected and the amount of change de- 
sired. The approach described as appropri- 
ate at the high school level involved only a 
few teachers, but took a 3-year period to 
complete. 

Finding: Administrators of school districts 

that additional improvement in in- 
structional programs is still necessary. 

Implication: Continued assistance in im- 
proving instructional programs, and incen- 
tives such as provided by the NDEA are de- 
sired by most school districts, 

More than one-third of the responding 
school districts reported that they had plans 
for further improvement of their instruc- 
tional equipment and materials; one of every 
five reported plans for additional laboratories 
for classes in science and modern foreign 
languages; one of every eight anticipated ad- 
ditional organizational and instructional 
changes; and one out of two school districts 
reported need for additional staff to provide 
in-service education for teachers. 

Inasmuch as the districts generally re- 
ported that they were unable to finance these 
additions unless they had financial assist- 
ance, the continuation of NDEA programs or 
other similar legislative programs is neces- 
sary if the districts are to achieve thelr goals. 

Finding: Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act has created a demand for in- 
service education programs that districts are 
unable to supply with existing resources. 

Implication: School districts in California 
are staffed in terms of maintaining an ex- 
isting educational program, and are thus 
inadequately staffed when the legislature or 
society places upon the schools the obliga- 
tion for major curriculum change. 

School districts were asked to identify 
the basic problems which they faced in terms 
of the implementation of their NDEA proj- 
ects and their plans for future change. One 
of every six districts felt that it lacked suf- 
ficient help. Three out of eight districts 
reported insufficient funds for in-service 
education or for equipment and materials. 
One of every four districts reported that its 
biggest problem was the improvement of the 
teaching staff; and one of every four re- 
ported the need for local consultants to as- 
sist in the in-service program. 

The tenor of the reports received from 
the school districts indicated that title III 
of the NDEA had served as a stimulus for 
program change and program improvement. 
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However, the reports indicated that this 
stimulus had come at a time when the 
school districts lacked resources to provide 
the necessary in-service education for their 
teaching staffs, and the supply of competent 
teachers was insufficient for their needs. 

Finding: Title III of the National De- 
fense Education Act has strengthened the 
awareness of school districts of the need for 
more effective evaluation procedures. 

Implication: During a period of program 
change, the need for adequate tools to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the changed 
program by obtaining evidence regarding 
improvement and learning places further 
demands on school districts for more ade- 
quate administrative staffs. 

School districts were asked to report the 
nature of the evidence they had collected 
and upon which they based their judgment 
regarding improved learnings on the part of 
students. Professional opinion was the most 
frequently used criterion. Only one of every 
three school districts reported any objective 
evidence such as test data or enrollment fig- 
ures to support their findings. Many ad- 
ministrators reported that existing tests were 
inappropriate for the changed educational 
programs, that the pressure of time upon 
existing staff did not permit adequate eval- 
uation, and that they lacked the funds to 
add staff members for purposes of evalua- 
tion. 

Reports from most of the school district 
administrators showed not only a great need 
for evaluation of their school programs; but 
also considerable evidence that they were 
deeply concerned with the effectiveness of 
instruction, The reports reflected an aware- 
ness that such evaluations were not being 
made, and contained appeals to the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education for as- 
sistance in evaluating their programs with 
more effective and appropriate tests, con- 
sultant assistance, and financial assistance 
in maintaining an adequate staff to admin- 
ister and interpret the data which could be 
collected. 

Finding: Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act has stimulated the change 
to a more highly specialized organization of 
instruction. 

Implication: The infusion of energy and 
money into any area results in a more com- 
plex and a more highly specialized organiza- 
tion, 

School districts were asked to describe the 
organizational change which had taken place 
in their instructional programs. The re- 
sponses of the elementary school districts 
indicated that approximately one of every 
three had fully departmentalized at the sev- 
enth and eighth grade level; and that some 
degree of departmentalization had occurred 
as low as the fourth grade in one of every 20 
school districts. One of every four reported 
that science was taught as a separate sub- 
ject; one of every five reported some type of 
grouping to provide greater individualization 
of instruction; and one of every five em- 
ployed additional teachers to provide for in- 
creased specialization of instruction. 

High school districts reported a similar 
trend toward increased specialization of as- 
signment. One of every seven high school 
districts gave department heads released 
time for administrative duties; 1 of 10 
reported restricting the teaching staff to 
specific areas of science or mathematics; 1 
of 3 reported changes in their practices 
of assigning students to classes; and 1 of 
15 reported employing laboratory assistants 
in science or in foreign language, and grant- 
ing free time to teachers for program prep- 
avation. 

Finding: Title III of the NMEA has so far 
had an overall favorable effect upon other 
subject areas in the school program. 

Implication: Incentive programs for spe- 
cial subject areas are not necessarily dam- 
aging to the school program as a whole. 
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Four favorable comments regarding the 
effect of the NDEA on other subject areas 
were made for each unfavorable comment. 
In order of frequency, the favorable effects 
of the NDEA included (1) the increased use 
of general audiovisual equipment and mate- 
rials; (2) the establishment of a climate of 
recognition for the extent of improvement 
possibilities; (3) the development of tech- 
niques of program appraisal and program 
development in other subject areas; and (4) 
improved cooperation with other school dis- 
tricts, offices of county superintendents of 
schools, and institutions of higher learning. 

The unfavorable effects of the NDEA most 
referred to were overloading the administra- 
tive and supervisory staff; and the feeling 
that money had been taken from other areas 
of the curriculum. There were also some 
references to the creation of staff jealousies 
as a result of selecting certain subject areas. 

In general, however, it was the feeling of 
the school districts in California that the 
National Defense Education Act had been a 
stimulant for program improvement in all 
areas of the school curriculum, and that its 
favorable effects far outweighed any un- 
favorable effects. 

Finding: School districts have recom- 
mended changes in administrative practices 
for title III which are currently being put 
into effect. 

Implication: Continual feedback from 
school districts regarding any service pro- 
gram is essential to the improvement of ad- 
ministrative procedures and to adaptation to 
changed circumstances. 

School districts were asked to recommend 
the changes in administrative practices that 
would be of assistance to them in the de- 
velopment of programs financed under title 
III of the National Defense Education Act. 
Half of the districts responding requested 
that the deadline for submission of projects 
be shifted to the spring. An almost equal 
number requested that the Bureau of Na- 
tional Defense Education Act Administration 
take steps toward revising its manual of 
instructions» One of ten school districts 
stated that the straight 50-50 matching 
should be made more flexible so that the 
poorer school districts might receive the 
benefits they need. 

The California State Department of Educa- 
tion has already responded to the request for 
the spring deadline by establishing April 24, 
1962, as the deadline for applications for the 
1962-63 fiscal year. The manual of instruc- 
tions for the preparation of projects is cur- 
rently under revision and several statewide 
committee meetings will be held to obtain 
the reactions of school districts toward the 
changes proposed. The provision of more 
flexible matching requirements is under 
study. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Participation of a school district in title 
III programs is related directly to the size 
of its administrative staff and inversely to its 
wealth. 

Title III of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act has been successful in California 
in helping school districts to accommodate 
increased student enrollments and improve 
the quality of instruction in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages. 

Title III has stimulated school admin- 
istrators in the State to initiate programs 
of instructional improvement; and the 
equipment and materials provided under 


1 "Manual of Information and Instructions 
Regarding Application for Projects Under 
Title III of National Defense Education Act 
of 1958” (Public Law 864) : “Financial Assist- 
ance for Strengthening Science, Mathe- 
matics, and Modern Foreign Language In- 
struction—Grants for Acquisition of Equip- 
ment, Materials, and Minor Remodeling.” 
Sacramento: California State Department of 
Education, 1959 (revised). 
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title III have acted both as motivation and 
reward to the teachers in the school districts 
involved, Secondary school district admin- 
istrators credit the National Science Founda- 
tion with being the greatest single factor in 
program change. 

Title III has achieved only limited success 
in the development of adequate in-service 
education programs for teachers and the en- 
couragement of effective evaluation pro- 
grams. School districts report that they have 
insufficient funds to employ adequate staff 
for these purposes and are seeking aid either 
from such programs as are represented by the 
National Defense Education Act or programs 
established by the State legislature. 

Title III has stimulated the development 
of more complex and more highly specialized 
instructional programs, which include the 
increased specialization of teachers and 
greater attention to pupil placement. 

Title III has been a favorable influence 
upon the school program as a whole. The 
criticisms regarding additional workload on 
schoo] district staffs are more than counter- 
balanced by the use of ideas, equipment, 
and techniques developed in NDEA sup- 
ported subjects and by the stimulation of 
improved programs in other subject areas. 

The experience of the school districts indi- 
cates that even under the most favorable 
circumstances a minimum of 3 years is 
necessary for curriculum change, and that 
considerably more time is needed if large 
numbers of teachers are involved. 

The total cost of the NDEA title III pro- 
gram in California, including administrative 
costs, consultant and supervisory services, 
and matching funds for equipment and ma- 
terials, has been approximately 90 cents per 
pupil per year. 

Probably the most valuable result of the 
study is that it has proven that small 
amounts of money, when wisely spent as a 
result of careful planning, can effect a sig- 
nificant impact on the educational program 
in a school district and in the State. 


THE KING-ANDERSON BILL 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
these critical times the external pres- 
sures on the very fabric of our existence 
have tempted many to put aside needed 
solutions to problems of great domestic 
importance. Medical aid to the aged is 
such a problem, and such temptation 
can no longer be indulged. 

The King-Anderson bill, now being 
considered by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, is a carefully planned pro- 
gram which supplies us with a heart- 
ening and long overdue solution. I trust 
the committee will give this body an op- 
portunity to cast its vote on this critical 
measure. 

The attempt to legislate some kind of 
medical aid for the aged goes back more 
than a generation to the days of my 
father. It includes all the various health 
insurance proposals, formal and infor- 
mal, that were made by Senator Wagner; 
it includes the several Wagner-Dingell 
bills; it includes the Forand bills; and 
it now includes the King-Anderson bill, 
to which this administration has given 
its unqualified endorsement. 

Opposition to such proposals has al- 
ways come from the same groups, bell- 
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wethered by the ultraconservative lobby 
of the American Medical Association, al- 
though the reasons for such opposition— 
at least its public reasons—have shifted 
from time to time. 

Today we hear loud protests against 
the King-Anderson bill. Some say it is 
a fraud on the public because it does 
not undertake to furnish certain bene- 
fits, and is, therefore, not true medical 
aid to the aged. Yet those same voices 
also opposed the earlier bills which did 
extend those very benefits on the ground 
that too much was being given away and 
in some mysterious way we were so- 
cializing medicine. 

The hypocritical posture of these vest- 
ed interests has been clearly revealed. 
It is time they confessed their true posi- 
tion is against any medical aid on any 
terms to any citizen at any time—al- 
ways excepting, of course, retired gen- 
erals and Members of Congress. Then 
the issue would be joined and laid before 
the public in clear perspective. 

Until that day comes, we must recog- 
nize the opposition for what it is and 
not let it confuse and dissuade us from 
the complete and positive solution that 
the King-Anderson bill represents. 


RESOLUTION CONTINUING APPRO- 
PRIATIONS CARRIED IN THE 
SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, ORDERED CON- 
SIDERED JUNE 14 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 
der tomorrow, after disposition of the 
business on the Speaker’s table, to con- 
sider a resolution continuing appropria- 
tions carried by the second supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1962. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the gentleman from 
Missouri advises me that this is nothing 
more than an ordinary stereotyped pro- 
vision such as we have previously used 
to clean up appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


RESIDUAL OIL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] is recognized 
for 3 hours. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
hour approaches for the fateful delibera- 
tions of this body on a determination of 
national trade policy to meet the great 
challenges of this decade, it is altogether 
appropriate that we focus our attention 
on a particular trade problem of great 
significance to the economy of New Eng- 
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land and the East—and a problem which 
profoundly affects our Nation’s security. 

In March of 1959, President Eisen- 
hower by Executive order imposed man- 
datory controls on the importation of 
crude fuel oil and its products and deriv- 
atives. This was done expressly to aid 
the domestic oil industry and to encour- 
age greater exploration of crude oil in 
this country. It so happened that the 
wording of the order—I believe inadvert- 
ently—brought within the scope of the 
order one particular derivative of crude 
oil which could have no conceivable 
effect upon domestic exploration; that 
is, residual oil, a byproduct of the re- 
fining process which has traditionally 
been sold by domestic producers at a 
cost well below the price of the crude oil 
from which it is derived. It is the black 
tarry substance which is left after all 
valuable oil products have been refined 
from the crude. 

It is, in fact, so unimportant to do- 
mestic producers that through techno- 
logical advances they have succeeded in 
steadily reducing the amount of residual 
oil left from each barrel of crude after 
refining. Many modern refineries have 
so far improved the refining process that 
no residual oil is left after refining. 

It is for this reason that domestic pro- 
duction of residual fuel has steadily de- 
clined. This decline is very much in the 
interest of the domestic fuel oil produc- 
ing industry and the general public be- 
cause as improvements are made in the 
refining process, the consumer benefits 
from an overall lower cost for all oil 
products. 

While this decline has taken place, 
domestic consumption of residual fuel 
oil has remained constant; approxi- 
mately 550 million barrels in 1960 as in 
1950. Even consumption on the east 
coast, which for many reasons must rely 
on residual oil almost exclusively, has 
risen only a few percentage points. 

Since the President’s proclamation in 
March of 1959, domestic drilling and ex- 
ploration have continued to decline. 
While it is difficult to justify from an 
economic standpoint the wisdom of these 
controls insofar as their primary pur- 
pose is concerned, it is impossible to jus- 
tify the wisdom of these controls from 
the point of view of the residual oil 
consumer who has been severely penal- 
ized with needless shortages and in- 
creased costs. 

When the order of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, now the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning, was trans- 
mitted to the President in March of 
1959, few people realized the significance 
of its all-inclusive language. The case 
for allowing free importation of residual 
oil was, in fact, never heard. 

The only conceivable beneficiary of re- 
sidual oil import controls is the domestic 
coal industry which, it is argued, would 
benefit from the elimination of residual 
oil consumption in the United States. 
This argument is entirely fallacious since 
the elimination of all residual oil in the 
United States would not put a single coal 
miner back to work. The imposition of 
controls, however, helps through regu- 
lated marketing systems to inflate the 
price of residual oil and thereby permit 
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higher charges by the barons of the 
coal industry to east coast consumers. 
These controls do no more than encour- 
age excessive profits by the interests 
which control the mines. The elimina- 
tion of all residual oil imports would re- 
sult only in a 3 percent increase in coal 
consumption, which would be more than 
met by increasing the output of existing 
mechanized facilities, 

The coal industry seized upon the 
Presidential Proclamation as an oppor- 
tunity to further its own interests and 
it has staunchly defended the continua- 
tion of these quotas. The industry has 
in fact gone to great extremes including 
placing an extravagant advertisement in 
many newspapers just a few weeks ago 
demanding that the Congress tighten 
controls on imports of crude and residual 
oil. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks the text of the advertisement 
sponsored by the National Coal Policy 
Conference to which many of my col- 
leagues subscribed by authorizing the use 
of their signature in the advertisement, 
along with several other inserts at the 
conclusion of my statement. 

(See exhibit 1, New York Times re- 
print.) 

Mr. CONTE. I am confident that this 
advertisement went well beyond the in- 
tent of many of my colleagues when they 
permitted the use of their name in con- 
nection with a brief and innocuous state- 
ment purporting to maintain a healthy 
domestic fuel industry. This advertise- 
ment went far beyond the point of view 
intended to be expressed by many of 
those who subscribed to the views stated 
in this advertisement. 

Before taking each of these assertions 
and comparing them with the facts, I 
would like it noted for the record that 
this is, in my judgment, a flagrant at- 
tempt to intimidate the Congress at a 
most difficult time. The coal industry 
has seized upon the debate in the Con- 
gress over the President’s trade expan- 
sion program as an opportunity to ad- 
vance its own selfish interests. It is a 
familiar but reprehensible tactic at a 
time when Members of Congress are 
weighing one of the most vital issues to 
come before us in order to determine 
what is truly in the national interest. 
The National Coal Policy Conference has 
blatantly attempted, in a way offensive 
to the democratic process, to blackmail 
the Congress into submitting to their de- 
mands. We in New England do not 
subscribe to such an unenlightened 
approach. 

The analysis of each assertion in this 
advertisement demonstrates its total 
irresponsibility. 

(See exhibit 2, “Congress Speaks,” 
April 9, 1962.) 

Mr. CONTE. I am confident that the 
executives of the National Coal Policy 
Conference will insure that expenditures 
incurred for advertisements of this 
sort—over $7,000 in the New York Times 
alone—will appear in its reports of lobby- 
ing expenditures which must be filed 
with the Congress. 

We in New England cannot afford to 
lavish vast sums of money for expensive 
newspaper advertisements in order to 
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influence the public or the Congress. We 
can merely try to state the facts. Our 
interest is the consumer. Our interest 
is not in enhancing our profits and divi- 
dends. Our interest is in permitting 
New England to compete fairly with the 
rest of the Nation. We ask merely to be 
free from onerous controls which artifi- 
cially support the price of a raw ma- 
terial vitally needed in our economy. 

Over a year ago, the New England 
congressional delegation and the New 
England Council joined in a petition to 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation for a study of the national se- 
curity justification for the continuation 
of controls on residual fuel oil. Over 
100 submissions were made to the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization which 
is required by section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Act to make recommenda- 
tions to the President who is then re- 
quired, based upon these recommenda- 
tions, to either eliminate or reaffirm the 
previous proclamation. Every responsi- 
ble Government agency filed its views 
with the Office of Emergency Planning 
and I am informed that the State De- 
partment and the Defense Department 
among others recommended elimination 
of these controls. I am informed that 
the staff of the Office of Emergency 
Planning also recommended elimination 
of these controls and that tentative con- 
clusions were transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and his staff last January. On 
approximately March 1, formal recom- 
mendations were made to the White 
House. As of this date, however, no 
action has been officially taken. 

I do not know what accounts for 
this delay on the part of the adminis- 
tration. The President has eloquently 
stated his concern for the consumer, even 
to the extent of submitting a special mes- 
sage to the Congress. Yet he has per- 
mitted these costly controls to remain 
in effect—controls which he soundly de- 
nounced as a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—controls which have cost the 
New England economy over $30 million 
a year in increased costs. Again the 
President has eloquently expressed his 
desire for freer trade throughout the 
world. Yet he has permitted to remain 
in effect an unjustified control on im- 
ports which jeopardize our trade rela- 
tions with Venezuela, one of our most 
important allies in this hemisphere. 

The continuation of import controls 
on residual oil is totally inconsistent 
with the most fundamental objectives of 
this administration. 

Mr. Speaker, a very excellent editorial 
from the Boston Herald of April 20, 
1962, points out the inconsistency be- 
tween certain administration policies 
and the continuation of residual oil 
quotas. 

(See exhibit 3, Boston Herald editorial 
of April 20, 1962.) 

Mr. CONTE. We in New England and 
indeed those of us throughout the East 
whose constituents have suffered the 
heavy burdens of artificially inflated fuel 
oil costs these past few years will watch 
with considerable interest the President’s 
decision on the recommendations of the 
Office of Emergency Planning. I dare 
say that his action will have great bear- 
ing upon the reaction of many of us to 
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the President’s request for increased au- 
thority to negotiate a freer trade policy. 

The contradiction between the Presi- 
dent’s trade expansion program and 
continued import restrictions is obvious 
when New England is asked to accept 
for many of its key industries increased 
import competition as to finished prod- 
ucts, yet is being denied free access to 
the raw material essential to the manu- 
facturing process. 

Ironically many of those industries 
which rely most heavily upon residual 
oil are industries which must now com- 
pete in free world markets for the sale 
of their finished products. For example, 
the paper industry has no tariff or quota 
protection. It must sell its newsprint 
in Boston and in New York in open 
competition with Canadian and Euro- 
pean competition. Energy costs in the 
manufacture account for 12 to 15 per- 
cent of the overall cost. Certain New 
England paper manufacturers have been 
denied access to residual oil. Others 
have incurred substantially increased 
costs in purchasing their residual oil 
requirements, One substantial paper 
manufacturer incurred increased costs 
of $100,000 in 1 year because of the in- 
flation in the price of residual oil caused 
by import quotas. This manufacturer is 
one of the largest employers in Maine 
and in the particular year involved, 
1961, operated at a deficit. It is princi- 
pally the differential in energy costs 
which permits Canadian manufacturers 
to undersell New England manufac- 
turers in Boston and New York from $6 
to $12 per ton. It is indeed tragic when 
basic industries which employ thousands 
of our people must pay substantial price 
premiums for essential raw materials 
due to an unjustified and senseless trade 
policy and then compete in open com- 
petition with foreign manufacturers 
which have a substantial advantage in 
reduced energy costs. 

To be effective, a trade policy must be 
consistent. The establishment of a re- 
strictive policy for the supposed benefit 
of the coal regions may, as in this in- 
stance, make it impossible for an Ameri- 
can manufacturer to place his finished 
products in free competition with the 
products of other countries. While we 
may be able to overcome the disadvan- 
tage imposed upon our manufacturers by 
increased labor costs in this country, it 
is difficult to accept the proposition that 
the adverse results of a restrictive trade 
policy on a raw material should make it 
impossible for us to achieve the bene- 
fits of free trade in end products, The 
continuation of the quota program is a 
discriminatory burden on New England 
manufacturers and defeats the objectives 
of the President’s trade expansion pro- 
gram. 

It will be argued by the proponents for 
the continued existence of quotas that 
the price of residual oil in recent months 
has experienced a substantial decline. 

There has in fact been a price decline 
of 20 cents per barrel at cargo or whole- 
sale levels in the last 2months. This has 
been brought about partly by a general 
decline in the price of oil products, partly 
by the substantially enlarged quotas put 
into effect as of April 1 and partly by 
normal seasonal declines. Whether this 
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recent price drop will reach down to the 
consumer level remains to be seen. In 
any event, excess costs for past years 
cannot be retrieved and there is no cer- 
tainty that quotas will not be tightened 
up again with resulting quota-induced 
price increases in the future. The quota 
program as it applies to residual oil is 
wrong in principle. 

The quota system freezes competition 
in the distribution of residual oil; it 
eliminates interfuel competition and 
precludes new distributors from enter- 
ing the fleld. This destruction of com- 
petition and this disruption of normal 
marketing procedures can only mean the 
continuation of artificially high prices in 
excess of world market levels. Even at 
this time following reductions in the 
price of residual oil in the East, there is 
a wide disparity between the price of 
bonded and nonbonded oil according to 
the most current figures of the Office of 
Emergency Planning. That is the dif- 
ference between oil sold in American 
harbors for use in international com- 
merce and residual oil sold in the same 
American harbors for domestic use. 
During recent months, this disparity has 
ranged from 25 to 40 cents per barrel. 
It is the most accurate indication of the 
true cost to the consumer of residual oil 
quotas. One may cite statistics for barge 
prices, posted prices, odd lot prices, and 
depending upon what statistical index is 
used, almost any conclusion can be 
drawn. But the basic difference in cost 
brought about by the quota system is the 
increased price of oil sold under the 
quota from oil sold not under the quota 
in the same location. This increase con- 
tinues to range for New England alone 
in the $25/30 million level according to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and 
the New England Council. 

According to the difference between 
bonded and nonbonded bunker prices for 
ships in November of 1961, the difference 
was 31 cents per barrel. Without im- 
port restrictions, the price level on the 
east coast would have been at least 30 
cents per barrel lower last November ac- 
cording to the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning. The seasonal price decline which 
occurred on March 12 reduced the differ- 
ential to 20 cents per barrel but con- 
sidering that 300 million barrels a year 
are consumed on the east coast, this is 
still an enormous sum. 

The New England Council conducted 
a survey of many manufacturing firms 
and public institutions throughout New 
England. 

Mr. Speaker, a tabulation of a random 
sample of New England consumers with 
the amount of increased costs which 
they have paid in 1961 as a result of the 
imposition of residual oil quotas is in- 
cluded at the conclusion of my remarks. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. CONTE. Also an article dated 
March 26, 1962, which appeared on the 
front page of Barron’s National Business 
and Financial Weekly, underscores the 
great contradiction between residual oil 
quotas and the President’s policy of freer 
trade. 

(See exhibit 5.) 

Mr. CONTE. We do not ask, Mr. 
Speaker, for any preferential treatment 
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in New England. We ask only for the 
opportunity to compete on fair and equal 
terms with the rest of the Nation. We 
do not seek in the forthcoming debate 
over the trade bill to blackmail either 
the President or the Congress into cater- 
ing to our special interests in order to 
gain our support for the President’s 
trade expansion program. Our support 
or our rejection of the President’s bill 
will be based upon our own honest and 
objective evaluation of its merits and 
upon our own assessment of the way in 
which this bill will contribute to the 
overall interests of our domestic econ- 
omy. I must add, however, that the ad- 
ministration of this law, assuming it is 
enacted, will be all important, and it is 
difficult to have confidence in the way in 
which these increased powers will be ad- 
ministered if the handling of the residu- 
al oil matter is a true indication of the 
administration’s attitude toward US. 
trade relations with other free coun- 
tries. It is a poor standard indeed and 
as a matter of conscience and logic, it 
must be rectified. Those of us from 
consuming areas of the country have a 
right to expect and to receive some as- 
surances from the administration that 
we will not be asked to suffer the ad- 
verse effects of a freer trade policy with- 
out similarly enjoying its benefits, that 
we will not be asked to place our finished 
manufactured products in free and open 
competition unless we can similarly pur- 
chase essential raw materials in free and 
open competition. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, there is 
included a copy of the editorial which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
in November of 1961 on this vital subject. 

(See exhibit 6.) 


Exner 1 


[Advertisement from the New York Times, 
Apr. 1, 1962] 


CONGRESS SPEAKS: “SECURE, DEPENDABLE, 
Domestic FurEts VITAL TO Our Na- 
TIONAL WELFARE” 


To our congressional colleagues: A secure 
and dependable domestic fuel supply is 
basic to the continued welfare of our Na- 
tion, to its industrial development, to the 
consuming public, and to the national 
security. 

We must never reach the point where 
fuels produced domestically are insufficient 
for all national needs, including national 
defense production in case of war or other 
emergency. 

As imports of both residual and crude oil 
continue to increase, we become more and 
more dependent on them. Domestic pro- 
duction and transportation facilities for 
both petroleum and coal are thereby weak- 
ened, and the national security is 
endangered. 

These facts are important: 

Total imports of residual oil increased 
from 119 million barrels in 1951 to 235 mil- 
lion barrels in 1961. Imports in 1961 were 
53 million barrels greater than in 1958, the 
last year before controls were started. 

For 6 years there has been no increase in 
domestic crude production, while imports 
of crude and products (except residual) have 
increased by an average of about 50,000 
barrels per day annually since 1956. In 
contrast to static production in the United 
States, crude production in the free world 
outside the United States has increased 50 
percent, and in Russia production has 
doubled. 

Exports of Venezuelan residual oil to the 
United States increased from 170 million bar- 
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rels in 1958 to 208 million barrels in 1960, 
during the years that the import control 
program has been in effect. 

Venezuelan crude oil exports to the 
United States totaled 192 million barre's in 
8 and were up to 200 million barrels in 
1960. 

The posted price of residual oil in cargo 
lots per barrel in Boston Harbor was $2.43 
per barrel in 1958 (immediately prior to con- 
trols), and 62.26 per barrel on March 21, 
1962, after 35 months of import controls. 

Excessive oil imports have caused a signif- 
icant decline in exploration and drilling for 
domestic crude oil. 

Imported residual has increased from the 
equivalent of 45 million tons of competing 
U.S. coal to 55 million tons in 4 years. 
These excessive imports have decreased pro- 
duction and employment in the coal indus- 
try, have reduced railroad revenue from coal 
transportation and are forcing a decline in 
eel stock available for transporting of 
coa 

Reliance for meeting the Nation's fuel re- 
quirements—both for normal economic 
growth and the security of our Nation— 
must never be upon insecure and uncertain 
sources. 

Signed by: 

Senator J. GLENN BEALL, Republican, of 
Maryland; Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Republican, of Utah; Senator QUENTIN N. 
Burpicx, Democrat, of North Dakota; Sena- 
tor JOHN M. Butter, Republican, of Mary- 
land; Senator Ropert C. BYRD, Democrat, of 
West Virginia; Senator Frank CARLSON, Re- 
publican, of Kansas; Senator JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper, Republican, of Kentucky; Senator 
ERNEST GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska; Sen- 
ator Vance Hartke, Democrat, of Indiana; 
Senator Gate W. McGee, Democrat, of Wyo- 
ming; Senator THRUSTON B. MORTON, Re- 
publican, of Kentucky; Senator FRANK E. 
Moss, Democrat, of Utah; Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, Democrat, of West Virginia; Sen- 
ator Jonn G. Tower, Republican, of Texas; 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, Democrat, of 
Texas; Senator Muro R. Loud, Repub- 
lican, of North Dakota; Representative 
Watkins M. Annrrr, Democrat, of Virginia; 
Representative WAYNE AsPINALL, Democrat, 
of Colorado; Representative CLEVELAND M. 
Battey, Democrat, of West Virginia; Repre- 
sentative Howarp H. Baker, Republican, of 
Tennessee; Representative WILLIAM A. 
Barrett, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; Repre- 
sentative Ross Bass, Democrat, of Tennessee; 
Representative WILLIAM G. Bray, Repub- 
lican, of Indiana; Representative DANIEL 
B. Brewster, Democrat, of Maryland; Rep- 
resentative Frank W. BURKE, Democrat, of 
Kentucky; Representative James A. BYRNE, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania; Representative 
FRANK CHELF, Democrat, of Kentucky; Rep- 
resentative J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, Repub- 
lican, of Colorado. 

Representative ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, Re- 
publican, of Illinois; Representative Frank 
M. CLanxk, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; Rep- 
resentative Robert E. Coox, Democrat, of 
Ohio; Representative Jon H. Dent, Demo- 
erat, of Pennsylvania; Representative WIN- 
FIELD K. Denton, Democrat, of Indiana; Rep- 
resentative W. J. Bryan Dorn, Democrat, 
of South Carolina; Representative THOMAS 
N. Downtnc, Democrat, of Virginia; Repre- 
sentative Ep EDMONDSON, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa; Representative CARL. ELLIOTT, Demo- 
crat, of Alabama; Representative ROBERT A. 
Evererr, Democrat, of Tennessee; Representa- 
tive GEORGE H. Fatton, Democrat, of Mary- 
land; Representative Ivor D. Fenton, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania; Representative 
DANIEL J. Froop, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; 
Representative SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, Democrat, 
of Maryland; Representative Epwarp A. Gar- 
Matz, Democrat, of Maryland; Representa- 
tive KATHRYN I. Grananan, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania; Representative KENNETH J. 
Gray, Democrat, of Illinois; Representative 
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WILLIAM J. GREEN, In., Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Representative RALPH R. HARDING, 
Democrat, of Idaho; Representative WAYNE 
L. Hays, Democrat, of Ohio; Representative 
Ken HecHLER, Democrat, of West Virginia; 
Representative ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, Demo- 
crat, of South Carolina; Representative EL- 
mer J. Hottanp, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; 
Representative GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 
Democrat, of Alabama. 

Representative W. R. HULL, JR., Democrat, 
of Missouri; Representative RICHARD H. 
IcHorp, Democrat, of Missouri; Representa- 
tive W. Pat JENNINGS, Democrat, of Virginia; 
Representative THomas F. JOHNSON, Demo- 
crat, of Maryland; Representative CARROLL 
D. Kearns, Republican, of Pennsylvania; 
Representative ELIZABETH KEE, Democrat, of 
West Virginia; Representative Davin S. KING, 
Democrat, of Utah; Representative JoHN C. 
KUNKEL, Republican, of Pennsylvania; Rep- 
resentative RICHARD E. LANKFORD, Democrat, 
of Maryland; Representative ROLAND V. LIB- 
oNATT, Democrat, of Illinois; Representative 
Perer F. Mack, In., Democrat, of Illinois; 
Representative CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, In., 
Republican, of Maryland; Representative 
WILLTAN H. MILLIKEN, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania; Representative WILLIAM E. Mix- 
SHALL, Republican, of Ohio; Representative 
JosEePH M. Montoya, Democrat, of New Mex- 
ico; Representative ARCH A. Moore, JR., Re- 
publican, of West Virginia; Representative 
WILLTAM S. MoorneEap, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Representative THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania; Representative 
THomas G. Morris, Democrat, of New Mexico; 
Representative James H. Morrison, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana; Representative WILLIAM 
H. Narcuer, Democrat, of Kentucky; Repre- 
sentative Roserr N. C. Nix, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania; Representative ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Democrat, of Montana. 

Representative Orro E. PassMAN, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana; Representative CARL D. 
Perkins, Democrat, of Kentucky; Representa- 
RIcHAnůùU H. Porr, Republican, of Virginia; 
Representative MELVIN Price, Democrat, of 
Illinois; Representative GEORGE M. RHODES, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania; Representative 
RALPH J. Rivers, Democrat, of Alaska; Rep- 
resentative WALTER Rocers, Democrat, of 
Texas; Representative RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH, 
Republican, of Indiana; Represenative JoHN 
P. Savior, Republican, of Pennsylvania; 
Representative GEORGE E. SHIPLEY, Democrat, 
of Illinois; Representative EUGENE SILER, Re- 
publican, of Kentucky; Representative JOHN 
M. Stack, JR., Democrat, of West Virginia; 
Representative Howarp W. SMITH, Democrat, 
of Virginia; Representative Brent SPENCE, 
Democrat, of Kentucky; Representative Har- 
LEY O. Sraccers, Democract, of West Vir- 
ginia; Representative Tom STEED, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma; Representative FRANK A. STUB- 
BLEFIELD, Democrat, of Kentucky; Repre- 
sentative HERMAN ToLL, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania; Representative THOR C. ToLLEFSON, 
Republican, of Washington; Representative 
James W. TRIMBLE, Democrat, of Arkansas; 
Representative James E. VAN ZANDT, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania; Representative Fran- 
cis E. WALTER, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; 
Representative JoHN C. Watts, Democrat, of 
Kentucky; Representative J. IRVING WHALLEY, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania; Representative 
Vicrox WICKERSHAM, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa. 

OTHERS IN CONGRESS AGREE 

Personal statements by 110 Members of 
Congress warning of the dangers of excessive 
oll imports to domestic fuels have been 
collected and published in a small brochure 
entitled “Congress Speaks.” Those quoted, 
by permission, represent both Houses of Con- 
gress and both political parties, as do the 
signers of the above letter. Copies may be 
obtained by writing to the National Coal 
Policy Conference, Inc., 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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EXHIBIT 2 


“CONGRESS SPEAKS'’—FULL PAGE AD IN THE 
Times, APRIL 1, 1962 


The $7,000 full page paid advertisement 
in the national edition of the New York 
Times on April Fools Day over the printed 
signatures of a great many Members of the 
House of Representatives and Senate of the 
United States is an affront to the dignity of 
the democratic process. 

This high pressure propaganda release by 
the National Coal Policy Conference appeared 
in the national press just 3 days after Mr. 
Edward A. McDermott, Acting Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning, in his speech 
before the National Coal Policy Conference 
made the following statement relative to the 
study being conducted by his office on the 
question of residual oil imports: “We will 
shortly submit our findings to the President 
and a decision should be forthcoming very 
soon.“ 

The following analysis of the statements 
made in this advertisement is presented 
merely to show the extent of irresponsibility 
of the National Coal Policy Conference and 
not to embarrass the Members of Congress 
whose names appeared under the statement: 

1. “Imports of residual oil increased from 
119 million barrels in 1951 to 235 million 
barrels in 1961.“ 

(The important fact is that the total use 
of residual oil in the United States has in- 
creased less than 10 percent over the last 
12 years. Domestic production is dwindling 
and imports must fill the gap.) 

2. “Imports of crude and products have 
increased by an average of about 50,000 bar- 
rels per day annually since 1956.” 

(The restrictions on residual oil and the 
restrictions on crude oil are entirely different 
problems and completely unrelated to the 
study which has been going on since last 
June by the Office of Emergency Planning.) 

3. “Exports of Venezuelan residual oil to 
the United States increased from 170 million 
barrels in 1958 to 208 million barrels in 
1960.” 

(As pointed out above, as domestic produc- 
tion diminishes each year, exports must fill 
the gap.) 

4. “Venezuelan crude oil exports to the 
United States totaled 192 million barrels in 
1958 and 200 million barrels in 1960.” 

(Again this has absolutely nothing to do 
with the residual oil question. It is a mean- 
ingless statement and is not important to 
the issue before the executive branch.) 

5. “The posted price of residual oil in 
cargo lots in Boston was $2.43 per barrel in 
1958 and $2.26 per barrel in March 1962. 

(Everyone knows that the wholesale price 
of oil products was high during the Suez 
crisis. Oil users also know that as of today, 
they are paying at least 25 cents a barrel 
more than they would if controls were re- 
moved. Actual price for nonquota oil in 
New York Harbor at the present time is $2.21 
per barrel whereas oil under the import pro- 
gram is being sold at $2.47 per barrel.) 

6. “Excessive oil imports have caused a 
significant decline in exploration and drilling 
for domestic crude oil.” 

(Again the big switch away from the 
residual oil question. Residual oil imports 
have no effect one way or the other on ex- 


ploration or drilling in this country.) 

7. “Imported residual has increased from 
the equivalent of 45 million tons of compet- 
ing U.S. coal to 55 million tons in 4 years. 
These excessive imports have decreased pro- 
duction and employment in the coal indus- 
try, have reduced railroad revenue from coal 
transportation and are forcing a decline in 
rolling stock available for transporting of 
coal.” 

(The inference that all residual oil replaces 
coal is absolutely unwarranted, Residual oil 
has been used as fuel as far back as World 
War I and now serves markets which have 
been beyond coal’s reach and markets which 
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they will never be able to serve. It is strange 
indeed that the coal industry should men- 
tion reduced railroad revenue when the 
dieselized railroads represent the largest 
single market loss the coal industry has 
suffered.) 

8. “Reliance for meeting the Nation’s fuel 
requirements—both for normal economic 
growth and the security of our Nation—must 
never be upon insecure and uncertain 
sources.” 

(It is unbelievable that anyone in this 
country would endeavor to characterize our 
Venezuelan neighbors as being an insecure 
and uncertain source for an essential raw 
material, to label our strongest allies in an 
alliance progress as “insecure.” As a matter 
of fact, in times of peace and war, oil sup- 
plies from the Caribbean area have been 
more certain and more secure than any other 
fuel sources. During World War II, Vene- 
zuela kept our fighting forces well supplied 
with fuel and since World War II, there has 
not been a single interruption in the supply 
of residual from Venezuela; whereas there 
have been many long tedious interruptions 
to the supply of coal due to strikes.) 

EXHIBIT 3 
{From the Boston Herald, Apr. 20, 1962] 
Prices, STEEL AND OIL 


The Kennedy administration has declined 
to interfere with a price raising conspiracy 
on residual oil, New England’s prime low cost 
fuel. 

The conspirators are the coal industry, the 
United Mine Workers, and certain coal-carry- 
ing railroads. They want the price of 
residual to stay up high enough to force 
utilities, office and apartment buildings, in- 
dustries, and hospitals to burn coal rather 
than oil. 

These groups persuaded former President 
Eisenhower to set up import quotas on 
residual oil even though domestic oil pro- 
ducers have no interest in this byproduct, 
which sells for less than the cost of the crude 
oil it is derived from. The only purpose 
was to ease the depression in the coal 
States. 

Despite the protests of the New England 
Council, the Oil Users’ Association, and the 
New England Congressmen, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has retained the quota restric- 
tion, although it did lift the quota limitation 
by 10 percent beginning April 1. 

The New England Council has produced 
evidence to show that the slump in coal is 
not due to the competition of residual oil 
and that the quota restriction cannot relieve 
the slump perceptibly. 

If conditions in the coalfields are so 
critical as to the need national help, New 
England stands ready with the rest of the 
Nation to do her share. But New England 
does not want to be assessed above the rest 
of the country for a disorderly project of 
relief that has no promise of success, anyhow. 

After United States Steel raised its prices, 
President Kennedy cited the consequences. 

He saw a billion dollars added to the cost 
of national defense. 

The quotas on residual oil also increase the 
cost of defense, even though well short of a 
billion dollars. Defense installations in New 
England and elsewhere on the east coast are 
having to pay more for fuel. The Navy has 
had to pay more to supply its ships. 

But other Government departments have 
had to meet added costs, and Government 
subsidized ships have had to pay as much 
as 63 cents per barrel more from the same 
dockside spigot as foreign vessels whose 
bounded oil is not subject to import re- 
strictions. 

The President cited the inflationary effect 
of the steel price increase. Is there no in- 
flationary effect when New England has to 
have its already high cost fuel position made 
even more costly? 
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Steel is steel and oll is oil, perhaps, but 
prices are prices whether for steel or oil. So 
is inflation inflation. 

The residual oil quotas must go or hold- 
the-line policies have no meaning. 

EXHIBIT 4 

Dictaphone Corp., Bridgeport, 
81.000. 

Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc., Mont ville, 
Conn., $6,600. 

Snow Flake Canning Co., Brunswick, 
Maine, $11,308.50. 

Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, Maine, 
$340,715. 

Songo Shoe Manufacturing Corp., Port- 
land, Maine, $6,750. 

Keyes Fibre Co., Waterville, Maine, $15,- 
000. 

Bangor Hydro-Electric Co., Bangor, Maine, 
$30,102.10. 

Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass., $58,800. 

Lewis-Shepard, Watertown, Mass., $1,000. 

Davis & Furber Machine Co., North An- 
dover, Mass., $3,875. 

Chase Mills Realty Trust, Watertown, 
Mass., $1,100. 

Crompton & Knowles Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., $1,800. 

Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass., 
$157,725. 

Heald Machine Co., Worcester, 
$2,750. 

Erving Paper Mills, Erving, Mass., 69,000. 

Fitchburg Gas & Electric Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., $2,655. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass., $4,000. 


Conn., 


Mass., 


Revere Sugar Refinery, Charlestown, 
Mass., $65,000. 

Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, 
Mass., $38,500. 

Lawrence Mills, Inc., Lawrence, Mass., 
$44,295.40. 

New England Lime Co., Adams, Mass., 
$32,672. 

Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., 
$20,000. 

Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., Boston, 
Mass., $76,326. 


Tileston & Hollingsworth Co., Boston, 
Mass., $21,401. 
Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 


Public Service Co. of N.H., Manchester, 
N. H., $160,000. 

Nashua-New Hampshire Foundation, 
Nashua, N. H., $15,000, 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., North Rochester, 
N. H., $8,770. 

Monadnock Paper Mills, Inc., Bennington, 
N. H., $15,000. 

A. G. Dewey Co., Enfield, N. H., $7,357. 

Nashua Corp., Nashua, N. H., $8,750. 

Troy Mills, Inc., Troy, N. H., $5,264. 

Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Co., Woon- 
socket, R.I., $1,638. 

Newport Electric Corp., Newport, 
$86,400. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., 
$2,100. 

Central Vermont Public Service Corp., Rut- 
land, Vt., $1,017. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., $1,200. 

Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., 
$1,200. 

Brattleboro Memorial Hospital, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., $721.32. 

Vermont Marble Co., Proctor, Vt., $2,200. 

Mary Fletcher Hospital, Burlington, Vt., 
$3,655. 


RI., 


ExuisiT 5 

[From Barron’s Weekly, Mar. 26, 1962] 
Escape FROM PRINCIPLE—WASHINGTON Is 
MERELY PAYING LIPSERVICE TO FREE TRADE 

To his many admirers among the fourth 
estate, especially those who have read Ma- 
chiavelli’s “The Prince,“ John F. Kennedy 
ranks as one of the greatest living masters 
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of the politician's art. They have watched 
approvingly as the President, in bland disre- 
gard of his campaign promises, proceeded to 
load the Federal bench with Democrats, 
qualified and unqualified alike. They have 
applauded the adroitness with which his 
party, while failing to establish a new De- 
partment of Urban Affairs, simultaneously 
succeeded in making a clever pitch for the 
Negro vote come November. Above all, they 
have been fascinated by the skillful way in 
which the White House, in the effort to 
advance the cause of its foreign trade bill, 
has been jockeying for votes. Last Monday 
to this end it ordered a sharp increase in the 
tariffs on woolen carpets and glass, the bulk 
of which comes from Belgium. Thereby, in 
the apt words of an observer, it won the 
support of 12 States at the expense of only 
one small ally. 

To the practical politician, who places 
nosecounts and rollcalls above principle, 
the price undoubtedly was right. At the 
moment, however, it no longer looks like a 
bargain. To the surprise of Washington, 
which tends to underrate its friends as per- 
sistently as it overrates its foes, the move has 
whipped up a storm of anger in Brussels 
and other European capitals. The Belgian 
Government, indeed, not only has lodged a 
formal protest against what it regards as a 
clear-cut act of bad faith, but also it may 
refuse to ratify the new round of reciprocal 
tariff concessions negotiated between the 
United States and the Common Market. 

Last week's inspired stroke of pragmatism, 
moreover, may lead to painful political con- 
sequences at home. Whatever ground it has 
gained in the handful of favored States, it 
is bound to harden the opposition elsewhere. 
For coming on the heels of equally cynical 
tactics in textiles, the latest episode reflects 
scant credit on the standards—or, rather 
the lack of them—which the administration, 
in the conduct of foreign trade policy, has 
chosen to pursue. It must surely raise grave 
doubts about the wisdom of expanding, as 
provisions in the pending measure would do, 
the already broad powers of the Executive 
in this strategic sphere. Free trade is a noble 
slogan and a worthy national goal. However, 
it cannot cloak with sanctity a bad piece of 
legislation. 

Despite its appealing title A bill to pro- 
mote the general welfare, foreign policy, and 
security of the United States through inter- 
national trade agreements and through ad- 
justment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture and labor, and for other pur- 
poses“ — H.R. 9900 happens to fall into this 
category. In so stating, Barron’s, which can 
cite an unbroken record of editorial opposi- 
tion to protectionism and all its works, is 
well aware that in some respects the measure 
is on the side of the angels. We have no 
quarrel with its efforts to weaken the weasel- 
worded “peril point” provisions and escape 
clauses of the law now on the books, or to 
replenish the President’s nearly exhausted 
authority to negotiate lower tariffs. On 
these scores the bill by and large is seeking 
to carry on in the honorable traditions of 
Cordell Hull. 

Unfortunately, however, its authors have 
not been content with the rich legacy of 
the reciprocal trade agreements. On the 
contrary, in an excess of zeal they have 
sought to endow the executive branch with 
a vast store of new authority. For exam- 
ple, as the Wall Street Journal pointed out 
the other day, in the guise of cushioning 
the impact of tariff cuts, the legislation 
would create a new program of Federal 
assistance, under which, following a White 
House decree, private citizens, companies, 
industries, or States would qualify for “ad- 
justment allowances” of apparently unlim- 
ited duration and amount. The bill, 
furthermore, provides that all Presidential 
determinations “shall be final and conclusive 
and shall not be subject to review by any 
court.” Most startling of all, in a section 
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title “extraordinary relief,” it empowers the 
President both to raise existing tariffs at 
his own discretion, and to levy new ones on 
duty-free goods up to half of their value. 
He also may impose any “other import re- 
strictions * * * as he may determine to 
be in the national interest.” 

Here, of course, is the granddaddy of all 
escape clauses, couched in language vague 
enough to permit the President to do vir- 
tually anything he pleases in the realm of 
foreign trade. In the most prudent of hands 
such untrammelled authority would be 
risky. In the hands of the incumbent, who 
tends to identify the national interest with 
that of his party, the results could be well- 
nigh disastrous. On this score, it might 
be noted, some ominous precedents already 
have been set. Thus, as a Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Kennedy properly de- 
nounced import quotas on crude and re- 
sidual fuel oil as rank discrimination against 
one part of the country, as well as an intol- 
erable burden upon U.S, industry generally. 
However, to judge by his failure to remedy 
the abuse, circumstances evidently alter 
cases, 

Again, in an effort to soften opposition to 
its pending trade bill, the administration has 
gone to extraordinary lengths to discourage 
the import of textiles, notably from Hong 
Kong. Ten days ago, with unprecedented 
harshness, it slapped an embargo on six car- 
goes of cotton goods which, it claims, were 
shipped here in defiance of so-called volun- 
tary quotas. For its pains the White 
House thereby may corral a few reluctant 
southern votes. At the same time, however, 
it has dealt a hard blow to the prosperity 
of one of the few places in all Asia which 
manages to thrive by its own efforts. 

Against political expediency, the foregoing 
suggests, the national interest doesn’t stand 
a Chinaman's chance. The point was under- 
scored last Monday, when the White House, 
invoking the escape clause, ordered increases 
ranging up to 100 percent in the duties on 
woolen carpets and glass. As noted, it hopes 
to win friends and influence people in about 
a dozen strategic States, a result which it 
may or may not have achieved. It has surely 
succeeded in making enemies in other parts 
of the world, notably in Belgium, which sells 
one-fourth of its sheet glass and nearly half 
of its carpet production to the United States. 
What has outraged the Belgians is not merely 
the stiffness of the levies, but also their ob- 
noxious timing. In Geneva, after all, this 
country recently concluded a new reciprocal 
trade pact with the European Economic 
Community, of which Belgium is a charter 
member. To spring higher imposts on the 
EEC right now strikes many Europeans as 
sharp practice, if not an outright breach of 
faith. As a consequence, the fate of the 
Geneva agreement, which must be ratified 
by the various Parliaments, is now in doubt. 
At the least, the U.S. maneuver, far from 
furthering the cause of Western unity, has 
done it a grave disservice. 

In the realm of foreign trade, then, as 
in so many other areas of policymaking, the 
Kennedy administration has fallen short of 
the mark. Why it has failed so signally must 
be left to the judgment of some future, more 
dispassionate, historian. To this observer, 
however, its weakness lies in what others 
persist in regarding as a major source of 
strength, namely, the willingness to sacri- 
fice anything for votes. Political expedi- 
ency—or pragmatism, as it is called now- 
adays—has been known to win elections. 
Good government, however, must rest on 
something more enduring. 


Exner 6 
Way RESTRICT IMPORTS or AN ESSENTIAL 
FUEL? 
Quotas and import restrictions are at best 
clumsy interferences with normal trade prac- 
tices. When they are imposed on products 
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that are in short supply, they make no sense 
at all. A case in point is the quota on 
residual oll imposed in 1959 as part of a 
regulation restricting oil imports in the sup- 
posed interest of national defense. Con- 
siderable confusion has arisen recently from 
the news that Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art L. Udall was considering reducing the 
quota for imports of crude oil, while relax- 
ing, if not removing completely, import 
quotas on residual oil. Why make it more 
difficult to import petroleum at one state of 
refinement while encouraging the importa- 
tion of still another grade? 

The reason for this apparent contradic- 
tion is simple enough. Crude oil is in ample 
supply in the United States, while residual 
oil—the gooey, gelatinous product left over 
at the end of the refining process—is in 
very short supply. Indeed, few American 
refineries have any residual left when refin- 
ing has been completed. Residual oil comes 
almost entirely from Venezuela where, be- 
cause of United States restrictions on im- 
portation of this necessary fuel, surplus re- 
sidual oil is frequently dumped into artificial 
lakes and pits. 

The importance of residual oil to the 
American economy lies in its use as fuel by 
public utility plants, schools, hospitals, 
apartment houses and some manufacturing 
plants—located mostly on the east coast. 
Because of the quota the cost of residual 
oil in the United States is about 39 cents 
above the world price. In cost per energy 
unit, coal and residual oil are not far apart; 
the difference lies in the cost of shipping 
and hauling. Senator Pastore of Rhode Is- 
land explained in a speech in the Senate 
last summer that the transportation cost of 
importing 100,000 barrels of residual oil from 
Venezuela is $17,800, while transportation 
charges for an amount of coal equivalent in 
heating potential is $122,000. It is easy to 
see why Senators from New England are up 
in arms against continuance of the restric- 
tion. 

The principal defender of the restrictions 
is the coal-mining industry and the miners 
it employs. The unemployment of miners 
is attributed to imported residual oil when, 
as is fairly plain to most people, the thing 
which has cost jobs to miners is automa- 
tion. As Senator Pastore pointed out in 
the speech referred to, employment in the 
mining industry declined from 415,582 in 
1950 to 159,100 10 years later—but during 
that decade the amount of residual oil con- 
sumed hardly varied at all. We tend to 
agree with Senator BusH, of Connecticut, 
who said that these quotas on residual oil 
“have not stimulated oil exploration. And 
they have not cured the real cause of un- 
employment in the coalfields. But they 
have done serious economic damage on the 
eastern coast of the United States — and, it 
might be added, to the economy of Vene- 
zuela, which country we need on our side. 

This quota looks like one exercise in 
economic nationalism which we could very 
well do without. Protectionism which 
doesn’t protect anything seems hardly worth 
maintaining. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, first I 
want to commend our distinguished col- 
league from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts for his foresight and his 
obviously careful preparation in con- 
nection with his special order today. 

Mr. Speaker, the stated purpose of 
the Foreign Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
is to stimulate the economic growth of 
the United States by lowering trade bar- 
riers to the mutual benefit of our coun- 
try and its trading partners. 
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The importance of achieving this goal 
cannot be overrated. Our economy is 
not growing nearly as rapidly as that of 
most other industrialized nations of the 
world. The only way to improve this 
situation, without rigid governmental 
planning, is to create additional incen- 
tive through foreign trade. We must 
give our manufacturers the opportunity 
to participate in the economic expansion 
of such areas as the European Common 
Market which has the most dynamic 
growth potential of any region of the 
world. At the same time we must keep 
our Nation competitive by permitting a 
reasonable and growing fiow of imports 
to reach our shores. The Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 is designed to accom- 
plish this purpose. But it can do so 
only if it is passed without crippling 
amendments designed to appease special 
interest groups. For such amendments 
would defeat the very purpose of the act, 
would make our country less competitive, 
and serve notice on the world that when 
there is a conflict between principle and 
expediency we choose expediency. 

The Trade Agreement Expansion Act 
continags all the safeguards contained in 
the existing trade legislation. It con- 
tains a national security clause, peril 
point provisions, as well as an escape 
clause. In addition, the bill provides a 
special adjustment assistance to com- 
panies and brokers who might suffer 
damage from increased import competi- 
tion. 

Thus no justification exists for amend- 
ments to the bill designed to protect 
specific industries. Such amendments 
would only deny the President's flexibil- 
ity which bears so essentially in effective 
trade negotiations. 

One of the most vociferously opposed 
amendments is being suggested by the 
U.S. coal industry and by certain domes- 
tic oil producing groups. This amend- 
ment would: First, require a reduction in 
the present level of residual fuel oil im- 
ports; and, second, would freeze the level 
of oil imports to a rigid formula incorpo- 
rated into the law. 

Domestic oil and coal producers have 
enjoyed protection from unlimited im- 
ports for over 34% years under the na- 
tional security clause of the existing leg- 
islation. Particularly in the case of 
residual fuel oil imports, this restriction 
has caused harm to consumers through- 
out the east coast and especially in New 
England. What is needed is a relaxa- 
tion, or even better, elimination of these 
restrictions, but certainly not an amend- 
ment to tighten it still further and more 
permanently. 

The new trade bill is supposed to im- 
prove the competitiveness of our econ- 
omy and bring about better commercial 
relations with our trading partners 
abroad. The proposed amendments on 
fuel oil and crude oil imports will have 
exactly the opposite effect. This is why 
these amendments must not become part 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my distinguished colleague and af- 
fable neighbor from Brooklyn, Repre- 
sentative Anruso, may be permitted to 
extend his remarks immediately follow- 
ing mine. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, much 
sound reasoning about the necessity for 
removing the restrictive quotas on resid- 
ual oil has been presented here today. 
Rather than attempt to restate or sum- 
marize these arguments, I will just com- 
ment briefly on the topic covered by my 
colleague from Brooklyn, Congressman 
Keocu; that is, the inconsistency that 
exists between the President’s liberal 
trade bill and the continuance of these 
restrictive quotas on residual oil. 

We must all realize, and I think this 
point cannot be overemphasized, that if 
such a bill as this Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 is to accomplish its purpose, it 
cannot be burdened with amendments, 
such as the one being pushed by the U.S. 
coal industry, which will establish arti- 
ficial protection for special interests. 

We of New York, in opposing these re- 
strictive quotas on residual oil, are not 
asking for any such special privilege. On 
the contrary, we are only asking for the 
removal of these special privileges, so 
that New York and New England con- 
sumers will no longer be forced to pay 
this artificially high price for fuel. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend our most 
able and distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts on his address and for 
fighting for a cause that certainly is in 
the best interests of his section of the 
country and, in fact, in the best inter- 
ests of the entire United States. I would 
like to be associated with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank my beloved col- 
league and former Speaker of the House, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FINO. I have listened with great 
interest to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, and I want to associate my- 
self with his remarks. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fino]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I would like to com- 
mend our colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, for the wonderful and 
important work he has done in this area. 
The average consumer of this country 
has too few spokesmen in the House of 
Representatives. Consumers are not or- 
ganized in any type of pressure group 
that I know of. What the gentleman has 
been doing for a number of years now, 
and again here on the floor of the House 
of Representatives today, is to put in 
a plug for the ordinary consumer who 
too often is neglected in the pressure of 
power politics and special interest legis- 
lation today. This question of the im- 
portation of residual fuel oil has come up 
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again and again, and it has always 
seemed strange to me, as it has to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, that the 
restrictions still exist. It is amazing 
that the situation has not been remedied, 
that quotas still exist, and that the forces 
of competition, even in a limited way, 
are not permitted to find their normal 
channels. So, if the gentleman, joined 
by his colleagues who have spoken with 
him on the floor today, can do any good 
in persuading the executive branch of 
the Government and its constituent 
agencies to reconsider the whole prob- 
lem of residual fuel oil importation, then 
indeed a public service will have been 
performed. 

I congratulate our friend from Massa- 
chusetts and commend him for what he 
has done and encourage him to continue 
in this battle. 

Mr. CONTE. I certainly appreciate 
the assistance of the very distinguished 
gentleman from New York, and I recog- 
nize his continual awareness of the prob- 
lems facing the consumers of the 
country. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
my distinguished friend from Massa- 
chusetts for his efforts, his interest, and 
his voice here today. 

It should now be fully obvious that 
time is past due for a decision on resid- 
ual oil. The present restrictions simply 
cannot be justified. Imports are limited 
at a time when domestic production is 
declining. This is a vital commodity 
whose users are faced not only with high 
prices, but the threat of shortage, as a 
result of import restrictions. The entire 
eastern seaboard is affected. In my 
State, in one city, Jacksonville, a public 
utilities department found itself sad- 
dled with an added cost of nearly a half 
million dollars in 1961 as a result of this 
situation. 

For a year, the Office of Emergency 
Planning has been conducting an in- 
vestigation. Certainly by this time every 
possible fact of importance has been 
considered and reconsidered. I believe 
that residual quotas have been an ex- 
pensive experiment benefiting no one, 
and I know it is time for action. 

In Florida, we are both marketers and 
consumers of residual or heavy fuel oil. 
Both of these groups are suffering hard- 
ships. Both are being unjustly penal- 
ized by present-day restrictions. The 
marketers, and this includes many small 
businessmen, are fighting for their lives 
because controls have resulted in a mo- 
nopoly in the hands of a few major 
suppliers. A continuation of high prices 
and declining consumption is in pros- 
pect just as long as the present system 
of import restrictions is continued. A 
great many people—in and out of busi- 
ness—have been hurt by what has taken 
place, but the person who ultimately 
pays the bill is the citizen who buys the 
service or the product which residual oils 
produce. It should not be overlooked in 
this process that present restrictions re- 
sult in increased expenses to the tax- 
payer for the purchases of residual fuel 
oil by the Government; they result in a 
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policy of discrimination by the Govern- 
ment toward its citizens and in a cap- 
tive market for coal on the east coast 
which has not been shown to be bene- 
ficial to the coal industry. 

Mr. CONTE. I certainly appreciate 
the eloquent remarks of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sixes] and his help 
in removing these restrictions. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my colleague 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my distinguished colleague for the 
effort he is making to bring about a 
larger importation of residual fuel oil 
into our Nation and particularly into our 
State and area where it is so desperately 
needed. 

As the gentleman has pointed out, this 
is a question of great interest to our peo- 
ple, and I want to assure him that I join 
with him and will cooperate with him 
in doing everything in my power to make 
sure that a more realistic policy in this 
regard is fixed by Congress and that we 
may be able to supply the great and 
growing needs of our State and our area 
for this indispensable product that is so 
vitally required by our industry and by 
our people. 

Let me assure my gracious, distin- 
guished friend, and very able colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Conte], that I not only commend but 
deeply appreciate his efforts to insure a 
truly adequate supply of residual oil for 
our State, region, and for the Nation. 

Over a period of time now, I have been 
making every possible effort to impress 
upon appropriate Government officials 
the great importance of a revised oil 
import control program which will per- 
mit sufficient supplies at reasonable 
prices of residual oil to meet the dem- 
onstrated need of our industries, our con- 
sumers and our people, including those 
required for the national defense and 
security which, of course, must be para- 
mount. As those conversant with this 
question recall, our efforts to this end 
commenced under the last administra- 
tion, and so far as I am concerned, and 
I am sure this is true of others, my in- 
terest and labors have persisted in this 
administration and are still continuing 
with unabated vigor. 

An important aspect of this situation 
has been the increased price of residual 
oil in New England at times due to the 
uncertainty of the supply. 

As I have repeatedly pointed out, this 
has meant a higher operating cost for 
many New England utilities, manufac- 
turing plants, public institutions, other 
public buildings, hotels and apartment 
houses which in the past amounted in 
one instance to almost $1 million a year 
for a single large utility. 

Obviously, these higher prices must be 
borne ultimately by the public and they 
constitute a competitive disadvantage to 
our industries and uncertainty for our 
workers. 

The New England Council, an organ- 
ization representing approximately 3,000 
businesses, has been vitally concerned, 
deeply interested, and especially vigorous 
and able in its continued campaign for 
suitable solutions. 
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In February 1961, Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall, in authorizing an import 
increase of 100,000 barrels daily, has been 
most helpful in alleviating dangerous 
shortages of residual fuel oil in the New 
England area. 

At that time, my distinguished friend, 
Mr. Conte, as he is doing today, pressed 
for the removal of mandatory restric- 
tions in a communication to President 
Kennedy signed by the entire New Eng- 
land delegation, and I believe that this 
renewed action, designed to seek final 
and more reassuring solutions, is timely 
and deserving of support. 

It is my sincere hope that the De- 
partment and the administration will 
continue to give these vital matters ap- 
propriate study and consideration, inde- 
pendently, if necessary, of the problems 
posed by the Common Market and the 
trade expansion bill, and will move in 
every way necessary to see to it that our 
New England area and our Nation shall 
be assured of an adequate flow of fairly 
priced residual oil to serve our indus- 
tries, our consumers, and our workers. 

I thank my distinguished friend from 
Massachusetts for yielding to me and 
commend him for his excellent state- 
ment on the question as well as upon 
his vigorous campaign. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate what my colleague from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. PHILBIN] has done in the ef- 
fort to eliminate unfair restrictions. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and commend him 
for his untiring efforts in this most 
important need. 

I also desire to associate myself with 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kock] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LIND- 
SAY] on the other side of the aisle insofar 
as consumer interest is concerned. 

I desire to ask a few questions at this 
time pertinent to statements that were 
made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. Iwas fascinated by your very well 
put sentence that the actual imports into 
the northeastern area and the coastal 
area would not result in any greater 
unemployment in the production of coal 
insofar as any increase in residual oil 
imports into this area are concerned. 
Would you amplify that? In other 
words, if we brought in more residual 
fuel oil would there be any lesser employ- 
ment insofar as the coal-producing 
States are concerned? 

Mr.CONTE. No; no one has suggested 
that employment would decrease in the 
coal industry. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I 
might say that in testimony given before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
the President of the United Mine Work- 
ers stated emphatically that not one 
miner had been put to work since the 
imposition of the restrictions on residual 
oil. Also the testimony given by Mr. 
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Decker, head of the petroleum industry, 
revealed that no more people had been 
employed in the petroleum industry since 
imposition of the restrictions on residual 
oil, which indicated that the restrictions 
have not aided the coal miner one bit, 
and it has not aided persons employed 
in the petroleum industry. If the gen- 
tleman will read the testimony on the 
trade bill, he will find those facts are 
borne out. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
his efforts in behalf of the people of 
Massachusetts, and also my good friend 
and colleague, the distinguished Member 
from New York, for the work both are 
doing. I know that the people back 
home will appreciate it greatly. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman. 

In line with what my very able col- 
league has said, if you were to stop com- 
pletely the importation of residual oil, 
not even allowing one barrel to come into 
the United States, this would mean an 
increase in the production of coal of 
about 3 percent, and this increase of 3 
percent would be taken up totally by 
mechanization. So it would not result 
in the reemployment of one single coal 
miner. The only effect it would have 
would be to increase the price of coal and 
increase the price of domestic residual 
oil at the cost of the consumers back in 
New England and on the eastern sea- 
board. 

Mr. CAREY. Is it not also true, inso- 
far as the large utilities are concerned 
and the chief users of all fuels are con- 
cerned, they are not adequately able to 
transfer from one source of energy to 
another without extreme cost insofar 
as their equipment is concerned? It may 
also involve greater problems of air pol- 
lution that we are concerned with now in 
extremely polluted areas, insofar as our 
cities are concerned. This might bring 
into being a greater amount of soot in 
our cities than is now occasioned by those 
users who are using residual oil. I do 
not want to infer that coal is superior to 
oil or that oil is superior to coal with re- 
gard to eventual pollution or lack of 
pollution; however, the changeover they 
are not prepared to do on a minute’s 
notice with a cutoff of this kind and the 
impact that might result. 

Mr. CONTE. The gentleman has 
brought up a very interesting point. 
The problem of coal soot in the air could 
be detrimental to the health and safety 
of the public, and, as a result, something 
would have to be done to control coal 
soot. There is also the matter of trans- 
portation cost. The cost of delivering 
coal by rail to the New England and 
eastern seaboard would be very expensive 
to the consumer. 

Mr, CAREY. I want to speak again 
to the point involving consumer inter- 
ests. The consumer is the one who 
should be concerned. All of us are dedi- 
cated to reducing inflation in this coun- 
try. We know that the only way in 
which the consumer participates in our 
fuel policy is when he buys power he 
is contributing toward the cost of the 
energy that generates that power. The 
more sources of energy available nat- 
urally in the free enterprise system the 
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lower will be the eventual cost. 
Northeast and the eastern seaboard are 
lacking in energy sources. We are im- 
porters of all forms of energy sources 


for the generation of power. We bring 


in gas, we bring in coal, we bring in oil. 
I, for one, am not opposed to the intro- 
duction of more and more forms of ener- 
gy-producing material. I welcome 
atomic energy sources, I welcome coal 
sources, I welcome natural gas sources 
on an economical, feasible basis. As a 
matter of fact, in testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, of 
which I am pleased to be a member, the 
specialists have given testimony that a 
new transmission line for coal-water 
slurry coming into the city of New York, 
transmitted through the States of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, may someday 
be a reality. I favor this; this is fine. 
That is the introduction of a new source 
of energy. 

All of these things will contribute, I 
hope, toward making available lower 
and lower costs to the power-generating 
facilities which can be eventually passed 
on to the consumer. However, if we are 
going to be consistent with the introduc- 
tion of this lower-cost energy system or 
other newer power sources, then I think 
we should also say that we want coal to 
come into the Northeast and reduce our 
costs, and we should also allow to the 
greatest extent possible the iiaportation 
of residual oil, which is again a great 
source of power at an economical rate. 
And, I say this, if we are going to he 
against every device which reduces the 
cost of power, heat, and light to the 
consumer, we might just as well put out 
into the Atlantic Ocean some kind of a 
deterrent which would make the gulf 
stream move away from the coast of 
Long Island or Rhode Island or Massa- 
chusetts, because this tempers our cli- 
mate. If the gulf stream were not as 
close as it is, we would have to burn 
more coal, but I am sure no one would 
suggest that. And, by the same token, 
inasmuch as Venezuela in South America 
is our good neighbor and Venezuela is 
allied with us in trying to help the im- 
pulse of democracy in South America, as 
we did in North America, I think we 
should help Venezuela by generating in 
her economy as many dollars as we can 
by giving her payments for a commodity 
which we can well use. Therefore the 
importation of residual oil from Vene- 
zuela does no violence to our assistance 
program in South America. Now, the 
more Venezuelan oil that comes into the 
Northeast, the lower is going to be the 
eventual cost to the consumer, and 
whether it be the gulf stream or the 
Venezuelan oil flowing into our ports, 
all of these things tend to bring down the 
cost of a vital and necessary fuel for 
light and heat in the New England terri- 
tory, in the Northeast, and all up and 
down the eastern seaboard. 

Just this day we passed the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. I think this is going 
to contribute greatly to the development 
of the Southwest and our great country, 
just as we want development in our area. 
We want to build up every energy source 
available to us. We do not have deep 
reaches of coal veins in New York. We 
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travel through the subways to make our 
living. Therefore we must look else- 
where, and if we do and we look to 
Venezuela for these sources, I think we 
are doing a good thing. We tell the 
South American people that we want 
to buy their residual fuel, we want to 
give them dollars, and this is contribut- 
ing to their economy and to our con- 
sumer economy as well. 

Therefore I think that our broad 
statement should be this, that the 
Northeast, the coast of this Nation, ad- 
mits its dependency on energy segments, 
whether they be in Pennsylvania or 
Ohio or anywhere else in this country, 
for the development of our economy, 
but we do not want to exclude a neigh- 
bor like Venezuela. We do not want 
to say we will buy the oil you produce 
up to 10 percent of your available capac- 
ity. We do not want to put a limitation 
on a good neighbor, and that is what 
we have been doing. 

Mr. Speaker, we are talking about our 
extension into world trade on the most 
viable basis. If we are going to do that 
and say “our door is open; we want to 
compete in the marketplace and we 
want to buy from you, and sell to you, 
because we are a trading nation,” we 
can do so and be consistent with that 
kind of policy. To say that though we 
have the demand and though we have 
the need, we are going to exclude a good 
neighbor from this kind of common trade 
policy, I say in order to be good neigh- 
bors we have to act like good neighbors. 
Therefore, I say throw open the door that 
exists in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Florida, and all of our cities 
on the eastern coast, and say “bring in 
your residual oil; we can use it, we will 
pay you the proper price for it.” 

Mr. Speaker, I say this does no vio- 
lence to the Southwest, and to Okla- 
homa, and Texas, because we know very 
well that this is a market that has to 
be served by domestically produced oil. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we come down to 
the final question: How much? I say 
as much as we can economically buy, and 
as much as they can economically sell. 
This is the opening opportunity for fair 
trade. This is the opening of the Com- 
mon Market. The Common Market is 
just as important in this hemisphere as 
it is in Europe. I say we would do a 
great thing if we moved on that course 
to identify the Common Market between 
Venezuela and the United States, in like 
manner as between Brussels or any other 
point where the Common Market has 
become a matter of discussion and a 
matter of importance. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding at this time to me, and I 
wish to be identified with the gentle- 
an continuing remarks on this sub- 

ect. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CAREY] 
on the fine presentation which he has 
made, and on the cogent arguments that 
the gentleman has made for removing 
these mandatory restrictions. The im- 
portant fact that the gentleman brought 
up in regard to our good friend to the 
south, Venezuela, is critical during these 
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days, and we should do everything we 
can to pump strength into the economy 
of that country and not try to choke 
it off. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am happy to yield to 
my good friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
congratulate my distinguished and able 
colleague, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Conte], on his vigorous 
and persistent leadership in this most 
important subject. 

Mr. Speaker, fuel is important to us 
in New England, where winters are cold 
and heating costs high. Unlike other 
States which produce fuel and champion 
the use of one type or another, accord- 
ing to their production, we, in the 
northeastern section of the United 
States, are consumers of fuel. Like con- 
sumers everywhere, it does not seem 
logical to us that we should be denied 
the product of our choice at reasonable 
prices, 

Because of the high costs of transport- 
ing fuel from producing States to New 
England, residual oil has become the 
most economical fuel for use in many of 
our schools, hospitals, apartment houses, 
and utilities. 

Fortunately for the American oil 
producer, improved refining techniques 
have made it possible to break down 
high-grade American crude into more of 
its higher grade components. Every 
year more refineries produce no residual 
fuel oils at all. 

Unfortunately, because of restrictions 
which prevent our importing the oil nec- 
essary to make up the lag in domestic 
production, the costs of this commodity 
vital to New England have steadily 
increased. 

My constituents keep asking me: 
“Why residual oil restrictions?” I can 
give them only one answer: Residual oil 
restrictions serve as a smokescreen to 
obscure from the unemployed coal miner 
the fact that mechanization is the cause 
of his plight. 

In the last 10 years a quarter of a mil- 
lion miners have lost their jobs, yet coal 
production continues to increase year 
after year. In the 34 months since 
quotas were imposed on residual oil im- 
ports, over 40,000 miners have had to 
leave the mines. Those remaining, how- 
ever, have produced millions more tons 
each year. Today 5 skilled men with 
machines can produce the coal once 
mined by 50. Stripping machines 16 
stories high tear earth from the coal 
seam in hundred-ton bites. Last year 
the Peabody Coal Co., second largest in 
the Nation, began push-button mining 
at Coshocton, Ohio, with the installation 
of a machine which enters the strip 
alone and is operated by a two-man team 
at the controls outside. Significantly, 
the Peabody Co. chalked up another rec- 
ord profit last year. 

The miners and my colleagues from 
the coal-producing States should not be 
deluded that the last job has been lost to 
the machines. Recently, William R. 
Wearly, president of the Joy Manufac- 
turing Co., the world’s largest producer 
of coal mining machinery, reported at 
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the annual stockholders meeting that his 
company has had a 25- to 30-percent in- 
crease in orders for mining machinery 
in the last 4 months. Further, he said 
that new equipment, either planned or 
already in production, can help the coal 
industry cut costs of mining from a 1960 
figure of $2.94 a ton to $1.63 in 1970. My 
colleagues from the coal-producing 
States know where these savings will 
come from. They will come from re- 
placing more miners with machines. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to be re- 
corded as opposing mechanization. Over 
the long pull it can bring benefits to 
workers as well as consumers. We in 
New England know well of the tempo- 
rary hardships it can cause. Heaven 
knows we have been through them all in 
my State. But when it happened, we 
did not ask the Government to help us 
obscure the 20th-century facts of eco- 
nomic life from our workers by passing 
a multimillion-dollar penalty on to the 
citizens of West Virginia. I am not 
against mechanization, but let us face up 
to the facts; mechanization, not residual 
oil, has cost the out-of-work coal miner 
his job. 

It is time for the coal industry to 
demonstrate its pride, self-assurance, and 
self-confidence, to try to do more on its 
own for itself and its own workers’ wel- 
fare. The administration requested 
$57,491,000 for the Bureau of Mines dur- 
ing fiscal year 1963 to finance a program 
with special emphasis on research. Of 
this sum, $7,214,000 is for bituminous 
coal research and $1,042,000 for anthra- 
cite projects. 

This kind of research is carried on by 
industry in other major fields. Still, 
whether or not Government financed, it 
is directed at finding new uses for coal 
and is what is needed to give the industry 
a real shot in the arm. 

I am amazed that the industry does 
not heighten its efforts to justify this 
Government largess by an increase in 
its private research programs—financed 
by its own money. In all history, coal 
mining profits have seldom been higher. 
The same mechanization which has 
cost individual miners their jobs has in- 
creased the profits of the mine operators. 

If the industry, for the ultimate bene- 
fit of all its participants—management, 
labor, and investors—would set up a 
continuing private research activity, 
financed out of profits, by a penny-a- 
ton levy on coal produced in this coun- 
try, it would establish an independent 
non-Government research effort with 
cumulative effects year after year. 

With coal production running well 
over 400 million tons a year in the United 
States, a single penny-a-ton contribu- 
tion, from the industry and for the in- 
dustry, would yield $4 million a year 
for private research into new uses for 
coal. 

It is this kind of a positive look to the 
future, instead of a negative look to the 
past, that provides the best hope for 
returning out-of-work coal miners to 
their jobs. 

It certainly seems reasonable to ask 
the coal industry to contribute addi- 
tional pennies per ton to provide solu- 
tions to its problems. We in the New 
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England States are paying millions of 
dollars every year in inflated costs of 

residual oil because of restrictions which 
do not help the coal miner and serve only 
camouflage the true cause of his prob- 
em. 

As the Speaker of the House so aptly 
put it on last August 30: 

The brunt of the economic burden of re- 
stricted residual oil imports falls on New 
England. 

New England right now finds within its 
boundaries 27 areas of substantial unem- 
ployment. This is a greater number of 
economically depressed areas than can be 
found in any comparable region of the Na- 
tion, including West Virginia. It is ridicu- 
lous for us to talk of helping depressed areas 
recover and at the same time impose on 
other equally distressed areas inequitable 
burdens and penalties which help no one. 

One of the simplest ways to help dis- 
tressed areas in New England is to end re- 
strictions on fuel oll imports, the only prac- 
tical source of much of our energy needs. 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Maine. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] and to com- 
mend him for them. The State of 
Maine has a vital stake in removing 
these restrictions on residual importa- 
tions from the standpoint of lowering the 
cost of fuel oil in my State. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to express my in- 
terest and concern on the question of 
residual oil quotas in the United States. 

The maintaining of import quotas on 
residual oil is inconsistent with the 
pending Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
which is designed to encourage freer 
trade among the nations of the free 
world, 

Over the years the net results of these 
quotas has only resulted in higher prices 
on oil and other types of fuel in our 
New England area and particularly in 
my State of Maine, while serving to 
impair relations with Latin America. 

There are a number of serious miscon- 
ceptions about residual oilimports. For 
instance, there is a notion that im- 
portation of residual fuels hurt American 
refineries. This is not true; the yield 
of residual fuel from crude oil run 
through American refineries is approxi- 
mately 10 percent and getting less each 
year. Some refineries using high grade 
American crude oil produce no residual 
oil whatsoever. 

Since 1959 when imports of crude oil 
were restricted, costs per barrel to oil 
users along the Eastern seaboard have 
increased substantially. 

Maine families resent having to pay 
higher prices for oil and electricity as a 
result of this restriction against residual 
oil imports. 

Maine manufacturing firms also are 
hurt; for example, one Maine paper 
manufacturer pays 30 percent more for 
fuel than a nearby Canadian competitor. 

I think continuation of these residual 
oil restrictions are unnecessary and 
unwise. I hope the President will agree. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CONTE. I would be glad to yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, foreign 
trade is a vital part of our economy. 
At present we are exporting goods at 
an annual rate of about $21 billion. This 
is an all-time record, and according to 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics it 
provides jobs for over 3.1 million Amer- 
icans. 

New York State has a very significant 
stake in this trade. We export at the 
rate of about $1.5 billion annually, or 
nearly 10 percent of the Nation's total 
exports. In manufactured goods New 
York State exports are ahead of any 
other State in the Union. 

U.S. access to our foreign markets, 
many of which are growing at a fast 
rate, is becoming more vital for our in- 
dustries, farmers, and workers than ever 
before in our history. 

Exports are only one side of the for- 
eign trade coin, however. The other 
consists of imports. Unless we permit 
sufficient flow of foreign goods to come 
into our country, foreign nations will be 
neither able nor willing to purchase our 
goods. 

The domestic production of residual 
fuel oil has been declining for many 
years, so that imports are merely filling 
the gap between domestic supply and 
demand. Coal is only very slightly af- 
fected by these imports, since the great 
bulk of residual fuel oil is consumed in 
plants, apartment buildings, hospitals, 
and schools which are not equipped to 
use any other fuel. Less than 2 percent 
of total U.S. coal production competes 
directly with imported fuel oil. Yet 
there is currently a campaign designed 
to restrict still further the importation 
of residual fuel oil. 

The U.S. east coast is seriously af- 
fected by import restrictions on residual 
fuel oil, and as a representative of New 
York State I have a natural concern in 
this area. 

For the information of the Congress 
as well as all of those who share my con- 
cern in this matter, I include at this 
point in the Recor the following series 
of questions and answers on residual 
fuel oil imports as presented by the In- 
dependent Fuel Oil Marketers of Amer- 
ica, Inc.: 

1. Question. Is residual fuel oil an es- 
sential product? 

Answer. It certainly is along the U.S. 
east coast, which accounts for 60 percent 
of the total U.S. consumption of this product. 
It supplies about 30 percent of our industrial 
fuel needs, 15 percent of all electric utility 
fuel needs, and heats the bulk of all apart- 
ment houses and public buildings along the 
eastern seaboard. 

2. Question. Are residual fuel oil imports 
necessary? 

Answer. Yes, because domestic production 
of this product east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains is steadily and irrevocably declining. 
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In 1950 it still amounted to 840,000 barrels 
daily, by 1955 it had declined to 794,000 bar- 
rels daily, and in 1960 it was down to just 
628,000 barrels daily. Hence, the demand 
for this product must be filled to an ever- 
increasing degree from abroad. 

8. Question. Is the decline in the do- 
mestic production of residual fuel oil due 
to imports? 

Answer. No, because domestic refiners re- 
gard residual fuel oil as an accidental by- 
product falling off in the process of pro- 
ducing gasoline, kerosene and distillate oil. 
Since the sales price of residual fuel oil 
lies below that of the crude oll from which 
it is made, refiners are continuously engaged 
in reducing the yield of this product in order 
to get more of the higher-value products out 
of each barrel of crude oil. Thus at the 
U.S. gulf coast the yield of residual oil is 
now only 7 percent, compared to 17 percent 
10 years ago. 

4. Question. Would the abolition of im- 
ports restrictions on residual fuel oil not in- 
terfere with the Government’s stated pur- 
pose for restricting crude oil imports? 

Answer. No. The supply of domestic 
crude oil is currently in excess of demand. 
Hence, each barrel of imported crude oil 
displaces a barrel of domestic crude oil. 
This is why the Government has restricted 
the importation of foreign crude oil. By 
contrast, domestic residual fuel oil is in 
short supply. Foreign residual fuel oil 
therefore supplements domestic residual oil 
output but does not supplant it. 

5. Question. Does imported residual fuel 
oil seriously threaten the U.S. coal industry? 

Answer. No. The great bulk of U.S. coal 
sales takes place in inland areas, not reach- 
able by imported fuel oil. In this market 
coal reaps the benefit of declining domestic 
production of residual fuel oil. But even 
on the east coast direct competition between 
coal and residual oil is limited to a relatively 
small number of utilities with firing facili- 
ties for both fuels. The U.S. Oil Imports 
Administrator has estimated that only about 
6 million tons of coal—1.5 percent of total 
U.S. coal production—are currently in direct 
competition with residual fuel oil on the 
east coast. 

6. Question. What are the causes of the 
chronic unemployment in the U.S. coal in- 
dustry? 

Answer. Primarily, technology. The aver- 
age productivity per mine worker has risen 
steadily from about 6 tons per day in 1948 
to 13 tons in 1960. Other factors are the 
loss of coal to natural gas in space heating 
and to diesel oil as a railroad fuel. 

7. Question. Recognizing that the imports 
restrictions work a hardship on all residual 
fuel oil marketers on the east coast are these 
restrictions at least equitably administered 
among all affected marketers? 

Answer. No. The existing regulations dis- 
criminate against most independent mar- 
keters by making them captives of one or 
two major-company suppliers. 

8. Question. How is this done? 

Answer. The Government has decreed, in 
effect, that any marketer who in 1957 (2 
years before the restrictions went into effect 
happened to have brought imported residual 
oil into the United States through another 
company instead of buying it directly off- 
shore, is forever tied for that portion of his 
imports to that other company. 

9. Question. How should the imports reg- 
ulations be changed pending their eventual 
complete elimination? 

Answer. They should be changed in such 
a way as to restore as far as possible the 
previously existing relationship between buy- 
ers and sellers of this commodity, This 
should be done by revising current regula- 
tions and the Independent Fuel Oil Market- 
ers of America, Inc., is presently studying 
this problem. This would suitably distribute 
the import allocation among all marketers 
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instead of concentrating two-thirds of the 
total in three companies as is now the case, 
thereby creating a monopoly cartel. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am delighted to yield 
to my good friend from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to also congratulate my colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Conte] on his leadership in this impor- 
tant field. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to express my in- 
terest in the question of residual oil 
quotas in the United States. 

In view of recent developments in the 
administration of the quota system on 
residual oil one might wonder why there 
should be any controls at all. 

In a letter to Senator SAL TONSTALL, of 
Massachusetts, dated February 20, 1962, 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, special assistant to 
the President, stated that President Ken- 
nedy had asked the Secretary of the In- 
terior to maintain a close watch over 
stocks of residual oil to guard against 
shortages and increased prices. 

On March 17, 1962, Mr. O’Brien, in 
a letter to the Speaker of the House, had 
this to say about the amount of oil to 
be allowed in for the 12-month period 
ending March 31, 1963: 

As you know the Department of the In- 
terior has announced increased allocations 
for next year. The maximum level of 507,000 
barrels a day is viewed by representatives of 
all segments of the domestic industry, both 
suppliers and consumers, as adequate. This, 
together with existing stock levels, provides 
assurance that consumers will be able to 
obtain all of the supplies that they require, 
while at the same time a balance is main- 
tained between domestic and off-shore 
sources of this strategic commodity, 


I am informed that the level of 507,000 
barrels per day is indeed adequate and 
that the cargo price of this oil has 
dropped 20 cents per barrel on the east 
coast. If this price drop is passed along 
to the ultimate consumer, it will go a 
long way but not all of the way toward 
putting the price where it ought to be. 

It is only logical then to ask: “Why 
controls at all?“ They make fuel plan- 
ning and buying uncertain; they irritate 
our best friend in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress; they create abnormalities in mar- 
keting or oil; they do not protect the 
national security; they are inconsistent 
with the trade expansion policy being 
fostered by the administration; and they 
do not help anyone including the un- 
employed coal miners. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield the floor to the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Conte] for making this time available to 
all of us who are interested and vitally 
affected in this important problem of 
lifting the restrictions on the importa- 
tion of residual oil. He has been and 
continues to be a vigorous leader in this 
struggle to provide competitive fuel and 
fair prices for consumers of this coun- 
try. I compliment him and congratu- 
late him on his fine effort. Together 
I am confident that we shall be success- 
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ful. I assure the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that in Florida we join in the 
efforts of Massachusetts, and many other 
States to eliminate this discriminatory 
practice of import restrictions on resid- 
ual oil. 

President Eisenhower in March of 
1959 imposed these restrictions on the 
basis that excessive importation of crude 
oil and residual oil was threatening the 
existence of this country’s petroleum in- 
dustry and that this would adversely 
affect the country’s national defense and 
security. Since this domestic industry is, 
however, unwilling to produce sufficient 
quantities of this product to meet the 
demand, the only conclusion one can 
reach is that imports of residual oil can 
have little effect on either the health or 
vigor of the petroleum industry in the 
United States. 

The restriction of imports of residual 
oil adversely affects foreign relations and 
is a factor in our struggle against com- 
munism. It is contrary to the policy of 
this administration’s plan to bolster the 
social and economic development of 
South America to restrict purchases of 
residual oil which, in the case of Vene- 
zuela, is a major part of the economy of 
that country. Residual oil has been in 
short supply since the 1930’s and the im- 
port restrictions are forcing users to pay 
inflationary prices. 

Since the imposition of these controls 
in 1959, two things have been happen- 
ing. Because of the quota system which 
sets the total amount of residual oil that 
can be imported, the amount of imports 
is so close to the demand that there is 
a continuing tendency to raise prices. 
The increase of prices of residual oil in 
the middle 1960's is directly attributable 
to this condition. 

The other situation which has become 
very serious for the consumer is that 
competition between oil companies has 
virtually been eliminated, due to the 
concentration of oil-import quotas in 
the hands of a few major suppliers, and 
even the latter are against this arbi- 
trary allocation of business volume by 
the Government. Companies who desire 
to take on new customers find them- 
selves in an almost impossible situation; 
that of having a demand for extension 
of their services without the fuel 
capability of providing it. 

These matters are especially impor- 
tant to the residents of the State of 
Florida. Our people and our industries 
are almost completely dependent upon 
residual fuel oil. We have no coal de- 
posits. Waterpower is not available. 
While natural gas is used when avail- 
able, oil is the primary source of energy. 
Florida Power & Light Co., an elec- 
tric utility serving over 750,000 custom- 
ers in the State of Florida which is 
better than 40 percent of the State’s 
consumer-family population in 1960 
used 5,786,837 barrels of residual fuel 
oil and 7,249,006 equivalent barrels of 
natural gas for the generation of 
electricity. It is estimated that their 
total use for this year will be 20 
percent greater than that. This is 
due for one reason, to the tremendous 
growth of the State which has jumped 
from the 20th to the 10th most populous 
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State in the Nation. The company’s 
concern about the adequacy of fuel sup- 
ply in the near future is aggravated each 
day the existing controls are kept on the 
books; the residents of Florida at the 
same time, because of electricity costs, 
have a legitimate interest in the amount 
of fuel which is being supplied for the 
generation of electricity. 

The Office of Emergency Planning for 
more than a year has had under study, 
the question of lifting these restrictions. 
I trust a favorable decision will be forth- 
coming soon. It is hoped that the 
spirited debate we will witness within 
the next several weeks on the adminis- 
tration’s trade program will have a salu- 
tary effect on this current study. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to compliment the 
able gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] for the very powerful statement 
he has made here on the floor of the 
House against this mandatory restric- 
tion on residual oil. Certainly he knows, 
more than I or others who do not have 
the opportunity to serve on the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, the importance 
of our relations with our good neighbors 
to the south, especially Venezuela, and 
what these restrictions are doing to them 
economically. It is not helping anyone 
in the United States, it is not helping 
our coal producers, it is not helping our 
domestic oil producers, and it does hurt 
our relations with Venezuela. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. Because of our policy 
we are forcing these people to seek oil 
alliances in other areas of the world. 
This is all wet, this is all wrong. If they 
are going to seek any kind of alliances 
it ought to be with our own people and 
we ought to be able to provide a program 
that does not drive Venezuelans and 
others in South America to the oil-pro- 
ducing countries of the Middle East, or 
to the Russians, or somewhere else. We 
ought to be able to resolve that problem 
among ourselves. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
glad that our colleague from Florida has 
brought up this point. There does exist 
in the world today a petroleum offensive. 
There is a war of oil on. Unfortunately 
the initiative in this war has gone over 
to the side of tyranny, the Russian oil 
offensive. I should hope that we would 
respond as we always have in the past, 
and initiate within our governmental 
circles where we have the responsibility, 
and in the Congress, some sort of a 
counteroffensive; a dynamic counter- 
offensive, to show that we can mobilize 
our power resources to take the lead in 
this hemisphere and declare an open- 
door policy with regard to oil. 

In that way our friends, at least in 
South America and other portions of the 
world, will not be driven into the Soviet 
orbit so far as this is concerned. 

I am proud and glad that the gentle- 
man from Florida raised this point about 
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the very, very potent Russian offensive 
in petroleum that is going on today. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my colleague 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a statement entitled 
“Request for Elimination of Restrictions 
on the Import of Residual Oil,” filed with 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion by the New England Council, the 
Oil Users Association, and the American 
Public Power Association. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, first may I 
express to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Conte] my appreciation 
of all the efforts he has made in refer- 
ence to this very, very important subject 
matter dealing with the importation of 
residual fuel oil. 

For some period of time my colleague 
has worked unselfishly on this subject 
matter and has left no stone unturned in 
order to concentrate attention on this 
subject that is vital to us especially in 
New England and the eastern areas. 

I want to associate myself, too, with 
the remarks of those who have preceded 
me here today, the gentleman from New 
York, the gentleman from Florida, and 
my colleagues from Massachusetts and 
the other New England States, in sup- 
port of this special order that has been 
allotted here today to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] in or- 
der that we may be availed of some op- 
portunity to make our statements in 
reference to this important subject. 

Three years of residual quotas have 
proven conclusively that controls of this 
sort cannot benefit the unemployed coal 
miner. Nobody questions the vital im- 
portance of solving the unemployment 
problem in the Nation’s coal mining re- 
gions but everyone should agree that the 
problem should be solved in a construc- 
tive and effective way. Public Law 87-27 
passed by the 87th Congress on May 1, 
1961, provides for the following: $100 
million for loans for public facilities, $75 
million for grants for public facilities, 
$4,500,000 annually for technical as- 
sistance to depressed areas, $4,500,000 
annually for training of unemployed 
workers, and $10 million annually for 
retraining and subsistence payments. 

The cost of this program is being 
shared by the whole Nation including 
the residual oil users on the east coast 
who must also bear the cost of restric- 
tion program. 

In an effort to create new markets for 
coal, the Bureau of Mines in the Depart- 
ment of Interior has an annual appro- 
priation of $7,750,000 in 1961 and has an 
estimated budget of $8,168,000 for fiscal 
year 1962 for coal research. In addition 
to this, the Federal Coal Research Act 
created the Office of Coal Research, also 
in the Department of Interior, to develop 
new and more efficient methods of min- 
ing, preparing, and utilizing coal. This 
is essentially an attempt to deal with 
coal’s short-range problems. At the 
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same time, the Bureau of Mines is con- 
centrating on long-range research. The 
cost of both of these programs is being 
borne nationally and contracts have re- 
cently been let under these appropria- 
tions. 

Perhaps the most constructive ap- 
proach to a sound economic solution to 
unemployment was advanced by the 
President. He transmitted to Congress 
a new manpower development training 
program, now Public Law 87-415, to train 
or retrain several hundred thousand 
workers in new occupational skills. This 
program is to extend over a 4-year pe- 
riod in order to retrain workers with 
skills made obsolete by automation and 
industrial changes. The unemployed 
will be taught the new skills which new 
processes demand. The President said 
this was a positive answer to the chal- 
lenge of technology. 

The coal industry has falsely labeled 
imported residual oil as being a waste 
product dumped on the American mar- 
ket at predatory prices. Unlike Ameri- 
can crude most Venezuelan crudes are 
particularly adapted to the production 
of residual oil. When Venezuela crudes 
are refined they get a 50-percent yield of 
residual oil as compared with a 6-per- 
cent yield for American crudes from 
Texa» and Louisiana. With a product 
mix which is over 50 percent residual it 
is a gross error to label this product as 
a waste product. It is also an error to 
infer that it is dumped on the market at 
a loss. No refiner could afford to sell 
50 percent of his output at a loss. Fur- 
thermore, Caribbean refiners ship this 
product to Europe, Africa, and Canada 
and the price free on board the Carib- 
bean is the same regardless of destina- 
tion. 


One might also seriously question what 
the coal industry means by predatory 
pricing. There is only one way in which 
any product can be sold and that is at 
a competitive price, This applies to coal 
just as well as it does to oil or gas. If 
residual oil marketers did not meet com- 
petitive prices in the geographical areas 
where they are able to they would not 
be abie to sell their product. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Venezuelan residual at the 
point of origin is more expensive than 
domestic coal at the mine. 

It is only the fact that oil is easier to 
transport and handle that it is able to 
compete with coal. This is why coal 
has never been able to make any signif- 
icant inroads in the heavy fuel market 
in such areas as Florida, the west coast 
and some parts of New England. As 
the transportation and handling factor 
becomes more acute, it is perfectly rea- 
sonable to assume that in other areas of 
the country residual and coal will become 
closer in price. 

Three years of quota restrictions on 
residual have proven that they are of no 
benefit to the bituminous coal industry. 
During this period manipulation of the 
quota has caused oil prices to go way up 
and down and in neither circumstance 
has coal benefited or been hurt nor has 
it been demonstrated that coal employ- 
ment has been affected one way or the 
other. During this period the GSA 
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right here in Washington has paid as 
high as $2.40 a barrel and as low as $2.03. 
They have not burned any more oil or 
any coal. They just have paid out more 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Speaker, the policy of limiting the 
import of residual fuel oil through re- 
strictive quotas never had any justifica- 
tion in fact. On March 10, 1959, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower issued a proclamation 
cutting down imports of all oil, including 
residual oil which is used by industries, 
government installations, hospitals, 
schools, office buildings, apartment 
houses, and housing projects. 

What was the motivation for this 
drastic action? 

The U.S. Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization claimed that imports of 
crude and residual oil were threatening 
the national security by discouraging 
domestic oil production, exploration, and 
development. There would not be suffi- 
cient domestic oil reserves available in 
time of national emergency. 

This blanket order conveniently 
ignored the distinction between residual 
oil and other types produced in this 
country. Since residual oil is the least 
profitable product of the refining process, 
American refineries are not interested 
in producing this low-cost fuel oil which 
is essential and on an increasing scale, 
to meet the industrial and the human 
needs of the eastern part of the United 
States. 

Furthermore, in the event of an ex- 
tended national emergency, and imports 
were unavailable, the Government could 
order domestic refiners to make up the 
deficit in supply by producing more 
residual oil. 

With or without quotas, domestic pro- 
duction of residual fuel oil, a byproduct 
of the refining process, has steadily de- 
clined from 31 percent of each barrel of 
crude oil in 1930; to 20 percent in 1950; 
and 10 percent in 1961. Therefore, all 
the arguments in support of quotas fail 
for lack of substance. 

What then is behind the organized 
and persistent campaign to place artifi- 
cial restrictions on the import of this 
fuel which is vital to the economic 
growth of the east coast? 

It is an irrational and desperate effort 
on the part of coal-mining interests to 
turn back the clock and force residual 
oil users to convert their facilities to coal. 
Even those users who succumbed to pres- 
sures which verge on economic black- 
mail, would prefer gas or other fuels. 
Coal, therefore, cannot displace residual 
oil. This obstruction to progress reminds 
me of the harnessmakers who tried to 
stop public acceptance of the automobile 
as a more efficient means of private 
transportation, because it was ruining 
their business. 

Declining employment in the coal- 
mining industry is not due solely to the 
disappearance of the coal monopoly, as 
other abundant and cheaper fuels took 
over many of its markets. Mechaniza- 
tion in the coal industry has displaced 
many more miners. 

Employment in the mines dropped 
from 442,000 in 1948 to 174,000 in 1961. 
During the same period, output per man 
has increased from 6.43 tons to 12.12 
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tons per day. In the last 10 years more 
than a quarter of a million men have 
left the industry, but the output of those 
who remained has doubled. 

We in the New England States under- 
stand and sympathize with the unem- 
ployed coal miners and the depressed 
economies of the coal-mining States. 
We went through a similar experience 
ourselves when so many of our textile 
mills closed down or moved away. We 
did not seek scapegoats for our troubles, 
but applied ourselves to the task of at- 
tracting or building replacement indus- 
tries. The problems of the coal-mining 
areas merit Federal attention and as- 
sistance to bring about those adjust- 
ments that will revive the economies of 
those areas. In this you will have the 
encouragement and support of Members 
from the east coast States. 

Meanwhile, we counsel you to aban- 
don this negative effort to restrict the 
imports of residual oil, that is based on 
the frustrated and aggressive attitude 
that “If you won't use coal we'll make it 
difficult for you to get an adequate sup- 
ply of any other energy-producing fuel.” 

Let us face it. This squeeze play is 
bound to fail. It would not put a single 
unemployed coal miner back in a job 
that has vanished, It can only hurt 
many other Americans and for no justi- 
fiable reason. 

Any way you look at it, restrictions 
on the imports of residual oil serve no 
useful purpose. The coal mining lobby 
is doing a disservice to the Nation by 
trying to block change and progress. 

Import quotas on residual fuel oil 
hamper economic growth and must be 
removed. 

REQUEST ron ELIMINATION OF RESTRICTIONS 
ON THE IMPORT OF RESIDUAL OIL 
(Filed with Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization by the New England Council, 
the Oil Users Association, and American 

Public Power Association) 

The New England Council, the Oil Users 
Association, and the American Public Power 
Association respectfully request the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization to inter- 
cede with the President of the United States 
to rescind the residual oil provisions of the 
Presidential proclamation of 1959, under 
which imports of residual fuel oils are 
sharply restricted. 

In support of this request, we submit the 
following facts and figures which we believe 
will prove conclusively that: (1) the restric- 
tions on residual oil and the restrictions on 
crude oil are entirely different, insofar as 
the national security is concerned; (2) the 
inclusion of residual oil in the oil import 
program does not serve the intent of the 
program; (3) while demand for residual oll 
is slightly higher, the supply is dwindling 
in the United States because residual is un- 
economic for U.S. refiners to produce; (4) 
reduction in residual oil imports are not in 
the best interests of national security but 
do, in fact, have the opposite effect; (5) 
current restrictions on residual oil imports 
work a hardship on major east coast indus- 
try, on public agencies and institutions, and 
on millions of private citizens in eastern 
coastal areas, By blocking normal competi- 
tive processes, they take millions of dollars 
out of the pocketbooks of U.S. consumers; 
(6) artificially induced high prices on resid- 
ual oil in using areas result in placing much 
of east coast industry at a competitive dis- 
advantage with other geographical areas and 
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in world markets; (7) residual oil imports 
do not offer injurious competition to the 
domestic petroleum industry, nor have they 
been responsible for the depressive effects 
in the bituminous coal industry; and (8) 
the program is inflationary. Moreover, it 
retards economic growth. 

In addition, we believe that reductions of 
residual oil imports cause unnecessary hard- 
ship to oil-producing Latin American neigh- 
bors and, therefore, are inconsistent with 
the administration’s policies of inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation. 


BACKGROUND OF THE RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 
IMPORT PROGRAM 


At the request of the OCDM, President 
Eisenhower issued a proclamation on March 
10, 1959, which sharply restricted the im- 
ports of crude oil and its derivatives. 

The reasons given were that (1) demand 
for petroleum products were increasing at 
a substantially greater rate than were the 
domestic reserves of oil, (2) the interests 
of national defense required that further 
exploration for oil in this country should 
be stimulated, and (3) excessive imports 
of crude oil from Latin America offered dam- 
aging competition to the domestic oil 
industry. 

No mention was made of the competition 
with the bituminous coal industry, but it 
is believed that this was an important factor 
in the OCDM and presidential actions. 
This was substantiated in hearings con- 
ducted by the Interior Department early 
this year. 

Included in these restrictions were resid- 
ual fuel oil as a derivative of crude, de- 
spite the fact that, due to U.S. efficiency 
in refining, residual oll is only a small per- 
centage of American production and is in- 
adequate to supply domestic needs. 

The effects have been to place residual 
oil supplies below demand, increase prices 
to the American consumer (even while 
world prices of residual have been drop- 
ping), and place industry, institutions, 
apartment houses, and small users at a 
serious disadvantage since they lack the 
long-term contracts of larger users. 


EAST COAST DEPENDENCE ON RESIDUAL OIL 


For many years, residual oil has been the 
principal fuel of most east coast industry. 
It has also been the principal fuel of apart- 
ment houses, hospitals and public buildings. 
Industrial power units and building heat- 
ing units have been built around this fuel 
and cannot be changed to other fuels, or 
where they can, only at prohibitive costs. 

The reasons for this are clear. The deliv- 
vered prices of coal to these areas are far 
higher than the price of residual oil, because 
of high shipping costs of coal. 

For example, many industrial areas of the 
country cannot use coal economically. The 
logistics of coal to most of New England, 
for example, call for rail delivery to Hampton 
Roads, Va., reloading to ships, stockpiling at 
destination and ground transport for local 
delivery. Consequently, the shipping costs 
of coal per ton are actually greater than the 
price per ton at the mine mouth. 

This means that east coast industries have 
to pay a much higher delivered cost per ton 
than do those of the inland areas, where 
shipping is direct and low in cost. To use 
coal as fuel would seriously affect the com- 
petitive position of many east coast indus- 
tries. 

New England has historically depended on 
residual oil because it is the least expensive 
fuel available to them in an area where 
heating costs have usually run 50 percent 
above the national average. The restriction 
on residual imports has imposed an addi- 
tional burden by disrupting normal competi- 
tion among fuels. 

Restrictions on these supplies, the dead- 
ening of competition among suppliers, and 
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the upward trend of prices in this sellers’ 
market have created a hardship for many 
millions of consumers and have placed east 
coast industry at a competitive disad- 
vantage. 

IMPORTS ONLY MAKE UP U.S. DEFICIT 


The American refiner by and large does 
not find it economically advantageous to 
produce residual fuel oil. It brings him less 
revenue than his other products. He is con- 
tinually trying to reduce the amount he 
produces. Thanks to innovations in refining 
technique he is succeeding. The yield of 
residual fuel oil from domestic refineries is 
being reduced each year. Residual produced 
from crude runs in the United States has 
declined from 425 million barrels, or 20 per- 
cent in 1950, to 332 million barrels, or about 
11 percent in 1960. This reduction in yield 
has been built into our refineries. 

At the same time, the demand for residual 
oil in the United States has shown a slight 
increase. But on the east coast, in particu- 
lar, the demand for residual oil is increasing 
substantially. For example, between 1950 
and 1960, the east coast demand rose from 
255,426,000 barrels to 318,775,000 barrels. 

It is obvious that as the supply diminishes, 
residual oil must be imported to fill the gap 
between domestic production and domestic 
demand. 

The principal foreign source of supply is 
Venezuela. Venezuelan crudes give high 
residual yields. The average yield for all 
Venezuelan crudes is in excess of 50 per- 
cent. Many yield as high as 70 percent 
residual. 

Unlike his U.S. counterpart, the Carib- 
bean refiner wants to produce residual. For 
him it is not a waste product which he is 
anxious to eliminate. It represents over 50 
percent of his product mix and he refines it 
at a profit. 

It is a shocking fact that despite the 

supply of residual fuel oil in the 
United States and the abundance of residual 
flowing from the refineries of our South 
American neighbor, the Government of the 
United States has undertaken to restrict the 
imports of residual into this country since 
March 10, 1959. 

It is time to face the facts on residual 
controls. They are a wasteful hidden cost 
of living for U.S. consumers. And even their 
proponents do not actually benefit from 
them, 

RESIDUAL OIL IMPORT RESTRICTIONS SHOULD 
BE REMOVED 


The following compilation of facts show 
conclusively why the restrictions on the im- 
port of residual oil should be exempted from 
the oil import program. 

These facts clearly show that (1) the 
domestic petroleum industry cannot supply 
the current needs, (2) limited import quotas 
serve to keep residual oil prices unreason- 
ably high, thereby affecting eastern indus- 
try and millions of consumers, (3) it is im- 
possible for most eastern users to substitute 
coal for residual oil, (4) imports of this oil 
cannot adversely affect national defense re- 
quirements, (5) removal of restrictions on 
this product would improye inter-Ameri- 
can relationships, without seriously affect- 
ing any part of the domestic economy, and 
would thereby contribute to our national 
security. 


RESIDUAL IMPORT CONTROLS DO NOT HELP THE 
DOMESTIC OIL INDUSTRY 

Those who argue that residual must be 
controlled to maintain a healthy petroleum 
industry base their argument on the belief 
that controls help to maintain the price of 
crude at the wellhead. 

In a letter to the New England Council 
dated October 15, 1960, Mr. Elmer F. Bennett, 
then Under Secretary of the Interior, made 
the following comment concerning the ob- 
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jectives of including residual oil in the oil 
import program: 

“Residual fuel oil is included in the Oil 
Import Program solely because of the rela- 
tionship of that product to the domestic 
petroleum industry. Domestic production of 
residual fuel oil in Districts I to IV totals 
60 percent of domestic demand in those dis- 
tricts in the year 1959. This volume repre- 
sents a considerable percentage of the gross 
revenue received by domestic refiners and, 
consequently, has a direct bearing on the 
price the oil purchaser may pay for domestic 
production of crude oil. Any material re- 
duction in the price of residual fuel oil re- 
sulting from excessive imports would prob- 
ably be reflected in the price of crude oil at 
the wellhead.” 

Let’s examine this argument: 

Refiners in the Texas gulf and Louisiana 
gulf districts use domestic crude almost ex- 
clusively. Their percentage yield of residual 
is currently running at the rate of 7.6 per- 
cent for the Louisiana gulf and 7.4 percent 
for the Texas gulf. 

The Independent Oil Producers Associa- 
tion reports indicate these refiners currently 
are paying an average $3 a barrel for crude 
at the wellhead. Assuming 25 cents a bar- 
rel for transportation to the refinery, the 
total cost of crude to them becomes $3.25. 
The low cargo price for residual at the gulf 
is now $2.20. With a residual yield of 714 
percent, this loss, on a barrel of crude, is 
7.9 cents. 

If, as a result of the removal of import 
restrictions, the price of residual at the gulf 
were to drop 10 percent to $1.98, the loss 
per barrel of crude resulting from the decline 
would increase to 9.5 cents. According to 
the Interior Department’s theory, this would 
be 1.6 cents less revenue per barrel for the 
purchase of crude. This is five-tenths of 
1 percent of the current crude price, a very 
small portion to trace back to the raw ma- 
terial from the byproduct. The effect on 
domestic refiners of the price fluctuations of 
a major product such as gasoline obviously 
obliterates any effects of a change in the 
price of residual. 

In the light of these facts, assigning a 
major role to residual in buoying up the 
price of crude oil is like saying the price 
of sawdust affects the price at which a saw- 
mill purchases raw timber. 

To be sure, as the price of the byproduct 
fluctuates, the net profit of the producing 
industry also fluctuates to some extent. But 
the impact of the fluctuations in the price 
of residual is minimal—quickly lost in the 
major change caused by price fluctuations 
in the principal petroleum products, gaso- 
line and light distillates. 


RESIDUAL RESTRICTIONS DO NOT ENCOURAGE OIL 
EXPLORATION 


Let’s examine the Interior Department’s 
argument further. The theory supposes that 
residual restrictions, by buoying the price, 
help to stimulate oil exploration. 

Since residual oil cannot be a profitable 
factor in the domestic production process, 
domestic producers would not in any circum- 
stance explore simply to supply the residual 
market. 

If, in fact, there is any connection be- 
tween demand and exploration, the demand 
for other products more profitable determines 
capital outlays for oil exploration. In 1959, 
for example, the oil industry cut back on ex- 
ploration because of the oversupply of crude 
and the business recession of the previous 
year. 

Let’s go one step further. 

How about the refineries that produce no 
residual at all? There are many of these in 
the United States. Inasmuch as they repre- 
sent the most advanced refinery design, still 
more refineries in the future will be similar- 
ly designed to eliminate residual as a by- 
product. 
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Should we turn back the clock and make 
them produce residual? The argument is 
patently ridiculous. 

Taste IH. Residual oil data, 1949-60 
[Thousands of barrels) 
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A MORE CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH TO A HEALTHY 
OIL INDUSTRY 


What do we advocate instead? 

We advocate removing the price supports 
on residual oil created by the import pro- 
gram. 

This will encourage domestic refiners to 
speed up the installation of coking facili- 
ties, with the end in view of creating a more 
product mix. 
would benefit the residual oil 
east coast, eliminating the price 
are now forced to pay. It 
to help conserve America’s fuel 
reserves by using residual refined from Vene- 
zuelan crude rather than U.S. crude. And it 
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Coal interests have consistently claimed 
that importation of residual oil has resulted 
in unemployment in the coal-mining regions 
of the United States. That this claim is not 
true is best shown by the data provided by 
the coal industry in its “Bituminous Coal 
Data, 1960.” In 1950 the bituminous coal in- 
dustry employed 415,582 men and produced 
516,310,000 tons of coal. The output per 
man-day was 6.77 tons. Ten years later the 
industry employed 159,100 men and pro- 
duced 413 million tons at a productivity rate 
of 13.25 tons per man-day. In the 10-year 
period over a quarter of a million men have 
left the industry, and the output of those 
that have remained has doubled. 

During the same 10-year period the use of 
residual oil in the United States has re- 
mained relatively constant, 554 million bar- 
rels in 1950 and 556 million barrels in 1960. 
A large portion of these sales are made in 
areas where coal is not competitive; for ex- 
ample, many parts of New England, Florida, 
and the west coast. In addition, some mar- 
kets for residual—ships and the oil industry 
itself —are beyond the reach of the coal in- 
dustry and have been for many years. 


pt! SLRS EET 211, 482 7.204 
1950__._. 255, 426 8, 554 
1951. 262, 784 10, 302 
1962. 270, 735 10, 552 
1953... 284, 876 11,062 
1954... 266, 180 11, 280 
1955.—.— 278, 214 12, 271 
TOSAR SE 291, 123 13, 034 
Sts Saks 297,033 Hi, 739 
ee 296, 972 9, 583 
1959. __...... 322,317 10,073 
1960 estima’ 318, 775 9, 635 

1 Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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415, 582 9, 429 183 6.77 
372, 897 8,009 203 7.04 
335, 217 7,275 186 7.47 
293, 106 6, 671 191 8.17 
227, 397 6, 130 182 9.47 
225, 093 7,856 210 9.84 
228, 163 8, 520 214 10. 28 
228 635 8, 539 203 10. 59 
197, 402 8, 264 184 11.33 
179, 636 7,719 188 12.22 
159, 100 7, 500 196 13. 25 
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The unemployed coal miner should not be 
deluded that his plight is due to unrestricted 
imports of residual oll, especially since there 
has been no increase in the use of residual, 
and the productivity in the coal industry 
has been doubled through mechanization. 
In underground mines the use of mechanical 
loaders has increased from 67 to 85 percent in 
terms of coal produced and mechanical clean- 
ing apparatus from 35 to 63 percent. At the 
same time equipment improvements in strip 
mining have been dramatic, particularly in 
the size and capacity of shovels used to re- 
move overburden. 

Productivity in the bituminous coalfields 
per man-day worked has just about doubled 
from 1950 to 1960. In order to keep the same 
number of miners at work it would be neces- 
sary to double the demand for coal. This 
would bituminous production of an 
additional 413 million tons per year. This 
theoretical increase is equivalent to 10.6 times 
the total permissible imports of residual oil 
for the year ending March 31, 1962. 

THE RESIDUAL MARKET IS RELATIVELY INFLEXIBLE 

Could coal take over existing residual 
markets? 

There are severe limitations on the ability 
of an industrial type fuel user to convert 
from one fuel to another. 

As a practical matter, most heavy fuel 
users cannot convert to other fuels without 
prohibitive expense. 

A survey by the New England Council in 
June 1961, of its industrial members reveals 
that out of 70 manufacturing companies 67 
used residual oil extensively, 2 coal, and 1 
gas. All of the oll users state they could not 
convert to another fuel without prohibitive 
cost. Four said it would be impossible to 
switch to another fuel or would take so long 
they would have to go out of business. 


oil, coal, and gas have been competing for 
the business—are equipped to burn more 
than one fuel. 

Having burned oil for a number of years, 
a powerplant equipped to burn more than 
one type of fuel would find the incremental 
cost of additional labor and maintenance 
required to return to coal very high. These 
additional operating costs raise the conver- 
sion price parity for coal substantially above 
the point where conversion would take place 
on a straight B. t. u. basis. 

As noted above, a relatively small number 
of residual users are able to burn other fuels. 
The Interior Department has estimated pos- 
sible conversion might amount to 6 million 
tons of coal per year. Continued improve- 
ments in productivity or a few added work 
hours by the industry would produce the 
necessary tonnage. This amount of coal 
could be produced without putting a single 
unemployed miner back to work. 

WHY DEMAND FOR COAL HAS DECLINED 


Two factors are sufficient in themselves 
to account for the entire decline in demand 
for coal since the 1947-49 period. 

First, the railroads, which used 114 million 
tons of coal in 1947, have switched almost 
completely to diesel fuel. On February 28, 
1960, the Wall Street Journal noted that use 
of coal by the railroads had declined to about 
1.7 million tons for the year 1960. Here isa 
single giant former coal customer whose op- 
erating changes have accounted for a loss of 
volume of more than 110 million tons a year, 
or nearly half the total decline in coal de- 
mand since 1947. Even the coal-carrying 
rallroads converted their equipment almost 
totally to diesel. This was done in spite of 
the fact that coal for years has been the best 
single.revenue producer for the railroad in- 
dustry, and despite the fact that the coal- 


carrying railroads are the most profitable in 
the industry. 

Second, millions of families throughout the 
country stopped shoveling coal into basement 
furnaces and installed oil burners or gas 
burners in their homes. In 1947 the figure 
for retail coal deliveries was 137 million tons; 
in 1960 the figure was 29 million tons, a loss 
of 108 million tons per year. 

The demand which coal has lost since 1947 
would have been lost in any case. 

The loss is unrelated to residual imports. 

WHY SHOULD COAL BE PROTECTED? 


We have shown that unemployment in the 
bituminous coal industry is due to techno- 
logical change in mining methods; that re- 
sidual oil has not been a factor in principal 
market losses which the coal industry has 
encountered, 

What is the future of the coal industry? 

The growing market for coal is in the 
power generating plants of electric utilities. 
In this area coal has made substantial gains 
since 1947. In 1947 utilities used 90 mil- 
lion tons of coal. In 1960 electric power 
utilities used 165 million tons of coal, 

The National Coal Association's publica- 
tion “Steam Electric Plant Factors, 1959,” 
having previously defined the coal competi- 
tive area as including New England, the 
Middle Atlantic region, and the east-north- 
central region, presents the following state- 
ments and facts: 

“Within the above defined coal com- 
petitive areas coal held 83 percent of the 
total steam electric utility fuel market in 
1959. This may be compared with 84 percent 
in 1958, 85 percent in 1957, 86 percent in 
1956, 85 percent in 1955, 83 percent in 1951, 
81 percent in 1952 and 1954, 80 percent in 
1953. The following tabulation shows the 
percentage of the coal competitive market 
assignable to coal, oil, and gas by years since 


1962 


1950 (percentages were derived on a B. t. u. 
basis): 


. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


The National Coal Association predicts 
that the utilities will use 185 million tons of 
coal in 1961. In “Bituminous Coal Facts, 
1960,” the coal industry estimates that elec- 
tric utilities will burn 475 million tons of 
coal in 1975 to produce 65 percent of their 
power output, and that by the year 2000, 
consumption will be 600 million tons a year. 

Based on these potentials, it is only fair to 
ask why this industry, which is and has been 
supplying between 80 and 85 percent of the 
fuel requirements for the electric industry in 
the coal competitive area, should demand or 
expect protection, in the form of legislative 
or governmental flat, from competition from 
other fuels. 


COAL’S REAL PROBLEM IS NOT RESIDUAL OIL, BUT 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS 

The coal industry has done an outstand- 
ing job of keeping down the cost of coal at 
the mine in the last 15 years of inflation. 
However, the mine mouth cost of coal is only 
a portion of the total cost of coal to users. 

In many areas of the United States coal 
has never been competitive with oil or any 
other fuel, because of the cost of transporta- 
tion from the mine to the user. And it 
never can be. 

In such areas, transportation costs for coal 
exceed by a large amount the cost of coal at 
the mine. 

A typical example is the case of one large 
user in New England that buys coal at the 
mine for under $5 a ton. Rail freight from 
West Virginia to Hampton Roads, Va., plus 
vessel transportation to Boston makes the 
total transportation bill approximately $5.57. 
Transportation costs do not stop there. The 
coal must be unloaded from the collier, 
stocked out into a coalfield and then re- 
loaded onto a conveyor belt, put through a 
crusher, loaded into silos by belt, and then 
put through mechanical pulverizers. All of 
this equipment is costly to purchase and in- 
stall and expensive to maintain. 

Contrast this with the current price of 
$1.16 a ton for delivering residual oil from 
Cardon, Venezuela, to Boston. 

In the first instance, coal costs $5.59 a ton 
for delivery; in contrast, oil costs $1.16 a 
ton. Putting this on a ton-mile basis merely 
magnifies the discrepancy. Coal costs 0.6 
cents per ton- mile, oil 0.05 cents per ton- 
mile. The coal rate per ton-mile is 11.9 
times that for oil. 

A T-2 tanker holds approximately 100,000 
barrels of residual oil. The transportation 
bill for such a tanker bringing a full cargo 
from Cardon, Venezuela, to Boston, at pres- 
ent rates, would be $17,800. In terms of 
B.t.u.’s 100,000 barrels of residual oil is about 
equivalent to 22,000 tons of bituminous coal. 
To transport 22,000 tons of coal from the bi- 
tuminous fields of West Virginia to Boston 
would cost $122,000, over $100,000 more than 
the equivalent in residual oil shipped from 
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Venezuela, despite the fact that Venezuela 
is 1,382 statute miles farther away. 

High transportation costs is the coal in- 
dustry's real problem, one which is beyond 
its control. Because of high transportation 
costs, the area where coal is competitive is 
going to be subject to changes. These are 
inevitable. In some areas the coal industry 
has never been able to compete and in some 
areas it has been on the competitive border- 
line compared with other fuels. It must 
inevitably lose other areas because of the 
high cost of transportation. 

This does not mean that the coal indus- 
try’s total marketing prospects are diminished 
in any sense. The large utility consumption 
within low-cost shipping distances of the 
coal mines represents a bonanza for the bi- 
tuminous coal industry. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IS BEING 
ATTACKED OTHER WAYS 


Nobody questions the vital importance of 
solving the unemployment problem in this 
Nation's coal mining regions. But everyone 
should agree that the problem should be 
solved in a constructive and effective way. 

Public Law 87-27 passed by the 87th Con- 
gress on May 1, 1961, known as the de- 
pressed area bill” provides for the following 
appropriations: $100 million for loans for 
public facilities, $75 million for grants for 
public facilities, $4,500,000 annually for tech- 
nical assistance to depressed areas, $4,500,- 
000 annually for training of unemployed 
workers, and $10 million annually for retrain- 
ing and subsistance payments. 

The cost of this program will be shared 
by the whole Nation including the residual 
oll users on the east coast, who also must 
bear the cost of the restriction program. 

In an effort to create new markets for coal, 
the Bureau of Mines in the Department of 
Interior has an annual appropriation of 
$7,750,000 this year, and has an estimated 
budget of $8,168,000 for fiscal year 1962 for 
coal research. In addition to this, the Fed- 
eral Coal Research Act created the Office of 
Coal Research, also in the Department of 
Interior, to develop new and more efficient 
methods of mining, preparing, and utilizing 
coal. This is essentially an attempt to deal 
with coal’s short-range problems. At the 
same time, the Bureau of Mines is concen- 
trating on long-range research, The cost of 
both of these programs is being borne 
nationally. 

Perhaps the most constructive approach 
to a sound economic solution to unemploy- 
ment was advanced by the President in his 
state of the Union message this year. On 
May 25, President Kennedy stated that he 
was transmitting to Congress a new man- 
power development training program to train 
or retrain several hundred thousand work- 
ers in new occupational skills. This pro- 
gram is to extend over a 4-year period in 
order to retrain workers with skills made 
obsolete by automation and industrial 
changes. The unemployed will be taught 
the new skills which new processes demand. 
The President said this was a positive an- 
swer to the challenge of technology. 


CAPACITY OF COAL INDUSTRY IN TIMES OF 
EMERGENCY 
The coal industry repeatedly has argued 
that in a national emergency it would be 
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unable to provide the energy requirements 
for which it would be called upon. This 
argument does not stand up. 

Present residual fuel oil allocations allow 
for the importation of 461,427 barrels per 
day. This is the equivalent of 104,000 tons 
of coal a day or 38 million tons per year. 
In 1959 the coal industry exported 37,226,948 
tons of coal. Most of the export coal being 
shipped overseas is exported by us for the 
same reason that we import residual oil. 
Metallurgical coal in Western Europe and 
in Japan is in very short supply as is residual 
oil in this country. For this reason the 
governments of those nations, national se- 
curity arguments notwithstanding, have 
fostered the importing of this coal from the 
United States. 

In the event of a national emergency 
limitations on the exportation of coal would 
offset any loss of imports of residual oil. 

Restrictions on residual are not necessary 
to create additional coal mining capacity. 

The coal industry already has sufficient 
capacity to meet any national emergency. 
The capacity of the bituminous coal indus- 
try as it now exists is best described by 
the National Coal Association in its pub- 
lication, “Bituminous Coal Data, 1959”: 

As it is impossible for all mines to operate 
every working day in the year, a conservative 
figure of 280 for calculating potential ca- 
pacity was suggested some years ago by the 
coal committee of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. The 
average output per day worked in 1959 was 
2.1 million tons which, if applied to 280 
days, gives an annual potential output of 
588 million tons compared with the actual 
production of 410 million tons.” 

This represents a reserve capacity in the 
bituminous coal industry of 4314 percent 
without any further mechanization in exist- 
ing mines. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT OF THE RESTRIC- 
TION PROGRAM ON THE COAL INDUSTRY? 


Residual oil and coal compete for sales to 
only three major classes of consumer—indus- 
trial users, the space-heating market, and 
electric utilities. Industrial use of residual 
fluctuates not with oil prices but with the 
state of the economy. Consumption of re- 
sidual for space heating shows a steady in- 
crease from year to year. Only electric utility 
use of residual appears responsive to oil price 
changes. 

A source of data on the amount of switch- 
ing between coal and residual within the 
electric utility industry since the restric- 
tions have been in effect can be obtained 
ri the Federal Power Commission, table 
From this it would appear that coal’s par- 
ticipation in District I electric utility fuel 
consumption changed from 72.7 percent in 
1959 to 74.4 percent in 1960, and oil from 
16.7 percent in 1959 to 14.7 percent in 1960. 
Based on the total fuel requirements for 
1960 (90.2 million coal equivalent tons), this 
represents a gain of 1.5 million tons for coal 
and a loss of 1.8 million equivalent tons for 
oil. The balance of 0.27 million tons was 
picked up by gas. 

Assuming increased coal consumption to 
be an objective of the restriction program, 
let’s consider at what price this increase 
was bought. 


TABLE V.—District I: Consumption of fuels by electric utilities 


1956—New England 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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Taste V.—District I: Consumption of fuels by electric utilities Continued 
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Source: Federal Power Commission, 


We have concluded that the price of oll in 
the United States is now 33 cents per barrel 
higher than the world price due to the re- 
striction program. Applied to 1960 east coast 
demand of 318.7 million barrels, this increase 
represents an additional cost of $106.2 mil- 
lion paid by users of residual oil to achieve 
increased consumption of 1.5 million tons of 
coal through utility conversions. This 
amounted to a penalty of over $70 for each 
ton of coal converted. 

As Representative HASTINGS Kerrn, of 
Massachusetts, has pointed out, it would 
have been better for the Nation as a whole 
if there had been no restriction program and 
someone had bought this coal at the mine 
and thrown it away. 


UNWARRANTED RESTRICTIONS VIOLATE OUR IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE POLICIES 

Since World War II, the United States has 
taken a leading role in liberalization of for- 
eign trade relations. Removal of trade re- 
strictions has been a stated policy of our 
Government, and still is. One expression of 
this comes from OCDM, in reporting the 
Treasury Department’s views on this policy: 
“The Treasury Department takes the posi- 
tion that the policy of encouraging the ex- 
pansion of international trade on a non- 
discriminatory basis is one from which the 
United States derives reciprocal benefits.” 

Import restrictions on residual fuel oil 
violate this policy before the world. If the 
national security were indeed benefited, such 
repressive measures might be justified, but 
it is not benefited. Therefore, continuation 
of these restrictions would be a direct slap at 
those friendly nations whose residual oil is a 
major item of export. 

Specifically, this discrimination is especial- 
ly difficult for Venezuela, which has been an 
active supporter of U.S. foreign policy in 
Latin America. Trade restrictions on resid- 
ual ofl primarily affect Venezuela, and they 
also serve to limit dollar income that would 
otherwise be available to buy more American 
goods. 


It is not extraneous to this point that the 
growth of anti-American feeling, demon- 
strated in the hostility to former Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon in 1958, might be aggravated by 
any continuing feeling of discrimination 
against this country. Nor is it to be for- 
gotten that the Venezuelan Government 
asked Adlai Stevenson in June to end the 
abuses and injustices of U.S. oil restrictions. 
In a country where a major proportion of 
petroleum derivatives is residual oil, remov- 


al of restrictions on this product could have 
considerable effect. 

A nation which recognizes its responsi- 
bility to less-developed countries in the form 
of money grants and technical assistance 
should not overlook the advantages inherent 
in sincere stimulation of trade with those 
countries. 

CONCLUSION 

We have shown that the restrictions on 
residual oil (a) do not enhance the national 
security, but have the opposite effect, (b) 
discriminate important industrial 
areas of the country, (c) imcrease costs to 
public buildings, institutions, and public 
agencies, (d) take millions of dollars out of 
the pockets of U.S. consumers, and (e) vio- 
late international trade policies. 

We have shown also that imports of re- 
sidual oil have no adverse effects on the do- 
mestic petroleum industry, are not respon- 
sible for the distress in the coal industry, 
and continued restrictions cannot be used to 
rectify that distress. 

We, therefore, request that the OCDM rec- 
ommend to the President of the United 
States that the restrictions on the import 
of residual oil be rescinded. 


Mr. CONTE. I thank my colleague 
from Massachusetts for his excellent 
statement and for helping to bring this 
important issue before the Congress and 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the honorable 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join with my colleague from 
Massachusetts in his remarks today rel- 
ative to the problem confronting the 
Northeast in relation to restrictions on 
the importation of residual fuel oil. I 
want to commend the gentleman for his 
diligent work in this regard over a long 
period of time, and also commend him 
for again bringing to the attention of 
the Members of the House and the at- 
tention of the executive branch and the 
people at large to the very serious prob- 
lem which this import limitation places 
upon the economy of many sections of 
the Northeast. 

Earlier this week it was my privilege 
to visit with some of the important in- 


dustrial people of my district, discussing 
with them the competitive situation in 
which they find their products in the 
marketplace, the importance of efficiency 
in operation and the importance of sav- 
ing wherever a saving can be made. I 
assure my colleague that in this regard 
this import limitation is an expense to 
the economy of the Northeast, and to 
that extent it is a very substantial detri- 
ment to the economy of our area. I wish 
to associate myself with the gentleman 
in his efforts to have a constructive an- 
swer to this most serious problem. 

Mr. CONTE. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the most able gentleman from 
Maine. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remarks of the 
gentleman from Missouri and the gentle- 
man from New York be placed at the 
end of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleague from 
Massachusetts and others in New Eng- 
land in support of the case which he is 
presenting here so ably to us. If the 
President’s action in overlooking this 
serious problem is indicative of the way 
our trade bill might be implemented, it 
does not bode well for the country or for 
the progress of that legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope my remarks to- 
day will reassure those who favor quotas 
that much good and little, if any, hard- 
ship, will result from the hoped-for re- 
moval of residual oil import restrictions. 

Early last session I joined with those 
who urged the Office of Emergency 
Planning to undertake an immediate, 
comprehensive investigation of the re- 
sidual oil import question. I did so be- 
cause I was confident that such a study 
would clearly reveal that this fuel, im- 
portant as it is to the economy of the 
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east coast, does not meet the criteria 
for the mandatory oil import program. 
Import restrictions were reportedly es- 
tablished to insure a stable, healthy do- 
mestic petroleum industry and prevent 
severe industrial dislocation. Residual 
oil is a byproduct of the refining process, 
and as our own domestic industry be- 
comes more and more efficient it pro- 
duces less and less of this “residual” oil. 
The industry’s ultimate goal, therefore, 
is to someday reach a point of efficiency 
and sophistication where no residual oil 
at all would be produced nationally. 

Since it is a leftover, a product that 
for the sake of efficiency is an undesir- 
able quantity in the modern American 
refinery, it could not reasonably, then, 
be considered essential to the well-being 
of our domestic industry. As an un- 
wanted byproduct it contributes little 
to insure a stable, healthy industry, and, 
as such, certainly could not influence 
industrial dislocation. 

The domestic oil industry has never 
been able, nor has it apparently wanted, 
to satisfy the demand for residual oil 
in our country. 

Why then was residual oil included 
among those petroleum products listed 
for regulation? I suggested last ses- 
sion, when I took the fioor to discuss this 
problem, that it had been added by the 
administration as an afterthought. I 
believe there is factual evidence to this 
effect. 

Those of us in New England, and else- 
where along the east coast, had hopes 
the President would see fit to relieve us 
of the onerous quota system on such 
imports, since we have all heard his re- 
quest for greater authority to liberalize 
trade and tariff policies. We had hoped 
this since the President favored freer 
trade he would demonstrate his com- 
mitment to this objective by freeing 
residual oilimports. After all, the Presi- 
dent now has this authority and needs 
no further authorization from Congress. 
Exercising it in this instance would 
demonstrate his good faith and belief 
in freer trade. It would be proof that 
the further authority he asks for in other 
areas would be used to promote the 
general welfare, rather than be used as 
as an instrument of politics, by granting 
concessions to one region of the Nation 
at the expense of others. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, our hopes 
have thus far proven unfounded. The 
administration has again avoided facing 
this issue and has tried to sweep the 
problem under the rug. Instead of abol- 
ishing import restrictions as recom- 
mended, the Department of Interior has 
thrown New England a bone by raising 
quotas somewhat, an insignificant 
amount in view of the economic hard- 
ship these restrictions have proven dur- 
ing the last 2 years. 

Only a small percent—1% percent 
of our Nation’s coal production is in 
competition each year with residual oil. 
The arbitrary and artificial increases in 
the costs of residual oil, which resulted 
from the restrictions, cost the consumers 
millions of dollars each year. If the 
quotas were lifted, the American con- 
sumer could purchase all the coal dis- 
placed by oil, throw it away, and still 
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have saved between $7 million and $36 
million a year during the last 2 years. 
If the restrictions do not serve our Na- 
tion’s security, then it is unthinkable 
that our consumers continue to bear the 
burden of these restrictions. True, the 
price of residual oil has dropped since 
the allotments were increased. Yet, the 
distributors and the consumers have no 
assurances, as long as the quota system 
is in effect, that imports will not be 
tightened again. 

It is claimed that in time of crisis, the 
Nation will have to depend upon domestic 
supplies of fuel to meet emergency needs, 
just as it always has—that our ability to 
survive should not be determined by an 
outside power—that we could become, 
in effect, a captive nation. 

The fact is that substantial quantities 
of fuel were imported into the United 
States during World War II. Further- 
more, in the context of modern warfare, 
national security is dependent upon the 
security of the free world. A United 
States shut off from foreign supplies im- 
plies defeat. While Russian submarines 
are superior and exist in larger quanti- 
ties compared with those possessed by 
Germany prior to the last war, our de- 
fenses against submarines have at least 
kept pace. Furthermore, it is incon- 
ceivable that the potential vulnerability 
of our sea lanes would be any greater 
than the vulnerability of our domestic 
fixed targets and transportation net- 
work. A total modern war, should it be 
fought over an extended period of time, 
would require a flexible transportation 
system throughout the free world. 
Water transportation is a part of this 
flexibility. In both World Wars I and 
II, the United States was invulnerable 
to direct attack. This is no longer the 
case. It is for this reason that resi- 
dual oil import controls damage the 
cohesiveness of the free world and should 
be lifted. For this reason alone, import 
controls, rather than providing national 
security, are in fact a threat to our Na- 
tion’s security. 

Further important threats to national 
security from residual oil import re- 
strictions can be found. Import quotas 
always result in an increase in prices. 
In fact, this is the very purpose of any 
restrictive foreign-trade program. Nu- 
merous studies have shown that in this 
sense the import program has been effec- 
tive, but this very price increase adds 
further to the inflation that is plaguing 
our economy. It is, in itself, a threat 
to national security. Our defense dollar 
shrinks; our foreign-trade balance will 
be smaller and therefore will buy less 
foreign economic, as well as military, 
aid—urgently required for the defense of 
the free world. 

We must not forget that we have left 
the 19th century. Modern wars are not 
fought by isolated opponents. 

This would be to ignore the success of 
our great alliances and our role as a 
world power. We are no longer a nation 
separated from the world by great 
bodies of water. Rather, the greatness 
of this country is firmly based upon our 
international commitments and obliga- 
tior- with all the benefits and responsi- 
bilities that grow from them. Any 
unnecessarily restrictive acts in our in- 
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ternational trade policies can only de- 
tract from the strength of our own posi- 
tion for which we have consistently 
worked over the past decades. 

In view of the vast natural fuel re- 
sources of all types available in this 
country, it is ridiculous to think that be- 
cause we import residual oil from 
Venezuela we could become a captive 
nation. Moreover, this country’s eco- 
nomic strength does not only depend on 
fuel resources, but upon the degree of 
efficiency and flexibility of its entire 
economic system. Our strength depends 
upon the strength of the free world. 
This is the true meaning of national 
security. If we are afraid of Soviet sub- 
marines cutting our supply lines, the 
answer should not be to retreat to our 
own shores, but rather to make sure that 
these supply lines will remain open. 

Another argument of opponents is 
that we face danger that the entire east 
coast coal market will be lost completely 
to foreign residual oil. The fact is that 
there are today only limited areas and 
limited industries in which residual oil, 
not to speak of imported residual oil, is 
competitive with bituminous coal. Only 
some large electric utilities with dupli- 
cate burning facilities are within this 
competitive market. According to the 
best available information, an absolute 
maximum of 6 million tons of coal is 
involved. Based upon past research by 
the Bureau of Mines, the relation 
between residual oil consumption and 
prices is very small. From this past 
research, one can estimate that a drop 
of say 2244 percent in residual oil prices 
would result in a coal displacement of 
only 2.1 million tons. The fact that coal 
consumption in the electric energy indus- 
try has grown rapidly even within the 
so-called competitive area, testifies to 
the vigor of the coal market. There is 
no indication that coal is losing out to 
residual oil. 

It has been said that coal production 
would not expand to meet emergency 
needs of the Nation. 

It is extremely unlikely in the first 
place that coal production would be 
required to expand significantly in any 
future emergency—certainly not in a 
total nuclear war in which no time would 
be available to build up the U.S. indus- 
trial capacity; certainly not in a brush- 
fire war where ample Venezuelan residual 
oils would remain available to us, and 
certainly not in a period of cold war. 
But even if we were pushed back to our 
own shores without any attack on our 
inland installations—an utterly ridicu- 
lous assumption—our coal industry, our 
oil industry, and our gas industry could 
expand significantly if, as the coal indus- 
try wants us to believe, World War II is 
an example. From 1939 to 1940, coal 
alone expanded by almost 17 percent, 
from 1940 to 1941, it expanded almost 12 
percent, and from 1941 to 1942, it ex- 
panded by more than 13 percent. I 
believe that with today's increased pro- 
ductivity and less than full capacity 
operation, such increases would again be 
entirely feasible, and would be adequate 
to supply any additional demands. 

It has been implied or alleged that in 
four major labor markets in Virginia, 
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there are 17,750 unemployed miners be- 


cause of the influx of residual oil. Un- 
employment of coal miners is not due to 
imports of residual oil but rather to vast 
improvement in productivity and to 
market losses in home heating to the 
other fuels, particularly gas. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the only market in which 
there has been any significant competi- 
tion between residual oil and bituminous 
coal—that is the electric utility market 
coal consumption has consistently in- 
creased over the last decade. It appears 
that what some of the coal companies 
want, therefore, is further acceleration 
of this expansion by Government action, 
at the expense of the entire residual oil- 
burning industry along the east cost. 

It appears that the quota program 
has weakened, not strengthened, our na- 
tional security due to the resultant 
higher defense costs and to its adverse 
effects on international relations, as well 
as through its damage to the national 
economy. Removal of controls under 
peacetime conditions would benefit our 
cold war effort as well as stimulate eco- 
nomic efficiency and flexibility by re- 
storing healthy competition. Under all 
rationally conceived war or emergency 
conditions, foreign sources of residual 
oil can be maintained and the supply, if 
need be, can be expanded if we make 
sure that in time of peace, we maintain 
friendly trade relations. 

Furthermore, the development of fuel 
sources throughout the free world in 
peace gives us a dispersal and flexibility 
of supply in time of war. 

Mr. Speaker, I am fully aware of the 
adverse effect of unrestrained and in- 
discriminate import policies upon our 
economy. I have witnessed repeated in- 
jury to New England industries, such as 
shoes, textiles, nails, and binder twine. 
But I sincerely believe that unreasonable 
restrictions on the importation of resid- 
ual oil have resulted in unnatural price 
increases and undue increases in produc- 
tion costs. Thus, the restrictions are 
further hampering some New England 
industries from sharing in the benefits 
of a sound economic growth. In the 
interest of such growth, and particularly 
national security, I urge immediate re- 
moval of import quotas on residual fuel 
oil, and hope my colleagues in Congress 
will convey to the administration their 
support for the removal of these quotas. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the very able 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and congratulate him for the yeo- 
man work he has done in respect to this 
residual fuel oil problem which is of so 
much importance to the people of New 
England. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take just a 
few minutes to quickly and unequivocally 
reject the contention of the National 
Coal Policy Conference, Inc., that resid- 
ual fuel oil imports should be drasti- 
cally reduced in the interests of national 
security. They would do this by the in- 
sertion of restrictive quota language on 
such imports in the President’s trade ex- 
pansion bill. The President disagrees. 
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The New England Council disagrees. 


The President’s bill will be debated on. 


the floor next week. If such language 
were inserted in the bill, many New Eng- 
land residual fuel oil users such as power 
generating plants, industrial plants and 
even domestic consumers would have to 
go back to burning coal. This is about 
as ridiculous as forcing the railroads to 
go back to coal-burning locomotives in 
the interest of national security. 

Why does coal urge this action in the 
name of national security? What does 
national security mean in context with 
coal’s objectives? The term “national 
security” embraces national defense in 
the military sense and an adequate in- 
dustrial complex that can be mobilized to 
support the primary military machine in 
any type of war that it may be con- 
fronted with. 

As we move deeper into an atomic and 
missile age the concepts of future wars 
have changed drastically. Military 
planners of our national defense no 
longer seriously envision prolonged 
World War I and I type wars for the 
future. These two wars placed long and 
heavy demands on our industrial ma- 
chine, particularly with respect to energy 
requirements provided by such fuels as 
domestic and imported oil and domestic 
coal. Military thinking and planning in 
today’s atomic missile age range in con- 
cept from an all-out nuclear attack of 
great violence and short duration, to the 
Laos-Vietnam type of small but pro- 
longed conflict. Nowhere in between is 
envisioned another massive 4-year non- 
nuclear land type operation after the 
European pattern of World War I, with 
its associated submarine attrition on 
shipping. It is doubtful that any all-out 
war with our one potential enemy could 
be contained very long as a nonnuclear 
conflict. So much for the varieties and 
magnitudes of future wars that are com- 
monly thought of when one thinks of the 
term national security. 

Now let us look at the fuel demands 
that would be placed on our industrial 
and logistics complex for each of the 
foregoing types of conflicts. Obviously 
our industrial complexes would be badly 
incapacitated by an all-out nuclear con- 
flict, however short. Coal’s argument 
that we should place little or no reliance 
on foreign oil imports in peace or war 
is rather academic in an all-out nuclear 
situation. Certainly, their argument 
has little validity in a Laos-Vietnam type 
conflict or a simultaneous multiple of 
this brush type engagement, which 
causes no drain on the free world’s petro- 
leum resources. 

The National Coal Policy Conference, 
Inc., keeps reiterating how coal will again 
be needed to compensate for oil tanker 
losses off our coast resulting from enemy 
submarine action, as in World War II. 
This concept hardly finds accommoda- 
tion in today’s modern military think- 
ing which as previously suggested does 
not contemplate another long drawn out 
conventional conflict such as World War 
II. Coal’s argument that we should not 
depend on friendly neighbors such as 
Venezuela for oil in time of peace or 
war is contrary to all military logistics 
planning and certainly not compatible 
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with the military's coneept of what type 
of wars may confront us in the future. 

Another national security argument 
of coal, however, militarily archaic and 
self-serving in concept, is that the coal 
industry should be protected by the Gov- 
ernment and kept prosperous so that it 
can be mobilized promptly to meet any 
national defense emergency. If coal 
cannot be kept as prosperous as they 
would like to be in a free enterprise sys- 
tem, because consumers prefer cheaper 
and more convenient fuels, coal says 
that government should step in and 
force the consumers to use coal in the 
name of national security. National se- 
curity, by implied coal definition, means 
a prosperous coal industry like in the old 
days before they lost a sizable piece of 
their market to fuel oils and natural gas. 
Actually, coal looks forward to a very 
satisfactory recovery due to growing 
sales in the electrical power generation 
market. 

Gentleman, it is obvious from what I 
have just said that the coal interests are 
using the national security cloak to set 
up a strawman threat that just is not 
there. Actually, they are building their 
case for forcing fuel consumers to go 
back to coal on a military hypothesis 
long decadent. As suits their purpose, 
they are planning for coal’s role in the 
next war by planning for the last one. 
Actually, national security is not a fac- 
tor in their planning.. It is only an ex- 
cuse to pressure the Congress and the 
President into setting aside an exclusive 
market for coal at the exepnse of the 
consumer. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman, as has 
been pointed out by others, has been 
very keenly interested in this reform 
since he has been a Member of the 
Congress and has exerted a great deal of 
effort toward its improvement. It is 
interesting to note right here the tre- 
mendous amount of review that has been 
exercised on the question of residual oil 
since the last Presidential proclamation 
and that all of the affected States have 
submitted their petitions in favor of re- 
moval. The agencies have all recom- 
mended it. I wonder if the gentleman 
could inform us who is for the restric- 
tions, if anybody, besides the coal people. 

Mr. CONTE. Well, there are some 
coal barons and some oil folks out West, 
but that is about all. This problem has 
been studied and reviewed to death. 
There is no doubt in my mind that there 
is no one who can make a sound argu- 
ment on why we should continue this 
mandatory provision. 

Mr. FASCELL. In other words, the 
case is on our side, but the economic 
politics is not with us yet. 

Mr. CONTE. I think the gentleman 
from Florida has put his finger on the 
core of the situation. 

Mr. FASCELL. I do not know that I 
did, but I was glad to join the gentleman 
from Massachusetts in touching the hot 
wire. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr, CONTE. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is speaking in the interest of 
his people of the State of Massachu- 
setts when he makes his statement about 
residual oils. However, I am wondering 
if he considers that his recommended 
action might not hurt some other sec- 
tions of the United States with refer- 
ence to the importation of residual oils? 

Mr. CONTE. Certainly not. Does the 
gentleman mean by his statement that 
the importation of residual oi will hurt 
other sections of the United States? 

Mr. STAGGERS. If the gentleman 
will yield further, yes. 

Mr. CONTE. Again, certainly not. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. STAGGERS. In the case of re- 
sidual oils is this just a sort of a left- 
over product from the refining of oil 
and gas? 

Mr. CONTE. It is about the lowest 
scum you can get out of oil after you 
take the cream and every valuable 
product of oil. In other words, you have 
this tarry substance which is residual 
oil which the domestic petroleum pro- 
ducers do not find profitable to produce. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Are the domestic 
oil producers in favor of this residual 
oil coming into the United States? 

Mr. CONTE. Why, this is one of the 
most unholy alliances I have ever seen. 
You might be able to stand up against 
the coal lobby, but when you have a 
marriage of the coal lobby and the 
domestic petroleum lobby together, it is 
most difficult to fight them both. They 
are very powerful. That is why we still 
have these mandatory restrictions on the 
books today. These two lobbies have 
always been at odds up to this point, 
but they have finally agreed on this 
one particular issue. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Do we not always 
learn that when there are emergencies 
and when it is to the benefit of people 
to get together, they usually do it? I 
am sure the gentleman is aware of the 
expression that politics make strange 
bedfellows. 

Mr. CONTE. It certainly does. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to 
again ask the gentleman about this re- 
sidual oil. It is cheap oil, cheaper than 
can be produced here, that is supplied 
to the east coast? Who is this bene- 
fiting? I know it benefits the consumers 
here. Does it benefit anyone else from 
where it comes, or does it help in rela- 
tion to any other country, or anything 
like that? 

Mr. CONTE. Certainly it does. As a 
member of the Subcommittee on Mutual 
Assistance of the Committee on Appro- 
priations which dispenses the foreign 
aid appropriations after the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee has passed the au- 
thorization bill, I can say that in the 4 
years that I have been on this subcom- 
mittee I think that the people of Vene- 
zuela do not want a handout. They 
would rather produce their goods and 
sell them on the world market. I think 
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the people in Venezuela would rather 
drill their wells and get this residual 
oil and sell it, so they can have revenue 
of their own in Venezuela, and thereby 
stimulate their economy and put their 
people to work. 

Mr. STAGGERS. If the gentleman 
will yield further, certainly I do not 
mean this colloquy in the wrong way. 
However, I certainly do not expect the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is naive 
enough to think the people of Venezuela 
are drilling these oil wells, and selling 
the product thereof to America? 

Mr. CONTE. They certainly are. 
There are many people in Venezuela who 
are working on those wells. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I said “drilling 
these wells, and selling the product 
thereof to America.” Does the gentle- 
man think that the Venezuelans are do- 
ing that? 

Mr. CONTE. Certainly they are drill- 
ing, they are working for the oil com- 
panies. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Who are the oil 
companies? 

Mr. CONTE. I do not care who the 
oil companies are as long as the people 
derive work from them. If there is no 
market for residual oil, then this residual 
oil just goes to waste, and that means 
less revenue for the country and the 
péople. The country itself has a stake in 
the amount of income it receives for 
residual oil, or for any other petroleum 
product. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Will the gentleman 
bear with me a moment or two longer, 
because the gentleman is pursuing a sub- 
ject in which I am very much interested. 
I would like to know this: Is the gentle- 
man against the makers of these differ- 
ent shoes and different textiles coming 
into the gentleman’s State from abroad? 

Mr. CONTE. I cannot say too much 
about textiles any more. We used to 
have a lot of textile operations, but they 
all moved down South where they could 
get cheaper labor, tax concessions, and 
other benefits. The South, which is now 
very concerned about the importation 
of textiles from abroad, originally was 
not very concerned about taking our tex- 
tile industries away from New England. 

Mr. STAGGERS. If the gentleman 
will yield further, and would bear with 
me a minute or two longer 

Mr. CONTE. I would be glad to, but 
I would like to point out that the cost 
of this mandatory restriction on residual 
oil very much concerns many companies 
in my district. One of them is a paper 
company, and this mandatory restric- 
tion on residual oil costs that company 
as a part of doing business for 1 year the 
amount of $32,600. 

So, if we are in a bind on imports of 
shoes or textiles, if we are in a bind on 
those items because of foreign competi- 
tion, this quota is a compounding of the 
felony; because what you are doing is 
making the cost of doing business by 
these manufacturers even higher so that 
they cannot compete with foreign im- 
ports. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, there are 
many other industries in the gentleman's 
State that are being hurt by the impor- 
tation of foreign materials such as rope, 
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watches, bicycles, perhaps, and others. I 
will say to the gentleman that I am talk- 
ing only for my State, the State of West 
Virginia. I say that the residual oil 
which is being dumped on the east coast 
is to the detriment of the coal produc- 
ing States of this Nation. A great many 
people say that it goes to help Venezuela 
and makes them happy. Well, I would 
rather see an angry Venezuelan any day 
than a hungry West Virginian. I be- 
lieve in protecting our own, if we can. 

I know the gentleman is doing a good 
job for his own State and his own dis- 
trict but this is not a one-sided proposi- 
tion; there are two sides to it. 

Mr. CONTE. I admire the gentleman 
for his stand. We learned a long time 
ago in government that we can disagree 
without becoming disagreeable. Cer- 
tainly I want to commend the gentle- 
man for fighting for his own people. 

But these quotas do not put one addi- 
tional person to work. As my colleague 
from the Committee on Ways and Means 
(Mr. Burke] said here earlier on the 
floor, according to the testimony of the 
coal people before that committee, there 
is not one person being put out of work 
by allowing residual oil to come into the 
United States. I produced statistics 
here to show that if you stop residual 
oil from coming into the United States 
it would increase the production of coal 
by 3percent. But this would not put one 
person to work because new, scientific 
mechanization would take the place of 
workers. That is what the coal industry 
said before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The only thing these quotas are 
doing is to increase the price of coal and 
thereby filling the pockets of the coal 
barons. My heart does not bleed for 
them. My heart bleeds for the poor 
miners. If I thought that it would put 
people back to work in West Virginia, I 
would not be standing here now. But 
I am not going to defend the coal barons 
who are getting richer and richer by the 
day at the expense of the consumers and 
without helping their employees at all. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr.CONTE. I yield. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve if the gentleman would look at the 
cost of coal he would see that it has 
gone down in the last few years instead 
of up. It is one of the few products 
in this Nation that has gone down. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
also like to point out this, the relation- 
ship of some of our factories, our hos- 
pitals, our apartment houses, our schools, 
to the use of residual oil. If they had 
to convert, if you were to stop all types 
of residual oil from coming in, and they 
had to go over to soft coal which they 
used in their coal burners, it would be 
a very expensive proposition. Then you 
also have the cost of transporting the 
coal from West Virginia and the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania all the way up 
into New England, which is almost pro- 
hibitive. 

So, let us be practical about this. You 
just do not have a coal market in New 
England and the ills of the coal indus- 
try are not caused by the importation 
of residual oil to that area. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman has made a very important point. 
I think the problem with respect to con- 
version is exactly the same in Florida. 
One of the arguments that was made 
with regard to this proposal was based 
upon the assumption that there would 
be a conversion. I do not think there 
is any way upon which you could predi- 
cate any logical reasoning that if you 
prohibited residual imports you would 
have an automatic conversion to coal. 
I do not think that is a logical conclu- 
sion, I think the gentleman has an- 
swered the question, that due to scien- 
tific advances and due to other reasons, 
particularly cost, and because of the very 
nature of the product, the turn would be 
to some other kind of fuel, not to coal. 

Mr. CONTE. Exactly right. You 
would convert to natural gas. They just 
could not afford to turn over to coal, they 
would turn over to natural gas, because 
that would be cheaper than coal. 

Mr. STAGGERS. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I might say in respect 
to this conversion, the cost, and so forth, 
that if there were an emergency and 
this island of Cuba explodes, and they 
have a few Russian submarines along 
the coast, what are the people along the 
coast going to do if they do not have 
residual oil coming in? That is what 
happened in the last war. The oil we 
had been getting from abroad did not 
come in just because of a few submarines 
along the coast. 

Mr. CONTE. I do not agree with the 
gentleman, because last year I remember 
asking the State Department that same 
question—where were we getting our oil 
during the last war. We were getting 
the great bulk of our oil for the fleet 
around the Southern Hemisphere from 
Venezuela. 

Mr.STAGGERS. We were not having 
it shipped into this country. 

Mr. CONTE. For our battleships, our 
destroyers, and our cruisers out there in 
the waters of the Southern Hemisphere 
we were getting fuel from Venezuela. 
You cannot go up there, hat in hand, in 
a crisis and say, “We need this oil. We 
are up against a problem now,” and 
then, after the crisis, when you are back 
in a peacetime economy, turn your back 
on these people and expect to come back 
again, hat in hand, when we are in an- 
other period of crisis. A Venezuelan 
Ambassador told me this. I remember 
writing him on this particular point. He 
said, in essence, “You are either going 
to use our oil or we are going to have to 
turn to other markets. Then when there 
is a shortage of oil and you come to us, 
we have got other customers and we 
cannot drop those customers.” 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to go 
back to this matter of coal. We have 
now a process for utilizing coal in which 
it is turned into what they call slurry. 
The coal is crumbled and mixed with 
water and can be transported through 
pipelines just the same as oil or gas. 
This could be done if Congress passes a 
bill which we support. This coal could 
be coming into your area a lot cheaper 
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than you have ever had this residual oil 
come in, and it will burn efficiently and 
probably better than the oil. 

We have an unlimited supply of coal, 
2,500 years of it, under our land. We do 
not have an unlimited supply of oil. The 
normal resources of natural gas in this 
country that we know about will last 
about 15 years. Certainly we cannot 
afford to waste it on other purposes 
when we have this great supply, a 2,500- 
year supply, of coal under our land. 
God blessed us with it, and certainly we 
ought to try to use that in some way to 
the best interests of all our people. 

I say again, if any part of our country 
is being hurt by imports from abroad, 
we first should think of our people and 
try to help in any way we can. I think 
we should have as free trade as we can, 
but I think our first interest should be 
our own people. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr.CONTE. I have no argument with 
the gentleman on the last statement he 
made. If they can come up with fuel 
energy that will be cheaper than residual 
oil, wonderful. 

I am out here for only one purpose to- 
day—and not to argue for the people 
who sell residual oil—nor to argue 
against the people who produce the coal. 
I am out here to protect the consumer. 
That is my only purpose in being in the 
well of the House today, to make sure 
that all consumers are protected. And 
if the gentleman from West Virginia can 
ship us some kind of fuel that is going 
to be cheaper than residual oil, we wel- 
come it. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I am glad to yield to 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I just want to join the 
gentleman from Massachusetts by say- 
ing that obviously it is not competitive 
now. That is what the fight is all about. 
Any time it does become competitive, it 
is going to be automatically considered 
and you will not need any artificial re- 
strictions on imports or price supports of 
any kind. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the stand he is 
taking. I honestly believe the job of 
every Member of this Congress is to vote 
in support of the people who send him 
here and to honestly represent those 
people. Then, when the majority ex- 
press their views, that should determine 
the stand that an individual Member of 
the Congress should take in this national 
legislative body. But I believe that you 
are presenting your problem very well 
here, as you should, in representing the 
people whom you represent. I would 
like to express another view with refer- 
ence to the coal situation. When we 
take the coal out of operation, we are 
also affecting the railroads of this Na- 
tion that ship the coal to its destination 
in all parts of the Nation. It affects the 
families of railroad workers as well as 
other families. There is an interweav- 
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ing and a combination of all these differ- 
ent factors. 

Mr. CONTE. Now you are going off 
on a tangent. I agree with you that 
this is affecting the railroads. My good- 
ness, you are not going to penalize the 
poor consumer up in New England and 
on the eastern seaboard and Florida and 
Hawaii who use residual oil because it 
is going to hurt the railroads. If you 
want to hit this thing head on, and we 
realize the railroads are being hurt, then 
come in here with a bill to subsidize the 
railroads. But do not let a little seg- 
ment of our society subsidize the rail- 
roads through this higher price on hard 
coal or higher prices on residual oils. 
That is what you are doing. If you 
allow this residual oil to come in at a 
free flow and knock out these manda- 
tory restrictions, there will be greater 
competition between the fuels, and it 
will mean a lower fuel cost for the peo- 
ple in New England and the eastern 
seaboard. But, do not come in here and 
try to subsidize the railroads anc make 
a plea for them. Of course, I know they 
have a problem and I sympathize with 
them. But let us meet it head on and 
not through this method. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I do not want to 
go into that. I could ask the gentle- 
man whether he believes in subsidies, 
but I will not do that, because the gen- 
tleman is presenting his problem, I think, 
in a very factual way and is presenting it 
very well in representing his people, as 
I mentioned before. I certainly appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s courtesy to me and 
thank him for yielding. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly would want to say the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] need 
not take a back seat to anybody in this 
Congress when it comes to his sincerity 
and his dedication to his people and his 
efforts in behalf of his own people. 
While the gentleman has been very gen- 
erous about the remarks of the gentle- 
man who is in the well and others who 
are here on the floor of the House to- 
day, I certainly want to pay my respects 
to the gentleman as a very fine and 
dedicated Representative of the people 
of his district. 

Mr. CONTE, I thank the gentleman. 
I certainly join with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Florida, 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in this 
discussion of a problem of grave magni- 
tude that confronts the New England 
economy. The extremely unfair restric- 
tions on the importation of residual oil 
are costing New England consumers in 
excess of $20 million in fuel costs per 
year. I am sure I need not remind my 
colleagues in this House that New Eng- 
land is a major customer for imported 
residual oil. This commodity is used in 
the electric utility industry, in apartment 
buildings, in hospitals, institutions, and 
many manufacturing concerns. 

For many months, we who represent 
New England constituencies have been 
fighting the import quotas. Although 
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we have succeeded in raising the daily 
import quota, this is only a temporary 
victory. We must have a complete aboli- 
tion of these restrictions which weigh 
as an anchor chain on our economy. 

In 1961 and the early part of this year, 
a special subcommittee of which I was 
a member conducted an intensive study 
of the impact of imports and exports on 
American employment. One of the 
topics debated was the residual oil prob- 
lem. Opponents of residual oil importa- 
tion, primarily representatives of the 
coal industry, argue that residual oil has 
been a major factor in the decline of 
employment in the coal-producing areas. 
This is a misleading, grossly unfair exag- 
geration of the true nature of residual 
oil imports. 

Testimony presented to the subcom- 
mittee by representatives of the New 
England Council, the Petroleum Industry 
Research Foundation, Inc., and other 
interested parties demonstrated that the 
importation of residual oil is not respon- 
sible for unemployment in the coal-min- 
ing regions. In fact, to quote Mr. James 
S. Couzens, chairman of the fuel com- 
mittee of the New England Council: 

In 1949 bituminous coal industry employed 
433,000 men and produced 437,800,000 tons 
of coal. The output per man day was 6.4 
tons. Ten years later, the industry employed 
174,000 men and produced 410 million tons 
ata productivity rate of 12.2 tons per man 
per day. In the 10-year period, over a quar- 
ter of a million men have left the industry, 
and the output of those that have remained 
has doubled. 

During the same 10-year period, the sales 
of residual oil in the United States have re- 
mained relatively constant, 553 million bar- 
rels in 1950 and 558.8 million barrels in 
1959. A large portion of these sales are 
made in areas where coal is not competitive. 


Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, it has been 
estimated that for every man who might 
be put back to work in the coal industry 
because of tightened restrictions on re- 
sidual oil, five New England jobs would 
be lost. I emphasize the word “might” 
since there is absolutely no reason to 
believe that increased quotas would bring 
about an increase in employment in the 
highly mechanized coal industry. But 
there is a real possibility that the adverse 
effects of the residual oil import restric- 
tions on employment in New England 
will far outweigh any possible benefits to 
employment in the coal mining regions. 

The elimination or even reduction of 
residual oil imports would greatly harm 
the New England economy—and no one 
has even suggested that it would guar- 
antee the rebirth of the coal mining 
region’s economy. Gentlemen, the ill- 
ness or the sickness in the coal industry 
does not warrant our going to an area 
such as New England, which is relatively 
healthy, and destroying its well-being. 
This would represent calculated destruc- 
tion of one region at the price of dubious 
assistance to another. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am among the first 
to express interest in the problems of the 
coal regions and the unemployed worker. 
I realize that the problems confronting 
them are serious and must be solved. 
But I do not think they can be solved at 
the expense of other areas of our coun- 
try through programs such as the oil 
import restriction program. The prob- 
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lem of the declining consumption of coal 
relative to other fuels stems from four 
factors. The first is the conversion of 
the railroads to dieselization; the second, 
the loss of the commercial and resi- 
dential heating market to cleaner and 
more efficient oil and gas; the third, the 
inroads of natural gas into the industrial 
fuel market, and the fourth, the decline 
in coke-oven operations. Coal unem- 
ployment has been augmented by in- 
creased automation. American miners 
have been the victims of American in- 
ventiveness in the coalfields—not resid- 
ual oil. 

New England needs residual oil. The 
present restrictions impose tremendous 
additional expenses on consumer and 
manufacturer and place our area in a 
position of economic disadvantage. 
These quotas were imposed in 1959 in 
a misguided effort to bolster the sagging 
coal economy. I fail to see where any 
appreciable gain has been registered by 
the bituminous region as a result of this 
program. 

New England industry and consumers 
cannot be forced to return to increased 
coal consumption by quota restrictions. 
Testimony before the subcommittee to 
which I have referred reveal that a ma- 
jority of industrial plants would un- 
doubtedly convert to natural gas, rather 
than coal, because of the cost factor. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to sum- 
marize some of the many arguments 
against quota restrictions: 

First. They place an unnecessarily 
heavy financial burden on the New Eng- 
land consumer. 

Second. The prohibitively high cost 
imposed on the consumer impedes full 
economic growth in New England. 

Third. There is no significant benefit 
which accrues to the coal-producing in- 
dustries because of these restrictions. 

The simple fact that must be drawn 
from our sad experience with restricted 
imports of residual fuel oil is that the 
controls have not helped national de- 
fense, have not helped the American oil 
industry, have not helped the consumer, 
and certainly have not helped the coal 
miner. They have forced an inflation- 
ary price rise in all fuels, they have in- 
creased the cost of goods and services 
marketed by the users of these in- 
creased-priced fuels. They have put re- 
gions like New England in an unfair com- 
petitive position in the United States and 
with Canadian firms across the border, 
and they have created all the evils that 
customarily accompany such controls. 

I cannot see the wisdom behind the 
continuation of this system, Mr. Speak- 
er, and I would like to urge that our 
colleagues in this House join us in ex- 
erting every possible effort to remove 
these bans. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just received a telegram 
from the City Commission of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., asking me to put in the REC- 
orp the following resolution from the 
City Commission of Jacksonville, Fla., 
which is self-explanatory. I sincerely 
hope that Congress will recognize the 
needs of our country for residual oil, 
imported as freely as possible, as this 
has a tremendous bearing upon the de- 
velopment of large sections of the coun- 
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try, including that section which I have 
the honor to represent in Congress. The 
resolution follows: 

Whereas the city of Jacksonville, Fla., 
purchases and uses approximately 4 million 
barrels of residual fuel oil annually in the 
operation of its municipally owned electric 
utilities system; and 

Whereas the city of Jacksonville on past 
occasions has protested restrictions upon 
the importation of residual fuel oil as being 
unsound when weighed against the interest 
of the users thereof, and of the national 
defense; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior of 
the United States has issued a recent ruling 
to increase residual fuel oil import quotas 
by 10 percent, effective April 1, 1962, in 
lieu of a complete removal of restrictions; 
and 

Whereas under such ruling the present in- 
equities in distribution and hardships of 
higher prices will not be alleviated, and the 
city of Jacksonville will still have to pay 
unreasonable costs for the purchase of resid- 
ual fuel oil which, in turn, will result in the 
same having to be passed on to the thou- 
sands of consumers served by its electric 
system: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Commission of the 
City of Jacksonville, Fla., That it does hereby 
protest the failure to completely remove the 
restrictions on the importation of residual 
fuel oil and does hereby reaffirm its position 
that the complete removal of such restric- 
tions is in the best interests of the city of 
Jacksonville, its citizens, and of the users of 
such commodities throughout the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be forthwith transmitted by the sec- 
retary of this commission to Hon. CHARLES 
E. BENNETT, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and he is hereby requested to 
use his best efforts to assist in the complete 
removal of restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of residual fuel oil. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuation of present restrictions on the 
importation of residual oil into the 
United States is an unconscionable af- 
front to a large sector of the American 
public. 

The northeastern section of the Na- 
tion, including New England, has no 
natural sources of fossil fuels. It pos- 
sesses a highly mechanized industry, 
utilizing large amounts of electric power. 
The cost of the power has a direct bear- 
ing on the competitive position of its 
industrial products. At the same time 
almost complete reliance has been placed 
on the use of residual oils as a source of 
fuel for the generation of power and for 
other industrial purposes. This has de- 
veloped over the years due to its ease 
of handling, relative cleanliness, low cost, 
and ready availability. 

Now, however, in recent years since the 
importation of residual oil has been sub- 
ject to Federal control and limitation, 
this section of the country has been sub- 
jected to an economic squeeze. 

Every year there are periods of time 
when the supply simply is inadequate, 
when the monopoly posture of the lim- 
ited number of suppliers can raise prices, 
thus upsetting the delicate cost structure 
of New England’s highly competitive in- 
dustrial economy. 

The domestic supply of residual oil is 
not adequate to meet the demand and 
is actually decreasing. This is due to 
the American ingenuity in extracting 
a higher proportion of the more valuable 
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products from the raw crude. This is 
not the case in foreign refineries partic- 
ularly those of Venezuela and Nether- 
lands Antilles. The refining process in 
those two areas have a very much higher 
proportion of the heavy, gummy sub- 
stance we know as residual oil. They 
have sought a market for this product, 
which would otherwise be wasted. They 
have found a market, up to a point in the 
Northeastern section of the United 
States. Their residual oil can be de- 
livered at points of distribution and con- 
sumption at prices lower than those 
which American companies can attain. 
This serves the dual purpose of supply- 
ing an urgent demand and supplying 
friendly nations with a market for what 
in effect is a surplus product. 

However, in the present situation, the 
overall supply of residual imports is 
limited by the oil import control pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. Peri- 
odically quotas are also established by 
the Federal Government which result in 
a shifting of quotas among marketers 
which in turn results in upsetting cus- 
tomary trade channels. 

Supply is inelastic. A sudden cold 
spell in New England results in a serious 
stringency in supply and an inevitable 
rise in price. New England does not 
have storage facilities for huge quanti- 
ties of oil that might be purchased in 
the off season. It depends upon current 
receipts to a great extent. Residual 
oil receipts enter almost immediately 
into competitive use. Any sudden or 
sizable increase in demand will quickly 
empty the supply lines, again with the 
inevitable price rise. 

Control of imports through daily im- 
port quotas to individual importers 
makes it impossible to expand imports 
to meet demand in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Many times use of power has been 
subjected to restrictions, plants have 
been forced to forego plans for expan- 
sion and have on occasion been forced 
to close down, adding to the unemploy- 
ment situation. Higher prices for oil 
and a wildly fluctuating supply condition 
have been serious factors affecting a 
broad segment of industry in New 
England particularly. 

With a liberalized control of residual 
oil imports, this drastic annual state of 
affairs could be eliminated with harm 
to no one. The domestic oil industry 
simply cannot, or, is not flexible enough 
to meet the demands for residual oil. 
On the other hand two friendly nations, 
in urgent need of a market for their pre- 
eminent source of income would benefit 
to a considerable extent from a liberal- 
ization in control; and good will through- 
out Latin America would be a highly 
desirable byproduct. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, quotas and import restrictions 
are at best clumsy interferences with 
normal trade practices. When they are 
imposed on products that are in short 
supply, they are especially objectionable. 
The obvious result of quotas is to raise 
the price of the restricted commodity 
and also of competitive products, results 
which completely disregard the interests 
of the consumer. 

The principal defender of quotas on 
residual oil is the coal mining industry. 
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Its efforts in this matter taken together 
with the pressure which it has exerted 
to restrict the use of natural gas as boiler 
fuel, has the ultimate goal of forcing 
coal at any price on fuel users all over 
the country. This means end-use con- 
trols, and it means higher fuel costs and 
the end of technical improvements nor- 
2 expected from a competitive mar- 


pede s of freedom of choice and 
competition is not in the public interest. 
Competition is the great regulator in our 
economy and the real protector of the 
public interest in the United States. 
Whatever fuel a consumer uses, if the 
ability to choose one fuel is removed, 
then all users suffer. A wider choice 
means competitive pricing and the con- 
sumer benefits. 

In addition to eliminating interfuel 
competition any quota system tends to 
eliminate competition between suppliers 
of the same fuel. Three years of experi- 
ence with quotas on residual oil has dem- 
onstrated this clearly. Buyers are no 
longer able to approach new sellers and 
sellers are unable to solicit new accounts. 
In addition, the program has made it 
difficult for a new marketer to enter the 
heavy oil business. In view of the grow- 
ing market for coal, it is hard to under- 
stand the industry’s incessant drive to 
force coal on fuel users irrespective of 
the economic consequences. 

The National Coal Association defines 
the coal competitive area as including 
New England, mid-Atlantic, and the east 
north central region. In this coal com- 
petitive area oil is supplying a smaller 
percentage of the fuel requirements to 
the electric utilities industry than it did 
in 1951, 1952, and 1953. At that time it 
was supplying between 7 and 8 percent 
of the requirements, in recent years be- 
tween 5 and 6 percent. 

The interests of the New England con- 
sumers must be protected, and unrea- 
sonable quotas and restrictions elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, for some time now there has been 
concern about the limitations placed on 
the importation of residual fuel oil into 
the United States. 

The Department of the Interior placed 
these restrictions on imports in 1959, and 
they, along with the Office of Emergency 
Planning, have been studying the matter 
in an effort to reach a solution. No en- 
couraging signs have been forthcoming, 
other than an increase in import quotas 
April 1. 

The people of Florida are opposed to 
this restriction as there is a direct corre- 
lation between the availability of low- 
cost residual fuel oil and the growth and 
expansion of our economy. 

Florida is just awaking industrially. 
We have come a long way the past few 
years, and hope to continue to do so in 
the years ahead. We need good industry 
to support our growing population. This 
industry must have economic fuel to sur- 
vive. Our electric power is dependent on 
low-priced residual fuel. Restricting 
imports on this fuel at a time when no 
abundant supply exists in our own coun- 
try to meet our needs at a realistic price, 
is most damaging. 
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If the industry of Florida is to compete 
in the American marketplace, and 
abroad, we must be able to purchase the 
fuel and other supplies needed in a com- 
petitive manner. 

It is my hope that the Department of 
the Interior will alleviate the present sit- 
uation on residual fuel oil imports, so 
that we may operate in a free economy. 
Only in this way can we experience the 
industrial expansion so necessary to keep 
up with the needs of our population and 
at the same time assist our Nation in 
achieving a stronger position. 

Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on re- 
quest of constituents in my district, and 
because of my own concern and interest 
with respect to the residual fuel oil 
situation, I am glad to insert in the REC- 
orD, for my colleagues’ information, a 
letter addressed to Mr. Charles W. Col- 
son, Washington representative of the 
New England Council, by Mr. H. K. Mc- 
Kean, senior vice president of the Florida 
Power Corp., wherein Mr. McKean dis- 
cusses the costly effect the mandatory 
residual fuel oil import restrictions have 
had, and will continue to have, upon 
Florida Power Corp. and its customers. 
The administration’s Trade Expansion 
Act, H.R. 11960, proposes to continue 
such import restrictions and I hope the 
House will carefully consider Mr. Mc- 
Kean’s letter and tabulation in its de- 
liberations on this matter: 


FLORIDA Power CORP., 
St. Petersburg, Fla., March 6, 1962. 
Mr. CHARLES W. COLSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Corson: I wish to advise you of 
the costly effect that the mandatory residual 
fuel oil import restrictions have had, and 
are continuing to have, on the customers 
served by the Florida Power 

The Florida Power Corp. is an ` investor- 
owned electric utility, operating in 31 coun- 
ties in the State of Florida, and serving 
slightly over 300,000 electric customers. In 
addition to the customers directly served, 
the company also serves through its whole- 
sale contracts for resale with various REA's 
and municipalities, an additional 80,175 
customers, 

All of these customers are served under 
fuel adjustment clauses wherein as the price 
of fuel varies, so does the price to the cus- 
tomer vary. 

The Florida Power Corp. has a long-term 
fuel supply contract which expires on June 
30, 1968. This contract provides a pricing 
base for residual fuel oil which terms man- 
datory residual fuel oil import restrictions a 
factor effectuating a force majeure clause in 
the contract. 

The force majeure clause in our contract 
has been invoked and provides the price to 
be paid by the Florida Power Corp, shall be 
the gulf coast cargo price plus the freight 
differential, which differential is the amount 
by which the average current charter rate ex- 
ceeds one-half USMC base charter rate. 

If it were not for the effect of the manda- 
tory fuel oil import restrictions, the com- 
pany would be paying at this time under its 
contract, $2.00 per barrel for fuel oil deliv- 
ered to its deepwater terminal located on 
Tampa Bay. A tabulation is attached here- 
to to show the amounts in excess of $2.00 
per barrel which have been paid for the past 
some time. 

We estimate that our 1962 consumption 
of residual fuel oil will be 1,770,450 barrels, 
and at our present excess cost due to manda- 
tory residual fuel oil import restrictions of 
35 cents per barrel, this means that our cus- 
tomers will pay during 1962, $618,657 for elec- 
tric service which they would not have paid 
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if these excess mandatory residual fuel oil 
import restrictions were not in effect. 

The attached tabulation very clearly shows 
not only the effect of mandatory residual 
fuel oil import restrictions on the posted 
price, but also the effect on our company’s 
costs. There is no doubt whatsoever in our 
opinion that mandatory residual fuel oil im- 
port restrictions have definitely caused this 
company to pay more for its residual fuel 
oil than it would have paid had these restric- 
tions not been in effect. 

Also during this period of restrictions, we 
have on occasion been unable to obtain 
residual fuel in proper quantities, and at 
times our inventories in fuel were reduced 
to dangerously low levels. 

While the Florida Power Corp. is equipped 
to use two fuels—that is, residual fuel oil and 
natural gas—at all but one of its steam gen- 
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erating plants, the amount of natural gas 
is fixed and there is no foreseeable increase 
in the quantities of natural gas available 
to us at a reasonable price. Thus, as our 
loads grow, and the use of electricity in- 
creases, our residual fuel oil requirements 
become greater each year with a constantly 
increasing cost effect on our many custom- 
ers due to the effect of the mandatory resid- 
ual fuel oil import restrictions. Florida 
has no native fuels. In its efforts to attract 
new industries, Florida must necessarily com- 
pete with other areas, many of which are 
located where natural reserves of fuel—that 
is, gas, oil, or coal—are abundant and where 
fuel costs are therefore much less than in 
Florida. Restrictions on imports of residual 
fuel oil weakens the competitive position of 
the State of Florida in this respect. Coal 
as a fuel to fire boilers in the company’s 
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steam generating plants has two major draw- 
backs. First it is not competitive, on a de- 
livered cost basis, with our other fuels. Sec- 
ond, the necessary work involved to con- 
vert the boilers and install the necessary coal 
handling equipment in existing plants to 
accommodate this fuel would entail pro- 
hibitive capital investments. 

Therefore, it is obvious, in our opinion, 
that the mandatory residual fuel oil im- 
port restrictions serve no useful purpose in 
our State, weakens its industrial competi- 
tive position, and merely results in an un- 
necessary cost increase to our many cus- 
tomers. It is our opinion that the only 
solution to this problem is the prompt and 
complete elimination of the mandatory resid- 
ual fuel oil import restrictions. 

Very truly yours, 
H. K. MCKEAN. 


Per barrel price ranges, residual (bunker C) fuel oil, March 1959 through February 1961 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSENTHAL). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PROBLEMS OF THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ALEXANDER] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
asked for this time in order that I might 
discuss the problems of the textile in- 
dustry and the status of the President’s 
textile program. 

On May 2, 1961, President Kennedy 
announced a seven-point program of as- 
sistance to the U.S. textile industry. It 
was designed to meet a wide range of 
problems faced in this industry. The 
program was developed by a Cabinet 
committee composed of five members of 
the Cabinet, headed by the Secretary of 
Commerce. The Cabinet committee had 
been studying the problems of the tex- 


tile industry for about 244 months at the 
request of the President. 

In his announcement, the President 
recognized that, and I quote: 

The problems of the textile industry are 
serious and deep rooted. * * * I believe it is 
time for action. 


Those of us who represent districts in 
which textile mills are located plus those 
who represent farmers who will be 
adversely affected by a weakened US. 
textile industry applauded the Presi- 
dent’s announcement. It was the first 
time that the problems of this industry 
have been given such painstaking study 
in the highest levels of the executive 
branch of our Government. No previous 
President had ever gone into the matter 
so thoroughly. 

The President said he proposed to 
initiate seven measures. Four of the 
seven points dealt with such matters as 
research, taxation, and direct Federal 
assistance to workers and concerns in- 
jured by imports. To the extent that 
the President had authority to carry out 
these four points, he has done so. For 
this we are highly appreciative and com- 
mend him for his action. 

The other three points deal directly 
with the import problem. In one of 
these, the State Department was di- 
rected to arrange for a conference of the 
principal textile exporting and import- 
ing countries which would seek an inter- 
national arrangement that would avoid 
disruption of established industries. A 
series of such conferences were held in 
Geneva. As a result a 1-year temporary 
agreement among the principal textile 
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countries was negotiated. Under this 
agreement, negotiated under the aus- 
pices of the GATT, the President could 
impose limitations on the imports of tex- 
tiles from countries which failed to abide 
by the agreement. Although the 1-year 
Geneva Agreement does not end until 
September 30, 1962, it has been necessary 
to limit the quantity of certain categories 
of textiles from at least one country 
which had exceeded its quota for the 
entir> year. Other restraining actions 
will probably be necessary. I will go 
into one of the principal reasons for this 
later. 

A 5-year arrangement has been ne- 
gotiated and informally agreed to by 19 
principal textile exporting and import- 
ing nations. This arrangement would 
go into effect at the conclusion of the 
l-year temporary arrangement under 
which we are now operating subject, of 
course, to formal ratification by the 
countries involved. This provides the 
framework for dealing effectively with 
the textile import problem, but there will 
be many difficult decisions ahead in con- 
nection with its administration in the 
United States. It will be much more ef- 
fective and the administration much less 
onerous if action under one of the other 
points of the President’s program is 
taken. I shall discuss this in some detail 
later. 

Another point indicated that an ap- 
plication by the textile industry for ac- 
tion under the national security provi- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act would 
be carefully considered on its merits. In 
a statement accompanying the program, 
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the President had said that in 1959, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization testified 
that the textile industry was one of 
the industries essential to our national 
security. 

As a consequence, an application was 
filed with the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning on May 15 by textile industry as- 
sociations covering all fabrics in all 
stages of manufacture. Public hearings 
in this case were closed October 15, 1961. 
Thus, this case has been in the hands 
of the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning for about 8 months 
awaiting decision. 

The Director must decide whether im- 
ports of textiles and textile manufac- 
tures are in such quantities or under 
such circumstances as to threaten to im- 
pair the national security. This would 
be indicated by substantial unemploy- 
ment, loss of capacity to meet defense 
needs, and other serious effects result- 
ing from displacement of domestic prod- 
ucts by imported textiles. If the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Emergency Planning 
so found and the President concurred, 
then the President would be empowered 
under the statute to take such action 
“as he deems necessary” to adjust tex- 
tile imports. 

It is becoming increasingly more dif- 
ficult to understand why this case be- 
fore the Office of Emergency Planning 
has not been decided. Certainly 8 
months should give more than sufficient 
time to review the facts and reach a 
conclusion. I certainly hope that this 
will be done immediately. 

The last point of the President’s pro- 
gram which I propose to discuss in more 
detail is that dealing with the differ- 
ence in the cost of cotton in the United 
States and in foreign countries. Over 
13 months ago, the President directed 
the Department of Agriculture to ex- 
plore and make recommendations to 
eliminate or offset this adverse cost dif- 
ferential to U.S. mills. This difference 
in cotton costs to U.S. mills as com- 
pared with foreign mills arises from the 
necessity of U.S. cotton being priced 
competitively in world markets in order 
to maintain exports of U.S. raw cotton. 

All segments of the cotton industry, 
including textile mills, are interested in 
seeing the United States maintain its 
share of world cotton markets. So, in 
1956, when we had been virtually driven 
out of the export business because U.S. 
cotton was not priced competitively, a 
cotton export program was inaugurated 
under which the Department of Agri- 
culture was directed to make U.S. cot- 
ton available at competitive prices in 
world markets. At that time, imports 
of cotton in the form of textiles were 
running at the rate of about 200,000 
bales a year. A fee should have been 
imposed then to offset the difference in 
cotton costs. Unfortunately, this was 
not done. Thus, the reason for point 4 
of the President’s program. 

As directed by the President, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture studied ways and 
means of eliminating or offsetting the 
so-called two-price cotton system. He 
apparently became convinced that there 
Was no way in the near future to elimi- 
nate it. Accordingly, he recommended 
to the President on November 13, 1961, 
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that action be taken under section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act to pro- 
vide for an equalization fee to offset the 
difference between U.S. and world 
prices of cotton. The fee would be im- 
posed on the cotton content of textile 
imports. It would be in line with the 
implied purpose of the President's 
program. 

Six months elapsed between the an- 
nouncement of the President’s program 
and the Secretary’s request for section 
22 action on November 13. The Presi- 
dent promptly on November 21 requested 
the Tariff Commission to investigate. 
The Commission first set hearings for 
mid-March, then rescheduled them to 
begin February 13. 

The Department of Agriculture with 
broad scale backing from the industry 
made a most effective case before the 
Commission in support of the fee. Hear- 
ings lasted 10 days and were concluded 
on February 23. Final legal briefs in 
the case were filed March 26. The in- 
dustry, with good reason, based upon the 
solid case made before the Commission 
by the Department of Agriculture, was 
optimistic over the prospects of an early, 
favorable decision by the Commission. 

Last summer the Honorable George 
Ball, now Under Secretary of State, is 
reported to have told representatives of 
the industry that the import fee ap- 
proach would be supported by the State 
Department. There has been nothing to 
indicate that the President has changed 
his position so clearly laid out in his 
program of May 2, 1961. Yet, it has been 
almost 4 months since the Tariff Com- 
mission concluded hearings. 

During this time, there have been per- 
sistent rumors and substantial evidence 
to the effect that, at least in some parts 
of the administration, the position has 
been changed. Could it be that this at- 
titude is being reflected in the delibera- 
tions or the procedures of the Commis- 
sion? 

This is the fourth time the Commis- 
sion has considered the effects of im- 
ports of upland cotton programs of the 
Department of Agriculture. Two of 
these cases have been considered during 
the past 2 years. Late last summer, in 
a case that was vigorously pursued by 
the administration, the Tariff Commis- 
sion required less than a month after the 
hearings were concluded to make a 
finding that anything more than 1,000 
pounds of a semimanufactured form of 
cotton known as picker lap, constituted 
interference with the Government's cot- 
ton programs. The President concurred 
and set an annual quota on picker lap 
of 1,000 pounds. This is just slightly 
over 2 bales of cotton that will be per- 
mitted entry in the United States in the 
form of picker lap during any year. 

Compare this, if you will, with the 
more than 343 million pounds of cotton 
which are entering the United States on 
an annual basis—based upon the first 3 
months of this current calendar year. 
On the basis of the raw cotton equiva- 
lent, the current rate of cotton imports 
in the form of textiles is more than 
338,000 times the limitation placed upon 
the semimanufactured picker lap by 
the President in accordance with the 
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Tariff Commission’s recommendations. 
Frankly, I am at a complete loss to un- 
derstand why, within a 4-month period, 
the Commission has not concluded that 
this tremendous flood of imports—85 
percent greater than the comparable pe- 
riod for 1961—does not constitute inter- 
ference. 

Let us take a look at the first case 
relating to cotton under section 22 de- 
cided in 1939. At that time, the Tariff 
Commission held that imports of about 
30,000 bales of upland cotton would ma- 
terially interfere with the Government’s 
programs. The current rate of imports 
is almost 25 times that quantity. Con- 
sider please, that the Government’s cot- 
ton program is currently responsible for 
U.S. cotton being priced one-third higher 
to U.S. mills than to foreign mills. As I 
quoted earlier, imports of textiles were 
at the level of about 200,000 cotton bale 
equivalents. Now the current rate is 
over 3½ times that amount. 

There is only one way to eliminate the 
cost differential between American and 
foreign mills, and that is to let domestic 
mills buy cotton at world market prices. 
This can be accomplished in only three 
ways: 

First, would be to reduce the price 
support to the world market price. 
This would drastically cut farm income 
and bankrupt thousands of farmers. 
Obviously, we cannot do this. 

Second, would be to subsidize the 
farmer on the domestic portion of his 
production to the extent of the export 
subsidy. There are many disadvantages 
to this plan, but one obvious one is cost. 
At a time when the administration is 
seeking to reduce the cost of its farm 
programs, it is highly unlikely that it 
would seek to undertake a program that 
would increase the costs. 

Third, is to subsidize the domestic 
textile mills to the extent of the export 
subsidy. Here again, we are confronted 
with the cost factor, that would render 
this approach impractical and unlikely. 
I think it is safe to say that none of 
these things are going to be done for 
the reasons we know about. 

This leaves only one alternative—the 
way specifically provided by the Congress 
to deal with matters of this nature— 
that is to impose an import equalization 
fee under section 22. This is recognized 
by the GATT and requested by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is the fair 
way. Itis the straight-forward way. It 
would impose no burden on foreign tex- 
tile producing nations. It would simply 
say to them: “If your mills desire to ship 
their products to the United States, you 
must do so in competition with US. do- 
mestic mills on an equal basis insofar 
as the cost of cotton is concerned. Your 
mills can buy their cotton cheaper than 
U.S. mills by the amount of the export 
subsidy. Therefore, a fee equivalent to 
the export subsidy will be collected on 
the cotton content of products you sell 
in this country.” 

As proof of the fact that the cotton 
cost difference is one of the principal 
factors causing the increase in imports, 
let me cite you the figures with respect 
to yarn and cloth. There is relatively 
little labor involved in the production 
of yarn and cloth. The biggest expense 
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is cotton. So, a cotton mill that could 
buy cotton cheaper than another mill 
would have a great competitive advan- 
tage in offering its goods for sale. It 
could under-price the mill buying the 
higher priced cotton and still make an 
unwarranted windfall profit. This, I 
submit, is the reason why the imports of 
yarn during January, February, and 
March of this year were more than three 
times the level for the comparable 1961 
period. In the case of cloth, this year’s 
rate is more than two times that of last 
year. This compares with an overall in- 
crease of 86 percent. Just what effect is 
this tremendous increase in textile im- 
ports going to have on the international 
agreement I referred to earlier in my 
remarks? 

The increased imports attracted by the 
cotton cost difference are bound to put 
heavy pressures on the Geneva agree- 
ment. It will make it extremely difficult 
for the United States to administer. It 
means that many more actions of the 
type taken against Hong Kong will be 
required. It was hoped when this ar- 
rangement was negotiated that it would 
be voluntarily lived up to by the coun- 
tries party thereto. A country which 
was trying to live up to the agreement 
would spread its imports out over the 
year so that its quota would not be ex- 
ceeded. Yet, during the first 7 months of 
the interim agreement, that is from last 
October through this April, cotton tex- 
tiles shipped to the United States from 
Hong Kong represented 99 percent of its 
quota for the entire year. In two other 
countries, the quota has already been ex- 
ceeded. 

It is now obvious that unless the off- 
set equalization fee is promptly imposed, 
successful administration of the Geneva 
arrangement will be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. 

The unfairness of the cotton cost sit- 
uation is something that every mill man, 
every employee, every farmer, and every 
Member of Congress understands. It 
cannot be defended under any situa- 
tion; certainly not in the context of the 
President’s new trade objectives. 

When the Rules Committee held hear- 
ings recently on a bill granting authority 
to the President to deal with countries 
not party to the Geneva Agreement, the 
chairman of that committee asked a 
witness, How do you justify charging 
yourself more than you charge your for- 
eign competitor?” He quickly added, 
“Forget the question. There is obviously 
no justification.” 

This is the heart of the case for the 
import fee. There is an exceedingly 
strong moral obligation, as well as a 
clear legal obligation on the part of the 
Government of the United States to act 
promptly to impose a fee. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will be delighted 
to yield to my distinguished colleague 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Let me say to the 
gentleman that I appreciate his yielding 
to me in order that I might commend 
him for the very fine presentation he is 
making in behalf of an industry which 
means a great deal to the districts which 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
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(Mr. ALEXANDER] and I are privileged to 
represent. 

I am very much interested in the gen- 
tleman's statement with reference to the 
national security provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. ALEXANDER] and I 
were both privileged to be in the mili- 
tary service during World War H, and I 
feel certain that the gentleman will re- 
member, as do I, what we saw in our tex- 
tile area at that time. It was a source of 
great interest to observe in my area, 
when I would come home on leave, that 
practically every vacant building of any 
size that could be found, textile ma- 
chinery would go into those buildings, 
and we found a twisting plant, a spin- 
ning plant, or some other limited opera- 
tion in the textile field. 

This meant one thing to me at that 
time. A great undiluted textile industry, 
an industry which at that time had not 
been besieged with the volume of cheap 
imported textiles that we have seen since 
World War II, with all of its strength, 
was not able to fulfill the requirements 
of our country in time of military emer- 
gency. This resulted in the establish- 
ment of these plants, most of which were 
inefficient, but yet were able to produce 
a fabric or the components of a fabric 
which was felt to be absolutely necessary 
to us in time of war. 

I am sure that the gentleman knows, 
as everyone knows who has shown any 
interest in this problem at all, that 
since World War II over 800 textile mills 
have fallen by the wayside, and I am 
talking about established textile plants, 
not these wartime or ersatz plants I re- 
ferred to before. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows there are approximately 25 
percent fewer people working in the tex- 
tile industry than there were at the end 
of World War II. 

It is most elementary to me, and I 
hope the gentleman will agree, that our 
national security is involved in a further 
diminution of the textile industry, the 
jobs in the industry, the trained person- 
nel, the ability to produce, and for that 
reason I say to the gentleman that he 
has sounded here a note which should 
not be overlooked by the administration, 
by the Congress, or by the people of 
America. Our national security depends 
on the production of an adequate 
amount of clothing just as it does de- 
pend on the production of implements 
used more directly in a military way. 

I say to the gentleman again, he is 
sounding a note, in my opinion, that 
ought to be listened to by all those peo- 
ple who are interested in the preserva- 
tion of our country. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I appreciate and 
want to thank the distinguished gentle- 
man from the 11th District of North 
Carolina, not only for his comments here, 
but also for the many contributions he 
has made throughout the years in regard 
to this problem. 

May I say to the gentleman that, in 
my opinion, the textile industry is as 
essential to the national security as any 
industry in the country, even including 
the steel industry. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sure that the 
gentleman must remember what we 
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found at the conclusion of World War IT 
when we came back home to our textile 
areas. Wherever you went you found 
that there was a demand for yarns and 
for fabrics which exceeded the supply. 
I know that in my case a former school- 
mate of mine, for instance, was running 
a small hosiery mill down in Davidson 
County, N.C., who came to me and asked 
if I had any friends in the textile in- 
dustry whom he thought I could prevail 
upon to let him buy a small quantity of 
yarn. Another young man of my ac- 
quaintance in prewar days, who was 
running a little knitting operation down 
in Ramseur, N.C., came to me and said, 
“Can you find some yarn forme? I will 
be glad to pay you to help me.” Wher- 
ever you turned, people were willing to 
pay premiums, if they could have done 
so under the OPA regulations, and take 
all sorts of steps to try and get yarn and 
try to get cloth in order that they could 
use it in providing the needs of America. 

And, I think, as I said before, that 
those who would overlook history, those 
who are not willing to look back to the 
mid-1940’s and see what happened then 
when we were in a military conflict are 
not really serving the best interests of 
America. And, I know that the gentle- 
man feels as I do; we are not just taking 
a selfish attitude for the moment for the 
particular area that we represent. To 
be sure, we are interested in the jobs of 
the people that we represent. We are 
interested in the economic success of our 
employee units in the textile plants. 
But, even greater, I am sure the gentle- 
man feels as I do, our interest is in 
maintaining a well-rounded economy 
and one which will meet our national se- 
curity requirements in the event we 
should have to face in the future some 
military conflict. 

And, I commend you again for the very 
wonderful way in which you are bringing 
this matter to our attention. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I appreciate the 
kind remarks and I certainly agree with 
the gentleman on the importance of this 
matter. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
and further I might say right here that 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL] has been very diligent in 
working on this problem from a national 
defense standpoint, from the standpoint 
of the people that he represents, and 
the security of the United States. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I want to thank 
the gentleman and I just hope that the 
people of his district and of his State are 
as grateful as we here in the Halls of 
Congress are for his fight on this partic- 
ular problem. I think sometimes those 
who make the policies of the Nation for- 
get history, however important this 
problem is. One of the things Napoleon 
learned when he lost the battle of Mos- 
cow, when he lost the battle to the Rus- 
sians, at the time he suffered that dread- 
ful defeat, was the lack and the need 
of textiles. When you go into the his- 
tory of this country, you find that at 
Valley Forge our forces were seriously 
hampered because of the lack of textiles. 
We can engage in modern warfare, we 
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can engage in global warfare, if you want 
to, or limited warfare, but we find out 
that the United States of America, for 
good or bad, is committed to all parts 
of the world. I have had the opportunity 
of seeing some of our finest people at 
the South Pole; on the other hand, I 
have seen them at the Equator, and all 
the guns, all the ammunition, all the 
hardware we have are valuable, I am 
sure, 

If a man is not fed properly and if a 
man is not clothed properly, the instru- 
ment of the human being, which is the 
final instrumentation of defense and of 
security, is unable to complete its mis- 
sion as an integral part of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, if I recall correctly, dur- 
ing the recent World War II the Ger- 
mans had trouble in Russia. People have 
to be clothed. One cannot fight a war 
in the extreme climates of this world, 
and one cannot defend against war in 
the extreme climates of this world, un- 
less one is properly clothed and fed. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. ALEXANDER] 
is pointing out something that perhaps 
some of the policymakers in their efforts 
to be do-gooders around the world have 
forgotten. I was talking to one of my 
warm friends from the textile industry 
not long ago. He happened to be a loom 
fixer. I never got any higher than 
sweeper. He told me that in his depart- 
ment there were 14 men about 6 or 7 
years ago, and now there are only 4. He 
further told me that at the mill in which 
he works there were 1,400 people 10 years 
ago, and now there are only 600 people. 
Our enemies know that, and they know 
how many people are employed and how 
Many people are unemployed. They 
know how much we can produce, and 
how much we need, because we publish 
everything. The enemies of this coun- 
try know what the fools of this country 
are doing to the textile industry, na- 
tional defense, and security in weaken- 
ing this very vital industrial operation. 
They are counting noses. They are 
counting people. They are counting 
yards. This is no panty-waist war. We 
talk about the cold war sitting in the 
comforts of our living rooms while 
watching television or listening to some 
news commentator paid by the adver- 
tisers. But the facts of the matter are 
we are in a war of life and death for 
survival. The textile industry is neces- 
sary to our survival. It is necessary to 
the survival of the little children who 
come to these galleries day after day, 
and who gather around our feet at night, 
and who lie in the bedrooms in peace 
and safety. I think it is up to the Con- 
gress to assert itself and tell these peo- 
ple where they are wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from North Carolina and thank 
him for a magnificent effort. I am sure 
the Nation is grateful, and I am sure his 
people are grateful for his efforts in this 
matter. Down in my district I have a 
plant which is a companion plant to one 
located in the gentleman’s own home- 
town. I know most of the people there 
personally, and I am proud of them. 
They are great people, and do a good 
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job. They are interested in what the 
gentleman has to say in their behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, let me thank the gentle- 
man again for his contribution, and for 
yielding to me on this occasion. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I appreciate very 
much the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. HEMP- 
HILL]. The gentleman’s remarks cer- 
tainly add a great contribution, and I 
might say to the gentlemen when he says 
that he never got any higher than a 
sweeper, I started out as a sweeper, but 
did get to work in the card rooms run- 
ning cards. So, I am quite familiar with 
the textile problems, because my home- 
town is a textile town. Certainly, I am 
very familiar with the many problems 
that they have but, also, I am interested 
in this problem from a national stand- 
point. I agree with the gentleman from 
South Carolina that the textile industry 
is essential to the national security. 

Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am glad to yield 
further to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, I just wonder about 
this: In the old days the gentleman 
knows that we did not receive very much 
pay, and sometimes one might have been 
a sweeper, but one got to do a lot of 
other things for which he did not get 
paid such as laying up ropings, I im- 
agine the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has had that experience. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I certainly have. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to yield to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Kornecay], who represents a 
great segment of textile people. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. First, Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to highly commend the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
ALEXANDER] on his splendid presentation 
today in behalf of the textile industry, 
and also on the valiant fight he has car- 
ried on as long as I have been in this 
Congress on this matter. It is a subject 
that has not received in the press 
throughout the country the attention 
which is its due. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like particularly 
to commend the gentleman for hitting 
on the question of two-price cotton, 
which to me is one of the most indefen- 
sible propositions in this country today. 
Why should domestic manufacturers 
have to pay 8½ cents a pound or 42% 
cents a bale more for cotton raised in 
the United States than do people 
throughout the rest of the world and 
who at the same time convert that into 
manufactured goods and send them 
back to this country to the great damage 
of our industry, of our people, and of 
our country? 

As the gentleman knows, I come from 
a great textile area, also; in fact, the 
largest textile concern in the world is 
headquartered in my district. The larg- 
est manufacturer of work clothes is in 
my district. There are many, many 
people in my district who depend for 
their livelihood upon work in the mills. 
Those same paychecks go into the econ- 
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omy of our whole section, of my district, 
and of our State. 

Again, I want to commend highly my 
distinguished colleague and congratulate 
him on this occasion for bringing this 
message of such great importance to 
the attention of the House. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from North Car- 
olina. I know how diligently he has 
worked on this problem ever since he has 
Pa in Congress. I commend him for 
that. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gentle- 
man very much for those kind and gen- 
erous remarks. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. WHITENER. I, too, concur in 
the statement of our colleague from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] with 
reference to the indefensibility of this 
two-price cotton arrangement which we 
have today. Some time ago I was talk- 
ing to one of the leading executives in 
one of the great textile organizations 
of this country. In that conversation 
this gentleman mentioned to me that 
his company was giving serious consid- 
eration to moving completely into the 
field of synthetics or manmade fibers. 
The reasons for this, I am sure, are ap- 
parent to the gentleman who now has 
the floor. But whatever the reasons 
may be from the standpoint of indus- 
try, I think that our friend, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. GaTHINcs], 
who sits here today and who serves as 
chairman of the Cotton Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Agriculture, would 
agree with us that a further movement 
of textiles into the field of manmade 
fibers and away from cotton is not help- 
ing our cotton situation in this country 
from the standpoint of the farmer. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the gentleman. I have 
seen some of the figures lately. It de- 
presses me, too, to find that so many of 
the mills are now converting over or else 
they are using a percentage of manmade 
fibers along with cotton. That had not 
been done heretofore. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I will ask the gentle- 
man from Arkansas if the records do not 
also show that notwithstanding this 8.5- 
cents advantage which the foreign tex- 
tile manufacturer has over the domestic 
textile manufacturer, in recent months 
we have seen a further reduction in the 
amount of our cotton from America 
which is going into export. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes, in recent 
months a great reduction in cotton ex- 
ports has occurred. 

Mr. WHITENER. I believe the record 
will show that in January 1962, there 
were 600,000 fewer bales of cotton mov- 
ing into the export trade or into the 
world market than in January of 1961. 

Mr. GATHINGS. It was appreciable. 
I do not recall those particular figures. 

Mr. WHITENER. That is a little 
more than appreciable, if my figures are 
right. So when, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. ALEXANDER] is do- 
ing, there is brought to the attention of 
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the Congress and the Nation the prob- 
lem of two-price cotton, we cannot limit 
it just to the textile industry, which we 
see about us in our respective districts; 
it is basically an agricultural problem. 
Here we are in this Congress now about 
to wrestle with a new concept in agricul- 
tural legislation. At the same time we 
find that there are many in the country 
who are totally unaware of the real issues 
which are wrapped up in this two-price- 
cotton deal. 

We need not fool ourselves about it. 
Members of Congress and Government 
Officials in the executive departments 
can go around ostrichlike as much as 
they want to about it, but the people 
are aware of this problem. 

To indicate that awareness, on Mon- 
day of this week I had the privilege of 
being in a textile plant in Maiden, N.C., 
in Catawba County. There is a bright- 
eyed lady, a young average citizen of 
America, a mother, a fine wife, a lovely 
little lady, stopped her work and said to 
me, “What are you folks doing in Wash- 
ington about this 8.5-cent-a- pound 
advantage that foreign textile people 
have over us, which is threatening our 
jobs?” If I may say so, it was very 
comforting to me to be able to say to 
her, “Well, I am doing allI can. When 
I get back to Washington late this after- 
noon I will send you a copy of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp showing what I am 
trying to do, and I will also send you a 
copy of the statement I made before the 
Tariff Commission in the section 22 hear- 
ings which they held as the result of the 
application of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” 

I point this out to show that the people 
in the textile plants and in the offices of 
these textile plants, the employees—I am 
not talking about management—are 
aware of some of the problems that are 
created by Government misadventure. 
Certainly one of the great difficulties is 
this business of taking the taxpayers’ 
money in this country to subsidize in- 
dustry in foreign countries which not 
only threaten but are actually taking the 
jobs of our people. I hope that the 
gentleman from Arkansas whom we love 
so much and who is such a dedicated 
Member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and of the Congress can in some way help 
us carry the message and the warning 
to the cotton producing portion of our 
population, that they are in danger and 
that this situation is not related strictly 
to the textile industry but is a direct 
problem of the agricultural economy of 
our country. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I am most sympa- 
thetic to your problem, may I say to both 
of my colleagues from North Carolina. 
I have appeared before the Tariff Com- 
mission on this matter and I would be 
delighted to be again of any assistance in 
pee you to contend with this prob- 
em. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I appreciate your 
comments in regard to this. I might say 
that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
GatHincs] has been one of the most 
diligent workers on the Committee on 
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Agriculture and he has shown his inter- 
est in the cotton phase of this two-price 
system with which we are faced. The 
gentleman knows the problem and has 
been working diligently trying to rectify 
it and do what is best for our country. 


PROPOSED FARM LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the farm 
bill, H.R. 11222, which was originally 
scheduled for consideration this week has 
apparently met with so much opposition 
that action on it has been indefinitely 
deferred. I, for one, certainly do oppose 
the bill in its present form, for in my 
judgment it would take the entire agri- 
cultural community of this country down 
a perilous path of complete Government 
subjugation and control. 

This bill is a prime example of what 
we can expect from economic planners 
imbued with the philosophy that only 
they can best chart and manage the 
production and distribution of food and 
fiber in this country. If H.R. 11222 were 
ever enacted into law, the Congress 
would be declaring that farming is no 
longer an industry of independent 
endeavor and each individual farmer 
would find himself in a virtual strait- 
jacket. 

One of the most frightening aspects of 
this legislation is that the men who 
would exercise this absolute control of 
this very essential facet of our economy 
are not serving under a direct mandate 
from the people. The bureaucracy here 
in Washington would serve as the front 
office for all agriculture throughout the 
country, and we would have the Federal 
Government in the farming business, 
lock, stock, and barrel. 

The Secretary is vested with entirely 
too much authority and would sit as a 
czar. For example, under title I, the 
Secretary of Agriculture will have the 
arbitrary power to “provide for changes 
in cropping systems and land use, for 
development of soil, water, forest, wild- 
life, and recreation resources by means of 
payments, cost-sharing, and other assist- 
ance. 

Also under title I, the Secretary of 
Agriculture will have the arbitrary 
power to “assist local organizations 
through financial and other aid to de- 
velop and carry out programs of land 
conservation and land utilization.” 

Under title II of this proposal, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has the arbitrary 
power to reallot surplus crops to dis- 
aster relief, economic development pro- 
grams, and school lunch programs. 

Under title IV, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could arbitrarily proclaim mar- 
keting quotas for corn, oats, grain sor- 
ghums, barley, and rye for livestock feed, 
human food, seed, industrial uses, and 
exports. Are we ready to put such arbi- 
trary powers in the hands of one man 
that he could control the very diets of 
the people of the United States? 

In addition to the regulation of mar- 
keted goods, title IV authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to arbitrarily tell 
the American farmer what he “may” 
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grow and how much of it as well. With 
the passage of this monster, persuasion 
on a voluntary basis is refuted and force 
is its substitute. 

Surely one might suggest that the ref- 
erendum would guarantee the farmer 
against abuses but in its present form 
this referendum offers alternatives one 
would expect to find in a Soviet election. 
I do not feel that I need to review the 
absurdity of the whole referendum proc- 
ess here. A farmer might either cast a 
vote of “yes” which would undoubtedly 
be construed as wholehearted support 
of strict and strangling controls or he 
may vote “no” and commit economic sui- 
cide. It is a meaningless yes-no refer- 
endum without alternatives. What is 
even more unfair is the eligibility of 
those able to vote at all. Those farmers 
who refuse in the first place to go along 
with Government bossism are not even 
permitted to register their dissent. How 
can we with a clear conscience promul- 
gate such an abortion of the democratic 
process? 

Granted that some of the arbitrary 
powers just cited are not new, yet the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 goes 
farther than any other piece of legis- 
lation passed by this Congress to bring 
the independent farmer under the heel 
of the Federal Government. With all 
of these new powers in mind and the 
position of the person in control of these 
powers defined, a cautious look at the 
possible implications of this proposed 
delegation of authority is in order. Cast- 
ing aside those reservations which would 
be based on the integrity of any person 
in this high office and dismissing the pos- 
sibility that any of the Secretary’s power 
would ever be used to political ends, I 
am still amazed that such a “big stick” 
should be so easily relinquished by the 
Representatives of the people to one over 
whom they have no control. H.R. 11222 
says in effect, “Here, Mr. Secretary, is the 
control over all feed grain producers, 
wheatgrowers, and consumers of these 
commodities; their fate is in your 
hands.” There must be an alternative to 
this yoke. 

Specifically, Mr. Speaker, subtitle A 
of title IV would set up strict and com- 
pulsory limitations on feed grain acreage 
and marketings for the first time. For 
all practical purposes, every grower of 
feed grains—without exception—would 
be controlled. While some might tem- 
porarily avoid an acreage cut, no grower, 
regardless of how small his operation 
may be, would be permitted to increase 
his acreage of feed grains above his 1959- 
60 average. 

I would remind my good friends in 
the House that feed grain production is 
closely tied to the great livestock in- 
dustry which accounts for the bulk of our 
food supply and more than 55 percent 
of gross farm sales. 

The wheat section of title IV would 
establish a complicated, multiple-price 
system which would prove to be an ad- 
ministrative monstrosity. This program 
would cost the Government more than $1 
billion per year on wheat exports alone. 
There is no question but that it would 
also raise food costs to the bread-con- 


suming public. 
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The dairy section of title IV would be 
a first-class boondoggle. From the farm- 
er's point of view, however, the worst 
feature of this section is that is would 
constitute an opening wedge for a com- 
pulsory supply-management program on 
milk. 


The entire bill would be a giant step 
toward strict supply-management for all 
of agriculture. It means inefficient pro- 
duction and higher consumer prices; po- 
litically determined and regulated farm 
prices; more Federal bureaucracy; high- 
er costs to taxpayers. We would cer- 
tainly be taking agriculture down the 
primrose path. 

And further, Mr. Speaker, this is not 
temporary legislation. It is a punitive 
measure designed to regiment the con- 
trol of production and distribution of 
food. The number of Government-allo- 
cated permits to grow farm products 
would be approximately doubled. Under 
quota programs the average would be 
tripled. . 

Mr. Speaker, there have been a lot of 
myths floating around with respect to 
this legislation, and I should like to set 
the record straight at this point with the 
facts to answer a variety of them. 

MYTHS AND Facts WITH REGARD TO THE PRO- 
POSED FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 1962, 
H.R. 11222 
Myth. Producers who have been growing 

less than 25 acres of feed grains and less than 
15 acres of wheat would be exempt from the 
proposed p: unless they voluntarily 
elect to be included. All feed grain pro- 
ducers would be exempt in deficit feed areas 
which are to be designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Fact. No one would be completely exempt 
from the proposed programs. 

Farmers who have been planting less than 
the specified acreages of wheat and feed 
grains could elect to plant up to the amount 
of their base acreages, but such producers 
would be subject to penalties on any in- 
crease above base acreages based on past his- 
tory—even though this might restrict their 
plantings to a fraction of an acre of feed 
grains or wheat. 

Producers of wheat and feed grains who 
are eligible for the so-called small-producer 
exemptions would be forced to choose from 
(1) accepting a cut in an acreage base that 
is already too small for efficient modern op- 
erations, and (2) losing their right to vote 
on a program which would fence them in by 
freezing their right to grow wheat or feed 
grains on the basis of past history without 
regard to changing conditions. 

Producers in so-called deficit feed areas 
would be permitted to plant their base acre- 
ages but would be subject to penalties on 
any increase above their base acreages. 
“Deficit area” feed grain producers would be 
disenfranchised and thus would have no op- 
portunity to vote on a program which would, 
nonetheless, prohibit them from expanding 
their feed grain acreage. 

Myth. The enactment of H.R. 11222 is jus- 
tified by the need to reduce farm program 
costs. 


Fact. Farm program costs would remain 
excessively high and might well be increased. 
Last year the Congress was told that the so- 
called emergency feed grain and wheat pro- 
grams would reduce costs. What happened? 
In the case of the 1961 feed grain program 
costs were higher and the effect on produc- 
tion was less than the proponents promised. 
As a result, the administration has been able 
to show a saving“ under the feed grain pro- 
gram only by highly questionable assump- 
tions including the charging of 9 to 11 years’ 
storage against the additional grain that al- 
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legedly would have been produced without 
the program. Similar results are to be ex- 
pected from the 1962 emergency programs. 

The chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry (Senator ELLENDER) 
recently told the Senate that an extension of 
the 1962 wheat program would cost the tax- 
payers $333 million annually to reduce wheat 
production about 100 million bushels—that 
is, the cost would be about $3.30 per bushel 
of reduction (p. 9190 of CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for May 24, 1962). 

It is now said that H.R. 11222 would re- 
duce the cost incurred under the so-called 
emergency programs by making compliance 
compulsory. However, H.R. 11222 actually 
would authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make land retirement payments to 
the producers of feed grains and wheat in 
1963 on the same basis as under the current 
“emergency” programs. If land retirement 
is too expensive under the existing programs, 
why is authority asked to make land retire- 
ment payments on the same basis next year? 
Payments are authorized for not only 1963 
but also 1964 and 1965. 

Wheat export aids are the most expensive 
item in the entire farm program, and this 
would continue to be true if H.R. 11222 were 
to be enacted. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be au- 
thorized to issue certificates to increase 
producer returns for wheat used as human 
food or exported. In the case of domestic 
food products, the cost would be passed on 
to consumers through what amounts to a 
bread tax. But there is no way that the cost 
of the program could be passed on to foreign 
buyers as long as the world price of wheat 
is below the support price for certificate 
wheat. Consequently, the U.S. taxpayer 
would have to pick up the tab for the 
certificates on export wheat through export 
subsidy programs. The Department of Agri- 
culture has estimated that the proposed 
programs would result in the expenditure of 
more than $1 billion for wheat export pro- 
grams alone in 1963—$430 million for export 
subsidies and $608 million for the export of 
wheat under Public Law 480. 

If no new legislation is enacted, farm pro- 
gram costs can be cut by reducing price 
support levels. The support price for corn 
would automatically drop from $1.20 to 
$1.05 per bushel in 1963 and the support 
price for wheat could be reduced from $2 to 
$1.83 per bushel. 

In addition, if no legislation is enacted, 
authority for the costly “emergency” feed 
grain and wheat programs will expire. Pay- 
ments under these programs will total an 
estimated $1.2 billion in 1962. 

Myth. The enactment of H.R. 11222 will 
keep the small farm operator in business. 

Fact. The trend to fewer and larger farms 
will continue regardless of whether this 
legislation is enacted. As a matter of fact, 
such legislation might well contribute to a 
more rapid elimination of small farms, The 
controls contemplated by H.R. 11222 would 
reduce many adequate size, efficient farms 
to an inadequate, inefficient status. As a re- 
sult, this legislation would create tremen- 
dous pressure for the consolidation of farm 
units. 

Myth. H.R. 11222 provides for bushelage 
controls. 

Fact. The programs authorized by H.R. 
11222 are basically acreage control rather 
than bushelage control programs. 

A feed grain producer would be entitled 
to receive price support on all of the feed 
grain he could grow on his allotted acreage. 
Likewise, there would be no limit on the 
number of bushels a wheat producer could 
produce and sell within his acreage allot- 
ment. An eligible wheat producer would 
receive marketing quotas for a specific num- 
ber of bushels; however, he would be allowed 
to grow “noncertificate” wheat which could 
be sold, used for feed, or turned over to the 
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Government under the price support pro- 
gram for noncertificate wheat, 

The producers of both feed grains and 
wheat would continue to have a powerful 
incentive to increase per-acre yields through 
the use of improved practices, fertilizer, and 
supplemental irrigation. 

Myth. The enactment of H.R. 11222 is 
justified by experience with tobacco and 
cotton. 

Fact. The fact that some success has been 
realized with control programs on tobacco, 
cotton, rice, and peanuts does not in any 
way justify the application of controls to 
other commodities which are produced under 
different conditions and used for different 
purposes. 

Tobacco, rice, and peanuts are all small 
acreage crops grown in relatively small local 
areas in contrast to feed grains, wheat, and 
dairy products which are produced over wide 
areas in large amounts. Even cotton is a 
small acreage crop in comparison with feed 
grains and wheat. 

Tobacco, rice, cotton, and peanuts are all 
commodities produced entirely or primarily 
for use off the farm. Feed grains, on the 
other hand, are largely used on farms for 
the production of livestock, dairy, and poul- 
try products. It is relatively a simple mat- 
ter to apply marketing quotas to a commod- 
ity that moves in commerce where the buyer 
can be held responsible for the collection of 
penalties. It is quite a different matter to 
apply marketing quota penalties against a 
commodity that is consumed on the farm 
where produced. 

Although the programs proposed for wheat 
and feed grains have been compared with 
existing marketing quota programs, they 
actually are quite different. 

No existing commodity program includes 
the controls on diverted acres now being 
proposed for feed grains and wheat. The 
acceptance of control programs by the pro- 
ducers of tobacco, peanuts, rice, and cotton 
undoubtedly would have been substantially 
different had there been control of diverted 
acres on these crops comparable to that 
proposed for wheat and feed grains. Under 
the control programs applicable to these 
crops, producers have been allowed to shift 
their diverted acres to the production of such 
things as feed grains, wheat, and soybeans. 
Now it is proposed not only to impose 
diverted acre controls on feed grains and 
wheat, but also to permit the Secretary to 
designate “feed deficit areas” for special 
treatment. The result would be to throw the 
burden of adjustment for the entire agri- 
cultural economy on the commercial wheat 
and feed grain areas. 

No other commodity is subject to a com- 
plicated multiple-price certificate plan such 
as that currently proposed for wheat. 

No existing commodity program contains 
discretionary authority for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to designate “deficit areas” as he 
would be able to do under the proposed feed 
grain program. 

No other commodity except tobacco— 
which is neither a food nor an animal feed 
is subject to the drastic cuts in acreage that 
could be imposed on wheat and feed grains 
under the proposed legislation. The present 
cotton, rice, peanut and wheat programs all 
include provisions for minimum national al- 
lotments. 

The alternatives which would be submit- 
ted to producers of wheat and feed grains in 
referendums—if the proposed legislation is 
enacted—are so “loaded” as to make a mock- 
ery of democratic processes. Producers 
would be forced to choose between (1) com- 
plete Government regimentation and (2) 
the withdrawal of all price support in con- 
junction with a program of dumping Gov- 
ernment surpluses to destroy the market 
for current production. No existing program 
forces producers to make such an unrealis- 
tic choice. Producers of cotton, rice, and 
peanuts are entitled to qualify for price sup- 
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port at 50 percent of parity and to receive 
protection against the dumping of CCC 
stocks if quotas are disapproved. Tobacco 
producers do not have this protection, but 
CCC tobacco stocks are relatively small. 

Myth. The enactment of H.R. 11222 is nec- 
essary to prevent a repetition of the Billie Sol 
Estes scandal. 

Fact. One of the key factors in the Estes 
case is illegal traffic in cotton allotments. 
The enactment of H.R. 11222 would multiply 
opportunities for illegal manipulation of 
Government-allocated rights to produce 
farm products. 

The number of farm acreage allotments 
would be approximately doubled. At the 
present time approximately 3.3 million farm 
acreage allotments are issued each year— 
1.7 million for wheat and 1.6 million for cot- 
ton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts. 

H.R. 11222 would extend acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas to corn, grain 
sorghums, barley, and oats. 

Approximately 2.8 million farmers pro- 
duced grain sorghums and corn in 1959-60, 
and additional thousands would be brought 
into the proposed feed grain control program 
by the inclusion of oats and barley. (There 
are 418,000 producers of barley alone; how- 
ever, some of them are already included in 
the total for corn and grain sorghums.) 


Number of allotments issued (latest year 


available) 
Tobacco (1961)... „4„„%P: 573, 070 
GOON (1900 ooo an oe eeien 891, 414 
Ne 11, 692, 197 
Peanuts (1959 118, 053 
Rice (10 00 8 15, 368 
A 3, 290, 102 
Total, excluding wheat... 1,597,905 


Number of producers with bases (1962) : 
418, 358 


} 2, 768, 911 


1Excluding 133,025 noncomplying farms 
which had no acreage allotted. 


In addition, the number of Government 
permits issued under the wheat program 
would be greatly increased since H.R. 11222 
contemplates both marketing quotas based 
on acreage allotments and separate market- 
ing allocations. 

The number of acres devoted to feed grains 
in 1959-60 is almost twice as great as the 
number planted to the present marketing 
quota crops in that period. 


Average planted acreage of specified crops, 
1959-60 


In thousands 
Crops now under marketing quotas: 


0a: VORP ERS, SETI PSD ie SRS n s 15, 956 
BS eee 1,610 
c od od oe Soest e ons 1,570 
TN inseam . —m— 1,147 
—— A ˙ T 55, 846 

err 76, 129 

Feed grains 

—T. C —— Eee re Re 82, 226 
Grain sorghhums -=< MMMM 19, 545 

FTT 33, 323 
Barley 2 A R 16, 216 

. 151, 310 


Another aspect of the Estes case, of course, 
involves the storage of Government-owned 
commodities. H.R. 11222 would not get the 
Government out of the storage business. If 
the Government is going to operate a sup- 
ply-management program on important food 
and feed commodities, it must, of course, 
maintain reserves for the protection of con- 
sumers. The only way to get the Govern- 
ment out of the storage business is to adopt 
programs which will encourage needed ad- 
justments in production and consumption 
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venere, mee rde gebe 
are needed as reserves. Needed 

in production could be obtained by 8 
price support levels and setting up a sound 
land retirement program. The private trade 
could be encouraged to take over the job of 
maintaining needed reserve stocks by pro- 
viding that no Government-owned commodi- 
ties shall be sold for domestic use except 
at prices substantially above the current sup- 
port levels. 

Myth. Proposed dairy program would re- 
duce Government costs. 

Fact. The proposal to pay dairymen for 
voluntary reduction in milk production 
would be wasteful and ineffective. It would 
make little or no contribution to the solu- 
tion of the existing surplus problem. It is 
not comparable to the so-called emergency 
wheat and feed grain programs because milk 
is not a field crop. 

Voluntary reduction programs are feasible 
for field crops (although costly if accompa- 
nied by attractive price supports) because re- 
duction is accomplished by retiring acreage 
which cannot be returned to production 
on another farm. Under the proposed dairy 
program a producer could quality for pro- 
duction reduction payments by selling (or 
leasing) cows to others who would keep them 
in production. A producer could also qual- 
ify for reduction payments by diverting milk 
to the feeding of calves or pigs. Milk di- 
verted to the feeding of calves could lead to 
an increase in the number of cows available 
for future milk production. 


MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSENTHAL). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Staccers] is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, 
“Might-Have-Been”: 

Look in my face; my name is Might-Have- 


Been; 
I am also called No-More, Too-Late, 
Farewell. 
—ROSSETTI. 


In an age of complexity and confu- 
sion, no problem of government or busi- 
ness is more baffling than the attempt to 
disentangle truth and righteousness 
from the web of sophistry in which they 
are interlaced. Even in simpler times, 
the task was difficult. Moses delivered 
from the hand of God 10 command- 
ments which were intended to serve as 
the supreme moral law for his compan- 
ions. Among the 10 was the categori- 
cal imperative: Thou shalt not kill. 
But Moses found it necessary to amplify 
the original law to clarify it for particu- 
lar cases, and at least 10 situations 
were listed in which private killing was 
not only justified, but made mandatory. 
The precepts of Moses were tested for 
15 centuries and found wanting. Only 
with the coming of the Christ was a new 
code of righteousness set up for the gov- 
ernment of humanity. 

It is said that some 16 identifiable 
systems of law, including that of Moses, 
have been put into use by populous 
and powerful societies during the pe- 
riod of recorded history. Every one 
of them set up the ideal of justice, and 
in all of them factual verity has been 
an inherent element in the administra- 
tion of justice. Yet in our own country 
in our own age, a writer delivers the 
sad but cynical comment that a Presi- 
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dent cannot be right and liked with any 
universality.” The same declaration 
might be made of any prominent in- 
dividual, whether in business, in the 
professions, in education, possibly even 
in the church. 

The founders of this Republic were 
men of religious faith, of intellectual 
vigor, and of practical experience. They 
envisioned a nation in which loyalty, 
morality, integrity, and right dealings 
should characterize public and private 
action. We flourished and grew strong 
and rich. But in the modern age, a re- 
straining conscience is too often lack- 
ing in the conduct of affairs. We dis- 
cuss in minute detail our position of 
power in relation to the rest of the world 
or any part of it. Are we strong 
enough to do what we want to do? Or 
we consider the wisdom or expediency 
of a proposed course of action. 

Seldom is the question of righteous- 
ness brought into the argument. Com- 
munism rejects the whole concept of 
righteousness. For a Communist, there 
is no hope of a future life; the grave is 
the end of all. With such a philosophy, 
there is no room for morality. Any op- 
portunity to realize the selfish desires of 
the moment is sufficient justification for 
action. Communism would erase “free- 
dom” from the dictionary, abolish God, 
and degrade human dignity to the level 
of a machine. Consequently Fear stalks 
the earth like a giant colossus, casting 
his dark shadow over all the institutions 
and ideals the Western World has 
labored so long and so painfully to estab- 
lish. For the danger is real that com- 
munism may ultimately prevail, and 
destroy our freedom and our righteous- 
ness. 

Many times troubled and apprehensive 
people bring up the question: “What 
does the future hold for us as individuals 
and as a nation?” The answer must be: 
The future is locked in the hearts of the 
American people. It depends on whether 
we as individuals and as a society be- 
lieve in and practice loyalty to our coun- 
try, to our God, and to the high ideals 
in which this Nation had its being. Do 
we believe in right dealings with our 
fellow men? Are we willing to sacrifice 
material possessions, even life itself, in 
behalf of our country and our God? 
When we make decisions affecting our- 
selves and our relations with others, do 
we consider the approval of the Lord in 
those decisions? If we act in con- 
formity with a righteous and patriotic 
response to those questions, our future 
will be happy and prosperous beyond 
compare. On the other hand, if we think 
and practice envy, jealousy, and greed; 
if we place our own comfort and well- 
being above that of others, our destiny 
will be one with Tyre, Nineveh, and 
Babylon. In ancient days these names 
were synonyms of power and glory; to- 
day the very site of their magnificence 
and pride is lost in the desert. The de- 
cision is ours as Americans. The cause 
of many of our troubles in the world 
is our failure to fuse a vital and active 
faith into our systems of education and 
business and government. 

In their educational efforts, the an- 
cient Greeks set up the ideal of a sound 
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mind in a sound body. The two objec- 
tives were not enough; Greek civiliza- 
tion fell. Those who put their trust in a 
bright and shining intelligence and in 
physical excellence are always doomed 
to failure. Napoleon, an exponent of 
practical wisdom and physical force, 
ended his days on St. Helena, because, 
as Victor Hugo remarked, he “bothered 
God.” Mussolini and Hitler were simi- 
lar stumbling blocks in the path of right- 
eousness, and they, like Napoleon, have 
vanished from the scene. Is it unrea- 
sonable to predict that Khrushchev, 
Mao, and all other would-be tyrants 
must eventually succumb to the same 
defect, an unregenerate soul? 

To the Greek concept of an ideal citi- 
zen, we must add a third essential ele- 
ment, an alert and responsive soul. 
Military and economic might are won- 
derful. With it we can beat back the 
tides of fanaticism and malignancy that 
threaten our fair land. We can con- 
struct and dedicate hospitals, schools, 
churches, factories, roads, and communi- 
cation systems, and find a path to the 
stars. Human wisdom is also wonder- 
ful. With it we can dispel superstition 
and ignorance, enlarge the boundaries 
of truth, fight disease and poverty, and 
promote order and justice among all the 
peoples of the earth. But we must not 
attempt to substitute human wisdom for 
that Divine Intelligence which pervades 
all nature. Intellectually and physical- 
ly we are not inferior to any of man- 
kind who have preceded us. A return 
to that living righteousness which ani- 
mated our forefathers will insure a con- 
tinuance of our prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

On a day in June almost exactly 18 
years ago, the military powers of the 
Allies were deploying for the assault on 
the Normandy beaches. King George 
VI broadcast this message: 

After nearly 5 years of toil and suffering, 
we must renew that crusading impulse on 
which we entered the war and met its dark- 
est hour. We and our Allies are sure that 
our fight is against evil and for a world in 
which godliness and honor may be the foun- 
dations of the life of men in every land. 


This is the challenge that faces us 
today if the histories of future ages are 
i to record our name as “Might-Have- 

ma”. 


WHY THE SECRECY, MR. RIBICOFF? 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. KOWALSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important matters before this 
Congress is the enactment of a compre- 
hensive medical and hospital care pro- 
gram for our elderly citizens. We have 
such a plan in the King-Anderson bill. 
Now, we hear of a compromise plan be- 
ing discussed by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in executive ses- 
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sions of the Ways and Means Committee 
and in dark corridors. A sudden shroud 
of secrecy has enveloped this medicare 
plan. I raise the question, “Why?” 

I am one of the early sponsors of the 
Forand bill. Many of my colleagues 
have been actively promoting this or the 
more recent King-Anderson plan. We 
are doing this because in the last election 
the American people gave us a mandate 
to fight for this program. I y, 
stand with the President for the King- 
Anderson bill—no phony compromises. 
I am confident that many of the Mem- 
bers of the House stand with me. 

But there is a greater issue before us 
now—the question of secrecy. The slim 
and unsettling reports that appear in the 
press intimate that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Abra- 
ham Ribicoff has some special scheme. 
There is no discussion of what the ele- 
ments of his scheme are to be. Congress 
is not informed, nor is the press, nor the 
people. The medicare bill is being 
treated as if it were a top-secret military 
weapon. It is not top secret. It is a 
matter of public concern. 

We, as Members of Congress, have an 
absolute right to know the subject matter 
of these secretive talks. We have this 
right, and the corollary responsibility to 
see that our citizens’ rights are not abro- 
gated. When silence surrounds discus- 
sions of a plan that so intimately con- 
cerns the public welfare, I can only think 
that someone is trying to sell our senior 
citizens down the river. Someone is at- 
tempting to take away from them that 
which they so desperately need. 

I ask Secretary Ribicoff to make public 
immediately any compromise plan on 
medicare that he is proposing. I demand 
this information for my colleagues and 
myself. I demand it so that our citizens 
can be heard as to whether they will 
accept or reject it. We have the right 
to know. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania IMr. Nrx] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the REC- 
on and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
parents and children in District public 
schools and in response to a request from 
the Baptist Ministers Conference, I am 
introducing today a bill to amend the 
act providing “financial assistance for 
local educational agencies in areas af- 
fected by Federal activities” as contained 
in Public Law 874 in order that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may become eligible 
for a share in funds annually appro- 
priated by the Congress. Should this 
body act favorably on the amendment, 
the District would immediately qualify 
for more than $4 million along with 
3,700 other communities in federally 
impacted areas. 

Although normal budgetary needs of 
the District are subject to legislation 
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recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee, certain abnormal conditions 
such as urban renewal and highway 
construction have uprooted whole com- 
munities, induced population mobility 
and abandonment of some schools creat- 
ing overcrowding, and thus the urgency 
of extending benefits of Public Law 874 
to cope with demands for more school 
construction. Since both urban renewal 
and highway construction were Federal 
programs, the financial burden is clearly 
one that Congress must assume as pro- 
vided in the impacted area bill enacted 
by the 81st Congress over 10 years ago. 

If the District of Columbia had been 
included at that time by now it would 
have received some $50 million for school 
construction. That amount would have 
represented almost half the estimated 
total which the Superintendent. insists 
will be needed by 1970 if District pupils 
are to be properly housed. 

The second section of my bill seeks to 
halt the authority of the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads which, it is reliably re- 
ported, has engaged in an accelerated 
highway construction program in the 
District at the expense of District schools 
and other general welfare programs. 
This latter stipulation is offered together 
with the proposal for added funds for 
school construction to insure that addi- 
tional funds for schools may not be di- 
verted to highway construction. 


DR. JOHN D. ROBINSON, SR. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, June 2, our Nation lost another 
member of that vanishing race of noble 
self-sacrificing Americans—a real dyed- 
in-the-wool country doctor. 

Dr. John D. Robinson, Sr., of Wallace, 
N.C., began the practice of general medi- 
cine there in 1915 when the horse and 
buggy doctor was fact rather than fable. 
During 47 years of service in his com- 
munity he typified the love of God, the 
concern for his fellow man, the skill of 
an artisan, and the deep and abiding 
knowledge of humanity which has be- 
come the hallmark of that American 
tradition which we all recognize and 
cherish as the country doctor. 

Unlike many of today’s physicians who 
enter the realm of politics only in an 
effort. to influence legislation in which 
they feel a direct interest, Dr. Robinson, 
like so many of his contemporaries, was 
an influential politician and a lifelong 
member of the Democratic Party. He 
served as a Presidential elector six times 
which insofar as I have been able to de- 
termine is more than any other man has 
so served. 

His death was considered of such pub- 
lic significance and deemed such a 
public loss that the mayor and official 
governing board of commissioners of the 
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town of Wallace adopted and publicized 
a resolution expressing officially the sor- 
row and esteem of the town, and I deem 
it a privilege and pleasure to insert this 
expression in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a part of these remarks: 


Whereas in the course of history it appears 
ordained that certain few are set apart by the 
hand of Providence and imbued with quali- 
ties of greatness as expressed by dedication 
to the service of their fellow man, their com- 
munity, State, and Nation; and 

Whereas Dr. John D. Robinson was sum- 
moned for such a role and gave freely of 
his time, talent, and loyalty in the fulfill- 
ment thereof; and 

Whereas his wise counsel, his love and af- 
fection, his demonstrated leadership made 
signal contribution in the lives and the 
events of this community and the people 
with whom he came in daily contact: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the town commissioners and 
the mayor of Wallace, in official meeting, 
That tribute be extended in memory of Dr. 
John D. Robinson, who has devoted a life- 
time of unselfish labor to the betterment and 
welfare of Wallace and its citizens, and that 
we officially recognize these contributions by 
spreading upon the minutes of our meeting 
this testament; and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend to those who 
would be great among us that they emulate 
the life of Dr. John D. Robinson by being 
first the servant of all and friend to many; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this action which 
expresses both our sorrow and esteem be 
mailed to members of his immediate family 
and a copy thereof be officially publicized. 


Mr. Speaker, the Lord surely has a 
special place of rest and reward for coun- 
try doctors, and Dr. John D. Robinson 
has earned his berth in it. 


YALE COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Grammo] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week, the President was the 
recipient of an honorary degree from 
Yale University. The subject matter of 
his remarks to the graduating class and 
distinguished guests was of extreme im- 
portance and significance, and I com- 
mend its contents to my colleagues and 
the American public. 

It is with pride and pleasure that I 
insert this address in the RECORD. 


Text OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S YALE 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 

Let me begin by expressing my deep ap- 
preciation of the honor you have conferred 
on me. As General de Gaulle acknowledges 
America to be the daughter of Europe, so 
am I pleased to come to Yale, the daughter 
of Harvard. Indeed, I have heard that Yale 
may someday have daughters of its own— 
and, now that I am an alumnus, I may apply 
on behalf of my daughter. 

Someone has told me that I now have the 
best of both worlds—a Harvard education 
and a Yale degree. 

I am particularly glad to become a Yale 
man, because as I think about my troubles, 
I find that a lot of them have come from 
other Yale men. Among businessmen, I 
have had a minor disagreement with Roger 
Blough, of the law school class of 1931, and 
I have had some complaints too from my 
friend Henry Ford, of the class of 1940. 
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In journalism, I seem to have a difference 
with John Hay Whitney, of the class of 
1926—and sometimes I also displease Harry 
Luce of the class of 1920—not to mention 
William F. Buckley, Jr., of the class of 1950. 

In politics my luck is better, but lately I 
have had small arguments with Bob Wag- 
ner of the class of 1933 and BILL PROXMIRE 
of the class of 1938—and they are members 
of my own party. 

I even have trouble with some of my Yale 
advisers. I get along with them, but they 
don’t always get along with each other: I 
have the warmest feelings for Chester Bowles, 
of the class of 1924, and for Dean Acheson, 
of the class of 1915—but I am not 100 per- 
cent sure that these two wise and experi- 
enced Yale men wholly agree with each other 
on every issue. 

So this administration, which aims at 
peaceful cooperation among all Americans, 
has been the victim of a certain natural 
pugnacity among Yale men, Now that I am 
a Yale man too, it is time for peace. Last 
week, at West Point, in the historic tradition 
of that Academy, I availed myself of the 
powers of the Commander in Chief to remit 
all the sentences of offending cadets. In 
that same spirit—and in the historic tradi- 
tion of Yale—let me now offer to smoke the 
clay pipe of friendship with all my brother 
Elis—and I hope that they may be friends 
not only with me but with each other. 

In any event I am very glad to be here— 
and as a new member of the club I have 
been checking to see what earlier links existed 
between this institution and the Presidency. 
I found that a member of the class of 1878, 
William Howard Taft, served one term in the 
White House as preparation for becoming a 
member of this faculty * * * and a grad- 
uate of 1804, John C. Calhoun, regarded the 
Vice Presidency as too lowly a station for a 
Yale alumnus—and became the only man in 
history ever to resign that office. 

Calhoun in 1804 and Taft in 1878 graduated 
into a world different from the one which 
faces you. They and their contemporaries 
spent entire careers in grappling with a few 
dramatic issues on which the Nation was 
sharply divided—issues that often occupied 
attention for a generation at a time: the 
national bank, the disposal of the public 
lands, nullification or union, freedom or 
slavery, gold or silver. 

Today these old sweeping issues have largely 
disappeared. The central domestic problems 
of our time are more subtle and less simple. 
They relate, not to basic clashes of philosophy 
or ideology, but to ways and means of reach- 
ing common goals—to research for sophis- 
ticated solutions to complex and obstinate 
issues. 

The world of Calhoun, the world of Taft, 
had its own hard problems and notable chal- 
lenges. But its problems are not our prob- 
lems. Its challenges are not our challenges. 
Their age is not our age. As every past 
generation has had to disenthrall itself 
from an inheritance of truism and stereo- 
type, so in our own time we must move on 
from the reassuring repetition of stale 
phrases to a new, difficult but essential con- 
frontation of reality. 

For the great enemy of the truth is very 
often not the lie—deliberate, contrived and 
dishonest—but the myth—persistent, per- 
suasive, and unrealistic. Too often we hold 
fast to the cliches of our forebears. We 
subject all facts to a prefabricated set of 
interpretations. We enjoy the comfort of 
opinion without the discomfort of thought. 

Mythology distracts us everywhere—in 
Government as in business, in politics as 
in economics, in foreign affairs as in do- 
mestic policy. But today I want particu- 
larly to consider myth and reality in our 
national economy. In recent months many 
have come to feel, I believe, that the dialog 
between the parties—between business and 
Government—between Government and the 
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public—is clogged by illusion and platitude 
and fails to reflect the true realities of con- 
temporary American society. 

I speak of these matters here at Yale be- 
cause of the self-evident truth that a great 
university is always enlisted against the 
spread of illusion and on the side of reality. 
No one has said it more clearly than Presi- 
dent Griswold: Liberal learning is both a 
safeguard against false ideas of freedom and 
a source of true ones.“ Your role as uni- 
versity men, whatever your calling, will be 
to increase each new generation's grasp of 
its new duties. 

There are three great areas of our do- 
mestic affairs in which, today, there is a 
danger that illusion may prevent effective 
action. They are: First, the question of 
the size and shape of Government's respon- 
sibilities; second, the question of public 
fiscal policy; and third, the matter of con- 
fidence—business confidence, or public con- 
fidence—or simply confidence in America, I 
want to talk about all three. I want to 
talk about them carefully and dispassion- 
ately—and I emphasize that I am concerned 
here not with political debate but with 
finding ways to separate false problems from 
real ones, 

If a contest in angry argument were 
forced upon it, no administration could 
shrink from response, and history does not 
suggest that American Presidents are totally 
without resources in an engagement forced 
upon them because of hostility in one sec- 
tion of society. But in the wider national 
interest we need, not partisan wrangling, 
but common concentration on common 
problems. I come this morning to ask you 
to join in this great task. 

Let us take first the question of the size 
and shape of government. The myth here 
is that government is big, and bad—and 
steadily getting bigger and worse. Obviously 
this myth has some excuse for existence. It 
is true that in recent history each new ad- 
ministration has spent much more money 
than its predecessors. Thus President Roose- 
velt outspent President Hoover, and with 
allowance for the special case of the Second 
World War, President Truman outspent 
President Roosevelt. Just to prove that this 
was no partisan matter, President Eisen- 
hower then outspent President Truman by 
the handsome figure of $180 billion. It is 
even possible that this trend may continue. 

But does it follow that big government 
is growing relatively bigger? It does not— 
for the fact is that for the last 15 years the 
Federal Government, and also the Federal 
debt, and also the Federal bureaucracy— 
have grown less rapidly than the economy as 
a whole. If we leave defense and space ex- 
penditures aside, your Federal Government, 
since the Second World War, has expanded 
less than any other major sector of our na- 
tional life, less than industry; less than 
commerce; less than agriculture; less than 
higher education; and very much less than 
the noise about big government. 

The truth about big government is the 
truth about any other great activity—it is 
complex. Certainly it is true that size brings 
dangers, as we have lately seen in such areas 
as stockpiling and agricultural storage. But 
it is also true that size can bring great bene- 
fits. Here at Yale, which has contributed 
so much to our national progress in science 
and medicine, it may be proper for me to 
mention one great and little-noticed expan- 
sion of government that has brought 
strength to our whole society: The new role 
of our Federal Government as the major pa- 
tron of research in science and medicine. 

Few people realize that in 1961, in support 
of all university research in science and 
medicine, $3 out of every $4 came from the 
Federal Government. I need hardly point 
out that this has taken place without undue 
enlargement of Government control, that 
American scientists remain second to none 
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in their independence, and even in their 
rugged individualism. 

I am not suggesting that Federal expendi- 
tures cannot bring on some measure of con- 
trol. The whole trust of Federal expendi- 
tures in agriculture have been related by 
purpose and by design to control * * * as 
a means of dealing with the problems created 
by our farmers and growing productivity. 
Each sector of activity must be approached 
on its own merits and in terms of specific 
national needs. Generalities in regard to 
Federal expenditures therefore can be mis- 
leading; each case—science, urban renewal, 
education, agriculture, natural resources— 
each case must be determined on its own 
merits if we are to profit from our unrivaled 
ability to combine the strength of public and 
private agencies, public and private pur- 

„ public and private interests. 

ext, let us turn to the problem of fiscal 
policy. Here the myths are legion and the 
truth sometimes hard to find. But let me 
take as a prime example the problem of the 
Federal budget. We persist in measuring 
our Federal fiscal integrity today by the 
convention or administrative budget, with 
results which would be regarded as absurd 
in any business firm, in any country of 
Europe, or in any careful assessment of the 
reality of our national finances. The admin- 
istrative budget has sound administrative 
uses. But for wider purposes it is less help- 
ful. It omits our special trust funds; it neg- 
lects changes in assets or inventories; it can- 
not tell a loan from a straight expenditure, 
and worst of all it cannot distinguish be- 
tween operating expenditures and long-term 
investments. 
This budget, in relation to the great prob- 
lems of Federal fiscal policy, is not simply 
irrelevant; it is actively misleading. And yet 
there is a mythology that measures all our 
soundness on the single simple basis of this 
same annual administrative budget. If our 
Federal budget is to serve, not the debate, 
but the country, we must and will find ways 
of cleaning up this area of discourse. 

Still in the area of fiscal policy, let me say 
a word about deficits. The myth persists 
that Federal deficits create inflation and 
budget surpluses prevent it. 

Yet sizable budget surpluses after the 
war did not prevent inflation, and persistent 
deficits for the last several years have not 
upset our basic price stability. Obviously 
deficits are sometimes dangerous—and so are 
surpluses. But honest assessment plainly 
requires a more sophisticated view than the 
cliche that deficits are inflationary. 

There are myths also about our public 
debt. It is widely supposed that this debt is 
growing at a dangerously rapid rate. In fact 
both the debt per person and the debt as a 
p of our gross national product 
have declined sharply since the Second 
World War. In absolute terms the national 
debt has increased only 8 percent, while pri- 
vate debt was increasing 305 percent and the 
debts of State and local governments in- 
creased 378 percent. Moreover, debts, public 
and private, are neither good nor bad, in and 
of themselves. Borrowing can lead to over- 
extension and collapse—but it can also lead 
to expansion and strength. There is no 
single simple slogan in this field that can 
deserve our trust. 

Finally, I come to the problem of confi- 
dence. Confidence is a matter of myth and 
also a matter of truth—and this time let 
me take the truth of the matter first. 

It is true—and of high importance—that 
the prosperity of this country depends on as- 
surance that all major elements within it 
will live up to their responsibilities, If busi- 
ness were to neglect its obligations to the 
public; if labor were blind to all public re- 
sponsibility; above all, if government were 
to abandon its obvious—and statutory—duty 
of watchful concern for our economic 
health—if any of these things should hap- 
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pen, then confidence might well be weak- 
ened, and the danger of stagnation would 
increase. This is the true issue of confi- 
dence, 

But there is also the false issue—and its 
simplest form is the assertion that any and 
all unfavorable turns of the speculative 
wheel—however temporary and however 
plainly speculative in character—are the re- 
sult of “lack of confidence in the national 
administration.” This, I must tell you, while 
comforting, is not wholly true. Worse, it 
obscures the reality—which is also simple. 
The solid ground of mutual confidence is 
the necessary partnership of government 
with all the sectors of our society in the 
steady quest for economic progress. This 
administration is not going to give way to 
general hostility to business merely because 
there has been a single temporary disagree- 
ment with an industry, nor will the future 
belong to those who ignore the realities of 
our economic life in a neurotic search for 
unending reassurance. 

Corporate plans are not based on a political 
confidence in party leaders but on an eco- 
nomic confidence in the Nation's ability to 
invest and produce and consume. Business 
had full confidence in the administrations 
in power in 1929, 1954, 1958, and 1960—but 
this was not enough to prevent recession 
when business lacked full confidence in the 
economy, What matters is the capacity of 
the Nation as a whole to deal with its eco- 
nomic problems and opportunities. 

The stereotypes I have been discussing dis- 
tract our attention and divide our effort, 
These stereotypes do our Nation a disserv- 
ice, not just because they are exhausted and 
irrelevant, but above all because they are 
misleading—because they stand in the way 
of the solution of hard and complicated prob- 
lems, It is not new that past debates should 
obscure present realities. But the damage 
of such false dialog is greater today than 
ever before, simply because today the safety 
of all the world—the very future of free- 
dom— depends as never before upon the sen- 
sible and clearheaded management of the 
domestic affairs of the United States. 

The real issues of our own time are rarely 
so dramatic as the issues of the age of Cal- 
houn. The differences today are mainly mat- 
ters of degree. And we cannot understand 
and attack our contemporary problems if we 
are bound by the traditional labels and 
wornout slogans of an earlier era. But the 
unfortunate fact of the matter is that our 
rhetoric has not kept pace with the speed of 
social and economic change. Our political 
debates, our public discourse—on current 
domestic and economic issues—too often bear 
little relation to the practical problems we 
face, 

What is at stake in our economic deci- 
sions today is, not some grand warfare of 
rival ideologies, but the practical manage- 
ment of the modern economy. What we 
need is, not more labels and more cliches, 
but more basic discussion of the sophisti- 
cated and technical questions involved in 
keeping our mighty economic machine moy- 
ing steadily ahead. 

The national interest lies in high employ- 
ment, steady expansion of output, stable 
prices, and a strong dollar. The declaration 
of such objectives is easy; their attainment 
in an intricate and interdependent economy 
and world is a little more difficult. To attain 
them, we require not facile ideology, but 
hard thought. Let me end by suggesting a 
few of the real questions on our national 
agenda. 

How can our budget and tax policies sup- 
ply adequate revenues and preserve our bal- 
ance-of-payments position, without slowing 
up our economic growth? 

How are we to set our interest rates and 
regulate the flow of money in ways which 
will stimulate the economy at home, with- 
out weakening the dollar abroad, given the 
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spectrum of our economic responsibilities, 
which should be the mix between fiscal and 
monetary actions? 

With the necessity of maintaining our 
competitive position in the world, what 
should be the price and wage policies of our 
basic industries? Is there a public interest 
in such price and wage decisions, and if so, 
how is it to be defined and organized and 
expressed? 

How can we develop and sustain strong 
and stable world markets for basic commodi- 
ties without unfairness to the consumer and 
without unreasonable stimulus to pro- 
ducers? 

How can we generate the buying power 
which will absorb the products of our fac- 
tories and farms? 

How can we share the benefits and bur- 
dens of technical progress, and how can we 
make sure that the benefits to some are not 
offset by the burdens on others? How can 
we take advantage of the miracles of auto- 
mation, with its premium on highly trained 
labor, and yet offer employment. to the half 
a million of unskilled school dropouts who 
enter the labor market every year? 

How do we eradicate the barriers which 
separate substantial minorities of our citi- 
zens from access to opportunities for edu- 
cation and employment on equal terms with 
the rest? 

How, in sum, can we make our free econ- 
omy work at full capacity—that is, provide 
adequate profits for enterprise, adequate 
wages for labor, adequate utilization of plan, 
and adequate opportunity for all? 

These are the problems that we should 
be talking about—the real problems of our 
age. They cannot be solved by incanta- 
tions from the forgotten past. 

But the example of Western Europe shows 
that they are capable of solution—that gov- 
ernments, and many of them are conserva- 
tive governments, prepared to face technical 
problems without ideological preconceptions, 
can coordinate the elements of a national 
economy to bring about unexampled growth 
and prosperity. 

Some conversations I have recently heard, 
and overhead, in our own country sound 
like old records, longplaying, left over from 
the middle thirties. The debate of the 
thirties had its great significance and pro- 
duced its great results. But it took place 
in a different world with different needs and 
different tasks. It is our responsibility to- 
day to live in our own world—and to identify 
the meeds and discharge the task of the 
1960's. 

If there is any current trend toward 
meeting present problems with ancient 
cliches, this is the moment to stop it—be- 
fore it lands us all in a bog of sterile 
acrimony. 

Discussion is essential; and I am hopeful 
that the debate of recent weeks, though 
up to now somewhat barren, may represent 
the start of a serious dialog of the kind 
which has led Europe to such fruitful col- 
laboration among all the elements of eco- 
nomic society and to a decade of unrivaled 
economic progress. But let us not engage 
in the wrong argument at the wrong. time 
between the wrong people in the wrong 
country—while the real problems of our 
own time grow and multiply, fertilized by 
our neglect. 

Nearly 150 years ago, Thomas Jefferson 
wrote, “The new circumstances under which 
we are placed call for new words, new 
phrases, and for the transfer of old words 
to new objects.” That is our need today 
and it should also be our ambition—to re- 
Place imaginary issues by real, and tired 
slogans by fresh insight. As we work in 
concert to meet the authentic problems of 
our own time, we will generate an energy 
and vision which will demonstrate anew to 
the world the superior vitality and strength 
of the free society. 
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AIRLINE BOMB-PREVENTION 
PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Mac- 
DONALD] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in 
response to the inquiry of Representa- 
tive MELVIN Price, my distinguished col- 
league from the State of Illinois, on the 
House floor, as to the work being done 
by the Federal Aviation Agency on an 
airline bomb-prevention program, I am 
happy to insert a letter providing this 
information: 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1962. 
Hon. Torsert H. MACDONALD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MACDONALD: Your request for 
information regarding the Federal Aviation 
Agency's efforts to prevent bombing of alr- 
craft has been referred to me for answer. 
If I may, I will give you a brief résumé 
starting with the latest developments and 
working back. 

It was Tuesday of this week, June 5, that 
a seven-man steering committee met at FAA 
headquarters to review all of the past efforts 
to find ways of preventing the bombing of 
airplanes and to determine the most intelli- 
gent course for the future. 

The members of this committee were 
N. E. Halaby, Administrator, FAA, who served 
as chairman of the meeting; Alan Boyd, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board; 
Courtney Evans, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation; Nicholas Katzenbach, Deputy Attor- 
ney General; Jerome Lederer, director, Flight 
Safety Foundation; Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission; and 
Stuart Tipton, president, Air Transport As- 
sociation. 

Among other things, the group found that 
in all cases where sabotage has been found 
to be the cause of these air tragedies, the 
criminal has lost his life as well as any 
financial gain he may have planned. In 
the Graham case at Denver, the bomber was 
not killed in the accident but was executed 
later. The group that met Tuesday is very 
anxious to have this one phrase, “Where 
sabotage has been found to be the cause, 
the criminal has lost his life as well as any 
financial gain he may have planned,” re- 
peated as often as possible in the hope that 
it, too, will serve as at least a partial deter- 
rent. 

The committee heard a brief survey of all 
of the projects and approaches to the prob- 
lem made in the past including the possibil- 
ity of using X-rays, fluoroscopes, moisture 
analyses, explosive ovens with microwave 
detonators, as well as chemical and even 
biological techniques to detect bombs in- 
tended for aircraft. The group got a longer 
briefing on a project the Atomic Energy 
Commission began in 1960, at the request of 
former FAA Administrator Quesada. This 
project, which employs nuclear engineering, 
involves the seeding of commercially manu- 
factured explosives with a signal-giving 
chemical. This chemical would make it 
possible for a Geiger counter to pick up a 
signal if any of the seeded explosives were 
brought near a checkpoint, such as a bag- 
gage weigh-in. 

The FAA has approximately $47,000 in the 
program in this fiscal year, but last April 
decided to increase the funds to $125,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1963 and 1964, 

In addition to the nuclear engineering 
work, a number of other proposals aimed at 
detecting or detonating bombs intended for 
aircraft were judged by the steering com- 
mittee to be worth further study and ex- 
ploration by experts. In a statement fol- 
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lowing the meeting, the committee said: 
“Results of these studies would be made pub- 
lic to the extent such publicity will not itself 
aggravate the problem by e: tech- 
niques of prevention or detection.” 

The problem, as I know you realize, Mr. 
Congressman, is that we do not necessarily 
wish to draw attention to our efforts to solve 
this terrible problem but yet we want the 
American people to know their government 
Officials are very much concerned and are 
doing what they can. Experts in the field 
advise us that the danger of talking about 
our efforts to meet the problem will simply 
serve as a challenge to demented people or 
that it will implant the idea in the minds 
of some sick persons who hadn’t thought 
about it. In addition to that, the enormous 
difficulty of actually finding a fully effective 
solution makes it seem not entirely honest 
to keep talking about meetings and plans. 
It is really a very discouraging prospect as 
Iam sure you know. 

Just as an example of how discouraging 
it is, let us assume that all U.S. dynamite 
would be impregnated with this signal-giv- 
ing chemical tomorrow. We would then 
have the problem of detecting dynamite al- 
ready in the inventory, or made in some 
other country as well as detecting all of the 
explosives that can be made at home. Ex- 
plosive experts tell us that it is not a very 
difficult problem to get from the drugstore 
all of the materials needed to make a bomb, 

So the problem is complex and discourag- 
ing, and none of the responsible officials at 
the meeting Tuesday wish to appear un- 
realistic, not to mention dishonest. Yes it is 
the public’s business and everyone recog- 
nizes how concerned the public is, so we 
are going ahead, not on a secrecy basis, 
but as quietly as we can still letting the 
people know we are also concerned and are 
doing what we can. We all appreciate, 
therefore, your interest very much, Mr. 
MACDONALD. 

This group will be meeting again in a 
month or so to evaluate the work and stud- 
ies going forward and as the statement the 
group put out after their meeting says, re- 
sults will be made public to the extent that 
they are in the public’s interest and will 
not in themselves aggravate the problem. 

Once again, we all very much appreciate 
your interest which I know has been long 
standing, and please be assured that as dis- 
couraging as the task is, responsible govern- 
ment officials are very much concerned and 
are doing all that is possible. If there is any 
further information you need, Mr. Congress- 
man, I would be pleased to supply it if I can. 

Sincerely, 
PHILLIP M. SWATEK, 
Director of Public Affairs. 


There have been a total of 17 known 
cases of planted bomb disasters. Inno- 
cent men and women will continue to be 
the victims until a solution is developed. 
Planted bombs represent only one aspect 
of a broader problem. We must prevent 
the present custom of loading dangerous 
cargo without adequate safety precau- 
tions on aircraft. Passengers must be 
prohibited from bringing aboard air- 
planes articles which can cause fires or 
explosions. I heartily concur with the 
gentleman from Illinois, Representative 
Price, in the imperative need for an ac- 
celerated program of research for detect- 
ing dangerous materials on our air- 
planes. 


SOVIET DEPORTATION OF BALTIC 
PEOPLES IN 1940 
Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the Second 
World War was tragic in innumerable 
ways to the peoples of Europe; some suf- 
fered more than others, and some are 
suffering yet from its consequences. 
The Baltic peoples paid heavily both 
during and after that war. Very early in 
the duration, while the Western friends 
of the Baltic people were engaged in 
preparations for combat the Kremlin 
took advantage of our preoccupation to 
impose its terms upon the Govern- 
ments of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and thereby deprived these people of 
their freedom. Then early in 1940 the 
Red army attacked and occupied these 
countries, thus putting an end to their 
independent existence. Within a very 
few months a Communist-style plebiscite 
made these countries part of the Soviet 
Union. 

From the moment the Red army en- 
tered these countries Communist agents 
arrested large numbers of people, sev- 
eral hundred thousand in all. These 
innocent and helpless individuals were 
deported to distant Asiatic parts of the 
Soviet Union. That was some 22 years 
ago. Today marks the observance of 
that tragic event. Some of the victims 
of that tragedy may still be suffering in 
a Soviet prison camp, while many others 
must have died in exile. On this solemn 
occasion we pay tribute to the memory of 
the dead, and express our admiration for 
those sturdy souls who still carry on the 
struggle for freedom against Communist 
tyranny. 


STOCK MARKET CRASH—1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GEoRGE] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been interesting to look at the nead- 
lines regarding the stock market crash 
of 1962. 

You would think that the market sud- 
denly went down and then suddenly went 
up again and that a beneficent Govern- 
ment is taking care of the situation on 
those firm foundations of unlimited debt 
and deficit spending. 

Unfortunately, this is only partially 
true. The stock market has not re- 
bounded much, as is proved from the 
following figures appearing in today's 
Wall Street Journal, June 13. In fact, 
the rebound amounts to exactly 4.01 
percent over the 1962 low of May 28. 
Nothing much to cheer about. We had 
perhaps better forget the Government- 
inspired headlines and turn to the fac- 
tual and discouraging figures on the 
financial pages. 

; The Wall Street Journal figures fol- 
ow: 

Stock prices dropped sharply on the New 
York Stock Exchange, with trading activity 
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substantially above the level of the past sev- 
eral sessions. The Dow-Jones industrial 
average fell 14.23 points, or 2.39 percent, to 
580.94. This was just 4.01 points above the 
1962 closing low set by the compilation on 
May 28, the day of its 34.95-point plunge. 
The railroad average dropped 2.18 percent 
to 122.91 and the utility average went down 
1.81 percent to 110.76. Volume jumped to 
4,690,000 shares from 2,870,000 Monday. 


PRESIDENT TSHOMBE SPEAKS TO 
CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bruce] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans have been concerned about 
the stories drifting back from the Congo 
about the unharmonious meetings be- 
tween Cyrille Adoula of the Central 
Government and Moise Tshombe, Presi- 
dent of Katanga, and the hostile treat- 
ment being accorded Mr. Tshombe while 
he is in Léopoldville. 

We have been further concerned by 
statements in the press by top officials 
of the United Nations which sound like 
saber rattling, remarks that can be con- 
strued as molding public opinion to ex- 
pect another military attack on Katanga. 

That peaceful state—peaceful, that is, 
before the onslaught of the “peaceful” 
United Nations armed forces which 
strafed innocent civilians and bombed 
and shelled Red Cross hospitals there— 
that peaceful state of Katanga is again 
being painted as the villain of the piece 
by the propagandists of the U.N. 

Mahmoud Khiari, U.N. civil operations 
chief in the Congo said on May 20—and 
I quote the Chicago Tribune of May 21— 
that he is convinced that the present 
meeting between Cyrille Adoula and 
Moise Tshombe will “have negative re- 
sults.” 

That is why— 


He said— 


the United Nations must apply—even by 
force—the Security Council resolutions in 
order to bring about Congo unity. If Katan- 
ga's secession is not rapidly destroyed, there 
is great danger that other provinces also 
will demand their independence. 


In view of what Russell Howe reported 
in this morning’s Washington Post, it 
seems to me Adoula’s government is one 
from which moderate men might want 
to be independent. Howe wrote: 


The Central Government, whose prestige 
has suffered because of the protracted abor- 
tive negotiations with Tshombe, appears to 
be laying the ground for a foreign issue to 
detract public attention from the domestic 
crisis. 

A Foreign Ministry publication on the 
Congo’s foreign policy lays great stress on 
the repressive nature of the Portuguese re- 
gime in Cabinda, an enclave to the north of 
the Congolese corridor to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Observers believe the Congo may be ready- 
ing a claim to Cabinda, which is governed by 
Portugal as part of Angola. Acquiring 
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Cabinda would extend the Congo's limited 
Atlantic coastline. 

In today’s New York Times, David Hal- 
berstam reports that yesterday, at 
Tshombe’s first public appearance in 
Léopoldville since the talks began last 
month, the President of Katanga said 
that the Congolese Central Government 
was unwilling to make concessions in the 
present negotiations for an end of 
Katanga’s secession because the Central 
Government believed the United Nations 
would help it take Katanga by force if 
the talks fail. 

Tshombe appeared at a luncheon given 
by Robert K. A. Gardiner, head of the 
U.N. mission, for Adoula and Tshombe. 
Adoula, however, did not show up. 

In his article, Russell Howe also states: 

The predominant impression among ob- 
servers is that civil warfare with Katanga is 
in the offing and that U.N. intervention to 
implement the Security Council resolution 
on territorial integrity will be of a more de- 
termined character than on previous occa- 
sions. 


Mr. Speaker, it would seem from the 
statement of Mr. Khiari, the actions of 
Adoula, and the reports in today’s papers, 
that perhaps the Central Government 
might want the talks to fail. 

I have had the impression, right here 
in Washington, that the Congo mess, 
which costs the United Nations $9,500,000 
a month—and that is mostly our money 
one way or another—is close to another 
eruption of death and destruction waged 
by the U.N. against Katanga. 

Because of this concern, yesterday I 
arranged to have a transoceanic tele- 
phone conversation with President 
Tshombe in Léopoldville, to get from him 
personally his view of the Congo situa- 
tion and the treatment being accorded 
him during the negotiations there. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to introduce this 
conversation into the Recorp so that 
my colleagues may have the benefit of 
this firsthand information from one of 
the principals in this conflict. What Mr. 
Tshombe told me is most important in 
judging how fairly these talks are being 
conducted. 

Following is the text of my conversa- 
tion through a translator with Mr. 
Tshombe who spoke in French: 

Direct CONVERSATION BETWEEN CONGRESSMAN 
Donatp C. Bruce IN WASHINGTON, D.C., 
AND PRESIDENT TSHOMBE OF KATANGA IN 
LEOPOLDVILLE, CONGO, ON JUNE 12, 1962, 
WITH A TRANSLATOR—QUESTIONS ASKED BY 
Mr. Bruce 
Question. Are you free in your movements? 
Answer. I am not free of my movements. 

I cannot go out, and especially in going to 

the meetings, I am not free. 

It is absolutely necessary that the United 
Nations take the necessary steps to give me 
full freedom to go out. 

I cannot receive visitors unless the United 
Nations is approached first and the request 
is then handed to Mr. Kamitatu, the Interior 
Minister, Mr. Kamitatu receives the request 
of the U.N. and must then give it back to the 
U.N. and it takes a long time, and they are 
so disgusted that they can never reach me 
any more. I have my personal friends who 
are trying to reach me for a long time and 
they can't see me. 

Most of the people in Léopoldville—the 
population, I mean—are very favorable to me, 
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but they cannot reach me by any means. 
They are to follow the mentioned procedure 
which delays everything and makes any 
meeting impossible. 

To go out of the U.N. building, everybody 
from Katanga must be accompanied by one 
officer of the U.N. security forces and one 
man of the Congo (Central Government) 
Security Police. Everybody is accompanied 
by two guards, even in stores, shops, every- 
where they go. 

Question. Do you consider yourself a cap- 
tive of the United Nations? 

Answer. It is more or less difficult to an- 
swer from where I am, but any move I make 
is watched by the United Nations, is con- 
trolled by the U.N. and must be approved by 
the U. N. 

Question. Can you meet with your cabi- 
net? 

Answer. They live in the same apartment 
suite as myself so I can see them. 

Question. Are you all, in other words, in 
custody of U.N. forces? 

Answer. Yes, yes, definitely yes. 

Question. Do you plan to try to go back 
to Elisabethville? 

Answer, I am making the greatest kind of 
effort to try to reach an agreement with Mr. 
Adoula, but I think I’m losing a great deal 
of time in view of the delays and contrary 
steps, and today I have no meeting with him. 
But I will do my best to reach an agreement. 

Question. Could you leave if you wanted 
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Answer. It's difficult to Judge whether I 
could leave Léopoldville, not knowing what 
disposition has been made of that question 
by the Adoula government. 

Question. You stated in a May press con- 
ference that you trust the United Nations. 
Have you changed your mind about the U.N.? 

Answer. Without changing my opinions, 
today I have confidence in Mr. Gardiner, 
the man. About the U.N., it is difficult to 
have a favorable opinion, for in Elisabeth- 
ville soldiers are entrenched around the city 
and a state of siege exists. So in those cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to know what the 
UN. is doing. 

So many controls are imposed, so many 
exactions and conditions imposed by the 
U.N. over Katanga, that I cannot consider 
having a favorable opinion on the U.N. under 
the circumstances prevailing. 

I asked Gardiner last week when the talks 
looked like they were going fine for the 
future if they couldn’t ameliorate the situa- 
tion in Elisabethville. For instance, while 
I was in Kitona talking for peace with 
Adoula, the U.N. was occupying more houses 
and more military camps and doing things 
they had no right to do, but I got nowhere 
with Gardiner. 


Question. Have you lost control of 
Elisabethville? 
Answer. In Elisabethville, the airport, 


which was completely free before the war, 
is now entirely occupied by about 6,000 sol- 
diers of the United Nations. There are can- 
nons and bazookas along the road to Elisa- 
bethville from the airport. I don't consider 
the city is free, and there are incidents every 
day on the part of the U.N. troops. 

Question. Do you feel that a meeting on 
neutral territory would help possibly in 
getting agreement? 

Answer. Yes, definitely, it would be much 
more favorable than holding a conference 
as we do now in Léopoldville. I want to tell 
you why. It is because here the state of 
mind and tension is such that they are not 
calling for conciliation. It would be much 
better to hold a meeting in another city. 

Question. When do you expect to try to 
go back to Elisabethville? 

Answer. I will try a last effort to find a 
solution. I want to go back as soon as I can 
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if things are going well, but if badly there’s 
no use to stay in Léopoldville further. But 
I will try once again. 

Question. Do you think you will be hin- 
dered from returning to Katanga? 

Answer. I feel there is a strong possibil- 
ity there will be a third war in Katanga. 
So it’s wise to talk. U Thant’s words in 
New York about mercenaries are only a pre- 
text—there is no longer such a question in 
Kantanga—just a preparation for another 
attack. 

I wrote today to Gardiner that I am dis- 
cussing under threats and pressure and 
not freely and my feeling is confirmed by 
U Thant’s statements and Sture Linner’s in 
Brussels that prove they are preparing 
opinion for further action in Katanga and 
that prove I’m under pressure. 

Mr. Bruce. Thanks very much. 

TRANSLATOR. Mr. Struelens, to Mr. Tshom- 
be, I want to check with you. In summary 
can we say that first you have no freedom of 
movement, and second, that you are under 
pressure or threat when you are negotiating? 

Answer. Yes; that is correct. 

‘TRANSLATOR. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 


RUSSIA’S GEORGIANS HOOT BENNY 
GOODMAN'S SINGER 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his own remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have repeatedly urged House support of 
the creation of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations, called for in the resolu- 
tion introduced by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop]—ĦH.R. 211. I 
have emphasized in urging the creation 
of this committee the nationalistic spirit 
which continues to manifest itself within 
the Soviet Union and its satellite nations. 
An especially dramatic manifestation of 
this nationalism appeared the other day 
in stories relating to the Benny Good- 
man concert tour in Russia, and I include 
as part of my remarks at this time 
a reprint from the Sunday Chicago 
Tribune, based on an AP report: 

Russta’s GEORGIANS Hoot BENNY GOODMAN’S 
SINGER 

Trrits, GEORGIA, SOVIET UNION, June 9.— 
Hot-blooded Georgian nationals hooted and 
whistled in resentment tonight as Benny 
Goodman's songstress, Joya Sherrill, sang a 
song in Russian. She cut her tune short. 

Miss Sherrill’s rendition of “Katusha” was 
drowned by the clamor from the sellout 
crowd of 8,000. 

The Georgians apparently disliked her 
singing in Russian in this southwest Soviet 
city. 

B IT FRIGHTENS HER 

“I was frightened,” Miss Sherill said after- 
ward. “They must really hate the Russians.” 
The band had expected the exuberant Geor- 
gians to whoop it up for the American jazz 
music. 

The concert was given in the Sports Palace, 
a modernistic structure which was sharply 
criticized by Premier Khrushchev last year. 
He said the money might have been better 


spent on housing. 
Approximately 200 police and soldiers were 
stationed inside and outside the hall. 
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Asked if she would sing the song again 
tomorrow night she replied: 

“Oh, no. My purpose is to entertain. I 
don’t want to rub them the wrong way. 
Lam not pushing [promoting] Russian.” 

Miss Sherrill has learned to sing the song 
in somewhat scruffy but completely under- 
standable Russian. 

There has always been a certain amount 
of linguistic and political conflict between 
Georgians and Russians, but bandsmen and 
reporters with the party were astonished at 
the outburst. They questioned a number of 
Russians who said it reflected a dislike of 
her singing Russian in Georgia. 

In Moscow and Sochi the song was a big 
hit and always got friendly applause. 

Neither the members of the band nor 
sponsors of the concert here had expected 
the crowd of Georgians to hoot it down. 

The audience quickly indicated their 
hooting was not directed at Miss Sherrill 
herself. The people roundly applauded her 
next two songs. After the demonstration she 
sang, “I’m Beginning To See the Light” and 
“You’ve Got Me in Between the Devil and 
the Deep Blue Sea.” 


Mr. Speaker, this effectively demon- 
strates the tremendous internal weak- 
ness within the Communist empire that 
an effective, imaginative foreign policy 
would expand. I again ask the Mem- 
bers of the House to join in urging the 
Rules Committee to grant immediate 
consideration to House Resolution 211. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. WAL- 
TER), until July 9, on account of illness. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. HALLECK), for Thursday, June 14, 
1962, an account of official business. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for an indefinite period, on 
account of continued illness. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD (at the request of 
Mr. Burge of Kentucky), until June 21, 
1962, on account of illness. 

Mr. McIntire (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for June 14, 1962, on account 
of official business; member of Visitation 
Committee of the House to the Federal 
Maritime Academy at Kings Point, N.Y. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Staccers, for 5 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Garmo (at the request of Mr. 
ALEXANDER), for 30 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MacponaLp (at the request of Mr. 
ALEXANDER), to address the House for 5 
minutes, today, and to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Barry), for 15 minutes, on Thursday, 
June 14, 1962. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Petty and to include tables dur- 
ing general debate today on H.R. 11990. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri to revise and 
extend his remarks made in Committee 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. CHURCH to include extraneous 
matter in her remarks on H.R. 11990. 

Mr, PHILBIN in three instances. 

Mr. GATHINGS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Barry) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALEXANDER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ZELENKO. 

Mr. CELLER, 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 10502. An act for the relief of James 
B. Troup and Sylvia Mattiat. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 2865. An act for the relief of Ferdinand 
A, Hermens. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, June 14, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2179. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 
12(10) of the Area Redevelopment Act (Pub- 
lic Law 87-27, 87th Cong., Ist sess., May 
1, 1961)”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

2180. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of noncash grant-in-aid 
credits allowed for publicly owned parking 
facilities by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2181. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a favorable report dated 
September 26, 1961, from the Acting Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, on 
a modification of the Walter F. George Lock 
and Dam, Chattahoochee River, Ga. and Ala., 
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authorized by the Fish and Wildlife Coordi- 
nation Act approved August 12, 1958; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

2182. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the American National Red Cross for the 
year ended June 30, 1961, pursuant to the 
act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 173); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2183. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the first phase of the review of 
stock funds and related consumer funds 
in the Department of Defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BUCKLEY: Committee on Public 
Works. Report on Highway Construction 
Practices in the State of New Mexico (Rept. 
No. 1819). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
HR. 3. A bill to establish rules of inter- 
pretation governing questions of the effect of 
acts of Congress on State laws; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1820). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Joint Resolution 29. Joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to the 
qualifications of electors; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1821). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.R. 12107. A bill to provide that a per- 
centage of the net budget receipts of the 
United States (up to 10 percent thereof) 
shall be devoted exclusively to the retirement 
of the public debt; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 12108. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to make areas lacking 
public libraries or with inadequate public 
libraries, public elementary and secondary 
school libraries, and certain college and uni- 
versity libraries, eligible for benefits under 
that act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALLECK: 

H.R. 12109. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to permit certain natural grasses and 
other natural materials to be imported free 
of duty; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12110. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide credit 
against income tax for an employer who 
employs older persons in his trade or busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 12111. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the President to 
take possession and assume control of trans- 
portation systems in time of national emer- 
gency; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 12112. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the identification 
of a military airlift command as a specified 
command, to provide for its military mission, 
and to eliminate unnecessary duplication 
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in airlift; to 
Services. 
By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 12113. A bill to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 12114. A bill to limit the purpose for 
which funds appropriated or otherwise made 
available to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare may be used; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 12115. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to establish a pro- 
gram to assist in the construction of ade- 
quate sanitation facilities for migratory 
farm labor; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BASS of New Hampshire: 

H.R. 12116. A bill to amend chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide edu- 
cational assistance to the children of veter- 
ans who are permanently disabled 50 percent 
or more in degree from service-connected 
disability incurred during wartime or induc- 
tion period service; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. KEE (by request) : 

H.R. 12117. A bill to amend section 632 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
an extension of the program of grants-in-aid 
to the Republic of the Philippines for the 
hospitalization of certain veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R.12118. A bill to amend the act of 
January 30, 1913, to provide that the Amer- 
ican Hospital of Paris shall have perpetual 
succession; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 12119. A bill to amend the act of 
December 22, 1944, relating to recreation at 
certain civil works projects of the Corps 
of Engineers; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 12120. A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding financial assistance for local educa- 
tional agencies in areas affected by Federal 
activities in order to provide educational as- 
sistance under the provisions of such act to 
the District of Columbia and to make the 
change in the District of Columbia motor 
fuel tax law needed to insure that such as- 
sistance will be fully effective; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R.12121. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 12122. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, with respect to the re- 
tirement of employees engaged in air traffic 
control work; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 12123. A bill to amend the Housing 
Act of 1949 to permit municipalities to re- 
ceive credit as local grants-in-aid under the 
urban renewal program for certain addi- 
tional improvements constructed prior to 
Federal authorization of the loan or grant 
contract involved; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 12124. A bill to amend section 2(2) 
of the National Labor Relations Act to pro- 
vide that the definition of employer“ there- 
in shall include certain corporations or as- 
sociations operating a hospital; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 12125. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to grant an additional 
income tax exemption to a taxpayer sup- 
porting a dependent or dependents who have 
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intellectual limitations to the extent his 
ability to learn and to adapt to the demands 
of society is impaired; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 12126. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for certain amounts set aside by a taxpayer 
for the higher education of prospective col- 
lege students in his family; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs, MAY: 

H. J. Res. 739. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to enter into negotiations with 
Canada with respect to imports of softwood, 
and authorizing the establishment of tempo- 
rary import quotas for softwood; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. J. Res. 740. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to enter into negotiations with 
Canada with respect to imports of softwood, 
and authorizing the establishment of tempo- 
rary import quotas for softwood; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H. J. Res. 741. Joint resolution to end all 
foreign aid to Communist-dominated na- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H. J. Res. 742. Joint resolution to end all 
foreign aid to Communist-dominated na- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MoSWEEN: 

H.J. Res. 743. Joint resolution to end all 
foreign aid to Communist-dominated na- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. BLITCH: 

H.J. Res. 744, Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring a tobacco acreage allot- 
ment may be filed; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CANNON; 

H. J. Res. 745. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
1962; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. J. Res. 746. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to enter into negotiations with 
Canada with respect to imports of softwood 
and authorizing the establishment of tempo- 
rary import quotas for softwood; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. Res. 688. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to non-Federal installation of elec- 
tric generating facilities at Hanford, Wash.; 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 12127. A bill for the relief of the 
survivors of Justin E. Burton; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H.R. 12128. A bill for the relief of Paul 

Hunter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 12129. A bill for the relief of Anna 

Del Baglivo; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 12130. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lydia Schmidt Thompson; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 12131. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Una Clarke; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

HR. 12132. A bill for the relief of Ping Bo 

Jeung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Results of Questionnaire Survey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the results of a survey that I 
made in my congressional district on 
various legislative proposals. 

After the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress convened I sought my constit- 
uents opinions on some of the important 
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matters to come before the Congress. I 
anticipated a heavy response to this leg- 
islative questionnaire because it has 
been obvious to me that my constituents 
are aware of and vitally concerned with 
the Nation’s problems. My confidence 
has been sustained. So many responded 
that only recently has it been possible 
to complete tabulations and to review 
their additional commentary. 

To give some background information 
on the results below it should be pointed 
out that the questionnaire was sent to 
all the 13,500 persons whose addresses 
have been compiled on my mailing list 
in the past year. Additional question- 
naires were distributed through the kind 
assistance of interested citizens and civic, 


[Percent] 


social, and business groups. It is clear 
that this random distribution does not 
constitute a scientific opinion poll and 
the results cannot be interpreted as if it 
had been. I received returns in excess 
of the usual response and many gave me 
extensive additional comments which I 
read with care. 

By asking for constituents’ views, it 
was not my intention to shift the burden 
of the ultimate responsibility to make 
legislative decisions. They have dem- 
onstrated the value and hardihood of 
our representative form of government 
by positive participation, and you will 
want to examine the results as received. 
I have indicated the responses in per- 
centages as follows: 
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The Congressman and His Universe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the Phi 
Beta Kappa Association in the District 
of Columbia will sponsor a Congressional 
Night dinner on Friday evening, June 
29, at the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
16th and Kennedy Streets NW. 

The gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
BrapEMAS] will be the principal speaker. 
His subject will be, “The Congressman 
and His Universe.” 

All congressional members of Phi Beta 
Kappa—14 in the House and 12 in the 
other body—have been invited. Many 
members of the distinguished scholastic 


honor society are employed in congres- 
sional offices, and they, too, will be wel- 
come. 

Membership in the association is open 
to some 4,000 members of Phi Beta 
Kappa in the Metropolitan Washington 
area, who are listed on the roll at the 
society’s national headquarters, located 
here at 1811 Q Street, NW. 

As an alumnus of Brown University, 
I take pride in the leadership given to 
the District of Columbia association by 
a campus contemporary, Edward R. 
Place, Brown, 1924. He will conclude his 
fifth term as president on Congressional 
Night. He has served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Brown University Club of 
Washington and before that two terms 
as president of the Boston Brown Club. 

He is known to many Members of the 
Congress interested in the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Seaway for his serv- 
ices as Information Chief of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp., 


1955-60. He is presently employed on 
the information staff of the National 
Coal Policy Association, Inc. 


The Baltic Peoples and Their Fate in 
1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ples of the three Baltic countries— 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians— 
had their ups and downs in the course of 
their long and turbulent history, but 
they enjoyed their happiest years during 
their independence subsequent to World 
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War I, and unfortunately the saddest 
period in their national history began 
soon after the outbreak of the Second 
World War. 

‘After suffering under foreign rule, and 
particularly under the autocratic regime 
of Russian czars, the brave and gallant 
peoples of these three Baltic countries 
regained their national independence at 
the end of the First World War, set up 
their own democratic governments, 
diligently rebuilt their war-ravaged 
countries, and were leading a relatively 
prosperous and contented life. Latvians, 
Estonians, and Lithuanians felt that in 
freedom and independence they had at- 
tained their national goals, and their 
task was to maintain and safeguard 
these goals. With the aid and en- 
couragement of their friends abroad, and 
under the guidance of their patriotic 
and wise leaders, the peoples of these 
three countries succeeded in doing this; 
they managed to maintain their inde- 
pendent status until late 1939. Then 
with the deterioration of the interna- 
tional situation, and with the loss of the 
backing of their friends in the West, they 
found themselves in danger of losing 
their freedom. Unfortunately, their 
worst apprehensions proved correct. 

Early in 1940 Stalin’s ruthless regime 
imposed upon them totalitarian commu- 
nism and then annexed these countries 
to the Soviet Union. At the same time 
Stalin’s henchmen caused the arrest of 
several hundred thousand Baltic na- 
tionals and these were exiled to distant 
parts of Asiatic Russia. This inhumane 
mass deportation, was carried out in 
mid-1940 with abominable and inde- 
scribable misery. People were uprooted 
from their homes and in freight cars 
shipped off to perpetual exile. 

All this was done 22 years ago, and 
today the anniversary of that event is 
being observed in due solemnity. On 
this occasion we pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of those who suffered and died in 
exile, and pray for the freedom of those 
who still endure hardships in Soviet 
prison camps, 


Ultramodern Fitchburg Paper Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a speech which I recently made 
at the dedication of the beautiful, ultra- 
modern, office building of the Fitchburg 
Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass., a great 
industrial company, sparked and directed 
by a truly incredible figure in the business 
world, the great Mr. George Rodney Wal- 
lace, Jr., and his very capable son, Mr. 
George R. Wallace III. 

The dedicatory exercises were arranged 
with great care and conducted with great 

and impressiveness. The office 
building is truly ultramodern and prob- 
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ably more than 50 years ahead of its 
time and has a heliport located on its 
roof. 

The speech follows: 


REMARKS IN PART OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN, FITCHBURG PAPER Co. DEDICATION, 
May 20, 1962 


Reverend fathers, Mayor Bourque, distin- 
guished guests, and friends, it is indeed a 
great pleasure and a very happy privilege for 
me to join you today in this historic and 
meaningful dedication of this beautiful 
modern administrative center facility of the 
Fitchburg Paper Co. It is a very happy cir- 
cumstance that this occasion should be 
graced by so many distinguished guests, 
by such a representative attendance of faith- 
ful employees and the general public. 

Situated in a superb setting in the beauti- 
ful and typically American community of 
Fitchburg, this new facility exemplifies the 
very latest and best of its kind that modern 
business and construction and science can 
produce. Down to the very last detail, down 
to its heliport, its equipment and its fur- 
nishings, and everything about it, the way it 
is planned, the way it is constructed, the 
way it is set up and arranged, represents 
innovations that please the eye and some- 
times stagger the imagination. No wonder 
Al Toner, Swede Nelson, and Abbott Smith, 
who represents the first customer, and the 
rest of us, are aghast. 

I doubt that there is anything quite of its 
kind in the country, or in the world for that 
matter, that so completely fulfills the word 
“modern,” and so truly portrays the high 
advancement and progress of the times in 
which we live. As I look out upon our sur- 
roundings today, I feel we should refer to 
it as ultramodern, because that is what it is 
in all its ramifications. It is an enduring 
tribute to those who planned and built it, 
a great credit to all. 

Now, as we all know, there are abundant 
reasons for the format of the structure and 
its contents that we see before us. The 
Fitchburg Paper Co. has had a long, illus- 
trious history of success and forward motion. 
It has never stood still, it has always moved 
forward. 

Conceived and started in a previous gen- 
eration by rugged imaginative forbears of 
its present talented managers and leaders, in 
every period of its long history this business, 
this great and useful industry, which is such 
a valuable part in the life of this community 
and of the great economic strength of our 
Nation has been guided along sound progres- 
sive lines. 

It has successfully met every challenge 
however great; it has steadily grown in size 
and importance; it has constructively geared 
itself to the dictates of change and progress. 

Under the dynamic leadership of our be- 
loved, distinguished friend, George R. Wal- 
lace, Jr., and his able and resourceful son, 
George R. Wallace 3d, this company now 
boasts over 750 skilled and devoted em- 
ployees, 5 mills in Fitchburg, a wonderful, 
modern, new plant in Westminster, a sub- 
sidiary in Cleveland and is expected soon to 
launch another large subsidiary plant over- 
seas. 

The gifted leadership of George Wallace, 
which is so well known to all of us, has been 
a cogent and predominating influence in the 
affairs of the company. 

A great, impressive captain of industry 
and free enterprise in the best sense of the 
word, possessed of boundless energy, fertile 
imagination, farsighted judgment, endowed 
with the drive, courage and capacity to 
achieve his goals, George Wallace has demon- 
strated the type of enlightened industrial 
and financial leadership that we like to be- 
lieve is best in our great country and our 
beloved commonwealth. 

To be sure, George Wallace has been the 
guiding genius of this business. But his 
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interests, concerns and untiring efforts are 
very broad in scope and have by no means 
been confined to his business alone. He 
has unselfishly and generously given of him- 
self, his great abilities and his worldly goods 
to innumerable good causes of charity, phi- 
lanthropy and community welfare, and he 
has done these things with modesty, humil- 
ity and that casual disclaimer of noble effort 
that is his custom. 

George Wallace has made many friends 
and he has many admirers. To know him 
well is to love and esteem him as a man 
of nobility of purpose and lofty patriotism 
unflinchingly dedicated to high goals. 

He has been widely recognized for his 
contributions in the many fields of Ameri- 
can life in which he has labored. A strik- 
ing, magnetic personality, a natural-born 
leader, and a versatile, gifted, fabulous figure 
in the affairs of our time, George Wallace 
is honored for the high quality of his 
Americanism, the unlimited scope of his 
horizons, the charity and kindness of his 
heart, the generosity of his impulse, his 
agile, resourceful mind, and the warmth 
and spirit of his intense loyalty and devo- 
tion to his family and friends, his company, 
his fellow workers, his city, and his coun- 
try. I am sure that his fine son, who has 
already proved his worth and his leader- 
ship will follow the lofty example and in- 
spiration of his distinguished father. 

I take special pleasure and pride today 
in congratulating my dear friends, George 
Wallace, his most gracious, lovely and un- 
derstanding wife, Alice, and his ou 
son, young George, already a proven leader 
with a great future ahead, his charming 
helpmate, Connie, and all the Wallace family, 
upon this happy occasion. 

I also congratulate the many loyal, faith- 
ful, highly qualified employees of this fine 
company and their families, the great city of 
Fitchburg, the beautiful town of West- 
minster, and express the hope that this 
stirring, focal point of modern, American 
industrial achievement, many years ahead 
of its time, built here by the brilliant, dy- 
namic, lovable George Wallace, under his 
guidance, and under the guidance of his 
able, devoted son, will endure, grow and 
prosper throughout the years to come, to 
bring greater strength, prosperity and happi- 
ness to this community, our people and our 
country and to stand as a monument to our 
peerless free enterprise system. 

The dark clouds of the Communist con- 
spiracy hover over many lands, bringing deep 
concern for their security and liberty. Our 
own Armed Forces are in foreign nations 
stemming the tides of Communist aggres- 
sion. In many other ways, we are moving 
to stem these tides which threaten the free 
world. 

But Americans will not falter, will not 
despair. The Soviet well knows that we will 
fight for security, liberty, and peace. They 
well know our power, our great strength, 
military, economic, and spiritual, our firm 
purpose to defend ourselves and our way of 
life, our love of humanity, our desire to build 
a peaceful world. 

In such a crisis as confronts us, indeed at 
any time, it is satisfying and reassuring to 
note that in our great country we have 
strong, brilliantly conducted business insti- 
tutions of the kind we hail today, and great 
leaders, at every level and in every field, like 
George Wallace, though not quite like him, 
and his able associates and workers, imbued 
with faith in our incomparable business sys- 
tem unalterably committed to the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our great free Nation, 
working always to strengthen and fortify our 
national capacity to move ahead, intent 
upon preserying the precious heritage of 
freedom which is ours. God willing, we will 
triumph in these tasks and prevail in the 
right for the cause of liberty. : 

It is now my distinct honor to present to 
my valued friend, George Wallace, a beauti- 
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ful American flag that has been flown on 
state occasions over the Capitol of the United 
States. With all my heart, I sincerely hope 
and pray that it may fly over this busy place 
for years and years to come, symbolizing the 
patriotic sentiments that will be felt and 
expressed here, inspiring all who serve our 
great country. 
Thank you very much. 


Presentation of Lt. Col. Frank Angelo of 
Jonesboro, Ark., Before the Hébert 
Subcommittee, House Committee on 
Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
superb presentation before the Hébert 
subcommittee of Lt. Col. Frank M. An- 
gelo of Jonesboro, Ark., won the whole- 
hearted plaudits of the members of that 
group. On talking with some of them 
subsequently, they emphasized that the 
plea made by the Jonesboro businessman 
and the Adjutant General of Arkansas, 
Brig. Gen. Sherman T. Clinger, was fac- 
tual, zealously presented, and convincing. 
The argument made by him being that 
a strong National Guard and Reserve 
force are essential in these troubled 
times of uncertainty; that the 58,000 
proposed reduction in the National 
Guard should be rescinded, maintaining 
strength of the guard on the basis of the 
present 400,000 men. Colonel Angelo 
concluded his statement by quoting from 
an editorial written by the editor of the 
Jonesboro Evening Sun. It opposed re- 
duction of the strength of the National 
Guard and Reserve units in a most plau- 
sible and effective manner. I quote from 
a portion of the editorial: 

Has the Department of the Army forgotten 
that the Japanese would have stormed right 
onto our Northwest shores had not the men 
of the 206th Coast Artillery shut the door in 
their faces at Dutch Harbor in the Unalaska 
chain in 1942? The Japs took Kiska and 
Attu and were ready to roll right down the 
chain to our west coast. But when they 
attacked Dutch Harbor, they were met by a 
hail of fire so great they never tried again, 
and within a year they had been chased 
completely out of the islands. 

The 206th wasn’t a Regular Army unit, it 
was a National Guard outfit from Arkansas. 
Jonesboro will never forget, because about 
150 of those men were Jonesboro residents. 
Some of the veterans of the 206th are still 
a part of the National Guard unit here, lend- 
ing of their experience to younger men who 
may be called upon at any time for a similar 
defense. (The members of the 206th Coast 
Artillery, comanded by then Col. Elgin G. 
Robertson, now brigadier general, of Ma- 
rianna, were all from eastern Arkansas.) 


It is difficult to understand the reason- 
ing behind the proposed cutback in the 
strength of the National Guard and Re- 
serve Force at this most critical time. 
Recently, when the Defense Department 
appropriation bill was before the House 
it was passed with an overall increase 
in funds amounting to $1,344,535,000. It 
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was and is recognized that our defense 
posture should not only be maintained, 
but should be expanded. Whenever the 
emergency arises these forces are avail- 
able for any crises that may exist within 
the boundary of a State. In addition to 
their readiness to meet any demand of 
the military, they are also available for 
the needs of local and State civil defense. 
There may be ample opportunities to 
save money in connection with Federal 
Government expenditures, but it should 
not be done at the expense of the Na- 
tional Guard or Reserves. 

It is hoped that the strong appeal of 
Colonel Angelo to an understanding and 
sympathetic subcommittee, that has 
done yeoman service over the years in 
opposition to unwarranted reductions in 
essential defense forces, will be instru- 
mental in maintaining the guard and 
Reserve at present levels. 


The Climate for Business Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, last weekend, the very able gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] 
spoke before the conference of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bankers Association at 
Hot Springs, Va. The gentleman has 
earned the respect of his colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle in his work as a 
freshman and I believe his address, com- 
menting on the governmental climate 
which must be created to encourage 
progress in the private enterprise sector 
of our society, is well worth the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the people of 
this country. 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH or CONGRESSMAN CHARLES MCC. 
MATHIAS, In., OF MARYLAND, BEFORE THE 
District oF COLUMBIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Hor SPRINGS, VA., JUNE 9, 1962 
My thanks to the District of Columbia 

Bankers Association are not confined to ap- 

preciation for the invitation to appear before 

you this morning and your willingness to 
listen to my views on the current relation- 
ship between the worlds of finance and gov- 
ernment. I only wish that it had been 
possible to spend more time here with you 
in more personal, individual discussions of 
some of the questions that concern us all so 
vitally. But in addition, I am grateful to 
you for re me to an atmosphere of 
business which I left 2 years ago to run for 

Congress. Although I have been an attorney 

for a national bank for several years, the 

president and the board of directors could 

tell you that this is the closest approach I 

have been able to make to bank business 

since the 87th Congress convened in Jan- 

uary 1961. 

As members of the District of Columbia 
Bankers Association, individually and col- 
lectively, you have an opportunity, in the 
critical months and years ahead, to make 
significant contributions toward solution of 
the myriad of problems which plague our 
economy. If we were to choose one word to 
characterize the state of our economy today 
it would probably be “uncertainty.” 
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The extent of that uncertainty is re- 
fiected in the stock market. To carry un- 
certainty one step further, even bankers 
may be uncertain as to what the market's 
fluctuations portend, I'll admit some un- 
certainty on my part. In typical fashion, 
however, the New Frontier is not the least 
in doubt. To be kind to the New Frontier 
one must concede they are not always right. 
To be critical of the New Frontier one must 
admit they are sometimes wrong. To belong 
to the New Frontier one must be never in 
doubt. The advantage of this view is that 
it leads one to believe, or at least to de- 
clare, that the plunging stock market is 
merely responding to the news that inflation 
is dead. 

At best, in a free enterprise system, there 
will be lack of agreement over goals and 
the degree of progress being made toward 
them. But seldom has there been a greater 
degree of uncertainty over the state of our 
economy, as well as over where we have 
been and where we are going. There are 
sufficient, if not good reasons for this. 

The uncertainties are reflected in the nine 
principal economic indicators for April. 
While not bearish, neither are they particu- 
larly bullish. We may well ask why. It 
could be that the economy is suffering from 
too many injections. It is possible, meaning 
that I am sometimes, but not in this case, 
in doubt, that the administration's periodic 
injections of uncertainties into the economy 
have induced uncertainty. 

Do the economic indicators signal the ap- 
proach of a cyclical peak? Although it is 
true that industrial production, personal in- 
come, and retail sales hit record highs in 
April, the 3 months decline in the value of 
manufacturers’ new orders for durable goods 
injects a definite note of uncertainty as 
to the strength and direction of the business 
trend. 

It is absurd to pretend that the precipitous 
drop in the stock market from its high in 
December has no connection with the short 
and long term uncertainties which have been 
introduced into our economy. The ill- 
advised remarks and mobilizations of the 
President with respect to steel prices acted 
only as a trigger to a previously loaded gun. 

An analysis of the present state of the 
economy should first consider whether there 
has been in fact a failure in the sphere of 
executive action. Amid all the signs of 
energy evidenced in Washington these days 
it becomes difficult to separate proof from 
positive. Certainly there is no lack of pos- 
ture. We can point to examples of force- 
ful action that have bordered on the dra- 
matic. There is no doubt that there is 
vitality in the White House. We must not 
be deceived, however, by appearances. The 
studied pose, the ringing phrase, the accus- 
ing finger. This is exhibition, not execution. 
As a Nation we do not gain, we lose, when 
a President substitutes wrath for reason. 

There has been a plethora of talk about 
moving ahead but there has been little, 
if any, moving. It is time to ask why. It 
is time for the administration and its eco- 
nomic advisers to produce instead of pose. 
It is time for the Congress to bring order 
out of chaos in economic policy. Up to the 
present, the Congress has been attempting 
to fit together the pieces of puzzle which 
make up what may be termed the President's 
domestic program. Unfortunately it is be- 
coming all too clear that the various pieces 
belong to different puzzles. The banker, 
the businessman, the farmer, the laboring 
man, and certainly the legislator, will find 
no consistency in the legislative proposals of 
this administration. There were ample rea- 
sons for uncertainty before the precipitate 
action of the President against the steel com- 
panies. The President’s remarks merely 
confirmed the fear of many businessmen that 
there was little hope for improvement in the 
unsatisfactory trend of corporate earnings. 
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In that area of economic policy in which 
the administration has expressed the great- 
est concern—foreign trade—the President is 
pushing proposals which are diametrically 
opposed. The so-called Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 (H.R. 9900) proposes to expand 
free trade and supposedly improve our bal- 
ance of payments. The tax bill proposes to 
reduce American investment abroad and 
supposedly improve our balance of payments. 
With respect to economic foreign policy the 
two proposals are poles apart. 

The Secretary of Commerce, testifying as 
the administration’s leading witness for the 
Trade Expansion Act, admitted to the House 
Ways and Means Committee that he had not 
seen the tax bill. This was an admission at 
the highest levels in government that the 
impact from restriction and even liquidation 
of U.S. investment abroad had not even been 
considered by the Department of Commerce. 
It defies understanding. 

The administration maintains that both 
the trade bill and the tax bill will improve 
our balance of payments. First of all, let 
there be no question over my position. We 
must expand foreign trade on the basis of 
the free trade principle. At the present time 
our exports total but 4 percent of our gross 
national product. Our imports total but 
3 percent of our gross national product. 
Without looking behind these figures it 
would certainly appear that there is reason 
to expect that these percentages could be 
increased. But let us not delude ourselves 
as the administration appears to be deluding 
itself. The administration appears to put 
great faith in the Trade Expansion Act as 
& cure-all for our balance-of-payments 
problem. 

It does not appear reasonable to expect 
that an increase in the total amount of trade 
necessarily will improve our balance of pay- 
ments. It is more likely that increased and 
freer trade will tend to reduce the favorable 
balance as between exports and imports of 
goods. It is axiomatic that as we move to- 
ward freer trade we also move toward a 
leveling process in the balance of payments 
between nations. It is an economic fact 
that our foreign trade credits are made up 
of the deficits of other nations. We must 
encourage free trade and we must partici- 
pate in it. It will stimulate the exchange of 
goods and the growth of our economy, pro- 
vided we are able to compete. But we must 
not delude ourselves into believing that ex- 
panded trade will bring a magic influx of 
gold and a magical solution of our balance- 
of-payments problem. 

The reduction of tariff barriers and the 
expected subsequent expansion of trade 
could in fact reduce our present favorable 
balance of trade and ultimately result in a 
trade deficit unless we put our house in 
order and prepare to compete in the free 
markets of the world. This is the crux of 
the trade problem. It is the problem that 
the administration has not faced up to. We 
will have a balance-of-payments problem 
and an outfiow of gold so long as we have an 

tion policy of artificially low in- 
terest rates which, in effect, finances our 
deficit. We live in an international mone- 
tary world, and as long as the faucet is left 
on in the United States, water will run out 
to seek its level on an international scale. 
Abundant cash in the United States and 
better opportunities for investment abroad 
will inevitably cause dollars to travel. The 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of De- 
fense speak urgently in terms of international 
communities and global military systems but 
we have established financial policies in an 
atmosphere of economic isolationism. 

The administration is operating in a finan- 
cial Disneyland. It claims to want to solve 
the balance-of-payments problem, and let us 
remind ourselves that the balance of pay- 
ments is principally a measuring device. 
The administration’s approach to the bal- 
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ance-of-payments problems is not unlike the 
happy inventor who plans to use a thermom- 
eter to control the weather. The balance- 
of-payments problem can be expected to re- 
spond, at least in terms of stabilization of 
gold reserves, provided the administration 
restores reason and consistency to national 
economic policy and provides a basis for con- 
fidence and a foundation for economic 
growth. Mr. Kennedy has been talking 
about moving ahead for 2 years now, the last 
18 months of which he has been President. 
During the last year the only thing that has 
grown has been uncertainty. 

Let us consider another financial measure 
which the administration expects will make 
the balance of payments go in the right 
direction. The administration tax bill ets 
out directly to reduce U.S, business invest- 
ment abroad. I would go further and say 
that it seeks to reduce U.S, businesslike in- 
vestment abroad. In principle, the policy of 
the tax bill is diametrically opposed to the 
policy of the trade bill. The net effect of 
the tax bill will be to reduce and limit 
U.S. business participation in the develop- 
ment of foreign markets abroad. The tax 
bill cannot be justified on the basis that it 
will contribute to a favorable balance of pay- 
ments because the opposite is true. U.S. 
business investment abroad is a positive fac- 
tor contributing to a favorable balance of 
payments. If the administration wishes to 
excuse the tax bill on the basis of closing tax 
havens abroad, I say they are using a cannon 
to kill a mouse. They are making trouble 
for the business community and in turn 
making trouble for themselves. 

Should the tax bill be enacted as it was 
passed by the House, how long will it be 
before foreign countries currently taxing 
U.S. subsidiaries at rates less than 52 percent 
will raise taxes on U.S, firms, elimi- 
nating tax revenues as far as the United 
States is concerned and imposing an unequal 
burden on US. companies attempting 
to compete against foreign firms. Secre- 
tary Dillon argues the principle of equality 
of taxation. Does the administration tax bill 
provide equality of taxation? First of all 
the bill is so drafted that I defy anyone to 
state its overall purpose or effect. Let one 
thing be clear, however. There should be 
equality of taxation with respect to 
US. subsidiaries operating abroad. But 
let us also understand that the principle of 
equality must apply to the competitive sit- 
uation abroad. Frankly, I am amazed that 
this administration, supposedly dedicated to 
US. participation in the international 
community, can seriously continue to offer 
proposals which are intended to restrict and 
in fact, reduce the free choice of the indi- 
vidual and the businessman to become and 
to remain a part of the international scene. 

While the administration proceeds to re- 
strict U.S. business investment abroad 
and I call it businesslike investment 
because it is contractual in nature and will 
produce a direct economic return in the form 
of income and capital growth from owner- 
ship abroad—the administration has not at- 
tempted to come to grips with the debili- 
tating effects of Government-administered 
participation in the international commu- 
nity, the foreign aid program. 

Here is a program that is sound in concept 
but faulty in execution. It is doubtful that 
the United States can long continue to main- 
tain convertibility while sustaining 
grants of aid abroad. We must continue 
foreign aid but in every instance where it is 
Possible to do so we must put American aid 
in the form of businesslike contractual agree- 
ments. Until this is done we cannot expect 
that our European allies will participate in 
aid programs to the extent we would wish. 

At a time when we seek to expand foreign 
markets and extend free trade with both the 
developed and underdeveloped nations it 
makes no sense to restrict American business 
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participation in foreign capital investments 
and virtually force liquidation of current 
investments abroad. 

It is true that the tax bill provides tax 
investment credit for the purported purpose 
of encouraging plant rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion. Unfortunately it has all the ear- 
marks of a bone tossed into the business 
kennel in an effort to make the tax bill more 
palatable to the canines, Business expands 
when facilities are operating close to ca- 
pacity, and when there is confidence in the 
health of the markets served and in the 
strength of the economy in general, not 
merely because money is cheap or a 7-percent 
tax credit is dangled before it. 

You are all too familiar with that section 
of the tax bill which will have the greatest 
impact upon you as administrators, the 
withholding proposal. Once again, as in 
the case of elimination of tax havens the 
administration rolls out its cannons to kill 
the mice. By all means let us go after those 
who owe and do not pay, but why make 
those pay who do not owe? In the simplest 
of terms the administration proposes to 
change the order of things. And you, of 
course, will be the middlemen. Im fact to 
use a term recently credited to an English 
banker, you will be “victims of first resort.” 

I think the phrase is apt, not only with 
respect to witholding but also in the sense 
in which it was used. The banking com- 
munity is the focal point of economic forces. 
None know better, that the soundness of our 
money and the stability of our international 
monetary position is the sum of our eco- 
nomic policies. We must restore reason 
and consistency to our economic policies. 

I don’t believe we can look for reason and 
consistency in economic policy at this period 
unless we look to the Congress. Perhaps in 
Congress it will not be possible to take 
politics out of policy. In Congress, cer- 
tainly, it will be possible to place a reason- 
able limitation on the granting of carte 
blanche” power to the Executive. 

I have attempted to show the contradic- 
tions in the economic policies of this ad- 
ministration. Their policy declarations and 
legislative requests consistently seek addi- 
tional control mechanisms to be placed in 
the hands of the Executive. There is con- 
cern over this extension of the power of 
the Executive and the concern is well 
founded. Let us not forget that recent 
actions of the President respecting steel 
cannot be characterized as persuasive, either 
as to intent or effect. The mobilization of 
Government forces by the administration 
has had a stultifying effect. There is every 
evidence that they won the battle which is 
to lose, for them, the war. 

The confidence of a community in its gov- 
ernment is a marketable commodity. Con- 
fidence in the present administration has 
been seriously if not irreparably damaged. 
No amount of “jaw-jaw” is going to make the 
administration’s present policies palatable. 
I had started to use the word goals rather 
than policies. But frankly, and unfortu- 
nately, I don’t know what their goals are. 
I don’t believe they know where they are 
going. I don't believe they know where they 
are. I don't believe they know where they 
have been. 

Bankers and Congressmen alike may well 
have been interested in seeing Washington 
play host last week to the first international 
jazz festival. Perhaps many of you saw it 
begin with an impromptu parade by the 
Eureka Jazz Band of New Orleans. The Eu- 
reka Jazz Band of New Orleans makes music. 
They make music by improvising. As they 
jazz it up it is difficult to say where they 
are or where they have been with respect 
to any piece, Certainly I defy anyone, 
listening or watching, to say where they are 
going, either physically or musically. This 
ability to improvise makes the Eureka Jazz 
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Band great. It made for fine music outside 
the White House. 

Meanwhile, on the same day, and on every 
day, inside the White House was another 
dedicated band. And what was this dedi- 
cated band doing? It was improvising also. 
The President was “taking” the first amend- 
ment. We now have the dictum that free- 
dom of the press will be at the pleasure of 
the President. We may well see the time 
when newspapers acceptable to the White 
House may carry under their masthead the 
words “By Appointment to the President.” 
I expect that had it been possible the Presi- 
dent would have called the New York Stock 
Exchange recently and requested it to cancel 
all White House subscriptions to market 
reports. 

Meanwhile, as the band played on, Mr. 
Dillon was describing the economy as moving 
forward and stating that the administration 
was still expecting a balanced budget for 
1963. These words have the familiar ring 
of a vessel’s bandmaster who is steadfastly 
prepared to go down with his ship. And so 
the administration goes tooting along on its 
treadmill blissfully unaware of the effect of 
their contradictory policies on the prime 
movers of the economy. 

The natural question at this point is what 
can be done to cure or improve our economic 
ills. Certainly it must be obvious to you 
that I believe the major cause of these eco- 
nomic ills can be found in the political 
sphere. Erratic and inadequate leadership 
has bred uncertainty which, if continued, will 
lead to chaos. 

We speak in this country of the balance 
of powers which is a very real and a very 
substantial factor lending stability and I may 
say continuity to our institutions and our 
relationships. But let us not forget that at 
any point in time or circumstances there 
exists in truth an imbalance of forces or on 
occasion a hiatus, a period between im- 
balances. We are very near a hiatus at 
this time. We have passed through a period 
when a new President has run through the 
gamut of easy, singleminded, self-serving 
solutions. There is more to the Presidency 
than winning it. Even at times when there 
has been a father image in the White House, 
America never listened to the siren song of 
power. There has never been and I trust 
there never will be a willingness to freely 
delegate the powers of our representative 
form of government to the White House. 
Congress remains the bulwark of representa- 
tive government. It is important to remem- 
ber this as we pass through the coming 
period of hiatus which must be followed in 
the next session of Congress by a balance in 
favor of the Congress. The whip hand in 
the White House, operating upon a Congress 
in which the President's party enjoys a two- 
thirds majority in both Houses, has failed 
because the President has attempted physical 
rather than moral leadership. 

A little over 2 weeks ago the President 
undertook to begin the campaign of 1962. 
The sum of his remarks to two Democratic 
groups was that his majorities are not large 
enough. What he means is that the ma- 
jority in Congress are not knuckling under. 
I have my own views as to the makeup of 
the next and the political per- 
suasion that is to be preferred. If the re- 
sults in November are to my liking we will 
have an 88th Congress capable of setting a 
sound, consistent course in the field of 
economic affairs. 

The next Congress must undertake a pro- 
gram of sound tax reform. The need for a 
reduction in taxes is evident. But it must 
be a comprehensive, equitable program de- 
signed to meet the needs of the economy. 
Electioneering or stopgap tax cut measures 
will make no contribution to the Nation. 

The next Congress must undertake to in- 
sure she adoption of liberalized depreciation 
allowances for American industry. These 
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are especially important if American industry 
is to be prepared to meet foreign competition 
in domestic and foreign markets. I have 


meaningf 
area belongs to the Congress. It-cannot be 
left to the whims of executive edict. 

Tax reform and liberalized depreciation 
allowances will truly stimulate the economy 
and keep it on a sound footing. These 
measures will permit U.S. industry to 
grow at home and compete abroad. This 
will be the responsibility of the next Con- 
gress of the United States. The measure of 
its success will be the extent to which all 
segments of our Nation may share and share 
equally in a dynamic economy that will 
combine growth and stability. 

The types of Congress I am thinking about 
is a Congress that will have no fear in 
passing constructive legislation that will sus- 
tain and envigor the free enterprise system. 
The election of such a Congress will be only 
a first step but it will be a beginning. It 
must, and will, provide a climate in which 
assurance will replace uncertainty, purpose 
will replace expedience, and consistency will 
replace improvisation. 

The goal we must seek for America is 
assurance. Americans have never asked 
more. Our system requires it. In the years 
immediately ahead, it is the Congress that 
will have to restore it. 


In Opposition to Quality Stabilization 
Bill, House Joint Resoluton 636 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include my statement before the 
Commerce and Finance Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on the quality 
stabilization bill, House Joint Resolution 
636, Monday, June 11, 1962. 

The statement follows: 


House Joint Resolution 636 and companion 
bills are the latest version of that hardy 
perennial, a national fair trade bill which 
has come before the Congress repeatedly. 
Concealed as usual behind a fog of euphe- 
misms, this old wolf is presented to you this 
session dressed up in the seductive sheep's 
clothing of a “quality stabilization” resolu- 
tion. The hard-to-hide wolf's tail this time 
carries the label “price stabilization.” Tug 
the tail, however, and a telltale price-fixing 
howl is emitted. Once again, fair trade 
antics must rely upon semantics. 

It is as plain as a pikestaff that this is a 
resale price maintenance bill. There’s an 
old Turkish adage, “When a cat would eat 
her kittens she calls them mice.” Call this 
bill what you may, it is still a resale price 
maintenance bill. 

This bill is one of the most drastic fair 
trade price-fixing bills that has ever been 
presented to Congress. Before pointing out 
the particular features of this resolution 
which are the bases of my assertion, I pro- 
pose to deal with the main thrust of the 
resolution, namely, resale price fixing. This 
is a bill for bigger and better markups for the 
retailer—a hoax against the consumer. 

I have long been an opponent of the sys- 
tem of price fixing that is permitted bias 


so-called fair trade laws. Such price 
flies in the face of our antitrust laws and the 
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free competitive system which the antitrust 
laws are designed to protect. 

Pair trade was spawned by wholesale and 
retail merchant associations, primarily the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, in 
the depression days. A powerful lobby was 
able to pressure 45 States into accepting the 
NARD’s draft of a fair trade bill. Although 
manufacturers were comparatively inactive 
in this effort, the rallying slogan then as 
now was “protection of the manufacturers’ 
trade name or trademark.” Somehow all 
trade names and trademarks were elevated to 
Cadillac significance, subject to being sullied 
by association with anything but an artifi- 
cially high price. 

In 1937, however, the NARD lobby con- 
tended to Congress that the States had 
carefully considered the issues and had 
adopted fair trade to promote the public wel- 
fare. Congress nonetheless refused to ex- 
empt fair trade practices from the antitrust 
laws in a separate bill. The NARD was only 
able to secure enactment of the Miller-Ty- 
dings amendment to the Sherman Act 
through the device of attaching it as a rider 
to the appropriations bill for the District 
of Columbia. That act gave State-blessed 
fair trade contracts partial immunity from 
the Federal antitrust laws. 

After World War II the proponents of re- 
sale price maintenance received one setback 
after another. In 1951, the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the Schwegmann case ruled that 
Congress in the Miller-Tydings amendment 
had exempted only those price-fixing ar- 
rangements which had been agreed upon by 
the parties. The coercive nonsigner clause 
was no longer available to enforce wide- 
spread price fixing. 

By the McGuire Act Congress in 1952 
granted an express exemption for the non- 
signer clause from the antitrust laws. 

The history of the last two decades has 
demonstrated that fair trade laws work to the 
detriment of both the consumer and the busi- 
nessmen purportedly protected by them. 
Most impartial commentators have con- 
demned them. In 21 States the courts have 
invalidated fair trade acts, or at least their 
nonsigner provisions. In an appendix to this 
statement I have attached excerpts from the 
opinions of a number of such courts. Some 
of the sponsors of these quality stabilization. 
resolutions, I note, come from States where 
fair trade laws have been invalidated in 
whole or in part. These bills would impose 
a Federal fair trade law even on those States 
where fair trade has been rejected. 

The principal evil that results from fair 
trade—the maintenance of artificially high 
consumer has been exposed in State 
after State. After the Supreme Court of 
Ohio ruled the nonsigner clause unconstitu- 
tional, for example, prices on automatic 
coffeemakers quickly dropped from the $39.95 
fair trade price to a $29.97 competitive price. 
Electric frying pans, which had a list price 
of $19.95 were reduced to $13.87. After an 
initial flurry of reduced price sales, in Ohio 
as in the case of other States that outlawed 
fair trade, the market soon became stable. 
The dire consequences that had been pre- 
dicted by the fair traders—widespread busi- 
ness failures, increased concentration, and 
predatory excesses by monopolists—did not 
occur. The only result was that the con- 
suming public received the benefit of having 
prices settle in the competitive market at 
about 20 percent lower than the former 
fair trade prices. 

The Department of Justice in the past has 
presented to Congress several surveys which 
have demonstrated how much more the con- 
sumer must pay in fair trade States than 
in non-fair-trade States. 

In 1952, when the McGuire Act was being 
considered, I conducted a survey and brought 
into the House of Representatives three bas- 
kets. I had purchased 11 identical articles 
im three different Peoples Drug Stores. I 
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purchased one basket of them in the District 
of Columbia, where there was no fair trade. 
I purchased the same articles in Bethesda, 
Md., where there was fair trade. I purchased 
another basketful in Arlington, Va., where 
there was fair trade, and compared the prices 
that I paid for these identical articles. My 
statement to the House of Representatives 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 98, part 4, page 4909, as follows: 

“I purchased 10 cubic centimeters of u.40 
protamine zinc Lilly insulin, used by dia- 
betics. The price in the District of Columbia 
was 98 cents. The price in Maryland was 
$1.29. The Maryland price was 32 percent 
above the District price. In V a—in 
Richmond, for example—the same article, 
Lilly’s insulin, was sold at $1.48. If you can 
tell me that the public is protected by fair 
trade, I would like to know why those differ- 
ences in prices. 

“I purchased a BD Yale 26-gage 1-inch 
hypo needle, used to inject insulin into a 
sick person's body. In the District of Co- 
lumbia the price was 15 cents. In Virginia 
the price was 20 cents—33 percent higher in 
Virginia. Im Maryland the price was 23 
cents—53 percent more in Maryland. 

“I purchased 100 Bayer aspirin tablets in 
Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. In the District of Columbia the 
price is 46 cents. What was the price in 
Virginia? The price was 59 cents. I paid 28 
percent more for the same article in Virginia. 
What was the price in Maryland? Fifty- 
nine cents. Again I paid 28 percent more for 
the same article in Maryland. 

“I purchased some 12-ounce bottles of 
Phillips milk of magnesia. Here are the 
bottles. In the District of Columbia the 
price was 34 cents. In Virginia it was 14 
percent higher, or 39 cents. Similarly, in 
Maryland it was 14 percent higher, or 39 
cents. 

“I purchased some large tubes of Ipana 
toothpaste. See the difference in these pur- 
chases. I paid 27 percent more for the Ipana 
toothpaste in Virginia than I did in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In the District of Co- 
lumbia the price was 37 cents. In Virginia 
the price was 47 cents; and, likewise, in 
Maryland, it was 47 cents. 

“I purchased packages of 20 Gillette blue 
blades. In the District of Columbia the 
price was 87 cents, whereas in Virginia I 
paid 11 percent more, or 98 cents, and also 
11 percent more in Maryland, namely, 98 
cents.” 

I could go on and recite the other arti- 
cles that I purchased and for which under 
fair trade I had to pay 20, 25, and 30 per- 
cent more for the identical articles. With 
the chairman's permission, however, I will 
submit an extract of the debate in the House 
of Representatives on May 7, 1952, for the 


ord. 

I am told, moreover, that in 1960 there 
were striking differences between fair trade 
and non-fair-trade prices as follows: 

In Columbia, S. C., a sick person could 
buy Achromycin V capsules and Declomycin 
for $7.20 instead of $7.65; Serpasil for $6.50 
instead of $7.50; Orinase for $6.25 instead 
of $6.75; Coricidin for 75 cents instead of 
$1.08, and Neo-Synephrine for 65 cents in- 
stead of 90 cents. 

In Houston, Tex., a sick person could ob- 
tain Achromycin V capsules for $6.96 in- 
stead of $7.65; and similarly as to Declomy- 
cin. Premarin could be bought for $6.73 
instead of $8.25; Orinase for $5.25 instead 
of $6.75; Unicaps for $2.69 instead of $3.11; 
Theragran for $8.19 instead of $9.45. Inci- 
dentally, at the hearings on H.R, 6245 be- 
fore my subcommittee Senator KEFAUVER 
gave some very interesting testimony as to 
the spread between the price charged the 
druggist and the price paid by the consumer 
on drugs such as Serpasil. 

In an appendix to this statement I have 
listed similar examples in other cities and 
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States, including Miami, Fla.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; St. Louis, Mo.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; Huntington, W. Va.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and Cleveland, Ohio, 

DINGELL, in his minority re- 
port on a similar bill in 1959, adduced many 
more instances of lower prices where fair 
trade did not prevail. Recently, at hearings 
on H.R. 6245 before my subcommittee, there 
was a great deal of testimony of the adverse 
effect on ill and elderly persons of the high 
price of drugs. I think each of us in Con- 
gress should hesitate to add to the burdens 
of these people by enacting legislation which 
must have the necessary effect of increasing 
the price of drugs they buy. How can you 
justify this legislation to them, if it is 
passed? 

This bill will increase prices to the con- 
sumer. In all probability it will destroy the 
competitive bidding system under which 
most Government purchases are made. 
This will increase the cost of our defense 
operations and of our other Government 
operations. Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments will be thus adversely affected. 

And what did these fair trade laws do 
for the small businessman? They promoted 
the use by big retailers of their own private 
brand goods which could be sold for less 
than the smaller retailers’ trade name goods, 
purchased from the manufacturers. They 
favored the inefficient retailer over the effi- 
cient retailer. They facilitated the rise of 
the discount house. They deprived the re- 
tailer who wanted to use price as a means 
to compete with larger competitors of the 
right to do so, They made less service and 
less price an infraction of the law and in- 
sured that less service would not be accom- 
panied by less price. They took away any 
incentive for retailers to urge manufacturers 
to lower high prices. And now the propo- 
nents of these bills, in the name of free en- 
terprise, would impose upon businessmen 
and the public socialism in the form of fed- 
erally supported price fixing. 

Since references are often made to dis- 
count houses at these hearings, a few words 
on that subject are warranted. 

As Mr. Bicks, former head of the Antitrust 
Division, explained to this committee in 
1959, “Initially, fair trade gave discounters 
an unimpeachable nationally advertised 
price to cut. The buyer could clearly see 
the savings involved. Beyond that and more 
important, by attempting to stifle price 
competition, the fair trade laws created an 
economic vacuum into which the discount 
houses rushed.” Business writers have also 
pointed out that: “Through the fair trade 
laws * * * and other devices, our legisla- 
tors and courts have sought, in effect, to 
bottle up price competition, especially at the 
retail level. The discount house may be 
viewed as a manifestation of the explosive 
pressures which are likely to be generated as 
a result of an attempt to eliminate price 
competition in a competitive economy.“ 

While I hold no brief for discount houses 
as such, they have been a means of curbing 
inflationary prices and affording the forgot- 
ten man, the consumer, the opportunity of 
purchasing his needs at lower prices. They 
have also helped relieve manufacturers of 
surplus stocks. To those who look askance 
at discount houses as price cutters, I would 
call attention to the fact that most new 
types of retailing, including the department 
store, the mail order firm, and the super- 
market, have started as a price cutter, 

I notice that the National Appliance & 
Radio-TV Dealers’ Association is on record 
as favoring this bill. It is interesting to 
observe, therefore, a statement made by the 
president of that association in 1956: “The 


1 Alexander and Hill, “What To Do About 
Discount Houses,” Harvard Business Review, 
1955. 
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discount house * * * came into being as a 
counterbalance to distorted retail margins. 
These weren't distorted until we 
came into volume retailing. The discount 
house was a natural development, and when 
you hear a dealer talking about his rights 
he’s on his way because he hasn’t any 
rights.” 

And how did the small businessman ac- 
cept this fair trade bonanza? Well, many 
fought it and are continuing to fight it. 
Thus Mead Johnson & Co., in a 3-month 
period in 1961, brought over 100 fair trade 
suits. These small businessmen wanted, 
presumably they still want, to sell at a 
price which leaves them with a profit and 
also leaves the consumer with more money 
to make additional purchases. Out of this 
natural desire to compete has spouted a 
veritable torrent of litigation. One has to 
go back to prohibition days for a comparable 
number of lawsuits brought to enforce legis- 
lation so justly unpopular. To greatly aug- 
mented legal staffs of the large manufactur- 
ers engaged in policing their resale prices, 
there have been added commercial spies 
euphemistically called professional shoppers. 
And the cost of all this is borne, as always, 
by the consumer. Thus, in 1955, one com- 
pany is reported to have announced it would 
spend $750,000 to enforce fair trade in just 
one of its departments. Sunbeam is reputed 
to have spent $1 million a year for such 


urpose. 

And who have been the primary instiga- 
tors of fair trade lawsuits? They have been 
drug manufacturers recently shown by the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee to have garnered unconscionable profits. 
Thus, in 1958, Mead Johnson & Co., made a 
net profit (after taxes) of 11.3 percent on 
drug sales. So, also, we find Parke, Davis & 
Co. suing a drugstore in New York City 
because a professional shopper purchased 
Myadec vitamin capsules for $5.75 whereas 
the fair trade price was $9.67, and Abdec 
vitamin preparation drops for $2.65 where- 
as the fair trade price was $3.51. Parke, 
Davis & Co. in 1958 had a 16-percent net 
profit on drug sales* This case illustrates 
what the consumer loses by fair trade, the 
harassment of small business under fair 
trade, and the unreasonably high profits fair 
trade protects. 

The fair trade cases in which an opinion 
is published are collated in the annual vol- 
umes of the Trade Cases series of the Com- 
merce Clearing House. I had my staff re- 
view the fair trade cases in the last bound 
volume of that series, which covered 1960. 
In over 90 percent of such cases the fair 
trade violator, by any test, would be con- 
sidered a small businessman. To mention 
some of them: 

California: John F. Walker, a liquor dealer. 

Illinois: Topps of Niles Inc.; Darby Sales 


Co. 

Minnesota: Playtime Sporting Goods, Inc. 

New Hampshire: Max Dichter Co., 
Inc., operating a retail store in Manchester, 
N. H., Man-Bur Sales Inc., operating the 
hardware department in the store. 

Louisiana: Robinson Wholesale Co., a part - 
nership composed of Robinson, his wife, and 
brother-in-law. Among those alleged to have 
sold Bulova watches at less than fair trade 
prices were Daniels Jewelry Store, David- 
sons Furniture Store, and Zales Jewelry 
Store. 

Ohio: Norwood Vitamin & Cosmetic Dis- 
tributors, Inc. 

New York: Janel Sales Corp.; Berner's 
Pharmacy Corp.; Mr. Less; Mr. Falleta; the 
Courtesy Drug Store in Hicksville, N.Y. 


2Very recently this company announced 
it was no longer going to limit its sales to 
those o its suggested prices. The 
president of Parke, Davis & Co. stated that 
the ys products would be placed on 
sale where people were buying them. 
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Pennsylvania: Wright Motor Sales Co., a 
gasoline dealer; Mr. Kostak, another gaso- 
line dealer. 

Proponents of this kind of legislation 
shift from arguing that it is necessary to 
protect the brand name of the manufacturer 
to urging that it is necessary to keep the 
retailer in business. The short answer to 
the first claim is that many brand names 
continue to be held in high repute despite 
the absence of any attempt to use resale 
price maintenance for such purpose. The 
shorter answer to the second is that the re- 
tailer in fair trade States has not been shown 
to have fared any better than the retailer in 
the non-fair-trade State. 

There has been a great deal of loose talk 
about how the loss of fair trade protec- 
tion would cause the failure of countless 
businessmen. 

Let us examine the failure rate per 10,000 
concerns in States without fair trade acts: 


Texas 

Vermont. 

District of Colum- 
A 


1 Source: Final re 
Small Business, 86t 


rt of House Select Committee on 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 17. 

2 Source: Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
yr of Bankruptey Statistics,” June 30, 1961, table 


Now, let us take some comparable fair 
trade States: 


1957 1958 1959 
37.3 42.6 45.6 120 
44.6 56.7 41.0 18 
59.9 81. 9 67. 5 179 
27.6 27.2 23. 6 12 
37.3 55. 0 51.9 139 
123.9 } 1189) 112.5 286 
34.9 42.9 41.5 57 
111.4 129.3 127.8 424 
43.5 48.1 43.4 307 


t of House eee ee on 


2 Source: Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
1 of Bankruptey Statistics,“ June 30, 1961, table 


Now let us see the situation in some of the 
States which had the whole, or the nonsigner 
provision, of their fair trade law invalidated, 
1956-58: 


Colorado (1956) 45.6 20.7 32.8 142 
Indiana (1957) -. 20,0 27.0 22.6 42 
Kansas (1988). 28.2 20. 8 20. 6 39 
Kentueky (1958) 13.4 19.9 14.8 54 
New Mexico (1957) 14.6 8.4 5.1 15 
Oregon (1956 198.0 | 201.5 175.3 51 
South Carolina 

F 40.0 44.3 47.4 14 
West Virginia (988) 20. 5 26. 3 35. 7 20 


uree: 

4 "Final report of House Select Committee on Small 

Business, 86th Cong., 2d sess., p. 17. 
Administrative Office of the Es. Courts, “Tables 
of Bankruptcy Statistics,” June 30, 1961, table F-3. 
Rejected by the courts of many States, 
forsworn by many a manufacturer, turned 
down by the legislatures of at least five 
States, bereft of economic rationale, unfair, 
fair trade is sought through House Joint 
Resolution 636 to be imposed, nationwide, 
on unwilling as well as on willing States. A 
basic national policy of free price compe- 
tition is to be subverted into a policy of 
price fixing. The antitrust laws are to be 
gutted throughout. Missouri, Texas, Ver- 
mont, District of Columbia, which have re- 
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jected fair trade laws, will now have them 
rammed down their throats. 

This legislation is a poorly disguised effort 
to camouflage a nationwide Federal price- 
fixing law beneath pious, but ill-defined, 
platitudes deploring unethical trade prac- 
tices. Thus House Joint Resolution 636 re- 
fers to “store-traffic baiting” and “bait mer- 
chandising practices.” I suppose that to a 
fair trade price fixer, the sale of goods at a 
reasonable price might be “‘store-traffic bait- 
ing,” but the vagueness of these undefined 
phrases might include any unusual adver- 
tising device. 

The first whereas clause in the resolution 
proclaims a desire to attack deceptive prac- 
tices. But the Federal Trade Commission 
has been attacking just such deceptive mer- 
chandising practices, with ever-increasing 
vigor. Furthermore, there can be few States 
indeed which do not have their own laws 
dealing with deceptive practices. 

In short, House Joint Resolution 636 would 
utterly confuse adequate, Federal 
and State laws dealing with unfair trade 
practices by superimposing upon them a 
loosely worded, probably preemptive Federal 
law. 

The first whereas clause on page 2 of the 
resolution asserts that the manufacturer’s 
incentive would be reduced “to maintain 
and increase, with relation to price, the 
value of such goods.” It will indeed be a 
sad day when Congress passes a bill to en- 
courage manufacturers to increase prices 
rather than to lower them. This is not my 
understanding of the policy of this admin- 
istration. I doubt that it is an acknowl- 
edged policy of the opposition party. The 
same whereas implies that higher prices 
make for greater volume. I think that there 
would be few to buy this concept. The 
statement is pure malarky. 

The second whereas clause on page 2 
states: “Whereas substitutions of inferior 
labor and materials forced by the down- 
ward spiral of unrestrained predatory pric- 
ing on popular identified products, in the 
fields of foods, drugs, and beverages, en- 
danger public health, and in other fields, 
endangers public safety * +” 

This is an old bromide indeed. There 
are laws, both Federal and State, to prevent 
unrestrained predatory price cutting. There 
is no proof that a price below a fair trade 
price has endangered public health and 
public safety. Such fearsome hobgoblins do 
not appear to have taken possession of such 
rock-ribbed nonfair traders as the District 
of Columbia, Missouri, Texas, and Vermont, 
nor of the States in which fair trade laws 
have been invalidated. 

Such statements are as useless as trying 
to make hair grow on my bald head. 

This bill assumes that high quality is the 
handmaiden of high price. On this assump- 
tion, low prices are the opium of the peo- 
ple. Under this theory, when the price of 
gasoline goes down the quality of gasoline 
goes down and our cars rebel; when the 
price of gasoline goes up the quality of gaso- 
line goes up and our cars rejoice, 

In the dream world of fair trade many 
such a canard passes for reality. To expose 
this canard—that the highest in price is the 
best in quality—I have had my staff spot 
check Consumers Reports, the publication of 
Consumers Union, a nationally known test- 
ing organization. The results stated in ap- 
pendix C are taken from some 10 issues in 
1961 and 1962. In brief, the highest priced 
product was not the highest in quality in 
one striking instance after another. Testi- 
fying recently before my subcommittee on 
H.R. 6245, Dr. Martin Cherkasky, director of 
Montefiore Hospital in New York City, 
stated: “A series of tests recently conducted 
by Drug and Therapeutic Information of 
New York and published in their Medical 
Letter confirms the unfortunate fact that 
price and quality often are in no way re- 
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lated.” There is no necessary correlation 
between quality and price. It might be 
noted that according to a recent issue of 
Business Week appliance makers are going 
all out in guaranteeing quality of products. 
This, of course, is an industry which has had 
price cutting. 

As the Supreme Court of Oregon has 
noted: “In substance, what is the real pur- 
pose of the Fair Trade Act? Regardless of 
how its true nature may be camouflaged by 
high sounding terms such as ‘free and open 
competition,’ ‘unfair competition,’ ‘protec- 
tion of good will,’ etc., it is a matter of 
common knowledge that it is a price-fixing 
statute designed principally to destroy com- 
petition at the retail level. Protection of 
the good will of the trademark owner is 
simply an excuse and not a reason for the 
law.” 

If high quality and high prices were syn- 
onymous the magicians of Madison Avenue 
would be out of work. It has been said: “In 
the light of the function of advertising as a 
creator of value increments of enchantment, 
it is not surprising to discover, as we have 
in the consumer field, that there is 
slight if any correlation between the price 
and quality of many of the branded goods 
now offered on the market.” * 

House Joint Resolution 636 would give the 
owner of a distinguishing brand or mark a 
property right therein as well as in the public 
good will associated therewith. This 
right would be protected even after the 
transfer of the goods to which the brand 
relates. Those who have purchased the 
goods for resale under the manufacturer's 
brand or name, if there are “goods usable for 
the same general purpose” from other 
sources may have that right revoked: (a) For 
employing the goods in furtherance of bait 
merchandising practices; (b) for advertising, 
offering for sale, or selling such goods at 
prices other than such currently established 
resale prices; (c) publishing misrepresenta- 
tion concerning such . 

The first and third practices thus listed 
are already unlawful under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act where interstate commerce 
is involved, and under many State laws. This 
leaves the telltale price-fixing provision for- 
bidding resale “at prices other than such cur- 
rently established resale prices.“ 

I must take sharp issue, therefore, with 
the assertion in the statement filed with the 
Senate committee in connection with Senate 
Joint Resolution 159 by my colleague, Mr. 
Mappen, that “This bill is not fair trade 
legislation and is not a price-fixing measure.” 
I ask how could a price-fixing bill be more 
clearly expressed. To quote Mr. MADDEN: 
“The manufacturer who does elect to use the 
quality stabilization law will publish a spe- 
cific retail price at which his trademarked 
product must be sold.” Suppose a manu- 
facturer of a branded product sells it to X, 
a distributor, who in turn sells it to Y, a 
wholesaler, who in turn sells it to Z, a re- 
tailer, who finally sells it to the consumer, 
will the manufacturer dictate the distribu- 
tor's, the wholesaler's, the retailer's price all 
the way down the line? Hundreds of manu- 
facturers, because of this inherent difficulty, 
have disearded the concept of fair trade; the 
laws under which they were authorized could 
not successfully be enforced. The manufac- 
turers were sorely put to it by the essential 
multitude of cases brought. Will this sub- 
stitute for fair trade be any less difficult or 
burdensome? 

It has been contended by some of the 
supporters of this bill that it would not 
really restrict the retailer because he is free 
to take off the trademark and sell the un- 
marked goods at such price as he pleases. 
This is a fallacious argument. What does 
the retailer have left when he tears off the 


*Warne, “Advertising and Consumer Be- 
havior,” 10 Cartel 82, 85 (July 1960). 
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covering on a tin can? If the trade name is 
imbedded in metal or glass is he supposed to 
use a blow torch? If the price he pays in- 
cludes the good will of a trade name, must 
he throw away that value? 

As to the right to return of goods by a 
nonconformer, as provided in this bill, the 
manufacturer may well find himself astride 
a Trojan horse, since he can never be sure 
that he has made a final sale. It is said that 
in 1954 the Sheaffer Co. spent $400,000 in 
buying back stocks of its own pens from 
price-cutting retailers. 

Proponents of the bill assert that the re- 
taller who wants to set his own prices is 
free to do so by turning to the products of 
a nonpricefixer. But the very purpose of 
this bill is to promote price fixing on the 
part of national advertisers, and the realities 
of business practice make it impossible for 
a retailer to shift readily from a nationally 
advertised fair trade product to a non- 
nationally advertised nonfair trade product. 
Moreover, this bill will prevent price com- 
petition by grocers, hardware store owners 
or druggists who must, as a practical matter, 
carry a wide selection of similar goods of 
different manufacture. 

Under this bill manufacturers will be 
encouraged to cross-license each other on 
price-fixed terms and thus establish a 
nationwide large-scale network of fixed 
prices, since the bill provides a broad im- 
munity from the antitrust laws with respect 
to resale price fixing at any level of busi- 
ness activities. 

This bill would promote the very types of 

horizontal and vertical price fixing 70 years 
of antitrust legislation by Congress was de- 
signed to prevent. The businessmen who 
could not agree to fix prices or agree to have 
one of them fix prices for all of them, may do 
so under this bill simply by procuring some- 
one to send them a convenient price-fixing 
notice. 

It is no coincidence, I believe, that some 
of the most ardent supporters of these reso- 
lutions have been involved in price-fixing 
violations under the antitrust laws. I might 
add that in a number of antitrust cases, the 
courts have found that fair trade has been 
used as a means for carrying on a price- 
fixing conspiracy. 

In many of our basic industries adminis- 
tered pricing and price leadership have 
largely eliminated price competition. This 
legislation bids fair to abolish price com- 
petition altogether by authorizing, indeed 
encouraging, horizontal and vertical price 
fixing. Even in those areas where price 
competition still persists, this bill would 
countenance its abolishment. What lip- 
service then could the proponents of this 
bill pay at their annual conventions about 
our vaunted free enterprise system which 
has served this great Republic so well since 
its foundation? I would suggest that the 
proponents of this bill should practice what 
they so piously preach. Let them compete 
in a free market rather than to destroy it. 

If the Congress is now to abolish price 
competition by Federal fiat, let it at least be 
candid about it, without resorting to hypo- 
critical phrases about quality stabilization. 

The sure losers in any such precipitate 
flight from free enterprise will be the con- 
sumers, the sick, the poor who cannot af- 
ford the extortionate prices which fair trade 
fosters. The workingman, too, will be hard 
hit, but he at least may enjoy a measure of 
protection because so many collective bar- 
gaining agreements today are geared to the 
cost of living. Yet, this in turn, would be- 
get new dangers to the public interest. The 
creeping inflation which successive adminis- 
trations, both Republican and Democratic, 
have been trying to rein in since World 
War II, would break into a gallop if these 
pernicious bills should become law. 

The enforcement provisions of this bill 
also gives me great concern as chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The vio- 
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lator is subject to a suit for damages and 
injunctive relief. The suit may be brought 
in any U.S. district court in the district in 
which the defendant resides or is found or 
has an agent. And the person who sells an 
item for 50 cents less than its fair trade 
price is subjected not only to the ordinary 
costs of the proceeding but to the cost of 
the plaintiff's attorney's fees. 

The proposed statute would be applicable 
to “all acts and transactions in or affecting 
commerce which Congress may lawfully reg- 
ulate, and to all acts and transactions in 
any territory of the United States or in the 
District of Columbia.” The rights given un- 
der the bill are also available to owners of 
a brand name, or trademark, competing at 
any level of distribution, with the reseller. 

The bill expressly provides that it does not 
modify or repeal the Miller-Tydings Act, the 
McGuire Fair Trade Act, or State fair trade 
laws. 

This proposed law, aside from the fault 
of its basic premise that from price fixing 
all blessings flow, creates a Mycenaean maze 
for businessmen, lawyers, and the judges. 

Thus while creating a compulsory na- 
tional fair trade law, it also seeks to pre- 
serve State fair trade laws. The merchant 
who sells below the price fixed by the man- 
ufacturer may find himself sued in a Fed- 
eral court on one ground and in a State 
court on another ground. The courts may be 
widely separated, even in different States. 
What may be legal under State law may be 
illegal under this proposed law. 

This bill proposes to override the decisions 
of the courts which have held that the price 
fixer may not avail himself of State fair 
trade laws if he competes on the same level 
of distribution as the retailer against whom 
he brings suit. This proposed law would 
flood our already overburdened Federal 
courts with countless pipsqueak“ fair 
trade cases. It would turn our Federal 
courts into small claims courts at a time 
when Congress has raised the jurisdictional 
amount in civil cases to $10,000 to avoid en- 
gulfing the Federal courts in a sea of liti- 
gation. This bill would take away from the 
States a right they have enjoyed these many 
years; namely, to adopt or reject fair trade 
laws. It would impose upon many States a 
Federal policy contrary to State policy. It 
would represent a nadir of States rights. 

Legal rulings, moreover, have not been the 
primary causes that have led to the aban- 
donment of fair trade in many areas. Con- 
sumer resistance to high prices, warehouses 
stocked with unsold merchandise and the re- 
lentless pressure of substitute merchandise 
from competitive distribution channels 
were equally as important. Fair trade sim- 
ply doesn’t work. The enormous costs in- 
volved in comparison shopping, legal fees, 
and policing fair trade enforcement, alone, 
have been major causes for its abandonment 
by the manufacturers. 

If, as this bill proposes, nonobedience to 
a fair trade price is an unfair, deceptive 
practice, the Federal Trade Commission 
would be asked to turn away from its weighty 
duties, indeed to reverse its own policy, and 
to engage its attorneys, economists, inspec- 
tors and members in pursuit of those guilty 
only of selling to the public at reasonable 
prices. 

Small wonder this bill is disapproved by 
the Department of Justice, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Department of 
Commerce. The American Bar Association 
has strongly disapproved bills of this type. 
The Attorney General's National Committee 
To Study the Antitrust Laws was opposed to 
fair trade legislation. Recently, I received 
a letter from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation commenting upon H.R, 6245, a bill 
before my subcommittee. Pertinent to this 
hearing are the following passages from that 
letter: 

“Since 1947-49 wholesale prices of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, as reported by the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, have declined 
8 percent. This has occurred during a period 
in which most wholesale prices increased and 
in which wages in manufacturing industries 
increased 80 percent. On the other hand, 
the retail price of prescriptions and drugs, 
as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
increased 21.5 percent during this same 
period. 
. * * . * 

“The divergence of these price trends 
strongly suggests that primary attention 
should be directed to the margins between 
wholesale and retail prices. 

“The drug industry has been the major 
proponent of retail price fixing under the 
authority of so-called fair trade laws, and 
the major employer of fair trade pricing pro- 
grams. We believe that retail price fixing 
by manufacturers should be regarded as a 
harmful restraint of trade, contrary to the 
public interest. 

“We recommend that Federal laws designed 
to protect State fair trade laws from anti- 
trust attack be repealed.” 

This bill's reservation of property rights, 
even after a resale, would replace modern 
principles of law by the precepts of the 
Middle Ages. No principle and policy of the 
common law has been more widely and uni- 
formly accepted and approved by courts and 
legislatures, by commentators and by the 
people than the rule against restraints on 
the alienation of property. This is true of 
goods as well as of real estate. More than 50 
years ago the Supreme Court in the cele- 
brated Dr. Miles case held that the seller of 
a tradename product could not fix its resale 
price. The product in question, I might 
note, was a drug product. Concern for the 
trader and for the consumer, under our com- 
petitive free enterprise system, has denied 
any such reserved right to the patent and 
copyright holder. Is a tradename to be 
deemed of such greater significance as to 
override this traditional concern, or is the 
next step to propose price-fixing powers for 
patentees and copyrightees? Mr. Lowell 
Mason, a former member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, testifying in support of 
a companion resolution pending in the Sen- 
ate, made the frank admission that the aim 
is to reverse a number of Supreme Court de- 
cisions and restore the old Colgate case doc- 
trine in all its vigor, namely, to deprive the 
retailer of the right to use his own judg- 
ment in determining the price to sell to the 
consumer. To me it is quite strange to find 
Mr. Mason, on the one hand, supporting 
these bills in the name of private property 
rights, and on the other hand, arguing that 
a person who has paid for an article should 
have something much less than private 
property rights. 

Mr. Mason speaks of the right to meet a 
competitor’s lower price as the Magna Carta 
of the free enterprise system, but he would 
deny the businessman the right to fix the 
prices of the articles which he sells, or to 
set a price enabling him to meet a competi- 
tor's lower price on the latter’s own branded 
article. 

I would point out to retailers subjected 
to the propaganda barrage of the proponents 
of these bills that if legislation of this sort 
is enacted, they will have given to the manu- 
facturer the right to fix their profit mar- 
gins, and the greater the demand for a fair 
trade product, the more likely that the 
margin will be narrow. To quote from the 
testimony of a representative of the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council, in reply to a 
question by Chairman Mownroney of the 
Special Subcommittee on Quality Stabiliza- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Commerce: 
“Do you know what happened to us in 
Pennsylvania when they tried fair trading 
up there? They cut the jobber’s margin, 
gross margin, in a normal market, one-half 
cent per gallon. One-half cent doesn’t sound 
much to you gentlemen, but one-half cent 
a gallon is the difference between a profit 
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and going out of business. 
cific instance.” 

Unlike the State fair trade laws, under 
this law, a single undersell sub- 
jects the offender to being denied the right 
thereafter to sell such goods even at fair 
trade prices. 

As my colleague, Mr. Mappen, has noted 
concerning this bill, “There is no provision 
for contracts; as the bill is wholly predi- 
cated on the owner's property rights in his 
good name there is no dependence on a non- 
signer clause as is the case with fair trade.” 
Mr. MADDEN is both right and wrong. Under 
this bill all the price fixer has to do is attach 
a price to tradename goods and the reseller 
ts bound. Or, if the price fixer prefers, he 
can announce a price and if the reseller 
knows of it, he is bound. On the other 
hand, in a fair trade State, a single con- 
tract would suffice to bring into effect the 
no clause to fix yet another strait- 
jacket for the reseller. 

There is no definition of “bait merchandis- 
ing practices.” The bill does no: say whether 
knowledge of the required selling price has 
to be actual or may be constructive. It 
permits those holding a monopolistic posi- 
tion to price-fix resale items, since unlike 
prior fair trade acts it protects the price 
fixer “if there are goods usable for the same 
general purpose.” What that phrase means 
is anyone’s guess but it would seem to be 
broader than goods of the same general 
class—the language generally used in State 
fair trade laws. 

Many retail associations, I am sure, will 
register in support of these resolutions. In 
almost every instance, I believe, they will 
have been subjected to a one-sided argu- 
ment in favor of such bills. I think it highly 
significant, therefore, that a recent poll by 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, in which arguments both pro and 
con were summarized, showed a majority, 
slight as it was, was opposed to these bills. 

I am encouraged to note, moreover, that 
not only have consumer organizations op- 
posed the counterpart of this resolution at 
hearings before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, but also retailers, retail associations, 
and wholesale associations. 

To the sponsors of this bill I commend the 
cogent words of Montaigne: “Men are most 
apt to believe what they least understand.” 

There can be no greater erosion of States 
rights than this bill; there can be no more 
all-enveloping attempt to sanction nation- 
wide price fixing; there could hardly be a 
more vaguely worded or more unnecessary 
bill. If you want to have Federal price con- 
trol vote for this bill. I earnestly urge that 
it be rejected. 


That is a spe- 
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STATEMENTS FROM SEVERAL STATE COURT 
OPINIONS DECLARING STATE RESALE MAIN- 
TENANCE LAWS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


(1) The Supreme Court of Florida de- 
clared: “As we have stated before, the real 
effect of the nonsigner clause is anticompeti- 
tive price fixing; not the protecting of the 
goodwill of trademarked products as other 
courts have held. Goodwill, it has been 
said, should be determined by the price 
which the goods can command in a competi- 
tive market, and not by the ability of the 
manufacturer to sell at a pegged retail price 
which he himself selects. Corey, ‘Fair 
Trade Pricing: A Reappraisal,’ 30 Harvard 
Business Review 47, 60. Except in times of 
economic emergency such inflexible price 
arrangements which the act sanctions are 
not in line with our traditional concepts 
of free competition, which have tradition- 
ally been the yardstick for protection of the 
consuming public. The real vice of the 
nonsigner clause is the absence of that 
standard, and the decisions of this court 
stated herein so hold” Miles Laboratories 
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Ine, v. Eckard, 73 So, 2d 680, 682 (Florida 
Supreme Court, 1954). 

(2) The Supreme Court of Colorado: The 
general assembly may validate resale price 
maintenance contracts between contracting 
parties within constitutional limits but 
when the effect of the act * is to make 
such price schedule binding upon noncon- 
tracting parties, the act is nothing more or 
less than price fixing by legislative mandate. 
An unwilling citizen cannot be thus bound, 

“Any act of the general assembly which 
arbitrarily destroys or impairs the right of 
the individual to the free use and enjoy- 
ment of his property, lawfully acquired, and 
permits the fixing of prices for the benefit 
of a special group, is opposed to the con- 
stitutional concept of a free people and 
should not be allowed to stand, Legislation 
of this kind evidences the ability of organ- 
ized minorities to induce legislation for 
their special benefit at the expense of the 
unorganized purchasing masses * * *. We 
have not yet arrived at the place in Amer- 
ica where the many must yield to the few, 
so that the latter may make ever-increasing 
profits at the expense of those who still 
believe in the principle of free and com- 
petitive trade and commerce, untrammeled 
by legislative flats,“ Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. v. Francis, 134 Colorado 160, 186, 301 
pages, 2d 139, 152 (Colorado Supreme Court, 
1956). 

(3) The Court of Appeals in Kentucky 
(highest State court) held: “This statute, 
we think, is a legislative invasion of the 
broad constitutional liberty of the people 
to acquire and protect their property and 
engage in free trade. 

. * * + * * 

“What is wrong with a man selling his 
own property for what he pleases? We 
think the statute is the antithesis of fair 
trade. It forces price fixing. 

. + * * * 


“On balance, the overwhelming public in- 
terest and welfare is the right of free people 
to engage freely in competitive trade in 
commodities that may not be injurious to 
the general safety and welfare, such as are 
within special regulation under a proper 
exercise of the police power. Weagree * * * 
that the overriding purpose of that statute 
is to sanction price fixing and that the pro- 
tection of a brand name or symbol of the 
producer seems to have been inciden- 
tal * . General Electric Co. v. Ameri- 
can Buyers Cooperative (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals 1958), 316 SW., 2d 354, 361. 

(4) The Supreme Court in Minnesota: 
“The Unfair Practices Act (sec. 325.04), is 
designed to protect the public from preda- 
tory or below cost trade practices. On the 
other hand, under the apparent purpose of 
protecting the goodwill of the manufac- 
turer of the brand commodity, the nonsigner 
provision (sec. 325,12), in reality, eliminates 
competition in price honestly based on dif- 
ferences in selling costs as between mer- 
chants whose costs of business may differ as 
a result of normal and natural competitive 
practices. 

* a . * . 

“In examining the grant of authority to 
the trademark owner it must be conceded 
that he is given the privilege to place the 
law in effect and to amend or alter it at his 
will. He may do this without regard to the 
interest or welfare of nonsigners or the con- 
sumer who represents the public. The law 
does not provide for any standard or condi- 
tion as to the necessity for the act. It 
gives to the trademark owner carte blanche 
authority to make that determination alone. 
He is not required to consult with anyone. 
There is no one to review his act. 

“In considering the justification for re- 
posing this authority in the trademark 
owner, the real character and purpose of the 
Fair Trade Act should be examined, Its os- 
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tensible justification is to compel adherence 
to fixed prices so as to protect against de- 
basement the goodwill or trade-name com- 
modities, Although this property right may 
be constitutionally protected, as witness the 
Old Dearborn decision, an examination of 
the great number of authorities and the vast 
literature by way of reviews and reports deal- 
ing with the subject compels the conclusion 
that the real impact of the law is in the area 
of price fixing. The protection of the prop- 
erty right in trademarks and good will at- 
tendant to them is of interest to a limited 
number of persons and constitutes legisla- 
tion for their exclusive benefit. 
+ * * * * 


The record in this case contains the testi- 
mony of a respected economist to the effect 
that resale price maintenance under the so- 
called Fair Trade Act is detrimental both to 
the consumer and to the economy. He was 
of the view that the producer of the com- 
modity who invokes the act is usually a mem- 
ber of a monopoly or oligopoly, because if 
there were numerous producers of a compet- 
ing commodity few would abide by the pric- 
ing practices of one or two. His opinion 
that the policy of the act makes possible a 
price monopoly inimical to the public wel- 
fare is clearly borne out by the record. 
There is in force a fair trade contract in 
respect to Remington shells produced by 
plaintiff. The major competing shells are 
manufactured by Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. under the name of ‘Winchester.’ Olin 
Mathieson’s shells are also fair traded. These 
two manufacturers control 87 to 90 percent 
of the production of shells in the United 
States. It appears from the record that for 
almost all types of shells produced by each 
of these manufacturers, in fact for every type 
which is common to the production of both 
of them, the price is identical to the penny. 
This is significant considering that the elab- 
orate pricelists of both manufacturers were 
printed and published 3 days apart. It is 
apparent the record here establishes that the 
act, rather than regulating and controlling 
monopoly power, creates a climate where mo- 
nopolies may flourish. These views are in 
accord with the thought of authorities who 
have written and reported on the subject of 
retail price maintenance in the past few 
years.” Remington Arms Company, Inc. v. 
G. E. M. of St, Louis, Inc, (Minnesota Supreme 
Court 1960) Trade Cases 69,673. 

(5) The Supreme Court of Arkansas 
stated: “It is a generalization, but not an 
overstatement, to say that the effort to ‘fix 
prices’ is made by groups who desire to sell 
something for more than the sponsoring 
group believes that the purchasing public 
would pay for that ‘something’ without an 
enforced fixed price. It would seem appar- 
ent that the principal objective of minimum 
price maintenance is the protection of profit 
margins for retailers and distributors un- 
able or unwilling to meet the pressure of 
competition.” Quoted with approval in 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. v. Skaggs (Wash- 
ay Supreme Court 1959) Trade Cases 
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COMPARISON OF Fam TRADE AND NoN-Fain 
TRADE Prices 

In Miami, Fla., a sick person could buy 
Achromycin V capsules for $6.40 instead of 
$7.65; Orinase for $5.25 instead of $6.75; Dec- 
lomycin for $6.40 instead of $7.65; Unicaps 
for $1.79 instead of $3.11; Coricidin for 97 
cents instead of $1.08; J. & J. baby powder 
for 54 cents instead of 59 cents; J. & J. cotton 
for 33 cents instead of 39 cents. 

In Indianapolis, Ind., the sick could buy 
Orinase for $6.25 instead of $6.75; Serpasil for 
$6.50 instead of $7.50; Diuril for $7.65 in- 
stead of $9; Unicaps for $2.83 instead of 
$3.11; Ben-Gay for 79 cents instead of 89 
cents; Anacin for 99 cents instead of $1.19. 
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The parent could also obtain J. & J. baby oil 
for 89 cents instead of 98 cents. 

In Louisville, Ky., a person could buy 
Unicaps for $2.39 instead of $3.11, and One- 
a-Day Multiple for $2.36 instead of $2.94; 
Coricidin for 79 cents instead of $1.08; Dris- 
tan for 63 instead of 98 cents; and Orinase 
for $6.25 instead of $6.75. Colgate dental 
cream could be obtained for 53 instead of 
69 cents, and J. & J. baby powder for 47 in- 
stead of 59 cents. 

Additional examples are found in St. Louis, 
Mo., where one could buy Serpasil for $6.50 
instead of a fair trade price of $7.50; Orinase 
for $6.50 instead of $6.75; Madribon for $4.35 
instead of $4.90; Unicaps for $2.19 instead 
of $3.11; Poly-vi-sol for $2.49 instead of $3.59; 
Similac for 89 cents instead of 99 cents; 
Bayer aspirin for 49 cents instead of 69 
cents; Colgate dental cream for 55 cents in- 
stead of 69 cents. 

In Seattle, Wash., a sick person could buy 
Declomycin for $7.20 instead of $7.65; Ho- 
sone for $10.60 instead of $11.43; Madribon 
for $4.79 instead of $4.90; Bufferin for 99 
cents rather than $1.23. He could also buy 
Colgate dental cream for 49 cents instead 
of 69 cents. 

In Spokane, Wash., he could buy Unicaps 
for $2.63 instead of $3.11 and Theragran for 
$7.99 instead of $9.45. 

In Huntington, W. Va., the hard-hit dia- 
betic miner could buy Orinase for $6.25 in- 
stead of $6.75. A sick person could buy 
Serpasil for $6.75 instead of $7.50; Madribon 
for $4.50 instead of $4.90. 

In Minneapolis, Minn., a sick person could 
buy Achromycin V capsules and Declomycin 
for $7.20 instead of $7.65; Orinase for $6.25 
instead of $6.75; Chlor-Trimeton Maleate for 
$4.50 instead of $5.58; Coricidin for 76 cents 
instead of $1.08 and Absorbine, Jr., for $1.25 
instead of $1.45. He could also pay 54 cents 
for Colgate’s dental cream instead of 69 cents. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the sick could have the 
benefit of a price of $5.88 for both Achro- 
mycin V capsules and Declomycin instead 
of a $7.65 price. He could purchase Orinase 
for $4.99 instead of $6.75; Gantrisin for 
$3.97 instead of $4.90; Kynex for $2.70 in- 
stead of $3.55; Unicaps for $2.51 instead of 
$3.11; Dristan for 72 cents instead of 98 cents 
and Ben-Gay for 70 cents instead of 89 
cents. 

APPENDIX C 
Price QUALITY COMPARISONS 

Frozen shrimp: (raw breaded), two brands 
rated “very good” were less expensive than 
at least one brand rated as “good,” four 
rated as “fair,” and three rated as “poor.” Of 
eight brands of frozen raw peeled shrimp 
only the cheapest brand received a very good 
rating. 

Upright freezers: The three top-rated 
brands were comparable in price to most of 
those tested. Of the four highest priced, 
none was top rated, one was in the third 
quality bracket, and one was rated “not ac- 
ceptable.” There was also a considerable 
price range on identical models. 

Kitchen scales: The two best rated were 
the highest priced. 

Twenty-three-inch TV consoles: Two 
makes were top rated. One was priced at 
$350, the other at $279.95. There were at 
least four other lower rated brands selling 
for $279.95 or higher. 

Steam irons: The six top rated models 
ranged from $10.88 to $19.95. The highest 
priced model, $27.95, was “acceptable” but 
not top rated. 

Seat belts: The price of seven top 
rated models was $10.95 to $1495. Two 
models, one at $6.95, the other at $9.95 sur- 
vived the hi crash test but 
showed incipient failure. Seven $12.95 and 
one $14.95 models failed the highes 
erash test. A number of $12.95 and $10.95 
models failed all crash tests. 
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Tank vacuum cleaners: Of the four rated 
“very good,” three were priced at $89.95 and 
the fourth at $99.75. Of those rated “good,” 
two were the highest priced, $119.95 and 
$139. 

Nineteen-inch portable TV: The highest 
rated were priced at $199.95 and $209.95. A 
number of others not so rated were also 
priced at $199.95. 

Transistorized electronic flash units: Of 
10 brands tested the only unacceptable one 
was the highest priced (along with one 
which was acceptable). 

Dehumidifiers: A number of the higher 
priced brands were not among the top rated. 

Sun tan preparations: The two top rated 
brands were among the lowest priced. Three 
of the highest priced were among the lowest 
rated. 

Built-in electric ranges: The three top 
rated were priced $89.50 to $114.95. Many 
lower rated were higher priced. 

Black and white film: The two brands 
rated very good” and the three rated “good” 
were identically priced. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a re- 
cent very interesting, comprehensive and 
timely article by the well-known writer, 
Mr. Peter B. Greenough, entitled “Gold 
Drain Critical: Outflow Greatest in 23 
Years.” 

Some of us here have been deeply con- 
cerned over a rather long period of time 
now about the gold drain and the dollar 
imbalance. 

On different occasions I have presented 
my views in the House and elsewhere on 
this and related matters. 

Since 1946 we have given away or 
spent, well over a hundred billion dol- 
lars oversea. So we should not be sur- 
prised: First, that large quantities of 
gold have been drained out of this coun- 
try, or otherwise encumbered; second, 
that the European economy and the 
economies of other nations are presently 
showing a higher rate of growth than our 
own economy; third, that some ingrati- 
tude attends our generosity. 

If we had been in the very fortunate 
position to receive over a hundred billion 
dollars as an outright gift and windfall 
from some other benevolent nation in 
the same period of time, no doubt our 
own economy would now show a marked 
increase in its rate of growth. As it is 
our rate of growth is substantial and 
favorable. 

Various limited measures recently pur- 
sued here and abroad have provided a 
temporary reduction in the rate of the 
gold flow overseas, but for the first quar- 
ter of 1962 this rate is increasing, and we 
lost about $455 million in that period 
as against $364 million for the corre- 
sponding quarter last year. 

Mr. Greenough states that this present 
rate of outflow is genuinely alarming, 
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and there can be little question about the 
accuracy of that statement. 

Various remedies are proposed. Cur- 
tailment of direct U.S. investments over- 
Seas would undoubtedly be helpful, but 
it would be hardly consonent with the 
so-called, bold policy of foreign assist- 
ance, for both developed and underde- 
veloped nations, which our own Nation 
has been pursuing and contemplates. 

Various alternatives are open to us: 

First. Massive cutting of military de- 
fense spending abroad under present 
conditions in the world would hardly be 
an answer, though there may be room 
for considerable savings in this field 
without jeopardizing our security. 

Second. Slashing foreign aid and as- 
sistance abroad is another alternative 
that would produce real substantial im- 
pact upon the gold outflow. However, 
any reductions in this field would have to 
be carefully considered and evaluated 
when cuts are made. 

It is acknowledged in many authorita- 
tive places that waste, inefficiency, and 
miscalculations have acompanied many 
of our foreign aid programs. These lux- 
uries we can ill afford and they should 
certainly be eliminated. There should 
be no room for waste, inefficiency, or 
miscalculations with regard to the 
spending of the billions of dollars that 
the Congress appropriates yearly for for- 
eign aid. This program must be carried 
out on a solid, sensible, economical, busi- 
nesslike basis. It should and must be 
improved. 

Third. To devalue the dollar at this 
time would have frightening implications 
for our American economy and for the 
soundness of American currency and the 
confidence of investors and people at 
home and abroad. Such a move would 
certainly be justified only if the situa- 
tion caused by the dollar imbalance 
should become more critical than it is 
today. 

Fourth. Another one of the alterna- 
tives now under consideration and imple- 
mentation is to increase exports and 
also increase foreign imports. How the 
first can be feasibly done is certainly a 
question. Presently net exports are de- 
creasing, net imports are increasing and 
this will cause further gold imbalance. 

Prof. Robert Triffin of Yale, authori- 
tative economist, views as completely 
incompatible our aims of stopping dollar 
outflow by increasing exports. It must 
be clear to anyone who studies these 
problems, or even one who reads the 
papers, that, as Mr. Greenough points 
out, Great Britain, Canada, and Japan 
are trying to accomplish precisely what 
we are. Thus there is bound to be con- 
flict and fierce competition in grabbing 
world markets. There is only so much 
world trade anyway and many nations 
we have financially assisted in building 
both old and new industries are savagely 
and succesfully competing with us in 
home and foreign markets. 

Presently some tariff barriers exist 
which some people hope to lower, all- 
around, across-the-board, by mutual 
agreements. This can be done only by 
allowing huge quantities of cheaply pro- 
duced foreign goods to come into this 
country. One does not have to be an 
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economist to know that this will in- 
evitably create depressed conditions in 
American industry, cause reduced stand- 
ards of living and widespread unem- 
ployment. 

It is proposed to cushion these arti- 
ficially produced, frightening conditions 
by subsidies to industry and very sub- 
stantial, long-term, unemployment ben- 
efits for displaced workers. But this is 
hardly an answer to presently worried 
American investors who expect their in- 
vestments to be safeguarded, to 
American businessmen who want to 
escape devastating, cutthroat competi- 
tion, and to American workers who 
want to be assured of continuous em- 
ployment at high wages under decent 
conditions, and not be relegated to relief 
rolls and decreased social and economic 
standards. 

It is hardly an adequate argument to 
say that these conditions would be trans- 
itory, because so much damage could be 
done in a short time by massive, cut- 
throat, foreign competition that basic 
industries, employing millions of people 
here, could well be permanently dis- 
placed. 

How the American economy can meet 
such a situation is certainly a question 
that should be in everyone’s mind, if not 
on everyone’s lips, because the theory 
that promises long-term international 
prosperity is rather pointless against a 
condition that produces long-term indus- 
trial disruption, chronic unemployment, 
and consequent social unrest and dis- 
satisfaction across the American nation. 

I do not believe that either technical 
economic mechanisms, or temporary 
makeshift panaceas, or altruistic legis- 
lation can solve these terribly disturb- 
ing problems emerging from the impor- 
tation of massive quantities of foreign 
produced goods. 

We certainly need a concerted plan, 
and we need a coordinated plan that 
will allay fears of other nations, and our 
own people, concerning our currency, re- 
store popular confidence in its soundness, 
and the soundness of our economy, and 
tackle the real deepseated causes of the 
imbalance rather than seeking peripheral 
or superficial remedies that would not go 
to the core of the infection. 

The British “Statist,” financial paper, 
describes our policy as the “time-honored 
but futile pastime of plugging the ther- 
mometer in order to cure the fever.” 
That is somewhat facetious, but also 
a sharp piece of ridicule for American 
policy. If the fever is to be cured, the 
patient will have to be treated in this 
country, and some drastic remedies must 
be taken before the fever results in fur- 
ther organic impairments of our great 
economic system. 

It is time, I think, for us to consider 
that, like other nations, we have our own 
interests to pursue too, and we should 
offer no apology to anyone for pursuing 
them. 

It would be helpful in that connection 
if more of our experts would devote 
themselves to ways and means of but- 
tressing and strengthening our own 
domestic markets upon which American 
business, prosperity, and the employ- 
ment of most of our fellow citizens 
depend. 
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It is time to seek a truly integrated 
plan which recognizes both the national 
and international requirements for a 
sound dollar, and the urgent need for 
preserving and expanding the American 
economy. Such a plan would be per- 
fectly consistent with our proclaimed 
willingness and desire to promote world 
trade and for our continued, whole- 
hearted, international cooperation in 
areas where that is possible. To seek 
world trade at the expense of our own 
development and our own prosperity and 
the clear interests of our own Nation 
would be a form of economic suicide. 

Certainly one of the first measures we 
should take now is immediate general 
tax revision and across-the-board tax re- 
duction. That would likely spur initia- 
tive and business prosperity, and work 
to safeguard our standards of living and 
the interests of the American people. 

Mr. Greenough’s article follows: 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, May 21, 
1962 


GOLD DRAIN CRITICAL: OUTFLOW GREATEST IN 
23 YEARS—CONTROL OF DoLLar’s FATE Now 
RESTS OVERSEAS, BANKERS TOLD 


( By Peter B. Greenough) 


New YorK.—Gold may or may not be where 
you find it. Here, however, there has been 
a superabundance of talk about the stuff in 
the past few days. 

And in Rome, too, where European and 
American bankers have been chewing over 
the United States gold problem. 

During one conference board session 
Friday a California financier soberly surveyed 
his audience and said: “We, as Americans, 
must realize for the first time in the lives 
of any of us in this room today the initiative 
with respect to the dollar is now in the 
hands of others.” 

The warning came from Tom B. Couglan, 
executive vice president of the Bank of 
America. 

“Frankly, I face you with uneasiness and 
uncertainty,” Couglan stressed. 

He and numerous other speakers under- 
scored the fact that this country no longer 
exercises complete control over the dollar. 

Our currency’s well-being hangs on the 
thin thread of confidence overseas. 

Should the faith of our free world friends 
in America’s economy become impaired, then 
look out, brother. 

Obviously the stock market’s 2-month sag 
has hardly helped to increase that confidence. 
Perhaps the surprising thing is that Europe 
still does have some faith in our money and 
basic economy. 

The thing that had conference board dele- 
gates so agitated was a Treasury report show- 
ing that gold outflow is now faster than it 
was a year ago. 

We lost in the first quarter of 1962 $455 
million. 

For the corresponding period of last year 
it was a $364 million drain. Over the entire 
year, though, the loss was $858 million. 

So the present rate is genuinely alarming. 

Currently our gold reserves stand below 
$16.5 billion, the lowest ebb since August of 
1939. 

What do we do about it? 

There are many suggestions, a number of 
them unpalatable. We could: 

Curtail direct U.S. investment overseas. 

Slash aid and assistance abroad. 

Cut military defense spending abroad (and 
what folly lies here, with the current situa- 
tion in southeast Asia). 

Devalue the dollar. 

Rather than move in these directions, the 
administration has been insisting that we 
export far more and close off our balance- 
of-payments deficit in that fashion. 
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Hence the current trade expansion bill 
before Congress. 

Strange, isn’t it, that we hear so much 
about “bold new policy” rather than “sound 
old sense” in a balanced budget. 

That's what European bankers would like 
to see more than anything, as a way of bol- 
stering confidence in our dollar. 

Do you realize that today there are $18 
billion in foreign-held short-term claims 
against our gold reserve? 

That’s $1.5 billion more than we've got. 

Nor is that all. 

Foreign institutions hold $5 billion worth 
of investments here which might further the 
pressures on our gold position. 

In view of this, what did we get out of 
the Rome bankers’ meeting? Disclosure of 
more “technical” mechanisms to ease gold 
losses. 

These, Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert V. Roosa acknowledged, would take 
a year or two to implement. The need is far 
more fundamental and immediate. 

Perhaps what we basically lack is a con- 
certed plan for fighting this problem. 

Washington throws out recommendations 
which amount to what the Statist, a British 
financial paper, describes as the “time-hon- 
ored but futile pastime of plugging the 
thermometer in order to cure the fever.” 

Yale’s redoubtable economist, Prof. Robert 
Triffin, observed to the conference board how 
completely incompatible are America’s aims 
of stopping dollar outflow solely by increas- 
ing exports, 

The problem here is that Great Britain, 
Canada, and Japan are trying to accomplish 
precisely what we are. 

For restoration of equilibrium, there would 
have to be a net deterioration of $6 billion in 
trade by other free nations. 

What is happening is that the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, and Canada 
have begun to step on each other's toes in 
their trade aims. This tends to worsen 
rather than improve the other's position. 

Something else is needed. Our major 
weakness has been hesitancy in making 
fundamental reform, as well as in seeking 
an integrated plan which recognizes both 
the national and international requirements 
for a sound dollar. 


Veterans and Fraternal Day of the Bicen- 
tennial Celebration at Manheim, Pa., 
June 9, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ter- 
minating a week’s observance of the 
200th anniversary of the founding of 
Manheim, Pa., the residents of the Lan- 
caster County community on Saturday, 
June 9, observed Veterans and Fraternal 
Day with a 3-hour parade followed by a 
program at which time it was my privi- 
lege to deliver the following address: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE VETERANS AND 
FRATERNAL DAY OF THE BICENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION AT MANHEIM, PA., JUNE 9, 1962 
It is a privilege for me to participate in 

the week-long program relative to the bicen- 

tennial celebration of Manheim and to be 
invited to speak to you on the observance 
of Veterans and Fraternal Day. 
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The words “veterans” and “fraternal” are 
closely alined as they represent a willingness 
of individuals to band together in an effort 
to serve their fellow men. 

The type of fellowship which prevails on 
this occasion is not like that described by 
the fellow who was talking about the re- 
lationship between himself and a friend. 

There's nothing in the world I wouldn't 
do for that guy, and there’s nothing he 
wouldn’t do for me—so we spend our lives 
doing nothing for each other.” 

In Manheim it is different. 

The fellowship here and the community 
spirit are based on doing things for each 
other and being helpful to one’s community, 
State, and Nation. 

A community is but the lengthened 
shadow of its inhabitants. 

Manheim can be proud of the strong, 
generous, and enthusiastic group of men, 
women, and children who make up its 
citizenry. 

We can be proud of the homes that are 
represented at this gathering. 

The. fact that the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania is playing a major role in the 
Nation’s efforts to preserve for people every- 
where the precious privilege of freedom is 
not i 
It is only natural. 

Our Commonwealth's entire history has 
been a of service in belalf of the 
principles of freedom. 

The beautiful county of Lancaster is well 
endowed with rich farmland, historic 
memories of early settlement, and cele- 
brated residents. 

It has carefully preserved records in nu- 
merous fine museums. 

Lancaster County’s history begins with its 
foundation in 1710 as an early inland settle- 
ment. 

On the western periphery of Lancaster we 
find Wheatland, the sumptuous home of 
President James Buchanan, 

But other than the formal history and 
museums and numerous places to visit ex- 
tensive exhibits in this county, one can take 
pride in the beautiful open farmland along 
well-kept paved roadways with occasional 
covered bridges. 

Here we see the honest farm homes of the 
great and fine Amish people. 

It was in 1762 that Baron Heinrich Wil- 
helm Stiegel founded Manheim as the center 
of his glassmaking activities. 

Glassmaking was one of this Nation's 
earliest enterprises, but to Stiegel belongs 
the distinction of making the first fine flint 
glassware, 

Four colors predominated—white or clear 
glass, purple, blue, and green. 

The blues were the most common and still 
show remarkable depth, variety, and clear- 
ness of coloring. 

Much of the clear glassware was engraved 
and enameling on glass was first successfully 
tried after Stiegel had imported skilled 
artisans. 

Specimens of Stiegel glass are to be found 
in the Philadelphia Museum of Art and in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, among other places. 

In 1770 Stiegel owned all of Manheim. 
But so-called scheming associates had as 
much to do with his downfall as did his own 
extravagance. 

In 1774 he was thrown into debtor’s prison 
and his valuable Elizabeth Furnace and 
other properties fell into the hands of Robert 
Coleman. 

The early German settlers of Pennsylvania 
were generally poor and laid no claim to 
aristocratic descent. 

A special interest, therefore, attaches it- 
self to the varied career of Stiegel, for it 
makes little difference whether he was of 
noble birth or not. 

In fact, it was not a matter of concern to 
him during his stirring and eventful life in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Stiegel did bring with him from Manheim- 

, Germany, a considerable sum of 

money and for a time attempted to maintain 

the dignity of a nobleman in the wilds of 

early Pennsylvania. He was popularly known 
as “Baron” Stiegel. 

Before acquiring an interest in the iron 
business, Stiegel had laid out Manheim 
and the glass he made here became the 
most sought after of any made anywhere in 
infant America. 

Stove plates ornamented with Biblical 
scenes and inscriptions were made at War- 
wick, Lancaster County, and later at the 
Elizabeth Furnace at Manheim about 1750. 
These are also highly prized today. 

In 1757 history records that Stiegel pur- 
chased the furnace from his father-in-law, 
John Jacob Huber, and built on the old site 
a much larger furnace which he named for 
his wife, Elizabeth. 

While operating Elizabeth Furnace, Stiegel 
had as partners John Barr and Alexander 
and Charles Stedman. 

An unfortunate connection this seems to 
have been, as in his transactions with the 
Stedmans, through a number of years, their 
business shrewdness was greatly superior 
to his. 

Another hindrance to the Baron’s perma- 
nent success was the buying of too much 
land. He also owned Charming Forge, on 
Tulpehocken Creek, near Womelsdorf, Berks 
County. 

Many ridiculous stories are told of Stiegel's 
extravagance and love of display. There 
is no doubt that he lived in a style which 
to his Mennonite neighbors appeared ex- 
ceedingly imposing. 

It is said that when he would return to 
Manheim from a journey in his coach-and- 
four a cannon would announce his approach, 
and on arriving at the house he was greeted 
by favorite airs played by his workman band 
gathered in the large balcony on the roof 
of the mansion. 

Then came an end to his carefree days. 

The deplorable business conditions in 
America at the time of the pre-Revolution- 
ary War days were too much for his enter- 
prises. He was unable to meet his obliga- 
tions and he was thrown into prison for 
debt in the autumn of 1774. 

The general assembly passed a special act, 
December 24, 1774, by which he was liber- 
ated and he struggled manfully against the 
debt, but it eventually overwhelmed him in 
disaster. 

Stiegel became foreman at Elizabeth Fur- 
nace, where he made shot shell for the Con- 
tinental Army. 

In this he was assisted by the labor of 
Hessian prisoners of war. Stiegel left Eliz- 
abeth Furnace in 1778, and his last years 
were truly tragic. He was a bookkeeper at 
the Charming Furnace, which he once owned 
and operated, and then tried to support him- 
self and his family by teaching school. He 
struggled against poverty until the death of 
his wife, then he returned to Charming Fur- 
nace, where he died in 1783. 

His later misfortunes have overshadowed 
the remembrance of his follies, and, with 
the latent perfume of the yearly feast of 
roses in Manheim, his name seems to come 
safely and pleasantly down to our time. 

The industrial history of Manheim began 
with the establishment of Baron Stiegel’s 
glassware, but the presettlement history of 
this region indicates that Indian warfare 
reduced the inhabitants to a small number. 

Peter Bazaillon, a French-Canadian, came 
into the Manheim region in the first decade 
of the 18th century to trade in furs with 
the Indians, 

Bazaillon established a well-known high- 
way between the Susquehanna and Schuyl- 
kill Rivers and the route passed less than 3 
miles from the present site of Manheim. 
It appears in later records as Old Peter's 
Great Road.” 
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In 1729, when Lancaster County was estab- 
lished, Old Peter’s Great Road was made the 
northern of the townships of 
Hempfield, Manheim, and Leacock. 

The business interests of Manheim in 
1780, as indicated by a list of taxable inhabi- 
tants, included shoemakers, carpenters, pot- 
ters, coopers, weavers, masons, smiths, sad- 
dlers, hatters, tailors, doctors, and tavern 
owners. 

Today Manheim continues to have impor- 
tant industries and with the passing of the 
years in Pennsylvania many people have 
called this area home. 

One historical source advises us that prior 
to 1868 Manheim seems to have had no fra- 
ternal societies. 

But it is recorded that the first local lodge 
established was the Order of the United 
American Mechanics. A lodge of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows was organized 
in 1869. 

There was also at that time a Manheim 
Lodge of the Good Templars order and on 
June 24, 1891, Manheim Masonic Lodge No. 
587 was constituted. It is apparent that to 
make the fraternal associations of Manheim 
successful it was necessary that the ind vid - 
uals composing them should enter into the 
cause with their utmost zeal. Also to keep 
these organizations strong it was necessary 
that the members thereof should be actu- 
ated by high and pure principles. 

It had been a doctrine, long before the 
founding of this Nation, that all the actions 
of men sprang from selfishness and a desire 
to promote self-interest. 

This hollow and somewhat repulsive doc- 
trine of ethics found complete and thorough 
refutation, both in theory and fact, in the 
community of Manheim. 

The citizens of this community have gone 
on adding experience to wisdom during the 
onward march of civic events. Citizens who 
choose the principle of voluntary action of 
their own free will and accord adopt the 
strongest cohesive power that can bind an 
association and a country together. 

If each individual of a society is actuated 
by a high degree of zeal and is bent on act- 
ing fully and in every respect up to what is 
expected of him, you will find the result is 
an organization that has a continuing pros- 
perity from generation to generation. 

If the individual is lukewarm in his devo- 
tion to a cause and acts niggardly toward his 
civic duties, doing grudgingly whatever is 
done, you find a structure built upon dis- 
solving sand. It has been a fortunate thing 
for Manheim that the spirit of voluntary 
fraternalism has grown. 

This fact accounts for the stability of this 
area as a part of our great and growing 
Commonwealth. 

Today Manheim in addition to its well- 
known fraternal organizations is proud of 
the various civic and service clubs that are 
a definite asset in promoting the health and 
welfare of the residents of this area. These 
organizations are not interested in giving 
mere lipservice in considering the needs of 
the community. Instead, they give practical 
and efficient service in their respective organ- 
izations by helping crippled children, aiding 
the blind and the handicapped, ministering 
to the needs of underprivileged children, and 
cooperating in blood-bank programs as well 
as other humanitarian objectives. 

Today we are also concerned with our 
veterans. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who, in speaking 
of the Nation’s obligation to our veteran 
population, said it was our duty “to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle and 
for his widow and his orphan.” 

The Government of the United States has 
attempted to carry out this philosophy in 
behalf of those who have served the United 
States in order to maintain our American 
way of life. 
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Our Veterans’ Administration, as an im- 
portant department of our Federal Govern- 
ment, is dedicated to administering veterans’ 
laws effectively, expeditiously, and with sym- 
pathetic understanding. It attempts also to 
exercise constructive leadership in the field 
of veterans’ affairs. But again I refer to 
the voluntary efforts of America. 

We have not left the entire load of the 
care of veterans and their families to our 
Federal Government. Through many organ- 
izations together we bear the burden. 

In honoring our veterans we also honor the 
many fine veterans’ organizations of our Na- 
tion. In this connection, Lancaster County 
veterans’ tions are noted for their 
efficient and dedicated service to veterans and 
their dependents, 

Approximately 32 million men and women 
have served the United States in its Armed 
Forces during the various wars in which we, 
as a nation, have been engaged. This dates 
from the War of the Revolution through the 
Korean conflict. 

On June 30, 1960, 221% million of these 
veterans were still alive. 

About one in every eight persons in the 
United States is a veteran. Veterans range 
in age from 19 to over 100 years. Their av- 
erage age, almost 42, reflects the fact that 
most of them are World War II veterans, 
whose average age is 41 years. 

Most veterans are less than 45 years old, 
but 1.8 million are 65 or more years of age. 

The United States operates the largest 
chain of hospitals in the world for its 
veterans. 

On June 30, 1980, there were 170 VA hos- 
pitals with 120,000 beds equipped, staffed, 
and operating, for the daily care of patients. 

Complementing the hospital system are 
18 VA domiciliaries, providing care and re- 
habilitation for disabled veterans who do not 
require hospital treatment, 

With the demobilization of our military 
forces at the close of World War I, veterans’ 
organizations formed by the disbanding sol- 
diers were active in supporting legislation 
seeking an enlargement of the scope of the 
1865 preference program. 

The enactment of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944 culminated years of work by the 
major veterans’ organizations, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the Committees on 
Civil Service of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. These groups had 
been a common goal, to give gen- 
uine veteran preference in Federal employ- 
ment to our country’s war veterans. 

Although a number of bills relating to 
veteran preference have been introduced in 
the Congress as far back as 1936 and 1937, 
it was not until 1943 that the major veter- 
ans’ organizations and the Civil Service Com- 
mission came to substantial agreement as to 
the mechanics of the various bills. 

The need of the veterans in this area has 
been a matter of quiet and careful delibera- 
tion by the citizens involved, and the desig- 
nation of this occasion as “Veterans and 
Fraternal Day” is indicative of that concern. 

Years of success as a community are 
worth celebrating. Today we are honoring 
many individuals, many activities. It is my 
sincere belief that we are honoring the 
soundest kind of community progress, a 
progress that results from self-reliant action 
of individuals and organizations. 

Much of our thinking in this atomic age 
is in terms of national and international 
development, We need and want a strong 
nation, spiritually, physically, militarily, and 
economically, 

But we can have a strong nation only with 
the active cooperation of the people in their 
relationships within the local community, 
within the States. This is the way to estab- 
lish unity and to get people to take informed 
and aggressive action. 

Manheim is able to chalk up years of suc- 
cessful community living because it is a part 
of Pennsylvania, because it is a part of the 
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United States. It does not exist in spite of 
our Government, but because of it. 

No doubt you have seen the confusion of 
a jigsaw puzzle of the United States before 
you, and you or a member of your family 
have carefully placed each necessary piece 
in its correct position to make a complete 
map of our Nation. The final product can- 
not be put together with clumsy handling or 
lack of knowledge of what piece goes where. 
When one piece is lost it is no longer a true 
picture of the United States. That is why 
this occasion is important. 

That is why Manheim deserves hearty 
congratulations and best wishes. 

Lancaster County would not be complete 
without Manheim, nor would Pennsylvania 
or the United States. 

We must never forget that. 

The American way of life will not auto- 
matically continue to function by itself. 
Real effort of all will be needed constantly 
to preserve our system. 

The progress of Manheim cannot stop 
with this occasion; we must look forward 
to more years of success as we celebrate 
today. 

To all of you who have labored so dili- 
gently to make this affair a success, I wish 
to offer my congratulations. Tour efforts 
have been worthwhile and will not soon be 
forgotten. 

May God continue to bless this community 
in its progress as a part of a great and noble 
country. 


The New York Times Once Said the Na- 
tion’s Capital Was Culturally Behind 
Tiflis, U.S.S.R.—What Are the Facts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Times magazine 
in December 1959, said that the Nation’s 
Capital was behind Tiflis, U.S.S.R., in the 
arts. There were pained outcries at the 
time. What are the facts? 

Paul Hume, distinguished music critic 
of the Washington (D.C.) Post, wrote on 
June 10, 1962, that Musie is Outcast in 
District Schools.“ He said: 


Cross the District line and listen to music 
programs presented in the public schools in 
Montgomery, Fairfax, Arlington, Prince 

and Alexandria Counties. Our 
neighbors. have bands, orchestras, choruses, 
choirs, madrigal singers, and musical pro- 
ductions showing mature accomplishment 
from youngsters in elementary and secondary 
grades. Their programs are regularly filled 
with the names of the world’s great com- 
posers in every area of music. 


Mr. Hume goes on to ask, and point 
out, some of the reasons why the Na- 
tion’s Capital is behind even its own sub- 
urbs: 


Why is this? It’s the old story, but with 
something of a new twist. Money is the old 
story. The new twist is that today so many 
people are on the science-math kick. Money 
for the District of Columbia public schools 
comes from Congress. When the superin- 
tendent of schools goes up on the Hill with 
his budget in hand, he is still told that he 
is trying to spend money for frills, when he 
mentions the arts. The White House lead 
has not yet begun to percolate among some 
congressional circles. 
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A study the Library of Congress made 
at the request of the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. McDoweEtt] showed that 
Washington’s municipal government 
spends under $25,000 a year for art; 
Newark, N.J., spends $525,426; Detroit, 
$543,081; Baltimore, $447,000; St. Louis, 
$320,000; San Francisco, $815,000; and 
Philadelphia, $824,000. 

The New York Times magazine article 
was titled “In Culture, Is Washington a 
Hick Town,” and it declared that “The 
indictment is often made: Washington 
is a hick town culturally.” The article, 
written by Howard Taubman, distin- 
guished music and drama critic of the 
New York Times, included this state- 
ment: 

How does Washington compare as a cul- 
tural center with other capitals? Let us 
agree not to judge the city by the criteria 
of London, Paris, and Moscow. * * * Let us 
even skip Rome * * * which offers the 
grandeur of antiquity and the renaissance 
as well as opera house, ballets, theaters, or- 
chestras, conservatory, and art in abundance. 

Compare Washington with a small capital 
like Brussels, which has opera, ballet, or- 
chestra, theaters, and a highly cultivated 
population, and the outcome is to our dis- 
credit. Compare Washington with a pro- 
vincial town like Tiflis, more than a thou- 
sand miles from Moscow. The Soviet city 
beyond the Caucasus has an opera house, a 
ballet, four professional theaters, several 


children’s theaters, and a proud cultural 
tradition. 


I have recently introduced a bill, H.R. 
12042, to amend the act of April 29, 
1942, establishing the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Board, to provide finan- 
cial aid for the arts in the District of 
Columbia, including improved programs 
of the arts in the curriculums of the 
public schools, similar to the aid pro- 
vided by other cities of the United States 
for their local art programs, 

Paul Hume has pointed out that one 
music teacher in the District of Colum- 
bia public school system has 213 classes. 
He said: 

That means that she sees a class early 
in February and then does not get back to 
it until mid-May. 

Why don't we cut out the pretending and 
admit that we don’t really care about music 
in Washington? Because until we stop the 
present hypocrisy about it, we are simply 
making dishonest double talk, 


I inelude as part of my remarks the 
article by Mr. Hume, and the text of 
my bill, H.R.. 12042, which is similar to 
S. 3127 offered by Senator WAYNE MORSE 
on which hearings will begin within a 
few days. 

I hope those of my colleagues who are 
interested in the cultural development 
of the Nation’s Capital will join with 
me in introducing this legislation in this 
House. 

The article and bill follow: 


[Prom the Washington Post, June 10, 1962] 


DISGRACEFUL SITUATION—MuUsIC Is OUTCAST IN 
DISTRICT ECHOOLS 


(By Paul Hume) 


Several weeks ago Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, Democrat of Minnesota, raised a 
proper hubbub about the inadequacy of text 
books used for the teaching of various sci- 
ences in the public schools in the District of 
Columbia. 

Would that the music pupils in the schools 
in the District of Columbia hac materials as 
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useful as the ragged, out-of-date science 
books the Senator from Minnesota held up. 
Only a few days before Senator HuMPHREY’s 
spotlight was focused on the science book 
situation, I had the real privilege of talking 
with the members of the District of Colum- 
bia Music Educators Association, who are 
among the dedicated, unselfish teachers of 
music in our public schools. 

We got along fine. They agree with me 
that each of us, they in the schools, and I 
in my work for the Washington Post, are 
trying to educate people in music. Our aims 
are generally identical. As we discussed the 
situation in this city, in contrast to that 
which exists not merely in other large 
cities of this country, but even in cities far 
smaller than Washington, the old story be- 
gan to emerge again, as it has so often and 
so discouragingly in the past. 

Washington, D.C., is a disgrace, musically, 
in the caliber of the work produced in its 
public schools. The problem does not lie 
in the teachers or the students. Who would 
dare to t that school age children in 
Milwaukee or Philadelphia, St. Louis or Cin- 
cinnati, are smarter and more musical than 
those in Washington? No one who knows his 
business. 

But you need not go so far afield. Cross 
the District line and listen to music pro- 
grams presented in the public schools in 
Montgomery, Fairfax, Arlington, Prince 
Georges, and Alexandria Counties. Our 
neighbors have bands, orchestras, choruses, 
choirs, madrigal singers and musical produc- 
tions showing mature accomplishment from 
youngsters in elementary and secondary 
grades. Their programs are regularly filled 
with the names of the world’s great com- 
posers in every area of music. 

The District of Columbia has long had the 
reputation of being no fit city for a music 
convention because its public schools are 
unable to produce the kind of musical pro- 
grams that dozens of other cities in the coun- 
try can turn out when a convention of music 
educators comes around. 

Why is this? It’s the old story, but with 
something of a new twist. Money is the old 
story. The new twist is that today so many 
people are on the science-math kick. Money 
for the District of Columbia public schools 
comes from Congress. When the Super- 
intendent of Schools goes up on the Hill with 
his budget in hand, he is still told that he is 
trying to spend money for frills, when he 
mentions the arts. The White House lead 
has not yet begun to percolate among some 
congressional circles. 

Back to his budgetmaking table goes the 
Superintendent and the paring knife moves 
first of all in the direction of the arts. Books 
on music, instruments on which youngsters 
learn to play, proper hours for them to study 
music, these do not exist in the District of 
Columbia except in a very few places where 
a concerned principal knows the value of 
music and art enough to do something about 
it. 

The teachers are not to blame. Parents 
take their children out of a chorus because 
“they need the time to study their science,” 
and principals tell their music teachers, 
“You can have 8 a.m. on Monday for music, 
but on Tuesday put it at 9 am., and on 
Wednesday make it 10 a.m., but you will have 
to skip Thursday, and on Friday it had bet- 
ter be 11 a.m.” 

Do you think I am making this up? Not 
for a second. What school youngster can 
remember a schedule for music like that? 
Even his teacher can’t remember it. 

Do you want a clincher? One that I 
verified before I could believe it? One music 
teacher told me: “I have 213 classes in 
music.” Two hundred and thirteen classes. 
That means that she sees a class early 
in Fe and then does not get 
back to it until mid-May. 

Why don't we cut out the pretending and 
admit that we don't really care about music 
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in Washington, D.C.? Because until we stop 


the present h about it, we are simply 
making dishonest doubletalk. 


H.R. 12042 


A bill to amend the Act of April 29, 1942, 
establishing the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Board, to provide financial aid for 
the arts in the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding improved programs of the arts in 
the curriculums of the public schools, 
equal to the aid provided by other cities 
of the United States for their local art 
programs 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

4 of the Act entitled “An Act to create a 

Recreation Board of the District of Colum- 

bia, to define its duties, and for other pur- 

poses“, approved April 29, 1942, as amended 

(D.C. Code, section 8-211), is amended by 

inserting (a)“ immediately after “Sec. 4.“ 

and by adding at the end thereof the fol- 

lowing: 

“(b) There shall be deposited in the trust 
fund authorized by subsection (a) of this 
section to the credit of the Board 1 mill out 
of each $1 of tax revenue of the government 
of the District of Columbia. 

“(c) All money deposited in such trust 
fund pursuant to subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion shall be available to the Board to de- 
fray in whole or in part the expense of such 
programs of arts and crafts, including but 
not limited to music, drama, speech, danc- 
ing (other than social dancing), lectures, 
forums for informal discussions, and other 
programs to provide creative opportunities 
for education and participation in the arts, 
as the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia shall deem advisable to include 
in the curriculums of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia and for the ex- 
pense of programs for leisure time participa- 
tion in the arts authorized by section 3 of 
article II of this Act.” 

Sec, 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect on the 
tenth day after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


Polish-American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I wish to elaborate on the 
subject matter of my speech on the oc- 
casion of the recent State convention 
of the Polish-American veterans held 
at Webster, Mass., June 2, 1962. 

This inspiring event was conducted 
this year in my great district and was 
most impressive in every respect. 

It was a great honor and pleasure for 
me to attend this great convention of 
the Polish-American veterans and to 
welcome all of them to our great Third 
Congressional District. 

My heart is filled with gratitude and 
pride for their fine contributions to the 
cause of the veteran, which is so dear 
to all of us, and their stanch, tireless, 
and effective support of our free way of 
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The Polish veterans are particularly 
blessed, not only in their unselfish 
achievements, but in their rich heritage, 
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which combines the best in the greatness 
and the glory of your noble Polish back- 
ground, as well as the best of which 
our own proud Nation can boast. 

Many races and many peoples have 
come to our shores seeking escape from 
oppression and tyranny, seeking the 
cherished opportunity to live and devel- 
op in this great, free land, but it can be 
said without question that none could 
ever excel the Polish veterans and the 
noble, Polish people in the quality of 
their loyalty, the depth of their devo- 
tion and the immeasurable sweep and 
importance of their unsurpassed contri- 
butions to their communities, State, and 
Nation. 

This Government owes them a great 
debt of gratitude for what they have 
done to preserve it, and the proper treat- 
ment of our veterans and their depend- 
ents, the disabled, the sick, the handi- 
capped, and the weak must always 
continue to be the highest concern of 
representatives of the people. Respon- 
sive to the public will, and to the dic- 
tates of simple justice, we must leave 
nothing undone to make sure that those 
who have given their all, those, like the 
Polish veterans, who have done so much, 
and their dependents and dear ones, will 
be at all times generously treated and 
given their full rights and entitlements 
under the great, humane programs 
which Congress has set up for these 
laudable purposes. 

They and their gallant comrades 
fought and bled for freedom but un- 
fortunately, in many places, men and 
women are still in shackles, suffering 
under the heel of cruel tyranny, in some 
cases worse than death. 

The historic Polish nation with its 
long, glorious history of struggle and 
sacrifice for liberty, the first to feel the 
mad wrath of Nazi aggression was un- 
justly and ill-advisedly delivered into the 
hands of Communist oppressors. 

That crime, my friends, was one of 
the blackest crimes in human history, 
and justice will not be done until the 
time-honored Polish nation shall find 
the path of liberation and be numbered 
once again among the free nations of the 
earth. 

Time and time again, and in innumer- 
able ways, our great President has moved 
to help the Polish people and under his 
enlightened leadership, and with the 
solid support and backing of the free 
world, I hope that the day is not too far 
distant when the God-fearing, liberty- 
loving people of Poland, who have suf- 
fered, and have been persecuted, by bru- 
tal Soviet dictators, will soon regain their 
independence, self-determination and 
freedom. 

True Americans do not fear the Soviet 
Union or any other aggressors. We 
earnestly seek peace and friendly, peace- 
ful relations with all nations. But we 
do not intend to allow the Soviet Union, 
or any other power or combination of 
powers, to threaten, violate, or destroy 
our liberties, and the liberties and rights 
of free peoples. 

Let it be known to all that we will 
militantly defend and protect our birth- 
right and that we will never accept the 
cowardly slogan of “Better to be Red 
than dead.” 
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With peace in our hearts and on our 
lips, with the burning desire for peace 
and our efforts for peace clear to the 
whole world, let no one construe our 
demonstrated love of humanity, our pleas 
and energetic efforts for peace, and loy- 
alty to free institutions as a sign of 
weakness. 

Let it be clear also that we will stand 
firm and resolved to protect our heritage, 
come what may, and that we do not in- 
tend to live like moles in the ground 
cowering and trembling before the great 
Red colossus that is trying to make 
puppets and slaves out of all mankind. 

The good Lord has miraculously and 
lavishly blessed our country with un- 
paralleled strength and prosperity. Per- 
haps, at times, we do not seem to 
appreciate it, but let us never allow com- 
placency and fatty degeneration of our 
patriotic and social conscience to soften 
our high national purpose, or permit 
fear of manmade violence and aggression 
to dominate the affairs of this Nation. 

With calm resolution and a sense of 
justice and concern for all humanity, 
notwithstanding disappointments and 
obstacles, let us continue with unflinch- 
ing courage to work for a free and peace- 
ful world, hopeful that with God's grace, 
wholehearted cooperation, brotherhood, 
good will and good works our Nation and 
the world may enjoy the peace with 
freedom we seek. 

The above are some of the thoughts 
I expressed before the Polish-American 
Veterans of Massachusetts and I was 
very proud to be with such great 
Americans. 


The Community Development Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 13, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I take pleasure in 
informing the Nation of the important 
work of the Community Development 
Foundation. At this time that marks 
the first anniversary of the Peace Corps 
program, it is fitting that a private or- 
ganization whose goals and methods 
have been premised upon the same prin- 
ciples, should be brought to the atten- 
tion of this Nation. 

The foundation was established to 
advance the understanding and applica- 
tion of community development prin- 
ciples and processes in areas where 
poverty, underprivilege, and underde- 
velopment have been the basic factors in 
retarding progress, inhibiting initiative, 
and destroying security. The goal of the 
foundation is to create “higher standards 
of living, full employment and conditions 
of economic and social progress and de- 
velopment” not by compulsion or the im- 
position of ideas and methods that are 
neither wanted nor understood by the 
people involved, but by discovering the 
felt need, encouraging the cooperation 
of those who will benefit by the fulfill- 
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ment of that need, and the provision of 
understanding counsel and reliable 
guidance through the whole process. 
Where necessary such counsel and guid- 
ance may be supplemented by small 
grants or loans to be paid back without 
interest and reused to meet the needs of 
other projects. 

The response of people of all ages in 
the United States and overseas to the 
Peace Corps idea, has been evidence of 
the inherent idealism and the basic urge 
to be of service to their fellow men which 
exists in people everywhere. The Com- 
munity Development Foundation has 
been aware of this evidence of man’s uni- 
versal kinship. Some of the concepts and 
methods of the Peace Corps have already 
been pioneered by the foundation and 
their effectiveness proved in more than 
800 individual projects initiated and 
carried out in the United States and 
10 European, Asian, and African nations. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, the foundation operated self-help 
projects in Greece, France, Lebanon, 
Korea and among the American Indians 
and in the southern mountain area of 
the United States. Through a program 
of associated projects where grants and 
technical assistance were provided for 
projects supervised by the personnel of 
other agencies, either private or govern- 
mental, community development proj- 
ects have been initiated in Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Morocco, the Cameroons and 
Tanganyika. 

The success of the self-help program 
as pioneered by the foundation is rooted 
in the approach of helping people to help 
themselves. Instead of seeking to im- 
pose externally planned programs which 
ignore both the desires and the basic 
needs of an underdeveloped area, the 
foundation begins at the other end of 
the picture. Its first concern is to 
awaken the people to the knowledge that 
they themselves have a vast reservoir 
of power that can be translated into 
material value. That power lies in their 
unemployed time and ideas. When they 
can be shown how to put these to prac- 
tical use that will bring a concrete re- 
turn, it is not difficult to mobilize that 
power into positive action. 

The executive director of the founda- 
tion, Glen Leet, in discussing methods 
of stimulating self-help has stated: 

It has been demonstrated that people 
can be aroused to act when they are work- 
ing on their own ideas and are free to make 
their own decisions as to the order and im- 
portance of the work to be done; when they 
themselves will receive benefit from their 
work; when their labor results in an in- 
vestment that they desire to protect; when 
they are working entirely of their own voli- 
tion without any compulsion from outside; 
when there is the incentive of an immedi- 
ate and certain return plus the expectation 
of an ultimate greater return in the form 
of improvement in their individual and col- 
lective circumstances; when the amount of 
the immediate return is directly related to 
the amount of the effort they invest; when 
they can invest something they have in 
abundance—idle manpower—and receive 
in return something they greatly need— 
community improvements and increased 
income; when the factor of communal com- 
Petition is combined with the increase in 
the prestige of the group or community in- 
volved; when no one is making an unwar- 
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ranted profit, but all are giving equally of 
their strength, determination and enthusi- 
asm; when their confidence in leadership 
has been established and a sense of loyalty 
and community of interest exists; and 
when the aid promised, though small, is de- 
livered without fail and nothing has been 
promised that cannot be delivered. 


This matter of inducement, usually in 
cooperation with local government or 
other agencies, is a very important fac- 
tor. It may include technical assistance 
and preliminary counseling, as well as 
supervisory service. It may be in the 
form of material and equipment needed 
for a project, as well as items not related 
to a particular project but greatly in de- 
mand, such as seed, fertilizer, livestock, 
and so forth. Community Development 
Foundation relies sometimes upon the 
payment of a bonus or small incentive 
reward in cash or commodities. In 
each area where a community develop- 
ment program is initiated, a continuing 
study of the existing conditions is made 
and methods adapted to meet the indi- 
vidual and psychological conditions 
existing. 

In many programs of community de- 
velopment, too much emphasis is placed 
upon physical and material considera- 
tions, and not enough to the psycho- 
logical factors that motivate a particular 
group or community. The foundation 
takes great care to study the mental 
and spiritual climate that has produced 
present conditions in an area. The 
fundamental character of the people, 
their basic patterns of thought, all of 
the elements that will be necessary to 
stir the imagination, awaken the spirit 
and arouse the desire to act must be part 
of the overall planning. For this reason 
it is of vital importance that the per- 
sonnel who will be counseling, super- 
vising, and working with a project, have 
a sense of empathy with the group and 
be able to understand and translate the 
often inarticulate but nonetheless power- 
ful desires for improvement that lie 
within the heart of every man. Major 
responsibility is placed with indigenous 
personnel. This requires training pro- 
grams which, though time consuming, 
more than pay the cost in results ob- 
tained. 

Thus the significant element in each 
self-help or community development pro- 
gram is not that the principal concern 
has been for the supplying of material 
things, but for the creation of a vital 
change in the spirit of men and women. 
The concern has been to restore vision, 
to reawaken initiative, to cultivate 
human dignity and constructive self- 
evaluation, to replace despair with hope, 
poverty with greater security and assure 
to the lonely and the forgotten the 
knowledge that their fellowmen are 
aware of their need and eager to help 
them satisfy it. 

Mr. Leet lists 10 steps involved in the 
community development process used 
by the foundation: 

First. A group of people living under 
conditions of misery and apathy must 
be given the concept and the conviction 
that their situation is not hopeless— 
that by taking positive action they can 
overcome the forces that hold them to 
a life of poverty. 
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Second. They are told that there are 
people in America who are interested in 
them and care enough to be willing to 
help them help themselves to make a 
better life for their children. 

Third. They are encouraged once 
more to dream, to make plans, to take 
stock of their own resources and poten- 
tlalities. 

Fourth. They must be helped to do the 
hard thinking and constructive planning 
that is necessary to transform their 
dreams into practical action. 

Fifth. They are helped to secure the 
technical advice and assistance that will 
enable them to keep their plans realistic 
so that they may be carried to a success- 
ful completion. 

Sixth. If it is necessary to the success 
of their plan, they are provided with a 
small grant or loan as capital to meet 
conditions beyond their power to solve 
otherwise. 

Seventh. They are shown how to keep 
simple records of income and expendi- 
ture and make reports on the progress 
of their projects. 

Eighth. They are encouraged to rein- 
vest part of any gains so that a chain 
reaction of progress will be established. 

Ninth. They are expected to help oth- 
ers in the community by encouraging 
self-help and by making prompt repay- 
ment of loans so that the funds may be 
used over and over. 

Tenth. It must be brought ever closer 
to them the fact that their friends in 
America respect them for their courage 
and industry and follow their progress 
with faith in their power to succeed. 

Through such a program 113 new proj- 
ects have been approved and initiated 
by Community Development Foundation 
during the past year. The spirit of the 
villages has been awakened. They have 
accomplished things they have only 
talked about for generations. Canals 
have been dug, reservoirs built, trees 
planted, roads opened, schools built and 
repaired, playgrounds created and vil- 
lage industries developed. All this was 
done by the people themselves for the 
sake of the future of their children, The 
foundation’s help, measured in actual 
dollars expended was very small—about 

a quarter of a million dollars for the 
year ended June 30, 1962—yet the in- 
tangible help cannot be measured for it 
involves the sharing of our faith, the 
countess hours of counseling, of provid- 
ing psychological encouragement, the 
transmitting of technical help by trained 
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personnel, the endless hours spent in re- 
search and study of each area and each 
submitted project, the establishing of 
confidence, the arousing of enthusiasm, 
the support given during long months of 
actual labor on a project—all the in- 
finitesimal skills, work and inspiration 
that contribute to ultimate success. 

In Korea, where hunger is an ever- 
present threat, there is a preference for 
projects that will increase food produc- 
tivity. In Suh Kan Jon Ri, deepening 
a canal increased rice production, In 
O Kum Ri, a reservoir and in Tae Chun 
Ri, a river dam and dike construction 
also increased rice production. In II Jik 
Ri, repairs to a dam led to road improve- 
ments, the making of a children’s play- 
ground, and the development of a live- 
stock program. 

On the barren, rocky mountain sides 
of Lebanon, the planting of fruit, olive 
and nut trees often represents the best 
means of increasing village income. 
Thousands of trees have been planted 
through such projects in Kfune, Shikhan, 
Bihdidat, and Bysour. 

In Greece, village people improved the 
conditions of life for their children by 
providing new schoolhouses for Karytsa 
and Ellopia; new roads for Pyli and Oro- 
pos; clean drinking water for the chil- 
dren of Romano, Phokae, and Kyrasvry- 
si. An analysis of 12 projects in which 
the foundation actively participated dur- 
ing the year shows that they benefited 
4,523 people. 

In France, a dilapidated school in Tre- 
ogan was renovated; the old tradition 
of handweaving was revived for the girls 
of Plouguerneau; on the isle of Molene a 
handicraft workshop made possible the 
production of leather goods, book covers, 
and ash trays, a muddy schoolyard was 
converted into an attractive courtyard 
and a recreation room was added. Rieux 
constructed an athletic field and play- 
ground; and an apple orchard project 
was undertaken by schoolchildren in 
Langon. 

In France the value of the self-help 
contributed by the people was 4 times 
Community Development Foundation 
grants; in Greece, 6 times; in Korea, 17 
times; and in Lebanon, 10 times. Here 
is a result that can be considered with 
rightful pride. 

Far more important even than the ac- 
tual benefit to the communities involved, 
was the bond of fellow feeling, the warm 
sense of friendship and empathy, the 
proof of America’s good will that has 
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been and will continue to be the founda- 
tion’s greatest contribution to interna- 
tional understanding. 

The fact that the foundation's pro- 
grams are supported predominantly by 
the voluntary contributions of individual 
Americans, as well as by groups and 
organizations who recognize this Na- 
tion’s responsibility to prove her good 
intent, is a vivid demonstration of the 
good will of Americans and their interest 
in the well-being of people of newly 
developed nations. 

I call attention to the work and meth- 
ods of the Community Development 
Foundation because of the conviction 
that here there has been a demonstration 
of principles and methods of far-reach- 
ing significance to the United States in 
its relationships with other countries. 

I am convinced that the principles and 
methods of community development can 
enhance the effectiveness of the foreign 
aid program of the United States and 
strengthen the bonds of understanding 
forged by such programs between people 
of this country and other nations. 

The Community Development Founda- 
tion is a nonprofit, nonsectarian and 
nonpolitical organization incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Connecti- 
cut on September 1, 1959. It is regis- 
tered with the U.S. State Department 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid, and under a Treasury ruling of 
July 6, 1961, contributions to its program 
are tax exempt. 

Last year I had the privilege of ac- 
quainting this honorable body with the 
work of Save the Children Federation, 
of which I have the honor to be a member 
of the board of directors, and its vital 
contribution to the cause of international 
child welfare. The Community Devel- 
opment Foundation is a sister organiza- 
tion. In return for substantial support 
in the way of grants from the federation, 
the Community Development Founda- 
tion has operated demonstration projects 
in the United States and abroad, and 
has engaged in research and evaluation 
activities on programs initiated by the 
federation. 

The Community Development Foun- 
dation is now preparing a training course 
in community development and has tech- 
nical publications dealing with different 
aspects of community development. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Community Development 
Foundation, United Nations Plaza at 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JuNE 14, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

John 6: 37: He that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out. 

Eternal God, at the noon hour of this 
new day, we are again approaching and 
appearing in humility before the throne 
of Thy grace, where none has ever been 
repelled or sent away emptyhanded. 

Grant that although the vicissitudes 
of life often overtake us, causing our 


feelings and thoughts to ebb and flow, 
we may find peace of mind and heart in 
Thy love and refuge from fear in the as- 
surance of Thy divine solicitude and care. 

Amid the dark and fluctuating shad- 
ows of time may we keep open widely the 
windows of our souls and receive a more 
revealing insight of our blessed Lord who 
is “the Master light of all our seeing.” 

In His name we offer our prayer of 
penitence, praise, and petition. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 11289. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
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of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HILL, Mr. BYRD of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. Youne of 
North Dakota, and Mrs. SMITH of Maine 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


THE LATE HONORABLE CHARLES P. 
NELSON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. TUPPER]. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
extreme regret that I inform the House 
of the passing of a former Member, Hon. 
Charles P. Nelson, of Augusta, Maine. 

Charles Nelson was born in Waterville, 
Maine, July 2, 1907, the son of former 
Congressman and Mrs. John E. Nelson. 
He resided in Augusta, Maine, most of 
his life, and practiced law in this city in 
the firm of Nelson & Nelson. 

He served the city of Augusta as its 
mayor in 1947 and 1948. 

During World War II he served in the 
U.S. Army Air Force, being discharged 
as a lieutenant colonel. He was awarded 
the Presidential citation, the Legion of 
Merit, and the Bronze Star. 

He was elected to Congress in 1948 
and served until 1956, when ill health 
forced him to retire. 

Charles Nelson was a genial, scholarly 
man, with a dry wit, and a warm per- 
sonality. Those of us who were privileged 
to know him as a friend will miss his 
helpful counsel and comradeship. 
Throughout a distinguished public career 
he always kept the common touch. His 
death, Friday, June 8, 1962, removes from 
the Maine scene a man who contributed 
much to the people of his community 
and State. 

Mrs. Tupper and I extend our heart- 
felt sympathy to Mrs. Nelson and his 
daughter, as well as other members of 
the family. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Maine, Congressman CLIFFORD McINTIRE, 
is unavoidably absent today on business 
for the House, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his remarks be made a part of 
the Recorp immediately following my 
own. I also request that remarks of the 
gentleman from Maine, Congressman 
Peter GARLAND, be made a part of the 
Record, and that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to make their 
remarks a part of the legislative RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requests of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with considerable sadness that I com- 
ment to this House on the passing of 
Charles P. Nelson, a former Congress- 
man who very ably represented Maine’s 
Second Congressional District in this 
House of Representatives. 

Charley, as he was known to most of 
us, was but 54 years of age when he left 
us, and it is sad to ponder that destiny 
called him in the full flower of his life. 
There is, however, some semblance of 
consolation in realizing that it was in 
the nature of this man to count it better 
to put life into years rather than years 
into life. 
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After graduating from Cony High 
School in Augusta, Charles Nelson at- 
tended and graduated from Colby Col- 
lege in Waterville, Maine. He then 
went to Harvard and here earned his 
law degree. 

For the period 1931-32 he was a 
secretary to his father, the Honorable 
John E. Nelson, a Congressman from 
Maine. In the years that followed he 
engaged in general practice of law in 
Augusta, Maine, and in 1942 he entered 
the military service, at first serving as an 
intelligence officer with a heavy bomber 
group in England and later performing 
as a legal officer to the military air ad- 
viser at the U.S. Embassy in London. In 
1946 he was discharged as a lieutenant 
colonel after 2 years of service in the 
European theater of operations, and in 
his later civilian life he served as a 
member of the National Guard and Re- 
serves. 

After serving as mayor of Maine's 
capital city, Augusta, during 1947 and 
1948, Charles Nelson became what his 
father was before him, a Congressman. 
He very effectively represented Maine’s 
Second Congressional District in the 
House of Representatives from 1949 to 
1956, serving as an important member 
of the House Committee on Armed 
Services. In 1956 he retired from Con- 
gress because of ill health. 

Following his retirement from public 
life, Mr. Nelson was a teacher at the 
University of Florida, he served as a 
moderator for the town of West Bath, 
Maine, and he acted as the chief trial 
attorney for the State of Maine Highway 
Commission. 

All who knew Charles Nelson respected 
him for his keen mind and warm per- 
sonality. He was one of those who gave 
much of himself to others, and so it is 
that he will be sorely missed. 

When I came to Congress in 1951, I 
had the privilege of associating and 
working with Charley Nelson, and I deem 
it my great fortune to have had the bene- 
fit of his wise counsel and advice in the 
early days of my congressional service. 

Charles Nelson epitomized that combi- 
nation of talent and personality that is 
not too often found in men, and as he 
will be gravely missed by his family, so 
will his absence be poignantly felt by 
those of us who were privileged to call 
him friend. 

To Mr. Nelson’s wife and daughter, 
Mrs. McIntire and I extend our heartfelt 
sympathy, and it is our sincere hope that 
bright memories of the past will serve 
to soften the shadows of sadness that fall 
upon them in this hour. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith certain 
news reports relative to Congressman 
Nelson: 


From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News, 
June 9, 1962] 
FORMER U.S. CONGRESSMAN NELSON DIES— 
AUGUSTA RITES SLATED SUNDAY 


Aucusta.—Ex-Congressman Charles P. Nel- 
son’s funeral will be at 2:30 p.m. Sunday in 
South Parish Congregational Church. 

The 54-year-old Republican, who repre- 
sented Maine’s Second District from 1949 
through 1956, died Priday. He had been ill 
with cancer many months. 
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FORMER AUGUSTA MAYOR 


His father, the late John E., also was a 
Maine Congressman. 

Charles was a former mayor of Augusta 
and the first chairman of the Maine Council 
of Young Republicans. 

A graduate of Colby College and Harvard 
Law School, he was a World War II veteran. 

He leaves his widow, Arlene, and a daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, by a former wife who died. 


WON BRONZE STAR 


While in Congress, Nelson sat on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees. 

He won the Bronze Star and Legion of 
Merit in World War II. He served as intel- 
ligence officer with a heavy bomber group 
in England, later as legal officer to the air 
adviser in the London Embassy. 

The Waterville native was a Mason, Elk, 
Kiwanian, and a member of the American 
Legion. 

[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 
June 9, 1962] 


Services SET FOR SUNDAY FOR FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN 


AuGusTa.—Ex-Congressman Charles P. Nel- 
son's funeral will be at 2:30 p.m. Sunday in 
South Parish Congregational Church, 

The 54-year-old Republican, who repre- 
sented Maine’s Second District from 1949 
through 1956, died Friday. He had been ill 
with cancer many months. 

His father, the late John E., also was a 
Maine Congressman. 

Charles was a former mayor of Augusta 
and the first chairman of the Maine Council 
of Young Republicans. 

A graduate of Colby College and Harvard 
Law School, he was a World War II veteran. 

He leaves his widow, Arlene, and a daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, by a former wife who died. 

While in Congress, Nelson sat on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees. 

He won the Bronze Star and Legion of 
Merit in World War II. He served as intel- 
ligence officer with a heavy bomber group 
in England, later as legal officer to the air 
adviser in the London Embassy. 

The Waterville native was a Mason, Elk, 
Kiwanian and a member of the American 
Legion. 


REED IN TRIBUTE TO CHARLES P. NELSON 


AuGusTa.—Governor Reed said Friday he 
was deeply saddened to learn of the death of 
former U.S. Representative Charles P. Nel- 
son, of Augusta. 

“Mr. Nelson distinguished himself at sev- 
eral levels of Government and was widely 
respected for the effective representation 
which he gave, Reed said in a statement. 

“Congressman Nelson was a capable attor- 
ney and a tireless worker for his party. 
Great were his contributions to the Young 
Republican organization and many were his 
friends throughout Maine and the Nation.” 


[From the Portland (Maine) Sunday 
Telegram, June 10, 1962] 
MCINTIRE Pays TRIBUTE TO CHARLES NELSON 

WaSHINGTON.—Representative CLIFFORD G. 
McINTIRE, who served in the House with the 
late Representative Charles P. Nelson, said 
Saturday of Nelson’s death: 

“The passing of Maine's distinguished 
citizen, the former Representative Nelson, 
brings to a close a career of outstanding 
service to his locality, State and the Federal 
Government. 

“I shall always treasure the privilege I had 
of serving in Congress with Charlie. His 
many kindnesses to me as a freshman Mem- 
ber, the high regard in which he was held by 
his colleagues, his keen perception of the 
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law, legislation, and the issues, were at- 
tributes conspicuous in his long service to 
his State and Nation, in his military, private, 
and public life. Mrs. McIntire joins me in 
expressing deepest sympathy to Mrs. Nelson, 
Betty Anne, and other members of the Nel- 
son family. 


From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 
June 11, 1962] 


FUNERAL SERVICES ARE HELD FOR 
CHARLES NELSON 


Avucusta.—Goy. John H. Reed, two former 
Governors, two Maine Congressmen, and a 
former Senator joined other dignitaries in 
serving as honorary bearers at funeral serv- 
ices for Charles P. Nelson, former Republican 
Congressman, Sunday afternoon at South 
Parish Congregational Church. 

The Reverend Martin Sargant of Bath 
Congregational Church officiated and the 
Reverend Kenneth E. Brooks assisted him. 

Mr. Nelson served as Republican Congress- 
man from Maine's Second District from 1949 
to 1955. 

Serving as honorary bearers were Governor 
Reed, Representatives Clifford G. Mcintire, 
and Stanley R. Tupper, former Senator Fred- 
erick G. Payne, former Governors Burton M. 
Cross and Sumner Sewall, Chief Justice 
Robert Williamson, Judges Randolph Weath- 
erbee, Harold C. Marden, F. Harold Dubord, 
Dr. Roland L. McKay, Alfred Sweeney, Cyril 
Joly, Alfred LaCasse, Alfred Toulouse, Fred 
Lord, Walter M. Sanborn, Harry Philbrick, 
Willard C. Ellis, George C. West, Henry 
Thyng, Richard Bell, James Acheson, Dr. 
Louis Johnson, Gordon Drew, Bernard Re- 
gan, Frank Farrington, Max Stoddard, Fred 
Scribner, Jr., James Reid, Ernest Goodspeed, 
Sr., Fred Marshall, Mayor Sylvio Gilbert, Roy 
Hussey, Sr., and Lewis Sheaffer. 

Acting bearers were John Diplock, Asa 
Richardson, Brooks Brown, Jr., Jay Lawrence, 
Earle Stockman, and Dr. Alonzo Garcelon. 

Serving as ushers were Harold Schnurle, 
Frank Southard, Jr., Arthur Tiffin, Harrison 
Philbrick, and Arthur Hebert. 

The body was taken to Auburn for cre- 
mation. 


{From the Kennebec Journal June 9, 1962] 
FORMER CONGRESSMAN CHARLES NELSON DEAD 


Charles P. Nelson, former Republican 
Congressman from Maine’s Second District, 
died Friday at Augusta General Hospital 
after a long iliness. He was 54. 

He was born July 2, 1907, in Waterville, 
son of Congressman John E. and Mrs. Mar- 
garet (Crosby) Nelson. He was a resident 
of Augusta during most of his life. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Ar- 
lene Skillins, of Augusta; one daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Nelson, Augusta; two brothers, 
Dr. John Nelson, New York City, and At- 
torney Atwood Nelson, Winthrop; four sis- 
ters, Miss Margaret Nelson, Winthrop; 
Mrs. Jeannette Hickey, Augusta; Mrs. Faith 
Graham, San Diego, Calif., and Mrs. Edith 
Kahn, Syosset, Long Island, N.Y., and several 
nieces and nephews. 

Mr. Nelson was graduated from Colby Col- 
lege in 1928 and received a bachelor of laws 
degree from Harvard Law School in 1931. 
Commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Army in 1942, he was discharged in 1946 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. His 
decorations included the ETO Ribbon with 
four battle stars, the Presidential Citation, 
Bronze Star, and Legion of Merit. 

He was mayor of Augusta in 1947-48 and 
served four terms as Second District Repre- 
sentative in Congress, from 1949 to 1955. 
He was a member of the Elks, Masons, Ki- 
wanis, American Legion, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and Zeta Psi Fraternity. 

Governor Reed said he was deeply saddened 
to learn of Nelson's death. 

“Mr. Nelson distinguished himself at sev- 
eral levels of government and was widely re- 
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spected for the effective representation 
which he gave * * + Reed said in a state- 
ment. 

“Congressman Nelson was a capable at- 
torney and a tireless worker for his party. 
Great were his contributions to the Young 
Republican organization and many were his 
friends throughout Maine and the Nation.” 

Following his service in Congress he re- 
turned to legal practice, in Bath, and was 
named director of that city’s Urban Renewal 
Authority. 

Funeral services will be held at the South 
Parish Congregational Church at 2:30 p.m. 
Sunday. 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the members of the Maine delega- 
tion and other Members of this body in 
expressing my sorrow in the passing of 
Charles P. Nelson. 

Charles Nelson served his district, his 
State, and his country with quiet dis- 
tinction. All of those who knew him 
respected him and admired him for his 
ability and his devotion to public service. 

The State of Maine has suffered a 
great loss in his passing, and I join with 
my colleagues in expressing my sincere 
sympathy to his wife, “Skip,” and his 
daughter, Betty Anne. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, may I 
join with the gentleman from Maine in 
expressing my most sincere sorrow be- 
cause of the death of my former very 
close friend and colleague, Charles P. 
Nelson, of Maine. 

Charlie Nelson and I developed a very 
close friendship during the years he was 
here in Congress and it was my privilege 
to visit he and his wife in their home in 
Maine as a guest and I have likewise 
had the pleasure of having the Nelsons 
in my home here in the Washington 
area. 

Although we lived on exactly opposite 
ends of the North American Continent, 
there seemed to be a parallel in our life- 
time activities. We were born within a 
year of each other and subsequently at- 
tended the Harvard Law School within 
a year of each other. While I was prac- 
ticing law in Oregon prior to World 
War II, Charlie was practicing in the 
State of Maine. At the outbreak of the 
conflict we both entered the Army Air 
Corps and served in its combat intel- 
ligence division both here in the United 
States and in the European theater of 
operations. 

Charlie was elected to Congress just 2 
years after I came here and we had the 
pleasure of being together and serving 
for a number of years thereafter, both 
as members of the House Armed Services 
Committee. Charlie was a dedicated 
worker in the interest of our national 
defense while at the same time never 
forgetting the interest of his own State 
and district. Regret was expressed by 
many of us when he decided not to seek 
reelection to Congress as we felt he was 
a valuable Member, that neither the 
country, his State, nor his district could 
afford to lose him. 

I want to again express my deep sym- 
pathy to his family. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, it was dis- 
tressing news for me to hear of the un- 
timely death of our former colleague, 
Charles Nelson, of Maine. During the 
time that he and I served together in 
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Congress, I found him to be a friendly, 
capable, and thoroughly honorable per- 
son. He was a dedicated public servant 
and one who left his mark in these legis- 
lative Halls. On this sad occasion, I 
extend my sincere sympathy to Mrs. Nel- 
son and his family. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN C. 
SCHAFER 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
unpleasant duty to advise the House that 
my predecessor three times removed, the 
Honorable John C. Schafer, succumbed 
to a heart attack last weekend at his 
home in Pewaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Schafer represented the Fourth 
District of Wisconsin for seven terms. 
He was elected to the 68th Congress and 
the four succeeding Congresses—March 
1923 to March 1933. He was defeated 
for reelection in 1932 and lost two suc- 
ceeding congressional elections. Mr. 
Schafer returned to the House in 1939 
when he was elected to the 76th Con- 
gress. He was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for reelection in 1940 and in the 
three succeeding congressional elections. 

Born in Milwaukee in 1893, Mr. 
Schafer lived for years in a log house 
his great-grandfather built after coming 
to this country from Alsace-Lorraine. 

He attended schools in Wauwatosa and 
West Allis, Wis., both cities located in 
the Fourth District. Mr. Schafer left 
high school to work as an office boy for 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
In World War I, he served 22 months in 
France with the 13th Engineers. 

He was with the French 4th Army at 
Champagne and with the French 2d 
Army at Verdun, St. Mihiel, and Meuse- 
Argonne. He was discharged on May 
14, 1919. 

Mr. Schafer entered politics in 1920 
when he was elected to the State Assem- 
bly of Wisconsin as a LaFollette Pro- 
gressive. He rode the progressive wave 
into Congress in 1923. 

In the next 10 years he became a well- 
known, flamboyant political figure. I 
am sure that many of the older Members 
of this body will remember John C. Scha- 
fer as a powerful-voiced and determined 
legislator. It is said that when he spoke 
on the floor of the House, he could be 
heard down Pennsylvania Avenue clear 
to the White House. His was a very 
colorful career. 

Mr. Schafer broke with the LaFol- 
lette group in 1926 and became a con- 
servative Republican. He remained so 
for the rest of his life. 

Upon his return to private life in 1941, 
he engaged in the sale of automotive 
electrical equipment and insurance as a 
resident of Oak Park, II. After retiring 
several years ago, Mr. Schafer moved to 
Pewaukee where he lived with his 
brother. The former Congressman was 
69 years old at the time of his death. 
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Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Zablocki and I, and 
I am sure many Members of the Con- 
gress, extend to Mrs. Schafer and to 
John C. Schafer’s family, our sincere 
sympathy. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the passing 
of our former colleague. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


CLASS HELPS STRICKEN BOY 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the senior class of Glen 
Lake, Mich., Community High School 
worked and saved for 4 years to collect 
$700 to make a trip to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. However, members of the class dis- 
covered that one of its members, Duane 
Richardson, a star on the Glen Lake 
basketball team, had contracted cancer, 
and his family could not afford the nec- 
essary radiation treatments. 

Mr. Speaker, 10 days before gradua- 
tion the members of the Glen Lake class 
voted unanimously to give the entire 
$700 to their classmate and thereby sac- 
rificed their trip to the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. Speaker, by their decision to sac- 
rifice, I believe these students have done 
something which is more important than 
perhaps they even realize. They have 
demonstrated their devotion to American 
ideals which on a small scale is similar 
to the principles we honor here in the 
historic shrines of the Nation’s Capital. 
Therefore, I believe they would under- 
stand and appreciate even more the sig- 
nificance of a trip to Washington, D.C. 
I hope many others will join with me in 
contributing personally toward this trip 
in order to enable this very worthwhile 
group of students of the Glen Lake, 
Mich., Community High School to make 
their trip to Washington after all. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1962 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 745) making supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year 1962 
(Rept. No. 1822), which was read a first 
and second time, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement of yesterday, I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the joint res- 
olution (H.J. Res. 745), making supple- 
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mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
1962; and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that it be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THOMAS]? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the gentleman when permission was 
granted making consideration of this 
joint resolution in order? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is my understand- 
ing, I will say to the gentleman from 
Iowa, that it was secured yesterday. I 
was not on the floor at the time, but 
permission was secured by our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER]. The 
gentleman can find that in the Recorp 
at page 9666, I am advised. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, can the 
gentleman tell me what time on yester- 
day permission was asked and granted 
that makes this resolution in order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I see the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
on the floor. Can he advise the gentle- 
man from Iowa the approximate time 
that request was made? 

Mr. TABER. At 5:45. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this ought to be of interest to Members 
of the House. Yesterday afternoon, 
after special orders were well underway, 
I was assured there would be no business 
of a general nature transacted. I am 
not opposed to taking up this resolution 
today. What Iam protesting and point- 
ing out to Members of the House is that 
we have every right to assume that when 
special orders have started, no further 
business of the House of a general na- 
ture will be undertaken. What I am 
pointing out is that this can become a 
dangerous practice for Members, and I 
am one of them, in all the business that 
comes to the floor and the procedure by 
which it gets here. 

I think we ought to have an under- 
standing here and now that Members of 
the House will be put upon notice, except 
in the event of some grave emergency, 
that permission will not be granted for 
the transaction of business of a general 
nature after the special orders have 
started in the afternoon, following the 
disposition of regularly scheduled busi- 
ness. 

Mr. THOMAS. I cannot but agree 
with what my able and genial friend 
from Iowa has said, but I understand 
this came up rather suddenly, so it put 
the gentleman from Missouri and the 
gentleman from New York in a rather 
hurried position. I am sure this will 
not occur again. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to have that 
assurance. 

Mr. THOMAS. This was rather an 
emergency situation, and I regret it. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
are hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and out of applicable corporate or other rev- 
enues, receipts, and funds, such amounts as 
may be necessary to provide for continua- 
tion of certain activities of government for 
which provision would be made in H.R. 
11038, the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1962: Provided, That this section 
shall apply only to those items in H.R. 11038 
as to which Congress has received notice 
from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget of an apportionment on a basis indi- 
cating a necessity for a deficiency or supple- 
mental estimate as required by section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 665): Provided further, That in case 
an item is carried in both versions of H.R. 
11038 but at a different amount as passed by 
the Senate than that as passed by the House, 
the lower of the two amounts shall prevail. 

Sec. 2. There are also hereby appropriated 
such amounts as may be necessary to pro- 
vide for items carried in H.R. 11038, as passed 
by the Senate for payment of (a) claims 
and judgments, including “acquisition of 
land and building, Chicago, Illinois”; (b) the 
judiciary, fees of jurors and commissioners; 
and (c) Department of Justice, fees and ex- 
penses of witnesses. 


Mr, THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
continuing resolution for fiscal year 1962. 
I will say to my distinguished friend from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] that this bill when it 
left the Senate had about $560 million in 
it, and this joint resolution calls for only 
$133 million, so that cuts it down three- 
fourths. 

Does my able friend from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] desire any time? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I only 
want to say that I favor this joint reso- 
lution and hope it will have the unani- 
mous support of the Members of this 
House. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. A mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 11990) to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H.R. 
11990, with Mr. JENNINGS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] had 1 hour and 5 
minutes remaining and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] had 40 
minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 
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Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 109] 

Abernethy Dent McIntire 
Addonizio Dooley McMillan 
Alford Downing Macdonald 
Andersen, Fenton Miller, 

Minn, Plood George P 
Ashmore Glenn Moulder 
Ayres Gray Norrell 
Blitch Green, Oreg. Powell 
Bonner Gr ey 
Boykin Hoffman, Mich. Saund 
Brewster Holifh 
Celler Horan Shelley 
Chamberlain Jensen Stubblefield 
Colmer Kearns Thompson, N.J. 
Curtis, Mass. Keogh Tollefson 
Davis, Tenn. Kilburn 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. JENNINGS, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 11990, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 389 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it can be said as a matter of fact, that 
no Member of this body on either side 
of the aisle likes to have to vote on a 
bill such as the one now pending before 
us. 
The question that we have to resolve 
is what course is best for the United 
States of America. I fully appreciate 
the fact that this is a matter upon which 
men of equal dedication, of equal sincer- 
ity, can disagree. I do not think, how- 
ever, that one can disagree with the 
facts that we have before us, if we will 
just listen to them. 

Yesterday our very able and distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], very aptly de- 
fined the situation facing the House. He 
pointed out that this is, in effect, emer- 
gency legislation involving the credit 
standing of the Federal Government. It 
is just that, Mr. Chairman. The Con- 
gress has not only authorized, but has 
appropriated money for the expenditures 
which call for extending the Govern- 
ment’s line of credit. 

The best analogy I can think of is one 
we all understand and that is the situa- 
tion in any American family. In effect, 
we have secured a charge account for our 
wife, let her go uptown and make pur- 
chases, and now we have received the 
bill from the department store and we 
do not have enough cash on hand to pay 
the bill. No one would argue that this is 
not a legitimate, bona fide debt. 

What would any honest, conscientious 
American family do in such case. As a 
matter of fact, if this family wants to 
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retain its credit rating, it really has no 
choice but to go out and borrow money 
or to prevail upon the department store 
to extend the period for payment. The 
analogy goes ever further. If the de- 
partment stores does extend the period 
for payment it costs the family more in- 
terest. If too many families do this, it 
upsets the budgeting and financial 
problems of the department stores. 
There are other obvious repercussions 
that follow. 

We are on the floor today faced with 
a situation in which the Congress has 
authorized expenditures, appropriated 
the money and pursuant to this, the ex- 
ecutive departments have performed or 
planned routine and necessary functions 
of Government. The bills are coming 
in, and soon we will not have the money 
on hand to pay them. It was alleged 
yesterday that since in advance of a vote 
on this bill many people, including de- 
fense contractors, were alerted to what 
would happen if we are not able to pay 
our bills as they come in that there has 
been blackmail. 

Mr. Chairman, these warnings have 
simply set forth the facts of life. As is 
often the case, many of us do not like 
the facts of life and all too frequently 
there are some who can never face them. 
Exactly this very same problem of 
deferring, stretching out and terminating 
our projects occurred in 1957 when our 
good friends on the other side of the 
aisle were in control of the executive 
branch and defense contracts. I have 
talked to some friends of mine in the last 
few hours who are in the defense con- 
tracting business. I haye asked them 
what happened in the past when the 
Secretary of Treasury did not have 
enough money on hand nor enough 
credit to meet his bills. They told me 
exactly the same thing happened then 
that will happen now. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, 
our friends on the other side of the aisle 
who are screaming blackmail themselves 
admit that something has to give when 
bills come in and we do not have the 
money on hand to meet them. They 
really are not so unrealistic that they 
claim there isno problem here. They in 
effect are simply bemoaning the fact 
that they lost the last presidential elec- 
tion. Just as this is not the time or 
place for a so-called economy vote, it is 
also not the time to retroactively vote in 
the 1960 presidential election. 

If my friends have any doubt that 
there will be all sorts of economic reper- 
cussions, not only for the Government, 
but for businessmen and taxpayers gen- 
erally, if we do not give the Secretary 
of the Treasury enough flexibility in the 
debt ceiling, let them ask these very 
same defense contractors who are con- 
tacting them now what happened in 1957 
and thereabouts when the then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury did not have the 
needed and necessary flexibility in the 
debt ceiling. I can tell them the answer 
as to exactly what will happen now if we 
do not give the Secretary the needed 
flexibility. It has to happen. There is 
no choice. You know it and I know it. 

Let us get back to this charge of black- 
mail. Mr, Chairman, can you imagine 
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what sort of screaming we would have 
heard had we not alerted the public and 
the Members of the House in advance as 
to what would happen if we do not give 
the Treasury this $308 billion debt ceil- 
ing, but moved in after the vote and then 
did the only thing possible to do, namely, 
cut back on contract letting, stretch out 
program payments, defer payments and 
soon. We would have really heard some 
screams of unfairness, politics and you 
name it. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, on the 
subject of politics, does anyone honestly 
believe that the straitjacketing of the 
Treasury will just be limited to districts 
represented by Republicans? We heard 
some complaint yesterday about what 
might happen in the State of Michigan. 
Certainly Michigan with its vast amount 
of defense contracts would very likely 
be affected. Have our friends on the 
other side of the aisle forgotten that we 
have Members on this side of the aisle 
from the State of Michigan? 

How can it be politics when Members 
from districts on both sides of the aisle 
would be affected and our whole economy 
would undoubtedly suffer. There is cer- 
tainly nothing partisan in this unfortu- 
nate situation. 

I say to my friends who are yelling 
blackmail that to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. They can call it blackmail 
if they want to, but I tell you what I will 
call a vote against giving the Secretary 
this needed flexibility—I will call it the 
sheerest sort of irresponsibility. 

The past proves that this is undoubt- 
edly going to be the situation. The ac- 
tions in the past that are being so bit- 
terly complained about, insofar as the 
future is concerned, took place under the 
administration of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle. 

And talking about responsibility, Mr. 
Chairman, the record of the Members 
on this side of the aisle speaks for itself. 
We hear a lot of comment on a balanced 
budget, debt reduction, tax cuts, and 
the like in reference to President Kenne- 
dy, but have we forgotten President Ei- 
senhower's comments on these subjects? 
Have we forgotten that President Eisen- 
hower asked for the very first increase 
in the debt ceiling since World War II. 
even including the period of the Korean 
war? Have we forgotten that his first 
request was to make the permanent debt 
ceiling $290 billion compared to our pres- 
ent permanent debt ceiling to $285 bil- 
lion? Have we forgotten that by and 
large those of us on this side of the aisle 
gladly and uncomplainingly voted to give 
President Eisenhower’s administration 
the type of debt ceiling flexibility which 
he requested on each and every one of 
the many occasions when he asked that 
there be either permanent or temporary 
increases in the debt ceiling? 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that a vote 
against giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury the needed flexibility to respon- 
sibly finance the operations of our 
Government is the sheerest sort of 
irresponsibility and we all know it. Call 
it whatever else you may. 

Let us talk about the national debt. 
Certainly we ail wish we had no national 
debt. But those who talk glibly about 
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the debt do not tell the whole story. 
Let me give you an example of what I 
mean. The national debt ceiling was 
$300 billion in 1946. The gross national 
product in 1946 was $210 billion. Trans- 
lated into terms of an individual, this 
meant that we owed in 1946 about one- 
third more than our totalincome. That 
would mean that a man made roughly 
$200 in 1 year and owed $300. In this 
year of our Lord 1962, again the na- 
tional debt is approximately $300 bil- 
lion. But on the other side of the coin, 
the gross national product for this fiscal 
year is estimated at about $570 billion. 
Translated again in terms of an indi- 
vidual, whereas in 1946 the individual 
owed one-third more than he earned in 
that year, in this year he will owe about 
one-half of what he will earn in the fis- 
cal year 1963. So that the net of the 
changed situation is a plus of many, 
many billions of dollars, 

So the management of the national 
debt, which is the business of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, is a much 
easier problem now than it was in 1946 
because, as I said a moment ago, the 
only way to understand this debt is to 
translate it in terms of income, just as 
the only way to understand the debt of 
an individual is to translate it in terms 
of what that individual makes. 

Now, is there anything novel about 
what we are trying to do here, and do we 
have any further guideposts that might 
point the way to what happens if we 
adopt the substitute to be offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? No. 1, 
there is nothing novel about it; and No. 
2, we have some guideposts that point 
the way clearly and emphatically. 

I will deal first with the initial point. 
As a matter of fact, President Truman 
went through his whole administration, 
including the Korean war, without in- 
creasing the national debt ceiling. Asa 
matter of fact he decreased it. But all 
through the Eisenhower administration 
we had one increase after another. We 
had a temporary increase in 1954 of $6 
billion. We had an increase in 1955, a 
continuation of the $6 billion ceiling. In 
1956 we continued an increase of $3 
billion. In 1957 there was no increase, 
and I will come back to that in a mo- 
ment. In 1958 there were the two big- 
gest increases in peacetime history, one 
for $5 billion in February and another 
one for $8 billion in September of that 
year. In 1959 there was another in- 
crease—$2 billion in the permanent ceil- 
ing and $10 billion in the temporary 
ceiling—for a total of $295 billion. In 
1960 we cut it back to $293 billion. In 
1961 we upped it to $298 billion, and in 
1962, as you know, we took an action here 
in March of this year setting it tempo- 
rarilv at $300 billion. 

This brings us to the present debate 
and the vote which will come in a few 
minutes between the Ways and Means 
Committee plan and the plan advocated 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. All 
of the experts who know anything about 
debt management tell us that to adopt 
the plan of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin is a dangerous thing to do. In 1957 
the question was presented as to whether 
or not we would increase the debt 
ceiling. Congress took no action. 
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Throughout the year there was a run- 
ning controversy, if I may use that ex- 
pression, between the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in this body and the executive branch 
of the Government. As a matter of fact, 
in April 1957 the President of the United 
States, in response to House Resolution 
190, wherein the Congress requested that 
the President indicate what expenditures 
must be cut, wrote back and said that 
the Congress would have to determine 
what expenditures would be cut. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KARSTEN. We have heard a lot 
of talk about this blackmail operation. 
The gentleman also referred to it earlier. 
In that same year, 1957, I might men- 
tion, the President did order the closing 
of a great many installations over the 
country. I have in my hand a copy of a 
St. Louis newspaper dated September 13, 
1957, with the headline, “Navy To Close 
Air Station Here—Economy Reasons 
Cited for Surprise Act.” The cutbacks 
were limited to operating funds, so ac- 
tually there was not just a blackmail op- 
eration by the previous administration, 
they actually went in and closed them. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield on that point, I would 
say this: that if the gentleman from Mis- 
souri had followed through the actual 
facts instead of just a news article he 
would have found that that had nothing 
to do with a cutback. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I disagree with the 
gentleman because we were both pres- 
ent at that time and that was the result 
of budgetary cuts which were necessary. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man and I are in complete disagreement. 
Let us have the record made straight. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I have made the rec- 
ord straight by citing the facts. 

Mr. BOGGS. I also am trying to out- 
line the record as things actually hap- 
pened—and of course the record speaks 
for itselfi—and it is not my intention to 
take part in any disagreement that may 
occur between the two able gentlemen 
from the great city of St. Louis. 

As a matter of fact, we did pass, in 
April of 1957, a resolution asking the 
President of the United States to tell us 
where to cut. The President of the 
United States wrote back and told us 
that was our responsibility and that we 
had to do the cutting. We did not do the 
cutting and all through the fall months 
of 1957 we had something that ap- 
proached a fiscal crisis, if not something 
much worse. As a matter of fact, as I 
have indicated, the administration had 
to resort to all sorts of techniques in 
order to avoid just what could happen 
if we adopt the Byrnes amendment now. 

Let me outline some of the things they 
had to do. They had to sell $100 million 
in gold to meet cash requirements. They 
sold $1,600 million in Fannie Mae notes. 
They moved Commodity Credit notes 
back and forth in a fiscal juggle in order 
to stay under the limit and they did 
slow down and postpone defense procure- 
ment and cut back on defense installa- 
tions all over the United States. 
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I have here the Wall Street Journal 
which contains a story by John A. 
Grimes who was then a very distin- 
guished correspondent for the Wall 
Street Journal and I think he still is, 
possibly in another assignment. 

In October 1957 that headline read: 
Pentagon Will Pay Defense Firms’ 
Bills as They Come Due,’ McElroy Says, 
Answering Claims of Payment Lag.” 

What happened was that they had de- 
fense contractors go out and borrow at 
excessive rates of interest and they had 
to hold up paying them for a given period 
of time. 

Then here is another one from the 
Wall Street Journal for October 28, 
1957: “McDonnell Aircraft Lays Off 600 
Workers, Cites Revised Schedules.” 

“Production of Demon Fighters Be- 
lieved Cut Again; Employee Total Drops 
to 26,000.” 

Here is another item: “Cutback Blow 
Is Relatively Light on Some of Basic 
Industries.” 

This is a story which appeared in the 
Washington Post on October 23, 1957. 

Here is another one from the Wash- 
ington Post of October 22, by Mr. Elton 
C. Fay: “Impact of New Defense Cut- 
backs Being Felt in Many Communities.” 

Here is another item from the same 
paper of October 20: “Research Funds 
Cut—Obscure Order Reveals.” 

Now I do not know whether the use of 
a word like “blackmail” is right or 
wrong. The facts are, as we get them, 
that if the Treasury Department and 
the Defense Department do not have 
the proper flexibility in this area, they 
are going to have to cut somewhere. 
Now the place to do the cutting is not 
through this device but right here in the 
Congress. We have 50 members of our 
Appropriations Committee in the House 
of Representatives. We have a distin- 
guished Appropriations Committee in the 
other body. What we really are saying, 
what the very people who complain about 
the delegation of power from the legisla- 
tive branch to the executive branch are 
saying, is: “Here we give you this meat- 
ax approach and it is up to you and you 
tell us—you tell us, the Representatives 
of the people, where you are going to 
cut.” This is our responsibility and 
function—not that of the executive 
department. 

Let us see what some of the other im- 
plications of such a thing are. I men- 
tioned to you in 1957 there was nothing 
done about the debt ceiling. No request 
was made. But, in 1958, a few months 
later, we had to raise the debt ceiling 
not $5 billion, not $6 billion, not $8 bil- 
lion, but a total $13 billion—to a tem- 
porary total of $288 billion. Why was 
that done? Because we moved into one 
of the worst recessions we have had since 
the conclusion of World War II. Our 
revenues were way off. Why were they 
off? Not because of what the Congress 
had appropriated, but because business 
activity had declined. Anyone who 
thinks that there is not an intimate con- 
nection between good business and the 
revenues of the Federal Government just 
does not understand the economics of 
the era in which we live. 
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It has been estimated that the effect 
of the unemployment of a million men 
makes a difference in Federal revenues 
of $344 billion. That means that if a 
million people who are employed today 
are not employed tomorrow, in a 12- 
month period there will be 83 ½ billion 
less collected by the Government of the 
United States for the operation of all of 
the various establishments and pro- 
grams maintained by the Government. 
So the connection is there intimately. 
Some say that the recession of 1957 did 
not have such an impact upon the econ- 
omy by reason of that. Maybe it did 
not, but let me call your attention to a 
statement by William McChesney Mar- 
tin, a distinguished man, incidentally, 
from St. Louis, I think, and Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, a man 
known for his conservative approach to 
the fiscal policies of our Government. 
Here is what he said, in 1958, and I quote 
from his testimony as reproduced in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin: 

In this country, the unexpected curtail- 
ment in defense payments and changes in 
procurement policies that were inaugurated 
during the summer, to avoid breaking 
through the debt ceiling, had an unsettling 
effect on business. 


And speaking again in 1958 after we 
were in the middle of this recession he 
said, and I quote from the May 1958 
issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin: 

This occurred as Government defense or- 
ders, which had been expanding in the 
spring, were cut back in the summer and 
fall to conform to the budget program and 
the ceiling on [the] public debt. 


The crucial question is, Did we save 
anything? Did we save $2 billion? Did 
we save $3 billion? Did we save $5 
billion? No, we had to come back in 
January and again later and raise the 
debt ceiling during that year by $13 bil- 
lion because the business impact was so 
severe that the revenues of this Govern- 
ment fell to such a point that we had to 
raise the debt ceiling beyond anything 
that anyone had contemplated. 

But some say, “Well, that cannot hap- 
pen again; it happened then but it will 
not happen again, and after all, you can 
have a selective cut.” Let us look at 
that for a moment—and, incidentally, I 
was pleased to hear my good friend from 
Wisconsin direct some inquiries to the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to when 
he was going to put into effect the ac- 
celerated depreciation in order to help 
business move ahead. I think the Secre- 
tary announced that he would put it 
into effect July 1 of this year. I 
think the budgetary loss estimated is 
something over a billion dollars; I be- 
lieve about $1.5 billion. 

It may very well be that that would 
be one of the items that some would say 
should be deferred, although I am not 
saying that it is. The point is that un- 
less those of us whose responsibility it 
is to legislate tell the Executive where 
they must cut, they will be forced to 
cut a little here, there, and elsewhere. 
The net effect upon the economy could 
very well be disastrous at this sensitive 
point in our economy. 

Let us take a look at the economy 
now, and I say this as a Democratic 
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Member of this body, I am not at all 
pleased with what the economy is doing. 
I think it shows some evidence of stag- 
nation. I think that it may well need 
stimulation. I do not see inflationary 
pressures; as a matter of fact, what is 
happening in the stock market, which 
should concern us all, would not indicate 
that there were inflationary pressures. 
On the contrary, it now appears that 
there may be deflationary pressures; it 
indicates that many of the investors in 
this country are concerned that there 
will be no further inflation for some time 
to come. So this debt ceiling squeeze is 
not inflationary in our country. It can 
be just the reverse. If anything, we need 
something to stimulate business, to move 
it ahead. 

It is going to be said, if we make the 
wrong move, that at a time when busi- 
ness seems to be uncertain we are sud- 
denly embarking on a different policy of 
cutback, which will have a most unset- 
tling and unstable effect upon the econ- 
omy. That is the issue that is involved 
here. We hear various arguments as to 
the effect of placing the national debt 
ceiling at $306 billion rather than $308 
billion. Past evidence as to too tight a 
ceiling should settle the case for us. 

I know it is pretty hard to translate 
and articulate the effects of this upon 
this vast country of ours of 185 million 
people. But if ever we had a yardstick 
which shows the effect of the failure to 
give flexibility to the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the management of this debt 
we had it in 1957. And here it is pro- 
posed by Mr. Byrnes that we invite it 
all over again. 

Our position generally is pretty good. 
Certainly we should not knowingly 
worsen it. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that in 1958 we raised 
the national debt ceiling by $13 billion 
at one time, or was it on two separate 
occasions in the Congress that we did it? 

Mr. BOGGS. On two separate oc- 
casions in the year 1958. 

Mr.EVINS. The Congress acted twice 
in raising the debt ceiling that year? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an article here 
which appeared in this week’s U.S. News 
& World Report, which I consider a 
rather objective journal, the title of 
which is “United States Versus Russia: 
Who’s Winning?” 

I invite some of you to read that arti- 
cle. Among other things it talks about 
the amount of spending on national de- 
fense. The United States is spending 
10.1 percent of its yearly national out- 
put on national defense. And, inciden- 
tally, we are spending $54,700 million, 
according to these calculations. The 
Soviet Union is spending $45.3 billion, 
according to these calculations, but this 
amounts to 18.9, almost 19 percent of 
its gross national product. 

To go ahead with the analogy, they 
claim that we are operating at only 80 
percent of capacity, which may be true. 
They are operating at full capacity. 
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They have crises in agriculture, in hous- 
ing, in defense competition, and in 
other things. 

So I say to you that on the whole we 
are doing very well in competition with 
the Soviet countries, according to this. 

One of the things that is pointed out 
in this article is the fact that the Soviets 
are concerned about the upcoming Com- 
mon Market in Europe. Again, this 
concerns us in our efforts, because while 
in 1957 we had about $19 billion in gold, 
today I understand it is down closer to 
$16 billion. So the problem of managing 
the debt now is more difficult than it was 
then, so that the impact could be equally 
as great now as it was in 1957, if not 
greater. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I say, with- 
out belaboring the point, that obviously 
if $2 billion is to be cut without direction 
by the Congress, somebody downtown is 
going to have to make the determination. 
Where is it to be made? How is it to be 
made? They will determine that, and 
not us, if we do not face our constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

I say finally and in conclusion that 
those of us who serve on the Ways and 
Means Committee do not have the re- 
sponsibility of appropriating funds, we do 
not authorize most of these funds, but 
we do have the responsibility of manag- 
ing the debt and providing the revenue 
to operate the Government. It is a much 
more difficult responsibility, perhaps, 
than appropriating money. It seems to 
me that the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which has discussed this matter, 
that has looked at it, that has listened 
to the Federal Reserve Board, the Treas- 
ury Department, and the other people 
charged with debt management, should 
be given a vote of confidence here. Re- 
sponsible and economical debt manage- 
ment requires that the program offered 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means should be adopted, and 
the program offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin shoulc. be de- 
feated. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHADE- 
BERG]. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
in referring to our national budget and 
debt limit we speak in terms of billions 
of dollars, which are not clearly under- 
stood or comprehended by the average 
citizen. Since many persons are deeply 
interested in what is taking place here 
today and will read about it in the Rec- 
orD, I will attempt to clarify the issue 
and in so doing I want to tell you about 
my uncle. 

Year 1938 was a year I shall never for- 
get. 

It was the year I was graduated from 
college; it was the year I entered semi- 
nary; it was the year I was united in 
marriage; it was the year in which I had 
an annual income of $1,050; and it was a 
year also which closed with my financial 
books balanced. 

My very-well-meaning uncle, on the 
other hand, began that same year with 
a $3,643 debt—I will not include the 
cents after the decimal point. His an- 
nual income was $559. His many 
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nephews and nieces—my cousins—had 
a sort of power-of-attorney and with it 
had access to his bank account. With 
what result? He spent that year $117 
more than his income, so he closed the 
year 1938 with a debt of $3,760. 

Twelve years later, in 1950, his debt 
had increased from $3,760 to $25,277. 
His annual income had increased from 
$559 to $3,642. In other words, his in- 
come in 1950 was equal to the total 
amount of his debt 12 years earlier. De- 
spite an increase in annual income of 
600 percent, he spent in 1950 $312 more 
than his income, and closed the year 
with a debt of $25,736. 

Another 12 years passed, and by 1962 
his debt had climbed from $25,736 to 
$28,897. His annual income had risen 
from $3,642 to $8,210. But again, in 
1962, $698 was spent in excess of his 
income, and he will close the year with 
a debt up to $29,537. 

Today, because of the wanton reck- 
lessness and fiscal irresponsibility of his 
large family of nephews and nieces, my 
uncle has come before his banker and 
has asked that he be allowed to increase 
his borrowing by another $800, for a total 
debt of $30,800, even though he has 
succeeded in living within his means in 
only 6 of the past 24 years—indeed in the 
past 31 years. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, if 
you were in charge of the bank respon- 
sible for loaning money entrusted to 
you, would you be willing to allow my 
uncle, on the basis of his past record of 
increasing indebtedness, to borrow up to 
another $800 and become indebted to 
the tune of $30,800? Do you not think 
it is about time my uncle learned to in- 
sist that his household live within his 
income? Will he do so if he is provided 
with further loans? 

Mr. Chairman, add seven zeros to the 
figures in the financial statement as out- 
lined, and you who are entrusted with 
the tax dollar of your constituents have 
a picture of the financial status of our 
Uncle Sam. Cousins, it is up to us. Let 
us call a halt to this procedure of mak- 
ing it possible for our good uncle to 
commit fiscal suicide. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not have the remotest thought of in- 
jecting myself into this debate. The fact 
is I had thought of voting against in- 
creasing the debt ceiling, and I would 
still like to do so if I could reconcile such 
action with my responsibility as a legis- 
lator. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been preaching 
in Washington and in my district for 
years that we should pay as we go, and if 
we want benefits and programs, we ought 
to raise the taxes to pay for them; that 
if we do not want to pay for them, then 
we ought not to vote for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a very home- 
spun philosophy as to fiscal matters of 
the Government. I, for one, would not 
be in favor of cutting taxes in order to 
spur business activity. 

I find myself, however, faced with a 
problem which troubles me. If you 
share my views, this problem will trou- 
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ble you. I might say that some of us 
who have voted against many costly pro- 
grams in the past have become a little 
weary with those who seemingly vote for 
all expenditures, and then establish a re- 
sounding record for economy by voting 
against increasing the debt ceiling. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out that 
the debt ceiling increase is merely a pro- 
cedural matter reflecting that which has 
been brought about by our authoriza- 
tion and appropriation bills. So, we do 
not save money by reducing debt ceil- 
ings, as I see it. I wish we could some- 
how shock ourselves into the position of 
not voting for appropriations and au- 
thorizations unless we propose to go 
along with the financial requirements 
thus entailed. I think we ought to re- 
duce, and reduce rather drastically Gov- 
ernment spending in some areas. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH], yesterday quoted 
me as having said that since about the 
period of the end of the Korean war 
through fiscal year 1963 defense spend- 
ing will have gone up an estimated 12 
percent and nondefense spending will 
have gone up by 94 percent. It sounds 
very good to say that we should reduce 
nondefense spending and not touch de- 
fense. Certainly we should cut nonde- 
fense spending. Well, the Secretary of 
Defense called me a couple of days ago 
and he said: 

Mr. Manon, in view of your interest in the 
defense program, I thought I ought to give 
you certain information. 


I must say if there has been an abler 
Cabinet member in the last 10 years than 
Secretary McNamara, I do not know his 
name. 

He said: “I must tell you, for whatever 
it may be worth to you, that if this $2 
billion cut in the debt ceiling is made, 
it will mean a scaling down of our de- 
fense programs; it will mean that we 
cannot spend as we had planned the 
money which you have made available, 
and which you propose to make available 
this year. There will have to be a scal- 
ing down and any scaling down planning 
will have to take place to a very large 
extent by December 15.” My quotes are 
not word for word but they are substan- 
tially correct. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, that was his esti- 
mate. I checked with Mr. Gilpatric, 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense today, 
and he confirms it. I have also checked 
with others who have confirmed it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the question 
arises, “Shall I carry out my original 
hope and vote against this debt limit in- 
crease?” I have not voted against debt 
ceiling increases in recent years because, 
as I have pointed out, it is procedural. 
Then there is the question, “Shall I vote 
for it?” I am compelled to say that I 
will have to vote for the Mills bill as pro- 
posed. I do not see how, knowing what 
I know, I could do otherwise. 

That is the reason I am sharing these 
views with you, after conferring with the 
chairman. 

I know very well what a debt limita- 
tion ceiling can do to national defense. 
Mr. Chairman, back in fiscal year 1956 
we spent about $36 billion on defense. 
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It was proposed that we would spend 
that much for fiscal 1957 also. But the 
Defense Department exceeded this fig- 
ure. Defense expenditure rates were in- 
creasing rapidly in the latter half of 
fiscal year 1957. It appeared then that 
expenditures were going up to $42 bil- 
lion for the next year. What did the 
Defense Department do? It began to 
slash and slash in order to live within 
the debt limit. It was necessary to slash 
programs planned for fiscal year 1958. 
The Eisenhower administration made up 
its mind, for good or bad, that it would 
not ask for an increase in the debt ceil- 
ing and, in planning not to ask for an 
increase in the debt ceiling, the Eisen- 
hower administration began a series of 
cutbacks. The sum of $500 million, or 
a half-billion dollars, was cut out of ma- 
jor procurement, airplane programs were 
cut out, missile programs were cut out, 
the delivery of aircraft was delayed, and 
there was a stretchout which made the 
program actually cost more. That is 
what was happening from the period of 
May to October in 1957. 

You do not have to take my word for 
that. If you go to the Library and get 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Septem- 
ber 3, 1957, which, incidentally, I now 
hold in my hand, you will see it all laid 
out very well. Drastic cuts were made 
in defense as a result of the debt limit 
which was to be $275 billion during cal- 
endar year 1958. In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of September 3, 1957, you will 
find the result that was brought about 
discussed in great detail. Under an ex- 
tension of remarks entitled “The Battle 
of the Budget in Defense Programs“ 
volume 103, part 12, page 16805—is a list 
of these cutbacks. This is only a partial 
list, but they are significant and impor- 
tant reductions. There were other re- 
ductions in program. 

Mr, McNamara says that if a $2 bil- 
lion reduction is made in the bill offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts] some reductions will have to be 
made in defense. I have heard the esti- 
mate of about $1 billion. 

If the whole cut were all taken out of 
nondefense items, I would be more or 
less inclined to be for it. But my study 
of this matter convinces me that it can- 
not all be taken out of nondefense. So, 
having resolved, as I did, to vote against 
this bill, I find myself unable to do so, 
as much as I would like to build a record 
on paper for economy. I first owe a re- 
sponsibility here to my colleagues and 
then to my country in this matter. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman knows that I have a great 
respect for his voting record so far as 
economy is concerned, but I would like 
to call attention to the gentleman’s open- 
ing statement when he said that this is 
only a procedural matter, so far as in- 
creasing the debt limit is concerned. 
Then he proceeded to read a letter from 
the Secretary of Defense in which the 
Secretary said that he would have to cut 
back on certain items of defense were 
the debt limit not increased. This is a 
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direct contradiction. Either the Secre- 
tary is wrong or the gentleman is wrong. 
I should like to say further, if I may— 

Mr. MAHON. Let me answer that 
question first, and then we can go to 
another. No; it is a procedural matter. 
The basic, substantive action was taken 
by Congress when Congress authorized 
the appropriations and appropriated the 
money for defense. If we did not want 
this money spent, that was the time when 
we should have cut the pattern and 
withheld the money. So I still say that 
in a larger sense this is a procedural mat- 
ter. The time to build economy records 
and show fiscal responsibility in gov- 
ernment is when authorization and ap- 
propriation bills come up and not when 
this kind of bill confronts us. It is a 
little late. We have already provided 
the executive branch with the money 
to spend. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would like 
to say that this is an opportunity, by 
direct admission of the Secretary of De- 
fense, to cut some of the fat, even off 
the Department of Defense. I will admit 
to the gentleman that there are many 
areas in the Department of Defense 
where not 1 cent should be cut. But 
there is also room in the Department of 
Defense and in all branches of Govern- 
ment, where some of the fat could be cut. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman has 
made plain his philosophy. But the Sec- 
retary of Defense further tells me that 
some of these cutbacks would have to be 
in procurement of important items. He 
might be confronted, as were Secretary 
Wilson and President Eisenhower in 
1957, with having to cut major procure- 
ment programs, slow down aircraft de- 
liveries, eliminate some missile programs, 
and so forth. We would all like to cut 
out, of course, any fat and waste. 

So this is the kind of box we find our- 
selves in. We as members of the Sub- 
committee on Defense Appropriations, 
including the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Forp], the ranking minority mem- 
ber, tried to eliminate unnecessary de- 
fense programs wherever we could. We 
were effective, I believe. I think in both 
the Republican and Democratic admin- 
istrations there has been considerable 
improvement in these programs. Let 
us hope there will be more. If I thought 
by the remotest stretch of the imagina- 
tion this would be cutting out the fat, 
I would gladly vote for reductions. Some 
defense costs are based on so much per 
man. Do you want to cut the number 
of Marines or the size of the Army, Air 
Force, or Navy? These costs are more 
or less fixed. If you want to cut the 
subsistence, okay, but there is not much 
room to cut. We, in Congress, are not 
willing to cut the National Guard and 
the Reserves. So if you are going to 
cut very deeply you are going to have 
to cut something vital, some of the real 
defense. 

What I rise for today is to say to my 
colleagues that if you want to reduce 
the debt ceiling and later regroup and 
all get together and all vote for the in- 
crease for which we are all in one way 
or another responsible, that is a differ- 
ent matter. But I warn you that in 
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my judgment, and I think there will be 
no reasonable doubt about it, if the 
$2 billion cut goes through, probably 
half of that would be applied to defense 
and would slow down programs. That 
would not be wise. 

I do hope that we will resolve today 
that we will not be faced with this kind 
of situation come January or March or 
a year from now. We will not be if we 
will be more restrained in voting for 
appropriation bills and authorizations, 
which are not absolutely necessary. So 
we face the necessity of doing a very 
unpleasant thing, and so far as I am 
concerned, I know of nothing to do 
except to do it. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman has a 
distinguished record in defense matters, 
one that is known throughout this Na- 
tion. The gentleman heard the state- 
ment I read from the U.S. News & 
World Report relative to the comparable 
position of the United States vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union at this time. Would 
it not be logical to assume that if we 
slow down the defense program now 
this would give the Soviets a breathing 
spell that we should not give them? 

Mr. MAHON. I certainly feel it would 
be unthinkable at this period in our his- 
tory to slow down the defense program. 
I do not think anybody in this House 
wants to slow down the defense program. 
I think that we will slow down the de- 
fense program if we do not pass this 
bill. I regret to say that and I had not 
expected to say it, but I am inevitably 
led to that conclusion after investigating 
the facts of the case. 

I will say that this history I am re- 
ferring to here with respect to previous 
years is available in the Recorp of Sep- 
tember 3, 1957. The sputnik went up 
on October 4, 1957, and everybody was 
looking for a scapegoat. That year we 
had cut the appropriations, and some at 
first thought that the Appropriations 
Committee and the Congress would be 
the scapegoat. We went back and found 
that while we had cut the program $2 
billion, the scaledown, the cut in the 
appropriation, did not hurt. It could 
have been cut further because certain 
funds were made unnecessary by the re- 
duction of defense programs by the De- 
fense Department in order to live within 
the debt ceiling. The Comptroller of the 
Defense Department, Mr. McNeil, wrote 
me a letter which appears in the RECORD 
of September 3, 1957, pointing out that 
the cut in appropriations by Congress 
was not responsible for the reduction in 
defense programs by the Department. 
Somebody said, “Why didn’t you raise the 
debt limit?” We did not have an official 
request to raise the debt limit; at least, 
it was not voted on. It was an honest 
effort on the part of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to save money and that, of 
course, is a laudable thing to do, when 
such action can be safely taken. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 
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Mr. WRIGHT. I should simply like to 
say to my distinguished colleague from 
Texas that he has made the most per- 
suasive argument I have heard in favor 
of voting this increase in the debt ceiling. 
As the gentleman knows, he and I having 
discussed it privately on numerous oc- 
casions, I have shared many of his mis- 
givings about the proposition of con- 
tinually increasing the debt ceiling. 

I do want to say to the gentleman, 
he has made a very valid point and one 
which gives those of us who have been 
voting against debt ceiling increases a lot 
of opportunity for some serious soul 
searching. I do not know yet how Iam 
going to be able to resolve that question. 

Mr. MAHON. I will say to my friend, 
if we can sleep well at night and relax 
with a reduction in our defense program, 
then we ought to vote for the $2 billion 
cut. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. The gentleman has been 
dealing almost exclusively with the De- 
fense Department. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Why? Is this the only 
place where economies, and very sub- 
stantial economies, can be effected in 
Government? How about chopping the 
$3 billion out of the foreign giveaway? 
Would that not be helpful? 

Mr. MAHON. I would say this. To 
some extent, the foreign aid program 
has been in the interest of national de- 
fense. For example, the great work of 
the U-2 aircraft was made possible by 
foreign aid. 

A better job could have been done in 
foreign aid, but I think it has been an 
integral part of our defense. We are 
spending about 4 percent of the defense 
money or the equivalent of that on 
foreign aid. 

If this reduction could be made out of 
nondefense spending, then you would 
not see me in the well making these re- 
marks. But I am told that while some 
of it can be made in nondefense spend- 
ing, perhaps half of it and I hope more, 
nevertheless I am absolutely convinced 
that a considerable cut would have to 
be made in defense. If we are to carry 
out that defense program which we origi- 
nally thought we had to support, I do 
not think this is a time that we can fail 
to support the increase in the debt 
ceiling. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, this House is continuing these 
huge expenditures for multiple-purpose 
dams. Only this morning, with this bill 
on the floor of the House, this demand 
for an increase in the debt, an adminis- 
tration spokesman was before our com- 
mittee advocating a billion-dollar in- 
crease in pay to Federal employees. 
This kind of business just does not make 
sense. If you are going to vote for 
economy, you should vote for economy. 

Mr. MAHON. The time for any of us 
to go to the mourners’ bench and become 
economy minded is when the spending 
bills are before the House. I have voted 
against many large spending measures 
and shall continue to do so, but as long 
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as the majority supports them, we have 
to pay the bills when the commitments 
have been made. This ought to be a day 
of real soul searching. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, be- 
tween the Ist and 2d sessions of this 
87th Congress, I had occasion to walk 
into an airport in one of our great 
Southern States. I noticed on the table 
in the restaurant in the airport a little 
card that said, “How to avoid picking 
up the check.” Of course, this ought to 
be of great interest to most Members of 
the Congress. I picked up this card and 
looked inside and it said, “Get a credit 
card.“ That is just exactly the way we 
have been operating our Federal Gov- 
ernment for a great period of time. We 
are continuously spending more than 
what we are taking in by all forms of 
taxation. We are operating Govern- 
ment by credit card. We are not facing 
up to our responsibilities during our 
generation. We are willing to buy the 
things today and charge them to the 
children—to our own children and the 
children of future generations not yet 
born. 

In answer to the remarks of the 
respected Member from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], I picked up on my desk this 
morning a report from the Tax Founda- 
tion which said this: 

From fiscal year 1954 until fiscal 1963 
[which commences in about 2 weeks] 
our expenditures in defense have increased 
by $6 billion. 


Yet, on the other hand, our expenses 
in all other Federal spending during 
the same period from fiscal 1954 to 1963 
have been increased $19 billion. So I 
do not think anybody in this House be- 
lieves that if there is a failure to increase 
this national debt ceiling by either $6 
or $8 billion today it will all be reflected 
in the defense area. It seems to me 
there is a continual emergency in Gov- 
ernment and it is always the defense an- 
gle that is emphasized when we have 
such a measure before the Congress. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], for whom I have 
the greatest respect, was required to take 
the well here yesterday, as he did 4 
months ago, on February 20. I have 
been in Congress slightly less than 4 
years, but I think this is the fourth occa- 
sion on which we have been requested by 
both administrations to increase the na- 
tional debt ceiling. The same arguments 
are always given, and the ceiling is in- 
creased. Then a few months pass and 
again we go through this exercise in 
futility. 

Frankly, if there is any question about 
my position, I intend to vote against the 
$308 billion and the $306 billion. 

The Federal deficit last year was $3.9 
billion. Our deficit this fiscal year 
which will end in 2 weeks is going to 
be in the neighborhood of $7 to $10 
billion, and for fiscal 1963 it is now 
estimated, based on information at hand 
today, that it will be between $3 
and $5 billion, a total of more 
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than $15 billion in 3 years—credit card 
Government. 

One of the great Senators of the 
South, Senator Byrd of Virginia, made 
some very, very outstanding remarks in 
connection with this overall program 
which I think would ce bear 
scrutiny by the Members of this House. 
He said: 

We have been lulled into complacency by 
such words and phrases as: There is no harm 
in increasing the public debt if we owe it to 
ourselves; and, it will be all right if we 
balance the Federal budget over a cycle of 
years. Such statements are evil fiction, 
destructive of responsible thought and 
action by reasonable people. 


He further said: 

Government economists who talk about 
balancing the budget over a cycle of years 
are now coupling the idea with the con- 
tention that Federal fiscal problems will be 
solved if the Government will only spend 
enough to raise the gross national product 
high enough to produce the necessary reve- 
nue; in short, spend yourself rich. 

At the same time they are diverting at- 
tention from the discipline incident to 
balancing expenditures with revenue, by in- 
dulging in academic exercises in a so-called 
cash budget, a so-called capital budget, so- 
called national income accounts, so-called 
Federal sector accounts, etc. Cutting ex- 
penditures seems to be a lost art. 


If the majority Members of this House 
would demonstrate some fiscal courage 
for the benefit of the American tax- 
payers rather than in their enthusiasm 
to spend public funds for every hair- 
brained scheme proposed, we would not 
be faced with this continuous inflation- 
ary rush to bankruptcy. 

The President’s economic advisers 
have certainly done nothing to reverse 
this trend, but to the contrary have 
compounded it. And we must keep in 
mind that this Congress, now controlled 
by the Democrats by substantial majori- 
ties, has been in the control of that 
party for 26 of the last 30 years. 

Finger pointing at Presidents or ad- 
ministrations will not necessarily place 
the responsibility, because it is the 
Congress that passes the bills which 
authorize the tremendous expenditures 
of public tax money. 

Let us stop lifting the ceiling and exer- 
cise fiscal responsibility by rejecting wild 
Government spending. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to urge my colleagues, 
as strongly as I can, to support the bill 
that has been brought to the floor by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
to reject the substitute ceiling of $306 
billion. 

The committee bill for a debt ceiling 
of $308 billion, dropping during the year 
to $300 billion, is a conservative pro- 
vision to deal with the problem. It pro- 
vides authority only to manage a budget 
which is substantially in balance. Be- 
fore the end of the next fiscal year, the 
debt ceiling will be no higher than it 
isnow. Those of my colleagues who have 
said that they do not want to vote for 
continued deficit financing can vote for 
the bill presented by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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If a debt limit bill can say to Treasury, 
do not incur a deficit for the fiscal year, 
this bill says it. 

As my colleagues have made clear, the 
substitute that will be offered by the mi- 
nority is no different at all from the 
committee bill so far as the overall fiscal 
year effect is concerned. 

In a desperate effort to find something 
different than the reasonable position 
developed in the committee, they came 
up with nothing better than some tinker- 
ing with the provision for seasonal varia- 
tion in revenue receipts. The tinkering 
was essentially to cut down on the pro- 
vision for contingencies. 

As any businessman will recognize, 
one of the cheapest and most irresponsi- 
ble ways of cutting a financial plan is to 
cut the margin for contingencies. This 
way you do not have to come out on the 
record as being against anything. If 
you really believe that your financial re- 
sources are not adequate to properly 
cover the business plan, the only sensi- 
ble thing to do is to cut something out 
of the plan and not go ahead to under- 
take the full plan with inadequate re- 
sources. The $306 billion substitute does 
not cut anything out of the Govern- 
ment’s financial plan. We still expect 
the Defense Department to find funds 
available to continue the RS-70 pro- 
gram, to maintain the level of the Na- 
tional Guard, and to begin work on car- 
riers for the Navy. 

When the Congress finally approves 
appropriation bills, these contemplate 
carrying out certain objectives of gov- 
ernment which haye won the majority 
approval of the Congress. The substi- 
tute does not say which of these should 
be changed. As a matter of fact, the 
supporters of the substitute are holding 
up a sign to cut $2 billion with their 
heads firmly planted in the sand. Not 
only does this cutting away at the con- 
tingency allowance fail to come to grips 
with what is to be cut, it does not even 
face the problem of how much. While 
I have great respect for the gentleman 
on the other side of the aisle, I am sure 
that they are no more competent than 
I am to predict the exact level of budget 
receipts between now and December 15. 
Obviously these receipts will depend 
greatly upon developments in private 
business. The substitute is really re- 
quiring the Treasury and the Budget Bu- 
reau to look both ways at once to see 
how much revenue is coming in and to 
change the expenditures accordingly. 
The substitute says that if receipts are 
pretty good, do not spend less than our 
appropriations, If the receipts are not 
so good, spend something less but we will 
not tell you where to cut. 

The great fallacy of all of this is that 
the substitute will not really have much 
effect on expenditures. Most of the ef- 
fect will be through forcing the Treas- 
ury to use poor financing. Enough has 
been said about what happened in 1957 
when payments to defense contractors 
were cut and what happened in 1953 
and 1959 when financing was done 
through Government corporations. Let 
me give one very timely down-to-earth 
example. On December 15, a Treasury 
bond issue will mature in an amount of 
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about $114 billion. Obviously there will 
be no budgetary surplus available in the 
first half of the coming fiscal year so 
the Treasury cannot simply retire this 
bond issue. Some new financing must be 
arranged. 

A common way of handling a maturing 
issue in this situation is to sell some 
other security for cash to pay off the 
holders of the maturing bonds. An al- 
ternative way to handle the maturity is 
to offer the holders of the maturing 
bonds an exchange, their old bond for 
a new bond. 

In sensible financial planning, you 
would think that the Treasury’s choice 
between whether to sell a new issue for 
cash so as to pay off the old bonds or to 
offer the old bondholders an exchange 
would be decided on the basis of finan- 
cial market conditions. This is what 
any business would do. If the prospect 
was that you could get a good deal by 
offering an exchange, you would do it. 
If, in the present circumstances, you 
could make a better deal by selling a 
different kind of security for cash to 
perhaps a different group of investors, 
you would do that. 

From a public debt standpoint, how- 
ever, these two transactions are very 
different. The cash exchange means 
that for a period, perhaps only a few 
days, both the new and the old bonds 
would be outstanding at the same time. 
For this period the Treasury would have 
more debt but also more cash by the 
same amount. With a tight debt ceiling, 
however, the Treasury is precluded from 
using the simple technique of selling 
the new issue for cash. There may not 
be enough debt ceiling available to have 
two security issues outstanding at the 
same time. The Treasury would have 
to use use the technique of offering an 
exchange and would have to put a high 
enough interest rate on the new bond 
offered in the exchange to assure them- 
selves that they would get enough of 
the bondholders to take the exchange 
rather than to insist upon cash. 

We have had now 2 days of oppor- 
tunity for speeches about how much 
some Members of this House would like 
to see expenditures reduced. This is 
all to the good. I would like to see ex- 
penditures reduced myself. Now that 
the speeches are out of the way, let us 
face the fact that the two votes which 
are immediately before this House have 
very little to do with reducing expend- 
itures. A vote for an inadequate debt 
ceiling provision is not a vote to reduce 
expenditures—it is a vote to require 
inefficient financing. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
central issue behind this debate on the 
debt limit is first—whether Congress 
is willing to face up to the fiscal reduc- 
tion which it is responsible for creating 
and second, whether we are going to 
meet the challenge before us to keep 
our domestic economy growing and ex- 
panding. 

When this Congress convened, the Na- 
tion was in its 8th month of economic 
decline. Gross national product was 
down to an annual rate of $501 billion 
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from its peak of $506 billion. Unemploy- 
ment was nearly at 7 percent, and our 
balance-of-payments situation was seri- 
ous. 

As a result of vigorous efforts the re- 
cession was turned around, and by the 
first quarter of this year the gross na- 
tional product had risen to $548 billion, 


the unemployment rate is now under 


5% percent, and a solution is being found 
to our balance-of-payments difficulties. 

The business outlook today is good. 
Many of the economic indicators are 
favorable for a continued expansion in 
economic activity but it is also true that 
we have a long way to go to reach our 
economic potential. There is a need to 
move ahead. There is no excuse for a 
level of unemployment of nearly 5% per- 
cent. Our gross national product is still 
more than 5 percent below our potential. 
Even on the basis of the most optimistic 
estimates, we will not reach full employ- 
ment before the end of fiscal 1963. We 
will not solve our domestic economic 
problems until we have solved the basic 
unemployment problem and gotten rid 
of the pockets of persistent unemploy- 
ment. 

We are moving forward to a solution to 
these problems through tax reform, 
through revised Bulletin F depreciable 
lives, through area redevelopment, and 
manpower training, and in a multitude 
of other ways. 

The basic philosophy in our considera- 
tion of the debt limit should be this: 

A determination to meet our para- 
mount domestic economic needs. The 
request for a $308 billion debt limit was 
based on the hope and expectation of 
a balanced budget in fiscal year 1963. 
The January budget document projected 
a $500 million surplus. Additional re- 
quests, particularly for a capital im- 
provement program for distressed areas, 
would use the bulk of this surplus but 
still leave a balance. The achievement 
of a balance, however, depends on at- 
taining the economic goals projected in 
the January budget document; namely, 
a $570 billion gross national product in 
calendar year 1962. If the upward 
trend of the economy slackens and this 
goal is not reached, then a deficit will 
develop and the $3 billion margin pro- 
vided by the $308 billion limit will be 
essential. 

The alternatives are these: First, re- 
ducing the allowance for flexibility by 
$2 billion; second, reducing the Treas- 
ury operating cash balance to $2 billion 
from the already unrealistically low fig- 
ure of $4 billion used in computing the 
$308 billion ceiling; third, reducing ex- 
penditures by $2 billion before December, 
or fourth, some combination of these 
actions. 

Reducing the allowance of $3 billion 
for flexibility would make it impossible 
for the Treasury to take advantage of 
market conditions which would allow 
borrowing at the least cost to the Gov- 
ernment. In fiscal year 1958 the limita- 
tion of the debt ceiling required the use 
of agency financing and free gold. $1.6 
billion of FNMA management and liq- 
uidating program notes were sold at a 
time when the debt ceiling was being ap- 
proached and cash balances were low 
and this was estimated by Secretary 
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Anderson to have cost the United States 
millions of dollars. 

The $4 billion allowance for an op- 
erating cash balance cannot be reduced. 

The amount of $4 billion is hardly 
adequate to meet 2 weeks’ expected ex- 
penditures. 

Public expenditures cannot be reduced 
without the gravest consequences since 
the expenditures to be made in the first 
5 months of the fiscal year are based 
on programs already announced. This 
would mean cancellation of contracts 
and cutbacks of scheduled programs. An 
examination of the budget shows, more- 
over, that unless we are willing to cut 
back on expenditures for national de- 
fense that the whole impact would fall 
on programs for which total expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year 1963 will 
amount to substantially less than $15 
billion. These include the programs for 
health, labor, and welfare, commerce and 
transportation, natural resources, edu- 
cation, housing and community develop- 
ment and for general government. 
Moreover, a $2 billion reduction in ex- 
penditures would seriously threaten the 
current economic recovery. 

In 1957 when defense expenditures 
were cut back to meet budgetary limita- 
tions, this cutback was one of the most 
important reasons for the recession that 
followed. 

Moreover, with many business fore- 
casters claiming that a recession is likely 
to occur before the end of this year, it 
would be foolhardy to hamstring the 
administration’s ability to deal with such 
a situation by denying the flexibility 
which would be provided by the $308 bil- 
lion debt limit. If the most pessimistic of 
these forecasts should be correct it would 
be necessary to take even more vigorous 
measures than are now planned. 

If we consider the situation that would 
arise if the economic recovery did not 
measure up to standard, the resulting 
deficit would put the Treasury under ex- 
treme pressure to adopt expensive de- 
vices to avoid the limitation of the debt 
ceiling, not for just 1 day, or for a short 
period of 2 weeks, but for a period ex- 
tending from the beginning of December 
all the way through the middle of March 
and perhaps even through the end of 
the fiscal year. 

I am not willing to take the responsi- 
bility of putting the country’s finances 
in a straitjacket which you will do if you 
adopt the substitute. We cannot play a 
game of Russian roulette with our Na- 
tion’s fiscal responsibilities. 

I urge my colleagues to vote down the 
substitute and support the committee 
bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BETTS]. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a couple of observations on 
this bill, both of which are quite general 
in nature. I think we have a tendency 
to get lost in a world of statistics and 
figures. We argue endlessly about esti- 
mates of income and expenditures, about 
gross national product and its relation 
to the debt, about how much deficit fi- 
nancing our economy can stand, and 
during all the hours of argument we 
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gloss over the plain and simple fact that 
we are deep in debt and getting deeper. 

The last figures I received from the 
Library of Congress, over a year ago, 
established the fact that the gross na- 
tional product of the United States is 
less than the combined gross national 
product of the rest of the entire free 
world. And yet our national debt is 
greater than that of the rest of the free 
world. In other words, we are worth 
less and owe more than all of our 
friends. I assume that the figures have 
not changed too much since I received 
this information. 

To me this is frightening. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is so frightening that I 
think we ought to be bending every ef- 
fort to reduce the debt instead of in- 
creasing it, to operate on a balanced 
budget or a surplus instead of a deficit. 
This fear is intensified by the warnings 
from abroad that we keep our financial 
house in order. At the risk of oversim- 
plifying the issue, to me this is sufficient 
reason for opposing any further increase 
in the debt ceiling as at least a gesture 
toward fiscal responsibility. 

I supported measures to increase the 
debt ceiling under both the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations as many 
other Members have done. But to me 
that does not justify a continuance of the 
practice forever. There must be a stop- 
ping point and as for myself, we have 
reached it. The Republican views in the 
committee report amply support my de- 
cision to vote against this bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, at the very outset, per- 
mit me to state that we are dealing here 
with a very sensitive aspect of our fiscal 
policy. I do not take this question 
lightly. As I analyze the problem that 
faces us today, we are confronted with 
two basic questions. 

First. As a government, are we going 
to be in a position to honor bills coming 
due on contracts for goods and services 
already entered into during the next 6 to 
12 months, or are we going to have to 
default. That is one proposition. 

Second. The other fact we must face 
is, Are we going to do something to force 
some degree of frugality and economy as 
to future expenditures, or are we going 
to let the spenders continue at their own 
merry pace? That is the second ques- 
tion and is also involved in this legis- 
lation. 

We must face up to these two basic 
issues as we consider this legislation. 

There have been many speeches made 
during yesterday and today directed to 
the fact that we have gone hog wild as 
far as Federal spending is concerned, 
and that we must put our fiscal house in 
order and start living within our means. 

I wholeheartedly agree with those 
statements and with that philosophy. 

But in spite of this fact let us recog- 
nize first that we must be honest with 
ourselves and the country and face up to 
facts as they are, not as we would like 
them to be or as they would be if some of 
us had had our way as far as authoriza- 
tions and appropriations are concerned. 

I certainly agree that the Congress 
should confess its “sin,” or to make it 
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plural “sins,” in overauthorizing and 
overappropriating money in excess of re- 
ceipts. So we should as a Congress say 
“mea culpa,” through my fault. 

Yes, and the executive department 
could well confess its sins in this regard 
and say, mea maxima culpa,” through 
my most grievous faults. Because, re- 
member that the authorizations and ap- 
propriations have for the most part been 
as the result of urging, yes, even pressure, 
and we have witnessed extreme pressure 
since this administration has come into 
office, pressure by the Executive to make 
these authorizations and these appropri- 
ations in excess of receipts. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the basic fact re- 
mains that there are bills coming due 
in the next year, particularly in the next 
6 to 7 months, that have been legally 
incurred and must be paid. Mark this, 
if something is not done between now 
and June 30 about the public debt limit 
we will not be able to honor many of 
these bills. We will have to default—an 
intolerable situation, and I am sure no 
Member of this House would want to 
be responsible for the situation that 
would exist if we did nothing about the 
debt limit, if we just let it go by the 
board, and let the borrowing authority 
go to $285 billion on July 1, yet hav- 
ing bonds and notes outstanding to the 
tune of approximately $300 billion. I do 
not think there is too much to worry 
about as to the legality of the $15 billion 
that is outstanding. I do not think they 
will be placed in jeopardy. But, as they 
are cashed in—and they are cashed in 
every day—when they are presented for 
payment, no new bonds can be issued to 
take their place, and within a short time 
we will have to default on other bonds 
and notes as well as on bills coming due. 

So, frankly, we must do something. 
We cannot just turn our backs on the 
facts that exist. We must provide addi- 
tional borrowing authority to $285 billion 
that will otherwise be the ceiling on July 
1. We have to go above that figure. 
Frankly, I do not see that there is any 
room for disagreement on that fact; it 
is just there. 

Then we are faced with this ques- 
tion: How much borrowing authority 
must we authorize? How much addi- 
tional over the $285 billion must we au- 
thorize. The administration asks for au- 
thority to go to $308 billion, and that 
authority will let them go their merry 
way, permit them to spend every single 
cent that they talked about spending. 
And, as far as going ahead with those 
plans and that spending, I cannot agree. 

We may not be able to do anything 
about the past that I talked of and that 
many of us have talked about, that 
brought us into the current situation. 
There is not much you can do to retract 
it, but we can do something about future 
spending and we can make a start with 
this bill that is before us today. In fact, 
we must do something about future 
spending. 

I must deplore at this point what ap- 
pears to me to be an attempt on the 
part of this administration to engage in 
the business of developing and propa- 
gandizing new theories to justify its mis- 
takes. Faced with the collapse of his 
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promise for a balanced budget in 1963, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
now tells us that we are not spending 
enough money and that we ought, for 
our own good, to spend more. Faced 
with a know deficit for this fiscal year 
of $7 billion and the prospects of another 
in the next year, the President tells us 
that the idea that deficits are dangerous 
may be just a myth now, even though it 
was the considered opinion of his admin- 
istration only a few months ago that a 
budget surplus was the wise Government 
course at this particular time. Faced 
with a substantial increase in the na- 
tional debt, because of its propensities 
to spend beyond income, the President 
now tells us that we need not worry 
about the increase in size, because it has 
not increased as fast as the debts of 
other segments of the economy; in fact, 
the President tells us that we should not 
be too much concerned about the admin- 
a poke budget because it is actively 
mis = 

Yet, to those of us who are not as 
sophisticated as the President, it ap- 
pears to us that the reason we are de- 
bating this bill today is because the “mis- 
leading” administrative budget tells us 
that we have and are going to continue 
to spend more money than we take in, 
and that we have to increase our na- 
tional debt limit in order to be able to 
borrow the funds to make up the deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, I say we ought to be- 
ware of discarding the time-tested 
methods of measuring fiscal responsi- 
bility. I say we ought to look twice at 
arguments designed to persuade us that 
we can throw all caution to the wind 
and accede to the multitudinous requests 
of the administration for more spending. 

Mr. Chairman, the spenders have 
never lacked for new theories as to why 
this Nation should continue to force fu- 
ture generations to pay for the spend- 
ing they now propose. In fact, we lis- 
tened to the distinguished majority whip, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs], with reference to how we have 
to keep spending at the extravagant rate 
we are going; according to him we dare 
not stop. In fact, I read into it the idea, 
too, that we are not spending enough 
even as it is. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, may I say to you 
and the Members of the House that if 
this theory and philosophy prevails, if 
the spenders succeed in convincing the 
American people that profligacy, irre- 
sponsibility, and wanton public expend- 
itures are good for us and that those 
who protest are only spreading myths, 
then, Mr. Chairman, God help America. 
Yet, if we approve this bill as it comes 
from the committee, we will be giving 
those who espouse this theory every cent 
they desire, and we will be putting our 
stamp of approval on their spending 
plans. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill as it comes 
from the committee approves 100 percent 
the spending plans for fiscal 1963 as pro- 
posed by the administration. That is 
exactly what it does. I will not be a 
party to rubberstamping those plans. 
Therefore, I say to the Members of the 
House that if this bill is not changed, I 
am not going to vote for it. I shall vote 
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against it on final passage. If the bill 
is killed, the result will be to force the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
House to reconsider what seems to be 
their adamant position, at least the ada- 
mant position of the administration and 
the Democratic leadership with respect 
to higher and higher spending. But, 
rather than force this alternative, I 
would hope that a majority of this House 
will take a more reasonable attitude. 

Mr. Chairman, I will propose at the 
proper time that the $308 billion pro- 
posed by the committee as a ceiling be 
reduced by $2 billion. 

Now, $2 billion is not an inconsequen- 
tial amount. As far as I am concerned, 
$2 billion at this time, with this debt, 
with the fiscal problem that we have, is 
significant. I think we should make 
that savings by this bill, and I think 
it can be done and it can be done, Mr. 
Chairman, without affecting essential 
needs of the Government. Let me point 
this out to the membership of the House: 
The expenditure level for fiscal 1963, as 
presented in the budget—and it is those 
budget figures that were used by the 
Committee on Ways and Means in de- 
termining the $308 billion—is approxi- 
mately $3.5 billion in excess of what we 
have spent in fiscal 1962, the current 
fiscal year. 

I do not think there is any Member 
of this House who would say that as far 
as the expenditures are concerned in 
this fiscal year that we have been par- 
ticularly frugal. So if we just cut back 
everything to the level of 1962 we could 
save $3.5 billion. But Iam not even sug- 
gesting that, Mr. Chairman. Of the $3.5 
billion increase in fiscal 1963, $1.5 billion 
of it represents increase in expenditures 
for the Department of Defense. So if 
we eliminate the Department of De- 
fense completely from consideration as 
far as savings are concerned you can still 
save $2 billion purely by reverting to the 
1962 basis of expenditure. If we elim- 
inate the Department of Defense, we 
still have a $2 billion increase in ex- 
penditures. I am not suggesting that 
there is no possibility of making some 
savings in the Department of Defense. 
The Department of Defense is no “sacred 
cow.” But eliminating them completely 
from our consideration we can hold non- 
defense expenditures to the general level 
of the current fiscal year; we can re- 
quire the administration to do it by 
adopting the Byrnes substitute to the 
committee bill. If we do so we can get 
by with $2 billion less in borrowing au- 
thority than has been asked for. 

Mr. Chairman, just a word about this 
blackmail that we heard about yester- 
day and have heard about again today. 
I was surprised to find gentlemen on the 
other side stand up and defend what the 
people in the Department of Defense 
have been doing within the last day or 
two because, Mr. Chairman, it is crim- 
inal conduct. I refer you to title 18 of 
the Criminal Code, section 1913. 

It says: 

LOBBYING WITH APPROPRIATED MONEYS 

No part of any appropriation by any en- 
actment of Congress shall in the absence of 
express authorization by Congress be used 
directly or indirectly to pay for any personal 
service, advertisement, telegram, telephone—~ 
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And certainly there were telephone 
calls going all over this Nation to de- 
fense contractors saying, “Get hold of 
your Congressman” — 
letters, printed or written matter, and other 
devices intended or designed to influence in 
any manner a Member of Congress to favor 
or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any legis- 
lation or appropriation by Congress, whether 
it be before or after the introduction of any 
bill or resolution proposing such legislation 
or appropriation. 


I think that language is pretty clear. 
It also says: 

Whoever, being an officer or employee of 
the United States or any department or 
agency thereof violates or attempts to vio- 
late this section, shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both. 


Mr. Chairman, there is no question in 
my mind that what was done and is 
being done by the Department of De- 
fense and which has been described here 
on the floor is blackmail; but it is also 
criminal blackmail. And it would seem 
to me that the Committee on Appro- 
priations or the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense could well call these people before 
them and get to the bottom of the ques- 
tion of who is doing this and what it is 
all about. And I think that the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
could well look into it; and, yes, the De- 
partment of Justice, the agency respon- 
sible for enforcing the code, could well 
do some investigating and enforcing of 
the law, and get some FBI boys to find 
out what was done in some of these 
cases. 

They pulled newspapermen out of bed 
in the middle of the night; let us find 
out what some of their own Govern- 
ment employees are doing, as far as the 
violation of the law is concerned. 

This thing has gone too far, in my 
judgment, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
sooner or later we are going to have to 
put a stop to executive pressure of that 
kind and that kind of blackmail. We 
even put a provision into an appropria- 
tion bill last year prohibiting that kind 
of conduct, so it is not that it is an old 
statute. Here is what we wrote into 
Public Law 87-125: 

No part of any appropriation contained 
in this or any other Act, or of the funds 
available for expenditure by any individual, 
corporation, or agency, included in this or 
any other Act, shall be used for publicity or 
propaganda purposes designed to support or 
defeat legislation pending before the Con- 
gress. 


But let me get back, Mr. Chairman, to 
the pending issue and the merits of this 
bill. The chairman said yesterday that 
my substitute would not force any sav- 
ing. If not, why all the fuss and the 
fuming by the administration? Why all 
the lobbying? Why the speech of 
the distinguished whip of the majority 
today? 

The chairman said all it would do 
would be to make it difficult for them to 
manipulate, to manage the debt. Now 
we find admission that it will have an 
effect on spending, and that is what it is 
intended to do. If this reduction can be 
accommodated by manipulation, as the 
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chairman seems to suggest, then I think 
what he probably really was saying was 
that I did not dig deep enough. Maybe I 
did not. Maybe this is not a big enough 
cut. Some Members on my side seem to 
think so. But I am trying, Mr. Chair- 
man, to be reasonable, I am trying to 
recognize that these savings have to be 
accomplished within the next 7 months. 
I have tried not to be unreasonable by 
asking for the impossible, but anybody 
who will stand up here and say that you 
cannot make a 2-percent cut in our ex- 
penditure plans for fiscal 1963 I think is 
being unreasonable. 

Let me address a word to Secretary of 
the Treasury Dillon. He said yesterday 
that if we do not give them the full $308 
billion Congress will have to come back 
in December. Let me say to the Secre- 
tary here in open forum that Congress 
will have to come back only if he and the 
administration continue their spending 
spree. If they apply any frugality, they 
can live within a $306 billion debt ceil- 
ing, and it will be their responsibility, 
not that of the Congress, if we have to 
come back in December. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of the 
substitute is the responsible answer, it 
seems to me, to the two basic questions 
I referred to earlier. No. 1, it will 
make possible the honoring of bills com- 
ing due on contracts for goods and serv- 
ices which have already been incurred 
and entered into. Second, it will force 
responsible revision of the spending 
plans of the administration. We are 
either going to do that or if we approve 
the Committee bill we will be rubber- 
stamping current spending plan, and 
that I refuse to do. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to read a sentence from a speech 
of a couple of years ago. I do this be- 
cause I was a little surprised at the 
gentleman from Wisconsin who kept 
blaming the Executive and the adminis- 
tration for this necessity to raise the debt 
ceiling. This is the sentence: 

The Executive cannot spend 1 cent that 
the Congress does not authorize and ap- 
propriate. 


I think that is a true statement. Ido 
not think anybody can argue with it. 
It is not original with me. This state- 
ment was made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin in his speech when he was 
advocating one of the numerous in- 
creases in the debt ceiling that occurred 
in the Eisenhower administration. 
There was a time or two during the 
Eisenhower administration when I was 
tempted to vote against such an in- 
crease. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield since 
he has mentioned my name. 

Mr. HAYS. In just a minute, I will 
yield. 

But always on our side of the aisle, our 
leadership said—oh, this is something 
you have got to be responsible about and 
you cannot demagog on this. Well, 
gentlemen, you have the proof here that 
you can demagog about it—I am 
speaking to my leadership. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin made reference to my re- 
marks. I might say that I advocate that 
this body control the purse strings. I 
pointed out that the biggest peacetime 
deficit in the history of this country was 
incurred under the previous administra- 
tion and that was $13 billion, and that 
in that period of time we increased the 
debt ceiling about seven times and I 
think each time with the support of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. So it is per- 
fectly all right for the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to have his opinion—I respect 
it—but the record speaks for itself. I 
think the total deficit under the previous 
administration which was in office for 8 
years was well over $20 billion and they 
balanced the budget in 1 year out of the 
8 years, if I remember correctly. 

Mr, HAYS. If they did, I do not re- 
member that. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. First, 
your quote is entirely right. I certainly 
agreed then and I agree today that the 
President cannot spend a cent that Con- 
gress does not first authorize and appro- 
priate. I do not, however, say that the 
President has to spend every cent that 
Congress authorizes and appropriates be- 
cause we know that he does not. 

No. 2, I would point out and call at- 
tention to the fact that we still have half 
of the appropriation bills to consider 
for the fiscal year 1963, and the Congress 
can do some of this saving to bring about 
a $2 billion reduction in expenditures. 

Mr. HAYS. That is quite right, but I 
doubt if they will do much about it. And 
the gentleman will make a lot of speeches 
about it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Maybe it 
will help if we adopt my amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Maybe it will and maybe 
not, but you did not help yesterday on 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project because 
there was not a rolleall vote and if you 
wanted one on your side, you could have 
had it. But you had a project there that 
was going to help some farmers in the 
district of a Member on your side and so 
you did not make too much of a fuss 
about spending the money. We defeated 
that legislation a couple of times here 
when we got a rollcall vote. But it is 
pretty easy to blame the majority party 
for everything, but you do not accept 
much responsibility yourself. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Are you implying 
with a 3 to 2 majority of Demo- 
crats here that you could not have had a 
rolicall? 

Mr. HAYS. It was pretty well lobbied 
on your side. We had some responsibil- 
ity for it—there is no question about 
that. But, the point I am making is that 
you can get up and make all the speeches 
you want to, but when we asked for a 
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rollcall, you sat tight because the project 
was in the district of the Republican 
gentleman from Colorado and you did 
not want a rollcall. So you can go 
around and make all the speeches you 
want to, but you do not fool the people. 
The fact of the matter is, to show you 
how wrong you can be, right in this same 
speech that I quoted from, which was 
made by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin was mak- 
ing a lot of prognostications about what 
was going to happen to the Democratic 
Party. He was blaming it all on us back 
in the Eisenhower administration. But 
the people did not buy it too much and I 
do not think they are going to buy it too 
much this time. But I did think it was 
significant to note that when they had 
to manage the debt and they came in 
here and asked for the necessary au- 
thority to do so—even if we were in con- 
trol of the Congress—in the Eisenhower 
administration we gave them the flexi- 
bility that they needed and we went 
along with them. I think one thing that 
you will be doing if you do not go along 
with this today, you will make the inter- 
est cost a little more and you will stretch 
out the contracts, making them cost a 
little more so the net result if this were 
to be defeated would be to make the debt 
a little higher. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, 
without disparaging my colleagues or 
the position they take on the measure 
before us, honestly and candidly, much 
of it sounds like a broken record. 

On each occasion the raising of the 
debt limit has been before us, the party 
in the majority has made substantially 
the same argument in support, and the 
minority has made practically the same 
argument in opposition. 

I once heard it said that if you had 
never met an expert on fiscal policy and 
on our monetary system, that you would 
do so within the next half hour. I repeat 
that I do not reflect upon those of you 
who have been prominent in this debate, 
but fundamentally, we all know that we 
are spending money beyond our means 
and that this matter of the debt limita- 
tion will be before us again and again 
until we make up our minds that we are 
going to live within our means and that 
we do something about retiring the pub- 
lic debt at a time when the level of our 
economy is high, irrespective of the dips 
and the rises which occur periodically. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that our Republican friends expect to 
submit a substitute measure, increasing 
the debt limit by a sum of $2 billion less 
than the figure which this measure calls 
for, and to change the time of the tem- 
porary extension. It seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is an effort to pre- 
tend to do something, but to me it sug- 
gests a compromise in principle, It is 
not my intent to go along with any pro- 
posal of this sort, but rather to oppose 
the increase in its entirety. Regardless 
of either of these figures, we all know 
that this same issue will eventually be 
before us again unless we are willing to 
reduce expenditures of this Government. 

I recall on other occasions when it was 
said by many of you, and with whom I 
agree, that the time to think of the na- 
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tional debt is at the time we authorize 
and appropriate money for all the vast 
programs now in effect and the new ones 
which are almost constantly before us. 
This is the time when we should be talk- 
ing of fiscal responsibility; that is the 
time to close the door, and not rush to 
slam it on an empty barn as we propose 
to do here today. This was the case in 
the previous administration and now is 
the case in the present one. 

I have not heard the argument in this 
debate that the public debt means noth- 
ing, but we all know that these matters 
are influenced by those economists and 
fiscal experts whose theory is that the 
national debt is meaningless. If it is 
meaningless then why the controversy? 
Why not remove it entirely? I must add 
that these repeated measures are having 
the same effect and unless rejected at 
some point or other, a debt ceiling will 
cease to even have any psychological in- 
fluence, much less fiscal meaning. 

It may be an exercise in futility and 
an expression of resentment against ac- 
tions which created the conditions which 
call for the increase of the debt ceiling, 
but as one who has not failed in any 
session of the Congress since a Member 
of it to vote against from 83% to over 
$12 billion annually, I feel justified in 
casting a “no” vote. Contrarily, I would 
feel an obligation to vote for this re- 
quest if my record were otherwise. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLE- 
son], whose remarks immediately pre- 
ceded mine, on his able analization of 
this piece of legislation. He has stated 
with cogency and simplicity not only the 
cause of this continual request for in- 
crease of the debt limit but also has 
pointed out the very simple cure. 

I not only commend him but wish to 
join with him in voicing concern over 
the lack of efforts to reduce our mam- 
moth debt. 

Mr, HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, again for the third time within a 
year the Congress is being called upon 
to raise the national debt ceiling. The 
first time it was requested that the ceil- 
ing be raised to $298 billion. The sec- 
ond time Congress was asked to approve 
an increase to $300 billion. This after- 
noon the House will consider a proposal 
to raise the limit to a record $308 billion. 
As a matter of honesty and obligation I 
must vote no“ on this issue. For nearly 
30 years now we have, on one pretext 
or another, been resorting to borrowing 
against the future—our own grandchil- 
dren in fact. I introduced, last year, a 
bill, H.R. 7857, which would provide for 
the orderly retirement of our public debt. 
Any government, even our mighty Fed- 
eral Government, cannot indefinitely 
continue to run deeper into debt. We 
are already seeing the evils of our past 
policies with the loss in confidence 
abroad of our own dollars and even the 
possibility of a run on our gold stocks 
at Fort Knox. We must face up to re- 
ality and meet this issue, so I must vote 
no“ on raising the debt ceiling. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
proposal now before us to raise the tem- 
porary debt ceiling from $300 to 
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$308 billion. Since the stock market 
plummeted on May 28, various sugges- 
tions have been made with respect to the 
necessity of rebuilding the confidence of 
the business community in the economic 
policies of the Federal Government. I 
believe that at this particular juncture 
in the history of our Nation this House 
has been presented with a signal oppor- 
tunity to help in the accomplishment of 
just such a purpose. By the same token 
I fear that if we indicate our acquies- 
cence in the proposal of the administra- 
tion, we will in effect be putting our 
stamp of approval on fiscal irrespon- 
sibility. This can serve to compound 
the present profound uneasiness over the 
economic prospects of the country which 
has produced some of the gyrations in 
the stock market recently. 

It is noteworthy that there are recur- 
rent suggestions by some economists 
that we abolish the debt ceiling alto- 
gether. This school of economists, and 
they are not without representation in 
highly influential circles, suggests that if 
we only embrace the heady and intoxi- 
cating doctrine of deficit financing as 
fixed financial policy we cannot only 
avoid the annual embarrassment of rais- 
ing the debt limit, but we can partake of 
vigorous and sustained economic growth. 

It is to this latter point that I should 
like to address myself briefly. It is of 
peculiar pertinence not only because of 
our current quandary about the size of 
the national debt but because of recent 
instructions issued by the President to 
his Council of Economic Advisers to 
study the factors behind the superior 
economic growth rate of many of the 
nations of Western Europe. In a not so 
subtle fashion some writers on economic 
affairs are seeking to nourish and dis- 
seminate the idea that planned deficits 
are behind the economic success stories 
that have been written in such coun- 
tries as France and West Germany. In 
an article in the New York Times on 
May 13, 1962, by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., en- 
titled “United States and West Europe 
Differ on Budget Deficits,” this idea is 
_treated at some length. 

It is therefore doubly interesting to go 
back to a report on “Economic Policy in 
Western Europe” issued in 1959 by the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Con- 
gress. This report was based on a series 
of conferences on economic policy mat- 
ters held in seven countries of Western 
Europe late in 1958. As part of the 
overall inquiry into postwar price move- 
ments and economic growth in general, 
the committee and its staff conferred 
with government and private economic 
financial experts in six different coun- 
tries of Western Europe. The committee 
states in its letter of transmittal which 
accompanied the report that: 

These conferences were informal and 
covered a wide range of subject matter, with 
particular emphasis on public economic pol- 
icies for promoting high rates of economic 
growth, employment, and output while main- 
taining stability in the general price level. 


With respect to France and Italy it is 
true that during the postwar period the 
balance sought to be attained was be- 
tween total capital expenditures, public 
and private, and total savings, public and 
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private, rather than between budget re- 
ceipts and expenditures. However, the 
reason for this fiscal policy becomes 
clear when we study the report of the 
committee. For it is brought out that 
in France a substantial portion, perhaps 
as much as 20 percent, of industry is 
government-owned. For example, the 
French Government is the largest single 
employer in the economy. Likewise, in 
the case of Italy they have a far higher 
level of government ownership of pro- 
ductive facilities than we do in the 
United States. Therefore, of necessity, 
public expenditures were required to ex- 
pand the productive capacity of the Na- 
tion. And it was this ability on the part 
of these two governments to maintain 
investment as a high proportion of net 
national income that loomed as one of the 
large factors in their high rate of eco- 
nomic growth. 

Again to quote from page 4 of the com- 
mittee report: 

On the whole, fiscal policy appears to carry 
the major burden of public responsibility 
for providing the conditions requisite for 
economic growth. To a considerable extent, 
this follows from the relatively substantial 
government participation in areas of eco- 
nomic activity which are regarded in the 
United States as properly the sphere for 
private activity. The term “public invest- 
ment” in much of Western Europe, therefore, 
embraces a substantially wider range of ac- 
tivity than it does in the United States. 
Because of relatively large government own- 
ership in public utilities, transportation, and 
communication facilities, and many basic 
industries, expenditure policies are much 
more directly involved in the extension of 
total productive capacity than is true in the 
United States. 


However, when you get to the case of 
West Germany we find a somewhat dif- 
ferent picture with respect to the atti- 
tude of the Government toward budget 
deficits. The West German budget sur- 
plus cumulated from DM1 billion in 
1953 to DM7 billion in 1956. In this 
regard it is interesting to read the com- 
ment of Patrick Boarman, associate pro- 
fessor of economics at Bucknell Univer- 
sity, as it appeared in the New York 
Times on May 23, 1962, in reply to the 
article by Mr. Edwin Dale, Jr., to which 
I have previously referred: 

German budget surpluses, relatively enor- 
mous considering the size of the gross na- 
tional product, were not accumulated acci- 
dentally. For years the German Central 
Bank struggled with the inflationary addi- 
tions to the domestic money supply pro- 
duced by Germany’s huge and chronic ex- 
port surpluses. The inflowing foreign cash 
was offset primarily by tight money policies. 

These policies, however, were given a pow- 
erful assist by the budget surpluses of the 
Government. 

The peak cumulative surplus of DM7 bil- 
lion in 1956 served to offset about 40 per- 
cent of the DM17.9 billion of gold and for- 
eign exchange accumulated by the German 
Central Bank up to the end of that same 
year. In effect, Germany's imported infia- 
tion was partly overcome by channeling a 
portion of German tax revenues into the 
Central Bank (the Government’s account) 
and there demonetizing them. 

There was never any question in the minds 
of the directors of the German Central Bank 
that the Government's cash surpluses had a 
helpful deflationary effect. 

It is difficult to reconcile this historic rec- 
ord with the contention in Mr. Dale's report 
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that “in Europe, governments have almost 
never aimed at budget surpluses.” What is 
of significance, moreover, is that German 
industrial output, employment, and balance- 
of-payments surpluses were all reaching rec- 
ord levels precisely in those years when Ger- 
many was employing all the weapons at its 
command, monetary and fiscal, to restrain 
the level of domestic demand. 


I definitely come to the conclusion in 
reading the 1959 report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee that it was the post- 
war West German expansion of fixed 
capital investment in the private sector 
encouraged by Government policies on 
depreciation and price and wage stability 
that stoked the fires of economic recov- 
ery in the Federal Republic. It was not 
the pursuit of a policy of encouraging 
deficits in the Federal budget. 

In the case of the Netherlands, the 
Joint Economic Committee says that— 


Tax policy has contributed to favorable 
conditions for capital accumulation. 


This is significant, in my opinion, be- 
cause the report makes it clear that in 
the Netherlands there has been no ex- 
tensive nationalization of industry; and, 
therefore, again quoting from the re- 
port of the Joint Economic Committee— 

Investment outlays by Government are 
accordingly more closely limited to such ob- 
jects as are usual in the United States. 


In view of this conclusion it is of con- 
siderable significance to note this fur- 
ther finding: 


The high investment requirements of the 
Netherlands economy has led to develop- 
ment of a comprehensive program to increase 
the rate of saving. Governmental charges, 
such as utility prices, social insurance con- 
tributions, and those for special services are 
set at levels which leave no gap to be made 
up from the general budget. Beyond this, 
the Government seeks to run a current sur- 
plus. Government borrowing has been 
strictly limited to long-term financing of 
long-term expenditure programs of invest- 
ment character. Total public debt has been 
reduced each year since 1949; short-term 
public debt has been reduced from 54 per- 
8 of the total in 1949 to 26 percent in 


In summary on this point, I believe 
that in those countries of Western Eu- 
rope where the public sector of the econ- 
omy does not embrace a substantial por- 
tion of the Nation’s productive facilities, 
their superior rate of economic growth is 
not predicated on a policy of planned 
deficits. Indeed, I would suggest that 
the orthodoxy of balanced budgets has 
commended itself to the Finance Minis- 
ters of these countries. 

In a country like the United States 
where we believe that if we are to grow 
and prosper the private sector of our 
economy must flourish, it should be ob- 
vious that deficit financing by the Cen- 
tral Government on a regular basis is 
repugnant to that desired growth. For 
as debt mounts and interest charges 
soar, taxes must also inevitably rise. 
Furthermore, decisions by the Govern- 
ment on such matters as depreciation 
and other tax incentives are delayed and 
inhibited because of fears concerning a 
loss of Federal revenues. The cumula- 
tive effect of such policies is to curb ex- 
pansion by business and industry and 
progressively curb the willingness to em- 
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ploy venture capital in increasing pro- 
ductive capacity and to improve produc- 
tivity. In short, continued deficit 
financing by the Central Government in 
a free economy, free at least in the sense 
that major productive facilities are em- 
ployed in the private sector, is incom- 
patible with the goals of this kind of 
economy. This is so for the reason that 
it ultimately restricts investment in the 
private sector and then proceeds to ap- 
propriate the savings of individuals and 
the profits of business organizations in 
order to finance increased investment in 
the public sector because of inadequate 
performance in the private sector. This 
is the vicious circle of deficit financing in 
an economy like ours. The downward 
spiral can continue until the public sec- 
tor emerges as the all-dominant factor 
in our production and distribution of 
goods and services. Then the argument 
as to whether or not we are living in a 
socialist or merely welfare state will be 
purely academic. 

The matter of our national solvency 
and the strength and soundness of our 
American dollar is, at the very least, as 
important as any other single issue af- 
fecting our national security. With our 
constantly increasing population and 
because of the dramatic changes in 
technology which we call automation, 
we need to create far more than a million 
new jobs each year. We want those jobs 
to be in the private sector of our econ- 
omy. ‘Therefore, we ought to consider 
this proposal to once more raise the debt 
ceiling in the light of its possible impact 
on ap all important national economic 
goal. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, re- 
sponsible individuals throughout the 
Nation know that Federal fiscal respon- 
sibility is today—more than at any other 
time in the history of our country—of 
the essence. 

If the United States is to successfully 
maintain and defend the cause of free- 
dom and its way of life, then we must 
have economic stability in Government 
spending in order to preserve and make 
strong a domestic economy on which 
rests our military posture at home and 
abroad. 

To defend our cherished freedom 
today from the continuous onslaughts of 
atheistic communism, which has already 
deprived many of this earth’s peoples 
from their sacred rights and individual- 
ity, we must as a nation—as a people—as 
individuals—take up those responsibili- 
ties and duties becoming the dignity of 
freedom-blessed people. 

One way to help maintain Federal fis- 
cal responsibility is for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to encourage the initiative of 
our people—the necessary ingredient 
that has made our economy dynamic— 
by not attempting to overcome those 
challenges which the people themselves, 
and the local and State governments, 
are better able and better equipped to 
handle. The more the Federal Govern- 
ment injects itself into matters which 
are the primary responsibility of the 
State and local governments—the great- 
er the Federal tax burden on all citizens 
throughout the country with a corre- 
spondingly lesser amount of individuality 
enjoyed by our people. Surely, the 
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Nation's citizens want fiscal responsibil- 
ity and we have a duty to see to that. 

If we are serious about our duties, let 
us examine and curtail those Federal 
programs—proposed or otherwise 
which lead toward unnecessary Federal 
deficit spending and controls. There are 
many such programs. Almost all Mem- 
bers of Congress individually could men- 
tion at least one distinct Federal program 
or proposal at this very moment for 
which State and local governments could 
and should be responsible. I will com- 
ment on a recent proposal which I am 
familiar with, having served on the 
committee considering the matter. Spe- 
cifically I have in mind the proposal to 
involve the Federal Government in a 
massive program of Federal grants to 
local transportation. 

It alarms me to think that the Fed- 
eral Government will—if this proposal 
becomes law—initiate a program which 
will take from the General Treasury and 
give to certain selected cities a total of 
$500 million over the next 3 years. With 
it, of course, will go the regulation and 
Federal controls that accompany pro- 
grams of this type. But more important 
to us today as we consider the matter of 
debt limitation is the fact that a Federal 
grant program to local transportation, 
if carried out and made permanent, will 
involve billions of dollars over a period 
of years—crucial years in which we 
should be strengthening, instead of 
weakening, our economic base by balanc- 
ing the Federal budget and lowering our 
debt obligations. And what makes this 
proposal to increase the debt to $308 
billion all the more alarming is the fact 
that this is the first time in our Iation’s 
history—including war years—when an 
administration has requested three debt 
increases within a 12-month period. It 
has never been done before. 

For my part, I say let the community 
and State governments take care of those 
problems which they are better able to 
handle, such as local transportation; 
this is one very effective way of over- 
coming our debt ceiling and deficit fi- 
nancing problems. 

Mr. Chairman, if we actually believe 
in the Jeffersonian principles of States 
rights, and if the Members of Congress 
of the majority party representing major 
metropolitan areas truly believe in the 
principle of home rule, they will co- 
operate in a series of legislative pro- 
posals to reduce the scope, size, and 
therefore the cost of Federal Govern- 
ment and return to the States and local 
communities tax and administration 
powers now controlled by the Federal 
bureaucracy. Good government begins 
at home; practical government begins at 
home; responsibility to the taxpayer and 
the general public begins at home. 

I cannot think of a more damaging 
indictment of the fiscal irresponsibility 
of this administration than in the pro- 
posal before us of once again raising the 
debt limit, coupled with the fantastic 
wild-eyed statement made recently by 
Budget Director Bell who ridicules any 
sound approach to balanced budgets in 
our Federal Government. With this de- 
gree of fiscal irresponsibility in Wash- 
ington, when even the Secretary of the 
Treasury and other key officials discon- 
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tinue even paying lipservice to sound 
fiscal programs, the future for the Amer- 
ican taxpayer has never been so bleak. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with great interest to this de- 
bate. I wish there had been more eco- 
nomics and less histrionics in this de- 
bate. I should like to commend the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
on the statesmanlike way he has handled 
this whole matter and the minority posi- 
tion particularly. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for the 
motion to recommit which will reduce 
the temporary debt ceiling of $308 bil- 
lion provided in the committee bill to 
$306 billion. The latter figure still will 
represent an increase of $6 billion over 
the present temporary ceiling. The 
present temporary ceiling is $300 billion. 
Under present circumstances it is inade- 
quate. By voting for the motion to re- 
commit, however, we shall indicate our 
intention to put the executive branch— 
the administration—on notice that we 
expect the fat to be squeezed out of the 
Executive budget; that we expect a lot 
less logrolling, and a reduction of politi- 
cal pork. Federal assistance should be 
pinpointed. And yet too often, both in 
military and nonmilitary spending, this 
administration caters to special interests 
and special pressures, thereby overbur- 
dening the Federal Treasury, squeezing 
the taxpayer, and hurting the average 
consumer. Economies can be made in 
many areas, Mr. Chairman. They are 
needed in the pork-barrel approach to 
public works programs and defense con- 
tracts. Changes are needed in the mili- 
tary reserve system and in what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower referred to as the 
military-defense industry complex. And 
it is essential that we take a close look at 
programs that have far more public rela- 
tions than they do substance, a growing 
tendency of this administration. 

If the motion to recommit fails, Mr. 
Chairman, I shall vote for the committee 
bill on final passage. It would be easy to 
vote no. A no vote, we are told, would 
be interpreted as a vote for economy. 
But it is not. Economies come about in 
Congress by firm action by the standing 
committees—in authorizations and ap- 
propriations. Economies come about by 
administrations that give more than 
empty lipservice to the concept of a bal- 
anced budget. The debt ceiling in and 
of itself will not change this. As long 
as Congress goes along with measures 
which result in an increase in the public 
debt, so Congress must conform the arti- 
ficial ceiling to the fact. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that once more we are 
moving in the wrong direction. Instead 
of endeavoring to assure the future 
stability of this Nation by getting our 
house in order, curtailing unnecessary 
expenditures and making some modest 
approach at paying the national debt, we 
are once more about to increase our debt 
and continue on our merry way. 

I have voted against two national debt 
increases in the past year and a half. 
Today makes the third. In all of that 
time, I have consistently opposed large 
appropriations which have been voted by 
this Congress which have increased our 
debt and spending. To give some idea 
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of the magnitude of the spending binge 
of the Kennedy administration, consider 
these facts. 

On January 16, 1961, President Eisen- 
hower submitted a budget which called 
for new obligational authority which 
totaled $80,867 million for fiscal 1962. 
On January 18, 1962, 1 year and 2 days 
later than the former document, Presi- 
dent Kennedy submitted a document 
which called for new obligational au- 
thority in fiscal 1963 which totals $99,303 
million, or an increase of $18,436 million. 
Is it any wonder that we are finding the 
administration requesting an increase in 
the national debt? President Kennedy 
called for increases of about $4 billion 
in the 1961 budget which were approved 
by Congress for the last 6 months of that 
period, ending June 30, 1961—in other 
words, the first 6 months of his office. 
The budget for the first full year of his 
office—July 1, 1961, to June 30, 1962— 
will be from $7 billion to $9 billion out 
of balance. To vote now for this $8 bil- 
lion debt increase will give all of the 
latitude to the wild spenders that they 
need in 1963. This we should not do. 

Do you not think it is about time we 
start living within our means? Is it not 
time to stop living off of the substance 
of future generations? 

When President Kennedy was in the 
Congress, he had different views. As a 
Member of this House he frequently ex- 
pressed concern over spending policies of 
the late forties and early fifties which 
make his policies of today look like 
penny ante. One nice thing about the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is the fact that 
although the views of the Congressmen 
may change, their spoken word remains 
the same. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 96, part 4, page 5467, there is 
this interesting colloquy between the 
then Congressman John F. Kennedy and 
Representative Rooney, of New York: 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether or not he feels that it is 
more dangerous to carry a deficit of $6 bil- 
lion in a prosperous year like today, or cut 
some of these appropriations by 10 percent? 
I do not see how we can go on carrying a 
deficit every year. I should think it would 
be much more preferable to cut some of 
these appropriations by that figure. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not believe in further 
cutting this appropriation, which is for a 
vital service, in one of our most important 
departments, the Department of State. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How are we going to bring 
that deficit of $6 billion down to a reason- 
able figure unless we make some of these 
cuts? * * * 

* * * * * 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does not the gentleman 
think that a very important item in the 
cold war is the economic stability of our 
country so that we will have resources in 
case of war? 


I am today introducing a bill, H.R. 
12133, which in my opinion will come 
closer to pointing this country in the 
right direction. It calls for systematic 
reduction of the U.S. debt by 2 percent 
of our net budget receipts at the in- 
ception of the proposal and later in- 
creasing through stages to 4, 6, 8, and 
finally 10 percent until the debt is paid, 
Wartime is, of course, excluded. 
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In this way, we will find this genera- 
tion paying for its own bills and leaving 
to future generations the ability to cope 
with their own problems when they as- 
sume the duties that we today possess. 
I urge the Congress to support this bill 
as a step toward fiscal solvency. Amer- 
icans everywhere are concerned about 
the trend of deficit spending here in 
Washington. By the passage of H.R. 
12133 we will then start to live within 
our means. 

H.R. 12133 
A bill to provide that a percentage of the net 
budget receipts of the United States (up 
to 10 percent thereof) shall be devoted 
exclusively to the requirement of the pub- 
lic debt 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 201 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (US.C. 11), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof, the following new subsection: 

“(g) Each budget submitted to Congress 
after the date of enactment of this subsec- 
tion shall include a request for an item of 
appropriation equal to the following: 

“(1) for each of the first two fiscal years 
which begin after the date of enactment of 
this subsection, 2 percent of the estimated 
net budget receipts of the United States 
for the preceding fiscal year; for each of the 
next two fiscal years, 4 percent of the esti- 
mated net budget receipts of the United 
States for the preceding fiscal year; for each 
of the next two fiscal years, 6 percent of the 
estimated net budget receipts of the United 
States for the preceding fiscal year; for 
each of the next two fiscal years, 8 percent of 
the estimated net budget receipts of the 
United States for the preceding fiscal year; 
and 

“(2) for each fiscal year thereafter, 10 

percent of the estimated net budget re- 
ceipts of the United States for the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 
This subsection shall not apply during any 
period when the United States does not 
have a public debt or in time of war. The 
item of appropriation called for by this sub- 
section shall be used exclusively for the re- 
tirement of the public debt. No budget for 
any fiscal year shall be considered as bal- 
anced or as providing for estimated re- 
ceipts equal to or in excess of estimated 
expenditures, unless such item is taken into 
account, and considered as an estimated 
expenditure for such fiscal year.” 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time on this side 
to our distinguished Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the reason I take the floor today, the 
second time since I was elected Speaker, 
is due to the importance I attach to this 
bill and what it will mean in terms of 
our position in relation to fiscal respon- 
sibility, not only within the United 
States but also outside the United 
States, if the bill fails to pass. In the 
past when bills increasing the debt limit 
were under consideration they always 
received bipartisan support. Oh, there 
were differences of opinion among Mem- 
bers, but the great bulk of both parties 
supported the passage of such legisla- 
tion, for they recognized that the ability 
of our Government to meet its obliga- 
tions is a matter of primary importance, 
Legislation of this type has never been 
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viewed from the angle of purely Party 
considerations. 

I sincerely hope and urge that the 
pending will be viewed from the same 
angle, from the angle of bipartisanship. 

Reference has been made by various 
Members to increase bills of past years. 
During the 8 years of former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s administration there 
were several bills increasing the debt 
ceiling. In support of what I have said 
about bipartisan support I call atten- 
tion to the vote on June 27, 1955, on 
the passage of the bill increasing the 
debt ceiling: 134 Democrats voted for 
the bill, 34 against; 133 Republicans 
voted for the passage, and 13 against. 

The bill passed in the 84th Congress, 
June 21, 1956, was by a voice vote. 

On January 23, 1958, a motion was 
made that would have killed the then 
pending bill, would have meant its de- 
feat. On that rolleall 41 Democrats 
voted for the motion that would have 
resulted in defeat of the bill; 167 Demo- 
crats voted against it. On the same 
motion 74 Republicans voted for the 
motion that would have defeated the 
bill, 108 against it, voting to keep the 
bill alive and to pass it. On the passage 
of that bill on January 23, 1958, the 
rolicall shows that 186 Democrats voted 
for the passage of the bill, 29 against it; 
142 Republicans voted for the passage of 
the bill, 42 Republicans voted against it. 

These were under the administration 
of the then President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Again on August 6, 1958, we had a bill 
before us increasing the debt ceiling. It 
passed the House by a vote of 286 to 
109. The Democratic Members voting 
for it numbered 156; 44 Democrats 
voted against it. The Republicans vot- 
ing for the passage of that particular 
bill were 120; 65 Republicans voted 
against it. 

Again on June 19, 1959, we had an- 
other bill before us that passed by a 
vote of 256 to 117. What is the break- 
down of the rollcall from the party 
angle? That rolicall shows 168 Demo- 
crats voted for passage of the bill and 
69 Democrats voted against it. The 
same rollcall shows 88 Republicans voted 
for passage of the bill and 48 Republi- 
cans voted against it. 

I read that simply to support the state- 
ment I have previously made that legis- 
lation of this kind has always been 
viewed from a bipartisan angle because 
we recognize the all-important nature 
of the legislation and the adverse results 
that would flow to our country if these 
several bills in the past had not been 
passed by this body and the other body. 

This is the administration of Presi- 
dent John Kennedy. I have referred 
my friends on both sides, particularly my 
friends on the Republican side, to what 
Democratic Members did on the various 
rollealls I have referred to. The record 
speaks for itself. We certainly lifted 
ourselves above party considerations, and 
I am not saying that is injected here. 
But a rollcall speaks for itself. The roll- 
calls are unanswerable in their interpre- 
tation. 
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I am hoping the rollcall on passage 
will show that same bipartisan support 
that we Democrats have given in past 
years, and that will be decided when 
the rollcall is taken and the results are 
known. 

The failure to pass this bill, in my 
opinion, would have disastrous effects 
both here and abroad. It would mean 
that our Government in the closing 
months of this year, and for the re- 
mainder of the next fiscal year would 
be placed in a position where it could 
not meet its obligations. 

We well remember only a few years 
ago when former Secretary Anderson 
and the Treasury Department were 
forced to make deferrals in progress pay- 
ments on contracts of about 20 percent. 
We should remember the adverse effect 
it had on business and on our national 
economy at that time. It compelled 
companies to curtail their purchase of 
material in order to fulfill their con- 
tracts, the stretching out of contracts, 
and in many cases forced a reduction in 
employment, and also the necessity to 
borrow money due to the inability of the 
Government to make payment on time. 
This also created general fear with con- 
sumer purchasing sharply reduced. 

Mr. Chairman, unless this bill is 
passed, the adverse results will be far 
more serious—the amount involved in 
this bill is greater—because if it is de- 
feated we go back to $285 billion. I 
agree with the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that the Committee on Ways and 
Means would meet that situation, but 
we would go back to $285 billion, or we 
would come back to 303 or 304. We are 
going to face this situation again in the 
closing months of this session and the 
early months of the following year. 

These are obligations committed as 
the result of congressional action. We 
cannot afford to compromise the credit 
of our Government. As responsible 
legislators we must recognize that re- 
sponsible Government maintaining the 
good faith and credit of our Govern- 
ment is involved. The argument that 
defense payments would not be affected 
is one based on hope and not reason. 

When Secretary Anderson was com- 
pelled to defer progress payments, prac- 
tically all of them were in connection 
with defense contracts. The argument 
to the extent that will be necessary, that 
reductions in expenditures or deferral in 
progress payments can be made in non- 
defense activity is not supported by the 
facts. I doubt that many Members of 
this House believe you can bring about a 
reduction strictly in nondefense activ- 
ities. 

The result of the failure to pass this 
bill, I said, would be disastrous. 

I rise today, not as a Democrat but as 
Speaker of the House, to appeal to the 
Members of this body, this body that I 
love, that I have served in so many years, 
that I am presiding over as Speaker, 
and I hope every Member will concede 
that I am doing it fairly with regard to 
the rights of all Members under the 
rules, respecting all of my colleagues, as 
I do. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an American 
question, and I hope that on the pas- 
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sage of this bill the same bipartisan 
support that the Democrats gave during 
President Eisenhower’s administration 
will be carried out during President 
Kennedy’s administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendments are in 
order to the bill except amendments of- 
fered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means or an amendment pro- 
posed to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
text of the bill H.R. 12026, but such 
amendments shall not be subject to 
amendment. 

Are there any committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
no committee amendments. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the amend- 
ment conform to the provisions of the 
rule? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It does, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BYRNES of Wis- 
consin: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: “That the public debt 
limit set forth in the first sentence of sec- 
tion 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 757b), shall be tempo- 
rarily increased— 

“(1) during the period beginning on July 
1, 1962, and ending on March 31, 1963, to 
$306,000,000,000, 

“(2) during the period beginning on April 
1, 1963, and ending on June 24, 1963, to $304,- 
000,000,000, and 

“(3) during the period beginning on June 
25, 1963, and ending on June 30, 1963, to 
$300,000,000,000.” 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I am not going to use the 
whole 5 minutes. I just addressed the 
House on the merits of this proposal, and 
I attempted to do so in a nonpartisan 
fashion. 

I recognize the need for an increase in 
the debt ceiling over what will be the 
law on July 1. I recognize we have 
got to face up to that issue. I spent the 
first half of my remarks in support of 
that proposition, and I believe in affirma- 
tion of a great deal of what the chair- 
man of the committee said yesterday and 
what the Speaker has told us. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue at this point 
is between $306 billion and $308 billion. 
Now, it has been suggested by some that 
that is inconsequential. Yet, in the 
speeches of yesterday and today we find 
that it is extremely important and vital. 
Personally I feel that it is important. I 
think $2 billion is a significant amount. 
I think we can exert an influence and 
save that amount of money today by 
limiting the borrowing authority by $2 
billion and thereby force the executive 
to reconsider some of its spending pro- 
posals. 

Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Ohio who quoted me as saying that the 
President cannot spend one cent that 
tae Congress does not appropriate, that 

with the statement, I will stand 
by it, but I did not say at that time and 
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I do not say today that the President has 
to spend every cent that Congress au- 
thorizes and appropriates. 

In fact, he has every right, and I think 
in some cases the duty, to cut below. 
Perhaps we can help him or force him 
to cut below what Congress has author- 
ized and appropriated. This gives the 
President the latitude to make the cuts 
where it will interfere least and so as 
to avoid interfering with the essential 
services or operations of Government. 

Mr. Chairman, eliminating, as I 
pointed out before, the increases in the 
Department of Defense, the 1963 spend- 
ing proposals of the Preside1.t—the 
budget proposals—provide for an in- 
crease of $2 billion over the spending level 
of fiscal 1962. These changes can be 
made. Wecan live within it. Permit me 
to point out also that already this Con- 
gress as far as the budget is concerned, 
has reduced appropriations by $500 mil- 
lion. We have more appropriation bills 
coming up. One of them is the foreign 
aid bill which last year, if I recall cor- 
rectly, we cut by some $800 million. 
There is nothing to prevent this Congress 
from also participating in these savings 
to the required $2 billion, and for Con- 
gress to participate in them as we con- 
sider the appropriation bills that are 
coming before this Congress. Half of 
such bills are yet to come. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Reference has been 
made to the fact—and of course it is 
true—that the Congress of the United 
States appropriates the money. But 
without undertaking to inject any parti- 
san note, may I just simply say that the 
Congress of the United States has been 
under the control of the Democrats in 
this now the eighth consecutive year. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate that remark of the gentleman. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. The best recent evidence 
of the President's ability not to spend ob- 
ligational authority is the $514.5 million 
impounding of money that the Congress 
gave to President Kennedy in this fiscal 
year for the advancement of the B-70 
bomber program. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Why, of 
course, everybody recognizes that the 
President has the authority to reduce 
below what Congress authorizes or 
appropriates. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. When I observed that 
the Democrats had been in control of 
this Congress for this now the eighth 
consecutive year, there was considerable 
applause on the Democrat side. If they 
mean by that to indicate that they are 
the spenders, that they will continually 
force up the spending of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, then as far as I am concerned 
they can have it. 


I yield 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let us take just a brief 
look at the facts of the situation in- 
volving our public debt. 

Mr, Chairman, it is projected that on 
June 30 of this year our debt will ap- 
proximate 297 billions of dollars. On 
the basis of a balanced budget for fiscal 
year 1963, by the time December 15 rolls 
around, we will have spent, doing noth- 
ing more than approving the budget 
requests, $38 billion. We will have 
taken in cash under our tax system 
just under $27 billion. The facts are, 
Mr. Chairman, that we will have in- 
curred a deficit at that time of $11 bil- 
lion. That $11 billion, added to $297 
billion, comes out at $308 billion. 

To do what the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes] is suggesting is to 
cut under the budget figure by $2 billion 
in the first 4 or 5 months of the coming 
fiscal year. He would have us reduce 
that rate of $38 billion to $36 billion. 
That $38 billion is divided between $20 
billion for defense and $18 billion for 
nondefense. $12 billion of that non- 
defense $18 billion is in firm contracts 
and commitments, such as interest on 
the public debt, veterans’ pensions, your 
salaries and the salaries of Supreme 
Court judges and other members of the 
judiciary and so on. There is about $6 
billion of it that might be reduced. I 
am told by the Bureau of the Budget 
that it would be impossible to take from 
that $6 billion all of the $2 billion, that 
it would be necessary, as our friend from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] pointed out earlier, 
that a part of that $2 billion be taken 
out of the defense appropriations which 
recently passed the House of Represent- 
atives by a vote of 388 to zero. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
this is the course of action that the 
House of Representatives wants to take 
as outlined in the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes]. Why? Because, at the end 
of the fiscal year, he comes back to the 
same $300 billion that the committee 
bill comes back to, the very same $300 
billion which is now the ceiling on the 
public debt. 

This bill that we have is predicated 
upon a balanced budget. It is not predi- 
cated upon an imbalance or a deficit. I 
said on yesterday that if there is a deficit, 
we will have to look at this matter again 
in the next calendar year. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] is 
not allowing even for the carrying out 
of a balanced budget, but a retrench- 
ment in the first 6 months of $2 billion 
under a balanced budget. 

Do not let anybody be kidded. I can 
assure you, on the basis of the best in- 
formation I have, that some of that is 
going to have to come out of the Defense 
Establishment. Perhaps it can, but the 
Committee on Appropriations has al- 
ready acted, the House has acted, and 
the House did not find a way to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, let me ask you this. 
I hear so much talk these days about 
the Congress of the United States retain- 
ing its responsibility and its authority. 
The one thing that is left that I know of 
in the hands of the Congress exclusively 
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is the authority to appropriate money 
and the authority to make the determi- 
nation of where cuts will be made within 
agencies. Do we want to abdicate that 
authority, or do we want to handle this 
matter of reducing budgets and expendi- 
tures in the way intended by the Con- 
stitution, namely: through the process of 
first the Appropriations Committees and 
the two Houses screening these matters, 
looking to find where reductions can be 
made, and not tell the President of the 
United States that, We cannot do it, but 
we are requiring you to do it.” 

I am certain that we do not want to 
follow that course of action. I urge that 
the substitute be defeated. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, during my 
20 years in the House I have generally 
voted against initiation of new programs 
or expansion of existing programs which 
would require such substantial expendi- 
tures of public funds that it seemed to 
me that the increased burden on the na- 
tional budget, especially if it involved 
deficit spending, outweighed the need for 
or the benefits from the increased ex- 
penditures. A lot of programs are 
desired and desirable that are not as es- 
sential to our national welfare and to 
our people, including the direct benefici- 
aries, as are our fiscal soundness and 
stability. 

I have believed that next to defeat in 
war, the worst thing that could happen 
to our country is weakening of our finan- 
cial position and of our currency. So, 
except when failure to appropriate more 
might endanger our national defense, I 
have felt the burden of proof is on the 
advocates of increased spending rather 
than on those who oppose it. It is so 
easy to increase the national debt—and 
so popular with so many; all one has to 
do is to vote aye. But the debt cannot 
be reduced by voting; that requires the 
paying and paying and paying of in- 
creased taxes. 

Yet when the Congress by majority 
vote has voted for an increased expend- 
iture, I have felt that the same concern 
for our fiscal soundness requires that I 
vote to make available the funds to pay 
for it, even though it means some in- 
crease in the national debt and I per- 
sonally have voted against the expendi- 
ture. To have Uncle Sam's checks 
bouncing would be even more damaging 
to the soundness of our currency than 
increase in the debt. 

But there must be a limit somewhere, 
Mr. Chairman. The President’s 1963 
budget called for spending of about $11.5 
billion over the current year's budget re- 
quest. Only $3.7 billion of that is for 
defense expenditures; $8.8 billion is for 
nondefense expenditures. I cannot be- 
lieve the latter is justifiable when it 
would require an increase in our national 
debt from $300 billion to $308 billion. I 
have not once voted to reduce spending 
considered necessary for our national 
defense—but I have voted and am pre- 
pared to vote for reduction of the Presi- 
dent's requests for nondefense spending 
that would require an increase of $8 bil- 
lion in the national debt. 

I know many oppose any increase in 
the debt limit. But the Congress has 
already voted some of the increased 
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spending. I think we must, if we are to 
be responsible, vote to increase the limit 
to take care of the amounts that have 
been or must be voted in the remainder 
of this Congress. 

I applaud the reasonableness of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
in proposing a substitute increase of $6 
billion in the debt limit. The adminis- 
tration can live within that, either by 
reducing requests for nondefense items 
that, however needed or desirable, are 
not absolutely necessary; or by cutting 
down existing programs that are less 
essential to our survival than is fiscal 
soundness. I hope the Byrnes substi- 
tute prevails. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must add that 
if the majority of the House rejects the 
substitute, I shall feel compelled in all 
good conscience to vote for the $308 mil- 
lion limit rather than to kill the bill 
and have the debt limit drop back, as it 
would, to $285 billion with dangers that 
would result to programs that genuinely 
are essential. 

Again, let me say that if the House 
votes expenditures, I believe we must 
vote to make the necessary funds avail- 
able, either by additional revenue meas- 
ures, or by increased borrowing. To do 
less would seem to me to be as fiscally 
irresponsible as it is to vote for nonde- 
fense expenditures that we do not have 
the funds to pay for. I do not like either 
alternative; but to pay our bills even 
with borrowed money is less dangerous 
than not to pay them and grievously 
damage our Nation's credit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The question was taken, and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Byrnes of 
Wisconsin and Mr. MILLS. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 118, noes 
201. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, JENNINGS, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 11990) to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit 
set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, pursuant to House 
Resolution 685, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 
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The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman is opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin moves to recom- 
mit the bill, H.R. 11990, to the Committee 
on Ways and Means with instructions to 
report the same back to the House forth- 
with with an amendment striking out all 
after the enacting clause and inserting in 
lieu thereof the text of H.R. 12026. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 145, nays 258, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 33, as follows: 


[Roll No, 110] 
YEAS—145 

Adair Fulton Morse 
Alger Glenn Mosher 
Andersen, Goodell Nelsen 

Minn. Griffin Norblad 
Arends Gubser Nygaard 
Ashbrook Haley O Konski 
Auchincloss Osmers 
Avery Halleck Ostertag 
Ayres Halpern Pelly 
Baker Harrison, Wyo. Pirnie 
Baldwin Harsha Poff 
Bass, N.H Harvey, Ind Quie 
Bates Harvey, Mich. Ray 
Battin Hiestand 
Beermann Hoe Reifel 
Belcher Hoffman, III Rhodes, Ariz: 

ell losmer Riehlman 
Bennett, Mich. Jensen Robison 

e: udd Roudebush 
Betts Kearns Ro 
Bolton Keith St. George 

Knox Schadeberg 

Bray Kunkel Schenck 
Broomfield Kyl Schneebeli 

royhill Schweiker 
B Langen Schwengel 
Byrnes, Wis. Latta Scranton 

Lindsay Seely-Brown 
Cederberg Lipscomb Short 
Chenoweth McCulloch Shriver 
Chiperfield McDonough Sibal 
Church McVey Springer 
Collier MacGregor Stafford 
Conte Mailliard Steed 
Corbett Martin, Mass. Taber 
Cramer Martin, Nebr. Teague, Calif. 
Cunningham Thomson, Wis. 
Curtin Mathias Tollefson 
Curtis, Mo. May Tupper 
Dague Meader Van Pelt 
Derwinski Merrow Van Zandt 
Dominick Michel Wallhauser 
Durno Miller, N.Y. Weaver 
Dwyer Milliken Westland 
Ellsworth Minshall Whalley 
Feighan Moeller Widnall 
Findley Moore Wilson, Calif. 
Ford Moorehead, Wilson, Ind. 
Frelinghuysen Ohio Younger 
NAYS—258 

Abbitt Beckworth Burleson 
Addabbo Bennett, Fla Byrne, Pa 
Addonizio Blatnik Cannon 
Albert Boggs Carey 
Alexander Boland Casey 
Anderson, III. Bolling Chelf 
Andrews Bonner Clancy 
Anfuso Brademas Clark 
Ashley Coad 
Aspinall Brewster Cohelan 

alley Bromwell k 
Baring Brooks, Tex, Cooley 
Barrett Brown Corman 
Barry Buckley Daddario 
Bass, Tenn Burke, Ky. Daniels 
Becker Burke, Mass. 
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Davis, Johnson, Calif. Purcell 
James C. Johnson, Md. Rains 
Davis, John W. Johnson, Wis. Randall 
Dawson Jonas Reuss 
Delaney Jones, Ala Rhodes, Pa. 
Denton Jones, Mo, Rivers, Alaska 
Devine arsten Rivers, S.C. 
Diggs K Roberts, Ala 
Dingell Kastenmeler Roberts, Tex. 
Dole Kee Rodino 
Donohue Kelly Rogers, Colo. 
rn Kilgore Rogers, Fla 
Dowdy King, Calif. Rogers, Tex 
g King, Rooney 
Doyle King, Utah Roosevelt 
Dulski Kirwan Rosenthal 
Edmondson Kitchin Rostenkowski 
Elliott Kluczynski Roush 
Everett Kornegay Rutherford 
Evins Lan Ryan, Mich. 
Fallon Lane Ryan, N.Y. 
Farbstein Lankford St. Germain 
Fascell Lennon Santangelo 
Finnegan Saylor 
isher Libonati Scott 
Flynt Selden 
Fogarty McDowell Shelley 
Forrester McFall Sheppard 
Fountain McSween Shipley 
Frazier Macdonald Sikes 
Friedel Mack Siler 
Gallagher Madden Sisk 
Garland Magnuson Slack 
Garmatz Mahon Smith, Calif. 
ary Marshall Smith, Iowa 
Gathings Matthews Smith, Miss. 
Gavin Miller, Clem Smith, Va. 
Giaimo Miller, Spence 
Gilbert George P. Staggers 
Gonzalez 18 Stephens 
Goodling Monagan Stratton 
Granahan Montoya Sullivan 
Grant Moorhead, Pa. Taylor 
Gray Morgan Teague, Tex. 
Green, Oreg. Morris Thomas 
Green, Pa. Morrison Thompson, N.J. 
Griffiths Moss Thompson, Tex. 
Gross Multer Thornberry 
Hagan, Ga. Murphy Toll 
Hagen, Calif. Murray Trimble 
Hansen Natcher Tuck 
Harding Nedzi Udall, Morris K. 
ly Nix Uliman 
Harris O'Brien, III. Utt 
Harrison, Va. O'Brien, N.Y Vanik 
Hays O'Hara, III Vinson 
Healey O'Hara, Mich. Waggonner 
Hébert Olsen Walter 
Hechler O'Neill Watts 
Hemphill Passman Wharton 
Henderson Patman Whitener 
Herlong Perkins Whitten 
Holland Peterson Wickersham 
Huddleston Pfost Williams 
Hull Philbin Willis 
Ichord, Mo. Pike Winstead 
Inouye Pilcher Wright 
Jarman Pillion Yates 
Jennings Poage Young 
Joelson Price Zablocki 
Johansen Pucinski Zelenko 
ANSWERED “PRESENT” —. 
Derounian 
NOT VOTING—33 
Abernethy Dooley McMillan 
Alford Fenton Moulder 
Ashmore Fino Norrell 
Blitch Flood Powell 
Boykin Hoffman, Mich. Riley 
Celler Holifield Saund 
Chamberlain Horan Scherer 
Colmer Keogh Stubblefield 
Curtis, Mass Kilburn Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn. Kowalski Wels 
Den Melntire 
So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Derounian for, with Mr. Keogh 
against. 


Mr. Fenton for, with Mr. Holifield against. 

Mr. McIntire for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Stubblefield 
against. 

Mr. Chamberlain for, 
against. 

Mr. Horan for, with Mr. Saund against. 

Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Abernethy against. 


with Mrs. Riley 
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Mr. Dooley for with Mr. Davis of Tennessee 
against. 

Mr. Scherer for, with Mr. Flood against. 

Mrs. Weis for, with Mr. Powell against. 


Until further notice: 


Mrs. Norrell with Mr. Hoffman ct 
Michigan. 

Mr. Kowalski with Mr. Curtis of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. ASHLEY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 


Mr. VAN ZANDT changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Krochl. Were he 
present he would have voted “nay.” I 
voted “yea.” Therefore, I withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 211, nays 192, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 33, as follows: 


[Roll No. 111] 
YEAS—211 

Abbitt Gilbert Miller, 
Addabbo Gonzalez George P. 
Addonizio Granahan Mills 
Albert Grant Monagan 
Anfuso Gray Montoya 
Ashley Green, Oreg Moorhead, Pa. 
Aspinall Green, Pa Morgan 
Avery Morris 
Bailey Hagen, Calif Morrison 
Barrett ansen Moss 
Bass, Tenn, Harding Multer 
Bennett, Fla. Hardy Murphy 
Blatnik Harris Murray 
Boggs Harrison, Va. Natcher 
Boland Hays Nedzi 
Bolling Healey Nix 
Bonner Hébert O’Brien, III. 
Brademas Hechler O'Brien, N.Y. 
Breeding Hemphill O'Hara, III. 
Brewster Henderson O'Hara, Mich. 
Brooks, Tex. Herlong Olsen 
Buckley Holland O'Neill 
Burke, Ky. Huddleston ers 
Burke, Mass. Hull Patman 
Byrne, Pa. Inouye Perkins 
Cahill Jarman Peterson 
Carey Jennings Pfost 
Chelf Joelson Philbin 
Clark Johnson, Calif. Pilcher 
Coad Johnson, Md. Poage 
Cohelan Johnson, Wis. Price 
Cook Jones, Ala. Pucinski 
Cooley Juda Purcell 
Corbett Karsten Rains 
Corman Karth Randall 
Daddario Kastenmeier Reuss 
Daniels Kee Rhodes, Pa. 
Davis, John W. Kelly Rivers, Alaska 
Dawson King, Calif Rivers, S.C. 
Delaney King, Utah Roberts, Ala 
Denton Kirwan Roberts, Tex. 
Diggs Kluczynski Rodino 
Dingell Kornegay Rogers, Colo. 
Donohue Landrum Rogers, Tex. 
Downing Lane Rooney 
Doyle Lankford Roosevelt 
Dulski Lesinski Rosenthal 
Edmondson Libonati Rostenkowski 
Elliott Lindsay Roush 
Everett Loser Ryan, Mich 
Evins McDowell Ryan, N.Y, 
Fallon Fall St. Germain 
Farbstein Mesween Santangelo 
Fascell Macdonald Selden 
Finnegan Mack Shelley 
Flynt Madden Sheppard 
Fogarty Magnuson Shipley 
Frazier Mahon Sikes 
Frelinghuysen Marshall Sisk 
Friedel Martin, Mass. Slack 
Gallagher Matthews Smith, Iowa 
Garmatz Merrow Smith, Miss. 
Giaimo Miller, Clem Spence 


Staggers Thornberry Watts 
Steed Toll Wickersham 
Stratton Trimble Willis 
Sullivan Udall, Morris K. Yates 
Teague, Tex. Ulman Young 
Thomas Vanik Zablocki 
Thompson, N.J. Vinson Zelenko 
Thompson, Tex. Walter 
NAYS—192 
Adair Forrester Norblad 
Alexander Fountain Nygaard 
Alger Fulton O’Konski 
Andersen, Garland Ostertag 
Minn. ary an 
Anderson, III. Gathings Pelly 
drews Gavin Pike 
Arends Glenn Pillion 
Ashbrook Goodell Pirnie 
Auchincloss Goodling Poft 
Ayres Tiffin Quie 
Baker Gross Ray 
Baldwin Gubser Reece 
Baring Hagan, Ga Reifel 
Barry Haley Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bass, N.H Riehlman 
Bates Halleck Robison 
Battin Halpern Rogers, Fla. 
Becker Harrison, Wyo. Roudebush 
Beckworth Harsha Rousselot 
rmann Harvey, Ind Rutherford 
Belcher Harvey, Mich. St. George 
Bell Hiestand Saylor 
Bennett, Mich. Hoeven Schadeberg 
Berry Hoffman, III. Schenck 
Betts Hosmer Schneebeli 
Bolton Ichord, Mo. Schweiker 
Bow Jensen Schwengel 
Bray Johansen Scott 
Bromwell Jonas Scranton 
Broomfield Jones, Mo. Seely-Brown 
rown Kearns Short 
Broyhill Keith Shriver 
Bruce Kilgore Sibal 
Burleson King, N.Y. Siler 
Byrnes, Wis. Kitchin Smith, Calif. 
Cannon Knox Smith, Va. 
y Kunkel Springer 
Cederberg Kyl Stafford 
Chenoweth Laird Stephens 
Chiperfield Langen Taber 
urch Latta Taylor 
Clancy Lennon Teague, Calif. 
Collier Lipscomb Thompson, Wis. 
Conte McCulloch Tollefson 
Cramer McDonough Tuck 
Cunningham McVey Tupper 
Curtin MacGregor Utt 
Curtis, Mo. Mailliard Van Pelt 
Dague Martin, Nebr, Van Zandt 
Davis, Mason Waggonner 
James C, Mathias Wallhauser 
Derwinski May Weaver 
Deyine Meader Westland 
le Michel Whalley 
Dominick Miller, N.Y. Wharton 
Milliken Whitener 
Dowdy Minshall Whitten 
Durno Moeller Widnall 
Dwyer Moore Williams 
Ellsworth Moorehead, Wilson, Calif 
Feighan Ohio Wilson, Ind 
Findley Morse Winstead 
Fisher Mosher Wright 
Ford Nelsen Younger 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 
Derounian 
NOT VOTING—33 
Abernethy Dooley MeMillan 
Alford Fenton Moulder 
Ashmore Fino Norrell 
Blitch Flood Powell 
Boykin Hoffman, Mich. Riley 
Celler Holifield Saund 
Chamberlain Horan Scherer 
Colmer Keogh Stubblefield 
Davis, Tenn. Kilburn Thompson, La. 
3 . Kowalski Weis 
Dent McIntire 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Derounian against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. Saund for, with Mr. Ashmore against. 

Mr. Stubblefield for, with Mr. Alford 
against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
Abernethy against. 
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Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Colmer against, 

Mrs. Norrell for, with Mr. Fenton against. 

Mr. Kowalski for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Chamberlain 
against. 

Mrs. Riley for, with Mr, McIntire against. 

Mr. Flood for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Dooley for, with Mr. Horan against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. McMillan with Mrs. Weis. 

Mr. Moulder of Missouri with Mr. Scherer. 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Curtis of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Krocu]. If he were pres- 
ent, he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


TO AMEND THE FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961, AS AMENDED, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. O'NEILL, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 689, Rept. No. 1823), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (HR. 
11921) to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against section 253 of said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed five hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. After the 
Passage of the bill H.R. 11921, it shall be 
in order in the House to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill S. 2996 and to move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of said Senate bill and to insert in lieu 
thereof the provisions contained in H.R. 
11921 as passed by the House. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 

on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
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may have until midnight tomorrow to 
file a report on the bill S. 1658. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of inquiring 
of the majority leader as to the program 
for the balance of today and the balance 
of the week, if the gentleman can in- 
form us at this time. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield 

Mr, HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. As previously an- 
nounced, we plan to begin the consid- 
eration immediately of H.R. 11677, the 
equal pay bill. If this bill is passed to- 
day, that will finish the legislative busi- 
ness for the week. But the House will 
be in session tomorrow. 

Mr. HALLECK. Could I ask the ma- 
jority leader as to what the business to- 
morrow will be? 

Mr. ALBERT. We have certain legis- 
lation that one of the committee chair- 
men desires to introduce, for one thing. 

Mr. HALLECK. I see. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I will advise the gentle- 
man from Indiana that if this bill is 
finished there will be no legislative busi- 
ness tomorrow. 

Mr. HALLECK. Permit me to ask one 
further question: 

If the bill that is now proposed to be 
called up is not finished today, would it 
be the majority leader’s view that it 
would continue tomorrow, and the vote 
would come tomorrow? 

Mr.ALBERT. That would be my view. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. I would like to make in- 
quiry as to whether or not the session is 
being held tomorrow for the purpose of 
having the Rules Committee meet to 
consider the so-called Sugar Act legisla- 
tion extension? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am not prepared to 
advise the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN. Well, I understand that 
the committee will not report that bill 
before 2 o’clock tomorrow, and there will 
be no report printed; that it is rather, 
in my opinion, unfair to ask the Rules 
Committee to pass judgment on legisla- 
tion of this importance without having 
a printed report. 

Mr. ALBERT. The majority leader 
is unable to advise the gentleman. If 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture is here, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Coorey], might be 
able to do so. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentle- 


man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say that we have agreed on the 
sugar bill. We have to go through the 
formality of approving it. I have been 
assured that I will have the bill ready 
by noon tomorrow. The report will also 
be ready by noon tomorrow. If we have 
a report filed, we will have it available. 
Otherwise, we will have a report for the 
Rules Committee, at least, tomorrow. 
There is no controversy about the bill. 
It seems to be in agreement. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the gentleman’s 
committee report the bill by noon to- 
morrow? 

Mr. COOLEY. By 12:30, as soon as I 
can introduce it, at 12:15, and it will be 
reported by 12:30. 

Iam calling a meeting at 12:15 for the 
purpose of reporting the bill. I am sure 
the gentleman’s colleagues on that side 
of the aisle will tell him that the bill will 
be reported tomorrow. 

Mr. BROWN. While the bill has not 
yet been approved by the gentleman’s 
committee, the report has been pre- 
pared? 

Mr. COOLEY. It has been tentatively 
approved. The report is being prepared. 
The bill is being prepared and it will all 
be ready by 12:30 tomorrow. The Com- 
mittee on Rules could meet at 1:30 or 2 
o'clock and have a rule. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if I may 
reclaim the floor, I might say to the 
gentleman that my information is, I am 
informed by some members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on our side, that 
the matter is not in complete agreement 
in the Committee on Agriculture; and, 
as a matter of fact, very likely minority 
views will be offered if there is time to 
prepare them. 

Mr. COOLEY. There was a motion 
made to recommit the bill. It was con- 
sidered and rejected. 

This bill is important, because we are 
working against time. The program ex- 
pires on June 30. If we do not pass this 
bill by Monday or Tuesday it is obvious 
that the bill will not go to the White 
House before June 30. I do not know of 
any real opposition to the bill. There 
may be some; I am sure there must be 
some, but we shall ask only for 1 hour 
on the rule and 2 hours on the bill. The 
bill is important; it is urgent that we 
pass it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say to the gentleman, he has indicated 
he is going to have a meeting of his com- 
mittee tomorrow. The House will meet 
at 12 o’clock. The committee will report 
the bill out after 12 o’clock. I do not 
know whether the gentleman has re- 
ceived permission for his committee to 
sit during the session of the House 
tomorrow. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; but we assume 
that nobody will object to it, in view of 
the importance of the legislation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I want to say 
to the gentleman that I do object to the 
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bill that was tentatively agreed to I as- 
sume by a majority of the committee. 
I offered a substitute today. There was 
some basic disagreement whether the 
Congress should set a quota for every 
country in the world, or whether we 
should work out a broad policy and let 
the legislation be handled by the Execu- 
tive. I feel very strongly on that. I 
hope to offer minority views in the re- 
port; I hope to have the time to do that. 
I might also add that my colleagues 
share my views on this matter and in- 
tend to join me. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, certain- 
ly the gentleman can have his minority 
views prepared as quickly as we can have 
our views prepared. My only interest in 
this bill is this. We want to pass it out 
of this House and send it over to the 
Senate in the hope that we can get it to 
the White House before the deadline, 
June 30. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say that I have not been too critical of 
the fact that we have been grinding along 
here week after week accomplishing very, 
very little. As a matter of fact, I have 
expressed the view that possibly if some 
of these things that have been proposed 
are not adopted by this Congress the 
country would be better off for it. All I 
can say is, without undertaking to be 
critical of the gentleman or his com- 
mittee, that I just cannot see why pro- 
posals like this are allowed to run right 
down to this kind of a deadline, because 
everybody on the gentleman’s committee 
and all of us know that it is something 
that has to be done. Why it cannot be 
accomplished in a reasonable time, I do 
not know. Obviously, if a unanimous- 
consent request were made to adjourn 
over tomorrow and it was objected to, 
we will be in session tomorrow and un- 
der the rules of the House whatever is 
permitted to be done by the gentleman’s 
committee, of course, can be done. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain the gentleman knows that this bill 
is not important to my State, but it is 
important to the sugar industry of 
America. If the bill is not enacted be- 
fore June 30 we will have chaos in the 
sugar markets of America. Many of our 
friends and his friends will face bank- 
ruptcy, as they all have told us. The 
Judge has indicated his willingness to 
cooperate with us to expedite the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to the gentleman that if they had 
spent a little more time on the sugar 
bill on which we have to do something, 
instead of on the bill that I understand 
we are going to have next week, which I 
think is the worst monstrosity I ever 
saw, we probably would be better off. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is not a monstros- 
ity, it is a bill that was very carefully 
considered. Certainly the sugar bill is 
not a monstrosity. 

Mr. HALLECK. Obviously, I was not 
referring to the sugar bill. I have 
taken the trouble to find out something 
about the general agricultural bill that 
the gentleman’s committee has reported. 
All I can say is I hope we can defeat it. 

Mr. COOLEY. I hope it will not be 
defeated. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I want to call 
the attention of the House to one thing. 
That is a procedure that is repeated 
every year with regard to the sugar bill. 
I want to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture if it is not his in- 
tention to ask for a closed rule. 

Mr.COOLEY. Absolutely. We always 
have had it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is the 
point. The Members of the Congress of 
the United States time and time again 
have been denied the right to bring the 
facts about the sugar business to the 
people of the United States of America. 
I think it is an imposition on the farm- 
ers of this country, and I think it is time 
the Members of this House took charge 
of this situation and let it be openly de- 
bated on the floor of this House. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this discussion about when the sugar bill 
will come to the floor has involved to 
some extent the Committee on Rules. I 
want to cooperate with the gentleman 
from North Carolina because everybody 
here knows he is in the midst of a lot 
of trouble and some of us are not doing 
anything to relieve his troubles. 

I would like, as far as I can, con- 
sistently with the rules of my committee, 
to assist him in getting this bill promptly 
to the floor. It has to be done. But I 
hope he will not ask me to call a meet- 
ing of that committee to consider a bill 
when the committee will not have the 
report on the bill ready. I do not think 
it is good procedure. I do not recall that 
we have ever done it. I will stay here 
Saturday night to cooperate with him 
and get his bill out. I will even call a 
meeting of the Rules Committee, if I 
can get a quorum there, but please do not 
ask me to violate all the rules before 
there is a report showing why there 
should be a rule granted. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Unless we can expedite 
the sugar bill it will come behind the 
farm bill, which comes on next Tuesday 
and probably will end next Thursday. 
The sugar bill will go over to the follow- 
ing week, and we never will meet the 
deadline. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Iam glad and 
willing to cooperate with the gentleman 
in every way I possibly can, but do not 
ask me to violate the rules of the House. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would not ask you to 
violate the rules, I just ask you to ex- 
pedite the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Get the re- 
port in and I will call a meeting of the 
committee. 
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COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture have until midnight to- 
morrow night to file a report, including 
minority views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. QUIE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina if the majority 
views will be ready before midnight to- 
morrow night? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think this will be 
ready before midnight tonight. I have 
everybody working on the bill. We want 
to file a report. If they stay here long 
enough, we will do it tonight. We will 
do it by tomorrow afternoon, I am sure. 

Mr. QUIE. Will the bill be ready to- 
morrow? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I will introduce 
the bill, we will have a meeting and re- 
port the bill out, and have a meeting of 
the Rules Committee as soon as we can 
get it. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to be able to present my minority views 
and my colleagues would also. I do not 
see how we are going to be able to get 
that done by midnight tomorrow night 
to have this ready when the bill has not 
been written up yet. 

Mr. COOLEY. The bill has already 
been prepared. We have had a com- 
mittee draft and we have been working 
on it for days. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Agriculture may 
meet tomorrow during the session of 
the House in order to expedite the con- 
sideration of this bill, that is, while the 
House is engaged in general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture may meet during general debate 
tomorrow? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object. What is the gentle- 
man from North Carolina asking unani- 
mous consent to do? He has just 
thrown in another subject here. 

Mr. COOLEY. My purpose is to have 
formal action on the sugar bill immedi- 
ately after the House convenes tomor- 
row. Then we can expedite considera- 
tion of the bill. If somebody wants to 
defeat the bill, they can object to this. 
Then we would have to go over for about 
10 days and we would end up on June 
30 with no sugar legislation at all. 

Mr.GROSS. How about asking for an 
open rule instead of a gag rule? 

Mr. COOLEY. We cannot do that. 
We could not possibly do that. We have 
made allotments in this bill which are 
quite large in number, and when you 
start juggling these figures, you get into 
all sorts of difficulties. I remind my 
colleague that this is a tax bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this, Where has this bill been since 
last January. You knew you had this 
to take care of. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me tell you what 
our attitude has been. All through the 
last session, and my Republican col- 
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leagues will agree, I begged the admin- 
istration to give me some recommenda- 
tions, I received no recommendations. 
We went on for months during this ses- 
sion and still there were no recom- 
mendations. Finally, in desperation 
and to avoid the very criticism that we 
are now being subjected to, I started 
hearings without any recommendations. 
When I announced the hearings were 
going to be held, then we received recom- 
mendations. Those recommendations 
were rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. And so the responsi- 
bility for the present status of this bill 
and the necessity for a gag rule in part, 
at least, is due to the administration? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, no. This bill has 
always been considered under a closed 
rule. I do not know why it was referred 
to my committee, but it has been there 
for 28 years. This is a tax bill. When 
it goes to the other body, it goes to the 
Finance Committee and not to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina has two unanimous con- 
sent requests pending. The Chair will 
put the second request before the House 
at this time since the action of the 
House on the first request would depend 
upon the action taken on the second 
request. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLry] that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture might sit during the session of the 
House tomorrow, and while the House 
is engaged in general debate. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Coo.tey] that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture may have until 
midnight tomorrow night to file a report, 
including minority views? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I plan to ob- 
ject to this request because this does not 
give me time to prepare my minority 
views and for the further reason that 
there is ample time to bring this up 
before the Committee on Rules on Mon- 
day. For that reason, I object. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman reserve the right to object 
for one moment? We will put at your 
disposal at least half of the members 
of our staff to help you write your mi- 
nority report. This is a desperate situ- 
ation. The gentleman is taking a po- 
sition that is going to delay action on 
this for about 10 days. I wish the gen- 
tleman would confer with the ranking 
member on his side to see whether or 
not the gentleman from Minnesota wants 
to delay this bill and pass the deadline. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the gentleman’s request. When the 
House meets tomorrow, if it is possible 
with the help of the staff to get the mi- 
nority views together, then I would not 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, then I 
will renew my request tomorrow at about 
12:30 o’clock p.m, 
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REGULATION OF IMPORTS OF 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
AND PRODUCTS 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 10788) to amend section 204 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 1817) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10788) to amend section 204 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956, having met after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2 and 3. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same, 

Haroip D. COOLEY, 

W. R. POAGE, 

E. C. GATHINGS, 

CHARLES B. HOEVEN, 

CLIFFORD G. MCINTIRE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
KARL E. MUNDT, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 10788), to amend 
section 204 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The Senate made three amendments to the 
House bill. The committee of conference has 
agreed to recommend that the Senate re- 
cede from its amendments Nos. 2 and 3 and 
that the House recede from its disagreement 
to Senate amendment No. 1. 

Amendment No. 1 is purely technical and 
simply corrects a typographical error that 
occurred when the bill as reported by the 
House Committee on Agriculture was 
printed. The amendment corrects the word 
“article” to read “articles,” 

Senate amendment No. 2 would have di- 
rected the President to negotiate agreements 
with foreign nations limiting the export to 
the United States of beef and beef products, 
pork and pork products, fresh and frozen 
lamb, poultry and poultry products, dairy 
products, and timber and timber products, 
when in his judgment such imports seriously 
affect domestic producers. While the only 
agreement which has been negotiated to 
date under section 204 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 deals with cotton textiles, sec- 
tion 204 is applicable to all agricultural com- 
modities and products manufactured there- 
from. Senate amendment No. 2 gave the 
President no additional authority with re- 
spect to the named commodities, nor did it 
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require him to take any action with respect 
to those commodities unless, in his judg- 
ment, imports of such commodities were 
seriously affecting domestic producers. 
Members of both Houses on the committee 
of conference recognize there are other com- 
modities in addition to cotton textiles that 
are being seriously affected through exces- 
sive imports, and believe the President should 
in such cases take action under section 204. 
He has full authority to do so, and the obli- 
gation to take whatever action is necessary. 
While the conferees did not want to inter- 
fere in any way with the textile negotiations 
conducted under section 204, and conse- 
quently deleted the language inserted by 
Senate amendment No. 2, the conferees em- 
phasize the desirability of the steps recom- 
mended in that amendment and urge the 
President to initiate negotiations with for- 
eign countries limiting the export of those 
agricultural commodities which are suffering 
serious effects from import competition. 
Senate amendment No. 3 provided that 

action taken under the bill should be con- 
sistent with trade agreement acts policy. 
This would appear to create an indefinite 
rule and its effects could not be foreseen. 
The committee of conference therefore rec- 
ommended that the Senate recede from this 
amendment. 

HaROTL D D. COOLEY, 

W. R. POAGE, 

E. C. GATHINGS, 

CHARLES B. HOEVEN, 

CLIFFORD G. MCINTIRE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REGULATION OF IMPORTS AND 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
AND PRODUCTS 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 493) to correct an error in spelling 
in the enrollment of the bill (H.R. 10788). 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H.R. 10788) to amend sec- 
tion 204 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the 
Clerk of the House is authorized and directed 
to make the following correction: In line 12, 
on page 1, strike out “agreements” and in- 
sert agreement“. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EQUAL PAY ACT OF 1962 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 677 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11677) to prohibit discrimination on account 
of sex in the payment of wages by certain 
employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce and to 
provide for the restitution of wages lost by 
employees by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion. After general debate, which shall be 
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confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes of my time to the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. Sr. GEORGE], and 
in the meantime I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 677 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
11677, a bill to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by certain employers engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce and to provide for the res- 
titution of wages lost by employees by 
reason of any such discrimination. The 
resolution provides for an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate. 

The objective sought by H.R. 11677 
is wage justice for working men and 
women. 

The legislation prohibits an employer 
having employees engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for com- 
merce from discriminating between his 
employees by paying lower wages to one 
sex than he pays to the other sex for 
substantially the same job. “Work of 
comparable character on jobs the per- 
formance of which requires comparable 
skill” must be paid for on an equal non- 
discriminatory basis. Payment of differ- 
ent rates is permitted, however, pursuant 
to nondiscriminatory seniority or merit 
increase systems or, again, where such 
differential is based upon a bona fide job 
classification program. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 677. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr Speaker, I make 
a point of order a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
insist on his point of order? 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the distinguished Speaker, should we 
meet in the morning at 11 o'clock? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no 
control over that, of course. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my point of order. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 677 
makes in order the consideration of the 
bill H.R. 11677 to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by certain employers engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce, and to provide for the 
restitution of wages lost by employees by 
reason of any such discrimination. 

Mr. Speaker, I am reasonably sure—as 
sure as one can be of anything in this 
House—that there is no objection to this 
legislation. I do not see how anyone 
would dare be against it. It would be 
like being against motherhood. So I 
have no qualms about the passage of the 
legislation. 
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But I would like to point out one thing 
to the House. They have heard me 
speak on this subject very often, and with 
very little effect, and I have no doubt 
this will be the same this afternoon. 
This is merely a bite at the cherry. You 
are going to go on having bills of this 
kind on different types of discrimination 
until you finally decide in your wisdom 
to allow the States to pass an equal rights 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Now, that could have been done many 
years ago. It could be done at any time, 
but there is a committee that happens 
to stand in the way of this legislation, 
that is blocking its submission to the 
House. I bring that up because the Com- 
mittee on Rules is very often to blame 
for these things, but there are other 
committees that do the same, and in 
this case the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has held up the equal rights amend- 
ments for at least 15 or 20 years now. 

Now, the reason I bring this point up, 
Mr. Speaker, is that the people who op- 
pose the amendments say there is no 
discrimination at all on account of sex, 
yet here we come today with a bill that 
points out very clearly that there is. 
This is not the only discrimination. 
There are other discriminations through- 
out the country. However, as I stated at 
the beginning of my remarks, this is a 
step in the right direction; this is some- 
thing that at least we can all go out for 
and that we can all vote for, and I cer- 
tainly hope that without too much ado 
this legislation will be passed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Iam very happy 
to yield to my friend from Iowa, with 
pleasure, always. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentle- 
woman. Does the gentlewoman know 
how many amendments there are to this 
bill and how late it is proposed to go in 
this session on this bill? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I will say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that I know of two 
amendments. Now, there may be more, 
but I do know of two or three, and I 
think there will be a little discussion on 
those. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand there are a 
number of amendments, many more than 
two amendments, to this bill. Is it pro- 
posed to adopt the rule tonight, or what 
is proposed to be done? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Oh, the gentle- 
man is attributing a great deal of power 
to me that I do not have. I have not 
the faintest idea. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I would like to advise 
that it is the hope of the leadership that 
we will proceed to the adoption of the 
rule and then discontinue legislative 
business until tomorrow. 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in hearty support of H.R. 11677, 
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the Equal Pay Act of 1962. This bill 
seeks to achieve the meritorious purpose 
of prohibiting discrimination on ac- 
count of sex in payment of wages in 
those companies engaged in interstate 
commerce and with foreign nations and 
employing more than 25 employees. I 
think this legislation, however, is the 
first step toward the establishment of 
those equal rights for women for which 
I have long fought in the Congress and 
which I believe to have been proved so 
merited as to justify early action. It 
is my hope, indeed, that the passage of 
this bill, as a first step, will help, not 
hinder favorable consideration of other 
pending legislation on this important 
subject. 

It may once have been true Mr. 
Speaker, as is so frequently stated by 
the masculine segment of our popula- 
tion, that women worked largely to 
achieve extra money or what in earlier 
days was known as pin money. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
is not in order. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Even if that fact had 
once been true, the situation in 1962 
has become strikingly different. The 24 
million women in the labor force in this 
country, now by large majority work be- 
cause it is necessary for them to work to 
contribute to essential living expenses. 
To them equal pay for equal work is not 
a slogan; it is a matter of necessity; it 
is a matter of justice. 

This fact has been recognized in 22 
States which already have equal pay 
laws, although, admittedly, in some in- 
stances, such laws are at present inef- 
fective. 

Again expressing the hope that this 
legislation will prove a stimulant rather 
than a deterrent to consideration and 
passage of other legislation giving wom- 
en the equality that they deserve, I 
would respectfully urge that the rule be 
passed and that the House pass H.R. 
11677 overwhelmingly. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, CHURCH. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. As I understood the 
statement of the gentlewoman, the gen- 
tlewoman indicated that the bill was 
limited to employers engaged in inter- 
state commerce. But as I read the bill— 
and this is an amendment here—com- 
merce applies to any person who is doing 
business within a State. Does not the 
gentlewoman agree? 

Mrs. CHURCH. It is my understand- 
ing that the bill applies only to com- 
merce among the several States and 
with foreign nations, as stated in section 
2(b). 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly, as the distinguished gentlewomen 
who have preceded me say, none, and 
certainly I would not, want to support 
any move that would discriminate 
against women in employment having 
equal pay for equal work. I believe, how- 
ever, that women and some others, per- 
haps, in their enthusiasm to get this 
through legislation may be becoming the 
victims of a bill that is something other 
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than what this bill purports to be. This 
is a bill disguised in a lot of sweet- 
scented kimonos, with a lot of tricks 
and a lot of pitfalls in it that can wreak 
havoc with women in employment and 
can work untold harassment on the em- 
ployers of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to pose a few 
questions for the membership to think 
about in considering this bill before it 
reaches the stage of final passage, in the 
hope that it may be amended to be a 
little more directed at the point we have 
in mind. For example, the bill uses the 
term “equal pay for comparable work.” 
Now, I want to pose this question: The 
term “comparable” is not defined in the 
bill. What would the Secretary of the 
Department of Labor interpret this to 
mean? The Secretary of Labor is em- 
powered under this bill to define the 
term “comparable.” Does that mean 
that one with greater skills than 
another, although they are doing work 
that may be comparable, would be paid 
the same? Is it not better to have this 
term “comparable” more limited? Let 
us look at this: The fact is that the 
hardship under the bill would be fixed 
upon the blue-collar women where the 
Department of Labor could hold that all 
manufacturing jobs in a plant were com- 
parable, although the blue-collar women 
under industry practice are not able to 
service their machines or do heavy lift- 
ing, but do have certain privileges under 
State safety codes. 

By requiring the same rates for com- 
parable work, the inevitable result would 
be the discharge of blue-collar women 
and the hiring of additional men. Is 
this the intended result of the bill? As 
long as this word is there without limit- 
ing the discretion that is handed on a 
platter to the Secretary of Labor, it is 
inevitable that that is likely to be the 
result. Now, we come down to another 
section of the bill that bothers me about 
back wages. The bill requires not only 
the payment of back wages but I quote 
from it: 

An additional amount not to exceed the 
back wages found to be due. 


This smacks of punitive damages. 
Why? Is it necessary that when we 
find a person not complying with the new 
law, that we go in and punish him? Is 
it not enough just to see that he pays 
interest on the back wages and not 
double or sometimes treble? Another 
thing: The provisions of the bill shall be 
included in Walsh-Healey contracts. 
Why? The “employer” definition sets 
out general coverage applicable to all. 
Why single out Walsh-Healey contrac- 
tors for special provision? This is an- 
other very dangerous and, as it seems to 
me, punitive provision of the bill which, 
in my judgment, cannot do any good to 
women employees. 

The bill provides for blacklisting for 
“any person finally determined to have 
violated any of the provisions of this 
Act,” so as to prohibit the awarding of 
any contract by the U.S. Government. 

It does not say that it must be willful; 
it does not say that it must be contin- 
uous. Itjust says: 


Any person finally determined to have vio- 
lated any of the provisions of this Act. 
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What do you propose to do with this? 
Who is it you are after? What is it you 
are after? If you are seeking equal pay 
then why go back and dig up all of these 
technicalities and lay a lot of discre- 
tionary power in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Labor? 

The bill, by relieving employers of 
State law—and listen to this, you who 
are States righters, if there are any 
among you—the bill, by relieving em- 
ployers of State law, in effect, nullifies 
the act of 22 States in this field. Al- 
though the Secretary would be empow- 
ered to cede to a State agency jurisdic- 
tion, experience under Taft-Hartley 
shows this to be meaningless since no 
cessions in practice occur. 

I repeat that none seek to require 
women employed in industry and com- 
merce to work for wages less than those 
paid men. I hope that my daughter will 
make as much as or more, if her abili- 
ties will permit, than her brother. It 
would suit me fine if my wife made more 
money than I. But I do not want it to 
occur and I do not believe any responsi- 
ble women want it to occur under the 
provisions of a bill that sets up the Sec- 
retary of Labor as a czar to harass all 
of the employers of this country. Your 
country banks, your retailing institu- 
tions, your manufacturing establish- 
ments that employ women in the great 
majority, are going in the main to be the 
people who will get so angry with this 
thing until you ladies—I know they call 
you gentlewomen here, but I am going 
to call you ladies—will be the ones who 
will eventually be victimized by this bill 
under the terms it now carries. 

If some of these terms can be changed 
to clarify what we intend the Secretary 
of Labor to do then I think it may not be 
so dangerous. But under these terms you 
are not going to get what you are seek- 
ing. You are going to become the vic- 
tims of something that a Secretary of 
Labor or some organized force wants you 
to have rather than what you want. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentlewoman from Missouri 
(Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
indeed a great moment for those of us 
in the House of Representatives who have 
been sponsoring bills for many years to 
require equal pay according to the work 
performed, with no discrimination be- 
cause of sex. The fact that this bill 
comes before us today on a bipartisan 
basis, on the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, proves 
that while the wheels of Congress often 
grind slow, the results can be quite dra- 
matic. 

As the sponsor of H.R. 571 and of 
similar bills in preceding Congresses, I 
wholeheartedly endorse the Zelenko bill 
on which we are taking action today, 
H.R. 11677. It is a bill which has teeth in 
it to require compliance, but it is pri- 
marily a bill to lead and guide the way 
to the most effective kind of compli- 
ance, and that, of course, is voluntary 
compliance. 

The States will continue to have basic 
responsibility in this field—if they will 
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accept it. But the Congress has the ob- 
ligation to act for the protection in inter- 
state commerce of fair competition, de- 
cent labor standards, and plain, ordinary 
fairplay. This legislation is long over- 
due. 

A worker’s skill should determine his 
or her wage rate, not the sex of the in- 
dividual employee. Where men and 
women are doing similar work with 
similar abilities, their paychecks should 
be the same. The Federal Government 
is required to recognize this principle 
in civil service employment; many 
unions have succeeded in writing it into 
their contracts with private employers. 
But, throughout the country, many 
women workers are victimized—there is 
no other word for it—by outmoded con- 
cepts and customs which hold that a 
woman works at a job in order to occupy 
her time before marriage, or just to get 
away from home, and therefore can be 
paid less than a man for the work she 
does. 

Most women work because they must; 
others work because they have skills 
which our economy desperately needs. 
All of these workers are entitled to fair 
treatment, regardless of their reasons 
for being in the employment force. This 
legislation will help assure such fair 
treatment for most women employed in 
interstate commerce. I hope it will also 
stimulate the States to act more effec- 
tively in assuring fairness for women em- 
ployed in purely intrastate commerce, or 
in firms with less than 25 employees. 

As I told the subcommittee at the time 
hearings were conducted on this legisla- 
tion last March, my recollections from 
my own career in the business training 
field prior to my marriage, reinforce my 
view of the importance of this legislation. 

As training director of Felt & Tarrant, 
the Comptometer company, in St. Louis, 
it was my job, not only to direct the 
training of students in the use of our 
machines, but also the job placement ac- 
tivities in helping them find employ- 
ment. 

The Comptometer is a good piece of 
equipment—not a mechanical brain or 
an electronic robot but a responsive de- 
vice for using the brains of the opera- 
tor in reducing complex mathematical 
computations into quick answers. It is 
far more than an adding machine. It 
will perform rapidly and accurately— 
if properly used. 

It was my experience that women had 
greater dexterity in the use of this equip- 
ment—generally speaking—than men 
did. Most of the students were women. 
The jobs they later filled were not re- 
stricted to women but, like most office 
positions, were held mostly by women. 
I stress again the fact that learning to 
use the equipment required more than 
routine application and mental capacity, 
Yet the wage scales generally in effect 
in private industry for women able to 
use this equipment were substantially 
lower than the salaries paid men for do- 
ing work requiring similar, or even less 
highly developed, skills, 

The job rates did not reflect the skills 
of the operators, but rather the sex. 
And this is true in most fields where wom- 
en predominate among the employees. 
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The skill should determine the wage 
paid, not the sex of the employee. We 
do not want to see instances of women 
getting jobs in preference to men because 
the wage rate for women is lower, but 
this often happens. Let us stop this un- 
dercutting of standards. It is certainly 
to the advantage of all workingwomen 
to do so; it is also to the advantage of 
workingmen. And it is the right thing 
to do. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
in equal rights for all American citizens 
as guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. For that reason, I am 
supporting and favor the enactment of 
H.R. 11677, a bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment 
of wages by certain employers engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, and also to provide 
for restitution of wages lost by em- 
ployees by reason of any such discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BIDS ON NUCLEAR-POWERED 
FRIGATE 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
two newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, may I take this opportunity to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House a situation that is both dis- 
turbing and one that calls for realistic 
action by the Department of Defense in 
the awarding of contracts for shipbuild- 
ing construction by the Navy. 

During a meeting of the House Ways 
and Means Committee which had under 
consideration the extension of the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951, I requested the 
Defense Department to look into the 
bidding proposals submitted last week 
by three private shipbuilding yards for 
construction of a second nuclear-pow- 
ered frigate. The New York Shipbuild- 
ing Co. of Camden, N.J., the Engails 
Shipbuilding Co. of Pascagoula, Miss., 
and the Bethlehem Fore River Ship- 
building Co. of Quincy, Mass., are the 
three yards competing for this contract. 

In order to give an accurate report on 
the matter I am enclosing a news story 
that appeared in the Quincy Patriot 
Ledger on June 12, 1962. Following this 
news story an editorial written on June 
13, 1942, which correctly reflects the con- 
cern not only on my part but also on the 
part of the public about this method of 
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awarding contracts for shipbuilding by 
the Navy Department: 


[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger, 
June 12, 1962] 


Burke Asks CLOSE CHECK ON BIDS FOR 
SECOND FRIGATE 


WasHINGTON.—Congressman JAMES A. 
Burke, Democrat, of Milton, Mass., said today 
he has asked the Pentagon to make a close 
check of bidding proposals submitted last 
week by the three yards being considered 
for the second nuclear frigate. 


DEEPLY CONCERNED 


Burke said he is deeply concerned that the 
taxpayers’ interests be protected. 

He said that the New York Shipbuilding 
Co., of Camden, N.J., was awarded the con- 
tract for the carrier Kitty Hawk after sub- 
mitting an extremely low bid and that later 
the yard had to be bailed out by the Navy 
to complete its contract. As for the Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Co., of Mississippi, BURKE said 
the company was recently sold at a time 
when it was in debt to the Navy for $9 
million. 

This debt, the Congressman said, had to be 
paid by the new owners. If Ingalls had gone 
into bankruptcy, BURKE stated, the Govern- 
ment would have been left with the debt. 

“Fore River has had experience with the 
Bainbridge and should be in a position to 
submit a reasonably low bid. If there is a 
spread of over 10 percent in the bidding, it 
means one of two things, either the high bid- 
der is extremely high or the low bidder is 
extremely low,” BURKE said. 

While the Government is protected against 
high or excessive bids under law, BURKE said 
there is little or no protection “if a financially 
irresponsible yard bids too low and is unable 
to complete the contract.” 

Burke said he served notice on the Navy 
that if this takes place he will not remain 
quiet, but will press for a complete and 
sweeping investigation. Burke contended 
that the Navy can determine very easily 
whether a bid is within reason and that the 
taxpayer should be protected. 


[From the Patriot Ledger, June 13, 1962] 
CHECK ON BIDDING 


Congressman JAMES A. BURKE has a good 
point in asking the Pentagon to make a 
close check on bidding proposals submitted 
last week by three shipyards seeking the 
contract to build the Navy's second nuclear 
frigate. 

The Milton Democrat has pointed out that 
the New York Shipbuilding Co. of Camden, 
N.J., received the contract for the carrier 
Kitty Hawk several years ago after submit- 
ting an extremely low bid. 

It may be recalled that New York Ship- 
building received the contract for nearly $120 
million, after underbidding the nearest com- 
petitor by about $6 million. The low figure 
raised eyebrows in shipbuilding circles at 
the time. The final settlement for the Kitty 
Hawk was $178 million. 

Congressman BURKE also mentioned that 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. was recently sold at 
a time when it was in debt to the Navy for 
$9 million. This debt had to be paid by the 
new owners, BURKE said. If Ingalls had gone 
into bankruptcy, the Government would 
have been left with the debt. 

The Congressman is acting responsibly in 
asking the Pentagon to look carefully at the 
bids for the nuclear frigate to protect the 
public interest and the Navy. As Mr. BURKE 
points out, there is little or no protection if 
a yard bids too low and is unable to com- 
plete the contract. 

In such a case, the Navy would have to 
either move the vessel and complete it else- 
where, or leave it at the yard and pay more 
money to have it completed. Either way, 
the U.S. taxpayer would have to pay more 
than necessary for the vessel. 
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Bethlehem Steel Corp. has been criticized 
for not being low bidder on some Navy 
vessels, but at least Bethlehem’s bids have 
been consistent and the company refuses to 
submit unrealistic bids in order to get Navy 
work. 

And in competition for the second nuclear 
frigate, Bethlehem should have an advantage 
since it has had prior experience by building 
the first nuclear frigate. The Navy should 
scrutinize carefully any bids substantially 
lower than the one submitted by Bethlehem. 


POINT OF SARTORIAL ORDER 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
make a point of sartorial order for as 
I look about me I note that a number of 
my colleagues have blossomed forth in 
some newly begotten finery, specifically 
some quite handsome neckwear. That 
this should occur at Father’s Day time 
is of course no accident, as the distin- 
guished Members of this and the other 
body well know. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, 
however, the letter that follows should 
be read by way of explanation. With- 
out further ado, here is that letter: 


Dear FATHER (I hope): For many years as 
you will recall, my friends Sam and Manny 
Pulitzer have asked me to distribute Wem- 
bley tles on Father's Day to my colleagues 
in the House and Senate, to attachés of the 
Congress, and to those newsmen and photog- 
raphers as well as television and radio folks 
who cover my congressional hearings and 
activities. 

It came as a surprise last year when the 
ties, for the first time In so many years, 
were not forthcoming. But this year it is 
going to be different. 

“We know we made a mistake in not doing 
this last year” wrote the brothers Pulitzer, 
“but as is the case in all errors we feel the 
quicker you correct them the better off 
everything is, and we would like to start 
again this year.” 

I lost no time in sending them word to 
come home, that all was forgiven, and so 
here I am again at the same old stand doing 
business in the same old way. I hope you 
like the tie which accompanies this message. 
I hope it melts into your individual per- 
sonality and matches your eyes whether 
they are baby blue or deep black, soft brown 
or hungover red. If your esthetic taste is 
rudely violated then come around and I will 
let you make your own pick, if some other 
guy hasn’t been around before you to pick 
the very one which you wanted. 

You know Wembley is the largest tie 
manufacturer in the world and the ties are 
manufactured in New Orleans. Where else, 
or why would I get into the act. The Pulit- 
zers are eager to have you enjoy Father's 
Day on any basis—whether you have been 
a father, are now a father, or hope to be 
a father. 

For myself I am gratified that my friends 
realized they had made a mistake. I just 
hope my constituents don't make a mistake 
in the next election because I want to con- 
tinue sending out these Wembley ties to 
my colleagues and friends on each Father's 
Day, and I can't do it if they make the mis- 
take of not reelecting me. 

So let me join my old friends, Sam and 

Pulitzer, in hoping that you get 
some pleasure out of this Father's Day tie 
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and that you will always remember that 
Wembley ties come from New Orleans “the 
city that care forgot and industry re- 
membered.” 
Sincerely, 
F. Evw. HÉBERT. 


MORE ON THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HEARINGS BEFORE SPECIAL SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL AID 
HIGHWAYS 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

STATEMENT OF FORMER U.S. ATTORNEY RICH- 
ARDSON WHICH WAS OMITTED FROM SUB- 
COMMITTEE RECORDS IS HEREIN PRINTED— 
TESTIMONY OF COMMISSIONER RICCIARDI OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 


SUBCOMMITTEE TO CONSIDER FURTHER MAS- 
SACHUSETTS HEARINGS AND OTHER MATTERS 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1962, the House Subcommit- 
tee on the Federal-Aid Highway Pro- 
gram, on which I have the privilege of 
being ranking minority member, as di- 
rected by a resolution of this body, con- 
cluded 18 days of public hearings which 
reviewed and examined the practices and 
procedures of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Works with regard to 
acquisition of Federal rights-of-way in 
which the Federal Government shares 
cost to the extent of 90 percent. 

These hearings were the result of al- 
most 2 years of investigations by the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads; the 
firm of Beasley & Beasley, expert real 
estate appraisers employed by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads; the FBI and a 
Federal grand jury under the direction 
of former U.S. Attorney Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson; and our own excellent subcom- 
mittee staff. More than 60 witnesses 
were called, and almost 4,000 pages of 
sworn testimony and documentary evi- 
dence were taken by our subcommittee. 
The record before us was truly shocking 
in the scope of how deeply corruption 
had penetrated and permeated the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public Works. 

There was exposed before us a number 
of criminal conspiracies to defraud the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
therefore the Federal Government out of 
vast sums of money, perhaps in the mil- 
lions of dollars, by falsely inflating the 
cost of right-of-way many times in ex- 
cess of its fair market value. Thus far 
19 people have been either indicted by 
the Federal grand jury in Boston or 
named as coconspirators; all have either 
been convicted or are now awaiting trial. 
These defendants, many of whom in- 
voked the fifth amendment before our 
subcommittee, include a judge and law- 
yers with political connections with the 
former Governor; an associate commis- 
sioner of the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Works; other such employees 
as State negotiators, the chief right-of- 
way officer, and independent fee apprais- 
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ers employed by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Works, and some 
owners who would rather have a political 
fix than the fair market value of their 
property. 

The amount of the fraud cannot be 
reckoned with any preciseness in dollars, 
but it is substantial. For example, the 
record shows that in just five takings in 
the Worcester area alone, the fraud was 
in the amount of $256,194. These five 
takings were just a few of the projects 
under review which caused the Bureau 
of Public Roads in early 1960 to cut off 
Federal participation in the amount of 
almost $12 million. Further, the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Works, 
from 1956 to hearing date, had paid more 
than $1 million in fees to outside inde- 
pendent fee appraisers many of whom 
were thus subsidized while submitting 
false appraisals on the land to be taken 
by the Commonwealth. Most of these 
takings were Federal aid and eligible for 
Federal reimbursement to the extent of 
90 percent. But this was apparently 
known to be too hot to pass on to the 
Bureau of Public Roads which might be 
led to investigate and discover the 
wrongdoing. In any event, the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Works 
chose to have the Commonwealth alone 
absorb this bit of larceny, 

Mr. Speaker, the events described 
above occurred in the main under the 
administration of former Governor Fur- 
colo from 1956 to 1960 and at a time 
when the commissioner of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Works 
was Mr. Anthony DiNatale, who had 
been, before his appointment, the Gov- 
ernor’s campaign treasurer. Commis- 
sioner DiNatale resigned on August 5. 
1960, in the middle of a 5-year term. The 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works was then under active investiga- 
tion by U.S. Attorney Elliot L. Richard- 
son and the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
the first waves of corruption were be- 
ginning to break over 100 Nashua Street 
in Boston, which is the home of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public Works. 
Mr. DiNatale was called by our subcom- 
mittee early in the hearing and double 
talked his way through an hour or so of 
testimony before the record was made 
and before there was really anything 
concrete to examine him on. Our mi- 
nority efforts to have him recalled failed. 
FALSE TESTIMONY OF MR. JACK P. RICCIARDI, 

MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 

WORKS COMMISSIONER 

Commissioner DiNatale was replaced 
by Mr. Jack P. Ricciardi on August 8, 
1960. Prior to that time and from De- 
cember of 1957, Ricciardi had served as 
deputy commissioner to Commissioner 
DiNatale. During the period December 
1957 to August 8, 1960, according to the 
record, Ricciardi was serving on a con- 
sultant basis which allowed the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Works to 
circumvent the State civil service regula- 
tions which makes no provision for the 
permanent position of a deputy commis- 
sioner. Although under the law, an as- 
sociate commissioner has a salary of 
$10,000 per annum and cannot be com- 
pensated for overtime, Ricciardi as dep- 
uty commissioner on a consultant basis 
was paid by the Massachusetts Depart- 
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ment of Public Works from December 1, 
1957, to March 31, 1960, the sum of $33,- 
808.29, an average annual salary of more 
than $14,000 and some $11,997 for 2,115 
hours of overtime. So much for the civil 
service laws of the Commonwealth, and 
the ignoring of them, at least in the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public Works. 
Mr. Ricciardi also stated publicly during 
our hearings that some graft in the $1 
billion annual business of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Works 
was to be expected, thus opening the door 
and issuing an invitation to the grafters. 

All of this, Mr. Speaker, caused me to 
insist that Commissioner Ricciardi be 
called as a witness, and he did appear 
on the last day of the hearings, March 
15, 1962. I now wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the House some of Commissioner 
Ricciardi's testimony and to demonstrate 
the falsity thereof. 

The record shows that I questioned 
Commissioner Ricciardi as to what 
standards of personal rectitude and pro- 
fessional qualifications, in his judgment, 
ought to be observed for officers and 
employees of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Works, which adminis- 
ters a billion-dollar highway program, 
much of it Federal funds, in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusettts. In 
particular, I questioned him about his 
own qualifications and how he obtained 
a license to practice as a registered engi- 
neer, as he had earlier testified. The 
following colloquy ensued, as shown by 
the record—hearings, part 2, dated 
March 15, 1962, page 1635: 

Mr. Cramer. Is it required, to become a 
registered engineer, that you have a college 
degree, for instance? 

Mr. RICCIARDI, Les. 
requirement. 

Mr. CRAMER. Do you have a college degree? 

Mr. Riccrarpr. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMER. From where? 

Mr. Riccrarpr. From Northeastern and 
Wentworth. 

Mr. CRAMER. What degree? 

Mr. RICCIARDI. An associate's. 

Mr. Cramer. An A.B.? 

Mr. RICCIARDI. Yes. 

Mr. Cramer. Do you have an engineering 
degree? 

Mr. Riccranbr. I have a civil associate’s 
degree. 

Mr. CRAMER. From where? 

Mr. Riccrarpi. I said Northeastern, and I 
also attended Wentworth. 

Mr. Cramer, And you have an A.B, degree 
then, you said, from Northeastern Uni- 
versity? 

Mr. Riccrarpr. Les. 


I was frankly astonished at Commis- 
sioner Ricciardi’s testimony, quoted 
above, and disturbed that a man in his 
position of public trust would so blandly 
testify under oath to what I believed to 
be an untruth, before a committee of the 
House. 

I had earlier been in contact with Mr. 
Elliot L. Richardson in connection with 
my request, which was denied, that the 
latter be invited to appear as a witness. 
Mr. Richardson then advised me that 
his investigation of Commissioner Ric- 
ciardi has disclosed that not only did 
Ricciardi not have a B.A. or associate’s 
degree from Northeastern University, 
but that he had also falsified his ap- 
plication for registration No. 10730, 
which he filed with the Commonwealth 


No, no. There is no 
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on January 2, 1959, upon which he 
was granted a license as a registered 
engineer. 

Disturbed at the implications of Com- 
missioner Ricciardi’s testimony, but 
thinking it was perhaps due to an error 
of memory or judgment, I later offered 
him another opportunity to correct any 
error. I repeated the same questions 
and he persisted in giving the same an- 
swers, as shown below—hearings dated 
March 15, 1962, part 2, page 1661: 

Mr. CRAMER. Now, Mr. Ricciardi, did I un- 
derstand you to say that you are a registered 
engineer? 

Mr. Riccrarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. And you say that you are a 
graduate of the Northeastern University? 

Mr. Riccrarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. And you received an A.B. de- 
gree there? 

Mr. Ricctarpr. Associate’s; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. What? 

Mr. RICCIARDI. Associate's. 

Mr. Cramer. I did not understand you. 

Mr. RICCIARDI. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. An A.B. degree? 

Mr. Riccrarpr. Associate’s degree in civil 
engineering. 

Mr. Cramer. Associate’s degree? Is that 
what you said? 

Mr. Riccrarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Cramer. When was that? 

Mr. Riccrarpr. 1949. 

Mr. Cramer. How many years did you at- 
tend the university? 

Mr. Ricctarpr. Oh, I attended there off and 
on for about 5 years, before the service. 

I went into the service and came back. 

Mr. Cramer. And you are a registered en- 
gineer, and when did you become a regis- 
tered engineer? 

Mr. Riccrarpr. 1957. 


Mr. Speaker, I now have documentary 
proof that Commissioner Ricciardi’s tes- 
timony, quoted above, is false in the fol- 
lowing particulars: First, he does not 
have either an A.B. degree or an 
associate’s degree from Northeastern 
University; and, second, he attended 
Northeastern University, the Lincoln 
Institute for the school year 1947-48, the 
summer term 1948 and the school year 
1948-49, not for about 5 years, as he 
testified. More than that, he did, as 
Mr. Richardson had advised me, in fact 
apply for his license as a registered engi- 
neer by making the same false repre- 
sentations to the Commonwealth in his 
application. The proof follows. 

At my request, our minority counsel 
inquired of Northeastern University in 
Boston what degree, if any, Commis- 
sioner Ricciardi held, and on March 16, 
1962, I received the following telegram 
in reply: 

Representative WILLIAM CRAMER, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In response to your Mr. Manuel’s inquiry, 

Jack P. Ricciardi attended the Lincoln Insti- 


Name and address 
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tute in the school years 1947-48, 1948-49, and 
the summer term 1948, but did not graduate 
and holds no degree from Northeastern 
University. 
Dean DONALD H. MACKENZIE, 
Lincoln Institute of Northeastern Uni- 
versity. 


The minority counsel’s request for a 
copy of Commissioner Ricciardi’s appli- 
cation filed on January 2, 1959, with the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, re- 
sulted in the following telegram to me 
on March 16, 1962, from the custodian 
of his document: 


Congressman WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Robert Manuel, counsel for the minority 
committee, has requested information about 
procedures of acquiring a photostatic copy 
of the application filed by Jack Ricciardi 
January 2, 1959, and in our file his applica- 
tion is No. 10730. The Massachusetts Board 
of Registration of Professional Engineers and 
of Land Surveyors has contacted the attor- 
ney general's office in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in regard to the matter of 
phowostatic copies of applications. The at- 
torney general's ruling is that governmental 
agencies and courts can only obtain photo- 
static copies by issuing a summons or sub- 
pena for these records. 

CHARLES O. Bam, Jr., 
Secretary, Board of Registration of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and of Land 
Surveyors. 


Thereafter, at my written request the 
chairman of our subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] 
subpenaed a copy of this document from 
the State custodian. I now hold this 
copy in my hand and it is, in material 
part, as follows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE BOARD OF REGISTRATION OF PROFES- 
SIONAL ENGINEERS AND OF LAND SURVEYORS, 
STATEHOUSE, BOSTON, Mass. 

(Application for registration) 

Application No. 10730. 

Registration No. 9071. 

Date of application: January 2, 1959. 

I, Jack P. Ricciardi, hereby apply for a 
certificate of registration in the State of 
Massachusetts under an act concerning the 
registration of professional engineers and 
of land surveyors, chapter 643, acts of 1941, 
under the classification in the schedule of 
minimum requirements as checked below: 


* * * * * 
F. Sec. 11, Ch. 584. 
* * * * * 


I desire my application to cover the fol- 
lowing branch or branches of professional 
engineering, as checked: 

* * > * * 
Civil 
Structural 

. 


* * * * 


I. EDUCATION 


1. School and college: Nature and extent 
of your education: 


Rha Date of graduation | Course completed or degree 


of institution attend conferred 
C. College or university. A Uni- 1941-42 Days) Engineering. 

vi A 

US Air Force 1942-45 | World War II 

Northeastern Uni- 1945-49 (Nights) Civil engineering; A. B. 
versity (nights). 

Nork.— Worked in construction during days, 
s 0 e e 0 e 0 
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AFFIDAVIT 


(To be made before a notary public or official 
qualified by law to administer oaths) 

The undersigned, being duly sworn, upon 
his oath deposes and says that the fore- 
going statements to the best of his knowledge 
and belief are true and made in good faith. 

(Signed) Jack P. RIOCIARDI, 
(Applicant’s signature) 

(State of Massachusetts, County of Suf- 
folk). 

I, Kathleen R. Adams, a notary public in 
and for said county, in the State aforesaid, 
do hereby certify that Jack P. Ricciardi per- 
sonally known to me to be the same person 
whose name is subscribed to the foregoing 
instrument, appeared before me this day in 
person, and acknowledged that he signed, 
sealed, and delivered the said instruments 
as his free and voluntary act, for the use 
and purposes therein set forth. 

Given under my hand this 8th day of Jan- 
uary 1959. 

KATHLEEN R. ADAMS, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires November 6, 1959. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, testifying falsely 
before a subcommittee authorized by the 
House to take sworn testimony is a vio- 
lation of Federal law and cannot be toler- 
ated. As shown above, Commissioner 
Ricciardi’s testimony here in question is 
so demonstrably false that I believe it 
could be nothing less than a willful at- 
tempt by him to impose upon and de- 
ceive us. I, therefore, propose, at the 
next executive session of our subcommit- 
tee, to bring this matter to the attention 
of the Chair and my colleagues and ask 
that it be referred to the Department of 
Justice for possible perjury action. 

I am also advised by Mr. Elliot L. 
Richardson that Commissioner Ricciar- 
di's false representation under oath in 
his application for registration may not 
only be a violation of State law but is 
grounds for revoking his license. I in- 
clude in the Record at this time a copy 
of a letter from Mr. Richardson to the 
appropriate State agency setting forth 
the law and a request that appropriate 
action be taken: 


Prof. CHARLES BAIRD, 
Northeastern University School of Engineer- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Proressor Bam: It is my under- 
standing that in his application for regis- 
tration as a professional engineer, commis- 
sioner of public works, Jack P. Ricciardi, 
stated that he had received an A.B. from 
Northeastern University. It is my further 
understanding that not only has Mr. Ric- 
ciardi no degree, but that he completed only 
one school year at Northeastern School of 
Engineering, and had no accreditation from 
that institution. 

General laws, chapter 268, section 1, pro- 
vides: “Whoever, being required by law to 
take an oath or affirmation, willfully swears 
or affirms falsely in a matter relative to 
which such oath or affirmation is required, 
shall be guilty of perjury,” and may be im- 
prisoned up to 20 years. Thus, similar false 
statements to the Board of Registration in 
Medicine were prosecuted in Com. v. Weene 
(319 Mass. 231). 

Your attention is further called to the 
provision of general laws, chapter 112, sec- 
tion 81P, that a license may be revoked of 
any registrant who is found guilty of (a) the 
practice of any fraud or deceit in obtain- 
ing a certificate of registration, or (b) any 
gross negligence, incompetency, or miscon- 
duct in the practice of professional engineer- 
ing. 


Manch 30, 1962. 
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The law further provides that any person 
may charges of fraud, deceit, gross 
negligence, incompetency or misconduct 
against any registrant. The board, after it 
makes a finding of guilty, may revoke the 

tion. 

I am told that these facts relative to the 
false statements as to Ricciardi’s education 
were known to you and the board of regis- 
tration of professional engineers. Under 
these circumstances, has the board taken 
any steps to bring about the revocation of his 
license? Has the board taken steps to bring 
these facts to the attention of authorities 
responsible for law enforcement in the Com- 
monwealth? 

I will appreciate hearing from you at your 
earliest convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON. 


In my judgment, Commissioner Ric- 
ciardi has demeaned his office of trust, 
has forfeited the confidence of the public 
and ought to resign from this position. 
I trust the proper State authorities will 
take such action in this matter as the 
facts justify. I intend to take the mat- 
ter up in executive session of our sub- 
committee if the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BLATNIK] ever decides to 
hold the long-promised session to de- 
cide a number of matters relating to 
past Massachusetts hearings and my 
motion for additional hearings. I again 
call upon our chairman to call an execu- 
tive session to consider these matters. 
COMMITTEE REFUSES TO CALL FORMER U.S. DIS- 

TRICT ATTORNEY ELLIOT RICHARDSON 


Mr. Speaker, on another subject be- 
fore our hearings began, we Republican 
members of the subcommittee requested 
that Mr. Elliot Richardson be invited to 
appear as a witness on the first day of 
the hearing. We believed then and now 
that this former U.S. attorney who did 
so much to make our hearings possible 
ought to have been the leadoff witness 
so that the subcommittee could have 
had the benefit of his testimony and ex- 
periences, both setting the stage for the 
evidence to come and focusing attention 
upon the real issues involved as well as 
providing us with firsthand knowledge 
of other areas of wrongdoing in this pro- 
gram which our subcommittee ought to 
have investigated. Although we minor- 
ity members repeatedly requested that 
he be called, our requests were repeatedly 
denied. 

This we have found hard to under- 
stand, for Elliot Richardson’s creden- 
tials are excellent. He is a graduate of 
Harvard Law School and editor of the 
Harvard Law Review and a onetime 
clerk to two of the most eminent jurists 
in our country, Judge Learned Hand of 
the U.S. Circuit Court for the Second 
Circuit and Mr. Justice Felix Frank- 
furter of the U.S. Supreme Court. Be- 
fore his appointment as U.S. attorney 
for the district of Masachusetts, he 
served with distinction as an Under 
Secretary of the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department and as U.S. at- 
torney he was responsible for directing 
and coordinating investigations into the 
land damage takings conducted by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads, which 
laid the groundwork for our later in- 
vestigations and hearings. 

Yet, our record scarcely acknowledges 
his contribution, although deserving 
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bouquets of praise were thrown to al- 
most everyone else. Inasmuch as he was 
not called as a witness, I have thought 
in all fairness to him that we Republi- 
cans at least ought to acknowledge his 
good work in this field. Accordingly, 
on May 17, 1962, I wrote Mr. Charles S. 
Woolsey, former assistant to Federal 
Highway Administrator Tallamy, and 
who directed the Bureau of Public Roads 
project review team in Massachusetts 
and worked very closely with Mr. Rich- 
ardson, and asked him to comment on 
this matter. Mr. Woolsey replied by 
letter dated May 28, 1962. I will insert 
both letters in the Recor at this point 
in my remarks: 


CHARLES S. WooLser, Esq. 
Albany, N.Y. 

Dear Mn. Woorser: In February and March 
of this year, the special Subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives on the Federal- 
Aid Highway Program held hearings in ref- 
erence to land taking damages on Federal 
aid highway projects in Massachusetts. 
Testimony given at these hearings indicated 
that greatly inflated values were assigned by 
certain fee appraisers to a number of prop- 
erties in various areas of that State, includ- 
ing Attleboro, Worcester, Peabody, and 
Lowell. As a result of investigations into 
the circumstances surrounding the yalues 
assigned and, in some cases paid, to property 
owners, a Federal grand jury has indicted 
Massachusetts’ Department of Public Works 
officials and employees, certain fee appraisers 
retained by that State, and a number of at- 
torneys for property owners on charges of 
conspiracy to defraud the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Joseph O’Connor of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and Mr. Oscar H. Beasley, Jr., 
a Washington, D.C., appraiser, indicated 
during their testimony that the investigation 
concerning irregularities in connection with 
highway takings in Massachusetts was in- 
itiated by the Bureau of Public Roads at the 
end of 1959, and was subsequently carried 
on in cooperation with the Department of 
Justice. My understanding is, that, as 
special assistant to the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator at the time of the commence- 
ment of the investigation, you were familiar 
with the Bureau of Public Roads inquiry in- 
to Massachusetts from its inception until 
August 1961, when you left the Bureau. 

Because the testimony given at the special 
subcommittee hearings does not appear to 
be entirely clear in the following respects, 
it would be helpful if you would advise me: 
First, as to what aspects in Massachusetts 
the Bureau was initially concerned with and 
the general character of the information re- 
lating to them which was turned over to the 
Department of Justice; second, which as- 
pects of the investigation were developed by 
the Department of Justice as the result of 
its investigation; and, third, the relation- 
ship between the Bureau and the Department 
in carrying out the various lines of the in- 
quiry. Any other comments you might wish 
to make in regard thereto would also be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 


May 17, 1962. 


May 28, 1962. 
Hon. WrLLIAM C. Cramer, 
House of Representatives, New House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Cramer: Thank you for your 
recent letter requesting clarification of cer- 
tain matters in regard to investigations and 
inquiries by the Department of Justice and 
the Bureau of Public Roads in connection 
with the Federal aid highway matters in 
Massachusetts, 
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As testimony during the hearings indi- 
cated, the Bureau initiated the inquiry in 
early January 1960, when it became aware 
that certain aspects of land takings in 
Massachusetts demanded an administrative 
review. Accordingly, an inspection in depth 
by the Bureau's own forces was undertaken 
and appraisers, secretarial and other person- 
nel were assigned to a special project in 
Boston. 

After a review of the preliminary findings 
of this inquiry, the Bureau decided in April 
of 1960 to retain the Washington firm of 
Beasley & Beasley, valuation engineers, to 
make independent appraisals of selected 
properties in Massachusetts, including those 
in Federal aid projects in Gardner, Attle- 
boro, and Wakefield. 

Also in April of 1960, the Department of 
Justice was advised of the nature of the 
Bureau's inquiry in Massachusetts, and, from 
time to time, pertinent information in re- 
gard to it was turned over to Elliot L. 
Richardson, then the U.S. attorney in Boston. 
This data included the Beasley & Beasley 
appraisals on Gardner, Attleboro, and Wake- 
field, which were completed in the summer 
of 1960. 

After completion of those appraisals, a 
comparison was made between them and the 
appraisals relating to the same properties 
which had been made by the Department 
of Public Works of Massachusetts and fee 
appraisers retained by that department. 
Wide discrepancies were indicated between 
the Beasley appraisals and the State and fee 
appraisals in a number of instances, 

In the fall of 1960, the U.S. attorney's of- 
fice in Boston began the presentation to a 
Federal grand jury of material developed 
by the Bureau and the Department of Jus- 
tice up to that time. Subsequently, in late 
1960 and early 1961, Mr. Richardson, as a 
result of the investigation of his office, re- 
quested that the Bureau and Beasley & Beas- 
ley provide him with certain detailed infor- 
mation and undertake additional inquiries 
into selected land takings in Massachusetts, 
including properties in Worcester, Peabody, 
and Lowell. The information available was 
compiled and supplied to Mr, Richardson, 
and those inquiries were carried out subse- 
quently by the Bureau and Beasley & Beas- 
ley in close cooperation with the Department 
of Justice as well as members of the staff of 
your subcommittee. 

Since receipt of your letter, I have checked 
with both Mr. O'Connor and Mr. Oscar H. 
Beasley, Jr., and they concur generally with 
my recollection as to these matters. 

I hope that this information is responsive 
to your inquiries. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES S. WOOLSEY. 


As I mentioned above, although the 
subcommittee refused to call Mr. Rich- 
ardson as a witness before our hearings 
closed, he had expressed to me a willing- 
ness to appear and to testify. At my re- 
quest, he submitted a prepared statement 
which would have been the basis of his 
testimony had he been called. He was, 
of course, not called and his statement 
arrived too late to include in the record 
of our subcommittee. This is regrettable 
because this statement indicates that 
his testimony would, in my judgment, 
have been most helpful to us, both in 
adding to the evidence on our land- 
damage hearings but also indicating 
other areas which our subcommittee 
ought to have investigated. I, therefore, 
include this statement at this point in 
the Recor», so that my colleagues in the 
House can have the benefit of reading it: 

STATEMENT OF ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, my name is Elliot L. Richardson. 
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From September 23, 1959, until April 14, 
1961, I was U.S. attorney for the district of 
Massachusetts. In that capacity, I was re- 
sponsible for directing an investigation into 
certain aspects of the Federal aid highway 
program in Massachusetts. I appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before you. 

The most significant lesson to be drawn 
from this experience is that where political 
corruption is concerned, every lead, every 
tip—every whiff of rottenness, indeed— 
should be diligently pursued. 

As this subcommittee is aware, it was a tip 
from inside the Right-of-Way Division of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Works 
which led early in 1960 to an examination by 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the depart- 
ment of public works files on land takings in 
Attleboro, Gardner, Wakefield, and Seekonk. 
This phase was followed by Beasley & Beas- 
ley’s independent appraisals of the properties 
involved in those landtakings. 

By August 1960, a considerable number of 
cases had been found in which there were 
wide discrepancies between the Beasley & 
Beasley appraisals and the land-damage 
awards paid by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. There were also other indications 
of possible fraud. I accordingly requested 
the FBI to interrogate the landowners, law- 
yers, fee appraisers, and right-of-way division 
employees involved. 

It soon became apparent that little or no 
cooperation could be obtained from these 
potential witnesses. It was essential to have 
the aid of a grand jury's power to compel 
testimony under oath and to require the 
production of documentary evidence. In 
October 1960, therefore, Assistant U.S. Attor- 
ney James C. Heigham and I began the pres- 
entation of evidence to a grand jury which 
continued to serve and to hear evidence un- 
til the end of last week when, by law, it 
had to be discharged. The contributions 
of this grand jury demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of the grand jury as an investiga- 
tory instrument. Its members deserve high 
appreciation for long, faithful, and intelli- 
gent service rendered, in many cases, at 
great personal sacrifice. 

By the late fall of 1960, all the original 
leads had been checked out and all the rele- 
vant evidence thus far obtained had been 
presented to the grand jury. The only sig- 
nificant evidence of fraud discovered up to 
that point concerned the O’Connell-Harney- 
Lawton deal with respect to the Attleboro 
Lumber Co. taking. It would have been easy 
to call a halt at that point. But we did 
possess information which to my mind re- 
quired further investigation. This informa- 
tion was a composite of a fact, a rumor, and 
a tip. 

The fact was that after the Furcolo ad- 
ministration took office one William M. Ja- 
cobs began to receive far more fee appraisal 
work than any other outside appraiser. The 
rumor was to the effect that Attorney Theo- 
dore A. Glynn, Jr., former campaign man- 
ager for Furcolo, began during the same pe- 
riod to handle a rapidly growing volume of 
land-damage cases. The tip reached me last. 
It was that Jacobs had done a lot of ap- 
praisal work for Glynn clients. 

This was enough, I believed, to justify 
my asking the Bureau of Public Roads in- 
vestigators working in Massachusetts to pull 
the department of public works files in all 
cases in which Glynn or his partner, Harry 
P. Haveles, was the landowner’s attorney and 
in all cases in which Jacobs was a fee ap- 
praiser. 

Analysis of these files turned up other 
leads—the transfer of two able and consci- 
entious State appraisers from Worcester to 
Greenfield, for example, and the substitution 
for their appraisals of new and higher ap- 
praisals—and these in turn led back to a 
reanalysis of the files. Similarities between 
State appraisal reports and supposedly inde- 
pendent fee appraisal reports were noted. 
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Alterations were discovered. The Glynn and 
Haveles bank records were obtained. The 
payments by Glynn and Haveles to Jacobs 
were found. Jacobs’ records were then sub- 
penaed and the manner in which these pay- 
ments were entered came to light. 

During the period of this followup, Mr. 
Chairman, close and cordial working rela- 
tionships were established with the mem- 
bers of your subcommittee staff. Ways of 
minimizing duplication and overlap were 
worked out, and the investigatory experience 
and resourcefulness of the subcommittee in- 
vestigators assigned to Massachusetts as- 
sisted greatly in tracking down important 
information. Their work in this and other 
situations is further proof that in exposing 
corruption persistence pays off. 

By early April 1961, the picture was suf- 
ficiently clear, I believed, to justify sub- 
mitting to the grand jury a single compre- 
hensive indictment naming 6 defendants 
and 6 coconspirators, covering 26 land tak- 
ings, and involving more than $2,750,000 in 
land-damage awards. Two perjury indict- 
ments—one against DeSimone and the other 
against Barca—were in preparation and have 
since been returned. With the help of an 
attorney from the Justice Department, As- 
sistant U.S. Attorney Heigham and I drafted 
the comprehensive indictment and sent it 
down to Washington for comment. The 
proposed defendants were Glynn, Haveles, 
Jacobs, Dole, Dodge, and a sixth individual 
not thus far named in any indictment actu- 
ally returned. The proposed coconspirators 
but not defendants were Alphen, Coomey, 
Cronin, DeSimone, Stephen, and one other 
person. The properties involved were in 
Boston, Gardner, Lowell, Lynnfield, Pea- 
body, Seekonk, and Worcester. One of the 
Lowell land takings has recently been made 
the basis of an indictment against Dole, 
Jacobs, Stephen, DeSimone, Ernest Riess, 
and two corporations. Four of the Wor- 
cester land takings are the basis of a second 
pending indictment, this one against Jacobs, 
Dodge, Glynn, Haveles, and Coomey. 

I never received from anyone in the 
Justice Department any comment on the 
draft indictment. Two days after I sent it 
down to Washington I was abruptly replaced 
as U.S. attorney. 

The available information tending to indi- 
cate fraud in other aspects of the Federal aid 
highway program in Massachusetts is fully 
as substantial as that which triggered the 
investigations resulting in land-taking in- 
dictments. 

In the case of consulting engineering con- 
tracts, the trial in September 1960 of Thomas 
Worcester for income tax evasion and the 
subsequent probation hearings laid bare the 
process by which one Massachusetts con- 
sulting engineer who in 1948 had no State 
business, had by 1951 acquired more State 
business than any other consulting engineer. 
During the period 1949-51, Worcester kicked 
back some $275,000—10 percent of his firm's 
gross fees—in commissions on contracts with 
several Massachusetts public agencies, but 
chiefly the department of public works. 

Against this background, current leads cry 
out for complete and thorough investigation. 
They include: 

(a) A statement by one engineer that he 
was twice approached by an individual known 
to be influential in the Furcolo administra- 
tion with regard to his willingness to pay— 
out of aftertax income—cash kickbacks of up 
to 20 percent of his gross fees for consulting 
engineering contracts with the department 
of public works on federally aided projects. 
The engineer had previously done consider- 
able work for the department of public 
works and blames his failure to receive addi- 
tional work after these conversations on his 
refusal to go along. 

(b) Information collected by a former 
engineering staff member of the Bureau of 
Public Roads through conversations with 
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representatives of many of the leading engi- 
neering firms which have at one time or 
another done work for the department of 
public works. Many of these spokesmen 
also believe that they have been denied work 
because they would not kick back a percent- 
age of their fees. 

(c) The circumstance that one engineering 
firm was able to receive, in 3 years, contracts 
amounting to nearly $2,500,000 from the 
department of public works on the basis, 
many times, of nothing more than a few 
sheets of paper with penciled notations. 

This firm has made payments in large 
amounts to several rather mysterious part- 
nerships, and its payments of legal fees seem 
excessive on their face. In fact, according to 
a source I consider reliable, the head of the 
firm has admitted that $45,000 paid to one 
individual in 1 year and charged to “legal 
services” was in fact paid as ‘‘commissions” 
for procuring public business. 

(d) Information received from a respected 
engineer who has concrete reason to believe 
that the Commonwealth was charged nine 
times too much for the so-called interbelt 
study. 

Equally compelling leads exist with re- 
spect to the award and execution of high- 
way construction contracts. Here is where 
the really big money is going, and where 
land takings and consulting engineering 
contracts have been exploited. it seems hard- 
ly conceivable that a richer field would have 
been neglected. 

The State auditor of Massachusetts, in his 
two most recent reports, has called atten- 
tion to possible abuses in connection with 
portions of highway construction contracts 
covering the excavation of rock, gravel, bor- 
row, and peat. The auditor has reason to be 
concerned. As your subcommittee is already 
aware, the Bureau of Public Roads has for 
some time been investigating one such situ- 
ation involving overruns in peat and ordi- 
nary borrow excavation in connection with 
the construction of a 3.6-mile section of 
Route 128 in the Braintree-Quincy-Ran- 
dolph-Milton area. Test borings made in 
February and March 1961, appear to show 
that claims by the contractor for overruns 
of 241,000 cubic yards of peat and 300,000 
cubic yards of ordinary borrow are fraudu- 
lent and that the aggregate amount by 
which the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has been overcharged for these overruns may 
be as much as $300,000—perhaps more. 
There is evidence, moreover, that three State 
employees charged with supervision of this 
particular job received payments from the 
contractor. In addition, the resident engi- 
neer enjoyed a trip to Europe at a sub- 
contractor’s expense. 

The State auditor has called attention to 
other construction contract situations which 
on their face demand explanation. None, so 
far as I know, has yet been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. Take, for example, the lump 
sum acceleration payments under two con- 
tracts with M. DeMatteo Construction Co. 
discussed by the State auditor in his re- 
port for the period April 14, 1958, to April 6, 
1959. Giving the contractor the benefit of 
every doubt, he found that the Common- 
wealth had been overcharged in the aggre- 
gate amount of at least $130,998.02 for “coid 
weather" work not actually performed in 
cold weather. If these and other similar 
payments to DeMatteo did indeed occur as 
reported by the auditor, it would seem self- 
evident that some duly constituted author- 
ity should find out why and how this hap- 
pened. 

With the subcommittee’s permission, Mr. 
Chairman, I would now like to turn to a few 
affirmative suggestions with respect particu- 
larly to the improvement of administrative 
controls over the processing of land-damage 
awards: 

1, An element indispensable to carrying 
out the frauds uncovered in these investiga- 
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tions was the ability to manipulate the selec- 
tion of at least one outside fee appraiser. 
Without the opportunity to induce Dole to 
make the assignments of Jacobs, for ex- 
ample, it would have been impossible to 
bring to bear on the review board figure the 
upward pressure of Jacobs’ grossly excessive 
appraisals. The risk of future fraud could 
be reduced, therefore, by eliminating the 
possibility that the landowner or his counsel 
could cause the assignment of a fee ap- 
praiser acting in collusion with them. 

The best way to preclude this possibility, 
I believe, would be to require the assignment 
of independent fee appraisers to be made by 
lot. The parcels to be appraised would first 
be grouped into units appropriate for one 
appraiser to handle. Each group of parcels 
would then be listed in order. The names of 
all the appraisers with offices close enough 
to the project area so that they could reason- 
ably be expected to be familiar with it would 
then be drawn from the master list of 
qualified appraisers. These names would be 
written on slips of paper, put into a box, 
and drawn out at random. The first name 
would be assigned to the first group of par- 
cels and so on. 

2. Admission to the master list of qualified 
appraisers should be subject to Federal ap- 
proval through the Bureau of Public Roads. 
The Bureau should, in effect, have a veto 
power over proposed additions to the list 
who do not measure up to high standards 
of experience and professional reputation. 

3. The Bureau of Public Roads should it- 
self at regular intervals spotcheck the ade- 
quacy of appraisal reports, compare State 
appraisal reports with fee appraisal reports, 
and, from time to time, make on-the-ground 
inspections of the subject properties. In 90 
percent federally aided projects, the United 
States has the largest ultimate financial 
stake in the adequacy of land-damage pro- 
cedures and it should not wait for postaudit 
examinations to catch lapses in their ad- 
ministration. 

4. Any factual statement affecting the 
basis or validity of any appraisal or designed 
to influence the determination of any settle- 
ment should be required to be made in writ- 
ing, and any such statement which is false 
or misleading should specifically be made 
punishable. Haveles, in one case, induced 
the assistant attorney general in charge of 
land-damage cases to get an appraisal raised 
from $30,000 to $50,000 on the strength of 
his (Haveles) oral representation that the 
land in question had been rezoned for busi- 
ness use before the taking. In fact, the local 
order rezoning the property had been ap- 
pealed to the superior court, and the appeal 
had not been heard, This kind of thing, if 
not deterred by provisions of the sort sug- 
gested, should at least be subject to prosecu- 
tion thereunder, 

These proposals could most effectively be 
carried out under Federal law by amending 
18 U.S.C, 1020, which is at present glaringly 
deficient in this regard. 

Section 1020 makes it an offense for a 
Federal or State officer, agent or employee 
to knowingly make a false statement, repre- 
sentation or report as to the character, 
quality, quantity or cost of the material 
used or to be used or the quantity or quality 
of the work performed or costs thereof in 
connection with the submission of plans, 
maps, specifications, contracts or costs of 
construction of any Federal aid highway. 
This language, while including much of the 
construction and engineering areas, does not 
appear to extend to right-of-way acquisi- 
tion. Moreover, it applies only to an officer, 
agent, or employee of the United States 
or of a State. It, therefore, does not apply 
to landowners or their representatives and 
it is highly questionable if it reaches per- 
sons such as fee appraisers who would not 
normally be considered State employees. 
Nor, while specifically mentioning state- 
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ments, representations, reports, plans, maps, 
specifications and contracts, does it refer to 
appraisals. For all these reasons, it was not 
considered a sufficient basis by myself or the 
Department of Justice for indictments in- 
volving land-damage transactions. We were 
therefore forced to resort to the elaborate 
and somewhat clumsy procedure of charging 
a conspiracy under 18 U.S.C. 371. My suc- 
cessor has not seen fit to change this basic 
legal approach, 

5. The office of the attorney general of 
Massachusetts should accept responsibility 
for the adequacy and validity of any ap- 
praisal report on which it relies at a pro 
forma hearing for justification of a nego- 
tiated settlement. It is difficult to under- 
stand how some of the reports referred to 
in transcripts of several such hearings could 
ever have been given serious weight. 

In addition to focusing attention on the 
need for improved administrative and legal 
machinery, these hearings have also under- 
scored the necessity for better personnel 
practices. Desirable emphasis has been given 
to the shockingly high proportion of all em- 
ployees of the right-of-way division who 
have been held on year after year in tem- 
porary positions. This certainly should be 
corrected. 

Less note has been given to the equally im- 
portant fact that Assoclate Commissioner 
Dole for nearly 3 years was kept in a state 
of complete uncertainty as to his own ten- 
ure. On January 31, 1958, his first 5-year 
term of office as associate commissioner ex- 
pired. He was not reappointed until Janu- 
ary 4, 1961—the last day on which Governor 
Furcolo had the power to reappoint him. 
Was this long holdover period a mere over- 
sight? Was it the result simply of indeci- 
sion? Or was it part of a concerted plan de- 
signed to exert pressure on an elderly man 
dependent on his salary? 

These are key questions, for certainly the 
schemes to defraud the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and the United States through 
the inflation of land-damage awards could 
not have succeeded without the right ap- 
pointments of outside appraisers, and Dole 
made those appointments. To my regret, it 
was not possible for me to pursue these ques- 
tions, and I regard it as unfortunate that 
they have not been explored in these hear- 
ings. 

For 14 months Herbert L. Dodge suffered 
from an insecurity of tenure almost as acute 
as Dole’s. On November 28, 1958, Lester J. 
Ellis resigned as right-of-way engineer. On 
December 1, 1958, Dodge was appointed act- 
ing right-of-way engineer, but he was not 
given the full title together with the tenure 
and assured salary that went with it until 
January 18, 1960. Was this 14-month delay 
also part of a concerted plan? It is note- 
worthy that no breath of scandal ever at- 
tached itself to the names of either Dodge 
or Dole with respect to any period prior to 
their dependency on the good will of the 
Furcolo entourage, 

And yet, though reasonable job security is 
important, ouster for adequate cause should 
also be reasonably possible. It is shocking 
that a system could exist under which an 
employee discovered in a flagrant conflict of 
interest could say of his superior, “I’m not 
sure he can fire me.” 

Patronage, political pressure—these were 
the keys to employment by the right-of-way 
division. So powerful was Ed Sheridan, the 
department patronage boss, that the right- 
of-way engineer, on a word from Sheridan, 
transferred his ablest appraiser from Wor- 
cester to Greenfield without asking a single 
question. So little, indeed, were qualifica- 
tions and experience regarded that fee ap- 
praisers were able to get on the eligible list 
on the basis of outright falsification of their 
appraisal experience. And yet perhaps that 
should not be too surprising in a department 
whose present head procured a civil engineer- 
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ing license on the basis of a false representa- 
tion in his license application that he held 
an A.B. in engineering from Northeastern 
University when in fact the only course he 
completed was 1 year at the night school. 

These destructive personnel practices are 
matched in the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Works by the breakdown of manage- 
ment responsibility. The present commis- 
sioner shrugs off corruption as inevitable. 
His predecessor seems to believe that respon- 
sibility can be avoided by delegating it. But 
of course the tone and morale of any organ- 
ization are established at the top. No matter 
what other responsibility he may delegate, 
the head of the organization can never escape 
that of making sure that delegated respon- 
sibility is being properly carried out, Where 
the boss fails, the subordinate is also likely 
to fail, and there ensues the very kind of 
deterioration manifested in the right-of-way 
division in the years since 1957. The only 
real cure is new management. 

You have been very patient, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the subcommittee, and 
I would like to offer just one more thought. 

The full burden of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the Federal aid highway program 
should not be made to rest exclusively on 
the shoulders of Government. Investiga- 
tion and prosecution are clumsy tools with 
which to correct wrongdoing that might more 
speedily and efficiently have been remedied 
by more effective self-policing on the part 
of the professional groups concerned. The 
real estate profession could enforce stan- 
dards of thoroughness and accuracy in fee 
appraisals for public agencies. The civil 
engineering profession could unite in serv- 
ing notice on public officials that none of its 
members, on pain of summary expulsion 
from the profession, will go along with a de- 
mand for the kickback of a percentage of 
fees. The legal profession could be alert to 
the activities of lawyers whose real stock in 
trade is the manipulation of political 
influence, 

In every profession, the impulse to be a 
good fellow and look the other way when 
shoddy work or shady activities come to 
ones attention must be subordinated to the 
general interest of the profession. Such 
matters should be reported to the appropri- 
ate professional committees and, where 
necessary, to the appropriate law-enforce- 
ment authorities. This acceptance of pro- 
fessional responsibility would, in itself, go a 
long way toward eliminating the kinds of 
abuses which have been the subject of these 
hearings. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
for this opportunity to be heard. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
CANISIUS COLLEGE, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, June 10, Canisius College in Buffalo, 
N.Y., conferred degrees upon 346 grad- 
uates at its 96th commencement. The 
Most Reverend Leo R. Smith, V.G., auxil- 
iary bishop of Buffalo, presided. 

The commencement speaker was U.S. 
Senator THomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut, 
who was also the recipient of an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws. 

Others receiving honorary degrees 
were: Mr. Henry J. Osinski, Buffalo 
banker, upon whom the Jesuit institution 
conferred an honorary doctor of humane 
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letters degree. Mr. Osinski is manager 

of the Broadway-Mills office of the 

Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., and 

his citation commended him for his 

achievement in “local, national, and in- 
ternational charitable works; in ad- 
vancing the cause of private education; 
in promoting the welfare of American 
youth.” Mr. Joseph Wincenc, professor 
of music at State University College in 

Buffalo, also received an honorary doc- 

tor of humane letters degree. His cita- 

tion summarized his career as violinist, 
conductor, teacher, and soldier in the 

Armies of the United States. He is also 

founder and director of the Amherst 

Symphony, and was associate conductor 

of the Buffalo Philharmonic at one time. 

Two Buffalo graduates of Canisius 
were also honored. Mr. Charles J. Mc- 
Donough, an attorney, received the Pres- 
ident’s Medal for 1962, which commended 
him for devoting his life and talents to 
defending the rights of the individual. 
Mr. John P. Propis, insurance executive, 
was awarded the La Salle Medal for 1962 
which is conferred annually for service 
to a vitally active alumni association. 
It honors Sieur Rene Robert de la Salle, 
first alumnus of a Jesuit college ever to 
come to the Niagara frontier. 

Senator Dopp was U.S. executive trial 
counsel to the International Tribunal at 
Nuremburg for the prosecution of Nazi 
war criminals. He is well known for his 
stand on national and international af- 
fairs as a dauntless champion of free- 
dom, of human and civil rights. 

From a rostrum under a green canvas 
canopy in front of Christ the King Chap- 
el, where the gowned guests, faculty, 
members of the board of regents, and 
College President Father McGinley were 
assembled, the Senator in his address 
urged the graduating class to help keep 
the Nation strong for the future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am happy to include this fine commence- 
ment address which follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp, OF 
CONNECTICUT, AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES OF CANISIUS COLLEGE, BUFFALO, 
N. V., SUNDAY, JUNE 10, 1962 
The college graduate of today takes his 

place in a world which presents a strange 
paradox. On the one hand, he sees the 
promise of a future of unparalleled human 
achievements, for we are on the threshold 
of a scientific mastery and a material abun- 
dance which promises to conquer man's an- 
cient enemies, hunger, disease, ignorance, 
drudgery, insecurity. 

On the other hand, he sees each day the 
evidence of a danger greater than Americans 
have ever known, the danger of enslavement 
and even of annihilation. 

Why has mankind at last approached the 
golden threshold only to face a dark abyss, 
shrouded by the threatening clouds of war 
and nuclear destruction? 

I believe there are two general answers to 
this question. First, there is the obvious 
answer that the threat to our freedom, our 
security, our progress, even our lives, is posed 
primarily by the Communist drive toward 
world conquest. A powerful group of per- 
verted fanatics, armed with all the resources 
of a vast empire and equipped with all the 
tactics of evil, are dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of Western civilization. 

But this answer is not enough. 

Communist dogma and Communist power 
did not develop in a vacuum, did not sud- 
denly appear upon the scene to threaten an 
innocent world. 
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We must look for a second answer to the 
modern dilemma, and I think we can find it 
in those weaknesses and corruptions of 
Western society which gave birth to com- 
munism in the first place and which have 
enabled and permitted it to survive, grow, 
and become the enslaver of one-third of the 
globe. 

Communism is a product of Western civili- 
zation. It began as a protest against the 
shameful and degraded conditions of life 
which were the lot of the working masses 
in capitalist countries a century ago. Its 
doctrines had their origin in the twisted 
treatises of Western intellectuals. 

In our own century, our failure to live up 
to our finest traditions has enabled commu- 
nism to grow in strength to the point where 
it can now challenge the very survival of the 
Western World. 

In coping with the great challenge of your 
time, it will be important for you to under- 
stand the culpability of Western society for 
the growth of communism. 

We in the West were once blind to dread- 
ful social injustices and the result of this 
blindness and injustice was a frustration, a 
hatred, a rebellion which was translated into 
the dogma of communism, 

We in the West have ourselves been pursu- 
ing our own form of materialism, placing 
possessions ahead of principles, and we have 
thus found it difficult to comprehend the 
full horror of Communist materialism. We 
did not instinctively condemn the Commu- 
nist destruction of the human personality 
for the sake of achieving material ends be- 
cause we were ourselves warping and shrink- 
ing the human soul in pursuit of pleasure, 
privilege, and profit. Therefore, inured to 
materialism, we have been ineffective in 
combating it. 

We in the West were once indifferent to 
the sufferings and degradations of hundreds 
of millions of our fellow human beings, all 
around the globe. Beyond that, the selfish- 
ness with which some Western nations ex- 
ploited these millions has left widespread 
discontent and despair in the world, which 
the Communists shrewdly are turning to 
their own ends. 

We in the West have been lacking in moral 
discrimination. We have refused to treat 
Communist regimes as moral lepers, We have 
given them the recognition, the material 
assistance and the technical aid which have 
made it easier for them to succeed. We have 
accorded to them all the trappings of re- 
spectability and legitimacy. We have tried 
even to shower them with affection, which 
has been dampened only by Communist 
rejection. 

We in the West have been weak in our 
resolve and thus, despite our unparalleled 
military and economic power, despite the 
rightness of our cause, we have, sometimes 
through circumstance, sometimes through 
ignorance, sometimes through cowardice, 
acquiesced in the Communist enslavement 
of one small nation after another. 

And so we find ourselves, not the inno- 
cent victims of a tragedy beyond our control, 
but rather the victims of a situation largely 
of our own making. 

There was a time when the guardians of 
3,000 years of Judaic-Christian civilization, 
as they witnessed the embryonic threat posed 
in the early years of Lenin and Stalin, could 
have said: 

“You Communists are the antithesis of 
everything that we believe in. You seek to 
destroy the civilization which it is our duty 
to preserve. You seek to abolish concepts 
which we spent thousands of years develop- 
ing: the freedom and dignity of the indi- 
vidual, acknowledgment of the divine pur- 
pose behind our existence, the sanctity of 
the family, the necessity of human freedom, 
the justice and practicality of private 
property. 

“And so we are against you. We will do 
all that we can to inhibit your experiment 
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in evil, which can be maintained only by 
tyranny. We will treat you as moral out- 
casts. We will have no cordial relationships 
with you of any kind. We will not help 
you in any way. We will not trade with you. 
We will not permit your agents to operate 
in our countries. We will not allow your 
ambassadors to come here as though they 
were the legitimate representatives of a free 
people. We will isolate you and quarantine 
you from the family of nations.” 

That is what the spokesmen for Western 
civilization should have said and done. 
That is what some of them started to do. 
But in the end, the Western World did just 
the opposite and the mortal danger which 
it now faces is the harvest of its own failure 
of responsibility. 

It will be the task of the young men 
and women now leaving our colleges to re- 
dress this failure. Just as you will enjoy 
the fruits of past achievements, so must 
you bear the brunt of past mistakes. You 
inherit more than the cold war. 

You are the heirs of the intellectual heri- 
tage of the Greeks and Romans, the religious 
inheritance of our Judaic-Christian fore- 
bearers, the artistic, industrial, and scien- 
tific bequests of centuries. And you are the 
beneficiaries of our own American experi- 
ment in free government. 

You have the benefits of the best that 
we can give. You have the example of the 
worst that we could do. The hope of man's 
freedom and man’s progress is riding on you. 

What do we seek? Our goal is peace, 
peace for ourselves, peace for all men. It 
seems simple enough. But peace will not 
come merely because we wish very hard for 
it to come, as those who ceaselessly picket 
in front of the White House seem to think. 
It will not come merely because we disarm 
ourselves, as urged by those who would have 
us abandon to the Russians the field of nu- 
clear technology. It will not come merely 
because we barter away the soil and freedom 
of other peoples, as some would have us do 
today in Berlin or in southeast Asia. 

True peace can only be founded upon a 
world wide order of justice, fair play, and 
decency. That is what makes it so hard to 
achieve. 

The first step, the indispensable step, to- 
ward the building of such an order is firm 
resistance to the spread of communism, 
which is its antithesis. The next step is one 
of purposeful striving toward the enlarge- 
ment within the free world of those concepts 
of justice, liberty, individual opportunity, 
peaceful arbitration of disputes, economic 
cooperation among nations, and reverence 
for the inalienable rights of man, which 
have dominated our own history. 

Your generation will live through a period 
of supreme testing for the American people. 
You will be asked to make ever greater sacri- 
fices of your time, of your treasure, perhaps 
of your lives for the defense of our country. 

You will be asked to take greater and 
greater risks to deter the aggression which 
past weakness has encouraged. 

You will be asked to assume ever heavier 
burdens in assisting our friends in the free 
world, 

You will be asked to suffer the dislocations 
which will inevitably attend the building of 
free world economic strength through lower- 
ing trade barriers. 

You will be asked to endure the daily ten- 
sions of a mortal conflict which may last for 
decades; to suffer patiently the ingratitude 
and even the ridicule of those nations we 
have strengthened and preserved; to reject 
the emotional appeal of the narrow zealot; 
to combat the rosy sophistries of the un- 
quenchable optimist; to support a balanced 
national effort of resistance and reform, an 
effort both to resist every manifestation of 
Communist aggression anywhere in the 
world and at the same time to reform those 
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weaknesses within Western society which 
threaten to pull us down. 

If this civilization is to survive, it is the 
American people who must provide most of 
the leadership, most of the armed strength, 
most of the courage, most of the determina- 
tion, most of the creative planning for the 
future. And it is you, and thousands like 
you, educated in our best traditions, who 
must guide our people toward this destiny. 

Why do I say all this at an occasion of this 
kind? I say it because our country and its 
ancient ideals are more in need of the 
loyalty, the devotion, the understanding, and 
the unselfish help of its young men and 
women than ever before. Never has a nation 
been so in need of a generation that recog- 
nizes its destiny, represents its ideals, and 
embraces its traditions. 

Two thousand years ago Simon of Cyrene 
stood at a crossroads in Jerusalem and 
watched Christ pass, carrying His cross to 
Calvary. 

Simon had no real knowledge or special 
interest in what was going on. He was there 
by what seemed to him an accident. But 
because he was there, and because of his 
apparent strength, he was pulled from the 
crowd and given the cross to c 7 

He shouldered his burden unwillingly and 
with a resentment that we can all under- 
stand. But as he trod in the footsteps of 
the Master, as he began to recognize the 
significance of his action, the burden became 
lighter and the labor sweeter. He was ful- 
filling his destiny. 

In this century the United States has 
stood at a great crossroads of history, at a 
time when morality and decency were being 
persecuted and crucified all over the world. 
We had just arrived on the world scene as 
an important power at the turn of this cen- 
tury. We were curious onlookers at the 
terrible tragedy that was beginning to un- 
fold in Europe. Our people had no desire 
to become deeply involved in the problems 
of other nations. 

But events drew us irresistibly to the vor- 
tex of the world crisis. Because of our 
strength, because of the logic of events, we 
took up the cross of preserving decency in 
the world, without realizing the full sig- 
nificance of our act, without realizing that 
it was the fulfillment of our national 
mission, 

If the destiny of a nation is to be fulfilled, 
each generation must renew its understand- 
ing of it. 

Many of our countrymen today resent our 
role in the world because they do not under- 
stand it. There are mounting signs that our 
people are growing weary of the burden and 
wish to lay it down. 

But our task is far from completed. Our 
country needs new strength, new zeal, new 
idealism. I believe that when the full real- 
ization dawns upon our people of the no- 
bility of our role, of the meaning of our 
labors, then our burden—like that of Simon— 
will seem to grow light, the labor sweet. 

Those who understand now the true nature 
of things, the duty and the privilege that 
has fallen to us, have a sacred obligation 
to lend their strength to the just cause and 
to help keep America ever young in its ideals, 
its courage, and its fervor for the right. 

That is the full meaning of patriotism in 
our time. 

My visit with the young men of Canisius 
College has strengthened my confidence in 
the future. I envy you the journey ahead. 
Good luck and Godspeed to each of you. 


A GRASS ROOTS APPROACH TO 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
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onl WRIGHT] is recognized for 45 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, our 
country has been engaged for some years 
in various types of foreign assistance pro- 
grams. These programs have met with 
varying degrees of success. In an imper- 
fect world, I suppose that is to be ex- 
pected. Yet from this experience cer- 
tain facts have emerged, and if we are 
to win through to victory in this cold 
war against worldwide communism, we 
need to see these facts in clear focus. 

The foreign assistance programs, if 
they are to perform their intended func- 
tion, should aim at helping friendly coun- 
tries to build an economic base, rooted 
in individual freedom and individual 
ownership, from which those countries 
can develop a maximum degree of self- 
reliance and self-sufficiency. 

Obviously it is not the intent of these 
programs to create a vast, worldwide 
dependency upon the United States. 
They were not so designed, and if this 
were their end result they would have 
failed their purpose. 

The most valuable thing we have to 
export is our own experience in develop- 
ing a viable political and economic sys- 
tem which recognizes and contributes to 
the dignity and worth of the individual. 
If we can export this experience, if we 
can implant this spirit wherever the feet 
of our foreign representatives fall upon 
the soil of friendly lands, then we shall 
have contributed greatly to the balance 
of power by which freedom shall be 
preserved upon the earth. 

I have today introduced a resolution 
which would direct that priority be giv- 
en in the foreign assistance programs to 
those activities which actually reach the 
people, which promote self-help and lo- 
cal individual ownership. Several of 
our colleagues have joined in its intro- 
duction. 

The essential sentence in that resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 

That it is the sense of Congress that * * * 
the highest practicable priority should be 
given to programs providing for loans or 
loan guarantees for use by institutions and 
organizations in friendly foreign countries 
in making repayable low-interest rate loans 
to individuals for the purchase of small 
farms, the purchase of homes, the establish- 
ment, equipment and strengthening of 
small independent business concerns, acqui- 
sition of tools or equipment needed for 
carrying on a trade, or financing the oppor- 
tunity for individuals to obtain practical 
education in vocational and occupational 
skills. 


Such an emphasis, it seems to me, 
would provide a grassroots program. It 
would come to grips with the basic prob- 
lem. The key words are “repayable 
low-interest rate loans.” This is a prime 
need in most of the underdeveloped 
countries. The fact that credit has sim- 
ply never been available to the average 
people is one of the most fundamental 
reasons why these countries are unde- 
veloped and why they stay undeveloped. 
An economy will remain forever unde- 
veloped so long as credit, the chance to 
make a start, is confined to those who 
already have everything they need. 
What the people want, and what they 
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must have if they are to make any 
broad-based contribution to building an 
economy, is not a handout but a chance. 

I have talked with many people both 
in and out of government about our 
foreign assistance programs. I have 
tried to examine these programs on the 
spot in some instances to see how well 
they were working. You can hear both 
praise and criticism. The criticisms 
most frequently voiced, it seems to me, 
break down into four general categories. 

First. We hear the criticism that too 
much emphasis has been placed in the 
past upon grants and too little upon 
loans. 

Second. We hear the criticism that 
the aid too often does not filter down to 
the average people in the countries 
whose economies we are trying to assist. 

In the third place, we hear the criti- 
cism that the programs have not always 
actively encouraged free enterprise and 
individual ownership of farms, homes, 
and small businesses. 

Finally, we hear that emphasis too 
often has been upon grandiose projects 
too far removed from the lives of the 
plain citizenry to have much real grass- 
roots impact. 

Now, let’s examine how such an em- 
phasis as this resolution directs would 
go about the task of strengthening and 
improving the program. 

First and foremost, it would do so by 
making progress possible through repay- 
able low-interest rate loans. I am 
thinking basically of loans to individ- 
uals rather than to governments. It is 
our thought that wherever possible these 
loans should be made available through 
existing institutions and organizations 
in the countries themselves. The role 
of the U.S. assistance program might be 
that of guarantor rather than that of 
lender. 

The great crying need in many of the 
underdeveloped countries has long been 
the need for credit on an individual 
basis. This is what Farther Daniel B. 
McLellan, the Maryknoll missionary 
priest, discovered in Peru. 

Several weeks ago, a number of us in 
the House had the privilege of having a 
luncheon with Father McLellan. For 
several years he has worked with the 
Indians of Peru. The story he told was 
such a fascinating one that we stayed 
long past the normal time for such a dis- 
cussion. For 3 hours, several of us 
remained to ask questions. 

Basically, the missionary explained, 
the Indians in and around the mountain 
village of Puno had never been able to 
achieve anything because they had never 
had a chance to lift themselves from the 
poverty in which their ancestors for gen- 
erations had lived. They could not lift 
themselves by their bootstraps because 
they had no bootstraps, in fact, no boots. 
Nobody had ever had enough faith in 
them to give them a chance, individually 
or collectively, to improve their lot. 
Hence, they contributed nothing of any 
value to the development of the country 
or its economy. 

What they needed was simple. They 
needed seed and fertilizer to make the 
sparse patrimony of their acres yield. 
They needed farm implements, simple 
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tools of the most rudimentary kind. Yet 
they could not obtain these simple things 
because they had no money. They had 
no money because their fields did not 
yield more than enough to keep a tenu- 
ous hold on existence itself. Their fields 
did not yield more because they lacked 
these simple tools and needs of efficient 
farming. They lacked these things be- 
cause they could not get credit to buy 
them. They could not get credit on 
other than unconscionably usurious 
terms because they had no money. It 
was a Vicious circle which had kept them 
mired down, generation after generation, 
in a hopelessly self-perpetuating futility. 

In Father McLellan, many of them saw 
for the first time a gringo who believed 
in them. He tried without success to 
present their cause to the lenders and 
was scorned. “Forget the Indians,” the 
experts scoffed. “They are beyond help 
and will never amount to anything.” 

But the priest’s faith was undaunted. 
He believed in them enough to follow 
through. Loans, he explains, when 
available at all, exacted interest as high 
as 10 and 12 percent a month, more 
than 100 percent a year. Under such 
circumstances, progress for the agrarian 
Indian was impossible. 

So he organized a credit union among 
the Indians. He started with only 23 
who together raised a total of a mere 
$30 to begin. So phenomenally success- 
ful was the effort that within a year the 
credit union had 291 members and a 
capital of $15,000. So great was their 
eagerness to make good and to prove 
that the faith in them was well founded 
that there was not a single default in the 
first 95 loans. During the first 2 years, 
a total of $150,000 had been loaned with 
a bad debt loss of only $80. So great 
was the need which this simple device 
had met that the idea spread like wild- 
fire, and today 207 separate credit unions 
of this type have been organized 
throughout Peru. The San Juan credit 
union has 5,000 members and a capital 
of $400,000. 

The Communists have not liked this 
at all. Knowing that their appeal de- 
pends upon poverty and hopelessness, 
they have tried to break up the credit 
unions. They have systematically 
spread rumors and on one occasion 
created a run on the funds of the credit 
unions. The availability of credit to the 
lowest people on the economic spectrum 
is replacing hopelessness with hope. It 
is giving the Indians a chance to help 
themselves. It is steadying the economy 
on the broadest possible base. It is 
proving that plain people can improve 
their lot and solve their problems within 
the framework of a free society. It is 
giving to los descamisados the vision of 
a better manana. It is spoiling the Com- 
munists’ game. 

If this can be done with the Indians 
of Peru, it can be done with anybody. 
The people in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries need more than anything else to 
know that they individually have some- 
thing to contribute to the economy. 
They need to feel that their lot is not 
hopeless and that somebody believes in 
them. In this way only can they develop 
the sense of individual responsibility 
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upon which a strong and healthy capi- 
talistic economy can thrive. 

This resolution would direct its help 
to people rather than simply to govern- 
ments. One of the great urges through- 
out the underdeveloped world is the urge 
for land reform. Where it remains un- 
fulfilled, this urge is one of the Com- 
munists’ greatest weapons. Where the 
urge begins to be fulfilled, it is one of 
democracy’s greatest weapons. Its ful- 
fillment within the orderly processes of 
a free society is communism’s greatest 
fear. This is true in much of the world. 

This resolution directs that emphasis 
be placed upon low-interest rate loan 
programs for individual purchases of 
small farms and homes. If such a pro- 
gram had been available to the people 
of Cuba before Castro came on the 
scene, his appeal would have been 
greatly diminished. His appeal was to 
hopelessness. His appeal was to those 
who had become convinced that they 
had no chance whatever of ever owning 
anything in their own right short of 
revolution. Callously, he played upon 
this hopelessness and made cruel and 
irredeemable promises. Crassly he be- 
trayed them. But when they awakened 
to his duplicity, it was too late. 

If we are to head off the enthrone- 
ment of other Castros in the underde- 
veloped nations, we must help to provide 
a vehicle which can show that their 
legitimate aspirations can be realized, 
and better realized, through democratic 
governments and free institutions. 

The resolution would direct emphasis 
to loans for the establishment, equip- 
ment, and strengthening of small inde- 
pendent business concerns. I would not 
Say to you that we can hope to make 
every nation of the world into the image 
of the United States. But we can in- 
deed help them to develop viable local 
economies with roots in the capitalistic 
system. If they are worth helping at 
all, they are worth helping in this way. 

Capitalism today is a dirty word in 
some parts of the world. It has been 
made so through their total unfamili- 
arity with its blessings. How can we 
expect them to hail capitalism or ap- 
plaud free enterprise when to them it 
means something entirely different than 
to us? How can we expect them to 
cheer the fact that every young Ameri- 
can has the chance to go into business 
for himself if he wishes when they know 
from sad experience that this simply 
has never been true in their own socie- 
ties? 

We have learned from our own ex- 
perience as a nation that the economy 
thrives only as its individual members 
thrive. We have a strong economy and 
a strong country because our prosperity 
is widely based. This is the American 
dream come true. This is the living 
proof that our system serves the individ- 
ual better than does the Communist sys- 
tem. But if it is to have relevance and 
meaning to the peoples of the underde- 
veloped world in those countries which 
still are friendly to us, then they must 
come to see that this dream can come 
true for them also. 

The resolution also would encourage 
loans to individuals for acquiring the 
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tools and equipment needed to carry on 
a trade and for obtaining practical edu- 
cation in vocational and occupational 
skills. These are their needs. This is 
the way to reach the plain people. If 
an economy is to be built and strength- 
ened, it must be developed from the 
ground up, not from the top down. 

This is a grassroots approach. If we 
have enough faith in any country to as- 
sist it through our programs and to try 
to tie it to us as a friend, then we should 
have enough faith in its people to en- 
courage the government of that country 
to show faith in its own citizens and 
thus to give them a chance to prove that 
they are worthy of that faith. If we lack 
this basic faith in the native population 
of a given nation, then any help we give 
to it is a bad risk. 

So long as we are to have these for- 
eign assistance programs, let us make 
them work. So long as we are in this 
cold war with Russia, let us go all out 
to win it. This resolution, I believe, 
would help us do that. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to express my personal appre- 
ciation as one of a number of Members 
of this body who have today joined the 
gentleman from Texas in the introduc- 
tion of this resolution, an appreciation to 
him for his leadership in this matter, an 
appreciation to him for the very splendid 
and thoughtful speech which he has de- 
livered this afternoon on this subject. 

All of us, I think, are looking for some 
way to carry on the fight in the cold war 
with the Communists and to conduct a 
successful offensive against the Commu- 
nists wherever the forces of freedom are 
in conflict with the Red forces. The 
resolution which the gentleman from 
Texas and about 11 other Members of 
the House have today introduced is a 
genuinely constructive step in that direc- 
tion. It launches a constructive and un- 
derstandable offensive on behalf of free- 
dom in the cold war. It carries the fight 
to the Communists where it hurts them 
the most, and that is on the streets and 
on the country roads and in the fence 
rows of the underdeveloped countries of 
the world. 

I do not think it is any accident that, 
as Father McLellan in the luncheon 
which the gentleman from Texas spon- 
sored some weeks ago told us, the credit 
unions of Peru have become public 
enemy No. 1 with the Communists in 
that country because they have given 
meaning and significance and opportu- 
nity to this idea called capitalism for a 
great many plain citizens who never be- 
fore had known what the meaning of 
low-interest-rate credit was. It was in- 
teresting to me at the luncheon which 
the gentleman from Texas hosted to hear 
from this plain-spoken and yet very 
eloquent Maryknoll priest, the story of 
his meeting with some of the big land- 
owners of Peru who came to him to tell 
him that they would like to place some 
of their land in the hands of people; 
that they saw the significance of this 
fight for land reform, and that they 
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would like to find some constructive way 
to make transfers of land that would re- 
sult in a productive use of that land on 
down the road. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will re- 
call that they had this thought: What 
good does it do to place land in the 
hands of people who cannot even find 
the money with which to put a fence 
around it, and who cannot even find the 
money to buy the simplest kind of farm 
equipment, much less fertilizer, in order 
to make use of the land, and who cer- 
tainly could see no way under the sun 
in the existing picture in that area to 
finance barns and other outbuildings, 
and make other use of the land which 
might be turned over to them? 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution declares 
it to be the policy of the Congress of the 
United States to encourage constructive 
action along this line in the countries 
that are participants in our program. 
It declares it very definitely to be the 
policy to give the highest practicable 
priority to loans for five different major 
purposes. Those five purposes might well 
be called, in my judgment, five pillars 
of a successful, free society. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT], has already re- 
counted those purposes as trying to make 
it possible to buy small farms, to try 
to make it possible to purchase homes, 
to try to make it possible to equip and 
establish and strengthen small, inde- 
pendent businesses, to make it possible 
for an individual to obtain the tools or 
equipment of a trade and, finally, to 
make possible education. 

Now, these are fields where you reach 
people. These are fields where the ex- 
perience of every one of our Foreign 
Service officers who spend any time in 
the underdeveloped countries has pointed 
very clearly to a most pressing need in 
our existing program of assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, we have made mention 
already here this afternoon of Father 
McLellan’s experience. I am sure that 
the experience of Father McLellan in de- 
termining the needs of the people and 
the need to expand our programs to 
reach people is an experience which has 
been duplicated in the activities of Dr. 
Bill Walsh, who has headed up Project 
Hope in its efforts in Indonesia, in Viet- 
nam, and now in Peru. Dr. C. S. Lewis, 
of Tulsa, Okla., a physician, has led a 
group of physicians in India in trying 
to give medical attention to the people 
of India, and has reported similarly upon 
the tremendous impact of the efforts by 
Americans to reach people in their basic 
problems, and to give them help in those 
basic problems, 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the wheels 
are turning well in the field of health. 
I think that the wheels are turning much 
better today in the field of education. 
But I think that in this field of credit 
for the people that there is a great 
vacuum which exists today, a great 
vacuum which is appreciated, let me 
say in all fairness, by the members of 
our own Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives, by the 
members of the administration respon- 
sible for this program, and I might say 
this: I have talked with members of the 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House, and know that on this side of the 
aisle, everyone with whom I have dis- 


cussed this problem, has told me these 


are objectives that we agree with 100 
percent. Every one of them has said 
these are objectives that our committee 
has been trying to see advanced and im- 
plemented in our program. Every one of 
them has said, “We have tried through 
the use of committee reports, we have 
tried through the use of language in the 
authorization bill and wherever possible 
to get this emphasis into the program.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am quite sure that we 
will have sympathetic voices raised on 
this subject by members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee who know this prob- 
lem best on both sides of the aisle, when 
and if—and I hope it will be soon—this 
matter comes to an opportunity for the 
House to express its will. I have the 
feeling that we can do tremendous things 
not only in the field of accelerating these 
efforts in the underdeveloped countries 
of the world, but also in striking effec- 
tive psychological blows to the advantage 
of the free world and all over the world 
where we are in conflict with Red pur- 
poses, and that is all over the world. 

Mr. Speaker, once again I would like 
to express my personal appreciation to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] 
for his leadership in this matter, and I 
would like to express my appreciation to 
the members of the Department of State 
and to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
who have given of their time to discuss 
this matter thoroughly in advance of its 
being brought to the floor. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oklahoma not only for his 
timely and well-timed remarks here to- 
day, but also for his many hours of de- 
voted effort and the skill which he has 
dedicated to the ironing out of the lan- 
guage which has gone into this final 
copy of the resolution. It was, as a 
matter of fact, originally the idea of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, as suggested 
to me, following the luncheon which we 
mentioned, that such a resolution could 
be drafted and, perhaps, offered as an 
amendment to a foreign aid bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to thank also 
those Members who have worked with 
us in the drafting of this language, in- 
cluding the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL], the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Brapemas], and the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

I should like to acknowledge the ef- 
forts that have gone into this activity 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Burke], and others who are joining in 
the introduction of identical or similar 
resolutions. 

It seems to me that the undeveloped 
countries of the world are churning in 
one of history’s greatest upheavals. Like 
the awakening of a sleeping giant they 
are stirring, stretching, and crying out 
for some form of self-expression. It is 
not a question of whether change will 
come in these underdeveloped areas. 
The question is what form and what di- 
rection will the change take? 

It was not a question of whether 
change would come in Cuba before 
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Castro’s revolution. It was a question 
of what kind of change would come. It 
was a question of whether we could dem- 
onstrate to them that their legitimate 
aspirations could better be realized 
through the framework of a free demo- 
cratic society, or whether, failing in that, 
they would grasp in desperation at the 
fleeting temptation of a strawman. 
They did the latter. We may find it easy 
to blame them. But when a man has 
given up hope, when he is mired in the 
futility of a 20th century feudalism, 
when he owes his landlord more than 
he believes he will ever be able to pay, 
when he never sees any hope of owning 
anything himself, when his little chil- 
dren look at him with eyes that say, 
“Our father could move mountains,” but 
with empty cavities in their hungry 
little stomachs, when he knows that if 
his children get sick he will not be able 
to afford the services of a doctor, this 
man is a desperate man. He will follow 
any Pied Piper who promises him a bet- 
ter hope for tomorrow. And this is what 
happened. Into this vacuum strode 
Castro, pointing with envy-inspired ora- 
tory to the huge estates, many of them 
owned by Americans. To the hopeless 
ones he said, “Follow me; I will tear 
them down and give them to you.” It 
was a cruel promise, utterly incapable of 
fulfillment, 

But these were desperate men. And 
there are in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world today, particularly in 
our friendly nations south of us, 
desperate men, particularly among the 
young people. There are people who 
have become vaguely aware that there 
is a better way than they have found, 
and they are determined to get it by 
one means or another. 

Portions of this underdeveloped world 
may hold the balance as to whether the 
next generation will live in an American 
century of freedom and of human dig- 
nity, or whether they will live in a Soviet 
century of tyranny and of armed totali- 
tarian brutality. One of the most re- 
vealing things about the people who live 
in these restless lands was written by 
William D. Patterson some time back in 
the Saturday Review of Literature, 
wherein he said that the average person 
in the world will go to bed hungry to- 
night. Most of the people in the world 
have never even seen a doctor. Most of 
the people in the world have accustomed 
themselves to a child mortality rate 
which inevitably snuffs out the life of 
one out of every three youngsters before 
he reaches the age of adolescence. Most 
of the people of the world are convinced 
that anything would be better than they 
have, he said, and they are determined 
to get it. This is the situation with 
which we deal. 

There are in the world today still 
many nations where a reservoir of good 
will exists for the United States. It 
seems to me that, if we are to make these 
foreign assistance programs meaningful, 
we have to reach these people, not only 
governments but people. I think it is 
not enough to shore up a shaky regime 
and simply let them use what they are 
given to dispense themselves as though 
it were their own patronage, to keep 
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their own government tentatively in 
power. I think, rather, for the long pull 
we have to insist that those governments 
recognize the needs of their own people, 
and we have to assist in such ways as 
have been proven effective here in the 
United States, through the FHA pro- 
gram, for instance, which over its 27- 
or 28-year history has not lost any 
money. The people, when given an op- 
portunity, will prove themselves worthy 
of that opportunity. It is upon that as- 
sumption that democracy has histori- 
cally rested. We need to create a cli- 
mate in which they have a chance to pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps; but 
they need the bootstraps. They do not 
need a handout, but they need a hand. 
It seems to me that in the operation of 
the basic foreign assistance programs, 
the emphasis and direction proposed in 
this resolution would go a long way to- 
ward achieving those ends. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
have until midnight Saturday to file re- 
ports on the following bills: S. 2130, H.R. 
10383, and H.R. 11310. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GONZALEZ). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address delivered by Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther H. Hodges to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped at the Depart- 
mental Auditorium, Washington, D.C., 
May 10, 1962: 

I am proud to represent President Ken- 
nedy this morning. He extends his greet- 
ings. 

I know if he possibly could have made it, 
he would have been here himself. If you’ve 
been reading your newspapers or listening 
to your radio or TV, you know that the cause 
of equality for the handicapped is close to 
the President, just as it is close to the entire 
Kennedy family. 

And it is close to me. And close to the 
Department of Commerce. On the way over 
here, I took a quick mental inventory—it 
had to be quick; my office is just across 14th 


Street—of some of the steps the Department 
of Commerce has been taking to carry on the 
work of the President’s Committee. 

I'm going to list some of these for you— 
not to thump our chest and brag about how 
great we are, but simply to demonstrate to 
you that, through the inspiration of this 
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President's Committee, things are happen- 
ing for the handicapped. 

Over in Commerce, across the street, a great 
deal is happening. Such as— 

The National Inventors Council has been 
cooperating with the President’s Committee 
in sponsoring a contest for the invention of 
a self-propelled wheelchair that will climb 
steps. Impossible? That's what they said 
about the gas engine, as you old timers will 
remember. 

Edward Gudeman, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, has had the honor of being 
named chairman of a special ad hoc com- 
mittee of the President’s Committee to study 
the effects of automation on jobs for the 
handicapped. 

Mr. Gudeman, by the way, used to be vice 
president of Sears & Roebuck, He tells of 
an assembly line of blind persons who worked 
for Sears out in Illinois. So accurate and 
quick were they, that the blind actually were 
given top consideration for assembly jobs. 

Our Office of International Trade Fairs has 
been arranging for President’s Committee ex- 
hibits to be shown all over the world. Can 
you imagine any better salesman for democ- 
racy than the story of what is being done for 
the handicapped in America? 

There's another new program, just getting 
underway, of close cooperation between Com- 
merce and the Committee, involving mainly 
those of our bureaus which reach American 
businessmen. The reasoning behind this 
program goes something like this: “We talk 
to business; you talk to business; let’s join 
forces and talk to business together.” 

I could go on and on, but I didn’t come 
here for that. I came here to plant a 
thought in your minds. The seed of an 
idea, 

I want to talk, especially to the business- 
men among you about inventories. 

Almost every business in this country takes 
inventory at regular intervals—yearly, some- 
times more often. Everything is counted 
every widget, every left-handed screwdriver, 
every nut and bolt, everything not nailed to 
the floor. Sometimes even things that are. 

Inventories are important. They tell you 
what you have, what you need; where you've 
been, where you're going. 

Inventories are serious affairs. Some busi- 
nesses even close their doors during inven- 
tory time. 

But there is another element of business 
that I believe deserves to be inventoried every 
bit as much as the nuts and bolts and left- 
handed screwdrivers. More so, I dare say. 
It’s an element that deserves regular inven- 
tories, but doesn't often get them. Or per- 
haps never gets them. 

I'm talking about people. Or, as the man- 
agement experts prefer to call them, human 
resources. 

If it's important to count neckties, isn’t it 
just as important to count the men who sell 
neckties? 

Now, I am in no way proposing any vast 
national project of nose counting we do that 
in Commerce’s Census Bureau. What I have 
in mind would be a great deal more reward- 
ing and would serve a much more vital pur- 
pose. 

I would like to see businessmen make 
inventories of the jobs in business and indus- 
try that could possibly be filled by qualified 
handicapped men and women. 

This would involve looking over each job 
afresh. What demands, both physical and 
mental, does the job make upon workers? 
Does a worker need two good hands to do the 
job? Or two good feet? Or two good eyes? 

Is there any reason why a pin sorter in a 
pin factory has to be a perfect physical speci- 
men, with the kind of body that Charles 
Atlas used to promise sallow-faced, narrow- 
shouldered teenagers? 

Now don’t misunderstand me. I am not 
asking anyone to replace able-bodied workers 
with the handicapped. 
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I do say this: Once you have made such 
a job inventory, and then you do have a 
vacancy to fill, you probably will be more 
inclined to give an equal break to handi- 
capped applicants who are able to do the 
work, 

And that's all the handicapped want—an 
equal break. No special favors, please; just 
a fair share of opportunity. 

I also think it would be most revealing 
for management every once in a while to 
take inventory of the handicapped men and 
women currently employed, to see how they 
are getting along. 

I realize how it is: Once you hire a handi- 
capped person, he sort of loses the “handi- 
capped” tag in your mind, and instead he be- 
comes Bob or Bill or Jones or Smith. You 
no longer identify him as “handicapped.” 
Very often, your records don't even reveal 
that he is handicapped. This is fine; this is 
as it should be. 

And yet, I do believe it would be an eye- 
opening experience if you somehow could 
inventory the skills and abilities and talents 
and work records of your handicapped em- 
ployees. What about their production rec- 
ords? Their safety records? Their general 
attitudes toward work? The way they get 
along with others? 

Chances are, the answers will come as a 
most pleasant surprise. National figures 
show the handicapped to be more productive, 
have better safety records and lose less time 
from the job, than the ablebodied, and 
generally they're more pleasant. If it’s true 
nationally, it ought to be just as true of any 
typical place of business. 

This inventory of the skills of the handi- 
capped is something like married life. Your 
wife may be a wonderful cook, but after a 
time you don't even give her cooking a sec- 
ond thought. It takes a trip out of town— 
an inventory of restaurants and eating 
houses—to bring you up short and make you 
appreciate to the fullest the culinary tal- 
ents of your better half. 

Still another kind of inventory I would 
suggest has to do with the physical layout 
of the place of business—office, factory, 
plant, store. What about the handicapped? 
Has anything been done to look after their 
needs? 

Can the handicapped come in, or do high 
flights of stairs bar their way? 

Can persons in wheelchairs use the rest 
rooms? The drinking fountains? The eleva- 
tors? The other facilities? 

Physical facilities can serve to bar the 
handicapped from employment just as effec- 
tively as biases and prejudiced attitudes. 

And the same physical facilities which bar 
potential handicapped employees also serve 
to bar potential handicapped customers. 

I strongly recommend that all employers 
take a look at a new set of standards put out 
by the American Standards Association, 
which would do away with architectural bar- 
riers for the handicapped. 

One more inventory I would like to see 
applies only to those businessmen who have 
occasion to let subcontracts. 

Do you ever think of sheltered workshops 
as recipients of subcontracts? They don’t 
want the work as charity; they want it on 
the same basis you would award it to any 
other firm—the ability to do the job. 

There are sheltered workshops of all kinds, 
for persons with many types of handicaps, 
in communities all over this Nation. In- 
ventory the sheltered workshops near you; 
inventory your subcontract needs. 

One thing underlies all the suggestions for 
inventories I've given this mi It is 
a basic interest in the welfare of the handi- 
capped; a basic concern for their right to 
full equality. 

If the interest and concern are not there, 
we just don’t think of the handicapped. 
It’s not that we have anything against 
them; we just don't think about them. 
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And our thoughtlessness can be as devastat- 
ing as downright rejection. 

And so, in our minds and in our hearts, 
there must be the constantly burning flame 
of sincere concern for our handicapped 
fellow humans. 

Only then will we even care enough to 
inventory our places of business to do what 
we can to restore equality of opportunity 
for the handicapped. 

Only then can we really help the handi- 
capped to help themselves. 

Annual meetings such as this keep the 
flame burning. So do all of your many, 
many individual and cooperative efforts in 
behalf of the handicapped—efforts going 
on in your hometowns and cities all the 
time. 

On behalf of the President of the United 
States, I salute you—workers for the handi- 
capped. May you continue to be blessed for 
your noble work, 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, this month 
several hundred thousand of our teen- 
agers will be graduated from American 
high schools. This is a happy time for 
our young graduates and for us. It is 
also a serious time, for them, and for us. 

For thousands and thousands of these 
teenagers are joining our civilian labor 
force at a time when there is little room 
for them. At this time of the year, 
when these youngsters are being called 
by commencement speakers to meet 
great challenges, we of the Congress have 
a great challenge to meet, too. 

Because, frankly, the graduation of 
these youngsters will greatly aggravate 
two of our old, gnawing problems: Un- 
employment and juvenile delinquency. 

I think we can do something about it. 
And, what’s more, we should, as soon as 
possible. 

I am thinking of H.R. 8354, which 
would establish a Youth Conservation 
Corps. This bill has been reported fa- 
vorably by the Committee on Education 
and Labor and is now in the Rules 
Committee. 

I support this bill—and, indeed, feel 
we cannot pass it too quickly—for six 
reasons. 

First. This is not a make-work, or 
rake-work, program, but one of solid in- 
vestment in conservation with the prom- 
ise of incalculably great returns. Per- 
haps we have forgotten the wonderful 
record the Civilian Conservation Corps 
made in reforestation, fire prevention, 
flood control, park development, road 
and bridge building, and pest control in 
the thirties in America. 

Second. It will reduce unemployment 
and juvenile delinquency, terrible twin 
wastes. Mr. Speaker, I simply can never 
forget the shocking statistic that one out 
of every four recruits to one of our 
armed services has some kind of juvenile 
delinquency record. 

Third. The YCC would not be an ex- 
periment. It already has a proven his- 
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tory of value and accomplishment. The 
CCC begun in 1933, was halted for only 
one reason: World War II. To give you 
an idea of its worth—the CCC was en- 
dorsed by 83 percent of the American 
people, according to a 1936 poll. 

Fourth. The YCC represents a magnif- 
icent and healthful way to develop the 
skills and the character of some of our 
young men, by taking them off the 
streets and into the great outdoors for 
a year and giving them constructive and 
valuable work, and some savings in their 
jeans. 

Fifth. There is so much to be done in 
the American outdoors. There is a tre- 
mendous backlog of work to be done in 
our national parks and forests alone. 

Sixth. America wants such a program. 
A Gallup poll in April showed that 79 
percent of our people think the YCC is 
a good idea. 

Those are my six reasons. I also have 
a seventh—and it is a purely selfish 
one. My State, Montana, has one of 
the largest areas of national forests in 
the Nation. 

Montanans remember well the work 
performed by the CCC in the thirties. 
And I am sure the vast majority would 
welcome a YCC. 

In April 1932, the CCC gave employ- 
ment to 20,622 young Montanans. In 
addition, another 20,000 came to Mon- 
tana from other States. 

They developed much of Montana's 
rich timber areas for commercial use, 
for recreational advantage and for wild- 
life care. They planted 5,275,300 trees 
in Montana. They built 790 bridges of 
all types. They laid 3,279 miles of truck 
trails and minor roads. They stocked 
Montana’s streams with 2,619,288 fish, 

They put in 251,239 man-days of forest 
firefighting. They built and manned 
115 forest lookout houses and towers. 
They took part in the building of 452 
impounding and large diversion dams. 
They strung 3,532 miles of telephone 
lines. They treated 16,802 diseased trees 
and plants. They controlled rodents and 
predatory animals on 2,444,721 acres of 
Montana’s land. They revegetated and 
restored extensive grazing areas. And 
they helped build a migratory wildlife 
refuge at Madison Lake. 

This was just the brilliant record of 
accomplishment of the CCC in one State, 
Montana. Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt 
that Montana would welcome a YCC 
pie open arms. And so would the Na- 

on, 

For foresters tell us that our Nation 
has 275 million acres of timberland in 
need of improvement. Another 50 mil- 
lion acres need replanting to become pro- 
ductive again and to prevent flooding 
and erosion. Some 300 acres of farm- 
land, moreover, need rebuilding. 

The YCC would not be a foreign en- 
terprise. It would be a Peace Corps at 
home, where we need it most. It would 
not put a drain on our gold, but develop 
our golden hills, for us and our heirs. 
And it would more than repay the in- 
vestment. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, I have only two 
reservations at all about H.R. 8354. 

The first is that the bill would limit 
the program to 12,000 youths in the first 
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3 years. The Senate bill, sponsored by 
Senator HUBERT H. Humpurey, would 
limit a YCC to 150,000 in the first 3 years. 
My second reservation is simply that 
neither one of these bills is yet law. 


THE BALTIC PEOPLES AND THEIR 
TRAGEDY 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the three Baltic States—Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania—constitute a distinct 
unit in Europe. Their citizens are 
known for ruggedness and bravery and 
for their stubborn belief in ideals com- 
mon to all civilized peoples. Their 
time-honored national traditions and 
their spirit of freedom have for cen- 
turies been the sinews of their sus- 
tenance. 

In the days of their brief independent 
existence, as during long years of sub- 
jugation to foreign rule, they clung to 
their ideals with tenacity and firmness. 
Under the czarist regime they were the 
most progressive, the most enlightened, 
and, of course, the most democratic 
ethnic elements in that polygot empire. 
Their sound local economy, their zeal 
for advancement, and their superior edu- 
cational institutions were envied not only 
in Russia, but also in many parts of 
Europe. These three countries consti- 
tuted for more than 100 years Russia’s 
show window in the West. 

At the end of World War I all three 
countries regained their independence, 
and in a relatively short time all three 
became honored and worthy members 
of the family of nations. Their loyal and 
industrious citizens began to rebuild 
their war-torn countries, and in the 
course of two decades the three Baltic 
democratic Republics taken together be- 
came a definite force for progress and 
for peace in European affairs, particu- 
larly in northeastern Europe. These 
countries managed to stave off impend- 
ing dangers and kept their independent 
status, even when they were almost com- 
pletely isolated from the powerful de- 
mocracies in Western Europe. In the 
late 1930's, however, it was evident that 
alone they could not cope with the dan- 
gers threatening their independence and 
their existence as free nations. Neither 
Communist totalitarianism nor Hitler’s 
nazism would tolerate democratic in- 
stitutions as enjoyed by citizens of these 
three small countries. 

Early in World War II, in mid-1940, 
these countries were overrun by the Red 
army, and then all three were annexed 
to the Soviet Union. Their once free 
and proud citizens were brought under 
Communist totalitarianism. Then Sta- 
lin arrested, imprisoned, and then exiled 
hundreds of thousands of Latvians, 
Lithuanians, and Estonians to distant 
parts of the Soviet Union. 

The lot of the Baltic peoples has been 
tragic. Soon after the Soviet invasion 
Nazi Germany invaded the Baltic coun- 
tries; the Red army was evicted, and 
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Nazis were to rule in their stead for al- 
most 3 years. Then, as the fortunes of 
the war took a different turn, the Red 
army returned once more, and it has been 
there ever since. 

Today the Soviet Union holds these 
countries by force. There some 5 million 
innocent and helpless peoples suffer 
under Communist tyranny. And that 
tyranny shows no mercy toward those 
who are suspected of aspiring for political 
independence. Such people are instantly 
seized, tried, and found guilty of coun- 
terrevolutionary activity, and then 
shipped off to some Siberian prison camp. 
In recent years there have been persist- 
ent reports that Soviet authorities have 
been shipping off hundreds of thousands 
of Baltic peoples to other parts of the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, the Baltic peoples are 
tenaciously clinging to their ideals and 
have kept up their hope for freedom. 
Even though they are not allowed to voice 
that hope, this is being done by their 
friends and sympathizers in many parts 
of the free world. By condemning the 
forcible seizure of the Baltic countries 
by the Soviet Union and by publicizing 
and denouncing the inhuman treatment 
of these peoples by Soviet authorities, 
we can and do render a signal service for 
their cause and for democracy on the 
21st anniversary observance of the de- 
portation of their citizens by the Soviet 
Government. 


OUR TEXTILE EXPORT 
CHALLENGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. ALExAN- 
DER] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most able leaders of the American 
textile industry is William E. Reid, a 
Georgian who rose from the ranks to be- 
come president of the Riegel Textile 
Corp. 

Regarded by his colleagues in the busi- 
ness for his practicality and devotion to 
the industry, he recently was made sec- 
ond vice-president-elect of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 

He was chosen as a member of the 
industry advisory delegation to the 
International Cotton Textile Trade Con- 
ferences held last year in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, and Tokyo. He attended all of 
the negotiations and won the respect 
of our Government’s official negotiators 
for his knowledge of the textile trade 
problem and ability to communicate, 
He served as chairman of the group 
when the long-term arrangement was 
finalized last January. 

Earlier this month he delivered to the 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers 
Association an address titled “Our Tex- 
tile Export Challenge,” which repre- 
sented a great deal of research and 
study. 

I particularly want to call your at- 
tention to some of the cold facts with 
special reference to some of our import- 
export relationships with other trading 
nations. For instance, in 1961 textile 
products imports accounted for a $300 
million trade deficit. 
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There are some 50 nations which have 
raised virtual embargoes against the 
U.S. textile products. There are some 
20 additional nations which maintain 
1 restrictions against U.S. tex- 

es. 

We have talked a lot about the prob- 
lems of textile imports into this country 
and I think it is time that our people 
get a real understanding or a good pic- 
ture of the other side of the coin when 
we attempt to sell our products abroad. 

Let me point out just a few examples 
of tariffs by other countries which not 
only strangle trade but depress the liv- 
ing standards of millions trying to rise 
above a subsistence level. For example, 
in Paraguay the tariff is 100 percent on 
cotton fabrics and 150 percent on syn- 
thetics. In Ceylon the tariff on nylons 
is 115 percent. In Israel textiles pay a 
100-percent tariff. In Peru the tariff is 
$5 per kilo on cottons and $20 on syn- 
thetics. In Pakistan the tariff is 100 
percent on cottons and 250 percent on 
synthetics. In Argentina the tariff is 
250 percent on cottons and 292 percent 
on synthetics. 

I commend to my colleagues this 
speech which I am inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 


Our TEXTILE EXPORT CHALLENGE 


(Address of William E. Reid, president, 
Riegel Textile Corp., before the South 
Carolina Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, at Sea Island, Ga., June 2, 1962) 


Over the last several years the American 
textile industry has taken an active part in 
more international conferences than in the 
180 years since Samuel Slater built the first 
mill in Pawtucket, R.I., and William Gregg 
erected the first southern plant in Horse 
Creek Valley near Augusta, Ga. The rea- 
sons for this intense absorption in the prob- 
lems of world textile trade are apparent to 
all. The American textile industry is by 
far the world’s largest manufacturer of cot- 
ton and manmade fiber fabrics. Supply- 
ing it are the world’s largest producers of 
cotton, manmade fibers, machinery, and 
dyestuffs. Together with its allied apparel 


industries it is the Nation’s greatest em- - 


ployer of labor and represents an invest- 
ment of billions of dollars, 

Anyone who has attended these interna- 
tional gatherings cannot help but bring 
away with him a firm appreciation of the 
American industry’s position in the world 
and its enormous achievements in manu- 
facturing techniques, in the science of dis- 
tribution, and in the styling required to 
satisfy the constantly changing tastes and 
needs of an affluent society of more than 
180 million persons, plus segments of many 
markets overseas. Also, I would add that 
the attitude of most foreign textile pro- 
ducers toward our industry is one of ad- 
miration, 

Up to now our representatives at these 
conferences have been concerned for the 
most part with the disruption of our home 
markets by imports from countries with 
wage and living standards far below those 
which we have here. As the discussions 
proceeded, especially with those countries 
which have come to assume that they are 
entitled to ready access to our markets but 
which rigidly bar imports from all other 
sources into their own preserves, our dele- 
gates came to realize that our industry too, 
in view of what it has to offer, is deserving 
of an even higher place in international 
trade and that we should not be shy about 
demanding it. To me, exports and imports 
are two sides of the same coin. What the 
industry now faces is not an import or an 
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export problem as such, but a world trade 
problem. 

Over the past few years, the U.S. textile 
industry has had to concentrate upon the 
import aspect of the foreign trade problem. 
We cannot neglect this side of the problem, 
for no concrete action has yet been taken 
to deal with the imports of woolen and man- 
made fiber fabrics and apparel. While we 
have negotiated short term and long term 
international cotton textile arrangements, 
much remains to be done in improving and 
enforcing their implementation. 

As this administration pursues its trade 
objectives, we must insist that they give 
recognition to the cold facts of some of our 
import-export relationships with other trad- 
ing nations. In 1961 textile product im- 
ports accounted for a $300 million trade 
deficit. Neither our industry nor our Gov- 
ernment can permit this to continue. To- 
gether, we must intensify our export efforts. 

In order to do so, we must seek the elimi- 
nation or modification of restrictions placed 
on American goods in the days of the so- 
called dollar shortages and which have been 
increased by various pretexts to the point 
where they constitute virtual embargoes 
against our products. All over the world 
there is a demand for certain types of Amer- 
ican textiles which cannot be satisfied be- 
cause of these cleverly contrived trade obsta- 
cles. 

Since World War II our export trade has 
undergone a saddening contraction. In 1947 
exports of cotton piece goods reached an all- 
time peak of a billion and a half yards and 
shipments of synthetics rose to 233 million 
square yards. This expansion, of course, 
was due to the then worldwide textile famine 
and the disruption or destruction of pro- 
ducing facilities in Western Europe and the 
Par East. The industry at large did not look 
for a continuance of this abnormal volume 
but also did not expect the drop to one-third 
of this yardage in cotton goods and about 
one-half in synthetics. Even so, exports last 
year amounted in value to about $200 mil- 
lion. 

The resurgence of traditional foreign com- 
petition was expected but the industry did 
not look for the rapid increase of restrictions 
by countries with mushrooming industries 
unable to supply their own markets. 

In this connection, the time is ripe to take 
a long, hard look at this desire, by scores 
of countries with small populations, for tex- 
tile self-sufficiency. It has long been re- 
garded as an economic fact of life that the 
first step by an agricultural country toward 
industrialization should be the manufac- 
ture of textiles. This may have been the 
case in the days of cottage industries and 
low living standards, but it has long since 
ceased to be realistic. Textile manufacturing 
today, as you here well know, requires enor- 
mous technical skill and knowledge and is 
as dependent on the fruits of this electronic 
age as any other modern industry. Above 
and beyond this are the artistic inventiveness 
and merchandising ability needed to develop 
and distribute thousands of styles and prod- 
ucts. 

Most of the arguments advanced for build- 
ing mills in small countries are rather super- 
ficial. They remind one of the reasons jok- 
ingly given for banana growing in the United 
States. , of course, are a tropical 
product but they could be grown here, at as- 
tronomical costs, in greenhouses. It can be 
argued that construction of these green- 
houses would be a boon to the steel, glass, 
and heating «yuipment industries, but prices 
would soon make bananas such a luxury that 
consumption would fall to a fraction of what 
it is now. 

Textiles are so basic to the standard of liv- 
ing of the masses that increased costs and 
lack of variety can seriously affect their 
morale. Hunger and the lack of adequate 
clothing are equal contributors to unrest 
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and revolutions in many countries. We 
should not be a party to the support of a 
few individual speculators who are only in- 
terested in protective devices which would 
assure them of exorbitant profits to the 
detriment of the country. It is likewise pure 
folly to build up textile industries in un- 
developed areas beyond the capacity of the 
country thus requiring the necessity to ex- 
port this excess which only further tends to 
disrupt the already oversupply situation of 
textiles in the world. With three-fourths of 
the earth’s population in the underprivileged 
category, the American textile industry, if 
given fair and equal access to those markets, 
could utilize its productive strength and 
strike a mighty blow for the free world by 
filling these crying human needs. 

In this drive for local textile production 
capacity, some countries with too small a 
population to supply a base for mass produc- 
tion methods have gotten into the business. 
The inevitable result has been uneconomic 
and unrealistic textile capacity, leading to 
excessive import protective devices and high- 
cost consumer products, which in turn de- 
press real standards of living. 

Some students of the problem have esti- 
mated that successful operation of a mini- 
mum size, efficient, integrated textile indus- 
try, able to clothe the population in anything 
other than a uniform, requires a mass market 
of at least 20 million persons. 

The American cotton and manmade fiber 
textile industries were among the first to en- 
dorse and support our Government's drive to 
expand exports of manufactured goods and 
thus help to stem the outflow of gold. A 
year and a half ago, the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute and the Textile Ex- 
port Association participated, by invitation 
of Secretary of Commerce Mueller, in a con- 
ference with officials of the Departments of 
State and Commerce, the International Co- 
operation Administration, and the Export- 
Import Bank who were charged with improv- 
ing the U.S. export balance. We were able 
to identify for them some 50 nations which 
have raised virtual embargoes against U.S. 
textile products. In that same conference, 
we identified some 20 additional nations 
which maintain substantial restrictions 
against U.S. textiles. 

These reports were widely publicized and 
won the unstinted praise of Government 
officials charged with the task of stimulat- 
ing exports. As a result of these hearings, 
the industry was asked to undertake a world- 
wide survey of restrictions responsible in 
large measure for the contraction of inter- 
national trade in textiles. Information as 
to tariff rates or duties is rather easy to ob- 
tain, but tariffs in themselves are only one 
of the many impediments to trade. Since 
the early thirties, many countries have de- 
vised rather tricky methods for protecting 
what they conceive to be their best interests, 
and yet pay lipservice to liberal trade poli- 
cies at international conferences. 

Among the concealed harassments that 
American exporters constantly encounter are 
inordinate delays in passing samples through 
customs, high charges for permits to solicit 
business, currency tinkering, trafficking in 
licenses, and other corrupt practices that 
are unknown or overlooked at GATT and 
similar gatherings. These are the sort of 
hidden traps that are difficult to discover 
and uproot and are used by many countries 
to prohibit entry of American textiles. 

Given equal access to oversea markets, 
we can increase our exports substantially, as 
the experience of the last year or two in the 
British market well demonstrates. When the 
British Government removed import license 
requirements for textiles, American compa- 
nies promptly stepped up sales efforts in 
Britain, with rapid results. In 1959, total 
U.S. exports of cotton piece goods to the 
United Kingdom amounted to less than a 
half million square yards. This was in- 
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creased to 17 million in 1960 and to 26 
million last year. Similarly, our exports of 
synthetic fabrics increased from about 1 
million square yards in 1959 to 15 million in 
1961. Import liberalization in France made 
possible the growth of our cotton piece goods 
exports to that country from less than a 
quarter million square yards in 1959 to over 
5 million in 1961. If it had not been for the 
easing of discrimination against U.S. textile 
imports into these and certain other coun- 
tries, the loss of our very important Cuban 
market would have been much more painful. 

Unfortunately, however, removal of dis- 
criminations against the imports of US. 
textiles is not always of long duration. While 
Australia some 2 years ago widened our 
access to her markets, this policy is already 
being partially reversed. The earlier restric- 
tions had been imposed for balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons. The new Australian restric- 
tions are an attempt to counteract increasing 
unemployment in that country. 

Looking over the world textile picture, it 
is difficult at the moment to discern any 
trend toward liberalization and, if anything, 
we are headed in the opposite direction. To 
protect small industries incapable of supply- 
ing the basic needs of their home products 
many countries have lifted duties to un- 
scalable heights. Let’s consider just a few 
examples. In Venezuela synthetics pay a 
duty of $12 per kilo. In Paraguay the tariff 
is 100 percent on cotton fabrics and 150 per- 
cent on synthetics, In Ceylon the tariff on 
nylons is 115 percent. In Israel textiles pay 
a 100-percent tariff. In Peru the tariff is 
$5 per kilo on cottons and $20 on synthetics. 
In Pakistan the tariff is 100 percent on cot- 
tons and 250 percent on synthetics. In Ar- 
gentina the tariff is 250 percent on cottons 
and 292 percent on synthetics. 

These are a few but representative samples 
of tariffs which not only strangle trade, but 
depress the living standards of millions 
striving to rise above a subsistence level. 
Throughout Latin America workers in fields, 
in factories and in mines have to pay more 
for dungarees and other work clothing items 
than automobile workers in Detroit or elec- 
trical workers in New York. Field hands in 
parts of Latin America who used to sleep on 
canvas—stretched on pegs—are now sleeping 
on the ground again because of high tariffs 
on duck. There is no way of determining 
just how much the high cost of textiles con- 
tributes to social unrest and political up- 
heavals, but it may be worthwhile for the 
Alliance for Progress to explore it. American 
import tariffs on textiles are, in practically 
all cases, lower than those prevailing in 
world markets including the friendly Allied 
Nations of the world. 

The major exporters of cotton textiles to 
the United States are Japan, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Pakistan, India, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. Since we are all primarily spinners and 
weavers, let's have a look at what these 
seven countries shipped to our markets in 
fabric alone, not considering yarn, domes- 
tics, and apparel. This would be the most 
favorable comparison we could give them. 
In 1961 they shipped approximately 201 mil- 
lion square yards and purchased American 
textiles to the extent of slightly over 3 mil- 
lion square yards with five of these nations 
prohibiting any imports of American goods. 
This is a ratio of 70 to 1 and we ask in all 
fairness, Is this to be considered reciprocity 
and are these countries justified in their 
vicious criticisms of U.S. Government ac- 
tions limiting the inflow of foreign textiles? 
All of these countries are potential custom- 
ers of American textiles but afford us prac- 
tically no opportunity whatsoever to enter 
their markets. 

The most recent in a series of conferences 
on this subject was held by American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute and Textile Export 
Association representatives with Commerce 
Department officials who bear primary re- 
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sponsibility for the export program, in mid- 
May. We keep working away at the problem 
but, frankly, there sometimes seems to be 
more of a sense of urgency about all this in 
the export fraternity than in the Govern- 
ment. While we are hopeful that, with our 
Government’s help, our textile exports may 
receive somewhat fairer treatment around 
the world as time goes on, we know that 
progress will continue to be slow and that 
our export sales departments will have to 
continue to live with various types of uncer- 
taintles. 

An analysis of world tariff structures cov- 
ering textiles has brought to light the unfor- 
tunate truth that Iron Curtain textiles can 
be imported on the same preferential tariff 
basis as American goods. We find it difficult 
to believe that it is in the national interest 
and that of our friends abroad to permit the 
inflow of Communist merchandise, politi- 
cally priced, on an equal basis with American 
products, anymore than we can see the rea- 
soning behind permitting Hong Kong to fill 
her domestic needs and exports to their 
other trading with Red China tex- 
tiles and ship their domestic production to 
the United States. 

The cold war that we are experiencing is 
a three-phase one—military, political, and 
economic. In a very real sense, in the world 
textile markets, we are fighting for our way 
of life as well as for our private business 
interests. Economic warfare between the 
free and Communist worlds is for keeps, and 
the marbles are not redistributed at the end 
of the game, 

The American textile industry has been a 
force in international trade since the days of 
John Quincy Adams. Its export division is 
staffed by men of long experience who are 
familiar with the textile needs of every na- 
tion in the free world. All over the world 
there is a repressed demand for certain types 
of American textiles not readily obtainable 
elsewhere. While prices on these are reason- 
able, our chief appeal lies in style and finish. 
Realizing this, some foreign competitors 
have been resorting increasingly to piracy of 
our styles and fiber combinations, 

Time and again we have met with the offi- 
cials in charge of our foreign aid programs 
in an effort to induce them to increase allo- 
cations for Am rican textiles. As a result of 
the crisis over the gold outflow, an order was 
issued barring procurement from countries 
in Europe and Asia with adequate reserves. 
This edict was of great benefit to synthetic 
yarn producers but orders for other textiles 
were reduced to a trickle to the great dis- 
appointment of cloth exporters. Because of 
our incessant efforts, other foreign aid pro- 
grams have been modified. For example, 
the United States contributed millions to the 
United Nations Fund for the Congo, but 
stipulated that all textile purchases must 
be made here. Many of these orders have 
already been shipped. 

Heavy losses in Cuba somewhat damaged 
our industry’s morale and caused many to 
take a jaundiced view toward foreign trade. 
As a result we redoubled our efforts to estab- 
lish credit insurance with Government back- 
ing and on a practical, workable basis. After 
many conferences with officials of the Export- 
Import Bank, we now favor the form of credit 
insurance devised by that institution. 

. Up to this time, all of our discussion of 
the Geneva textile arrangements has been 
from the standpoint of what they could do 
to control cotton product imports. This is 
just one part of the arrangements, so let's 
take a moment to focus our attention on its 
other aspects and advantages. 

One of the chief values of the Geneva 
textile arrangements is that it provides a 
new and realistic forum to discuss and tackle 
world textile trade problems. It enables us 
to lift textiles out of the confusion and 
chaos of GATT. The past GATT framework 
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for dealing with textiles has been completely 
unsatisfactory. Some of the governments 
responsible for disrupting the traditional 
flow of textiles are not members of GATT 
and those that are can either refuse to re- 
duce their duties or raise them at will by 
invoking provisions which give speciai priv- 
Ueges to so-called undeveloped nations. As 
a consequence, there are many countries 
which can arbitrarily jack up tariffs and im- 
pose even worse restrictions on textiles with- 
out valid justification. 

The Geneva arrangements set textiles 
apart and get them on a negotiable basis. 
Through these arrangements we are begin- 
ning to pull down some of the barriers that 
have been thrown up by certain countries 
which have restrictions against other coun- 
tries. The opening up of the Common Mar- 
ket to textiles from the developing countries 
will tend to broaden international trade on a 
more equitable basis. 

The elimination of trade barriers through- 
out the world will give a freer access to 
countries with improving living standards 
and rapid economic growth. We must be 
good enough businessmen to take advantage 
of this opportunity. You can bet your bot- 
tom dollar that the nations exporting to the 
United States are going to use every means 
at their disposal to improve their position in 
our markets. 

Textiles present one of the gravest world 
trade problems and we, as the largest pro- 
ducers of textiles in the world, have a vital 
part in solving it. It is quite apparent, 
from the numerous restrictions that exist to 
hamper world trade in textiles, that this 
problem cannot be properly handled without 
joint effort on the part of our Government 
and our industry. 

Over the years our Government, in its 
policy to help stricken nations to their feet, 
has granted tariff concessions which were not 
reciprocated. Since many of these countries 
have now been restored to fiscal and eco- 
nomic health they are in a position to re- 
appraise their trade barriers. There is no 
reason why they cannot follow the example 
of the few nations which have removed their 
more rigid restrictions on American products. 

In unraveling this tangle of obstacles the 
most effective method would be the country- 
by-country, bloc-by-bloc bilateral approach 
so successfully utilized by other nations. 
Strong negotiating teams composed of gov- 
ernment and industry representatives should 
be used to obtain tariff levels consistent 
with each country’s national interest, and 
yet permit the inflow of American textiles 
where they are wanted and needed. 

By no means does all of the answer to this 
problem rest with our Government. We in 
industry have tremendous responsibilities to 
increase our textile export sales. We owe it 
to our country, our employees, and our stock- 
holders. We must do everything in our power 
to fight as hard for foreign business as we 
fight for domestic business. Our exporters 
have demonstrated time and time again that 
they can sell American textiles in any for- 
eign market if afforded fair and reasonable 
treatment. In this respect, the industry 
cannot be accused of lack of drive and imag- 
ination. It is up to us to get across to our 
Government what they must do to give us 
an equal opportunity in the world textile 
market. 

The more I study these markets and the 
forces that work in them, the more con- 
vinced I become that we can increase our 
sales abroad as the world market grows if 
we give it our very best in new product de- 
velopment, objective styling, and aggressive 
salesmanship. 

The real answer to this problem lies in a 
dynamic effort on the part of both industry 
and government, always remembering “That 
which man will not change for the better, 
time will change for the worse.” 
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BIPARTISAN STATESMANSHIP IS 
NEEDED IN WAR ON ECONOMIC 
FEAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
time allotted to me I should like to ad- 
dress the House on three different 
subjects. 

Mr. Speaker, the recent behavior of 
the stock market is not just a matter that 
affects investors. It should be a vital 
concern for all of us, since its gyrations 
have a direct bearing on the maintenance 
of a sound economy. 

A principal factor that causes abnor- 
mal drops in stock prices is the psychosis 
of fear. What we now must prevent is 
the spread of this fear psychosis and its 
adverse affect on other elements of our 
economic life. What is needed is an in- 
noculation of confidence in the body- 
economic. The best remedy I know is 
an immediate across-the-board tax re- 
duction for individuals and for busi- 
nesses. And, Mr. Speaker, this should be 
a bipartisan effort. 

The war against economic ills calls for 
the closing of ranks. It calls for eco- 
nomic statesmanship. This is indeed a 
war. There is an emergency of fear that 
exists. This is an unwarranted fear, but 
we must wage war on it and the time 
has come for an all-out bipartisan at- 
tack. Just as we are bipartisan against 
the enemies of the free world, we should 
be bipartisan on this issue, for it not 
only affects us but has a direct effect on 
the free world. 

We walk together—Republicans and 
Democrats—when our Nation is in a 
state of war or when our security is 
threatened. We do our utmost to main- 
tain a bipartisan foreign policy, so im- 
portant to our survival. So should we 
walk together in the effort to win the 
economic war. 

Business is good, Mr. Speaker. Let us 
free our people from the fear that should 
not exist. Let us do this in a true bi- 
partisan manner. 

I am glad to see the President recom- 
mend a tax cut. This is an important 
first step. But his proposals, as re- 
ported, call for reductions to be effective 
in 1963. That is a long war off. I 
would prefer to see them effective imme- 
diately, and I hope the administration 
will realize the importance of the reduc- 
tions now. There will be disputes, yes. 
These, Iam sure, can be ironed out. But 
on the principle of tax reduction, I do not 
like to see members of the President’s 
own party oppose him. And I would like 
to see members of my own party support 
him on the issue. In this spirit I urge 
that the President call an immediate 
meeting of the congressional leaders of 
both parties and leaders of the business 
community to shape plans for this sorely 
needed bipartisan action. We must close 
ranks to fight this war on economic fear. 

Mr. Speaker, I emphasize my convic- 
tion that an across-the-board tax reduc- 
tion for individuals and businesses is 
essential. And I strongly feel that if it 
is to accomplish its most meaningful 
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purpose, it should become effective im- 
mediately. 

This shot in the arm for the American 
economy will result in increased spend- 
ing and more than return any tax lost to 
the Treasury. If the tax reduction 
comes now, it will have an immediate ef- 
fect in not only offsetting the fear psy- 
chosis but the resultant spur of the flow 
of dollars in our economy will improve 
the business climate and bring in more 
tax dollars. 

A meaningful tax reduction is a sound 
noninflationary step which will provide 
a favorable impact that will be felt on 
all levels of our economy. 


JETS AT LA GUARDIA: PROGRESS 
OR RETROGRESSION? 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the New York Port Authority announced 
its plans to accommodate short and 
medium haul jet traffic at La Guardia 
Airport as part of its vast improvement 
program at the field. On the surface the 
announcement of bringing jets to La 
Guardia would seem to indicate a pro- 
gressive step for air transportation, 
especially since it is linked with the com- 
mendable modernization of La Guardia’s 
all-too-long obsolete and hazardous fa- 
cilities. But, Mr. Speaker, when the 
well-being of millions of people is seri- 
ously affected we must question the wis- 
dom of including jet traffic as part of this 
project. 

In this case we must realize that the 
so-called progress is a mask that only 
superficially hides a serious threat to 
the safety, welfare, and health of millions 
who live in the airport’s environs. True 
progress would be the stepping up of the 
authority’s plans to develop improved jet 
facilities in more sparsely populated 
areas away from Metropolitan New York, 
rather than adding to the already over- 
burdened capacities at La Guardia. 

The full magnitude of this danger at 
La Guardia is frightening and I must 
confess my serious concern that such a 
move would even be considered by the 
port authority, let alone be developed to 
a point where the bistate agency is now 
proceeding with plans to execute this 
program. I have called for a full re- 
evaluation of this foolhardy and falla- 
cious proposal by the port authority. I 
have also urged that the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency immediately veto the plan 
because of its threat to the safety of 
residents and passengers caused by the 
increased burden jet traffic at La Guar- 
dia would place on the already perilously 
overcrowded skies over the area. 

The port authority plans were an- 
nounced in the name of progress. To 
me, Mr. Speaker, such a statement is 
ridiculous. It is not progress to jeopard- 
ize the health and safety of millions of 
New Yorkers. It is not progress to sub- 
ject the residents of Queens, Manhattan, 
the Bronx, Nassau, and Brooklyn to a 
mammoth safety hazard and public nui- 
sance. It is not progress to intensify the 
nerve-shattering noise of high-powered, 
screaming jet aircraft. Progress? Non- 
sense. It is pure retrogression. It is 
reversion to an archaic philosophy too 
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often prevalent in huge governmental 
agencies which feel any method or means 
are justifiable in the headlong dash to 
meet an objective. In this case, in order 
to gain its goal, the port authority puts 
minor emphasis on the preservation of 
safety and welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, even the thought of jets 
at La Guardia is enough to make one 
shudder. This bustling airport is in the 
thick of a heavily populated region. It 
is a split second away by jet from the 
towering skyscrapers of Manhattan, and 
only a heart’s beat away from millions 
who live and work in Queens. 

I cannot believe that the port author- 
ity and the Federal Aviation Agency can 
be so callous as to permit the fruition of 
these frightful plans. The safety hazard 
alone should be sufficient reason to call 
for immediate cancellation of the pro- 
gram. These reasons are compounded 
by the implicit dangers and health haz- 
ards of the deafening noise of jet engines. 

Even apart from the thought of in- 
creased danger is the apparent incon- 
sistency between the Government’s an- 
nounced interest in noise abatement and 
its willingness to go along with a program 
which would increase noise a thousand- 
fold. I do not believe that this represents 
reasonable, rational, or even sensible 
action. 

The FAA should immediately veto any 
and all plans to provide jet runways for 
La Guardia. They need not search for 
reasons. They have only to think of the 
millions of New Yorkers who will be ad- 
versely affected and seriously endan- 
gered, They need only live up to their 
responsibility to protect the public from 
the dangers of aircraft. 

The port authority should similarly 
stop all action on this program. I am 
calling upon both agencies to exercise 
sanity and caution, rather than disre- 
gard for the health, safety, and welfare 
of our citizens. 


HATS OFF TO THE LONG ISLAND 
PRESS, LONG ISLAND STAR-JOUR- 
NAL JOBS-FOR-YOUTH CRUSADE 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress a truly magnifi- 
cent public service performed by two 
newspapers, the Long Island Press and 
the Long Island Star-Journal, for the 
benefit of youth on Long Island. 

These fine newspapers have recently 
sponsored a jobs-for-youth crusade 
which called on the cooperation of the 
public and the business community to 
find appropriate job placements for our 
young men and women, The papers also 
presented nearly full pages of situations- 
wanted classified advertisements free of 
charge for students who are graduating 
from high school to help them get estab- 
lished in jobs. 

This is an inspiring example of what 
can be done in communities throughout 
the country. As successful as the cam- 
paign is, however, there is a dire need 
for fullest cooperation on certain levels 
of our society. Newspapers in themselves 
can go just so far. What is needed espe- 
cially to make this type of program a 
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conclusive success, not only on Long 
Island but throughout America, is the 
support and active participation of or- 
ganized labor and business institutions 
everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, by providing construc- 
tive work for youngsters we will be giving 
them the self-confidence and satisfac- 
tion so needed by our preadult popula- 
tion. We will be taking a positive step 
in stemming juvenile idleness and rest- 
lessness while at the same time we will be 
fostering the development of healthy 
minds, productive activity and good 
citizenship. Surely labor and manage- 
ment realize this and want to encourage 
it. They realize, too, that the increasing 
scarcity of jobs for young people could 
create a volatile situation that would, in 
the long run, cost countless thousands of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money. 

In this regard I have written to Mr. 
George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, and Mr. Ladd Plumley, president 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
urging them to cooperate in a full scale 
campaign to help make employment 
available to the Nation’s recent high 
school graduates. If every employer 
and union would take special pains to 
help find employment which could be 
filled by young people they would be per- 
forming an outstanding service not only 
to the youths directly involved, but to the 
community as well. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
cite the trememdous public service being 
performed by the Long Island Press and 
the Long Island Star-Journal. However, 
this is just a beginning. Through the 
papers the public is alerted to this prob- 
lem and the youngsters make known 
their employment desires. In order to 
complete the cycle, jobs have to be made 
available in industry through the joint 
efforts of labor and management. 

Not only are these two distinguished 
Long Island newspapers highlighting the 
problem and widely publicizing the vital 
needs and advantages in providing jobs, 
but they have performed valuable service 
by featuring listings of situations wanted 
by teenagers. 

Mr. Speaker, my hat is off to the Long 
Island Press and the Long Island Star- 
Journal for taking these positive steps. 
Let us hope that labor and management, 
that business large and small, will re- 
spond to this call for action. 


THE POTOMAC BELONGS TO THE 
NATION, NOT TO ZONING BOARDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. REUSS] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend, 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Poto- 
mac River Valley, from Great Falls to 
Mount Vernon, is a distinctive part of 
the Nation’s Capital. People from all 
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over the world marvel at the beauty of 
the Potomac, so close to a metropolitan 
area of more than 2 million souls, yet 
still so unspoiled. 

The Maryland and Virginia counties 
which abut the Potomac up and down 
river from the District of Columbia have 
zoning ordinances— or at least had them 
as of January 1, 1962—to protect the 
natural beauty of the Potomac. Typi- 
cally, these ordinances restricted build- 
ing heights to 40 feet, with single-fam- 
ily houses on large lots. Tall apartment 
buildings, which would have destroyed 
the natural line of the riverside greenery, 
were forbidden. 

THE MERRYWOOD REZONING 


Then, early in 1962, owners of the 46- 
acre Merrywood property, right next to 
the District of Columbia line along the 
Potomac River in Fairfax County, Va., 
negotiated an option to purchase the 
property to real estate developers who 
propose to erect on the property three 17- 
story apartment buildings, to house 1,000 
families. The Fairfax County Board of 
Supervisors then changed the zoning so 
as to legalize the 17-story proposal, The 
matter is now in litigation, but the Fair- 
fax County Board has refused to rescind 
its rezoning. 

The Merrywood rezoning has given 
ideas to other enemies of the native 
landscape. A rezoning request for an- 
other high-rise apartment just upriver 
from Merrywood in Fairfax County has 
been made. Another is pending across 
the river in Montgomery County, Md. 

Downstream, on the Potomac River 
waterfront in Prince Georges County, a 
developer proposes a 90-acre luxury 
apartment project, and will ask for spot 
zoning to make it possible. 

So the monster will feed on itself, with 
earlier exceptions and spot zoning used 
to justify each succeeding request, until 
the Potomac from Great Falls to Mount 
Vernon becomes one long crenelated ca- 
lamity, a treeless monument to the pur- 
suers of the fast buck. 

OPPOSITION TO REZONING 


The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, the agency set up by Congress to 
serve as the central planning agency 
within the District and the regions ad- 
jacent to it, is understandably alarmed 
at this threat to the Potomac River Val- 
ley. The Committee of One Hundred on 
the Federal City says: 

To preserve the Potomac Gorge, one of the 
most splendid natural areas adjoining any 
capital in the world, it is essential that the 
area above Key Bridge be preserved in park 
land and low-density uses. 


Anthony Lewis of the New York Times 
framed the issue in an article in the 
June 4, 1962, New Republic: 

The question now is whether the interest 
of the whole Washington area, and of the 
country, in preserving the Potomac Palisades 
can prevail over squalid local politics and 
real estate interests. The hope for a solu- 
tion lies with the Federal Government—with 
the administration and Congress. 


Put another way, the question is 
whether the Congress of the United 
States is helpless to protect the National 
Capital’s environment. I do not believe 
that it is. For this reason, I have today 
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introduced H.R. 12137, the text of which 
follows: 
TEXT OF THE BILL H.R. 12137 


A bill to help preserve the natural beauty 
of the Potomac River between Great Falls 
and Mount Vernon; to permit the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept donations of 
interests in Potomac riparian land; to as- 
sert the national interest against action 
by local governments which would impair 
the natural beauty of the Potomac; and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. The Potomac River between 
Great Falls and Mount Vernon is linked in 
the Nation’s consciousness with the Nation’s 
Capital. The Potomac’s historic, scenic, 
conservation, and recreational values as an 
adjunct of the Nation’s Capital depend upon 
the preservation of its present largely un- 
spoiled character. The Congress has an in- 
terest in the Potomac River between Great 
Falls and Mount Vernon because it is not 
only an important interstate river, but be- 
cause it is a part of the Nation's Capital 
environment. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to accept donations of air rights 
and of other interests in land within one- 
half mile of the water’s edge, at high tide, 
on either side of the Potomac River in the 
States of Virginia and Maryland between 
Great Falls and Mount Vernon. Interests so 
acquired shall be administered in accord- 
ance with “An act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended. 

Sec. 3. The National Capital Planning 
Commission is authorized and directed to 
review post-January 1, 1962, amendments 
and changes in, and exceptions and vari- 
ances from, zoning ordinances of local gov- 
ernments in the States of Virginia and 
Maryland relating to the area described in 
section 2; and by written order to declare 
inoperative any such amendment, change, 
exception or variance which the National 
Capital Planning Commission shall find, after 
a hearing with reasonable notice to interest- 
ed parties, will materially impair the na- 
tional historic, scenic, conservation, or rec- 
reational interest in the Potomac between 
Great Falls and Mount Vernon. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12137 indicates 
the national interest in the historic, 
scenic, and recreational values of the 
Potomac River between Great Falls and 
Mount Vernon. It authorizes the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission to 
review any amendments and changes in, 
and exceptions and variances from, zon- 
ing ordinances of local governments ap- 
plicable to one-half mile on either side 
of the Potomac, where they were made 
after January 1, 1962, and to declare 
them inoperative where they are found 
to “materially impair the national his- 
toric, scenic, conservation, or recrea- 
tional interest in the Potomac.” 

In the Merrywood case, for example, 
H.R. 12137 would empower the National 
Capital Planning Commission to declare 
the 17-story amendment invalid, thus 
reinstating Fairfax County’s preexist- 
ing 35-foot height limitation for the area 
in question. The National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission is directed to hold nec- 
essary hearings before it acts, and to 
issue its order in writing. 

H.R. 12137 also empowers the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept donations 
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of air rights, and of other interests in 
land, from landowners along the Po- 
tomac from Great Falls to Mount Vernon. 
This enables public-spirited landowners 
to protect their land, and the general 
environment, on a more stringent basis 
than is afforded by the applicable zon- 
ing ordinance, by dedicating air rights 
to the Secretary of the Interior. For 
example, a landowner may wish to dedi- 
cate to the Secretary of the Interior 
air rights to his land above a height of 
30 feet, even though the applicable ani 
justifiable zoning ordinance permits 
structures up to, say, 55 feet. 

The need for H.R. 12137 is well set 
forth in a May 5, 1962, Washington Post 
editorial: 

PEOPLE'S RIVER 

The time has come, in our opinion, to pro- 
vide a larger measure of protection over the 
Potomac River, its shores and adjacent land- 
scape. The Potomac is the greatest scenic 
asset of the National Capital area. All plan- 
ning for the Capital of the future begins 
with preservation of the river as the center 
of the city’s recreational and scenic re- 
sources. But current events are proving that 
plans may be readily upset and the beauty 
of the river may be gravely impaired by deci- 
sions in real estate offices—decisions over 
which the public has no effective control. 

Congress decided more than 30 years ago 
that the shores of the Potomac ir this area 
should be in public ownership and that these 
natural parklands should be opened to pub- 
lic enjoyment by parkways extending from 
Great Falls to Mount Vernon on the Virginia 
side and from Great Falls to Fort Washing- 
ton on the Maryland side. It is a reproach 
to Congress and the city that this dream has 
not yet been fully realized and that funds 
are still being withheld for the southeastern 
leg of this project. The first step in any 
comprehensive plan for preserving the peo- 
ple’s river would be to acquire these missing 
parcels of land for parks and the parkway. 

Beyond this is the question of protecting 
property still in private hands, but close to 
the river, from unsightly or incongruous de- 
velopments. This problem has been flaunted 
in the face of the city by the proposal to 
clutter the Potomac Palisades with 17-story 
apartment buildings on the Me 
estate above Chain Bridge. Under the ter- 
rific pressures that all such projects generate, 
the Fairfax Board of Supervisors caved in 
and granted a change of zoning which ob- 
viously imperils the whole concept of pre- 
serving the natural beauty of the river. 

No one should suppose that this special 
privilege of building high-rise apartments on 
the Potomac Palisades would end at the 
Auchincloss estate. Already many other 
properties on or near the Potomac are 
threatened, including areas at Hatton Point 
and Indian Head. Historic Mount Vernon 
has been menaced by efforts to construct a 
sewage plant across the river. In our opin- 
ion, the public has a vital concern in what 
is built on or near this river. 

We suggest, therefore, that Congress give 
the National Capital Planning Commission 
authority to review plans and control the 
building of any structure, other than a 
single-family residence, within, say, 1 
mile of the Potomac for at least 25 miles 
above and below the District. There is 
ample precedent for public control over the 
development of areas deemed necessary to 
the attainment of esthetic aims in the 
Nation’s Capital. It would also be highly 
desirable to control the residential develop- 
ment of areas adjacent to the river so as 
to avoid stripping away the trees or other- 
wise marring the natural setting. This 
could be done by requiring low density and 
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by forbidding any major change in the nat- 
ural landscape. 

What needs to be immediately established 
is a concept of the Potomac as the people’s 
river. Its shores and adjacent areas should 
not be open to exploitation that will either 
contribute to pollution or spoil its natural 
beauty. The city cannot afford to let a few 
individuals impair this great asset which be- 
longs to the millions who live in the area 
and other millions who will live here in the 
decades ahead. Prompt action seems to be 
imperative if this heritage of water, vege- 
tation, cliffs, and an uncluttered riverside 
skyline is to be passed on to future genera- 
tions. 


REASONS FOR THE ZONING APPROACH 


Height limitation—the central issue 
in Potomac Valiey preservation—is best 
handled by a zoning rather than a land 
purct ase approach. It would be pleasant 
to have a national park along the Po- 
tomac from Great Falls to Mount Ver- 
non. But this is unrealistic in view of 
the heavily built-up nature of the river- 
side area. The main Federal interest is 
in maintaining an attractive skyline, un- 
punctured by high-rise apartments, 
rather than in acquiring fee title to the 
land itself. 

Furthermore, Congress has shown it- 
self remarkably reluctant to appropriate 
funds in recent years for the purchase 
of lands along the Potomac. Examples 
of this are the recent opposition to land 
purchase for the proposed Chesapeake 
and Ohio National Park; or to purchase 
of land to protect the scenic area op- 
posite Mount Vernon; or to supply 
needed funds for land purchase under 
the Capper-Cramton Act. 

Now, what of the constitutionality of 
H. R. 12137? 

The provision empowering the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept donations 
of air rights and other interests in land 
is identical with a provision contained 
in the Cape Cod National Seashore Act 
of 1961, 16 U.S.C. 459(b), which author- 
ized the Secretary of the Interior to ac- 
quire property in the Cape Cod area by 
gift as well as by purchase. 

JUSTICES MARSHALL AND TAFT 


The provision of H.R. 12137 declaring 
inoperative local zoning changes which 
impair the national interest in the nat- 
ural beauty of the Potomac is upheld 
by the reasoning of two great Chief Jus- 
tices of the U.S. Supreme Court, John 
Marshall and William Howard Taft. 
Both, incidentally, were deeply interested 
in the Potomac. Marshall in 1784 was 
one of the founders of the “Powtomack 
Company” to improve navigation. Taft 
as President called for the preservation 
of the Potomac upstream from Washing- 
ton. 

The case of Cohens v. Virginia (6 
Wheat, 264) was decided by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in February 1821. The city 
of Washington in 1817 passed an ordi- 
nance authorizing a lottery to raise 
money to build a city building. A lottery 
ticket was sold in Virginia, and the seller 
was prosecuted under a Virginia law for- 
bidding the sale of lottery tickets. He 
pleaded as a defense the act of Congress 
authorizing the lottery as superseding 
the Virginia law. The Court, speaking 
through Chief Justice Marshall, held 
that the lottery law by its terms did not 
authorize the sale of lottery tickets out- 
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side the District of Columbia, and that 
the accused’s conviction under the Vir- 
ginia antilottery law was hence sus- 
tained. 

WHAT MARSHALL SAID 


Marshall went on, however, to indi- 
cate clearly that had Congress wished to 
have the lottery tickets sold in Virginia, 
and the Virginia antilottery law thus 
rendered inoperative, Congress could 
constitutionally have done so. After 
pointing out that article 1, section 8, 
clause 17, of the Constitution vests ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in Congress over “the 
seat of the Government of the United 
States,“ Marshall said: 


The power of exercising exclusive legisla- 
tion draws after it, as an incident, the power 
of making that legislation effectual, and the 
incidental power may be exercised through- 
out the Union, because the principal power 
is given to that body [Congress] as the Legis- 
lature of the Union. 

If a felon escapes out of the State in which 
the act has been committed, the Govern- 
ment cannot pursue him into another State, 
and apprehend him there, but must demand 
him from the executive power of that other 
State. If Congress were to be considered 
merely as the local legislature for the fort or 
other place in which the offense might be 
committed, then this principle would apply 
to them as to other local legislatures, and 
the felon who should escape out of the fort, 
or other place, in which the felony may have 
been committed, could not be apprehended 
by the marshal, but must be demanded from 
the executive of the State. But we know 
that the principle does not apply; and the 
reason is, that Congress is not a local legisla- 
ture, but exercises this particular power, 
like all its other powers, in its high character, 
as the Legislature of the Union. The Amer- 
ican people thought it a necessary power, 
and they conferred it for their own benefit. 
Being so conferred, it carries with it all those 
incidental powers which are necessary to its 
complete and effectual execution (6 Wheat. 
428-429) . 

We very readily admit, that the act estab- 
lishing the seat of government, and the act 
appointing commissioners to superintend 
the public buildings, are laws of universal 
obligation. We admit, too, that the laws 
of any State to defeat the loan authorized by 
Congress, would have been void, as would 
have been any attempt to arrest the progress 
of the canal, or of any other measure which 
Congress may adopt. These, and all other 
laws relative to the District, have the author- 
ity which may be claimed by other acts of the 
National Legislature; but their extent is to 
be determined by those rules of construction 
which are applicable to all laws. The act 
incorporating the city of Washington is, un- 
questionably, of universal obligation; but 
the extent of the corporate powers conferred 
by that act, is to be determined by those 
considerations which belong to the case (6 
Wheat. 447). 


THE CAPITAL OF THE NATION 


In July 1896, the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit decided 
Grether v. Wright (75 Fed. 742). Cir- 
cuit judge later Supreme Court Chief 
Justice—Taft delivered the opinion of 
the court. An 1874 act of Congress 
granted the District of Columbia power 
to borrow money in order to improve and 
beautify the city of Washington, and 
provided that bonds issued by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for this purpose should 
be exempt from State taxation. An at- 
tempt of Ohio to tax these bonds was 
knocked down, and the congressional 
act upheld as constitutional. Taft, in 
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his opinion, cited the exclusive congres- 
sional jurisdiction over the District of 
Columbia. Judge Taft said: 

By an alleged * * * reasoning, it is urged 
upon us, that, as Congress cannot give extra- 
territorial effect to the legislation passed by 
it in the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, it cannot exempt the bonds of the 
District. 


This might be so, he granted, if the 
District were created purely for a local 
purpose. But, he asserted: 

The object of the grant of exclusive legis- 
lation over the District was * * * national in 
the highest sense, and the city organized un- 
der the grant became the city, not of a 
State, not of a district, but of a nation. 


The sense of both the Cohens and the 
Grether decisions is that Congress, pur- 
suant to its authority to legislate to pro- 
tect the National Capital within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, can supersede the laws 
of a nearby State forbidding lotteries, or 
taxing municipal bonds, to the extent 
needed to preserve the Nation’s Capital. 
Can anyone doubt that Marshall or Taft 
would today uphold an exercise of the 
congressional power to declare inopera- 
tive zoning regulations of outlying 
communities which likewise threaten to 
impair the Nation’s Capital? 

It should be borne in mind, too, that 
the Potomac is an interstate river, sub- 
ject to the commerce power of Congress. 
Surely it is the concern of Congress 
whether the destruction of the wooded 
character of the Potomac causes silta- 
tion of the river, which may disturb 
navigation, or whether the scenic char- 
acter of the river is harmed by improv- 
ident zoning. 


SCIENCE SERVICE, INC. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cur- 
TIN] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, a bill, 
H.R. 11711, introduced May 10, 1962, by 
my distinguished colleague and friend 
from the 15th Pennsylvania District, 
Representative Francis E. Walter, would 
grant a Federal charter to Science Serv- 
ice, Inc., the organization responsible for 
fostering a dynamic and living interest 
in the sciences among American young 
people. I should like to voice my firm 
support of this bill, and urge its early 
enactment. 

The accomplishments of this organiza- 
tion are so numerous and so important 
to the future prosperity and security of 
these United States, that they merit our 
recognition. Science Service has, with 
refreshing self-reliance—without a Fed- 
eral work force and without aid from 
tax dollars—organized almost 20,000 high 
school science clubs in 50 States with 
a total membership of over 437,000. It 
created a National Science Fair which, 
as of this past year, has grown into a 
competition involving almost 1 million 
students from 45 States and several for- 
eign countries. It has directed a high 
school talent search program extending 
into every State, and providing college 
scholarships for some of the Nation's 
most promising science students. 

Yet the great achievement of this or- 
ganization is more than these “statistics 
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of service,” impressive as they are. 
Science Service has instilled in American 
youth a deep and intimate relation with 
the sciences, a relation that has set many 
pupils on the path of a science educa- 
tion. Through the devotion of educators 
across the country, and in cooperation 
with local science fairs throughout the 
Nation, this private, nonprofit corpo- 
ration has imbued our young people with 
the exciting, challenging spirit of 
science. It has taken them away from 
the sometimes drab routines of the text- 
book and put them in the living world 
of experimentation, research, and crea- 
tion—a stimulus that points the way for 
the student to reach heights of discovery 
and self-expression. Here is a product 
of American ingenuity and capacity for 
cooperative effort whose strategic im- 
portance in these times deserves our 
greatest possible encouragement. 

H.R. 11711 is a recognition of the ac- 
complishments of this corporation, a 
public realization of the necessity of 
such an organization, and a mandate to 
continue in the grand tradition in which 
it has grown. The purposes and objec- 
tives of this corporation speak for them- 
selves as stated in section 3 of the bill: 

(1) to develop an interest in science on 
the part of the young people of Amer- 
ica, 

(2) to provide an opportunity for the 
exchange of scientific information and ideas 
among members of the clubs, 

(3) to encourage the promotion of sci- 
ence fairs at which members of the clubs 
may display their scientific works and proj- 
ects, and 

(4) to develop an awareness of the satis- 
faction to be derived through a career de- 
voted to science, 


Permit me to cite a timely editorial 
that appeared in the May 21 issue of 
the Morning Call, Allentown, Pa., in 
my district, noting “the expanding he- 
gemony of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare,” the danger of 
a heavyhanded Federal approach using 
science as a ruse to “create more Gov- 
ernment jobs,” as a lever “to ask for 
larger appropriations of Federal tax 
funds and dole them out to those who 
will dance to their tune.” 

The spirit in which this bill was con- 
ceived would not create another Federal 
tentacle. Indeed, this bill is an unusual 
opportunity for reaffirmation of our 
faith and pride in the American system 
of private enterprise. The aim of this 
bill is simply to encourage, to praise, and 
to help further the works of this pri- 
vately supported Science Service, Inc., 
which is presently bound as a 
corporation by the laws of the State 
of Delaware. H.R. 11711 asks for no 
taxes, no Federal appropriations, no new 
jobs nor governmental personnel, no 
chain of command linked to any Federal 
department, agency, or bureau. On the 
contrary, this bill gives the greatest free- 
dom of action to the corporation. The 
responsibility for the administration of 
this organization would, as now, rest in 
the hands of trustees drawn from the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the National Academy 
of Sciences, the National Research 
Council, and representatives of other 
groups or people who have demonstrated 
interest and leadership in molding fu- 
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ture scientists. As the Morning Call 
editorial summarized it, the bill would 
recognize the tremendous job private 
enterprise has been doing in these fields 
for more than two decades and give it 
the mandate to continue without Gov- 
ernment interference.” 

During this last week, this bill passed 
the Judiciary Committee by a unani- 
mous vote. I hope you all share with 
me the desire to bring this bill to a suc- 
cessful vote as soon as possible. For 
how better can we demonstrate the Na- 
tion’s appreciation to this organization 
which is, without state imposed disci- 
pline and regimentation that smothers 
individuality, constantly giving birth to 
scientists of tomorrow—scientists con- 
ceived in an atmosphere of individual 
freedom and initiative, nurtured on a 
diet of truth and close harmony with 
teachers and professors, and tempered 
by a flame of healthy competition. This 
organization draws its raw materials 
from the vast reservoir of our Nation’s 
young people. Its factories are Ameri- 
can schools and classrooms. Its “man- 
agement” is the teacher. Its products 
are students with a sense of challenge 
in the sciences. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more 
critically important to the very survival 
of our country. Certainly such an or- 
ganization deserves a charter which as- 
sures a much merited official recognition 
of their status as a truly national cor- 
poration, yet one that will remain, as al- 
ways, a free and independent unit in 
our system of individual initiative. 

There has been growing concern in 
many circles over the real or apparent 
decline in the number of graduates nec- 
essary to permit the United States to 
progress in the various scientific fields. 
Lagging enthusiasm among our student 
population has been “viewed with 
alarm” by some observers. The tech- 
nological race for new high levels of 
knowledge is a grim one. Our oppo- 
nent’s power derives from iron discipline 
and state-regulated regimentation. Our 
own strength, on the other hand, must 
come from the free enterprise system 
with its judicious balance of opportuni- 
ties and its rewards for individual effort. 
Science Service has proven conclusively 
that in developing the potential that ex- 
ists among the youth of America, youth 
must be inspired. Creative ability can- 
not be imposed by governmental edict; 
it can only grow and be brought to full 
realization in an atmosphere free of rigid 
conformity and faceless mediocrity. 

This bill proposing the granting of a 
charter to Science Services, Inc., should 
be accorded nonpartisan support. For 
here we have an opportunity to maintain 
and extend technological advances and, 
perhaps of A-1 importance, to serve 
notice for all the world to see that as 
Americans we believe that science be- 
longs to freemen and the ways of free- 
men. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION ON 
MILK MARKETING ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON] is recognized for 20 minutes. 
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Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

AN URGENT NEED FOR THE DAIRY FARMER— 
LEGISLATION TO AUTHORIZE CONTINUANCE OF 
MILK ORDER COMPENSATORY PAYMENTS RE- 
CENTLY STRUCK DOWN BY ACTION OF THE 
U.S. SUPREME COURT 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 

today introduced legislation to provide 

adequate legal authority for the so- 
called compensatory payments feature 
of the Federal milk-marketing order 

No. 2, which covers the New York-New 

Jersey milkshed area. I do so because 

I believe the continuation of this fea- 

ture is of vital concern to the dairy farm- 

ers of upstate New York, and because I 

know that if the Supreme Court de- 

cision is allowed to stand without 
prompt corrective action being taken, our 

New York State dairy farmers face 

serious economic difficulty. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 4 last, the U.S. 
Supreme Court handed down a decision 
invalidating the compensatory-payment 
provisions of our milk marketing order 
in the New York-New Jersey area. 
These provisions were first promulgated 
on December 14, 1953, by Mr. John H. 
Davis, then Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture under Secretary Benson. They 
were reissued on June 10, 1957, by Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz. 

The provisions for compensatory pay- 
ments are a complex part of the New 
York-New Jersey order, but they are 
nonetheless a highly essential feature of 
the system of milk-price control which 
the order embodies. The invalidation of 
the compensatory-payment provisions 
threatens the continuance of the entire 
structure of milk-price control so care- 
fully built up since 1933 by the Congress 
and the executive branch. 

Dairy farmers in the States of Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York regularly supply milk for the 
New York-New Jersey market. For 
more than 20 years now the milk order 
has given them some measure of stability 
in the prices they receive, but it has far 
from enriched them. With the action 
of the Supreme Court, these dairy farm- 
ers again face the prospect of disorga- 
nized and chaotic conditions in the sale 
of their milk, with lower prices and 
reduced incomes, unless we pass remedial 
legislation. 

This is not the first time that the Con- 
gress has been faced with the need of 
enacting new laws in the field of milk 
marketing to safeguard the purposes of 
prior enactments. Control of milk prices 
was authorized in the original Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933. When 
the Supreme Court decision in 1936, in 
United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1, cast 
doubts on the validity of this authority, 
Congress enacted the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, which 
reenacted and amended the relevant 
provisions, giving the Secretary of Agri- 
culture clear authority to control milk 
prices. 
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Happily, the Supreme Court decision 
of June 4, involves no question of con- 
stitutionality. Mr. Justice Harlan, 
speaking for a majority of the Court, 
merely held that “the compensatory-pay- 
ment provision of the New York-New 
Jersey milk marketing order must fall 
as inconsistent with the policy expressed 
by Congress” in section 8c(5) (G) of the 
act. At another point, he stated that 
the present compensatory payment plan 
can be sustained as necessary to effectu- 
ate the expressly authorized provisions of 
the order, only if the Secretary has been 
authorized by statute.” 

Mr. Speaker, at this juncture of events, 
our task is to give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture authority to include compensa- 
tory-payment provisions in milk market- 
ing agreements and order issued under 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended. 

The compensatory-payment provisions 
of the New York-New Jersey order re- 
quire, or have required, in the words of 
the Supreme Court, that a handler who 
brings outside milk into the New York- 
New Jersey area and sells it for fluid 
use must pay to the pool’s producers, 
through the producer settlement fund, 
an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween the minimum prices for the high- 
est and for the lowest use classifications 
prevailing in that area.” These provi- 
sions are also contained in 22 other milk 
orders. Another 42 orders have some- 
what different provisions. 

It is to be explained that marketing 

ts and orders for milk—the 
New York-New Jersey area operates only 
under an order—provide for a system of 
classifying and pricing milk according 
to use. Thus, milk utilized for bottling 
is the highest use, and is designated 
class I or class I-A, Milk used for cream 
may also be in class I; in the New York- 
New Jersey area it is in class II. Manu- 
factured products are in class HI in that 
area. 

The highest price is paid by dealers, 
called handlers in the order, for milk 
used in class I. A lower price is paid for 
class II, and a still lower price for class 
III. 
Since not all dealers use the same 
proportions of milk in each of the use 
classes, the average value of milk 
handled by each dealer will be different. 
To give all farmers in the market the 
same average price, a clearing fund, 
known as the producer-settlement fund, 
is established. If a dealer’s average 
value of milk is above the market aver- 
age, he pays the difference into the 
fund. If below the average, he draws 
money out of the fund. The net effect 
is that all farmers get the same price for 
their milk, subject to some adjustments, 
and all dealers pay the same price for 
milk used for the same purpose. This 
equating of prices received by farmers, 
and prices paid by dealers, goes under 
the name of marketwide equalization or 
marketwide pooling, whence come the 
expressions pool,“ pool handler,” and 
“nonpool handler.” 

Milk orders are regional in character. 
They fix the prices of only those dealers 
who regularly sell milk in the regulated 
area, To make the system of regulation 
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work, it is essential that there be some 
mechanism which will deal with the 
problem of milk sold by “outside” deal- 
ers. That mechanism is the compensa- 
tory-payment plan. Absent such a 
mechanism, an “outside” dealer could 
undersell regulated dealers in the order 
market. The outside“ dealer may be 
able to get his milk for an average price, 
or even for a surplus price, while the 
regulated dealer must pay the higher 
class I price. Without some means by 
which the operations of an “outside” 
dealer can be controlled, the entire plan 
of regulation under a milk order would 
in time break down. 

All this must have been in the mind 
of Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
John H. Davis, when he issued his find- 
ings in December 1953, which are the 
basis of the compensatory-payment pro- 
visions. He said as follows: 


Marketwide equalization of producer re- 
turns is an essential and indispensable pro- 
vision of an order regulating the handling 
of milk for the New York market. Orderly 
marketing of milk in the market is virtually 
inconceivable in the absence of provisions 
for a marketwide pool under which the price 
required to be paid to producers is based 
on the utilization of milk by all handlers 
receiving milk from producers. Without 
marketwide pooling the inevitable scramble 
of each handler and producer for his share 
of the fluid market would render the order 
ineffective. Minimum class prices at a level 
necessary to insure an adequate supply of 
pure and wholesome milk for the market 
could not be maintained. 

Factors primarily associated with the size 
and complexity of the market preclude the 
uniformity in utilization among individual 
handlers which in the absence of marketwide 
pooling would have to prevail in order to 
obtain a workable degree of uniformity in 
prices paid to producers. 


At another point in his findings, Mr. 
Davis said: 


The need for a provision in the order 
under which payments are required on milk 
and certain milk products from nonpool 
sources (hereafter referred to as compensa- 
tion payments) arises directly from the fact 
that under the pooling structure of the or- 
der, as effective since 1945, some milk and 
milk products not primarily produced for 
the marketing area and therefore not pooled 
under the order may be distributed in the 
marketing area as class I and class II milk 
(principally fluid milk and cream), without 
being subject to minimum class prices and 
pooling at source. In contrast, pooled milk 
necessarily is subject to minimum class prices 
and pooling at its source, namely, the pool 
plants subject to the order. Classified pric- 
ing of pool milk requires that in order to 
secure an adequate supply of milk meeting 
the requirements of the market, the mini- 
mum class prices for fluid uses in the mar- 
keting area must be fixed at levels higher 
than prices for surplus classifications and 
the average utilization value of all pool milk. 
Nonpool milk thus has an advantage over 
pool milk when distributed as class I-A and 
class II milk, because it has not been sub- 
ject to such high level classified pricing 
at its source. This disparity between pool 
and nonpool milk must, in some manner and 
by some device, be neutralized or compen- 
sated for if the integrity of the classified 
price structure for pool milk under the or- 
der is to be maintained and the declared 
purposes of the act achieved with respect to 
the New York marketing area. 

Nonpool milk which originates at a plant 
not subject to a marketwide equalization 
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pooling plan has a substantial advantage 
over pool milk in addition to the price ad- 
vantage. The handler who receives pool milk 
from producers and uses or sells it for class 
I-A purposes is charged the class I-A price 
but is not permitted to pay that full price 
to his own producers. Instead, he must pay 
a substantial part of it into the equalization 
fund under the order for distribution 
through the pool to all pool producers. A 
nonpool plant operator is not so burdened 
and limited, for he can pay his own farmers 
the full class I-A price of any part of it as 
he believes necessary to retain his supply of 
milk or outbid pool plant competitors for 
milk. Unless this condition is dealt with, 
the nonpool dealer can always outbid a sim- 
Marly located pool plant competitor for milk 
supplies without cost to himself. The pool 
plant competitor obviously cannot afford to 
pay his own producers the full class I-A 
price and also pay equalization to the pool 
on the same milk. This condition results 
in disorderly marketing in the milkshed by 
placing otherwise similarly situated han- 
dlers in an unequal cost position for milk 
sold for fluid purposes in the marketing 
area. 


While the bill I am introducing has 
been occasioned by the Supreme Court 
decision with respect to the New York- 
New Jersey order, the 22 other markets 
operating under similar compensatory 
provisions, and the 42 markets operat- 
ing under somewhat different provisions, 
will be equally affected. Dairy farmers 
have worked diligently to get these or- 
ders issued for their areas. And now 
they see collapse and ruin. Let no fluid 
milk producer delude himself that he 
will escape the consequences of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision. Already there 
are reports of handlers fully regulated 
under the order refusing to make pay- 
ments to the clearing fund, thus threat- 
ening the entire regulatory structure. 

Before this disorder snowballs any 
further, Mr. Speaker, it is urgent that 
we act, and act firmly. For the Su- 
preme Court decision, if not corrected, 
could easily undermine the stability of 
the whole New York-New Jersey milk- 
shed area, and cause heavy income losses 
to New York dairy farmers. 

The Supreme Court has referred to 
the compensatory-payment provisions 
as a “trade barrier.” In his dissenting 
opinion, Mr. Justice Black commented 
as follows on the use of this expression: 

It is no doubt true that the Secretary’s 
requirement that nonpool handlers make 
compensatory payments in order to sell fluid 
milk within the New York-northern New 
Jersey pool area does limit to some extent 
the ability of handlers whose major busi- 
ness is outside the pool to dump their sur- 
plus milk into the pool at highly profitable 
fluid milk prices, and if this is a trade 
barrier the Secretary’s regulation can prop- 
erly be called a trade barrier. 


The reference by Mr. Justice Harlan 
to trade barriers was, of course, obiter 
dictum. This characterization was ir- 
relevant to the Supreme Court’s conclu- 
sion that compensatory payments were 
not authorized by statute, and were in- 
consistent with the policy expressed by 
Congress. 

Undoubtedly, milk shippers in distant 
areas may feel that the Supreme Court 
decision will open the gates of eastern 
milk markets for them. This, of course, 
it will do, but only for a time, that is, 
until the orders are suspended. Then, 
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since supplies of milk in the east exceed 
requirements, and since eastern farmers 
have no other outlets, there will be a 
scramble for markets, and prices will go 
down. After prices have dropped, ship- 
ments from distant points will no longer 
pay, and will stop. If distant shippers 
now envision great gains, they are only 
deluding themselves. So long as local 
supplies are more than ample—and we 
unfortunately do have a sizable sur- 
plus—the milk that is consumed in the 
east will come from farms in the east. 
That much should be plain. 

There will, of course, be a very unde- 
sirable consequence of this delusion, of 
this chasing of the will-o’-the-wisp. 
Distant shippers, thinking they now have 
outlets in eastern markets, will increase 
their production, only to be disappointed 
when the day of reckoning comes. Ul- 
timately, the cost will fall on the Fed- 
eral Government. The added produc- 
tion will end up in Government storage. 

Mr, Speaker, I have one final point to 
make on this issue. It is clear to me 
that if the farmers of New York State 
are to be prevented from serious eco- 
nomic disaster, the law must be amended 
quickly. Obviously, the easiest way to 
do this is to include this amendment as 
a part of the new agricultural bill which 
we will be considering in this body within 
the next few days. 

Since the Supreme Court decision of 
June 4 affects not only the New York 
area order but some 70 other order areas 
as well, across the country, in which 
various marketing orders are in opera- 
tion, there should be widespread sup- 
port in this body for this effort to return 
our dairy situation to a condition of 
stability and dependability. 

I might also add, Mr. Speaker, that 
the inclusion within the basic agricul- 
tural bill of a section so urgently needed 
by upstate New York dairy, farmers 
might also serve to pick up some ad- 
ditional votes for the administration 
bill at a time when the legislation ap- 
pears to have only a touch-and-go 
chance of passage. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the prompt adop- 
tion of this important legislation. 


FLAG DAY AND THE U.S. ARMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that today—June 14—is the oc- 
casion of two important commemora- 
tions. One of these is the 185th anni- 
versary of the American flag, adopted by 
a resolution of the Continental Con- 
gress in 1777 which provided that “the 
flag of the United States shall be 13 
stripes of red and white, with a union 
of 13 stars in a blue field, representing 
the new constellation.” Although the 
constellation has grown to 50 stars, the 
flag still stands for a Nation dedicated 
to the principles of liberty and unity. 
It is still the supreme symbol of our 
American patriotism. And today, we 
rightfully honor that flag in observances 
throughout the Nation. 
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But there is another great American 
institution that observes its birthday on 
June 14—an institution that is actually 
older than the flag or the Nation. That 
institution is the U.S. Army. 

It was June 14, 1775—almost a year 
before the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, and exactly 2 years prior 
to the adoption of Old Glory, that the 
second Continental Congress, then con- 
vening in Philadelphia, authorized 10 
companies of Infantry to serve the yet- 
to-be-created Nation. 

Born amidst the flames of a revolution 
which had been raging for 2 months, 
this new-born Army, reinforced by vol- 
unteer militia units, soon received its 
baptism of fire. It was a small, poorly 
equipped force, composed of men who 
were courageous and determined, but 
who knew little of military tactics and 
discipline. Yet, this Army—led by a 
stern-faced soldier-planter from Vir- 
ginia named George Washington—was 
destined to achieve greatness. 

With bold success at Trenton and 
Princeton, valiant triumph at Saratoga, 
and conclusive victory at Yorktown, the 
young Army proved its worth. It was 
not an easy task—for there were bitter 
years of frustration, lack of funds and 
equipment, and suffering and sacrifice— 
but in the end, our Army prevailed— 
bringing freedom to a grateful Nation. 

Many times since, the Army has been 
called upon—in major wars and untold 
numbers of minor confiicts—to provide 
its essential force for freedom. From the 
dusty plains of the American frontier to 
the muddy slopes of Korea, from the 
jungles of the Philippines to the forests 
on the Rhine, its deeds have become 
legend. 

Moreover, the Army’s essential service 
has not been limited to the realm of 
warfare, but has included a wide variety 
of contributions to the general welfare 
of each citizen. It was the Army that 
conquered yellow and typhoid fever, de- 
veloped the chlorination of water, blood 
plasma substitutes and flameproof fab- 
rics. It was the Army that built the 
Panama Canal and the Alaskan High- 
way, and participated in hundreds of 
other projects to make the United States 
and the world a better place in which 
to live. 

It is indeed appropriate that we honor 
the U.S. Army for its service during the 
past 187 years. On this occasion, how- 
ever, it is equally fitting that we view 
the Army in the light of its present re- 
sponsibilities and the tasks which lie 
ahead. For the Army begins its 188th 
year of service in an environment of 
international tension that is unprece- 
dented in peacetime history. On all 
sides, in the far-off jungles of southeast 
Asia, at the cold, imposing Berlin wall— 
and even at the nearby coast of Cuba— 
peace and freedom are being seriously 
threatened. 

Because aggression today involves such 
a broad spectrum of possibilities, it fol- 
lows that preparedness calls for strong, 
versatile, and flexible forces. Toward 
this end, the Army has developed dual 
capable forces, trained and equipped to 
fight with tactical nuclear weapons or 
with modernized conventional weapons. 
It has organized defense in depth with 
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forward deployments strategically posi- 
tioned to meet aggression head on, stra- 
tegic Reserves to provide immediate 
backup, and combat-Ready Reserve 
components to meet the needs of expan- 
sion. In short, the Army stands ready 
to apply swift, selective force to match 
whatever form aggression may take— 
whether nuclear, limited, or sublimited. 

In nuclear—or general—war, land- 
power would be a deciding factor in 
bringing hostilities to a favorable con- 
clusion. Landpower—embodying the 
trained, skilled combat soldier—is neces- 
sary for the control of hostile popula- 
tions and enemy territory, a requisite for 
victory. This condition cannot be en- 
forced by a weapon, no matter how pow- 
erful. It is a task for the fighting man, 
who even in this age of vast technologi- 
cal advance remains the ultimate 
weapon. 

General war would also find Army 
Forces manning air defense missile sites 
to protect our Nation from aerial attack. 
Additionally, the Army would have its 
capable hand in the military support of 
civil defense, protecting our population, 
and aiding national recovery. 

In the case of limited war, the Army’s 
role again would be of utmost impor- 
tance—affording a choice of military 
Measures appropriate to the aggression 
and consistent with national security in- 
terests. From a reinforced company to 
one or more field armies, the Army can 
employ self-contained units tailored to 
a specific task. This capability for a 
measured response to aggression is in- 
deed essential if our Nation is to meet 
the threat of limited war without re- 
sorting to a nuclear answer. It means 
necessary defense without needless de- 
struction. 

Sublimited war—which falls below the 
level of overt aggression—is another 
problem to which the Army provides an 
essential answer. This answer is con- 
tained in the Army’s special warfare 
capability, which includes not only the 
guerrilla warfare experts of Special 
Forces, but also regular combat units 
which have received training in special 
warfare tactics and techniques, along 
with their more conventional type train- 
ing. In addition, the training and skills 
of practically all Army technical serv- 
ice and administrative personnel are 
adaptable to special warfare situations. 
Among the skills possessed by these per- 
sonnel are those found in civil affairs, 
psychological warfare, engineer, medical, 
aviation, transportation, signal, and 
other flelds. 

It is significant to note that, throughout 
its history, the Army has engaged in ac- 
tivities of a special warfare nature. For 
example, in the Revolution it was the 
Colonial soldier’s wily use of terrain, sur- 
prise, and other typical guerrilla tactics 
that caused so much harassment to the 
redcoat British Regulars. In the In- 
dian wars, the Army learned still more 
about this type of fighting; and more 
recently, in the jungle campaigns of 
World War II, its store of special warfare 
know-how was expanded still further. 

Today, the Army is using its special 
warfare capability to advise and assist 
allied nations whose sovereignty is being 
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threatened by irregular forces. For ex- 
ample, members of Special Forces and 
other Army elements are actively giving 
the benefit of their fund of knowledge to 
indigenous forces in south Vietnam, who 
are engaged in a jungle war of terror 
with the infiltrating Viet-Cong. 

Of course, the Army realizes that at- 
tention to military matters alone will 
not bring internal stability to a country 
in which insurgency threatens or has 
already taken place. Nation building— 
an important phase of counterinsurgen- 
cy—is, therefore, being encouraged and, 
where appropriate, talents of U.S. Army 
personnel are used to show others how 
to plan and implement projects cover- 
ing such areas as communications, pest 
control, and road construction. These 
projects promote better conditions in the 
beleaguered nation, and build up the 
people’s will to resist the coercion as well 
as the aggression of the aggressors. 

Mr. Speaker, in mentioning the essen- 
tial role of the Army across the broad 
spectrum of warfare, I know that I have 
not introduced any revelations to my 
colleagues. As an indication of the cog- 
nizance of the Army’s essential role by 
the House, I need only refer to the au- 
thorization of additional Army man- 
power and funds for modernization 
which received overwhelming support in 
this Chamber less than a year ago. 

I know also that the House has 
watched with intense interest as the 
Army used its newly acquired assets to 
bolster our Nation’s defenses. I am con- 
fident it joins me in applauding a job 
well done. 

As a result of the buildup, Army Forces 
in Europe and the Far East have been 
strengthened. Moreover, our forces here 
at home have been brought to a new 
peak of combat readiness and our Stra- 
tegic Army Forces has increased from 
three to eight divisions. In addition, the 
size of Special Forces—the all-volunteer 
special warfare organization—has been 
doubled, 

Equipment modernization also has 
proceeded at a rapid pace, with many 
necessary items purchased in increased 
quantities. Among these were the M-14 
rifle, the M-60 machinegun, the M-113 
Armored personnel carriers, and M-60 
tanks. Also included on the Army’s 
shopping list were new missiles, such as 
the Sergeant; and new advances in com- 
munications, personnel protection, and a 
host of other materiel items. 

In conjunction with these actions, the 
Army has also taken steps to improve its 
organization. Doubtless, you have heard 
that ROAD, the new concept for Army 
combat divisions, promises improved 
firepower, mobility, and command for 
both conventional and nuclear warfare. 
At a higher level a major reorganization 
of the Department of the Army is being 
implemented which promises to yield 
new heights of efficiency in management, 
long-range planning, personnel utiliza- 
tion, and other related functions. 

The Army’s 187th year has indeed been 
filled with progress. One cannot close 
the record on this eventful year, how- 
ever, without giving credit where credit 
is due—to the members of the Army Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve, many 
of whom were recalled to active duty 
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during the past year. The men who 
were called left their jobs, their families, 
and their homes; in short, their normal 
lives were disturbed with many personal 
sacrifices involved. Called to prevent 
war, their response has been truly mag- 
nificent. 

While most of the attention has been 
riveted on the value of these reserves 
in the face of the Berlin crisis and world- 
wide tension, it is significant also that 
these men contributed greatly to the con- 
tinuity and smoothness of the Army’s 
overall strength increase. They provided 
the immediate strength for the build-up 
and have remained on active duty while 
permanent strength was being developed. 

Now that the job of the called-up Re- 
servist is almost completed, and plans 
have been made to return him to his 
home, it is fitting that we express our 
gratitude for a job well done—and for 
the comforting assurance that today, as 
in the past, America can count on its 
citizen-soldiers. 

In closing, I call to mind the words 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, that mag- 
nificent old soldier, who once said that 
“a good soldier is expected to look back- 
ward as well as forward, but he must 
think only forward.” These words pro- 
vide a good description of the U.S. Army 
on the occasion of its 187th birthday. 
It looks back with justifiable pride upon 
a heritage of rich traditions and a record 
of distinguished service to the Nation; 
but its thinking, planning, and actions 
are geared toward maximum prepared- 
ness for the future. Whatever demands 
are made upon our Army in the years to 
come, there is one thing about which 
we may be certain—that it will be equal 
to the challenge—that, given the sup- 
port of the American people, the U.S. 
Army will continue in its role as an es- 
sential force for freedom and an indis- 
pensable element of national defense. 


FLAG DAY AND THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House (the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, after yes- 
terday’s spectacle devoted to the residual 
oil imports issue, I feel that Flag Day 
would be an appropriate time to remind 
my colleagues that we are all in this 
battle against unemployment together 
and that we had better stop and make 
a reassessment before sectionalism 
strikes too hard a blow against the na- 
tional economy and security. 

We have already lost considerable 
ground on both counts. We have 
watched unemployment mount higher 
and higher, and within a short time we 
are going to be presented with a trade bill 
that so clearly reflects the impact of 
more liberalized treatment of imports 
that it makes wide provision for placat- 
ing damaged industry and adversely af- 
fected employees. Meanwhile, the na- 
tional military machine, which costs in 
the neighborhood of $50,000 per year to 
sustain, is not even certain that—as a 
consequence of excessive oil imports—it 
will have fuel for its engines in the event 
of an emergency. 
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Flag Day would certainly seem like an 
appropriate time for this discussion. 
Yesterday we heard what I assume was 
an entirely spontaneous attack on the 
program that was established to restrict 
imports from foreign producing fields 
and refineries. I wonder whether my 
colleagues fully appreciate the signifi- 
cance of their recommendations. I 
wonder if they are in fact willing—in 
order that the selfish desires of the pur- 
veyors of foreign oil might be surfeited 
to expose an increasing number of coal 
miners and railroad workers in Pennsyl- 
vania to unemployment, poverty, and 
frustration. 

I think not, Mr. Speaker. I think these 
remarks yesterday were made without 
actual realization of the results of the 
recommendations that were advanced. 
In the Federal Government’s considered 
determination of the status of its young 
men on this Flag Day 20 years ago, there 
was no distinction as to residence or oc- 
cupation. Whether a young man had 
come from the mines of Pennsylvania, 
the textile mills of New England, the 
factories of New York, or the agricul- 
tural areas of Florida did not enter into 
his assignment at that time. Whether 
proper or improper Bostonian, silk stock- 
ing or West Side New Yorkers, Northern- 
ers, Southerners, Westerners—these men 
and boys went abroad as Americans to 
protect that flag that we are honoring 
today. Twenty years ago our forces were 
on the offensive in New Guinea; they 
were preparing to strike in North Africa; 
and they were training vigorously in 
army camps and in naval bases here and 
abroad for what was to be the greatest 
challenge to our flag in the history of 
our Nation. 

Today there is a dual challenge. It is 
economic and it is military. Many of 
the men who were fortunate enough to 
return from that conflict of two decades 
ago have found that their sacrifices were 
not sufficient to satisfy the distorted am- 
bitions of the Nation’s own State Depart- 
ment. Thousands of our veterans have 
been forced to give up their means of 
livelihood in order that a foreign power 
might find an outlet for products that 
it chooses to dispose of in this country. 
Our war heroes were discharged from 
active duty only a short time when they 
began to suffer the effects of this strange 
policy. Even before I came to Congress 
in 1949, I found coal mines in my dis- 
trict beginning to curtail operations be- 
cause foreign residual oil was impinging 
on their markets. The invasion has 
grown steadily over the subsequent years, 
but somehow our good friends on the 
east coast feel obliged to deliver periodic 
sermons on the need for more and more 
and more foreign oil. 

The experiences of World War II on 
the domestic front have time and again 
been overlooked by those friends of ours. 
Perhaps our colleagues who have as- 
sumed this attitude are too young to 
remember what happened in those days 
of long ago. Twenty years ago many 
factories, schools, hospitals, and office 
buildings in New England and New York 
had to close because there was no fuel 
oil available. Your Governors and the 
responsible officials in Washington were 
appealing for conversions to coal-burn- 
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ing equipment before the advent of an- 
other cold season. 

Mr. Speaker, today I do not intend to 
offer a detailed report of the economic 
and security aspects of the residual oil 
import problem. Every statement made 
here yesterday berating residual oil im- 
port controls can be refuted along these 
lines. When you distinguished gentle- 
men from New England stand up here 
and indicate that your fuel requirements 
cannot be met with the amount of foreign 
residual oil under permissible regula- 
tions, I urge that you look deeper into 
what is happening in the oil import 
arena, for I am confident that you will 
not approve of the subterfuges to which 
the shippers have resorted in order to 
win an ever increasing share of our do- 
mestic market. These international oil 
peddlers bring to you an account of their 
dealings that is less than factual. They 
report that the needs of your industries 
will go begging unless you are able to 
prevail upon the Government to raise 
the lid or to take the controls off alto- 
gether. Meanwhile, they are ringing 
doorbells farther and farther inland, 
signing contracts to deliver alien oil at 
whatever price is necessary to crowd out 
coal. 

Today foreign residual oil’s threat is 
no longer confined to the Atlantic sea- 
board. It moves ever closer into our 
centers of coal production. Foreign re- 
sidual oil is being trucked into the Har- 
risburg area, right within the shadows 
of our preparation plants and breakers. 
You wonder why we have so much 
chronic unemployment in our bitumi- 
nous coal and anthracite fields? You 
will find an answer to an important part 
of our problem in the residual oil import 
figures of the past 15 years. 

Mr. Speaker, what I want to do on 
this Flag Day is to find out whether we 
cannot reach an area of understanding 
among those of us from the coal areas 
and our colleagues who have not hereto- 
fore agreed with us on foreign oil. Ire- 
call my disappointment when a bill that 
included a quota restriction on residual 
oil imports was defeated 8 or 9 years ago. 
At that time I resolved to listen more 
closely to remarks on foreign trade by 
Members of Congress who opposed our 
position on that issue. 

I have observed that there is not a 
little inconsistency when it comes to for- 
eign commerce. It is a most unfortu- 
nate situation in that entirely too much 
provincialism is demonstrated. It 
hardly seems fair for you to expect the 
Federal Government to protect your in- 
dustries from foreign competition with- 
out affording us the same safeguards. 
Let me cite just a few examples of an 
attitude which I hope can and will be 
adjusted to the national rather than to 
local needs. I did not have time for ex- 
tensive research. I cite only a few in- 
stances which I think are important to 
this problem of international trade. 

Yesterday an impressive number of 
our colleagues took part in the sudden 
demand for abolishing the residual oil 
import control program regardless of 
impact on our coal miners. Have the 
advocates of this liberal trade policy al- 
ways been so sympathetic of . pro- 
tection? 
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The distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LANE] said less than 
a year ago that decreasing exports and 
increasing imports were condemning the 
textile industry to a slow if lingering 
death. As long as the Government fails 
to provide reasonable protection through 
tariffs or import quotas. The statement 
was, of course, only in keeping with the 
type of leadership he has long displayed 
in dealing with the unfair competition 
that perennially threatens New England 
industry. Here are a few remarks that 
have been made in the past by another 
distinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. PHILBIN]: 

It should also be obvious, I think, that 
this Nation with its high wage scales and 
standards cannot hope, notwithstanding 
high productivity, to match or successfully 
compete with the extremely low wage scales 
and low standards that prevail in some 
other parts of the world * * *, 

I am not opposed to the use of quotas if 
they be fairly and constructively applied; in 
fact, I would favor this additional method. 


On another occasion, the distin- 
guished gentleman said: 

As I have pointed out many times, cheaply 
produced foreign goods are undermining 
American industrial prosperity in many 
industries and causing widespread unem- 
ployment and depressed conditions. 


Mr. Speaker, I find that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has for many years 
been a very dedicated protagonist in the 
interest of protection for some American 
industry against foreign products. I 
submit to him that we in Pennsylvania 
would appreciate his applying his prin- 
ciple to our State’s dire economic con- 
ditions resulting from unwise foreign- 
trade policies; we are confident that, in 
retrospect, he will disassociate himself 
from the cruel and embittered attacks 
that took place on the floor of the House 
on the day immediately preceding Flag 
Day of 1962. 

The gentleman from Maine IMr. 
McIntire] opened remarks to the House 
with this paragraph last March 20: 

Mr. Speaker, imports of low-priced goods 
made by low-wage foreign labor have already 
prompted economic dislocations in the State 
of Maine. Among those severely affected 
in the international trade program is our 
State’s textile industry. 


The gentleman’s colleague [Mr. TUP- 
PER] has said: 


The essence of the problem seems to be 
that excessive imports of textiles throw 
people out of work and mills out of opera- 
tion; with the result that purchasing power 
declines and the Government's tax receipts 
drop. This has a snowballing effect on the 
incomes of grocers, car dealers, and all others 
from whom textile industry employees pur- 
chase their necessities. The result is a loss 
of income to our society, the loss of the po- 
tential of the labor forces in this industry, 
the demoralization of a segment of our so- 
ciety and a consequent increased cost in 
many social services. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts 
LMr. Morse]: 

One of the important forces adversely in- 
fluencing the textile industry has been the 
importation of goods from low-wage in- 
dustries. * * * 

The 1960's have been called a decade of 
decisions for the United States. We must 
soon decide how we are going to save some 
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of our basic industries—industries vital to 
our economy and essential to our security 
or we must be prepared to accept the re- 
sponsibility for their demise. 

The flow of foreign imports is critical to 
many of our industries. American business 
and labor are looking to this administration 
and Congress for the leadership and direc- 
tion that is needed. We dare not postpone 
the hour of decision. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MARTIN]: 

But America cannot tolerate a condition 
where excessive imports of certain goods 
threaten the dissolution of whole industries 
and a consequent loss of vitally needed tax 
dollars, together with a permanent corps of 
unemployed workers in our textile cities and 
towns. 


Mr. Speaker, on this Flag Day I ap- 
peal to my friends on both sides of the 
aisle to view this matter of foreign com- 
petition with greater objectivity. You 
know and I know that your views on 
obtaining protection for your industry 
while at the same time disregarding ours 
cannot be reconciled. Neither can you 
disregard the fuel needs that would sud- 
denly arise in your constituency if an 
emergency developed and foreign oil 
were cut off. Unless you join with me 
in precluding such an eventuality, you 
will in fact have contributed to the mal- 
function that could very well take place 
in our defense program. 

Please reconsider your position of yes- 
terday, for you have chosen the side of 
greater economic distress for Pennsyl- 
vania and other coal-producing States. 
None of my friends would deliberately 
contribute to the decline and fall of our 
industry. None would willfully destroy 
the avenues of subsistence for their fel- 
low Americans. 

Under a reasonable foreign policy, 
with proper restrictions against exces- 
sive imports, there can be prosperity and 
security ahead for all of us. Let us join 
arm in arm in seeking that objective. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 
MASS DEPORTATIONS OF BALTIC 
CITIZENS BY COMMUNISTS 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
this day in 1941 there began the mass de- 
portations of the citizens of the Baltic 
States by the Communists. 

For 21 years the people of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia have been sub- 
jected to suffering and exile at the hands 
of the Russians, and in the years since 
1941 other nationalities have come to 
learn firsthand of the terrible plight of 
these first three nations to fall to the 
Russian military might. 

Today we can only guess at the toll in 
human lives which these vicious Com- 
munists have taken throughout the cap- 
tive nations. We should also give thanks 
for our own freedom and pledge again 
our determination to stand against the 
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forces of international communism un- 
til these peoples in the captive nations 
are once more free of the oppressive rule 
of the Russian Communists, 

Certainly this Congress owes it to the 
people of these Baltic nations and to the 
people of all the captive nations to give 
new consideration to the proposed Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. As a co- 
sponsor of this proposal, I fail to see why 
the administration should object in any 
way to the establishment of such a 
committee. 

For myself, I am proud that this Na- 
tion has been the leader of the free world 
in war and peace, I would hope and ex- 
pect that we would continue to be the 
leader of the free world in the cold war. 
But we will not be in this position unless 
we pursue a more vigorous approach to 
some of our international affairs than we 
have taken in the past. 

Accordingly, I offer as a bare begin- 
ning, these suggestions and comments 
for those millions in this country who 
want us to continue as the Nation which 
speaks softly but carries a big stick. I 
might add that I do not think Teddy 
Roosevelt meant to apologize or fail to 
speak up for our rights and the rights of 
men everywhere when he used the term 
“speak softly.” 

First, I have already mentioned the 
matter of captive nations. I believe this 
House of Representatives should estab- 
lish a Captive Nations Committee to 
serve as a focal point to remind Russia 
that we do not regard her military oc- 
cupation of these nations as final author- 
ity of Russia over them. Also it would 
remind the world—especially those un- 
committed nations who are so ardently 
wooed by some in our State Depart- 
ment—that the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy is not characterized by 
freedom for the individual or even for 
nations, but rather by oppression and 
control and military dictatorship. 

In this regard, I view it as most impor- 
tant that our United Nations delegation 
bring up before that body in every way 
possible and as often as possible the fact 
that Russia today holds millions of peo- 
ple captive and has violated the inde- 
pendence of country after country. 

Second, I would suggest that the ad- 
ministration announce a complete and 
immediate embargo of trade with all 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. Need- 
less to say this would include a stop at 
once of all training of Communist mili- 
tary personnel and an end to shipments 
of military goods to the so-called inde- 
pendent Communist Tito, of Yugoslavia. 

What possible value there is to this 
Nation in trade with the international 
Communist bloc is beyond me. I call on 
the administration to stop such trade, 
and further urge my colleagues here in 
the Congress to press ahead with legis- 
lation to absolutely ban such trade. 

Third, I would suggest a vigorous and 
long-range plan of propaganda and per- 
suasion to sell the very excellent points 
which the free world has on its side. It 
is ridiculous that we should be so out- 
classed and outmanned by Communist 
propaganda efforts around the world. 
Madison Avenue should be more than 
willing to use its many talents to aid 
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the free world in this important battle 
for men’s minds. Certainly the work of 
the U.S. Information Agency should be 
upgraded within the administration 
and given more attention by all depart- 
ments who deal with foreign govern- 
ments and persons from foreign coun- 
tries. 

Fourth, I believe we should stop pur- 
suing the present policy with Russia. I 
think we should tell the Communists we 
intend to win the cold war. Let them 
know that we are determined to win and 
that we intend to win not only by draw- 
ing a line wherever they plan to infiltrate 
and expand into the free world, but by 
announcing that we regard their con- 
tinued presence in the captive nations as 
military occupation. 

Let us take the offensive by demanding 
an end to these military occupations, free 
and open elections, United Nations super- 
vision of said elections and other steps 
to move the cold war battleground from 
the free world into the Communist’s 
backyard. 


TRAGIC DAYS FOR LITHUANIA, 
LATVIA, AND ESTONIA 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BECKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, the night 
of June 14, 1941, and the days to follow 
were tragic ones for the peoples of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia as thousands 
upon thousands were forcibly driven 
from their homes and deported under 
inhuman conditions by the Soviet Com- 
munists. The national independence of 
the Baltic States had already been de- 
stroyed by the incorporation of these 
three countries into the Soviet Union in 
1940. But the Communists did not rest 
content with the destruction of inde- 
pendence. They were bent on destroy- 
ing the peoples of these countries as well, 
by denouncing as traitors and sending 
to slave labor camps in Siberia anyone 
who dared criticize the totalitarian sys- 
tem that had been forced upon freedom- 
loving peoples. 

Now, many years later, the fate of 
thousands of these people arbitrarily re- 
moved from their homelands is still not 
known. What is known, however, is that 
the Baltic countries themselves have be- 
come a large Communist prison camp for 
their inhabitants. They have been na- 
tionalized and collectivized in line with 
Communist ideology. Civil rights are no 
longer recognized. The activities of in- 
dividuals are closely watched; movement 
and assembly are rigidly controlled. 
Freedom and independence remain but 
a dream, for it is unthinkable that in- 
dividual liberties can exist under such a 
tyranny. 

Our sympathies extend to any peoples 
forced to live under such conditions but 
especially to the courageous populations 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. For 
we have seen their achievements during 
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the peaceful and golden decades be- 
tween the two World Wars when they 
were independent states. The fine arts, 
literature, and music flourished. Mi- 
norities enjoyed equal political rights 
and full cultural autonomy. Vast ad- 
vances were made in industry and trade. 
Continuing efforts were exerted to ex- 
pand education. And then in 1940 all 
was changed. But it is still possible that 
one day the Communist oppressor will 
be gone and that the Baltic States will 
see a new golden age. We express our 
fervent hope that this will be so. In 
commemorating the tragic days of June 
1941 for Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
we extend our ardent support for their 
liberation and for the restoration of cher- 
ished individual freedoms to their 
peoples. 


THE 21ST ANNIVERSARY OF DEPOR- 
TATION OF BALTIC CITIZENS 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lipscoms] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
unhappy peoples of the Baltic coun- 
tries—Estonians, Latvians, and Lithua- 
nians—enjoyed only a short period of 
independence and freedom during the 
interwar years. All three had regained 
their freedom at the end of the First 
World War, but very early in the last 
war, they all became victims of the 
Kremlin’s treachery and inhumanity. 

While they were independent and 
masters of their fate for two decades, 
their giant neighbor to the east, Com- 
munist Russia, was jealous and envious 
of the prosperity and democracy in these 
countries. The Soviet rulers seemed in- 
tent to put an end to these democracies 
at the first opportune moment. They 
had that opportunity in mid-1940 and 
carried out their evil designs. 

Early in the year all three countries 
were invaded and occupied by the Red 
army; then through a Soviet-style elec- 
tion Communist regimes were installed 
in all three countries, and subsequently 
the countries were incorporated into the 
Soviet Union. In the meantime the 
newly instituted Communist regimes, 
with the help of Soviet agents, arrested 
and imprisoned a large number of Esto- 
nian, Latvian, and Lithuanian nationals, 
several hundred thousands in all, and 
these were exiled to distant Asiatic parts 
of the Soviet Union. It is this deporta- 
tion of innocent peoples that is being 
observed today, marking the 22d anni- 
versary of their tragic fate. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to refer at 
this time, in connection with this an- 
niversary of the tragic deportation of 
Baltic peoples, to the Baltic States reso- 
lution I introduced early this Congress. 
The measure, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 153, calls for Congress to request the 
President to bring up the Baltic States 
question in the United Nations and ask 
the U.N. to request the Soviets to with- 
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draw from Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia and return Baltic exiles, and that 
the U.N. conduct free elections in Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia under its 
supervision. 

The complete text of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 153 follows: 


Whereas the Communist regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania and the other 
two Baltic States, Estonia and Latvia, by 
legal or democratic processes; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union took over Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia by force of arms; 
and 

Whereas the Baltic people, Lithuanians, 
Estonians, and Latvians, under Communist 
control were and still are overwhelmingly 
anti-Communist; and 

Whereas Lithuanians, Estonians, and 
Latvians desire, fight, and die for their na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the Governments of the Baltic 
nations of Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia 
and consistently has refused to recognize 
their seizure and forced “incorporation” 
into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives and Senate of the United 
States of America request the President of 
the United States to bring up the Baltic 
States question before the United Nations 
and ask that the United Nations request 
the Soviets (a) to withdraw all Soviet 
troops, agents, colonists, and controls from 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia, (b) to re- 
turn all Baltic exiles from Siberia, prisons, 
and slave-labor camps; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United Nations con- 
duct free elections in Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia under its supervision. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it is important 
not only to the Baltic people but to the 
free world that everything possible be 
done to promote and bring about free- 
dom for the Baltic people and I would 
respectfully urge that this resolution be 
approved by the Congress. 


FLAG DAY 


Mr, BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, today, 
which marks the 185th anniversary of 
the adoption of our Nation’s flag, also is 
the birth date of the U.S. Army. The 
Army was founded on June 14, 1775, by 
action of the Continental Congress. 

The Army colors bear 145 battle 
streamers which commemorate the 
Army’s campaigns. These streamers are 
reminders of heroic sacrifices and battles 
of the past. From Ticonderoga in 1775 
through the Korean campaigns, the men 
of America answered the calls to arms 
against our enemies. Today, in the cold 
war, other men are serving as members 
of the Army Reserves or the Army Na- 
tional Guard to help preserve our pre- 
carious peace. Typical are the officers 
and men of the 732d Transportation 
Company from my hometown of 
Everett, Wash. 
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Mr. Speaker, in the finest tradition of 
the Army, the members of the 732d 
answered their call to active duty last 
year without fanfare. Not a single sol- 
dier in this unit has complained to me as 
their Representative in the Congress 
about the service their country asked 
them to perform. They received their 
orders and are doing their duty as their 
fathers and grandfathers did in the past. 

I believe that we owe these men and 
the other men, whether Regulars, Re- 
serves, or guardsmen, a word of thanks 
as we salute the U.S. Army on its 187th 
birthday. 


SOVIET DEPORTATIONS FROM THE 
BALTIC STATES 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fino] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, on this 21st 
anniversary of the first mass deporta- 
tions from the three Baltic States— 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia—we ex- 
tend our sympathy to the tragic vic- 
tims of heartless Soviet tyranny and 
acknowledge our continuing support for 
their liberation. With the influx of the 
Soviet Army in 1940 began an erosion of 
religious and civil liberties that culmi- 
nated in the mass deportations of thou- 
sands among the populations of the Bal- 
tic States on June 14 and 15, 1941. 
There had been no warning. The rea- 
sons for the seizures were pure fabrica- 
tion. Many of the exiles have never been 
heard from since. 

But the history of tragedy began even 
earlier and continued even longer. It 
commenced with the Soviet-Nazi con- 
spiracy. It still has not ended. In 1939 
the Soviet Government imposed mutual 
assistance pacts upon the Baltic States 
as an excuse for stationing troops in 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. In 1940 
the Kremlin incorporated the Baltic 
States into the Soviet Union by threat 
and connivery. In 1941 began the mass 
deportations to Siberia as part of a cruel 
plan to enslave the Baltic nations. But 
the fact that the populations of these 
countries are still living in slavery two 
decades later does not mean that their 
serfdom will last forever. It must not 
last forever, for man can live just so long 
in slavery, especially when he has known 
something better. 

In the hiatus between the world wars 
the Baltic States were flourishing repub- 
lics. The individual liberties so dear to 
the hearts of men—freedom of speech, 
of assembly, and of religion—were con- 
stitutionally guaranteed. Vast strides 
were being made in the areas of land re- 
form, industry, transportation, social 
legislation, and education, to mention 
but a few fields of effort. In short, the 
Baltic countries were respected members 
of the community of sovereign and in- 
dependent states. Although their inde- 
pendence came to an abrupt end in 1940, 
the courageous peoples of these three 
small countries have never lost hope that 
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they might one day regain their sover- 
eignty and liberty. It is up to us in the 
free world to give them every encourage- 
ment and to assure them that our 
thoughts are with them in these their 
hours of darkness. 


FAREWELL MESSAGE OF PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 18, 1961, a great American delivered 
a farewell message to the American peo- 
ple, 3 days before leaving the Presidency. 

A number of Americans were sur- 
prised when Dwight Eisenhower warned 
his countrymen of the dangers to their 
liberties implicit in the rise of a mam- 
moth Military Establishment and a huge 
arms industry. 

Let me quote President Eisenhower: 

This conjunction of an immense Military 
Establishment and a large arms industry is 
new in the American experience. The total 
influence—economic, political, even spir- 
itual—is felt in every city, every statehouse, 
every office of the Federal Government. 

We recognize the imperative need for this 
development. Yet we must not fail to com- 
prehend its grave implications. Our toil, 
resources, and livelihood are all involved; so 
is the very structure of our society. 

In the councils of government, we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwar- 
ranted influence, whether sought or un- 
sought, by the military-industrial complex. 
The potential for the disastrous rise of mis- 
placed power exists and will persist. 

We must never let the weight of this com- 
bination endanger our liberties or demo- 
cratic processes. We should take nothing 
for granted. Only an alert and knowledge- 
able citizenry can compel the proper meshing 
of the huge industrial and military machin- 
ery of defense without peaceful methods and 
goals, so that security and liberty may pros- 
per together. 


Many of us who have shared President 
Eisenhower’s deep concern have been 
alert over the months to evidence that 
might tend to demonstrate the misuse 
of the vast power of which the President 
spoke. 

On the floor of this House yesterday, 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, Representative 
Forp, one of the most respected Mem- 
bers of this House, brought te our atten- 
tion a report which reveals that those 
in control of our Military Establishment 
have indeed sought to exert political 
power through economic leverage on our 
defense industry. 

Gentlemen, I rise today, beseeching 
every single Member of this body fully 
to comprehend the implications of the 
action which the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Congressman Forp, and other 
Members have reported. 

I have today asked the chairman of 
the Military Operations Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Government 
Operations, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Representative HOLIFIELD, to initiate 
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an immediate investigation, with open 
hearings, of the charges made yesterday 
by the gentleman from Michigan, Con- 
gressman Forp. 

Every Member of this body who re- 
spects our free institutions will, I hope, 
support my efforts. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Rugss, for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Curtin, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. STRATTON, for 20 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, for 20 minutes, on 
Monday, June 18, 1962. 

Mr. Morse, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Saytor, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ALBERT (at the request of Mr. 
EDMONDSON), for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Dutskr (at the request of Mr. 
Epmonpson), for 30 minutes, on Friday, 
June 15, 

Mrs. May (at the request of Mr. 
Barry), for 1 hour, on June 25, 1962. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BARRETT. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Witson of Indiana and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Manon to include extraneous mat- 
ter in the remarks he made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today. 

Mr. DENT. 

Mr. Dappario. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EpMonpson) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. CAREY, 

. SANTANGELO. 
. FLOOD. 

. MURPHY. 

. DANIELS. 

. RODINO. 
FARBSTEIN. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. CLARK. 

Mr. BoLAxNp in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Barry) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ALGER. 


. WALLHAUSER. 
. HALPERN. 

. WIDNALL. 
JENSEN. 

. SCHADEBERG. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on June 13, 1962, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 


H.R. 10502. An act for the rellef of James 
B. Troup and Sylvia Mattiat. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 6 minutes p.m.) the 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, June 15, 1962, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2184. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 107(d) 
of the Soil Bank Act“ (7 U.S.C. 1801); to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2185. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting the semiannual re- 
port to the Congress on the strategic and 
critical materials stockpiling program for the 
period July 1 to December 31, 1961, pursuant 
to Public Law 520, 79th Congress; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

2186. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board for the calendar year 1961, pur- 
suant to section 17(b) of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

2187. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 172 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
a 7-year net operating loss carryover for 
certain regulated public utilities’; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 745. Joint 
resolution making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1962; without amend- 
ment (Rept, No. 1822). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 689. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 11921, a bill to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1823). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 2130. An act to repeal certain 
obsolete provisions of law relating to the 
mints and assay offices, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No, 1824). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 10383. A bill to amend the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act to give Puerto 
Rico the same treatment as a State in the 
election of Federal Home Loan Bank Direc- 
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tors; without amendment (Rept. No, 1825). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R.11310. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 3515 of the Revised Statutes to eliminate 
tin in the alloy of the 1-cent piece; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1826). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 12133. A bill to provide that a per- 
centage of the net budget receipts of the 
United States (up to 10 percent thereof) 
shall be devoted exclusively to the retire- 
ment of the public debt; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 12134. A bill to provide for the medi- 
cal and hospital care of the aged through a 
system of voluntary health insurance and 
tax credits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 12135, A bill to authorize appropri- 
ations for the fiscal years 1964 and 1965 
for the construction of certain highways in 
accordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 12136. A bill to amend Public Law 
409, 74th Congress, to authorize the appro- 
priations necessary to carry out authorized 
improvements in the project for the Great 
Lakes-Hudson River Waterway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 12137. A bill to help preserve the nat- 
ural beauty of the Potomac River between 
Great Falls and Mount Vernon; to permit the 
Secretary of the Interior to accept donations 
of interests in Potomac riparian land; to as- 
sert the national interest against action by 
local governments which would impair the 
natural beauty of the Potomac; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 12138. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 to 
permit certain payments under milk mar- 
keting orders; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL: 

H.R. 12139. A bill to provide that certain 
public lands in Yuma and Maricopa Coun- 
ties, Ariz., may be appropriated or 
of under the public land laws subject to 
the right in the United States to flood the 
lands in connection with the Painted Rock 
Reservoir project; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 12140. A bill to facilitate the entry of 
alien skilled specialists and certain relatives 
of U.S. citizens, and for other Purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 12141. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act in order to make areas lacking 
public libraries or with inadequate public 
libraries, public elementary and secondary 
school libraries, and certain college and uni- 
versity libraries, eligible for benefits under 
that act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 12142. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the identification 
of a military airlift command as a specified 
command, to provide for its military mission, 
and to eliminate unnecessary duplication in 
airlift; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 12143. A bill to provide for the distri- 
bution of the total net income from wild- 
life refuges administered by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 12144. A bill to amend section 401 of 
the act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 383; 16 
U.S.C. 715s), in order to authorize increased 
payments to counties in which Federal wild- 
life refuges are situated, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 12145. A bill to amend section 401 of 
the act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 383; 16 
U.S.C. 715s), in order to authorize increased 
payments to counties in which Federal wild- 
life refuges are situated, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ST. GERMAIN: 

H. J. Res. 747. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia to 
negotiate and enter into a compact to estab- 
lish a multi-State authority to construct and 
operate a passenger rail transportation sys- 
tem within the area of such States and the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Kentucky: 

H. Con. Res. 482. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
increased emphasis should be placed in the 
administration of foreign assistance upon 
programs encouraging the ownership of 
farms and homes, assisting the establish- 
ment and equipment of small independent 
businesses, aiding the acquisition of tools 
of a trade, or helping provide vocational or 
occupational skills; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H. Con. Res. 483. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
increased emphasis should be placed in the 
administration of foreign assistance upon 
programs encouraging the ownership of 
farms and homes, assisting the establish- 
ment and equipment of small independent 
businesses, aiding the acquisition of tools 
of a trade, or helping provide vocational or 
occupational skills; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. Con. Res. 484. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
increased emphasis should be placed in the 
administration of foreign assistance upon 
programs encouraging the ownership of 
farms and homes, assisting the establish- 
ment and equipment of small independent 
businesses, aiding the acquisition of tools of 
a trade, or helping provide vocational or 
occupational skills; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 485. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
increased emphasis should be placed in the 
administration of foreign assistance upon 
programs encouraging the ownership of 
farms and homes, assisting the establish- 
ment and equipment of small independent 
businesses, aiding the acquisition of tools 
of a trade, or helping provide vocational or 
occupational skills; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Con, Res. 486. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that in- 
creased emphasis should be placed in the ad- 
ministration of foreign assistance upon pro- 
grams encouraging the ownership of farms 
and homes, assisting the establishment and 
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equipment of small independent businesses, 

aiding the acquisition of tools of a trade, or 

helping provide vocational or occupational 

skills; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H. Con. Res. 487. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that in- 
creased emphasis should be placed in the ad- 
ministration of foreign assistance upon 
programs encouraging the ownership of 
farms and homes, assisting the establish- 
ment and equipment of small independent 
businesses, aiding the acquisition of tools 
of a trade, or helping provide vocational or 
occupational skills; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. Con. Res. 488. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
increased emphasis should be placed in the 
administration of foreign assistance upon 
programs encouraging the ownership of 
farms and homes, assisting the establish- 
ment and equipment of small independent 
businesses, aiding the acquisition of tools of 
a trade, or helping provide vocational or 
occupational skills; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ST. GERMAIN: 

H. Con. Res. 489. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
increased emphasis should be placed in the 
administration of foreign assistamce upon 
programs encouraging the ownership of 
farms and homes, assisting the establishment 
and equipment of small independent busi- 
nesses, aiding the acquisition of tools of a 
trade, or helping provide vocational or occu- 
pational skills; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL: 

H. Con. Res. 490. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
increased emphasis should be placed in the 
administration of foreign assistance upon 
programs encouraging the ownership of 
farms and homes, assisting the establish- 
ment and equipment of small independent 
businesses, aiding the acquisition of tools of 
a trade, or helping provide vocational or oc- 
cupational skills; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H. Con. Res. 491. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
increased emphasis should be placed in the 
administration of foreign assistance upon 
programs encouraging the ownership of 
farms and homes, assisting the establishment 
and equipment of small independent busi- 
nesses, aiding the acquisition of tools of a 
trade, or helping provide vocational or occu- 
pational skills; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. Con. Res. 492. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
increased emphasis should be placed in the 
administration of foreign assistance upon 
p encouraging the ownership of 
farms and homes, assisting the establishment 
and equipment of small independent busi- 
nesses, aiding the acquisition of tools of a 
trade, or helping provide vocational or occu- 
pational skills; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. Con, Res. 494. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
increased emphasis should be placed in the 
administration of foreign assistance upon 
programs encouraging the ownership of 
farms and homes, assisting the establishment 
and equipment of small independent busi- 
nesses, aiding the acquisition of tools of a 
trade, or helping provide vocational or occu- 
pational skills; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H. Con. Res. 495. Concurrent resolution 

expressing the sense of the Congress that 
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increased emphasis should be placed in the 
administration of foreign assistance upon 
programs encouraging the ownership of 
farms and homes, assisting the establish- 
ment and equipment of small independent 
businesses, aiding the acquisition of tools of 
a trade, or helping provide vocational or oc- 
cupational skills; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Guam, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to re- 
questing the enactment of legislation ex- 
tending the statute of limitations for claims 
against the Government of the United States 
only as to landowners whose properties are 
situated -within the old Harmon Field 
area; which was referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 12146. A bill for the relief of David 

Hiestand; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PFARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12147. A bill for the relief of Orazio 

Morello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 12148, A bill for the relief of the 
DiCuia family; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 12149. A bill for the relief of Jozefa 
Trzcinska Biskup; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H.R. 12150. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Enrique Garzon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 12151. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Fook Cheung; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSEI: 

H.R. 12152. A bill for the relief of Jozefa 

Pietka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 12153. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Phoebe Thompson Neesham; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 690. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill (H.R. 7618) authorizing the pay- 
ment of certain moneys to N. M. Bentley in 
settlement of claim against the United States, 
together with accompanying papers, to the 
Court of Claims; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers, whose love divine 
hath led us in the past: Be Thou still 
our ruler, guardian, guide, and stay. We 
lift this day our jubilate for the starry 
flag which in all the world is the sacred 
emblem of this Nation under God. As 
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we pledge anew allegiance to all that its 
flowing folds symbolize, make us sol- 
emnly conscious that— 


“There’s not a thread of it, 
No, nor a shred of it 
In all the spread of it, 
From foot to head, 
But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and lead for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it red.” 


Holding aloft the flag which is free- 
dom’s best hope to defeat slavish tyranny, 
send us forth, we pray Thee, not just 
to cheer for it, but to live for it; to be 
willing gladly to die for it; that govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people may not 
perish from the earth. 

God bless our America in these tem- 
pestuous days, as under that banner she 
mobilizes her might to defend freedom 
and to oppose thralldom in all the world. 
And, God, our Father, make us worthy 
of America at its best. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, June 13, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
198) deferring until August 25, 1962, the 
issuance of a proclamation with respect 
to a national wheat acreage allotment, 
with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 2206. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, Colorado; and 

H. J. Res. 745. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
1962. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated: 

H.R. 2206. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, Colorado; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 745. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
1962; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MaNnsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees and committees were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today: 

The Committee on Finance; 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary; 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; 

The Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences; and 

The Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


RESOLUTION OF KANSAS JUNIOR 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Kan- 
sas has one of the outstanding State 
junior chambers of commerce, under the 
able leadership of its president, Jim 
Wymore, Jr., of Salina, Kans. 

At a recent meeting of the State or- 
ganization a resolution in opposition to 
the King-Anderson bill was adopted. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas the Jaycee creed says that we 
believe that economic justice can best be 
won by freemen through free enterprises, 
and since the health insurance benefit pay- 
ments during 1961 totaled over $69 billion 
and since 75 percent of the Nation’s popula- 
tion had some type of hospital medical care 
insurance in 1961, and since the health 
chairman, after checking, believes that 
private enterprise is working diligently to 
handle the situation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Jaycees in con- 
vention assembled, go on record as being op- 


posed to the medical care to the aged under 


social security. 

The 4,000 members of the 80 local chapters 
of the Kansas Jaycees feel that this resolu- 
tion clearly states our belief and position on 
this pending legislation and urge you to vote 
against the adoption of the King-Anderson 
bill. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted; 


By Mr. KERR, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with amendments: 

H.R. 10606. An act to extend and improve 
the public assistance and child welfare serv- 
ices programs of the Social Security Act, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1589). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 3508. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended (Rept. No. 1590); and 

H.R. 10986. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of 
duty on certain amorphous graphite (Rept. 
No. 1591). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 11743. An act to amend the provisions 
of title III of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended (Rept. No. 1593). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with an amendment: 
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H.R. 11131. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1594). 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H. Con, Res. 473. Concurrent resolution 
providing the express approval of the Con- 
gress, pursuant to section 3(e) of the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act 
(50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), for the disposition of 
certain materials from the national stock- 
pile (Rept. No. 1592). 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
without amendment: 

S. 2436. A bill to transfer certain land in 
the District of Columbia to the Secretary of 
the Interior for administration as a part of 
the National Capital parks system, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1595); 

S. 2139. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the American War 
Mothers, Inc. (Rept. No. 1597); and 

S. 3315. A bill to relieve owners of abutting 
property from certain assessments in con- 
nection with the repair of alleys and side- 
walks in the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 
1596). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

S. 2977. A bill to amend the Life Insurance 
Act of the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 
1601); 

S. 3063. A bill to incorporate the Metro- 
politan Police Relief Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Rept. No. 1599); 

S. 3350. A bill to amend the act of August 
7, 1946, relating to the District of Columbia 
Hospital Center to extend the time during 
which appropriations may be made for the 
purposes of that act (Rept. No. 1600); and 

S. 3359. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to lease 
certain public space under and in the vicin- 
ity of 10th Street SW., for public parking 
(Rept. No. 1598) . 


TESTIMONY OF CERTAIN WIT- 
NESSES BEFORE THE COURT OF 
QUARTER SESSIONS, COUNTY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, I report an original resolution, 
and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. President, there are presently 
pending before the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, County of Philadelphia, Pa., 
two criminal actions which arose out of 
an investigation conducted by the former 
Select Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor or Management Field 
relating to Local 107, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Philadelphia. 

In that connection, the court has is- 
sued subpenas requiring the testimony of 
former employees of the Senate select 
committee, and calling for the produc- 
tion of certain documents which now are 
a part of the files of the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. As 
Senators know, under Senate Resolution 
255, 86th Congress, the files of the select 
committee are transferred to the con- 
trol of the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
authorize the former employees of the 
select committee to testify before the 
courts in Philadelphia County and to 
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present certain documentary evidence 
now in the files of the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to com- 
mend the Senator from Arkansas for 
the cooperation he is giving the law- 
enforcement agencies in my home city of 
Philadelphia; and I also wish to com- 
mend him for the fine investigation he 
made of that particular local. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. It is one which I think 
was highly in need of investigation. 

I express the hope that with the 
assistance of the chairman of the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations, of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, justice will be done in this case 
in the courts of Philadelphia. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. I may say that 
these records were developed in the 
course of the investigation; and the 
court needs them in order to prosecute 
the case, in order that justice may be 
done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 349) authoriz- 
ing certain former Senate employees to 
appear and testify before certain courts 
of Philadelphia County, Pa., and bring 
certain records, reported by Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, from the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas, in the case of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania v. Abraham Berman, Ed- 
ward Walker, Joseph Hartsough, Joseph 
Grace, John Joseph Elco, Raymond Cohen, 
and Ben Lapensohn, bill of indictment No. 
520 of the September 1959 session of the 
court of Oyer and Terminer of Philadelphia 
County of said Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, a subpoena ad testificandum and 
duces tecum was issued upon the applica- 
tion of the District Attorney of Philadel- 
phia County, and addressed as follows: 

To John B. Flanagan, Francis J. Ward, 
Leo Nulty, George L. Nash, Ralph Mills, 
Ralph DeCarlo, Alfred Vitarelli, and Robert 
E. Dunne, all of whom are former employees 
of the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field; and directing them to bring with 
them all accounting analyses, work papers, 
statements, affidavits, and supporting docu- 
ments prepared by them from the records 
of Local 107 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, or from the 
records of any of the above-named defend- 
ants, which subpoena ad testificandum and 
duces tecum is returnable on September 4, 
1962, at 10 o’clock antemeridian; and 

Whereas in the case of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania v. Ben Lapensohn on which 
a preliminary hearing has been set by a 
judge of the Court of Quarter Sessions of 
Philadelphia County, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, sitting as a committing magis- 
trate, which preliminary hearing is scheduled 
to be held June 15, 1962, a subpoena ad tes- 
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tificandum and duces tecum was issued 
upon the application of the District Attorney 
of Philadelphia County, and addressed as 
follows: 

To John B. Flanagan, Francis J. Ward, Leo 
Nulty, George L. Nash, Ralph Mills, Ralph 
DeCarlo, Alfred Vitarelli, and Robert E. 
Dunne, all of whom are former employees 
of the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field: 
and directing them to bring with them all 
accounting analyses, work papers, statements, 
affidavits, and supporting documents pre- 
pared by them from the records of Local 107 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Help- 
ers of America, or from the records of any 
of the above named defendants, which sub- 
poena ad testificandum and duces tecum is 
returnable on June 15, 1962, at ten o'clock 
ante meridian; and 

Whereas said material is in the possession 
of an under the control of the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
by virtue of Section 5 of Senate Resolution 
255 of the 86th Congress; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the Senate of 
the United States no document under the 
control and in the possession of the Senate 
of the United States can, by the mandate of 
process of the ordinary courts of justice, be 
taken from such control or possession, but 
by its permission; and 

Whereas by the privilege of the Senate and 
by rule XXX of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, no document shall be withdrawn 
from its files except by the order of the Sen- 
ate; and 

Whereas information secured by staff em- 
ployees of the Senate pursuant to their offi- 
cial duties as employees may not be revealed 
without the consent of the Senate: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That John B. Flanagan, Francis 
J. Ward, Leo Nulty, George L. Nash, Ralph 
Mills, Ralph DeCarlo, Alfred Vitarelli, and 
Robert E. Dunne, former employees of the 
United States Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Atcivities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field, are authorized to appear and tes- 
tify at the times and places, and before the 
courts named in the subpoenas ad testifican- 
dum and duces tecum before mentioned, or 
at any continued and subsequent 
thereof, and to take with them such docu- 
ments and papers called for in said sub- 
poenas for production before said courts 
where determined by the judges thereof to 
be material and relevant to the issues before 
them. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

John T. McNaughton, of Massachusetts, 
to be General Counsel of the Department 
of Defense; and 

Cyrus Roberts Vance, of New York, to be 

Secretary of the Army. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for Mr. EASTLAND), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary: 

John D. Butzner, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
US. district Judge for the eastern district of 
Virginia. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 

MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 


I report favorably 282 nominations in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of 
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major and below. All of these names 
have already appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD; so in order to save the 
expense of printing on the Executive 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Secretary's 
desk, for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Maine. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Maurice Y. Gibson, Jr., and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 3412. A bill for the relief of Kristina 
M. Prosowicz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 x 

By Mr. PEARSON (for himself and Mr, 

MURPHY): 

S. 3413. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow an additional 
exemption of $600 for a dependent child of 
the taxpayer who is a full-time student above 
the secondary level; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pearson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3414. A bill for the relief of Shiegeko 
Ikeda Rakosi; and 

S. 3415. A bill for the relief of J. Ashton 
Gregg; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 3416. A bill for the relief of Chung K. 

Won; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. 3417. A bill to authorize the addition 
of certain donated lands to the administra- 
tive headquarters site, Isle Royale National 
Park; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3418. A bill to amend the charter of the 
National Union Insurance Co. of Washing- 
ton; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S.3419. A bill for the relief of Enrico 

Petrucci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3420. A bill to amend section 19a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to eliminate certain 
valuation requirements, and for other pur- 
poses, to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S.3421. A bill authorizing modification of 
the harbor project at Kennebunk River, 
Maine; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution to establish 
a Century of Freedom Commission; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring a tobacco acreage allot- 
ment may be filed; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. TALMADGE when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 


appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
FORMER SENATE EMPLOYEES TO 
APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE A 
CERTAIN PENNSYLVANIA COURT 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 349) au- 
thorizing certain former Senate em- 
ployees to appear and testify before a 
certain court of Philadelphia County, 
Pa., and bring certain records, which 
Was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.”) 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 RELATING TO 
AN ADDITIONAL EXEMPTION FOR 
FULL-TIME STUDENTS ABOVE 
THE SECONDARY LEVEL 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, this 
Nation’s acceptance of world leadership 
and the complicated, perplexing issues 
of the day continue to emphasize this 
Nation’s need to encourage the maxi- 
mum intellectual development of our 
youth. The struggle for survival is more 
dependent upon the quality of our brain- 
power than upon our sheer capacity to 
outproduce our adversary in military 
hardware. 

Increased enrollments and the cost of 
advanced education continue their rapid 
increase. The fact that the increased 
cost of education is a major obstacle for 
many of our young people has been a 
motivating force in the many recom- 
mendations made for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Indeed, conditions must be 
created which will make it possible for 
more of this valuable reservoir of talent 
to participate, by virtue of their ex- 
panded knowledge, in the molding of our 
Nation’s economic, social, and technical 
future. 

The public has provided for institu- 
tions of higher learning, and other such 
institutions have been sponsored by pri- 
vate or religious organizations; but in 
this country the higher education of our 
youth has traditionally been a family 
responsibility. Together, these have 
contributed much to the great strides 
we have made to reach the status of the 
most educated people in the world. 

Yet there is always more to be done. 

We must now look to additional means 
and ways to further encourage indi- 
vidual and family responsibility for se- 
curing additional higher educational 
training. The Congress has under con- 
sideration a 10-point Federal program 
for aid to education. I have often ex- 
pressed my opposition to Federal aid to 
education, with the exception of the 
existing National Education Defense Act, 
impacted area legislation, the school 
lunch program, and the legislation pro- 
viding for loans to higher institutions 
for the construction of dormitories and 
c y 
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The institutions of learning and the 
students themselves must never lose the 
complete freedom which is necessary for 
a valid and full educational program. 

I now introduce a bill which will per- 
mit the head of a household to claim 
a double exemption for a dependent at- 
tending an institution of higher learn- 
ing 


I believe this bill will serve to encour- 
age the further acceptance by the family 
of the responsibility for advanced edu- 
cation, rather than to encourage it to 
abdicate its responsibility to the Federal 
Government. 

This proposal is a simple and equitable 
one. It does not require any new Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. It does not interfere 
with the family’s or the student’s choice 
of institution or course of study. It is a 
procedure which is easy to understand 
since it requires only a minor altera- 
tion in the income tax reporting form. 
Its enactment at this session of Congress 
will satisfy many of the objectives ad- 
vanced in the programs of Federal aid 
to education and for tax reductions. 

I ask that the bill be received, appro- 
priately referred, printed in the Recorp, 
and held at the desk until next Tuesday, 
June 19, for possible cosponsorship. I 
may say that I am now joined in the 
sponsorship of the bill by the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Morpuy]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and held 
at the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Kansas. 

The bill (S. 3413) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an 
additional exemption of $600 for a de- 
pendent child of the taxpayer who is a 
full-time student above the secondary 
level, introduced by Mr. Pearson (for 
himself and Mr. Murpxy), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, Thet section 
151 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to deductions for personal exemp- 
tions) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) ADDITIONAL EXEMPTION FOR DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL ABOVE THE SEC- 
ONDARY LEVEL. 

“(1) IN GENERAL. —An additional exemp- 
tion of $600 for each dependent (as defined 
in section 152)— 

“(A) who is a child of the taxpayer for 
whom the taxpayer is entitled to an exemp- 
tion under subsection (e) (1) for the tax- 
able year, and 

“(B) who, during at least 4 calendar 
months during the calendar year in which 
the taxable year of the taxpayer begins, is a 


full-time student above the secondary level 
at an educational institution. 

“(2) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of para- 
graph (1)— 

“(A) Child.—The term ‘child’ means an 
individual who (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 152) is a son, stepson, daughter, or step- 
daughter of the taxpayer. 

“(B) Educational institution.—The term 
‘educational institution’ has the meaning 
assigned to it by subsection (e) (4).” 

Sec. 2. Section 213 (c) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to maximum 
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limitations on deductions for medical, 
dental, etc., expenses) is amended by strik- 
ing out “subsection (o) or (d), relating to 
the additional exemptions for age or blind- 
ness” and inserting in lieu thereof “subsec- 
tion (c), (d), or (f), relating to certain 
additional exemptions.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3402 (f) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to withhold- 
ing exemptions) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (D); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (e) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon; and 

(3) by adding after subparagraph (E) the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(F) one additional exemption for each 
individual with respect to whom, on the 
basis of facts existing at the beginning of 
such day, there may reasonably be expected 
to be allowable an exemption under section 
151(f) (relating to dependent children at- 
tending school above the secondary level) 
for the taxable year under subtitle A in re- 
spect of which amounts deducted and with- 
held under this chapter in the calendar year 
in which such day falls are allowed as a 
credit.” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act, 
other than the amendments made by section 
3, shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1961. The amendments 
made by section 3 shall apply with respect to 
wages paid on or after the first day of the 
first month which begins more than 10 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 19a OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT TO 
ELIMINATE CERTAIN VALUATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 19a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to elimi- 
nate certain valuation requirements, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a letter from the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, together 
with a recommendation and justification 
of the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter, recommendation, and justification 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3420) to amend section 
19a of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
eliminate certain valuation require- 
ments, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter, justification, and recom- 
mendation presented by Mr. Macnuson, 
are as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., June 12, 1962. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MAGNUSON: I am submit- 
ting herewith for your consideration 40 copies 
of a draft bill, together with a statement of 
justification therefor, which would give ef- 
fect to legislative recommendation No. 6 in 
the Commission’s 75th annual report. 

We would very much appreciate your as- 
sistance in having this bill introduced and 
scheduling a hearing thereon, 

Sincerely, 
Rupert L. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 


1962 


RECOMMENDATION No. 6 


This proposed bill would give effect to 
legislative recommendation No. 6 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as set 
forth on page 188 of its 75th annual report 
as follows: 

“We recommend that section 19a be 
amended in the following respects: ‘(1) to 
eliminate the requirement that the Com- 
mission determine the present value of land; 
(2) to eliminate the requirement that the 
Commission determine the valuation of 
property held by carriers for purposes other 
than for use in common carrier service; (3) 
to eliminate the requirement that the Com- 
mission ascertain and report the amount, 
value, and disposition of aids, gifts, grants, 
and donations and the amount and value of 
concessions and allowances made by carriers 
in consideration thereof; and (4) to make 
optional the requirement that the Commis- 
sion keep itself informed of changes in the 
quantity of the property of carriers, follow- 
ing the completion of the original valuation 
of such property.“ 


JUSTIFICATION 


The purpose of the attached draft bill is 
to eliminate certain valuation requirements 
that are no longer considered necessary in 
carrying out the regulatory functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Determination of the present value of land 
was appropriate in finding original property 
valuations under an earlier concept which 
also gave consideration to the reproduction 
cost of property other than land. The deter- 
mination of a rate base, however, is not re- 
stricted to this or to any other single method. 
It is significant, in this connection, that 
the Commission, in recent years, has seen 
fit, in establishing a base for measuring rate 
of return for railroads, to use the original 
cost of property, except land, less deprecia- 
tion thereon as shown by the books of ac- 
count, plus estimated present value of land, 
plus an allowance for working capital. 

There has been considerable latitude for 
a number of years as to what might properly 
be considered in arriving at a rate base, and 
the wide choice available to regulatory 
agencies in this connection has been recog- 
nized by the Supreme Court. In Federal 
Power Commission v. Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co., 315 U.S. 586 (1942), the Court held that 
“The Constitution does not bind ratemaking 
bodies to the service of any single formula 
or combination of formulas,” and in Federal 
Power Commission v. Hope Natural Gas Co., 
320 U.S. 602 (1944), the Court amplified its 
opinion in the Natural Gas Pipeline Co. case 
by holding that “it is not the theory but the 
impact of the rate order which counts. If 
the total effect of the rate order cannot be 
said to be unjust and unreasonable, judicial 
inquiry under the act is at an end. The 
fact that the method employed to reach that 
result may contain infirmities is not then 
important.” 

The magnitude of an undertaking which 
contemplates field appraisal of land used in 
carrier operations, even if such work were 
attempted on a staggered or recurring cycle 
basis, would require the expenditure of large 
sums of money if present value determina- 
tions are to be kept reasonably current. 

The Commission has made adequate pro- 
vision for the proper accounting and finan- 
cial reporting of noncarrier property, and the 
value of such property is not considered for 
valuation or ratemaking purposes. There- 
fore, we see no need to value noncarrier 
property as is presently required by section 
19a of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Insofar as aids, gifts, grants, and dona- 
tions are concerned, practically all property 
in this category is of record in the original 
valuations found by the Commission for 
railroads. The significance of this informa- 
tion has diminished over the years, and car- 
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riers have long since discontinued. the 
granting of concessions in the form of land- 
grant rates in consideration of such gratui- 
ties. 

It is a current requirement that carriers 
by railroad and by pipeline report annually, 
the number of units of property added or 
retired during the year. This reporting re- 
quirement represents an unnecessary burden 
for railroads since property units are not 
used in the development of rate bases, as 
they were when the railroads were originally 
valued. 

The situation with respect to the report- 
ing of units of property changes by pipeline 
carriers is unlike that of the railroads. The 
Commission finds property valuations for 
pipeline carriers each year. In this process, 
property units are used in the development 
of the cost of reproduction new, an element 
which is considered by the Commission in 
arriving at the rate base. 

Enactment of this proposed measure 
would, in our opinion, result in a consider- 
able saving to the industry, and would elim- 
inate a statutory requirement no longer nec- 
essary nor feasible because of the magnitude 
of the undertaking necessary to keep reason- 
ably current. 


CENTURY OF FREEDOM 
COMMISSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce a joint resolution to establish 
a Century of Freedom Commission to 
develop plans for commemorating this 
coming year the 100th anniversary of 
the singing of one of the most significant 
documents of human progress in the 
annals of history. 

I refer, of course, to the Emancipation 
Proclamation which became effective 
January 1, 1863, and which declared 
more than 4 million men, women, and 
children free from the chains of slav- 
ery. 

The joint resolution itself is self-ex- 
planatory and I ask unanimous consent 
that its text be printed in full in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Very briefly, the joint resolution calls 
for the establishment of a Century of 
Freedom Commission to be composed of 
30 persons, including the President of 
the United States, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, who shall all 3 serve 
as ex officio members of the Commission; 
3 Members from the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of 
the House; 3 Members of the U.S. Senate 
appointed by the President of the Sen- 
ate; 20 members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States; and 1 
member from the Department of the In- 
terior who shall be the Director of the 
National Park Service or his represent- 
ative. 

The functions of the Commission 
would be to develop and execute suitable 
plans for commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. 

One of the darkest chapters in world 
history was the enslavement and forced 
deportation of Negro men, women, and 
children. As our Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk said only recently at a dinner 
in honor of the President of the Ivory 
Coast, Felix Houphouet-Boigny, the 
United States can take no pride in re- 
gard to the manner in which Africans 
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came to this country, but we can be 
proud of the contributions which Afri- 
cans and their descendants have made to 
the United States. 

Certainly the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of 1863 was one of the most noble 
acts of government in the history of 
mankind. And the faith which Abra- 
ham Lincoln had in the Negro people 
has been confirmed by the contribution 
which they have made, against great 
odds, to our country. 

I would hope, Mr. President, that this 

Century of Freedom Commission would, 
among other things, direct its attention 
to acquainting the public with the im- 
pressive accomplishments that Ameri- 
can Negroes have made these past 100 
years. It is an impressive record. It is 
a record in which we can all take pride. 
It is a record of accomplishment which 
deserves more attention than has been 
given. The Commission could perform 
a most valuable and important public 
service by focusing public attention on 
these accomplishments of the Negro 
people of America. 
_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 200) 
to establish a Century of Freedom Com- 
mission, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas the year 1963 will mark the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation which gave freedom from 
slavery to 4 million men, women, and 
children; and 

Whereas the number of Negroes now liv- 
ing in these United States is in excess of 
19 million; and 

Whereas the Negro race has shaken off 
the intangible fetters of circumstance and 
contributed greatly to the growth of 
America and given prestige to its cultural 
customs and mores; and 

Whereas the Negro has readily and un- 
flinchingly taken up arms to defend Ameri- 
can democracy in every war since Cripus 
Attucks died a martyr for freedom in the 
Boston Massacre; and 

Whereas the Negro has constantly demon- 
strated his dedication to the American spirit 
of freedom by serving in key educational, 
military and governmental posts; and 

Whereas it is appropriate that the ideals 
and accomplishments of the Negro race be 
reemphasized and given wider public 
knowledge on the occasion of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of its freedom; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us as a 
nation to provide for the proper observance 
of this American event which has been and 
continues to be a vital force in our history: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) in order 
to provide for appropriate and nationwide 
observances and the coordination of cere- 
monies, there is hereby established a Com- 
mission to be known as the “Century of 
Freedom Commission” (hereafter in this 
joint resolution referred to as the “Com- 
mission”) which shall be composed of thirty 
members as follows: 

(1) The President of the United States, 
President of the Senate, and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, who shall be ex- 
Officio members of the Commission; 
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(2) Three members who shall be Members 
of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; 

(3) Three members who shall be Members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; 

(4) Twenty members to be appointed by 
the President of the United States; and ` 

(5) One member from the Department of 
the Interior who shall be the Director of the 
National Park Service or his representative. 

(b) The Director of the National Park 
Service shall call the first meeting for the 
purpose of electing a chairman. The Com- 
mission, at its discretion, may appoint 
honorary members, and may establish an 
advisory council to assist in its work. 

(c) Appointments provided for in this 
section, with the exception of honorary mem- 
bers, shall be made within a period of ninety 
days from the date of enactment of this joint 
resolution; except that vacancies may be 
filled after such period. Vacancies shall be 
flied in the same manner as the original 
appointments were made. 

Sec. 2. The functions of the Commission 
shall be to develop and execute suitable plans 
for commemorating the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, In developing such plans, the Commis- 
sion shall give due consideration to any 
similar and related plans advanced by State, 
civic, patriotic, hereditary, and historical 
bodies, and may designate special committees 
with representation from the above-men- 
tioned bodies to plan and conduct specific 
ceremonies. The Commission may give suit- 
able recognition by the award of medals and 
certificates or by any other appropriate 
means to persons and organizations for out- 
standing achievements in preserving the cul- 
ture and ideals of the Negro, or historical 
locations connected with his life. 

Sec. 3. The President of the United States 
is authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation inviting all the people of the United 
States to participate in and observe the 
centennial anniversary of the historical 
event, the commemoration of which is pro- 
vided for herein. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to accept donations of money, property, or 
personal services; to cooperate with State, 
civic, patriotic, hereditary, and historical 
groups and with institutions of learning; and 
to call upon other Federal departments or 
agencies for their advice. 

(b) The Commission, to such extent as it 
finds to be necessary, may, without regard 
to the laws and procedures applicable to Fed- 
eral agencies, procure supplies, services, and 
property and make contracts, expend in fur- 
therance of this joint resolution funds 
donated or funds received in pursuance of 
contracts hereunder, and may exercise those 
powers that are necessary to enable it to 
carry out efficiently and in the public inter- 
est the purpose of this joint resolution. 

(e) The National Park Service is desig- 
nated to provide all general administrative 
services for the Commission. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission may employ, 
without regard to civil service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1949, an Executive Di- 
rector and such employees as may be neces- 
sary to carry out its functions. The annual 
rate of compensation of the Executive Di- 
rector shall not exceed the scheduled rate 
of basic compensation provided for grade 
GS-18 in the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

(b) Expenditures of the Commission shall 
be paid by the Executive Director of the 
Commission, who shall keep complete rec- 
ords of such expenditures and who shall 
account for all funds received by the Com- 
mission. 

(c) The Commission shall submit to the 
President, not later than September 1, 1962, 
a report presenting the preliminary plans 
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developed by it pursuant to this joint reso- 
lution. A final report of the activities of 
the Commission, including an accounting 
of funds received and expended, shall be 
made to the Congress and the President by 
the Commission not later than December 31, 
1964, upon which date the Commission shall 
terminate. 

(a) Any property acquired by the Com- 
mission remaining upon its termination 
may be used by the Secretary of the In- 
terior for purposes of the national park 
system or may be disposed of as surplus 
property. The net revenues, after payment 
of Commission expenses, derived from Com- 
mission activities, shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Sec, 6. The members of the Commission 
and of the Advisory Council shall receive no 
compensation for their services, but shall be 
reimbursed for their actual and necessary 
traveling and subsistence expenses incurred 
by them in performing their duties. 

Src. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such funds as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution, including an appropriation of not 
to exceed $1,000,000 to prepare the prelimi- 
nary and final plans and reports of the Com- 
mission described in section 5(c) of this 
joint resolution. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
LEASES FOR TOBACCO ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, last 
year Congress passed a law, Public Law 
87-200, which authorized any tobacco 
farmer to lease any part of his allot- 
ment to any other owner or operator in 
the same county up to 5 acres. In order 
to be effective, it was required that this 
lease agreement be filed with the ASC 
committee office before the date pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, and in no event 
later than the normal planting time in 
the county. 

This law was made necessary by the 
fact that many tobacco allotments were 
so small that they did not constitute 
enough acreage to form an economic unit 
on which the farmer could make a living. 
I supported this proposal and think that 
it will prove very beneficial to our tobacco 
producers. 

Since the adoption of this leasing pro- 
gram, however, hardship cases have 
arisen which require further legislative 
action. A number of tobacco farmers 
have missed the deadline set by the Sec- 
retary in filing these leases, and are now 
faced with a penalty for overplanting 
unless some relief is granted. The De- 
partment concedes that these farmers 
thought they were in compliance and 
would like to allow exemptions to the 
general rule. Unfortunately, there was 
no authorization for such relief con- 
tained in the law as passed last year. 

I introduce herewith a joint resolu- 
tion which would give the Secretary of 
Agriculture this authority. A similar 
joint resolution was introduced in the 
House yesterday. It has the full support 
of the Department of Agriculture and I 
hope that it will receive early and favor- 
able consideration by Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 


eo r e he, a . ee Y 
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The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 201) to 
amend section 316 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend the 
time by which a lease transferring a 
tobacco acreage allotment may be filed, 
introduced by Mr. TALMADGE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. BEALL: 

Article entitled Fathers and Sons,“ 
written by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
published in Parents’ Magazine. 


“EXCELLENCE AND THE NATIONAL 
SERVICE”—ADDRESS BY SENA- 
TOR JACKSON 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, 
earlier this week, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] delivered a 
notable address, entitled Excellence 
and the National Service,” to the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces. 

Senator Jackson’s speech sets forth 
certain lines of inquiry planned by the 
Subcommittee on National Security 
Staffing and Operations, which he heads. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his address be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCELLENCE AND THE NATIONAL SERVICE 

(By Senator Henry M. Jackson) 

Admiral Rose, distinguished guests, fac- 
ulty, and members of the college, I am 
highly honored to join in this graduation 
ceremony. This is a happy day for you—and 
a fortunate day for our country. 

This is a unique college. Nowadays, you 
know, most colleges don’t graduate you— 
they parole you to the alumni association, 
which is a gentlemanly way of putting the 
bite on you for the rest of your life. 

I know you will never forget that you 
stand in the high tradition of this col- 
lege. You have had a chance to let your 
minds range over the perplexing problems of 
national security and to gain fresh insights 
into the complexity of the issues that face 
our decisionmakers, An awareness of the 
interrelationship of political, economic, and 
military factors is the beginning of wisdom 
in the field of human affairs to which you 
are devoting your lives. You should go to 
your next duties better equipped than before 
to share in the great tasks of national se- 
curity—because you better understand the 
problems of your coworkers in these tasks 
in the Pentagon, State, the Budget Bureau, 
Treasury—and the Congress, 

It is a commonplace of graduation cere- 
monies to say that our Nation faces a time 
of testing as fateful as any in its history. 

It also happens to be true—which is a 
nasty habit of commonplaces. 

What is true for us is necessarily true for 
our adversaries as well. They too face a time 
of testing. They have mobilized for it. 
They know what they want. They have 
their plans for getting it. They will use 
every trick of the trade, including some we 
have not heard of yet, and every resource 
that can be diverted from essential civilian 
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needs to achieve, in Mr. Khrushehev's words, 
their goal of burying us. 

Let us not underestimate the adversary. 

But, even more important, let us not un- 
derestimate ourselves. 

The United States is a strong, dynamic, 
purposeful, but impatient nation. Preoc- 
cupied, as we are almost all of the time, 
with each new day's quota of problems, not 
to mention its frustrations, pin-pricks, and 
minor setbacks, we sometimes forget how 
different today is from, say, 1947. It is, 
perhaps, wise now and then to look back 
as Well as ahead. 

We have come far in the past 15 years. 
It was just 15 years and 1 week ago—on 
June 5, 1947—that Secretary of State George 
Catlett Marshall made what is surely the 
most important commencement address ever 
given—leading directly to the Marshall plan 
for European recovery. 

Then we wondered whether communism 
might not take over in France and Italy. 
Germany and Japan were prostrate, shat- 
tered in defeat, their economies in shambles. 
Greece was in the throes of civil war. The 
bulldog British, in a remarkable act of na- 
tional self-discipline, had imposed austerity 
on themselves as a means of rebuilding the 
foundation of their national greatness. The 
mighty power of the greatest military es- 
tablishment ever built—the American Armed 
Forces of World War II—had been demobi- 
lized in pellmell haste and was in disarray. 
We wondered whether we could afford $14 
billion for defense. 

Today, how different our problems are: 
From Japan eastward across the United 
States to Western Europe, the economies 
are booming—so that our economic problems 
are the problems of surpluses not short- 
ages. How Mr. Khrushchev would like to 
trade economic problems with us. Our al- 
lies have become so strong that we have a 
few problems with them now and then—but 
the differences that beset the Moscow-Pei- 
ping axis should help us to see our problems 
with our allies in a truer perspective. Hun- 
dreds of millions of people have won their 
independence in what is surely the most 
radical political transformation ever accom- 
plished wtihout enormous bloodshed and 
violence. We will have our differences and 
difficulties with the new nations—but their 
desire for independence, for nationhood is, 
if we but keep things in perspective, a build- 
ing block of a decent world order. 

Today in short, our problem is to use 
our strength wisely—whereas only 15 years 
ago it was to create strength out of weak- 
ness. 

It is, of course, easier to build strength 
than to use it wisely. It is the awesome re- 
sponsibility of the President to carry the 
main burden of leadership in the new tasks 
of the new day. He cannot delegate the 
great decisions on which the course of 
events will turn to any council or commit- 
tee. The responsibility is his. In the set- 
ting of the sixties it is more difficult to exer- 
cise this responsibility than ever before. It 
is therefore all the more important that the 
key departments and agencies give the Pres- 
ident efficient, steady, large-minded support. 

Standards of performance adequate for 
quieter times will not do. State, Defense, 
the military services, the economic agencies, 
and the rest of our Government must meet 
new tests of excellence. Yes, and Congress, 
too. 
Last month the Senate of the United 
States established the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security Staffing and Operations and 
asked it to make a study of how well our 
Government is staffed to conduct national 
security operations. 

The subcommittee’s inquiry is based on the 
simple proposition that the No. 1 task is to 
get the right men into the right jobs at the 
right time and to make it possible for them 
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to do a job. Men rise to responsibility, if 
they are given half a chance. The subcom- 
mittee’s modest goal is to help them get 
half a chance. 

Robert Lovett said it best in 1960: 

“The authority of the individual executive 
must be restored. * * * Committees cannot 
effectively replace the decisionmaking power 
of the individual who takes the oath of of- 
fice; nor can committees provide the essen- 
tial quality of leadership.” 

President Kennedy has made an impres- 
sive effort to shape the Government's ma- 
chinery on this principle. It is the right 
philosophy of operations and we should push 
forward with it. 

In this connection, I want to mention 
three problems that need special attention. 

First. We should carry on with new vigor 
the fight against overstaffing in the national 
security departments and agencies. 

Too many cooks spoil the broth—especial- 
ly if they are all in the soup to begin 
with. 

One must distinguish between operations, 
like running a military base, where the size 
of the organization must be tailored to the 
requirements of the job, and decisionmak- 
ing, where, beyond a certain point, there is 
a negative correlation between quantity of 
staff and quality of advice. 

In policymaking more people make for 
more layering, more clearances, more con- 
currences, more warm bodies in air-condi- 
tioned committee rooms. A good staff is a 
small staff. If it always has much more to 
do than it can possibly do, it will do what 
is important, and not make difficulties in 
order to make work. 

It is hard, I know, to devise a successful 
attack on this problem of overstaffing. We 
must be prepared, I believe, to consider the 
abolition or sharp curtailment of entire ac- 
tivities when these have become obsolete or 
of marginal importance. We must find a 
way to give top officers more freedom to 
hire, fire, and promote. And by clearer 
delegations of authority, we must reduce the 
number of people and agencies that get in 
on every act—and elbow for recognition at 
every curtain call. 

Second. We need a clearer understanding 
of the role of the expert in the policy proc- 
ess. 
Specialized competence is increasingly re- 
quired to deal with national affairs. Most 
of the President’s decisions demand expert 
advice—economic, military, scientific, diplo- 
matic, and so on. 

Yet an expert is a difficult man to have 
around the house. 

His advice within his specialty merits clos- 
est attention. But expertness demands nar- 
rowness. We focus in order to get greater 
depth perception—but at the sacrifice of 
the panoramic view. And the expert is often 
the last man to recognize how little he sees. 
He is tempted to confuse the microcosm with 
the macrocosm—and we have seen experts 
who could not resist the temptation to claim 
the authority to speak definitively on issues 
foreign to their areas of competence. 

I have seen a many good scientists. 
I have the highest regard for their con- 
tributions to our national welfare. But I 
have often been astonished by a political 
naivete which is almost childlike in its 
simplicity and would be touching were it not 
dangerous to themselves and others. In 
their own fields they may recognize how 
much they do not know and how tentative 
their judgments must be—but let them 
step outside their fields and all too often 
they see things black and white. 

We have a long way to go in mastering 
the problem of using experts. We must 
recognize that no one is a specialist in read- 
ing the future and that in policymaking 
the advice of the expert must be filtered 
through the only policy computer yet de- 
vised—the minds of responsible leaders. 
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Third. The time is overdue for a career 
development p: to discover and train 
men who have the aptitude for policymak- 
ing and administration. 

Excellence in the high posts of Govern- 
ment is the key to the success of all our 
efforts in foreign and defense policy. The 
President and his chief lieutenants are 
critically dependent on top career men who 
have the gift of seeing problems whole, of 
devising policies to meet them, and of ad- 
ministering complex operations. 

In an age identified as it is with the ex- 
pert—the scientist—we have too often un- 
derestimated the contribution of the gen- 
eralist. 

The Government of the United States is 
one of the most complicated systems ever 
devised by man for getting things done. 
The successful functioning of this system 
depends on the qualities of the men and 
women who make it up and the efficiency 
of the relationships which enable it to work 
at all. Yet among large employers our Gov- 
ernment is virtually alone in not having a 
career development program to discover and 
train officials for top policy and executive 
tasks. 

In fact, present arrangements almost force 
men to concentrate in their careers on the 
particular problems and special concerns 
of a single bureau or service. 

In terms of their own needs, the Armed 
Forces have done much better. The very 
term “general officer” is a recognition of the 
need for men with broad training and ex- 
perience and a largeness of mind. Attend- 
ance at this college or the National War 
College or their equivalent, together with a 
tour of duty in a joint or international com- 
mand, is virtually required for those men 
who attain general officer rank. 

A comparable effort is needed throughout 
Government, but especially in State, De- 
fense, and the other agencies concerned with 
national security, to provide civilian officials 
with wide backgrounds of training and ex- 
perience and to expose a selected group of 
military officers to day-to-day tasks in areas 
usually left to civilians. 

We do not have any leadership aptitude 
tests or leadership achievement tests by 
which we can select tomorrow's leaders on 
the basis of their answers to a set of mul- 
tiple-choice questions. They must be dis- 
covered by letting them distinguish them- 
selves in a variety of jobs and trained by 
requiring them to exercise their abilities in 
a variety of tasks. 

My friends, whatever your next assign- 
ment, you have your work cut out for you. 

At a recent commencement Bob Hope's 
advice to the young people going out into 
the world was: Don't go. But that choice is 
not available, attractive as it sometimes 
seems. 

The work you undertake—whether civilian 
or military, in this country or overseas— 
will be exacting. It will have its full quota 
of frustration and disappointment. But it 
will be rewarding, for it serves the cause of 
freedom. 

The tasks ahead will tax our rich re- 
sources of talent and determination for the 
foreseeable future. We must live with the 
sword but not by it. Our military forces 
are the great shield behind which we work 
to build a better world. 

We shall do so by strengthening the center 
of freedom, by building a powerful, pros- 
perous, loyal partnership of the free men 
who live in the Atlantic and Pacific com- 
munity. It is here, in this great commu- 
nity of freedom, that the foundations of 
the future lie—rising from the truly revo- 
lutionary idea that men need not choose 
between material progress and individual 
liberty. 

A false fear of the unknown and obses- 
sion with the perils ahead will confuse our 
judgment and paralyze our efforts. We must 
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know that the future is the history we make 
day by day—and the page we are working 
on is bright with promise. So, let’s get on 
with it. 


MEXICO’S ROLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Christian Science Monitor published on 
June 9, 1962, a most interesting article, 
by Marion Wilhelm, on Mexico and 
President López Mateos. The article 
deals with the Mexican postrevolution- 
ary experience in democratic, economic, 
and social progress and the implications 
of that experience for the Alliance for 
Progress. 


Mexico and the United States have a 
great deal to gain from the closest col- 
laboration; and, working together, the 
two countries have much to give to the 
rest of the hemisphere. 

It is for that reason, as this article 
notes, that great importance attaches 
to the impending visit of President Ken- 
nedy to Mexico, on the invitation of 
President Lépez Mateos, the outstand- 
ing Mexican and hemispheric leader. 
This personal visit of Mr. Kennedy will 
express, above all else, our high esteem 
and friendly sentiments for the people 
of Mexico and our great admiration for 
the extraordinary achievements of that 
nation during the past few decades. 

At the same time, the meeting of the 
two Presidents will provide an unusual 
opportunity for a review of the current 
situation and a free exchange of ideas 
on the Alliance for Progress and other 
matters of common concern. I hope that 
from this meeting will come greater un- 
derstanding, greater cordiality in every 
aspect of Mexican-United States rela- 
tions, and a more effective and more 
unified approach on both sides of the 
border to all hemispheric problems. The 
close collaboration of Mexico and the 
United States is basic to the security and 
common progress of the Americas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article previously referred 
to be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
9, 1962] 
Mxxrco's ROLE 
(By Marion Wilhelm) 

Mexico Crry.—President Kennedy's con- 
versations here late this month with Mexican 
President López Mateos could be the most 
significant since Presidents Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Manuel Avila Camacho met in 
Monterrey in 1943. 

Mr. Roosevelt crossed the southern border 
in recognition of Mexico’s wartime contribu- 
tions to his good-neighbor policy. 

Mr. Kennedy comes to ask Mexico’s peace- 
time support of his Alliance for Progress. 

Mexico's partnership against the Com- 
munist peril today is no less important than 
its alinement against the Axis powers during 
World War II, and President Kennedy will 
find a willing adviser when he sits down to 
talks in Mexico City June 29 to July 1 with 
the democratic revolutionary leader of Latin 
America. 

LIBERAL CONFIDANT 

Señor López Mateos holds this distinction 
not only as the chief executive of Latin 
America’s oldest and most successful revolu- 
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tion, but as a confidant of its liberal demo- 
cratic presidents. 

He is expected to press for U.S. compre- 
hension of the economic changes which the 
liberal governments are making to win the 
democratic struggle with international com- 
munism and its aggressive hemispheric 
agent, Cuba’s Fidel Castro. 

Señor López Mateos is more than a match 
for Sefior Castro. He is handing out land 
to peasants, but without confiscation. He 
is nationalizing production, but through the 
“Mexicanization” of investment capital in 
association with foreign companies. 


REFORM CONSCIOUS 


President Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress 
with Latin America is also reform conscious 
but Mexicans feel it could be sabotaged if 
U.S. business interests do not support it. 

This will be brought out during the Presi- 
dential talks probably as follows: 

Foreign investors should be willing to mix 
their capital with Latin American capital to 
permit national control of basic industries 
under the free enterprise system, a moderate 
solution to the otherwise inevitable threat 
of nationalization, 


PRESIDENT LOPEZ MATEOS MEETING KENNEDY 
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In Mexico, foreign capital is being wel- 
comed under this highly profitable “51 per- 
cent” control formula, backed up by tax in- 
centives and a free currency exchange. Many 
American companies are happy with the ar- 
rangement. But some are fighting it as 
socialism if not communism, 

International banks should be ready to 
loan directly to Latin American governments 
in support of economic development, as 
well as to private enterprise. 

Mexico is encouraged by the World Bank’s 
reported approval of the first long-term loan 
to its newly nationalized electric power 
industry, a loan which also sets another 
precedent because it will finance a complete 
electrification program rather than a single 
specific project. 

Price stabilization, however, is the only 
real and lasting contribution to the eco- 
nomic development of the southern half of 
the hemisphere, since price losses in the 
world market of Latin American raw ma- 
terials outweigh all the incoming loans. 

Mexican sugar is an immediate case in 
point as Congress considers the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s plan to discontinue bonus 
prices under the quota system which has 
favored friendly Latin American countries. 

Lead, zinc, and coffee are other exports in 
trouble. 


STATISTICS ON OLDER PEOPLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
and chart setting forth current facts 
about the Nation’s older people and sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara], chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging, be inserted in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and chart were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Some Current FACTS ABOUT THE NATION’s 
OLDER PEOPLE 
THEIR NUMBERS ARE GROWING RAPIDLY 

The number of people 65 and over ap- 
proached 17144 million in mid-1962 and con- 
tinues to increase at the rate of well over 
1,000 a day. The number is expected to more 
than double in the 40 years between 1960 
and 2000, reaching 25 million by 1980 and 
more than 30 million by 2000. 

Over the decade 1950 to 1960, the popula- 
tion 65 and older grew by about one-third. 
In Florida and Arizona, it more than doubled. 
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In 1900, only 1 person in 25 was 65 or 
older. Today, the proportion is 1 in every 
11 for the Nation and is as high as 1 in 9 
in a number of our States. Iowa has the 
highest proportion (11.9 percent) and Mis- 
souri next highest (11.7 percent). 

Of our 1714 million older people, more than 
one-third have passed their 75th birthday. 
About i million people are past 85. 

On reaching 65, women now have a life 
expectancy of 15.5 years; men, a life expect- 
ancy of 12.7 years. 

THE MAJORITY ARE WOMEN 


More than 9 million of those past 65 are 
women. There are 12 women over 65 for 
every 10 men and this disparity increases 
with age to reach 16 to 10 at age 85 and 
older. 

On farms, however, there are only 84 aged 
women for every 100 aged men. 

States in which the male aged population 
exceeds the female by a significant number 
are Alaska, Hawaii, Nevada, the Dakotas, 
and Wyoming. 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD LIVE IN RURAL AREAS 


More than 5 million of our elderly people 
live on farms or in small towns. In six 
States—Alaska, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Vermont— 
as many as 60 percent of the aged live in 
A, areas, double the proportion nation- 

o. 

In many small towns throughout the Na- 
tion, one out of every four or five persons 
is 65 or older. 


MANY ARE WIDOWED 


More than half of all women 65 and over 
and one in five of the men are widowed. Of 
women 75 and over, nearly 7 out of every 
10 are widows. 

Only about half of all aged persons—fewer 
than four-tenths of the women, but more 
than seven-tenths of the men—are married 
and living with the spouse. 


MOST LIVE INDEPENDENTLY 


Fewer than 1 in every 25 aged persons 
lives in an institution. Only one in every 
four or five lives alone or lodges. The vast 
majority—more than four-fifths of the men 
and about two-thirds of the women—live 
with a related person. 

For the men, this related person is usually 
the wife. 

But for the women—because they tend to 
outlive their husbands—this related person 
is just as likely to be a son, daughter, or 
other relative. 


THE VAST MAJORITY RECEIVE SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Practically all of the men 65 and over (96 
percent) and the very great majority (nearly 
nine-tenths) of the women now have some 
cash income from a public income-mainte- 
mance program or from employment. 

Fewer than one-fourth have earnings 
either as workers or as wives of workers; al- 
most all of those with earnings are also re- 
ceiving benefits under the social security 
program. 

Nearly 12 million people over 65—more 
than two-thirds of the total aged popula- 
tion—now draw social security benefits 
(OASDI). (Benefits under this program are 
also being paid to many other older persons 
who are not yet 65: men and women aged 
62 to 64, and older disabled workers.) 

Persons currently drawing social security 
benefits, or eligible to do so if they retire, 
make up three-fourths of the total popu- 
lation over 65 and as much as 95 percent of 
the population now reaching 65. 

Old-age assistance is currently paid to 2.2 
million aged persons; about one-third of 
these cases are on the rolls because their 
social security benefits do not meet their 
needs or because advanced age, large medical 
bills, or other emergencies have exhausted 
their resources. Of persons now being added 
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to the rolls, about every other one is a social 
security beneficiary. 
INCOMES ARE LOW 


Except for full-time earnings—which very 
few of the aged have—the sources of in- 
come of the aged are not the kind that yield 
large amounts, 

The average monthly old-age benefit paid 
to retired workers under OASDI, for example, 
is about $76 for all those on the rolls and 
$80 for those now coming on the rolls. 

Widows’ benefits average considerably 
lower and every study has shown that, as 
a group, aged widows have an especially 
hard time making ends meet. 

Old-age assistance recipients received an 
average of $72.08 in March, of which $57.74 
was in the form of money payments to 
recipients and $14.34 in vendor payments 
for medical care. In a half dozen States, 
the average of all assistance—for both 
maintenance and medical care—was $50 or 
less. 

Not surprisingly, then, more than half of 
all persons 65 and older—27 percent of the 
men and 74 percent of the women—had less 
than $1,000 total cash income in 1960; fewer 
than one in four had as much as $2,000. 

Two-person families with a head 65 or 
older had median money incomes of $2,530 
in 1960, less than half that for younger two- 
person families. The median for aged per- 
sons living alone was only $1,055. 

Incomes are especially low in rural areas. 
The median money income in 1960 for the 
aged living in rural farm areas was only 
$740, more than $200 below that for all per- 
sons 65 and over. 

Many older persons have assets accumu- 
lated in earlier years to supplement their 
income. But, in general, those with the 
smallest incomes are the least likely to have 
other financial resources. And, for the usual 
retired person, most of the savings are tied 
up in their homes or in life insurance, rather 
than in a form readily convertible to cash. 


BUDGET COSTS EXCEED INCOMES 


The cost of a “modest but adequate” level 
of living for a retired elderly couple renting 
a home has been estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to range from $2,390 to 
$3,110 for 20 large cities in the autumn of 
1959. 

This budget applies to a retired man and 
wife in reasonably good health for this age 
who require no unusual medical or other 
services. (It does not make allowances for 
any savings that result from home owner- 
ship.) 

Their budget costs relative to costs for 
younger adults are about the same for all 

and services combined, but are 50 to 
75 percent higher for medical care and 20 
to 45 percent higher for housing. 


MANY HAVE HEALTH PROBLEMS 


The aged person has a 1 in 6 chance of go- 
ing to a hospital in a given year. 

Persons over 65 spend two to three times 
as many days in hospitals, on the average, as 
do younger persons. 

Chronic conditions, which occur with 
much greater frequency at the older ages, 
limit the activity of more than one-third of 
all persons aged 65-74 and more than half 
of those aged 75 or older. 

Elderly farm families suffer more disabling 
illnesses than do urban residents. Nearly 
half of all aged persons residing in rural 
areas, in comparison to 39 percent of the 
urban, have chronic conditions which limit 
their activity. Bed disability days per per- 
son per year average 17 for the rural farm 
aged in contrast to 11.8 for the urban. 

THEIR MEDICAL COSTS ARE GREATER 

Medical costs thus become higher during 
the period of life when income shrinks and 
when there is less opportunity to spread the 
cost burden through health insurance. 
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Private medical costs for aged persons av- 
eraged $177 per capita in a year (1957-58), 
in contrast to $86 for younger persons. Of 
all public expenditures for medical care, 
nearly one-fifth is in behalf of the aged. 
Close to 30 percent of total public expendi- 
tures for patient care in hospitals goes for 
treatment of the aged, triple their numerical 
proportion. 

Only half of them have any health insur- 
ance to help in paying their medical costs. 
Those who would have the greatest difficulty 
in meeting medical bills—the retired, those 
with lowest incomes and the persons with 
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major chronic health problems—are the least 
likely to have the advantage of any health 
insurance coverage. 

In 24 States, there are now Kerr-Mills 
programs of medical assistance for the aged. 
But only 88,000 aged persons—one-half of 
1 percent of the aged population—received 
help under these programs in March. 

Five States—New York, Massachusetts, 
California, Michigan, and West Virginia—ac- 
counted for 83 percent of all recipients and 
for 90 percent of all Medical Assistance Act 
payments. 


The States and their older population 


Characteristics of the population 65 and over 
as of Apr. 1, 1 
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geota to vendors for medical care; February average was $105.29. 
ruary; data for March not available. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD U.S. TESTS 
ENCOURAGING, USIA FINDS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
my attention was called today by a con- 
stituent to an excellent news article 
published in the Columbus Dispatch of 
June 10. The Columbus Dispatch is a 
leading newspaper in the State of which 
I am proud to be junior Senator. 

This news article was written by Carl 
DeBloom, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Columbus Dispatch. He 
is to be congratulated upon his factually 


correct statement and his objective in- 
terpretation of the encouraging findings 
made by USIA officials of the attitude 
in the free world toward the nuclear 
atmospheric tests recently reluctantly 
undertaken by our Nation, following our 
giving the leaders of the Soviet Union 
every opportunity to agree to ban such 
tests, provided adequate safeguards were 
set. 

It is evident that Carl DeBloom in the 
comparatively short time he has been in 
the Nation’s Capital as chief of the 
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Washington bureau, has rapidly forged 
to the front as one of the outstanding 
reporters commenting on what takes 
place in the Nation’s Capital and 
throughout the world as a result of ac- 
tivities here in Washington. 

I consider his article an important one, 
worthy of being called to the attention 
of my colleagues, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Columbus Dispatch, June 10, 

1962] 


ATTITUDE Toward U.S. Tests ENCOURAGING, 
USIA FINDS 


(By Carl DeBloom) 


WASHINGTON.—The U.S. Information 
Agency probably has one of the toughest 
selling jobs any salesman has ever faced— 
convincing the world it should “buy” a 
product that could destroy civilization. 

When President Kennedy announced that 
this Nation would resume nuclear testing 
because of previous testing by the Russians, 
USIA was handed the task of telling the 
peoples of foreign nations it is for your own 


The task compares with the assignment of 
convincing a youngster that a big dose of 
castor oll is good for him. Even those few 
youngsters who might agree don’t really like 
it. 


Now that nuclear testing in the atmos- 
phere is well underway USIA has had an 
opportunity to check its efforts. Generally 
the results seem encouraging although there 
is no way of knowing how many were swayed 
by USIA’s efforts. 

Some of the steps taken by the agency 
to get the United States’ story across were 
these: 

The President's statement of March 2 an- 
nouncing the tests and explaining the rea- 
sons was sent to 95 USIA posts overseas. 
It was quickly translated into local languages 
to be run in full in newspapers. 

Additional statements have been handled 
in a similar manner. Favorable editorials 
and cartoons from the free-world press have 
been made available to foreign newspapers. 

A one-reel film outlining the necessity for 
international agreement on nuclear testing, 
called “Gateway to Peace,” has been sent to 
106 countries. Distributed in 22 languages 
the film stresses the Soviet refusal to accept 
such an agreement. 

Another film stressing the same theme fol- 
lowed on April 13. Titled “The Search for 
a Treaty,” it is available in 106 countries 
and is based on Kennedy’s March 2 message. 

Supplementing these documentary films 
are newsreel clips covering the March 2 state- 
ment. USIA made the clips available in 
both 16-and 35-millimeter versions. 

The USIA radio service gave wide coverage 
to th> March 2 announcement. Private in- 
dustry with international affiliation gave a 
hand and 350 firms distributed copies. 

A study of the heavy news coverage after 
testing resumed leads USIA to characterize 
press reaction as “tolerant understanding.” 

“Few (newspapers) took a hard position 
for or against the U.S. action,” USIA says. 
“Most comment included qualifying state- 
ments, and the effect was to soften the 
chosen position.” 

Beyond the general health factor, the most 
common overriding fear was the specter of a 
never-ending nuclear arms race leading to 
world disaster, the survey showed. 

Most critical comment came from Africa, 
Syria, Iraq, India and the United Arab Re- 
public. Generally, the opposition was 
against nuclear testing by any nation, in- 
cluding Russia. 
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The United States received strong support 
from Western Europe, Latin America, and 
the CENTO countries, These same coun- 
tries also were highly critical of the Soviets 
for breaking the test moratorium. 

With Russia threatening to resume testing, 
it appears USIA will have a continuous job 
of sugar coating this nasty tasting pill 
which seems to be the only known cure for 
those bitten by the war bug. 


FRANCO'S DESPERATE HOURS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is evident to the world that dictator 
Franco is in trouble and that these are 
Franco’s desperate hours. Recently in 
this Chamber I stated, in connection 
with the renewal of our bases in Spain 
and our foreign assistance program, that 
we would do well to stop, look, and listen 
before proceeding further, and that we 
should not permit this dictator, who is 
suppressing freedom in his country, to 
consider that he has us “over the barrel” 
and that he can extort money from us. 

Furthermore, I took a very dim view 
of foreign assistance being given by this 
Nation to dictatorships, such as Franco’s 
in Spain, and Duvalier’s in Haiti, where 
year after year we have given aid and 
year after year the inhabitants have 
been held in helplessness, misery, and 
squalor, without civil liberties. 

In the New York Post there is a fine 
editorial which states: 

Rumblings inside Franco Spain grow 
steadily louder and full of portent. The 
Generalissimo shows rising symptoms of 
panic as the opposition spreads; new meas- 
ures of oppression are accompanied by des- 
perate efforts to brand as “Communist” every 
variety of conservative, Catholic, and mon- 
archist disaffection from his decaying 
despotism. 


After all, 23 years of tyranny must 
have broken many free spirits, and the 
machinery of modern dictatorship is not 
easily destroyed. Still enough has al- 
ready happened to suggest Franco is in 
his deepest distress since he smashed the 
Spanish Republic. 

For Spaniards who have kept alive the 
vision of liberation, these are dramatic 
moments. One yearns to hear more 
voices in the Congress of the United 
States speaking out in behalf of their 
fight for freedom. 

In this connection, in John Gunther’s 
recent great work “Inside Europe To- 
day,“ he said: 

One lesson that may well be drawn from 
all this is that it is always dangerous for a 
democracy, like the United States, to become 
too closely involved with a dictator or semi- 
dictator, no matter how convenient this may 
seem to be. It is the people who count in 
the long run, and no regime is worth sup- 
porting if it keeps citizens down—if only 
for the simple reason that they will kick it 
out in time. 


Apparently, the liberty-loving people 
of Spain are on the alert and Dictator 
Franco will soon be out. A free Spain 
could become a genuine bulwark of 
democracy. 


NUCLEAR WARFARE—NOT BY 
INTENT BUT MISCHANCE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is significant that Secretary General 
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U Thant of the United Nations in a re- 
cent statement announced his view that 
neither the Soviet Union nor the United 
States would deliberately launch a nu- 
clear war. Nuclear missiles are not 
weapons of war but are means of indis- 
criminate destruction. He stated that 
“the risk of war by accident is becoming 
greater and greater. Both the nuclear 
giants have rockets ready to be triggered 
in a few minutes, and the risk of a nu- 
clear warhead leaving the launching pad 
unintentionally is very great.” The 
smaller powers of Europe, such as the 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Spain, and Portugal, and their 
neighbor nations—Italy and France— 
could contribute to removing distrust 
and bitterness on the part of the leaders 
of the Soviet Union against this Nation. 
In this manner they would work toward 
permanent peace. Unfortunately, these 
smaller nations, and particularly West 
Germany, France, and Italy, are seeking 
to develop nuclear weapons. If they suc- 
ceed, or any of them succeed, then the 
chance that a nuclear war would be 
triggered by accident or mischance in- 
stead of by design would be greatly in- 
creased. The United States, and its lead- 
ers, should stop, look, and consider 
implications and dangers involved in 
connection with any expansion of nu- 
clear power and adding to nuclear 
weaponry and nuclear know-how any- 
where else in the world. 


A NOTE OF TRIBUTE TO THE BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA, ON BOY 
SCOUT CHARTER DAY, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Boy Scout Charter Day is a na- 
tional event in every sense of the word. 
As a nonmilitary, nonsectarian, and non- 
political organization, dedicated to the 
development of healthy and hardy vir- 
tues, the Boy Scouts of America have 
few critics and many friends. Chartered 
by Congress, 46 years ago today, the 
Boy Scouts came into existence for the 
purpose of building leadership. It is the 
judgment of America that this purpose 
has been fulfilled, a thousandfold. 

Nowhere in America is the Boy Scout 
movement more deeply revered than in 
the State of Missouri. Irondale, located 
in Washington County, Mo., is the site 
of one of the largest and best equipped 
Boy Scout camps in the Nation. 
Founded in 1914 by the St. Louis Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America, the 
camp consists of 210 acres, on which 
there are 165 buildings, including a 
large amphitheater and auditorium. 
The people of Irondale, Washington 
County, and all of Missouri are proud of 
their association with this camp, and 
their consequent association with the 
ideals of the Boy Scout movement. 

Camp Lewallen, near Coldwater, in 
Wayne County, is another Boy Scout 
recreation center of which Missouri is 
duly proud. Stil another: Camp 
Maries, located near Jefferson City on 
a knoll overlooking the Maries River. 

The people of Missouri are fully in 
accord with the practices and purposes 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and offer 
their congratulations, on this day: Boy 
Scout Charter Day, 1962. 
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REDUCTION OF FEDERAL TAXES 
AND SPENDING 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. Presiden‘, I 
recommend and urge the Congress to re- 
duce Federal taxes by $10 billion and 
Federal spending by $15 billion before 
this session adjourns. 

I urge the President to approve this 
program and place our Government back 
on a sound fiscal policy with consequent 
restoration of confidence of the Ameri- 
can public, halt to inflation, and return 
to a sound economy. 

Why? Because it is the only sound way 
out. 

The administration has proposed a 
tax cut only. But any reduction in in- 
come without a corresponding reduction 
in expenditures is unrealistic. Such a 
program would not give the relief sought 
and would not be sound fiscal policy. 

Governments, at all levels, are as in- 
flexibility bound by an unbending eco- 
nomic rule as are individuals. That is, 
if either spends more money than it 
has, it goes broke. 

Three major slumps in the stock mar- 
ket in as many weeks give evidence 
American investors, large and small, are 


losing confidence. Individuals are 
weighted down by taxes, direct and 
hidden. 


Yet Government continues to spend 
around the world with complete abandon, 
with no apparent regard for the burden 
on corporate and individual taxpayers 
for generations to come. 

The time has long passed for retrench- 
ment. There is no better time than now 
to begin. If we cannot quit spending and 
provide tax relief now, when can we? 

War-ravaged European nations, using 
American dollars generously given, have 
recovered economically and industrially 
to a point where they are a serious threat 
to the United States in world markets. 

Because of the fiscal policies of the 
Federal Government, American and for- 
eign investors are wary about purchas- 
ing stocks and other securities. They 
are becoming afraid to invest further in 
America. The consequent outflow of 
gold is a threat to stable currency. 

This condition must not be permitted 
to continue. The time to act is now. 

If a farmer, worker, or businessman 
is going deeper in debt all the time, his 
interest payments keep going up, and 
all experiments he tries, sincere as they 
may be, fail to increase his income. He 
cannot borrow any more money because 
his backers lose confidence in a losing 
proposition. 

So, such a farmer, worker or business- 
man faces two alternatives: 

First. He may go broke, or 

Second. He may reduce his expenses 
below his income, start to pay off his 
debts, and reduce his interest payments. 

Eventually, his backers or shareholders 
recognize a change from unsound to 
sound operation and they start to back 
him again. Eventually he prospers again 
and rehires the people he had to lay off. 
Everybody benefits. 

So with the Government. 

Basically, we all recognize this as the 
financial dilemma of today. 

We are in debt to the point that in- 
terest is eating us up. 
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Our debts continue to increase because 
we continue to spend more than we take 


in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). The time 
of the Senator from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Our backers—the 
taxpayers who pay the bills—are losing 
confidence in us. Wearein trouble. In- 
vestment capital is understandably timid. 
Markets slump. 

In Government, the problem is com- 
plicated by the international effect of 
an unsound dollar. Central banks of 
foreign nations withdraw their invest- 
ments and our gold begins the flight 
abroad. It is happening. 

As members of the board of directors, 
it is our moral responsibility, our solemn 
duty, to do the only thing anybody can 
do—cut expenses below income. 

We say, in effect: We are going to get 
along with less money than we take in, 
and we are going to start paying off our 
debts. 

Thus, we relieve the demand on our 
backers. We regain their confidence. 
They are willing to help us. We benefit; 
everybody benefits. 

It is the only sound way out, Mr. 
President, and I urge that the Congress 
and this administration give it very 
serious consideration. 

There is no more a substitute for sound 
economics in government that there is 
in a family budget, a farm, or a business. 

We still have the highest income in 
history, the highest gross national prod- 
uct, more people at work than ever be- 
fore despite increasing unemployment, 
and a potential economy that is reluc- 
tantly falling asleep because it is not in- 
terested in a losing proposition. Let us 
wake it up the sound way. 

With all these plus factors, if we can- 
not put our financial house in order now, 
when can we? 

Mr. President, tomorrow I shall sub- 
mit a concurrent resolution to follow 
through on the suggestions I have made. 


CONGRESSIONAL TASK OF REIN- 
SPIRING CONFIDENCE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, apro- 
pos of what the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana has said, and also in line 
with the statement made yesterday by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] I wish to speak on 
the same general subject. 

The Senator from New York sug- 
gested that the controversial portions of 
the tax bill which is now before the 
Senate Committee on Finance be junked 
and that there be added an incentive 
income tax. 

I respectfully suggest to the Congress 
that, in an objective appraisal of the 
problem which is before us and for the 
purpose of reinspiring confidence, the 
Congress should hold a mirror up to 
itself also, because it cannot escape its 
responsibility. 

I think, for instance, of the drug bill 
in its original form, with a feature for 
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compulsory licensing, registration, and 
that sort of thing. 

I think, for instance, of the civil in- 
vestigations demand bill, which will come 
to the Senate in the form of a confer- 
ence report sometime soon. 

I think of a bill on which testimony 
is now being taken to freeze all the 
merger proposals—some 20 of them— 
pending at the present time before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a body 
created by and authorized by the Con- 
gress to look into this question. 

I think of the constant effort made to 
amend the Robinson-Patman Act and 
to destroy the “good faith’ defense 
which, under existing law, can be used. 

I think of the standby tax cut pro- 


posal. 

I think of the withholding tax pro- 
posal. 

I think of the farm controls that came 
to us in the original bill. 

And I think of Federal spending. 

I made a modest effort yesterday and 
the day before, which did not command 
very many votes in the Senate. Sena- 
tors cannot merely stand and talk about 
reducing spending—there must be some 
affirmative action. 

When a Senator says to me, “I have 
a project in the bill” I can only reply, “I 
have projects, too.“ I come from a huge 
State with 104 million people. I am 
sometimes hurt, and my people are hurt, 
but there comes a time when it is neces- 
sary to put the national interest first. 
We cannot always be parochial and 
provincial in respect to our responsibility 
in that field. 

I remind the Senate that it should hold 
up the looking glass to itself now, when 
there is talk about restoring confidence 
in this country, and it should take a good 
objective look at what we have to do 
and what is our real duty in order to cut 
the cloth properly in respect to demands, 
and the revenues which are available to 
meet those demands. 


SENATOR NEUBERGER CALLED 
“SWEETHEART OF U.S, CONSUM- 
ERS” 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, con- 
sumers have no more loyal champion 
than the Senator from Oregon, MAURINE 
NEUBERGER. Since coming to the Senate, 
she has worked arduously for legislation 
which will protect consumer rights, As 
a member of the Oregon State Legisla- 
ture, she had sponsored and helped enact 
into State law legislation assuring the 
buying public of an honest purchase. 

Senator NEUBERGER last year fought for 
truth in lending, for a study of consumer 
problems through a Select Committee 
on Consumers, and for air pollution con- 
trol legislation. In each area great 
progress has been achieved. 

Recently Senator NEUBERGER was a 
featured speaker at the Cooperative 
League’s Government Affairs Conference 
which was held in this area. Because 
highlights of her remarks as they appear 
in the June 6, 1962, issue of the Co-op 
Newsletter concern each consumer, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp. I applaud the action of 
co-op Officials in calling Oregon’s junior 
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Senator the “Sweetheart of U.S. Con- 
sumers.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator LIKES Low-Kry Co-op TOOTHPASTE 
AD 


WasHINGTOoN.—Halfway through a talk on 
the consumer and Congress, Senator MAURINE 
NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, paused to 
read the label on co-op toothpaste and 
praised its “informative, factual appeal.” 

It is, she said, a welcome relief“ from 
other toothpaste ads that “constantly try to 
hoodwink the customers.” Such ads, she 
said, “constitute the major irritating ingre- 
dient built into the toothpaste.” 

Surprised co-op officials afterward agreed 
that “the sweetheart of U.S. consumers” had 
delivered the most effective unsolicited, un- 
paid commercial announcement in memory. 

Speaking at the Cooperative League's Gov- 
ernment Affairs Conference here May 25, Mrs. 
Nevsercer charged that the marketplace 
continues to spawn monopoly and abusive, 
wasteful practices. 

“The most insidious evil of all is the con- 
tinued state of consumer ignorance.” This 
is fostered by deceptive packaging, spurious 
appeals, and tricky labels, she said. Gener- 
ally, consumers lack the facts to select and 
consume wisely. 

Fresh from Senate debate on the farm 
bill, Senator NEUBERGER told how she grew up 
on a dairy farm and milked nine cows every 
morning for 10 years. But this year I'm 
voting with the city folks, the consumers.” 
She pledged to support administration 
amendments “that would bring the farm bill 
back to reality.” 

The Oregon Senator said it isn't her pur- 

“to take the homemaker by the hand” 
and lead her to the “best buys” in the 
marketplace. Rather I'm interested in see- 
ing that product makers give her the facts 
she needs to make an informed choice.” 

“How does the consumer know the Gov- 
ernment alphabet is working to protect his 
interests?” she asked. He needs something 
that has the word consumer in it—a de- 
partment he can identify with his interests.” 
She urged a truth-in-lending bill and one to 
require drug makers to give up patent re- 
strictions. 


DR. FREDERICK G. KRAUSS 


Mr.FONG. Mr. President, I would like 
to give final tribute to an adopted son of 
Hawaii, Dr. Frederick G. Krauss, who 
has been hailed as the father of diversi- 
fied agriculture in Hawaii, and who 
passed on to his eternal reward on 
June 4. 

In 1901, he arrived in Honolulu to 
teach agriculture courses at Kameha- 
meha schools. 

During the-ensuing 61 years in the 
islands, Dr. Krauss served as an agron- 
omist on the University of Hawaii facul- 
ty and at the Hawaii Experiment Sta- 
tion, and director of the agricultural 
extension service. 

In addition, he helped organize Ha- 
waii's first 4-H Club chapter. 

Dr. Krauss established a model farm 
at Haiku on the island of Maui, to prove 
his theory that Hawaii's agricultural fu- 
ture included more than pineapple and 
sugar. 

Despite his advanced years—he was 92 
at the time of his death—Dr. Krauss re- 
mained active. During the last few years 
he confined himself to conducting small- 
scale seed experiments in his backyard. 
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Through his conviction, foresight, and 
experimentation, Dr. Krauss has left a 
legacy to the State of Hawaii—the di- 
versification of our agricultural industry. 
It is heartening that in his lifetime he 
witnessed the fruit of his labors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial tribute to Dr. 
Krauss which appeared in the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin of June 6, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


He LOVED THE Sor 


The death of Dr. Frederick G. Krauss at 
92 recalls an interesting era in the agricul- 
tural development of Hawaii. 

He came to Hawaii as a teacher of agri- 
culture, first at Kamehameha, then at the 
University of Hawaii. When it appeared that 
his classroom exhortations in support of di- 
versified agriculture were not hitting the 
mark, he left the classroom and established 
a model farm on Maul, which he operated 
successfully for nearly a decade before re- 
turning to the university. 

Dr. Krauss made his point, and diversified 
farming today is a well-established fact of 
agricultural life in Hawall. 

Changing times have brought changing 
problems to the farmer, and not the least of 
them is the inefficiency of smaliness as a 
handicap in competition with industrial- 
scale farming, which makes it possible to 
land mainland produce on the local market 
at prices competitive with domestic produc- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, Hawaii is still far from being 
self-sufficient in food production, and the 
point Dr, Krauss made a half century ago 
remains valid today. There are new prob- 
lems to be overcome today, but the basic 
opportunity remains. 

Few men were more devoted to growing 
things that Dr. Krauss. Up until advancing 
age incapacitated him, he continued his 
backyard agricultural experiments. 

Dr. Krauss leaves many living memorials. 
The 4-H clubs came into being under his 
leadership. So did the university’s Halea- 
kala experiment station. 

And many a youngster who competed for 
Star-Bulletin garden prizes will remember 
him as the kindly but keen-eyed judge who 
helped to make the decisions. 

Dr. Krauss made contributions to the 
growth of Hawaii that will be felt far into 
the future. He loved the soil and he helped 
others to love it and make it produce, 


ILLEGAL OIL DRILLING IN TEXAS 
OF NATIONAL CONCERN: WIDEN- 
ING SCANDAL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the fast developing investigation of il- 
legal oil drilling in the east Texas oil- 
fields involves some of the most complex 
legal questions that we are likely to 
encounter for many years to come. The 
Dallas Times Herald, in an article by 
Oil Editor Richard Curry, on Sunday, 
June 10, presents a simplified report of 
some of the ramifications of the east 
Texas oil situation. The Times Herald 
story makes it clear that investigation 
of this massive oil operation will go on 
for quite some time and will be an ex- 
tremely difficult one. I would like to call 
the attention of the Congress to some 
of the problems involved and something 
of the background of the east Texas oil- 
field. It is clear that the investigation 
now underway in Texas will be of ex- 
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treme importance to all of us because 
of the role of oil in our national econ- 
omy. 

The Dallas Times Herald states that 
illegal drilling techniques may have re- 
sulted in the production of $6 million 
worth of “hot oil” monthly. 

Mr. President, that refers to stolen oil 
in the private ownership sense and to 
“hot oil” in the public ownership sense— 
oil which is produced and transported 
in violation of Federal law. Over a 
period of 25 months, this would amount 
to a monumental fraud of approximately 
$150 million. 

And if this illegally produced oil is 
marketed across State or National lines, 
it is in violation of the Federal statute, 
the Connally Hot Oil Act of 1935, au- 
thored by one of my predecessors from 
Texas, the Honorable Tom Connally. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article by Oil 
Editor Richard Curry in the Dallas 
Times Herald of Sunday, June 10, under 
the caption, “Six Million Dollar Oil 
Swindle Charged—Evidence Mounts— 
Oil Scandal Indications Stun Etex.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SIX-MILLION-DOLLAR OIL SWINDLE CHARGED— 
Om SCANDAL INDICATIONS STUN ETEX 
(By Richard Curry) 

KıLGORE.—This proud east Texas city is 
the home of Van Cliburn, the Kilgore College 
Rangerettes and the largest oilfield in the 
Nation. 

People here hope Kilgore will not become 
a focal point in an ugly oil-theft scandal. 

But there is a growing mass of data point- 
ing to possible wide-scale production of crude 
oil through illegal, slanted drilling tech- 
niques. None of the charges has reached the 
court verdict stage yet. Both State personnel 
conducting the investigation and the owners 
of leases being investigated are reluctant to 
talk. Despite this, the following facts are 
known: 

At least 8 out of 10 wells surveyed 80 
far were slanted to such a degree that the 
wells could not be producing oil from their 
own leases. 

Several wells scheduled for investigation 
were plugged with cement or other clogging 
materials when it became known those wells 
would be tested for slant, By plugging a 
well, it is possible to make testing much 
harder to conduct, and in some cases, im- 
possible. 

The investigation has figured in testimony 
in a murder trial involving a major oil com- 
pany investigator who claimed self defense 
in the shooting of an oilfield roughneck. 
The investigator was found innocent by a 
Rusk County jury. 

Threats of violence have been made against 
staff members conducting the investigation. 

Two Kilgore employees of the railroad 
commission, which regulates oil production, 
were dismissed last month after the investi- 
gation began and following the administra- 
tion of polygraph (lie detector) tests to all 
commission engineers and field men here. 
Said Commission Chairman William Mur- 
ray: I cannot deny that the two employees 
were fired.” 

Several major oil companies have filed 
multimillion damage suits against operators 
of leases adjacent to the companies’ leases 
charging the operators with illegal produc- 
tion of oil from beneath the companies’ 
leases. 

Attorney General Will Wilson has filed a 
$3.4 million suit against several operators for 
deviating well holes and plugging the wells. 
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Neither this case nor the cases brought by 
the major oil companies have been heard in 
court. 

The investigation and rumors surround- 
ing it have resulted in charges of “oil 
piracy.” Some observers have already lik- 
ened the story to the Billie Sol Estes scan- 
dals. State officials felt it necessary to call 
in about 60 armed Rangers and department 
of public safety personnel to assist in the 
investigation. The Times Herald learned 
last week that illegal drilling techniques 
may have resulted in the production of $6 
million worth of hot oil monthly. 

For their part, some independent opera- 
tors in the east Texas field have banded to- 
gether and branded means used in the in- 
vestigation by State agencies as “police state 
methods.” A spokesman for the group said 
“the attorney general and department of 
public safety in our opinion have overly 
dramatized the situation.” One purpose of 
the new group was reported to be to gather 
information which members can use in in- 
dividual lawsuits and to save on legal fees. 

All the charges and counter-charges re- 
volve about deviation, directional or slanted- 
hole drilling, What is it? 

Petroleum technology has reached such an 
advanced state that it is possible to aim or 
slant the drilling bit in a well so that the 
well hole can make an angle of as much as 
60 degrees with the true perpendicular be- 
neath the well at the earth’s surface. This 
practice has entirely legitimate purposes and 
is often used in offshore well completions as 
a cost- and maintenance-saving device so 
that many wells drilled directionally can be 
completed from a single, stationary drilling 
platform. 

The practice can also be illegal. The rail- 
road commission has issued orders that well 
holes may not slant more than 3 degrees 
from the true perpendicular without a com- 
mission permit. By law, the owner of a lease 
whose well produces oil through a slanted 
hole bottomed in an adjacent lease can be 
fined up to $1,000 per day for each day's 
violation. In addition, the owner of the ad- 
jacent lease can bring suit to recover the 
value of the oil produced illegally. 

Production of oil from an illegally-drilled 
hole might also be in violation of a Federal 
statute, the Connally Hot Oil Act. Perry 
Blanton, director of the Federal Petroleum 
Board in Kilgore, refers all questioners to 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall in 
Washington, but it is known that the Depart- 
ment has moved several field investigators 
into the Kilgore area recently. 

It is possible to determine the slant of a 
well hole. An inclination survey can deter- 
mine how many degrees outside the legal 3- 
degree limit a well was drilled. A directional 
survey can be taken to determine in what 
direction the well slants and into which oil 
pools. A well is in violation of State law if 
it exceeds the 3 degrees limit, no matter 
where it bottoms out. 

The railroad commission has been con- 
ducting inclination surveys from its Kilgore 
district office for the past 10 days. Atty. 
Gen. Will Wilson has called results of the 
tests “startling.” 

Roy D. Payne, Kilgore district supervisor 
for the railroad commission, told the Times 
Herald last week that out of 10 wells sur- 
veyed, 8 were so slanted that the wells 
could not be producing from the leases on 
which the wells are located. Payne said fur- 
ther that at least 160 such tests on leases on 
which more than 1,000 wells are located are 
planned “in this first phase of the investi- 
gation.” 

If illegal, slant-hole drilling has taken 
place in the east Texas oilfield, the stakes 
are enormous. The field, largest ever found 
in the United States, originally contained 
about 5 billion barrels of oil and was dis- 
covered in 1931. Despite the fact that after 
more than 30 years of production the field 
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still has more than 2 billion barrels of oil, 
production in some areas of the fleld is play- 
ing out. 

Most of the commission tests so far are on 
the east side of the big field where crude oil 
production has been drying up for several 

. If an operator on the east side of 
the field were to see his production dwin- 
dling, it would be possible for him to drill a 
slanted hole from the original well shaft to 
more prolific production west of his well and 
thereby assure his well of higher production 
for as long as 2 years. 

This possibility and evidence already 
gathered in the investigation form the basis 
for the ugly rumors revolving around the 
field. 

A Kilgore resident, who pleaded anonym- 
ity, said last week that he had heard stories 
from oilfield roughnecks of illegal well slant- 
ing as long as 5 years ago. Another said 
illegal drilling techniques in the field had 
been joked about for years. 

Some of the stories being told in Kilgore 
do indeed have a humorous edge. One in- 
volves a well which suddenly began pro- 
ducing oil mixed with drilling mud while a 
well on an adjacent lease was ostensibly be- 
ing worked over. 

Another story is told of an operator com- 
pleting a well, receiving commission approval 
for the straight hole and then drilling a 
crooked hole on the sly. Another story in- 
volves a drilling bit in an illegally slanted 
hole intercepting the producing shaft of a 
well drilled 330 feet inside its lease boundary; 
these wells were not even within seeing dis- 
tance of each other. 

Attorney General Wilson said last week one 
of the deviated wells already surveyed slanted 
56 degrees. He said the well was bottomed 
at 3,500 feet below ground surface, but held 
5,100 feet of pipe. The horizontal distance 
from the ground opening of this well and its 
bottom was 3,286 feet. 

There is evidence the railroad commission 
suspected possible illegal drilling in the east 
Texas field as long as a year ago. A com- 
mission order dated May 10, 1961, states 
“all wells drilled in the east Texas field must 
be drilled with due precaution to maintain 
a straight hole.“ The order said further that 
“all operators of all wells hereafter drilled 
will conduct an inclination survey for each 
500 feet of hole drilled beginning at a point 
within 500 feet of the surface.” 

Last December, the commission persuaded 
Payne, who served with the agency in Kil- 
gore in 1932-35 when Rangers were first 
called to the field to enforce the commission’s 
proration orders, to take over as district 
supervisor. 

The investigation reached widespread pub- 
lic notice when the commission in April 
sent letters to operators ordering them to 
prepare their wells for inclination surveys, 
Response to the letters was generally regarded 
as poor. The commission held a hearing 
May 15 at which operators were given an op- 
portunity to show why their wells should not 
be surveyed or their pipeline connections 
severed, The hearing room was packed with 
operators and their lawyers, but only one 
person testified. 

When the commission went ahead with 
plans to test wells for deviation, fieldmen 
found some of the wells plugged with ce- 
ment. It was at that point that a big force 
of Rangers and other law enforcement per- 
sonnel was called into Kilgore to assist the 
commission. In addition, the commission on 
June 1 issued an order prohibiting all plug- 
ging of wells in the field for 15 days. 

Since that time, inclination tests have been 
speeded up with testing conducted on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis at the end of last week. 

Meanwhile, the people of Kilgore, Hender- 
son, Longview, Tyler and other east Texas 
cities have watched the investigation mount 
with growing interest. Some of those named 
in suits evolving from the investigation are 
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civic, political and business leaders in east 
Texas. 

Reaction in Kilgore to the investigation 
varies. One man said last week he resented 
the presence of 60 armed law-enforcement 
officers in Kilgore. Another said he feared 
the impact on the area's economy of the in- 
vestigation’s findings. Another said he hoped 
it would not ruin the area’s reputation. An- 
other said he would not believe the men al- 
ready named in suits, some of whom he said 
have been his friends for years, were guilty 
until they were found so in a court of law. 

The sheer size of the investigation, the 
number of leases, wells and operators in- 
volved and the heretofore uncharted legal 
path of the issues all mean it will be months, 
perhaps years, before the controversy ends. 


ANNIVERSARY OF RECLAMATION 
ACT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, next 
Sunday, June 17, will mark one of the 
most significant anniversaries in the so- 
cial and economic development of our 
country. I refer to the 60th birthday, so 
to speak, of the signing of the basic 
Federal Reclamation Act on June 17, 
1902, by President Theodore Roosevelt. 

This legislative enactment by the 57th 
Congress has had a most profound effect 
upon America and indeed upon the 
world. It has had a key role, as I shall 
show, in the development of the Ameri- 
can West, which is one of the major fac- 
tors in our national strength and great- 
ness. 

Its part in social and political develop- 
ment has been as far reaching as its 
economic impact. For the Reclamation 
Act of 1902, with its acreage limitation 
and its encouragement of family-size, 
family-run farms, was a land reform act 
before there was any need in the United 
States of such reform—when there still 
was plenty of land for anyone who cared 
to go out and live and work on it. The 
act speaks with the spirit of the Ameri- 
can frontier—the old frontier as well 
as the New Frontier. Both in letter and 
in spirit, it has fostered courage, hard 
work, and thrift. It assures the man 
who has and uses these qualities the 
rewards thereof—full ownership of his 
land, the means of livelihood for himself 
and his family. 

This is the goal of the land reforms 
President Kennedy has been fostering 
and encouraging in other countries of 
our New World hemisphere, and, as I 
pointed out, it was done in the American 
way before there was any need of land 
reform, as such, in the United States. 

Physical and economic achievements 
under the reclamation law speak for 
themselves. This year, on its 60th anni- 
versary, the Department of the Interior, 
which administers the reclamation law, 
can point proudly to the construction of 
dams and reservoirs providing depend- 
able supplies for more than 8 million 
acres of fertile land producing a variety 
of high-demand crops valued at more 
than $1 billion annually; 42 powerplants 
with installed capacity of 5.2 million 
kilowatts—sufficient to serve the normal 
needs of about 7 million persons; muni- 
cipal and industrial water supplies to 
200 communities; and 25 million days per 
year of recreational use at reservoirs; 
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plus flood control, river regulation, and 
other continuing services. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, which was 
created as the Reclamation Service in 
the 1902 Act, has often been recognized 
for its technical achievements over the 
past six decades. Two of its undertax- 
ings, Hoover Dam, on the Colorado River 
between Nevada and Arizona, and the 
Columbia basin project, which includes 
Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia 
River in Washington State, were chosen 
by the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers as two of the seven modern engi- 
neering wonders. More recently, recog- 
nition was extended to the Bureau’s Glen 
Canyon Bridge, over the Colorado River 
near Glen Canyon Dam in Arizona, as 
the most beautiful steel-arch bridge of 
1959, in competition sponsored by the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion. 

Among the Bureau’s many major proj- 
ects are the Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia; Colorado-Big Thompson project, 
Colorado; Colorado River storage proj- 
ect, Arizona-New Mexico-Utah-Colo- 
rado-Wyoming; Columbia basin project, 
Washington; and the 10-State Missouri 
River basin project. 

In addition, the Bureau’s experience 
in reclamation is being made available 
on a worldwide basis through technical 
assistance programs of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, in commemoration of 
its birthday, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has published a pamphlet entitled “Rec- 
lamation—60 Years of Service,” outlin- 
ing some of the history and concepts of 
its work, and I commend it to Members 
of the Senate. I think it is an extremely 
interesting and informative publication. 


TRIBUTE TO WRUL AND 
METROMEDIA 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that a company 
having an influential radio voice in 
Cleveland, Ohio—namely, WHK— is also 
the owner of what the New York Herald 
Tribune calls “possibly the biggest audi- 
ence of any radio station in the entire 
world.” WRUL, or Worldwide Broad- 
casting, is a division of Metromedia, Inc. 

For a number of years this powerful 
voice, with handsome new studios in 
New York City’s World Broadcasting 
Center, and with transmitters in Scitu- 
ate, Mass., was subsidized by the Fed- 
eral Government up to $300,000 a year, 
Since_its acquisition by Metromedia, 
WRUL has been entirely on its own— 
without that Government aid. 

WRUL has been relying on itself and 
enterprising, internationally minded 
American companies. In other words, 
here is a prime example of free enter- 
prise relieving Government of financial 
burden. 

Many foreign governments are either 
wholly or partly owners of the country’s 
broadcast facilities. This raises some 
doubts in the minds of world listeners 
about the impartiality of the reports 
heard. In other words, all Government 
radio facilities, even though they may or 
may not be operated on an impartial 
basis so far as news reporting is con- 
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cerned, are suspect to a degree by lis- 
teners for the reason mentioned. 

The FCC, recognizing WRUL’s value, 
has been most cooperative in providing it 
with the necessary operating frequencies. 
WRUL broadcasts to Latin America 76 
hours weekly; to Europe 50 hours weekly; 
and Africa 50 hours weekly. They per- 
form this operation with 5 transmitters 
and 280,000 watts on 11 different fre- 
quencies. 

An average of 2,000 listeners’ letters a 
week, from two-thirds of the world, 
testify to the range of influence of this 
radio station. In addition, this station 
has invested $100,000 in research to show 
both the size and quality of its audi- 
ence. 

WRUL carried live the developments of 
the recent 16th General Assembly of the 
United Nations, in Spanish and English. 
It carried the Eichmann trials to the 
world; and dramatized the space shots 
and the election returns. It provides the 
stock market reports to Latin and South 
American investors. 

Many of these broadcasts are made 
possible by farsighted American corpo- 
rations who accept the responsibility of 
not only selling their wares, but also sell- 
ing their belief in the free enterprise 
system. I refer to companies such as 
RCA, Pepsi-Cola, Merrill Lynch, Time, 
Life, American Machine & Foundry, 
American Motors, and Owens Corning 
Glass. Recently, 11 west coast savings 
and loan associations bought time to in- 
duce foreign investors to deposit savings 
in this country. 

WRUL has lost money for a number of 
years, but gradually the picture is bright- 
ening as more companies are seeing 
their responsibilities in selling the sys- 
tem, as well as their products and serv- 
ices. They recognize, as we all must, 
that this is a necessary function of those 
firms who enjoy the benefit of a free so- 
ciety. 

In addition to calling these facts to 
the attention of Senators, Mr. President, 
I would also like to compliment and con- 
gratulate WRUL and Metromedia for its 
enterprise and stewardship. A recent 
recognition of their achievement was 
the receipt. of the George Foster Pea- 
body Award for Promotion of Interna- 
tional Understanding. This was the sec- 
ond significant honor gathered by this 
radio station in recent months, the previ- 
ous one having been the Honor Medal 
of the Freedom Foundation of Valley 
Forge. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the Peabody Award citation 
printed herewith. 

I hope that by calling this activity to 
your attention, WRUL and Metromedia 
will rededicate their effort along the lines 
to which they are so obviously dedicated. 
I also hope to point out to American 
business that this is the true spirit of 
the admonition given by President Ken- 
nedy in his inaugural address. This is 
a good example of “what you can do for 
your country.” 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Be it known that the George Foster Pea- 
body Broadcasting Award is hereby presented 
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to WRUL (Worldwide Broadcasting) for an 
outstanding contribution to international 
understanding, 1961. 

With this citation WRUL (Worldwide 
Broadcasting), a division of Metromedia, 
Inc., carried into the homes of millions of 
peoples around the world through the 
medium of radio the complete daily pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly and Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations in English 
and Spanish, thereby extending their partic- 
ipation in this international organization’s 
global efforts to build world peace. This 
unique radio coverage was made possible by 
the enlightened world consciousness of AMF 
International of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. and its chairman, Mr. Morehead 
Patterson. 

Upon recommendation of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, University cf 
Georgia, and the Peabody Advisory Board, 
by authority of the regents of the Univer- 
sity System of Georgia. 


Chairman of Peabody Board. 
JOHN E. Drewry, 
Dean of School of Journalism. 


THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, 185 
years ago today the then Congress met 
and prescribed the characteristics of a 
flag to have 13 alternate red and white 
stripes and 13 white stars on a field of 
blue. In consonance with the resolution, 
a committee was designated to call upon 
Betsy Ross to develop the kind of flag 
prescribed. 

Interestingly enough, on that com- 
mittee, among others, were George 
Washington and Robert Morris. They 
proceeded to Betsy Ross’ house in Phila- 
delphia. The house is still known as the 
Betsy Ross house, and it is located on 
Arch Street in that city. 

In pursuance of the prescription by 
Congress, Betsy Ross provided the first 
flag. 

Since that time I believe there have 
been 26 changes in the flag, to attest the 
growth and expansion of our country. 
Today that flag flies in all parts of the 
world as a symbol of unity, hope, loy- 
alty, and freedom. If ever that unity is 
impaired, if ever that hope is destroyed, 
if that loyalty is ever sullied, or if that 
freedom is ever diluted, in my judgment 
it will not come by forces from without, 
but rather by forces from within. As we 
contemplate the fevers extant in the 
world, the economic threat from abroad, 
the struggle for power, pressures for ad- 
vantage, and the strange indifference to 
the forces which menace our stability, 
our values and our capacity to live in a 
state of concord and understanding, truly 
we can say now, as Thomas Paine said in 
the Revolutionary War days: 


These are times that try men's souls. 


So then, as now, if reason prevails, 
and if patience marks our tempers, and 
if understanding colors our judgment, I 
am confident that in the pursuit of our 
course we will endure, and endure for- 
ever, as a free republic. 

So today we salute the flag, a symbol 
of a great land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8031) to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 in order to give the Federal Com- 
munications Commission certain regula- 
tory authority over television receiving 
apparatus. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MRS. EVA LONDON RITT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
message from the House of Represent- 
atives announcing its amendment to S. 
2143. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2143) for the relief of Mrs. Eva London 
Ritt, which was, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of title III of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, section 
352 (a) (2) of the said Act shall be deemed 
to have been and to be inapplicable in the 
case of Mrs. Eva London Ritt, a naturalized 
citizen of the United States: Provided, That 
the said Mrs. Eva London Ritt establishes 
residence in the United States, as defined in 
section 101 (a) (33) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, prior to the expiration of 
thirty-six months following the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
March 29, 1962, the Senate passed S. 
2143, to grant the beneficiary an exemp- 
tion from loss of her United States citi- 
zenship under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

On June 5, 1962, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed S. 2143, with an 
amendment to grant such exemption 
with the proviso that she resume her 
residence in the United States within 
3 years after the date of the enactment 
of the act. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 2143. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MARIA LA BELLA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its amendment to S. 
1881. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1881) 
for the relief of Maria La Bella, which 
was, to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Maria La Bella. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this act, 
the said Maria La Bella shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. On February 20, 1962, 
the Senate passed S. 1881, to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the 
United States to the beneficiary. 

On June 5, 1962, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed S. 1881, with an 
amendment to provide only for cancel- 
lation of deportation proceedings. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 1881. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8031) to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
give the Federal Communications Com- 
mission certain regulatory authority over 
television receiving apparatus. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the bill 
before the Senate is H.R. 8031, which is 
an act to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 in order to give the Federal 
Communications Commission certain 
regulatory authority over television re- 
ceiving apparatus. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934 
so as to authorize the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to require that all 
television receivers shipped in interstate 
commerce or imported into the United 
States shall, at the time of manufacture, 
be capable of adequately receiving all 
television channels. 

Essentially, the bill would amend the 
Communication Act in order to give the 
Federal Communications Commission 
certain regulatory authority to require 
that all television receivers shipped in 
interstate commerce or imported into 
the United States be equipped at the 
time of manufacture to receive all tele- 
vision channels. That is, the 70 UHF 
and 12 VHF channels. 

One of the most valuable national re- 
sources which this country possesses is 
the radio spectrum. In carrying out its 
statutory mandate to provide the people 
of the United States with a truly nation- 
wide and competitive broadcasting sys- 
tem, the FCC has allocated sufficient 
spectrum space to accommodate 2,225 
television stations, which includes 1,544 
UHF stations and 681 VHF stations. But, 
chiefly because of the nonavailability of 
television receivers which are capable 
of picking up UHF signals as well as VHF 
signals, the bulk of the UHF band is un- 
used today, for at present there are only 
103 UHF stations and 500 VHF stations 
in actual operation. This means that 
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only 7 percent of the potential UHF as- 
signments are in actual use, while the re- 
maining 93 percent remains idle. 

This legislation is designed to remedy 
this situation, for its basic purpose is 
to permit maximum efficient utilization 
of the broadcasting spectrum space, 
especially that portion of the spectrum 
assigned to UHF television. At the same 
time, this legislation will benefit the pub- 
lic interest in other substantial and im- 
portant respects, for in addition to bring- 
ing new television service to underserved 
areas, it will promote the development 
and growth of educational television. 

At present the FCC has reserved 279 
television channels for educational pur- 
poses, of which only 62 are in use. Of 
the total reserved for educational pur- 
poses, 92 are VHF and 187 are UHF. 
Only through the establishment of ad- 
ditional educational television broad- 
casting facilities and the activation of 
noncommercial educational television 
broadcasting stations can the goal of 
creating an educational television sys- 
tem serving the needs of all the people 
in the United States be accomplished. 

Recently the Congress enacted legis- 
lation—Public Law 87-477, 87th Con- 
gress, 2d session—that provides for 
grants-in-aid for the acquisition and in- 
stallation of television transmission ap- 
paratus for certain educational tele- 
vision broadcasting stations. 

During the consideration of this edu- 
cational television legislation, it became 
evident, as a result of a nationwide 
study, that there was a maximum need 
for at least 97 VHF and 821 UHF chan- 
nels which should be added to the pres- 
ently reserved channels to meet the 
needs of education in the years ahead. 
This means, in short, that the minimum 
needs of education projected from a 
grassroots level from school to school 
throughout the country will require at 
least 1,197 television channels for over- 
the-air broadcasting, in addition to 
at circuit systems which might be 
used, 

Therefore, it becomes obvious that this 
legislation calling for the manufacture 
of all-channel television receivers ties in 
significantly with the recently passed ed- 
ucational television legislation. For 
even in areas where there is extensive 
commercial VHF service, the all-chan- 
nel television receiver legislation would 
help create the type of circulation which 
will permit the development of the edu- 
cational television broadcasting stations 
that use UHF channels. 

This goal would be achieved by elim- 
inating the basic problem which lies at 
the heart of the UHF-VHF dilemma— 
the relative scarcity of television receiv- 
ers in the United States which are capa- 
ble of receiving the signals of UHF sta- 
tions. Of the approximately 55 million 
television receivers presently in the 
hands of the public, only 9 million—or 
about 16 percent—can receive UHF 
signals. This scarcity of all-channel re- 
ceivers is further aggravated by the fact 
that the overwhelming bulk of television 
set production is limited to VHF sets 
only. Moreover, since 1953, the situa- 
tion has become progressively worse. In 
that year, over 20 percent of television 
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receivers were equipped at the time of 
manufacture to receive UHF; by 1961, 
that percentage had declined to 6 per- 
cent. 

The practical effect of this scarcity of 
all-channel receivers is clear: It pre- 
vents effective competition between UHF 
and VHF stations which operate in the 
same market, thus relegating UHF to 
those areas where no VHF stations are 
in competition. Where the two types of 
stations operate together, advertisers 
show a marked preference for placing 
their programs on VHF outlets, as do 
also networks, who will affiliate with a 
VHF station wherever possible. Nor has 
the viewing public shown any substan- 
tial willingness to buy receivers capable 
of receiving UHF signals, except in those 
areas where no VHF programs are avail- 
able. 

At the present time the country is di- 
vided into 278 so-called television 
markets: 127 of these markets have only 
1 television station, 70 are 2-station 
markets, 57 are 3-station markets, and 
24 are markets with 4 or more stations. 
Consequently, under the television mar- 
ket term, almost three-fourths of the 
television markets have a choice of one 
or two local stations. The significance 
of these figures illustrates that our pres- 
ent system of competition in the televi- 
sion field is limited by the allocations 
structure to no more than three national 
networks. Moreover, even in terms of 
the present 3 networks, 1 of them is 
under a limited handicap because of the 
second figure—70 markets are limited to 
2 stations—and this leads to a situation 
that makes it difficult for a third network 
to secure primary affiliates in those mar- 
kets. In addition, the opportunity for 
local outlets which would be available for 
local programing and local self-expres- 
sion is severely restricted in many of the 
markets because of the limited number 
of stations that are available and even 
in those areas where there are some 
available, the stations are network 
affiliates. 

The committee has fully considered 
the various arguments which have been 
advanced against this legislation. It 
has been argued that it would be a dan- 
gerous precedent which might lead to 
congressional control of all types of 
manufactured products. It must be re- 
membered that this involves a unique 
situation which would not in any way 
constitute a general precedent for such 
congressional regulation of manu- 
factured products. Thus we are here 
concerned with an instrumentality of 
interstate commerce. Television re- 
ceivers are an essential factor in the use 
of the spectrum, and, as such, are clearly 
within the ambit of congressional legisla- 
tion. 

While initially there will be an in- 
creased cost, it is expected that this will 
be substantially reduced once the bene- 
fits of mass production are fully realized. 
In any event, the relatively slight in- 
crease in cost will be a small price to pay 
for the unlocking of the 70 valuable 
UHF channels. 

As originally proposed the language of 
the legislation would have granted the 
Commission blanket authority to pre- 
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scribed “minimum performance stand- 
ards” for all television receivers shipped 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 
This provision was widely criticized dur- 
ing the hearings held by your committee 
and before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on the 
ground that it was too broad and that it 
would give the FCC authority to pre- 
scribe any and all performance charac- 
teristics of television receivers. As an 
example, it was suggested that this broad 
authority would permit the Commission 
to adopt standards covering the manu- 
facture of color television receivers. The 
Commission agreed that this authority 
was broader than was necessary. Con- 
sequently, the bill was amended to elimi- 
nate this broad approach. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission in a letter dated May 11, 1962— 
appendix C in the committee report— 
expressed deep concern to your commit- 
tee that the legislation as amended 
could be construed as being too limited 
and would make the Commission power- 
less to prohibit the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of all-channel television 
sets having the barest capability of re- 
ceiving signals which therefore could not 
permit satisfactory and usable reception 
of such signals in a great many instances. 

According to the FCC it was not clear 
how far the Commission could proceed in 
promulgating rules regarding the per- 
formance characteristics sufficient to 
permit satisfactory and usable reception 
of each of the present 12 VHF and 70 
UHF channels. Or to what extent, if 
any, enforceable rules could be promul- 
gated concerning the performance capa- 
bilities for all-channel television sets 
that would assure the purchasers of these 
sets that they were in fact getting com- 
parable signals from UHF and VHF 
stations. 

In view of this doubt on the part of the 
Commission and its assertion that the 
bill as passed by the House might not 
accomplish the objective of the legisla- 
tion; that is, to provide authority neces- 
sary to insure that all television sets be 
capable of effectively receiving all chan- 
nels, the committee, therefore, adopted a 
simple amendment that should remove 
all doubt. I understand that the amend- 
ment has been adopted by the Senate. 
This amendment makes it crystal clear 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has adequate authority to pro- 
scribe appropriate criteria and rules to 
achieve the objectives of this legislation. 
It should prove to be effective. It should 
meet the questions raised by the Federal 
Communications Commission and to do 
less would be to permit the whole thrust 
of this legislation to be thwarted. 

I hope that without too much opposi- 
tion the bill will become law. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, both Senators from New York are 
vitally interested in the passage of H.R. 
8031, the all-channel television receiver 
bill. In light of their interest, they have 
asked me to present their statements for 
the Recorp in support of this bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that their state- 
ments appear in the Record during the 
debate on H.R. 8031. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 


I support H.R. 8031 because in my judg- 
ment it will benefit the people of New York 
and the Nation in three very important 
respects. 

First, H.R. 8031 will spur educational tele- 
vision. This is both necessary and desirable. 
By making sure that the public has televi- 
sion sets able to pick up UHF channels as 
well as VHF channels, H.R. 8031 goes hand 
in hand with recent congressional action 
providing for financial aid to educational 
television stations, most of which will be 
on UHF channels. 

Second, H.R. 8031 will held develop more 
commercial television. It will assure the 
public UHF reception wherever entrepre- 
neurs decide to put UHF stations on the air. 

Third, H.R. 8031 will preclude the neces- 
sity of the shifting VHF stations to UHF, 
which has proved so unpopular and contro- 
versial in many parts of the country. It is 
my understanding that the FCC has stated 
that there will be a moratorium on Commis- 
sion plans for shifting VHF stations to UHF 
and that this moratorium would last at 
least 5 to 7 years, and probably longer, until 
the effectiveness of all-channel set legisla- 
tion has had a reasonable chance to prove 
itself. Thus H.R, 8031 will make sure that 
VHF television is not now taken away from 
millions of people. If H.R. 8031 is not en- 
acted, many thousands of people in New 
York State are threatened with loss of tele- 
vision service because of existing FCC pro- 
posals to take VHF stations out of Bingham- 
ton, Hartford, Conn., and Erie, Pa. 

Against these clear public benefits of H.R. 
8031 I can see no substantial public disad- 
vantage. No existing set would be made un- 
usable. The extra cost of an all-channel 
set compared with a VHF-only set is esti- 
mated at $20 to $25 per set, which is not 
much when measured against the greatly 
expanded reception capability of these sets. 
Furthermore, it is reasonable to believe that 
when all-channel sets become universal, 
savings can be realized in mass production 
which will eliminate most or all of the pres- 
ently anticipated extra cost. 

I do not think H.R. 8031 is a dangerous 
precedent for Government intervention in 
private enterprise. The UHF-VHF question 
is unique. A decade of painful experience 
has made clear that all-channel set legisla- 
tion is needed if the public is to have the 
benefit of an 82-channel TV system with its 
possibilities for expanded commercial and 
educational service. In any event, as 
amended and reported by the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, H.R. 8031 would allow the 
FCC to establish standards for television 
sets only to the limited extent necessary to 
assure that all sets are capable of adequate- 
ly receiving all television channels. The 
FCC would not be authorized to get into 
such questions as picture tube size or wheth- 
er all sets should be equipped for color. 

Finally, it is noteworthy that H.R. 8031 
has widespread support: from the FCC, 
virtually all television stations, television 
networks, educators, at least three major set 
manufacturers, set dealers, and numerous 
farm and civic groups. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 


As a member of the Communications Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, I voted in favor of reporting 
this bill to the Senate. I believe that it is 


the best available method by which we can 
provide a greater choice in programing to 
TV viewers and therby meet the demands 
of an even larger proportion of the general 
public. 

I was pleased by the effective way in which 
all of the parties interested in this legisla- 
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tion have worked together to develop a 
concensus of opinion representing the in- 
terests of viewers, the TV industry, our 
committee, and the Federal Communications 
Commission. I should like to congratulate 
the chairman of the subcommittee, Senator 
Pastore, for his leadership in the handling 
of this legislation in committee. I do not 
anticipate a close division of opinion on this 
bill; however, I regret that several urgent 
commitments in New York City prevent my 
being present to hear and participate in the 
floor debate. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in the 
past few months there has been a great 
deal of discussion in the press, on the 
radio, on television and, in fact, on the 
floor of this legislative hall, about some- 
thing called a no-win policy as being a 
part of the overall American foreign 
policy. It has even been alleged in cer- 
tain quarters that the present adminis- 
tration has embraced a no-win policy, 
whatever that is supposed to mean. This 
discussion has concerned itself more with 
slogans than with facts; more with words 
than with action; and when I have fin- 
ished this speech I hope, and it is my 
firm desire, to have Senators say that I 
have dealt with facts and not with mere 
slogans and words meaning little or 
nothing except to confuse and inflame 
emotions. 

In entering a discussion of this nature, 
I am also reminded of a pertinent obser- 
vation relating to the nature of demo- 
cratic government and one that pertains 
particularly to the conduct of foreign 
policy and military policy in such a pro- 
gram, was made during the time of 
George Washington by that famous pes- 
simist—turned optimist for the mo- 
ment—Fisher Ames, of Massachusetts. 
He once remarked: 

A monarchy is like a merchant vessel. It 
sails the seas proudly. If it strikes a rock, 
it will sink. A republic, however, is like a 
raft. It will never sink in any sea—but 
your feet are always wet. 


We in a democracy such as the United 
States always have our feet wet; and if 
we are to fulfill our international com- 
mitments, and deal with the insidious 
foreign policy practiced by the Kremlin 
masters, we will in ensuing years indeed 
have some rather wet and distressing 
times. Yes, I am sure that at certain 
intervals those who are responsible for 
high policy in this great Republic of ours, 
will be accused of having a no-win policy 
when we refuse to place this country on 
the brink of a precipice where some un- 
intentional push could plunge us into a 
war from which all mankind and society 
would be reduced to a heaping pile of 
rubble. 

Mr. President, let us consider what this 
administration has accomplished in the 
last 18 months and let us analyze some 
of the new policies that have been in- 
stituted to insure the defense of our 
country, and to prevent an all-engulfing 
nuclear holocaust. 

The present administration has in- 
creased the defense budget by almost 25 
percent—from $41.3 billion appropriated 
in fiscal year 1961 to $50.1 billion re- 
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quested by President Kennedy for fiscal 
year 1963. Indeed, the 1963 budget re- 
quest is more than $8 billion higher than 
the last defense budget requested by the 
Eisenhower administration for fiscal year 
1962. 

It is one thing to talk about winning, 
but it is quite another thing to provide 
the military forces required to assure 
our victory in combat, It has long been 
recognized that the advent of the nu- 
clear-armed ballistic missile has con- 
fronted the Nation with a defense prob- 
lem entirely new to its experience. 

But the actions required to prepare the 
Nation to cope with the threat of a war 
engaging such weapons had not been 
taken in a timely fashion. Much too 
large a proportion of our strategic re- 
taliatory forces were vulnerable to the 
kind of attack we would have to face in 
the future. Accordingly, one of the first 
actions taken by President Kennedy last 
year was to strengthen our strategic re- 
taliatory forces by moving more rapidly 
into these weapons systems which have 
the best chances of riding out any kind 
of nuclear surprise attack. Because 
bombers on the ground are soft targets 
and highly vulnerable to ICBM attack, 
orders were given to increase by 50 per- 
cent the portion of the manned bomber 
force to be maintained on ground alert 
so that they can get off the ground with- 
in the 15-minute warning time provided 
by our ballistic missile early warning sys- 
tem. This action alone has significantly 
increased our power to retaliate against 
even a surprise nuclear attack. 

Prompt action was also taken to ex- 
pand and accelerate the programs for 
other weapon systems which have a 
high degree of survivability against 
ICBM attack The number of Polaris 
submarines was increased by 50 percent, 
from 19 to 29, and the construction 
schedule accelerated so that the 29th 
submarine would become available about 
2 years earlier than would otherwise have 
been possible. Six more Polaris subma- 
rines are proposed for the coming fiscal 
year and 6 more for the year there- 
after, bringing the total to 41 submarines 
with 656 Polaris missiles distributed upon 
the seas of the world. Mr. President, 
not only is this a very large and potent 
force, but these submarines can fire 
their missiles from beneath the surface 
of the oceans of the world; they are in- 
vulnerable to surprise attack by inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. 

The number of land-based Minuteman 
missiles to be deployed in hardened and 
dispersed sites was also significantly in- 
creased, and the production capacity for 
these missiles was doubled. Another 200 
operational missiles are included in the 
fiscal year 1963 budget, raising the total 
to 800, with more to come in future years. 
I submit a question: Are these the ac- 
tions of a Government that has a no-win 
policy? There is more to this picture: 

To prolong the useful life of our B-52 
bomber force, the development effort on 
the new Skybolt air-to-ground missile 
program was substantially increased and 
accelerated. Additional funds for this 
missile are included in the 1963 budget. 
Each B-52 bomber can carry four of 
these solid fuel ballistic missiles in place 
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of two air-breathing Hound Dog air-to- 
ground missiles. I point out that the 
fiscal year 1962 Eisenhower budget did 
not include any funds for the Skybolt 
missile, and its future was left in doubt. 

Because our opponent may in time 
develop some kind of defense against 
a ballistic missile attack, the Kennedy 
administration has greatly expanded the 
program to provide penetration aids for 
our ballistic missiles. These devices will 
ensure that our missiles can penetrate 
to their targets against any foreseeable 
kind of defense. 

Finally, the new administration un- 
dertook an accelerated program to de- 
velop an effective, protected command 
and control system so that at all times, 
before, during, and after an enemy at- 
tack, the constituted authorities, from 
the President on down, will have full 
command of our military forces. 

Now I shall sum up our strategic re- 
taliatory power. 

The programs proposed by the present 
administration and reflected in the fiscal 
year 1963 budget will provide a force of 
over 1,000 Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman 
ICBM's, plus 41 Polaris submarines with 
over 650 missiles, plus more than 700 
B-52 and B-58 manned bombers. By 
1966-67 the alert portion of this force 
alone, that is the portion of the total 
force which can be launched with only 
15 minutes warning, will have three 
times the destructive power of the alert 
force we had a year ago. 

All these measures are required if the 
Nation is to be in a position to retaliate 
decisively against a nuclear attack upon 
the homeland and all of these measures 
will increase defense cost. In fact, the 
1963 budget contains about $114 billion 
more for the strategic retaliatory forces 
than did the last Eisenhower budget for 
fiscal year 1962. To insure the suprem- 
acy of our strategic retaliatory forces in 
the future, the Kennedy administration 
has requested funds to start preliminary 
work on new land-based and sea-based 
missiles. In addition, work will be con- 
tinued on the development of the B-70, 
long-range supersonic bomber. The fu- 
ture of this aircraft is now being re- 
studied in the Pentagon. Secretary 
McNamara has already indicated that 
work will be pressed forward on the 
reconnaissance elements of the newly 
proposed reconnaissance-strike version 
of this aircraft, the RS-70. This recon- 
naissance subsystem, we are told, is the 
pacing item of the RS—70. 

Under the present plan, the B-70 pro- 
gram has been increased to 3 prototypes 
instead of 2, thus permitting a more 
complete development and evaluation of 
the airplane. 

In addition to increasing and strength- 
ening our strategic retaliatory forces, the 
new administration faced up squarely to 
the problem of air defense in the ballistic 
missile age. 

President Kennedy, therefore, imme- 
diately proposed a further dispersal of 
the air defense interceptor forces and 
the creation of a manual backup for the 
automatic SAGE system which, because 
it is soft and relatively concentrated, is 
perhaps the most vulnerable element of 
the entire air defense complex. These 
manual control facilities will provide an 
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alternative means of controlling our air 
defense weapons in the event all or most 
of the SAGE centers are destroyed. 

The administration has also proposed 
additional procurement of Nike-Hercules 
and associated equipment. Together 
with the Missile Master acquisition, 
tracking and control system, the Nike- 
Hercules missile constitutes a relatively 
self-contained air defense system. 

The administration is also continuing 
development of a system of orbiting 
satellites to augment the Ballistic Mis- 
sile Early Warning System which already 
is partially operational. In addition, 
work has been started to improve the 
bomb alarm system, so that it can pro- 
vide timely information for damage 
assessment and the evaluation of the 
fallout pattern. 

Like the former administration, the 
present administration has decided 
against production and deployment at 
this time of the Nike-Zeus missile de- 
fense system. However, development, 
test, and evaluation of this system pro- 
vide a significant amount of additional 
data on the many problems of ballistic 
missile defense. Meanwhile, the ad- 
ministration is exploring other ap- 
proaches to the problem of ballistic 
missile defense, the details of which are, 
of course, classified. 

The threat of submarine-launched 
missiles has also received greatly in- 
creased attention. The best defense 
against this threat still lies in the detec- 
tion and destruction of the launching 
submarine before the missile is fired, and 
for this purpose the administration has 
nearly doubled the available funds. The 
1963 appropriation request includes 
$2,206 million for antisubmarine war- 
fare, compared to $1,253 million appro- 
priated in 1961. For example, eight 
nuclear attack submarines are in- 
cluded in the 1963 budget, compared 
with three in 1962, and only one in 
1961. The procurement of ASW air- 
craft has been nearly doubled from 1961 
to 1963, and the research and develop- 
ment effort has been expanded, to in- 
sure that all practical approaches to the 
problem are carefully explored. 

Finally, an important innovation has 
been made to strengthen the Navy’s 
management of the ASW program. The 
position of Director of Antisubmarine 
Research and Development has been 
established, to serve as the focal point of 
the entire ASW effort. This step will in- 
sure that a more comprehensive ap- 
proach is taken to the ASW problem, as 
well as to improving overall manage- 
ment. 

One of the most significant actions 
taken by this administration was to make 
the first real start on a meaningful civil 
defense program. Certainly if this Na- 
tion is to stand fast in defending its 
vital interests, even to the point of nu- 
clear war, it must make a reasonable 
effort to provide its citizens with protec- 
tion at least against the extensive fallout 
which would result from a nuclear at- 
tack on this country. The goal of this 
expanded program is to provide, by 1967, 
a shelter space for every American. 

The task of locating and stocking ex- 
isting space which is suitable for fallout 
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shelters is already well underway, using 
the $256 million requested by the admin- 
istration and appropriated by the Con- 
gress last year. The administration has 
requested a total of $695 million for the 
program in the next fiscal year, com- 
pared with the few tens of millions of 
dollars requested and appropriated in 
past years. 

Not only has the present administra- 
tion greatly strengthened the Nation’s 
posture for general war; it has also 
greatly strengthened our posture for lim- 
ited war, the type of armed conflict 
which is much more likely to occur over 
the next decade. The Berlin crisis last 
year, together with Communist covert 
aggression in southeast Asia, provided 
convincing evidence, if more evidence 
was needed, that, in total, our combat- 
ready limited-war forces were sadly in- 
adequate to the task of coping with the 
many threats confronting us around the 
world. Furthermore, the lack of ade- 
quate combat-ready, nonnuclear forces 
in Europe, including both United States 
and allied forces, severely limited the 
character and scope of our possible re- 
sponse to the Soviet aggression there. 

Mr. President, we must constantly re- 
aline and reorganize our military forces, 
to counter the aggressive forces that 
confront us in today’s world. Yes, mili- 
tary doctrine and strategy must be un- 
der constant review and change; this 
year, this was one of the first great over- 
all military problems tackled by Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Secretary McNamara. 
The administration fully recognized, as 
Secretary of Defense McNamara repeat- 
edly pointed out to the congressional 
committees, that tactical nuclear weap- 
ons might have to be used, not only in 
Europe, but elsewhere. And this was 
emphasized by President Kennedy, who 
said in a statement to Saturday Evening 
Post Writer Stewart Alsop: 

Of course in some circumstances we must 
be prepared to use the nuclear weapon at the 
start, come what may—a clear attack on 
Western Europe, for example. 


But the administration was particu- 
larly concerned that the decision to 
employ such weapons in limited war 
situations should not be forced upon us 
simply because we have no other alterna- 
tive. Thus, what the administration has 
proposed is not a reversal of the previ- 
ously existing policy, but, rather an aug- 
mentation of our nonnuclear capabilities, 
so as to provide to our limited-war forces 
a greater flexibility of response. Clearly, 
our position throughout the world would 
be greatly strengthened if, when con- 
fronted with deliberate Communist prov- 
ocation, we were not forced to choose 
between doing nothing or deliberately 
initiating nuclear war. 

Accordingly, last year the administra- 
tion undertook a major strengthening 
of our limited-war forces. By a series of 
actions, the number of combat-ready di- 
visions in the Army was increased by 
50 percent—from 11 to 16. And in order 
that we shall continue to have this in- 
creased capability, the two Army Na- 
tional Guard divisions which were called 
to active duty last year are now being re- 
placed by two new regular Army divi- 
sions. The active duty strength of the 
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Army has been greatly increased, and 
will be held to 960,000 men, compared 
with 860,000 last June. 

The strength of the Marine Corps was 
raised by 15,000 men—from 175,000 to 
190,000; the nucleus of a fourth Marine 
division was created within the active 
establishment; and the amphibious lift 
was expanded from less than 1½ divi- 
sions to a full 2 divisions. The number 
of active ships, aircraft, and personnel 
in the Navy were increased. The ship 
construction and conversion program 
recommended by the administration for 
the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 will be 
about double that for the 2 previous 
fiscal years. 

The tactical fighter forces of the Air 
Force were expanded by almost one- 
third, to provide more air support for the 
Army ground forces. The number of 
aircraft to be provided for these forces 
in 1963 and 1962 is more than double 
that of the 2 previous years. The airlift 
program was increased by 50 percent, to 
provide the means to move the limited- 
war forces promptly to wherever they 
might be needed. The number of airlift 
aircraft to be procured during this fiscal 
year and the next will be more than 150 
percent higher than that for the fiscal 
years 1961 and 1962. In fact, the pro- 
gram proposed by the present adminis- 
tration will increase our airlift capacity 
threefold by 1965. 

To insure that our limited-war forces 
are properly equipped and supplied, the 
procurement of weapons, equipment, and 
ammunition for these forces has been 
vastly increased. For example, in 1963 
the Army will double its 1961 procure- 
ment of small arms and tactical and 
support vehicles, and will increase its 
purchases of combat vehicles by about 
75 percent. The number of Army air- 
craft in the 1962 and 1963 programs is 
more than twice that of the 2 preceding 
years, 

In the Navy, the procurement of fight- 
er and attack aircraft during the current 
and the coming fiscal years will average 
more than one-third higher than that of 
the 1960-61 level. The procurement of 
missiles such as the Sparrow III, Terrier, 
and Bullpup for the Navy in 1963 will be 
more than double that of the 1961 level. 
Similarly, the procurement funds for the 
Marine Corps in 1962-63 have been in- 
creased by nearly 150 percent over those 
for 1960-61. 

In the Air Force, the procurement of 
nonnuclear munitions in 1962 and 1963 
is more than five times that of the 1961 
level. And to insure that all of the gen- 
eral-purpose forces will continue to have 
the kinds of weapons and equipment 
needed in order to deter limited aggres- 
sion in the future, the research and de- 
velopment effort in the limited-warfare 
area was significantly expanded. 

Finally, to deal more adequately with 
what Mr. Khrushchev calls wars of na- 
tional liberation,“ which we know as sub- 
version and armed aggression, our coun- 
terinsurgency forces have been more 
than doubled. But, even more impor- 
tant, counterinsurgency training has 
now become general throughout our 
limited-war forces. Such training is 
given to personnel at all levels—senior 
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officers, as well as new recruits; to Navy 
and Air Force personnel as well as Army, 
and to the Reserves as well as the Regu- 
lar Forees. And to provide new, spe- 
cially designed equipment for the forces 
preparing for the counterinsurgency 
mission, a large research and develop- 
ment program has been initiated. 

This effort to improve counterin- 
surgency capabilities is not limited 
solely to our own forces. U.S. training 
teams have been sent to various parts 
of the world to help other free nations 
improve their own capabilities to deal 
with Communist-inspired and supported 
insurrection and covert aggression. Our 
determination to help the nations of 
southeast Asia maintain their freedom 
and sovereignty has been fully mani- 
fested by the extensive help now being 
given to the Government of South Viet- 
nam and by the deployment of U.S. 
forces in Thailand. In contrast to the 
situation which prevailed in that area 
in 1955, the United States has now made 
it clear that it is determined to halt 
Communist aggression in southeast Asia. 

A year ago last January, Mr. Khru- 
shchev laid before the Moscow Con- 
ference of Communist Parties a strategy 
for the 1960’s. He said: 

In present day conditions it Is necessary 
to distinguish the following kinds of war: 
world wars, local wars, and wars of libera- 
tion and popular uprising. This is necessary 
in order to work out correct tactics with 
regard to these wars. Communists are the 
most resolute opponents of world wars. 


Such wars, Mr. Khrushchev pointed 
out, would wreak death and destruction 
upon all mankind. And he concluded 
that world wars are not needed for the 
victory of communism. Mr. Khrushchev 
is also opposed to what he calls local 
wars, because such wars might develop 
into a world thermonuclear rocket war.” 
But there is one kind of war which Mr. 
Khrushchev favors, and that is the 
guerrilla war or war of insurrection. 

The United States and the free world 
must not only be prepared to fight and 
win a thermonuclear war but must also 
be prepared to win local wars and wars 
of insurrection. Indeed, the more suc- 
cessful we are in deterring general war, 
the greater becomes the likelihood of 
wars of lesser scope. 

Until we have found a sure road to a 
safeguarded disarmament, our best 
hope—and in fact a very good hope—of 
avoiding thermonuclear war is to keep 
our own strategic deterrent strong and 
secure. And this is a basic tenet of our 
military policy. We have today, and will 
continue to have under the programs 
proposed by this administration, the un- 
disputed capability to strike back with 
decisive force at any nation which might 
decide to attack us, even after absorbing 
the full weight of an all-out surprise 
nuclear attack. This, I believe, is the 
real reason why Mr. Khrushchev says 
that Communists oppose thermonuclear 
wars. 

Similarly, our best hope of avoiding 
the more limited types of open conflict 
is to maintain forces of the size and 
kinds necessary to make such wars un- 
profitable to the Communists. And this, 
too, is a basic tenet of this administra- 
tion's military policy. 
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Finally, the United States and the free 
world must develop the capabilities to 
win Mr. Khrushchev’s third kind of war, 
the wars of insurrection and covert 
armed aggression, and it is in this area 
that the administration has undertaken 
another major expansion. 

But all of these measures are still not 
enough; our struggle against communism 
cannot be limited solely to military ac- 
tion. The Communist threat extends to 
every facet of human endeavor—eco- 
nomie, political, technical, and so forth— 
and the free world must learn how to de- 
feat these other forms of the Communist 
challenge. 

There is every reason to believe that 
we will win the economic struggle. We 
have only to observe what is now taking 
place behind the Iron Curtain, in the 
Soviet Union as well as in Communist 
China, to appreciate the vast superiority 
of our own economic system over that 
of communism. Even now, without fully 
using our enormous productive capacity, 
we have no difficulty in far out-produc- 
ing the Soviet Union. And while famine 
rages in Communist China and food 
shortages plague the Soviet Union, the 
United States year after year produces 
all the food that our people desire, with 
more than enough left over to feed a 
significant part of the rest of the world. 

And there is every reason to feel con- 
fident that we will eventually win the 
struggle for the minds and hearts of men, 
Freedom has always had an irresistible 
attraction for people everywhere in the 
world. The desire to be free cannot 
long be suppressed. From Murmansk to 
Hong Kong the Communist bloc has 
walled itself in to prevent the people 
from fleeing to freedom. The Commu- 
rists are plainly afraid of the ideals of 
freedom and justice. 

But meanwhile we must learn to live 
with the dangers of the thermonuclear 
age and with the prolonged tensions of 
the cold war struggle. There are no 
shortcuts to victory. Victory will come 
only with patience and resolution— 
backed by strength. What we seek to 
win in this historic struggle against 
communism is not a world reduced to 
radioactive rubble, but rather a world 
in which law and order prevail and in 
which all peoples are able to determine 
their own destiny. That is the kind of 
victory which will benefit all mankind. 
And that is the kind of victory America 
has always wanted to win. 


ISSUANCE OF PROCLAMATION 
WITH RESPECT TO NATIONAL 
WHEAT ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 198) deferring until August 
25, 1962, the issuance of a proclamation 
with respect to a national wheat acreage 
allotment, which were, to strike out all 
after “of” in line 9, down through line 11, 
inclusive, and insert “wheat,” and to 
amend the title so as to read: “Joint res- 
olution deferring until July 15, 1962, the 
issuance of a proclamation with respect 
to a national wheat acreage allotment.” 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
House yesterday passed Senate Joint 
Resolution 198 with an amendment 
striking out the provision for extending 
the wheat quota referendum to as late 
as August 25. As amended, the joint 
resolution provides only for deferring the 
proclamation of the 1963 wheat market- 
ing quota and national acreage allot- 
ment as late as July 15. The Depart- 
ment would like to have the House 
amendment agreed to so that the reso- 
lution can become cffective immediately. 
Otherwise, quotas would have to be pro- 
claimed tomorrow. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


U.S. LABOR AND THE U.N. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
AFL-CIO is justly celebrated for its en- 
lightened attitude toward the human 
problems of U.S. foreign relations. The 
American merged labor movement has 
worked for years within the Internation- 
al Labor Organization and has played an 
outstanding role in the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Its 
horizon is anything but limited by the 
domestic problems of unemployment, 
automation, and wages. 

In this spirit of worldwide awareness 
and human brotherhood, the AFL-CIO 
executive council and the New York La- 
bor Council have, with little fanfare, 
established and maintained a new AFL- 
CIO Committee for the United Nations, 
Inc. This committee has functioned as 
a center where members of the labor 
movement and friends of labor the world 
over could meet and could participate in 
a variety of social, cultural, and intellec- 
tual activities. In so doing, the AFL- 
CIO has performed a genuine service for 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp an account 
of this undertaking of the American la- 
bor movement, as reported by Ed Town- 
send in the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 9, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, June 9, 
1962] 
PEOPLE AT WORK— LABOR, THE U.N., AND 
HOSPITALITY 
(By Ed Townsend) 

New Yorx.—Some time ago, an American 
labor official met, by chance, an African dele- 
gate to the United Nations while passing 
through a New York hotel lobby. They had 
become acquainted years before at an inter- 
national labor conference abroad, 

The two men chatted in French, and the 
American union official was disturbed to 
learn that his acquaintance—a man with a 
deep interest and long experience in labor— 
was finding life duller and less fruitful than 
it should be in this country. He was handi- 
capped because he could speak only his na- 
tive tongue, French. He had few friends 
outside his own delegation and U.N. official 
circles. He was anxious to get to know 
Americans but he had been able to meet and 
mingle with very few of them. 

Instead, he said, he was spending his free 
time sitting in the hotel lobby, watching 
passers-by, or in movie houses in the hotel 
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area. He shrugged when he told this, com- 
menting that it was a pleasant way of life, 
perhaps, but no way to get to know a people, 

An idea was born in the chance meeting. 
The union official saw a gap that labor could 
fill, and an opportunity to perform a service. 
Other unionists agreed. So did the AFL-CIO 
president, George Meany, a former United 
States delegate to the U.N., and Harry Van 
Arsdale, president of New York City’s Cen- 
tral Labor Council. 

The AFL-CIO executive council and the 
New York labor council agreed to sponsor 
a new AFL-CIO Committee for the United 
Nations, Inc., to set up and operate a hos- 
pitality center for U.N. delegates. The cen- 
ter opened this spring around the corner 
from the U.N.’s home on New York's East 
River, with windows opening on the inspir- 
ing tower and buildings of the world or- 
ganization 

President Kennedy greeted it with a send- 
off message commending “labor’s mature 
view of our responsibilities in a shrinking 
world.” U Thant, Acting Secretary-General 
of the U.N., added his praise, commenting, 
“You help to achieve a fundamental purpose 
of the United Nations, greater understanding 
and personal contact among peoples of all 
countries and all walks of life.“ 

There were other official words of praise, 
all welcomed, but more important to the 
committee was the response to the center by 
U.N. delegates and New York unionists. At 
the opening, doubts of the response had 
caused nagging worries. Would delegates 
really come to the center to seek access to 
the American way of life through unions and 
the men and women in them? Would they 
welcome opportunities to attend union af- 
fairs? And would they be welcomed there? 

The worries proved unnecessary. The dele- 
gates are making use of the center, particu- 
larly those from younger, undeveloped na- 
tions who sometimes need special help in 
adjusting to New York. They do welcome the 
informality of union affairs—meetings, 
dances, lunches, dinners, rallies, and the like. 
And they are being welcomed everywhere. 

Just a few days ago, the African delegate 
of the chance hotel lobby meeting attended 
and “very much enjoyed,” he said, a dinner 
given by an office employees’ union in New 
York for its office stewards, those who carry 
on the union’s day-to-day business in offices. 
The UN. delegate attended the dinner in the 
company of a group of French-speaking office 
unionists employed by the French Line. 

That was only one of the union functions 
he has attended or been invited to attend in 
recent weeks. New York’s big and busy labor 
movement has something going all the time, 
occasionally an entertainment or social affair, 
a theater party, dinner, or rally drafting 
Broadway stars, but usually something less 
glamorous and more in line with American 
everyday living. Actually, the center is more 
interested in referring delegates, with intro- 
ductions and, if necessary, escorts, to the 
more routine gatherings that give a better 
insight on American life. 

Its aims are: 

To afford trade unionists connected with 
the U.N. an opportunity to meet and ex- 
change views with unionists in this coun- 
try—local members and officials and, at 
times, visiting labor executives such as Mr. 
Meany and internationally known Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the United Automobile 
Workers. If Mr. Reuther is to speak at a 
meeting, there is always a demand for ad- 
mission cards. 

To demonstrate the dynamic role of unions 
in New York and the United States, many 
U.N. delegates were union guests of a dedi- 
cation of a labor housing development. 

To open to them more social, cultural, 
and intellectual opportunities. 

To help them see American workers—“the 
real New York and United States,” a center 
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spokesman said—at home, in union and 
political life, and in plants and offices. 

The hospitality center has, in fact, been 
described as a sort of lonely hearts club and 
servicemen’s club combined. 

Its staff tries to match personalities and 
interests. With a million union members in 
New York’s AFL-CIO affiliates, the commit- 
tee says it can provide almost any language, 
trade, or special interest. There is something 
for everyone. 

It does not attempt to adhere to diplo- 
matic protocol. It stresses informality—‘“a 
real trade union welcome,” a spokesman said. 
Formality, the committee has found, is 
something most delegates want to escape 
from, an artificial barrier from the people of 
this country. In line with that, the center 
emphasizes contacts with union rank-and- 
file members as much as with officers. 

It has a warm feeling of accomplishment 
whenever it is told—and it frequently is— 
that a delegate has been made to feel at 
home and that he has seen a side of Amer- 
ican life he would not have had a chance to 
see otherwise. 


FOOD FOR PEACE CONFERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
June 9, 1962, the American Food for 
Peace Council sponsored a regional 
meeting on the food-for-peace program 
at the University of Minnesota. 

The meeting was well attended. Par- 
ticipants came from several of the Mid- 
western States. The program was ex- 
tensive in its scope and intensive in its 
discussion. 

Minnesota was particularly honored 
by the presence of the Administrator of 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Mr. Fowler Hamilton, and the 
special assistant to the President and 
Director of the food-for-peace program, 
Mr. George McGovern. We also were 
privileged to have with us the national 
chairman of the American Food for 
Peace Council, Mr. Paul S. Willis. 

I wish to pay tribute to one of the 
great leaders of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, a dedicated administrator who 
has given a new dimension to America’s 
foreign aid program. I speak of George 
McGovern, Director of the food-for- 
peace program, who will be leaving 
Washington soon to seek his political 
fortune in South Dakota. As I watched 
and listened to George McGovern at 
this recent conference, I realized ever- 
more what a great contribution he has 
made to the development of the food-for- 
peace program and to the improvement 
and strengthening of our foreign policy. 

We shall miss George McGovern, not 
only as a friend and neighbor, but, more 
important, as a true humanitarian who 
has transformed his belief in mankind 
into a whole series of positive accom- 
plishments that have given new luster 
and meaning to the words, “food for 
peace.” 

Seventeen months ago, when Mr. Mc- 
Govern was appointed Food for Peace 
Director, the President said: 

America’s agricultural abundance offers a 
great opportunity for the United States to 
promote the interests of peace in a signifi- 
cant way. * * * We must make the most 


vigorous and constructive use possible of 
this opportunity. 


Yes, the food-for-peace program has 
been greatly accelerated under the direc- 
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tion of George McGovern. The food-for- 
peace program requires a director with 
broad interagency responsibilities who 
reports directly to the President. 

I know that the President is fully 
aware of the importance of this, and I 
am confident that he will soon name a 
highly qualified successor to Mr. Mc- 
Govern, an able administrator who can 
furnish the affirmative leadership that 
is so essential if our food-for-peace 
efforts are to succeed. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from my address to the food-for-peace 
conference be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that the program be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and program were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY SENATOR HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, AT THE FOOD-FOR-PEACE CON- 
FERENCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JUNE 9, 1962 


Seventeen months ago, when Mr. George 
McGovern was appointed Food for Peace Di- 
rector, the President said, “America’s agri- 
cultural abundance offers a great oppor- 
tunity for the United States to promote the 
interests of peace in a significant way. We 
must make the most vigorous and construc- 
tive use possible of this opportunity.” 

Just how has President Kennedy’s Execu- 
tive order been implemented? What has 
happened to food for peace? 

Probably the best answer would come from 
a Moroccan laborer who owes his very job 
to food for peace, a schoolboy in Peru who 
is getting a nourishing meal each day for 
the first time in his life, or a family of 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong who are find- 
ing that people do care. 

In statistical terms, 45 billion pounds of 
U.S. commodities were programed for oversea 
shipment under food-for-peace authority 
during the 1961 calendar year. This is an 
alltime record in utilizing our abundance in 
a coordinated attack on hunger and poverty 
throughout the world. 

Here are only a few of the many other 
accomplishments of food for peace: 

1. The negative concept of “surplus dis- 
posal” has been replaced by a positive view 
of U.S. agricultural abundance as a precious 
national resource. This change in concept 
is fundamental to the success of the pro- 
gram. It has given rural America an appre- 
ciable stake in American foreign policy. It 
has resulted in much greater appreciation 
for U.S. food aid both at home and abroad. 
Critical food shortages in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, and the Sino-Soviet bloc highlight 
the enormous food assets of the United 
States. Food is our most valuable material 
resource, and our clearest advantage in any 
competition with the Communist world. 

2. The Departments of State, and Agricul- 
ture, and the Agency for International De- 
velopment have demonstrated a growing 
awareness of the importance of food in for- 
eign assistance. Officials in State and AID 
in cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture are taking steps toward a much- 
improved integration of food with other 
oversea development resources. 

Although progress is being made, there is 
a need for more consideration by U.S. loan 
agencies and foreign assistance planners of 
the possibilities of using food to supplement 
dollar aid. No US. official should give final 
clearance to a foreign loan until he is con- 
vinced that the possibility of using food as 
a substitute or supplement for aid dollars 
has been fully evaluated. 

8. Food as an instrument of economic 
development has been sharply increased. 
Two countries, Tunisia and Afghanistan, 
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were using U.S.-donated food for the partial 
payment of wages on public works projects 
at the beginning of the Kennedy administra- 
tion. Eleven countries have such programs 
today, and negotiations are underway with 
25 others. 

4. Important new school-lunch programs 
were established in a number of countries 
in 1961. Ambassador James Loeb of Peru 
advises that the first Latin American gov- 
ernment-to-government school-lunch pro- 
gram, which George McGovern signed with 
Prime Minister Pedro Beltran a year ago, has 
had a remarkably good impact. Aside from 
noticeable nutritional improvements, school 
attendance has increased by 40 percent. So 
successful has this program been that it was 
recently enlarged to feed more than 175,000 
Peruvian children during the current school 
year. 

5. Six nations have signed agreements to 
purchase food for long-term loans with re- 
payment in dollars. These agreements are 
the first of this kind. 

6. In 1960, 54 million persons were fed 
with U.S. foodstuffs donated to private vol- 
untary agencies. That number was in- 
creased by 10 million in 1961, and further 
increases are in the making. Voluntary 
agencies established feeding programs in 
eight additional countries last year. 

7. Food for peace moved swiftly to meet 
famine, flood, and other disaster conditions 
in the Congo, Vietnam, Kenya, North Africa, 
and other areas in 1961. Steps have been 
taken to broaden and add flexibility to our 
refugee feeding programs. 

8. An American Food-for-Peace Council, 
representing a broad cross-section of the 
public, has been organized to develop public 
understanding and support for the program. 

9. A US. Freedom From Hungar Founda- 
tion has been established to support the U.N. 
Food and Agriculture Organization’s 5-year 
campaign against hunger. Former President 
Truman was named by the President as 
honorary chairman. 

10. As delegate to the FAO meeting in 
Rome in April 1961, George McGovern sug- 
gested, with the President's approval, that 
the United States would contribute $40 mil- 
lion in surplus commodities toward an over- 
all U.N. food bank of $100 million in food 
and cash. That proposal has since been 
approved by the FAO Conference and the 
United Nations and is being implemented 
within the U.N. system. 

11. An interagency committee has been 
established to evaluate new food processes 
that will increase the effective use of our 
foodstuffs abroad. 

12. The Food for Peace Director has pro- 
posed that the Alliance for Progress can be 
assisted by a formula under which the 
United States would provide feed grains to 
Latin American poultry-raising cooperatives. 
Part of the poultry proceeds could be used 
to finance social and economic projects. This 
is another way in which cereal surpluses can 
be converted to high-protein foods. 

These are just a few of the positive ac- 
complishments of the food-for-peace pro- 
gram during the past 17 months. The pro- 
gram has proved to be the most ambitious 
and imaginative effort in world history to 
construct a bridge between the abundance 
of the United States and the undernourished 
half of the world that cries for food. 

It helps the United States find construc- 
tive outlets for our surplus food produc- 
tion; it reduces our storage costs; it stimu- 
lates our shipping industry and our ports; 
it bolsters farm income; it develops future 
dollar markets overseas; it raises purchas- 
ing power of other countries, and it strength- 
ens U.S. foreign policy objectives. 

On the other side, sharing our food abun- 
dance reduces human misery, sickness, and 
premature death. It gives men the strength 
to work, students the energy to study, and 
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brings nourishment and hope to millions. 
In supplementing the resources and the en- 
ergy of food-deficlent countries, the food- 
for-peace program has become a powerful 
ingredient in economic and social develop- 
ment throughout the world. 

I know that President Kennedy and the 
American people stand ready to share our 
resources, so that every child can have food 
in his stomach, strength in his arms, hope 
in his heart, and light in his eyes. 

For transforming this into deeds, we owe 
a debt of gratitude to the food-for-peace 
program, and to its imaginative Director, 
George McGovern. 

What does the future hold for food for 
peace? 

Today, U.S. food-for-peace-assisted school 
lunch programs are reaching 30 million chil- 
dren in 80 countries of the world. But 
there are 700 million children around the 
world who need such a program. Is food 
for peace equal to that challenge? Will the 
local governments do their part in establish- 
ing a school lunch for every needy child? 
I hope that some day in the not too dis- 
tant future we can answer in the affirmative 
both of those questions. 

The food-for-peace program faces other 
challenges. They are continuing challenges. 
They are immense challenges. 

The three basic challenges to our gen- 
eration—and perhaps to many generations 
to come—are represented by three tragic 
statistics of human need reported to me by 
the Library of Congress. 

First, 83 percent of the world’s people are 
underfed. 

Second, 70 percent of the world’s peo- 
ple are either sick or ill housed. 

Third, 62 percent of the world’s people are 
illiterate. 

Is it any wonder that this earth is torn 
by conflict and scarred by repeated vio- 
lence? 

These conditions of hunger, misery, and 
ignorance are more than aceful re- 
minders that mankind has lacked the wis- 
dom to put his technical know-how to work 
to banish poverty and misery. 

These conditions nourish the needs of 
discontent, revolution, and violence. 

These conditions are the allies of com- 
munism and other forms of totalitarian- 
ism. 

These conditions are the real and the 
basic enemies of freedom, of peace, of justice. 

We in the United States must learn to 
face these challenges squarely. We need to 
understand fully and deeply the meaning 
of the hunger, poverty, and ignorance which 
stalks two-thirds of the world. 

Our response to these conditions of misery 
must be more than a fleeting or momentary 
sense of compassion and sadness for the 
rest of the world. 

We must place our understanding of 
these conditions into the context of the 
present world struggle and our own strug- 
gle for the security and survival of free- 
dom. 

We must realize the practical and political 
effect of hunger, sickness, and ignorance. 

The hunger of any man weakens to some 
degree the chances of freedom for all men. 

The sickness or poverty of any human be- 
ing strengthens the forces of communism. 

The ignorance or illiteracy of any citizen 
of this world cuts into the prospects for 
peace and contributes to the ingredients for 
war. 

We in this Nation must realize that we are 
not threatened merely by the ambitious, ag- 
gressive personalities of particular leaders 
in specific nations. 

We must realize that the dangers we face 
are not limited to guns or bombs. 

We must realize that this struggle in 
which we are engaged is deeply meshed with 
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the struggle of all mankind to lift itself out 
of the chains of poverty and ignorance. 

Let me pause for a moment to comment on 
those who whine that this Nation is being 
led by a no-win policy. 

They wave the banner of victory. I am not 
critical of that. 

But they demand victory now. Or—in 
their most patient mood—they demand vic- 
tory by next Tuesday. 

I suggest that those who rave about a no- 
win policy are really guided by a know- 
nothing approach to today's international 
struggle. 

They would win now, or tomorrow or at 
the latest next Tuesday with guns and 
bombs. 

And, of course, they would win ultimately 
nothing but death and desolation and at 
best a reversal to the Dark Ages. 

More and more Americans, fortunately, are 
coming to realize that the security of the 
United States and of freedom is not linked 
merely to military strength. 

The people of this Nation realize that 
this struggle demands military strength, 
yes—but also economic and technical 

the use of them throughout 
the world. 

And there is yet another dimension to our 
strength which is unique, and which gives 
us a distinct and powerful advantage in the 
struggle with totalitarianism. 

This fourth strength is our agricultural 
abundance. 

No other nation in the world has the 
strength and the power of an agricultural 
abundance to the degree we enjoy, and al- 
most all nations are gripped by tight food 
shortages and agricultural failures. I need 
not remind you that the Soviet Union, most 
of its satellites and Red China are hindered 
and checked in their aggressive aims by 
shortages of food. 

I can remember the days in the late 1940's 
when this Nation was confident, proud 
and even a bit smug—because we had a 
monopoly of atomic weapons. We lost that 
monopoly quickly, and with that loss a bit 
of our confidence too. 

Today, we have a comparable advantage— 
a superabundance of food and fiber. I 
would hope that more Americans will realize 
the power of this advantage, and will gain 
renewed confidence from it. 

Clearly, we must use our agricultural 
abundance to feed and to lift those mil- 
lions throughout the world who are chained 
to hunger and poverty. 

We have begun. 

Food for peace is no longer a dream. It 
is no longer a goal. It is no longer a slogan 
in American political campaigns. 

Food for peace is a practical, vital, effec- 
tive instrument of the foreign policy of the 
United States, and a compassionate arm of 
the people of the United States. 

Victory will be ours. We will win this 
struggle for freedom and progress—not to- 
day, not tomorrow, not next Tuesday. We 
will win it with an effort which will take 
many years and perhaps even several 
generations. 

The victory we seek is a victory over the 
basic conditions of misery which have 
chained men through all of recorded history. 

With a growing food-for-peace program— 
fully utilizing the agricultural abundance 
given to us by God and cultivated by the 
— of our people—we cannot and will not 
fail. 

Foop FOR PEACE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
JUNE 9, 1962 
PROGRAM 


Host: Hon. Elmer L. Andersen, Governor 
of Minnesota. 

Guest: Hon. George McGovern, Special As- 
sistant to the President and Director, Food 
for Peace, the White House. 
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Chairman: Mr. Paul S. Willis, chairman, 
American Food-for-Peace Council, and pres- 
ident, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc. 

Conference coordinators: Mr. Earl W. Mad- 
sen, president, Madsen’s Super Valu Stores; 
Mr. Burton M. Joseph, president, I. S. Joseph 
Co., Inc. 

8:15 a.m.: Registration; Coffman Memorial 
Union, 


Morning session, Mayo Memorial Audito- 
rium, University of Minnesota 


9:15 a.m.: Invocation, Rabbi Max Shapiro, 
Temple Israel; Flag slaute, Maj. James G. 
Sieben, Minnesota National Guard; Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, special recorded mes- 
sage to the Midwest Conference of the Amer- 
can Food-for-Peace Council; welcome, Hon. 
Arthur Naftalin, mayor of Minneapolis. 

9:45 a.m.: Address, Hon. George McGovern, 
“Agricultural Abundance: Instrument for 
Peace.” 

10:15 a.m.: Panel discussion, “Food for 
Peace as an Instrument of Foreign Aid”; 
moderator, Prof. Sherwood Berg, head, Agri- 
ultural Economics Department, University 
of Minnesota; panelists, Prof. Raymond 
Penn, Agricultural Economics Department, 
University of Wisconsin; Mr. Louis Brewster, 
manager, operations control, specialty prod- 
ucts division, General Mills, Inc.; Mr. Her- 
schel D. Newsom, master, the National 
Grange; Mr. Aled P. Davies, vice president, 
American Meat Institute; Hon. JOSEPH E. 
Karrs, U.S. House of Representatives; Hon. 
CLARK MacGREGOR, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

11:15 a.m.: Group discussion period, mod- 
erator and panelists. 

12:15 p.m.: Adjournment of morning ses- 


sion. 
12:30-2:00 p.m.: Luncheon, Coffman Me- 
morial Union, main ballroom. 


LUNCHEON PROGRAM 


Chairman: Mr. Paul S. Willis, chairman, 
American Food for Peace Council. 

Invocation: Rev. Martin Schirber, O.S.B., 
St. Johns University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Introductory remarks: Hon. George Mc- 
Govern. 

Address: Hon. Fowler Hamilton, Adminis- 
trator, Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 


Afternoon session, Mayo Memorial 
Auditorium 


2 pm.: Mr. James G. Patton, president, 
American Freedom from Hunger Foundation 
“Food for Peace and the Freedom from Hun- 
ger Campaign.” 

2:30 pm.: Panel discussion, Voluntary 
Agencies and Food for Peace—A Partnership 
for Global Food Assistance,” moderator, Rev. 
Clyde N. Rogers, Town and County Depart- 
ment, the Ohio Council of Churches; panel- 
ists, Mr. Frank L. Goffio, deputy director, 
CARE, me.; Rev. Reuben Youngdahl, Mt. 
Olivet Lutheran Church; Dr. Reginald Helf- 
ferich, vice chairman, Church World Service, 
and vice president, Meals for Millions; Rev. 
Joseph Gremillion, head, socioeconomic di- 
vision, Catholic Relief Services; Rabbi Hugo 
Gryn, executive assistant, American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee. 

3:30 pm.: Group discussion period. 

4:15 pm.: Motion picture, “A School 
Lunch Program in Peru,” by NBC. 

5 pm.: Adjournment of afternoon ses- 
sion, 

5:15-6:15 p.m.: Leadership meeting for 
State coordinators, board room, third floor, 
Coffman Memorial Union. 

7 p. m.: Banquet, Coffman Memorial Union, 
main ballroom. 

BANQUET PROGRAM 


Chairman: Hon. George McGovern. 

Invocation: Rev. Robert L. Anderson, St. 
Anthony Park Lutheran Church. 

Address: Gov. Elmer L. Andersen. 

Address: Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
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“American agricultural abundance offers a 
great opportunity for the United States to 
promote the interests of peace in a signifi- 
cant way and to play an important role in 
helping to provide a more adequate diet for 
peoples all around the world. We must make 
the most vigorous and constructive use pos- 
sible of this opportunity. We must narrow 
the gap between abundance here at home 
and near starvation abroad. 

“JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
“President of the United States.” 

“Midwest America is the heartland, not 
only of our Nation, but of the world. As 
such, it must be the vital center of the hu- 
manitarian program to move surplus stocks 
from storage bins and shelves, to the needy 
peoples of the world. We midwesterners are 
proud to take the lead in this program—not 
alone because of its implications for peace, 
but because of the primary obligation we 
deem a privilege: to feed the hungry, to 
clothe the naked. 

“ELMER L. ANDERSEN, 
“Governor of Minnesota.” 


American Food for Peace Council, midwest 


region 
States: Coordinators 
A Richard Waxenberg 
— SR epee re Jacob E. Kiefer 
C AAA inci eam L. B. Liddy 
Kentucky Mancil Vinson 
Michigan Sanford A. Brown 
Minnesota Earl W. Madsen 
„„ „„ r Don Thomason 
C James A. Lantz 
Wisconsin Robert Clodius 


Mr. Paul S. Willis, chairman, American 
Food for Peace Council, Washington, D.C. 


MINNESOTA ASSEMBLY ON ARMS 
CONTROL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Disarmament I have frequently placed 
in the Recorp documentary material 
relating to our disarmament policy, the 
conduct of international negotiations, 
and the like. I do this not only to keep 
the record straight, but also to inform 
the American public. Without an in- 
formed and articulate public opinion, 
without a large number of thinking 
Americans able to discuss disarmament 
on its merits and not on the basis of 
clichés or stereotypes, the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency could 
find itself working in a vacuum. 

Happily no such vacuum exists. Al- 
though few Americans believe that a 
workable disarmament agreement is im- 
minent or feasible, very many of our 
people believe that disarmament is one 
of the essential goals of our foreign pol- 
icy. It is no longer true, if it ever was, 
that a person expressing interest in dis- 
armament is a pacifist or a “bleeding 
heart.“ The American people, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have a far better idea of the re- 
quirements of national security than they 
are sometimes given credit for. 

As proof that Americans can discuss 
disarmament and arms control in both 
constructive and levelheaded terms, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the text of 
conclusions reached at a recent gather- 
ing of the Minnesota Assembly on Arms 
Control, March 28-31. This conference 
took place shortly before the latest U.S. 
disarmament proposals were unveiled at 
Geneva on April 18. It is interesting 
for this reason to note the extent to 
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which interested citizens—representa- 
tives of business, labor, farm groups, the 
professions, Government, and the aca- 
demic community—anticipated the con- 
clusions independently reached by agen- 
cies of the U.S. Government. 

The Minnesota assembly demonstrat- 
ed what one Government participant 
called “a fine mixture of realism and a 
desire to progress steadily toward needed 
goals.“ Mr. President, I venture to say 
that this is the only attitude with which 
the subject of disarmament can usefully 
be approached. I know it is the attitude 
displayed by other similar discussions 
around the United States. The Min- 
nesota Assembly on Arms Control was 
not an isolated phenomenon. It has had 
its counterparts in many different locali- 
ties, in many widely separated commu- 
nities. All such activities contribute 
their share toward the evolution of a 
U.S. posture on disarmament and arms 
control. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Arms CONTROL—IĪSSUES FoR THE PUBLIC 


(Final report of the Minnesota Assembly on 
Arms Control) 


At the close of their discussions the par- 
ticipants in the assembly reviewed as a group 
the following statement. Although there 
was general agreement on the final report, it 
is not the practice of the American assembly 
or the University of Minnesota for par- 
ticipants to affix their signatures, and it 
should not be assumed that every par- 
ticipant necessarily subscribes to every rec- 
ommendation included in the statement. 

The American assembly is a program of 
conferences which bring together business, 
labor, farm groups, the professions, polit- 
ical parties, government, and the academic 
community. These meetings develop recom- 
mendations on issues of national concern. 
The American assembly is a nonpartisan 
public service designed to throw light on 
problems confronting citizens of the United 
States. 

The assembly was established in 1950 by 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, as president of 
Columbia University. 


I, APPROACHES 


1. Universal disarmament: It should be 
our stated goal to achieve general and com- 
plete disarmament as soon as this becomes 
consistent with national security. At pres- 
ent conceptions of national interest and at- 
tachments to disparate national institutions 
and value systems severely limit the growth 
of international community, so that states 
will not consistently rely upon pacific meth- 
ods of settling international disputes. In 
the absence of acceptable alternatives to war 
for the settlement of such disputes, general 
and complete disarmament would be pre- 
mature, whether by unilateral or multi- 
lateral action. It would not assure peace- 
ful solution of international issues, and 
might encourage intensification of the Com- 
munist tactics of infiltration and guerrilla 
warfare. 

2. Control of armament: Our immediate 
objective should be the control of arms in 
ways which will be discussed hereafter, in 
order to minimize danger of resort to war 
and to encourage growth of institutions of 
pacific settlement. This is an interest which 
must be considered paramount to economic 
considerations. To these ends we should con- 
tinue to negotiate and to examine every area 
of possible agreement. 

3. Alternatives to force: The United States 
should continue to use or try to develop such 
alternative means of settlement as quiet 
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diplomacy, conference diplomacy, the pro- 
cedures of the United Nations, international 
arbitration and adjudication, international 
police, regional security arrangements. It 
should seek to develop new areas of common 
action in education and cultural relations, 
communications, economic relations, scien- 
tific exploration of outer space, and social 
welfare. Such efforts may contribute to mu- 
tual trust among nations and to the growth 
of international community and conse- 
quently diminish the inclination to settle 
disputes by force. 


Il, UNILATERAL ACTION 


4. Deterrence: We have no choice at pres- 
ent but to try to provide deterrents which 
will convince leaders of Communist states 
that it would not be worth the cost either 
to attempt a nuclear attack against the 
United States or aggression against other 
areas regarded by us as important to Amer- 
ican security. This means we are compelled 
to maintain appropriate strategic forces, nu- 
clear and conventional, for retaliation against 
either type of attack. Hardening of these 
systems against destructive attack is neces- 
sary to assure the ability to retaliate. Any 
measures which increase the credibility of 
our intention to retaliate under such circum- 
stances will help to make deterrence effective. 
We are under no illusion that such a system 
of deterrence assures security, or that it can 
be wholly stabilized, but the effort to stabi- 
lize it may create a situation which will en- 
courage realistic investigation and negotia- 
tion. 

5. Survival: In a period of stabilized deter- 
rence through unilateral action there will be 
more identity of ends pursued by the Soviet 
Union and the United States than of means; 
thus stabilization may be attempted by one 
through secrecy concerning forces, by the 
other through overt hardening of them. In 
this uncertain context there may be substan- 
tial risk in not taking measures to assure 
maximum survival of our people in the event 
of nuclesr attack, but also some risk that 
such measures would be regarded as evi- 
dence of aggressive intent. The essentially 
defensive program of fallout shelters should 
in any case be continued. Planning for a 
system of deep blast shelters ought to go for- 
ward, but construction should be deferred 
until Soviet attitudes with respect to sta- 
bilization of deterrence can be more fully 
examined. Standby machinery of govern- 
ment, capable of functioning after a nuclear 
attack, should continue to be developed 
throughout the country. 

6. Planning and administration: The Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency is in a 
good position in terms of permanency, inde- 
pendence, and definition of mission to make 
a creative approach to arms control and dis- 
armament. It may face difficulties in terms 
of coordination with many interested de- 
partments and agencies, access to necessary 
materials, and budgetary limitations. These 
need not be serious if the President and the 
Congress give it the support it should have. 
To achieve maximum effectiveness it must 
have the resources for a substantial program 
of research, and the opportunity to present 
its data and conclusions to policy agencies. 

The research program should not be limited 
to the technical problems of control or dis- 
armament presented by different weapons 
systems. It should include such problems 
as Soviet attitudes toward arms control, so- 
cial and political implications of inspection, 
methods of verification without direct in- 
spection, the possibility of limited sanctions 
for the observance of control systems, the 
rechanneling of resources from arms produc- 
tion to economic aid and development pro- 
grams, technological unemployment result- 
ing from arms reduction, methods of pacific 
settlement of international disputes, inter- 
national police, regional organizations. The 
Agency should encourage universities and 
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other organizations to participate in appro- 
priate research and training programs and 
should cooperate with them and with volun- 
tary associations and educational leaders in 
developing wide study and discussion of these 
problems, It is important that the Agency 
be given sufficient budget to support such 
research and educational activity and to 
train personnel competent to direct it. 

7. Problems of domestic adjustment: 
Either regulation of armament or disarma- 
ment poses serious problems of domestic 
adjustment. They might require acceptance 
of an international regulatory agency with 
powers of inspection and verification which 
some would regard as interferences with na- 
tional freedom of action. Disarmament 
would require a transfer of industrial ca- 
pacity from military to civilian production. 
In terms of impact upon the total economy 
this appears to be a manageable problem. 
In certain areas which are disproportionately 
committed to defense production the im- 
pact can be severe, so that careful reallo- 
cation of remaining defense contracts is 
necessary to avoid local dislocations of in- 
dustry resulting from cuts in military pro- 
duction. The adjustments needed in both 
attitudes and economy deserve much more 
systematic study than they have yet re- 
ceived. Accurate information about the 
economic impact of proposed measures 
should be made available to labor, industry 
and the public generally. 


Itt, BILATERAL ACTION 


8. Negotiable areas of armament regula- 
tion: Only continuous research and nego- 
tiation can make clear whether there are sub- 
stantial areas of arms control or disarmament 
with respect to which the Soviet Union and 
the United States can agree. We venture the 
following tentative conclusions: 

(a) Nuclear test bans: Resumption of Rus- 
sian nuclear testing has not only impaired 
confidence in the Soviets’ willingness to ob- 
serve a prohibition, but has also left us in 
doubt concerning the present balance of nu- 
clear technology. Even if we already possess 
nuclear capacity sufficient for deterrence, an 
incompletely observed test ban would put us 
at a disadvantage in terms of new scientific 
advances, We support the present U.S. posi- 
tion to seek an agreement for an adequately 
policed test ban and to postpone resumption 
of testing while a reasonable prospect of such 
an agreement exists. 

(b) Measures against surprise attack and 
accident: A stabilized system of nuclear de- 
terrence presupposes timely detection of ag- 
gression and nearly automatic retaliation, so 
that effective measures against surprise at- 
tack and accidental war become essential. A 
basic step is adequate protection of launch- 
ing bases of the retaliatory force from de- 
struction by a first strike. Other possibili- 
ties which ought to be explored with the 
Russians in order to determine whether there 
is common ground, are some form of open 
skies for surveillance, perhaps by joint use 
of a reconnaissance satellite system, zonal 
inspection on the ground, disengagement 
proposals, admission of foreign observers to 
missile detection bases, or even to hardened 
retaliatory launching bases, direct communi- 
cations to minimize the chance of mis- 
understanding in the event of accident. 
Something might be learned about methods 
of inspection and verification by experiment- 
ing with control systems in areas where there 
is not yet a direct nuclear confrontation as 
in Antarctica, or outer space. Joint conduct 
of scientific projects in the exploration of 
outer space might help to develop mutual 
confidence, 

(c) Limitation of materials and produc- 
tion; Because of difficulties in inspection and 
verification of nuclear production and exist- 
ing stockpiles, it may be more hopeful to 
attempt limitation of vehicles, although it is 
not clear that those to be used for sclen- 
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tific purposes can be separated from those 
intended to carry warheads. Some reduction 
of military manpower and armament in all 
categories may be possible. When the point 
is reached at which such reduction would 
affect forces in direct confrontation, this 
method would present problems of equating 
armament in different categories, to which no 
simple answer can be given. All these possi- 
bilities require more research and discussion 
than they have yet received. National secu- 
rity requirements for arms control are not 
alike for all systems of weapons, so that we 
are not entitled to conclude that obstacles 
to the regulation of one type will bar all 
progress. 
IV, MULTILATERAL ACTION 

9. Participants in arms control and dis- 
armament agreements: An agreement be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States for some initial reduction of forces 
and weapons, or for control of certain cate- 
gories of weapons, might be feasible without 
the inclusion of Communist China. For 
several years this would be true of the con- 
trol of strategic nuclear weapons, or of activ- 
ities in outer space. Ultimately participa- 
tion by the Communist Chinese will become 
essential to effective control or disarmament. 
This may mean that the United States will 
find it n to recognize the Peoples 
Republic of China, although in doing so the 
independence of Taiwan must be assured. 
Control of armament or disarmament could 
not proceed far without affecting the mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

10. North Atlantic Treaty Organization: 
In order to reduce the danger of nuclear war 
it may prove necessary to build up conven- 
tional forces of the NATO countries in 
Western Europe. This should be done by 
increasing contributions of European states 
more nearly in proportion to their capabili- 
ties. Although these forces would be 
trained in the use of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons, the United States should continue its 
present control of the nuclear warheads. It 
should not encourage the development of 
an independent nuclear capability in these 
countries. 

11. Asia: In the absence of effective meas- 
ures of arms control or disarmament in 
southeast Asia, areas of the Western Pacific 
and other areas where there is military con- 
frontation with communism, we should 
pursue a policy of developing conventional 
and guerrilla forces to meet Communist ag- 
gression. 

12. United Nations: It is desirable for the 
United States to support every practical pro- 
posal to substitute effective United Nations 
arms control and disarmament for other 
multilateral agreements. 


PROGRAM, THE MINNESOTA ASSEMBLY ON ARMS 
CONTROL 

Wednesday, March 28 

5:30: Check-in of participants. 
$ Charles Room 
7:30: Opening plenary session... Charles 
Room 
Welcome and introduction, W. C. Rogers, 

Clifford Nelson. 

An introduction to arms control, Betty 


Goetz. 
Thursday, March 29 
8:00: Breakfast Charles Room 
9:00: Group discussions.. Charles Room, 
Albert Room 
12:00: Luncheon Boreas Room 
1:30: Group discussions... Charles Room 
4:30: Adjourn for the day. 
6:80: Dime x Boreas Room 
7:30: Plenary session; panel 
discussion Charles Room 


Betty Goetz, Donald 8. Bussey, Donald 
Michaels, J. I. Coffey, Barbara Stuhler, 
Chairman. 
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Friday, March 30 
8:00: Breakfast Boreas Room 
9:00: Group discussion Charles Room, 
Albert Room 
12:00: Luncheon Boreas Room 
1:00: Group discussion Charles room, 
Albert Room 
3:30: Recreation period. 
6:30; Dinner Charles Room 
Saturday, March 31 

7:30: Breakfast Boreas Room 


9:00: Final plenary session- Charles Room 
11:30: Adjournment. 
12:00: Luncheon--.--------- 


FACULTY 


Fred E. Berger, director, Center of Con- 
tinuation Study, University of Minnesota. 

Lt. Col. Donald S, Bussey, U.S. Army War 
College, Carlisle, Pa. 

J. I, Coffey, Institute for Defense Analyses, 
Washington, D.C. 

Betty Goetz, Special Assistant to the Di- 
US. Arms Control Disarmament 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Donald Michaels, Director, Planning and 
Programs, Peace Research Institute, Wash- 

„D.C. 

Clifford Nelson, vice president, American 
Assembly, Columbia University, New York, 
N. V. 

William C. Rogers, professor and director, 
World Affairs Center and State Organization 
Service, University of Minnesota. 

Richard Simons, associate professor, Gen- 
eral Extension Division, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Barbara J. Stuhler, associate professor and 
assistant director, World Affairs Center, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


AGENDA 
First session, Thursday morning, March 29 


1. Should the United States try to achieve 
general and complete disarmament? If so, 
on what basis? Unilaterally? By negotia- 
tion? With what safeguards or security ma- 
chinery? 

2. If not, what alternative goals can the 
United States develop and espouse? 

3. How do these goals relate to U.S. and 
allied security, international peace and sta- 
bility, minimizing the effect of war if it 
should come, U.S. prestige and influence 
abroad, and U.S. domestic welfare? 


Second session, Thursday afternoon, 
March 29 


1. What ave the problems and prospects of 
strengthening the security of the United 
States by finding common ground with Rus- 
sia on cessation of nuclear tests, measures 

surprise attack, measures to reduce 
likelihood of accidental war, controls on use 
of outer space, limitations on further pro- 
duction of missiles, of nuclear materials, 
other measu es to stop spread of nuclear 
weapons to other nations? 

2. Which of these controls might be sought 
as immediate measures even if no other 
disarmament should take place? 

8. Which of these might be sought as a 
next stage in comprehensive disarmament? 

4. What principles should ar- 
rangements for inspection and control of 
disarmament agreements? 

5. Are sanctions for violations of arms 
control agreements possible? 

6. Must China be included in control 
agreements? Other powers? 

Third session, Friday morning, March 30 

1. Is the policy of deterrence an adequate 
safeguard against war? What unilateral 
policies by the United States would help 
stabilize the deterrent? Steps to assure 
the certainty of retaliation? Steps to in- 
crease the probability of survival? Standby 
government and legislation?: 

2. Should the United States seek to build 
up conventional power in NATO, build up 
conventional power elsewhere, give nuclear 


Boreas Room 
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weapons to NATO, including the West Ger- 
man Army, help France develop a nuclear 
arms capability? 

Fourth session, Friday afternoon, March 30 

1. Does the creation of the new Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency meet the 
need to assign responsibility within the 
executive branch for arms control policy? 

2. How could planning and decision- 
making be improved? What increases or 
changes are called for in personnel, budget 

? 

3. What should be priority :reas for 
planning and research? Methods of detec- 
tion? Methods of administration and or- 
ganization for an effective control system? 
Improvements in international police to 
maintain peace as levels of disarmament 
advance? Advocating U.S. policy on dis- 
armament? Economic planning for the 
contingencies of arms control? 

4. What policies can be adopted to pre- 
pare for possible controls in the future? Re- 
examination of security and classification 
policies? Keeping records to make later con- 
trols possible? 

5. What policies can be adopted to prepare 
for the possible economic effects of disarma- 
ment? What is the nature of this effect 
likely to be? What Government policies may 
be required? What needs to be done by labor 
and industry to anticipate the economic ef- 
fects of disarmament? 


PARTICIPANTS 


Adams, Frank E., veterans service officer 
(Hennepin County) and member of the Min- 
neapolis School Board, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Anderson, Mrs, O. H., president, League of 
Women Voters of Minnesota, Mahtomedi, 
Minn. 

Bassett, Wayne R., Nobles County librarian 
and member, Minnesota State Legislature, 
Worthington, Minn. 

Beebe, Rev. Lawrence E., First Unitarian 
Society of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Boe, Yvette, graduate assistant in political 
science, Ford Hall, University of Minnesota. 

Canning, W. Myles, Northwest Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Chipman, William, director, Department of 
Civil Defense of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Deutsch, Harold C., chairman, Department 
of History, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Dupre, J. Huntley, professor of history, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Edie, John, history teacher, Blake School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fiola, Mrs. Nell, housewife, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Flanigan, William H., instructor, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Min- 
nerota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fugina, Peter X., member, Minnesota State 
Legislature, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Godwin, Paul, graduate student, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hage, George S., professor, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Mrs. 
Crookston, Minn. 
Leach, John V., professor of religion, Da- 
kota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Lowe, Mrs. Justus F., church leader, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Lund, Mrs. Russell T., Republican na- 
tional committeewoman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Luther, Mrs. Sally, member, Minnesota 
State Legislature, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Motter, Rev. Alton M., Minnesota Council 
of Churches, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Okie, Richardson B., author and civic 
leader, St. Paul, Minn. 

Otterness, Mrs. William, Women's Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Palmer, Miss Mary J., American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Minneapolis, 


Walter E., civic leader, 
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Pickrel, Luther, extension economist in 
public affairs, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Pilch, Mrs. Mary M., Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Pilgrim, Rev. Norman W., Methodist pas- 
tor, South Dakota Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church, Colman, S. Dak. 

Platt, Martha R., member, United World 
Federalists, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Platt, Kenneth, high school senior, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Robinson, Morris C., Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Schon, Hubert A., director, Department of 
= Defense of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 

n. 

Simon, Sheldon, graduate assistant in 
political science, University of Minnesota. 

Smith, Robert W., associate editor of the 
editorial pages, Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, Wayzata, Minn. 

Spaulding, Marjorie, foreign relations 
committee, AAUW; and World Affairs Coun- 
cil of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wolfsberg, Vernie H., Minnesota division, 
AAUN, St. Paul, Minn. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RANDOLPH obtained the floor. 

Mr. COTTON rose. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
should like to accommodate my colleague 
in some manner. I always wish to do 
so. I am prepared to wait until he has 
spoken. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I thank 
my good friend from West Virginia for 
his courtesy. I am very happy to have 
him proceed. However, I was seeking 
recognition in connection with the de- 
bate on the bill before the Senate. A 
number of Senators have been waiting 
to discuss this important legislative pro- 
posal; and I hope we may have some 
slight attention from the Chair. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. If my colleague will 
remain in the Chamber, I shall be glad 
to yield the floor, because I do not wish 
to break the continuity of the considera- 
tion of the pending bill. However, I 
have heard other Senators speaking on 
subjects not pertinent to the pending 
measure, and I desired to speak on an 
important matter. Nevertheless, I shall 
be glad to yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator; 
but he is not breaking the continuity. It 
has been broken for a long time, by a 
number of Senators. I am very happy to 
have the Senator proceed. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
IS STIFLED; APPROPRIATIONS TO 
MATCH AUTHORIZATIONS URGED; 
SBA LENDING NEEDED TO HELP 
STRENGTHEN ECONOMY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senate soon will act on S. 2970 as re- 
ported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. This measure, to amend 
the Small Business Act, has been re- 
ported with substantial amendments, 
according to the report filed for the 
committee by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], 

I will support the committee amend- 
ments which would increase the overall 
authorization for the Small Business 
Administration’s revolving fund by $250 
million, making the new total $1,450 mil- 
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lion; eliminate the separate restrictions 
in the act on commitments under the 
regular business loan program and the 
disaster loan program; and place the 
two funds in a single pool, available for 
either of the two programs; increase the 
amount of authorization for these two 
pooled programs by $234 million to a 
total of $1,109 million; and increase the 
separate authorization for programs 
under the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 by $16 million to a figure of 
$341 million. 

Believing that the Small Business Act 
and the Small Business Investment Act 
are significant and vital elements of our 
country’s statutes for economic stimu- 
lation, it will be a privilege for me to sup- 
port amendments to increase funding 
authorizations. 

But in the light of conditions which 
have been prevailing during the past 242 
months, and unless there is a dedicated 
effort to improve the situation in the fu- 
ture, whatever the Senate does about S. 
2970 may prove to be a hollow gesture. 
Authorizations unsupported by appro- 
priations are not of real value to pro- 
gram administration. This is a condi- 
tion about which I am much concerned. 
In a letter to the President of the United 
States on June 6, 1962, I wrote: 

It was most disturbing to learn that, be- 
cause of insufficient appropriations, SBA was 
required last December to take administra- 
tive action to reduce to $200,000 the amount 
for which it could permit any single ap- 
plicant to apply for a loan. There are many 
qualified small businesses that require more 
than this administratively imposed ceiling 
which is so substantially below the $350,000 
limit provided in the Small Business Act. 
The Bureau of the Budget eventually cleared 
a supplementary appropriations request of 
only $90 million which, within itself, was 
not sufficient to enable SBA to meet credit 
demands. 

I feel sure, Mr. President, that you de- 
plore, as I do, the fact that because of con- 
troversy between the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, not even the $90 million request 
of the Tudget Bureau has been made avail- 
able. Thus, since March of this year, SBA 
has been without funds for lending pur- 
poses, except for the relatively small 
amounts made available from loan collec- 
tions accruing to the revolving fund. 


This is, indeed, a tragic set of circum- 
stances. At a time when responsible 
efforts should be made, and are being 
made, to stimulate the economy and ad- 
vance the pace of economic growth, one 
of the agencies of Government most 
willing and best able to be of assist- 
ance—the Small Business Administra- 
tion—is being retarded in its efforts in- 
stead of being encouraged. 

The enforced hiatus on SBA lending 
certainly is not providing any stimulus 
for forward movement of the economy. 
It could have been avoided had adequate 
funds been approved for the 1962 fiscal 
year. I regret that it has not since been 
corrected by agreement on a supple- 
mental appropriations measure. 

As set forth in my communication to 
the President, I believe that by com- 
parison with the salutary effects, the 
additional $100 million which should 
have been provided for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration this fiscal year 
would have been a relatively insignifi- 
cant amount. It would have afforded 
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very real help for many small firms. 
Moreover, the funds would have been 
repaid to the Government—and with 
interest. 

In concluding the letter to the Presi- 
dent, I wrote: 

I intend to urge in the Senate without 
delay that there be a cognizance of these 
conditions, both in the legislative and execu- 
tive branches. When such a vital element 
of our Government’s economy stimulating 
agencies as the Small Business Administra- 
tion is virtually forced by fiscal starvation to 
ride at anchor we are permitting both the 
agency and the economy to rust and erode. 
I am disturbed by this condition and urge 
that it be corrected. This is a petition both 
to my colleagues of the Congress and to you 
as the Chief Executive. 

Mr. President, I urge that you direct the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration to rescind the $200,000 administra- 
tive limitation on loans as of the beginning 
of fiscal 1963. And I express the belief that 
it would be helpful, too, if the Budget Bureau 
would be directed to adopt a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the needs of the SBA. 
It is my judgment that the end product of 
such actions would be improvement in the 
ability of the Small Business Administration 
to assist the small business segment of the 
economy and thus enhance stimulation of 
the country's total economic growth. 


Mr. President, the 100 largest manu- 
facturing corporations in the United 
States last year had combined total 
assets of almost $126 billion and pro- 
vided employment for over 5 million per- 
sons. The prosperity of the “glamorous 
100” is vitally important to the Nation. 
But we must likewise be cognizant of 
the fact that Big Business is only a part 
of the Nation’s economy which alto- 
gether employs more than 70 million 
persons in nearly 5 million enterprises. 

So, it is important that we keep in 
mind the knowledge that there are as 
many enterprises in this country as there 
are citizens in the employ of the 100 
largest manufacturing corporations. 
And we must not forget that most of the 
5 million enterprises which provide jobs 
for over 70 million persons are in the 
smaller business category. In fact, the 
number of small businesses in the coun- 
try within the definition used by the 
Small Business Administration is more 
than 95 percent of all businesses in the 
United States—or more than 434 million 
of them. 

It is said that there are more owners— 
more stockholders—of the largest manu- 
facturers than there are persons em- 
ployed by those same corporations. This 
is significant and it bears relationship to 
the fact that the average investment per 
worker is very high among most of the 
largest firms. 

Just as we must take action to sus- 
tain the small family-size farms in 
America, so we must likewise concen- 
trate substantial effort on creating more 
economic strength and growth and more 
job opportunities among the smaller 
businesses and service instrumentalities 
of the country. The development of job 
opportunities is generally at a higher 
rate among the smaller businesses than 
seems to be the case with respect to the 
highly automated larger enterprises. 

We must encourage business and in- 
dustrial growth on a broader base, and 
certainly more at the level of activity 
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which the statutes intend that the Small 
Business Administration shall serve. 

Mr. President, I have not risen in this 
forum in any spirit of narrow, carping 
criticism. I have stated very forth- 
rightly and, I trust, constructively, the 
facts as they relate to the failure of, yes, 
the Congress and, yes, the executive 
establishment to meet this problem. In 
West Virginia, loans have been approved 
which, if they were consummated, would 
result in men and women being em- 
ployed. However, no money has been 
forthcoming from the Small Business 
Administration on those loans because 
the Agency is lacking in funds. Credit 
has been made available by the local 
banking institutions, representing a par- 
ticipation in the amount of approxi- 
mately 25 cents on every dollar. Yes, 
the local banks’ participating shares 
have been subscribed by the local lending 
institutions. The Small Business Admin- 
istration has approved the Federal loans, 
but, I repeat, no money has been made 
available through the Federal Govern- 
ment. As a result, 20 men or 50 men or 
& hundred men, who would be gainfully 
employed if the loans were consum- 
mated, are without work. This is a 
serious situation. 

I am not pointing a finger directly at 
any person or any agency or any com- 
mittee. However, the administration, 
the Congress and its committees should 
be more affirmative and more positive, 
and must make an all out frontal effort 
in the area concerning which I have ad- 
dressed these remarks. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

5550 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL COMMU- 
NICATIONS ACT SECTION 315 (a)— 
EQUAL TIME PROVISION 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 

Senator from Rhode Island yield for a 

question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam thoroughly in sup- 
port of the pending bill, and I intend to 
vote for it. I should like to raise one 
question, however, if my friend the 
Senator from Rhode Island will be good 
enough to answer it. 

There is a bill pending in his com- 
mittee which would either suspend or 
permanently remove the requirements of 
section 315 of legislation dealing with 
equal time in political campaigns. As a 
candidate for reelection this year, I am 
deeply interested in that proposed legis- 
lation. It has been my view that there 
was an equal reason for suspending sec- 
tion 315 in congressional and senatorial 
elections as there was in connection with 
the presidential election of 1960. If it 
made sense to suspend the requirement 
in the presidential election, it seems to 
me it makes equal sense to suspend it in 
connection with senatorial and congres- 
sional elections. My question is: Does 
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the Senator intend to press this bill, is 
there a chance that he will soon hold 
hearings on it, and what are his views 
as to the desirability of the proposed 
legislation insofar as the campaign of 
1982 is concerned? 

Mr. PAS TORE. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I should like to see that kind of 
legislation enacted before the elections 
take place this year. I hope there will 
be a majority in the Senate and in the 
House who will be of the same mind. 
However, there are pending before our 
committee four bills which touch upon 
the same point. 

The Senator will recall that it was 
upon the initiative of the Commerce 
Committee that we were able to suspend 
the equal time provision insofar as it 
applied to the offices of President and 
Vice President in 1960. That led to the 
famous debates as to the election of 
1960. They turned out to be so very 
successful that the Senator from Rhode 
Island introduced a bill permitting the 
exemption to be applied to the offices of 
Senator and Member of the House of 
Representatives and Governor of a State. 
Four such bills are pending. One has 
to do with the Presidency and the Vice 
Presidency; another has to do with the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency and 
Senators and Representatives and Gov- 
ernors, which I introduced; then there is 
another bill which I believe was intro- 
duced by the Senator from New York; 
and there is also a fourth bill. We have 
assigned this subject for hearings to be- 
gin on July 10. 

Mr, CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island for his answer. 

I observe my colleague, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], in the 
Chamber. Ever since he became a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, we have conducted a 
series of biweekly reports to the people 
for the benefit of our constituents in 
Pennsylvania. On occasion, we have ex- 
pressed differing points of view. We try 
to make the programs lively. We have 
had guests. We believe, perhaps ego- 
tistically, that that program was a real 
public service to the people. 

Mr. SCOTT. It was the longest non- 
sustaining program on the air. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. At one time we broadcast 
over 39 radio and 15 television stations 
which carried the program in Pennsyl- 
vania each week. Today only 9 radio 
stations and 3 television stations carry 
the program. We are no longer able to 
produce a joint program, simply because 
I am a candidate for reelection, and the 
radio and television stations tell us—and 
I have a sheaf of letters from them— 
that under the equal time provision of 
the law they cannot continue to broad- 
cast the program. This seems to me to 
be a great misfortune. My colleague, 
will be up for reelection in 1964, and I 
am certain he will feel as I do. 

I ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
if in some way the situation cannot be 
improved, so as to enable this kind of 
program to continue. 

Mr.PASTORE. There is nothing that 
can be done until the law is changed. 
That is one of the questions which per- 
plexes the Committee on Commerce. I 
am one who believes the law should be 
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relaxed. We must begin to consider the 
problem in the public interest. Most 
of the people in the industry are persons 
of integrity and maturity. They are 
interested in providing a public service. 
But so long as the equal time provision 
exists, it means that anyone who is a 
candidate or who announced he is to 
be a candidate for office would be en- 
titled to the same opportunity his op- 
ponent enjoys. This raises a problem 
for the broadcasters, who simply restrict 
the number of programs involving 
legally qualified candidates who seek 
an elective office. 

If it is desired to open up the opportu- 
nity for debates, as was done in the last 
campaign for President, it will be neces- 
sary to modify the law. It is my fervent 
hope that that may be done at this 
session. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to have my remarks apply renerally 
rather than with reference to Pennsyl- 
vania particularly, although I hasten to 
say that I agree exactly with what my 
senior colleague has said abou’; the necd 
for equal time to express views and 
about the utility of such programs. We 
would be lacking in a due cense of 
modesty if we were not able so to agree. 

Speaking now of the broad scope, as 
I was formerly a minority member cf 
the subcommittee under the chairman- 
ship of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
the Subcommittee on Freedom of 
Information—and I take some pride in 
the fact that I gave the subcommittee 
that high-sounding title—I sigred a re- 
port, together with the two majority 
members of the subcommittee, which 
report concluded that perhaps the equal 
time amendment could be changed as of 
next year instead of now. We recall 
the late revered Senator from Arizona, 
Mr. Ashurst, who is supposed to have 
said that consistency is, at best, a semi- 
precious stone, 

I have had—as I believe every Senator 
should have—an opportunity to have 
time for reflection. I have concluded 
that perhaps I was wrong in agreeing 
with the two majority members about 
the equal time provision, and I here 
make my pilgrimage, if not to Canossa, 
at least to the Senate, and say that, after 
careful consideration of all sides of the 
question, I am inclined to believe that 
it would be quite desirable to amend the 
act so as to apply it to congressional 
elections—that is, to the election of 
Members of the Senate and House—and 
to apply it, perhaps, to the gubernatorial 
races, 

I believe the right of the people to 
know is of sufficient importance to war- 
rant expediting the measure. After all, 
the position I took earlier was that per- 
haps the revision could wait until next 
year. But now I question my own earlier 
judgment. I think it would be better if 
there could be such legislation. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8031) to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
give the Federal Communications Com- 
mission certain regulatory authority over 
television receiving apparatus. 


June 14 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record certain addi- 
tional remarks, together with certain 
sections from the hearings on this sub- 
ject. I make this request because I am 
losing my voice, and I know that other 
Members of the Senate would not want 
that to happen to a compatriot. 

Mr.PASTORE. Inasmuch as the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is not a candi- 
date this year, I think he is entitled to 
his voice. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and excerpts from the hearings 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Scorr 


The all-channel TV bill was reported by 
our committee with such near unanimity 
that I thought at first I would have nothing 
to say about it. However, there are minority 
views, and I think I owe it to the legislative 
record to offer some comment on them, par- 
ticularly because the minority views came 
from this side of the aisle. 

The main argument of the minority views 
is that this bill, H.R. 8031, would intrude the 
Federal regulatory power into an area which 
it has not heretofore entered and would thus 
establish a bad precedent. 

I think I am as loath as the next man— 
certainly as loath as any of my colleagues 
on the Commerce Committee—to see any 
unnecessary extension of Federal regulatory 
power. On principle, I oppose placing Fed- 
eral regulation between the purchaser and 
the manufacturer, but I try most carefully 
to apply principle in proper cases. 

With the mass of legislative proposals 
clamoring for our attention, it is natural 
enough that each of us should try to dis- 
pose of them initially by measuring them 
against his basic philosophy. In doing that 
we look for ways in which the new proposals 
are similar to those we have dealt with in 
the past. That approach is a sound one, and 
it will guide us rightly so long as we re- 
member to look not only for the ways in 
which things are the same but the ways 
in which they are different. 

Senators who have signed the minority 
views ask, if we say today that people can 
buy only all-channel TV sets, “where will 
we draw the line tomorrow?” They ask, 
“Why not force automobile manufacturers 
to make only compact cars, because limou- 
sines take up too much room, or only con- 
vertibles because sunshine is good for 
people?” 

I submit that the minority views draw a 
parallel that ignores the way in which regu- 
lation of the interstate sale of TV sets dif- 
fers from Federal regulation of other in- 
terstate sales. That difference lies in the 
fact that the Federal Government, by neces- 
sity, regulates use within the United States 
of the electromagnetic spectrum. 

There is only one such spectrum. It ex- 
ists worldwide and possesses physical char- 
acteristics that command regulation and 
order, if we are to get any benefit from the 
spectrum at all. One use at a particular 
point on the globe excludes another, and 
for this reason the Federal Government, in 
order to serve the people, long ago took con- 
trol of the The Federal Com- 
munications Act itself dates from 1934, so 
there is no novelty in the thought that 
there must be regulation as to who uses a 
frequency, at what time and in what place. 

At a date which predates the service of 
many of us here, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission found it wise to work out 
a nationwide assignment of television fre- 
quencies. In the state of the telecasting 
art then existing, it seemed reasonable to 
assign VHF and UHF frequencies for ulti- 
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mate service to the public in the same area. 
As television grew, heavy public investments 
grew up around the television stations that 
began service. Most of these, for sound 
engin reasons, were in VHF frequen- 
cies, so the public investment in receiving 
equipment has been predominantly in sets 
that will receive only VHF frequencies. 

Now, however, the public need for more 
television broadcasting—to serve areas not 
now competitively served, or to serve the 
needs of educational telecasting—is demand- 
ing more and more television transmitters. 
They cannot be built unless there are fre- 
quencies on which they can operate. There 
are no longer enough frequencies in the VHF 
band. 

Unfortunately, there are only a minute 
percentage of receivers in the UHF band— 
and there is the rub. To give a licensee a 
UHF frequency today is much like giving a 
sandlot ball team everything to play with 
except a ball. There simply isn’t money 
enough in telecasting to permit a new li- 
censee to build his transmitting facilities 
and his studios, and then go out and offer, 
free of charge, to equip every TV receiver 
within his range with a UHF converter. The 
alternative, in the public interest, is to re- 
quire that future TV sets offered for sale be 
able to receive any transmission on an au- 
thorized frequency. 

The parallels to this action are not to be 
found in the example given in the minority 
views, but in such things as requiring that 
aircraft using the Nation’s airways be of an 
approved type and certified as to airworthi- 
ness, or that a household refrigerator 
shipped in interstate commerce be equipped 
with a device permitting it to be opened from 
the inside. Of a similar nature is a bill 
which has already passed the House and 
which would prohibit the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of hydraulic brake fiuid that 
fails to meet specifications of the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Aside from these examples, there are a 
host of laws In the field of food and drugs 
and many in the field of weights and meas- 
ures, By Federal law, it is even prohibited 
to ship false teeth in interstate commerce 
unless they have been prescribed by a dentist 
in the State to which they are shipped. 

I am not much impressed by the argu- 
ment that this legislation will require a 
high-priced addition to set components and 
will thus raise the cost to consumers by as 
much as $150 million per year at the present 
level of sales. You can go downtown in 
Washington right today and buy a 19-inch 
all-channel TV set for under $150. Once this 
legislation goes into effect, the difference in 
cost between VHF and all-channel sets will 
reach the vanishing point. Already, I have 
been told, the order has gone to the design 
staff of one manufacturer of electronic com- 
ponents to develop an all-channel tuner that 
will sell to the assembler at a cost not more 
than $2 higher than the VHF-only tuner 
now used. 

I cannot conclude without saying that I, 
too, feel a pang of regret that legislation of 
this sort is necessary. It would not be if 
mere mortals had the foreknowledge of gods. 
Had the FCC known in time of the dissimilar 
characteristics of UHF and VHF transmis- 
sions, we would have had a different alloca- 
tions plan. Had anybody known in time, 
we could have had a continuous band of 
VHF frequencies—or UHF frequencies—set 
aside for television’s use. But that is not 
the way the world works. Hindsight never 
anticipates, and we are left to make do with 
our human limitations. We are left to face 
the facts as they are—not as we would want 
them to be. 

Those facts tell us that the alternative to 
this legislation is to choke off—indefinitely 
into the future—the further expansion of 
nationwide competitive television, and to 
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stifle in its infancy the development and ma- 
turity of educational television. 

In this same Congress, just a few weeks 
ago, we approved a program of Federal 
matching grants to stimulate educational 
telecasting. What we are asked to do now is 
to give a further vigorous lift to the educa- 
tional TV potential allocated to the UHF 
band. Of 279 channels reserved for educa- 
tional TV, 187 are in the UHF band. Of 
these only 28, or less than 16 percent, have 
been granted construction permits. The lit- 
tle extra lift this legislation can give could 
mean more to putting educational TV sta- 
tions on the air than giving them exclusive 
rights to telecast college football—and I 
have heard that wistfully discussed by edu- 
cational broadcasters. 

May I say, in closing, that in my view, this 
legislation is definitely in the public interest. 
It will play its part, over the years ahead, 
in helping us to a better informed citizenry. 
It will give our Nation voters who have had 
the opportunity to see and hear all candi- 
dates, with none excluded because of un- 
availability of broadcast time. It will ex- 
pand opportunities for education and 
entertainment, and will create no precedent 
that has not already been carved out in the 
public interest. 

I, for one, shall vote for H.R. 8031, and I 
urge all Senators to do likewise. 

(The following excerpt from the table of 
assignments shows television channels as- 
signed to Pennsylvania.) 


Table of assignments 


Channel 

Pennsylvania: No. 

T 39, 67 
6. ⅛ R.. a a T DRE 10—, 25 — 
S V 51— 
S0 AAA 80 — 
ae RS O 43— 
Chambers burg 46 — 
— . E 31+ 
et A IE ISS FE Ss REE ST 57— 
Emporium T 42— 
ia 12, 35+, 141 — 66+ 
Harrisburg — 21+,27—,33+ 

ü ˙ oo oe es 63 
Johnstown 6, 19+, 56— 
Laneaster 2 8—, 554 


1 Reserved for educational TV. 
2 Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 34 deleted eff. Jan. 22, 
1962. 
Educational television channel reservations 
Channel 


Pennsylvania (5): No. 
BIG. 6 oo ⁰: „ 41 
Philaceiphis . —— 35 
Pittsburgh t. 2 4 13 
c EE SEG TS 16 
State College «402 69 
Educational stations on the air; does not 

include noncommercial educational stations 

operating on nonreserved channels, 
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Statements or communications from Penn- 
sylvania, as printed in the hearings on S. 
2109, were as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Mort Farr, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD oF NATIONAL APPLIANCE & RapIo-TV 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, IN SUPPORT OF BILL 
S. 2109, To ENABLE THE FCC To REQUIRE 
TV MANUFACTURERS To MAKE ALL-CHANNEL 
TELEVISION RECEIVERS 


My name is Mort Farr, an appliance and 
television retailer from Upper Darby, Pa. I 
have deen associated with the radio and 
television industry since 1920. I have been 
a pioneer in the amateur radio field, having 
been issued amateur call letters 3ME, and 
an operator's license signed by Mr. Hoover, 
then a Director of Department of Commerce 
in 1920. 

I appear here today as chairman of the 
board, and chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of NARDA. Through my association 
with this organization, as a director since 
1946, and as president in 1950-51 and chair- 
man of the board continuously since that 
time, I am in constant contact with retail- 
ers throughout the United States. We are 
here to lend support to the enactment of 
bill S. 2109 and its principles as proposed 
by Mr. Newton Minow. 

There are many reasons why our organiza- 
tion supports this bill. 

(1) A radio, if purchased in 1920 and still 
operative, would be capable of receiving all 
frequencies currently in use in the United 
States. Television is the only mass com- 
munication service whereby all frequencies 
assigned to that service cannot be received 
on all sets. An individual pays 90 percent 
of the cost of what would constitute a 
complete set, and that set is only capable 
of receiving one-seventh of all available 
channels. 

In color TV for example, the consumer is 
really paying 95 percent of this cost and for 
less than 5 percent additional, they could 
purchase a receiver which cannot become 
absolete. If it becomes mandatory to in- 
clude all-channel selectors in the manufac- 
ture of all television sets, it would there- 
fore encourage the building of more TV 
stations to better serve markets that have 
either no or too few broadcasting stations. 

(2) A much wider selection of programs 
would become available to the viewing pub- 
lic. This would create much keener com- 
petition between networks and stations 
which would tend to improve the quality 
of the programs. It would also bring net- 
work programing to areas not being cur- 
rently serviced. 

(3) The greatest single factor in all- 
channel television would be in the field of 
educational TV. This could probably be the 
greatest single force in furthering educa- 
tion since the invention of the printing 
press. 

It is interesting to note that the Educa- 
tional TV Association has indicated that as 
many as 1,000 of the approximately 1,800 ad- 
ditional channels available will be required 
for educational purposes. 

It is true that a small percentage of our 
current TV programs are devoted to educa- 
tion. However, the scheduling of these 
shows at inconvenient hours and not avail- 
able in many areas reduces greatly the bene- 
fits that could be gained. 

(4) There is no doubt as to the need for 
all-channel receivers. We have already es- 
tablished the additional cost is insignificant 
for the extra services possible. Having gone 
through the early problems incurred when 
UHF was first introduced after the “freeze” 
and recognizing the tremendous advances 


most locations the quality of the picture 
should not be as good on channels 14 to 84 
as they are now on channels 2 to 18. 

(5) I have no doubt that had a ruling 
such as this bill proposes been enforced in 
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1952 when there were less than 7 million 
television receivers on the market, the posi- 
tion of the television industry would be in 
a more advanced state today. 

The bill, as proposed, will not obsolete 
present sets, The viewer can be sure of 
getting the channels they now receive and 
the most they might have to do, if addi- 
tional stations open up in their area, is to 
add a converter. 

As a representative of an industry which 
has been paying a 10-percent excise tax on 
television sets manufactured, I have gone to 
Washington on many occasions to try to 
have this unfair tax removed. While it was 
imposed as a temporary measure, it is re- 
newed each year with a promise that at 
some further time relief wil be granted. 
Perhaps this might be a good time to propose 
that all sets being manufactured that in- 
clude all-channel tuners will either not be 
taxed or perhaps taxed at 5 percent. 

This will be especially beneficial to stimu- 
late the sale of color television sets as it will 
make the price of all-channel color sets no 
higher than the VHF models. 

I believe that the stimulation that the 
sales of color television would receive could 
conceivably result in little loss to the rev- 
enue department, as a color television set 
sells for at least twice as much as a black 
and white model, 

I want to thank the committee for giving 
me the opportunity of presenting our views 
relative to the inclusion of the all-channel 
selector on all television sets manufactured, 
and would now like to give the gentlemen on 
the committee a chance to ask any ques- 
tions that they might desire. 


PHILADELPHIA DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 
King of Prussia, Pa., March 8, 1962. 

Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 

Chairman, the Communications Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PASTORE: As a distributor of 
Motorola television sets for the Philadelphia 
area, I am writing to you to express my op- 
position to S. 2109, a bill which you know is 
designed to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, and thereby give the Federal Com- 
munications Commission some regulatory 
authority over television receiving apparatus. 
It seems our free enterprise system is being 
affected by this bill, since it tends to dictate 
to manufacturers the kind of products they 
should build. 

While this bill has been referred to as a 
UHF bill, it actually seems to cover a much 
wider field, since it would place in the hands 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
the capability of specifying the performance 
of all television sets. Not alone would it 
stop there, but it would place in the hands 
of this group the authority over picture 
power, number of tubes and circuits and 
the amount of wiring in each set. 

If this bill were limited to allowing the 
manufacture of only VHF-UHF sets, which 
is not the case, it is my opinion that any 
action taken prior to ascertaining the results 
from the New York channel 31 tests would 
be a little previous. It is our opinion any 
tests run showing the comparison between 
UHF and VHF will prove the VHF system to 
be far superior. You probably already know 
the UHF signal is 30-percent less effective, 
and very definitely UHF chassis are far more 
likely to be affected by interference. 

Last, but not least, the most important 
factor is that a television set with UHF tun- 
ers will sell for considerably more money 
than VHF sets, and it seems this is an im- 
position when every customer would be 
forced to pay this additional amount even 
in areas where there is no UHF broadcasting. 
This situation exists in some of our most 
populated cities in the country; i.e., Phila- 
deiphia, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
D.C., and Los Angeles. 
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May I ask this letter be inserted in the 
transcript of the hearings in the above bill. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. E, Hvonxs, Jr., President. 


Tue ELECTRONIC SALES Co., 
West Haven, Conn., March 1, 1962. 

Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 

Chairman, Communications Subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PasTORE: We vigorously op- 
pose bill S. 2109 amending the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. 

Passage of this bill places an unfair fi- 
nancial burden on large segments of our 
population, 

In southern Connecticut we are served by 
seven VHF channels from New York, and two 
channels located within Connecticut. These 
channels offer the public a wide variety of 
entertainment and news. 

The Government enforcement of UHF 
transmission and production of only all- 
channel receivers would not benefit the resi- 
dents in this area as they are receiving 
currently a wide variety of programing. 
However, they would be forced to pay the 
extra cost of all-channel receivers. 

There are other items in the bill to which 
we object, Notably, the placing in the hands 
of a Government agency the authority to 
dictate to private manufacturers the kind 
of products they can build, Granting the 
FCC this authority is not consistent with 
the Government’s policy of laissez faire. 
This broad authority in the hands of FCC 
will help destroy our system of free enter- 
prise which has been an integral part of our 
democracy. 

We ask that this letter be made part of 
the record of hearings to be held on S. 2109. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK J. DeCaprio, 
Vice President. 


— 


Enrx, Pa., February 17, 1962. 
Hon. SENATOR PASTORE: 

I strongly encourage you to vote for Rep- 
resentative ROBERTS’ bill, H.R. 9267. 

As a Democratic State committeeman from 
Erie County, Pa., channel 12 is needed badly. 
Petitions are circulated and it would be a 
great disservice to put it on UHF. 

I contacted many of your fellow Senators 
and Representatives and many feel as we 
do in Erle County. Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania needs channel 12 on the VHF signal, 

Sincerely, 
STEVE JANCEK, 
Democratic State Member. 
PENNSYLVANIA LEAGUE OF 
ITALIAN VOTERS, 
Erie, Pa., February 17, 1962. 

Dear SENATOR PASTORE; I strongly en- 
courage the Roberts bill, H.R. 9267, to be 
passed. As president of Pennsylvania League 
of Italian Voters I personally recommend 
channel 12, WICU, Erie, Pa., station to be 
retained on VHF signal, not a UHF signal. 
Many of my friends throughout northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania will be very disappointed 
if channel 12 will be eliminated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY SENECI, 


CRAIG CORP., 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 26, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Communications Subcommittee 
of the Senate Communications Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR PASTORE: It has come to our 
attention that there is a bill to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 to give the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission certain 
specified requirements for the manufacture 
of television receivers. This bill is S. 2109. 
We would like to express strong opposition 
to this bill. First of all, making all-channel 
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VHF-UHF television receivers mandatory by 

law the Government is forcing millions of 

people to pay an extra cost for something 
they may never use. Major metropolitan 
ares across the country who are not using 

UHF may never adopt its application. This 

seems extremely unfair to the millions of 

consumers located in areas such as Los An- 
geles, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

It is a known fact that UHF is an inferior 
system to VHF as it does not offer the same 
quality to the customer. The range of UHF 
signal is less and, in addition, is more sus- 
ceptible to interference caused by buildings, 
trees, etc. 

I also strongly oppose the fact that this 
bill jeopardizes the American free enterprise 
system by placing in the hands of a Govern- 
ment agency the authority to dictate the 
kind of products private manufacturers may 
build. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT CRAIG, President. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1962. 

Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions, Senate Committee on Commerce, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: The attached state- 
ment is to be incorporated into the record 
5 aioe Communications Subcommittee on 

2109. 

be assistance in this matter is appreci- 
ated. 

With all good wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL COMMU- 
NICATIONS ACT SECTION 315(a)— 
EQUAL TIME PROVISION 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Pennsylvania, if 
only by reason of the authority he has 
cited, is entitled to change his mind. 
But I remember that the poet Walt 
Whitman had a line or two which are 
apropos: 

Do I contradict myself? 


Very well then I contradict myself, 
(I am large, I contain multitudes.) 


Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from New 
Jersey contained multitudes when he 
won by so great a majority, 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. We worked 
this out beforehand. [Laughter.] 

On the question more immediately be- 
fore us, I desire, as a member of the 
Senator’s subcommittee, to express com- 
plete satisfaction, and I wholeheartedly 
endorse his position about the holding of 
hearings on the bills. I think the ob- 
jective is a sound one. 

The senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the sponsor or the author 
of one of the bills, asked me if I would, 
on his behalf also, express his apprecia- 
tion of what he had understood the 
chairman proposed to do at this time, 
so in the Senator’s absence, and for him, 
I also thank the chairman. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, who is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, for his gracious, sound, and 
right recognition, with respect to the 
report of our subcommittee on the pend- 
ing bill, of the interests of the great 
State of New Jersey, which I have the 
honor, together with my colleague [Mr. 
WIt.iaMs], to represent. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8031) to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
give the Federal Communications Com- 
mission certain regulatory authority over 
television receiving apparatus. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have 
been seeking recognition because, as one 
of the signers of the minority views on 
behalf of the Committee on Commerce, 
I desire to express the reasons for our 
opposition. 

I should say, before I begin to discuss 
the legislation itself, that since the bill 
was taken up on the floor last night, my 
attention has been called to a situation 
which I deplore. It will be recalled that 
just before adjournment last night a col- 
loquy took place concerning the length 
of time debate on this measure would 
take. The distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] implied 
that he did not anticipate any substan- 
tial or important opposition. This was 
a gentle jibe at me and was received in 
that spirit. I then stated that there 
would be some opposition, and that I was 
one who would oppose the bill. 

To my amazement, since the colloquy 
took place in the Senate last night, I 
have found myself, I will not say bom- 
barded, but importuned by representa- 
tives or persons who are under the super- 
vision of the Federal Communications 
Commission to please not assert any de- 
termined opposition to the bill, because 
it is their fear that if the bill were held 
up or defeated, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission would be so irritated 
that those persons might suffer before 
the Commission. I am positive that 
those representations were not made be- 
cause of any instigation by any member 
of the Commission. 

I am a great admirer of the Commis- 
sion, and an admirer especially of the 
Chairman of the Commission. I was 
much impressed by him when he ap- 
peared before our committee. I have 
had reason to congratulate him, with 
great sincerity, because of the effort he 
has been making to clean up television 
and radio entertainment and to make it 
of a better grade for the American 
people. I have great confidence in his 
ability and integrity, and also in those 
of all his associates. However, Mr. 
President, as is stated in the report, this 
bill is admittedly a Federal Communica- 
tions Commission proposal, and it has 
been proposed for reasons which to the 
Commission seemed sound. 

Now the bill has been brought to the 
Senate. The Federal Communications 
Commission is a creation of the Con- 
gress and is a servant of the Congress. 
Certain duties have been delegated to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion; but the Commission is not the mas- 
ter of the Congress, not even in this 
field. ‘Therefore, I rather resent at- 
temps to muzzle some of us, particularly 
in view of the fact that the proposed leg- 
islation involves a principle which in- 
herently is extremely dangerous. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
present a slight amplification of the 
views set forth in the committee report. 
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Despite the complexity of television, 
and despite the ease with which VHF 
may be confused with UHF, the basic 
issue which confronts the Senate on this 
bill is relatively simple. 

The question is whether the benefits 
of all-channel TV receivers would out- 
weigh the evils of the precedent which 
the bill would set. My own conclusion, 
arrived at after long and careful consid- 
eration, is that they would not. 

By requiring that all TV sets shipped 
in interstate commerce be capable of re- 
ceiving 82 channels, instead of only the 
12 VHF channels, the bill would set a 
far-reaching precedent whose dangers 
are clear and direct. 

Make no mistake about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill would substitute Govern- 
ment regulation for the public’s freedom 
to choose among manufactured prod- 
ucts. It might be a forerunner of the 
consumer controls of the future, and it 
would open whole new vistas of coercion 
and confusion, In the past Congress has 
limited the public’s right to choose 
among products, when the public health 
or safety was a paramount factor. But 
no such considerations are presented in 
connection with this bill. 

Neither the public health nor the pub- 
lic safety is involved, and the most 
ardent supporters of this proposed legis- 
lation concede this. The regulatory 
purpose of this bill is purely social. Once 
we started down this road, could any- 
one tell where it would end? If, today, 
we force people to buy TV sets they do 
not want and cannot use, where shall 
we draw the line tomorrow, if there is 
any line left to draw? Why not force 
automobile manufacturers to make only 
compact cars, because limousines take up 
too much room; or only convertibles, be- 
cause sunshine is good for people? 
There would be literally no end to the 
chains of regulation which would bind 
the American people, if this approach 
were adopted generally. 

There will be those who will say that 
this bill ought to be enacted because its 
purpose is good. It seeks the laudable 
goal of expanding and improving the 
television services available to the public. 
But it is no excuse to contend that the 
purpose of the bill is good. Justice 
Brandeis scotched that when he said: 

Experience teaches us to be most on our 
guard to protect liberty when the Govern- 
ment's purposes are beneficent. 


Other important disadvantages to this 
bill should not be obscured by the general 
desire for more and better TV service. 

First, estimates presented to our Con- 
mittee during its hearings on the bill 
indicate that it would add about $25 
to the cost of each TV set. This would 
saddle the consumers with an extra bur- 
den amounting to $150 million a year, at 
the current level of sales. All-channel 
TV service would not come cheap to the 
American public. 

Second, the bill would not correct the 
fundamental disadvantages of UHF tele- 
vision. Signals broadcast on its chan- 
nels, numbered from 14 through 83, can 
be received only at substantially shorter 
distances than the VHF signals broad- 
cast on chanels 2 through 13; and this 
disadvantage gets progressively worse 
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as the channel numbers get higher. 
Furthermore, UHF broadcasts are sub- 
ject to considerably more difficulty from 
shadowing and from other forms of 
troublesome interference than are VHF 
broadcasts. 

The bill would inevitably lend new im- 
petus to the drive to move all television 
services to the UHF channels, and thus 
free the present VHF channels for other 
use. Such a move could far more easily 
be accomplished after all the Nation’s 
TV receivers were equipped to receive 
the UHF channels. Regardless of the 
overall merits of this long-discussed so- 
lution to the TV problems, the fact 
remains that it would result in a loss of 
TV service in many rural and suburban 
areas of the Nation. 

The bill admittedly proposes a slow- 
acting, long-range step toward a resolu- 
tion of the problem of using the 72 UHF 
channels. It would require at least 6 
to 8 years, according to Commerce 
Department estimates, to substantially 
replace the sets now in use; and by 
then this proposed legislation may not 
be needed at all. All-channel set pro- 
duction so far this year is 100 percent 
greater than for the same period last 
year, increasing in apparent response to 
the rising public interest in UHF broad- 
casting, especially in educational TV. 
which is getting an extra and highly 
beneficial shot in the arm from the new 
Federal-aid program enacted into law 
earlier this year. The bill would thus 
impose on the American people a wholly 
unprecedented regulatory scheme, in or- 
der to accomplish a goal 6 to 8 years 
into the future, when no one can fore- 
see what might then be the circum- 
stances, the needs, the technology, or the 
public interest. 

In weighing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the proposed legislation, 
we ought also to consider its chances of 
achieving the TV breakthrough which 
is its main objective. Would the pres- 
ence of all-channel sets “light up” the 
1,400 unused channels in the UHF band? 
That would undoubtedly help, but it 
must be borne in mind that such receiv- 
ers in the hands of the public would not 
necessarily enable a local UHF station 
in a small town to compete successfully 
for the advertiser’s dollar, against the 
efforts of the strongly based VHF sta- 
tion in a big city. Many of the UHF 
channels allocated by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission have been 
placed in smaller communities which 
already receive TV service from longer 
range VHF stations in the same or near- 
by cities. There can be no doubt that 
new stations using these UHF channels 
would have a real economic battle on 
their hands, no matter how many sets 
were capable of receiving their signals. 
And in assessing the chances of success 
of this proposed legislation, it may be 
appropriate, also, to note that 25 per- 
cent of the existing VHF channels are 
still unused, despite the fact that 100 
percent of the Nation’s TV sets can re- 
ceive signals from these channels. 

Passage of the legislation certainly 
would guarantee a profuse flowering of 
what has been called the vast waste- 
land of television. 
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At best, the bill would be a dubious 
experiment, and be it a success or a 
failure, it would set a precedent which 
will plague us from now on. 

I cannot support legislation which as- 
serts the Federal regulatory power for 
purely social ends, however desirable 
they may appear. In this I will take 
my stand by the side of Abraham Lin- 
coln who said, “You will never get me 
to support a measure which I believe to 
be wrong, although by doing so I may 
accomplish that which I believe to be 
right.” 

Mr. President, I should like to add a 
word to my statement. In the first 
place, the Washington News of May 29, 
1962, contained an editorial in which 
this legislation was discussed. A single 
sentence in the editorial sums up the 
legislation in striking fashion. The 
sentence reads: In other words, if the 
law of supply and demand does not work 
as fast as Washington thinks it should, 
pass a law and hurry it up.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MANDATE FoR TV-SET MAKERS 


Congress apparently is about to pass a bill 
to compel TV manufacturers to produce 
television receivers good for all channels— 
UHF as wellas VHF. Most sets now will take 
only the VHF channels, of which there are 12. 

UHF, or ultra-high-frequency, channels 
are more numerous—70 now are available. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
is pushing this bill on several grounds: To 
give viewers a choice of more programs, to 
provide TV service for communities which 
lack it because of the shortage of VHF chan- 
nels, to stimulate more educational stations. 

“What this country needs,” says FCC 
Chairman Minow, “is more television, not 
less.” 

There are relatively few UHF stations now 
because so few homes are equipped to re- 
ceive them, he reasons. The manufacturers 
won't make all-channel sets because, since 
there are so few stations, there is small de- 
mand—and the cost is $20 to $30 higher. 

So the answer, the FCC thinks (and the 
House already has passed the bill), is to com- 
pel the manufacturers, by law, to make all- 
channel receivers. 

In other words, if the law of supply and 
demand doesn’t work as fast as Washington 
thinks it should, pass a law and hurry it up. 

The same argument could be applied to 
color TV. Set sales have been relatively 
slow because the cost of the sets was high, 
and color programing has developed gradu- 
ally. Programing came along slowly because 
of cost and the lack of demand resulting 
from the scarcity of receivers. 

If Congress can force the manufacturers 
to make all-channel sets, cannot it also force 
them to produce color sets? And then, by 
law, tell the stations what programs to pre- 
sent? Or decree that all radio sets must be 
both AM and FM? By this law, if the Senate 
approves, Co also in effect is compel- 
ling the TV viewer to buy an all-channel set 
whether he wants it or not. 

The processes of a free market may be too 
slow for the impatients here in Washing- 
ton—but in our judgment a lot less danger- 
ous. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
staff, for the frankness, clarity, and com- 
pleteness of the report presented by the 
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committee. We find this statement in 
the report: 

It must be remembered that this involves 
a unique situation which would not in any 
way constitute a general precedent for such 
congressional regulation of manufactured 
products. 


That statement in the report was re- 
ferred to in the remarks of the able 
Senator from Rhode Island, and was 
brought up by the Senator on the floor 
with complete sincerity. 

I am sure it is the fixed belief, almost 
the unanimous belief, of the Committee 
on Commerce. But, Mr. President, the 
mere fact that the Committee on Com- 
merce, or its majority members, make the 
statement does not make it so. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. In just a moment. 

In the history of the enlargement of 
powers of the Federal Government, I 
doubt if there have been many chapters 
that have not had as their preface that 
very remark, “This is a unique instance. 
There are peculiar reasons.” 

This instance is unique in that, so far 
as I can determine, it is the first time 
it has been suggested that the Congress 
of the United States reach out its arms 
and, by law, deprive the consumers of 
their right to purchase manufactured 
commodities, unless there is some ele- 
ment of safety or help involved. 

I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. First of all, I would 
like to compliment the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Hampshire for 
the splendid statement he has made, 
pointing out the inherent dangers in, 
and dubious precedents for, this legis- 
lation. It seems to me that the case of 
the Senator from New Hampshire is 
quite sound and well reasoned. I join 
him in his commendation of the writers 
of the report by the majority, not only 
for the clarity in stating the problem, 
which is notable, but also in the frank- 
ness with which they say, “There is no 
market for UHF stations; we want to 
legislate one.” 

That is just about the size of it and 
frankly and undeniably it is the objec- 
tive of the bill. 

On the point, however, which the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has just 
raised, namely, that there may have been 
other instances where, by Federal legis- 
lation or by State legislation, there had 
been prescriptions for or prohibitions 
against the manufacture for transporta- 
tion across State lines of various prod- 
ucts, my attention was called to the legal 
opinion rendered by the general counsel 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Mr. FitzGerald. In writing on 
that particular point, he drew attention 
to statutes in that category. Among 
them is a statute relating to gambling 
devices which shall not be transported 
in interstate commerce. 

There is a statute relating to the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture or sale of 
highly flammable articles of wearing ap- 
parel, and there is a statute relating to 
the prohibition of the transportation 
of household refrigerators between 
States unless they are equipped with 
adequate door-opening devices. We also 
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have examples such as the statute relat- 
ing to the prohibition of manufacture of 
cars unless there is a particular type of 
safety glass used for the windshield, 
doors, or other panels through which the 
occupants of the cars may see. 

These statutes have been cited as a 
precedent for this type of legislation. 
The Senator from New Hampshire has 
indicated the distinction between these 
situations and the provision of this bill. 

My question to the Senator is, Would 
he care to elaborate on that point? 

Mr. COTTON. I think in the exam- 
ples the Senator from Nebraska has 
brought out, and which indicate his 
study of this whole matter, in every 
single instance, so far as I know, they 
are cases in which we have restricted 
the sale to the consumer of articles in 
which the public health, safety, or morals 
were in some way involved. 

I believe there is pending in the Com- 
mittee on Commerce at the present mo- 
ment, if I am not mistaken, a measure 
which has to do with placing a Federal 
restriction on the kind of brake fluid that 
shall be provided in automobiles. I do 
not know whether the bill will receive 
the approval of the committee or not, but 
that proposal is different from the one 
now before the Senate, because it has to 
do with the public safety. 

If there were a Federal law providing 
that every automobile shipped in inter- 
state commerce be equipped with a non- 
shatterable windshield—I believe there 
are State laws on that subject but no 
Federal law—it would be in a different 
category than the pending bill. 

So far as I have been able to deter- 
mine from such examinations as I have 
been able to make, the pending bill is 
the opening of a new chapter and an 
entering wedge along a new line. It is 
a Federal regulation and a Federal re- 
striction on the right of American con- 
sumers to purchase articles, and the re- 
striction is for a purely social purpose, 
no matter how worthy that purpose is, 
and I admit that the purpose is praise- 
4 and the intentions are the very 

st. 

When we take the step across that 
line and enact that restriction, we are 
just turning another page, and I think 
Senators will find it will rise to plague 
us because we have taken a step that 
provides Congress can, if it thinks a cer- 
tain article is good for the buying public 
and another article is not good, prevent 
the consumer from exercising his free 
judgment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I certainly yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. PASTORE. I assure my colleague 
from New Hampshire, in all honesty and 
frankness, that the matter he has raised 
was of very serious and grave concern 
to the members of the committee, so 
much so that I called upon the General 
Counsel's Office of the FCC to render an 
opinion as to the constitutionality of the 
proposed law. That opinion is included 
in the report. Not being satisfied with 
that, I thought we should request an 
opinion from the Attorney General’s De- 
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partment. We made that request of the 
Department of Justice. An opinion was 
rendered by Mr. White, who is presently 
a member of the Supreme Court, who 
decided it was constitutional. 

I realize we have an unusual situation 
here, and I can well appreciate the ap- 
prehension of my colleague. The line 
of demarcation is not so wide that it is 
black or white. There is a rather gray 
area, All of us must be rather jealous 
of safeguarding and making sure that 
we do not establish a precedent that will 
disturb our whole system of free enter- 
prise. No one was more disturbed or 
conscious of the fact than myself. But 
there is this to be said: There is a dis- 
tinction to be mentioned here. We are 
not dealing with an item such as auto- 
mobile brake fluid, which the Senator 
mentioned earlier. We are dealing here 
with a natural resource and a limited 
resource not available to everyone. 

The radio spectrum belongs to all the 
people of the United States. It is in a 
public domain area. A serious question 
arises because there is a vast section of 
the spectrum, which includes 70 UHF 
channels, which is not being used for the 
public benefit. 

The argument is made that the basis 
for this proposal is only social. It is a 
little more than that. A short while ago 
we recognized that we must do some- 
thing about grants-in-aid to communi- 
ties in order to permit the fuller use of 
television for educational purposes. It 
had been testified before our committee 
that the one chance television had to 
promote the educational capabilities and 
facilities of the Nation was to activate 
the UHF channels reserved for educa- 
tional purposes. 

I realize that a good argument can be 

made on the other side. I do not pre- 
tend to stand here and say that the 
arguments advanced on the other side 
are unreasonable or injudicious, or that 
they do not make sense. Of course they 
do. Iam very happy that they are being 
made, because it should be clear from 
this Recorp, that we are not opening the 
door wide, willy-nilly, to disturb our 
whole system and concept of free enter- 
prise. 
However, we do have a special case, 
and we must weigh the factors very care- 
fully. The members of the committee 
did so. There are 17 members of the 
committee, and the vote stood 14 to 2. 
That does not mean that 14 are right 
and 2 are wrong. There was a considered 
judgment of sensible men who weighed 
every feature and element of the bill be- 
fore us. They decided that in the public 
interest this was the only solution. It is 
in that spirit that we come here. 

I do not in any way criticize my good 
friend from New Hampshire, because 
the very things he is saying are the 
things which were the basis of interroga- 
tion conducted by the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island at the hearings, as 
the Senator well knows. 

I congratulate the Senator for the 
fine, clear presentation he has made 
today. My only regret is that I cannot 
agree with him. I do not like to think 
what the consequences would be if he 
should win and we should lose. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished friend from Rhode 
Island for his very kindly statement and 
consideration, and the way in which he 
has reiterated the position of the vast 
majority of the committee, and the 
almost unanimous belief of members of 
the Commerce Committee. 

I would hesitate even to take the time 
of the Senate to state my position, in the 
face of a vote of 15 to 2, were it not for 
the fact that I feel this conviction very 
deeply. I want it clearly understood 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
is not suggesting that there is anything 
in the bill which is unconstitutional. I 
have read the statement of the now 
Justice White, of the Supreme Court. I 
do not question it in the least. 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, who is only a country 
lawyer, the interstate commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution has been 
stretched so far that there is not much 
that the Federal Government cannot do, 
if the Congress chooses to do it, in deal- 
ing with all kinds of commerce. That 
adds to my apprehension every time the 
Congress takes another step in this 
direction. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Even though an op- 
eration might be in interstate commerce, 
and even though the subject matter 
might come within the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government, if the personal 
rights of individuals were violated or if 
there were a substantial denial of prop- 
erty rights of individuals, certainly the 
proposed measure would be unconstitu- 
tional; and if it were unconstitutional, 
the activity could not be regulated under 
the interstate commerce clause. 

Of course, the decision rests upon 
whether or not the proposed law is con- 
stitutional. 

The argument made by my friend from 
New Hampshire rests upon the deter- 
mination as to whether or not property 
rights are being denied. If they were, 
the bill would be unconstitutional. If 
they were not, it would be constitutional; 
and if it were constitutional, the par- 
ticular activity could be regulated. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, in view 
of the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, I prefer to state 
my own grounds for my opinion. I have 
just stated that it was not based upon 
the ground of constitutionality. 

Let me be more specific. When the 
Supreme Court of the United States lays 
down such a far-reaching decision as that 
because a man is employed as a janitor 
washing the windows of a building in 
which there is an office rented to a con- 
cern in interstate commerce, he is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; and when 
the court decides that if a lighthouse 
throws its rays across the boundary of a 
State, the company furnishing power to 
that lighthouse is engaged in interstate 
commerce, I say, without fear of too 
much contradiction, that the court has 
already stretched the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution so far 
that it admits all kinds of latitude. The 
only remaining place where restraint can 
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be ex :-rcised is here in the Congress. It 
may be said that the rights of an in- 
dividual may not be impinged, but I do 
not quite swallow that argument, even 
though I know it is the earnest and sin- 
cere belief of the most able Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

I repeat that I do not question the 
constitutionality of the bill. But be- 
cause it may be constitutional does not 
make it right. I do not question the 
argument that it might bring some good. 
It might mean the further installation 
and advancement of educational tele- 
vision. No Member of the Senate has 
been more enthusiastic and loyal in the 
matter of advancing educational tele- 
vision than has the Senator from New 
Hampshire. But this is not my reason 
for opposing the bill. I do not know that 
I have received a single letter from a 
constituent on this subject. 

I happen to live in an area where tele- 
vision reception is practically nil. When 
I sit down in my living room at home and 
turn on my television, if I were not a 
subscriber to a community antenna sys- 
tem, I could not get a thing but a snow- 
storm. That would be doubly true if 
we should ever have a UHF station in 
my locality. There are not enough peo- 
ple in the locality to justify a UHF sta- 
tion, even if all of them were compelled 
to buy the kind of receiver which could 
receive it. 

The bill probably does not impinge 
upon human rights; but what are we 
doing in the interest of what we think 
may bring about some good? We are 
saying to thousands—perhaps to millions 
of people throughout the country in 
various areas where the people may 
never even be able to afford a UHF sta- 
tion, and where they may not even even- 
tually have UHF stations, that they must 
purchase receivers which they do not 
need, which they do not want, and which 
they cannot use. 

That is exactly what we are up 
against. The present proposal would 
establish a new process in dealing with 
the consuming public. One may lead a 
horse to water, but he cannot make him 
drink. The mere fact that there might 
be built into my receiving set the ca- 
pacity to receive all these stations would 
not cause me to use such facilities, even 
if I could do so, so long as a city station 
a few miles away had the resources and 
the ability to put on a fine program, and 
the local station put on a mediocre pro- 
gram. To that extent the bill would not 
effectuate any good. 

Lastly, the testimony before the com- 
mittee indicates that this system may 
not be necessary at all. We are progess- 
ing in the good American way. The sale 
of television sets which have the ca- 
pacity to receive all these channels has 
increased in the past year by 100 percent. 
People are being encouraged to buy 
them. People are buying them in 
increasing numbers. If that is the case, 
why is that not the way to do the job, 
rather than to start down this road? 

I have stated the sum and substance 
of my position. I had not intended to 
take as long as I have taken. So far as I 
am concerned, I shall not ask for a yea 
and nay vote. I merely wish to record 
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my opposition to the bill for the reasons 
stated. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] for his 
very fine consideration throughout the 
hearings in the committee and on the 
floor of the Senate. It is characteristic 
of his unvarying courtesy and fairness. 
I greatly admire the work he has done on 
the bill. I hope that if the bill must pass, 
it will work out well. 


LOSS OF LIBERTY SCOREBOARD 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it seems 
appropriate that a score should be kept 
of the attempts that would lead to the 
loss of liberties of our people. Two of 
the dominant trends in this regard con- 
sist of the concentration of power in the 
Central Government and in the office of 
the President and increased spending 
which leads to inflation, chaos, and a 
threat of bankruptcy. These are the 
things that cause free people to lose their 
liberties. 
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On May 9, I expressed my grave con- 
cern over President Kennedy’s demands 
for more Presidential powers and more 
moneys to be spent. I placed in the 
Recorp a tabulation supporting my con- 
cern which indicated that as of the end 
of April, the President had, in 1962, made 
62 requests for more spending and 25 
requests for more Presidential powers. I 
regret to report that this reactionary and 
destructive trend in Government is con- 
tinuing at a steady pace. The tabula- 
tion as of May 31, 1962, shows 68 requests 
for money and 27 requests for Presi- 
dential powers. As previously indicated, 
I intend from time to time to bring these 
figures up to date for the information of 
the Congress and the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
this additional tabulation for considera- 
tion in connection with my chart placed 
in the Recorp May 9, 1962. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Loss of liberty scoreboard—Kennedy demands more power and more money 
HIS REQUESTS 


1962 Number | Total 


requests 


More spending 


Apr. 19 | (Date of last request) 
Grand total last 


1962 


More power 


(Date of last request) 
Grand 


as of total as of last 
Apr. 30, Apr. 30. 
(18 days later) 
May 10 | (21 days later) 25 
15 | (6 days later) 
(9 days later) E, 
21 2 days — Brera — 
23 | (2 days later) 
24 | (1 day later) 
Grand total as of Grand total as of 
last May 31. last May 31. 
SHAMEFUL an effective—and at times unscrupu- 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a few moments ago I was shocked to read 
a news bulletin on the teletype outside 
the Chamber. The bulletin states: 


HYANNIS, Mass.—Four more reverse free- 
dom riders took up life on Cape Cod today 
and it appeared that the industrial city of 
Lowell was due for a busload of Negroes. 

Richard Cornett, 31, of Little Rock, Ark., 
an unemployed construction worker, his 
wife, and their two young boys arrived here 
yesterday with $20. Mrs. Cornett and the 
boys were housed at nearby Camp Edwards. 
Cornett stayed here to look for work. 

Meanwhile, the office of Lowell Mayor Jo- 
seph M. Downes said last night it had re- 
ceived a telegram from a New Orleans, La., 
group stating it was prepared to send a bus- 
load of Negroes to that northeastern Massa- 
chusetts city. 

The telegram, sent by a group calling it- 
self citizens group, said: 

“Commemorating 100th anniversary of 
your famous Gen. Benjamin Butler, we are 
preparing to send first busload of those he 
liberated. Please advise when accommoda- 
tions available.” 


Mr. President, as a student of history, 
I hold Gen. Ben Butler in very low es- 
teem. He was a mere bush-league po- 
litical general in the Civil War—and a 
very mediocre one at that. He owed 
his appointment as a Union general not 
to any military skill, experience, or 
knowledge, but simply because he was 


lous—politician in Massachusetts. For 
political reasons Butler was given vari- 
ous commands by President Abraham 
Lincoln, until unfortunate events which 
afflicted the Union Army brought the 
facts of life home to those in authority 
in Washington, and generals were made 
generals and given commands on their 
merit and not because of political con- 
siderations. For a period of time in 1862 
he commanded the Union force which 
occupied New Orleans. Many of his acts 
as military governor were so offensive, 
arbitrary, and notorious that he was re- 
moved from this command by President 
Lincoln in December of that year. 

I preface the few remarks I have to 
make because I want it understood that 
I do not consider Gen. Benjamin Butler’s 
memory to be greatly revered for his part 
in the War Between the States more than 
100 years ago. 

Mr. President, when a citizens group 
in Little Rock, Ark., or in New Orleans, 
La., takes action of the sort described in 
the news bulletin in virtually forcing or 
persuading destitute Negroes to leave 
their native States and native cities to 
be shipped to various cities in the North, 
whether the city be Hyannis or Lowell, 
Mass., or Cleveland, Ohio, or any city 
whatever, it is a shocking and shameful 
performance. 
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Negro families are supplied with one- 
way tickets and $5 for each person. 
They are, of course, told not to come 
back. The destitute unemployed person 
is a destitute and unfortunate individual 
whether he lives in New Orleans or 
Cleveland, and whether he is black or 
white. 

In this country unemployment is a 
great moral wrong. It is unfortunate 
that in New Orleans and in Little Rock, 
Ark., and perhaps other places—I hope 
there are no other places—members of 
white citizens’ councils evidence that 
they are cevoid of character and of any 
feeling for human suffering. Their ac- 
tion may call attention rather forcibly 
to the misfortune and the ugly facts that 
Negroes in some areas of the Deep South 
are being deprived of their rights as 
American citizens and as human beings. 
This is really a sickening spectacle, and 
public officials of New Orleans demon- 
strate a shameful lack of judgment, good 
taste, humanity, and decency in per- 
mitting Negroes born and reared in that 
area to be exploited and mistreated in 
such a shameful manner. 


AMENDMENT OF THE TEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8031) to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
give the Federal Communications Com- 
mission certain regulatory authority over 
television receiving apparatus. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, many arguments have been 
given on the national need for the bill 
now under discussion. We have been 
told by Mr. Newton Minow, Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, that the bill would open up great 
new opportunities for local television— 
particularly local educational television. 
He has explained that we now have 1 544 
ultra-high-frequency stations in the 
United States, and that only 103 UHF 
stations are now on the air. In other 
words, we are using only 7 percent of 
the potential UHF assignments we have 
in this Nation. 

Why such hesitant use of a great re- 
source? One of the major reasons is 
simply that our present television re- 
ceivers are not, for the most part, 
equipped to receive UHF stations. As a 
matter of fact only 6 percent of the sets 
made in 1961 could receive UHF. And 
yet, as we are assured by Mr. Minow, all 
sets could receive all channels by the 
addition of a $25 tuner in each set. 
Surely this is a modest cost for an im- 
provement that would help us develop 
local television offerings for local tele- 
vision receiving areas. At last we would 
no longer depend so largely on the net- 
works for entertainment and service pro- 
grams; we could hope for truly local 
service. 

As I have said, there is a great na- 
tional need for a bill that would require 
all new television receivers in interstate 
commerce to receive the full spectrum 
of 82 channels. You have already heard 
the national arguments. My purpose to- 
day is to describe the potential impact of 
this bill in my own home State. New 
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Jersey is worthy of such note, I believe, 
because it stands uniquely in need of 
such a bill. Its present situation is prac- 
tically a case study of the need for this 
bill. 

At the moment, New Jersey has not one 
single channel it can callits own. For- 
tunately, channel 13 will return to the 
air this fall under the sponsorship of the 
Educational Television for the Metro- 
politan Area,Inc. According to terms of 
the agreement, New Jersey issues will re- 
ceive an appropriate share of air time. 
But important as this single project is, it 
can serve only some of the needs of a 
great State. 

At present, New Jersey is served only 
by channels of Philadelphia and New 
York City. Programers for these 
channels often have presented public 
service programs of great interest to New 
Jersey listeners. But, in serving the 
needs of two great metropolitan areas, 
often they must overlook or give limited 
time to local issues and local educational 
needs. 

This fact has already been clearly real- 
ized in the Garden State. The New Jer- 
sey Educational Television Corp. has 
already prepared plans for the establish- 
ment of an interconnected network of 
four high-power UHF educational tele- 
vision stations, plus four translator or 
satellite stations. Educational television 
coverage would thus be assured for New 
Jersey. In addition, the New Jersey 
Television Broadcasting Corp. has filed 
an application with the FCC for an UHF 
station to broadcast from Newark. 

Still greater impetus to these and pos- 
sibly to other such efforts will be given 
by final State action on legislation to per- 
mit the State to take advantage of the 
$32 million Federal aid bill passed by 
Congress this year. The State senate is 
expected to act on the bill in the fall. 

With so many plans of action afoot, it 
is significant that the FCC table of as- 
signments lists 14 UHF sites in New Jer- 
sey. I will list them: Andover; Asbury 
Park; Atlantic City, two; Bridgeton; 
Camden; Freehold; Hammonton; Mont- 
clair; New Brunswick, two; Paterson; 
Trenton; and Wildwood. Here is a great 
potential for service of many kinds, but 
what good will these channels be with- 
out television sets that can receive them? 

This is not a rhetorical question. It 
must be answered if States are to make 
the most of our new Federal aid program 
and if individual States like New Jersey 
are to make good use of proposed educa- 
tional efforts. It is clear that the all- 
channels bill will hasten the evolution 
of educational television and good local 
commercial television. For the first 
time, viewers would have a real choice. 
They could decide to spend some time 
with the networks and national public 
service or entertainment programs. Or 
they could decide to give some of their 
attention to the more local channels. 
The consumer could thus decide, if only 
he is given the opportunity. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it was 
with great interest that I listened to the 
discussion of the constitutionality of the 
measure that is before us, H.R. 8031. I 
have no illusions about the subject. I 
am sure that with the very able legal 
opinions rendered by John L. FitzGerald, 
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as General Counsel of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and also by 
Byron R. White, then Deputy Attorney 
General, the area has been covered 
quite thoroughly. 

I do not know that I quite agree with 
their conclusions. I do not know that I 
particularly subscribe to that kind of 
constitutional interpretation. The fact 
is, however, that the Supreme Court has 
spoken many times on this subject. 
Therefore, I suppose there is ample 
precedent for what Mr. FitzGerald has 
stated in his opinion: 

It has been sometimes said that the Con- 
gress is free to exclude from interstate com- 
merce articles whose use has been deter- 
mined to be injurious to the public health, 
welfare, or morals, but it seems clear that in 
context these terms encompass injury or 
hindrance to the effectation of any public 
policy adopted by the Congress. 


When that is said, and when it is but- 
tressed by legal precedent and opinions, 
I must subscribe to the view suggest- 
ed by the Senator from New Hampshire 
that there is scarcely anything that is 
not impressed by commerce so it can be 
treated legislatively, as is sought to be 
done in the bill before us. 

Without subscribing to the constitu- 
tional philosophy which molds these de- 
cisions, I should like to say that the con- 
stitutionality of a measure is but one 
thing. Whether it is good policy to 
broaden that category to include other 
goods and equipment is quite another 
matter. 

I have concluded, and I am convinced, 
that it is not desirable that it be done. 

The plain fact is that UHF sets are at 
the stage where there is no substantial 
market for them. Some UHF stations 
have tried to succeed, but they are now 
dark. The explanation for this condi- 
tion is set forth in the majority report: 

This goal would be achieved by eliminat- 
ing the basic problem which lies at the heart 
of the UHF-VHF dilemma—the relative 
scarcity of television receivers in the United 
States which are capable of receiving the 
signals of UHF stations. 


So the majority of the Commerce Com- 
mittee say, in effect, Have no market. 
Want a law.” 

The; want a market and they want a 
law to give them the market. Those are 
the real implications and obvious designs. 

I have before me an editorial to which 
the Senator from New Hampshire has 
referred. He read a part of it, and I 
should like to read another paragraph. 
The part he read reads: 


In other words, if the law of supply and 
demand doesn’t work as fast as Washington 
thinks it should, pass a law and hurry it 
up. 

The editorial continues: 


The same argument could be applied to 
color TV. Set sales have been relatively 
slow because the cost of the sets was high, 
and color programing has developed gradu- 
ally. Programing came along slowly because 
of cost and the lack of demand resulting 
from the scarcity of receivers. 

If Congress can force the manufacturers 
to make all-channel sets, cannot it also force 
them to produce color sets? And then, by 
law, tell the stations what programs to pre- 
sent? Or decree that all radio sets must be 
both AM and FM? By this law, if the Senate 
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approves, Congress also, in effect, is com- 
pelling the TV viewer to buy an all-channel 
set whether he wants it or not. 


Mr. President, we are dealing with a 
natural resource in this case. About a 
week or 10 days ago we dealt with an- 
other kind of natural resource, namely, 
the products of our great wheatfields. 
In my part of the country we raise a 
great deal of wheat. Much of that wheat 
is „laced in storage in Texas and else- 
where. It is wheat that we do not use. 
It is wheat for which we cannot find a 
market. 

Shall we say, “Have no market. Want 
a law?” 

It is probably true that people prefer 
a loaf of bread that weighs 16 ounces. 
In some States there is a law which pro- 
vides that a loaf of bread must weigh at 
least 1 full pound. We might propose 
a law which, in the interest of a great 
natural resource, however, would pro- 
vide that a loaf of bread shall not weigh 
less than 2 pounds, and by that means 
increase the consumption of bread. 

I subscribe to the classic idea that 
one can lead a horse to water, but one 
cannot make the horse drink. I also sub- 
scribe to the idea that we can offer a 
customer an all-channel TV set, but we 
cannot make him buy it. 

I suppose we could force the baking of 
a 2-pound loaf of bread, but of course we 
would not compel its purchase by the 
public. 

Why not? The language of the legal 
opinion to which I have referred, only 
states that Congress has a right to “ex- 
clude from interstate commerce articles 
whose use has been determined to be 
injurious to the public health, welfare, 
or morals.” 

Therefore Congress could recite that 
it is our policy to induce greater con- 
sumption of wheat products; hence bread 
will hereafter be made in 2-pound loaves. 
But this still would not necessarily sell 
more bread. 

Perhaps someone will suggest that this 
is a farfetched or facetious argument. 

The fact is that we have a situation 
which some people think requires expe- 
dient treatment. They cannot wait for 
the Nation to go forward in an orderly 
fashion. Expediency must be resorted 
to. Hence the proposal of the kind that 
is before us now, reflecting as it does 
the grievous doctrine that governments 
know better than the consumer does 
what is good for him and what he ought 
to have. The dictates of the market are 
discarded and the traditional methods 
for fashioning consumer goods are rashly 
abandoned. 

Out in our areas of the Middle West, 
I know it to be true that, regardless of 
the number of UHF and VHF stations, 
there will be literally millions of users 
who will not be able to enjoy a UHF set. 
That is the plain fact. It cannot be de- 
nied. For those who can use such a set, 
there will be a choice. For many others 
there will be no choice. Their decision 
will be made for them. And they will 
have to help finance the economic suc- 
cess of the UHF sets. They will have 
to pay anywhere from $12.95 up to $50 
or $60, depending upon the elaborateness 
of the original set to which the converter 
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is added, or depending upon the set that 
they bought with the UHF and VHF re- 
ception facilities. 

That is at the bottom of the proposi- 
tion. Many thousands of people in 
Nebraska, which I have the privilege to 
represent, will find themselves in this 
situation if and when the bill becomes 
law. 

Inasmuch as a yea-and-nay vote has 
not been asked for, I should like to say 
for the record—not only for this time 
and for the people whom I represent, 
but also as a future reference—that a 
danger flag ought to be attached to this 
legislation as there is a definite possi- 
bility that we shall be confronted with 
another bill, of which it will be said, 
“Yes, but this relates to a natural re- 
source. This is different. It will confer 
great benefits; therefore it should be 
passed.” 

So we will continue to invade further 
the realm to which the Senator from 
New Hampshire has so eloquently re- 
ferred, and which I have tried to de- 
scribe in my own remarks. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I compliment the Sen- 
ator upon his statement. I should like 
to ask him a question. I have great 
respect for the Senator’s legal ability 
and experience. 

Is it not true that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court have now gone so far as 
to hold, with respect to the interstate 
commerce clause, that Congress can en- 
act almost anything it desires to enact, 
as a matter of public policy; and that 
the only place now where the rights of 
an individual can be protected is in this 
Chamber and in the Chamber of the 
other body? It is no longer true that 
rights can be protected in the courts, as 
against congressional action. 

Mr. HRUSKA. There is no question 
that that is so. The only protection a 
citizen has against ill-considered action 
of this kind lies in the exercise of self- 
restraint on the part of Congress. 

The Senator may remember, in the 
consideration of amendments to the 
Minimum Wage Act, a discussion about 
a bootblack in a hotel located in my 
home city, who was held to be engaged, 
by definition, in interstate commerce. 
Why? Because the shoe polish which 
he used was manufactured in Indiana or 
Ohio. Because the bootblack used that 
shoe polish, he was engaged in interstate 
commerce, although the person who 
wore the shoes might not cross the State 
line, by any stretch of the imagination, 
be long after the shoe polish had worn 
off. 

Even if the shoe polish happened to 
have been made in Nebraska, the boot- 
black would still have been engaged in 
interstate commerce because the cloth 
with which he polished the shoes might 
have been made in Alabama or South 
Carolina, or perhaps in the State of my 
very gracious and congenial friend from 
Rhode Island {Mr. Pastore]. 

So the Senator from New Hampshire 
is correct. This is the one forum in 
which such protection can be afforded to 
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citizens who find themselves in such a 
position. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, apro- 
pos of what the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska has said, there is on rec- 
ord an interesting case under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act with respect to a 
building in Philadelphia in which were 
employed quite a number of garment 
workers and garment makers whose 
products entered interstate commerce. 
The question was whether the charwom- 
en who worked in that building would 
also be considered, by virtue of the op- 
erations in progress there under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, as being a part of 
the stream of commerce. In my judg- 
ment, the reasoning in that case, both in 
the Federal district court and in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, was one of the 
most tortuous and amazing pieces of cir- 
cumlocution I have ever read, 

I think of one other case. The 
Wrightwood Dairy, a small dairy in 
northern Illinois, never bought or sold 
a pint of milk in interstate commerce 
and resisted the agricultural marketing 
order, but the court held that the milk 
which that dairy bought and sold might 
possibly enter the stream of commerce 
and therefore become competitive with 
other milk which might have, conceiv- 
ably, come from Indiana or Wisconsin. 
Therefore, because that milk might en- 
ter into the stream of commerce, it was 
held to be in interstate commerce. Talk 
about twisted reasoning: that case isin a 
class by itself. 

But I did not rise to make those com- 
ments; I rose to offer the amendment 
which I now submit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill add the following new section: 

Sec, 3. Paragraph (c) of section 303 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 is amended 
by inserting immediately before the semi- 
colon at the end thereof the following: “, 
but nothing in this Act shall authorize the 
Commission to substitute an assignment 
outside the frequency band between 54 
megacycles and 216 megacycles for one 
within such band in any community or 
otherwise to delete an assignment made 
within such band on or prior to September 
1, 1961 to any community if the purpose of 
such change is to limit such community to 
assignments of television frequencies out- 
side such band“. 

Amend the title so as to read: An Act to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934 in 
order to give the Federal Communications 
Commission certain regulatory authority 
over television receiving apparatus, to place 
certain limitations on the authority of the 
Commission to delete previously assigned 
VHF television channels, and for other 
purposes.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should say, in all frankness, that I am 
never happy about the thesis of the ap- 
proach in & bill of this kind, but I 
am familiar with all the circumstances 
which gave rise finally to the bill. In 
pursuance of what basis I had, I went 
before the committee and testified. 

As everyone knows, there was a prob- 
lem in the field of deintermixture. 
Frankly, it involved two major television 
stations in Illinois and one immediately 
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across the line in Wisconsin. Obvi- 
ously, I had an interest in the situation. 

In the case of the station at Cham- 
paign, Ill., it would appear that if it were 
deintermixed, probably an estimated 
600,000 persons would have been left in 
a very cloudy area and would not have 
received the kind of television signal 
to which they were entitled. So out of 
those many circumstances finally came a 
bill which passed the House by a substan- 
tial majority. 

The amendment I offer would prohibit 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion from putting into effect any pro- 
gram for the deintermixture of television 
stations without the express and affirma- 
tive consent of Congress. This would be 
done by prohibiting deintermixture and 
requiring a future amendment to the 
law if any deintermixture were to be 
put into effect. This involves the ques- 
tion of policy. Obviously, Congress has 
an interest in the situation. If it were 
not so, then perhaps the creature, 
namely, the FCC, would become the 
creature in power, and therefore its 
creator. 

There would be a situation not unlike 
that which was set up by George Bernard 
Shaw in his celebrated play “Pygma- 
lion,” in which the creature transcended 
its power and influence, and therefore 
becomes the creative hand itself. 

The basic issue is this: Whether all- 
channel television legislation would ad- 
vance the public interest or not depends 
upon the purpose of the legislation and 
the use to which it is put. 

The bill will be beneficial to the public 
if its purpose and use is to expand the 
television service available to the Amer- 
ican public by increasing the use of the 
UHF band without in any way impairing 
the service rendered by stations using 
the VHF band. 

I should say, in that connection, since 
we are dealing with the band and the 
spectrum through which this medium 
will probably be used, that a Federal in- 
terest attaches to the bill and might in- 
fluence its future. 

There is another side to the coin: 
The proposed legislation would be con- 
trary to the public interest if its pur- 
pose or use were to shift VHF television 
stations to the UHF band. 

This puts the question of deintermix- 
ture squarely before us, and we cannot 
properly act on the legislation without 
considering it. Mr. President, as every- 
one knows, “deintermixture” is a poly- 
syllabic term referring to the substitu- 
tion of ultrahigh frequency or UHF 
channels for very high frequency or VHF 
channels in selected communities, for 
the purpose of creating islands of UHF 
amid the nationwide VHF television 
service. 

If the American people are to get the 
greatest possible service out of the Na- 
tion's television system, they must have 
both VHF and UHF, side-by-side 
throughout the country—not deinter- 
mixture. 

Yet the Federal Communications 
Commission itself initially injected the 
deintermixture idea into the all-channel 
set legislation last summer when, in 
docket No. 14229, it referred to this leg- 
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islation as a means of “mitigating” the 
effect of a shift to all-UHF operations in 
part or all of the Nation. 

Deintermixture is objectionable be- 
cause it results in a reduction of TV 
service. For instance, as I indicated be- 
fore the committee, proposals to delete 
a VHF channel from Champaign, III., 
and substitute a UHF channel would de- 
prive an estimated 600,000 persons of 
the television service which they now 
enjoy. 

For these reasons, there is no need to 
beat around the bush, or to try to evade 
the issue. My amendment will make the 
purpose and the intent of the legislation 
crystal clear. It would prohibit deinter- 
mixture and insure the VHF-UHF, side- 
by-side approach which will assure the 
greatest amount of television service to 
the Nation. 

Let me clarify what the amendment 
would not do. It would not stop the 
FCC from taking a VHF channel away 
from one licensee and giving it to an- 
other in the same community if such 
@ move would be in the public interest. 
It would not stop the Commission from 
moving a station from one community 
to another. It would not stop the Com- 
mission from adding a new VHF channel 
to a community. 

So, Mr. President, while the amend- 
ment would restrict the power of the 
FCC, the restriction would be extremely 
narrow in application. It would neither 
make the FCC powerless in allocating 
frequencies nor put the Congress in the 
business of assigning frequencies. 

There is nothing unusual or inappro- 
priate about the amendment. The FCC 
is the delegate of the Congress in broad- 
casting matters, and the Congress is free 
to direct the FCC to do this, or not to 
do that. And Congress has already done 
this in a number of instances. It has 
told the Commission not to license 
aliens; and by resolution, not by law, 
it even has told the Commission not to 
permit radio stations to use more than 
50,000 watts of power. Complete in- 
structions from the Congress are es- 
pecially appropriate in the case of this 
legislation, because it cannot be ade- 
quately considered without facing up to 
the question of deintermixture. 

Therefore, the amendment simply 
seeks to protect the public against the 
loss of television service which deinter- 
mixture would inevitably bring. I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. President, that is the whole story. 
This is a case of making the legislative 
record and setting down in the law it- 
self a restriction, so that this very dif- 
ficult and baffling problem will not be 
recurring from time to time; but if it 
does, then nothing will be done about 
it until the Congress has affirmatively 
expressed its views on the subject. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
problem which has been raised by the 
distinguished minority leader is one 
which caused the committee consider- 
able difficulty at the time when it was 
considering this measure. As a matter 
of fact, three or four Members of the 
House of Representatives, as well as the 
distinguished minority leader of the Sen- 
ate, appeared before our committee; and, 
as I recall, at one time I said to the 
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members of the committee that this was 
one phase of the bill which might im- 
peril the passage of the bill, if we did 
not do something about it. It gave us 
a great amount of concern; and we did 
not want this to be a “foot in the door” 
to promote a policy of intermixture or 
deintermixture, whatever the case might 
be. As a matter of fact, the same prob- 
lem was raised before the House of 
Representatives. 

Finally, by the action of the Commis- 
sion, with the exception of one member, I 
believe, Mr. Lee, the Commission as- 
sured us; and this is the Commission’s 
policy in regard to deintermixture. It 
is set forth in its letter dated March 
16, 1962. I shall not read the entire 
letter, because it is quite long; but it is 
on the point I am making, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire letter 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1962. 

Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Communi- 
cations, Committee on Commerce, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: During the hearings 
before your committee, you raised the ques- 
tion of the relationship between this legisla- 
tion and the Commission proceedings pro- 
posing to deintermix areas to all UHF. 
Following our hearings before your com- 
mittee we testified before the House Com- 
merce Committee. During the House hear- 
ings Chairman Harris asked us for written 
responses to four specific questions. It was 
agreed that the Commission would supply its 
answers within a week after the House hear- 
ings closed. This time ends today and we 
have sent to Chairman Harris our response. 

The Commission's judgment (Commis- 
sioner Lee dissenting) is that if the all- 
channel receiver TV legislation is enacted by 
this Congress, it would be inappropriate, in 
the light of this important new develop- 
ment, to proceed with the eight deinter- 
mixture proceedings initiated on July 27, 
1961, and that, on the contrary, a sufficient 
period of time should be allowed to indicate 
whether the all- channel receiver authority 
would in fact achieve the Commission's over- 
all allocations goals. We have reached this 
judgment on the basis of a number of con- 
siderations. 

As we made clear in our testimony, we do 
not conceive of selective deintermixture as 
a general or long-range solution for the tele- 
vision allocations problem. Rather, we be- 
lieve that we will need a system using both 
UHF and VHF channels, and that all-channel 
receiver legislation is the basic and essential 
Key to that long-range goal. For with this 
legislation, time would begin to run in favor 
of UHF development. The UHF operator 
(both commercial and educational) could 
look forward to UHF receiver saturation not 
only in his home city but in the surrounding 
rural area as well, and could expect improve- 
ment in the quality of the UHF portion of 
the receivers in the hands of the public. 
With increased use of UHF, and increased 
incentive for both equipment manufacturers 
and station operators to exploit its maxi- 
mum potential, there is reason to believe 
that several of the problems which presently 
restrict the coverage of UHF stations would 
be overcome. In short, as we stated in our 
notice of proposed rulemaking in docket No. 
14229, the all-channel receiver is “critically 
important” because it is directed squarely 
to “the root problem of receiver incompati- 
bility.” It is our hope and belief that the 
achievement of set compatibility will make 
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possible a Reap sc yc system of intermixed 

and immeasurably promote ed- 
9 It will enhance the develop- 
ment of three fully competitive network 
services and perhaps eventually of still fur- 
ther network service. These, then, are the 
reasons for our judgment on this important 
matter. 

The Commission has made the further 
judgment that any agency moratorium on 
deintermixture to all UHF would not be ap- 
plicable to the deintermixture proceedings in 
(1) Springfield, Ill. (docket No. 14267), (2) 
Peoria, Ill. (docket No. 11749), (3) Bakers- 
field, Calif. (docket No. 13608), and (4) 
Evansville, Ind. (docket No. 11757). The 
reasons for this judgment are set out in the 
attached appendix. 

Finally, the Commission considered the 
proposal of a statutory prohibition against 
any Commission deintermixture action (to 
all UHF) which would continue until ended 
by action of both Houses of Congress. The 
Commission does not favor this approach. 
For, it means, in effect, that if the all- 
channel legislation proves inadequate, and 
the Commission feels that some form of 
deintermixture is desirable in order to 
achieve the purposes of the Communications 
Act (e.g. sec. 1, 303(g)), it would have to 
seek the equivalent of an amendment to the 
act. In our opinion, such a statutory scheme 
would render administrative policy inflexi- 
ble and ineffective. We strongly urge that 
the Commission not be deprived, in this 
area, of the broad discretion which Congress 
gave it to meet changing problems and cir- 
cumstances. We believe that there is no rea- 
son for not following the established policy 
of over a quarter of a century of permitting 
Commission action under the public interest 
standard, subject to congressional and judi- 
cial review. 

By direction of the Commission.* 

NeEwTon N. Minow, Chairman. 
APPLICABILITY OF ANY DEINTERMIXTURE Mon- 

ATORIUM TO THE SPRINGFIELD, ILL., PEORIA, 

BAKERSFIELD, AND EVANSVILLE DEINTERMIX- 

TURE PROCEEDINGS 


This appendix deals with the applicability 
of any moratorium on Commission deinter- 
mixture action (to all-UHF operation) to 
the deintermixture proceedings im (1) 
Springfield, Ill. (docket No. 14267), (2) 
Peoria, II. (docket No. 11749), (3) Bakers- 
field, Calif. (docket No. 13608), and (4) 
Evansville, Ind. (docket No. 11757). For rea- 
sons developed within, the Commission be- 
lieves that any such moratorium should be 
inapplicable to these proceedings. 

1. Springfield, 1., deintermixture proceed- 
ing (docket No. 14267): On March 1, 1957, 
the Commission issued an order in the rule- 
making proceeding in docket No. 11747, which 
removed channel 2 from Springfield, III., and 
added it at St. Louis, Mo., and Terre Haute, 
Ind., and further assigned UHF channels 26 
and 36 to Springfield (22 F.C.C. 318). The 
Commission's order also modified the existing 
authority of Signal Hill Telecasting Corp., 
the then licensee of channel 36 in St. Louis, 
to provide for temporary operation on chan- 
nel 2. This order was affirmed by the court 
of appeals (Sangamon Valley Television 
Corp. v. U.S., 255 F. 2d 191 (C. A. D. C.)), but 
the Supreme Court remanded the case to the 
court of appeals for consideration of certain 
ex parte activities which had occurred dur- 
ing the rulemaking proceeding before the 


Because of his former connection (prior 
to nomination as Commissioner) as engi- 
neering consultant in regard to the detnter- 


in the consideration of the Commission's 
comments in this letter with respect to those 
areas. Otherwise, Commissioner Craven 
concurs with the views of the Commission 
majority. 
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Commission (356 U.S. 49). The court of 
appeals remanded the case to the Commis- 
sion for a determination of the nature and 
source of all ex parte pleas (269 F. 2d 221). 
The Commission, after ascertaining such 
pleas, proposed to give interested parties an 
opportunity to respond to them but not to 
comment on matters occurring subsequent 
to March 1, 1957. 

On appeal, the Department of Justice took 
issue with this latter ruling, urging that the 
Commission must consider post-1957 facts 
“if it is to reach a proper rulemaking de- 
cision as to where the VHF channel 2 should 
be allocated for the future” (brief, p. 8). 
The Commission, in its brief, pointed out 
that “consideration of subsequent events 
might well have to include existing service to 
the public in St. Louis * * (p. 18). The 
court agreed with the Department and or- 
dered the Commission “to conduct an en- 
tirely new proceeding,” based on the facts 
as they now exist; it further stated that the 
existing service on channel 2 in St. Louis 
may be continued by the Commission dur- 
ing this new proceeding (294 F. 2d 742). On 
September 7, 1961, the Commission insti- 
tuted the new proceeding (docket 14267). 

We have set out this lengthy history to 
show that the Springfield, III., deintermix- 
ture proceeding does not stand on the same 
footing as the eight deintermixture pro- 
ceedings initiated last July. If a general 
moratorium prevents deintermixture in these 
proceedings, it rightly or wrongly maintains 
the status quo in these areas. But a mora- 
torium precluding deintermixture in Spring- 
field would, as a practical matter, upset the 
status quo. For, as the court recognized, 
the facts are that since 1957 Springfield has 
been all UHF and channel 2 has been serv- 
ing the St. Louis area. Without any con- 
sideration of the merits of the matter, the 
moratorium thus would automatically with- 
draw channel 2 from service in St. Louis 
(and from assignment to Terre Haute where, 
however, it has been the subject of a com- 
parative hearing) and call for VHF opera- 
tion in Springfield. We think that such an 
automatic application of a general mora- 
torium is unsound and that the matter 
rather should be left to the Commission’s 
judgment. And see section 402(h), Com- 
munications Act. It may be that in spite 
of the dislocation we have described, the 
Commission might conclude in docket 14267 
that the public interest would not be served 
by ordering deintermixture of Springfield. 
But certainly that decision is one calling 
for a Judgment on the basis of all the public 
interest factors—and not for automatic ap- 
plication of any general deintermixture 
moratorium. This conclusion is buttressed 
by the domino effect of a moratorium pre- 
cluding deintermixture of Springfield on the 
Peoria, III., deintermixture case, to which 
we now turn. 

2. Peoria, III., deintermixture case (docket 
No. 11749). The Commission in a report 
and order issued March 1, 1957, deintermix- 
ed the Peoria area, substituting a UHF 
channel for channel 8 which was reassigned 
to the Davenport-Rock Island-Moline met- 
ropolitan area in order to afford “a third 
VHF outlet in this major market” (docket 
11749, 22 F. C. C. 342) On appeal, the court 
of appeals affirmed the Commission’s order 
(WIRL Television Co. v. U.S., 253 F. 2d 863 
(C.A.D.C.)); the case was, however, subse- 
quently remanded to the Commission, not 
because of any error or because of ex parte 
factors, but because the Commission's de- 
cision was geared, to some extent, to the 


This channel assignment to Davenport- 
Rock Island-Moline has been the subject of 
a comparative hearing, which is not yet 
completed; instructions as to the final de- 
cision were announced on June 29, 1961, 
Community Telecasting Corp., docket No. 
12601. 
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Springfield deintermixture proceeding* and 
accordingly might be affected by a different 
decision in that proceeding. Since the Com- 
mission is to reconsider the Springfield mat- 
ter, the rulemaking with respect to Peoria 
also was remanded to the Commission, so 
that it could be reconsidered, if necessary, 
in the light of the new Springfield decision. 
(See WIRL Television Co. v. U.S., 274 F. 2d 
83 (C. A. D. C.).) 

This means that if a general moratorium 
causes the Commission to reject deinter- 
mixture of Springfield, the Peoria deinter- 
mixture action would have to be recon- 
sidered in the light of this new factor. 
But the same moratorium would prevent 
the Commission from reevaluating and mak- 
ing a new judgment as to whether Peoria 
should be deintermixed. The actual status 
quo in Peoria would thus be disturbed with- 
out any consideration of the merits of the 
case. It may be that it should be so dis- 
turbed. But it may also be that the Com- 
mission would not regard a reversal of the 
Springfield picture—referred to only in a 
footnote in the Commission's Peoria decision 
(see footnote 2, supra)—as requiring a dif- 
ferent result. Here again, the matter is 
obviously one for judgment—not rigidity. 

8. Bakersfield, Calif. (docket No. 13608): 
On March 27, 1961, the Commission issued 
an order deintermixing Bakersfield by sub- 
stituting UHF 23 channel for channel 10, ef- 
fective December 1, 1962, or such earlier date 
as station KERO-TV may cease operation on 
channel 10 at Bakersfield (21 Pike & Fischer, 
R.R. 1649). This is final Commission action, 
with only “formal codification to be accom- 
plished by subsequent order” (21 Pike & 
Fischer, R.R. 1578). As such, it is appeal- 
able and now pending before the court of 
appeals (Transcontinent Television Corp. 
v. U.S., Case No. 16,541, C.A.D.C.). Obviously, 
any moratorium on deintermixture would 
and should be inapplicable to this final Com- 
mission action. 

If, however, the case were remanded to 
the Commission for any reason, the question 
would arise whether Commission reconsid- 
eration should be precluded by a general 
moratorium. We believe that it should not. 
For, reconsideration in such circumstances 
stands on a different ground than a new 
proposal for deintermixture in some area. 
(Cf. Sec, 402(h) of the act.) Even more im- 
portant, a moratorium affecting Bakersfield 
would leave Commission action in this gen- 
eral area (the San Joaquin Valley) in the 
state of being half complete, half incom- 
plete, and would have seriously adverse con- 
sequences on the development of television 
in the San Joaquin Valley and particularly 
in the Fresno area. In Fresno, deintermix- 
ture action by the Commission is complete, 
and Fresno station KFRE-TV has shifted 
from operation on VHF channel 12 to UHF 
operation. (See FCC 60-814, 60-279.) One of 
the important aims in the Bakersfield case 
was to complement the Fresno action. As 
the Commission stated (21 Pike & Fischer, 
R.R. at pp. 1654-1556) : 

“7. The potential for the growth and de- 
velopment of multiple-effective local outlets 
and services in the San Joaquin Valley would 


2In a footnote in the Peoria report, the 
Commission stated (22 F. C. OC. at 352, n. 15): 
“Our action herein, moreover, comports with 
our decision in the Springfield deintermix- 
ture proceeding (docket No. 11747). In that 
case we have concluded that the public in- 
terest would be served by deleting channel 
2 from Springfield. A station on this fre- 
quency in Springfield would have provided 
VHF service to parts of the service areas of 
the UHF stations in Peoria; and conversely, 
a station on channel 8 in Peoria would pro- 
vide VHF service to portions of the area that 
will be served by UHF stations in the Spring- 
field-Decatur area, which the Commission 
believes should be all UHF.“ 
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be much greater if all television assignments 
at Bakersfleld were in the UHF band. With 
Bakersfield and Fresno, the two largest ex- 
panding population centers of the valley 
located about 105 miles from each other, and 
with their trading and market areas extend- 
ing into the valley between them, where 
also are located a number of smaller cities 
where the chances for the establishment of 
local television outlets are promising, it is 
inevitable, under the favorable terrain and 
propagation conditions in the valley, that 
there is and will be an overlapping of serv- 
ices and a sharing of a common audience by 
all stations operating at Fresno and Bakers- 
field or in cities between them. It has been 
demonstrated that the relatively flat valley 
floor presents unusually favorable condi- 
tions for propagation of television signals. 
Marietta itself pointed out in comments filed 
in docket No, 11759 that the ‘unique char- 
acter of the extremely flat and quite treeless 
San Joaquin Valley, which permits signals 
to be rolled down the corridor from Bakers- 
field toward Fresno and from Fresno toward 
Bakersfield in the manner of a bowling ball, 
exceeding substantially the normal propa- 
gation distances in other areas, is a phenom- 
enon which cannot be ignored.’ By virtue 
of these circumstances, it is essential, we 
believe, that we make conditions conducive 
throughout the valley for the growth and 
successful operation of local outlets by pro- 
viding an equal opportunity for all valley 
stations to compete effectively with com- 
patible facilities. 
. * 


“10. With our action removing VHF chan- 
nel 12 from Fresno and shifting station 
KFRE-TV on that channel to UHF opera- 
tion, all television assignments and stations 
in the valley are now in the UHF band with 
the exception of station KERO-TV on chan- 
nel 10 at Bakersfield. At the present time 
only three stations are operating at Fresno 
and three at Bakersfield, but there is de- 
mand and promise that additional outlets 
will soon be established at Fresno, and at 
Tulare, Visalia, and Hanford, which are 
located in the valley between Fresno and 
Bakersfield, [Footnote omitted.] The pre- 
dicted grade B signal of the VHF channel 10 
station at Bakersfield (KERO-TV) extends 
well beyond Tulare, Visalia, and Hanford 
where local UHF stations are now contem- 
plated, penetrates the service areas of the 
Fresno UHF stations, and reaches to within 
23 miles of Fresno. There can be no doubt, 
however, that under the excellent propaga- 
tion conditions in the valley, its signal pene- 
trates even farther north in the valley. The 
Nielsen coverage survey for the spring of 
1958 indicates that station KERO-TV at 
Bakersfield reaches and is listened to in 
homes in Madera County, which is north of 
Fresno County and principally served by 
Fresno stations. The 1960 American Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., television coverage 
study of California counties and stations in- 
dicates that about 96 percent of the tele- 
vision homes in both Tulare and Kings 
Counties (Tulare and Visalia are in Tulare 
County and Hanford in Kings County) and 
about 58 percent of the TV homes in Fresno 
County are able to receive station KERO- 
TV and that station KERO-TV’s net weekly 
circulation (number of TV homes viewing 
station KERO-TV at least once a week) in 
Tulare County is about 93 percent, in Kings 
County about 83 percent, and in Fresno 
County about 30 percent. 

“11. Although our removal of the single 
VHF outlet at Fresno puts all Fresno stations 
on a comparable competitive footing which 
we believe will increase the potential for the 
growth of healthy competitive services in the 
Fresno area, we cannot agree with Marietta 
that deintermixture of the Fresno market can 
be fully effective notwithstanding its VHF 
station at Bakersfield. With a VHF outlet 
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at Fresno no longer dominating the Fresno 
market, there is considerable merit, we be- 
lieve, to the claim of proponents for UHF 
deintermixture of Bakersfield that station 
KERO-TV, as the only VHF station in the 
valley, would be in a position of conspicuous 
and unjustifiable dominance over all the 
competing UHF stations in the valley. This 
factor and the extent to which station 
KERO-TV’s signal now penetrates beyond 
cities between Bakersfield and Fresno where 
the establishment of additional local UHF 
outlets is the most promising and into the 
service areas of the Fresno stations convinc- 
ingly indicate that the presence of this VHF 
station in the adjacent Bakersfield market 
constitutes a significant deterrent to effec- 
tive and comparable UHF competition in the 
Fresno market area and to the establishment 
of effective and beneficial new services, par- 
ticularly in the smaller cities of the valley. 
The deterrent would be compounded if Bak- 
ersfield were made principally all VHF by the 
addition of two more VHF outlets, as Mari- 
etta suggests, and three Bakersfield VHF 
stations were to provide service in this now 
all-UHF area. Complete deintermixture of 
the entire San Joaquin Valley to UHF is, in 
our judgment, required for full development 
and expansion of effective competitive tele- 
vision service throughout the valley.” 

On this ground also, therefore, Bakersfield 
should not come within any general deinter- 
mixture moratorium but rather should be 
left to Commission judgment, in the event 
that reconsideration is called for at some 
future date. 

4. The Evansville deintermixture proceed- 
ing (docket No. 11757): On March 1, 1957, 
the Commission issued a report stating its 
“judgment that amendment of the table of 
assignments for television broadcast stations 
(sec. 3.606(b) of the Commission’s rules) 
by shifting channel 7 from Evansville, Ind., 
to Louisville, Ky.; assigning channel 31 t 
Evansville; substituting channel 78 for chan- 
nel 31 in Tell City, Ind.; shifting channel 9 
from Hatfield, Ind., to Evansville where the 
channel is to be reserved for noncommercial 
educational use; and by unreserving channel 
56 and shifting it from Evansville to Owens- 
boro, Ky., would promote the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity." The Commis- 
sion effected the changes as to channel 9 but 
not those involving channel 7. Because there 
was an outstanding authorization for oper- 
ation of station WTVW on channel 7 in 
Evansville, the Commission instituted show- 
cause proceedings to modify station WTVWͤ.“'S 
permit to specify operation on channel 31. 

The Commission’s action shifting channel 
9 from Hatfield to Evansville (for noncom- 
mercial educational use) was sustained upon 
review in court (Owensboro-on-the-Air, 
Inc. v. U.S., 262 F. 2d 702 (C.A.D.C.)). As 
to the show-cause pr , the examiner 
on July 20, 1961, issued an initial decision 
recommending that channel 7 be deleted 
from Evansville and reassigned to Louisville 
and that WVTW’s permit be modified to 
specify operation on UHF channel 31 (FCC 
61D-113). Oral argument on the excep- 
tions to the initial decision will be heard by 
the Commission on March 29. 

Again, we think it apparent that no gen- 
eral moratorium should be applicable to the 
Evansville area situation. Half the Com- 
mission's action in this area is final (i.e. 
shifting channel 9 to noncommercial opera- 
tion); the other half—whether channel 7 
should be shifted to Louisville to complete 
the deintermixture of the area and provide 
Louisville with a third VHF facility—is near- 
ing final decision after a lengthy adjudicatory 
proceeding. Clearly the judgment as to 
whether the public interest would be served 
by such action should be made by the Com- 
mission upon the basis of the voluminous 
adjudicatory record compiled—and not by au- 
tomatic application of a general moratorium. 
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Significantly, Senator CAPEHART, who op- 
posed deintermixture of Evansville in testi- 
mony given before the examiner (par. 95, ini- 
tial decision, FCC 61D-113), concurs in this 
conclusion. For, while supporting the pro- 
vision of H.R. 9267 (the Roberts bill) pre- 
cluding Commission deintermixture, he 
further stated: 

“So that there can be no misunderstand- 
ing. I do not take this position in con- 
nection with any case that is under adjudi- 
cation before the FCC. Specifically, my 
views do not apply to the situation in Evans- 
ville where channel 7 has been earmarked 
for a move for a very long time. The legis- 
lative decision in this case was made some 
years ago. What concerns me is future leg- 
islation, or rulemaking, decisions. I think 
it is proper for me to express my views on 
such matters, while I should be reluctant 
to do so as to cases under adjudication” 
(statement before Subcommittee on Com- 
munications, Senate Commerce Committee). 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
letter was written to me, and it was con- 
curred in by Commissioners Minow, 
Hyde, Bartley, Craven, Ford, and Cross. 

I read now from the committee’s re- 
port: 

In that letter the Commission represented 
its judgment that a combined VHF-UHF sys- 
tem is needed; that if all-channel receiver 
legislation is enacted by this Congress the 
Commission would not proceed with the 
eight deintermixture proceedings initiated 
by it on July 27, 1961; and that a sufficient 
period of time should be allowed to indicate 
whether the all-channel television receiver 
legislation would, in fact, achieve the Com- 
mission’s overall allocations goal of a satis- 
factory system of intermixed UHF-VHF as- 
signments. 


The following is the important point, 
and I should like to call it particularly 
to the attention of all Members of the 
Senate: 

The FCC also represented that it would 
make periodic reports to Congress and that 
before it undertook any further action with 
respect to deintermixture, it would advise 
the Congress of its plan and give the com- 
mittees of Congress an appropriate period of 
time to consider such plans. 


In view of that assurance, the com- 
mittee wrote this right into the report: 
Your committee considers these repre- 
sentations by the Commission to be of para- 
mount importance and has taken action on 
this legislation in specific reliance on them. 


Mr. President, knowing the Senator 
from Illinois, the distinguished minority 
leader, as well as I do, I know that he 
would ask the question, If it is all right 
to put that into the report, why not put 
it into the law?” That is a logical ques- 
tion, and I put that question up to the 
Commission. Its answer was that that 
might be a little too restrictive, that it is 
difficult to state what isolated situation 
might arise in the future, and that the 
Commission should not be too much 
shackled. 

In view of the report, which was made 
not only to the Senate, but also to the 
House of Representatives, I believe we 
have here sufficient assurances upon 
which we can rely. 

I understand the problem confronting 
the Senator from Illinois. I hope the 
Commission would never attempt to vio- 
late this assurance which it gave us; 
and I respectfully ask the Senator from 
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Illinois not to press for the adoption of 
his amendment at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if it 
were given to me, I certainly would fash- 
ion some language, directed to the Com- 
mission, couched in terms different from 
that which came to the Commission from 
the House of Representatives, because 
I would not permit the creature to tell 
the creator of the Commission what it 
could do, and make it a contingency, so 
to speak; for, when all is said and done, 
the affirmative action should be taken 
on this side—in the National Legislature. 

But I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island that, on the basis 
of these assurances, I shall withdraw the 
amendment—much as I would prefer to 
see this nailed down in the law. But I 
shall do so on a sort of probationary 
basis: I shall see what will happen, and 
then shall go back to this day, in the 
Recorp—which will be easy to remem- 
ber, because this is June 14, Flag Day; 
and 185 years ago today the Congress 
passed a resolution prescribing the gen- 
eral character of the flag which is our 
national symbol. 

So I can easily pick out the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for June 14, 1962, 
and can say, “Let us go back and see 
what the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD says,” 
if the Commission is going to bring up, 
willy-nilly, this business of deintermix- 
ture and make it applicable. 

The Senator from Rhode Island knows 
that when I appeared at the committee 
hearing, I said that any such legisla- 
tion should contain a grandfather clause. 
If a television station invests $1 million 
or $2 million in providing the best pro- 
grams, and if then by arbitrary action 
a commission created by the Congress 
were permitted to reach into the entire 
spectrum and to pick out nine channels, 
and to say, “We are going to convert you 
from these to those,” and thus suddenly 
wipe out that great investment, surely 
that would be about as great an amount 
of confiscation as one could ever see. 

So on this assurance I shall withdraw 
the amendment now but I am going to 
watch this performance under the rule- 
making power. This will not be the 
last chapter that will be written in the 
field, unless I miss my guess, and we 
should get from the Commission some 
better estimate and better idea of how 
to handle this problem. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I as- 
sure the Senator from Illinois that he 
will find the Senator from Rhode Island 
by his side in watching this develop- 
ment with much jealousness. I shall not 
only remember this day as Flag Day, 
but as the Thursday before Father’s Day 
in the year 1962. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
prec and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 8031) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed, 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] be excused from attendance cn 
the Senate on Friday of this week and 
Monday of next week. He will be un- 
avoidably detained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE BRETTON 
WOODS AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1438, H.R. 
10162. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MercatF in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10162) to amend the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act to authorize the United 
States to participate in loans to 
the International Monetary Fund to 
strengthen the international monetary 
system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
rise to explain briefly and to support the 
provisions of H.R. 10162, an amendment 
to the Bretton Woods Agreements Act. 
The bill before us authorizes United 
States participation in a special 10-na- 
tion plan to lend additional resources 
totaling $6 billion to the International 
Monetary Fund in the event they are 
needed. Such need would arise only if 
the Fund could not otherwise meet an 
approved withdrawal by one of the fol- 
lowing 10 participating members of the 
Fund: Belgium, Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Swe- 
den, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, 

Now, I shall not give a long and weari- 
some description of the complicated in- 
ternational monetary trends and factors 
which form the background of this leg- 
islative proposal. 

I personally find it easier to gain such 
information from the available printed 
material on the subject than from listen- 
ing to a speech—and I assume most of 
my colleagues feel the same way. Mem- 
bers of the Senate will find the commit- 
tee report a succinct and complete sum- 
mary. Should they wish highly detailed 
information, the Committee hearing rec- 
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ord before them contains an exhaustive 
special report by the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Pinancial Problems. Therefore, I shall 
use this occasion to emphasize certain 
highlights in the pending legislation. 

The outstanding fact is that the 
United States would be the primary— 
though not the only—beneficiary of the 
10-nation proposal which is at stake in 
acceptance of H.R. 10162. This point is 
related to the ability of member coun- 
tries in balance-of-payments difficulties 
to exert their rights to make withdrawals 
from the International AJonetary Fund; 
a member does not, of course, draw its 
own currency, but the convertible cur- 
rencies of other nations, for the purpose 
of bolstering reserves and increasing 
confidence in its monetary position. The 
Fund at the beginning of this year held 
roughly $5 billion in U.S. dollars and in 
pounds sterling, which is certainly ade- 
quate to take care of any conceivable 
drawings by European countries. On 
the other hand, the Fund then had only 
about $1.6 billion in the convertible Eu- 
ropean currencies which this country 
would need should it wish to draw on the 
Fund. Against that figure of $1.6 bil- 
lion, plus a considerably smaller amount 
of unencumbered Fund gold, must be set 
almost certain access by the United 
States to about $2.7 billion in drawing 
rights, as well as the admittedly distant 
possibility of a U.S. request for its full 
quota of $4,125 million. 

Acceptance of the 10-nation plan 
would make available to the Fund, 
through special borrowing arrangements, 
an additional $3 billion of the kinds of 
currencies which the United States 
would require if it sought to implement 
its drawing rights. It should be empha- 
sized that this country does not antici- 
pate that it will call on the Fund. How- 
ever, even if the United States did not 
seek to exercise those rights, the very 
availability of such resources would dis- 
courage speculation against the dollar 
of the kind that took place in the winter 
of 1960-61. 

A second and related point that should 
be stressed is that the European nations 
in the special scheme, who are also Com- 
mon Market members, together will be 
making a larger contribution than either 
the United States or the United King- 
dom. The greatly increased financial 
strength of the continental European 
countries has not as yet been adequately 
reflected in Fund operations. Thus, they 
will be making available sums almost 
equal to their current Fund quotas, while 
the United States and the United King- 
dom shares would be about half the size 
of their quotas. 

The next point is that it is highly un- 
likely that the United States will be 
called upon to contribute its $2 billion 
share in the foreseeable future. The 
Fund now holds about $2.5 billion of the 
existing U.S. quota, so that there will 
be adequate amounts of dollars for Fund 
operations short of a dramatic overall 
reversal in the current free-world mone- 
tary situation. In any case, no partici- 
pant in the 10-nation scheme would be 
expected to make resources available un- 
der the plan so long as it is experiencing 
balance-of-payments difficulties. These 
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safeguards against any actual involve- 
ment of U.S. funds are likely to prove 
controlling for at least the initial 4-year 
life of the agreement. 

This issue has been somewhat obscured 
by the method of financing U.S. partici- 
pation set forth in H.R. 10162. The bill 
authorizes an appropriation of $2 bil- 
lion to remain available until expended. 
Now the puzzling fact is that the Treas- 
ury, when authorized to do so, will seek, 
not an actual appropriation, but an- 
other authorization—to use the public 
debt transaction route. In other words, 
this body will be asked to take essentially 
the same action twice. 

Apparently the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House has at last suc- 
ceeded in making the Treasury Depart- 
ment groggy with its cries of back-door, 
side-door, financing. For here we have 
back-door financing through the front 
door; not of the Treasury, by the way, 
but of the House—which has always 
been the real possessor of the entrances 
it invented for the supposed raiding 
parties. 

Perhaps it will help clarify any con- 
fusion to reiterate the following points: 
First, no gold whatsoever is involved in 
U.S. adherence to the 10-nation plan; 
second, the no-year appropriation to be 
sought will actually be a request for 
borrowing authority which will not 
affect the current Federal budget; third, 
there is no likelihood that the resulting 
contingent obligation will become a real 
one so long as the United States is in 
balance-of-payments difficulties. 

Why, then, must the United States 
take up a $2 billion share in the 10-na- 
tion plan if the commitment is so un- 
likely to involve actual expenditures? 
The first and most important reason is 
that the benefits of the plan will be con- 
fined to those nations which accept re- 
sponsibility in terms of the loan sched- 
ule. Second, the other nine members 
would only participate on the basis of 
strict reciprocity; for we should remem- 
ber that we are not the only country with 
a representative body which must justify 
its actions to the people. Finally, we had 
to make evident our readiness to assist 
the other participants should there be a 
substantial reversal in the international 
balance-of-payments situation at some 
time in the future. 

The last point I want to raise is the 
relationship between this proposal and 
the Kennedy administration’s overall 
campaign to remedy the U.S, payments 
deficit. The 10-nation plan neither in- 
tensifies that problem, on the one hand, 
nor by itself resolves it, on the other. 
It is only one ingredient—although an 
extremely significant one—in the many- 
faceted general effort to overcome the 
basic payments deficit. Whether or not 
that general effort is, or will be, sufficient 
is not the matter at issue here. The 
question we must answer is whether we 
will give the U.S. Government one clear- 
cut means of implementing its program 
to defend the dollar. It would not make 
sense to criticize the administration for 
having too few arrows in its quiver, and 
then to deny it the use of one of them. 

In this connection, I believe that the 
issue is seen in proper perspective in 
the following excerpt from a resolution 
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adopted by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation last October: 

The Treasury and the officials of the IMF 
are to be commended on their efforts to find 
more acceptable ways to minimize pressures 
that result from large movements of short- 
term funds among world financial markets. 

Action along this line would be a very 
useful precautionary measure. A major 
contribution of the proposed IMF arrange- 
ment is that it would give to a country 
whose currency is under pressure additional 
time in which to make necessary adjust- 
ments in its balance-of-payments position. 
However, the proposal would not relieve any 
country, including the United States, of the 
need to avoid chronic deficits in its balance 
of payments. 

Perhaps the best. quick explanation of 
the U.S. interest and stake in the 10- 
nation plan was offered during the hear- 
ings by my committee colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from In- 
diana, in these words: 

The Treasury * * * is doing what I think 
I learned to do as a businessman, 

When I did not need the money, then is 
when I arranged to borrow it, and arranged 
for my credit, because I discovered a couple 
of times that I had waited too late because 
I really needed it and it was then awfully 
hard to get. 


Mr. President, I will sum up by stat- 
ing my conviction that this legislative 
proposal is one from which the United 
States has a great deal to gain, and one 
from which it is very difficult to see how 
this country has anything to lose. I 
strongly recommend that the Senate ap- 
prove H.R. 10162. 

Mr. President, if there are any ques- 
tions about the measure which are not 
covered in the statement, I shall be glad 
to attempt to answer them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at the 
outset there was some reservation, I 
think, on the part of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], which I dis- 
cover, after further consultation with 
him, has been withdrawn. I have talked 
to other members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and the bill does have 
their concurrence. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. The Senator from Dela- 
ware did have some reservations. It is 
my understanding he has withdrawn 
those reservations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 10162) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


HARVESTING OF HAY ON CONSER- 
VATION RESERVE ACREAGE 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the 
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consideration of Calendar No. 
S. 3062. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3062) to amend the Soil Bank Act so as 
to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to permit the harvesting of hay on 
conservation reserve acreage under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, when the Soil Bank Act was 
passed, grazing on soil bank land in case 
of drought or other natural disaster was 
permitted upon request by a Governor of 
any State and approval by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The pending bill 
merely would give the same privilege 
with respect to cutting hay on soil bank 
land. It would make permanent the 
program passed by Congress last year, 
but limited to 1 year. 

The bill which was passed last year, 
sponsored by my colleague [Mr. BURDICK] 
and I, was very helpful to the State of 
North Dakota, as well as to other States. 
It helped keep cattle on the land and 
provided vitally needed hay for live- 
stock, and, in addition, it resulted in 
considerable money for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The payments to the Federal 
Government from hay, from my State 
alone, amounted to about $2 million. 

The bill has the unanimous approval 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I rise 
to urge my colleagues to approve this 
much needed legislation. As my col- 
league from North Dakota has said, it 
would make permanent the legislation 
which was passed last year, which was 
so helpful to the drought areas of the 
Northwest. This year we still are ex- 
periencing some of the results and ef- 
fects of the devastating drought of last 
year, in that pastures have been killed. 

At the present time the Secretary has 
already designated 13 counties in our 
State for eligibility under the temporary 
legislation. I understand 17 more coun- 
ties are sought to be so designated. 

The proposed legislation would be 
beneficial. We hope it will receive the 
approval of this body. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a statement 
explaining S. 3062 and also an excerpt 
from the report of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and excerpt were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR YOUNG OF NORTH 

DAKOTA 
Last year the Senate passed and the Presi- 


dent signed a bill authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to permit hay to be harvested 
from conservation reserve acreage where nec- 
essary to alleviate hardship caused by 
drought or other natural disaster. Permis- 
sion could be granted only after certifica- 
tion of the Governor of the State of the need 
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therefor and upon the independent determi- 
nation by the Secretary of such need. This 
authorization was for 1 year only. 

This bill, S. 3062, would make permanent 
the existing provision authorizing the har- 
vesting of hay on conservation reserve acre- 
age. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
that they favor the passage of this legislation 
because the program has been highly suc- 
cessful in the past year in alleviating a crit- 
ical feed situation and in preventing irrepar- 
able damage to many farmers whose normal 
supplies of hay were severely reduced by the 
drought. 

Grazing of conservation reserve lands is 
now permitted under sections 103 (a) (3) and 
107(a) (4) of the Soil Bank Act under condi- 
tions such as those under which hay har- 
vesting would be permitted by the bill. The 
Department of Agriculture has advised the 
committee that downward adjustment in 
the conservation reserve payments have been 
made as a condition of granting permission 
for such grazing or haying in most cases. 
However, the Department has granted graz- 
ing privileges in flood areas for very short 
periods of time where such deductions are 
not warranted or made. The committee was 
advised that the Department would continue 
this practice under the permanent provisions 
of law. 

This bill would make permanent the exist- 
ing provision authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to permit hay harvesting on con- 
servation reserve acreage in certain disaster 
conditions. The Governor of the State in 
which the acreage is situated must certify 
the need for such harvesting, and the Secre- 
tary must determine that such harvesting 
is necessary to alleviate suffering caused by 
natural disaster, before such harvesting can 
be permitted. 

The bill makes no other change in the 
existing provision, which is scheduled to ex- 
pire on June 29, and which the Secretary of 
a has described as highly suc- 
cessful, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1962. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of March 24, 1962, for a report 
on S. 3062, introduced jointly by Senators 
Younc and Burpicx of North Dakota, to 
amend the Soil Bank Act so as to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to permit the 
harvesting of hay on conservation reserve 
acreage under certain conditions. In a re- 
port on an identical bill S. 2662 submitted 
to you on February 21, 1962, we recom- 
mended the enactment of the proposed bill 
in order to make the program permanent. 

We would like to reiterate our favorable 
position on the legislation, and point out 
that this has been a highly successful pro- 
gram in the past year in alleviating a critical 
feed situation and in preventing irreparable 
damage to many farmers whose normal sup- 
plies of hay were severely reduced by the 
drought. 

Since the existing authority expires June 
29, 1962, the bill should be passed immedi- 
ately in order that farmers may have the op- 
portunity to harvest hay in the event of a 
severe drought, while the quality is good. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 
In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
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reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italic, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 


“SOIL BANK ACT 


Sec. 107. (a) To effectuate the purposes 
of this title the Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to enter into contracts for periods of 
not less than 3 years with producers deter- 
mined by him to have control for the con- 
tract period of the farms covered by the 
contract wherein the producer shall agree: 

(1) To establish and maintain for the 
contract period protective vegetative cover 
(including but not limited to grass and 
trees), water storage facilities, or other soll-, 
water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses 
on a specifically designated acreage of land 
on the farm regularly used in the production 
of crops (including crops such as tame hay, 
alfalfa, and clovers, which do not require 
annual tillage). 

(2) To devote to conserving crops or uses, 
or allow to remain idle, throughout the con- 
tract period an acreage of the remaining land 
on the farm which is not less than the acre- 
age normally devoted only to conserving 
crops or uses or normally allowed to remain 
idle on such remaining acreage. 

(3) Not to harvest any crop from the acre- 
age established in protective vegetative cover, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound 
forestry management) and wildlife or other 
natural products of such acreage which do 
not increase supplies of feed for domestic 
animals, *and except that the Secretary may, 
with the approval of the contract signers, 
permit hay to be removed from such acreage 
if the Secretary, after certification by the 
Governor of the State in which such acreage 
is situated of the need for removal of hay 
from such acreage, determines that it is nec- 
essary to permit removal of hay from such 
acreage in order to alleviate damage, hard- 
ship, or suffering caused by severe drought, 
flood, or other natural disaster* and except 
that the Secretary may, with the approval of 
the contract signers, permit hay to be re- 
moved from such acreage if the Secretary, 
after certification by the Governor of the 
State in which such acreage is situated of 
the need for removal of hay from such acre- 
age, determines that it is necessary to permit 
removal of hay from such acreage in order 
to alleviate damage, hardship, or suffering 
caused by severe drought, flood, or other nat- 
ural disaster. 

(4) Not to graze any acreage established in 
protective vegetative cover prior to January 
1, 1959, or such later date as may be provided 
in the contract, except pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 103(a)(3) hereof; and if 
such acreage is grazed at the end of such 
period, to graze such acreage during the 
remainder of the period covered by the con- 
tract in accordance with sound pasture 
management, 

INorx.—Matter between asterisks is effec- 
tive through June 29, 1962.] 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3062) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
107 (a) (3) of the Soil Bank Act is amended 
by changing the period at the end thereof to 
@ comma and adding the following: “and 
except that the Secretary may, with the ap- 


tary, after certification by the Governor of 
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the State in which such acreage is situated 
of the need for removal of hay from such 
acreage, determines that it is necessary to 
permit removal of hay from such acreage in 
order to alleviate damage, hardship, or suffer- 
ing caused by severe drought, flood, or other 
natural disaster.” 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I move that the vote by which 
the bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1545, Senate 
Resolution 345. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 345) to provide additional funds 
for the Committee on Armed Services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 345) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That S. Res. 295, agreed to Feb- 
ruary 22, 1962, authorizing a study by the 
Committee on Armed Services on strategic 
and critical stockpiling, is amended on page 
2, line 14, by striking “$30,000,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof $80,000.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE SMALL 
BUSINESS ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1501, S. 
2970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill (S. 
2970) to amend the Small Business Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That subsection (c) of section 4 of the 
Small Business Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a revolving fund, referred to in this 
section as ‘the fund’, for the Administra- 
tion’s use in financing the functions per- 
formed under sections 7(a), 7(b), and 8(a) 
and under the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, as amended, including the pay- 
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ment of administrative expenses in connec- 
tion with such functions. All repayments 
of loans and debentures, payments of inter- 
est, and other receipts arising out of trans- 
actions financed from the fund shall be 
paid into the fund. As capital thereof, ap- 
propriations not to exceed $1,450,000,000 are 
hereby authorized to be made to the fund, 
which appropriations shall remain available 
until expended. Not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $1,109,000,000 shall be outstanding 
at any one time for the purposes enumer- 
ated in the following sections of this Act: 
7(a) (relating to regular business loans), 
7(b) (relating to disaster loans), and 8(a) 
(relating to prime contract authority). 
Not to exceed an aggregate of $341,000,000 
shall be outstanding at any one time for 
the exercise of the functions of the Admin- 
istration under the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, as amended. The Ad- 
ministration shall pay into miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury, following the close 
of each fiscal year, interest on the outstand- 
ing cash disbursements from the fund, at 
rates determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average yields on oustanding interest- 
bearing marketable public debt obligations 
of the United States of comparable maturi- 
ties as calculated for the month of June 
preceding such fiscal year.” 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the pending bill 
is S. 2970; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
bill would increase by $250 million the 
authorization for the Small Business 
Administration's revolving fund, making 
a total authorization to the fund of 
$1.450 billion, The bill would increase 
by $16 million the funds that SBA can 
commit for its programs under the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. The 
bill also would combine the ceilings 
which SBA can commit under its regular 
business loan program and its disaster 
loan program, This proposed increase 
amounts to $234 million. The combina- 
tion of these two authorizations should 
permit more flexibility by SBA in the 
operations of these two programs. 

However, the regular business loan 
program of SBA should not be permitted 
to impair the authorization available for 
its disaster loan program. The commit- 
tee was assured by Administrator John 
E. Horne, as set out in the committee's 
report: 

Because of the impossibility of forecasting 
the incidence or the financial impact of dis- 
asters, a token amount of $14 million cus- 
tomarily has been included in the budget 
estimate. In accordance with prudent fi- 
nancial management procedures, precautions 
are taken to assure that at least this amount 
is retained in the financial plan for disaster 
loans as long as required. 


The committee believes from the Ad- 
ministrator’s assurances that there will 
be adequate funds kept available for the 
disaster loan program. 

The bill also would change the method 
of computing interest on the funds that 
SBA receives from Treasury for SBA's 
various lending programs. The bill 
would provide that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in June of each year, should 
set the rate, or rates, to be charged 
the Small Business Administration for 
all disbursements made by the Small 
Business Administration during the suc- 
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ceeding fiscal year. These rates would 

remain applicable to such disbursements, 

regardless of any subsequent fluctuations 
in the borrowing costs of the Govern- 
ment, until the money is returned to the 

Treasury. 

The present law provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury compute each 
year a rate applicable to all outstanding 
cash disbursements made by the Small 
Business Administration regardless of 
the year in which the disbursements were 
made. Since fiscal year 1961, a weighted 
average interest rate taking into con- 
sideration prior yearly rates has been in 
effect. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this time a 
computation, requested by the committee 
from the SBA, which shows the differ- 
ence in amount of interest payments to 
the Treasury Department by the Small 
Business Administration under present 
law compared with the payments which 
would have been made if the interest 
payments had been computed under the 
provisions of this bill. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Statement of interest payments to the 
Treasury Department, compared with in- 
2 1 per S. 2970, fiscal years 
1 


[In thousands] 
Actual Interest 

Fiscal year interest computed 

cost per S. 2970 
1 $6, 649 $2, 606 
1 6, 204 7, 246 
114, 875 10, 606 
14, 248 14, 093 
o ( 42,066 34, 551 


Through the fiscal year 1960, interest was computed 
each year at the current fiscal year rate on all outstanding 
disbursements regardless of the year in which such dis- 
bursements were made. 

2 Fiscal year 1961 was the Ist year in which the 
weighted average rate was developed by the Treasury 
Department. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
should be noted that in fiscal year 1961, 
the year in which the weighted average 
rate figure was used, the percentage of 
difference between the two figures is very 
small. This change has the support of 
the Treasury Department. It is a mat- 
ter of more efficient administration and 
should benefit both SBA and Treasury. 

There are other technical amendments 
in the bill which would clarify section 
4(c) of the Small Business Act. 

Mr. President, I happen to be the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Small 
Business of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. In that capacity I re- 
ported the bill. 

I was overruled by a majority of the 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency as to the size of the au- 
thorization. I feel very strongly about 
the size of the authorized program. I 
think the authorization is too large. It 
exceeds the recommendation of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Therefore, I shall 
offer an amendment to the committee 
substitute, to reduce the authorization to 
the level recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. At this time I offer the 
amendment. 
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Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it the purpose of 
the amendment to the committee substi- 
tute to reduce the authorization from 
$1,450 million to $1,109 million, with re- 
spect to the amount outstanding at any 
one time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed amendment to the committee 
substitute amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Before the clerk 
states the amendment, I wish to say that 
what I would do is merely to reduce the 
authorization by $24 million. Only $24 
million is involved. This would reduce 
the authorization to the level requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget for 1 year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin to the committee substitute 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 1, it is proposed to strike out 
“$1,450,000,000” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “$1,426,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out 81,109,000, 000 and to insert 
in lieu thereof “$1,085,000,000”. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
feel strongly that the $24 million in- 
crease over the budget request for fiscal 
year 1963 is not justified. 

I should explain that initially the 
Small Business Administration request- 
ed the elimination of the authorization 
ceiling altogether. This request was 
supported by the Bureau of the Budget. 
The committee did not think that action 
was justified. 

The SBA then suggested that the 
committee might see fit to provide an 
authorization not for 1 year but for 4 
years, to go as high as $2.6 billion. The 
committee thought this amount was ex- 
cessive, and that it would prevent the 
committee from exercising a legislative 
oversight which, in the judgment of the 
majority of the members of the commit- 
tee, should be exercised through a re- 
view of the authorizations for the Small 
Business Administration each year. 

The general feeling of the committee 
was that the authorization should be 
limited to 1 year, and that the $226 mil- 
lion requested for 1 year should be 
rounded off, through an increase, to $250 
million. 

Mr. President, I oppose that action be- 
cause I think the increase that was re- 
quested by the Budget Bureau and by the 
SBA is very large. It is more than ade- 
quate to meet the projected increase in 
loans for next year. It is even more 
adequate in view of the fact that what 
we have done is to pool the regular 
business loan and disaster funds to- 
gether. That was not anticipated when 
SBA’s budget was drawn up. This sub- 
stantially increases the funds available to 
the SBA for its regular business loan 
program since the disaster fund has 
never been fully used, and there is every 
expectation that a substantial amount 
of money in the disaster fund will be 
available for use for regular business 
loans. 
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I also point out that the extra $16 
million authorization to the SBIC pro- 
gram was a subject of contention in the 
committee, and a substantial minority 
felt that that was not justified. It 
seemed unnecessary in view of the fact 
that since 1959, when the small busi- 
ness investment company program be- 
gan, only $142 million has been used. 
There is still $183 million left in the fund 
for this program unutilized and is at the 
disposal of the SBA under previous 
authorization. I wish to make clear that 
ad amendment would not touch that 

und. 

I think it is time for the Senate to 
take a look at the way the SBA is oper- 
ating and the way it has expanded. The 
SBA regular loan program has expanded 
from $290 million at the beginning of 
1959 to $735 million at the end of the 
present month. The full SBA authori- 
zation will be $1.450 billion. On the 
basis of projections, if this bill becomes 
law, approximately $2.5 billion will be 
required by the end of 1967 for SBA’s 
regular business loan program and pro- 
grams under the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958. I emphasize that 
figure. 

In view of the rapid expansion of the 
loan and other programs, it seems to me 
that we should take a careful look at 
it and see what it accomplishes. The 
facts brought out in the committee hear- 
ings show that only approximately 25,000 
of the 4% million small businesses in 
America have ever received a small busi- 
ness loan. That means that only about 
one small business out of 200 has ever 
received an SBA loan. In any one year, 
of course, the percentage of small busi- 
ness taking part in this program is even 
smaller. I estimate that next year about 
one small business in 1,000 will receive 
an SBA loan during this year or next 
year. 

With that point in mind, congressional 
oversight requires careful review of 
SBA’s lending policies. This oversight is 
badly needed in view of the great expan- 
sion of the agency and in view of the 
ocean of small businesses in which we 
are trying to operate. 

Which are the one in a thousand firms 
who will get a small business loan next 
year? In the first place, many of the 
loans are going into areas and States in 
which every analysis indicates that am- 
ple banking facilities are available. I 
have discussed this subject with lead- 
ing officials in the SBA. They have told 
me that they can see little justification 
for providing funds to firms that are lo- 
cated in States like Massachusetts, for 
example, where ample banking facilities 
exist and where any legitimate loan will 
be made by the regular banking system. 

In the second place, I invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to the fact that more 
than 50 percent of the dollar volume of 
the loans has gone to only 10 percent of 
the borrower. Ninety percent of those 
that borrow from SBA receive only half 
the money. The remaining 10 percent 
that get the big loans receive half of the 
money, or 50 percent. 

I think we ought also to recognize that 
more than 40 percent of the loans that 
are made are made not for expanding 
small businesses and to encourage small 
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business to grow. Those receiving 40 
percent of the loans do not use the funds 
to purchase facilities or new working 
capital they cannot obtain elsewhere. 

For what reason are 40 percent of the 
loans made? For refinancing existing 
debts. 

Next, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that a very large number of 
loans are made to motels and bowling 
alleys, and for the construction of doc- 
tors’ and lawyers’ offices, which may be 
attractive enterprises but, in my judg- 
ment, those enterprises should not be 
federally subsidized. They contribute 
little to employment, very little to 
growth, and in virtually all cases it 
would be possible to obtain the loans 
from banks. 

I come to the next point I wish to make. 
Before the SBA loans can be made, it is 
necessary, of course, for the borrower to 
be turned down by a bank. I have talked 
with many bankers, not only in Wiscon- 
sin, but in other places around the coun- 
try. I am told that the turndown proce- 
dure is a joke. Turndowns are always 
given as a matter of courtesy to a cus- 
tomer. A turndown is rarely refused. 
It is a simple procedure for a man who 
wishes to obtain money at easier terms. 
The terms are substantially easier from 
the Small Business Administration at 
present interest rates. To obtain a bank 
turndown, the bank often participates 
under advantageous terms, and, in effect, 
has a loan that is substantially guaran- 
teed by the Government. 

The principal objection that many 
people in the country have to the present 
operations of the SBA is the feeling that 
in order to obtain an SBA loan, in order 
to be one of the 1 in 200 firms which 
have received such loans, the ap- 
plicant should know a Representa- 
tive in Congress or a Senator. I think 
perhaps that is one of the reasons why 
the SBA program has been so much more 
popular in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives than in the country 
as a whole. On the basis of the oppor- 
tunity I have had to talk with people 
in the SBA, I feel that there has not 
been substantial interference by Mem- 
bers of Congress in most cases. There 
are, perhaps, a few cases in which Mem- 
bers of Congress have tried to pressure 
the SBA, but I think the SBA has been 
extremely well administered by John E. 
Horne and his predecessors. There has 
not been a tendency to yield to congres- 
sional pressure. But there is the belief 
around the country that if one wishes to 
get an SBA loan, he should see his Sena- 
tor or Representative. The result is 
that many people around the country 
feel that the program is a matter of 
political influence and not one of merit. 

Mr. President, what I have said may 
be considered a very severe indictment. 
I do not mean it in that way at all. The 
SBA has done a good job. John Horne 
is an outstanding Administrator. But I 
think it is time, in view of the rapid 
expansion—the threefold expansion—of 
the loan program in the past 3 years, 
and the expansion to $2,600 million in 
the next 3 or 4 years, it seems to me 
that it is time to take a look at the pro- 
gram and find out exactly the areas in 
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which the Congress feels that the SBA 
could operate most effectively, instead 
of shooting at the enormous ocean of 
4½ million firms everywhere, including 
many areas that are fully banked. 

We recognize that in some areas of 
heavy unemployment, banking facilities 
are not adequate. In some areas it might 
be sensible to provide an opportunity for 
SBA loans; and in other areas the op- 
portunity to get, in effect, a Government- 
subsidized loan should be eliminated. 

I think the basic way to meet the prob- 
lem of inadequate facilities for small 
business is to make private banking fa- 
cilities more readily available. 

For example, in the city of Washing- 
ton some 40 years ago, when the popu- 
lation was far less, and when income and 
assets were less, there were 50 banks, 
Today there are 11. The number has 
dwindled sharply. What is true of 
Washington is true of Wyoming, Ala- 
bama, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and 
States all over the country. 

I feel that the adoption of a policy on 
the part of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and other authorities to do 
all we can to encourage the franchising 
of additional banks, and to do all we 
can to encourage additional banking 
competition, is the way to meet the prob- 
lem in an effective and efficient way, 
without providing any kind of taxpay- 
ers’ subsidy. I believe this type of sub- 
sidy is a serious mistake. 

Until these fundamental questions are 
answered, it seems to me that it would 
be a mistake for Congress to rush along 
at a more rapid pace than the SBA feels 
we should, or has requested that we 
should. I recognize that the SBA asked 
us to eliminate the authorization alto- 
gether, but it is very clear that if we are 
to have a 1-year authorization, it should 
be a $226 million additional authoriza- 
tion and not a $250 million authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Ala- 
bama, I have an amendment at the 
desk, which I should like to offer. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand the 
parliamentary situation to be that my 
amendment is now pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be laid aside so that 
the Senator from Massachusetts, who 
has a very important committee meet- 
ing to attend, may offer his amendment, 
in order that it may take precedence 
and be disposed of first. Then my 
amendment can be called up again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Proxmire perfecting 
amendment will be temporarily laid 
aside. The Senate will now proceed to 
the consideration of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, which will be stated. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator for his courtesy. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, Une 8, before the period insert 
the following: “: Provided, That the Ad- 
ministration shall report promptly to the 
Committees on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency of the 
Senate and House of Representatives when- 
ever (1) the aggregate amount outstanding 
for the purposes enumerated in sections 
7(a) and 8(a) exceeds $1,012,200,000, or (2) 
the aggregate amount outstanding for the 
purpose enumerated in section 7(b) exceeds 
$96,800,000". 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record a brief statement 
explaining the purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR SALTONSTALL 

This amendment to 8. 2970, a bill to 
amend the Small Business Act, is being in- 
troduced to provide for a report to be ren- 
dered by the Small Business Administration 
to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress of expenditures in excess of specific 
amounts from the revolving fund to be es- 
tablished by S. 2970. The figures cited in 
this amendment are based upon amounts 
which the Small Business Administration 
has estimated will be spent in support of 
the programs under sections 7 (a) and (b) 
and 8(a) during fiscal year 1963. When the 
sum of $1,012,200,000 is exceeded in sup- 
port of programs under sections 7(a) and 
8(a), or when the sum of $96,800,000 is ex- 
ceeded in support of the program under sec- 
tion 7(b), this amendment will require that 
a report of this fact be filed with the ap- 
propriate committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

While I am in substantial agreement with 
the concept of a revolving fund to finance 
those programs provided for in sections 
7 (a) and (b) and 8(a) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act, it is my view that provision should 
be made in S. 2970 for appropriate con- 
gressional review of expenditures out of 
the fund when the possibility may arise that 
sums expended in support of one program 
may deplete sums available to support an- 
other program. This concern is addressed 
particularly to a possible depletion of 
amounts available for disaster loans under 
section 7(b) of the Small Business Act. It 
is for such a reason that I have introduced 
this amendment. It should be observed that 
this amendment does not have the effect of 
limiting the Small Business Administration 
in the proper expenditure of amounts out 
of the revolving fund established by S. 2970. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin for his courtesy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. His amend- 
ment is a very excellent contribution. It 
enables Congress to exercise the over- 
sight which it should exercise over the 
disaster funds, in view of the fact that 
they have been pooled in this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the Proxmire 
amendment. 

Mr. PROXMITRE. Is the Proxmire 
amendment now the pending amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The question is on 
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agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
address myself to the Proxmire amend- 
ment, because that is the only issue be- 
fore us with reference to the pending 
bill. 

The question at issue here is whether 
the Senate will take a realistic and long- 
range view of the needs of the Small 
Business Administration. There is no 
question here of how much will be ap- 
propriated for the lending programs of 
SBA. This is only an authorization bill. 
There is no question here of promoting 
or encouraging expansion of SBA’s ac- 
tivities. The expansion and growth of 
these vital programs has already oc- 
curred. The figures available to me 
show that, whereas the lending activity 
of SBA increased some 37 percent from 
fiscal 1961 to fiscal 1962, it is expected 
that there will be an increase of only 
about 9 percent in fiscal 1963. What we 
are attempting to do is bring the revolv- 
ing fund authorization in line with the 
realistic needs of small business and pro- 
vide some cushion against unforeseeable 
circumstances. 

Due to the increase which occurred 
this year, the agency was, in one vital 
area, forced to make a drastic curtail- 
ment of its activities. Earlier this year, 
the Administrator found it necessary to 
cut back loans to small businesses be- 
cause the revolving fund was depleted to 
the point where the agency could not 
fully meet the requests of small firms for 
financial assistance. 

This cutback took two forms. First, 
last November, to conserve the agency's 
dwindling loan funds, the Administra- 
tor announced that as of December 1, 
loan applications in excess of $200,000 
would not be accepted unless the appli- 
cant was in a defense-oriented indus- 
try. Of course, the Small Business Act 
of 1958, as amended, specifies that the 
agency may lend up to a maximum of 
$350,000 to any one small business con- 
cern. That was the amount that Con- 
gress decided the agency should be able 
to lend to a single company where the 
facts indicated a small firm required 
that amount to expand and remain 
competitive. 

Secondly, in March of this year the 
Administrator virtually discontinued ap- 
proving business loans except for a small 
number of cases where it was evident 
that an applicant’s business would be 
gravely jeopardized by a delay in mak- 
ing the loan. 

It is my view, Mr. President, that this 
forced retrenchment of SBA’s business 
lending program is most unfortunate. 
It takes money to run a successful busi- 
ness in these times. A small business 
which lacks access to growth funds is in 
trouble. A study of a group of manu- 
facturing firms that failed showed that 
although these firms failed for a variety 
of reasons, they had one factor in com- 
mon—lack of growth. 

Sometimes we may tend to lose sight 
of the fact that our small business enter- 
prises provide about 30 million jobs or 
nearly 50 percent of our national em- 
ployment. As large corporations speed 
up their automation programs, I hope 
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that a growing national small business 
community will be able to absorb many 
thousands of workers released as a re- 
sult of automation. This is another 
reason, it seems to me, why small com- 
panies should have access to growth 
capital. It costs more in terms of capi- 
tal assets to create one job today than 
ever before. In 1947, manufacturing 
corporations had total assets which 
averaged $7,505 per employee. In 1959, 
the average amount of total assets per 
employee had increased to $15,733 or 
slightly more than double that 1947 
amount. 

I should like to cite just one case in 
point. I have seen several letters from 
small businessmen who have obtained 
SBA loans at or near the statutory limit. 
I recall that the president of a small 
boatbuilding company in Lewisville, Tex., 
obtained a loan of $350,000 of which 
SBA’s share was 90 percent with a local 
bank taking 10 percent. This small busi- 
ness owner wrote as follows: 

I would like for you to know that in ob- 
taining this loan we shall be able to put 60 
or 75 additional people to work in the very 
near future and another 25 or 30 within the 
next 4 or 5 months when we again get 
underway. 


In other words, Mr. President, this 1 
loan at the statutory $350,000 limit cre- 
ated about 100 jobs. This is a point I 
should like to see pondered by those who 
feel that the SBA should confine itself 
to making only very small loans in the 
$1,000 to $50,000 bracket. 

A few weeks ago I wrote to the Admin- 
istrator of the SBA to inquire what addi- 
tional moneys would be needed if he were 
to return to making loans close to or at 
the statutory limit of $350,000. He re- 
plied: 

If the legal maximum of $350,000 on indi- 
vidual loans were to be restored, our best 
estimate is that additional $60 million would 
be required to finance the 1963 estimated 
volume of applications. 


It is interesting though unfortunate, 
I believe, that the bill reported by the 
committee, which includes the $24 mil- 
lion now at issue, will not be sufficient to 
permit a return to the loan limit set by 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I have the greatest re- 
spect for my colleague, the Senator from 
Wisconsin, and I respect his judgment. 
However, I am convinced that the 
amendment he offers constitutes a short- 
sighted approach to the problem which 
has plagued the Small Business Admin- 
istration in recent years. 

The SBA has no authority to borrow 
funds directly from the Treasury. In 
order to obtain additional funds to fi- 
nance its small business lending pro- 
grams, SBA must first get approval of 
the Banking and Currency Committees 
for an increase in the dollar limit au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the SBA 
revolving fund. When such an increase 
is approved by the Banking and Currency 
Committees, SBA must then justify the 
need for additional funds before the Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

As might be expected, this has resulted 
in an awkward situation on those occa- 
sions when, due to a physical disaster or 
an unexpected increase in the demand 
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for credit by small firms, it has become 
necessary to obtain additional funds foi 
SBA on rather short notice. Senators 
will remember that such a situation 
arose last year. In order to get addi- 
tional funds needed at that time by 
SBA—and the need was rather acute— 
the agency had to present its case for 
these emergency funds to four separate 
committees of the Congress. Unneces- 
sary delay which impeded the efficient 
operation of these vital programs was 
the inevitable result. 

In order to solve this problem, the 
President recommended—and this bill 
originally provided—that the dollar 
limit on the SBA revolving fund be com- 
pletely eliminated. This would have al- 
lowed SBA to obtain additional appro- 
priations without first having to obtain 
an increase in the revolving fund au- 
thorization. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
considered this question very carefully. 
However, we decided against a complete 
elimination of the revolving fund limit 
and chose instead to provide a $24 mil- 
lion cushion in the authorization. 
That is exactly what this proposal is—a 
cushion against emergency demands up- 
on the SBA. The bill is not an appro- 
priation bill. If passed, the SBA would 
still be required to justify, before the 
Appropriations Committees, the need for 
any funds beyond the budgeted amount. 

The bill simply provides a little insur- 
ance against the possibility that the rec- 
ommendation of the Budget Bureau is 
unrealistic—a possibility not entirely re- 
mote in view of my past observation of 
these matters—and it also represents a 
recognition of the possibility that a phys- 
ical disaster or some other unfortunate 
circumstance may cause an unexpected 
increase in the demand for funds from 
SBA. If the bill passes in the form re- 
ported by the committee, it will greatly 
enhance SBA’s ability to cope with such 
emergencies. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Wisconsin would 
remove the cushion provided by the 
committee, and I am opposed to the 
amendment. I feel that it represents 
an unrealistic and—as I say—a some- 
what shortsighted approach to a very 
real and serious problem. 

I must take issue with my friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, 
when he attempts to equate this bill with 
an appropriation measure. I must also 
take issue with the implication that this 
authorization bill exceeds the recom- 
mendations of the administration. The 
bill does not appropriate funds either 
equal to, above, or below the amount in- 
cluded in the budget. As a matter of 
fact, as I have pointed out, this bill is 
far more conservative than the bill 
which was recommended by the adminis- 
tration. 

I should like to make two or three 
points in addition to my principal state- 
ment. One is to emphasize again some- 
thing I stated previously, namely, that 
the amount suggested for the fiscal year 
by the Bureau of the Budget is based not 
upon the tremendous growth which SBA 
had during the past 2 fiscal years, but 
upon the expected increase for the next 
fiscal year, which is only 9 percent as 
compared with 37 percent. 
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Second, I invite attention to my pre- 
vious statement with reference to the 
difficulty in which SBA sometimes finds 
itself. The Senator from Wisconsin may 
recall that SBA needed additional funds 
for the present fiscal year, and funds 
are provided in the second supplemental 
appropriation bill which passed the Sen- 
ate some time ago, but is still pending 
in conference. If I am mistaken, the 
Senator from Wisconsin can correct me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. If some unusual 
disaster had occurred, or if the pace of 
making loans had been maintained, 
SBA simply would have run out of money 
entirely before the end of the fiscal year. 

The problem was discussed in the full 
committee, and the full committee went 
along on the question of open-end au- 
thorization. I believe the Senator from 
Wisconsin will agree with me that there 
was no particular argument in either the 
subcommittee or the full committee on 
this point. The Senator may remember 
that I myself said we had always refused 
to give that kind of authorization to the 
Federal Housing Administration. It had 
been asked for repeatedly, but we de- 
clined to give it. 

Finally, last year we provided an ex- 
tension of time, and the Senator may re- 
member my suggestion that the SBA be 
given 2 years. Then the suggestion was 
made that instead of giving a 2-year au- 
thorization, the time be held to a single 
year. This was suggested in order to 
assure having a congressional review take 
place periodically. The $24 million 
cushion would be provided, simply to 
even off the amount. 

If I remember correctly, the amount 
was set at $226 million, and we said we 
would round it off to $250 million, which 
would provide a cushion. It is in excess 
of what the Bureau of Budget estimates 
will be necessary for fiscal year 1963. 
We recognized that in the committee, but 
we said that for fear some emergencies 
might arise, we would provide a cushion 
of this kind, and we set the amount at 
$250 million additional, with a I- Year 
a single-year—authorization. 

I regret very much that the Small 
Business Administration found it neces- 
sary last year, because of a scarcity of 
funds, to reduce the maximum level of 
single loans from $350,000 to $200,000. I 
do not believe thatis good. I agree with 
the Senator from Wisconsin that the 
fund is for small business. But there are 
many small businesses. The money is 
for small business; so, of course, there 
ought to be a good many small business 
loans. Nevertheless, there are many 
small businesses for which a maximum 
of $350,000 is not unreasonable, and cer- 
tainly such businesses should not be ex- 
cluded. 

One thing which I believe many peo- 
ple overlook is that of some 4,400,000 
corporations or businesses in this coun- 
try, 95 percent are small businesses. 
Those small businesses—and this is the 
important point—employ 50 percent of 
the people who are engaged in nonfarm 
employment, are in forms of employment 
of this kind. They manufacture ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the products 
of the country. This shows how impor- 
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tant small business is to the economy of 
the Nation. 

This is small help which we have 
given small businesses through the 
Small Business Administration. The 
Senator from Wisconsin points out that 
there have been only 25,000 small busi- 
ness loans. Instead of holding that up 
in derogation of the legislation, I think 
it ought to be held up to show the need 
for a stepping up of the program. 

Now I wish to say a word about the 
question of political influence in SBA. I 
share with the Senator from Wisconsin 
the feeling that there is no such thing 
as political influence in the SBA. I have 
been closely associated with the Small 
Business Administration since its crea- 
tion. I introduced the bill which created 
its predecessor, which was simply taken 
over by SBA. I have been closely as- 
sociated with all the administrators of 
SBA from the very beginning. I have 
been the chairman of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee ever since it was created 
in 1950, with the exception of one 2-year 
term when the Republicans controlled 
the Senate; and during that time I was 
the ranking Democrat on the committee. 

I cite these facts to indicate my in- 
terest in small business and my closeness 
to the operation of the Small Business 
Administration. Yet my State of Ala- 
bama—and I am not boasting of this; 
I am stating it as a fact—probably has 
as low a rate of small business loans as 
any other State in the Union. I have 
never tried to use political influence 
with the SBA. I think that is true of 
the average Senator and also of the 
average Member of the House. I do not 
think there is political influence in any 
sense of the word. 

I do not think it is a political organ- 
ization in any sense of the word. I 
know John Horne quite well. He came 
to Washington on February 1, 1947, as 
my administrative assistant; and he re- 
mained with me, in that position, until 
he was appointed to the Small Business 
Administration. Incidentally, let me say 
that I did not request his appointment 
as Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, and neither did he re- 
quest it. But when he was asked by the 
administration if he would accept the 
appointment, he came to me—and I 
think Iam not disclosing any secret when 
I state this—and asked me about it; he 
was in great doubt as to whether he 
wanted to accept the position. He knew 
something of the hard work and the 
obstacles confronting that organization. 
But I urged him to accept the appoint- 
ment, because I knew, from his work 
with me and from the interest he had 
taken prior to that time in small busi- 
ness legislation, that he could do a good 
job, and that if anyone could do a good 
job there, it would be John Horne. 

So certainly I am convinced that no 
political influence has been used there. 
Instead, its work has been done on the 
basis of merit; and John Horne has pro- 
ceeded with that work on the basis of 
merit and on the basis of his love for 
the work. 

So, Mr. President, I earnestly hope 
the amendment will be rejected, so that 
we shall give the Small Business Admin- 
istration a little elbowroom. Even with 
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the inclusion of this cushion, the re- 
strictions I have mentioned must still 
be observed. I do not believe we should 
provide additional restrictions. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Alabama has said we shall not be ex- 
ceeding the budget request. The Sen- 
ator also said the committee decided to 
provide a 1-year authorization. As he 
knows, the budget request—and the re- 
quest of the administration for fiscal 
year 1963—was $226 million. We shall 
be providing $250 million, or $24 million 
more than asked and we shall also be 
providing for a cushion, by means of a 
pooling of the disaster fund, which never 
has been fully used, with the regular 
loan fund. 

Furthermore, as the Senator from 
Alabama knows far better than I do, 
there never has been an instance in 
which the SBA has been unable to make 
loans because of failure by the Banking 
and Currency Committee to provide it 
with adequate authorization. We stand 
ready to authorize more funds whenever 
necessary. Is not that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, the Senator 
from Wisconsin is correct as to the last 
part of his statement. 

But a few minutes ago I said the sup- 
plemental bill provides funds which it 
was thought the Small Business Admin- 
istration would need for the first half 
of this year, and that our committee 
voted to authorize those funds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, the Banking 
and Currency Committee voted to au- 
thorize them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
But even though we might authorize 
additional needed funds in time, in the 
event of an emergency, for instance, 
perhaps we would authorize them by 
April 1—they could still be enmeshed in a 
supplemental appropriation bill which 
would be delayed. For instance, the 
present supplemental bill is still in con- 
ference; and it is now June 14, and the 
fiscal year is almost over, but still the 
supplemental bill is in process, 

As regards the budget estimate, I want 
the Senator from Wisconsin to realize 
that I used the term “the administra- 
tion’s request.” I then referred to the 
budget estimate, not the budget request, 
because the request was that we provide 
the SBA with an open-end authorization, 
and the budget estimated that in that 
event there would be spent in the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year and the next 
fiscal year $226 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
But once the committee made the deci- 
sion to provide a 1-year authorization, 
then the additional $24 million was in 
excess of the administration’s request, 
particularly in view of the pooling with 
the disaster fund. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But I point out 
that all that was done as a part of one 
action. The Senator from Wisconsin 
will remember that in the committee, I 
proposed a 2-year extension; and then 
it was suggested that if we would pool 
the two funds, and would add this cush- 
ion, we could proceed with a 1-year au- 
thorization. It was not intended that all 
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the $250 million would necessarily be 
spent in the 1 fiscal year; but it was 
pointed out that there would be a cush- 
ion, so that if it became necessary to 
appropriate additional funds, they would 
be within the authorization ceiling. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, it is either a 
1-year authorization or it is not. I feel 
very strongly that if the committee is 
going to perform any function in con- 
nection with providing an authorization, 
it should provide it in a limited amount, 
so that if the SBA decides to go 
further, it will have to explain to the 
committee why its policy is so expansive 
and why it has increased its loans so 
much and why such a policy is justified. 
Otherwise the authorization process 
serves no purpose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But I think the 
Senator from Wisconsin will remember 
that this was a package agreement, 
which was agreed to almost unanimously 
in the committee—although it is true 
that the Senator from Wisconsin said 
he might offer an amendment on the 
floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In fact, I was 
rather vigorous in saying that it was a 
mistake. But no vote was taken on it 
in the committee. However, perhaps 5 
of the 15 members of the committee 
came to me and told me they would 
have supported my amendment if I had 
pressed for a rollcall vote. So there 


was substantial opposition. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. But it was not 
stated at the time. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And I feel that we 
worked out a good solution. 

So I earnestly hope the Senate will 
sustain the decision of the committee. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, let 
me also say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that his argument that we should 
take a long-range view is a good one, 
and that is exactly what I recommend. 
The Senator from Alabama has spoken 
of the need for small business; and, of 
course, there is a great need, particu- 
larly in view of the many fatalities 
among small businesses because of the 
very great impact of chainstores, and so 
forth. Ali that is well known and is 
most serious; and we should do what we 
can about it. 

But to follow a policy of making loans 
to 1 out of 200 businesses, a policy of 
providing such assistance to 25,000 out 
of 444 million of these firms, which at 
any time over the past 10 years have had 
a small-business loan, is not a proper 
way to give such aid. 

The Senator from Alabama says, 
“Yes; but this is a justification for ex- 
panding the program.” 

But in that event we would have to 
have a $20 billion or $30 billion or $40 
billion or $50 billion authorization. No 
one supports so great an involvement by 
the Federal Government in the econ- 
omy. 

It seems to me that we must recognize 
that we can do only limited things in 
connection with the SBA operation. We 
should have a rifie shot at these areas, 
and should provide criteria insofar as 
we can; and perhaps we should pro- 
vide for much more substantial help 
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in cases in which employment may be 
greatly increased by SBA loans. 

But to provide that these funds shall 
be available to any and all of the 432 
million small businesses—for example, 
to a doctor’s office or to a bowling alley 
or to a motel, even though in some areas 
of the Nation the motels and bowling 
alleys have been greatly overbuilt—and 
to make this money available to them 
at such low interest rates, would make 
conditions very bad for the existing 
small businessmen who are already in 
these fields. Furthermore, in such event, 
inefficient businesses could obtain these 
funds, whereas they could not obtain 
them from banks. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
not advocating such a policy. But the 
restrictions already placed upon the 
small business program are hurtful to 
small busineses in the United States; and 
certainly I do not believe we should re- 
strict them further. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me reply, and 
I shall be as brief as I can be, as I do 
not want to detain the Senate. I want 
to ask the Senator from Alabama if he 
will, in conference with the House, which 
I understand has reported a measure far 
more generous than this, providing an 
authorization of something like 82 ½ 
billion, consider the arguments which 
were made in committee and which are 
being made on the floor now, in an 
effort to keep the authorization as rea- 
sonably limited as possible. I make that 
request not because we want to limit the 
program, but we want to take a look at 
it in order to provide some criteria or 
basis other than political understanding 
or knowledge that a Senator or Repre- 
sentative has encouraged someone to 
seek a loan. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would have pre- 
ferred the 2-year authorization, as the 
Senator knows I stated in committee, 
but the committee arrived at this solu- 
tion and I am perfectly satisfied with 
the legislation as the committee has re- 
ported it, and I intend to support it. 
The Senator from Wisconsin will be a 
member of the conference. If I am a 
member of the conference, naturally I 
will consider it my duty to uphold the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Just to clear up a 
few points of disagreement with the 
Senator from Alabama, he pointed out 
that this measure was not posited on 
another 37-percent increase in applica- 
tions, but on 9 percent. The fact is that 
the 9-percent increase in applications 
is on top of applications for 1960 total- 
ing 8,381. The next year the number 
increased to 10,880. For 1962 it is esti- 
mated the number will be 15,000. For 
1963 it is estimated the number will be 
16,440. So this request for additional 
funds is posited on a far larger number 
of applications, by 1,400, than the SBA 
has ever had. 

The Senator from Alabama indicated 
that he would agree with me that there 
has been no congressional pressure and 
no political pressure. While I think the 
impression of congressional pressure has 
been greatly exaggerated around the 
country, and while there is an unfor- 
tunate impression around the country 
that political influence is an important 
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factor in getting an SBA loan, the fact 
is there has been some congressional 
and political pressure. Fortunately, it 
has not been frequent, but it has been 
in existence. I have had personnel from 
the SBA who have resigned tell me that 
it is one of the most serious problems 
they have there. They have told me 
that the loans sometimes do not con- 
form to merit, but are based, on occa- 
sion, at least, on very tough, strong, and 
vigorous pressure from Members of 
Congress. 

As I understand, the reason for a re- 
trenchment of the program was a deci- 
sion by the administration and a deci- 
sion by the Appropriations Committee— 
not a decision by the committee of which 
the Senator from Alabama and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin are members, not 
by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. I think the Senator from Alabama 
has made that clear. But the fact that 
the administration went down to $200,000 
as the maximum size of loans, except 
those that are defense oriented, I think 
was a wise decision and is a criterion 
we might consider for the future. It 
does not mean a serious curtailment of 
small business. They can get loans up 
to $200,000, and those that are related 
to meeting our defense needs can bor- 
row up to $350,000. 

I agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama that small business does provide 
great employment, that it is immensely 
important to the welfare of our Nation, 
that we should be alert to do all we pos- 
sibly can to assist it; but I feel we can 
be far more helpful to small business if 
we design criteria that do not permit this 
enormous ocean of 4,400,000 small busi- 
nesses to come in without any discrimi- 
nation and then permit only a privileged 
one-half percent to borrow money, or, in 
any 1 year, one-tenth of 1 percent to 
borrow the money, with only a fraction 
of 1 percent of the employment being 
affected. 

I recognize that the Senator from Ala- 
bama was absolutely correct when he 
said there were wonderful instances of 
small business being aided, where com- 
munities have been resurrected and as- 
sisted, where workers have been pro- 
vided with jobs they otherwise would not 
have had. I think those are fine in- 
stances. I think the committee in the 
future should consider the possibility of 
tailoring a program to emphasize among 
other criteria the amount of employment 
or assistance in areas where capital is 
not sufficient. 

Obviously, if only one business firm in 
200 has received any kind of small busi- 
ness loan in 10 years, it follows that small 
business has to rely 99 percent on the 
banking systems. Therefore a real solu- 
tion should rest on improving the thrust 
and reach and composition of the bank- 
ing system, and help the SBA in a far 
more discriminating way than we have 
in the past. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is much more than a student 
of this subject matter; I think he is an 
expert in this field. This is said with 
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the full realization that it is a compli- 
ment, which I speak with sincerity. 

The Senator from Wisconsin will recall 
that we had some disagreement in refer- 
ence to the amount of the Small Business 
Administration’s maximum lending au- 
thority during debate in this forum last 
year. At that time, although we differed 
in the matter of the authorization ceiling, 
we both expressed the desire to see rea- 
sonable and realistic programs devised to 
help small businesses. I believe we 
agreed they should have access to both 
local lending institutions and the Small 
Business Administration to negotiate 
participating loans to stimulate the em- 
ployment of people and the manufacture 
of products, and thereby help strengthen 
the economy. 

In Clarksburg, W. Va., especially, in 
recent months, there has been a stepped- 
up activity in which organizations at the 
community level have participated in ef- 
forts to assist new industry. The banks 
have participated insofar as possible. 

We have in West Virginia a statutory 
ceiling which circumscribes our banking 
institutions in the matter of participa- 
tion in loans. 

At the present time there is pending 
before the Small Business Administration 
an application from Clarksburg, in which 
it appears, because of the very consider- 
able participation by the banks in recent 
loans for industrial development, that 
the local lending institutions will be hard 
pressed to participate even on a 25-per- 
cent basis. 

I say also to my colleague that if this 
loan is granted to Joyce Teletronics Co., 
42 persons will be placed in gainful em- 
ployment in new job opportunities. The 
product to be manufactured does not 
want for customers, but the business 
must wait for the necessary SBA loan. 

In West Virginia we fully appreciate 
the Small Business Administration. The 
loans that have been consummated 
through the Small Business Administra- 
tion, with the assistance of the financial 
institutions of our State, have been most 
helpful. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia that I think he 
has given an excellent example. The 
Senator has provided a real service by 
calling attention to the kinds of things 
the Small Business Administration can 
do toward providing employment. 

The fact is, as I point out in my in- 
dividual views, that less than 50 percent 
of the loans are made to manufacturing 
firms. Loans are made to motels, to 
bowling alleys, for doctors’ offices and 
for lawyers’ offices, and so forth. While 
some of these less essential areas provide 
some employment, they provide almost 
no employment, or very little. 

I have seen loans made for projects 
costing $350,000, involving employees 
numbering 1, 2, or 3. The amount of 
employment involved, except with re- 
spect to the construction of the project, 
which is itself limited, is very small. 

The example which the Senator from 
West Virginia has given so well is one of 
a firm which would provide substantial 
employment, permanent employment, 
and increasing employment. This is em- 
ployment which directly could be multi- 
plied several times. I think this kind 
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of a loan request should be given a real 
priority. We should do all we possibly 
can to provide all of the funds that are 
necessary which cannot be provided by 
the banks. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I commend my col- 
league for his affirmative statement in 
reference to the desirability of making 
such a loan. And I recall another SBA 
loan which was delayed because the 
Small Business Administration had no 
moneys on hand, although the loan had 
received SBA approval. The loan, from 
the standpoint of the bank participation, 
had been entered into, yet in this in- 
stance the Pocahontas Furniture Co., at 
Marlinton, W. Va., was faced with failure 
to bring the loan to fruition. It was a 
small loan. 

The prior loan mentioned was only in 
the amount of $30,000. This loan had 
a figure, for the purposes of this discus- 
sion, of somewhat less than $50,000. 

On this instance, also, productive em- 
ployment was to be provided people who 
are now out of work. The product—up- 
holstered medium-priced furniture—had 
already found a market. The orders 
could not be filled. This problem exists 
because the company needs the loan in 
order to proceed with the manufacture 
of the product. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I wish to make it very clear to the 
Senator from West Virginia that in no 
sense, at no time, under any circum- 
stances, was the authorization for the 
SBA responsible for this situation. That 
was a matter of appropriations. We 
have authorized sufficient funds. The 
funds are available. Congress has 
always stood ready to provide additional 
funds if they were necessary. 

Secondly, I would say that even 
within the limitation set by the Appro- 
priations Committee, if there had been 
some basis for a criterion—which there 
was not, since the SBA does not have 
authority, by Act of Congress, to deny 
some loans because they are not in es- 
sential areas and do not provide signifi- 
cant employment, and to make other 
loans which do—very little could be done. 
I think the Small Business Administra- 
tion should have that kind of authority. 
I think the Small Business Administra- 
tion should have those kinds of guide- 
lines. 

If those guidelines had been provided, 
the Senator from West Virginia would 
not have given such an example of dif- 
ficulty of a firm wanting to provide em- 
ployment, a firm which had the product 
sold, a firm which had an opportunity 
available but which could not get the 
money because the money was gone. 

The money was gone because it had 
been given to somebody who was in- 
volved in building an amusement park, 
dance hall, motel, or some other fine 
establishment which probably we do not 
need more of at the present time, or very 
few more of. There are plenty of those 
now, usually, and they do not provide 
much employment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Perhaps the REC- 
orp should not reflect at greater length 
my discussion of this problem, except 
for me to say that we owe a very con- 
siderable debt in this country to small 
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business, to the approximately 5 million 
small businesses which, more or less at 
the local level, employ people who oft- 
times cannot find employment in the 
larger automated plants. I know this is 
true in the hills of West Virginia. The 
amaa business units perform a real serv- 
ce. 

In all this bigness which we find sur- 
rounding us today, I trust we shall not 
forget that we do a disservice to the Re- 
public and to our people if we allow 
small business to be lost in the shuffle 
of the gigantic economy of which we are 
apart. I say this especially at this time 
as we consider the pending measure. 

I realize that the Senator from Wis- 
consin speaks, as he has spoken often, 
about the need to lay down certain guide 
lines. I would not wish, however, to see 
a further reduction of the SBA program 
ensue because of certain tightenings 
which the Senator believes should be 
placed into effect. 

I close by indicating that in the State 
of West Virginia, at least—and I shall 
not make comparisons with other 
States—loans are being processed. 
Loans are being participated in. Loans 
have been brought to fruition, but there 
is an unfortunate hiatus at this time. 

There is an impact of men and women 
out of work, men and women who wish 
gainful employment, men and women 
who will have employment at least in 
part when a manufacturing industry or 
other small business receives a needed 
loan. Even though it may be small, em- 
ploying 30 or 40 workers, an industry or 
business kept in being or brought into 
being with SBA loan assistance or other 
SBA service is helpful to the economy. 

For that reason I have taken these 
minutes not so much to oppose the Sena- 
tor in what he has said, but to bring 
us back into consonance. We must 
think in terms of an approach to the 
problem which is realistic, even though 
we may differ as to the amendment 
which has been offered. 

I gave very careful attention to a read- 
ing of the individual views of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. I am not a member 
of the committee which reported the 
bill to the Senate, but I am a member of 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
of the Senate. I attempt, insofar as 
possible, to be knowledgeable on this 
subject matter. 

Again I commend both the Senator 
from Alabama and the Senator from 
Wisconsin for having clarified, even 
though from differing points of view, the 
necessity for a program to stimulate and 
sustain the smaller businesses. We must 
keep authorizations adequate, but we 
must also do our best to match authori- 
zations with appropriations for the Small 
Business Administration. I have spelled 
that out in an address I delivered earlier 
this afternoon. I invite my colleagues’ 
attention to that address. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. He is a firm 
and effective friend of small business, not 
only in West Virginia but also through- 
out the country. He has fine business 
experience himself. He is a successful 
businessman. He brings an excellent 
understanding of business to the Senate, 
and has made contributions over and 
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over again in respect to the small busi- 
ness program. 

While I feel that this particular pro- 
gram needs some criteria and needs very 
careful oversight, I think there are a 
number of things we can do for small 
business which we have not done. 

There is a bill pending in the Senate 
Commerce Committee now, the quality 
stabilization bill, which I enthusiastically 
support. I am a cosponsor of the bill. 
I think the Senator from West Virginia 
is also a cosponsor. 

I feel that the really small business- 
man—the retail merchant who is the 
backbone of small business in this coun- 
try—cannot continue to exist if he con- 
tinues to be up against the kind of cut- 
throat discount competition we have 
seen in the past. This quality-stabiliza- 
tion bill will provide the kind of help 
which will do something for the small 
businessmen—not only a few hundred 
or a few thousand, but literally for hun- 
dreds of thousands of them. I refer to 
the druggists, the hardware merchants, 
the clothiers and jewelers, and other 
merchants throughout the Nation. 

In the second place, lower interest 
rates are needed. Whether a small busi- 
nessman borrows from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration or from a bank, in- 
terest rates are excessively high. This 
is a burden which the small businessman 
has to pay now, which he has had to 
pay in the past few years, which is more 
severe than it should be. I think action 
in this regard can be taken by our Gov- 
ernment. We can and should reduce in- 
terest rates. 

In the third place—and this is a mat- 
ter that contradicts the committee’s 
free and easy spending tendencies—over 
and over again, I think, we find that the 
small businessman is complaining, and 
rightly so, about his taxes. His taxes 
are too high. Although the Small Busi- 
ness Administration program has its 
merits, I think we must recognize that if 
we are to spend money, if we are to in- 
crease spending, we shall have to in- 
crease taxes or else have a big deficit, 
which may eventually have inflationary 
influences and drive the costs of the 
small businessmen up one way or an- 
other. I think that a program of econ- 
omy including discriminating economy 
in the Small Business Administration 
itself will help the small businessman. 

Finally, I wish to reiterate once again 
that the fundamental answer, in terms of 
making capital available to the small 
businessman, can never be substantially 
accomplished through the SBA—never in 
a hundred years. I do not think any 
Senator would say that we should pro- 
vide funds for the 414 million small busi- 
nesses. I say the way we should do it is 
to stimulate our private banking indus- 
try so that it is more competitive than 
it is now, and so that instead of having 
a greatly diminishing number of banks— 
in many communities only one bank is 
available—that we have more competi- 
tion in banking with far greater available 
private funds for small business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment, as amended, 
which is in the nature of a substitute for 
the bill, having been agreed to, the bill is 
not open to further amendment. The 
question now is on its engrossment and 
third reading. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


SENATOR PRESCOTT SHELDON 
BUSH 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Senator Buss will not run again for the 
Senate. He is retiring with distinction 
and honor as a Member of the Senate. 
He has also brought great honor to 
his university, Yale University at New 
Haven, Conn. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, the 
statement by President Griswold of Yale 
University on granting an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws to Senator BUSH, 
and many newspaper editorials on the 
subject of Senator Busn’s retirement 
from the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


YALE UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 11, 
1962 


Provost BREWSTER. Mr. President, I have 
the honor to present for the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws PRESCOTT SHELDON BUSH of 
the class of 1917 in Yale College; former fel- 
low of the Yale Corp.; U.S. Senator from 
Connecticut. 

President GRISWOLD. PRESCOTT SHELDON 
BusxH, to your career as banker, member of 
the Yale Corp., and U.S. Senator, you have 
brought the high standards of personal in- 
tegrity which have guided your own life. 
Loyal to your friends, faithful to your con- 
stituents, true to yourself, you have served 
your country well. You have personified the 
best in both political parties. As you retire 
from public life, secure in the esteem of the 
citizens of your State, your alma mater 
proudly confers upon you the degree of doc- 
tor of laws. 


[From the Greenwich Time, May 17, 1962] 
BusH WILL RETIRE 


Yesterday’s dramatic announcement by 
U.S. Senator Prescotr BusxH that he will not 
be a candidate for reelection was a stunning 
blow to Republican State leaders and a 
source of sorrow for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Connecticut citizens who have come 
to know him as a warm, dedicated, devoted, 
and conscientious representative in the hal- 
lowed chambers of the U.S. Senate. 

Stress has been placed on the political im- 
plications—the creation of a vacancy on the 
ticket to be hammered together by the Re- 
publican State convention on June 4 and 5, 
the problem of the leadership in finding a 
suitable candidate who can win, and the 
impact on the 7 Republicans fighting for 
the gubernatorial nomination. But there is 
another aspect that is even more important 
to his family, his friends, and his thousands 
of admirers and that is the cause for the 
momentous decision. Surely it did not 
come without searing soul-searching. 
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Senator Bus observed his 67th birthday 
on Tuesday of this week. The day before, 
he had consulted his physician and had been 
told that the years were taking their toll, 
that the demands of public service were 
having their effect and that the prospects of 
several months of intensive campaigning 
were anything but encouraging. If he valued 
the state of his health, he should ease up 
on his activities. 

On Tuesday, Senator BusH again saw his 
physician and the advice was repeated. He 
took the long view and contemplated what 
it would be like, if reelected, to serve 6 more 
arduous years in the Senate. The state of 
his health was not the only consideration. 
Nor, to those who know him well, was it the 
overriding one. 

Senator Busu felt that under the circum- 
stances, he would not be able to give his 
best to the tough campaign ahead and, if 
elected would not be in condition to per- 
form his duties and carry out his responsi- 
bilities in accordance with the high stand- 
ards he had set for himself. Making such 
a decision takes character and the highest 
order of integrity and it can be said to 
Senator Busu’s credit that he has both. 


From the Greenwich Time, May 17, 1962] 
EIGHT-WORD BOMBSHELL 


“I shall not be a candidate for reelection,” 
Senator BusH told the news conference yes- 
terday morning. A simple sentence of eight 
fateful words, words which rocked the State 
GOP leadership because they had no inkling 
that such a development was in the works. 

Occupied with the battle for the guber- 
natorial nomination, they had taken for 
granted that Senator BusH would run for 
a third term and there was not the slight- 
est sign of any opposition. 

The secret, although of only 2 days’ dura- 
tion, was well kept. Only a few individuals 
close to Senator BusH knew the day before 
what he planned to announce. 

Within seconds of the 10:30 am, dis- 
closure of his plans, the news was greeted 
with astonishment and disbelief, but, when 
his reasons were considered, also with un- 
derstanding and genuine regret. 

From the political viewpoint, his with- 
drawal is a blow to the Republican Party. 
Although there are several likely prospects, 
Senator Busy already has the stature, the 
respect, and the admiration of hundreds 
of thousands of the State's citizens who ad- 
mired him for his devoted service and out- 
standing representation. 

Now completing his second term, he would 
have been a strong candidate in running 
for a third term. He has developed into an 
excellent campaigner and his talents along 
this line, plus his knowledge and familiarity 
with the important issues would have made 
him a formidable opponent for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

What could have been or should have been 
is of no importance now. Senator BusxH, out 
of consideration for the people of his State, 
the party he represents, his family and his 
own health, decided to bring his public ca- 
reer to an end when he completes his term. 

The people of the Nation and the State 
will miss this man. His colleagues in the 
U.S. Senate will miss him. And we, his 
friends and neighbors in Greenwich, can 
only accept his decision with deep regret, 
and, at the same time, wish him many happy 
and healthy years ahead. 

[From the New Haven Register, May 17, 
1962] 

CONNECTICUT WILL LOSE A FINE SENATOR 

To say that U.S. Senator PRESCOTT Busn’s 
decision not to be a candidate for reelection 
came as a shock yesterday is to understate 
the case. 

His verdict is one which can only be met 
with universal expressions of regret. 
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These obviously will come first of all from 
his own party. 

But it is certain that they will come, too, 
from his constituents, from his Senate col- 
leagues and from his political opposition on 
both the Connecticut and national levels. 

For these opponents, we are sure, would 
be among the first to recognize and respect 
the qualities which made Prescorr BusH an 
outstanding Senator and an eloquent spokes- 
man for those things which could best con- 
tribute to the advancement of Connecticut 
and of the Nation. 

His decision will present serious problems 
for the Republican Party. 

Senator Bus, prior to his announcement, 
gave the GOP a strong candidate, one who 

would head the State ticket with distinction, 
giving his running-mates an established 
votegetter upon whom they could lean. 

This prop has now been withdrawn and 
the obvious rush of potential senatorial can- 
didates to fill the vacancy his decision cre- 
ates is already underway. 

For a party wrestling with the complexi- 
ties caused by a six-man field of guber- 
natorial hopefuls, with other potentials 
hovering even now in the wings, this natu- 
rally piles problems atop problems, 

From the partisan standpoint Republicans 
must hope that a bitter and damaging dog- 
fight between contenders can be avoided 
and a way found to strengthen rather than 
weaken GOP prospects at the polls next 
November, 

At the moment speculation along these 
lines appears idle. 

But, even at this early date, Senator BUSH 
doubtless will be flooded with expressions of 
esteem from the citizens he has served so 
long and so well. One may be sure, too, 
these will be coupled with the sincere wish 
that health and happiness may follow him 
into political retirement. 


{From the Hartford Courant, May 17, 1962] 
Senator BUSH WITHDRAWS 


As if there were not enough doubt about 
this year’s Republican slate, now comes the 
explosion of Senator Busn’s withdrawal as a 
candidate for reelection. So today every spot 
on a ticket that has to be put together in 
3 weeks is a question mark. And, while 
there is sure to be a lot of immediate scram- 
bling the pieces probably won't all come 
down until the convention itself. With the 
political future thus obscure, one fact stands 
out: Connecticut has lost a strong represent- 
ative on the national stage. 

Senator Busn’s decision not to try again 
rests on a plea of age and health that his 
looks and his actions alike belie. Yet surely 
one cannot blame him if, just after his 67th 
birthday, he concludes that he has had 
enough. 

In announcing his decision the man the 
State knows affectionately as “Pres” BUSH 
Says the party has “able younger men avail- 
able” who will do justice to the duties and 

ties of the now empty Senate seat. 
One is tempted to ack, “Who are they, and 
where?” So far there has been no rush to 
fill the large shoes left empty for a race pre- 
sumably Secretary Ribicoff, over 
whom Senator Buss triumphed the last time 
they met at the polls in 1952. Yet even 
though there is no heir apparent to the Sen- 
ate race—surely no one thought one was 
needed—in a sense what the Senator says 
about young replacements is true. An ever 
fresh renewal is inherent in life, in politics 
as in all else. 

In fact Senator Busa himself, when he first 
came upon the scene, was a political nobody, 
He had behind him a distinguished career in 
finance and in what might be called private 
public service. But in the world of politics 
he was an amateur, a sheep for the slaughter. 
And so it was in his first try in 1950. But 
2 years later came another chance, and then 
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this amateur turned into the professional he 
has been over the 10 years since. 

The amateur turned a professional, more- 
over, before long grew into the high tradi- 
tion of his party and his country. He was 
not content to go along with the slogans of 
the hustings, or to strike poses popular with 
the political and financial regulars of his 
party. He became a strong Senator because 
he faced issues on their merits, with a tough 
independence of mind and integrity of spirit. 
It was this approach that gave him, and the 
State, fresh strength. 

So now it must be again. But who is to 
seek the empty seat is a question for the fu- 
ture. Today men and women of all parties 
in the State can say to their tall, friendly 
spokesman in Washington, “Thank you, and 
well done.” Connecticut says farewell to a 
Senator, but hall to a citizen it will welcome 
back home. It has been an honor to have 
him represent us. Both State and party 
could use more like him. 


[From the Waterbury Republican, May 17, 
1962 


Buss WITHDRAWAL 


Could any development in the Connecticut 
political field be more s than the 
news which Prescotr Buss reluctantly gave 
to reporters yesterday? 

The lively race for the GOP gubernatorial 
candidacy has eloquently bespoken how 
many party hopefuls have their sights set 
on political ladder climbing. Now it is not 
one glittering prize that is up for conven- 
tion grabs but two. There will be fresh 
sighttakings, fresh realinements and a rad- 
ical upturn on the political fever chart. 

We shall probably not lack claims on the 
Democratic side that though poor health is 
Senator Busm’s explanation for his with- 
drawal, a discouraged assessment of his 
party’s chances influenced his decision. 
John Bailey won't miss such a cue. But how 
reconcile that with the sense of political 
opportunity that has brought so many claim- 
ants into the race for Governor? And, more 
tellingly, how reconcile it with the known 
character of the statesman who is taking 
his leave of public life? Prescorr Busy has 
given us many proofs that he is not a man 
to run away from a formidable test. His 
years, his physical condition—these are the 
things that have dictated his decision. How- 
ever popular it may be to look back of what 
a public man says for some hidden kernel 
of what he may mean when he says it, the 
least that the fairminded can do is to take 
the Senator at his word concerning the rea- 
sons for what must have been a difficult 
step. 

There will be assessments and reassess- 
ments of where this leaves Senator Busn’s 
party and his State, there will be a return- 
ing to what party and State owe to his dis- 
tinguished services. Suffice it for this time 
to say that in this land of steady habits, 
which is Connecticut, a stabilizing force of 
conservatism in the best sense of that often 
misused word was admirably exemplified by 
Prescott BusH. He was the kind of man 
that any sensible person would like to have 
representing him in great affairs. Not only 
was he keenly attuned to such tremendous 
issues as war and peace, with a 
sense of what this troubled Nation has at 
stake in the world, but he represented Con- 
necticut with a fine devotion to our State’s 
industrial health and what it has to lose 
from unwise taxing policies, from bureau- 
cratic proliferation and the grosser abuses of 
the welfare system. How responsive he was 
to area needs within the State was illus- 
trated in a way which the Naugatuck Valley 
should never forget when the terrible 1955 
flood hit us and when he was day after day 
here with us and effective in seeking avenues 
of aid in which Federal authority could help. 
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His was a sound, constructive voice in 
dedication to the National, the State and the 
local interest. 


From the Waterbury American, 


May 17, 1962] 
Sap News 
To some people of Connecticut, we suppose, 
the announcement by US. Senator 


Prescorr Bus of Greenwich that he will not 
be a candidate for reelection is not partic- 
ularly earth shaking. 

But to a great many others, especially 
those who keep a watchful eye on doings 
political in this State, it must have come 
as a distinct shock. 

Senator BusH has established an enviable 
reputation while serving the people of Con- 
necticut in the U.S. Senate. He has been 
conscientious and thorough in matters of 
national legislation. He has been on the job 
faithfully. He has forcefully defended those 
principles for which he stood, and he has 
honestly and intelligently opposed those 
principles with which he could not in con- 
science agree. 

Even though he proudly bears the Re- 
publican label, he numbers hundreds of 
friends among those who are nominally of 
the opposition; people who respect courage, 
honesty, and integrity in a man even though 
they may not share all his views. 

We think it not biased to say that the 
hopes of the Republican Party in Connect- 
icut for a victory in the forthcoming State 
and congressional elections were largely 
based on the assumption that Senator BUSH 
would be running for reelection. 

While there exists much doubt today as 
to the man who will head the ticket in Con- 
necticut this fall, there had been no doubt— 
until yesterday—as to the caliber of the man 
who would be running for the U.S, Senate. 
Here was a man upon whom all Republicans 
in Connecticut could depend for leadership, 
never mind their leanings toward individual 
candidates for the Governorship of the State. 

Now the picture has suddenly and dras- 
tically changed. It will take a little time 
before Connecticut's Republican leaders can 
adjust themselves to the fact that they have 
lost Senator BUSH, 

The big question must be, in the minds 
of the GOP leaders: 

“Who will we find to take his place? 
Who could possibly have so broad an ap- 
peal to the electorate?” 

Not that Senator Bus is an indispensable 
man—not at all. He would, we are sure, 
be the first to deny that. 

But his obviously considered decision not 
to run again is nevertheless a blow to Re- 
publican hopes at this point. It will not 
be easy to find a replacement for him. 

We do not believe for a moment that the 
Senator arrived at his decision lightly, or 
that he did not have good reasons for reach- 
ing that decision. But we do have a dis- 
tinct sense of loss of sound and forthright 
political leadership of the kind which this 
State—and this Nation—sadly need. 

[From the Bridgeport Post, May 17, 1962] 

Senator BUSH WITHDRAWS 

Prescotr Busx’s decision to retire from 
the U.S. Senate at the end of his present term 
was as much a surprise to the general public 
as to the Republican Party leaders. 

Mr. Bus fitted singularly well into the 
image of a U.S. Senator, and so far as any- 
one knew, had planned to seek a new 6-year 
term in Washington where he has served 10 


ears, 

Until his sudden announcement of his re- 
tirement, Senator Busm had given every in- 
dication that he was preparing for a hard 
nee and continued service in Washing- 

n. 

It seems clear that medical advice, the 
burdens of advancing years as he looks for- 
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ward to the seventies, and the “rigorous 
duties” of being a Senator in fact as well as 
in name, led Senator Bus to his decision. 

It was in accord with his nature that, 
having reached a decision, he took pains to 
make a clean break without attempting to 
influence the choice of a successor on the 
ticket or to intervene with his considerable 
influence in the sharp gubernatorial battle 
now raging within the Republican Party. 

Of the many tributes paid Senator BUSH, 
that of his Democratic colleague, Senator 
Tuomas J. Dopp, that “he has worked de- 
votedly and effectively for Connecticut and 
the Nation and his loss will be sorely felt 
by his party and by the country,” well ex- 
presses the general public feeling. 

Senator Busa served the people of Con- 
necticut industriously, with high integrity 
and devotion, over a difficult decade. His 
fellow citizens of all parties will join in wish- 
ing him a satisfying retirement. 


{From the Stamford Advocate, May 17, 1962] 
Senator BusH RETIRES 


It was both a shock and a disappointment 
to his constituents to learn that Senator 
Buss will not run for office again. His de- 
cision emphasizes the heavy demands that 
public service places on elected officials. It 
is characteristic of our senior Senator that 
when he believed he could no longer serve 
the people of the State as vigorously as they 
should be served, he removed himself from 
the political field. 

At the same time, his decision means a 
loss both to the State and to the Nation. 
Senator BusH was an Eisenhower Republi- 
can. He was elected in the Eisenhower years 
of 1952 and 1956. More than that, his 
philosophy of social progress and fiscal con- 
servatism was that of the President. 

His interest in social progress won him 
some brickbats from the more conservative 
in the campaign of 1956. But it was dif- 
ficult to condemn a Senator for voting for 
the platform put forward by a President of 
the same party. Senator BUSH was reelected. 

In the present Congress, Senator BUSH is 
outstanding because of the careful work he 
has done on the Kennedy tariff proposals 
and on our interrelated balance of trade 
problem. He has made an exhaustive and 
exhausting study of the situation and its re- 
lationship to deficit spending. This study, 
if taken to heart by the Senate, will radically 
change the presidential plan. Under any 
circumstances, it will modify it. We know 
of no Republican in the Senate with the 
qualifications to make such a study in the 
future, nor do any of the prospective candi- 
dates for Senator Busn's seat in either party 
have these particular qualifications. 

Since Senator BusH expressed his willing- 
ness to run for reelection only a year ago, 
it is reasonable to assume that his work this 
past year proved unexpectedly exhausting. 
Those following his work, while disappointed 
at his decision, can only be grateful for the 
work he has done. 

The political leaders of both parties ex- 
pressed sorrow that Senator Bus is leaving 
active politics. It is hoped that his health 
will be such that he can serve his State and 
Nation in some less exhausting position for 
many years to come. 


[From the New Britain Herald, May 17, 1962] 
THE GOP IN FERMENT 

Senator Prescorr BusH’s announcement 
that he will retire at the end of this term 
came as a surprise and shock to the whole 
State. 

On the one hand, there was clear disbelief 
and certainly, among the Republicans, dis- 
appointment. Senator Busm attributed his 


desire for retirement to reasons of age and 
health. Yet, this tall, vigorous, aristocratic 
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appearing man, now 67, has always appeared 
to us to be as alert and vigorous as a man 
half his age. 

On the other hand, his decision has polit- 
ical ramifications of the highest complexity. 
His absence from the ballot will possibly 
create more problems than it has solved. 
Indeed, in the wake of the retirement an- 
nouncement, the Republican Party finds it- 
self in total ferment. Within minutes after 
his press conference, at least two new candi- 
dates came into the State picture, along 
with the seven already in the run for the 
gubernatorial nomination. 

The upshot of it all is to suggest that the 
Republican State convention in 3 weeks is 
likely to be one of the wildest, most confused 
such affairs in a long time. State party 
chairman A. Searle Pinney, who has been at 
the helm during these months of confusion, 
should find himself in a more commanding 
position than he has been. 

Meanwhile, a few words seem in order 
about the man whose decision caused this 
most open of open races. 

We are convinced that Senator BusH must 
have weighed the factors long and hard be- 
fore he came to that sober press conference 
on Wednesday. His renomination had been 
a foregone conclusion, He had opened a 
campaign headquarters, and had purchased 
a vast quantity of campaign buttons, liter- 
ature and other paraphernalia. He had been 
making numerous talks and visits around 
the State, strengthening his position, ready- 
ing himself for the long fight ahead. 

His decision could not have come easily. 
Back of him was a decade of strong, capa- 
ble service to the State and Nation. He 
held a record of dignified, solid achievement, 
based on independent judgments. He was a 
party man, but never to the exclusion of 
independent thought and decision. He made 
hard decisions, and he made them well. A 
most recent example of that was his an- 
nounced support of the medical aid bill, in 
the fact of considerable GOP opposition. 

Senator Busn’s absence from the ballot is 
a loss to Connecticut. His position of emi- 
nence in the Senate is widely recognized. 
Most of all, his genuine warmth and friend- 
ship will be sorely missed, both in the Sen- 
ate and around the State. We wish him well, 
and extend thanks for the work he has 
done. 


[From the Torrington Register, May 17, 
1962] 


SENATOR BUsH RETIRING 


Connecticut is losing an able, conscien- 
tious, enthusiastic and hard-working legis- 
lator as a result of the decision of Senator 
Prescott BusH not to seek reelection this 
year. 

The Senator has been an extremely cap- 
able representative of this State in the Sen- 
ate, where his actions have won him the 
respect of his colleagues, regardless of their 
political affiliation. 

Always faithful to the trust placed in him 
by those who elected him to office, Senator 
BusH performed his senatorial duties in a 
manner that will make filling his shoes ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

Torrington and the Naugatuck Valley 
were beneficiaries of his abilities on nu- 
merous occasions, especially after the 1955 
flood, when he spent long hours in this 
area and when he sponsored and supported 
legislation that has resulted in protection 
programs designed to prevent another dis- 
aster of that type. 

Politicians were shocked by the Senator’s 
announcement that he will withdraw from 
the senatorial race. His many friends 
throughout the State and Nation were sad- 
dened by the realization that an exception- 
ally high type of legislator planned to retire, 

Senator Bus has earned the respect of 
all who benefited from his good work. His 
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splendid record is one of which he and Con- 

necticut can be proud, and all wish him well 

in his post-senatorial days. 

[From the Danbury News-Times, May 18, 
1962] 


SENATOR BUSH WITHDRAWS 


The withdrawal of U.S. Senator PRESCOTT 
Bus from renomination by the Republican 
Party is the biggest political surprise in a 
year already marked by many unusual po- 
litical developments in Connecticut. 

When Senator Buss decided that his 
health made it inadvisable for him to seek 
reelection, he called a conference of party 
leaders and then a press conference to dis- 
close his unexpected decision. 

The confusing situation in the Republican 
Party, with its seven candidates for the 
Governor's nomination, became a bit more 
confusing. However, there is the possibility 
that before the week is out, a couple of the 
candidates may get together with mutual 
promises of support and seek to split 
the two top offices between themselves. 
Whether this would clarify the present con- 
fusion remains to be seen. 

The political developments in the wake of 
Senator BusH’s announcement are intrigu- 
ing, of course. But they should not ob- 
scure one fact which stands out. 

That is the candid manner in which Sen- 
ator BusH acted once he came to the con- 
clusion the nomination ought to go to a 
younger man. His renomination was a sure 
thing, as far as politics go. Others might 
have been tempted to delay until the eve 
of the convention, or even to accept renom- 
ination and then withdraw, handpicking a 
successor. 

But Senator Bus spoke out frankly. In 
so doing he added to the considerable stature 
he had already gained through his 10 years’ 
service in the Senate. Democrats and Inde- 
pendents, as well as Republicans, join in 
good wishes to him as he enters his final 
months in public office and prepares to re- 
turn to private life. 

[From the Bristol Press, May 19, 1962] 

A FINE SENATOR 


The decision of the senior Senator from 
Connecticut, Prescotr S. BUsH, of Green- 
wich, to withdraw from the race for reelec- 
tion this fall causes mixed emotions among 
friends and acquaintances of the Senator. 
The first of course is that his health im- 
proves to the extent that he will have many 
more years of useful life. The second reac- 
tion is that the absence of Senator BUSH 
will be felt by his party, his State and his 
Nation. 

Prescott BusH, in the 10 eventful years 
he has served in the U.S, Senate has earned 
the respect and esteem of his colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. Back home in Con- 
necticut the Senator is recognized as a dedi- 
cated and conscientious public servant who 
has worked hard for his State and his Nation 
since taking office in 1952. 

It is mere speculation as to what effect the 
Senator's decision may have on the fortunes 
of the Connecticut Republican Party this 
fall. But there is no question that a man 
of his stature makes himself felt strongly 
as a candidate for public office. It would be 
folly to believe that any party can lose a 
een like Prescotr Buss and not suffer 
for it. 

At the moment it seems probable that the 
Republicans will select former Governor John 
Lodge to fill the void caused by Senator 
Busu’s decision. However, if Lodge could 
have secured the gubernatorial nomination 
and have run with Senator Buss, that would 
have been the most formidable combination 
that the State GOP could have presented. 
Senator Bus took a keen interest in any 
number of varied problems which were put 
before him. He was just as interested in 
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using his good offices to help solve a local 
problem as he was devoted to the national 
interest. We can well remember his tireless 
energy at the time many parts of our State 
were stricken by the floods of 1955. 

Here in Bristol we know of how hard Sena- 
tor Busk has worked to bring industry to our 
community to relieve the employment situa- 
tion and to press for Government contracts 
for some of our key industries. 

Over the years, Connecticut has had some 
fine representatives in the U.S. Senate. We 
believe that it can be said without fear of 
successful contradiction that Prescorr S. 
Buss rates with the very best of them. 

We regretfully accept his decision to retire 
from the Senate and wish him the very best 
of happiness as he prepares to return to pri- 
vate life. He has richly earned the good 
wishes of the people of his State and Nation 
as the highest possible type of public servant. 


From the Meriden Journal, May 18, 1962] 
A Goon Senator Bows Our 


Senator Prescorr Busn’s announcement 
that he will retire at the end of his present 
term was apparently a complete surprise to 
Republican leaders as well as to the rank and 
file of the party. His renomination at the 
party's State convention, to open June 4, 
had been taken for granted. 

By next January, when his term expires, 
Senator Buss will have served in the Senate 
for 10 years. He has been a faithful, hard- 
working Senator who has compiled an excel- 
lent record of accomplishment. He has never 
failed to go to bat for legislation which he 
considered to be in the best interests of 
the State and the Nation, and he has always 
opposed measures which he believed inimical 
to those interests. 

It must be gratifying to the Senator that 
all the regrets expressed because of his ap- 
proaching retirement did not come from his 
own side of the aisle, or from Republicans 
outside Congress. Democratic colleagues 
praised him warmly. Democratic National 
and State Chairman Bailey spoke in high 
terms of his integrity and character. Sen- 
ator Dopp and Congressman-at-Large FRANK 
Kowatsx1 had good words to say about him. 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Ribicoff commented similarly. Republican 
State Chairman Pinney said that his retire- 
ment was “sad news for all the people of 
Connecticut and the Nation,” and Republican 
leaders in Congress and elsewhere registered 
sorrow at Senator Busn’s approaching de- 
parture from the Senate. 

The Senator’s announcement had addi- 
tional impact because of the many declared 
candidates for the Republican nomination 
for Governor and because of the Senate 
opening to be created through the BUSH 
retirement. Almost immediately several as- 
pirants to the Senate seat declared their in- 
tentions, but it took more than a day for 
John D. Lodge, former Governor and former 
Ambassador, to make up his mind that he 
would rather be a Senator than return to the 

of Connecticut’s chief executive. He 
is assuming, of course, that the majority of 
delegates to the State convention and the 
majority of voters would like to see him 
there. 


Senator Bus quite wisely refrained from 
endorsement of any of the Republican aspir- 
ants for the Governorship, but promised to 
campaign for the party’s choice. 
His reasons for removing himself from the 
Senate were understandable, and seem en- 
tirely valid. He does not believe he is cap- 
able physically of standing the strains which 
he has withstood in the past, both because 
of his age and the present condition of his 
health. Moreover, his doctor has advised him 
against running again. He has earned the 
opportunity for rest and relaxation, and we 
hope that his years will be lengthened by his 
decision. Connecticut owes a great deal to 
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Senator Bus, and wishes him the greatest 
possible enjoyment of his leisure after his 
term expires. 


[Prom the Meriden Record, May 19, 1962] 
We WIL Miss Him 


It is still with a sense of deep shock that 
we realize Senator Prescorr S. BUSH is re- 
from active political life in service of 
the people of the State of Connecticut. It 
has been 2 days since he dropped the bomb- 
shell in our midst. But we haven't accus- 
tomed ourselves to the idea even yet. It is 
not that we believe any one person is in- 
dispensable in a given job. The Senator, 
when he made his startling announcement, 
most generously pointed out the presence 
in Republican ranks of much good talent 
and many younger men, capable of carry- 
ing on the senatorial responsibility. But it 
takes us time to face the facts of a change 
so important as this one. 

Senator Bus has given 10 years of excel- 
lent service to Connecticut. He has done a 
good—a better than good—job straight 
through. It has been such a thoroughly 
conspicuous feat of accepting heavy respon- 
sibility and executing the work it entails, 
that all of Connecticut had learned to de- 
pend on him implicitly, even if they were 
not always in agreement with him on cer- 
tain specific issues. Members of both poli- 
tical camps are joined in a feeling of deep 
regret for his firm decision to retire. Con- 
necticut’s junior Senator Dopp, and Con- 
gressman at Large Kowatskr, both of the 
opposition party, were immediately and pub- 
licly articulate in expressing their admira- 
tion for Senator BusH’s devotion to and ap- 
titude for the Senate post. 

Had he been able to continue through this 
campaign ahead of us with the vigor he has 
shown in the past, no doubt neither of these 
prominent Democrats would have been able 
to say so forthrightly that they had found 
him good to work with, and all the rest 
implied in thelr words of praise. The poli- 
tical facts of life are such that once the 
battle for election is joined, brickbats fly and 
compliments, even where richly deserved, 
avoided as the plague. 

Stress of a political combat determined 
Senator Busk to withdraw. The fight will 
not be an easy one this year. Maybe such 
a campaign is never too good for the health 
and peace of mind of any contestants. Good 
or bad, it is our system and it has worked 
pretty well on the whole. We can't think 
of a better substitute to evoke a determina- 
tion of the public will. 

Since Senator BusH, on the best of med- 
ical advice, decided he is not well enough 
to go through the campaign and 6 more 
years in the Senate if he were elected, with- 
out putting a dangerous strain upon his 
health, we think he shows excellent good 
sense by his decision. If we can’t have him 
as Senator, we can still call upon him for 
guidance and leadership and advice. Surely 
his experienced knowledge will be utilized 
in many ways in further service to Connec- 
ticut and to the Nation. 

Political circles are all a-twitter with the 
reshuffling of candidates for the two top 
honors, Senator and Governor. But we 
should all be pausing long enough to prop- 
erly honor Senator Busx for all he has done 
for us. Not only in the Senate has he given 
us reason to be proud of him. His manner 
of withdrawal from the political fleld is to 
be highly commended. His announcement 
was quick, unequivocal and a masterpiece 
of proper timing. We wish him happiness, 
full contentment in realization of a job 
well done, and long years ahead to enjoy 
good health. We will miss him in the Sen- 
ate but expect him to continue as a factor 
in our State and national affairs. His heart 
is in Comnecticut and Connecticut holds 
him in the warmest esteem. 


June 14 


[From the Hartford Courant, May 19, 1962] 
How WX Destroy OUR PUBLIC SERVANTS 


The one aspect of the proposed retirement 
from the Senate of Prescorr BusH that 
should not be overlooked is the manner in 
which the voting public wears out a public 
servant by inordinate demands. Senator 
BusH is a man of more than ordinary 
stamina and physical condition. Despite 
his years he could still be described as a 
trim, well-conditioned man who shows now 
the effects of years of fine physical condi- 
tioning through sports. But Mr. BUSH con- 
fessed that he no longer felt able to meet 
the demands, not only of the actual Senate 
duties but by what might be called the 
extramural activities that any Senator omits 
at his peril. 

What does that mean? It means in sub- 
stance that nearly every week he must take 
to the road and cover as many fish fries, 
barbecues, bean suppers, strawberry festivals 
as possible. And tween the actual 
events, as he explained wryly the other day, 
he is e. to take one or two little 
side trips of a hundred miles or so, just to 
drop in on a small group and say hello. 

Then at the end of this wracking weekend, 
he is supposed to fly back to Washington. 
There he will be met by a mountain of mail, 
some of it important, much of it trivia, but 
all for information, guidance, help, 
and all of it having to be attended to swiftly 
and efficiently. Of course, there are the 
regular Senate duties, too. And for a man 
as conscientious as Mr. BusH, this implies 
a great deal of homework. For Mr. BUSH 
is the unusual Senator who always likes to 
know what he is talking about. 

When you add all these things together 
you get the picture of a conscientious man 
who is being worked to death by well-mean- 
ing but importunate constituents. There is, 
of course, a well-recognized difference be- 
tween good candidates for office and good 
officeholders, But under our system we Insist 
that the officeholder continue to be a candi- 
date through his whole term, in preparation 
for the next election. Mr. Bus is a realist. 
He knew that while no single individual or 
group had any intention of di him 
by their invitations, collectively they were 
nibbling him to pieces. He is a wise man 
to call it quits. It would be nice tf this 
example of the forced retirement of an 
eminent public figure through overwork 
would cause the electorate to be more 
thoughtful in the future. But it won't. 
[From the New Haven Journal Courier, May 

21, 1962] 


BusH Our oF Race 


The confusion reigning in State GOP 
circles was turned into consternation by the 
unexpected withdrawal of Prescorr BUSH 
a the U.S. Senate race in this fall's elec- 

ons, 

Connecticut citizens generally were sur- 
prised by the sudden development. Rank 
and file Republicans obviously were stunned 
at the news. Party leaders, one may as- 
sume were temporarily at least in a state of 
political shock. 

Regrets, nevertheless, were and 
sincerely so on the decision of Senator BUSH 
not to seek reelection; likewise, understand- 
ing has been shown of his reasons for doing 
so. After a ed record in Wash- 
ington the senior Senator from Connecticut 
feels it necessary at 67 and on the advice of 
his doctor to retire at the end of his term. 
Recognition of the fine job he has done 
in the service of his State and party, and 
in the national interest where it had de- 
volved upon him is not limited to Re- 
publicans alone, Press and popular acclaim 
of a job well done is being accorded 
Prescorr BUSH. 

be rec ecg of the candidate counted 
upon to a GOP h and strong con- 
tender on the fall ticket at the moment 


ate seat. That, in itself, has been a measure 
of Busn's challenge. 

But the daze in which the Republicans 
found themselves in the first hours of the 
withdrawal has been short-lived. It has 
been fast dissipating in GOP moves which 
give promise of pulling the Republicans to- 
gether—and out of their muddled disunity 
over the gubernatorial spot. 

Paradoxically, Senator Busn’s action may 


there are signs that intraparty conflicts are 
about resolved. 


[From the Windsor Locks Journal, May 17, 
1962] 


A STATE Loss 


The announcement made by Connecticut's 
senior U.S. Senator, Prescott BUSH, of his 
retirement from that office with the comple- 
tion of his present term next January, was 
a decided shock to his legion of friends not 
only in this State, but throughout the Na- 
tion. 

In an unexpected announcement yester- 
day of the contemplated retirement from 
political life, of a highly thought of Senator, 
this State stands to lose a public servant 
that took his duties of office seriously. He 
was one of the hardest working Members of 
this and past sessions of Congress ever since 
being elected to the high office. 

In his statement of retirement, Senator 
Busu said that the duties of office were too 
strenuous for him to further face, and on 
advice of his doctor, he made the decision 
to retire from the Senate. 

The State of Connecticut has been fortu- 
nate in having as one of its congressional 
Members, a man of the high caliber of Sen- 
ator Prescott BUSH. He advised his Repub- 
lican Party that it had many men younger 
and well qualified to fill the duties which he 
is relinquishing. It behooves his party there- 
fore to seek out and name a candidate that 
will measure up to filling the office being 
relinquished by a beloved Senator. 


[From the Westport Town Crier, May 20, 
1962 


PRESCOTT BUSH 


It must be disturbing to Senator PRESCOTT 
Busu that so many of the comments being 
made about his retirement sound frighten- 
ingly like obituaries. The words of tribute 
and regret that we say here will be said in 
the full expectation that the Senator’s public 
service is far from ended, and that he will 
not only be called upon, but will respond, to 
further challenges. 

It is, indeed, regrettable that he found it 
necessary to retire at this time. We know 
that he enjoyed his job, and that his charm- 
ing wife enjoyed the post of aid and con- 
fidant that she filled so well. He worked at 
it, too, and it apparently left him with too 
small reserves of energy to undertake what 
will undoubtedly be a grueling campaign. 

There was nothing spectacular about Pres- 
corr BusH in the Senate, just as there is 
nothing very about our most 
competent business executives. He tackled 
his Senate job much as a businessman would 
tackle a new assignment. He was exceeding- 
ly diligent in looking after the interests of 
his State, without forgetting for a moment 
that the interests of the whole people some- 
times had to take precedence. 

Senator BusH has been a model exponent 
of the Eisenhower “middle-of-the-road” 
philosophy in Government, By habit a fiscal 
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conservative, he brought a businessman's 
thinking into the legislative discussions. 
However, he never became one of those 
flamboyant advocates of economy at any 

and never allowed his natural pru- 
dence to blind him to costly needs either on 
the domestic or the foreign scene. 

“Pres” was not a natural politician. He 
didn’t find it easy to learn to mingle with the 
crowds and to behave with the easy infor- 
mality that American politics demands of 
its leaders. But he did learn, and became in 
the end quite an effective campaigner. It is 
our considered that his scheduled 
contest with Mr. Ribicoff would have been 
a tight one, and not necessarily with the 
odds favoring our flamboyant ex-Governor. 

Before entering the Senate, Senator BUSH 
was an investment banker. His career in 
Washington proved once again that a busi- 
ness career is a more than adequate preface 
to public service, and that businessmen 
mo more go to the Halls of Congress as plead- 
ers for a special group than do lawyers. 

The Senate of the United States will miss 
Prescott BusH. Perhaps, however, when his 
health has been recouped, Washington’s loss 
can be Connecticut's gain. There's plenty 
for a man of the Senator's talent to do right 
here in his own backyard. 


[From the Rockville Leader, May 24, 1962] 
A CANDIDATE WITHDRAWS 


The withdrawal from the coming campaign 
of Senator Prescorr Busk as candidate for 
reelection came as a great surprise to every- 
one and has caused regret not only among 
Republicans but Democrats as well, all of 
whom have only the greatest respect for Sen- 
ator BUSH. 

We in this part of the State are not ac- 
quainted with Senator Busu personally, but 
we all know from the record that he has made 
this State a fine lawmaker. He has belonged 
on the liberal side and has had the courage 
of his convictions. 

For Senator Buss to withdraw at this late 
date must mean that his health is not all 
it should be, or at least that he does not feel 
in all fairness to himself or to the State that 
he can continue. We suppose that there 
are Members of Congress who are not hard 
workers and who are not affected by the 
strenuous pace which a conscientious Con- 
gressman must follow. The great majority, 
including Senator BusH and the others 
whom we have known personally, work hard 
in serving their State, and this hard work 
takes its toll. 

We feel sure that everyone in Connecticut 
realizes that Senator BusH decided to with- 
draw only after the most thoughtful con- 
sideration and that the people of Connecti- 
cut will wish him well in his retirement from 
active politics. 

The campaign is going to be a 
strenuous one, and there is no question but 
what strenuous campaigns are only for the 
most energetic and physically fit. We some- 
times wonder how the candidates survive a 
campaign when we see the pace they set. 

We have often felt that campaigns are alto- 
gether too long and that nominations should 
come closer to election day. Certainly this 
year, the race for the Republican nomination 
for the governorship has been a lengthy one, 
and we think, to both candidates 
and public alike. Candidating has gone on 
for not far from a year in some cases. 

With only about 2 weeks to the State con- 
vention, the campaigning for Senator must 
be short, which is probably just as well. 
Once intraparty problems are settled, we can 
settle down for the contest between the two 
major parties for the top offices 
{From the Washington Post, May 18, 1962] 

STR IN CONNECTICUT 

The chorus of regret elicited by Senator 

Prescott Busu’s decision to retire from the 
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Senate at the end of his term in January is a 
tribute to his service and not a challenge to 
his judgment. A Republican of liberal ten- 
dencies, an indefatigable worker and a lika- 
ble personality, Mr. Bus has served his 
country and his State well. But he is not 
the type of man who must cling to his office 
until his dying breath. Having felt the 
strain of his rigorous 7-day workweek in re- 
cent months, he wisely concluded that 
another 6 years in the Senate, which would 
carry him well into his seventies, would 
overtax his strength. 

“Fortunately,” Mr. Busu commented in 
announcing that he would not seek reelec- 
tion, we have able, younger men available 
who will do full justice to the duties and 
opportunities involved.” Few men have the 
capacity for such objective judgment about 
their own personal careers, and the fact that 
Senator Buss is one of them accentuates the 
sense of loss in his decision to quit public 
life. 


From the Evening Star, May 22, 1962] 
Fine SENATOR RETIRES 


The wholly unexpected announcement by 
Senator Prescorr S. Busse, Connecticut Re- 
publican, that he will not run for another 
term is bad news. And, as was to have been 
expected, the political rumors have really 
taken wing. 

Senator Busn, who is 67, did not quite say 
that he is retiring because of poor health. 
Instead, he said he is tired, and that he does 
not have the “strength and vigor” for an- 
other campaign or another term. He added 
that his doctor’s advice reinforced his deci- 
sion to withdraw. 

Mr. Busn’s probable opponent would have 
been HEW Secretary Ribicoff. They opposed 
each other for the Senate in 1952, Mr. BUSH 
winning by about 30,000 votes in a total of 
more than a million. So, had they been 
pitted against each other again this year, 
another hard fight would have been certain. 
In this respect, Mr. Ribicoff is the beneficiary 
of Senator Busn’s decision. The loser, and 
we say this with no thought of disparaging 
Mr. Ribicoff, is the Senate, and, indirectly, 
the country. Mr. Busm has been a fine Sen- 
ator and we are sorry to see him retire. 


[From the Hartford Courant, May 22, 1962] 
PATRICIAN 
(By Thomas E. Murphy) 

I wonder how many people in Connecticut 
realize what a really fine public servant they 
are losing in the retirement of Prescorr BUSH 
from the Senate campaign. I have seen a lot 
of political figures go and come; I even date 
back to one classy Governor who wore pa- 
tent-leather shoes with buttons. But in 
the collection of individuals in high office 
there was a rare collection of stuffed shirts, 
pinheads, and just plain showoffs. Only two 
or three times in a lifetime do you come 
on such an authentic character as Senator 
BusH. He was shaped, not by political office, 
but over a long period of years, and with a 
tremendously wide frame of reference. When 
he ran for office, he was not the familiar 
stereotype who has learned all the spread- 
eagle phrases, and all the hoary little jokes. 

Strangely enough in public life the boy 
who sprang from the log cabin often turns 
out to be the most insufferable stuffed shirt 
when he achieves high office. But Senator 
BusH was just the opposite. He came from 
the rarefied atmosphere of high finance and, 
despite his Whiffenpoof Wall Street back- 
ground, he is just about as unpretentious a 
man as you could ever meet. 

He is tall, handsome, clear-eyed and with 
a stomach that is as flat and hard as a table- 
top. He is a meticulous but not a foppish 
dresser and has just about everything: looks, 
brains, money, social background. As some- 
one once observed about him, when he enters 
an office all the other men at that conference 
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look shorter, fatter, uglier, older, shabbier, 
and stupider. He is in short a real patrician. 

The decision to withdraw from the race 
was that of a man who is used to weighing 
facts and to act logically on them. He could 
have gained no more honors than he now has, 
and he could have lost health, perhaps even 
more. Being a good Senator is a tough job 
because people are pulling away at you all 
the time. 

I must admit that I called on the Senator 
once myself for help. My oldest boy was 
caught in the middle of the revolution in 
Baghdad a few years back, and we could not 
get any word about him. But Senator BUSH 
cut through the red tape for me and before 
I knew it, we had the word and the boy 
was being flown out by plane. Multiply that 
incident by a couple of thousand and you 
have some idea of the stresses and strains 
that a Senator takes on as his daily task, 
in addition to the actual lawmaking in the 
Senate. 

I am a hard man to please in politics, 
and you can take my word for it Senator 
Buss stands well in foreground of the many 
able men we have had representing us in the 
Senate, men like Maloney, Danaher, and the 
like. He is making a wise decision but the 
people of Connecticut are losing an eminent- 
ly able, distinguished Senator. A nice guy, 
too. 

From the Willimantic Daily Chronicle, 
May 17, 1962] 
THE STATE Loses A Goop Man 


The withdrawal of Republican Senator 
Prescotr Buss as a candidate for reelection 
not only came as a surprise, it was somewhat 
of a shock. It was a well-kept secret. Even 
the political pundits were taken by surprise. 

But politicians and citizens were quick to 
respond to the BusH announcement. Demo- 
‘eratic Senator THomas Dopp responded on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate with words of 
praise for Buss, Democratic Congressman 
FRANK Kowatsk1, who is seeking BusH’s seat 
in the U.S. Senate, also responded with 
praises for BUSH, 

schooldays one reads of the great 
Senators like Daniel Webster. One man 
from the South who recently saw Senator 
Busu speaking said, Senator BUSH looks like 
I always imagined the great Senator Daniel 
Webster would look.” 

But the senior Senator from Connecticut 
did more than look the part. BusH was 
not one to sidestep a question. He usually 
attacked it head on. Eventually he always 
took a stand. Members of the news media 
could count on the Senator for a forthright 
statement. Senator Busn wanted to keep 
the people of the State and Nation informed. 

Citizens can sympathize with a 67-year-old 
man who says the demands on his time and 
energies required by the Senate necessi- 
tates his retirement. In the case of Sena- 
tor Busn he went above and beyond the call 
of duty. He made it a point to listen to all 
sides of a question. He was a constant 
speaker around the State. He was a re- 
spected speaker on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate. 

From the Danbury News-Times, 
May 18, 1962] 
SENATOR BUSH WITHDRAWS 

The withdrawal of U.S. Senator PRESCOTT 
BusH from renomination by the Republican 
Party is the biggest political surprise in a 
year already marked by many unusual politi- 
cal developments in Connecticut. 

When Senator Busn decided that his 
health made it inadvisable for him to seek 
reelection, he called a conference of party 
leaders and then a press conference to dis- 
close his unexpected decision. 

The confusing situation in the Republican 
Party with its seven candidates for the Gov- 
ernor’s nomination, became a bit more con- 
fusing. However, there is the possibility that 
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before the week is out, a couple of the can- 
didates may get together with mutual prom- 
ises of support and seek to split the two top 
offices between themselves. Whether this 
would clarify the present confusion remains 
to be seen . 

The political developments in the wake of 
Senator BusH’s announcement are intri- 
guing, of course. But they should not ob- 
scure one fact which stands out. 

That is the candid manner in which Sena- 
tor BusH acted once he came to the conclu- 
sion the nomination ought to go to a younger 
man, His renomination was a “sure thing,” 
as far as politics go. Others might have been 
tempted to delay until the eve of the conven- 
tion, or even to accept renomination and 
then withdraw, handpicking a successor. 

But Senator Bus spoke out frankly. In 
so doing he added to the considerable stat- 
ure he had already gained through his 10- 
years’ service in the Senate. Democrats and 
Independents, as well as Republicans, join 
in good wishes to him as he enters his final 
months in public office and prepares to re- 
turn to private life. 


[From the Manchester Herald, May 20, 1962] 
SENATOR PRESCOTT BUSH 


This newspaper found it a rewarding privi- 
lege to support Prescotr Busx for public of- 
fice. He fought cleanly and intelligently for 
a brand of republicanism, for a standard of 
public service, for the kind of foreign policy 
which made sense and honor in a turbulent 
era and an upsetting world. 

Others have found an entry into the politi- 
cal arena some kind of requirement toward 
cheapness, toward the design of some pre- 
meditated image, toward the campaign line 
that would be sure to follow the public opin- 
ion polls. But Prescott BusH came to poli- 
tics as Prescott BusH and he leaves it as 
Prescotr BusH, and, in the interval of his 
public service, nobody has ever been able 
to corral or catalog or collar him. He an- 
swered only to what he himself believed. 
And what he himself believed was usually 
sound, sensible, middle-road Americanism, 
given neither to wild crusades nor to stand- 
patism, but always confident that there had 
to be a way forward which made for sense 
and decency. 


[From the Connecticut State Journal, May 
1962] 
PRESCOTT BusH—Every OUNCE A MAN 
(By Jerry Hallas) 

Announcement by Republican U.S. Sena- 
tor Prescott BUSH on the day after his 67th 
birthday that he would not seek reelection 
caught political friends and foes by surprise. 
Some people “in the know” had been looking 
for a different kind of an announcement. 
They had hoped that Senator Bus would 
show his preference for one of the several 
gubernatorial aspirants. 

News of a press conference in Hartford, 
unusual for the Senator, broke on his birth- 
day, but beyond that it was to be an impor- 
tant conference and having something to do 
with the campaign it was a well-kept secret 
from news sources even on the day of the 
press conference. 

Senator BusH came to his decision follow- 
ing a visit to his physician just before his 
birthday. The decision was, as he said, “a 
prayerful one.“ 

One of his aids was summoned to Wash- 
ington, and he learned of the stunning turn 
of events. The latter’s attention had been 
on a campaign for some time. 

Any other interpretation of why Senator 
BusH withdrew could be more elaborate with 
the “I's” or “t's” crossed, but probably will 
be untrue and in this day of free-swinging 
politics even a disrespect to a man who de- 
voted almost 10 years of service to his coun- 
try, State, and world. He was every inch a 
man as U.S. Senator. He will be when he is 
not Senator, after he serves out his term. 
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Like the gracious lady that she is, Mrs. 
Dorothy Bush is behind her husband 1,000 
percent. 

Pres Buse brought to Washington with 
him many personal attributes, such as in- 
tegrity, honesty, and qualities which he 
values above politics. Most of the activities 
have not made news simply because they 
were not performed by a publicity conscious 
individual for notoriety purposes. 

When he played first base on the Yale 
team, people watched a colorful shortstop, 
but today those same people can't recall that 
shortstop’s name. 

Pres BusH can drive a ball on the golf 
course that would please some professionals. 
This prowess as a golfer was more than 
enough to get him invites to play with Ike 
when he occupied the White House. 

One thing Pres Buss is not isa faker. He 
doesn’t have the personal ingredients like 
dishonesty, lack of intestinal fortitude, 
moral and physical, etc., etc. 

Pres BusH has been, and is, a man of prin- 
ciple. In today’s market these are more 
rare than a nice day in June, and just as 
refreshing. 

In Washington senatorial circles in recent 
months Busk's abilities and activities have 
tended to receive recognition by the National 
Republic Party by casting the toga of the 
late Senator Robert Taft on his shoulders in 
matters of extreme economic importance. 
Busx has greeted this with a knowing smile, 
but modestly has done little to exploit mat- 
ters publicitywise. His knowledge of the 
effects of such complicated things as the 
peril point and escape clause in the trade 
bill is shared by few Senators. 

In 1956 he was urged to adopt and develop 
the idea of an incentive income tax plan. 
He gave it some thought, but after advice 
from economists he abandoned the idea as 
being inflationary. Since that time even 
J.F.K. has proposed in messages to Congress 
some elements which are not too different 
from what Buss had under consideration. 

Pres Busk, as a Senator, has not been an 
ultraliberal, nor a reactionary. He has often 
been described as a moderate Eisenhower Re- 
publican, which comes somewhere near the 
political truth. 

He has never disguised his interest in Con- 
necticut’s economic climate. His efforts fol- 
lowing the 1955 flood disasters serve as proof 
of his philosophy. On the other hand, he 
has not been beyond opposing sectional in- 
terests, when in his judgment the economic 
welfare of the Nation was involved. Such a 
reaction often mystified people who claimed 
they were good Republicans. 

Political friend and foe will agree that 
Pres BusH has been a devoted and con- 
scientious public servant in his decade in the 
U.S. Senate. 

There are literally thousands of examples 
where the intervention of Senator BusH 
benefited persons regardless of political af- 
filiation. 

This happens to be only one of the reasons 
why this writer firmly believes that Senator 
Bus would be reelected, regardless of who 
his opponent would be. He happens to be 
better than just a good Senator, and you can 
check that with high ranking Democrats as 
well as Republicans, inside Connecticut as 
well as in Washington. 

Only a few voters have a keen concept 
of the many things a job of Congressman, or 
one of U.S. Senator involves. 

In his announcement Senator BusH men- 

tioned some of the things such as a 7-day 
week. 
For some strange reason, people, including 
wardheelers think of any State job as a 
“soft job,” which today is a disservice to 
Democratic and Republican officeholders on 
the national level. 

A conscientious public servant, be he a 
Congressman or Senator, cannot cut his 
workload down to a 40-hour week—even with 
automation. The problem of being in two 
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places at one time has been solved, but three 
and four is not easy. 

Just the increase in the number of visitors 
to Washington is enough to drive a recep- 
tionist “nuts” when the purpose is to say 
“hello.” And people from Connecticut do 
visit Washington at other times than cherry 
blossom time. 

In these swift moving days of major 
changes in key national and international 
political and economic problems, Connecti- 
cut Republicans and Democrats have many 
reasons to have a U.S. Senator of the stature 
of Pres BUSH to t them. 

Some folks appreciate that his wide and 
intensive knowledge of international bank- 
ing and trade matters are a service to Con- 
necticut. These same people often com- 
pletely disregard him as a human being. 
Now and then some brave and understanding 
soul, such as State Senator Florence Finney 
of Greenwich, tries to explain. 

Pres Buss has developed a reputation over 
the years of being good at anything he sets 
his mind and heart to. 


From the Farmington Valley Herald, May 24, 
1962] 


Senator BUSH Rermes 


Many words have been said about PRESCOTT 
Busx, our senior Connecticut Senator, all 
highly complimentary as they should be. His 
integrity has been extolled, his ability, his 
dedication and his unstinting effort for the 
common good praised from one end of this 
State to the other, and from one corner of 
the country to the next. There are few if 
any words to add to the accolades already 


spoken. 

We think, though, that to have known one 
good man—one man who, through the 
chances and rubs of a long life, has carried 
his heart in his hand, like a palm branch, 
waving all discords into peace, helps our 
faith in God, in ourselves, and in each other 
more than many sermons. We have known 
Pres Busu as many in our Farmington Valley 
have known him, and all of us who have 
known him have been helped in our faith in 
God, in ourselves and in each other by his 
friendship. 

Senator Busn’s bombshell announcement 
that he would not seek renomination to the 
U.S. Senate came with the total honesty, in- 
tegrity and pene A that is so characteristic 
of him. He indicated that the pressures of 
his responsibilities have placed a drain on 
his physical resources to the point where his 
sacrifice would have to include his health. 


[From the Hartford Times, May 17, 1962] 
Ir Never Rarns—It Pours 


Regardless of politics, Connecticut has 
been proud of PRESCOTT BUSH 

He has set an example of what a US. 
Senator ought to be—a man of public and 
personal quality. Devoted to the State and 
National welfare, he has been a straight- 
shooter, able and sincere in every circum- 
stance and under every demand. 

So it is a startling and dismaying thing 
for the State to learn that he is withdrawing 
and will not be a candidate for reelection. 

We have not always agreed with him and 
we might not have gone down the line with 
him had he remained in the running. 

‘That does not in the least alter the esteem 
in which we, or his fellow citizens generally, 
hold him 

No less than the State at large, the Re- 
publican Party, too, will feel his loss. 


[From the Washington Star, May 19, 1962] 
Busa WITHDRAWAL A REAL Loss 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Senator Prescotr Busn’s decision not to 
seek reelection has stirred Connecticut poli- 
tics with a big spoon. But, more important, 
it means the retirement of a US. Sen- 
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ator worthy of the name. His wide ex- 
perience in the financial and business worlds 
was valuable to the Senate 


and to the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee. A great worker always, Senator BUSH 
has won both the respect and affection of his 
colleagues. 


[From the Lakeville Journal, May 24, 1962] 
Senator PRESCOTT BUSH 


Senator Busu, in our book, was the near- 
perfect representative of the whole people— 
a characteristic which we have always felt 
should be inherent in all candidates after 
election, but which far too often is lacking. 

Senator Busa may not always have voted 
as we or others would have liked, but we 
have never read or heard the accusation that 
he ever voted strictly for personal or party 
reasons, or that he did not weigh all the evi- 
dence and think of all of his constituents, 
not to mention the broader constituency 
which national Senators should think of— 
the whole people and their welfare. 

Not as effective on a platform as many, he 
= far more effective in direct action and 

in personal contact, where his sincerity and 
deep feeling for humanity and the problems 
of all people became very evident. He will 
be sorely missed. 


[From the Ridgefield Press, May 17, 1962] 
Senator BUSH RETIRES 


Prescotr Bus, the friendly and distin- 
guished gentleman from Greenwich who has 
visited our town many times in the 10 years 
he has been a U.S. Senator, has regretfully 
decided not to seek a new 6-year term in the 
“greatest deliberative body in the world.” 
At 67 he wants to relax a little instead of 
working 7 days a week. His decision is en- 
titled to the greatest respect. We wish him 
and Mrs. Bush many happy and pleasant 
years away from the official and demanding 
life in Washington. 

Senator Busm has been generally to the 
left of his fellow Republicans on public is- 
sues since he took office, adopting an open 
mind on questions and ever being prepared 
to adjust his thinking to changing world 
and national conditions. His advice and 
opinion have been highly regarded by his 
colleagues in both parties, though, of course, 
he has not always been on the prevailing 
side. 

Mr. Busn’s decision not to run again has 
brought forth a barrage of statements and 
comments in praise of him and his service 
to State and Nation. We are happy to join 
in this widespread tribute. 


[From the Brookfield Journal, May 24, 1962] 
Busx’s BOMB 


This new tempest within the Republican 
Party is, we think, the best tribute which 
could be said to Prescotr BusH. For 10 
years he has had the field to himself because 
of his stature and performance in Washing- 
ton. 

A singular honor was paid by President 
Eisenhower when he said that Senator BUSH 
was one of six men whom he could accept 
working alongside him as Vice President. 

We wish Senator BusH well as he ap- 
proaches retirement, hoping that he will find 
many rewarding years in private life among 
his grateful fellow citizens. 


[From the Bridgeport Herald, May 20, 1962] 
Senator BusH’s SENSATIONAL WITHDRAWAL 

Politically sensational, with the GOP 
June nominating convention so close by, 
was the news Prescorr BUSH has decided to 
retire from the U.S. Senate rather than cam- 
paign for a third term. 
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The health reasons he advanced for his 
decision serve to dramatize the heavy de- 
mands the office places on a national 
legislator. 

Senator Busx’s position in the Eisenhower 
hierarchy enabled him to bring about legis- 
lation that benefited his constituents, re- 
gardless of political persuasion, including 
appropriations for highway funds, housing 
and slum clearance, small business aid and 
flood rehabilitation, control and prevention. 

In 1956, President Eisenhower, in a Dran 
Pres” letter, said: “For your consistent ad- 
vocacy of principles of sound government 
and of measures essential to the public good, 


ng 

principle, guided by the highest tradition of 
the US. Senate, Connecticut says: Warm- 
est thanks.” 


[From the New Milford Times, May 24, 1962] 
Busk's Boms 


If last week's bombshell dropped by Sena- 
Busa when he announced 


red the seven-way race for 
. Bee nomination for Governor when ex- 
ohn Lodge withdrew from his unten- 


new contest which will share the headlines 


Party is, we think, the best tribute which 


‘ashington. 
A singular honor was paid by President 
Eisenhower when he said that Senator BUSH 
was one of six men whom he could accept 
working alongside him as vice president. 
We wish Senator BusH well as he ap- 
proaches retirement, hoping that he will find 
many rewarding years in private life among 
his grateful fellow citizens. 


[From the Wilton Bulletin, May 23, 1962] 
SENATOR BUSH RETIRES 

Prescott BusH, the friendly and distin- 
guished gentleman from Greenwich who has 
visited our town many times in the 10 years 
he has been a U.S. Senator, has regretfully 
decided not to seek a new 6-year term in 
the “greatest deliberative body in the world.” 
At 67 he wants to relax a little instead of 
working 7 days a week. His decision is en- 
titled to the greatest respect. We wish him 
and Mrs, Bush many happy and pleasant 
years away from the official and demanding 
life in Washington. 

Senator BusH has been generally to the 
left of his fellow Republicans on public 
issues since he took office, adopting an open 
mind on questions and ever being prepared 
to adjust his thinking to changing world 
and national conditions. His advice and 
opinion have been highly regarded by his 
colleagues in both parties, though, of course, 
he has not always been on the prevailing 
side. 

Mr, Bus’s decision not to run again has 
brought forth a barrage of statements and 
comments in praise of him and his service 
to State and Nation. We are happy to join 
in this widespread tribute. 


[From the Middletown Press, May 17, 1962] 
Bush Bows Our 


Senator Busx retires now with many fond 
memories, the knowledge that he bowed out 
gracefully while still at the height of his 
powers, with a record of many friends, and 
with the realization that his action can play 
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a part in the rejuvenation of the GOP. 
The Democrats, with their usual skill and 
farsightedness, have been thinking ahead; 
it’s time for the GOP to do the same. 


MASS DEPORTATION OF BALTIC 
PEOPLE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this week we commemorate the anniver- 
sary of a most tragic period in the his- 
tory of three Baltic nations—Lithuania, 
Estonia, and Latvia. It was on June 15, 
1940, that the Soviet Army swept across 
the Lithuanian borders and forced this 
peace-loving country under the Com- 
munist yoke. By June 17, both Estonia 
and Latvia were occupied. Mass de- 
portations followed in which more than 
50,000 people were sent to prison camps 
in eastern Russia. 

Since then, several waves of deporta- 
tions and arrests occurred in these coun- 
tries. The most serious took place in 
1949 in an effort to break the resistance 
of Baltic farmers against forceful col- 
lectivization of their land. It was at this 
time than an estimated 10 percent of 
Lithuania’s population was driven to 
Siberia. 

These captive people today constitute 
a great symbol of mankind’s struggle 
against the ruthless forces of interna- 
tional communism. We, in turn, must 
provide them with the moral encourage- 
ment to continue their gallant struggle 
in the face of most difficult odds and 
hope that our words of encouragement 
will reach them. 

On this sad anniversary, we hope and 
pray that most of these freedom-loving 
people now imprisoned in Soviet labor 
camps are still alive. We also hope that 
someday they will return to their Bal- 
tic homelands and join with their fel- 
low countrymen in helping to regain 
their cherished democratic ideals of in- 
ternational independence, freedom and 
human dignity. 


HANDLING OF THE BILLIE SOL 
ESTES CASE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I shall 
ask unanimous consent that two news- 
paper articles be printed in the RECORD 
that serve to document and further sub- 
stantiate my position, earlier expressed, 
that the Department of Agriculture’s 
cavalier and defensive attitudes toward 
the Billie Sol Estes case have definitely 
served to materially lessen public con- 
fidence in the entire Federal Depart- 
ment. 

The first article, appearing in the 
Amarillo Sunday News-Globe, on June 
10, 1962, relates that Secretary Orville 
Freeman, resentful of newspaper inquiry 
and coverage of the Estes matter, is in- 
timating and threatening, through prin- 
cipal assistants within his inner office 
circle, that he will take legal action 
against this newspaper, that has been 
outstanding in its coverage of the Estes 
case developments since the first days 
of the public exposures, last March, 

Secretary Freeman’s particular con- 
cern, expressed in a letter from his aid 
and assistant, Thomas R. Hughes, to 
Vernon Louviere, distinguished Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Amarillo 
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News-Globe, is that the article com- 
plained of could “subject him to removal 
from office.” 

I am sure, Mr. President, that Secre- 
tary Freeman’s concern about his ten- 
ure in office may be well based and well 
grounded. However, I am likewise sure 
that the article complained about will 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
circumstances of his possible departure. 

The article complained about recounts 
that in the spring of 1961, when Billie 
Sol Estes was under consideration for 
appointment to the National Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee, that the Department’s 
first investigative report was adverse, 
and that a second and “clean” report 
was thereupon ordered as a basis for 
the appointment. 

Whether this report was personally or- 
dered by Secretary Freeman, by Under 
Secretary Charles Murphy, who has en- 
deavored to assume as much responsi- 
bility as possible for Billie Sol Estes mat- 
ters, or by some still lesser official, is 
immaterial, as the Cabinet member is 
the responsible authority, as is well 
known. 

I am likewise convinced that Mr. Lou- 
viere’s sources are reliable and need to 
be protected, undoubtedly to insure the 
tenure of the official who made the dis- 
closure, or permitted it to be made, in the 
public interest. 

Mr. President, the second article I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce in the 
Recorp is from the June 8, 1962, edition 
of the Dallas News, is written by the dis- 
tinguished Washington correspondent of 
the News, John Mashek, and is titled 
“Freeman Seen Trying To Turn Estes 
Tide.” 

The article recounts that while Sec- 
retary Freeman is threatening, through 
principal assistants, to bring suit because 
of unfavorable or unfriendly newspaper 
accounts, he is hosting favored Washing- 
ton newsmen at luncheons and social 
chats in an effort to win their good will. 
This exercise and technique speaks for 
itself, and the article tells the story thor- 
oughly and well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, June 8, 
1962] 
FREEMAN SEEN TRYING To TURN EsTES TIDE 
(By John Mashek) 

WASHINGTON.—Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman is apparently on a two- 
pronged attack to turn the tide of the so- 
called “bad press” in the Billie Sol Estes 
case. 

In one action Freeman has written a let- 
ter, through his executive assistant, to the 
representative of one newspaper threaten- 


ing libel action over a news story in connec- 
tion with the case. 

In the letter, Freeman’s top assistant spe- 
cifically said that if the secretary is fired 
because of the case, this news story would 
become an open-and-shut case of libel. 

(There have been whisperings and rumors 
in the administration that Freeman is on 
his way out, but President Kennedy has re- 
mained loyal to the former Minnesota 
Governor.) 

While tossing out the libel challenge on 
the one hand, Freeman Thursday invited six 
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news representatives to lunch for an in- 
formal chat about agriculture in general. 
The Estes case, of course, came up during 
the conversation over lunch. 

The Department said that it had not 
singled out any special reporters for the 
meeting and had, in fact, invited representa- 
tives of newspapers whose editorial policies 
could be considered unfriendly. Such was 
the case. 

Rodney Leonard, the Department’s press 
chief, said the meeting was one of many 
called to allow reporters to talk with Free- 
man informally. He said many subjects 
were discussed including the Common Mar- 
ket, administration of the Department and 
the Estes case. 

(Leonard said there was nothing new on 
the Estes case in Thursday's meeting.) 

Leonard said this was not the first in- 
formal meeting with the press since Freeman 
became embroiled in the Estes case. 

But it apparently was the first large-scale 
meeting. Other meetings since any of Free- 
man’s words on Estes would have been im- 
portant have been restricted to one or two 
individuals in his office. 

The press chief said there would be more 
informal press meetings with Freeman dur- 
ing the next month. He said they would 
include bureau chiefs who could sit down 
and discuss many issues with the Secretary. 

He insisted that the meetings would not 
be confined to whether or not the news- 
paper representative was considered un- 
friendly to the Department. 

At any rate, Freeman's letter on the pos- 
sible libel suit—written by executive assist- 
ant Tom Hughes, indicates the uneasy situ- 
ation in the Department over the outcome 
of the Estes case as it involves the Secretary. 

The admission that a possibility of dis- 
missal exists is unique for a Secretary who 
has been defended by the President. 

There also is a question of timing on the 
informal chats with reporters in the light 
of the controversy on the Estes case. 

At Freeman’s first press conference on the 
Estes matter, he described it as a lawyer's 
quarrel and one blown out of proportion in 
the press. 

He has not had an open news conference 
since that time. 


[From the Amarillo, Tex., Sunday News- 
Globe, June 10, 1962] 
FREEMAN LEGAL THREAT AGAINST 
PAPER Is SEEN 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
has intimated that he will take legal action 
against this newspaper as a result of a story 
on the Billie Sol Estes case. 

The implied threat was contained in a 
letter written last week by Freeman's execu- 
tive assistant and directed to a Washington 
correspondent. 

Thomas R, Hughes, author of the letter, 
stated that counsel for the Secretary had 
advised Freeman that a statement in the 
Amarillo Sunday News-Globe of May 6 con- 
stitutes libel against him. 

Hughes did not say that court action 
would be taken, but asked Vernon Louviere, 
reporter of the story in question, for com- 
ment in writing “before proceeding any fur- 
ther with this matter.” 

At issue are three paragraphs included in 
the story which said Freeman rejected in 
May 1961 an adverse report on Billie Sol Estes 
and ordered that a “clean” one be submitted 
in its stead. 

Louviere had attributed the incident to “a 
highly reliable source.” The source has not 
been divulged. 

The three paragraphs at issue are as fol- 
lows: 

“Meanwhile, from a highly reliable source, 
it was learned that Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman rejected in May 1961, an ad- 
verse report on Estes who was being con- 
sidered for appointment to the National Cot- 
ton Advisory Committee, 
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Freeman, according to the source, sent 
the report back and ordered that a ‘clean’ one 
be turned in in its stead. Estes was ap- 
pointed to the post 2 months later, reap- 
pointed last November, and resigned after 
his arrest by the FBI on multiple fraud 
charges. 

“The adverse report on Estes covered his 
1953 activities in connection with farm stor- 
age facility loan program as well as other 
subsequent financial transactions with the 
Department.” 

In his letter, Hughes said the information 
contained in these three paragraphs is 
“totally and completely false.” 

Hughes continued: “It would appear from 
examination of laws of libel in the State of 
Texas that there are two basic considera- 
tions in a libel suit. 1. That a publication 
about a public officer to be libelous per se 
must be of such character as, if true, would 
subject him to removal from office. 2. That 
a false statement of fact concerning a public 
Officer, even if made in a discussion of mat- 
ters of public concern, is not privileged as 
fair comment. 

“Both of these points are applicable in 
this case,“ he added. 

The Globe-News papers initiated their in- 
vestigation of Estes before the story became 
of statewide interest. The Amarillo Daily 
News was the first daily paper to write of 
Estes and hint that all was not rosy with 
the Pecos tycoon, 

Publisher S. B. Whittenburg said the 
papers first became interested in Estes when 
it was rumored that he had an interest in 
Superior Manufacturing Co. here, and that 
his anhydrous ammonia tank deals were 
suspicious, 

“From the very start of our investigation 
it appeared that a lot of people in our cir- 
culation territory were going to be hurt,” 
he said. “Since that time we have used all 
resources at our command to inform our 
readers.” 


EXPANSION OF OUR TRADE WITH 
THE FREE COUNTRIES OF THE 
WORLD 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
interest, not only of the people of 
Alabama whom it is my privilege to rep- 
resent, but of all Americans, will be 
served by expanding our trade with the 
free countries of the world. 

I believe that firmly. 

But I also believe we must not lose 
sight of the fact that trading is an ex- 
change. 

If we are going to accept in our mar- 
kets the goods foreign countries want to 
export—goods that are competitive with 
our products—then, in exchange we 
must insist that they allow our prod- 
ucts—on which we can be competitive— 
to enter their markets. 

This is the very essence of trade—a 
fair exchange, arrived at by bargaining. 

I am concerned—and I think we should 
all be concerned—over what the Com- 
mon Market countries propose as far as 
agricultural products are concerned. 

What they propose is clearly intended 
to exclude our poultry, for example, from 
their markets. 

I mention poultry in particular because 
almost three million farmers produce 
poultry and eggs. In fact, the largest 
agricultural source of cash income in my 
State last year was from the poultry 
business—broilers, eggs, and chicken 
products generally. Poultry and eggs are 
still produced more generally than any 
other farm product. 
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Poultry and eggs are the third most 
important source of cash farm income, 
exceeded only by red meats and dairy 
products. 

Poultry and eggs provide more farm 
income than wheat, more than cotton, 
more than corn, more than tobacco. 

Poultry and eggs are being produced 
with price-supported grain, but without 
subsidy or support themselves. 

And they are being produced so effi- 
ciently that our chickens and our turkeys 
can be processed, packaged, shipped 
overseas, and sold competitively with 
poultry produced there. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
that last year we exported 236 million 
pounds of poultry. That was 3 percent 
of our production. I understand we are 
now exporting at the rate of 5 percent 
of our production. 

This 236 million pounds, which we ex- 
ported last year, was 5 times as much 
as we shipped abroad in 1958. That is 
how fast the demand for our poultry has 
grown. Three-fourths of this increase 
went to Western Europe—to the coun- 
tries that, having gained access to our 
markets, now propose to close their mar- 
kets to our poultry. 

Are we going to permit our farmers to 
be denied markets because they have be- 
come too efficient to be allowed to com- 
pete? 

Such a policy contradicts the princi- 
ple on which the Trade Expansion Act 
is based. It contradicts the principle on 
which the Common Market itself is 
based. 

Such a policy would insulate the Com- 
mon Market countries from competition 
and put them in a position to develop 
and expand production that could not 
otherwise be justified. 

This is no way to bring about the best 
allocation of the free world’s resources, 
to the mutual advantage of all its 
peoples. 

If, by our inaction, we allow such a 
policy to become effective, we will cause 
incalculable harm not only to the poul- 
try industry, but to American agriculture 
and our whole economy. 

It is apparent that unless we have a 
bargaining tool, we have little chance to 
prevent exclusionary devices, such as 
variable import levies, being imposed 
against our products. 

The President told us: 

We mean to see to it that all reductions 
and concessions are reciprocal—and that the 
access we gain is not limited by the use of 
quotas or other restrictive devices. 


Secretary Freeman said: 

We must make certain that any 
swap * * * includes assurance that rea- 
sonable terms of access will be provided for 
our agricultural products. 


The arrangements so far have not 
guaranteed that the poultry producers in 
my State will have reasonable access 
to the markets they have developed for 
their products in Western Europe. 

However, the way has been kept open 
for continuing negotiations. 

It is imperative that we provide our 
negotiators with the leverage necessary 
to bargain effectively on behalf of our 
farmers and particularly our poultry 
producers. 
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In my State of Alabama poultry and 
eggs account for 25.8 percent of the in- 
come from all farm commodities. 

I am sure the Senators from my neigh- 
boring State of Georgia will be glad to 
verify that poultry and eggs account for 
over a third of the farm commodity in- 
come in their State. 

I may say that Georgia is the largest 
producer of poultry products in the en- 
tire United States. Up in Delaware, the 
figure is 57 percent. 

I would remind the distinguished Sen- 
ators from New Hampshire that 36 per- 
cent of the farm commodity income in 
their State comes from poultry and eggs, 
and my fellow Senators from Maine that 
the figure in their State is 37 percent, 
and my colleagues from Massachusetts 
that 25 percent of the income from farm 
products in their State is from poultry 
and eggs. 

I could go through every State in the 
Union. Even when the percentage is not 
so high, the dollar figure is often im- 
pressive. In Iowa, for example, where 
poultry and eggs account for 6.2 percent 
of the income from farm commodities, 
that still adds up to $152 million. 

Poultry and eggs are one of the major 
sources of agricultural income in this 
country. 

Despite the importance of the indus- 
try, it is not asking favors. And I am 
not asking favors for it. 

But it expects fair treatment. 

I think you will agree that poultry and 
eggs, along with our other agricultural 
products, are entitled to fair treatment. 

It is up to us to make sure they will 
be allowed to compete on a fair basis 
without hand'cap in all the markets of 
the free world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a table which shows the in- 
come from poultry and eggs in each 
State of the Union and their percentage 
of all commodities for each State. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Figures from Farm Income (a supplement to 
the Farm Income Situation for July 1961) 
tssued by the Economic Research Service, 
USDA, August 1961 


Income from 
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eggs, 1960 
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Figures from Farm Income (a supplement to 
the Farm Income Situation for July 1961) 
issued by the Economic Research Service, 
USDA, August 1961—Continued 
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CORPORATE FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal for June 14 carries an ex- 
cellent “News Roundup” article on cor- 
porate foreign investment. This article 
should be read by all who are interested 
in tax equity, in the prevention of the 
wholesale movement of our industries to 
Europe, and in the short-run correction 
of our balance of payments. 

Several interesting points are brought 
out—and bear in mind the comments are 
those of businessmen who are interested 
in expanding their oversea operations, 
particularly manufacturing abroad in 
allegedly low-cost countries. 


It is said in this article: 

A handful of companies have delayed new 
plant plans until they can see how Con- 
gressional tax debates come out. But the 
great majority are pushing ahead. 


It is also stated: 

Almost exactly half the companies surveyed 
say they probably will cut back, or at least 
go slow, on foreign capital spending in 1963 
and future years if these provisions become 
law. 


This article tells us two things. First, 
taxation does play a part in foreign in- 
vestment cecisions, and a more equitable 
method of taxing foreign operations will 
slow down those who are moving into 
foreign areas in order to avoid or evade 
proper U.S. taxation. The bill before 
the Finance Committee will not materi- 
ally affect legitimate foreign operations, 
particularly those which serve our export 
markets. 

It is contended by those quoted in this 
article that a tightening of our now 
rather loose taxation of foreign opera- 
tions will not help our balance of pay- 
ments problem in the long run. It is 
contended that in the long run the dol- 
lars their foreign plants return to the 
United States in dividends far out- 
number the dollars sent out of the United 
States to get them into operation.” 
Now, this may be true. The “long run” 
period is, according to some Treasury 
calculations, about 12 to 15 years. This 
is too long. We need to solve our bal- 
ance of payments problem in a much 
shorter period. 
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The enactment. of the foreign tax pro- 
visions of the administration will result 
in greater tax equity as between do- 
mestic and foreign operations. This 
would have a marked effect on certain 
operations, particularly those which have 
been. drawn overseas by the lure of low 
taxes in tax haven countries. There will 
be little effect on those who are operating 
without resort to tax avoidance schemes. 

The wholesale export of jobs overseas 
will be slowed down. The export of 
commodities will not. 

The short-run balance of payments 
will be helped by the slowdown in the 
outflow of capital funds and by the 
stepped-up inflow of earnings from exist- 
ing foreign operations. Whether the 
long-run situation will be materially af- 
fected is subject to question. 

Mr. President, I hope all my colleagues 
will read this article and that each one 
will draw his own conclusions, bearing 
in mind that any group of taxpayers will 
generally try to put the best possible 
face on any situation which will allow 
them to continue to escape proper tax- 
ation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Companies Boost OUTLAYS SHARPLY FOR 
THEIR FOREIGN PLANTS—But Many PLAN To 
Cur Back LATER IF CONGRESS TAXES MORE 
OF OVERSEAS PROFITS—DOLLAR OUTFLOW 
ARGUMENT 
Spending by US. corporations to build or 

expand foreign plants will shoot up sharply 

this year—no matter what happens to the 

Kennedy administration’s proposals to tax 

more of the future profits these plants may 

earn. 

But if the House-passed limited tax revi- 
sion bill becomes law in its present form 
an increasingly chancy proposition—many 
companies say they will curtail or slow down 
their foreign spending in 1963 and later years. 
The result, many businessmen insist, would 
in the end be to damage further the Nation’s 
balance-of-payments position. Executives 
unanimously contend that in the long run 
the dollars their foreign plants return to the 
United States in dividends far outnumber 
the dollars sent out of the United States to 
get them into operation. 

Those are the main points made by execu- 
tives of more than 50 leading corporations, 
queried by the Wall Street Journal on their 
companies’ foreign spending plans in light 
of the pending tax bill. With some impor- 
tant exceptions, the bill would make profits 
of the foreign subsidiaries of U.S. corpora- 
tions subject to U.S. tax as soon as they are 
earned. Under current law these foreign 
earnings are not taxed until they are brought 
home as dividends to the parent company. 

BILL’S PROSPECTS. 


The businessmen’s assessments of the bill’s 
likely impact on future foreign investment 
are necessarily tentative, of course. The tax 
revision bill is caught in a legislative log- 
jam, and some Washington experts think it 
stands slightly less than an even chance of 
becoming law this year. Even if it does, the 
Senate Finance Committee, which is now 
studying the bill, is likely to soften its rules 
for taxation of foreign profits, perhaps mak- 
ing them apply almost solely to nonmanu- 
facturing U.S. subsidiaries established in 
countries with very low tax rates—so-called 
tax-haven operations. And even if the 
bill passes in its present form, it would not 
take effect until 1963. 


June 14 


There's nothing tentative, however, about 
business. plans for foreign capital spen 
this year. A handful of companies have de- 
layed new-plant plans until they can see 
how the congressional tax debates come out. 
But the great majority are pushing ahead 
with heavy expenditures to cash in on new 
market. opportunities overseas or to supply 
the increasing wants of their existing foreign 
customers. 

Among 48 companies that gave some com- 
parison of their 1962 foreign-plant budgets 
with last year’s spending, 25 said they will 
raise outlays. Another 13 said they will 
spend at least as much as in 1961. Only 10 
planned to reduce foreign capital outlays, 
and most of these specified the tax bill was 
no part of the reason; generally they said 
they simply had completed major projects 
last year and were not yet ready to start new 
ones as large. 

GULF, ALCOA RAISE OUTLAYS’ 

Moreover, 17 companies that gave specific 
dollar figures plan to spend a total of about 
$360 million for foreign plants and equip- 
ment this year—up more than 43 percent 
from around $251 million in 1961. Gulf Oil 
Corp. is raising its foreign plant spending 
to $91 million this year, against $68 million 
in 1961, with much of the increase going for 
new refineries in Denmark and Holland. 
Aluminum Co. of America will shell out $39 
million abroad this year, against only $6 
million last year; much of the 1962 money 
will go to an Australian concern in which 
Alcoa has a 51 percent interest, to speed 
construction of an integrated aluminum 
complex estimated to cost $100 million 
eventually. 

Such rises come on top of a sharp increase 
in oversea-plant spending last year. While 
figures are not complete, the U.S, Commerce 
Department has estimated U.S. companies 
spent over $4.5 billion for foreign plant and 
equipment in 1961, up more than 20 percent 
from 1960. That contrasts with a 3.6 percent 
decline last year in spending for new plant 
and equipment in the United States, which 
totaled $34.4 billion. The Commerce De- 
partment originally estimated 1962 foreign- 
plant spending would hold at the 1961 level, 
but these estimates were published last Sep- 
tember and so do not include the latest 
plans. 

Rising sales of existing foreign plants are 
powering much of the expansion. Gillette 
Co. of Boston, for instance, is raising its 
foreign plant-building budget to $13 million 
this year from $9 million in 1961, principally 
for a new plant in Australia and new capac- 
ity in Germany. In both areas, a spokesman 
says, demand has outstripped the capacity 
of present facilities. 


CRACKING THE COMMON MARKET 

Entirely new ventures are often motivated 
either by the desire to get behind the tariff 
wall of the European Common Market or by 
the lure of untapped sales prospects in un- 
derdeveloped areas. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. will build a plant in Holland this year 
and two in Italy. Both are Common Market 
countries and, says David G. Hill, president, 
“we can't get into it (the Common Market) 
from the United States.” The Commerce 
Department's 1961 survey estimated last 
year's new-plant spending by U.S. companies 
in the six Common Market countries rose 
more than 50 percent over 1960. 

In less-developed areas, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. is negotiating .o build Thailand’s 
first tire plant, while new detergent plants 
scheduled for Malaya and Thailand will 
help push Colgate-Palmolive Co.'s 1962 for- 
eign capital spending to $17 million, from 
$12 million last year. Latin America is get- 
ting considerable attention, too. General 
Motors. Corp is completing a sheet metal 
stamping plant needed to launch General 
Motors „S.A., into production of 
a new type of Chevrolet this fall. 
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These projects also continue an estab- 
lished trend. The Commerce Department 
estimates 1961 Latin-American plant spend- 
ing by U.S. companies jumped 40 percent 
over 1960 while outlays in Asia and other 
underdeveloped areas also rose. 

For several companies, heavy overseas 
spending this year also is dictated by long- 
range programs launched some time ago and 
now in full swing. Ford Motor Co. in 1960 
began a $225 million program, scheduled for 
completion in mid-1963, to raise the car and 
truck producing capacity of its British sub- 
sidiary 50 percent. Last year it also kicked 
off a $125 million program, to end late this 
year, for a 60 percent increase in capacity of 
its German subsidiary. 

On all these programs, the Kennedy tax 
program so far is having only a marginal 
effect. Reed Roller Bit Co., of Houston, has 
decided to delay construction of a $1.5 mil- 
lion plant in Holland, which had been sched- 
uled to start later this year, until it can “see 
how things settle out,” says John Maher, 
president. But nearly all other executives 
queried say 1962 spending plans are far too 
advanced to be delayed now, whatever Con- 
gress does. 


WHAT BILL WOULD DO 


In future years, however, the impact of the 
tax bill could be much greater in the event 
that it passes Congress with its present for- 
eign-tax provisions intact. Basically, the 
bill provides that earnings of an oversea 
manufacturing subsidiary of a U.S. company 
will be subject to U.S. tax in th» year earned, 
unless reinvested in the business or in an 
underdeveloped country within 3 months of 
the close of the taxable year. Earnings of a 
nonmanufacturing subsidiary could escape 
taxation only if reinvested in an underde- 
veloped country; they would be taxed if 
used to finance a new plant in an indus- 
trialized nation, such as one of the Common 
Market countries. Earnings from rents, roy- 
alties, copyrights, or patents abroad would 
be taxed no matter where or now they were 
reinvested. 

Almost exactly half the companies sur- 
veyed say they probably will cut back, or at 
least go slow, on foreign capital spending 
in 1963 and future years if these provisions 
become law. They include such names as 
Coca-Cola Co. and Eastman Kodak Co., both 
among the most active firms in foreign plant 
building. 

The principal reason foreign outlays might 
be curbed, executives say, is that most foreign 
capital expenditures are financed out of re- 
tained tax-free profits of existing foreign 
plants or sales subsidiaries, usually saved 
over a period of years. So, says Michel Ber- 
gerac, director of oversea operations for Can- 
non Electric Co., if the tax bill is passed in 
its present form, “we just wouldn't have as 
much money to spend” on foreign plants 
in the future. Cannon, a Los Angeles maker 
of electrical connectors, is spending $3 mil- 
lion this year for additional manufacturing 
facilities in Japan and England. 


WHERE MONEY COMES FROM 


Of $5 billion spent by U.S. concerns in 
1960 for foreign plants and equipment and 
other assets, the Commerce Department esti- 
mates, some $2.9 billion came from retained 
profits and depreciation allowances of the 
foreign plants themselves. Foreign investors 
and lenders put up another $1.1 billion, while 
only $1 billion, or 20 percent of the total, 
was sent abroad from the United States. 
For some companies, the proportion of for- 
eign-plant-building funds derived from for- 
eign sources goes even higher; Armco Steel 
Corp. says 90 percent of the money it spends 
overseas is raised overseas. 

Many executives also charge that the tax 
bill would make their oversea operations 
less competitive with foreign-owned plants, 
thereby lessening their incentive to set up 
shop abroad. If the tax bill passes “we won't 
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be able to compete as well with manufac- 
turers abroad because they'll have a better 
tax structure than we have,” says John Por- 
ter, finance manager of Ampex Corp., Red- 
wood City, Calif., electronics concern. Many 
foreign countries have lower corporate in- 
come taxes than the United States. and also 
more liberal depreciation allowances. 

In addition, several companies say the 
stiffer taxes provided by the new bill would 
mean their foreign plants would be no more 
profitable than their U.S. operations. And if 
foreign plants “were not more profitable 
than domestic ventures we might as well stay 
at home,” says an official of a major New 
York chemical company which plans to spend 
$10 to $14 million on oversea factories this 
year, against $7 million in 1961. 


BLOW TO THE UNDEVELOPED? 


In particular, many executives insist, they 
need some sort of tax inducement to offset 
the risks of investing in underdeveloped 
countries. So, they say, passage of the tax 
bill in its present form would cause them to 
cut back especially sharply on new plants in 
these poor lands—even though some of the 
bill’s provisions seem designed to spur such 
investment. 

“The tax program would probably elimi- 
nate even consideration of expanding in 
areas such as India,” asserts Albert A. Korn- 
hauser, treasurer of Controls Co. of Amer- 
ica, in Chicago. A Midwestern chemical con- 
cern which is reconsidering planned future 
expansion in southeast Asia and Africa be- 
cause of the tax bill says: “There must be 
some incentives to expand in those areas 
where investments can be snuffed out quick- 
ly by such burdens as foreign taxation 
and political disturbance—all complicated 
enough already by differences in language, 
customs, currencies, and exchange rates.” 

This isn't the only way in which the bill 
might defeat its own purpose, businessmen 
warn. In part, the bill is designed to ease 
the U.S. balance-of-payments problem by 
discouraging businessmen from sending dol- 
lars abroad to build new plants. The bal- 
ance-of-payments problem refers to the per- 
sistent excess of total U.S. spending, lending, 
and investing abroad over foreign spending, 
lending, and investing in the United States. 


P. & G.’S BALANCE OF PAYMENT 


But several companies cite detailed figures 
to prove that their foreign plants over the 
years return far more dollars to the United 
States than they take out. Procter & Gamble 
Co., the big soapmaker, says it sent only $11 
million abroad to build plants during the 
decade of the 1950's, with the rest of the in- 
vestment coming from foreign sources, Dur- 
ing the same period, says Dean Fite, a P. & 
G. vice president, these plants sent back 
$47 million in dividends. Also, he says, they 
bought $247 million worth of raw materials 
from the United States. 

Du Pont Co. says that in the 10 years 
ended in 1961 its foreign operations returned 
$1,280 million more to the United States 
than they took out. Further, it forecasts 
a surplus of about $800 million in the next 
5 years. 

Many companies, of course, including some 
of the Nation’s biggest, say tax considera- 
tions are only a minor factor in planning 
foreign plants, and will have little ef- 
fect on their future investments. Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., which oper- 
ates 16 plants in 14 foreign countries, says 
the tax bill will “affect us only in a minor 
way.” General Electric Co., which has 30 
plants in 11 foreign countries, indicates it 
would not let higher taxes stand in the way 
if it decided building a plant was the only 
way to sell GE products in a country with 
a high tariff wall or other stiff restrictions 
on imports. 

But even these companies grumble bit- 
terly about the tax bill. They charge that 
the Government for many years encouraged 
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them to build foreign plants to help the 
economies of friendly nations. Now, com- 
plains F. T. Quirk, assistant secretary of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., these invest- 
ments “are suddenly regarded in important 
Government circles as being highly unde- 
sirable, detrimental to the American econ- 
omy, and based upon selfish motives.” 


TENNESSEAN FAVORS KING- 
ANDERSON BILL 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I received 
an interesting letter today, written on 
tablet paper, and in a form clearly un- 
derstood. The writer of the letter, a 
constituent of mine, makes a simple 
point, but he makes it in a very telling 
way. I should like to read the letter. 

Dear SENATOR: Long before my recent ill- 
ness I was for the King-Anderson bill, but 
since I received a hospital bill for $1,678, I 
am now strongly for it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 10788) to amend section 204 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 493) that the 
Clerk of the House be authorized and 
directed to make a correction in said 
resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


CORRECTION IN ENROLLMENT OF 
HOUSE BILL 10788 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a concurrent resolution coming over 
from the House of Representatives and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H.R. 10788) to amend sec- 
tion 204 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
the Clerk of the House is authorized and 
directed to make the following correction: 

In line 12, on page 1, strike out “agree- 
ments” and insert agreement“. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 493) was 
considered and agreed to. 


REGULATION OF IMPORTS OF AG- 
RICULTURAL COMMODITIES AND 
PRODUCTS — CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 
Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I sub- 

mit a report of the committee of con- 

ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 

Senate to the bill (H.R. 10788) to amend 

section 204 of the Agricultural Act of 

1956. I ask unanimous consent for the 

present consideration of the report. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present. consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate made three amendments to the 
House bill. 

The first Senate amendment was 
merely technical to correct a typographi- 
cal error and the House receded from its 
disagreement to that amendment. 

The second Senate amendment di- 
rected the President to negotiate agree- 
ments under section 204 of the 1956 
act restricting the importation into the 
United States of a number of commodi- 
ties when in his. judgment such imports 
seriously affect domestic producers. 
This amendment gave the President no 
additional authority and it did not re- 
quire any action; but members of the 
Conference Committee felt that it might 
interfere with the textile negotiations 
currently being conducted under section 
204. Under the Conference agreement 
the Senate would recede from this 
amendment with the recognition, ex- 
pressed in the statement of managers on 
the part of the House, that there are 
other commodities that are being seri- 
ously affected through excessive imports 
and that the President should, in such 
cases, take action under section 204. 

The third Senate amendment provided 
that action taken under the bill should 
be consistent with Trade Agreements 
Acts policy. The conferees on the part 
of the House felt that this created an 
indefinite rule, the effects of which could 
not be foreseen, and under the Confer- 
ence Report the Senate would recede 
from this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XIX 


Mr. MANSFIELD: Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1481, 
Senate Resolution 37. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 37) to amend rule XIX relative 
to the transgression of the rule in debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
resolution was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That paragraph 4 of rule XIX of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate (relating 
to debate) is amended to read as follows: 

“4. If any Senator, in speaking or other- 
wise, in the opinion of the Presiding Officer 
transgress the rules of the Senate the Pre- 
siding Officer shall, either on his own motion 
or at. the request of any other Senator, cali 
him to order; and when a Senator shall be 
called to order he shall take his seat, and 
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may not proceed without leave of the Senate, 
which, if granted, shall be upon motion that 
he be allowed to proceed in order, which 
motion shall be determined without debate. 
Any Senator directed by the Presiding Officer 
to take his seat, and any Senator requesting 
the Presiding Officer to require a Senator to 
take his seat, may appeal from the ruling of 
the chair, which appeal shall be open to 
debate.” 


ADVERSE REPORTS BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON RULES AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duced the resolution, which has just been 
agreed to by the Senate, along with 
eight other proposed rules changes early 
in the present. Congress. 

My purpose in addressing the Senate 
this afternoon is, first, to express my keen 
disappointment that the other proposed 
changes in the rules were not reported 
favorably to the Senate by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, and 
to comment on the report of the Sub- 
committee on Standing Rules of the 
Senate, subsequently approved by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
which was adverse to the other proposals. 
I intend to return to the subject of the 
need for modernizing the rules of the 
Senate from time to time as the occasion 
presents itself during the remainder of 
this session. My reason for so doing is 
my strong conviction that the present 
rules and procedures of the Senate are 
unsuited to the needs of the country and 
of the modern world. 

I reiterate, for perhaps the 25th time, 
Woodrow Wilson’s famous statement 
that the Senate is the only legislative 
body in the entire world which is un- 
able to act when its majority is ready 
for action. This may well have been 
a not too serious defect in the procedures 
of this body in the old, easygoing days 
of the 19th century: Today, I consider 
the Senate’s procedures a clear and 
present danger to the proper carrying 
out of the constitutional purposes of 
this body. In my judgment, Congress 
has clung to outmoded customs and pre- 
rogatives which should have disappeared 
before World War I, and that became not 
only antiquated but dangerous with the 
advent of the atomic bomb. 

Congress is still functioning today 
pretty much as it did at the turn of the 
century. Its machinery is cumbersome 
and its legislative structure old and 
creaky. The Senate is still thought to 
be the greatest deliberative body in the 
world. Yet we spend very little time 
deliberating and we refuse, even in the 
face of crises, to change our leisurely 
pace or to forego luxury the country can 
no longer afford: talkathons which bore 
the voters as much as they bore our- 
selves. 

I suggest that there would be very 
little talk about Presidential grab for 
power or Supreme Court usurpation of 
power if Congress were on its toes and 
exercising its powers as the Founding 
Fathers expected the legislative branch 
of the Government to do. 

Madam President, these views are 
shared by others. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks an interesting 
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article entitled Would Kick in Pants 
Help? The President and the Supreme 
Court Aren’t Grabbing Power, but Are 
Filling a Vacuum Left by Congress,” 
written by Inez Robb. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
NEUBERGER in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, with 
this preliminary statement, I should like 
to turn to each of the eight proposed 
changes in the Senate rules which I sub- 
mitted last year, which were unfavor- 
ably reported by the Subcommittee on 
Standing Rules of the Senate, 

The first is Senate Resolution 9, which 
would amend rule XXIV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate by requiring 
that a majority of the Senate members 
of a committee of conference should 
have indicated by their votes their sym- 
pathy with the bill as passed, and their 
concurrence in the prevailing opinion 
of the Senate on the matters in disagree- 
ment with the House of Representatives 
which occasioned the appointment of the 
committee. 

The majority of the subcommittee 
reported adversely on this proposed 
change in the rules. I am happy to 
note that the able junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon] dissented from 
that report and was of the view that the 
objective of the rule was desirable, al- 
though its application should be broad- 
ened to cover all conference committee 
appointments and not limited to cases 
where rollcall votes had been held. 

In the report of the majority of the 
subcommittee it is stated: 

In the vast majority of instances the ap- 
pointment of Senate conferees on the basis 
of their seniority on the committee which 


reported the bill in conference has proven 
satisfactory. 


Madam President, it is quite true that 
at any one session there are very few 
complaints regarding the action of Sen- 
ate conferees, but this is because a ma- 
jority of the Senate conferees usually 
do, in fact, reflect the prevailing view of 
the Senate. In addition, the majority 
of the subcommittee is in error when it 
takes. the position that ordinarily the 
Senate conferees are appointed on the 
basis of their seniority on the committee. 
Actually, that is done by very few of the 
Senate committees. So far as I recall, 
the Finance Committee is almost the 
only one from which Members are ap- 
pointed conferees entirely on the basis of 
their seniority. In fact, so far as I know, 
the Finance Committee is the only Senate 
committee which does not use the device 
of subcommittees, which is used by all 
other committees to expedite proposed 
legislation. On all the committees on 
which I serve—the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, and the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service—it has 
been almost the invariable practice to 
appoint as Senate conferees, not the 
senior members of the full committee, 
but the members of the subcommittee 
which considered the proposed legisla- 
tion in the first instance and reported the 
bill to the full committee. 

Likewise, in those three committees it 
has been the custom to have the chair- 
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man of the committee, assuming that he 
favored the proposed legislation, or, if 
not, the chairman of the subcommittee, 
if he favored the proposed legislation, 
act as floor manager of the bill; and 
when the bill goes to conference, it has 
been customary to appoint as Senate 
conferees the members of the subcom- 


Therefore, Madam President, I ques- 
tion the factual basis of the subcom- 
mittee’s adverse report on the proposed 
rule change which would require a 
majority of Senate conferees to have 
evidenced by votes concurrence in the 
action of the Senate which occasioned 
the conference. 

I may note for the record that, in 
1960, when the resolution was first sub- 
mitted to the committee, it was co- 
sponsored by 20 Senators and in this 
Congress 8 Senators wrote to the com- 
mittee urging favorable action on the 
proposal—which in itself indicates the 
existence in this body of a substantial 
opinion that such a change in the rule 
is required. 

Actually, the precedents set forth in 
the volume on Senate procedure make 
it very clear indeed that if objection is 
raised by any Senator to the appoint- 
ment as conferees of Members, a ma- 
jority of whom showed by votes opposi- 
tion to a significant portion of the bill 
the Senate passed, he can bring about 
a reconstitution of the conference com- 
mittee. 

In my judgment, the failure to report 
favorably this proposed rule change will 
make it necessary for a number of us, 
who are determined, to the extent of our 
capacity, to see that President Ken- 
nedy’s program or the version of his 
program which the Senate will eventu- 
ally adopt will be effectively represented 
in conference, to raise on the floor of 
the Senate this embarrassing question 
against a proposed slate of conferees 
when a majority of that slate has indi- 
cated it is not in sympathy with the 
Senate bill and thus cannot be expected 
to represent with complete strength the 
position the Senate itself has taken on 
such measures, 

The last time such an occasion arose 
was several years ago, when the junior 
Senator from Louisiana IMr. Lonel, 
who is recognized by all Senators as one 
who fights for his beliefs, complained 
about the composition of a conference 
committee hostile to the Senate views, 
and he brought about the appointment 
of a committee, a majority of whom 
were in sympathy with the bill the Sen- 
ate had passed. 

If this proposed rule change were 
adopted, it would be anticipated, as a 
matter of course, that Senators who in 
their hearts are loyal to the position 
taken by the Senate would constitute a 
majority of those chosen to serve as 
Senate conferees. 

Madam President, I know from ex- 
perience that when I have opposed a 
position taken by the Senate, it is difi- 
cult for me, if appointed to serve in the 
conference, to stand up effectively for 
the position of the Senate. 
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I merely say that a majority of 
those chosen to serve as advocates should 
have at heart the interests of the 
Senate. 

I regret that the subcommittee did not 
act favorably on the resolution. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the brief report of the sub- 
committee on the resolution—it appears 
on page 5 of the report, entitled “Pro- 
posed Amendments to Standing Rules 
of the Senate —be printed at this point 
in the Recorp in connection with my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 9 provides that a ma- 
jority of the Senate members of a commit- 
tee of conference shall have indicated their 
concurrence in the prevailing opinion of 
the Senate on the matters in disagreement 
with the House of Representatives. 

In the vast majority of instances the ap- 
pointment of Senate conferees on the basis 
of their seniority on the committee which 
reported the bill in conference has proven 
satisfactory. Time has demonstrated the 
practical value of the general application of 
this seniority principle by the Vice President 
or temporary occupant of the chair in mak- 
ing such appointments. Under the present 
procedure the Presiding Off cer holds and may 
exercise discretion to depart from the senior- 
ity rule, or even go outside the committee 
itself, in those rare instances when in his 
judgment conferees so selected would more 
adequately reflect the prevailing views of 
the Senate on the bill in conference. 

Any conference committee appointment by 
the Presiding Officer, upon whatever basis, is 
subject to challenge by any Member, in which 
event it becomes subject to confirmation or 
rejection by the Senate itself. 

It is worthy of mention that there are 
numerous instances when Senators have de- 
clined to serve on conference committees 
because, in good conscience, they could not 
support provisions of a bill as enacted by the 
Senate. 

In the judgment of the subcommittee the 
present procedure is satisfactory to the great 
majority of Members of the Senate and no 
pressing need for abandoning it has been 
established. 

Therefore, the subcommittee reports Sen- 
ate Resolution 9 unfavorably.* 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I 
suggest that the arguments advanced by 
the subcommittee will not stand the test 
of either logic or experience. At a later 
date I shall continue my remarks, in the 
hope that a resolution similar to the one 
endorsed by the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] or myself will be brought 
before the Senate with a favorable re- 
port. 

Madam President, I turn next to pro- 
posed Senate Resolution 10, which would 
amend the Legislative Reorganization 
Act so as to permit any standing com- 
mittee of the Senate to meet while the 
Senate is in session unless the Senate 
or the committee itself by majority vote 
should deny that right. 

I have not been here very long, but in 
my 5½ years as a Senator I have per- 
sonally witnessed occasion after occa- 


Mr. Cannon dissents from the subcom- 
mittee report on S. Res. 9. His individual 
views on this resolution are presented on 
p. 29. On all other resolutions discussed in 
this report the views of the subcommittee 
are unanimous. 
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sion when unanimous consent was 
denied to committees considering impor- 
tant legislation to meet while the Senate 
was in session, thus delaying for weeks, 
and sometimes months, the reporting to 
the Senate of legislation which was part 
of the administration’s program or part 
of the program of the majority leader 
at that particular time. 

I suggest that this right of one Sena- 
tor to keep all Senate committees from 
attending to duty while the Senate is in 
session is a very dangerous thing. It 
was used last year for weeks on end to 
keep the higher education bill from 
coming to the floor from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Thirteen 
times the Senate committee was pre- 
vented from considering that bill while 
the Senate was in session because of 
objections lodged by a single Senator. 

The very able junior Senator from 
Oklahoma, my dear friend [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], one of the coauthors of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, does not 
agree with me that this is invidious 
procedure, and his testimony is quoted 
in the report of the subcommittee to 
which I have already referred. 

He says that to repeal this prohibition 
against committee meetings except by 
unanimous request “would create many 
additional conflicts, since all committees 
would be permitted to sit at their 
pleasure while the Senate was in ses- 
sion. The already delayed Senate pro- 
ceedings would be further delayed by 
prolonged and numerous quorum calls 
due to the absences of Members from 
= floor while attending committee ses- 

ons. 

He also stated that a change in the 
rules would “stretch out committee hear- 
ings to full days and would discourage 
attempts to compress testimony into the 
morning meeting time.” 

With all humility, Madam President, I 
suggest that these arguments of my good 
friend from Oklahoma, which were 
adopted by the subcommittee and by the 
full committee, are quite unrealistic and 
entirely out of context with what every 
Member of this body knows to be the 
fact. Committees would still attempt to 
complete hearings by noon. No more 
quorum calls would result. 

Senators do not usually come to the 
floor any more to participate in debate 
until just before a vote. The idea of a 
deliberative body sitting here and de- 
bating from time to time important mat- 
ters before the country is a myth. 
Actually, what happens is that Senators 
who are not permitted to sit in commit- 
tee while the Senate is in session do not 
come to the floor. They do not come 
near the floor. They go back to their 
offices. They sign their mail. They see 
constituents. They even leave Washing- 
ton to attend to matters in their own 
States. 

I suggest that it is absolute folly to say 
that by permitting one Senator to pre- 
vent a committee from meeting we are 
going to expedite discussion in the Sen- 
ate. It just is not so. 

I suggest again, with all humility and 
with all courtesy, that Senators miss 
the whole point in thinking they are 
going to expedite the Senate’s business 
by continuing to permit one Senator to 
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prevent all committees from meeting 
during Senate sessions. Quite the con- 
trary is true. Important legislation be- 
comes bogged down toward the end of 
the session and never reaches the floor, 
or reaches the floor so late that it cannot 
be given adequate consideration before 
the press for adjournment is on and 
Senators want to go home to campaign 
for reelection or mend fences. 

Madam President, I suggest that, be- 
fore this session is much older, occasions 
will arise, as they did last year, when 
needed legislation will not be permitted 
to be considered in committees because 
some lone Senator who is opposed to the 
pending legislation will refuse unani- 
mous consent to permit committees to 
meet while the Senate is in session. I 
suspect this may take place in the not 
too distant future. I think this is a 
great shame, and I regret the action of 
the full committee in rejecting this pro- 
posed procedure reform. 

I now turn to Senate Resolution 12, 
which, if adopted, would have provided 
that “unless a motion to read the Journal 
of the previous day is made and passed 
by a majority vote, the Journal shall be 
deemed to have been read and approved.” 

Only twice in my service here has 
the reading of the Journal been re- 
quired, once as a part of a civil rights 
filibuster, when it took 5 hours, and once 
last year, when, in an attempt to show 
how a single Senator could hold up ac- 
tion for an unreasonable length of time, 
I myself objected to the unanimous con- 
sent request that reading of the Journal 
be dispensed with, and after 45 minutes 
of very lucid and clear reading by my 
friend the Journal clerk, I relented, and 
withdrew my objection to the consent 
request, dispensing with the reading of 
the Journal. 

The requirement of the reading of 
the Journal is a bit of old fashioned, out- 
moded nonsense which favors a Mem- 
ber of the Senate who does not want 
certain business transacted. The rule 
dates from the days before we had 
verbatim records of the prior day’s pro- 
ceeding at our disposal. The reading 
of the Journal has only one purpose to- 
day—to prevent the Senate from pro- 
ceeding with the expedition and con- 
sideration of legislation in the public 
interest. 

I am frankly amazed that the sub- 
committee and the full committee should 
have reported unfavorably on this pro- 
posed rule change. 

I am intrigued by the reason given 
by the subcommittee for refusing ap- 
proval to this very limited but obviously 
desirable change, which would remove 
a minor roadblock to expeditious action 
in this body. I quote in full the rea- 
son given by the subcommittee report- 
ing adversely on the proposed change: 

The fact, as noted by the Parliamentarian, 
that the indexes to the Senate Journal for 
the past 40 years prior to the introduction 
of Senate Resolution 12, and Senator CLARK'S 
identical resolution of the previous Congress 
(S. Res. 377), show no similar resolution to 
dispense with the reading of the Journal has 
been introduced in the Senate and no motion 
made to amend the present rule (sec. 1 of 
Rule II of the Standing Rules of the 
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Senate), clearly suggests that there is no 
necessity or substantial sentiment for such 
a change. 


In other words, the only reason they 
do not wish to agree to dispense with the 
reading of the Journal at the demand of 
one Member, is that no Senator pro- 
posed it before I did. It seems to me 
that this is about as silly a reason as 
could be given. 

Again I predict, Madam President, that 
before this session is very much older 
there again will be objection to dispens- 
ing with the reading of the Journal. I 
suggest to my good friend, the Journal 
clerk, that he had better get a supply 
of cough drops and keep his voice in 
shape, because I suspect that he will be 
making some pretty long orations before 
this session concludes sometime this 
fall. 

I now turn to the proposed Senate Res- 
olution 13, which would have provided: 

the consideration of any measure, 
motion, or other matter, any Senator may 
move that all further debate under the 
order for pending business shall be germane 
to the subject matter before the Senate. If 
such motion, which shall be nondebatable, 
is approved by the Senate, all further debate 
under the said order shall be germane to 
the subject matter before the Senate, and 
all questions of germaneness under this 
rule, when raised, including appeals, shall 
be decided by the Senate without debate. 


I know that since time immemorial 
there has been no rule of germaneness in 
the Senate. I think I am correct in say- 
ing that this is the only legislative body 
of stature, in the free world which has 
no power to control the diffuse and to- 
tally irrelevant oratory of its Members 
in the interests of expediting considera- 
tion of urgent public business. 

The rule of germaneness in the House 
is well known. In all the legislative 
bodies in Western Europe, and in all the 
legislative bodies of the 50 States, parlia- 
mentary procedures are available by 
which nongermane discussion can be 
prevented, and legislators can be re- 
quired on occasion to stick to the busi- 
ness pending before the body for dis- 
cussion. 

I point out that over a considerable 
period of time last year, when I kept the 
records, approximately one-third of the 
oratory in the Senate as reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp was totally non- 
germane. My own view is that we could 
operate a much tighter ship if we were 
to set aside certain specific hours on 
certain days of the week for Senators 
to come to the Senate Chamber and 
speak for as long as they wished to speak 
on any subject they wished to discuss, 
when they would not be interfering with 
the consideration of important business. 

Only 2 or 3 days ago the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Interior and 
related agencies was under considera- 
tion. The Senate was close to a vote on 
final passage of the bill. It was late in 
the afternoon. A large majority of Sen- 
ators desired to complete action on the 
bill and to go home for dinner. Yet, for 
about 45 minutes a totally nongermane 
discussion occurred relating to the regu- 
lation of drugs—a subject in which a 
handful of Senators were keenly inter- 
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ested, and all other Senators had to sit 
around until those Senators were ready 
to stop discussing drugs and to allow the 
Senate to pass the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Interior and related 
agencies. 

Obviously Senators who wish to talk 
about the drug bill should be free to come 
to the Senate Chamber and talk about 
the drug bill, whether or not the drug 
bill is the matter before the Senate, but 
I suggest that when a nongermane dis- 
cussion intervenes during the considera- 
tion of an important bill when most 
Senators wish to pursue the pending 
business without distraction, a majority 
of the Senate should be able to require 
that further discussion be germane. 

The Senate should have a rule of ger- 
maneness which could be invoked by 
nondebatable voting whenever a major- 
ity thinks it is desirable to do so and 
thereafter all nongermane debate could 
be objected to for the remainder of the 
time during which the pending business 
is under consideration. 

If the motion to invoke the rule were 
turned down, the Senate could continue 
to discuss miscellaneous subjects for as 
long as it desired. As I stated, this 
would be a nondebatable motion, so that 
there would be no possibility of extended 
debate as to whether the germaneness 
rule should be applied. 

Again I predict that before this ses- 
sion is very much older we shall see a 
number of instances in which nonger- 
mane and extended remarks will be made 
by Senators with respect to pending pro- 
posed legislation, perhaps not with the 
purpose but certainly with the result of 
delaying indefinitely and perhaps per- 
manently the passage of proposed legis- 
lation which, under orderly rules of pro- 
cedure in the Senate, would be voted on. 

I suggest that the reasoning of the 
subcommittee report is, quite frankly, 
specious. I ask unanimous consent that 
the reasoning of the subcommittee, as 
set forth beginning in the middle of page 
11 of the report and continuing over to 
the top of page 12, may be printed in 
full in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Resolution 13 would require Sen- 
ate debate on any pending business to be 
germane to the subject matter before the 
Senate, if a rule of germaneness were raised 
by any Senator on motion, which shall be 
nondebatable and approved by majority ac- 
tion. 

In the years since 1922, 15 resolutions 
identical or very similar to Senate Resolution 
13 failed to obtain consideration by the Sen- 
ate, which clearly indicates a predominant 
preference to retain the familiar practice. 

The precise relevancy of an argument is not 
always perceptible. One need only visit a 
judicial trial in any law court to perceive 
that experienced lawyers frequently differ on 
the issue of what is relevant or material to 
the case at hand. To muzzle Members by 
restricting the area from which they may 
draw their arguments and fortify their con- 
tentions is repugnant to the very purpose of 
the Senate as a forum of unrestricted and 
free discussion. 

Carved in stone on the west facade of the 
new Senate Office Building are the words 
“The Senate is the Living Symbol of our 
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Union of States.“ These words are highly 
meaningful, symbolizing as well as uneguiv- 
ocally in concise terms the historic 
role of the Senate. The Senate is more than 
a National Legislature. Since the founda- 
tion of our Government it has been the pro- 
tector of free speech and human rights. 
Each Senator is the duly elected represent- 
ative of his State and his constituency, be 
they great or small, and stands equal with 
his colleagues to follow the course he deems 
best suited to enhance the common welfare. 
As such, he should be free to speak on any 
subject. 

It is doubtful if a rule of germaneness, 
however well intended, would work in prac- 
tice. Concepts of what constitutes germane- 
ness would differ among Members. Senators 
disposed to voice their views on any topic of 
public concern will demand the right to be 


Therefore, the subcommittee reports Sen- 
ate Resolution 13 unfavorably. 


Mr. CLARK. I shall not comment 
further on the reasoning of this report. 
All I can say is that to me it does not 
make any sense. I hope that when this 
somewhat unsenatorial comment appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD it will 
catch the eyes of my colleagues and will 
cause them to read the insertion I have 
just caused to be printed in the RECORD. 
I have a pretty firm belief that a major- 
ity of my colleagues may agree with me. 

The argument stated against the pro- 
posal is the old-fashioned, outmoded, 
obsolete, ante bellum Civil War idea that 
we, as Senators, contribute to national 
policy, to the playing of its part in the 
legislative process by the Senate of the 
United States, if we stand in the Senate 
and “sound off” indefinitely about any- 
thing which comes into our heads. 

Madam President, I suggest that while 
this may have made Clay, Calhoun, and 
Webster great, so that their portraits now 
hang in the antechamber, this is not the 
way a modern legislative body should 
conduct its business in a complex world 
full of the many intricate and difficult 
problems which confront us in the Senate 


today. 

Madam President, again I apologize to 
my colleagues for the fact that I am ex- 
pressing my views perhaps with more 
heat than light, but this is a subject on 
which I feel very strongly, indeed. 

I now turn to Senate Resolution 14, 
which would establish a bill of rights” 
for Senate standing committees. 

I now read from the statement I made 
before the subcommittee at the time the 
subcommittee was courteous enough to 
call me before it, when my resolutions 
were under consideration: 

The proposal would permit a majority of 
members of any standing committee of the 
Senate (1) to convene meetings of the com- 
mittee; (2) to consider any matter within 
the jurisdiction of the committee; and (3) 
to end committee debate on a given measure 
by moving the previous question. 

The 16 Senate standing committees vary 
enormously in their recognition of demo- 
cratic procedures. No one could ask for 
fairer treatment or more expeditious han- 
dling of committee business than occurs in 
some committees. In other committees, 
however, it is well known that the will of 
the majority can be and often is thwarted 
with impunity. 


1 Proposed by the then Senator LYNDON B. 
JouHNson and adopted by the Senate Office 
Building Commission on Mar. 20, 1957. 
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We should have more confidence in demo- 
pein att tc ppm e 
tices to continue. The enormous backlog of 
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to expedite committee action on important 
measures when a majority of the members 
of the committee are ready to act. 

My proposal would permit a majority of 
the members of any standing committee to 
convene committee meetings, to call up any 
matter within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee for consideration at any meeting, and 
to move the previous question when any 
matter has been under consideration for a 
total of 5 hours of debate. If the motion 
were adopted each member of the commit- 
tee to be heard on any of the issues 
on which the previous question had been or- 
dered would be allowed to speak for a total 
of 30 minutes before the amendment or bill 
was brought to a final vote. 


The proposed rule change was sup- 
ported in statements submitted to the 
committee by the distinguished present 
occupant of the chair, the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and by 
Senators Dovcias, GRUENING, Moss, and 
PELL. It fell on hostile ground. The 
suggestion was made in the committee 
report that this is a matter which should 
be left to each individual committee to 
decide for itself—in other words, home 
rule for committees. Iwas a great advo- 
cate of home rule in my days as mayor 
of Philadelphia. It has much to com- 
mend it. However, I think it is no secret 
that there are several standing com- 
mittees in the Senate whose chairmen 
are out of sympathy with the prevailing 
view of the other members of the com- 
mittees. Such a chairman is able to 
exercise his authority, and sometimes 
does exercise his authority as a commit- 
tee chairman, operating under rules of 
his own or rules which may or may not 
be in print, and of which committee 
members are not too well aware, to pre- 
vent the expeditious consideration or any 
consideration of legislation believed by a 
majority of the Members of the Senate 
to be in the public interest. 

I shall shortly move, in all the com- 
mittees of which I am a member, for a 
model series of rules for those commit- 
tees along the lines I have indicated. 
I am hopeful that in at least one or two 
of such committees I shall have the sup- 
port of the present occupant of the 
chair, and that it may be possible to 
adopt model rules which can be sent to 
the other committees in the hope that 
they may do likewise. I do not have 
much hope that that will work in the 
particular committees in which logjams 
exist and have existed for years. It 
seems to me this is a matter on which 
the Senate itself should legislate by 
means of a change in the Senate rules. 

Madam President, I now turn to Sen- 
ate Resolution 35, which would have per- 
mitted a Senator to have his remarks 
printed in the Recorp in large type, 
whether or not he droned through a 50- 
page text, reading every word of it. The 
subcommittee said, in rejecting the sug- 
gestion, with some high ethical sense 
with which I have sympathy, that this 
might perpetrate a fraud on the pub- 
lic, because if the address appears in 
small print the country knows that the 
Senator did not read it, but merely 
handed it in, whereas, at present, if the 
address appears in large print, the coun- 
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abroad that the speech was made be- 
fore a packed Senate, with the galleries 
filled to overfiowing. 

I suggest that this is a pretty naive 
approach. I like to think I have as high 
an ethical sense as have most of my col- 
leagues. Time after time I have come to 
the floor of the Senate and read the first 
three lines and the last three lines of a 
long speech and handed it to the Official 
Reporters. The next morning it ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
though I had delivered the entire speech. 

I think this practice is good and sound 
and salutary. I think it is far more gen- 
eral than many like to admit. 

I hold no particular brief for this pro- 
posed rules change. I know that the 
time of the Senate would be almost end- 
lessly wasted if the present rules were 
relentlessly enforced, and if we did not 
wink at its violation every day the Sen- 
ate meets. I, for one, am aware that 
we wink at its violation, but I would like 
to make honest men out of myself and 
my colleagues so that I could get back 
to my constituents and others what I 
wanted them to see in the Record with- 
out having to stand on the floor of the 
Senate for 2 or 3 hours and read every 
word of a long speech. 

This is not of as great importance as 
the other rules. The fact is that the 
way we administer the present rule is a 
fraud on the public. Either we should 
stop what we are doing now, or change 
the rule. I therefore regret that the 
subcommittee did not see fit to approve 
Senate Resolution 35. 

Madam President, I now turn to Senate 
Resolution 36, which would have changed 
rule XIX of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate so as to provide that when any 
Senator had held the floor for more 
than 3 consecutive hours, an objection 
to his continued recognition would be in 
order at any time, and that if such ob- 
jection were made the Senator would 
yield the floor. 

I advance this proposed change with 
considerable trepidation, in view of pres- 
ent company, who are listening atten- 
tively to my address in the Senate. 
Nevertheless, I have the strong view that 
this would be a salutary change. 

In my experience as a nisi prius lawyer 
accustomed to trying cases as an appel- 
late lawyer, and who argued in his day— 
some years ago, to be sure—a good many 
complicated cases not only before the 
Supreme Court of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, but before other courts of 
appeal as well as the Supreme Court, I 
have contended that if one cannot make 
his argument in 3 hours, he has not an 
argument worth listening to. The power 
of analysis and condensation which is 
a part of the background of every suc- 
cessful and trained lawyer should enable 
him to say, in far less than 3 hours, 
everything that needs to be said on a 
given subject. Anyone who drones on 
for more than 3 hours has not properly 
organized his material, or is holding the 
fioor for purposes of delay. 

I am reminded of an old apology by 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, when 
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he was serving many years ago on the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. He came 
in one day with a particularly long opin- 
ion in a case in which he had been as- 
signed by his colleagues to write the 
opinion. Senators will recall that ordi- 
narily Justice Holmes’ opinions were 
short and terse and to the point, and 
often full of pungent wit, coming to the 
critical issue involved in short order. 
When he brought forth this long opinion 
in the Massachusetts Supreme Court he 
said: 


My colleagues, I am sorry for this long 
opinion, but I did not have time to write 
a short one. 


I suggest that that same rule might 
well be applied, in terms of our own 
self-discipline. 

I regret that this resolution was not 
approved by the subcommittee. I in- 
vite attention to the reasoning of the 
subcommittee, which appears on pages 
19 and 20 of the report of the subcom- 
mittee. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may appear in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 36 would amend rule 
XIX to provide that whenever any Senator 
has held the floor for more than 3 consec- 
utive hours, if objection to his continued 
recognition is made, the Senator shall yield 
the floor. 

The difficulties attendant upon any at- 
tempt to establish germaneness with respect 
to a Member's remarks on a given subject 
was pointed out in connection with the sub- 
committee's report on Senate Resolution 13. 
A similar difficulty would be encountered in 
any attempt to establish at what exact point 
in time freedom of debate would be trans- 
formed into filibustering. Senate Resolu- 
tion 36 would arbitrarily set that point at 
3 hours after a Member obtained the floor. 
While subscribing to the principle that it 
is the responsibility of Members ultimately 
to vote on any issue under discussion, the 
subcommittee also subscribes to the principle 
that such action should be taken only after 
full and complete debate. By its cloture 
provision in rule XXII the Senate has es- 
tablished the procedure under which that 
determination shall be made. 

The terms of the present rule XXII were 
the same back in 1915 when it was pro- 
posed by a Vice President, Charles G. Dawes, 
to amend the rule to provide for termina- 
tion of debate by the affirmative vote of 
the majority of Senators. It was then that 
Royal S. Copeland, a Senator from New York, 
made the statement which is still pertinent 
regardless of the shifts in population that 
have since occurred: 

“I can quite understand why a citizen of 
Nevada might want to have the rules 
changed. Nevada has 77,000 population, and 
yet it sends 2 Members to the U.S. Senate. 
If New York were represented in the same 
proportion, it would have 144 Members in 
the U.S. Senate instead of 2. 

“Here is another thing to think about: 
The States of New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan pay 60 percent of the 
Federal taxes. The combined representation 
of these States in the Senate is one-twelfth 
of the total. Therefore, these States are 
totally submerged so far as voting power is 
concerned. 

“New York State has as great a popula- 
tion as 18 other States combined. It ex- 
ceeds the combined population of Arizona, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
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Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming, Maine, 
and Nebraska. 

“Add to these 18 States 7 other States— 
Arkansas, Louisiana, West Virginia, Wash- 
ington, South Carolina, Maryland, and Con- 
necticut—and it will be found that these 25 
States, controlling 50 of the 96 votes, have 
a majority vote in the Senate. These States 
represent less than 20 percent of the total 
population of the country and they pay not 
more than 10 percent of the Federal taxes. 
Mr. Dawes’ cloture rule would give this mi- 
nority in population and financing standing 
absolute control of the Senate.” 

It is not the purpose of this report to 
reiterate the arguments which have been 
advanced in favor of extended debate, but 
rather to recognize the role of the Senate 
as the protector of the rights of the States 
and of minorities in our system of govern- 
ment. At no time should a single Senator 
have the right to compel another Senator to 
yield the floor. 


Therefore, the subcommittee reports Sen- 
ate Resolution 36 unfavorably. 


Mr. CLARK. The reasoning of the 
subcommittee seems to be that the pres- 
ent rule of unlimited debate is needed 
to permit delay in order to protect the 
populous States of the country, such as 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, New York, and 
California from the tyranny which would 
otherwise be imposed upon them by small 
States such as Montana, Oregon, and 
perhaps even Minnesota, if the large 
States did not have such protection. 

Actually, the Senators who wish to 
change the rules are the Senators from 
the big States, because we want to get 
things done. Of course, the Presiding 
Officer, the present majority leader, and 
majority whip, who are what might be 
called a captive audience today, also 
want to get things done. I regret very 
much that the committee has not seen 
fit to support what I consider to be a 
salutary rule change. 

The Senate will be happy to know that 
I am approaching the end of my remarks 
in turning to Senate Resolution 38, which 
would have regularized the conduct of 
morning business. Under present Sen- 
ate rules, morning business and the 
morning hour are again conducted by 
unanimous consent. Every morning the 
majority leader or the majority whip, 
as the case may be, after the morning 
prayer, asks unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal shall be dispensed 
with. Ihave already commented on that 
point. Then he asks unanimous con- 
sent that statements during the morning 
hour shall be limited to 3 minutes. 
Almost always the Senate agrees. How- 
ever, every now and then a Senator ob- 
jects. I suspect that later in the session 
some Member will object to that unani- 
mous-consent request. Then we make 
whatever insertion we are prepared to 
make or wish to call to the attention of 
our colleagues in the Senate. 

It occurred to me that we ought to put 
in written form as a part of the Senate 
rules what we do every day by unanimous 
consent. Of course, this proposal is not 
too important, but I believe it would ex- 
pedite the business of the Senate ap- 
preciably. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of the subcommittee on this pro- 
posed rule change which appears on 
pages 23 and 24 of the committee report 
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may be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate Resolution 38 would amend rule 
VII to provide 1 hour, or more if extended 
upon motion, for morning business, expressly 
formalizing the customary 3-minute limita- 
tion on individual remarks. 

Senator CLank's statement at the hearings 
in support of Senate Resolution 38 is as fol- 
lows: 

“The rule change I am suggesting—to regu- 
late the transaction of morning business—is 
intended to speed Senate business. The 
term “morning hour” is a misnomer under 
our present practice. It is well known that 
2 hours, from noon to 2 p.m., are frequently 
used for morning business on new legislative 
days. I suggest that we limit morning busi- 
ness to 1 hour daily, unless a majority of 
Senators vote to extend the period, and that 
the 3-minute limit on individual speeches, 
which is a custom now honored as much in 
the breach as in the observance, be written 
into the Senate rules. The morning hour is 
a valuable and appropriate time for the de- 
livery of remarks by Senators on current 
events and other miscellaneous business. 
My proposed rule would make it impossible 
for one Senator to block the holding of a 
morning hour daily even if the Senate is 
meeting in recessed or continuous session, 
and yet it would curtail the overall time 
spent on matters nongermane to the pend- 
ing bill or resolution.” 

An explanation by the Parliamentarian of 
the practice of 3-minute speeches during 
the morning hour is as follows: 

“About 1953 the practice of the majority 
leader of the Senate in asking unanimous 
consent that during the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business speeches be limited 
to a period of minutes, either 2, 3, or 5, 
began. Daily requests would be made by 
the majority leader, and no standing order 
ever was made therefor. Dissatisfaction was 
expressed by some Senators as to rulings by 
the Presiding Officer on several occasions, 
which permitted a Senator who had used 
his 3 minutes on one subject to proceed for 
3 minutes each on different subjects. 

“On January 10, 1961, an understanding 
was arrived at by the majority and minority 
leaders, which provided that at the end of 3 
minutes a Senator who was speaking must 
relinquish the floor so that other Senators 
who might desire to offer morning business 
could be recognized for respective 38-minute 
periods, and when no other Senator desired 
to submit morning business, he could again 
seek recognition. No formal order was ever 
made by the Senate. 

“Under the Senate rules, no debate is per- 
mitted during the transaction of morning 
business, and it has only been by unanimous 
consent that the 3-minute custom, requested 
for each particular day, has been permitted. 

“During the call of the calendar under 
rule VIII and also under calls for the con- 
sideration of bills to which there is no ob- 
jection, there is a limitation of 5 minutes 
on the part of any Senator on any question 
pending before the Senate. The call of the 
calendar, however, is not a part of morning 
business.” 

Over 2 years ago, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT], wrote to the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on the Standing Rules of the 
Senate and suggested the advisability of 
reviewing the rules of the Senate wtih respect 
to the “morning hour.” As Senator BENNETT 
succinctly stated at the time: 

“A casual look at rule VII reveals that our 
current practice is completely out of step 
with the letter of the rule, and every once in 
a while we get out of step with our current 
practice.” 

Section 3 of rule VII of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate expressly makes provisions for 
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a morning hour on each legislative day.“ 
The majority leader in recent years usually 
has made arrangements for a morning hour 
at each day’s meeting of the Senate. Since 
January 10, 1961, after agreement between 
the majority and minority leaders, and by 
unanimous consent, speeches of Senators 
during the transaction of routine morning 
business have been limited to 3 minutes’ 
duration. Thus, as a practical matter, the 
objectives of Senator CLanx's proposed 
amendment and of Senator BENNeETT’s ear- 
lier comments presently prevail. 

The subcommittee is aware, however, that 
on occasion individual Senators have ex- 
ceeded the 3-minute limitation on speeches 
in the “morning hour.” Also, during these 
periods set aside for routine business there 
has been an increasing tendency among 
Members to initiate premature debate on 
controversial subjects. The subcommittee 
recommends that Senators exhibit their co- 
operation by adhering to strict observance 
to the 3-minute unanimous-consent agree- 
ment so that it will not be necessary for the 
occupant of the chair to announce that their 
time has expired. 

Therefore, the subcommittee reports Sen- 
ate Resolution 38 unfavorably. 


Mr. CLARK. In this particular case 
the subcommittee outlines my own testi- 
mony in support of the rule as well as 
their reasons for objecting to it. I am 
content to let the jury of my colleagues 
in the Senate determine which of us had 
the better argument. 

Madam President, these proposed rule 
changes are not utterly vital to the con- 
duct of the business of the Senate, but, 
in my opinion, they are important, and 
in my judgment, they would help sub- 
stantially in the effort which I am sure 
the majority leader and the majority 
whip are committed to, which is to get 
the President’s program before the Sen- 
ate for final consideration on its merits, 
and thus let some of us go home, particu- 
larly those of us who have business of 
great importance to our own careers to 
transact in our home States. 

Of course, the major Senate rule 
change is that of rule XXII, and I would 
not like to have these remarks this after- 
noon considered out of perspective be- 
cause I did not mention the critical need 
for a new cloture rule, and how impor- 
tant it is that in the first days of January 
of next year those of us who believe that 
the Senate should be permitted to act 
when a majority of its Members are ready 
for action may prevail, and that the 
present outmoded, obsolete, unworkable, 
undemocratic method of interminable 
and unlimited debate will be done away 
with. 

I do not intend to address myself ex- 
tensively to that subject today. I know 
that the majority whip, who is present, 
is a strong advocate of a change in the 
cloture rule, so as to permit a majority 
to terminate debate after full discussion. 
I know the majority leader, who is also 
in the Chamber, is an advocate of at 
least reducing the number of Senators 
required to impose cloture from the pres- 
ent two-thirds of the Senators present 
and voting to three-fifths, which would 
be a help. 


1The Senate agreed to a resolution that 
after today (Aug. 10, 1888), unless otherwise 
ordered, the morning hour shall terminate 
at the expiration of 2 hours after the meet- 
ing of the Senate (Senate Journal 1266, 
50-1). $ 
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I close my comments this evening with 
the fervent plea to my colleagues that 
they get ready for the battle of next 
January, when I hope a major step for- 
ward will be taken in modernizing and 
updating the present obsolete, archaic, 
and undemocratic rules of the Senate. 
When that is done, and while we are at 
it, I hope we will adopt the other rule 
changes to which I have addressed my- 
self. 


I express my apologies to the occupant 
of the chair and to the majority leader 
and the majority whip for detaining 
them so late in the afternoon. 

I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Wovutp Kick IN Pants HELP? 
(By Inez Robb) 

The President and Supreme Court aren't 
grabbing power, but are filling a vacuum 
left by Congress, 

At the moment the air is filled with 
charges and countercharges of a Presidential 
grab for power” and the “Supreme Court’s 
usurpation of power.” 

But so far I have heard no discusssion of 
the congressional abdication of power. 

The U.S. Government was designed to have 
three coequal branches: the Executive, Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court. 

It is one woman's opinion that if the Con- 
gress were strong, efficient, dedicated, intelli- 
gent and forceful, there would be no power 
vacuum into which either the Chief Exec- 
utive or the Supreme Court could move. Not 
even nature abhors a vacuum so belligerent- 
ly as does politics. 


WASHINGTON A PURGATORY 


As the office of the Chief Executive and 
the functions of the Supreme Court have 
moved steadily forward in the 20th century 
to keep attuned to the times in which they 
function, the Congress has clung to out- 
moded customs and prerogatives that should 
have disappeared with World War I and that 
became not only antiquated but dangerous 
with the advent of the atomic bomb. 

The Congress is functioning today much 
as it did at the turn on the century. Its 
machinery is cumbersome and its legisla- 
tive structure old and creaky. 

It seems to me that taxpayers get less and 
less mileage out of Congress with each pass- 
ing year. I am weary of the time it wastes 
by refusing to face up to issues, and more 
weary still of the last-minute August rush 
to consider and pass or reject important leg- 
islation that was introduced the previous 
February. 

It sometimes appears that no legislation 
would ever be passed by Congress if (1) it 
didn’t feel impelled to get back home to 
mend its fences and (2) it weren't fed up 
with the heat of a Washington summer and 
eager to get away to the golf courses in a 
cooler clime. 

The selection of Washington, D.C., as the 
site of the Nation’s Capital has often been 
criticized. But in view of its purgatory- 
patterned summers and the itch of legis- 
lators to be off to less humid pastures, the 
site was probably a brilliant choice, since it 
does manage to get a little legislation passed 
annually. 


CONGRESS A CHOWDER SOCIETY 


The Senate is still the greatest debating 
society in the world. It refuses, in the face 
of threatening world crises, to change by a 
jot or tittle its leisurely pace. Or to forego a 
luxury the country can no longer afford, a 
talkathon that bores the voters as much as 
it is beginning to bore them. 

Its committees can bottle up legislation on 
which the Nation is paying it to act, either 
pro or con. In its dilatory fashion, it can 
delay, from year to year, the consideration of 
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bills on which the country has the right to 
a “yes” or “no” congressional answer. 

It is doubtful if there would be any talk 
of a Presidential grab for power or a Su- 
preme Court usurpation of power if Congress 
were on its toes and exercising its powers as 
the Founding Fathers expected the legis- 
lative branch of government to do. 

But if the Congress is content to be a 
chowder and debating society for most of 
the year, it—and the Nation—can expect a 
strong President and an energetic Supreme 
Court to move in to fill the vacuum that it 
deliberately creates by its outdated mores. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I do not believe that the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania needs to of- 
fer any apology. I certainly found his 
discourse most interesting and worth- 
while. I know that I have not heard 
the last of it. I am looking forward to 
the coming January, when I assume the 
diligent Senator from Pennsylvania will 
once again undertake his crusade to 
bring about a reformation of the rules 
of the Senate. I wish him well. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that when the Senate adjourn 
tonight, it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to say to 
the Senate that there will be no further 
business considered tonight in the way 
of legislation. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
N of Calendar No. 1544, H.R. 

0. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11040) to provide for the establishment, 
ownership, operation, and regulation of 
a commercial communications satellite 
system, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 

TITLE I—SHORT TITLE, DECLARATION OF POLICY 
AND DEFINITIONS 
Short title 

Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the 

“Communications Satellite Act of 1962“. 
Declaration of policy and purpose 

Sec. 102 (a) The Congress hereby declares 
that it is the policy of the United States to 
establish, in conjunction and in cooperation 
with other countries, as expeditiously as 
practicable a commercial communications 
satellite system, as part of an improved 
global communications network, which will 
be responsive to public needs and national 
objectives, which will serve the communica- 
tion needs of the United States and other 
countries, and which will contribute to 
world peace and understanding. 
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(b) The new and expanded telecommuni- 
cation services are to be made available as 
promptly as possible and are to be extended 
to provide global coverage at the earliest 
practicable date. In effectuating this pro- 
gram, care and attention will be directed 
toward providing such services to economi- 
cally less developed countries and areas as 
well as those more highly developed, toward 
efficient and economical us of the electro- 
magnetic frequency spectrum, and toward 
the reflection of the benefits of this new 
technology in both quality of services and 
charges for such services. 

(c) In order to facilitate this development 
and to provide for the widest possible partici- 
pation by private enterprise, United States 
participation in the global system shall be in 
the form of a private corporation, subject to 
appropriate governmental regulation. It is 
the intent of Congress that all authorized 
users shall have nondiscriminatory access to 
the system; that maximum competition be 
maintained in the provision of equipment 
and services utilized by the system; that the 
corporation created under this Act be so 
organized and operated as to maintain and 
strengthen competition in the provision of 
communications services to the public; and 
that the activities of the corporation created 
under this Act and of the persons or com- 
panies participating in the ownership of the 
corporation shall be consistent with the Fed- 
eral antitrust laws. 

(d) It is not the intent of Congress by this 
Act to preclude the use of the communica- 
tions satellite system for domestic communi- 
cation services where consistent with the 
provisions of this Act nor to preclude the 
creation of additional communications satel- 
lite systems, if required to meet unique gov- 
ernmental needs or if otherwise required in 
the national interest. 


Definitions 


Sec. 103. As used in this Act, and unless 
the context otherwise requires— 

(1) the term “communications satellite 
system” refers to a system of communica- 
tions satellites in space whose purpose is to 
relay telecommunication information be- 
tween satellite terminal stations, together 
with such associated equipment and facili- 
ties for tracking, guidance, control, and 
command functions as are not part of the 
generalized launching, tracking, control, and 
command facilities for all space purposes; 

(2) the term “satellite terminal station” 
refers to a complex of communication equip- 
ment located on the earth's surface, opera- 
tionally connected with one or more ter- 
restrial communication systems, and capable 
of transmitting telecommunications to or re- 
ceiving telecommunications from a com- 
munications satellite system. 

(3) the term “communications satellite” 
means an earth satellite which is inten- 
tionally used to relay telecommunication in- 
formation; 

(4) the term “associated equipment and 
facilities” refers to facilities other than 
satellite terminal stations and communica- 
tions satellites, to be constructed and op- 
erated for the primary purpose of a com- 
munications satellite system, whether for 
administration and management, for re- 
search and development, or for direct sup- 
port of space operations; 

(5) the term “research and development” 
refers to the conception, design, and first 
creation of experimental or prototype opera- 
tional devices for the operation of a com- 
munications satellite system, including the 
assembly of separate components into a 
working whole, as distinguished from the 
term “production,” which relates to the 
construction of such devices to fixed speci- 
fications compatible with repetitive dupli- 
cation for operational applications; and 

(6) the term “telecommunication” means 
any , emission or reception of 
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signs, signals, writings, images, and sounds 
or intelligence of any nature by wire, radio, 
optical, or other electromagnetic systems. 

(7) the term “communications common 
carrier” has the same meaning as the term 
“common carrier’ has when used in the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
and in addition includes, but only for pur- 
poses of sections 303 and 304, any individual, 
partnership, association, joint-stock com- 
pany, trust, corporation, or other entity 
which owns or controls, directly or indirectly, 
or is under direct or indirect common control 
with, any such carrier; and the term “au- 
thorized carrier,” except as otherwise pro- 
vided for purposes of section 304 by section 
304 (b) (1), means a communications com- 
mon carrier which has been authorlzed by 
the Federal Communications Commission 
under the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to provide services by means of 
communications satellites; 

(8) the term “corporation” means the 
corporation authorized by title III of this 
Act. 

(9) the term “Administration” means the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion; and 

(10) the term “Commission” means the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


TITLE II—FEDERAL COORDINATION, PLANNING, 
AND REGULATION 


Implementation of policy 


Src. 201. In order to achieve the objec- 
tives and to carry out the purposes of this 
Act— 

(a) the President shall— 

(1) aid in the planning and development 
and foster the execution of a national pro- 
gram for the establishment and operation, 
as expeditiously as possible, of a commercial 
communications satellite system; 

(2) provide for continuous review of all 
phases of the development and operation of 
such a system, including the activities of a 
communications satellite corporation au- 
thorized under title III of this Act; 

(3) coordinate the activities of govern- 
mental agencies with responsibilities in the 
field of telecommunication, so as to insure 
that there is full and effective compliance 
at all times with the policies set forth in 
this Act; 

(4) exercise such supervision over rela- 
tionships of the corporation with foreign 
governments or entities or with international 
bodies as may be appropriate to assure that 
such relationships shall be consistent with 
the national interest and foreign policy of 
the United States; 

(5) insure that timely arrangements are 
made under which there can be foreign par- 
ticipation in the establishment and use of 
a communications satellite system; 

(6) take all necessary steps to insure the 
availability and appropriate utilization of the 
communications satellite system for such 
general governmental as do not 
require a separate communications satellite 
system to meet unique governmental needs; 
and 

(7) so exercise his authority as to help 
attain coordinated and efficient use of the 
electromagnetic spectrum and the technical 
compatibility of the system with existing 
communications facilities both in the United 
States and abroad. 

(b) the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration shall— 

(1) advise the Commission on technical 
characteristics of the communications satel- 
lite m; 

(2) cooperate with the corporation in re- 
search and development to the extent 
deemed appropriate by the Administration in 
the public interest; 

(3) assist the corporation in the conduct 
of its research and development program by 
furnishing to the corporation, when re- 
quested, on a reimbursable basis, such satel- 
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Hte launching and associated services as the 
Administration deems necessary for the most 
expeditious and economical development of 
the communications satellite system; 

(4) consult with the corporation with re- 
spect to the technical characteristics of the 
communications satellite system; 

(5) furnish to the corporation, on request 
and on a reimbursable basis, satellite launch- 
ing and associated services required for the 
establishment, operation, and maintenance 
of the communications satellite system ap- 
proved by the Commission; and 

(6) to the extent feasible, furnish other 
services, on & reimbursable basis, to the 
corporation in connection with the estab- 
lishment and operation of the system. 

(c) the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, in its administration of the provisions 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
ee and as supplemented by this Act, 
8 — 

(1) insure effective competition, including 
the use of competitive bidding where ap- 
propriate, in the procurement by the cor- 
poration and communications common 
carriers of apparatus, equipment, and services 
required for the establishment and operation 
of the communications satellite system and 
satellite terminal stations; and the Commis- 
sion shall consult with the Small Business 
Administration and solicit its recommenda- 
tions on measures and procedures which will 
insure that small business concerns are given 
an equitable opportunity to share in the pro- 
curement program of the corporation for 
property and services, including but not 
limited to research, development, construc- 
tion, maintenance, and repair. 

(2) insure that all present and future au- 
thorized carriers shall have nondiscrimina- 
tory use of, and equitable access to, the com- 
munications satellite system and satellite 
terminal stations under just and reasonable 
charges, classifications, practices, regulations, 
and other terms and conditions and regulate 
the manner in which available facilities of 
the system and stations are allocated among 
such users thereof; 

(3) m any case where the Secretary of 
State, after obtaining the advice of the Ad- 
ministration as to technical feasibility, has 
advised that commercial communication to 
a particular foreign point by means of the 
communications satellite system and satel- 
lite terminal stations should be established 
in the national interest, institute forthwith 
appropriate proceedings under section 214 
(d) of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to require the establishment of 
such communication by the corporation and 
the appropriate common carrier or carriers; 

(4) insure that facilities of the communi- 
cations satellite system and satellite terminal 
stations are technically compatible and inter- 
connected operationally with each other and 
with existing communications facilities; 

(5) prescribe such accounting regula- 
tions and systems and engage in such rate- 
making procedures as will insure that any 
economies made possible by the communi- 
cations satellite system are appropriately 
reflected in rates for public communications 
services; 

(6) approve technical characteristics of 
the operational communications satellite 
system to be employed by the corporation 
and of the satellite terminal stations; and 

(7) grant appropriate authorizations for 
the construction and operation of each 
satellite terminal station, either to the cor- 
poration or to one or more authorized car- 
riers or to the corporation and one or more 
such carriers jointly, as will best serve the 
public interest, convenience, and necessity. 
In determining the public interest, conven- 
ience, and necessity the Commission shall 
authorize the construction and operation of 
such stations by communications common 
carriers or the corporation, without prefer- 
ence to either; 
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(8) authorize the corporation to issue any 
shares of capital stock, except the initial 
issue of capital stock referred to in section 
304 (a), or to borrow any moneys, or to as- 
sume any obligation in respect of the securi- 
ties of any other person, upon a finding that 
such issuance, borrowing, or assumption is 
compatible with the public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity and is necessary or 
appropriate for or consistent with carrying 
out the purposes and objectives of this Act 
by the corporation; 

(9) insure that no substantial additions 
are made by the corporation or carriers with 
respect to facilities of the system or satel- 
lite terminal stations unless such additions 
are required by the public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity; 

(10) requires, in accordance with the 
procedured requirements of section 214 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, that additions be made by the 
corporation or carriers with respect to fa- 
cilities of the system or satellite terminal 
stations where such additions would serve 
the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity; and 

(11) make rules and regulations to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


TITLE ItI—CREATION OF A COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE CORPORATION 


Creation of corporation 


Sec. 301. There is hereby authorized to 
be created a communications satellite cor- 
poration for profit which will not be an 
agency or establishment of the United States 
Government. The corporation shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act and, to 
the extent consistent with this Act to the 
District of Columbia Business Corporation 
Act. The right to repeal, alter, or amend 
this Act at any time is expressly reserved. 


Process of organization 


Sec. 302. The President of the United 
States shall appoint incorporators, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall serve as the initial board of direc- 
tors until the first annual meeting of stock- 
holders or until their successors are elected 
and qualified. Such incorporators shall ar- 
range for an initial stock offering and take 
whatever other actions are necessary to es- 
tablish the corporation, including the filing 
of articles of incorporation, as approved by 
the President. 


Directors and officers 


Sec. 303. (a) The corporation shall have 
a board of directors consisting of individ- 
uals who are citizens of the United States, 
of whom one shall be elected annually by 
the board to serve as chairman. Three mem- 
bers of the board shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, effec- 
tive the date on which the other members 
are elected, and for terms of three years or 
until their successors have been appointed 
and qualified, except that the first three 
members of the board so appointed shall 
continue in office for terms of one, two, and 
three years, respectively, and any member so 
appointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of the director 
whom he succeeds. Six members of the 
board shall be elected annually by those 
stockholders who are communications com- 
mon carriers and six shall be elected an- 
nually by the other stockholders of the 
corporation. No stockholder who is a com- 
munications common carrier and no trustee 
for such a stockholder shall vote, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, through the votes of sub- 
sidiaries or affiliated companies, nominees, or 
any persons subject to his direction or con- 
trol, for more than three candidates for 
membership on the board. Subject to such 
limitation, the articles of incorporation to 
be filed by the incorporators designated 
under section 302 shall provide for cumula- 
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tive voting under section 27(d) of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Business Corporation Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 29-911 (d)). 

(b) The corporation shall have a presi- 
dent, and such other officers as may be 
named and appointed by the board, at rates 
of compensation fixed by the board, and 
serving at the pleasure of the board. No 
individual other than a citizen of the United 
States may be an officer of the corporation. 
No officer of the corporation shall receive 
any salary from any source other than the 
corporation during the period of his employ- 
ment by the corporation. 

Financing of the corporation 

Sec. 304. (a) The corporation is author- 
ized to issue and have outstanding, in such 
amounts as it shall determine, shares of 
capital stock, without par value, which shall 
carry voting rights and be eligible for divi- 
dends. The shares of such stock initially 
offered shall be sold at a price not in excess 
of $100 for each share and in a manner 
to encourage the widest distribution to the 
American public. Subject to the provisions 
of subsections (b) and (d) of this section, 
shares of stock offered under this subsec- 
tion may be issued to and held by any per- 
son. 

(b) (1) For the purposes of this section 
the term “auth carrier” shall mean a 
communications common carrier which is 
specifically authorized or which is a mem- 
ber of a class of carriers authorized by the 
Commission to own shares of stock in the 
corporation upon a finding that such owner- 
ship will be consistent with the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. 

(2) Only those communications common 
carriers which are authorized carriers shall 
own shares of stock in the corporation at 
any time, and no other communications 
common carrier shall own shares either di- 
rectly or indirectly through subsidiaries or 
affiliated companies, nominees, or any per- 
sons subject to its direction or control. 
Fifty per centum of the shares of stock au- 
thorized for issuance at any time by the 
corporation shall be reserved for purchase 
by authorized carriers and such carriers shall 
in the aggregate be entitled to make pur- 
chases of the reserved shares in a total 
number not exceeding the total number of 
the nonreserved shares of any issue pur- 
chased by other persons. At no time after 
the initial issue is completed shall the ag- 
gregate of the shares of voting stock of the 
corporation owned by authorized carriers di- 
rectly or indirectly through subsidiaries or 
affiliated companies, nominees, or any per- 
sons subject to their direction or control 
exceed 50 per centum of such shares issued 
and outstanding. 

(3) At no time shall any stockholder who 
is not an authorized carrier, or any syndi- 
cate or affiliated group of such stockholders, 
own more than 10 per centum of the shares 
of voting stock of the corporation issued and 
outstanding. 

(c) The corporation is authorized to is- 
sue, in addition to the stock authorized by 
subsection (a) of this section, nonvoting se- 
curities, bonds, debentures, and other cer- 
tificates of indebtedness as it may determine. 
Such nonvoting securities, bonds, debentures, 
or other certificates of indebtedness of the 
corporation as a communications common 
carrier may own shall be eligible for inclu- 
sion in the rate base of the carrier to the 
extent allowed by the Commission. The 
voting stock of the corporation shall not be 
eligible for inclusion in the rate base of the 
carrier. 

(d) Not more than an aggregate of 20 per- 
centum of the shares of stock of the corpora- 
tion authorized by subsection (a) of this 
section which are held by holders other than 
authorized carriers may be held by persons 
of the classes described is paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3, (4), and (5) of section 310(a) of 
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the Communications Act of 1934, as amended 
(47 U.S.C. 310). 

(e) The requirement of section 45(b) of 
the District of Columbia Business Corpora- 
tion Act (D.C. Code, sec. 29-920(b)) as to 
the percentage of stock which a stockholder 
must hold in order to have the rights of 
inspection and copying set forth in that sub- 
section shall not be applicable in the case of 
holders of the stock of the corporation, and 
they may exercise such rights without regard 
to the percentage of stock they hold. 

(f) Upon application to the Commission 
by any authorized carrier and after notice 
and hearing, the Commission may compel 
any other authorized carrier which owns 
shares of stock in the corporation to transfer 
to the applicant, for a fair and reasonable 
consideration, a number of such shares as the 
Commission determines will advance the 
public interest and the purposes of this Act. 
In its determination with respect to owner- 
ship of shares of stock in the corporation, the 
Commission, whenever consistent with the 
public interest, shall promote the widest pos- 
sible distribution of stock among the author- 
ized carriers. 


Purposes and powers of the corporation 

Sec. 305. (a) In order to achieve the ob- 
jectives and to carry out the purposes of 
this Act, the corporation is authorized to— 

(1) plan, initiate, construct, own, man- 
age, and operate itself or in conjunction with 
foreign governments or business entities a 
commercial communications satellite system; 

(2) furnish, for hire, channels of com- 
munication to United States communica- 
tions common carriers and to other author- 
ized entities, foreign and domestic; and 

(3) own and operate satellite terminal sta- 
tions when licensed by the Commission 
under section 201(c) (7). 

(b) Included in the activities authorized 
to the corporation for accomplishment of the 
purposes indicated in subsection (a) of this 
section, are, among others not specifically 
named— 

(1) to conduct or contract for research 
and development related to its mission; 

(2) to acquire the physical facilities, 
equipment and devices necessary to its oper- 
ations, including communications satellites 
and associated equipment and facilities, 
whether by construction, purchase, or gift; 

(3) to purchase satellite launching and 
related services from the United States Gov- 
ernment; 

(4) to contract with authorized users, in- 
cluding the United States Government, for 
the services of the communications satellite 
system; and 

(5) to develop plans for the technical 
specifications of all elements of the commu- 
nications satellite system. 

(c) To carry out the foregoing purposes, 
the corporation shall have the usual powers 
conferred upon a stock corporation by the 
District of Columbia Business Corporation 
Act, 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
Applicability of Communications Act of 1934 

Sec. 401. The corporation shall be deemed 
to be a common carrier within the meaning 
of section 3(h) of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, and as such shall be 
fully subject to the provisions of title II 
and title III of that Act. The provision of 
satellite terminal station facilities by one 
communication common carrier to one or 
more other communications common carriers 
shall be deemed to be a common carrier ac- 
tivity fully subject to the Communications 
Act. Whenever the application of the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be inconsistent with 
the application of the provisions of the Com- 
munications Act, the provisions of this Act 
shall govern. 

Notice of foreign business negotiations 

Sec. 402. Whenever the corporation shall 
enter into business negotiations with respect 
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to facilities, operations, or services author- 
ized by this Act with any international or 
foreign entity, it shall notify the Department 
of State of the negotiations, and the Depart- 
ment of State shall advise the corporation 
of relevant foreign policy considerations. 
Throughout such negotiations the corpora- 
tion shall keep the Department of State in- 
formed with respect to such considerations. 
The corporation may request the Department 
of State to assist in the negotiations, and 
that Department shall render such assistance 
as may be appropriate. 


Sanctions 


Sec. 403. (a) If the corporation created 
pursuant to this Act shall engage in or ad- 
here to any action, practices, or policies in- 
consistent with the policy and purposes de- 
clared in section 102 of this Act, or if the 
corporation or any other person shall violate 
any provision of this Act, or shall obstruct 
or interfere with any activities authorized by 
this Act, or shall refuse, fail, or neglect to 
discharge his duties and responsibilities un- 
der this Act, or shall threaten any such vio- 
lation, obstruction, interference, refusal, fail- 
ure, or neglect, the district court of the 
United States for any district in which such 
corporation or other person resides or may be 
found shall have jurisdiction, except as oth- 
erwise prohibited by law, upon petition of 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
to grant such equitable relief as may be nec- 
essary or appropriate to prevent or terminate 
such conduct or threat. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed as relieving any person 
of any punishment, ability, or sanction 
which may be imposed otherwise than under 
this Act. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the corpora- 
tion and all communications common car- 
riers to comply, insofar as applicable, with 
all provisions of this Act and all rules and 
regulations promulgated thereunder. 


Reports to the Congress 


Sec. 404. (a) The President shall transmit 
to the Congress in January of each year 
a report which shall include a comprehen- 
sive description of the activities and ac- 
complishments during the preceding calen- 
dar year under the national program referred 
to in section 201(a)(1), together with an 
evaluation of such activities and accomplish- 
ments in terms of the attainment of the 
objectives of this Act and any recommenda- 
tions for additional legislative or other ac- 
tion which the President may consider 
necessary or desirable for the attainment 
of such objectives. 

(b) The corporation shall transmit to the 
President and the Congress, annually and 
at such other times as it deems desirable, 
a comprehensive and detailed report of its 
operations, activities, and accomplishments 
under this Act. 

(c) The Commission shall transmit to 
the Congress, annually and at such other 
times as it deems desirable, (i) a report 
of its activities and actions on anticom- 
petitive practices as they apply to the com- 
munications satellite programs; (ii) an 
evaluation of such activities and actions 
taken by it within the scope of its authority 
with a view to recommending such addi- 
tional legislation which the Commission 
may consider necessary in the public 
interest; and (iii) an evaluation of the capi- 
tal structure of the corporation so as to 
assure the Congress that such structure is 
consistent with the most efficient and 
1 operation of the corporation. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
if Senators will look at their calendar, 
they will find that we are fairly well 
caught up. There are some measures 
still on the calendar which will not be 
brought up because of difficulties, either 
with respect to the sponsors of the meas- 
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ures or the opponents, or for some other 
reason. 

I believe that the Senate did a fairly 
good day’s work today. I anticipate 
that some little time will be spent on 
the pending business. I have been re- 
quested by Senators to hold up the lay- 
ing down of this particular measure be- 
cause of committee meetings and the like 
next week, but I felt that in all fairness 
to the Senate, especially to the two com- 
mittees which held hearings on this pro- 
posal, and both of which reported the 
bill favorably, that it should be laid down 
once it was reported by the two com- 
mittees and after it was reported favor- 
ably by the policy committee on being 
placed on the calendar. 

I make that explanation because I 
think it is due to those who would like to 
see the consideration of the measure de- 
layed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I join the majority leader in saying that 
a good bit of work was done today. I 
am particularly pleased that action was 
taken today on the Small Business Ad- 
ministration measure, to increase its 
lending capacity and authority, which 
is something that has long been needed. 
Iam also pleased that we passed a meas- 
ure which will permit some harvesting 
of hay on soil bank land in areas where 
there is distress and emergency, such as 
we are now witnessing in my State of 
Minnesota. In fact, it may well be 
necessary for me to bring other legis- 
lative proposals to the Senate to alleviate 
some of the economic hardship which 
has been inflicted upon us in northern 
and northwestern Minnesota due to 
a and an incredible number of heavy 
rains. 


AID TO YUGOSLAVIA AND POLAND 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate and for the benefit of the Recorp 
two dispatches which appear in today’s 
news, one from Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
and one from Warsaw, Poland. The one 
from Yugoslavia is from our Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia, Mr. George Kennan, and 
the one from Warsaw is from our Am- 
bassador to Poland, Mr. Cabot. 

I believe that the pointed language 
of these messages or the teletype reports 
indicate the seriousness of the situation 
in these two countries with respect to 
their relations with the United States. 
I should like to read briefly from one of 
the dispatches. 

Under a Washington dateline, the 
Associated Press dispatch reads: 

George F. Kennan, Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia, holds that congressional moves to 
crack down on U.S. aid and trade with that 
Communist nation are a “windfall” for Rus- 
sia and a severe blow to U.S. aims in Eastern 
Europe. 

Kennan expressed that view in a private 


message from Belgrade to Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk this week. 


Further, the dispatch reads: 

Kennan suggested to Rusk that he be 
brought home to talk with congressional 
leaders on U.S. policies toward Yugoslavia 
and the Eastern European Soviet bloc as a 
whole. Rusk and President Kennedy are 


considering ordering Kennan home for con- 
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sultation and conferences with congressional 
leaders. 


The second dispatch reads, in part, as 
follows: 

Kennan said in his report to Rusk that 
the actions in Congress were “a signal dem- 
onstration of ill will” toward an increas- 
ingly friendly people. So far as Yugoslavia 
is concerned, he added, The harm has al- 
ready been accomplished” by the actions 
taken in Congress. 

“If anything further were needed to con- 
firm [Yugoslavia President] Tito on his pres- 
ent course (of closer relations with Russia) 
and to discourage those who have argued 
in favor of Western orientation,” Kennan 
wrote, “what has occurred in recent days 
would already have sufficed to this purpose.” 


A little later the dispatch reads: 

Kennan said the worst effect of the actions 
in Congress is the “impression * * * 
conveyed to the Yugoslav Government, as it 
moves into a crucial phase of development 
of its relations with the East, that there are 
no possibilities in United States-Yugoslayv 
relations which could offer a favorable alter- 
native to the Hobson's choice of reassocia- 
tion with the Soviet bloc or acceptance of 
complete economic and political isolation in 
Europe. 

“To have this so authoritatively docu- 
mented by none other than the U.S. Congress 
itself is of course the greatest windfall that 
could have befallen Soviet diplomacy in this 
area.” 


Congress has not acted as yet. One 
House of Congress has acted, namely, 
the Senate; and the action in the Sen- 
ate was modified by the amendment of- 
fered by the majority leader and the 
minority leader, known as the Mansfield- 
Dirksen amendment, which permitted 
the President to utilize food and fiber 
products under the terms of Public Law 
480, both for sales and contributions un- 
der all the aspects and all the terms, 
sections, and subsections of Public Law 
480. 

I believe that was a very fortunate 
amendment; that it modifieu the prohi- 
bitions which had been adopted the day 
before in the form of the Lausche 
amendment. But it is not my intention 
tonight to discuss the subject in terms 
of its substance. I merely say that if 
the President is considering asking Mr. 
Kennan and Mr. Cabot, our Ambassa- 
dors, to return, I urge in this public 
forum that he do just that. I believe 
the President should order Ambassador 
Kennan and Ambassador Cabot home 
at once and that the two Ambassadors 
should be called upon to appear before 
the Committees on Appropriations of 
Congress to explain or to state their 
views on the relationships between the 
respective countries: in the instance of 
Mr. Kennan, the United States and Yu- 
goslavia; in the instance of Mr. Cabot, 
the United States and Poland. The two 
Ambassadors have made strong state- 
ments. I do not argue with their state- 
ments; I tend to agree with what they 
have said. But I know that some Sena- 
tors may feel differently. 

It seems to me that it would be wise 
and prudent on the part of the Presi- 
dent to call those Ambassadors home. 
Not only should they be afforded an op- 
portunity to be heard not only by the 
State Department officials ard the 
President himself, but also the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Relations, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and the Com- 
mittee. on Armed Services. At least those 
three committees should have the privi- 
lege of interrogating the Ambassadors. 

I suggest that we might even go fur- 
ther. It might be possible for both the 
majority leader and the minority lead- 
er to arrange informal caucuses of the 
members of the respective political 
parties, at which the Ambassadors might 
appear and answer questions. 

I believe Congress started off on a very 
dubious course of conduct in the field 
of foreign policy by adopting the 
amendments which were agreed to last 
week with respect to aid to Yugoslavia 
and Poland. It seems to me that if we 
expect to mitigate or remedy some of 
the damage that has been done, we 
ought to consult with men who are in 
the field and have to deal with those 
governments every day. 

It might be a good idea, also, to call 
upon the former Ambassador to Poland, 
Mr. Beam. Mr. Beam is a highly re- 
spected Foreign Service officer. He no 
longer serves as an Ambassador. As I 
recall, he is now serving as a consultant 
to or is working with the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. Mr. 
Beam is looked upon as one of the ablest, 
most competent students of Poland and 
our relationships with Poland. I believe 
it would be well, likewise, that he be con- 
sulted. It might also be helpful if others 
who have served in Yugoslavia were 
called upon to give their views. 

My point is that we ought not to fly 
blind; and that is what we are doing. 
The minute one lets his emotions con- 
trol his reason, his passion takes con- 
trol, and he flies and thinks blind. 

I cannot nelp feeling that it would be 
in the national interest to have the Am- 
bassadors called home for consultation. 

I quote again from the same press re- 
port: 

Ambassador Cabot at Warsaw said the re- 
sult of the measures projected in Congress 

“would be to lose everything gained” by the 
$500 million worth of aid already furnished 
to Poland. 

“The hand of those Polish officials at all 
levels who preach that the Soviet Union is 
Poland’s only reliable friend and only un- 
failing source of support in raising the mate- 
rial well-being of the Polish people would 
probably be strengthened,” Cabot said. 
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“Termination might also have an unfor- 
tunate effect on Polish liberal agricultural 
policy at a time when weather conditions 
threaten the 1962 crop, and on other 
liberal trends which we wish to encourage.” 


It should be noted in the dispatch of 
Ambassador Cabot that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion in Poland between 
leaders in the Government and leaders 
in the general society. It is well known 
that there are pro-Stalinist elements in 
Poland; it is equally well known that 
there are anti-Stalinist elements in Po- 
land. It is better known that about 98 
or 99 percent of the Polish people are 
anti-Communist. It seems to me that 
we would be well advised to proceed 
slowly and cautiously in any change of 
policy that might be considered. 

It is my intention to document more 
fully tomorrow some of my general ob- 
servations today. Tomorrow I shall read 
to the Senate certain documents from 
other countries, such as Communist 
China, including speeches by leaders of 
Communist China, which are every bit as 
anti-Tito and every bit as anti-Yugo- 
slavia and anti-Poland as the speeches 
which were delivered in the Senate. 

Speeches by leaders in Communist 
China call Yugoslavia an imperialist 
lackey of the United States. Speeches 
of Stalinist leaders in Albania call Go- 
mulka and Tito every name that one can 
think of as being deviationists, revision- 
ists, and allies of the United States; un- 
reliable and enemies of socialism, as they 
put it. 

It is amazing how we find ourselves in 
a situation in which the critics of our 
policy in Yugoslavia come from two very 
different sources: Critics who come 
from Communist China and Albania, and 
critics who come even from among our 
own fellow countrymen. 

I do not draw any particular conclu- 
sion except to say that the policy which 
our Government has been pursuing has 
been a very carefully designed one in 
three administrations. It seems to me 
that we ought to be exceedingly cautious 
in making any basic change, unless we 
have undeniable facts which prove the 
necessity for such a change. I do not 
discern such undeniable facts in the pres- 
ent situation. Therefore, I hope the 
other body will act less emotionally than 
this body did, and I hope that at the 
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conference we shall be able to design leg- 
islative language which will permit the 
President of the United States to have 
wide latitude in the conduct of our for- 
eign policy, particularly with the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain which for 
the first time are beginning to move out 
on their own, and, to fracture the mono- 
lithic structure of communism, and to 
show some independence of judgment, 
and to show that the spirit of national- 
ism is stronger than the doctrine of 
communism. If our colleague will re- 
member that, I think we shall do better 
in the conduct of our foreign policy and 
in our comments about it. 

Today, the most powerful political 
force in the world is nationalism, not 
communism; and even in the countries 
where communism and socialism have a 
grip, the spirit of nationalism is breaking 
the bonds and the shackles of the Com- 
munist doctrine, insofar as it tries to 
hold together a huge area of the earth 
in an immovable attitude or mold. The 
Communist monolithic structure is al- 
ready being strained by the conflict be- 
tween the Soviet Union and China, and 
is being fractured by countries such as 
Albania, Poland, Yugoslavia, and even 
others. Only recently Czechoslovakia, 
for example, refused to go along with 
Khrushchev’'s ideas in regard to a Com- 
munist- bloc trade program, and so did 
Hungary, and so did Poland. There are 
all kinds and sorts of signs which in- 
dicate that all is not well within what we 
so frequently term “the Communist em- 
pire.” ‘That “empire” is wobbling and 
shaking, and is showing signs of cracks, 
schisms, and breakups; and it appears 
that we should be doing what we can to 
encourage such developments, rather 
than to force those nations back into an 
even more strictly enforced discipline 
under the domination of the Soviet 
Union, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
under the order previously entered, I now 
move that the Senate stand adjourned 
until tomorrow, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Friday, June 15, 
1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Millis Scout Represents New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this eve- 
ning there will be an historie dinner in 
the Nation’s Capital to mark the grant- 
ing of the Federal charter to the Boy 
Scouts of America. Several hundred 
officials of Government, leaders of busi- 
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ness and industry and national organiza- 
tions will also honor two distinguished 
and outstanding Members of the 87th 
Congress, who were here in 1916 as Mem- 
bers of the 64th Congress which ap- 
proved the charter. They are our own 
beloved Congressman CARL Vinson, great 
and distinguished chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, on 
which I am proud to serve, and our 
valued friend, the able and distin- 
guished Senator Cart HAYDEN, of Ari- 
zona. 

I am also pleased to make known to 
my colleagues that an outstanding 
young leader and active participant in 


Boy Scout activities from one of the new 
towns in the Third Massachusetts Dis- 
trict is representing the entire New 
England area Boy Scouts at this note- 
worthy dinner. He is Eagle Scout Ber- 
nard A. Roy, of Millis, a member of Ex- 
plorer Post 15. 

The son of Superintendent of Schools 
and Mrs. George C. Roy, Bernard is 1 
of a select group of 111 Scouts here in 
Washington to represent all of the Scout 
regions throughout the country in a spe- 
cial scouting report to the Nation. 

I extend my congratulations to Ber- 
nard and his family who may well be 
‘proud of this outstanding Scout honor in 
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recognition for his work and activities in 
scouting and give him my very best 
wishes for a most memorable and enjoy- 
able stay in the Capital. He has a very 
brilliant future ahead of him. 


The People of Dallas Express Their 
Opinions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, more than 
28,000 people from the Fifth District of 
Texas have returned my annual ques- 
tionnaire, expressing their views on the 
more pertinent issues of the day. This 
represents over an 11-percent return on 
the questionnaire which was sent to 
every registered voter in the district and 
clearly indicates once again that the 
people of Dallas County are alert to the 
issues and articulate in advising their 
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Representative as to their position on 
vital legislation. This cooperation be- 
tween the people and those of us who 
have the privilege of representing them 
in Congress makes for good government 
and is in the best interest of the contin- 
ued strength of our Republic. 

It is difficult, of course, to boil down to 
six or seven, or even a dozen questions, 
the great problems we face. Any such 
questionnaire must necessarily be limited 
to some extent, but I am convinced that 
through a careful selection of questions 
it is possible to determine the overall 
attitude of the people concerning the 
proper role of the Federal Government in 
the areas in which we are responsible as 
Federal legislators. The people of Dallas 
County have always been most coopera- 
tive in this effort as evidenced by the 
unusually high percentage of returns 
this year. Comments by literally hun- 
dreds of them demonstrate that they are 
eager and anxious to participate, in this 
way, in the determination of how their 
Government should operate. 

As a part of these remarks I would like 
to include the tabulation of the results 
of the answers to my questionnaire. 

The tabulation follows: 


Issues 


1. Do you believe the churches should participate in Federal-State public assistance 
programs and be paid for their services? 
2. Do you favor increasing Federal . in medical care for the aged as a 


part of the social securi 


d) Repe al wartime Korean taxes 


4. Do zon . — Federal nid to education in 
ds for construction and teachers’ 748 


& Aid to private and Se schools? o e anns 


5. In our relationship with the United Nations do yon believe— 


(a) All members should live — to the charte: 


Baltic Peoples Under Soviet Rule in 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, at 
the end of the First World War the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
had regained their freedom after years 
of Russian rule. They instituted their 
own democratic governments and sought 
only to live in peace and develop inde- 
pendently. And they were firmly deter- 
mined to defend their freedom and 
democratic institutions with all the 
means at their disposal. Unfortunately, 
however, their combined strength was 
insufficient to stave off the Soviet 
colossus which was preparing to attack 
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them. The Baltic peoples were well 


aware of their inability to defend them- 
selves alone against the Soviet Union, 
and so they depended upon the aid which 
they expected from other democracies 
in Europe. But when these democracies 
in the West were involved in the war, 
Stalin saw his chance; his Red army 
attacked these countries early in 1940, 
occupied them, and put an end to their 
independence. That was the end of de- 
mocracy in these countries; but Stalin 
did more than that. 

In mid-1940 his henchmen annexed 
these countries to the Soviet Union, and 
at the same time he meant to eliminate 
all opposition elements in these coun- 
tries by arresting and exiling several 
hundred thousand Baltic nationals. This 
was done 22 years ago, and today the 
kinsmen of these peoples in the free 
world are observing the anniversary of 
that sad event. I am glad to join the 
many American citizens of Baltic origin 
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in the observance of this anniversary, 
and express the hope that their brethren 
of the old continent will once again enjoy 
a life of peace and independence. 


Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia: Symbolic 
Victims of Red Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the vic- 
tims of Soviet-controlled, Communist 
tyranny make newspaper headlines 
daily, from Cuba to Hong Kong, from the 
Berlin wall to the Mekong River. So 
great is their suffering, so appealing 
their plight, that we may tend to forget 
at times that this is a continuing story. 
Today we have the sad and solemn op- 
portunity to mark the 21st anniversary 
of the first mass deportations from the 
three Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. This tragic event took 
place during the dark days of June 14, 
15, and 16, 1941. While the world’s at- 
tention was centered on the Battle of 
Britain, the Soviet Union cynically 
snuffed out the light of independence 
and freedom which the Baltic countries 
had gained at the end of the First World 
War. In Lithuania alone, an estimated 
30,000 people were deported to Siberia, 
and 5,000 more lost their lives. 

Sad, this day must be called, for we 
all recall the suffering and exile of proud 
peoples from these independent and 
flourishing nations, fallen before the 
hammer and sickle. Sad, too, because 
the ruthless subjugation ‘of the Baltic 
States is symbolic of the events in Asia 
and Eastern Europe over the past two 
decades. And now we find their likeness 
on a once-peaceful island only 90 miles 
from our shores. 

Yet, hope is not out of place in our 
consideration of this fateful anniversary. 
The peoples of the Baltic States are sym- 
bols of man’s never-ending quest for 
freedom, as well. Despite the inhuman 
efforts of their Communist overlords— 
which has claimed almost one-tenth of 
the combined populations for slave labor 
camps since 1941—Lithuanians, Latvi- 
ans, and Estonians, whether in exile 
abroad, or imprisoned behind the Iron 
Curtain, have held aloft in their hearts 
the forbidden dream of once again estab- 
lishing their national identity through 
freedom and independence. 

It is not necessary to reiterate here 
the present position of the United States 
in a worldwide struggle with Communist 
tyranny. To our credit we have refused 
to recognize the incorporation, or kid- 
naping, of the Baltic States into the 
Soviet Empire. But if we are to do more 
than to produce a stalemate and to fight 
a draw, then perhaps it is necessary to 
remind ourselves that we do not battle 
alone, but in concert with the freedom- 
loving victims of Communist oppres- 
sion, whose hearts and minds will never 
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accept their present fate as inevitable. 
What better opportunity than now to 
rededicate our own hearts and minds in 
similar fashion in honor of those vic- 
tims deported en masse from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia 21 years ago, cap- 
tive nations, yet not forgotten by those 
who are free. 


Legislation To Reduce Tax on Individual 
Capital Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, our capi- 
tal gains tax on individuals should be 
reduced from 25 to 12% percent. I 
offered a bill recently for this purpose. 

We would thus free vast amounts of 
“locked in” capital to move to new com- 
panies which need capital for develop- 
ment of plants and products. It would 
make more funds available also to the 
established company which is experi- 
menting in new products, new processes, 
and research. 

Investors would be encouraged to un- 
lock billions of dollars. A recent survey 
conducted by Louis Harris & Associates 
for the New York Stock Exchange pre- 
sented convincing evidence that reduc- 
ing the maximum capital gains tax from 
25 to 12% percent would induce 
shareholders to sell securities and unlock 
five times as much capital as they would 
if the tax remained unchanged. Nor 
would there be any loss of revenue to the 
Government, since the lower tax rate of 
12% percent would be applied to a much 
broader base of realized capital gains. 
Indeed, the survey indicates an increase 
in Federal revenues. 

A greater volume of pent-up stock 
would be sold and the money received 
would be available for investment else- 
where. 

The estimated price of all stock held 
by individual shareholders at the be- 

of 1960 equaled $250 billion, 
of which $100 billion represented capital 
appreciation. If the capital gains tax 
remains unchanged, investors would free 
or unlock $15.8 billion and the Govern- 
ment would receive $1.4 billion in tax 
revenues. However, if my bill should 
pass and the capital gains tax were cut 
to 1232 percent, investors would sell 
$77.7 billion of securities. Thus five 
times more capital would be freed for 
reinvestment than under present law 
and the tax revenues would be hiked 
from $1.4 billion as at present to $2.9 
billion. 

Much of this freed capital in the hands 
of experienced investors would be chan- 
neled into venture enterprises. 

Many holders of blue chip stocks re- 
fuse to take their capital gains. They 
are loath to pay the large taxes. Their 
failure to sell holds up prices artificially 
by making stock less available for pur- 
chase, 
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The rate of stock turnover is re- 
stricted with the 25-percent tax and ad- 
ditional artificial pressures are exerted 
on stock values. 

We need to encourage greater flow of 
venture capital if we are to increase our 
gross national product. Stagnant capital 
must become mobile if our Nation is to 
meet its obligations around the world, 
and if we are to create more jobs, more 
plants, more products, more services and 
greater research. 

For all this our tax structure must en- 
courage all possible available capital. 

No other country of major industrial 
importance taxes capital gains on stock 
as stringently as the United States. Only 
six countries—Ceylon, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, India, Philippines, and Sweden— 
impose a tax on individuals’ gains from 
sale of securities. 

Most of these countries, including 
Great Britain, Canada, and West Ger- 
many, rely upon tax incentives to in- 
crease the rate of investment. They have 
made it a point of economic policy not to 
discourage personal investment in capi- 
tal securities by taxing capital gains. 

Our present policy embodied in the 25- 
percent capital gains tax restricts invest- 
ment and hence impacts and stunts 
growth, 

We should reduce the penalty on the 
investor for shifting his stockholdings, 
and in that way we would provide for a 
more efficient use of available capital. 
Billions of dollars would be released for 
new and expanding industries. Our 
economy would receive a much needed 
boost and the taxes collected would be 
increased. 


Twenty-first Anniversary of the First 
Mass Deportations From the Baltic 
States, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
by Russia, June 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania constitute the 
three Baltic courtries on the eastern 
shore of the Baltic, in northeastern Eu- 
rope. And the peoples of these countries 
are among the most civilized, most gifted, 
and most progressive ethnic elements in 
all Europe. Although subjected to alien 
rule for centuries, they maintained their 
national identity, and at the end of the 
First World War they regained their 
national independence. Thenceforth for 
two decades they lived in freedom, which 
they were able to maintain in the face 
of a deteriorating international situation. 
But the outbreak of the last war brought 
them tragedy. 

Soon after, when most of Europe was 
involved in the war, Stalin imposed his 
own harsh terms on the governments of 
these countries, and shortly thereafter 
they ceased to be independent entities. 
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Early in 1940 the Red Army overran 
and occupied these countries; then all of 
their leaders, including several hundred 
thousand people, were arrested and ex- 
iled to other parts of the Soviet Union. 
In the meantime, these countries became 
part of the Soviet Union. These tragic 
events took place 21 years ago, and today 
the friends of the Baltic peoples observe 
the anniversary of their deportation by 
Soviet authorities n 1941. Since that 
tragedy Baltic peoples changed their 
masters more than once, but unfortu- 
nately all were cruel to them. During 
the war, for about 3 years they suffered 
under the Nazis, and toward the end 
of the war when the Communists re- 
turned, they came back with more fury 
and anger. At once they set out to up- 
root not only all vestiges of democracy in 
these countries, but they also did their 
worst to eliminate all national and eth- 
nic traits among the people. To this day 
Communist totalitarianism is attempting 
to attain this goai, but happily Baltic 
peoples have resisted these steamroller 
tactics, and their love for freedom and 
independence remains unimpaired. 


The Deportation of Baltic Peoples by the 
Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
unfortunate peoples of the Baltic coun- 
tries enjoyed a short period of independ- 
ence and freedom during the interwar 
years. The Latvians, Lithuanians, and 
Estonians had regained their independ- 
ence at the end of the First World War, 
and they were content with their status 
as small, but prosperous and progressive 
democracies. 

Their giant neighbor to the east, Com- 
munist Russia, however, was jealous and 
envious of the prosperity and democracy 
enjoyed by these Baltic peoples, and the 
Soviet rulers in the Kremlin were intent 
to put an end to these sovereign states. 
Their evil designs were carried out in 
June 1940. The Red army overran these 
three countries, occupied them, and then 
all three were incorporated into the So- 
viet Union. With that forced incorpora- 
tion began the enslavement of the Baltic 
peoples under the tyrannical Commu- 
nist totalitarianism. 

During the last war these peoples suf- 
fered much under both the Nazi and 
Communist tyranny. Since the end of 
that war they suffer even more under 
the terrible Soviet dictatorship. There 
some 5 million Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians are held down by superior 
forces of the Soviet Union, and they are 
treated as prisoners in a huge camp. 

Of course, they are shut off from the 
outside world and know little of the free 
world. But we of the free world in ex- 
pressing our condemnation of Soviet 
tyranny and by voicing our indignation 
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against Communist Russian misrule in 
these countries, echo the genuine senti- 
ments of the unfortunate peoples of the 
Baltic. 


Soviet Conquest of the Baltic Republics 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, June 15 
marks a tragic anniversary in the his- 
tory of Eastern Europe. It is the anni- 
versary of the Soviet conquest of the in- 
dependent Baltic Republics. 

The Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania struggled painfully for their 
independence in the chaotic days at the 
close of World War I. During the two 
decades which followed they protected 
their independence carefully and en- 
deavored to raise the standard of living 
within their national boundaries. None 
of the three republics was endowed with 
abundant natural resources. However, 
agricultural reform initiated by their 
national governments broke up the large 
estates and resulted in a period of agri- 
cultural prosperity. The people enjoyed 
a moderately prosperous but not luxuri- 
ous standard of living. 

The Ribbentrop-Molotov pact of Au- 
gust 1939 heralded the close of the period 
of independence. The terror which was 
to follow was already being planned by 
the General Staff of the Soviet Army. 
On October 11, 1939, Gen. Ivan Serov, 
Deputy Commissar of State Security, 
issued an infamous order setting forth 
the “procedure for carrying out the de- 
portation of anti-Soviet elements from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia.” The 
technique which he perfected in the 
Baltic Republics was later repeated fol- 
lowing the Hungarian revolt of 1956. 

The magnitude of the Soviet terror is 
difficult for us to imagine living as we 
do in the secure confines of the United 
States. Perhaps some inkling of the im- 
mense dislocation and individual suffer- 
ing can be gleaned from the bare figures 
of Soviet deportation. In the Republic 
of Estonia alone, during the period from 
1940 to 1941, 5,451 men and 525 women 
were arrested and taken to the Soviet 
zone. Another 1,741 men and 209 wom- 
en were arrested and executed. Still an- 
other 5,102 were expelled from Estonia, 
and 33,304 were drafted into the Soviet 
Army. It is estimated by the Estonian 
Information Center in Stockholm that 
during the 1940-41 period 60,000 Esto- 
nians were lost through deportation and 
execution. The pattern of repression 
was repeated in Latvia and Lithuania. 

In Latvia on the single night of June 
14, 1941, 15,000 Latvians—including 
women and children—were rounded up 
and deported to labor camps in northeast 
Russia and Siberia. During the year of 
Soviet occupation in 1940 some 34,000 
Latvians were killed, arrested, or de- 
ported. 
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In Lithuania the beginning of the So- 
viet occupation was the start of a purge 
of the enemies of the people. On June 
24, 1940, the Lithuanian Communist 
Party announced that “enemies of the 
people must get out of the administra- 
tion and the army.” Shortly after this 
shrill proclamation the Red terror be- 
gan. During the interim between the 
first Soviet occupation and the Nazi oc- 
cupation some 45,000 Lithuanians were 
killed. An equal number were arrested, 
deported, or managed to escape. 

On this day of June 15 it is well that 
We pause and remember the great loss 
and suffering endured by the people of 
the Baltic Republics, and look forward 
to the day when Lithuanians, Latvians, 
and Estonians will once more enjoy in- 
dividual liberty under just government. 


The Baltic Peoples and Their Deportation 
by the Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the long 
and turbulent history of the Baltic peo- 
ples is full of misfortunes and misfor- 
tunes, but the tragic period of their his- 
tory began in 1940. Centuries before the 
First World War they lost their in- 
dependence and lived under foreign 
regimes. The end of that war ushered 
in a new era for them. After the conclu- 
sion of that war all three regained their 
freedom, proclaimed their independence, 
and established their own democratic 
governments in Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. These governments were 
duly recognized by other sovereign gov- 
ernments, and all three became members 
of the world community of nations. Dur- 
ing the period of their independence, the 
interwar years of two decades, they re- 
built their war-ravaged countries, and 
were perfectly content with their lot. 
Unfortunately for them, in the larger 
world of international politics and world 
diplomacy they were not masters of their 
fate. With the rise of totalitarian gov- 
ernments first in Russia and then in Ger- 
many the Baltic peoples found them- 
selves in a very dangerous situation. 
They succeeded in maintaining their in- 
dependence until the outbreak of the last 
war, then the Soviet Union alone became 
the arbiter of their fate. 

As the friends of these peoples in the 
West were involved in the war, the Soviet 
Union felt free to deal with the Baltic 
peoples as its dictator wished—to oc- 
cupy and annex these countries and en- 
slave their inhabitants. This was done 
not only in a highhanded manner by 
resorting to barbaric methods. In the 
middle of 1940, these countries were oc- 
cupied by the Red army, and then made 
part of the Soviet Union. Within the 
next year Soviet authorities rounded up 
all those suspected of opposing commu- 
nism, by the hundreds of thousands, and 
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exiled them to the distant corners of the 
Soviet Union. This mass deportation of 
innocent peoples was the beginning of 
their tragedy, and today, more than two 
decades later, we do not know of their 
fate. It is probable that most of them 
died in exile and misery, far away from 
their beloved homelands in the Baltics. 
In observing the anniversary of their de- 
portation, we condemn this inhuman act 
of the Soviet Government and pray for 
the souls of these helpless but brave 
people. 


Deportations From Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the time has come for us to pause 
and in reverent sympathy commemorate 
the first waves of Soviet deportations 
from the Baltic States in June 1941. The 
seemingly never-ending sequel to the 
drama is still being played, for the 
Soviet Communists did not ctop at one 
rash act of forcible seizure of persons, 
even though in this one act alone 
thousands of citizens of the Baltic na- 
tions were removed from their home- 
lands to eastern Russia and Siberia. Ex- 
cuses for arrest and exile were not hard 
to find for authorities as adept as the 
Soviets at weaving justifications out of 
a void and at molding confessions out 
of silence. Political criticism was al- 
ways the basis—the lightly spoken word 
against an official, gentle resistance to 
the collectivization of land, the boldness 
to disagree, however softly, with any 
aspect of Soviet policy. All Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia were placed under 
close surveillance, and any who dared 
object to the insidious betrayal of Lis 
country by the Soviets was forced to 
leave that homeland forever. 

It might be well at this point to review 
briefly the history of the Baltic nations 
in the 20th century. Subject to Rus- 
sian domination since the 18th century 
and overrun by Germany during the 
First World War, the Baltic countries 
regained their long-lost sovereignty 
after the First World War. According 
to the German-Russian Peace Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, signed on March 3, 1918, 
and a supplementary agreement of 
August 27, Russia renounced her sover- 
eignty over the Baltic States, with an 
understanding that their future would 
be determined in accordance with the 
will of the people. But after Germany’s 
military collapse the Soviet Union de- 
clared the treaty null and void, and the 
Baltic States were forced to fight the 
Red army for their independence. The 
bravely fought wars for independence 
were finally crowned with success, and 
in the course of the year 1920 peace 
treaties were signed between the Soviet 
Union and each of the Baltic States, in 
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which Russia renounced all rights over 
the Baltic Republics “forever.” 

Thus, the year 1920 marked the begin- 
ning of two decades of peaceful develop- 
ment for Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 
Civil liberties were constitutionally 
guaranteed. Local self-governing insti- 
tutions were elected by the citizens. 
Social legislation was enacted. Eco- 
nomic reforms were initiated. The edu- 
cational system was improved. Litera- 
ture, music and art flourished in an 
atmosphere which nourished creativity. 
The Baltic States were responsible and 
well-beloved members of the world 
community. 

But even in these golden years rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union caused prob- 
lems for the three Baltic countries, for 
it early became clear that the Soviet 
Union had not abandoned its aggressive 
aims regarding its smaller neighbors. 
Numerous frontier incidents were in- 
cited by the Soviets and several Com- 
munist coups were attempted. Then, in 
the middle 1930’s the Soviet Union be- 
gan pressing for a protectorate over the 
Baltic Republics, supposedly to protect 
them against German aggression. The 
first step in the annexation of the Baltic 
countries was taken in 1939 when the 
Soviet Union imposed mutual defense 
pacts upon them. In 1940 the Soviet 
Army marched in and Moscow an- 
nounced the incorporation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia into the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet pledge renouncing 
all right over the Baltic States forever 
had been kept but 20 years. The inde- 
pendence of the Baltic nations had 
lasted but two decades when, once again 
as in the past, the Russian conqueror 
swept over the land. 

We can only express horror at the 
ruthless suppression of liberties which 
accompanied the Soviet takeover. The 
reforms of the epoch between the wars, 
the advances in every field of endeavor 
came to naught as the citizens of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia were made 
prisoners of the Soviet dictatorship. 
Where once democracy had flourished, 
now a heartless totalitarian society re- 
pressed all creative endeavor, for criti- 
cism and the incentive to improve be- 
came crimes punishable by arrest and 
deportation. 

But let us hope that it wil] not always 
be so. In extending our sympathy to the 
thousands of Baltic citizens brutally 
forced from their homelands by the So- 
viets and to the thousands of others who 
live in terror of the same fate, let us 
assure them of our support for their 
cherished cause of liberation. May they 
once again live in freedom. 


Believe It or Not 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that the facts and figures given below 
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will surprise every American taxpayer, 
which includes every citizen of the 
United States. Here they are in a nut- 
shell, as just handed to me by one of the 
able clerks of the House Appropriations 
Committee, at my request. 

Since the 1st session of the 78th Con- 
gress which began in January 1943 up to 
and including the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress 19 years later, this House of 
Congress has during those 19 sessions re- 
duced the President’s budgets in round 
figures $57 billion. 

Had the other body accepted the 
House figures our Federal debt would 
now be less than $250 billion, and hence 
the bill now before the House to raise the 
Federal debt ceiling up to $308 billion 
would not be worrying the American tax- 
payers, most of whom are asking, “Where 
do we go from here?” 


Fathers and Sons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it is a rare 
gift to be able to experience true beauty 
in this world and to describe it so warmly 
that others can share in the sentiment. 
My good friend and colleague from West 
Virginia, Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
the father of two sons, is one of those 
gifted persons who has this ability, and 
he exhibited it to the highest degree 
recently when he wrote an article for 
Parents’ Magazine entitled “Fathers and 
Sons.” 

This article should be “must” reading 
for every parent, but it is particularly 
appropriate with Father’s Day so close 
at hand. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. As the father of 
three sons, I recommend it wholeheart- 
edly to everyone interested in the im- 
portant father-son relationship. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FATHERS AND SONS 
(By JENNINGS RANDOLPH) 

A boy, someone has said, is nature’s an- 
swer to that false belief that there is no such 
thing as perpetual motion. A boy can run 
like a deer, swim like a fish, climb like a 
squirrel, balk like a mule, bellow like a 
bull, eat like a pig or act like a monkey 
according to climatic conditions. He is a 
piece of skin stretched over an appetite. 
A noise covered by smudges. He eats only 
when awake. 

All our work is for him, a boy. He is a 
growing animal of superlative promise which 
must be fed, watered and kept warm, a joy 
forever, a periodic nuisance, the problem of 
our times, the hope of our Nation. Every 
boy born is evidence that God is not yet 
discouraged with man. 

This is the problem each of us faces as 
a father: to help our sons become men, 
without making them lose the spontaneity 
and independence of a boy. For each of us 
the problem is unique, and its solution the 
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most important and delicate task that ever 
ecnfronts us. For the task calls for the 
right balance of love and wisdom. 

In helping a boy become a man, the means 
we use become the very substance of the 
person himself. The boy, watching from 
his corner of the world, is the mirror of our 
methods. If we rely on authoritarianism 
and coercion, we create a hidebound and 
fearful person, The wisest European mind 
of the 16th century, Montaigne, expressed 
this when he said, “* * * that which can- 
not be compassed by reason, wisdom and 
discretion, can never be attained by force 
and constraint.” 

To these qualities I would add companion- 
ship, love and compassion. All three are 
vital. To take the first: What goes into the 
companionship between father and son? All 
manner of things—time spent together, 
working together when a father transmits 
the skills he has to his boy. Whether these 
skills include building shortwave radios, sail- 
ing a boat, working at a stamp collection, 
cultivating a garden, repairing the auto- 
matic machines around the house so they’re 
put back into working order, building a cab- 
in or a room onto the house, deciphering puz- 
zles or skiing—the time spent together is as 
valuable, perhaps, as the skill transmitted. 
For within the time is the father’s enthu- 
siasm, his regard and love for what he is 
doing. And it is this heritage he is pass- 
ing on to his son. Father and son may talk 
a lot, or not at all. A true companionship 
can be as full of silence as of words. And 
having fun together needs no self-conscious 
determination to “have fun” together. The 
father who plays with his young son be- 
cause he feels he should, who takes a walk 
with him reluctantly, with his mind on other 
matters, misses the meaning of true com- 
panionship, and both he and his son miss 
the rewards of true companionship. As a 
sapling grows from the root of a big tree, 
and up in the shelter of the big tree until 
the time when it can be successfully trans- 
planted on its own, so does a father who is 
a real companion to his son nourish that 
son’s being and share his own life with his 
offspring. 

But there are times in a boy’s life, despite 
companionship, when a father is forced to 
stand aside and watch him struggle alone— 
when all a father can give his son is love and 
compassion. These are, perhaps, a father’s 
most difficult times—but the most, neces- 
sary. Difficult because they test our own 
forebearance when we know—or think we 
know—life’s answers in our own terms, but 
must sit by while our sons find the answers 
in their own terms. For these times form 
the very substance of manhood itself. 

Each of us, then, must face these count- 
less times of decision when not action but 
forebearance to act—even in the face of pain 
to ourselves and our sons—is the greatest 
act of love and wisdom in our power. For 
it is only when a boy can look upon life 
with his own eyes—when he can form judg- 
ments and make responses in terms of his 
own hardwon and consciously arrived at 
values—that he becomes a man. Thus, the 
highest measure of our success as fathers is 
the extent to which our sons outgrow us. 
A stern truth to face, but a root to the 
essence of fatherhood. 

We need to be clear about what kind of 
fathers we are, what kind we would like to 
be, we need to try to understand how we 
communicate this image of “father” to our 
sons, so that they in their turn may become 
fathers. 

This understanding can no longer rest 
only on the assumptions of a previous age— 
for our functions as fathers are more sen- 
sitive to the vicissitudes of social change 
than the functions of mothers. No longer, 
for example, is a father the figure of 
arbitrary and unquestioned authority he 
was a hundred years ago. Too often, today, 
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a father is mirrored by the comic-strip 
father, the Dagwood Bumstead, the weak 
and ineffectual man continually duped by 


Thus, added to all the other obligations 
of a father is his duty to be a man—to dem- 
onstrate his worth as a man in all the 
varied ways that life charges him with re- 
sponsibility—in all the varied ways his son 
perceives him as a man capable of direct- 
ing his own life and that of his family, with 
balance and with dignity. 


The Baltic States Mass Deportation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 14, 1941, a little over two decades 
ago, the Soviet Communists initiated a 
series of mass deportations from the Bal- 
tic States the cruelty of which has few 
parallels in history. The exact figures 
are unknown, but around 15,000 Latvian 
men, women, and children were forced 
into exile on that first night of June 14. 
About 5 percent of the total population 
of Estonia was deported during a period 
of 14 months. And, in a later wave of 
deportations, approximately 10 percent 
of Lithuania’s population was driven to 
Siberia in a Soviet attempt to break 
down the resistance of Lithuanian farm- 
ers to the forcible collectivization of their 
land. 

But the treachery began earlier when, 
contrary to every assurance given the 
Baltic peoples in a vast array of treaties 
and international agreements with the 
Soviet Union, their territory was over- 
run by the Soviet army and they were 
incorporated into the Soviet Union as 
constituent republics. “Republics” is 
truly an ironic misnomer, for with in- 
corporation into the Soviet Union came 
the end of constitutional government 
and guaranteed liberties which are to us 
in the free world inherent characteristics 
of a republic. “Republic” is a strange 
epithet for a country whose citizens are 
arrested without cause and forcibly 
driven to Siberian prison camps in the 
middle of the night. 

When we compare the Baltic constitu- 
ent republics of today with the inde- 
pendent Baltic Republics of the decades 
between the two World Wars, we are 
stunned by the contrast. In those bright 
interwar years parliamentary govern- 
ment and legislative reforms were the 
order of the day. Industrial develop- 
ment and trade were encouraged. The 
Baltic nations saw a revival of culture 
as creativity was stimulated in an at- 
mosphere of freedom. But today under 
the totalitarian system imposed by the 
Soviets, creativity is frustrated and in- 
dividual liberties are nonexistent. 

Thus, we pause once again on this 
tragic anniversary to assure the peoples 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia of our 
support for their goal of liberation. Our 
Government has never recognized the 
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incorporation of the Baltic Republics 
into the Soviet Union, for that ruthless 
action was a betrayal of the basic ideals 
for which we stand. We urge the Baltic 
peoples to have courage, for with that 
courage will emerge the faith that one 
day their cause will be won. 


Tax Reduction Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, speak- 
ing to my friends at the Massachusetts 
Police Chiefs Association in West Boyl- 
ston, Mass., May 31 last, I was requested 
in advance to outline my views on some 
pending, important issues, 

Because of the many pressing issues 
before us, it is often quite difficult to 
select and summarize in brief remarks, 
an analysis of the questions under dis- 
cussion. But in view of present condi- 
tions, I felt it incumbent upon me to 
suggest the compelling need for tax 
reform. 

Immediate tax reduction across the 
board for business and the general tax- 
payers, I said, would unquestionably be 
an effective spur to business prosperity, 
high level employment and the general 
welfare of the American people. 

Secondly, I discussed foreign policy 
and defense and declared that firmness, 
calmness and overwhelming strength of 
the kind we have marshaled in our mili- 
tary and economic patterns, as well as 
the moral and spiritual vitality emanat- 
ing from the homes and communities of 
America, constitute not only our great 
national defense, but the best insurance 
we can have at this time against the 
ravages of nuclear war. 

Thirdly, I urged that there be no lack 
of confidence in our superb economy. It 
is the most productive, economic system 
in history, and it derives its strength 
from the fact that it is the freest econ- 
omy in the world. It is imperative that 
we keep it free, strong, and vigorous, and 
that we make sure that a suitable cli- 
mate is preserved here for incentive, for 
ambition, and for free enterprise. 

Long ago and on numerous occasions, 
I have urged general tax revision and 
faster depreciation writeoffs to promote 
prosperity and eliminate inequities and 
injustices, and I hope appropriate action 
will soon be taken because that would do 
much to stimulate initiative, and im- 
prove the distressing trouble spots which 
currently appear, and to maintain our 
much-vaunted standards of living. 
Speedy action is imperative to give tone 
and more confidence to our economy. 

Such measures, accompanied by econ- 
omy and efficiency in the Government, 
would also increase Treasury revenues 
and bring about a better balance be- 
tween expenditures and income. 

I am very proud of the police chiefs 
and the officers and staffs of my home- 
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town of Clinton, the great congressional 
district which I represent, and our Com- 
monwealth, and while they are beset by 
many extremely difficult problems these 
days, I know that they can be relied 
upon, in an efficient, effective way to do 
their full part in law enforcement and 
related fields, so necessary to social well- 
being and ordered liberty. 

I paid special tribute to my friend, 
Boston Police Commissioner Edmund 
McNamara, as one of Clinton’s great 
public servants, and hailed his family 
background, high character, ability, and 
training, personal integrity, courage, and 
efficiency as giving assurance of dedi- 
cated leadership and accomplishment. 
Clinton is proud of this young man and 
I am proud of him; we are all proud of 
him, and I wish him great success in his 
important work. 

There can be no question but that law 
enforcement, actual and preventive, is of 
vital importance and a critical need in 
maintaining public order and nurturing 
proper respect for the rights of others. 
Our able and distinguished police chiefs, 
their officers and staffs must be con- 
gratulated and complimented upon their 
sterling performance, their fidelity and 
devotion to duty and the fine work they 
are doing in their respective communi- 
ties and for the Nation. 

The invitation to attend the Massa- 
chusetts police chiefs gathering of such 
able and distinguished chiefs and their 
honored guests, coming as it did from 
my dear friend, Chief Michael J. Kelly, 
of Clinton, was more or less of a manda- 
tory character, as well as a great honor 
and pleasure, and I greatly enjoyed the 
delightful and rewarding occasion. 


Soviet Deportation of Baltic Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the unfortu- 
nate peoples of the three Baltic coun- 
tries—Estonians, Latvians, and Lithu- 
anians—have had their share of misery 
and misfortune, but fate was most cruel 
to them in 1940. In that year these 
three countries, once the home of rising 
young and progressive democracies, were 
attacked by the Soviet Union, overrun, 
and then annexed to the Soviet Union. 
Many hundreds of thousands of their 
inhabitants were uprooted from their 
homes and deported to other parts of the 
Soviet Union. Unfortunately many in- 
nocent and helpless victims of the Soviet 
Union’s unbridled aggression of 1940 are 
still suffering in some distant and deso- 
late corner of the Soviet empire. 

For the last 22 years the free world 
has heard practically nothing about 
these people except what has been 
learned from those few who have had 
the extraordinary good luck to escape. 
And the fate of millions of Estonians, 
Latvians, and Lithuanians in their home- 
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land is not much better. It is true that 
they were not deported, but they certain- 
ly suffered much privation and hardship 
during the war, and are still suffering 
under the unrelenting tyranny of Com- 
munist totalitarianism. We have also 
learned that in recent years the native 
population of the coastal areas of these 
countries were moved to the interior in 
order to make room for Asiatic people 
brought in to settle there. Outrageous 
and almost unbelievable as this may 
sound, yet the deliberate policy of the 
Soviet Union seems to be to colonize 
these frontiers exposed to the West with 
people from other parts of the Soviet 
Union. 

We in the West are fully cognizant of 
these heartrending facts. We are well 
aware of the sad fate that befell those 
deportees and of the unbelievable lot of 
those who are living in the three Baltic 
countries today. I wholeheartedly sym- 
pathize with their lot, and ardently hope 
that soon a way will be found to amelio- 
rate their lot and free them from Com- 
munist totalitarian tyranny. 


Soviet Deportation of Lithuanians in 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Lithua- 
nia is the largest of the three small Bal- 
tic countries in northeastern Europe, 
and the 3 million Lithuanians constitute 
the largest ethnic element among the 
three Baltic peoples. These dauntless 
and daring people have had a long and 
turbulent history, extending back to the 
Middle Ages. They had their glorious 
days in the distant past, but during most 
of modern times they have been subject- 
ed to alien rule, and therefore have suf- 
fered under oppressive foreign regimes. 
For more than a century they endured 
the autocratic rule of Russia’s czars, and 
during all that time they worked and 
struggled for their freedom. Toward the 
end of the First World War when the 
Russian czarist regime was no more, 
they felt free, and proclaimed their na- 
tional independence in 1918. 

Thenceforth for more than two dec- 
ades they worked hard in rebuilding 
their homes and in strengthening 
their newly established democratic insti- 
tutions. And in that relatively short 
time democracy had taken firm root in 
the country, and the people were enjoy- 
ing their freedom to the full. During 
all that time, however, Lithuanians were 
afraid of the rise of nazism in Germany 
as they were also rightly apprehensive of 
the Soviet regime’s intentions toward 
them. Unfortunately, their worst fears 
proved to be well founded, when by mid- 
1940 their freedom and independence 
were treacherously taken away by Sta- 
lin’s henchmen. 

Early in 1940 Red forces attacked and 
occupied Lithuania, thereby putting an 
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end to the freedom there. Then under 
the leadership of Soviet agents a Com- 
munist regime was instituted there, and 
then the country was annexed to the 
Soviet Union. Thus in a matter of a few 
months, and without having waged war, 
Soviet Union became master of Lithua- 
nia and its helpless inhabitants. Of 
course the Soviet Government saw to it 
that there was no opposition to its 
treacherous act. To that end, arrests 
and imprisonments of tens of thousands 
went on, and eventually these victims of 
Soviet tyranny were exiled to distant 
and desolate parts of the Soviet Union. 
Throughout the war these unhappy souls 
suffered in exile, and to this day many 
of them are still suffering in some un- 
known and forbidding areas in Asiatic 
Russia. On the observance of the anni- 
versary of this tragic act by Soviet au- 
thorities, we can only hope that these 
unfortunate and helpless Lithuanians 
will regain their freedom from Soviet 
prison camps. 


Mass Deportation of Lithuanians by 
the Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, Lithuania 
is the largest of the three Baltic States 
in northeastern Europe, and the Lithu- 
anians the most numerous of the ethnic 
groups there, about 3 million in all. 

They have played an important role 
in the history of the Baltic peoples. 
Highly intelligent, well-educated and 
devoutly religious, the Lithuanian peo- 
ple have every right to be proud of their 
attainments. 

For more than a full century their 
country was part of imperial Russia, and 
they were subjected to ezarist Russia's 
autocratic regime. At the end of World 
War I they regained their freedom and 
independence, and reconstituted the 
Lithuanian Republic. In this demo- 
cratic state they made remarkable prog- 
ress in the course of two decades. But 
the outbreak of the last war and its 
tragic sequel was disastrous to the Lithu- 
anian people. 

Early in that war the Red Army at- 
tacked Lithuania, and by mid-1940 
Lithuanian independence had vanished. 
Soon Lithuanians found themselves en- 
slaved by the Communist regime im- 
posed upon them by the Kremlin, and 
thenceforth authorities arrested and 
imprisoned all Lithuanians. Subse- 
quently many thousand innocent peo- 
ples were also arrested, and in a mass 
deportation, they were exiled to distant 
parts of Soviet Russia. Some of these 
deportees must have died far from their 
homes and friends, and today on the ob- 
servance of the anniversary of their de- 
portation, we mourn their death and 
condemn this inhuman act of Soviet 
authorities. 
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1962 Capitol Page School Commencement 
Address by Representative Harold R. 
Collier of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 11, my colleague, Hon. 
HaROLD R. COLLIER, of Illinois, delivered 
the commencement address at the grad- 
uation ceremonies of the Capitol Page 
School. Believing that his remarks will 
be of interest to our fellow Members of 
the House and Senate who were unable 
to attend the exercises, I am pleased to 
place his address in the Recorp. 

The address follows: 


1962 CAPITOL PAGE SCHOOL ADDRESS BY REP- 
RESENTATIVE HAROLD R. COLLIER, OF ILLINOIS 


Distinguished guests, students, and gradu- 
ates, it is a distinct privilege for me to par- 
ticipate in this commencement exerċise this 
evening. And it is apropos that I use the 
word “distinct” because few young men have 
the opportunity which you experienced in 
your education here in the Capitol Page 
School. 

You who are receiving your diplomas this 
evening are but 23 of 1,880,000 high school 
students across the country who are graduat- 
ing in this year of 1962. Yet no other in- 
stitution of secondary schooling is as widely 
known as yours and in no other school do 
the graduates receive along with their 
diplomas a Presidential certificate as will 
each of you. In years to come I am sure 
you will prize more and more this rare 
memento, not only of your school but your 
service to your Government. The 80 young 
men who serve each year in their capacities 
as pages in the House of Representatives, 
the U.S, Senate or the U.S. Supreme Court, 
are in daily association with the men who 
conduct the affairs of state and write the 
history of this great and proud Nation. 

And while, perhaps, many of you might 
be inclined to take the opportunity you are 
enjoying and have enjoyed, a bit for granted, 
I am sure you will find in the years ahead 
a rich reward for your experiences in the 
Nation's Capitol. 

True, it may be more rewarding to some 
of you than others, depending on your in- 
dividual application, personal effort, and in- 
sight. 

On this theme, I humbly express the hope 
that those of you who are graduating this 
evening use to every advantage the rich ex- 
perience of your service and education in 
your future endeavors. And to those of you 
who will enjoy the experience of graduation 
in the years to come, may this occasion be 
an inspiration to set even higher standards 
for yourselves and the Page School. 

Five years ago Soviet scientists set a little 
metal ball whizzing around the earth in 
space. This perhaps had as great an impact 
upon the reevaluation of our educational 
system as any other single incident in mod- 
ern history. 

Our national pride was suddenly wounded 
by the scientific achievement of our adver- 
sary. The greater achievement of having 
been first to split the atom was relegated to 
temporary oblivion. 

“Why were we not first in this scientific 
endeavor?” was the hue and cry of many 
educators and top people in Government. 

We began to search for the answer, and 
in doing so called for a new and greater 
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emphasis upon mathematics and the sci- 
ences. The following year, in 1958, the Con- 
gress passed the National Defense Education 
Act, designed to encourage participation pri- 
marily in these flelds, as well as the modern 
languages. 

Many who clamored for greater participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in the field 
of education may not have looked far enough 
for the answer to some of the ills and woes of 
our educational system. Others exaggerated 
the inadequacies which existed and which 
still exist today. 

Yet for all of our criticism, which in it- 
self is frequently healthy, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that American education in 
its finest sense provides a fredom of choice 
which is not enjoyed by students in coun- 
tries with totalitarian governments. While 
the Soviet Union may direct the curriculum 
and future of any student, in a nation of 
free people, such as ours, we cannot and 
must not dictate the course of study nor 
the ultimate profession of our scholars. On 
the other hand, we must provide the tools, 
incentives and opportunities for making the 
most of the great intellectual resources of 
our people. 

In the same breath, it must be remem- 
bered that the system of education which 
we enjoy in this great free Republic has 
provided the highest standards of educa- 
tion for the greatest mumber of people of 
any educational system in the history of the 
world. We accomplished this in the com- 
paratively brief span of less than two cen- 
turies, while nations with thousands of years 
of civilization behind them had a system 
which provided educational opportunities 
for only a few of their privileged citizens. 
Even now, educational opportunities in many 
nations are limited to small segments of the 
populace. 


Although there is a virtual renaissance in 
education taking place around the world, a 
world which is engaged in a great struggle 
between two divergent ideologies, this in- 
ternational rivalry is having an increasing 
effect upon all of our national life 
and more and more it dominates our per- 


Here at home, we are engaged in an edu- 
cational race with the Soviet Union as part 
of the broad intense international competi- 
tion. Not only have we taken the position 
that the challenge of our time is to train 
more engineers than our adversary, but to 
develop the best ballerinas and ballet danc- 
ers, gather the greatest attention at inter- 
national trade fairs, build the most school- 
houses, or even grow the tallest corn. While 
some people claim this sort of competition is 
foolish, we must it, on the other 
hand, as a way of life in the world in which 
we live today. 

But I hasten to say to you this evening 
that this approach to educational competi- 
tion must not dominate our system, for 
should not the real value of education be re- 
flected in the improvement of creative ac- 
tivity among more and more of our people; 
for with it will come an improvement in the 

standards of our entire population. 
Education holds the key to the individual 
and collective progress of our society. 

Improving our areas of learning must, of 
course, be coupled with strengthening the 
moral standards of all our citizenry. We 
must not look for the easy way out unless 
we choose to permit the moral fiber of de- 
mocracy to degenerate. 

The individual's responsibility to himself 
is as essential to the preservation of these 
United States as is his obligation to his fel- 
low man. This statement might well be 
challenged by many who look upon the en- 
tire system of education in the mass con- 
cept. But may I remind you that great ad- 
vances in many fields of research were 
achieved by dedicated individuals, each us- 
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ing the knowledge of another individual 
upon which to build a final goal. 

Hence, the encouragement of every young 
man and woman to pursue higher education 
on the basis of himself or herself 
with a more fruitful life in a field of his 
or her own choosing is the foundation of a 
free society. 

It seems to me that the prime product of 
education is self-responsibility; for being re- 
sponsible to oneself is the fundamental 
ingredient of a strong moral society. There 
are those who seek a utopian system through 
greater control of the lives of individuals. 
But history has repeatedly borne evidence 
of the fallacy of this philosophy. As a Na- 
tion we are becoming insecure with our 
obsession for a security which places em- 
phasis upon the material rather than the 
intellectual and spiritual values. Yet the 
real security and strength of this country 
depends upon individual initiative, ambition, 
and ingenuity. 

Our society, by its very nature, is complex. 
Its strength cannot be preserved if we at- 
tempt to simplify its problems by mass solu- 
tions. And this is where self-reliance 
through well-proportioned education enters 
the picture. For as we increase the scope 
of education, we also expand its influence. 

There is no question that we are expand- 
ing educational opportunities, and we are 
witnessing an acceleration of new and better 
institutions of learning in many areas. Edu- 
cation, of itself, cannot be isolated, for a 
broadening of self-reliance through prepared- 
ness funnels its way down to every level of 
society. 

And so the point of my remarks to you 
this evening is just this: 

Pursue your future education with a posi- 
tive goal and keep in mind always that the 
short cuts to success are rare. The detours 
are many and the pitfalls are not few. To 
you who are graduating this evening, and I 
presume most of you will continue your edu- 
cation at various institutions of higher 
learning, may I suggest that every hour of 
study should be regarded as an hour of 
training for your future responsibilities as 
better-informed and consequently better 
citizens. 

Higher education, while it is so frequently 

regarded as something that should be the 
— ot every citizen, should also be 
regarded as an opportunity which a student 
must earn by effort and desire. 

The problems of each generation become 
increasingly more difficult and complex. 
Therefore each generation must be better 
equipped and must draw more diligently 
upon its talents. That is the challenge of 
our day; and, in fact, the challenge we face 
if we are to preserve a Nation of free people; 
a Nation of rich opportunity; and a Nation 
which must continue to be governed by the 
consent of the governed. 

If you who are graduating this evening 
and the nearly 2 million others like you, 
accept this challenge with pride of personal 
responsibility, there need be no fear of the 
future. To do anything less would indeed 
pose a threat to the great heritage of a free 
Nation. 


The Russian Invasion of the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the 21st anniversary of the 
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Russian invasion of the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia. 

During 3 agonizing days of brutality 
and terror more than 100,000 proud, de- 
fiant, and freedom-loving people were 
deported to concentration camps in re- 
mote regions of Siberia. In these squalid 
and pestiferous camps, these people were 
left to die for their crime—the crime of 
wanting to be free, of opposing enslave- 
— by their sinister Communist neigh- 

rs. 

Today the fate of those who remain 
in this enslaved area is largely uncer- 
tain, but one fact has been clearly estab- 
lished. Under the yoke of Communist 
oppression, more than 600,000 people 
have been murdered or deported. Yet, 
the Communist rule and domination of 
these enslaved people has not suc- 
ceeded in crushing out their hope for 
freedom. It is our solemn duty as citi- 
zens of a free and democratic country to 
vigorously oppose this sort of tyranny 
wherever it has occurred, and wherever 
it will occur in the future. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, may we all reflect 
on this tragedy of history and rededi- 
cate ourselves to the cause of democracy 
and freedom. 


“Keep Fit“ Kit for Young America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, young 
America is of vital concern to us all, not 
only in the field of education and de- 
velopment, but in the area of general 
health as well. The person who will be- 
come the President of the United States 
at the turn of the century is today in the 
preschool to the 11-yead-old age brack- 
et. That person’s philosophy, personal 
creed, and physical appearance will re- 
fiect the America of tomorrow. 

That is why I am particularly inter- 
ested in Paige Palmer, who has been pro- 
posed as a member of the President’s 
Committee for Physical Fitness, and her 
scientifically developed keep fit“ kit for 
youngsters whose ages fall in the area I 
have mentioned previously—preschool to 
11 years of age. 

The “keep fit” kit appeals to young- 
sters primarily because it turns healthful 
exercise into play, and play into health- 
ful exercise. Through the use of the con- 
tents of the “keep fit” kit, young America 
can achieve stronger muscles, better pos- 
ture, balance, agility, rhythm, and grace. 
For example, the weighted bar included 
in the “keep fit” kit not only corrects 
round shoulders, but it strengthens an- 
kles and arches as well. The exercise 
stretch rope is ideal for straightening 
back-shoulder muscles which lead to 
better posture. 

In conclusion, I should like to point 
out that Miss Palmer, developer of the 
“keep fit” kit has been commended on 
the floor of Congress for her efforts to 
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help improve the Nation's physical 
standards and for her organization of 
the Youth Physical Fitness Council. 

All of us, as Miss Palmer, can help 
build a stronger America by assuring 
the youth of America that we have their 
interest at heart and we shall do our ut- 
most to supply them with the tools to 
sca them physically fit and mentally 
alert. 


Mass Deportation from the Baltic 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are reminded of the indignities which 
humans have suffered and continue to 
suffer in the hands of Communist dom- 
ination. 

On the night of June 14, 1941, began a 
series of mass deportations from the Bal- 
tic countries that shocked the world into 
disbelief. In a single night over 30,000 
Lithuanians were forcibly driven to the 
alien and barren lands of northeastern 
Russia and Siberia by the Soviet Com- 
munists. The story of terror is the same 
for the Latvians and Estonians. The 
mass deportations continued until the 
Baltic countries had been deprived of a 
not inconsequential fraction of their 
populations. The Soviets planned to re- 
place the exiled Baltic citizens with good 
Communists from Russia. 

This was not the first time that the 
Baltic peoples had felt the yoke of Rus- 
sian oppression, for in the 18th century 
the czarist armies had planted the flag of 
Russian imperialism on Baltic soil. It 
was not until the end of the First World 
War that the Russian flag could be 
stripped from its mast and replaced by 
the standards of sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. But Russian repression un- 
der the czar, though it existed, was light 
compared to the tactics of the Soviets. 
Individual liberties have been crushed, 
self-governing institutions have been de- 
molished, and the once flourishing cul- 
ture of the Baltic Republics had been 
choked by the Soviet tyranny. Every- 
thing has been remolded to fit the struc- 
ture of totalitarianism, everything, that 
is, but the courageous peoples of these 
three unfortunate nations. 

For the mass deportations of citizens, 
unspeakably tragic though they be, are 
a telling account of the failure of the 
Communists to remake the Baltic peo- 
ples in their own image. We commend 
the populations of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia for their resistance to the in- 
sidious techniques of the Soviets. Our 
hearts ache at the tragic choice they 
have been forced to make—exile from 
home and family to the slave camps of 
Siberia or life under totalitarianism. For 
it is not really a choice at all; in either 
case it has meant the suppression of 
that which is dearest to all men—in- 
dividual liberties. We cannot but ad- 
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mire the fortitude with which the Baltic 
peoples have borne their tragedy, and we 
cannot but express thanks that they 
have been able to keep always before 
them the hope that someday they will 
once again be sovereign and free. Thus, 
it is fitting that on this sad anniversary 
we commend the Lithuanians, Latvians, 
and Estonians for their unshakable faith 
and express our support for their libera- 
tion. 


Charter Day, Boy Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, 52 years 
ago tomorrow the Congress issued a 
charter to the Boy Scouts of America. 
In Scouting this is known as Charter 
Day. It falls on June 15. President 
Teddy Roosevelt was one of the men who 
gave early encouragement to the Scout- 
ing idea. Since his time every President 
we have had has played an active part 
in the Boy Scouts of America; and Pres- 
ident Kennedy himself was in Troop 2, 
Bronxville, N.Y., between 1929 and 1931. 
What other organization can name as 
honorary president the President of the 
United States and as honorary vice pres- 
idents former Presidents Eisenhower, 
Truman, and Hoover? 

The list of men who have played con- 
structive roles in Scouting and who today 
are honorary members of the Boy Scouts 
reads like a roster of the Congress and 
the Government. Take California for 
example. Former Vice President Nixon 
and Gov. Pat Brown are both honorary 
Scouts. Take New York. Former Gov- 
ernor Dewey and Governor Rockefeller 
are both members. Senator Javits is an 
honorary member. So is former Senator 
Lehman. In the Senate men like Sal- 
tonstall, of Massachusetts; Hicken- 
looper, of Iowa; Scott, of Pennsylvania: 
Bush, of Connecticut; the late Senator 
Bridges, of New Hampshire; Senator 
Byrd, of Virginia; Senator Kerr, of Okla- 
homa; former Senator Green, of Rhode 
Island; and in the House of Representa- 
tives Noah Mason, of Illinois; James 
Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania; Robert 
Stafford, of Vermont. 

Our former representative to the 
United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, is 
an honorary member of the Boy Scouts; 
as is the American whom we associate 
more than any other with that organi- 
zation, Dr. Ralph Bunche. I also have 
information that Dean Rusk, the Secre- 
tary of State, was a Boy Scout in the 
early 1920’s and was the Atlanta Coun- 
cil’s knot-tying champion. 

Many members of recent Cabinets 
have had close associations with the Boy 
Scouts. The present Secretary of Labor, 
Arthur Goldberg, and the former Secre- 
tary, James P. Mitchell, were Scouts. 

What does thismean? Partly it means 
that Scouting is an excellent launching 
pad for future careers in public service. 
Partly it means that Members of the 
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Congress, high officials in Federal agen- 
cies, State Governors, and local officials 
recognize that groups like the Boy Scouts 
should be encouraged in their programs 
which turn today’s boys into tomorrow’s 
citizens. 

As Scouts you learn what a feeling of 
pride there is in individual achievement. 
As you progress through the various 
Scout ranks and acquire skills of in- 
creasing difficulty and importance, you 
educate yourselves—you learn how to be 
resourceful and how to be self-reliant. 
You learn how to serve. You build con- 
fidence at having conquered several dif- 
ficult tasks, and find yourselves better 
equipped to deal with new and unfamil- 
iar situations. 

This confidence building, it seems to 
me, is much the same as the program of 
education, conditioning, and practice 
which our seven U.S. astronauts go 
through. As they become more familiar 
with the sensations of space travel, more 
familiar with the equipment they are to 
use, their confidence builds and they 
learn to handle new problems with cool- 
ness and intelligence. 

And Scouting is keeping up with the 
times. They tell me you Scouts are learn- 
ing first aid techniques which are far 
superior to the training your parents 
ever received. I have read newspaper 
storiés of Boy Scouts administering 
mouth-to-mouth artificial respiration 
successfully when other methods by 
other persons insufficiently trained were 
failing. 

And to prove how up-to-date Scouting 
has become, two explorer Scouts, one 
from Kansas and one from Denmark, 
spent part of last year as junior scientific 
aids to a research outpost, Camp Cen- 
tury, operated by the Army Corps of En- 
gineers in Greenland, within 800 miles of 
the North Pole. These boys found out 
how the Army does most of the routine 
Scouts tasks by the use of modern tech- 
nology. To find water—they bored into 
the ice with steam drills. To blaze trails 
across the ice—the Army used parallel 
wires buried in the snow that kept 
surface vehicles from losing themselves 
in the Arctic fog and snowstorms. To 
build fires—the Army substituted a port- 
able atomic reactor, which saved the 
necessity of transporting huge quantities 
of diesel fuel. One day, however, going 
back to their old Scout ways, these boys 
built themselves a shelter—an igloo cut 
out of ice slabs. They took in double 
sleeping bags and spent one night in the 
shelter, before going back into the Army 
barrack-type quarters. It turns out that 
it was 64° below outside that night, and 
a not-so-cozy 20° above inside. 

So it appears that these days you 
do not know where Scouts will turn up 
next. 

Fifty-six thousand of you and your 
fellow Scouts managed to turn up in 
Colorado in 1960 for the National Jam- 
boree. Those who saw it said that the 
most impressive part of that meeting 
was an interfaith religious service at- 
tended by 45,000 boys of the Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, Moslem, and Buddhist 
faiths—a demonstiation of the brother- 
hood of men which you Scouts have al- 
ways symbolized and which we adults 
sometimes find so hard to learn. 
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One of the troubles with the Boy 
Scouts is that their accomplishments 
over the years make such a long list 
that I could not possibly cover all the 
ground. 

I would mention, however, the 1954 
conservation good turn, a series of 
activities to improve our natural re- 
sources carried out at the invitation of 
President Eisenhower. Boy Scout par- 
ticipation included: Tree planting and 
grass planting, improvement of wood 
lots, work on eroding gullies, fish and 
bird conservation projects, fighting for- 
est fires, distribution of forest fire pre- 
vention posters, and cleaning up road- 
sides, parks, and recreation areas. 

This work, if it were expressed in 
money terms, would run into the millions 
of dollars. 

The year 1958 was your year for the 
national safety good turn. This nation- 
wide good turn involved the following 
Scout activities: Distribution of traffic 
safety literature; antijaywalking cam- 
paigns; projects in recreational safety 
having to do with firearms, boating, and 
swimming; and many related projects, 
using up almost 5 million boy-hours of 
work. 

Without even voting the Boy Scouts of 
America played an important part in 
the 1960 national and State elections by 
distributing over 40 million colorful post- 
ers urging us adults to get out the vote. 
The Boy Scouts have gotten out the vote 
in prior years, but they can take special 
pride, along with all Americans, in this 
last election year which saw more citi- 
zens than ever before going to the polls 
and voting. 

Finally, and with special emphasis, let 
me say that it is the Boys Scouts as in- 
dividual people, and the good turns they 
do as individuals, which mean so much 
to this country. You boys teach us 
what service means. You demonstrate 
that there are many good turns that we 
as individuals can perform in trans- 
forming our homes, neighborhoods, and 
communities into better, more demo- 
cratic, and pleasanter places to live. 

The Boy Scouts may be 52 years old 
this year. But if the past is any guide, 
they have left in them many future 
years of youth, enthusiasm, energy, and 
usefulness. 


Soviet Deportation of Baltic Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the peoples 
of the Baltic countries enjoyed freedom 
and independence for only a short time 
in their modern history; that was dur- 
ing the interwar years of 1919-40. The 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, 
after enduring oppressive rule of for- 
eign regimes for centuries, regained their 
independence at the end of the First 
World War, instituted their democratic 
governments in their countries, and were 
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content with their lot. Their giant 
neighbor in the east, Communist colos- 
sus of Russia, however, was jealous and 
envious of the prosperity and democracy 
in these countries, and the Soviet rulers 
were intent to put an end to these sov- 
ereign states in the Baltics. Their evil 
designs were carried out in mid-1940. 
The Red army overran those countries, 
occupied them, their inhabitants were 
enslaved under the newly instituted 
Communist regimes there, and the 
countries were annexed to the Soviet 
Union. Meanwhile, arrests and im- 
prisonments of Baltic nations took place 
on an unprecedented scale, in tens of 
thousands, perhaps in hundreds of 
thousands. All those thus arrested and 
imprisoned were shipped, in a huge mass 
deportation, to distant parts of the 
Soviet Union. 

Today, more than two decades later, 
we do not know much about the sad fate 
of these Baltic peoples in exile. In ob- 
serving the anniversary of those tragic 
mass deportations, we pray for the lib- 
eration of those who still survive in 
Soviet prison camps. 


Baltic Peoples and Their Deportation in 
1940-41 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
the peoples of the three Baltic coun- 
tries enjoyed a short period of independ- 
ence and freedom during the two de- 
cades of interwar years. All three— 
Latvians, Lithuanians, and Estonians— 
had regained their freedom at the end 
of the First World War, and they all were 
content with their status as small, but 
advanced and progressive democracies. 
Later in the 1930's, however, their power- 
ful neighbors in the east and in the 
south were bitterly antagonistic to de- 
mocracies; both Stalin’s Communist 
Russia and Hitler’s Nazi Germany be- 
came deadly enemies. Russia, in par- 
ticular, was unwiliing to tolerate free- 
dom and prosperity in these small coun- 
tries; Stalin had decided to put an end 
to the independence of these countries 
at the first opportunity. 

Soon after the outbreak of the last 
war he had that opportunity. Early in 
1940 the Red army overran all three of 
these countries, occupied them, and then 
these were incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. Subsequently Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians and Estonians by the tens of thou- 
sands were arrested, put into freight cars 
and deported to most distant parts of 
the Soviet Union. This inhuman and 
treacherous act of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was a deliberate mass deportation 
of all national leaders in these countries 
who were considered opponents of com- 
munism, or were suspected of opposing 
the Soviet Government. Today is the 
22d anniversary of that tragedy, and 
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many of the victims of that deportation 
are still suffering in some distant and 
desolate part of the Soviet empire. On 
this day we pay tribute to the courage of 
those who still suffer for their democratic 
belief, and pray for the memory of those 
who died for their faith. 


“Whatsoever Things * * *” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is Flag Day, commemorating the 
adoption by the Continental Congress 
on June 14, 1777, of the original Stars 
and Stripes. During the 185 years that 
have followed, the flag has been sym- 
bolic of the noblest and bravest deeds of 
men and of a priceless heritage that is 
our American way of life. 

This is no attempt at soapbox oratory. 
Patriotism born of deep gratitude for 
the privilege of living in a free society 
has been a part of my life since I became 
conscious as a youth that I was an in- 
dividual. I became aware of the privi- 
lege of living as a free man through my 
Dad, who taught me and my brothers 
and sisters to respect the flag—the sym- 
bol of our freedom. 

I became uniquely aware of what my 
country and freedom meant as during 
World War III helped dress the wounds 
of those injured in battle aboard the 
ship on which I served as a chaplain; or 
wrote letters of condolence to families 
and friends of those who were killed in 
battle; or gave the benediction as the 
bodies of those who gave their last full 
measure of devotion slipped beneath the 
flag under which they served, and were 
claimed by the sea. 

I became more aware of the meaning 
of freedom when, on the day the Jap- 
anese surrendered, our ship pulled up 
alongside a dock at Pearl Harbor and I 
gave a prayer of thanksgiving for peace 
to those who were wearied by battle but 
were encouraged by the prospect of soon 
returning to their homes and loved ones. 
Following the prayer, a Navy band as- 
sembled on the dock to play the Star 
Spangled Banner as we stood at atten- 
tion and saluted, facing a battle-scarred 
flag waving majestically in the breeze. 
It was more than mere bunting of red, 
white, and blue. It represented sacri- 
fice, heartache, sorrow, struggle, pain, 
fears—the price we had paid that we 
might remain a free people. 

I became still more aware of the privi- 
lege of being a citizen of the United 
States—the Nation the flag represents— 
as I took the oath of office as a Member 
of Congress. My period of service since 
that time surely has made me even fur- 
ther aware of my privilege. So, too, did 
the flight into space and back on May 
5, 1961, by our first astronaut hero, 
Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr. And how 
humble I felt to see how humble he felt 
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when he had completed his pioneering 
mission—an achivement which at its 
time in our brief space history paralleled 
in importance the more heralded feats 
that were to follow of our orbital- 
flight heroes, Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, 
Jr., and Lt. Comdr. Scott Carpenter. 
And I do not overlook the contribution 
to the Glenn and Carpenter accomplish- 
ments made by Capt. Virgil I. Grissom. 

Colonel Glenn has given us much upon 
which to reflect in the numerous public 
appearances he has made since his flight. 
None has had more meaning for me than 
these few words which, as far as I am 
concerned, highlighted his address be- 
fore a joint session of Congress: 

I still get that hard-to-define feeling deep 
down inside when the flag goes by * * *. 


With that declaration, Colonel Glenn 
brought patriotism back into fashion for 
many whose preoccupation with mate- 
rial things around them had forced 
much of their patriotism into mothballs. 

Patriotism does not have to follow a 
pattern, except that it always includes a 
geninue love for our country and a re- 
spect for and adherence to the principles 
on which it was founded. It can stem 
from many sources. It is seen in the de- 
cision a few years ago—in 1959—of the 
Cincinnati Reds baseball to readopt its 
prior name of Reds. Some years 
earlier—in 1953—tthe club, under pres- 
sure, changed its name to Redlegs to 
avoid association with a word that had 
in the arena of international politics be- 
come unpopular. Redlegs, it was said, 
was a suitable name since the club’s first 
name back in the 1860’s was Red Stock- 
ings. But sportswriters were not en- 
thused and did not adopt it universally. 
And many persons resented defaulting 
the word Reds to the Communist variety 
of Reds. The color red has for Ameri- 
cans so significant a meaning as to make 
unthinkable the yielding of it to com- 
munism. The red in our flag is for 
hardiness and valor and courage; the 
white for purity and innocence; and the 
blue for vigilance and perseverance and 
justice and truth and trustworthiness. 

One does not have to be nationally 
prominent to be a patriot. Patriotism is 
seen in the pilgrimage one citizen took 
some 10 years ago to such shrines of na- 
tional patriotism as Lexington and Con- 
cord. He was deeply disturbed over the 
trend throughout the country toward so- 
cialism, He was worried at how fast 
was spreading the fallacious doctrine of 
something for nothing—greater depend- 
ence on the Federal Government for 
more and more assistance in more and 
more areas of life at a frightening sacri- 
fice of individual initiative and self-re- 
liance, 

So he took his two sons—both young 
men in their late twenties and married— 
to Lexington and Concord, there to drink 
deeply of the spirit of those early Amer- 
icans who on the battlegrounds there had 
fought to help bring this Nation into 
being. He related how he stood there 
and openly wept, unashamed, before his 
sons—and it was not merely emotional- 
ism but a tremendous feeling of pride in 
America and praise to God for the un- 
speakable gift of being able to live, wor- 
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ship, and work in accordance with his 
own choice, and to know that his chil- 
dren and their children would enjoy the 
same life of liberty. 

And patriotism does not belong exclu- 
sively to those of us who were fortunate 
enough to have been born in the United 
States. It is expressed as well, some- 
times better, in letters which come across 
my desk, written by newly naturalized 
citizens whose hearts overflow with grati- 
tude for the newfound joys of freedom 
in the United States. 

One Congressman, who is doing much 
to restore patriotism to its rightful, and 
I believe necessary, place in the thoughts 
and hearts of Americans, finds some of 
the memorials here in Washington most 
inspiring in this respect. He once said 
that periodically he goes to the Lincoln 
Memorial. He looks up at the massive 
sculptured figure of that great American 
and reflects on the qualities of spirit 
and mind and character that could ele- 
vate him from a log cabin to the White 
House. He then turns to the south 
wall and reads thoughtfully the Gettys- 
burg Address he knows so well by heart; 
then to the north wall to read Lincoln’s 
Second Inaugural Address, an inaugural 
address unsurpassed if ever equaled. 
This colleague of ours says his purpose 
in going regularly to the Lincoln Me- 
morial is to get his patriotism battery 
recharged, and it never fails. If such 
a patriot as I know this Congressman 
to be does this, what should those per- 
sons do who have tucked their patriot- 
ism away in a remote pigeonhole some- 
where? 

This is Flag Day. Old Glory should 
today be flying over every home in the 
land. If it is not flying over your home, 
as an expression of your patriotism, 
what say we spend more time in the 
year ahead thinking on these things? 
I see the flag of the United States, which 
is to say, the United States itself, as 
representing those qualities which St. 
Paul admonishes the Philippians—and 
all mankind—to think on: 

Pinally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things. 


India’s Prize-Bond Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the gambling operation of the Govern- 
ment of India. India does not conduct 
a national lottery but rather operates a 
prize-bond scheme. 

India’s prize-bond program, patterned 
after the British premium-bond lottery, 
revolves around the issuance of Govern- 
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ment bonds which, instead of bearing 
interest, offer the opportunity to win 
prizes. 

In 1961, gross receipts from the sale 
of prize bonds came to $35 million. The 
benefit of the prize-bond idea was that 
Government bonds were made more ap- 
pealing through the presentation of an 
opportunity to win large prizes. India 
realizes that a recognition of the gam- 
bling urge can be a great help in han- 
dling the nation’s finances. 

Mr. Speaker, we too, in the United 
States, can help our taxpayers from the 
heavy tax load. A national lottery in 
America can easily provide $10 billion 
a year in additional revenue which can 
be used to lower taxes and reduce our 
national debt. 


Baltic Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with the people of this country 
in paying tribute to the courageous citi- 
zens of the three Baltic Republics of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania for their 
refusal to accept Communist domination 
and their continuing efforts to further 
the cause of liberty. 

Twenty-one years ago today 15,000 
Latvian men, women, and children were 
rounded up by the Soviet secret police 
and transported in cattle cars to slave 
labor camps in Siberia. The same tragic 
fate befell the peoples of Estonia and 
Lithuania, making a total of over 120 000 
persons who lost their liberty to think 
and act in a free society. They were 
subjected to this inhuman treatment 
merely because of their opposition to 
communism. The day was equally dark 
for those who were left behind, for with 
the first influx of Soviet troops in 1940 
their fate was to live under the heavy 
yoke of communism. 

Today these three Baltic Republics are 
still under Communist domination. 
Civil liberties have been abolished, re- 
ligious activities repressed, and the stan- 
dard of living continues to spiral down- 
ward. Although the Soviet occupation 
of the Baltic countries and their “incor- 
poration” into the U.S.S.R. ended the 
independence which these three coun- 
tries had enjoyed since the end of the 
First World War, the vision of reachiev- 
ing autonomy and of regaining indi- 
vidual liberty has not vanished from the 
dreams of these valiant people. 

The United States has never recog- 
nized the Soviet incorporation of any of 
the three Baltic countries, and on the 
anniversary of these inhuman crimes 
against the Baltic peoples we hope and 
pray that the time will come when the 
burden of communism will be thrown off 
and these brave people will become 
members of the free world once again. 
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Pinpointing Responsibility for 
Procurement Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 14, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past several days, I have re- 
ferred to the scandalous waste in the 
procurement branches of our armed serv- 
ices. As a typical example, I have de- 
tailed the procurement of a UHF radio 
which will cost the taxpayers $1.3 million 
more than necessary if the Navy has its 
way and sees to it that a favored con- 
tractor gets an award of contract. 

I have also discussed other cases which 
parallel the example case and just yes- 
terday I singled out another procure- 
ment in another branch of the service 
that is current. 

In the near future, I shall pinpoint the 
single person in the Navy Department 
who has been responsible in the case of 
the procurement of the AN/PRC 41 radio 
set by Navy, the case in which the tax- 
payer is going to pay out $1.3 million 
more than necessary. I shall detail his 
errors, both of omission and commission, 
I shall point out examples of gross in- 
competency if not actual examples of a 
part in a conspiracy to defraud the Gov- 
ernment. When I am finished, I think 
you will agree with me that here is a 
man who at the very least should be 
severely reprimanded before being dis- 
charged. 


During my presentation on the AN/ 
PRC 41 case, several of my colleagues 
have asked me how I became interested 
in military procurement. Others have 
asked how I presented my case against 
the AN/PRC 41 procurement. There is 
a perfect way to answer these and other 
questions. It is by repeating to you the 
contents of my letter of May 21, 1962, to 
the Secretary of the Navy, setting out to 
him my findings concerning the AN/PRC 
41 and other procurements. 

Here is the letter as I delivered it to 
the Secretary of the Navy: 

May 21, 1962. 
Hon. FRED KORTH, 
Secretary of the Navy, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR, SECRETARY: As a Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives now in my 20th 
year, and as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I have been concerned about the 
enormous budget requests submitted by the 
various branches of the military departments 
that purport to cover equipment required for 
our national defense. As a taxpayer as well 
as a Congressman, I fully realize that we 
must all carry our share of the burden, 
regardless of how heavy, to fulfill the require- 
ments of the Constitution to provide ade- 
quately for the common defense. I am also 
in agreement with my colleagues in Congress 
who feel that it is better to be safe than 
sorry. 

There is no denying the fact that Govern- 
ment business today is big business. Entire 
areas of the country are affected by the 
award of a single contract for a weapons sys- 
tem. Similarly, still other areas are de- 
pressed when this work does not come to 
them. Since Government business is big 
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business, it is inevitable, as it is in any big 
business operation, that a certain amount of 
waste is to be expected. The bigger the 
business, the bigger the waste, but it is hard 
for me to realize any private company would 
tolerate procurement practices such as those 
revealed in my past 15 months’ review of 
military contracts and awards. 

For many years I was simply an interested 
spectator, observing reports from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and reviewing records 
of congressional hearings involving military 
procurement and waste. I tried to under- 
stand and comprehend what was going on 
and tried to make a sincere effort to have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the subjects, 
but this was difficult, if not impossible. 

On every hand I would hear other Members 
complain about abuses of “authority to nego- 
tlate“ military contracts without really 
understanding the whole complicated pro- 
cedure, About 15 months ago, I decided to 
devote much of my time to a personal educa- 
tion in military procurement practices and 
to try to undertake a personal study of how 
the Armed Forces buy materials for use in 
connection with our national defense. With 
the help of the Comptroller General I began 
to ask questions and started receiving an- 
swers. I began to see just how contracts are 
awarded, and I also began to have some con- 
crete realization as to how much of the tax- 
payer’s money is being wasted. 

During the ensuing 15 months, my inquiry 
has been penetrating and exhaustive. I have 
gone into many specific transactions in de- 
tail. The results, documented by General 
Accounting Office reports, complemented by 
information obtained from informal inquiry 
into the electronic industry, have been, to 
say the least, profoundly shocking to me, not 
only as a Congressman but as an American 
citizen. 

During this study, I uncovered information 
that led me to believe the technical know- 
how of many valuable American industries 
was being bypassed. To confirm this I 
contacted officials of many electronic firms. 
I have been given enough information to 
conclude that fully qualified, talented, finan- 
cially competent manufacturing facilities are 
daily being denied the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in certain procurement transactions 
covering electronic equipment. The effects 
of this “closed door“ policy are obvious—a 
virtual elimination of competition, the in- 
evitable inflation of the uncontested selling 
price, and a loss of vital technical progress 
which results as a national consequence of 
open competition. Much of my information 
points to the Navy Department Bureau of 
Ships as one of the prime offending agencies. 

A review of reports from the General Ac- 
counting Office reveals a letter dated April 
14, 1959, from the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships to the Comptroller General, file L-4 
(110Ser 110-1045) which declared a policy 
to provide that “even though the determina- 
tions and findings specifically state only cer- 
tain companies are believed to be able to 
meet requirements, other companies shall 
not be precluded from bidding.” 

That policy, Mr. Secretary, stated in a 
letter of April 14, 1959, has been subverted 
constantly since the very day of its existence 
and is still being subverted today by civilian 
employees in the Bureau of Ships. 

To prove this to my own satisfaction and 
to gain documentation for my study, I sent 
my administrative assistant, Mr. Philip Cole, 
to the Navy Department, Bureau of Ships, on 
February 5, 1962, with instructions to ask 
for an opportunity to participate in the then 
current procurement for the AN/WRC-32 
(unclassified) and the AN/WLR-1 electronic 
countermeasures (classified confidential). 
He went through normal procedures, stated 
that he was a “representative” but declined 
to specify which firms he “represented” until 
(he was told by me to say) he could revive 
specifications to determine just which firms 
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he wanted to participate in the procurement 
transaction then underway. This was an ob- 
vious and clear-cut test of the Chief of 
Bureau of Ships directive of April 14, 1959. 

To put it mildly, Mr. Secretary, he was 
denied any information whatsoever, and was 
told by Navy Contract Negotiator Dean 
Young, if he wanted to do any business in 
that area, he would have to “level” with the 
Navy. 

Now, I would like to ask a question at this 
point, Mr. Secretary. How is it possible for 
the Chief of the Bureau of Ships to declare 
a policy in a written statement to Congress, 
as in Admiral Mumma’s letter of April 14, 
1959, only to have this very policy bluntly 
ignored and subverted by grade 9 civil serv- 
ants such as Mr. Young? Another question, 
and an important one regarding the safety 
of this Nation: What effect do civil servants 
of this type have on our national economy, 
not to mention our national security? To 
answer my own question, I would like to 
quote some examples that have arisen out 
of my 15-month study of Armed Forces pro- 
curement. These examples are but a small 
portion of similar examples which I intend 
to take up with the Congress, the Navy De- 
partment, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Department of Justice at a future time. 

Example No. 1. In the immediate future, 
I shall document, with the assistance of the 
General Accounting Office, the case of the 
AN/WLR-1 electronic countermeasures re- 
ceiver. Sole-source negotiations with Collins 
Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, under terms 
of contract Nobrs-75710, covered a huge 
program of production which undoubtedly 
was “justified” by some Navy official, and 
which cost the American taxpayer in excess 
of $60,000 as an average per system price. 
When competition was introduced into sub- 
sequent procurement, the cost fell to ap- 
proximately $15,000 per unit, with Sylvania 
winning the contract. Later the unit price 
dropped even lower with additional awards 
to General Instruments. Without a doubt, 
your Department could inundate the Con- 
gress with material designed to establish 
that the $60,000 price was both “Justified” 
and “legal.” This, however, is beside the 
point I wish to make, and the AN/WLR-1 
is not an isolated illustration of my ulti- 
mate conclusion. 

Example No, 2. The General Accounting 
Office has already investigated the procure- 
ment methods followed in the case of the 
AN/SPS-10 radar. It has been established 
through documentary evidence that the 
Navy-negotiated, $40,000 per system, prices 
with Dumont and Sylvania, subsequently 
fell to less than $12,000 when open compe- 
tition was introduced. Daystrom, Inc., won 
the contract when the procurement was 
placed out in the open for unrestricted bid- 
ding. This again proves the efficacy of open 
competitive practice. 

Example No. 3. This case, is, I believe, 
among the more fantastic reports received 
from the General Accounting Office. It 
covers procurement of the TR-152( )/SQS— 
23 transducer which was completely docu- 
mented by the Comptroller General. It is 
not my plan to go into detail on this matter 
since you have probably already heard of it 
through my speech on it in Congress. If 
you have not, I refer you to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 19, 1961, ist 
session of the 87th Congress, which contains 
a rather detailed summary. The results of 
Navy action in this instance are obvious, 
Mr. Secretary. Bureau of Ships civilian em- 
ployees obtained two bids—one from a fay- 
ored firm and the other an entirely un- 
wanted proposal from an outside manufac- 
turer. Since the unwanted firm's bid was 
low, a second bidding was arranged by the 
Navy Bureau of Ships employees. It is clear 
to me that someone in the Navy Department 
then took it upon himself to reveal the com- 
petitive price to the favored firm, and on the 
second bidding, the unwanted firm re- 
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stated its original quotation only to be 
underbid by $20,000, which is a very small 
margin on a $4.5 million procurement. 
When this procurement was forced into open 
competition by a totally unwanted bidder, 
the per unit on this equipment fell 
from $100,000 to $70,000, and subsequently 
even lower, thereby saving the taxpayer 
almost $1 million on a single contract. 
Again, the efficaciousness of open competi- 
tion is demonstrated, but in this instance, 
the company responsible for saving the tax- 
payers $1 million was completely shut out in 
the cold for their patriotic interest. 

Mr. Secretary, there are literally dozens of 
other cases that I could mention. Some of 
them are not Navy procurement actions, 
although all Navy transactions under study 
follow this same pattern. 

It appears to me, as a result of a long 
and arduous study, that some Navy civilian 
employees and some of the uniformed per- 
sonnel use their Federal status as a staging 
area for subsequent lucrative employment 
outside the Government, if not for immedi- 
ate gain while still in the Federal service. 
When the taxpayer has to foot the bill for 
these efforts for personal advancement of 
one sort or another, the continued admin- 
istrative errors” and “oversights” become 
noxious and open to critical inquiry if not 
criminal prosecution. To use Federal em- 
ployment as a tool to create either an at- 
mosphere which provides for subsequent 
commercial opportunity or a climate of im- 
mediate financial gain, appears to me to 
be nothing short of a criminal conspiracy. 
When the Government is thus defrauded, 
the guilty should be punished. 

Since the transactions I have mentioned 
previously have all been accomplished and 
completed, it might be concluded that they 
were, indeed, irregular or improper. It might 
also be contended that the lessons involved 
in these procurement actions have all been 
well taken. It might further be stated that 
they will not reoccur in any form, and that 
in the future, the American taxpayer will 
derive more value for this tax dollar spent 
for defense, and the American industry will 
no longer either be shut out or have to use 
devious methods to gain ingress into prof- 
itable Navy Department production con- 
tracts. 


That would indeed be a laudable accom- 
plishment, but unfortunately for everyone 
but the favored manufacturers and some 
Navy employees, such an accomplishment 
cannot be documented. In fact, and in 
truth, the same pattern of suspected du- 
plicity and possible deceit is being followed 
in a current procurement transaction for 
equipment identified as the “AN/PRC-41 
radio set.” 

This history of this procurement is such 
that it is almost certain there is a criminal 
conspiracy to defraud the Government here. 
The actual sum of money has not yet been 
calculated and cannot be until after all the 
facts are reported by the General Accounting 
Office. 

To begin at the beginning, there was a 
development contract issued for almost $1 
million to Collins Radio, sole source, without 
competition, for a radio that is curiously 
alined with a similar development of the 
AN/ARC-51 which was paid for both by the 
Navy and the U.S. Army Signal Supply 
Agency. In the brief time allowed for prepa- 
ration of this presentation, it has not been 
possible to develop full details on the 
AN/ARC-51 development and production; 
however, this will be accomplished soon. 
Suffice it to say that some serious questions 
have been posed by even the most superficial 
of preliminary studies. 

The current procurement for the AN/PRC— 
41 is now identified as a sole-source negotia- 
tion under Bureau of Ships request No. 
6270-26112(S) and is scheduled now for an 
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award to Collins Radio Co. without any com- 
petition of any kind. The General Account- 
ing Office has supplied to me, at my request, 
a complete report on the previous history of 
‘the development contract awarded to Collins, 
‘again, I would like to emphasize, without 
competition. This material reveals an 
almost unbelievable circumstance. After 
spending almost a million dollars for devel- 
opment of this radio, there are no manu- 
facturing drawings available to the Navy 
Department to provide details necessary to 
obtain open competition for follow-on 
production. 

The reason there are no manufacturing 
drawings available to Navy (which do exist 
and are currently in possession of Collins 
Radio) is even more astounding to me. This 
is a direct result of an order issued by an 
individual identified as H. Mullally, BuShips 
telephone No, 62431, originally justified by 
S. D. Keim, Extension 64065, and E. C. Aiken, 
Bureau of Ships Code 675. This order is in 
the form of a letter, serial 1705.4-73, dated 
11 January 1962. It instructed Collins Radio 
that “the Bureau has reviewed its require- 
ments and it is now requested that the 
drawings not be delivered.” 

As you know much better than I, it now 
follows naturally that in production procure- 
ment action, your Department or some em- 
ployee thereof can state with absolute au- 
thority that there are no drawings available 
to provide the rest of the electronic indus- 
try with details covering the manufacture of 
AN/PRC-41. This fact alone would justify 
an award to Collins, but for the fact that 
my study has uncovered other facts which 
point a finger of criminal suspicion at some- 
one in an ever-decreasing circle in the Navy 
Department. 

Additionally, it has been learned in my 
study of documentation that the current 
procurement request (26112) is supported by 
an interdepartmental procurement request 
initiated by the Marine Corps. Identified as 
MIPR, this document stipulates several tech- 
nical changes for incorporation into the pro- 
duction equipment. On the procurement 
request (26112), however, these changes do 
not appear. I repeat, they do not appear. 

Based on circumstances and study of past 
procurement actions, this automatically sets 
the stage, after an award is made to Collins 
Radio for production on a sole-source basis, 
to allow and to “justify” subsequent “engi- 
neering changes” which will increase the cost 
of this unit to the Government even further 
and provide another opportunity for finan- 
cial legerdemain similar to that of past 
cases. 

Mr. Secretary, since starting my study of 
this particular procurement request, I have 
become increasingly appalled at the furtive- 
ness under which it is being conducted. I 
determined that it might be very possible 
for a completely independent manufacturer 
to complete a study of this equipment and 
arrive at a price figure that would be com- 
petitive to the price per unit of the Collins 
offer. 

A copy of the procurement request (26112), 
interim and final technical reports, techni- 
cal manuals, specifications, and microfilms 
of manufacturing drawings of other allied 
equipment was submitted by me to Arvin 
Industries, Columbus, Ind., and they were 
asked to prepare a quotation. Arvin in- 
formed me they had already submitted a 
request to the Navy Department for an 
opportunity to participate in this procure- 
ment action and said the firm was denied 
the procurement papers by the Contracting 
Office of the Bureau of Ships, again in clear 
violation of stated Navy policy. 

Regardless of the Navy Department’s seem- 
ing determination to award a substantial 
contract to Collins Radio without even con- 
sidering other highly qualified sources, I in- 
sisted that Arvin go to the expense of prepar- 
ing an honest cost analysis and quotation. 
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I then requested the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships to withhold any award to Collins 
Radio until the close of business Monday, 
May 21, 1962. I also requested the Comp- 
troller General to observe the current quota- 
tion submitted by Collins Radio to the Bu- 
reau of Ships in response to request No. 
26112. My purpose in so doing was to make 
sure a disinterested third party had full 
knowledge of the Collins bid and also to 
deter any overenthusiastic Navy employee 
from either modifying, altering, or even sub- 
stituting another proposal for the now cur- 
rent quotation for this equipment. 

Attached hereto is the proposal prepared 
by Arvin Industries for the production of the 
AN/PRC-41 () radio set. This firm, one of 
the most reputable in the industry, warrants 
to me that they cannot only deliver the end 
product, but can actually improve the cur- 
rent delivery requirements set forth in pro- 
curement request No. 26112, which is of criti- 
cal concern to the Government in view of the 
statement to my office by Rear Adm. R. E. 
Jones, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, regard- 
ing the urgency of the delivery requirements. 

Mr. Secretary, in view of the foregoing, I 
believe I have a right to expect that the 
award for production of the AN/PRC-41 
production contract be made to Arvin In- 
dustries, Inc., Columbia, Ind., providing 
the price quoted by Arvin is in any degree 
less than that submitted by Collins Radio 
for this same production. 

In view of the documented record of per- 
formance of Navy personnel in handling 
“negotiated” procurement of the TR-152 
( )/SQS-23, I would strongly urge a great 
degree of caution in “revising” the current 
requirements to “justify” second bidding, 
or third bidding, as in the case of the TR-152. 
Additionally, since it is the pronounced 
“policy” of the Navy Bureau of Ships not to 
“auction” awards, negotiations should only 
be conducted with the lowest proven re- 
sponsible bidder. 

If the Navy Department intends to conduct 
negotiations with Arvin Industries for the 
award of contract for production of the 
AN/PRC-41, I wish to be notified accordingly 
before close of business, Tuesday, May 22, 
1962. 

In conclusion, I wish to inform you that 
I am today requesting the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to supply me with a copy of the Collins 
Radio Co. quotation under No. 26112 cover- 
ing the AN/PRC-41, and other data, which 
will, in the immediate future, make it pos- 
sible to put an end to “administrative er- 
rors” and “inadvertent oversights.” It will 
also make it possible that a single individual 
in the Navy Department be held responsible 
for examples of reckless waste of taxpayer 
dollars in military procurement for elec- 
tronic equipment. This will be done either 
by removal from office or by prosecution 
through the Department of Justice, or both. 

With highest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
EarL WILSON, 
Member of Congress. 


That is the sum and substance of my 
letter, to which I added a detailed pro- 
posal submitted to me by an Indiana 
manufacturer covering this radio set. 
Since delivery of this letter, I have been 
contacted by the Navy Department on 
this matter on the phone, by officials 
ranging downward from Secretary 
Korth. I have had telephone conversa- 
tions and personal conferences. The 
Navy has attempted to get the case in 
an off-the-written-record state at sever- 
al points, but with no success. 

My case on military procurement has 
been built on written questions and writ- 
ten answers and that is how I intend to 
keep it. 
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I might say here that the Navy has 
been somewhat less than parallel in this 
respect. Secret meetings have been set 
up by the Navy in Washington. ‘There 
has been a massive campaign to prove 
that the taxpayers have no hope of sav- 
ing money on military procurement. 
This campaign isn’t going to work. I 
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have been cognizant of the fact that this 
matter is being treated by the Navy as 
though someone is attacking the U.S. 
Navy, instead of trying to help it and 
other branches. 

Soon, however, I shall detail my case 
against the Navy personnel to whom I 
refer in my letter to the Secretary. We 
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shall see at that time who is working for 
the best interests of the United States 
and its citizens and who is working for 
purely personal gain. We shall also see 
whether the Navy is interested in pro- 
tecting its own, or in cleaning its own 
house before someone else picks up the 
broom and starts sweeping. 


SENATE 


Frinay, June 15, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. QUENTIN 
N. Burpick, a Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 

Rev. Hunter M. Lewis, assistant min- 
ister, St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
Fort Worth, Tex., offered the following 
prayer: 

God of our fathers, who of old didst 
lead them to these shores and open be- 
fore them a fair land, which, under Thy 
guidance, has become a nation great 
among the nations of the world; we 
beseech Thee to continue Thy loving 
kindness to us, that our Nation, great 
first in Thy sight, may be found great 
in the sight of all men. 

Vouchsafe Thine aid, we beseech Thee, 
to our President and to the members of 
his Cabinet. Give them the wisdom to 
know and the courage to do always that 
which is best for our country. 

And now, as these, Thy servants, re- 
sume their appointed tasks, give them, we 
pray Thee, the strength of Thy guiding 
counsel, that no selfish passion may hide 
Thy will from them, and that no human 
frailty may prevent them from doing it. 
Lift up Thy countenance upon them, 
O Lord, that in Thy light they may see 
light, and in Thy straight path may not 
stumble. We ask it for Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1962. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. QUENTIN N. BURDICK, a Sena- 
tor from the State of North Dakota, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BURDICK thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 11990) to 


provide for a temporary increase in the 
public debt limit set forth in section 21 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore: 

S. 1881. An act for the relief of Maria La 


la; 
S. 2148. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eva 
London Ritt; and 
SJ. Res. 198. Joint resolution deferring un- 
til July 15, 1962, the issuance of a proclama- 
tion with respect to a national wheat acreage 
allotment. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 11990) to provide for a 
temporary increase in the public debt 
limit set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
with some trepidation—although I do 
not know why—I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the Journal of 
the proceedings of yesterday be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
inquire of the Chair approximately how 
long it would take to read the Journal. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The approximate time is 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, because 
I do not wish to delay unduly my col- 
leagues, I shall not object at this time, 
but I reserve my right to do so at a later 
time, on another day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate what the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has said. When I see him in 
the front row, I am always worried. I 
am glad to find that in this case my 
worries were unfounded. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me ask 
whether the Journal is available for in- 
spection by Members prior to the con- 
vening of the Senate, if they present 
themselves at the place where the Jour- 
nal is kept. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the interest of accuracy, I should like 
to raise that question with the Acting 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair understands that 


would depend upon the condition of the 
Journal at a particular time; and the 
answer to the question must be made 
accordingly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
believe I am correct in stating that at 


Mr. CURTIS. Yes; and by prior“ I 
would say 5 minutes before the Senate 
convenes. By “prior” I did not mean 
to imply before the Journal was pre- 


Chair, to inquire whether it is the in- 
variable practice to complete the Journal 
of the preceding day’s proceedings well in 
advance of the convening of the Senate 
on the following legislative day. In other 
words, I should think the Journal would 
be available the night before. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would de- 


` pend on the length of the session; and 


I am sure that those charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining the Journal 
work as expeditiously as possible. I am 
also certain that if a Member wishes to 
see the Journal before the session on the 
following day convenes, it is his right 
to see it, and he can see it. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me ask whether the 
Journal is typewritten or is prepared in 
longhand. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Journal is typewritten. 

Mr. CLARK. When is it typewrit- 
ten—the night before, or the next day? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. During the day, and the next 
morning, as well, depending on the length 
of the Journal. As soon as the Journal 
is prepared, it is available for examina- 
tion by Members. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
my unanimous-consent request that the 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with 
been agreed to? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is their objection? The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in connection with the morning hour be 
limited to 3 minutes, 

Mr. CLARK. I object; and I call for 
the regular order under the rule. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Cyrus Roberts Vance, of New York, to 
be Secretary of the Army. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John T. McNaughton, of Massachu- 
setts, to be General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John D. Butzner, Jr., of Virginia, to 
be U.S. district judge for the eastern 
district of Virginia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


THE AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force 
which had been placed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, these nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the reports of various agencies, in con- 
nection with the morning hour. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 107(d) oF Som. 
Bank ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 107(d) of the Soil Bank 
Act (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
STOCKPILING PROGRAM 


A letter from the Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the strategic and critical ma- 
terials stockpiling program, for the 6-month 
period ended December 31, 1961 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT oF FEDERAL Home LOAN BANK BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that Board, for the calendar 
year 1961 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 172 OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE Cope or 1954 To PROVIDE A T- 
YEAR NET OPERATING LOSS CARRYOVER FOR 
CERTAIN REGULATED PUBLIC UTILITIES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend section 172 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 7-year net 
operating loss carryover for certain regu- 
lated public utilities (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Finance. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to assist in providing 
training of teachers of mentally retarded, 
hard of hearing or deaf, speech impaired, 
visually handicapped, emotionally disturbed 
or socially maladjusted, crippled, or other 
health impaired children and to authorize 
grants for research relating to education of 
such children, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Petitions and memorials are in 
order at this time. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 13 
“Concurrent resolution to Congress regard- 
ing water resources legislation 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States is currently considering S. 2246 and 
similar bills relating to comprehensive plan- 
ning and utilization of the water resources 
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of the Nation, and great opposition to S. 2246 
has arisen in Michigan and sister States, and 
including such organizations as the Inter- 
state Conference on Water Problems and the 
Great Lakes Commission, by objection to 
such legislation’s lack of provisions for ade- 
quate protection and preservation of the 
sovereign rights and interests of the several 
States and their citizens in their respective 
water resources, and by objection that the 
effects of such proposed legislation would 
result in the displacement of genuine 
Federal-State cooperation in water resources 
planning; and 
“Whereas the Michigan Senate, having in- 
vestigated S. 2246 through consultation with 
Michigan’s attorney general, and duly con- 
sidered the effects which this and other 
similar bills would have on the extensive 
and vital water resources of the State of 
Michigan, determines to express its opposi- 
tion to S. 2246 as it is now written: Now, 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be and hereby is 
urged, when enacting any pertinent legisla- 
tion on water resources, to clearly recognize 
the primary rights, interests and respon- 
sibilities of the State of Michigan in her 
water resources, and that her appropriate 
officials be consulted and have authoritative 
representation in any body or organization 
established by such Federal legislation for its 
administration, including formulation of 
rules and regulations therefor; and be it 
further 
“Resolved, That representation on behalf 
of the Michigan Legislature be made to the 
appropriate committees of the Congress and 
to relevant agencies and officials that the 
provisions of S. 2246 as presently written and 
pending before the Senate of the United 
States do not adequately and sufficiently 
preserve and protect the sovereign rights 
and interests of the State of Michigan in her 
waters and water resources; and be it 
further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and each Michigan Delegate to the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Interstate 
Conference on Water Problems and the Great 
Lakes Commission. 
“Adopted by the senate, February 14, 1962. 
“Adopted by the house, June 6, 1962. 
“BERYL I. KENYON, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“NORMAN E. PHILLEO, 
“Clerk of the House of Representatives.” 


A resolution adopted by the Sixth Guam 
Legislature; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“RESOLUTION 258 


“Resolution relative to respectfully request- 
ing and memiorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation extend- 
ing the statute of limitations for claims 
against the Government of the United 
States only as to landowners whose prop- 
erties are situated within the old Harmon 
Field Area 


“Whereas immediately after the reoccupa- 
tion of Guam by the Armed Forces of the 
United States, a large tract of land was oc- 
cupied and shortly thereafter converted into 
an air base commonly known as Harmon 
Field, located within the municipality of 
Dededo, Guam; and 

“Whereas the so-called Harmon Field area 
encompassed and occupied the old prewar 
Dededo Village, and the entire area of the 
Harmon Field taken is in excess of 2 million 
square meters; and 

“Whereas the purpose for the taking of 
such a large tract was for the establishment 
and operation of an air base, with the con- 
sequence that a landing fleld, runways, park- 
ing strips, and other pavements were made 
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on the greater portion of such tract taken 
for Harmon Field, thereby rendering the 
majority portion of Harmon Field useless 
to the former landowners who had occupied 
the place primarily for ranching; and 

“Wherens the United States Government 
released any and all claims in and to the en- 
tire Harmon Field area on or about June 30, 
1960, but that because of the tremendous 
change in the topography of the Harmon 
Field area, the landowners are at a loss in 
determining boundaries, and particularly 
the landowners have no use for such released 
lands because of the placement thereon of 
paved runways, strips, and parking facilities 
for airplanes and other heavy equipment; 
and 

“Whereas the period within which the 
landowners of the former Harmon Field area 
are required to file their claims with the 
United States Government will expire on or 
before July 1, 1962, and the majority of the 
landowners not being familiar and in some 
cases utterly ignorant of their rights and 
claims for damages done to their lands can- 
not seek the proper remedy within such a 
short period of time remaining for them to so 
prosecute their claims or damages done to 
their properties; and 

“Whereas this ttem of damage is properly a 
part of the rehabilitation of areas ravaged 
and destroyed as a result of World War II: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Sixth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby, on behalf of the people of 
Guam, respectfully request and memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation extending the period of time with- 
in which the landowners of the former Har- 
mon Field area will be required to file claims 
for damage done to their lands; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
Unied States, to the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. to the chairman, House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
to the chairman, Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and to the Governor of 
Guam. 

“Duly adopted on the 7th day of June 1962. 

A. B. Won Pat, 
“Speaker. 
V. B. BAMBA, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


Two resolutions adopted at a statewide 
session of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Veteran Affairs, at Harrisburg, Pa., relating 
to increased rates of disability pensions for 
veterans, and favoring pensions for World 
War I veterans; to the Committee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Rafael J. Yrastorza, of Mandaluyong, Rizal, 
Philippine Islands, remonstrating against a 
lump-sum payment to the Government of 
the Philippines in payment of certain war 
damage claims, instead of to the individual 
claimants; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 

A resolution adopted at a statewide session 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Veteran 
Affairs, at Harrisburg, Pa., relating to the 
establishment of national cemeteries in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Reports of committees are in or- 
der. 

If there be no reports of committees, 
the introduction of bills and joint resolu- 
tions is in order. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3422. A bill for the relief of Haralam- 
bos Foufas; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 3423. A bill for the relief of Dora 
Thelma Andree; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The submission of concurrent and 
other resolutions is in order. 


REDUCTION OF TAXES AND FED- 
ERAL EXPENDITURES FOR FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1963 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
submit a concurrent resolution to reduce 
taxes by $10 billion this year, and to re- 
duce expenditures by $15 billion; and I 
ask that the resolution be referred to the 
appropriate committee, and be printed 
in the body of the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The concurrent resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 79° favoring a reduction of taxes 
and of Federal expenditures for the fis- 
cal year 1963, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance; and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Whereas the recent drastic decline of the 
stock market and the continued drain on 
the gold reserves of this country provide 
dramatic evidence of the need for a fiscal 
reappraisal by the Government; 

Whereas with sound fiscal policies on the 
part of the Government there is no reason 
why this Nation, with its tremendous re- 
sources in plant and skills, cannot continue 
to enjoy the benefits of an ever-expanding 
economy; 

Whereas an immediate reduction in taxes 
is urgently needed to provide capital for in- 
dustrial expansion, to stimulate consump- 
tion, to restore confidence, and to spur a lag- 
ging economy; and 

Whereas fiscal responsibility requires that 
any reduction in taxation must be accom- 
panied by a reduction in governmental ex- 
penditures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress of the United States 
that the President should recommend and 
the Congress should approve an immediate 
overall reduction in Federal taxes amount- 
ing in the te to not less than 
$10,000,000,000, and that the President should 
initiate such measures as may be required to 
reduce Government expenditures during the 
fiscal year commencing on July 1, 1962, by 
not less than $15,000,000,000. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments in connection with the morning 
hour be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


June 15 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
desire recognition. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Montana is 
recognized. 


LEGISLATION IN 1ST SESSION OF 
87TH CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
news that a number of business leaders 
and publicists are “seriously concerned” 
over the administration’s domestic poli- 
cies is unsettling indeed, It is compara- 
ble in novelty to news that former Presi- 
dent Truman supports the Democratic, 
and not the Republican, Party. A close 
look at the names of some who have ex- 
pressed their disappointment over the 
President’s program reveals that they 
were disappointed with Candidate 
Kennedy’s proposals as well; and indeed 
some of these names are associated with 
disappointment with Governor Steven- 
son, President Truman, President Roose- 
velt, and possibly with Gov. Al Smith. 
Fundamentally, it appears, they are dis- 
appointed that President Kennedy has 
not embraced a profoundly conservative 
economic position, but has remained a 


If these disappointed sources were 
not already committed to an economic 
view not shared by the President, nor by 
the majority of Americans, they would 
have a difficult time finding anything 
remotely resembling an antibusiness 
attitude in the President's domestic pro- 
gram. On the contrary, the record of 
this Congress, in adopting many of the 
President’s proposals in the economic 
field, is a balanced, progressive record of 
assistance to business and industry. 

These disappointed people should talk 
to businessmen in the home construction 
industry about the Housing Act of 1961. 
They should talk to businessmen in dis- 
tressed areas about the hopes they have 
for a revival of their cities and towns 
under the Area Redevelopment Act. 
They should talk to merchants about the 
increased minimum wages of their cus- 
tomers. They should ask themselves 
about the wisdom of the Manpower 
Training Act, which can help many men 
avoid the worst effects of automation. 
‘They should consider the merits of the 
President’s farm bill, particularly since 
it proposes to reduce the cost of the farm 
program to the American taxpayers. 
They should ask themselves whether the 
investment incentive contained in the 
current tax bill is antibusiness. They 
should determine whether we ought to 
trade with the new Common Market in 
Europe, as the President proposes we 
should. 

When they have thought about these 
programs, Mr. President, my judgment 
is that they will still be disappointed 
not because they can honestly say that 
the present administration is antibusi- 
ness, socialistic, or the like; but because 
it is operated by men whose political 
persuasion differs from their own. And 
this, I submit, is not exactly front-page 
news. 
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I ask unanimous consent that a list of 
measures in the domestic field, passed by 
the Congress last year, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, together with a col- 
umn by Mr. James Reston appearing in 
today’s New York Times. I may add 
that Mr. Reston, while calling on the 
President to take his case to the people, 
points out that the President is being 
blamed for precisely those economic con- 
ditions that the most solidly conserva- 
tive commentators have felt were in- 
evitable. Mr. Reston says: 

The irony of it is that the very people 
who voted against him on the ground that 
he was for inflation are now blaming him 
for putting an end to inflated prices in the 
market. 


There being no objection, the list and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ECONOMIC AREA 
Agriculture 

Omnibus farm bill: Enacted a major farm 
bill to reduce wheat and feed grain sur- 
pluses; authorized Secretary to consult with 
farmers, farm organizations, and other 
groups to develop new farm programs; ex- 
tended the Agricultural Trade and Devel- 
opment Act to December 31, 1964; consoli- 
dated and modernized the Farmers Home 
Administration; extended the Wool Act for 
4 years to March 31, 1965; extended Great 
Plains conservation program to December 
31, 1971; authorized a 5-year extension of 
the school milk program to be paid by direct 
appropriations; and extended the Veterans’ 
Administration and Armed Services milk 
program to 1964, with CCO furnishing the 
funds. Public Law 87-128. 

Feed grains: Authorized a 1-year emer- 
gency price support for the 1961 crop of corn 
at $1.20 a bushel with the other feed grains 
to be supported at fair and reasonable lev- 
els in relation to corn, in an effort to raise 
the incomes of feed-grain producers and to 
reduce the mounting surpluses of feed 
grains in Government hands. Public Law 
87-5. 

Drought relief: Enacted a temporary 1- 
year program authorizing the sale of Gov- 
ernment surplus corn and feed grains to 
needy farmers and ranchers in drought areas 
at 75 percent of Government price-support 
levels and permitting grazing of livestock 
on grasslands idled by the soil bank and 
other conservation programs, or moving hay 
on these lands in or near drought areas. 
Public Law 87-127. 

Farm loans: Increased proportion of ap- 
propriated farm loan funds available for 
individual farms with debt over $10,000 from 
10 to 26 percent to help meet the rapid and 
increased cost of farming. Public Law 87-8. 

Mexican farm labor: Extended and revised 
the Mexican farm labor for 2 years, 
to December 31, 1963; prohibited infringe- 
ment upon the rights of domestic workers. 
Public Law 87-345. 

Cotton farmers’ relief: Authorized emer- 
gency relief to.cotton farmers where floods 
have made it impossible to plant. Public 
Law 87-37. 

Farm credit: Liberalized farm credit laws 
to: permit installment payments on Federal 
land bank loans to be scheduled more fre- 
quently than semiannually if desirable to 
the borrower; permit Federal land bank 
loans to be made to corporations set up by 
farming families (now restricted to per- 
sons); extend from 5 to 7 years the per- 
missible maturity of intermediate-term 
loans; require in applying the earnings at 
the end of each fiscal year that one-half of 
1 percent of the loans outstanding be held 
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in reserve up to the accumulation of 314 
percent of the outstanding loans, Public 


Law 87-343. 
General economy 


Federal unemployment compensation: Au- 
thorized Federal advances to permit the 
States to extend unemployment benefits up 
to an additional 13 weeks for workers who 
have exhausted their regular benefits dur- 
ing the recession, thus providing an unem- 
ployed worker with benefits up to a total of 
39 weeks—in an effort to ease the unemploy- 
ment problem throughout the country. 
Public Law 87-62. 

Aid to dependent children: Authorized a 
14-month program, from May 1, 1961, 
through June 1962 of aid to dependent chil- 
dren, permitting States to aid needy unem- 
ployed parents and their children who are 
not now eligible for ald in which the Fed- 
eral Government participates; and increased 
by $3 the minimum amount to which the 
Federal Government will participate on a 
matching basis in State p: carrying 
out the special medical care provision for 
recipients of old-age assistance. Public Law 
87-31. 

Railroad unemployment compensation: 
Approved benefits of a similar nature for un- 
employed railroad workers under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. Public 
Law 87-7. 

Railroad retirees: To bring the railroad re- 
tirees in line with the beneficiaries of social 
security, this amendment to the Railroad 
Retirement Act permits men without 30 years 
service to receive reduced annuities upon 
reaching age 62; and reduces from 3 to 1 
year the required time which must elapse 
after marriage before a wife or husband, 
otherwise qualified, may receive the annuity. 
Public Law 87-285. 

Minimum wage: Increased minimum wage 
to $1.25 (from $1) and extended coverage to 
3.6 million additional workers, Public Law 
87-30. 

Area redevelopment: Established the Area 
Redevelopment Administration in the De- 
partment of Commerce, and authorized a 4- 
year program of $300 million in loans and 
$94 million in grants for industrial plants 
and public facilities in economically dis- 
tressed areas. Public Law 87-27. 

Social security: Increased minimum old- 
age insurance benefits and benefits to widows 
under the Social Security Act; provided re- 
duced benefits to men at 62; liberalized dis- 
ability provisions; increased tax for workers 
and employers by one-eighth of 1 percent; 
increased (for 1 year) the amount of public 
assistance payments for old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. Public Law 87-64. 

Manpower Training Act of 1961: Authorizes 
a 4-year, $655 million manpower training 
program to help alleviate the unemployment 
problem by enabling workers whose skills are 
obsolete to receive training which will qualify 
them to obtain and hold jobs, with priority 
to unemployed persons including those in 
farm families with a net income of less than 
$1,200 a year (S. 1991). 

Housing Act of 1961: Enacted a housing 
program, authorizing $4.9 billion in new 
funds. The act provides for a new 2-year 
experimental plan of low-interest rate, 35- 
year mortgage loans for middle-income hous- 
ing (except in hardship cases the mortgages 
may be extended to 40 years); requires a 3- 
percent downpayment on low-income hous- 
ing, with a permissive inclusion of settle- 
ment costs; authorizes $75 million for mass 
transportation systems, and $50 million for 
“open space“ grants; and includes a reau- 
thorization of approximately 100,000 public 
housing units. Public Law 87-70. 

FHA: Increased by $1 billion the mortgage 


insurance authorization of FHA. Public Law 
87-38. 
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Veterans’ home loans: Extended direct and 
guaranteed home loan programs for World 
War II veterans to July 26, 1967, and for 
Korean conflict veterans to February 1, 1975; 
authorized an additional $1.2 billion for di- 
rect loan program through fiscal 1967. Pub- 
lic Law 87-84. 

Federal Aid Highway Act: Enacted the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1961, revising 
the original estimated authorization for 
41,000-mile, 13-year program of interstate 
highways by increasing the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share from $25 billion to $37 billion; 
extended for 2 years the incentive bonus for 
States to enter into agreements for billboard 
controls. Public Law 87-61. 

Federal Airport Act extension: Extended 
the Federal Airport Act for 3 years to June 
30, 1964, and authorized a total appropri- 
ation of $225 million, or $75 million an- 
nually. Public Law 87-255. 

Small business loans: Increased by $20 
million the amount that the Small Business 
Administration may commit for loans under 
their regular business loan program, which 
will enable SBA to continue its loan program 
without interruption for approximately 1 
month. ‘Public Law 87-198. 

Small business amendments: Increased 
SBA’s revolving fund by $105 million which, 
in addition to the $20 million approved in 
Public Law 87-198, increases the total SBA 
revolving fund to $1,125 million. Public 
Law 87-305. 

Small Business Investment Act: Increased 
limit on amounts Small Business Adminis- 
tration may lend small business investment 
corporations and on latter’s investments in 
individual enterprises. Public Law 87-341. 

ICC loans: Extended for 27 months (to 
June 30, 1963) authority of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make loans to help 
ease the credit difficulties of railroads. Pub- 
lic Law 87-16. 

Small towns and rural counties: Estab- 
lished a 20-member bipartisan Commission 
on Problems of Small Towns and Rural 
Counties to study and investigate Federal 
policies and programs relating to the eco- 
nomie needs and problems of these areas 
(S. 1869). 

Water pollution control: Authorized an 
additional $270 million to help communities 
construct sewage treatment plants to con- 
trol water pollution, thus raising the annual 
limit on grants from $50 million yearly to 
$80 million for fiscal 1962, $90 million for 
fiscal 1963, $100 million for fiscal 1964, 
through and including 1967. In addition, 
this measure increased from $3 to $5 million 


“the annual Federal matching grants to 


States to administer water pollution control 
programs and extended the program through 
June 30, 1968, and authorized $5 million a 
year for the Secretary to use to develop 
demonstration program to treat sewage, to 
measure pollutants, and to evaluate the ef- 
fects of sewage treatment. Public Law 
87-88. 

Debt limit: Increased the public debt 
limit by $13 billion to $298 billion through 
June 30, 1962. Public Law 87-69. 

Lead-zinc subsidy: Aided the domestic 
lead-zine industry by authorizing a 4-year 
program of stabilization payments for small 
mineowners—75 percent for lead and 55 per- 
cent for zinc of the difference between 1414 
cents a pound and the market price when- 
ever the market falls below 14% cents. 
Public Law 87-347. 

Mid-State reclamation project, Nebraska: 
Authorized construction of the Mid-State 
reclamation project in Nebraska and pro- 
vided for its inclusion in the Missouri River 
basin project. Estimated cost is $81,467,000, 
repayable within the 40-year contract period 
(S. 970). 

San Juan-Chama: Authorized $221 mil- 
lion in appropriation to construct the Navajo 
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Indian irrigation project and the San Juan- 
Chama project, to irrigate land and help 
stabilize the economy of the water deficient 
Rio Grande and Canadian basins (S. 107). 

Illinois River: Authorized a $58 million 
project to improve and deepen the channel 
of the Kaskaskia River in Illinois to enable 
coal producers to transport coal by barges 
at reduced rates to permit competitive mar- 
ket pricing (S. 520). 

Trade and communications economy 


Foreign trade: Expands Commerce De- 
partment services to importers and exporters 
and accelerates programs to promote foreign 
trade (S. 1729). 

Ship trade-ins: Liberalized the law regard- 
ing obsolete trade-ins by authorizing the 
Federal Maritime Commission to take trade- 
ins either when the owner signs the con- 
tract for construction or purchase of a new 
vessel or (at the owner’s option) within 5 
days of the delivery date of the new ves- 
sel. Public Law 87-401. 

Dual-rate shipping: Permanently legalized 
the operation of steamship conferences and 
dual systems of contracts for shippers and 

ed the antimonopoly provisions. 
Public Law 87-34. 

Steamship operators: Authorized steam- 
ship operators under subsidy contracts to 
use part of their required reserve for re- 
search and planning. Public Law 87-271. 

Broadcasting: Liberalized antitrust law to 
validate certain contracts for television 
broadcasting of professional sports games. 
Public Law 87-331. 

Civil antitrust investigations: Authorized 
the Attorney General to compel the pro- 
duction of documents required as evidence 
in civil antitrust investigations. (S. 167.) 

Duty-free allowance: Reduced the duty- 
free exemption from $500 to $100 through 
June 30, 1963, to counter our unfavorable 
balance of payments. Public Law 87-132. 

AEC sales: Accelerated property sales to 
stimulate the economic growth of atomic 
energy communities. Public Law 87-174. 

Metal scrap: Extended to June 30, 1962, 
the existing suspension of import duties on 
metal scrap. Public Law 87-110. 

Corporate excise extension: Extended for 
an additional year, the existing 52 percent 
corporate income tax rate, excise tax rates 
on automobiles, liquor and tobacco, and 
taxes on local telephone calls and passenger 
transportation, thus preventing a loss of 
revenue of some $2.5 billion. Public Law 
87-72. 

Clay and shale—tax treatment: Permits 
miners of clay and shale to include as a de- 
pletion allowance the process of manufac- 
turing brick and tile. Public Law 87-312. 

Income-tax returns: Curbed tax evasion 
by assigning identifying numbers to all tax- 
payers. Public Law 87-397. 

Unemployment tax credits: Prevented 
double taxation in the case of Federal and 
State unemployment taxes arising as a result 
of a technical deficiency in the Federal tax 
law. Public Law 87-321. 

Federal savings and loan: Strengthened 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act and the 
National Housing Act by increasing the re- 
serves and cutting the overcapitalization of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration created as a reserve credit facility 
for savings and home mortgage credit insti- 
tutions. Public Law 87-210. 

Veterans’ aid 


Disabled veterans’ compensation increase: 
Provided increases in rates of service-con- 
nected disability compensation (to reflect 
cost-of-living increases since last compensa- 
tion raise in 1957) ranging from 2.6 to 16.7 
percent, depending upon degree of disability; 
restores for 2 years after January 1, 1962, the 
eligibility of veterans who served between 
October 8, 1940, and April 24, 1951, to apply 
— national service life insurance (H.R. 
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Disability benefit: Increased weekly dis- 
ability benefits for longshoremen and harbor 
workers to $70 (from $54); provided com- 
parable increases in death cases from $81 
to $105; and increased statutory maximum 
compensation payable for all injuries other 
than cases of permanent total disability or 
death from $17,280 to $24,000. Public Law 
87-87. 

Veterans’ widows: Increased payments to 
veterans’ widows. Public Law 87-268. 


WELFARE AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT AREAS 
Education and training 


Aid to education: Enacted a $2,550-million 
8-year Federal-aid-to-education program for 
school construction and increasing teachers 
salaries. (S. 1021.) 

Impacted areas—National Defense Educa- 
tion Act extensions: Enacted bill which ex- 
tends for 2 years, until June 30, 1963, Fed- 
eral assistance to help build schools in 
districts burdened with substantial increases 
in their school memberships due to Federal 
activities, and authorizes an additional $20 
million for this purpose. Also, extended for 
2 years, until June 30, 1964, the provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act, 
passed in 1958, to stimulate a nationwide 
effort to strengthen instruction in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign languages. 
Public Law 87-344. 

College housing: Increased the loan au- 
thorization by $300 million for each of the 
4 years beginning July 1, 1961, through 1964. 
Public Law 87-70. 

Educational TV: Authorized Federal grants 
up to $1 million for any State to purchase 
TV transmission equipment for educational 
purposes, providing the State or sponsoring 
agency furnish the land, building, and 
guarantee to operate and maintain the chan- 
nel (S. 205—H.R. 132), 

Educational opportunities for migratory 
farm families: Authorized a 5-year program 
to aid in educating children of migratory 
workers, The Federal Government is to pay 
100 percent of the program the first 2 years 
and the States and Federal Government will 
match costs for the next 3 years (S. 1124). 

Preedmen’s Hospital: Transfers Freed- 
men's Hospital to Howard University as its 
teaching hospital. Public Law 87-262. 

Juvenile delinquency: Authorized a pro- 
gram of Federal grants to communities and 
nonprofit agencies of $10 million a year for 
3 years to aid in financing projects to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. Public Law 87- 
274. 

Geodetic Survey: Improved and expanded 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey Act of 1948 to 
induce qualified scientists and mathemati- 
cians to join the service. Public Law 87-233. 

Nurses scholarships: Extended for 4 years 
(to June 30, 1965), $5 million a year program 
for grants and scholarships for training of 
practical nurses under Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. Public Law 87-22. 

Vocational teacher training: Authorized 
two 1-year programs of Federal grants for 
training teachers of the deaf, and advanced 
training of speech pathologists and audi- 
ologists. Public Law 87-276. 


Health and social problems 


Migratory health services: Authorized $3 
million annually in Federal grants to public 
or nonprofit agencies and organizations for 
paying part of the cost of establishing and 
operating family health clinics and special 
health projects for domestic migratory farm 
families (S. 1130). 

National Advisory Council on Migratory 
Labor: Established a 15-member Council to 
advise the President and Congress on the 
operation of Federal law, regulations, pro- 
grams, policies, and all other matters relat- 
ing to migratory agricultural labor to pro- 
vide a better understanding of conditions, 
needs, and long-range solutions of this prob- 
lem (S. 1132). 
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Public facility loans: Provided eligibility 
to Indian tribes for assistance under the 
public facility loan program, title II of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955. Under pres- 
ent law, eligibility for loans under the public 
facility loan p is limited to “munici- 
palities and other political subdivisions and 
instrumentalities of States.” This provision 
has been interpreted as not including In- 
dian tribes which resulted not only in dis- 
crimination but an inconsistency since all 
tribes are eligible for low-rent public hous- 
ing, housing for the elderly, and assistance 
under the Area Redevelopment Act (S. 2454) . 

Major disasters: Authorized assistance to 
be given by the Federal Government to 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands in case of a na- 
tional disaster (S. 1742). 

Community health services: Expanded and 
improved community health services and 
facilities for the health care of the aged, 
construction of n homes, and train- 
ing of public health personnel. Public Law 
87-395. 

Mass transit: Authorized a new $75 mil- 
lion program to help overcome commuting 
problems in cities; $25 million is authorized 
for demonstration grants (cov up to 
two-‘hirds of project cost) for projects to 
explore ways of overcoming mass transit 
problems; $50 million is authorized for low- 
interest loans to public bodies for acquiring, 
constructing, and improving transportation 
facilities and equipment. Public Law 87-70. 

Resource buildup 

Saline water conversion program: Extended 
the saline water conversion program, enacted 
in 1952, from 1962 1967 and author- 
ized a total appropriation of $75 million, but 
does not limit the annual appropriation to 
a pro rata share of the total amount. Pub- 
lic Law 87-295. 

Air pollution: Extended air pollution con- 
trol authorization to June 30, 1966, provided 
for public hearings, and authorized $5 mil- 
lion a year to finance the studies (S. 455). 

Shoreline areas: Authorized the Depart- 
ment of Interior to study means and costs 
of acquiring and preserving 14 ocean, lake, 
and river shoreline areas appropriate for 
recreational parks. Authorized the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to study appropriate 
shorelines within the Nation’s 186 million 
acres of national forests. Each department 
is to report its findings and recommenda- 
tions within 2 years. Authorized $400,000 
for each survey and a grand total of $25 mil- 
lion of matching funds to assist the States 
in acquiring State shoreline areas (S. 543). 

Wilderness bill: Established a National 
Wilderness Preservation System providing 
that any time within 10 years, the President 
may recommend to Congress the permanent 
inclusion within the wilderness system areas 
. approximately 54 million acres 
(S. 174). 

Point Reyes National Seashore: Authorized 
an appropriation of $14 million to acquire 
land to preserve, for public recreational pur- 
poses, Point Reyes National Seashore in Cali- 
fornia (S. 476). 

National fuels study: Approved a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee to make an investigation and study of 
the current and prospective Government 
policies, to determine changes for an effective 
national fuels policy. Report of the findings 
to be submitted by January 31, 1961 (8. 
Res. 105). 

Oceanography: Established a national 10- 
year program of oceanographic and Great 
Lakes research to promote commerce and 
navigation, to secure the national defense, to 
expand ocean, coastal, and Great Lakes re- 
sources and to enhance the public health and 
general welfare (S. 901). 

Wabash River Commission: Established a 
Wabash Basin Interagency Water Resources 
Commission to coordinate Federal, State, and 
local plans for developing the water and 
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land resources in the Wabash River Basin 
(S. 811). 

Cape Cod Park: Established Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore Park to preserve for public 
enjoyment the scenic, scientific, and historic 
features of the cape. Public Law 87-126. 

Migratory waterfowl conservation: Au- 
thorized a 7-year migratory waterfowl con- 
servation program permitting advances to 
States to purchase necessary lands. Public 
Law 87-383. 


[From the New York Times, June 15, 1962] 
How To BLAME KENNEDY FOR EVERYTHING 
(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON, June 14.—All of a sudden, 
President Kennedy has more troubles than 
Casey Stengel. At his press conference to- 
day he was questioned as if he were person- 
ally responsible for the Wall Street slump, 
the cold war, the population explosion, and 
all the troubles of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Somehow in the last few weeks the whole 
political dialog has gotten out of focus, 
partly because the news has been dominated 
by the developments in the market, partly 
because every disaster has to have a scape- 
goat, and partly because the President him- 
self has not been keeping the larger economic 
picture constantly before the public. 

The truth of the matter is that the busi- 
ness community has been living in a dream- 
world for the last couple of years and is now 
sore at Kennedy for waking it up. Admit- 
tedly, he shook the boys hard at the time 
of the steel rise, but the root of the trouble 
is not personal but economic and historic. 

Over 2 years ago, when Kennedy was still 
running around the country trying to win 
primary elections, Per Jacobsson, managing 
director of the International Monetary Fund 
and probably the most widely acknowledged 
expert in this fleld today, was telling the 
world to wake up to what everybody is now 
Just beginning to sense. 


END OF INFLATION 


The era of postwar inflation, Jacobsson 
told the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, is coming to an end, and 
“one of the most important tasks is to ‘earn 
how to live without inflation.” 

“Considering that the experience of busi- 
nessmen and labor leaders over the last 20 
years has been gained under conditions of an 
inflationary rise in prices,“ he added, there 
is need for a readjustment in attitudes and 
behavior that may not always be easy.” 

Just how difficult this adjustment has 
proved to be is now apparent, for neither 
the speculators on Wall Street, nor the con- 
struction workers, nor the flight engineers 
who are threatening to paralyze the transpor- 
tation system of the country have adjusted 
to it yet. 

Even before George Humphrey left here 
as President Eisenhower's Secretary of the 
Treasury, he was fond of talking about the 
great awakening that was coming in this 
country. For many years, he noted, we had 
been able to sell almost anything anywhere 
in the world at almost any price. 

War and the consequences of war had kept 
our economy booming. We were for a long 
time the major, even the sole source of goods 
desperately needed by most of the devastated 
and hungry nations. But that, Humphrey 
insisted was coming to an end, and we could 
no longer compete if wages and prices kept 
going up at the expense of the consumer. 

To blame Kennedy for all this is like blam- 
ing the fireman for the fire. He may or may 
not be antibusiness, but business is certainly 
anti-Kennedy, and the irony of it is that 
the very people who voted against him on 
the ground that he was for inflation are now 
blaming him for putting an end to the 
inflated prices in the market. 

Meanwhile, there is so much y talk 
about Wall Street that the slumping market 
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is getting confused with a fairly healthy 


retail sales and personal income. 

In the first 5 months of this year, dealers 
sold 2,835,000 new domestic passenger auto- 
mobiles, 28 percent more than in the same 
months of 1961, and the prospect for the 
whole year is 6,600,000 cars, the second best 
on record. 

It is true that there is genuine concern 
here about some slippage in the economy in 
the last quarter of this year and the first of 
next year, and the adjustment to the end 
of the postwar inflation and the new compe- 
tition from abroad is just beginning. But 
this adjustment can gradually and perhaps 
painfully be made, unless the country in- 
sists on talking itself into a recession. 


WALL STREET AND MAIN STREET 


Here the President himself has an oppor- 
tunity to take the lead. He has been pre- 
occupied with foreign affairs. He has talked 
increasingly abount the economy in the last 
few weeks, but usually in the wrong forum 
and at the wrong time. 

The press conference and the commence- 
ment platform are not adequate to the intri- 
cate problems he has to explain. He has 
been telling the businessmen every hour on 
the hour that he loves them dearly but they 
obviously don't believe him. 

His only recourse in this, therefore, as in 
getting support for his legislative program, 
lies with the people. Wall Street is con- 
fusing Main Street. The President is asking 
some good questions but giving no answers. 
He is calling for a national debate, but he 
isn’t leading it. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR SUGAR 
WORKERS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, within the 
near future the Senate will face the task 
of amending and extending the Sugar 
Act, which is due to expire June 30. As 
a friend of this longstanding program 
and as one who comes from a State 
with a vital interest in its continuation, 
I want to discuss briefly a little-known 
feature of the present act which deserves 
critical review before a long-range ex- 
tension is enacted. 

The provision to which I refer is sec- 
tion 301 (c) (1), embodied in the Sugar 
Act since 1937. On its face this provi- 
sion assures the more than 200,000 field 
hands employed by the sugar industry 
“fair and reasonable” wage rates. 

If this is so, why is it necessary to 
examine this provision at a time when 
the predominant concern of those inter- 
ested in the Sugar Act runs to such ques- 
tions as a larger portion of our sugar 
bowl for domestic producers, or how and 
where to reallocate the Cuban quota? 

These are certainly significant issues, 
calling for diligent consideration and due 
deliberation. But certainly the well-be- 
ing of the sugar workers deserves equal, 
if not greater, consideration. If their 
well-being is not being served, then the 
Sugar Act has failed one of its primary 
objectives: to protect the interests of 
the sugar workers. 

As the Sugar Act is administered, the 
term “fair and reasonable” wages has 
proven exceedingly elastic. It stretches 
from the 36-cent-an-hour minimum 
wage in Puerto Rico, to the 50-cent-an- 
hour minimum in the Virgin Islands, to 
the 60 cents in Louisiana, to the 95 cents 
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in the western beet area, to the $1.46 an 
hour paid sugar workers in Hawaii. 

Of these, only the Hawaii rate falls 
in line with what I would term a com- 
monsense understanding of “fair and 
reasonable.” This rate is used by the 
Department of Agriculture as the mini- 
mum for Hawaii because it is the lowest 
scale in the collective bargaining con- 
tract between the International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, 
representing the entire labor force and 
the industry. 

The very much lower rates I have cited 
also carry a Government seal of ap- 
proval as “fair and reasonable.” Indeed, 
the sugar workers are told that their em- 
ployers are in good standing with the 
Department of Agriculture, eligible for 
compliance payments of from 30 to 
80 cents a hundred pounds of sugar 
produced, so long as these so-called fair 
and reasonable wages are paid. 

It is astonishing, but true, that many 
Mexican nationals imported to work in 
U.S. farm fields are better treated than 
most sugar workers. Braceros used in 
the lettuce fields of California and Ari- 
zona are now guaranteed a minimum of 
$1 per hour. That tops all sugar wage 
rates except that for Hawaii. 

For hourly wage rates of 36 cents mini- 
mum and 50 cents minimum and 60 cents 
minimum to bear a Government stamp 
of approval as “fair and reasonable” 
contradicts U.S. Government policy per- 
taining to the overwhelming majority of 
American workers in other industries. 
Last year Congress declared by law that 
$1.15 is the legal minimum wage in in- 
terstate commerce. Agriculture work- 
ers are not covered by the act. But we 
know they and their families must eat, 
must have clothing, shelter, schooling, 
and other necessities of life as all the 
rest of us must. 

Within the context of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the $1.15 rate is related 
to a “minimum standard of living neces- 
sary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being.” 

The existence of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s substandard wage orders for 
sugar workers therefore offers a strange 
spectacle. Here we see an arm of the 
executive saying to thousands of sugar 
workers that they must live on a wage 
less than that declared by Congress as 
necessary to sustain a person in health, 
efficiency, and general well-being. 

The sugar industry is a unique seg- 
ment of agriculture. It has enjoyed 
since 1934—and rightly so—special pro- 
tection through a quota system and 
other Government controls. That pro- 
gram is a national one and is designed to 
guard the welfare of the consumer, the 
producer, and other elements of the in- 
dustry. 

Except for the fieldworkers, this pro- 
gram has operated well. It has operated 
so well that consumers find ample sup- 
plies in the markets at tolerable prices 
and growers throughout the country are 
seeking the opportunity to expand do- 
mestic production. Both industry and 
Government administrators have come 
to accept the Sugar Act as a national 
institution and unitedly seek its contin- 
uation. 
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Under the Sugar Act, Department of 
Agriculture figures reveal an amazing 
improvement in productivity for all 
areas. From 1946 to 1960, for example, 
man-hours per ton of sugar produced 
have been more than halved. In Louisi- 
ana the total dropped from around 117 
to some 48. In the beet area the com- 
parable figures are 46 man-hours per ton 
in 1946 and just under 23 in 1960. 

This is outstanding progress for which 
the industry can be justly proud. But it 
seems hardly to have figured in the de- 
terminations of “fair and reasonable” 
wage rates. Relatively few sugar work- 
ers have shared proportionately in the 
industry’s increased productivity. Thou- 
sands of them continue to receive meager 


pay. 

It is plain that something is wrong, 
grievously wrong, either with the Sugar 
Act or with its administration by the 
Department of Agriculture. I am not 
here concerned with placing the blame. 
I am raising the issue, which has been 
largely ignored up to now, so as to alert 
the Congress to this opportunity to rec- 
tify a wrong now that our sugar policy 
is undergoing its first serious reappraisal 
since adoption of the Sugar Act in 1934. 

For more than a year, discussions 
have proceeded on a number of funda- 
mental features of our Sugar Act, par- 
ticularly the readjustment of domestic 
and foreign quotas. These discussions 
involved the Administration, industry 
leaders, and many Members of Congress. 
To my knowledge, the administration 
has not proposed to alter the minimum 
wage program for sugar either by ad- 
ministrative action or by request for leg- 
islation. Whether the committees of 
Congress considering the sugar bill will 
recommend remedial legislation remains 
to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the deadline for a new 
Sugar Act—a 5-year extension—rapidly 
approaches. I am speaking out today 
to urge the Congress to make the “fair 
and reasonable” wage provision of the 
act meaningful and in consonance with 
the declared policies of Congress regard- 
ing nonagricultural workers. 

Corrective action is a must in a new 
long-term act with the purpose of pro- 
tecting the welfare of the consumer, the 
grower, the processor, the worker, and 
our foreign suppliers. 

Nor is the hour too late for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to step for- 
ward and offer constructive suggestions 
on how to assure the sugar workers a 
decent livelihood. 

For those who wonder why a Senator 
from Hawaii should concern himself 
with sugar wage minimums when work- 
ers in his State receive wages higher 
than the $1.15 nationwide minimum 
hourly rate set by the Congress in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act for interstate 
commerce, I hasten to explain my rea- 
sons. 

Obviously, Hawaii sugar cannot com- 
pete with Louisiana sugar or Puerto Ri- 
can sugar in price when the Louisiana 
minimum wage is 60 cents an hour, when 
the Virgin Island minimum is 50 cents, 
when the Puerto Rico minimum is 36 
cents. Those are hardly living wage 
rates. 
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So we in Hawaii are concerned not 
only from the standpoint of competition 
but also from the standpoint of humani- 
tarianism. 

Last March the State Legislature of 
Hawaii adopted a memorial petitioning 
Congress to amend the Sugar Act so that 
all persons employed on farms receive 
wages not less than the minimum set by 
Congress in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorial be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr, FONG. Just a few days ago, on 
June 6, the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Hawaii adopted a resolution 
requesting the Congress to amend the 
Sugar Act by incorporating provisions 
assuring fair and reasonable wages to 
sugar workers in accord with the mini- 
mum set under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. FONG. So this is very much a 
matter of live concern to us in Hawaii. 
In the name of justice, of fair play, of 
humanity, I urge the Congress to raise 
the minimum wage rates for sugar 
workers. 

ExHIBIT 1 
RESOLUTION 544 or COUNTY OF HAWAI, STATE 
or Hawai 

Whereas the Sugar Act now being scruti- 
nized by Congress has successfully enabled 
the domestic sugar industry to prosper 
through the establishment of a protected 
market, price control, tariff and quota re- 
strictions and compliance payments; and 

Whereas these protective mechanisms ad- 
ministered under the said Sugar Act have 
resulted in substantial benefits to growers, 
processors, industrial users and the small 
consumer; and 

Whereas the basic objectives and purposes 
of the said Sugar Act will have been achieved 
but for the maladministration or neglect of 
that provision of said Sugar Act which pro- 
vides for the establishment of fair and rea- 
sonable wages for sugar workers; and 

Whereas the failure of the Department of 
Agriculture to follow the mandates of the 
Pair Labor Standards Act has led to its 
establishment and approval of wages as low 
as 60 cents per hour in Louisiana and 50 
cents per hour in the Virgin Islands; and 

Whereas the continued payment of these 
substandard wage rates in the United States 
is not only in direct conflict with the mini- 
mum wage rates set under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the entire Nation but also unjustly 
and inequitably enables the growers and 
processors paying said substandard wages 
to receive as much, if not more subsidy pay- 
ments from the U.S. Government as that 
received by others in the sugar industry 
complying with the Fair Labor Standards 
Act: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors in 
and for the county of Hawaii, That it does 
hereby request the Congress of the United 
States of America to consider the equity of 
amending the Sugar Act to incorporate pro- 
visions assuring the payment of fair and 
reasonable wages to sugar workers in accord 
with the minimum set under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk be and is 
hereby directed to send copies of this resolu- 
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tion to the Honorable Orville L. Freeman, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture; the 
Honorable Harotp D. Cooney, chairman, 
Committee on Agriculture; the Honorable 
Hiram L. Fone and the Honorable Oren E. 
Long, U.S. Senators from Hawaii; and to 
the Honorable DANIEL K. IN OUTER, Repre- 
sentative to the Congress of the United 
States from Hawaii. 
Dated at Hilo, Hawaii, this 6th day of 
June 1962. 
THOMAS K. Cook, 
Chairman and Executive 
County of Hawaii. 
Ikuo Hrsaoka, 
SHERWOOD R. H. GREENWELL, 
HELENE H. HALE, 
ELROY Oscnio, 
Wine KonG CHONG, 
Supervisors, County of Hawaii. 


Oficer, 
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Whereas the highest wages in domestic 
sugar production are paid in the State of 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas the high wages were the result of 
the right of the sugar workers, including 
fieldworkers, to organize and bargain col- 
lectively; and 

Whereas the foregoing has enabled the 
sugar workers to enjoy a standard of living 
which is compatible with the American way 
of life; and 

Whereas all workers, including agricultural 
workers, should be paid reasonable wages 
so that they can enjoy a standard of living 
which is compatible with the American way 
of life; and 

Whereas the sugar industry in the State 
of Hawaii must compete with producers and 
processors of sugar in other areas whose 
employees labor for wages as low as 60 
cents per hour and whose conditions of 
employment otherwise are, under American 
standards, substandard; and 

Whereas fairness and justice demand that 
sugar workers in the United States be paid 
according to wage rates which are not less 
than the minimum established for nonagri- 
cultural workors under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended; and 

Whereas fairness and justice to the people 
and sugar industry of Hawaii require that 
such a minimum wage be set for sugar work- 
ers all over the United States so that compe- 
tion among the different domestic sugar pro- 
ducing areas shall be on fair and equitable 
terms; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the First Legislature, State of Hawaii, 
budget session of 1962 (the Senate concur- 
ring), That the Congress of the United States 
be and it is hereby respectfully requested 
to amend the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, 
to provide: 

1. That payment to all persons employed 
on a sugar farm of wages not less than the 
minimum wage as set by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, and as it 
may further be amended from time to time, 
shall be a condition for receiving a Federal 
payment by the producers: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
be authorized to hold hearings to determine 
temporary exclusion and amounts of pay- 
ments to be authorized for producers so 
excluded temporarily. 

2. That there shall be no reduction in the 
base rate of sugar compliance payments of 
80 cents per 100 pounds of sugar for any 
sugar farm which pays to all persons em- 
ployed thereon wages at rates not less than 
the minimum wage established by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
and as may be further amended from time 
to time, irrespective of production; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the Senate, Speaker of 
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the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to the Senators from the State 
of Hawaii, the Honorable Hmam L. Fone, and 
the Honorable Oren E. Lone, and the Hon- 
orable Dante. K. Inouye, Representative 
from the State of Hawaii. 

ELMER F. CRAVALHO, 

Speaker, House of Representatives. 
W. H. HEL 


Clerk, House of Representatives. 


President of the Senate. 


Assistant Clerk of the Senate. 


JUNE 14: ARMY DAY AND FLAG DAY 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I had 
intended to make these remarks yester- 
day, but was unable to do so. I there- 
fore take this occasion to make a few 
observations in regard to the commemo- 
ration of two historical events. 

It seems fitting and appropriate that 
we pause in the Senate business at hand 
and give tribute to two significant his- 
torical events which are commemorated 
annually on the 14th of June. 

Yesterday marked the 185th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of our Nation’s flag. 
On this day we also celebrate the birth- 
day of the U.S. Army, our senior military 
service, which is two years older than 
the flag it so proudly flies and serves at 
home and in the far reaches of the 
world. 

Two years to the day after the Army 
was authorized, the Continental Con- 
gress adopted the following resolution: 

That the flag of the United States shall be 
13 stripes, alternate red and white, with a 
union of 13 stars of white on a blue field, 
representing a new constellation. 


The design of our flag has altered 
from time to time, as our Nation expand- 
ed. Its status as a symbol of our Nation 
and the freedom we hold so dear has re- 
mained. 

Like our flag, the form of our Army 
has changed many times, but the purpose 
for which it was created—the defense 
of our freedom—remains the same. 

During the past 187 years wherever a 
peril or danger challenged America, 
there you would find the Army—unfal- 
tering. We can refiect on its long 
chronicle of service with pride. 

In mid-June of 1775—187 years ago— 
the Revolutionary War had been under- 
way for nearly 2 months. Earlier, in 
April, “the shot heard round the world” 
had been fired. And, Lexington and Con- 
cord were already a part of our splendid 
heritage. 

The men who were part of that 
colonial militia opposing the British 
were Americans willing to fight and die 
for liberty. But regardless of their 
spirit, courage, and initial successes, 
they saw the need for a truly national 
Army to provide the unity of effort need- 
ed for the long struggle which lay ahead. 

To answer that need, the Second Con- 
tinental Congress authorized 10 com- 
panies of infantry to serve—not under 
State authority, but under the Congress 
of the yet-to-be-created Nation. 

With that authorization on June 14, 
1775, our Army was born. And this 
newly created Army—treinforced by vol- 
unteer militia—was the major source of 
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strength which enabled this Nation to 
emerge from the War of Independence. 
The U.S. Army, born to protect the flame 
of independence and baptized in its own 
red blood of devotion to America, has 
demonstrated to every generation that 
it has but one purpose—to defend the 
Constitution against all enemies. 

In a thousand clashes across the globe, 
the Army has stood tall for our Nation. 
We cannot speak a word about our na- 
tional heritage unless we include the sac- 
rifices made by our Army at Valley Forge, 
New Orleans, Gettysburg, in the Philip- 
pines and China, and in Europe. 

Nor can we forget the men of the 
Army, no matter the day or age. Presi- 
dents and farmers, storekeepers and 
scientists, all made their sacrifices and 
their contributions, as soldiers, to in- 
sure their country’s progress. 

We should not lose sight of contribu- 
tions made by the Army to the general 
welfare of our citizens. Among its 
notable deeds in the medical field 
have been the conquering of yellow and 
typhoid fever, developing of water 
chlorination, blood plasma substitute, 
improved leukemia and other cancer 
treatments, and skin tissue banks. Other 
significant Army-sponsored develop- 
ments include new plastics and adhesives, 
miniaturization, transistors, flameproof 
fabrics, electronic computers, missile and 
rocket fuels, new alloys and improved 
lubricants. The long and varied list 
clearly establishes that the U.S. Army 
during its 187 years has not only helped 
to guarantee freedom for all Americans 
but has contributed immeasurably to 
making our American way of life the 
fullest in the history of men. 

The Army has been touched by many 
events since its last birthday. During 
the past year it has progressed to a high 
state of preparedness. Today our Army 
is prepared for any kind of warfare— 
general or limited, conventional or un- 
conventional. And I take satisfaction 
from the knowledge that, as the Army 
stands ready to fulfill its wartime and 
cold war missions, it serves also as & pow- 
erful deterrent in the face of worldwide 
Communist threats and challenges. 

Mr. President, the Soviets have never 
ceased to make plain their ultimate ob- 
jective is victory over us and the entire 
free world. Although Mr. Khrushchev 
has apparently ruled out the inevitabil- 
ity of a general nuclear war, it is clear 
that the Communists will continue—in- 
deed, intensify—the cold war tactics of 
subversion, insurgency, and guerrilla 
warfare, to name but a few. We need 
but look to southeast Asia, today, to wit- 
ness such aggressive actions. 

From the Communist activities in 
Greece in 1947 to Vietnam and Laos, 
this moment, we have learned that a 
tremendous nuclear capability is not 
the final answer. “Massive retaliation,” 
does not deter everything. Accordingly, 
we have seen during the past months a 
reemphasizing of our Nation’s conven- 
tional forces, with no deemphasizing of 
our nuclear retaliatory forces. The de- 
cision to enhance our conventional pow- 
er has had its principal impact upon the 
Army, for the good reason that the 
Army, because of its versatility is the 
keystone of our conventional capability. 
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In this connection, the Army has made 
great advances in improving and pro- 
curing new weapons and equipment— 
from rifles to long-range missiles. Cou- 
pling modern equipment and the new 
ROAD division with the reorganization 
of the highest levels of the Department 
of the Army demonstrates a viable, vig- 
orous ground force which recognizes its 
key position in the Military Establish- 
ment. 

We can all be proud of the Army’s 
rapid progress this past year in achiev- 
ing a strength posture in keeping with 
its global missions. The number of com- 
bat-ready divisions has grown from 11 
to 16 and the number of ready to go di- 
visions in strategic reserve from three 
to eight. Army forces in Europe have 
been strengthened with reinforcements 
totaling some 40,000 men. The STRIKE 
Command which combines elements of 
the U.S. Air Force Tactical Command 
with the highly flexible U.S. Army Stra- 
tegic Army Corps has been formed. In 
all, approximately 40 percent of the Army 
is serving overseas in areas vital to the 
defense of the free world. This includes 
not only combat units and support ele- 
ments, but also the military assistance 
advisory groups and military missions. 

In addition to reinforcing our deploy- 
ments and enlarging our strategic forces, 
the Army has enlarged its special war- 
fare capability—which includes guerrilla 
and counterguerrilla operations, coun- 
terinsurgency and psychological war- 
fare. Army versatility and know-how 
which can be applied to special warfare 
come not only from its magnificently 
trained special forces groups, but also 
from its regular units which have re- 
ceived training in special warfare tac- 
tics, techniques, and skills, along with 
their more conventional type training. 

As members of an American mission 
in a host country which has requested 
assistance in counterinsurgency opera- 
tions, Army personnel—from special 
forces, as well as from regular units— 
can expertly contribute to a many- 
pronged attack on communism. In ad- 
dition to furnishing military training, 
technical, and logistical assistance, 
their talents can be used in social and 
economic development projects such as 
improvements in communication, road 
construction, and pest control. These 
measures mean better health and better 
living standards for the people and build 
up their will to resist the blandishments 
as well as the attacks of the Communist 
forces who seek to spread disorder and 
destruction. 

Today, special forces and other Army 
elements are actively engaged in the de- 
fense of the free world by providing ex- 
pert training and technical assistance 
not only to the hard-pressed Vietnamese 
in the jungle war against infiltrating 
Viet-Cong forces in South Vietnam but 
elsewhere in the Far East. 

The Army also plays a big part in the 
air defense of this Nation. More than 
200 Nike batteries are deployed at op- 
erational sites to safeguard our strate- 
gic installations, industrial complexes, 
and population centers. It is significant 
that, although more than half of these 
batteries are manned by Active Army 
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personnel, the remainder—including all 
Nike Ajax batteries—are manned by 
Army National Guard units. Moreover, 
the National Guard is being gradually 
worked into the Nike-Hercules network, 
and by 1965 will be manning these 
batteries in 17 States. This is a fine 
example of the one-Army concept which 
recognizes the Active Army, the Army 
National Guard, and the Army Reserve 
as indispensable components—thinking, 
planning, and working together with a 
singleness of purpose. 

Mr. President, at this point I want to 
say a special word about our Reserve 
components. Their value to our mobili- 
zation base continues to be vital to the 
country. In short, I want to empha- 
size the fact that a trained, ready Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve con- 
tinue to be essential to our capability to 
meet large-scale crisis or full mobiliza- 
tion. 

This became abundantly clear last 
July. For they loyally supplied the re- 
quired strength to meet the Berlin crisis 
and they are still supplying the required 
strength while the two new Regular 
Army divisions are being formed and 
trained to fill the gap. And the spirit 
in which the vast majority of our citi- 
zen soldiers have served has been superb. 

In closing, I remind my distinguished 
colleagues that, while old in tradition, 
the Army is as ready as ever to fulfill its 
essential role in our Nation’s defense. 
As we join in saluting our flag and our 
Army on their birthday let us do so with 
the firm conviction that they will con- 
tinue to provide inspiration and service 
through the uncertain years ahead. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LIB- 
ERTY—WILLIAM H. WHITE ME- 
MORIAL LECTURE BY JUDGE 
STERLING HUTCHESON 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
Judge Sterling Hutcheson, a retired U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district 
of Virginia, recently delivered the Wil- 
liam H. White Memorial lecture before 
the Law School of the University of Vir- 
ginia. In his lecture, Judge Hutcheson 
talked about the expansion of Federal 
control over the activities of the indi- 
vidual. He commented particularly 
upon judicial action in this area. 

Mr. President, Judge Hutcheson spoke 
about an issue of nationwide concern. 
We have long witnessed an increase of 
Federal control over the rights of indi- 
viduals that has been precipitant and 
even unwarranted in all too many cases. 
All too frequently our courts have failed 
to follow the sound reasoning of Mr. 
Justice Holmes: 

The relations of the United States and 
the courts of the United States to the States 
and the courts of the States is a very deli- 
cate matter that has occupied the thoughts 
of statesmen and judges for a hundred 
years and cannot be disposed of by a sum- 
mary statement that justice requires me 
to cut redtape and intervene. 


Such precipitant and even unwar- 
ranted Federal actions have run directly 
contrary to the principle of constitu- 
tional government established by the 
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Founding Fathers. It was Thomas Jef- 
ferson who said: 

I consider the foundation of the Consti- 
tution as laid on this ground: That “all pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States, by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States or to the 
people.” 


As Judge Hutcheson pointed out in his 
lecture, the trend away from Jefferson’s 
concept of constitutional government 
toward Federal control has accelerated 
over the last generation. Jude Hutche- 
son indicated, in fact, that recent cases 
relating to interpretations of the com- 
merce clause “involving control of the 
individual by the central government are 
accepted today as commonplace and at- 
tract little attention. Until the last 25 
or 30 years such jurisdiction in this coun- 
try was inconceivable except by a hanu- 
ful of people with scant following.” 

I have, myself, on various occasions, 
referred to the duties as well as the privi- 
leges inherent in constitutional govern- 
ment. I have emphasized the need for 
toleration, discretion, and self-restraint 
by the States, the courts, and the indi- 
vidual in exercising their constitutional 
responsibilities and privileges. I have 
enumerated some of the consequences 
which may arise from failing to exercise 
proper self-restraint or from failing to 
act at all. Failure to enact State legis- 
lation to meet public demands, for ex- 
ample, may give rise to pressures for 
Federal intervention, however inappro- 
priate that may seem to be. 

In these respects, Judge Hutcheson, in 
his lecture, underlined the following spe- 
cific issue: 

There is yet another problem which I sug- 
gest is of importance at this time if we are 
to survive as a nation of free people under 
our Federal Government. That is, whether 
we are to continue the system under which 
the Central Government is concerned with 
matters generally affecting the Nation, and 
in affairs not affecting the Nation, the ac- 
tivities of the citizen are controlled by the 
States, or are we to have one all-powerful 
Central Government supervising all affairs 
of society. 


With regard to judicial action in this 
matter, Judge Hutcheson discussed at 
length the trend toward greater Federal 
intervention in individual activities. 
This trend, he pointed out, has been 
accompanied by the following tendency: 

In our system of government by law we 
have reached the place where members of 
the judiciary have applied different sets of 
rules or principles of law to litigants falling 
into different categories based upon the char- 
acter, motives, and standing of the litigants 
as determined by the courts. 


The tendency to which Judge Hutch- 
eson referred has become widespread. 
He noted that in following it “the Fed- 
eral courts have probably demonstrated 
their greatest versatility” in the field of 
race relations. Judge Hutcheson then 
made reference “to the actions of some 
of the lower courts in going far beyond 
anything contained in the opinion in 
Brown and related cases.” Judge Hutch- 
eson said that— 

In case after case the lower courts, both 
trial and appellate, have not been con- 
tent with prohibiting discriminatory acts. 
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They have affirmatively directed local au- 
thorities to perform specified acts. 


He particularly cited the Prince Ed- 
ward case as an example of how far this 
practice has gone. 


Basically, responsibility for allowing 
an increase in Federal control over indi- 
vidual matters rests with all Americans. 
As Judge Hutcheson commented: 


In the last analysis it is the people them- 


selves who have permitted this situation to 
come about. 


The conclusion of Judge Hutcheson’s 
lecture should serve, therefore, as an im- 
portant reminder to all readers who 
cherish and seek to preserve individual 
freedom. He said to the members of the 
University of Virginia Law School: 

In conclusion you may determine that the 
Government devised by the young, liberal- 
minded men of the late 18th century is im- 
practicable. Before you abandon the high 
hopes of those who would maintain our way 
of life (with freedom of action of the indi- 
vidual of prime consideration) and conclude 
that it is wise to follow the presen reac- 
tionary trend to the establishment of one 
all-powerful Central Government (a more 
easy conquest of the seeker after special priv- 
lege), I hope you will explore all possible al- 
ternatives and consider the consequences. 


With these considerations in mind, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
comments some excerpts from Judge 
Hutcheson’s lecture, which I commend 
to all my colleagues. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS From “THe EXPANSION or THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT'S CONTROL OVER THE AC- 
TIVITIES OF THE INDIVIDUAL—Some COM- 


23, 1961, BY STERLING HUTCHESON, U.S. Dis- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
VIRGINIA 


You, members of the University of Virginia 
Law School as you prepare to perform your 
role in the life of the Nation, come upon the 
scene at an interesting period in our history. 
It is not unlikely, I believe, that the histo- 
rian of the future will record the next decade 
or so as the time of arrival at one of the 
most important crossroads in the life of 
the Nation. 

Although the United States of America 
have been a nation less than 200 years, an 
almost negligible time in the history of a 
people, we are acknowledged the greatest and 
most among our contemporaries; 
but we are told that we face the most serious 
threats to our very existence. Of course the 
more spectacular ones relate to external 
dangers brought about by quick transporta- 
tion and the development of Instruments of 
destruction. There are others dealing with 
our economic situation, both at home and 
abroad, which are equally in need of atten- 
tion. The two go hand in hand. 

There is yet another problem which I sug- 
gest is of importance at this time if we are 
to survive as a nation of free people under 
our Federal Government. That is, whether 
we are to continue the system under which 
the Central Government is concerned with 
matters generally affecting the Nation, and in 
affairs not affecting the Nation the activities 
of the citizen are controlled by the States, 
or are we to have one all-powerful Central 
Government supervising all affairs of society? 
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I suggest that it can be stated as simply 
as that. The question is as old as the Na- 
tion. The answer is not so simple, but it is 
one which must be found before it is too 
late. I fear that too little thought is being 
given this problem, bemused as we are with 
more exciting occurrences. It is interesting 
to speculate as to how the historian of the 
future will relate them. 

It is a truism to say that power once ac- 
quired is rarely voluntarily surrendered. 
That is as true of the head of a bureau in 
Washington as it is of the head of a foreign 
state. It is as true as the fact that a tax 
measure adopted to meet an emergency is 
almost never repealed. 

I need not remind you that the totalitarian 
form of government cannot exist unless 
invested with complete authority over the 
individual. Nor do I need remind you that 
this fact was uppermost in the minds of 
those who framed the Constitution of the 
United States. It was in the minds of those 
who advocated its adoption and of those 
who opposed ratification. 

The Federalist papers probably throw 
more light than any other documents upon 
the considerations surrounding the adoption 
of the Constitution. As I consider those 
papers, they were devoted to reassuring the 

n people that the rights and liberties 
of the individual were protected against 
invasion by the Central Government. I do 
not recall any criticism of a possible weak- 
ness on the part of that Government. The 
American people had been through a long 
and painful war brought about by their 
grievances against an all-powerful govern- 
ment albeit as viewed historically in terms 
of government it was a relatively mild 
monarchy. 

They were determined to establish in its 
place a system of powers divided under law 
and controlling upon the men charged with 
administering the law. Even under a divi- 
sion of powers of the Central Government 
itself they insisted upon a limitation upon 
that Government in its control of the ordi- 
nary, everyday affairs of the people. Under 
the Government so constituted the Nation 
has reached its present position. 

Unquestionably we are in a rapidly chang- 
ing world, and many changes are necessary to 
meet changing conditions. The question is, 
Can and will we continue to operate within 
our present framework? There are those who 
firmly believe it can be done. Obviously 
there are those who believe either, that it 
cannot be done or that it should not be 
done. I do not presume to offer you a 
ready-made answer, but I do hope to direct 
your attention to some developments which 
I believe merit consideration in determining 
the path to be followed in the future. 

I believe it safe to say that in the last 
quarter of a century there has been more 
intrusion by the Federal Government into 
the affairs of the individual than during the 
entire past life of the Nation. 

Many of these changes in the relations 
between the Central Government and the 
individual have been brought about by 
Congress, much by the Executive and some 
by the courts. 

Having spent a lifetime in the atmosphere 
of the courts I feel somewhat qualified to 
discuss the part that branch has played in 
the extension of this control. 

Among the first steps [of the Federal 
courts] was the modern interpretation of 
the commerce clause. What has been done 
in the way of regulating interstate com- 
merce is marvelous to behold. Of course 
you will understand that Congress has made 
its contributions. 

Under a statute regulating commerce be- 
tween the States, an individual who steals 
an automobile in Virginia and transports 
it to one of the adjoining States has vio- 
lated a Federal statute. Now, with our 
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system of rapid transportation it is obvious 
that the States cannot separately deal with 
law violators who move from one to the 
other. Consequently, the maintenance of 
some central agency to participate in the 
apprehension of these persons is necessary. 
No one can question the wisdom and pro- 
priety of such laws. 

However, when he is brought to trial the 
offender is usually tried in the Federal 
court, not for the offense of larceny of the 
automobile, a violation of a law of the 
State, but for violating a law relating to 
interstate commerce, which is essentially a 
matter for the civil courts as contrasted 
with those having criminal jurisdiction, 
although of course penal sanctions are not 
improper. The end result, though, is that 
the Federal courts are burdened with many 
cases which should be heard by the State 
courts. 

Furthermore, it would seem more ap- 
propriate that an offender should be tried 
for an offense malum in se rather than an 
offense malum prohibitum. 

This illustration is only one of many which 
might be cited. The same observations 
apply to the recent kidnaping trial in Balti- 
more of a defendant charged additionally 
with two murders in Virginia and a like 
number in Maryland. 

Under other statutes passed pursuant to 
the commerce clause a man e in cut- 
ting pulpwood in an old field pine forest in 
Virginia or Georgia at a stipulated price per 
cord is engaged in interstate commerce. If 
he is assisted by his son or any other person 
under a specified age he is guilty of violat- 
ing a criminal statute of the United States. 

The workmen who drove the new Chesa- 
peake and Ohio tunnel through the moun- 
tain at Afton were engaged in interstate 
commerce. There is a Federal statute re- 
quiring one engaged in participating in a 
lottery to first purchase a license from the 
Internal Revenue Service. Such cases as I 
have mentioned involving control of the in- 
dividual by the Central Government are ac- 
cepted today as commonplace and attract 
little attention. Until the last 25 or 30 
years such jurisdiction in this country was 
inconceivable except by a handful of peo- 
ple with scant following. It is not my pur- 
pose to argue the wisdom of this course. 
My hope is to stimulate your thoughts in 
appraising it. 

Of course we are all familiar with certain 
decisions of the Supreme Court which have 
been greatly publicized. I refer to the as- 
sumption of jurisdiction in such cases as 
those involving the qualifications of a 
teacher employed in a school operated by 
the State of New York, the determination of 
the suitability of persons licensed to prac- 
tice law in courts established and maintained 
by the several States, such as the California 
and New Mexico cases, and the case declar- 
ing in violation of the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution Stephen Girard’s will which 
was probated before the amendment was 
adopted. 

Then there is the doctrine of preemption 
laid down in the Steven Nelson case, You 
will recall that in that case the principle 
stated is that when the Federal Congress 
has legislated in a certain field, the States 
are precluded from passing legislation in 
that area of political activity. There the Su- 
preme Court affirmed a decision of the Penn- 
sylvania court. If this doctrine should be 
applied to the power to tax, the outcome 
might be far reaching indeed. 

Then the Reina case, decided no later than 
last December, contains an important pro- 
nouncement. As I understand that case the 
Supreme Court held that immunity of an 
individual to prosecution in the Federal 
courts for violation of a Federal law carries 
with it immunity from prosecution in the 
State court for violation of a State law cover- 
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ing the same set of facts. It is worth noting 
that again in this case we have the Federal 
courts e Jurisdiction in the enforce- 
ment of a license requirement assertedly 
aimed at suppressing a greater evil. It in- 
volved traffic in narcotic which is 
essentially an offense falling within the po- 
lice power of the States. 

My references thus far (including refer- 
ences to the cases of Stefanelli v. Minard, 
Cooper v. Aaron, Bartkus v. People of the 
State of Illinois, and Sacco-Vanzetti) have 
been to pronouncements of the Supreme 
Court, and of course it is there that the re- 
sponsibility rests for the ultimate and final 
decision of any question which may reach 
it. Burdened as it is, that Court can consider 
only an infinitesimal number of cases which 
are tried in the Federal courts. Among 
those so tried are many cases decided by the 
appellate courts of the various circuits which 
become the law of the circuit unless reversed 
by the Supreme Court, and there are many 
cases decided by the district courts which 
are not appealed and thus become persuasive 
in that particular district. Developments in 
this area seem to have been overlooked or 
perhaps neglected in the controversy revolv- 
ing around the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

In concert with such pronouncements of 
the Supreme Court the lower courts have 
made their contributions. Lord Bacon’s ob- 
servations concerning judicial innovations 
and the removal of landmarks seem to have 
lost some standing. Those landmarks have 
been considered important for a long time 
and are mentioned in the books of Deu- 
teronomy, Job, and Proverbs. 

While writing an opinion a few years ago 
I had occasion to review decisions in which 
the lower courts assumed jurisdiction only 
to be later reversed. 

I came up with the somewhat surprising 
conclusion that some of those courts have 
been and are more prone to assert an ex- 
tended jurisdiction than is the Supreme 
Court. I also concluded that without the 
restraining influence of the Supreme Court 
we should now have reached a point in the 
extension of Federal power beyond anything 
advocated by the most ardent Federalist de- 
spite the fact that more than once the 
Supreme Court has criticized in somewhat 
strong language the inferior courts for at- 
tempting to anticipate what they considered 
foreshadowing trends, as aptly expressed in 
the Spector Motor Co. case. 

In Chance v. Lambeth the appellate court 
disregarded what some 2 or 3 years earlier 
in Day v. Atlantic Greyhound it had declared 
to be law too well established to be ques- 
tioned concerning seating arrangements on 
common carriers engaged in the transporta- 
tion of passengers. It is true that one case 
involved a bus and the other a railroad train. 
The court, faced with its decision in the bus 
case, turned to the commerce clause and in 
the “strong light—thrown by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, some of recent date” 
declared a regulation requiring separation of 
passengers by race on common carriers mov- 
ing in interstate commerce an unlawful 
burden upon commerce. 

Then we have a line of cases dealing with 
the burden of proof in criminal cases in- 
volving defendants charged with fraud re- 
lating to income tax and others who are be- 
lieved to be what is known as racketeers. 
These cases arose as a result of what ap- 
peared a serious and determined effort on 
the part of the Justice Department to en- 
graft onto the law a rule of evidence to be 
applied in cases of a certain type which, in 
effect, would result in placing upon the de- 
fendant the burden of proving his innocence. 
This is particularly applicable so far as the 
tax cases are concerned. 

There is another case which has intrigued 
my interest and the course of which I have 
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followed in the press. That is the so-called 
Apalachin case involving Joe Barbara and 
a group of men who visited his private 
home. 

According to press dispatches at the time, 
the case was hailed by the prosecution as 
one of the greatest victories in law enforce- 
ment during many years. It was said that 
the precedent signed the death knell of or- 
ganized crime.. In due course the appellate 
court reversed the convictions. 

Considering the jealousy of the press 
where its freedom is concerned, I was some- 
what surprised by the reaction of some of 
the members who deplored the action of 
the appellate court. Certainly I hold no 
brief for a group of gangsters, but consider 
the possibility of placing in the hands of 
police officers such a weapon. 

However, the Apalachin case is a logical 
sequel to a case involving the rights of po- 
lice officers to enter a private home under 
the guise of ascertaining whether there are 
unsanitary conditions. That was the rat- 
catching case from Baltimore. 

If our homes may be entered without a 
search warrant duly issued, what is so star- 
tling about the right to interrogate individ- 
uals as to occurrences in private homes? 

In our system of government by law we 
have reached the place where members of 
the judiciary have applied different sets of 
rules or principles of law to litigants falling 
into different categories based upon the 
character, motives, and standing of the liti- 
gants as determined by the courts. 

So far as I am informed the germ of this 
line of reasoning made its first appearance 
in a footnote to a majority opinion of the 
Supreme Court in 1938, where it was inti- 
mated that consideration of the constitu- 
tional questions in certain types of cases 
may call for “more searching judicial in- 
quiry” than other litigation. 

It is in the field of race relations that 
the Federal courts have probably demon- 
strated their greatest vercatillty. The sub- 
ject has been of keen concern to me 
personally since long before the current 
controversy, but I shall not undertake to 
discuss it except to point to the actions of 
some of the lower courts in going far be- 
yond anything contained in the opinion 
in Brown and related cases. These cases 
merely prohibit discrimination based pon 
race and direct that the district courts su- 
pervise the actions of local authorities in 
effecting an orderly transition from what 
repeatedly has been declared law into com- 
pliance with the new doctrine. 

In case after case the lower courts, both 
trial and appellate, have not been content 
with prohibiting discriminatory acts. They 
have affirmatively directed local authorities 
to perform specified acts. Incidentally the 
last opinion and mandate in the Prince Ed- 
ward case is interesting. You must remem- 
ber that that case involved only secondary 
schools, which are well recognized as high 
schools as contrasted with elementary 
schools. There is no litigant in that case 
affected by the operation of elementary 
schools and the record does not show that 
such schools are or ever were operated by 
the county. 

Nonetheless, the appellate court specifi- 
cally directed certain actions concerning ele- 
mentary schools as distinguished from high 
schools. Thus we have a case in which the 
court granted to nonexistent parties relief 
which has been sought by no one. Although 
this was pointed out in a petition to rehear, 
which was summarily denied, in a brief the 
Supreme Court declined to review. 

Unquestionably a part of the responsibility 
for these conditions rests upon the States 
for their willingness to pass on to the Cen- 
tral Government the task of meeting State 
needs and their acceptance of the inevitable 
controls which follow. For about a quarter 
of a century we have seen those charged 
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with conducting the affairs of various States 
looking to Washington for financial help. 
With such assistance there is always control. 
Our own money comes back to us less a 
costly deduction for administration and sub- 
ject to conditions as to how we may spend 
it. Each time there is some extension of 
authority and quite likely an increase in 
personnel of some bureau based in Wash- 
ington. 

The same situation prevails between the 
States and the localities. When we are faced 
with an extra burden we head for the State 
capital with outstretched hands. In each 
instance the result is the same. We seek 
and obtain free tax money to develop one 
project and naturally we return for assist- 
ance with another. Gradually our condition 
of mendicity regarding that which is ours 
becomes more tolerable. 

In the last analysis it is the people them- 
selves who have permitted this situation 
to come about. It may be that 1 what the 
American public wants, or, and I suspect 
that this is the main reason, it is attributable 
to indifference or unawareness on the part 
of a vast majority as to what is going on 
until they are faced with an accomplished 
fact having a personal impact. 

An examination of the line of cases to 
which I have referred reveals that the ob- 
vious purpose of the writers of the opin- 
fons is to deal out what they personally 
believe to be justice in the particular case 
before them. No one can quarrel with such 
humanitarian motives nor indulge in harsh 
criticism of the however much we 
may question the wisdom of the conclusions 
reached and fear the consequences of the 
precedent set. 

An illustration in point is Scarborough v. 
Atlantic Coast Line. There the Court, to 
grant relief in a seemingly hard case, an- 
nounced a new rule of law to relieve from 
the statutory limitation the right to cue and 
in the process appears to have revised the 
rules of evidence theretofore applying to the 
proof required to custain a charge of fraud. 

Similar observations might be made con- 
cerning motives of many of those in other 
branches of the Government who advocate 
increased control of the affairs of the indi- 
vidual. 

One seeking or granted power to exer- 
cise discretion seldom entertains doubt as to 
his qualifications to do so properly. The 
trouble is that his opinion as to the proper 
exercise may not be the wise one. Even if 
it is wise, benevolent dictators are not al- 
ways followed by others like them. 

Furthermore, I regret that my observations 
lead to the conclusion that the seeker after 
power is not always inspired by altruistic 
motives. Thirst for personal power is a 
characteristic too well known to need discus- 
sion. 

No one having even a slight familiarity 
with current events can fail to be aware of a 
sharp difference of equally honest opinion 
concerning such developments of recent 
years. Many of these are at variance with 
the often repeated theory of our Government 
expressed by wise statesmen as set out in 
the Federalist, by other able students of 
government, both ancient and modern, and 
in soundly considered opinions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Many of them have been adopted under 
the stress of emergencies to be met without 
mature and deliberate consideration of con- 
sequences, 

There are few emergencies so urgent as 
to require immediate solution. Full con- 
sideration frequently discloses that many of 
them are not emergencies after all. The 
clear light of tomorrow’s sun usually dis- 
pels the shadows, but when we have acted 
hastily in imperfect light we often find that 
we have entered into a contract which bodes 


us no good. 
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In conclusion you may determine that the 
Government devised by the young, liberal- 
minded men of the late 18th century is im- 
practicable. Before you abandon the high 
hopes of those who would maintain our 
way of life (with freedom of action of the 
individual of prime consideration) and con- 
clude that it is wise to follow the present day 
reactionary trend to the establishment of 
ene all-powerful Central Government (a more 
easy conquest of the seeker after special 
privilege) I hope you will explore all pos- 
sible alternatives and consider the conse- 
quences. 

It is probable that the decision will be 
yours to make. In history it will be a mo- 
mentous one. 


REEDUCATION BY KENNEDY AD- 
MINISTRATION IN THE FIELD OF 
ECONOMICS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
discovered yesterday by reading an 
article by the Columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann that we are in the process of being 
reeducated by the Kennedy administra- 
tion in the field of economics. The proc- 
ess apparently was begun at Yale, where 
the President appealed for sophisticated 
answers and accused his critics of clog- 
ging the lines of communication with 
myths and legends and the cliches of our 
forebears. 

Mr. Lippmann apparently subscribes 
to the President’s contention that the 
complexities of economics in the 1960’s 
are understood only by the White House 
and its advisors. He seems to be telling 
us that the American people and even 
Members of Congress have not reached 
the level of sophistication where they 
can understand the administration’s 
more mature view of budgets and deficits 
and the causes of inflation. He tells us 
that President Eisenhower and Senator 
Harry F. Byr talk as if they never read 
a book on economic matters that has 
been written since the great depression 
of 1929. 

Mr. Lippmann to the contrary, Mr. 
President, I would like to say that Mr. 
Eisenhower has come to grips with 
budgetmaking and government fiscal 
Policy in a much closer way than any 
newspaper columnist is ever likely to 
do. And I would be willing to bet that 
the esteemed chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee has read more books 
on economics than either the President 
or Mr. Lippmann. He certainly has a 
greater grasp of where this country is 
headed under the irresponsible spending 
policies of the New Frontier than any 
other Member of the Congress. And it 
will take a lot more than the belittling 
efforts of Mr. Lippmann to detract from 
the great service he has performed over 
the years through his steadfast devotion 
to fiscal integrity and a sound economy. 

This reeducation that Mr. Lippmann 
speaks about intrigues me, Mr. President. 
Are we to understand that the American 
people and the political leaders of the 
Nation are to be “brainwashed” into 
thinking that everything the adminis- 
tration proposes is right? Are we going 
to be reeducated into thinking that black 
is white; that balanced budgets are dan- 
gerous in these complex times; that def- 
icit financing does not lead to inflation; 
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that the national debt is not increasing 
at a dangerous rate? 

If this is the purpose of the adminis- 
tration’s massive attempt at economic re- 
education, Mr. President, I can only say 
that it is doomed to miserable failure 
in advance, The trouble with it is that 
the mere fact that we now find ourselves 
in the 1960’s and that conditions are 
changing does not destroy the need for 
fiscal responsibility. Education or re- 
education must be based on truth, or it 
will not “take.” In this case it is based 
on fallacy and political expediency. It 
assays high in only one ingredient and 
that is executive arrogance. 

Mr. President, it is important for us 
to remember that the administration 
which complains so much about old ar- 
guments and old cliches has offered ab- 
solutely nothing new in the economic 
field. It is still offering us the same old 
remedies that were tried in the 1930’s 
and which failed to correct the economic 
problems of that time. Actually, it took 
World War I to bring us out of the great 
depression. ‘The New Deal’s answers 
were unequal to the task. 

We do not need reeducating, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to know that the policies offered 
by the New Frontier are not only hoary 
with age but they also are robbing us 
of the confidence and optimism needed 
for a flourishing economy. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARE. Is not the Senator go- 
ing to put Mr. Lippmann’s column in the 
Recorp? I should be happy to do so, if 
he is not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thought the 
Senator from Pennsylvania might ob- 
ject. I am happy to ask unanimous con- 
sent to include Mr. Lippmann’s column 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AT YALE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

At Yale on Monday the President made a 
most important address—for the domestic 
economy the most significant, it seems to me, 
since he was inaugurated. In it he described, 
as he has never before done so explicitly, 
what ft is that is new in the New Frontier. 

Unlike Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, the 
Kennedy administration is not working for 
a change in the balance of social forces with- 
in the country. Roosevelt used the power 
of the Federal Government to increase the 
influence of agriculture and of labor, as com- 
pared with the influence of business, and of 
the underdeveloped South and West as com- 
pared with the Northeast, 

The battles of the New Deal era were in 
the classic pattern of social struggle, of the 
have-nots against the haves. 

These battles were won by Roosevelt and 
a new balance of forces was firmly estab- 
lished. This was proved during the 8 years 
of President Eisenhower when there was 
i rr to repeal and undo the New 

eal. 

The Kennedy administration begins where 
Eisenhower left off. It is not seeking an- 
other change in the structure of American 
society but on the contrary, to make more 
efficient the existing balance of forces. 

It is confronted, however, with a cultural 
gap, that is to say with popular beliefs about 
— RN, that are a generation out of 

ate, 
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With rare exceptions the leaders of both 
parties hold to economic doctrines that have 
long since been abandoned as antiquated by 
all the progressive and advanced countries 
of the world. 

Governor Rockefeller understands modern 
economic doctrine, but men like General 
Eisenhower and Senator BYRD talk as if they 
had never read a book on economie matters 
that has been written since the great de- 
pression of 1929. 

If President Kennedy is to fulfill his 
promises, if he is to raise the American econ- 
omy from the creeping stagnation that has 
come upon it in the second half of the fifties, 
if he is to recover the industrial preeminence 
that we once had and have now lost, the 
administration will have to do a mighty job 
of public reeducation. 

If our leaders do not learn to understand 
modern economics, we shall not be able to 
operate successfully the modern economy. 

It is this work of reeducation that the 
President began at Yale. It was a very good 
beginning. But, of course, one speech will 
not do what needs to be done—which is to 
close the cultural gap and put American 
public opinion and American political de- 
bate in touch with the realities of the mod- 
ern age. 

This reeducation is not a fight between 
good men and bad men, between rich men 
and poor men, between Republicans and 
Democrats. It is, like all education, a search 
for enlightenment in which all who partici- 
pate bravely will be the winners. 


CHEAP NATIONAL PUBLICITY AT 
THE EXPENSE OF THE FOREST 
SERVICE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have one more short order of business 
which I think will be of interest to the 
present occupant of the chair [Mr. 
Burprck], who comes from a Western 
State. 

Very recently in the press around the 
country we saw criticism of the Forest 
Service for allowing two establishments 
to exist in national forests. I believe 
one was in the State of Idaho, and the 
other was in my own State of Arizona. 

If this is the kind of misinformation 
which the New Frontier press agents 
are going to give to the American people, 
I think the Senate did a wise thing 
the other day by disallowing the 16 
New Frontiersmen to the Department of 
the Interior for these purposes. 

The criticism directed at my State of 
Arizona concerned the so-called sport- 
ing house located at a place we call 
Top-of-the-World, near the city of 
Miami, Ariz., between Phoenix and 
Globe, Ariz. 

The Forest Service knew of the exist- 
ence of this house. The Forest Service 
tried to get the Federal authorities to 
stop it. They tried to get the State 
and local authorities to stop it, as early 
as 1955 or 1956. It was not until one of 
the forest rangers went to the State’s 
largest newspaper, the Arizona Republic, 
and “tipped them off,” that pressure 
through the newspaper was brought to 
pear A Then the house was closed in 

957. 

Mr. President, that was some 5 or 6 
years ago. Recently the General Ac- 
counting Office and the Department of 
the Interior have raised all manner of 
“ned” with the Forest Service for allow- 
ing this place to exist. It did exist. It 
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existed in the forest. The Forest Service 
tried long ago to close it, and the Forest 
Service was unable to get cooperation 
either from the local authorities or from 
the Federal authorities. 

I rise today merely to defend the 
Forest Service for having done its duty 
as it saw it, and to criticize those agen- 
cies who refused to give the Forest Serv- 
ice cooperation in the middle 1950's. 

If the suggestion is that Smokey Bear 
should now lead a vice raid, the adminis- 
tration need not worry about sending 
Smokey Bear into Arizona for this pur- 
pose, because that house of iniquity has 
long since been closed and the cus- 
tomers diverted elsewhere. [Laughter.] 


SUCCESSFUL COAL MINING INDUS- 
TRY OF WYOMING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in the 
past decade we have seen in periodicals 
and on television and have heard on 
radio many nostalgic tributes to the 
passing of the steam locomotive from the 
national scene. While there is much to 
stir the memory in the recollection of 
these romantic behemoths, my State and 
much of the West has marked their 
passing with more than nostalgia. For 
this aspect of the continual technological 
progress of our era has created a de- 
pression in one of our vital industries— 
coal mining. 

The extensive coal mines that once 
provided the fuel for the locomotives, 
which pulled their long string of cars 
across the high plains and over the 
Rockies, now—one by one—have been 
closing down. As a result, unemploy- 
ment and the vicious circle of economic 
distress which it generates have deci- 
mated many once prosperous mining 
towns, 

But I am not speaking to ask for pity 
or to plead for the return to an era that 
exists no longer. Rather, I would like to 
point out that the West—which has a 
history of self-reliance in the face of 
serious obstacles—is rising to meet this 
challenge to our economic well-being. 

Two recent developments give notice 
that our mines may once again con- 
tribute their full share to the economy 
and may even surpass their previous pro- 
duction standards. 

The first of these is the development 
by the FMC of a new process of 
making metallurgical coking coal from 
low-grade coal deposits. This develop- 
ment, which represents a significant 
breakthrough in mining technology, was 
announced last weekend at the Wyoming 
Mining Association convention at Jack- 
son, Wyo. Josiah Work, manager of the 
Kemmerer Coke division of FMC said 
that a pilot plant using the new process 
now is producing 250 tons of coke a day, 
using coal mined in Kemmerer. 

To realize the significance of this de- 
velopment you must understand that at 
the present time there are no merchant 
coke producers between the Mississippi 
and the west coast and the two existing 
western coking plants—at Pueblo, Colo., 
and Provo, Utah—are forced to rely on 
coal shipped at high cost from the East. 
Yet, much of the West is underlain with 
mammoth coal reserves. Wyoming has 
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an estimated 120 billion tons. These re- 
serves represent a potential for economic 
development which could bring increased 
prosperity to my State and the West, if 
satisfactory methods of utilizing this 
grade of coal can be found. 

Mr. Work estimates that the FMC 
process may be sufficiently developed 
within 6 to 9 months for release on a 
royalty basis. In the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill passed by this 
body Tuesday evening, is an item which 
I requested, and in which the Senate con- 
curred, for $50,000 for research into 
coking coal development from western 
low-grade coal. When this research is 
underway, it will represent another ap- 
proach to this problem. I think it 
extremely important to pursue this mat- 
ter from every angle, for not only the 
West but many other areas in the 
world—now unable to obtain coking 
coal—would find immediate economic 
gains from a successful coke develop- 
ment process. 

The research contemplated under this 
grant would investigate which of the 
many types of western coal are best 
suited for conversion into coke. 

I wish to commend FMC for their 
success in this field. Their work exem- 
plifies western determination to make 
progress in the face of adversity. 

A second factor which points toward 
an economic upturn for the State’s coal 
industry is the increasing use of coal for 
generating electric power. The West, 
with its many hydroelectric projects, is 
discovering that coal also is an excellent 
source of energy and that the two types 
of generation can be welded into an ef- 
fective source of vitally needed power. 

In the special mining issue of the 
Riverton Ranger, an excellent newspaper 
in my State, there is a story on the Kem- 
merer Coal Co. This company’s mines 
once provided much of the fuel for 
western railroads. This article points 
out that the mines’ most productive 
year was 1918 when 834,000 tons were 
produced. And yet, even with the elim- 
ination of the steam locomotive, this 
company anticipates producing almost a 
million tons in 1963. 

The coal will go to the Utah Power & 
Light Co.’s new steam generation plant, 
now under construction near Kemmerer, 
and to the FMC coke plant mentioned 
previously. In addition to increase in 
coal production, Kemmerer Coal plans 
to almost double its work force to 400 
men in 1963. 

These two developments are indica- 
tions that western coal can be utilized 
for economic gain. But the brightness 
of the future does not entirely eliminate 
the gloom of the present. Wyoming’s 
coal mining industry is still in a de- 
pressed state, but there is life in that 
industry—and where life is, there is 
hope. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article from the special mining edition 
of the Riverton Ranger, which aptly il- 
lustrates present conditions in Wyo- 
ming’s mining industry and the promise 
of the future. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MINING Grows AT Fastest RATE IN WYOMING 
ECONOMY 

Mining is Wyoming’s second largest indus- 
try surpassed only by production of 
petroleum, 

The gigantic mining industry and the af- 
filiated mills and plants which supplement 
it employ almost 6,000 people in the State. 
Supporting the industry are many hundreds 
of other people in the supply, service, and 
contractual side of mining and milling. 

In mining itself there are 3,202 persons 
employed and another 2,350 are employed 
in the milling and plant side of the industry. 

The uranium industry is the largest sin- 
gle mining employer. According to Atomic 
Energy Commission estimates there are over 
1,200 persons employed in mining and milling 
of uranium. 


CONTINUOUS GROWTH 

The industry is enjoying continuous 
growth. This year, for instance, the tac- 
onite iron ore project of United States 
Steel at Atlantic City will come into full 
production and will probably employ an 
additional 400 men over the 150 now on 
full-time employment at the mine and 
beneficiating plant. 

The coal industry will enjoy increased 
employment during the next few years. 
This will be especially true at Kemmerer 
as the Kemmerer Coal Co. begins supplying 
coal for the Utah Power & Light steam gen- 
erating plant. Pacific Power & Light will 
increase its employment at the Dave John- 
ston plant and mine near Glenrock as the 
$25 million expansion there is completed. 

Coal production in the Hanna and north- 
eastern Wyoming areas is also showing some 
increase. 

There is possibility for further expansion 
in the trona industry near Green River. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. of Wyoming, a new 
power in this industry, increased its payroll 
this spring which is not included in the 
1961 figures quoted. 

So did Petrotomics, Inc., when it started 
up Wyoming’s sixth uranium mill in the 
Shirley Basin in April 1962. 

There are many other developments on 
the horizon. Vipont Mining Co. continues 
its efforts to develop gypsum deposits on 
the Wind River Indian Reservation of 
Fremont. 


PHOSPHATE DEVELOPMENT 

Susquehanna-Western, Inc., is trying to 
secure prospecting permits for phosphate 
deposits known to exist in the Wind River 
Range near Lander, but which present in- 
formation indicates are not commercially 
workable. 

Susquehanna-Western is working on the 
difficult metallurgical problem of separating 
lime from the phosphate, and if prospect- 
ing permits are granted will launch a major 
exploration program yet this summer. 

Titaniferous iron ores near Laramie loom 
on the horizon for future development. So 
do the coal deposits near Lake De Smet with 
Union Carbide continuing interest. Reyn- 
olds Metals still holds property near Lake 
De Smet which some day may lead to an 
aluminum industry. 

One of the most successful “new starts” 
in Wyoming last year was the Big Horn Gyp- 
sum Co. of Cody which began the mining of 
gypsum and manufacture of plasterboard 
last year. 

There are those optimists who say that if 
the price of gold goes up, Wyoming gold 
mining industry would bloom again. 


TOTAL TONS—7,730,217 


Mining in Wyoming produced 7,730,217 
tons of a variety of ores and minerals accord- 
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ing to the 1961 annual report of the State 
inspector of mines. 

There were more tons of coal mined than 
any other minable product. In 1961, 20 
mines in 9 counties of the State mined 
2,520,258 tons of coal, an increase of 516,111 
tons over 1960. Most of the increase came 
from Pacific Power & Light. 

But the outlook for coal continues to be 
good in areas near present or future steam 
generating powerplants. 

Uranium was the second most-mined ore. 
There were 1,550,849 tons of uranium ores 
mined in Wyoming last year. Largest single 
miner of uranium ore was Western Nuclear 
with 269,775 tons. 

Trona production from Intermountain 
Chemical’s big underground mine near Green 
River was 859,821 tons, which placed trona 
in third place. 


MANY OTHER ORES 


Amounts of other ores mined were ben- 
tonite, 606,283 tons; gypsum, 42,034 tons; 
iron ore 632,291 tons from Colorado Fuel & 
Iron (United States Steel will mine over a 
million tons a year at South Pass when it 
gets into operation, possibly as high as a 
million and a half tons a year); limestone, 
mainly for use in the sugarbeet refining in- 
dustry, 367,413 tons; magnetite ore, 85,701 
tons; phosphate (San Francisco Chemica] at 
Leefe, Wyo.), 97,391 tons; 1,500 tons of so- 
dium sulfate west of Casper; and a few 
ounces of gold from near Buffalo. 

There were 166,697 tons of gravel mined 
and Gilpatrick Construction Co. of Riverton 
was the biggest producer with 91,312 tons of 
gravel. 

Stone mining of various types for use as 
ballast and crushed rock amounted to 
401,772 tons. 

Wyoming has an unlimited potential in 
mining. The state is literally loaded with 
low-grade ores. New metallurgical and 
chemical processes are making possible the 
economic development of such ores, and 
United States Steel's taconite plant is the 
most pointed example. 

And Wyoming’s mining people have firmly 
accepted their responsibility as citizens in 
the State, many of them holding key posi- 
tions in local, county, and State affairs, 


BLITZKRIEG IN THE BAY STATE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in today’s issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune appears an inter- 
esting editorial entitled “Blitzkrieg in 
the Bay State.” 

Recognizing that the President no 
longer has access to this important 
newspaper, and in the hope that the in- 
sertion of this editorial will not result in 
any cancellations, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial may be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BLITZKRIEG IN THE Bay STATE 


No one will ever say that Edward M. Ken- 
nedy was drafted for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the Senate in Massachusetts any 
more than his brother John was elevated 
to the Presidential nomination by popular 
acclamation of his party. In each case it was 
a self-propelled blitzkrieg. In each case the 
convention prize was sought, fought for, and 
captured with some of the most coldly 
powerful weapons known to the politician. 

This is not to suggest that power politics 
is anything new, or that ruthless elbowing 
in a man-seeks-office effort is any particular 
monopoly of the Kennedys. We have seen 
the game of pressure and patronage played 
before, but where the Kennedys outshine 
so many of their contemporaries—and pred- 
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ecessors—is in the of their 
tion and the relentlessness of the 
squeeze put on the delegates. 

Something else, unhappily, puts the vic- 

tory of Ted Kennedy over Massachusetts 
Attorny General Edward J. McCormack in a 
class by itself. It is Kennedy's monumental 
lack of qualifications for senatorial duty. 
Neither demonstrated performance nor dis- 
cernible aptitude commends him. Aside 
from a distinguished name and a king-sized 
ambition, the credentials of the 30-year-old 
brother of the President are limited to his 
role as junior lieutenant in his brother's 
campaign. 
To be sure, the McCormacks are not exactly 
an obscure family in the Bay State either. 
If the 38-year-old Edward were not the 
nephew of the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives he might not be his State’s 
Attorney General. Here endeth the simi- 
larity, however, for McCormack can point to 
a solid record of achievement in municipal 
and State government. He has served his 
apprenticeship. He has the seasoning young 
Kennedy lacks. 

It is good that Mr. McCormack is so out- 
raged by the Kennedy steamroller that flat- 
tened him at the convention that he has 
vowed to take his case to all the Democrats 
in a He knows that 
Kennedy resources will have multiplied by 
that time, but he is hoping also for a multi- 
plication of the number of people who, unin- 
timidated by convention 2 will make 
a sober com between his record and 
talents and those of Ted Kennedy. 

Whether the Democrats can go on to win 
in November is another 


— leadership, and the Republicans could 
some unusual strength with George 
22 as their candidate. When Democrats 
make private concessions about their 
chances, Republicans have a right to harbor 
some hope. But the point in the Kennedy- 
McCormack squabble is the extent of the 
Democratic Party’s concern with the caliber 
of talent it asks the people to support. 
Anyone who takes the U.S. Senate seri- 
ously has a right to raise questions about 
Ted Kennedy’s qualifications for membership 
therein. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I did not quite 
hear what the Senator asked unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD. 
Was it an article from the Herald Trib- 
une? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The article was 
from the New York Herald Tribune? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does not the 
Senator realize that this might mean 
the cancellation of 22 copies of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp going to the White 
House every day? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ex- 
pressed the hope that my request would 
not result in any cancellation of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad that 
the Senator thought of that point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I be- 
lieve that even the President would be 
interested in the editorial. 


DEDUCTION AS BUSINESS EXPENSE 
OF SALARIES OF CONSULTANTS 
TO GOVERNMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the administration’s tax re- 
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vision bill is before the Committee on 
Finance. As a part of that tax revision 
bill the administration is asking for a 
tighter enforcement provision in regard 
to the deductibility of expenses of of- 
ficials of corporations when those officials 
are engaged in any activities which may 
in any way be interpreted as lobbying. 

The administration has questioned the 
right of corporations to charge off as 
necessary business expense the salaries 
and expenses of these officials when they 
are assigned to the task of lobbying for 
or against proposed legislation which 
does not directly involve their industry. 

In this connection I called to the at- 
tention of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the fact that the services of three rep- 
resentatives of private industry have 
been enlisted by the administration and 
that these men have been assigned of- 
fices at the White House for the sole 
purpose of lobbying for the administra- 
tion’s proposed trade bill. 

I may find myself in agreement with 
the administration’s trade bill, but that 
is not the question. The salaries of the 
men while they were working for the 
administration in the promotion of the 
pending trade bill would be paid by the 
companies involved, and great emphasis 
has been placed upon the fact that their 
services would not cost the Government 
anything. My question to the Secretary 
of the Treasury was, Could the companies 
who are paying the salaries of these of- 
ficials who were being loaned to the Gov- 
ernment for the sole purpose of propa- 
gandizing and lobbying for the trade bill 
deduct their salaries as necessary and 
normal business expenses? I asked that 
the Treasury Department furnish a rul- 
ing on this particular case. 

I have a letter containing this ruling 
signed by Mr. Stanley S. Surrey, Assist- 
ant Secretary, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. Jonn J. WILLIAMS, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator WILLIAMS: This is in further 
reference to the matter of the three White 
House consultants from private industry now 
working on the trade expansion bill. 

We are advised by one of the principals in 
the negotiations which led to the appoint- 
ment of the three consultants that the in- 
dividuals selected for the positions were not 
selected because of their connections with 
firms having interests in the trade expan- 
sion bill. We are told that the individuals 
were picked solely because of their recog- 
nized talents and in matters of 
public relations and information. A public 
relations society in Washington was con- 
sulted for suggestions as to qualified indi- 
viduals. Also, a number of companies were 
contacted without regard to their views on 
the administration’s proposals on trade ex- 
pansion. 

We are informed that the three organiza- 
tions from which the consultants were 
drawn, namely, Schenley Industries, Air 
‘Transport Association, and Englehard Indus- 
tries have mixed interests in the bill; where- 
as certain aspects of their operations might 
be benefited from the easing of tariff restric- 
—— others are likely to be adversely af- 

ected, 
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With regard to the duties of the consult- 
ants we have been informed that they work 
directly under Mr. Howard Petersen, special 
assistant to the President on trade policy. 
Their duties are strictly informational and 
do not involve any policy responsibilities, 
In fact, policy formulations had all been 
completed prior to the arrival of these con- 
sultants. Generally speaking, their duties 
are the same as those of any Government 
agency public information officer. 

We are advised that these employees are 
not compensated for any services cur- 
rently rendered to their former employers 
nor for any benefit, direct or indirect, that 
the latter may be receiving or may expect to 
receive in connection with the services that 
the consultants are now performing for the 
Government. On the basis of the facts as 
related to us, it would appear that it is 
proper for the payers of the consultants’ sal- 
aries to continue to deduct the salaries as 
ordinary and necessary business expenses un- 
der section 162 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

I.T, 3417, 1940-2 C.B. 64, which has been 
cited with approval in a number of court de- 

presents a helpful This 
ruling holds that salaries paid by employers 
during the continuance of World War II to 
employees absent in the Armed Services or 
who were serving the Government in other 
ways at a nominal compensation, but who 
intended to return at the conclusion of the 
war, were deductible business expenditures. 
The justification for allowing the deduc- 
tions was found in the fact that the com- 
pensation was paid to induce the absent em- 
ployee to return to his employment or for 
eae to be rendered upon returning to 
work. 

Our attention has been called to a letter 
from the Office of Legal Counsel in the At- 
torney General’s Office concerning the con- 
flict-of-interest problem in connection with 
these consultants. This letter stated that 
in the absence of any indication that the 
leave-with-pay arrangement is intended to 
constitute payment to the individual for his 
services to the Government or is in anticipa- 
tion of benefits to be derived by the organi- 
zations making the payments, there would 
appear to be no objection to the arrange- 
ment from the point of view of the conflict- 
of-interest statutes. In general, this letter 
supports our own findings and conclusions 
with regard to the deductibility of the con- 
sultants’ salaries. 

The question whether these consultants 
in the course of their duties for the United 
States have come within the provisions of 
18 U.S.C. 1913, pertaining to lobbying with 
appropriated funds, is a matter falling within 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Jus- 
tice. We understand, however, that, in the 
light of prior opinions of that Department, 
on the facts given to us, no activity con- 
trary to that provision is involved. This 
question, however, as indicated above would 
not appear under the facts related to us to 
be relevant to the deductibility of the sal- 
aries. 

If you should have any further questions 
on this matter I shall be glad to hear from 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. Surrey, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I invite 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
Mr. Surrey, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment, has ruled that under such circum- 
stances— 

It would appear that it is proper for the 
payers of the consultants’ salaries to con- 
tinue to deduct the salaries as ordinary and 


necessary business expenses under section 
162 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
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Thus, based upon this ruling, salaries 
and expenses of officials of corporations 
engaged in such activities are ruled to be 
deductible by the corporations as ordi- 
nary and necessary business expenses. 

A question in which I am likewise in- 
terested is as follows: In cases where 
companies are opposed to the adminis- 
tration’s program and wish to assign 
some of their top officials to Washington 
offices for the purpose of lobbying or 
propagandizing against the administra- 
tion’s legislative programs, would it 
likewise be ruled that their salaries 
could be deductible as ordinary and nec- 
essary business expenses? Certainly we 
cannot have dual rulings where they are 
only deductible when a company sup- 
ports the administration and not de- 
ductible when it opposes. 


CONFORMITY TO SENATE RULES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to note for the Record that practi- 
cally without exception every speaker 
during the morning hour this morning 
violated the 3-minute rule. I held a 
watch on the speakers. I did not object. 
I thought the Acting President pro tem- 
pore was most gracious in not enforcing 
the rule. It merely calls to public atten- 
tion the fact that we make unanimous- 
consent requests with no intention what- 
ever to keep within them. I suggest that 
it would be far better if we would reform 
the rules of the Senate and put them in 
understandable form to conform with 
our invariable practice. 

I hope that my friend will observe the 
time fuse, because I wish to speak on two 
or three other subjects, and I may not 
be able to present them in complete 
form. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Senate the fact that my friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], talked for somewhat 
more than 3 minutes in criticism of an 
excellent column by Walter Lippmann 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on the 14th of June. I concur in every- 
thing that Mr. Lippmann said. I find 
myself in complete disagreement with 
the criticism of my friend from Arizona. 
I urge my colleagues to read the column 
carefully, because I think it points the 
way to that new day in that better and 
finer America toward which America is 
headed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield, though I do not know 
that I have sufficient time available. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania may have as much 
time as he desires. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I suggest that 
other Senators are waiting to speak. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
may have 1 additional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am not at all 
surprised that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is opposed to my position, be- 
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cause I find myself in opposition to his 
position. 

Mr, CLARK. We would be very un- 
happy if we agreed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the coun- 
try would be very happy if the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would agree with me. 

Mr.CLARK. And vice versa. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I doubt it. 


SOVIET DEPORTATION OF LITH- 
UANIANS, LATVIANS, AND ESTO- 
NIANS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there 
have been dark chapters in human his- 
tory but none darker than one which be- 
gan 22 years ago in the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. It was 
on June 15, 1940, that these countries 
were forcibly annexed to the Soviet Un- 
ion and many hundreds of thousands of 
their inhabitants uprooted from their 
homes and deported to Siberia. These 
helpless victims of this unwarranted ag- 
gression are still suffering in exile, far 
away from their homeland. 

Since those fateful days, we in the free 
world have heard practically nothing 
about them except what we have learned 
from those few who have had the ex- 
traordinary luck to escape. And the 
fate of millions of Lithuanians, Latvians 
and Estonians in their homeland under 
Communist tyranny is probably not 
much better than those who still suffer 
in exile. 

In recent years, we have learned that 
the native population of the coastal areas 
in these countries were moved to other 
parts of the Soviet Union in order to 
make room for the Asiatic people who 
were transported there. This means 
that years after the deportations of 1940 
there were additional deportations by 
the tens of thousands. All this was done 
to speed up the communization of these 
countries, once the home of rising de- 
mocracies. Fortunately, however, these 
people are schooled and hardened in ad- 
versity, and are not easily swayed even 
under the most oppressive of tyrannical 
regimes. They still cling to their ideals 
of freedom and independence, and let us 
all hope that they will attain their goals. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SAN JUAN- 
CHAMA RECLAMATION PROJECT 
AND THE NAVAJO IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
June 13, the President signed S. 107, a 
bill which authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct the San Juan- 
Chama reclamation project and the 
Navajo irrigation project. I am partic- 
ularly happy because on the same day 
the House of Representatives passed a 
bill authorizing the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, which is of great importance to 
the congressional Members from the 
State of Colorado and, in my opinion, 
is one of the finest projects to come be- 
fore Congress this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the President on signing S. 
107, which it was my honor to sponsor, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, and 
that also the statement of Secretary of 
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the Interior Udall on the passage and 
signing of the bill be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON THE SIGN- 
ING oF S. 107 In THE PRESIDENT’s OFFICE 


Today I have signed S. 107, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Interior to construct 
the San Juan-Chama reclamation project, 
and the Navajo irrigation project. By my 
natural resources and conservation message, 
I emphasized the importance of water re- 
sources development to the Nation, and ex- 
pressed this administration's commitment 
to a sound and orderly program of new 
projects to meet accumulated needs. 

The projects authorized in S. 107 were in- 
cluded among the major western water re- 
source developments recommended in my 
conservation message as part of this pro- 
gram. These projects will provide major 
benefits to the West, and to the Nation as 
well as to the communities directly in- 
volved. 

The Navajo Indian irrigation project will 
assist the Navajo people in making full use 
of their own resources to achieve a higher 
standard of living by providing employment 
opportunities in irrigation farming. 

The San Juan-Chama reclamation project 
will provide water supplies needed to per- 
mit continued economic growth and de- 
velopment and stabilize an existing agricul- 
tural economy in the Rio Grande Basin of 
New Mexico. 

These developments represent investments 
in the Nation’s future that will provide 
major dividends in the years to come. I am 
especially pleased to approve this bill because 
I regard this legislation as the forerunner 
of additional authorization for western 
water resources development now pending 
in the Congress. 

We are particularly glad to have the 
chairman of the Navajo Indian Tribe here 
representing the Navajo Tribe. 


[Press release from the US. Department of 
the Interior, June 13, 1962] 


CONSTRUCTION OF Two NEW MEXICO WATER 
PROJECTS AUTHORIZED IN BILL SIGNED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


The Navajo Indian irrigation project and 
the initial stage of the San Juan-Chama rec- 
lamation project, authorized in a bill passed 
by the Congress and signed into law by the 
President, will provide economic assistance to 
the Navajo Indians and will enable New 
Mexico to put to use a major portion of the 
water of the Upper Colorado River system to 
which it is entitled under two interstate 
compacts. 

The authorizing legislation (S. 107) pro- 
vides that the two projects will be con- 
structed, operated and maintained as par- 
ticipating projects of the five-State Colorado 
River storage project, now under construc- 
tion in the mountain West. 

“I am extremely pleased that the bureaus 
of the Department of the Interior can now 
get moving on the construction of these 
very worthwhile resource development proj- 
ects,” said Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall. “Both projects provide opportunity 
for a resource program investment today that 
will return manifold dividends in the future 
years. The developments not only fit the 
pattern for wise and beneficial development 
of natural resources, as laid down by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his conservation messages 
to the Congress, but they also will provide 
economic opportunity for depressed areas.“ 

Secretary Udall, a native of the neighboring 
State of Arizona, indicated that he was espe- 
cially pleased at the prospects of building 
facilities to deliver a dependable supply of 
irrigation water to the Navajo tribal lands in 
New Mexico. 

“For many years the Federal Government 
has been trying to cope with the problem of 
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bettering the economic conditions of the 
rapidly increasing Navajo population, now 
numbering about 85,000,” he said. The 
Navajo Indian irrigation project will provide 
& real economic shot in the arm for these 
people, who have been beset by drought, re- 
duced return from marginal livestock opera- 
tions, and lack of employment opportunities, 
Irrigation agriculture and its associated and 
allied industries can provide an economic 
livelihood for a large segment of the tribal 
population.” 

The Navajo Indian irrigation project con- 
templates the construction of distribution 
facilities to deliver water to approximately 
110,000 acres of land within and adjacent to 
the Navajo Indian Reservation. The lands 
Involved are located in two large areas on an 
elevated plain south of the San Juan River 
in San Juan County. An average of 508,000 
acre-feet of water would be diverted annually 
from the San Juan River at the Navajo Dam 
and Reservoir, now nearing completion by 
the Bureau of Reclamation at a site on the 
San Juan River and would be conveyed some 
150 miles across reservation lands. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs estimated 
that some 14 years will be required to com- 
plete planning on the $135 million project 
and to complete the canals and laterals, tun- 
nels, siphons, and pumping plants required. 
Delivery of water to the first of the project 
lands, however, could be accomplished with- 
in 5 years. The project is planned to supply 
irrigation water but is adaptable to serve mu- 
nicipal and industrial water users if the need 
arises in the future. 

The initial stage development of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s San Juan-Chama proj- 
ect contemplates an average annual diversion 
of about 110,000 acre-feet from the upper 
tributaries of the San Juan River for utiliza- 
tion in the Rio Grande Basin in New Mexico. 
The $86 million project would provide needed 
municipal and industrial water for the city 
of Albuquerque and also would yield a full 
and supplemental irrigation water supply for 
about 120,000 acres of farming land in the 
Rio Grande Basin in New Mexico. 

Recreation and the conservation and de- 
velopment of fish and wildlife resources 
which would be built over a period of about 
5 years also would be purposes of the San 
Juan-Chama project. 


THE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS 
PROJECT IN COLORADO 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday 
passed authorization for the $170 million 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project in Colorado. 
It has been before Congress since 1954, 
but never previously had reached the 
House floor. 

The bill now comes to the Senate, 
which has passed similar measures three 
times in past sessions. 

Senator ALLoTT was quoted by the As- 
sociated Press on Thursday as saying: 

With a little more luck it should be just 
a matter of days now before the Fryingpan 
is through the Senate and in the hands of 
the President. 


Senator CARROLL also praised the 
House action. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas bill would 
authorize the Reclamation Bureau to 
build dams to impound Colorado River 
tributary waters west of the Rocky 
Mountains and deliver them through a 
tunnel under the Continental Divide to 
farms and towns on the eastern slope. 
The water would be used for irrigation, 
power generation, fiood control, and mu- 
nicipal purposes by a dozen towns and 
cities. 
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It would be one of the biggest recla- 
mation projects authorized by the pres- 
ent Congress. 

The Fryingpan project is strongly en- 
dorsed by President Kennedy, as it was 
previously by President Eisenhower. 

The Fryingpan River now flows into 
the Roaring Fork River, which rises 
above Aspen, Colo. The Roaring Fork, 
in turn, flows into the Colorado River, 
which enters the Pacific by way of Mexi- 
co and the Gulf of California. The proj- 
ect would dam the Fryingpan above the 
town of Basalt and divert a large part 
of its water through a 6-mile tunnel, 
ultimately into the Arkansas River. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS: A 
REPORT ON ITS FIRST 2 YEARS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate will recall that in 
1959 the Congress enacted Public Law 
86-380 which established an Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. 

The Commission, as constituted by 
Congress, has seven basic purposes: 

First. To bring together representa- 
tives of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments for the consideration of com- 
mon problems. 

Second. To provide a forum for dis- 
cussing the administration and coordi- 
nation of Federal grant and other 
programs requiring intergovernmental 
cooperation. 

Third. To give critical attention to the 
conditions and controls involved in the 
administration of Federal grant pro- 
grams. 

Fourth. To make available technical 
assistance to the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government in 
the review of proposed legislation to 
determine its overall effect on the Federal 
system. 

Fifth. To encourage discussion and 
study at an early stage of emerging public 
problems that are likely to require in- 
tergovernmental cooperation. 

Sixth. To recommend, within the 
framework of the Constitution, the most 
desirable allocation of governmental 
functions, responsibilities, and revenues 
among the several levels of government. 

Seventh. To recommend methods of 
coordinating and symplifying tax laws 
and administrative practices to achieve 
a more orderly and less competitive fiscal 
relationship between the levels of govern- 
ment and to reduce the burden of compli- 
ance for taxpayers. 

In carrying out its responsibilities the 
Commission has been composed of rep- 
resentatives from each level of govern- 
ment and from the legislative and exec- 
utive branches thereof. 

I was honored to be one of the prin- 
cipal sponsors of the legislation estab- 
lishing the Commission, and it has been 
my pleasure to serve as a member of 
the Commission since its establishment. 
My colleagues, the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] and the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munpt], have also served on the Com- 
mission since its inception. On the 
House side, Mr, FOUNTAIN, of North Car- 
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olina, the chairman of the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and the original sponsor of the 
bill creating the Commission, has served 
continuously as has his colleague on the 
subcommittee, the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer]. Mr. KEOGH, 
of New York, is the other House Mem- 
ber of the Commission. 

Two years have now elapsed since the 
Commission began its work. I think it 
appropriate to report to the Senate on 
how the Commission has been progress- 
ing, and the extent to which it has been 
measuring up to the responsibilities 
placed upon it by the statute. I will give 
today an overall report on the Commis- 
sion’s work; subsequent reports on par- 
ticular subjects will be placed in the 
Record by my colleagues from the Con- 
gress or myself, depending upon the sub- 
ject matter involved and our respective 
interests in it. 

At the outset, I should like to pay 
tribute to the very able Chairman under 
which the Commission has proceeded— 
Mr. Frank Bane, of Virginia, a man 
known to many of you for his lifetime of 
work and leadership in Federal, State, 
and local governments. He was ap- 
pointed as the first Chairman of the 
Commission by President Eisenhower 
and this year was reappointed for a 
second term as Chairman by President 
Kennedy. 

The Commission, in addition to the 
six Members from the Congress, has three 
members from the executive branch— 
the Secretaries of the Treasury, Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare. Its 
other membership includes four Gover- 
nors, three mayors, three State legisla- 
tive leaders, and three elected county 
Officials. Finally, in addition to the 
Chairman, the general public is repre- 
sented on the Commission by two other 
members. 

It has been a privilege and pleasure to 
me to work with the distinguished people 
who have served on the Commission and 
to discuss and debate major questions 
of Federal-State-local relations with 
them. 

The first meeting of the Commission 
was held on December 14, 1959. The 
second meeting on February 10, 1960, 
saw the appointment by the Commis- 
sion of an Executive Director. The 
Executive Director reported for duty on 
April 1, 1960. We have been very 
fortunate in the able and dedicated work 
of Mr. William G. Colman, Executive Di- 
rector, and his staff in carrying out our 
assignments. 

The third meeting of the Commission 
was held on May 25, 1960, and concerned 
itself with considering and finally ap- 
proving an initial work program. At 
that time we concluded that the major 
concerns of the Commission fell into 
three general areas—taxation and 
finance; metropolitan areas; and the 
general structure of State and local gov- 
ernments, their relationships with one 
another and with the National Govern- 
ment. 

At its meeting on January 18 and 19, 
1961, the Commission began its con- 
sideration of substantive issues of 
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intergovernmental relations, and adopted 
three Commission reports. Subsequent 
meetings of the Commission held in 
April, June, and September, 1961, were 
concerned with consideration and action 
on seven additional reports. These re- 
ports are as follows: 

First. Coordination of Federal and 
State Inheritance, Estate, and Gift 
Taxes; 

Second. Modification of Federal 
Grants-in-Aid for Public Health Serv- 
ices; 

Third. Investment of Idle Cash 
Balances by State and Local Govern- 
ments; 

Fourth, Intergovernmental Responsi- 
bilities for Mass Transportation Facili- 
ties and Services in Metropolitan Areas; 

Fifth. Governmental Structure, Or- 
ganization, and Planning in Metropoli- 
tan Areas; 

Sixth. State and Local Taxation of 
Privately Owned Property Located on 
Federal Areas; 

Seventh. Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion in Tax Administration: Some Prin- 
ciples and Possibilities; 

Eighth. Periodic Congressional Reas- 
sessment of Federal Grants-in-Aid to 
State and Local Governments; 

Ninth. Local Nonproperty Taxes and 
the Coordinating Role of the State; 

Tenth. State Constitutional and Stat- 
mony Restrictions on Local Government 
Debt. 

On the whole, the Commission’s report 
has met with favorable response from 
Federal, State, and local legislative and 
administrative officials and from the 
professional, business, and academic 
communities. Three of the reports have 
already had to be reprinted to meet the 
demand. 

I am sure Senators will be interested 
in what is taking place as a result of 
the Commission’s reports. The Com- 
mission decided very early in its life 
that its claim to permanence could not 
be justified on the mere issuance of 
reports; rather it had to devote consider- 
able attention to following through in be- 
half of its recommendations in terms of 
legislative or administrative action. 
Allow me to summarize briefly what is 
happening with regard to its recommen- 
dations for legislative action at the 
Federal and State levels. 

Of 11 recommendations for congres- 
sional action, 4 coincided with pro- 
visions incorporated into the Housing 
Act of 1961. These are expanded finan- 
cial support to metropolitan planning 
agencies, Federal technical assistance to 
State and local urban planning, con- 
gressional consent in advance to inter- 
state compacts for metropolitan area 
planning, and Federal financial assist- 
ance for mass transportation. 

The remaining items for congressional 
action are: First, review of Federal 
grant-in-aid applications by metropoli- 
tan planning agencies; second, continued 
financial support to such planning agen- 
cies; third, revision of the Federal estate 
tax credit for taxes paid to States; 
fourth, authorizing transfers of funds 
among public health categorical grants; 
fifth, provision of a standard allocation 
formula for such grants; sixth, provisions 
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for retrocession of exclusive Federal 
jurisdiction over various Government 
lands and properties; seventh, authoriz- 
ing the Internal Revenue Service to per- 
form services for State tax agencies on 
a reimbursement basis; and, eighth, pro- 
viding uniform congressional policy and 
procedure under which all new grants- 
in-aid would be reexamined periodically. 

Bills to carry out the various recom- 
mendations have been introduced and 
referred to the appropriate committees. 
Considerable support has been developed 
for the estate tax credit and public 
health bills and we hope for favorable 
action in the present session. 

Of the 22 recommendations for State 
legislative action, 7 have been developed 
into draft bills, all of which were ap- 
proved by the Council of State Govern- 
ments for inclusion in the council’s 1962 
legislative program. ‘These bills cover 
the following subjects: First, authoriza- 
tion for local governments to invest idle 
cash balances; second, authorization for 
interlocal contracting for joint perform- 
ance of urban services; third, authoriza- 
tion for creation of metropolitan service 
corporations for mass transportation and 
for other functions; fourth, authoriza- 
tion for voluntary transfer of functions 
between cities and counties; fifth, estab- 
lishment of a State unit for continuing 
attention and assistance to metropolitan 
areas; and, sixth, authorization for State 
and local governments to secure and 
preserve open land. 

Resolutions endorsing all or most of 
these bills have been passec by the 
American Municipal Association and the 
National Association of County Officials. 
Additionally, the Governors’ conference 
endorsed the principle involved in the 
draft bill on the investment of idle cash 
balances. 

The Commission has also made several 
recommendations for broadening the 
scope of administrative cooperation at 
Federal and State levels, and consulta- 
tions are proceeding between the Com- 
mission staff and Federal and State of- 
ficials with regard to these matters. 

In summary, I am happy to report 
that in its first 2 years the Commission 
has demonstrated its ability to do three 
things: First, focus its attention on se- 
lected issues, avoiding thereby the dissi- 
pation of its limited resources into broad 
or fruitless endeavors; second, to face 
up to and take definite positions on 
intergovernmental issues of considerable 
controversy and to enunciate such posi- 
tions clearly and forcefully through the 
medium of printed Commission reports; 
and, third, to secure interest in and 
support of its recommendations from 
important organizations, such as the 
Governors’ conference; American Mu- 
nicipal Association; Association of State 
Budget Officers; National Association of 
County Officials; National Association of 
State Auditors, Treasurers and Comp- 
trollers; National Association of Tax Ad- 
ministrators; and the National Tax 
Association. 

Although dealing with a variety of con- 
troversial issues, the Commission has 
managed to avoid either internal or ex- 
ternal repercussions and recriminations. 
Especially the members of the Commis- 
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sion have avoided splintering into a 
group of blocs in considering the issues 
with which it has been confronted. No 
organized pattern of majority and minor- 
ity voting associated with the levels of 
government has emerged. 

Although intergovernmental problems 
are not separable into isolated compart- 
ments, the Commission so far has con- 
cerned itself somewhat more with State- 
local relations than with Federal-State 
relations. This takes account of the fact 
that several major problems of Federal- 
State relations are being handled else- 
where—namely, civil rights, by a sep- 
arate commission; Federal oversight of 
interstate compact operations by the 
Federal courts; Federal aid to education 
and State taxation of income derived 
from interstate commerce, both under 
exhaustive consideration by the 
Congress. 

The major theme of the Commission's 
recommendations so far has been di- 
rected toward improving the effective- 
ness of State and local governments on 
the assumption that these local units of 
government must adequately discharge 
their responsibility if unnecessary future 
centralization is to be avoided. 

I think Senators will agree that the 
foregoing constitutes a commendable 
record for the initial work of the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. I predict that its effective- 
ness will continue to grow. 

President Kennedy expressed recently 
his strong interest. and support for the 
work of the Commission. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter from the 
President be printed in the Recor at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Wuire House, 
Washington, February 26, 1962. 
Hon. FRANK BANE, 
Chairman, Advisory Commission on Inter- 
Netii Relations, Washington, 


Dear Mr. CHARMAN: On the occasion of 
the reconstitution of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, I wish 
to express my appreciation to those members 
who have served so well during the first 
2-year term of the Commission’s existence. 
I should like also to convey to those mem- 
bers, both old and new, who will carry 
forward the Commission's work my deep per- 
sonal interest in the problems which will 
have the attention and collective experience 
a judgment of the Commission member- 
ship. 

The relationships existing among the vari- 
ous levels of Government in this country are 
more complex and more important than at 
any other time in our Nation’s history. It is 
obvious that the Federal, State, and local 
governments will be able to d their 
responsibilities more effectively if there is 
fuller understanding of the proper roles that 
each can and should perform. 

Problems resulting from the rapid growth 
of our metropolitan areas—including both 
the central city and the surrounding 
suburban area—require special attention. 
Studies already undertaken by the Commis- 
sion on the subject contain valuable pro- 
posals identifying the proper responsibilities 
of each level of government and recom- 
mending the most effective use of the com- 
bined resources of our cities, States, and 
National Government. You have properly 
called attention to the fact that State and 
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local leadership, as well as national leader- 
ship, is essential to meet the needs of our 
growing urban population, 

The rising cost of Government at all levels, 
coupled with the growing interdependence 
of national life, has called new attention 
to the strains placed on traditional govern- 
mental taxing practices. We must improve 
Federal, State, and local coordination of tax 
and fiscal practices and policies to achieve 
equitable taxation, increase administrative 
efficiency, and make it possible for our tax- 
payers to pay their taxes with a minimum of 
confusion and administrative burden. Equi- 
table and reasonable intergovernmental tax 
policies will facilitate the free flow of trade 
among our States and will contribute to our 
economic growth. 

I am confident the Commission will ad- 
dress itself to these and other important 
problems of intergovernmental relationships. 
You have my sincere wishes that your efforts 
will help strengthen and improve our system 
of cooperative federalism. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


WHERE COMMUNISM GOES, 
HUNGER FOLLOWS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, every 
day it becomes increasingly apparent 
that the decisive advantage that the 
free nations of the world have over the 
Communist world is in the production 
of food. Our farmers have accomplished 
economic marvels. The No. 1 success 
story of this century is in agriculture. 
The debate which we had recently on 
Public Law 480 assistance to Poland and 
Yugoslavia highlighted this fact. 

We should recognize that within the 
past few months it has become clearly 
apparent that in Communist China the 
government has been very much weak- 
ened because of a dismal Communist 
farm failure. Many millions of Chinese 
are starving. In Russia itself, Premier 
Khrushchey has found it necessary in 
the past few weeks to raise the price 
of butter to $1.80 a pound and the price 
of meat to $2 a pound, in order to shift 
people from agriculture into armament 
production and to cut down on the con- 
sumption of agricultural products in 
the Soviet Union. 

Yesterday the New York Times carried 
two articles related to this subject. The 
first article was headlined “Food Crisis 
Stirs German Red Plea.” The subhead 
states: Residents of Cities Are Told To 
Raise Chickens and Pigs in Backyards.” 
The article goes on to state: 

An article in the Communist newspaper 
Neues Deutschland obviously inspired by 
the Government, did not mention food 
rationing, which is believed to be imminent. 
The article said farmers had been called 
upon to produce more eggs and poultry 
to make up for shortages of pork and other 
meat. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed in the RECORD, 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foop Crists STIRS GERMAN Rep PLEA—RESI- 
DENTS OF CITIES ARE TOLD To RAISE CHICK- 
ENS AND Prcs IN BACKYARDS 
BERLIN, June 13.—East Germans were told 

today to raise chickens and pigs in their 

8 to help overcome a shortage of 
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An article in the Communist newspaper 
Neues Deutschland, obviously inspired by the 
Government, did not mention food ration- 
ing, which is believed to be imminent. The 
article said farmers had been called upon 
to produce more eggs and poultry to make 
up for shortages of pork and other meat. 

Neues Deutschland acknowledged that 
meat, sausages, eggs, milk, and milk prod- 
ucts had been in short supply since May. 
East Germany is unable to resume imports 
of foods, the paper added, because the re- 
gime lacks goods to export in payment. 

This public acknowledgment of food dif- 
ficulties coincided with new attacks on the 
West and renewal of the threat to sign a 
separate peace treaty by which, it was said, 
“the Western occupiers” would lose their 
right to be in Berlin. 

“The clock of the peace treaty is running 
and its hands cannot be stopped,” Paul Ver- 
ner, the head of the local party organization, 
said at an East Berlin party gathering. 
Walter Ulbricht, the East German leader was 
present at the party conference, according 
to A. D. N., the official East German press 
agency. 

Herr Verner, who is an alternate member 
of the Politburo, described West Berlin as 
a “hotbed of crises constantly carrying in 
itself the dangers of military clashes.” He 
renewed Communist demands for the trans- 
formation of West Berlin into a demilitarized 
free city. 

“If the Western Powers stick to their pres- 
ent stand and reject every sensible proposal, 
then the peace treaty will have to be con- 
cluded between the German Democratic Re- 
public and those countries willing to do so. 
The Western occupiers will then once and 
for all lose their right to remain at the 
banks of the Spree River,” Herr Verner de- 
clared. 

Herr Verner was also reported by A.D.N. 
to have said that anyone who believed East 
Germany would yield as much as an inch 
on its demands was the victim of “false 
speculation.” 

His statements and the acknowledgment 
of the food shortages led observers to con- 
clude that the Communist regime has 
abandoned its plan to seek credits from West 
Germany and instead was preparing the East 
Germans for new difficulties. 

According to reliable Western reports East 
Germany has not renewed its bid for credits 
from West Germany in trade talks here. 

Neues Deutschland declared twice last week 
that East Germany was not willing to let it- 
self be “blackmailed” into paying a political 
price for economic aid from West Germany. 

There were no reports today of new escapes 
across the Berlin wall. Estimates of the 
number of refugees who escaped over the 
weekend ranged from 31 to 45. 

A young West Berliner confirmed that he 
and five friends had dug a tunnel to East 
Berlin to get his flance and their 4-month- 
old baby to the West. The building of the 
Communist wall last August had separated 
the young couple, preventing their marriage. 

The West Berliner, Peter Scholz, who is 
20 years old, said the underground route 
led from the basement of a restaurant on 
the border to a secret entrance in an East 
Berlin house. Six women, two men and 
three children crept through the tunnel. 

“The most difficult part was to get the 
baby through,” Herr Scholz said. She was 
given a light sleeping pill, placed in a wash 
basin and pulled through with a rope. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
other article in the New York Times 
states that Cuba is in serious trouble. 
The article states: 

The food allotments are being met, al- 
though it is not unusual for certain foods 
to arrive late at stores. Most Cubans, how- 
ever, receive monthly a chicken, five eggs, 
and 2 ounces of butter. 
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More and more throughout the world 
it is becoming apparent that where com- 
munism goes, hunger follows. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article may be printed in the RECORD, 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Havana Is EATING, BUT Nor Too WELL—CuBA 
MEETS FOOD ALLOTMENTS—LINES AT STORES 
REMAIN 


Havana, June 13.—No one starves in Cuba 
these days, 3 months after Premier Fidel 
Castro announced food rationing, but the 
lack of choice makes shopping lists obso- 
lete. 

The food allotments are being met, al- 
though it is not unusual for certain foods 
to arrive late at stores. Most Cubans, how- 
ever, receive monthly a chicken, five eggs, 
and 2 ounces of butter. 

Other rations include, in the Havana area, 
2 pounds of lard or oll, 6 pounds of rice, one 
bar of yellow soap, one bar of bath soap, and 
one medium-sized box of detergent a month. 
Beef is rationed at 12 ounces a week. 

Although Premier Castro promised that 
the new rationing system would eliminate 
food lines, housewives continue to spend 
considerable time waiting for their share 
of potatoes, yams, and other vegetables. 

A visit to a grocery store showed that the 
only foods sold without a ration book were 
tomato extract and puree, brown sugar, 
honey, bread, crackers, salt and spices, 
Worcestershire and chili sauces. 

Available in other sections were shoe pol- 
ish, insecticides, wax candles, light bulbs, 
rum, Russian vodka, papaya wine, hair curl- 
ers and minor household goods. 

Items that were once common, such as 
lobster, crab, and pork, were unavailable. 


RESTAURANT PRICES HIGH 


Still, additional food can be had, at a 
price. Hungry Havana residents can sit down 
in selected restaurants and choose their fare 
from a small but, under the circumstances, 
tempting menu. 

A meal may cost 10 pesos or more. The 
official rate of exchange puts the peso on a 
par with the U.S. dollar. 

A 4-ounce steak, when available, can be 
had for 6 pesos. Moro crab, a Havana spe- 
cialty, is served with mayonnaise and two 
olives for 5 pesos. Black bean soup is 1 
peso. 

Despite the shortages, many residents are 
experiencing waistline problems, a fact some 
physicians attribute to the high starch diet. 

The most generously rationed items are 
rice and beans. Eaten separately or mixed, 
these seem to be the only dishes available 
at all times in cafeterias and lower priced 
restaurants. 

Sweets and pastry, much-loved snacks in 
Cuba, are not rationed and are available all 
over Havana. There is also no visible short- 
age of bread, although its quality has been 
markedly lower of late. 

A drought has cut dairy production. Only 
infants or families of more than five mem- 
bers receive fresh milk. In other cases each 
adult is entitled to six cans of condensed 
milk every month. 


REGIME CITES NEW DEMAND 


The Government says rationing is neces- 
sary because more people are earning higher 
wages than ever before and production has 
not met the increase in demand 

Maj. Ernesto Guevera, Minister of Indus- 
try, acknowledged this month that there 
were still 250,000 unemployed persons in 
Cuba. But many foreign observers believe 
the lowest classes of the island’s population 
now enjoys a somewhat more comfortable 
standard of living. 
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However, at least 250,000 Cubans have left 
the island. These comprise most of the up- 
per and upper middle classes, which had the 
highest purchasing power. 

Despite stern warnings from the Govern- 
ment, a black market offers the well-endowed 
Cuban some items his palate misses. 

Eggs are available for as much as 15 cents 
each and pork can be bought for 2.50 pesos 
a pound. But buyers seeking bootleg food 
in rural areas run the risk of being checked 
by highway patrolmen. 

When the Havana resident ceases to 
grumble about shortages, he takes the ra- 
tioning in stride. In movie theaters scenes 
depicting actors feasting on mouth-watering 
meals draw nervous giggles. When the 
monthly chicken seems scrawny, the house- 
wife smilingly gives it the name of a well- 
known and properly slim ballet dancer. 


WILL TAX CUTS DO THE JOB? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal in a leading front 
page article published yesterday stated: 


Most consumers say they’d save money, 
hindering Kennedy aim. 


This suggests that a tax reduction 
might not result in increased and effec- 
tive demand, or the additional purchas- 
ing its proponents argue it would. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed ir. the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tax Cur Impact: Most CONSUMERS Say 
THEY'D Save MONEY, HINDERING KENNEDY 
AIM—SURVEY SHOWS Few PLAN Bic PUR- 
CHASES THAT COULD GIVE STIMULUS TO THE 
ECONOMY— MORE SPENDING ON TRAVEL? 


Consumers may throw a monkey wrench 
into the administration’s plans for giving a 
lift to the economy by cutting income taxes 
next year. 

The idea behind the tax reduction pro- 
posal, which President Kennedy last week 
promised to send to Congress this summer, 
is to stimulate consumer spending and 
thereby inject new zip into business. But of 
several hundred people Interviewed by Wall 
Street Journal reporters in a score of cities 
around the country, only a handful appear 
to be in a frame of mind to go on a spending 
spree with the extra dollars a tax cut might 
give them. 

Most people believe a tax cut would have 
no significant impact on their buying. Many 
feel it would be dribbled away on routine 
living expenses instead of going toward ma- 
jor purchases. Others say a tax windfall 
would simply help them pay off present 
debts. And a surprisingly large number of 
people—at least half those who had definite 
ideas on where the additional money would 
go— maintain they would save it. 

Says Margaret Hughes, a sales clerk at the 
Jordan Marsh Co. department store in Bos- 
ton: “I think I'd put any extra income in the 
bank. I don’t suppose the President would 
like that very well, would he?” 

Of those who say they would spend the 
additional funds, a large proportion indicate 
travel, more nights out and other recrea- 
tional activities are high on their list of 
wants. Only a smaller number say a tax 
reduction would prompt them to buy an ap- 
pliance, auto or other items in the hard 
goods category. 

WHITE HOUSE PLANNING 


Though Congress will not get around to 
acting on the administration tax cut pro- 
posal till next year, President Kennedy said 
he would ask that the across-the-board re- 
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ductions in individual and corporate income 
taxes be retroactive to January 1, 1963. The 
White House is said to have reached no final 
decisions on the size of the cuts it will seek. 
But some officials are talking of net tax re- 
ductions of as much as $6 billion a year. 
There have been suggestions that the high- 
est individual income tax rate be slashed 
from the present 91 to 65 t and that 
the lowest rate be reduced from 20 to 15 per- 
cent. 

If the final proposal turns out to be 
roughly in line with these suggestions, which 
would mean tax cuts of about 25 percent 
for most people, here’s what the measure 
would do in two hypothetical cases: 

A married man with two children earns an 
annual salary of $10,000 and claims a flat 
deduction of $1,000 on a return filed jointly 
with his wife. He now pays $1,372 in Fed- 
eral income taxes. With a 25 percent tax 
reduction, he would pay $343 less. 

A married man has taxable income of 
$100,000 a year, after allowing for depend- 
ency exemptions and itemized deductions. 
At present he owes Federal income taxes of 
$53,640. A 25 percent cut would save him 
$13,410. 

Though the man in the latter example 
could put a couple of new Cadillacs in the 
garage with his tax saving, the feeling is 
widespread among rank-and-file wage earn- 
ers that tax cuts of the size now being talked 
about wouldn't be sufficient to cause them to 
make important purchases they wouldn’t 
have made otherwise. 


A COUPLE OF EXTRA DOLLARS 


“It would probably mean we'd have a 
couple of extra dollars a week that would be 
swallowed up by food and housekeeping 
expenses.” comments Mrs. Russell White, 
young housewife in Pasadena, Calif. Wil- 
liam P. Cunnane, a Philadelphia office equ’p- 
ment salesman, says if he received all his 
tax saving for a year in a lump sum, he'd 
probably spend it for an appliance or some 
other substantial purchase. But with the 
money coming in weekly installments, “it 
will probably be spent on bills I already 
have.” 

Some savings-minded consumers are moti- 
vated by uncertainty about the course of the 
economy and a desire to have a cash reserve 
for bad times. I'd save any tax reduction 
for a rainy day,” says Ruth Dubuque, a San 
Francisco secretary. But most appear to 
be putting money aside to meet burdensome 
future family expenses. 

“I would handle it like I didn’t even get 
it.” declares Peter Katsfanas, a Pittsburgh 
sales engineer. I'd put anything I get right 
into the bank toward the education of my 
two kids.” 

SURFEITED CONSUMERS 


In still another category are savers who 
feel no pressing need for such things as 
appliances and cars. “I have just about 
everything I need,” says Charles Burley, who 
runs a meat market in Boston. “Chances 
are that a tax cut would mean I'll put that 
much more in the bank.” 

In the fairly sizable group which would 
spend the money from a tax cut on recrea- 
tion is Lon Estes, a New Mexico schoolteach- 
er. I'd probably enjoy a few more recrea- 
tionai activities—golf, boating, and skiing,” 
says Mr. Estes. 

A Cleveland social worker says the first 
thing he would do if he received a few hun- 
dred dollars extra would be to treat his 
wife to a “long overdue vacation.” 

A number of people who say they would 
spend their tax savings promptly mention 
home improvements as a likely use for the 
funds. 

Henry A. Compton, owner of a bill collec- 
tion agency in Glendale, Calif., is one of the 
few consumers interviewed who feel a tax 
reduction would spur them to step up spend- 
ing on hard goods. “I need a new stove, 
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a new refrigerator, and a new car,” reports 
Mr. Compton. He's reluctant to buy on time, 
but suggests that a tax cut might enable 
him to pay cash for at least some of the 
items, “so I’d probably get them sooner than 
I would the way things look now.” 


ZEIDLER CALLS FOR INTENSIVE 
STUDY TO HELP PREVENT WAR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
former mayor of Milwaukee, Frank P. 
Zeidler, delivered an outstanding Me- 
morial Day address, on May 30 in Mil- 
waukee. He urged that a drive be made 
to establish, as the former mayor said, 
“a new kind of memorial for these hon- 
ored dead and for all the veterans of our 
national effort to survive. He added: 


As a permanent memorial tribute to them, 
we should establish in our great universities 
in this city, whether under public or private 
endowment a new institute for advanced 
sociological resea ch. The purpose of such 
an institute would be to study the origins 
of human conduct and the disorders of 
human society in order to reduce and lessen 
the possibility of mortal conflicts between 
people and nations in the future. 


I think this is an excellent suggestion 
that the former mayor of Milwaukee has 
made. I call attention to the fact that 
Dr. Jonas Salk is the head of a founda- 
tion which intends to make studies in 
the same field, from the standpoint of 
the biological and behavioral sciences. 

It is my thought that Congress should 
give serious consideration to Federal ac- 
tion to encourage and assist this kind 
of constructive and positive approach 
toward discovering the basic causes of 
war. I ask unanimous consent that the 
former mayor’s address be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY HON. FRANK P. ZEIDLER, ME- 
MORIAL Day Services, Woop, Wis., May 
30, 1962 


We are gathered to remember in public 
services those individuals who have made 
the sacrifice of their lives to preserve the 
life of this Nation. We now remember in 
public recognition the individual persons 
whom we often think about in our private 
thoughts and memories. By this annual 
observance we hope to keep ever fresh the 
memory of those who lived as we do now, 
who walked among us, who took counsel 
with us, and who, in the inexplicable work- 
ings of human society, died that our Na- 
tional Government might continue to exist. 

Time, however, also takes its toll from 
among the living. While we have pledged 
ourselves to remember those who died to pre- 
serve this Nation, the mere passage of time 
has made the record of who they are ever 
more fragmentary. We endeavor to preserve 
this history in our communities by edifices 
and monuments, but in this elementary type 
of memorial we often fail to achieve some- 
thing of lasting worth. We even fail to pre- 
serve the written record and documents of 
the lists of those who have given their lives 
in the Nation’s struggles. 

As a citizen of this community, I note 
with satisfaction that there is a commemo- 
rative plaque of the dead of the Second 
World War and the Korean war to be found 
at the art center, but the principal monu- 
ment to those who lost their lives in the 
First World War is a flagpole at North 2d 
and Wells Streets. 
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Perhaps more serious than this inadequate 
commemoration of the dead is the fact that 
the records of those who have thus lost their 
lives in Milwaukee County is fragmentary, 
incomplete, and inadequate for all the wars. 
In some research done for me by members 
of the Milwaukee Public Library staff, it was 
revealed that the information available to 
this library on war casualties in Milwaukee 
County residents is inadequate and frag- 
mentary for all the wars, beginning with the 
Clyil War. 

I am hopeful that this lack of properly 
compiled lists and records will be promptly 
remedied by civic organizations supporting 
the necessary scholars to make an adequate 
compilation and to publish an adequate rec- 
ord of this type. 

We should note on this occasion too, that 
the process of lives being claimed for the pro- 
tection of the nation has not ceased. There 
are now millions of men and women of this 
Nation under military discipline, and among 
these there are daily casualties, which are 
the price of our national protection. These 
citizens, too, we should honor on this occa- 
sion. 

How best then shall we remember the 
heroic dead? As we think of the individuals 
that we have known in our lifetime who have 
made the sacrifice, we know that they would 
find such public observances as this at Wood 
well pleasing, for they themselves partici- 
pated in such ceremonies, But for us, the 
living, we should not be content merely with 
commemorative ceremonies once or twice a 
year. Neither should the further and re- 
quired effort by us to provide sultable memo- 
rial edifices for them where lacking be con- 
sidered enough. We must have a memorial 
in the way of a living and continuing ac- 
tivity that will result in the lessened possi- 
bility of future conflicts and that will lead 
to greater knowledge and understanding of 
human life, human goals, and human as- 
pirations in conformity with the will of our 
Creator. 

On the occasion of this Memorial Day of 
1962, I can think of nothing more appropri- 
ate than for the citizens of our community 
to establish a new kind of memorial for 
these honored dead and for all the veterans 
of our national effort to survive. As a per- 
manent memorial tribute to them, we should 
establish in our great universities in this 
city, whether under public and private en- 
dowment a new institute for advanced socio- 
logical research. The purpose of such an in- 
stitute would be to study the origins of 
human conduct and the disorders of human 
society in order to reduce and lessen the 
possibility of mortal conflicts between people 
and nations in the future. 

It is not enough on this occasion to mourn, 
as we have done in the past, our losses. It 
should be our resolve here to reduce the 
chance and prospect of even greater losses of 
our human resources in the future. We can 
best achieve this end by systematic, scien- 
tific and even prayerful study into the na- 
ture of human conduct and human society, 
so as to be able to remedy the diseases of 
social origin even as we remedy the diseases 
of physical origin in our great veterans hos- 
pitals as we are getting at every moment on 
this very ground by the efforts of Mr. D. C. 
Ferrari. 

As scholars look back on the history of our 
past conflicts which costs the Nation its 
finest human stock as well as its treasure, 
they become aware of crucial actions which 
might have been taken to reduce the pos- 
sibility of the conflicts. Even today the 
scientific study of the origins of conduct 
among our professed enemies can lead to our 
reducing their threats by the proper appli- 
cation of social, psychological and moral 
forces on their societies. In fact such action 
is as necessary for our survival as is military 


preparation. 
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Let therefore this day of mourning be not 
one of vain lament. Let it, instead be a day 
of resolve. We shall work to preserve the 
peace. We shall pledge that the best talents 
and best minds of our society shall study 
the disorders of human society with a view 
of prevention of further loss of human life 
when nations settle their differences. 

In this way we shall retain our leadership 
and constructively serve mankind, even those 
imside of the nations who have professed 
their animosity. Our sacrifices in this ef- 
fort will prove pleasing to our God and 
Creator. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION OB- 
SERVES 60TH BIRTHDAY—SIXTY 
YEARS OF PROGRESS IN THE 
WEST 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the things our country needs is a 
full realization of the magnitude of the 
water resources development task be- 
fore it and a dedication to advance plan- 
ning on projects essential to national 
progress. On Sunday, June 17, 1962, 
the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation will ob- 
serve its 60th anniversary. The Bureau 
of Reclamation has projects in every 
Western State and is deserving of high- 
est recognition for its efforts. 

I have recently received a letter from 
Mr. J. E. Sturrock, general manager of 
water conservation of Texas, in which 
he said in part: 


In our own State of Texas, energetic ef- 
forts will be required to meet the rapidly 
mounting demands for irrigation, municipal, 
and industrial water resulting from the phe- 
nomenal growth of the State in recent years. 
Bureau of Reclamation projects now under 
construction in Texas include the Canadian 
River project on the High Plains and the 
San Angelo project. Rehabilitation projects 
include the La Feria, Mercedes, and El Paso 
water districts on the Rio Grande. Re- 
habilitation projects under the Federal 
Small Projects Act include the Harlingen 
and Donna water districts in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. The Columbus Bend project 
on the Colorado River is now before Con- 
gress for authorization. The Bureau’s com- 
prehensive Texas Basins project for meet- 
ing Texas’ long-range water needs will soon 
be before the Congress. Another potential 
project of major importance to the State 
is the Valley Gravity project in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley. Realization of the 
multipurpose benefits of these projects will 
extend far beyond the State of Texas and 
their implementation will require the 
united support of our friends throughout 
the West, both in and out of the Congress. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Reclamation Celebrates Its 60th 
Birthday,” from Texas Water, the offi- 
cial publication of the Texas Water Con- 
servation Association of Texas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


RECLAMATION CELEBRATES Its 60TH BIRTHDAY 


On June 17, 1962, the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation celebrates its 60th birthday. 

The Bureau was established by the Rec- 
lamation Act of June 17, 1902, under the 
administration of President Theodore Roose- 
velt and has been a significant force over 
the past six decades in the development 
of the 17 Western States. The Reclamation 
Act originated in the vision and vigor of a 
President who saw clearly the need to use 
the waters of these States more effectively 
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to support their settlement and economic 
growth and who was determined that their 
need would be met, 

Some preliminary effort had been made to 
assist early western settlement by the Desert 
Land Acts of 1877 and 1891 and the Carey Act 
of 1894. None of these, however, provided 
the means for large-scale Federal invest- 
ments, which were necessary to bring water 
to the land and cities in an orderly and 
organized manner. 

Early reclamation projects were primarily 
for irrigation development. In keeping with 
the times and the more complicated func- 
tions water now serves, reclamation projects 
become multiple-purpose in concept, em- 
bracing not only irrigation but municipal 
and industrial weter supplies, hydro-elec- 
trical power, flood control, fish and wildlife 
conservation, recreation, and other purposes. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has projects 
in every Western State. Throughout the 
West, the Bureau has developed over 100 
major water supply projects that, in many 
areas, are the bulwark of the economy they 
serve. 

Some notable engineering achievements 
are represented by reclamation develop- 
ments including such structures as Hoover, 
Grand Coulee, Friant, Shasta, Marshall 
Ford (Mansfield), Elephant Butte, and 
Hungry Horse Dams. To a considerable ex- 
tent, the Bureau of Reclamation pioneered 
the modern-day mass-concrete dam of great 
size. Hoover Dam in many ways served as 
a vast reasearch project on problems then 
unexplored with respect to construction of 
great dams with mass concrete, 

In 1955 Hoover Dam was chosen by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers as one 
of the seven modern engineering wonders 
of the world. Also chosen by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers as one of the 
seven modern engineering wonders, was the 
Columbia Basin project on the Columbia 
River, of which the key structure is Grand 
Coulee Dam. 

Throughout the Western States, Bureau 
projects serve 8 million acres of irrigation, 
whose crop values last year exceeded $1 
billion. Last year, 200 cities and major 
industrial centers were supplied consequent 
portions of their water needs. Currently, 
42 powerplants constructed in connection 
with reclamation projects have a name-plate 
capacity of 5.2 million kilowatts. In 1961, 
26 million visitors took advantage of the 
recreational opportunities provided by rec- 
lamation reservoirs. 

The Bureau has always strongly supported 
the principle of reimbursability on the con- 
viction that it safeguards the Federal invest- 
ment in water resource developments and 
provides a sound and equitable basis for Fed- 
eral, State, and local cooperation in develop- 
ment of western water resources. In this 
regard, the reclamation program occurs in 
the circumstance that 92 percent of its cost 
is reimbursable. No other Federal program 
dealing with water conservation and develop- 
ment approaches this level of repayment of 
the Federal investment. On its 60th birth- 
day, approximately $4 billion will have been 
invested in western reclamation projects. 

The first reclamation project serving 
Texas—the Rio Grande project—was started 
in 1905. It is serving New Mexico and Texas 
today. Tho project has been an outstanding 
financial success and is a fundamental factor 
in the economy of the El Paso area. In the 
midthirties the Bureau designed and super- 
vised construction of Marshall Ford Dam 
for the Lower Colorado River Authority and 
rebuilt portions of the Balmorhea irrigation 
system near Pecos. 

Currently, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
approximately $152 million of works under 
construction throughout Texas, including 
the San Angelo and the Canadian River 
projects—both multiple purpose—and sev- 
eral irrigation projects in the lower Rio 
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Grande Valley. The Columbus Bend project, 
also multiple purpose, designed by the Bu- 
reau for the Lower Colorado River Authority, 
is now before the Congress for authorization 
for construction. 

Projects now in design status and being 
readied for the Congress include the Cuero 
project on the Guadalupe River and the 
Palmetto Bend project on the Lavaca and 
Navidad Rivers in Jackson County, Both 
are multiple purpose with the basic aim of 
pro municipal and industrial water 
supplies of substantial magnitude. Also in 
design stage is the Valley Gravity Canal, 
which will divert the American share of 
Rio Grande water from the river and make 
direct water delivery to all valley cities and 
irrigation districts. 

Over the past 7 years, at the request of 
the Congress, the Austin office of the Bureau 
has made an exhaustive series of studies of 
the overall Texas water problem to determine 
the probable scope of future Federal water 
programs in the State and their national 
economic impact. Data gathered by the 
Bureau in this regard were given to the US. 
Study Commission-Texas and to a consider- 
able extent were incorporated in the report 
of that Commission. In cooperation with 
the Texas Water Commission, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Bureau helped apportion the over- 
all project recommendations of the study 
commission as between Federal and State 
agencies. The Bureau will report to the 
Congress on its portion of the contemplated 
program in 1964. 

Overall activities, operation and mainte- 
nance, project construction, and project in- 
vestigations for Texas come under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau’s region 5. The 
regional headquarters are at Amarillo; 
Leon W. Hill is regional director. Region 
5 embraces all of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
major portions of Kansas, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. Reclamation project investi- 
gations in Texas are under the direction of 
the area office in Austin. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has served 
the West and the Nation well. It is appro- 
prae that its 60th anniversary be recog- 

This will be done by various offices 
= th the Bureau of Reclamation throughout 
the following year. 

The Texas Water Conservation Associa- 
tion congratulates the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion on the nature of its effort in Texas. 
The association extends its congratulations 
first, because of the full cooperation it has 
offered every level of government as well 
as the public in Texas, and secondly, be- 
cause the Bureau, recognizing that Texas 
land and water law diverges considerably 
from that of other Western States, has 
adopted its policies and programs to the 
special requirements of the State. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it was on June 17, 1902, during the ad- 
ministration of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was established. One of the first 
projects undertaken by the Bureau of 
Reclamation was the Rio Grande proj- 
ect of 1905, under which the Elephant 
Butte Dam was constructed, which gave 
the city of El Paso its first water sup- 
ply. That city has become the fifth 
largest city in Texas, and the largest 
city along the United States-Mexican 
boundary on the United States side. It 
grew out of what reclamation did. Rec- 
lamation has done similar things for 
towns and cities throughout the Nation. 
The West really began to grow with the 
establishment of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. We have had 60 years of prog- 
ress under that Bureau. 
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INVESTIGATION EXPANDED IN 
SLANTED OIL DRILLING IN EAST 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in order to bring to the attention of the 
Congress the expanding investigation in- 
to slanted oil well drilling in the east 
Texas oilfield, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article of the Associated Press from the 
Abilene, Tex., Reporter-News of Wednes- 
day, June 13, 1962, written by Bob 
Rooker. 

The article points out some of the 
difficulties of going in and finding out 
whether a well has been drilled crooked 
or slanted down under someone else’s 
land in order to steal oil. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for an additional minute and a half. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
may proceed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator con- 
tend or is there evidence to support the 
conclusion that drilling has been done 
deliberately at an angle? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. I pointed 
out earlier, on 3 separate days this week, 
that under the Connally Hot Oil Act the 
Federal Government has jurisdiction. 
Where the well is deliberately slanted, 
illegal oil is produced hot“ oil, in com- 
mon parlance—and under the Connally 
Act of 1935, the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction to step in and stop it, be- 
cause that oil cannot be shipped across 
State lines or international boundaries 
without violating Federal law. 

As is pointed out in the article, the 
lowest estimate of the amount of oil 
which has been illegally produced is $10 
million worth a year. The estimate ac- 
cording to last Sunday’s Dallas Times 
Herald is that $72 million worth of stolen 
oil has been produced. This is a monu- 
mental scandal and fraud. 

Mr. GORE. It is hardly comparable, 
then, to the reprehensible act, prevalent 
in pioneer days, of milking one’s neigh- 
bor’s cow through a crack in the fence, 
is it? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It might be 
comparable to that, but on a more ex- 
tensive scale. 

Mr. GORE. The stolen oil has more 
value. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It has more 
value. Since the Senator from Tennes- 
see has raised the question, I should like 
to point out some of the devices used. 
One of the devices used for producing 
oil illegally is to hook up several low- 
producing or nonproductive wells to an 
illegally slanted well. If there are two 
or three played-out wells, wells which 
do not produce oil any more, which can 
be hooked up with a well having a quota, 
those wells can be made to appear to 
produce. Several nonproductive wells 
are hooked to a producing well to make 
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it appear that oil is coming from all of 
them. Pumps are connected to wells 
which are not producing, and the quota 
for, say, four wells, is filled by taking oil 
from someone else’s well. 

Mr. GORE. Four pumps are pump- 
ing oil from a well that belongs to a 
neighbor? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that my time 
be extended for 2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. On one lease, it 
was found by an investigator that a maze 
of buried plastic pipe was connected to a 
buried electric switch which turned on 
and started oil flowing from dummy wells 
when someone kicked a rock on the sur- 
face of the ground. Plastic pipe was 
used because investigators could not find 
it with mine detectors, as would be the 
case if metal pipe were used. Those who 
diverted the oil knew of the use of mine 
detectors; that was why they used plastic 
pipe. 

A railroad commissioner, in a separate 
survey, said: 

It's like going into someone else's kitchen 
to bake a cake. It takes a little longer to 


find out just where the salt and sugar and 
flour are. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROBE EXTENDED ON SLANTED HOLES 
(By Bob Rooker) 


Austin, Tex.—The Texas Railroad Com- 
mission extended for 30 days Tuesday its 
order forbidding operators in the East Texas 
oilfield to plug their wells and thus inter- 
fere with the massive oll-stealing probe. 

The commission’s original 15-day order 
would have expired this week. It was ex- 
tended at the request of the attorney gen- 
eral’s office which has hired private crews 
to survey suspected wells. 

The action came after Assistant Attorney 
General Houghton Brownlee told the Asso- 
ciated Press that the first round of surveys 
to find crooked wells in the rich field might 
not be completed by the tentative deadline 
of Saturday. 

Attorney General Will Wilson said orig- 
inally that he hoped the first round of di- 
rectional surveys in the fleld would be fin- 
ished this week. 

However, Brownlee said Tuesday, “It’s not 
going as fast as we originally thought. We 
might finish by the end of the week, but it 
looks doubtful now.” 

Railroad Commission Chairman W. J. 
Murray said recently that the surveys were 
going slower than planned because of un- 
familiarity with some of the well hookups. 

“It’s like going into someone else’s kitchen 
to bake a cake,” he said. “It takes a little 
longer to find out just where the salt and 
sugar and flour are.” 

The private crews hired by the State to 
do the directional surveys completed num- 
ber 21 Monday and scheduled 6 more for 
Tuesday. Wilson said that directional sur- 
veys are not being done unless inclination 
surveys first show that a well has been ille- 
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gally deviated—slanted or curved—to siphon 
oll from nearby leases. 
The relatively quick and inexpensive in- 
railroad 


about $800—directional surveys must then 
be run to find out exactly how much slant 
there is. 

Brownlee said that investigators are run- 
ning into elaborate devices to disguise tlle- 
gal operations in the field. 

One of the devices, he said, is to hook up 
several low-producing or non-productive 
wells to an illegally slanted well and make 
it appear that oil is coming from all of 
them. 

On one lease, Brownlee said, an investi- 
gator found a maze of buried plastic pipe 
connected to a buried electric switch which 
turned on and started oil flowing from dum- 
my wells when someone kicked a rock on 
the surface of the ground. 

The plastic pipe was used instead of metal 
pipe, he said, so that investigators could not 
find it with mine detectors. 

Along with the attorney general’s office 
and commission, probers from the State De- 
partment of Public Safety and Federal Pe- 
troleum Board are cooperating in the inves- 
tigation. 

Estimates have ranged from $10 million 
to $72 million a year on the amount of “hot 
rt pumped through illegal wells in the 


The attorney general’s office has obtained 
court orders prohibiting on 28 
leases from interfering with the investiga- 
tion. Also, the commission has issued an 
order prohibiting the plugging of wells to 
keep the crews from making their surveys. 

About 50 Texas Rangers and highway pa- 
trolmen are standing duty im shifts to back 
up the court and commission orders. 


US. ACTIVITIES IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


Mr. MLLER. Mr. President, Walter 
Winchell has written an article entitled 
“Of Men, Women, and War,” which was 
published in the New York Mirror of 
Tuesday, May 22, 1962. In the article 
he refers to the action now being taken 
by the United States in southeast Asia, 
and says that the men of the Flying 
Tigers-14th Air Force might well ask, 
“Is this action necessary?” 

Then he goes on to quote the words 
of Gen. Claire Chennault, who led Amer- 
ican fliers in China in World War I., 
with respect to the threat of Communist 
China. General Chennault said, many 
years ago: 

A complete Communist victory in China 
will channelize the undercurrents of na- 
tive unrest already swirling through Burma, 
India, Malaya, and Indonesia into another 
rising tide of Communist victories. The 
ring of Red bases can be stretched from 
Siberia to Saigon. Then the stage will be 
set for the explosion of world war III. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article, which de- 
velops General Chennault’s thesis, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Or Men, WOMEN, AND Wan 
(By Walter Winchell) 

It was Valley Forge in the steaming Asiatic 
jungles 20 years ago, and the fighting Amer- 
icans who survived the deadly malarial mos- 
quitoes, the Jap bullets and the Pentagon 
bungling are meeting in Washington this 
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week. The Flying Tigers-14th Air Force 
gathering has the deepest and most painful 
historic significance. Significant because for 
all practical purposes another country, Laos, 
is lost. Significant, because the 7th Fleet 
is under battle orders in the South 
China Sea and American troops and marines 
are landing in Thailand. The men of the 
Flying Tigers-14th Air Force might well ask, 
“Is this action necessary?” Because, had the 
advice of their great leader, Gen. Claire 
Chennault, been taken, we would not have 
had to fight the Korean war, China would 
be free and the Marines wouldn't be at 24- 
hour battle stations. 

General Chennault’s warning to Washing- 
ton (written immediately after the war) is 
more than fateful prophecy. It was then, 
and it is now, the handwriting on the wall. 
General Chennault said: “A complete Com- 
munist victory in China will channelize the 
undercurrents of native umrest already 
swirling through Burma, India, Malaya, and 
Indonesia into another rising tide of Com- 
munist victories. The ring of Red bases can 
be stretched from Siberla to Saigon. Then 
the stage will be set for the explosion of 
world war III.“ 

General Chennault's advice was not only 
ignored; he was pilloried as no man since 
Gen. Billy Mitchell for stating the truth. 
Today the very chain of Red bases hr pre- 
dicted are operational. Today American 
forces are in the field, trying to stem the Red 
tide. Why? Because the eggheads of Wash- 
ington (7,000 miles from the action) kept 
insisting that the huge Chinese Red route 
armies were “agrarian reformers.” And did 
the “agrarian reformers” ask for plows and 
tractors? No, they wanted the whole cap- 
tured arsenal of the Japanese. Enough, in 
fact, to conquer China, and our dunderheads 
gave it to them. For his public service Gen- 
eral Chennault was subjected to one of the 
most brutal Red propaganda attacks in 
American history. This reporter remembers 
it well because it was a tossup whether he 
or his friend. General Chennault, was target 
No. 1 of the “Red paper machine.” For back- 
ing General Chennault’s warning, for stating 
that our country would face 50 Pearl Har- 
bors, for declaring 18 months in advance 
the exact week the Reds would unveil their 
atomic bomb, this writer was called irre- 
sponsible by an American President, hysteri- 
cal by two Secretaries of State, and a war- 
monger by the Red dupes in the United 
States of America. 

As early as November 1941 General Chen- 
nault reported to Washington (and this 
newsman to the Nation) that 
heaviest units of the Japanese fleet were 
proceeding south under forced draft and 
in battle formation—just I week before Pearl 
Harbor. And what were we called? Alarm- 
ists. In any event, the present world map 
tells the story and so does a magnificent new 
book on the stands this week: “A Thousand 
Springs,” by Anna Chennault. 

All the world knows that Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault, his Flying Tigers, and his 14th Air 
Force won an epic war in Asia. General 
Chennault won not only a war, he won the 
heart and hand of one of the most beautiful 
women of China. For the general, their 
romance was a tremendous harmony of the 
Stars and Stripes Forever, with September 
Song in counterpoint, but the very real 
percussion instruments were the snare-drum 
mai „the crackling conflagrations 
of burning cities, and the bass of enemy 
blockbusters. 

For his young wife it was a snatched mel- 
ody, a few bars of music in a Chinese garden, 
a few blissful hours in parenthesis in the 
chapter of daily war, each all the more pre- 
cious because both knew each parting might 
be the last.. * But love is sacrifice, and 
every soldier's wife knows she must sacrifice 
her heart to her husband and his rank. She 
is first among women but second to his 
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command. In line of duty the men who 
entrust him with their Uves come even be- 
fore the woman who trusts him with her 
heart. General Chennault never failed 
either trust. Mrs. Chennault understood 
this. To paraphrase, he could not have 
loved her half as much had he not loved his 
cause and his command more. She adopted 
not only his loves but his country. She and 
her daughters are American citizens. “A 
Thousand Springs” she calls her book; it is 
taken from a Chinese love poem. But the 
title suggests the condition of its readers’ 
eyes after reading it; for a grander, sadder, 
brighter story has yet to come out of the 
‘war. 


It's a woman’s story, but what gives it a 
man's punch is that Anna Chennault is a 
first-class reporter. She captures the tense- 
ness of the command headquarters, the top- 
level action and underneath the tremendous 
surging strength of the Chinese people who 
had to use heart power instead of bulldozers 
in maintaining the flying fields of the fighter 
command. General Chennault's dangers 
from the enemy were great, but the wounds 
that cut most deeply came from the knives 
in his back from Washington and London. 

And so the Flying Tigers-14th Air Force 
will go out to Arlington this week to lay 
five wreaths on General Chennault’s grave. 
He is beyond the power of politicians now— 
and history has already rendered its ver- 
dict. For these men General Chennault is 
the great American saint becauce he brought 
about a military miracle. With his brain 
and their hearts these Americans drove the 
Japs out of southeast Asia by cutting their 
supply lines. Chennault invented the wing- 
man formation. He was the first to dis- 
cover that militarily two are four times 
stronger than one. While Washington was 
wringing its hands because the Jap Zeros 
could climb quicker and turn sharper, Chen- 
nault found American planes could climb 
higher and powerdive far faster than the 
Japs. Result: For every American plane shot 
down, 10 Jap planes fell in flames. 

General Chennault’s place in history is 
beyond anyone’s power to add or subtract. 
When the honor roll of place-names is 
called, as long as a fife and drum beats in 
this land, schoolchildren will learn that as 
Washington at Monmouth Field, as Hull on 
the decks of the Constitution, as Crockett 
at the Alamo, as the Second Division at 
Belleau Wood, Chennault held the bridge at 
Salween Gorge. As Wayne charged the slopes 
at Stony Point, as the Marines cleared the 
heights of the Meuse and Iwo Jima, as Pat- 
ton’s Third Armored smashed the walls of 
Fortress Europe, Chennault's Flying Tigers- 
14th Air Force swept the Burma skies and 
China’s. It is not their past deeds for which 
the Nation honors these men; it is for their 
living example that a great American never 
asks the odds. Indeed, that is Runyon’s def- 
inition of a champion: “The man who can 
get up off the canvas and go on to win.” 

So there will be wreaths on the grave of 
a champion American general. Five wreaths 
symbolic of the wreaths he tried to save on 
the graves of his beloved fellow-Americans. 
If, somewhere far off, there are tears in Gen- 
eral Chennault’s eyes, they will be for the 
33,000 wreaths of the American men who fell 
im Korea. Because if his advice had been 
taken, the Korean war (and the developing 
war in southeast Asia) would never have had 
to be fought. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S FARM 
BILL 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the lead 
editorial of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Ga- 
zette of June 7, 1962, entitled Freeman 
Bill Not the Answer,” discusses the con- 
troversy over the administration’s farm 
bill. I believe the editorial merits the 
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attention of the readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconp; therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEMAN BILL Not THE ANSWER 


The administration is using all of its con- 
siderable political pressure to get its wheat 
and feed grain programs through Congress. 
Already the Senate has restored the teeth in 
the program, which had been extracted by 
its Agriculture Committee, and has passed 
the bill. By a one-vote margin, quite pat- 
ently obtained by political pressure, the 
House Agriculture Committee has reported 
the bill for action on the floor. 

The avowed purpose of the bill is to bring 
wheat and feed grain producers under Gov- 
ernment control. In a recent news confer- 
ence, Secretary of Agriculture Orville -L. 
Freeman and his chief economic adviser, 
Dr. Willard Cochrane, admitted the plan 
would mean putting farmers under Govern- 
ment franchise. 

Even its supporters grant that the primary 
Purpose of the legislation is to reduce the 
cost of farm programs. Increased income 
to farmers is a secondary consideration 
which they say will be achieved once supply 
and demand are brought into balance. 

The commercial feed grain areas stand to 
lose if the bill is passed and if the program 
is approved in a referendum. Producers of 
less than 25 acres of feed grains may elect 
to stay out of the program. An amend- 
ment adopted by the Senate would allow 
the Secretary of Agriculture to void cut- 
backs in feed grain acreage in areas he de- 
termined were deficient in production. This 
move was obviously to allay southerners’ 
fears that controls would limit the expan- 
sion of their livestock industry. 

One-third of the Nation’s feed grain pro- 
duction is in these deficit areas. Of the 
two-thirds that is produced in the com- 
‘mercial areas, less than half of the producers 
are interested in feed grains as a cash crop. 
The bulk of the grain is fed on the farm. 


COMPULSORY 


If the bill is passed and approved by two- 
thirds of the eligible producers voting in a 
referendum, participation would become 
compulsory. Each farm would be given a 
corn allotment, based on a percentage of the 
1959-60 acreage. Excess production would 
be subject to a penalty of 65 percent of 
the parity price of the grain grown. Farm- 
ers who stayed within their allotments to 
avoid the penalty would be eligible for price 
supports at 65 percent to 90 percent of 
parity, as determined by the secretary. 

One feature of the bill often overlooked 
is the declining rate of production payments 
on idled acres. In 1963, if the program is 
approved in the referendum, farmers will 
get 50 percent of the normal production at 
the support price as rental. This will be 
cut to 40 percent in 1964 and to 30 percent 
in 1965. 

Farmers will be given the choice between 
this program, of almost complete regimenta- 
tion and Government control, and what 
amounts to no program at all—no acreage 
limitations, price supports at zero to 50 per- 
cent of parity at the secretary’s discretion 
and the threat of having up to 10 million 
tons of Government-owned feed grains 
dumped on the market to break prices. 

The administration’s bill does not offer a 
long-range solution to the Nation’s pressing 
farm problem. It will freeze American agri- 
culture into its current pattern, it will limit 
the opportunities of farmers to make best 
use of their technical skills and business 
judgment and it will capitalize the right to 
produce into the price of land. 
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As one astute farm economist observed 

recently: “The administration’s farm pro- 

has neither administrative nor eco- 
nomic feasibility.” 


GREATEST ASSET 

This country’s efficient agriculture is one 
of its greatest assets in a troubled world. 
Its rate of production growth has far ex- 
ceeded that of the nonfarm economy. Amer- 
icans eat the best and most varied diets at 
the lowest real cost in history. 

This vast, efficient, dynamic agricultural 
industry deserves more than the hobbles of 
bureaucratic Government control. On the 
other hand, the very abundance of its pro- 
duction, often stimulated by unwise Gov- 
ernment policies in the past, makes neces- 
sary some kind of Government adjustment 
aid. 

The so-called emergency feed grain pro- 
grams of 1961 and 1962 have worked fairly 
well, The increase in farm surpluses during 
recent years has been largely the result of 
unusually favorable weather conditions, 
which are unlikely to continue for long. 

Increased demand of a growing popula- 
tion, more normal crop seasons, and other 
factors show promise of bringing better bal- 
ance to agriculture and a decrease in sur- 
pluses. Why not continue the present vol- 
untary program until this occurs—or, at 
least, until a better plan than the adminis- 
tration’s program can be devised? 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on the 
same subject, the lead editorial in Wal- 
lace’s Farmer of June 2, 1962, entitled 
“All-Out Push for Mandatory Grain 
Plan,” warns that we cannot accept the 
idea that a mandatory control program 
for feed grains should be rushed into 
law at this time. 

The editorial then proceeds to give 
the reasons, one of them being that costs 
really will not be reduced, but will be 
merely shifted; that although the claim 
is made that the cost of the program to 
the taxpayers will be $1 billion less, the 
increased price for farm commodities, 
which the program is supposed to 
achieve, will be passed on to the con- 
sumers, who are the taxpayers. 

Another reason is that it is expected, 
if the bill shall be passed, that a two- 
thirds referendum vote by the farmers 
will not be achieved. As a result, it is 
forecast that there will be more corn in 
the 65- to 70-cent area in the Corn Belt, 
and that this will result in distress to 
farmers. There would also be a flood of 
cheap feed which, in turn, would play 
havoc with the present market. 

It is pointed out that if perchance two- 
thirds of the farmers should approve the 
program, the problem of enforcement of 
the program would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult, leading to the employment of a 
large number of additional Federal per- 
sonnel, and probably, eventually, to the 
imposition of controls upon the livestock 
market. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALL-OUT PUSH For MANDATORY GRAIN PLAN 

Administration forces have intensified 
their efforts to get a compulsory feed grain 
control program enacted into law this year. 
The program was approved by the House 
Agriculture Committee by a narrow 18-to-17 


margin. But the general feeling is that the 
bill is likely to be passed by the entire House. 
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The battle is now focused in the Senate. 
Senator Proxmire, Democrat, of Wisconsin, 
managed to get the mandatory feed grain 

on tossed out in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, although other features of the ad- 
ministration program were approved. Prox- 
MIRE proposed an amendment to continue 
the present voluntary feed grain program 
for 1 year. It was adopted by a one-vote 
margin. 

The administration seems to be basing its 
entire stand for the mandatory program on 
costs—Treasury costs. A background state- 
ment sent to Senators compares Govern- 
ment costs of alternative programs. It puts 
the cost of the voluntary plan at $556 mil- 
lion more than the mandatory one for 1963. 
Diversion payments under the voluntary plan 
would be $495 million more, for a total differ- 
ence of more than $1 billion a year. 

We grant that costs can be reduced when 
you substitute a “club” for a “carrot.” No 
doubt slavery provides a cheaper source of 
manpower than our wage-incentive system, 
too. And we also grant that it may be nec- 
essary to put our feed grain-livestock pro- 
duction system under some kind of controls 
someday. 

But we cannot accept the idea that we 
should rush a mandatory control program for 
feed grains into law at this time. Here's 
why. 

First, if farm income is maintained or im- 
proved, as the administration claims, will 
costs really be lowered with a mandatory 
program? No, they will merely be shifted 
from the taxpayer to the consumer—in many 
cases the same person. Restricted produc- 
tion will bring higher prices to farmers, and 
to consumers in their food purchases. 

The only real savings that can be had are 
in reduced costs in acquiring and storing 
surpluses. This can be accomplished by 
either program. Our feed grain production 
last year was cut 15 million tons—more than 
9 percent—below 1960, in spite of record 
yields per acre. An economist figures pro- 
duction this year will be around 23 million 
tons below 1960, if we have average yields. 

Second, feed grain producers are almost 
certain to reject the mandatory program in 
a referendum this summer. In the amended 
bill, this would do away with all voluntary 
restrictions on planting, and drop supports 
to 50 percent of parity—80 cents a bushel. 
This means corn in the 65- to 70-cent area 
in Iowa. 

A flood of cheap corn would soon play 
havoc with livestock prices, too. Because of 
the inelastic demand for livestock products, 
the prices of eggs, hogs, and in time, beef 
cattle, would soon be pushed below the cost 
of production—even with cheap corn. Does 
the Kennedy administration really want to 
push through a program that will throw 
Corn Belt farmers into bankruptcy? 

Third, things could be in just as big a 
mess if feed-grain producers approved a 
mandatory program by the required two- 
thirds majority. We're afraid those in Wash- 
ington who are pushing feed-grain controls 
don’t fully recognize the nature of our feed- 
livestock economy, and of our Corn Belt 
farmers. About 80 percent of our feed grains 
don't go through a marketplace. The job of 
policing reluctant participants who feed all 
their grain would be tremendous. 

Farmers would shift to high-roughage ra- 
tions to beat the program. They could 
afford to buy expensive processing and pel- 
leting equipment to stretch their reduced 
grain supply. A real fiasco could result—a 
scandal that would bring a sudden end to 
all farm programs. 

So the administration's mandatory feed- 
grain plan, if passed by Congress, would 
raise cain with Corn Belt agriculture, as we 
see it. This would be true whether produc- 
ers turned down or approved the measure 
in the referendum. It just isn't practical 
or feasible to put strict mandatory controls 
on feed grains in the current situation. 
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If feed-grain producers don’t speak up 
right now, however, we may be headed for 
real trouble. President Kennedy seems de- 
termined to cut farm-program costs sharply, 
regardless of the political and economic 
effects of such a move. 

The time is here to write your Representa- 
tive and Senators urging that the present 
voluntary feed-grain program be continued. 
We'd like to see it continued for 3 years, 
but we may have to settle for a 1-year 
extension at this time. 


THE WEST POINT BILL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services recently favorably reported to 
the Senate, with amendments, the bill 
H.R. 7913. This bill was described as a 
bill to augment the strength of the serv- 
ice academies. The committee’s amend- 
ments were designed in part to make sure 
that the bill was really for that purpose, 
instead of a bill to augment the strength 
of the football teams at the academies. 

During the committee’s consideration 
of the bill, I testified to the effect that 
there is evidence of a substantial degree 
of abuse involved in the entire system 
of appointments to the service acade- 
mies. My research into this matter has 
largely been confined to the situation at 
West Point, the Military Academy. How- 
ever, I do not mean to confer any mantle 
of innocence on the other services, for 
I suspect that they are equally guilty. 

The law requires that a Member of 
Congress nominate for selection by the 
academies only young men from his dis- 
trict or, in the case of Senators, his 
State. It seems clear to me that this 
law is being violated, sometimes very 
flagrantly. 

I informed the committee of this fact. 
It seems to me that Senators should be 
made aware of it. This is one of the 
ways by which the academies obtain their 
football players. 

Here is the way it works: A Member 
of Congress will be approached by of- 
ficials associated with the Academy who 
will submit to him the name of an athlete 
they are desirous of getting. They will 
tell the Member, “If you will make him 
your third alternate, we can get him in.” 
Often the Member will comply, reason- 
ing that he is thereby getting an addi- 
tional appointment, and that his district 
is losing nothing. Often the boy so ap- 
pointed will be from the district or State 
of the appointing Member. But some- 
times he will not be. In some cases, the 
Member will not know where the boy is 
from. 

When I brought this matter to the 
attention of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, the distinguished chairman told me 
that he did not see how a Member of 
Congress could afford to appoint some- 
one from outside his own district or 
State, for fear of losing votes of his 
constituents. 

The answer to that observation of my 
good friend is here in my hand. This is 
a copy of a letter which I wrote to the 
Adjutant General of the Army. It re- 
quests a list of the Academic Board’s ap- 
pointees to the Military Academy for 
the years 1958 to the present. I asked 
that this list show the name of the Mem- 
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ber of Congress who appointed each of 
these men. 
Here, Mr. President, is the response: 


Certain of the information you desire can- 
not be provided because of a longstanding 
policy which precludes revealing to one Mem- 
ber of Congress the name and address ^f 
another Member’s appointee to the Military 
Academy. The release of such information 
is left invariably to the discretion of the 
congressional nominating authority con- 
cerned, 


I ask that the complete text of my 
letter and the Army’s response be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Maj. Gen. J. C. LAMBERT, 

Office of the Adjutant General, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL LAMBERT: On January 31, 
1962, you were good enough to send me a list 
of the Academic Board selections to the U.S. 
Military Academy for the years 1950 through 
1961. 

Would you be able to furnish me with 
some further information? Specifically, I 
would like to have for the years 1958 to the 
present a list of the Academic Board se- 
lections which shows: (1) the name of the 
appointing Member of Congress (or other 
source); (2) whether the boy was a first, 
second, or third alternate; (3) the hometown 
of the boy; (4) whether the boy went out for 
football at the Military Academy. 

I would also like to be informed as to how 
many boys arrive at the Military Academy 
yearly without having taken a competitive 
examination in connection with their appli- 
cation for appointment. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


May 31, 1962. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 31, 1962. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. Lone, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Long: This is in reply to 
your letter requesting detailed information 
concerning qualified alternates admitted to 
the Military Academy since 1958. 

Certain of the information you desire can- 
not be provided because of a longstanding 
policy which precludes revealing to one 
Member of Congress the name and address of 
another Member’s appointee to the Military 
Academy. The release of such information is 
left invariably to the discretion of the con- 
gressional nominating authority concerned. 

Aside from the names of qualified candi- 
dates admitted to the Military Academy from 
1958 through 1961, which were provided in 
my letter of January 31, 1962, a breakdown 
of the nominations is shown below: 


Alternate designation 
Veo Ist 2d 3d | Competi- | Total 
tive 
S E 17 23 r 70 
. S 20 34 32 1 87 
WS 33 23 41 2 99 
b 3⁵ 27 40 1 103 


Concerning your question regarding 
whether the qualified alternates in question 
went out for football, it will interest you 
to know that all cadets are encouraged to 
turn out for football. At West Point all 
cadets are required to participate in sports, 
either at the corps squad level or in the 
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intramural program. Young men who show 
promise in a particular sport will more than 
likely gain a position on the corps squad 
while all others will be required to partici- 
pate in intramural competition. Whether 
the cadet remains on the corps squad de- 
pends, of course, on his proficiency in the 
sport, his success in other fields of training, 
and his academic standing. There is no 
record to show which cadets turned out for 
football or any other sport at West Point. 

The Department is unable to provide you 
with information regarding competitive ex- 
aminations which may be required for Mili- 
tary Academy applicants. The bulk of the 
applications flow directly to Members of 
Congress who may or may not require a 
competitive examination prior to nomina- 
tion. However, to admission to the 
Military Academy all candidates are re- 
quired to show proficiency in the entrance 
examination, and I assure you, no exception 
is made for any candidate in this circum- 
stance. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIAN A. WILSON, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Acting the Adjutant General. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is an outrage. The Army is 
deliberately suppressing this informa- 
tion, which certainly should be a matter 
of public record. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time available to the Senator 
from Louisiana, under the 3-minute limi- 
tation, has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for an additional 4 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, here, then, is the answer to the 
chairman’s observation. Members of 
Congress can afford to appoint anyone 
they please, even in violation of the law, 
as long as the Army will help them keep 
the secret. 

It is an outrage for the U.S. Army, 
having recruited a football coach who 
had 4 years to run on a 5-year contract 
with another university, to now proceed 
on a nationwide recruiting drive to get 
men who have already signed grants-in- 
aid to break those contracts. 

As if this were not outrage enough, 
they now go to the unpardonable lengths 
of seeking to withhold the names of the 
Members of Congress who are appoint- 
ing those contract breakers. 

I have asked the staff of the Armed 
Services Committee to undertake to help 
me get this information. If Senators 
will consult the two letters I have inserted 
in the Recor, they will see that the Army 
has also refused to furnish other in- 
formation I requested. I asked them 
for the names of Academic Board ap- 
pointees who went out for football at the 
Academy. They tell me there is no record 
of this. Can any Member of the Senate 
believe that this is true? 

They could have easily enough pro- 
vided me with the information I re- 
quested. I refer Senators to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 104, part 11, 
page 14443, where the late Represent- 
ative from Louisiana, Overton Brooks, 
inserted in the Recor just such infor- 
mation as I have been denied. Where 
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did Representative Brooks get this in- 
formation, Mr. President, if, as is stated 
here, there is a “longstanding policy 
which precludes revealing to one Mem- 
ber of Congress the name and address of 
another Member's appointee to the Mili- 
tary Academy”? 

The deeper I have gotten into this 
subject, Mr. President, the greater has 
been my feeling that many matters here 
would not stand the clear light of day. 
The response I received to my inquiry 
bears me out. What are they afraid of? 
What is it that they are trying to hide? 

Mr. President, I demand that these 
matters be cleared up. I want to know 
the name, for example, of the Member 
of Congress who is appointing the young 
man who has already signed a grant-in- 
aid contract with Clemson College. 
This is a boy, Mr. President, who, accord- 
ing to his mother, had no interest at all 
in the Army until the football recruiters 
arrived on the scene. Senators should 
ask themselves if this is the kind of 
Army officer we need. 

I ask that two articles be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


DIETZEL A SALESMAN WITH SENSE OF HUMOR 
on ARMY FOOTBALL 
(By Dave Brady) 

These dogwood days in the bosky precincts 
of West Point are deceptive. 

To the tourist sopping up 
the tradition of the Military Academy, there 
is a secure feeling although the rest of the 
world is in flux. 

That's because the office of Army's new 
commander in chief of the football forces 
is off limits. 

There precisely calculated upheaval has 
been the order of the day since Paul Dietzel 
was hired last January to give football a 
nuclear charge. 

The rumblings have been felt in Congress, 
Baton Rouge, and Colorado Springs. 

Louisiana State University boosters voiced 
their indignation to Congress when it became 
apparent that Dietzel was forsaking them. 
There were mutterings about the sanctity 
of a coach’s contract. 

Now Congress is deliberating on legislation 
to appoint an additional 50 cadets to the 
Army and Air Force Academies. There have 
been charges that it is a “West Point foot- 
ball bill.” 

It may have been coincidence, but a cou- 
ple of weeks ago Dietzel was saying in West 
Point that Tulane never landed a top foot- 
ball prospect in the State of Louisiana after 
his second year as coach at L.S.U. That's 
what wins,” he said, “yet they fired the 
coaches at Tulane.” 

Asked to compare Dietzel and Red Blaik, 
former Army coach, an old hand at the 
Academy said: 

“If Blaik heard about a prospect like Glenn 
Davis or Doc Blanchard, he wouldn't rest 
until he got him. 

“But Dietzel would know about them be- 
fore anyone told him. Blaik was a two- 
fisted tough guy. Dietzel is a salesman with 
a sense of humor.” 

Dietzel has projected that impression on 
national TV shows such as “Today.” Wash- 
ington Touchdown Club banquet guests have 
seen how fast he is on his feet while sparring 
with witty toastmaster Morrie Frank, of 
Houston. 

Dietzel may have been concerned only with 
Spreading the gospel of the three-platoon 
system when he conducted the first football 
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clinic in West Point’s history for 400 high 
school coaches. 

But rival coaches suspect Dietzel expects 
schoolboy players will hear it as their patri- 
otic duty to help Army. 

Sports Publicity Director Joe Cahill, called 
coach by Dietzel, says Paul is organizing a 
14-man coaching staff, but Coach 
Ben Schwartzwalder rg he counted 16 at 
Army’s intrasquad gam: 

“Join the Army staff taff and see the country,” 
is Dietzel’s slogan. The onetime prospective 
engineer has drafted a map of the United 
States, which he has divided by color schemes 
to indicate the responsibilities of each assist- 
ant coach. Dietzel defends the plan as the 
proper concern of a national school, such as 
Army. 

Another sample of Dietzel’s engineering 
experience is a professional-looking blueprint 
he drew up to completely make over the 
austere office where Blaik, and later Dale Hall, 
used to plot. He even designed the new 
furniture. 

The first nongraduate coach in 50 years 
said: 

“I won’t get the athletes here. I did not 
take over until February so I lost a season 
of recruiting The varsity and the freshman 
team are less than great. There is no Bob 
Kyasky, Gil Stephenson, Bob Mischak, or 
Pete Vann. And I've inherited 20 seniors. 

“If a boy can pass our mental test. Yile 
(Tale) or Hahvad may get him. Then there's 
the physical. Many a good football player 
might not pass it. After that is a stiff medi- 
cal examination. 

“If we find a fine prospect who can pass 
all three tests, somebody probably has told 
him in junior high school that he would 
have a great future as a pro at another col- 
lege 


“But 22,000 high-type boys tried for 750 
openings here last year,” Dietzel said with a 
wink, “And coaching is mostly organizing 
anyhow. I'll go along with Paul Brown, of 

Cleveland, on that. 

“We'll have a great team here within 4 
years, when my freshmen are juniors, or we 
never will. And I plan to be here 20 years,” 
the World War II bomber pilot declared. 

Although he has installed a pro-type slot 
T formation, Dietzel may be the first coach 
not to promise to pass more. Someone men- 
tioned that a cadet team looked good in a 
couple of losing games last season. 

“I don’t want any players who ‘look good 
losing’,” Dietzel interrupted. “There are a 
lot of coaches selling apples who ‘looked good 
losing.’ 

“I remember one. The day he was let go 
an alumnus said, ‘So-and-so might not have 
won but he sure had a spectacular offense.’ 

“Well, Woody Hayes may have had a ‘dull’ 
offense at Ohio State, as they say, but nobody 
there finds winning so dull that he hesi- 
tates to wedge himself in among 80,000 fans. 

“Louisiana State University was drawing 
about 16,000 a game when I went there. 
When I left, the average was about 55,000; 
the season ticket sale 35,000.“ 

An old friend noted that Louisiana State 
University boosters installed a swimming 
pool in Dietzel's backyard; he received bo- 
nuses for attracting bowl bids, and he earned 
about $10,000 a year from TV appearances. 

“So you're wondering why I left Louisiana 
State University where I had 27 or 33 players 
back from my first three platoons * left 
halfback Jerry Stovall, the best athlete in 
the Nation * * * a new half-million-dollar 
athletic building * * ten straight vic- 
tories plus the Orange Bowl triumph * * * 
a long-term contract? 

“Because I had won the national cham- 
pionship there, I had nowhere to go. And 
I’m too young to retire at 37.“ 

A tall, blond, blue-eyed, sumny personal- 
ity, Dietzel may be a Bud Wilkinson of Okla- 
homa starting all over again. 
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“PEPSODENT” PAUL AT THE POINT 
(By John Underwood) 


“I am not deaf to these things, and I am 
not naive,” said Paul Dietzel. “I know what 
they are saying, the things they expect and 
hope for. This does not frighten me. The 
prospect of losing does not concern me. I’ve 
been down that road. I know what it’s like. 
Golly day, I didn’t come up here to lose. 
These people think this will be a new era in 
Army football, They are right. This is a 
new era.” 

It has been 4 months since Paul Franklin 
Dietzel quit Louisiana State University and 
came to West Point to be its football coach. 
A fortnight ago his first team, a hand-me- 
down on which he had done some effective 
sculpturing, gave a creditable performance 
in a scrimmage that ended spring practice 
at the Academy. There was room for im- 
provement, but no room for more enthusi- 
asm. Of that there was a surfeit. If the 
practiced eye could see flaws in the new 
Army team, the eyes of West Point could see 
only stars. “Paul Dietzel,” said one uncon- 
strained second classman, “is the greatest 
thing that ever happened to this place.” 

There were 3,000 people at the scrimmage. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur was there in a 
black homburg. Ex-Army Coach “Red” Blaik 
sat beside him. A few years ago they might 
have been as big an attraction as the blond 
Dietzel, the man some people at the Academy 
were calling a messiah and against whom 
others had already begun a tacit harassing 
movement. These latter were an influential 
few who fought the last great despot of 
Army football, “Red” Blaik, and see in Diet- 
zel a return to the Blaik tyranny. 

But on the surface the interest was san- 
guine and spectacular. The team that is ex- 
pected to bring back Army football and to 
beat Navy slaughtered the scrubs. Dietzel 
and his staff chortled and cooed, corrected, 
and chastised. The crowd, predictably, re- 
acted with cheers. 

Dietzel, in fact, rides a wave of cheers. 
From the beginning he has shamelessly 
wooed support, and it has come lapping at 
his feet. He stood in the cadet messhall the 
first night and said that every one of his 33 
team positions was wide open. Later he had 
to send his equipment manager to Jersey 
City to get enough uniforms to outfit the 
swarm of 140 candidates, one of whom was a 
135-pound swimmer. Practices were attend- 
ed as never before, and bleachers had to be 
set up to accommodate the crowds. A West 
Point officers Bible study group delayed its 
weekly meeting 40 minutes to speculate on 
the terrible things Dietzel would do to Navy. 
A group of telephone company executives 
was enraptured for an hour as Dietzel 
charmed them off his conversational cuff at 
the Bear Mountain Inn. The dewy-eyed sec- 
retary in the gymnasium office sald you just 
had to be impressed—“I mean you don’t 
swoon, exactly. But there’s something about 
him. Like Billy Graham. You know, pow- 
erful. And clean clear through.” 

Dietzel's reputation as a winner has had 
much to do with his acceptance. His Lou- 
isiana State University teams went to three 
major bowls in 4 years and he was 1958 coach 
of the year. Army, by contrast, hadn't 
beaten Navy (and a lot of other people) in 
3 years under Dale Hall, Blaik’s successor. 

Hall was fired in December. Dietzel came 
in January. It was late for a remodeling, 
but Dietzel is an incredible organizer, The 
team quickly showed an urgency of mission, 
a distinctive willingness to hit. From its 
lungs poured an uncommon sequence of 
chirps and yells, most of them coming from 
the Chinese Bandits, a name Dietzel always 
gives to third, or defensive-specialist, team. 
The Bandits are incurably loud people. They 
are his football philosophy, and though they 
are out of place in the West Point lexicon 
they are there to stay. “The Bandits were 
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mine from the time I was at Cincinnati,” 
Dietzel told skeptical Army officers before he 
signed his contract. “They go where I go.” 

Dietzel, who once had coached at West 
Point under Blaik, dealt hard with Army 
brass to get what he wanted. But he also 
suffered personally under the controversy 
that surrounded his leaving Louisiana State 
University. Both sides were severely criti- 
cized—Dietzel for abandoning Louisiana 
State University with 4 years still on his 
contract, West Point for pirating away an- 
other school’s head coach. 

“My integrity was attacked,” says Dietzel, 
“but the whole story was never told. I was 
first approached for the job when Colonel 
Blaik resigned in 1958. My wife and I had 
long ago decided that West Point was where 
we would ultimately like to be. It’s a won- 
derful place to raise a family. But I turned 
the job down. I wasn’t about to follow 
Blaik. Blaik is a legend. It is not healthy 
to succeed a legend. 

“When Dale Hall took the job we kissed 

it goodby for good—he was young and smart 
and his future was bright. It was then 
that I said I'd never leave Louisiana State 
University. I had to eat those words. I'll 
never get trapped into a statement like that 
again. 
“The morning Dale was fired Ann and I 
were at breakfast. Over the orange juice I 
showed her the headline. We didn’t say 
anything, but we both knew right then what 
we wanted.” 

The decisive first contact was made be- 
tween Dietzel and Joe Cahill, West Point 
publicity director. Said Cahill: “Unofficially, 
Paul, you wouldn't be interested in coming 
up here, would you?” “Joe,” said Dietzel, I 
just might be.” “Is that so?” said Cahill. 

When official contact was made, Dietzel was 
asked to come to the Point for an interview. 
He is a gracious man rarely given to testi- 
ness, but at this he bristled. 

“By that do you mean I am a candidate 
for the Army job?” he asked from Baton 
Rouge, where he was preparing Louisiana 
State University for the Orange Bowl game. 
The answer was yes. Well I’m not interested 
in being a candidate,” the 37-year-old Diet- 
zel replied. “I’m not a junior high coach 
out shopping. I don’t have to be interviewed 
to prove I can win.” 

Dietzel made it clear he wasn’t bargain- 
ing. No added inducement could keep him 
at Lousiana State University if the West 
Point job was close to equal. He took a 5- 
year contract at $18,000 which, with fringe 
benefits, Louisiana State University had al- 
ready beaten. But the issue was not of 
money, as is customary in coaching moves. 
Dietzel says he left Louisiana State Univer- 
sity without hard feelings. There was, never- 
theless, a move (by “two-bit politicians,” 
he says) to hold him to his contract. The 
school voted to let him go. 

Dietzel says it will take 4 years to pro- 
duce at Army. Hall was out after three, 
but West Point will wait for Dietzel. “I 
intend to build a football program,” he says. 
“The best one I know how. Build the pro- 
gram you want and the winning will take 
care of itself.” 

The right program or not, Dietzel knows 
that among the sprawling body of brass at 
West Point there has been since the early 
days of Red Blaik a minority element that 
resents what it considers unhealthy catering 
to football. Blaik was a monolith and very 
tough to block, but there were skirmishes 
even he could not win—attempts, for ex- 
ample, to take two of his fine teams to bowl 
games (the 1946 team, last of the Blan- 
chard-Davis strain, and the 1958 team, with 
Pete Dawkins and the original lonely end). 

Dietzel apparently has not suffered a major 
setback yet, and he maintains a discreet 
silence on things that might be an issue, 
but he is aware that the Chinese Bandits 
were hard for some traditionalists to swal- 
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low, and that his masterfully precisioned 
practices have been lampooned for the horn- 
blowing and the whoop-whooping that char- 
acterized them. He knows, too, that his 
habit of standing in the middle while the 
practice rotates around him has been sneered 
at as “a three-ring circus.” 

But mostly Dietzel is a threat to the 
dissidents because he represents the Blaikian 
image of big football; infinitely more ap- 
proachable than Blaik, perhaps, but a new 
Blaik nevertheless. This the minority will 
try to subvert. They will probably have no 
better success than they had with Blaik, 
providing Dietzel’s football teams win. 

To this end, Dietzel already has made 
grandiose plans for recruiting. A huge map 
covers one office wall; in a multiplicity of 
colors, it shows areas to be attacked. No 
State has been overlooked. This is a Na- 
tional Academy, not an eastern school,” he 
says; Hall’s 1961 roster was stocked with 28 
Pennsylvanians. 

To those perennially embarrassed by the 
parade of patsies on the Army schedule, 
Dietzel says this: “We will, within 5 years, 
be playing the toughest schedule in West 
Point history.” If they are good enough, 
the Cadets will also go to bowl games. 
Dietzel, who for his unfailing smile is known 
as Pepsodent Paul, will appear on a weekly 
New York television show in the fall, provid- 
ing the sponsor does not sell liquor or ciga- 
rettes, neither of which are on the Dietzel 
hit parade of exemplary products. 

A first on Dietzel's list upon arrival from 
Louisiana was a pilgrimmage to the top of 
the Waldorf Towers in New York where 
General MacArthur lives. This was more 
than perfunctory. MacArthur is an abiding 
friend of Army football; he and Blaik are in 
frequent company. Dietzel also called on 
Blaik, with whom he shares a mutual re- 
gard. Blaik once called Pepsodent Paul the 
world’s greatest recruiter— If he so much 
as gets his feet under the supper table with 
a boy, the boy is his.” Dietzel said Blaik was 
“one of the three great men” to influence his 
life. Then they dissected each other's foot- 
ball. Blaik called Dietzel a “gimmick coach” 
for his Chinese Bandits. Dietzel wondered 
aloud if the “lonely end” wasn't a gimmick, 
too 


During Blaik’s long term the football of- 
fice became a sanctuary. Hall could not re- 
duce its austerity and frequently took visi- 
tors outside to escape the prevalling aura of 
the great man. Now from the office walls 
where MacArthur once stared down are gay 
cartoons of Oriental types in football uni- 
form, a life-size picture of the 1958 Louisiana 
State University team, and on the coffee table 
is a richly bound volume, “What I Know 
About Football” by Paul Dietzel. The book 
has 350 empty pages. 

In the house that Blaik built at the end 
of Partridge Place in the area known as 
Snob Hill, Ann Dietzel, the coach's lovely 
wife, has refurbished and effected a marvel- 
ous new cheer. The recreation room is dec- 
orated with colorful reminders of the golden 
days at Louisiana State University. A car- 
toon Uncle Sam points his finger at the on- 
looker: “Uncle Sam Wants You—To Be a 
Bandit.” Neighborhood kids romp freely 
in the backyard. 

“If you knew Blaik you liked him,” said 
one intimate. “But you had to know him, 
Dietzel you like right away. Takes you about 
10 seconds.” Part of the Dietzel attraction 
at West Point is that he is a departure from 
the soldierly—the first non-Army man ever 
to hold the job—and is not inclined to be 
changed, Military protocol dismays him. In 
the bachelor officers club where he recently 
lunched he had to interrupt one eager com- 
municant with a kindly advisement: “Please, 
captain, don’t call me sir. I think you're 
talking to my father.” 

Nevertheless he is such a compelling per- 
sonality that what might be a social failing 
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passes notice. He is, in fact, a fashion piece 
and the brass is eager to show him off. 
“Dietzel projects, and this is a bonus we 
didn’t count on,” said one official. Within 
1 hour of a recent afternoon, Dietzel talked 
with a long line of high school prospects, 
then charmed the jug ears of General Omar 
Bradley, who had come to the practice field 
unannounced with the Board of Visitors. 

But the clincher in Dietzel’s acceptance 
was the cadet corps. They are taught to 
be analytical and are not easily swayed. 
However, despite his penchant for gee whiz 
epigrams (“You can learn more character on 
the 2-yard line than you can anywhere in 
life“), Dietzel touched the cadets’ vanity. 
The football Dietzel plays, unlike the man, 
is drab and defensive. (“I would rather have 
a dull victory than a spectacular defeat.”) 
He likes field position football. He will punt 
on third down and he will almost never pass. 
Yet the impressed cadets who play for him 
submit happily to a rigorous schedule that 
outregiments West Point itself. 

Among the coaches there is a marvelous 
rapport, as if everyone is thinking how great 
it is to be one of the gang. Dietzel conducts 
his meetings in a democratic banter, every- 
one getting his say, but there is no doubting 
who is chairman of the board. On the field 
his mostly southern cadre wheedles and 
cajoles and chastens, offering both prologue 
and epilogue to the thudding of pads and 
the grunting of players. 

A bird colonel watching the final scrim- 
mage said wonderingly, “This team doesn’t 
look like it could move the ball a nickel, 
but it has guts. Somehow I don't think it'll 
ever be disgraced.” A handsome woman late 
arriving asked a young cadet to point Dietzel 
out to her. 

„That's him over there,” said the cadet. 
“The tall blond fellow whose feet don’t quite 
touch the ground.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, these articles show the nationwide 
recruiting scheme of the West Point 
athletic authorities. It looks as though 
no grant-in-aid contract in the country 
will be sacred. Bear in mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Academy authorities have 
in all probability approved these articles 
for release. They are proud of their 
plans to get every potentially great foot- 
ball player in the Nation. 

In summary, Mr. President, we have 
here a scandalous situation of substantial 
proportion. The law is being violated, 
and the Army is covering up the facts. 
It seems to me that a full-scale investi- 
gation of the entire matter is indicated. 

I am outraged at what I have learned 
about this matter. I am outraged be- 
cause of the unashamed admission of the 
Military Academy athletic authorities 
that they intend, if possible, to recruit, 
entice away, or steal every potential all- 
American in the country. I am infi- 
nitely more outraged because young men 
better qualified to serve in the Armed 
Forces are being passed over, in an effort 
to monopolize the Nation’s best potential 
football players. Are these the kind of 
Armed Forces we want, Mr. President? 

My feeling about this matter is that 
some serious and far-reaching investiga- 
tion is certainly in order. I would cer- 
tainly violently object to this bill being 
brought up for consideration until the 
Army has provided me with the informa- 
tion I requested. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President. 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana whether he has investigated or 
made any inquiries in regard to the num- 
ber of midshipmen at Annapolis or the 
number of cadets at West Point or at 
the Air Force Academy that a Senator 
may appoint in any one year. I am sure 
the Senator from Louisiana is familiar 
with the rule that each Senator is en- 
titled to appoint one cadet at the Mili- 
tary Academy or the Air Force Academy 
and one midshipman at the Naval Acad- 
emy each year. But if a midshipman at 
the Naval Academy or a cadet at 
the Military Academy resigns or “busts 
out,” such Senator can appoint a re- 
placement the next year so as to have 
four cadets of his appointment at West 
Point or four midshipmen of his appoint- 
ment at the Naval Academy at any par- 
ticular time. Is the Senator from Lou- 
isiana familiar with that situation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; ordi- 
narily a Senator or a Member of the 
House of Representatives can appoint 
one a year, on the average. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. But if some ca- 
dets or midshipmen who have been ap- 
pointed leave the academies before grad- 
uation, a Senator can appoint others, 
provided not more than four of his ap- 
pointees are serving at West Point or 
Annapolis there at any one time. 

However, is the Senator from Louisi- 
ana familiar with instances in which a 
Senator is permitted to appoint three 
midshipmen to the Naval Academy in 1 
year, even though there have been no 
extra vacancies in his appointment list? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not 
familiar with that. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. H the Senator 
from Louisiana is not familiar with it, 
I suggest that he include that situation 
in the subjects covered by his inquiry, 
and determine under what law discre- 
tionary power is claimed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to permit a Senator to 
appoint more than one midshipman per 
year. I wish the Senator from Louisi- 
ana would add that situation to the sub- 
jects about which he makes inquiry, and 
determine why certain Senators can ap- 
point three midshipmen per year while 
the usual Senator may appoint only one 
midshipman per year. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course, 
what I am particularly directing my in- 
quiry to is the matter of appointing, in 
violation of the law, those who are better 
football players than potential Army of- 
ficers, and then deliberately withholding 
that information from the constituents 
of the Members of Congress who make 
such appointments. The public is pay- 
ing for the training of these young men; 
and if such violations of law are con- 
doned by the Army, the least we can ask 
is that those responsible for them be 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. I commend the 
Senator from Louisiana for his interest 
in this matter and for the inquiry he has 
undertaken. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
on this point? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute, in this con- 
nection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Louisiana for 
bringing this matter into the open and 
for laying it on the table. All of us know 
there have been abuses in connection 
with the appointment of cadets or first- 
year men to the Academies. They have 
different names at the various Acad- 
emies, but I do not draw any distinction 
between the various services. Certainly 
there have been abuses. Young men 
have been appointed, in violation of law, 
from districts or States in which they 
did not reside. 

This throws into question, it seems to 
me, the entire process of the congres- 
sional appointment of men to the serv- 
ice academies. Certainly our primary 
interest should be in having the very 
best Army, Navy, and Air Force officers 
we can possibly obtain, because in these 
perilous times we need them. 

In the past I have asked—and I shall 
renew my request, in light of the in- 
terest of the Senator from Louisiana in 
this problem—for an investigation of 
the entire method of selecting new men 
for appointment to the service acade- 
mies. I am not at all sure they are now 
getting the best men through appoint- 
ments by the Members of Congress. I 
do not know how popular such an in- 
quiry would be; but there are many who 
have suggested to me that the Armed 
Services Committee investigate the en- 
tire problem, and devise a method which 
would be better than the present one. 

So I commend the Senator from Lou- 
isiana for bringing up this matter. 

Myr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from New York; and I am sure 
he agrees with me that, as a beginning 
point, both the Congress and the Na- 
tion are entitled to know who appoints 
all those who serve there—whether a 
Senator, a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or the President—and 
which ones. 

Mr. KEATING. Undoubtedly. Fur- 
thermore, the maintenance of the na- 
tional security has nothing to do with 
the disclosure of that information. 

So I commend the Senator from Loui- 
siana for his inquiry. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from New York. 


SOVIET DEPORTATION OF BALTIC 
PEOPLES IN 1941 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
modern history of the three Baltic peo- 
ples—Estonians, Latvians, and Lithua- 
nians—is compounded with much misery 
and tragedy. Centuries before the First 
World War they had lost their inde- 
pendence and lived under foreign re- 
gimes. The end of that war ushered 
in a new era for them. All three re- 
gained their freedom and proclaimed 
their independence in 1919, established 
their own democratic governments and 
lived, for two decades, happily in their 
historic homelands. Their governments 
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were duly recognized by other sovereign 
governments, and they became members 
of the world community of nations. 

During the period of freedom which 
they enjoyed in the interwar years, they 
rebuilt their war-ravaged country. Un- 
fortunately, however, in the larger 
world of international politics and di- 
plomacy they were not masters of their 
own fate. With the rise of totalitarian 
governments in Germany and Russia, 
the Baltic peoples found themselves in 
a very precarious position. They suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their independ- 
ence until the outbreak of the last war: 
and then brute force, treacherously 
used, the Soviet Union, became the ar- 
biter of their fate. Early in 1941, So- 
viet forces attacked the three states, 
overran and occupied them, enslaved 
their inhabitants, and then incorporated 
the countries into the Soviet Union. Es- 
tonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians by 
the tens of thousands, mostly helpless 
and innocent victims of Soviet aggres- 
sion, were summarily arrested, placed in 
freight cars, and literally carted away 
to forbidding parts of Asiatic Russia. 
Such was the deportation of Baltic peo- 
ples by the Soviet Government in 1941. 

Mr. President, since then, of course, 
many of the victims of this inhuman act 
have died in exile; and no one knows 
how many of them are still alive, suf- 
fering under the unrelenting whip of 
Soviet agents in prison camps. The 
free world has had no direct informa- 
tion as to the fate or whereabouts of 
these innocent victims of Soviet totali- 
tarian tyranny; and we are likely to 
know nothing about them, for the areas 
in which they were exiled and imprisoned 
are hermetically sealed off from the free 
world. Today, on the observance of 
the 21st anniversary of that tragic event, 
we pray in memory of those who gave 
their lives for their love of freedom and 
independence; and we express our hopes 
for the ultimate redemption of these 
heroic peoples. 


CATTLEMEN NOT MISLED 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, we 
hear often these days from the admin- 
istration that those who oppose certain 
of its schemes are misled or misin- 
formed. 

The President has said it about those 
who question the wisdom of his medical 
care plan and those who oppose the with- 
holding of taxes on dividends and inter- 
est. He used his address at Yale Univer- 
sity to say in effect that those who hold 
economic beliefs different than his own 
subscribe to mythology. 

This trait of the President is echoed 
by some of his subordinates. Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman not long ago 
said that cattlemen have been so mis- 
led” in their opposition to the Kennedy- 
Freeman farm plan. 

Mr. President, let me assure the Sen- 
ate and Mr. Freeman that the American 
cattleman is not misled. To support this 
point, I call the attention of the Senate 
to a news release from North Platte, 
Nebr., where the Nebraska Stockgrowers 
Association is now meeting. The release 
concerns a statement by Mr. Cushman 
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S. Radebaugh, president of the Amer- 
ican National Cattleman’s Association. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
lease be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CaTTLEMEN Not MISLED 

NORTH PLATTE, NEBR., June 15.—The Amer- 
ican cattleman is not misled or emotional in 
his defiance of bold schemes to control live- 
stock and much of agricultural production, 
the head of the largest national cattlemen’s 
organization declared here today. 

Cushman S. Radebaugh, president of the 
American National Cattlemen's Association, 
in an address to the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association convention, referred to news re- 
ports in which Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman is quoted as saying cattlemen 
have been so misled” in opposition to the ad- 
ministration’s farm bill's sections restricting 
feed grain production. 

“I don't think millions of stockmen are 
so naive as to be misled in any analysis of a 
measure which would severely control basic 
freedoms under the guise of cutting down on 
grain surpluses built up over several admin- 
istrations,” the Fort Plerce, Fla., rancher 
declared. 

Radebaugh claimed that the Secretary was 
not using facts in accusing certain segments 
of the cattle industry of using concentrated 
pressure, big money, resources and intimida- 
tion to defeat the Kennedy farm bill. This 
is intriguing, especially when in the same 
news story he is quoted as urging visiting 
wheatgrowers to buttonhole House Mem- 
bers’ and admitting that he personally had 
visited with 4 Congressmen that morning, 
20 during the past week, with more to come 
before the House votes on it in coming days,“ 
he said. 

“Actually the entire budgets of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association and 
all of the affiliated cattlemen’s groups in the 
Nation wouldn't equal what the Department 
of Agriculture probably spends lobbying and 
in selling through its agencies many pro- 
grams and philosophies many Americans are 
not convinced are correct,” he said. 

Radebaugh, speaking with the knowledge 
that almost every cattlemen’s organization 
already has opposed the feed grain section of 
the farm bill as being disruptive to the 
future of sound beef production, also ques- 
tioned Secretary Freeman’s claim that if the 
farm bil fails, cattle prices would plunge 
38 percent or $8 per hundredweight. 

“Cattlemen fervently hope that surpluses 
can be reduced and the political mistakes of 
the past can be absorbed realistically as our 
Nation flexes with technological growth,” he 
said. “But such theoretical solutions do not 
recognize that necessary production adjust- 
ments do continue under the free-choice sys- 
tem tf given that opportunity. 

“We, as citizens and taxpayers, cannot con- 
ceive that reduction of temporary surpluses 
justifies forfeiture of the basic freedoms we 
thought existed until the philosophy of Gov- 
ernment supply management came along,” 
Radebaugh said. 

“We look upon this as a consumers’ fight, 
too, because the administration’s solution to 
raising farm income is to restrict and license 
abundance with franchises and allotments 
on production at the expense of the con- 
sumer two ways—taxes and food prices,” he 
said. 

— — —— 


AWARD OF APPROPRIATE GRADU- 
ATE LEGAL DEGREES AND CRED- 
ITS 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 

received a letter from Dr. George A. 

Bowman, president, Kent State Univer- 
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sity, Kent, Ohio, expressing strong op- 
position to H.R. 6664, which would au- 
thorize the Commandant of the Judge 
Advocate General’s School to award ap- 
propriate graduate legal degrees and 
credits. 

The bill has already passed the House 
and is now pending before the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate. 

I ask unanimouns consent that Dr. 
Bowman's entire letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Kent STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Kent, Ohio, June 11, 1962. 
Hon. FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LauscHe: I am quite sure 
that most publicly and privately supported 
institutions of higher learning are vigor- 
ously opposed to the Federal Government 
getting into the business of granting grad- 
uate degrees. We are aware that Mr. Gus- 
tave O. Arlt, president of the Council of 
Graduate Schools of the United States, has 
appeared in favor of H.R. 6664 which would 
give the Judge Advocate General’s School at 
Charlottesville, Va., the right to award “ap- 
propriate graduate legal degrees and credits.” 
This bill has been passed by the House. 

I should like to point out that the Ameri- 
can Council on Education has consistently 
opposed spreading degree-granting activi- 
ties among agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. My purpose in writing you is to tell 
you that our opposition is consistent with 
that taken by the ACE and is in opposition 
to the Government, under any circum- 
stances, entering into competition with 
municipal, State, and privately supported 
institutions of higher learning in this coun- 
try. It has already gone too far and now 
under this bill proposes to get into the grad- 
uate education field. When this bill comes 
before the Senate (if it does), I hope you 
will agree with our position and oppose it. 

With cordial regards. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE A. Bowman, 
President. 


MODERN ENVIRONMENT AND LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on June 
6, 1962, the FBI National Academy held 
here in our Nation's Capital the gradua- 
tion exercises of its 69th graduating 
class. 

On the occasion of this commence- 
ment exercise the Honorable Sylvester 
C. Smith, Jr., president-elect of the 
American Bar Association, delivered a 
most thought provoking and informa- 
tive address on new techniques confront- 
ing law enforcement created by new 
creations of modern environment. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Mr. 
Smith’s address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or Hon. SYLVESTER C. SMITH, JR., 
PRESIDENT-ELECT, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION, AT THE GRADUATION EXERCISES, 69TH 
Sesston, FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., June 6, 1962 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation un- 

der the inspiring and devoted leadership òf 

J. Edgar Hoover has served the cause of law 

enforcement well for more than 38 years, 

You men, as members of the FBI National 
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Academy, are partners in that cause, and so 
it is with great pleasure that I come here 
this morning to offer my personal congratu- 
lations as well as the greetings of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association to you, the graduates 
of the National Academy. 

Mr. Hoover has said that the National 
Academy grew out of a dream and a belief— 
the dream that democratic government can 
be administered simply and efficlently—the 
belief that Cooperating law enforcement 
agencies can reduce and repress crime to a 
greater degree if all have the advantage of 
the best techniques and the most modern 
strategy. As a result of that dream and 
belief, the first session of the National 
Academy was called to order on July 29, 1935, 
and since that historic day more than 4,100 
law enforcement officers have been graduated 
and returned to their departments convinced 
that brains, sclence and hard work are the 
most effective weapons against criminals and 
other enemies of our society. 

As members of the 69th session of the 
FBI National Academy, you men are armed 
with the very latest of criminal investigative 
techniques. You are also versed in teaching 
methods and prepared to organize police 
schools wherein your brother officers will also 
be taught the latest methods and trends in 
crime detection and investigative procedures. 

And so, you return to your home communi- 
ties better equipped than when you left in 
terms of a public service not only as law en- 
forcement Officers but teachers as well. Con- 
tinual training is a necessity in any field. It 
is just as imperative that you as law enforce- 
ment officers keep abreast of the changes in 
your profession. This is a responsibility that 
we both share if we are to adequately satisfy 
our common purpose as protectors of the 
weak, defenders of the innocent, and guard- 
ians of the civil rights of all citizens. 

One of the great needs in our American 
way of life, as I see it, is a greater apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public of the services 
rendered by dedicated and incorruptible law 
officers who have chosen law enforcement as 
a career. Can there be a more satisfying or 
rewarding service? You know, as I do, how- 
ever, that there are too few law-abiding citi- 
zens who realize that it is the police officer 
who gives them the peace of mind and free- 
dom from fear of violence in the protection 
of their person and their home. 

This is the result, in large measure, of an 
increasing tendency to popularize the law- 
less—to make the tough guy the hero. There 
was a time when newspapers played the prin- 
cipal role in dramatizing the exploits of 
criminals. But newspapers have long since 
been eased out of this dubious role by tele- 
vislon—the most popular and effective com- 
munications medium the world has ever 
known. 

As a lawyer, it seems clear to me that a 
major problem facing law enforcement to- 
day is the establishment of some means 
whereby you can overcome the hazards and 
hindrances that the modern environment 
seems determined to put in your way. Your 
mission is the prevention of crime and the 
apprehension of criminals and other enemies 
of our society. Today, however, it seems 
that many of the influences, which tend to 
promote disorder and unlawful activities 
flourish at the same time that your efforts 
to counter this trend meet one roadblock 
after another. It is my hope that you as 
intelligent and dedicated career officers will 
do your part in helping the people of this 
country to understand the impact with 
which the obstacles to effective law enforce- 
ment are crashing against law-abiding so- 
ciety. There is certainly nothing you can do 
to change this situation without the widest 
possible public support. Public opinion en- 
forces the law. The police take care of the 
exceptions. 

I have no doubt that a good citizen will, if 
properly approached and informed, actively 
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support a police program aimed at improv- 
ing the department and its service to the 
community. This follows, I think, from the 
fact that most citizens recognize their re- 
sponsibility to promote the common welfare 
and realize that one important way to do 
this is in the support he gives good law en- 
forcement in his community. This support 
will stem in large part from his understand- 
ing of the dangers and risks which the police 
officer faces today. The citizens of your 
community must be made to understand 
that yours is not an easy service but one 
which may involve your very life. As a re- 
sult of such understanding, the public will 
see to it that law enforcement is admin- 
istered without consideration of politics or 
political influence; that police educational 
programs for personnel are implemented; 
and that salaries and conditions of employ- 
ment are made attractive enough to gain the 
consideration of high-quality career appli- 
cants for positions as police officers, 

Just as the public owes a responsibility to 
you, however, so do you owe them a cor- 
responding obligation. The respect which 
the public pays you as a police officer bears 
a direct relationship to the respect which 
you pay to their rights. Respect for law 
and respect for law enforcement officers go 
together. Where they both exist, one can 
point to a law-abiding community. Law en- 
forcement should and must be made subject 
to the will of the people and nobody has 
stated his theme more effectively than Mr. 
Hoover who has said on more than one oc- 
casion: 

“Unlike totalitarian law enforcement, we 
have no dark corners to hide. Law enforce- 
ment—local, State, and National—is con- 
stantly subject to the will of the people, 
exercised through the various executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial processes. Moreover, its 
jurisdiction is specifically defined by statute. 
Our day-to-day activities are under the re- 
view of the free press and the citizens of the 
community. As American patriots as well 
as law enforcement officers, we would have 
it no other way.” 

For over 17 years I was a prosecuting at- 
torney in a small New Jersey county during 
which time I learned, as I stated earlier, 
that most citizens, if properly approached 
and informed, will actively support a police 
program aimed at improving service to the 
community. No group in any community is 
more conscious of the merit of such a pro- 
gram than the lawyers and court officers of 
your community. 

When you return to your home communi- 
ties, you will again renew your relationship 
with lawyers. The lawyer and the law en- 
forcement officer meet frequently. First 
there is the prosecuting attorney to whom 
the law enforcement officer reports his in- 
vestigative findings. A good prosecuting at- 
torney must appreciate the difficulties that 
sometimes arise in developing all of the 
available evidence. The prosecutor’s duty 
is not only to see that the case is prose- 
cuted earnestly but also that the defendant 
is accorded all of his constitutional rights 
and privileges. This anomalous position was 
stated by Mr. Justice Sutherland of the U.S. 
Su e Court in the famous case of Berger 
v. United States in which he said: 

“The US. attorney (and this, of course, 
applies to district attorneys) is the repre- 
sentative not of an ordinary party to a 
controversy, but of a sovereignty whose obli- 
gation to govern impartially is as compelling 
as its obligation to govern at all; and whose 
interest, therefore, in a criminal prosecution 
is not that it shall win a case, but that 
justice shall be done. As such, he is in a 

and very definite sense the servant 
of the law, the twofold aim of which is that 
guilt shall not escape or innocence suffer. 
He may prosecute with earnestness and 
vigor—indeed, he should do so. But, while 
he may strike hard blows, he is not at 
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liberty to strike foul ones, It is as much his 
duty to refrain from improper methods cal- 
culated to produce a wrongful conviction as 
it is to use every legitimate means to bring 
about a just one.“ You men, as law en- 
forcement officers, must appreciate this 
phase of the prosecuting attorney’s respon- 
sibility. You can assist the prosecutor in 
fulfilling this responsibility by providing him 
the expertise which you have acquired here 
at the FBI Academy—the greatest criminal 
investigative training ground in the world. 

As law enforcement officers, you will also 
be dealing with the defendant’s lawyer. At 
times this can be most difficult. The defend- 
ant's lawyer may attempt on cross examina- 
tion to abuse and attack both your motives 
and your methods. It is, therefore, essential 
that you, in the performance of your duties, 
be constantly aware of the constitutional 
rights and privileges of the accused. As the 
people's witness in a criminal proceeding, 
you will be rendering a most effective serv- 
ice when you remain calm and simply relate 
accurately and honestly what you know 
about the case, taking with a smile any 
caustic attacks which defense counsel may 
make against you. It has been my experi- 
ence that when the defendant’s lawyer 
attacks the police officer in bitter cross exam- 
ination which carries innuendo he generally 
has a poor case and no defense. 

There is also the relationship with the 
general practitioner who may not be in the 
criminal court. Law enforcement officers, 
may I suggest, should get to know the law- 
yers in their community. There should be a 
liaison between the local bar associations 
and the law enforcement officers, generally. 
If this is established, I feel certain there 
will be a greater respect for the law en- 
forcement officer and better law enforce- 
ment in the community. 

The law enforcement officer must also work 
with the judges of the several courts. Some 
judges take a jaundiced view of the methods 
employed by some law enforcement officers. 
They seem to believe that law enforcement 
officers are prone to engage in tactics such 
as the “third degree” forbidden under the 
Bill of Rights and the Constitution. They 
are inclined to believe the defendant's story 
of bad treatment at the hands of the police. 
They do not appreciate the improvement in 
police methods in recent years, much of 
which is due to the training courses for police 
officers such as that provided at the FBI 
Academy. Fortunately, those judges are in 
the great minority. 

Then there is the judge who becomes 
impatient with the police officer whose 
testimony reflects inadequate preparation. 
There should be no occasion for such criti- 
cism on the part of the court where you 
men are concerned, for you have over the 
past few months been well trained in the 
Proper development of all the evidence 
through the use of the latest and most highly 
developed criminal investigative techniques. 
You will, in turn, pass on your knowledge 
to your brother officers and by so doing will 
help to achieve the Academy’s aim of pro- 
viding the best possible training to the 
largest number of police officers. 

By far the greater number of judges are 
sympathetic with law enforcement officers. 
They have an understanding of the problems 
which they face. Sometimes this sympa- 
thetic understanding can result in a mani- 
festation of prejudice which hurts the de- 
fendant at trial, but oftentimes is ground 
for reversal on appeal. It is important that 
you, as law enforcement officers, understand 
that the judge must be wholly impartial. 
The trial judge must not take sides. It is 
he, in the final analysis, who must see that 
the accused receives a fair trial and is pro- 
tected in his constitutional rights. Occa- 
sionally a police officer mistakes a judge’s 
actions as being opposed somehow to the 
efforts of the police, but a clearer under- 
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standing of the obligations of both the court 
and the officer will promote better law en- 
forcement. 

The problems of law enforcement today 
are a far cry from what they were not more 
than a generation or so ago. You and I 
would agree, I am sure, that while the fron- 
tier marshal may have been the answer to 
effective law enforcement in his day, he 
would be somewhat inadequate in this day 
of the organized and oftentimes sophisti- 
cated criminal. Law enforcement today is 
no longer a one-man job. 

While it is true that about 90 percent 
of the crimes committed are within the 
investigative jurisdiction of local law en- 
forcement, changes in our modes of trans- 
portation and communication pose serious 
problems of detection and apprehension for 
the local law-enforcement officer. The au- 
tomobile, the airplane, the telephone, radio 
transmission, and other modern inventions 
have changed our mode of living. These 
facilities which are used by law-abiding cit- 
izens can and often are being used with 
ingenuity by those whose purpose it is to 
violate the law. 

These developments and refinements in 
our way of living together with the ad- 
vantages which they provide the criminal 
make necessary a cooperative effort not only 
on the part of the public but on the part 
of law-enforcement agencies at the Na- 
tional, State, and local levels as well. 

Mr. Hoover has spent a lifetime fighting 
crime—and fighting it effectively. He has 
found that the most effective weapon against 
crime is cooperation—a combining of the 
efforts of all law enforcement agencies with 
the support and understanding of the 
American people. In his view, no police 
agency is so big or so small that it does 
not need the assistance of another. Coop- 
eration among the various police agencies— 
the backbone of effective law enforcement— 
is a working reality as is evidenced by your 
presence here today as local police officers 
and as graduates of the FBI National Acad- 
emy. The FBI, in pursuing its investigative 
responsibilities, regularly receives invaluable 
criminal information which is disseminated 
on a continuous basis to local, State, and 
Federal agencies. At the same time, these 
same agencies are providing the FBI with 
information which will be of assistance to 
the Bureau in matters within its jurisdic- 
tion. This is as it should be and represents 
the sort of cooperation among law enforce- 
ment agencies which makes crime unprof- 
itable. It is through this type of teamwork 
and mutual cooperation that law enforce- 
ment combats the criminal element. 

With your help in enlisting the support, 
assistance, and cooperation of the citizens 
in your community, even greater progress 
can and will be made against crime and the 
assault of the criminal against society. 

In conclusion, may I suggest to you that 
in a society such as ours, the success of law 
enforcement, no less than the success of our 
legal system, is directly dependent upon 
the support and respect it receives from the 
citizens as a whole. It was Chief Justice 
Hughes who said: We have in this country 
but one security. You may think that the 
Constitution is your security—it is nothing 
but a piece of paper. You may think that 
the statutes are your security—they are 
nothing but words ina book. You may think 
that the elaborate mechanisms of Govern- 
ment is your security—it is nothing at all, 
unless you have an uncorrupted public 
opinion to give life to your Constitution, 
to give vitality to your statutes, to make 
efficient your Government machinery.” 


I AM THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
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the body of the Recorp a patriotic script 
as performed on the Lawrence Welk 
Show on Armistice Day of 1961. The 
history of the freedom of our Republic 
is condensed into this short script and 
I commend it to the reading of all my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I AM THE UNITED STATES 


(As performed by “Aladdin” on the Lawrence 
Welk Armistice Day show) 

Iam the United States. 

I was born on July 4, 1776, and the Dec- 
laration of Independence is my birth cer- 
tificate. The bloodlines of the world run 
in my veins, because I offered freedom to 
the oppressed. I am many things. And 
many people. I am the United States. 

I am 185 million living souls—and the 
ghost of millions who have lived and died for 
me. I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I 
stood at Lexington and fired the shot heard 
‘round the world. I am W. n, Jef- 
ferson, and Patrick Henry. I am John Paul 
Jones, the Green Mountain boys. And Davy 
Crockett. I am Independence Hall. The 
Monitor, and the Merrimac. I am Lee, Grant, 
and Abe Lincoln. 

I remember the Alamo, the Maine, and 
Pearl Harbor when freedom called. I an- 
swered, and stayed until it was over, over 
there. I left my heroic dead in Flanders 
Field, on the rock of Corregidor, and on the 
bleak slopes of Korea. 

I am the wheatfields of Kansas, and the 
granite hills of Vermont, Pennsylvania, the 
fertile lands of the West, the Golden Gate, 
and the Grand Canyon. 

Yes, I am the Nation and these are the 
things I am. I was conceived in freedom, 
and God willing, in freedom I will spend the 
rest of my days. 

Iam the United States. 


JOHN H. SIMMS, LEGISLATIVE 
COUNSEL 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement made on June 4, 
1962, by the president of Western Mary- 
land College, Dr. Lowell S. Ensor, when 
he presented the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws to John H. Simms, the 
distinguished legislative counsel of the 
US. Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JOHN HAMMETT SIMMS, ATTORNEY, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., BACHELOR OF ARTS (SUMMA 
CUM LAUDE), WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE; 
BACHELOR or Laws, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Most of your professional life as an at- 

torney has been spent in the service of your 

country during both war and In 

World War II you served effectively in the 

Judge Advocate General's Department ad- 

vancing in rank to a lieutenant colonel and 

receiving the Legion of Merit Award. Your 
most conspicuous contribution, however, has 
been made in the Office of the Legislative 

Counsel of the U.S. Senate of which you 

have become the administrative head. Each 

of the 100 Members of the Senate depends 
upon you and your staff of outstanding at- 
torneys for the preparation of legislation 
initiating from this, the most significant 
legislative body among the parliaments of 
the world. Here you have distinguished 
yourself as a man of complete integrity and 
a professional leader of genuine ability. 
Your alma mater takes pride in the high ac- 
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complishment and distinguished public serv- 
ice of one of her sons. 

Therefore, by the vote and authority of 
the Board of Trustees of Western Maryland 
College, I admit you to the degree of doctor 
of laws. honoris causa, with all the rights, 
privileges, and distinction thereunto apper- 
taining, in token of which I present to you 
this diploma and cause you to be invested 
with the hood of Western Maryland College 
appropriate to your degree. 


RESPONSE TO ACT OF SACRIFICE 
BY GRADUATING CLASS OF GLEN 
LAKE COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, Senators 
may remember that on Tuesday I re- 
ported how the graduating class of Glen 
Lake Community High School saved for 
4 years to make a trip to Washington, 
D.C., and how—at the last moment 
they donated the money instead to a 
classmate who had developed cancer. 

I was personally moved by the story 
of these Michigan youngsters and in- 
tended my remarks as a small tribute to 
their unselfishness. 

The story was retold in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star the following day 
and the response on the part of this city 
has touched me almost as much as the 
original act of sacrifice. 

A major Washington hotel, the Execu- 
tive House, has offered to house these 
youngsters if their visit could again be 
made possible. Similar offers have come 
from Bolling Air Base and groups of 
private citizens. 

A broadcasting station, WWDC, has 
forwarded $700 toward transportation 
costs. 

Yesterday Representative HECHLER, of 
West Virginia, took the floor of the House 
to urge that the youngsters be given 
all possible private aid. 

President Kennedy invited them—in 
the event they should be able to come 
after all—to make a special tour of the 
White House. 

Senators, Representatives, and private 
citizens have called my office to ask if 
they could join me in forwarding their 
checks to the Glen Lake School. 

Mr. President, the youngsters at Glen 
Lake are tremendously grateful for all 
this, as all can imagine. So am I. 

I am hopeful that this spontaneous 
response will muster the support needed 
to make the trip a reality after all. 

But even now I am thrilled by the way 
this city has reacted to the selflessness 
of 33 children in a distant State. 

When a man is as emotionally stirred 
as I am, he is tempted to spin flowery 
phrases. Phrases, perhaps, about sacri- 
fice and compassion. I am going to re- 
frain from them, however, Mr. President, 
because the facts alone speak so much 
more eloquently. And the facts are in- 
deed simple. 

A group of American youngsters gave 
up something to help a classmate. 

And immediately, a group of Ameri- 
can adults became eager to give up some- 
thing to help those youngsters. 

I submit these remarks as a quiet testi- 
monial to this Nation’s sense of human- 
ity. 
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TRIBUTE TO ALEXANDER GRANT 
RUTHVEN 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, each of us 
holds a warm spot in his heart for his 
alma mater, and too often an unex- 
pressed feeling of appreciation for the 
many dedicated teachers who directed 
him on his way to a degree. Today 
nearly a quarter of a million alumni, in- 
cluding myself, salute the president 
emeritus of the University of Michigan, 
our distinguished dean of administra- 
tors, Alexander Grant Ruthven. Presi- 
dent Ruthven is being honored this eve- 
ning at an 80th birthday testimonial 
dinner in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

He is a man who was directly respon- 
sible for 22 years for the leadership of 
one of the largest and finest universities 
in the world. During his term as presi- 
dent, he organized the university’s grad- 
uate school, planned the institute for 
human adjustment, steadily advocated 
a democratic faculty administration and 
corporate administrative structure, and 
shared the achievements and failures of 
thousands of young men and women, 

Too often we tend to forget that hu- 
man element and think of our universi- 
ties in terms of size, academic stand- 
ing and prestige. Today Iam happy to 
join with other alumni in paying tribute 
to our president emeritus—a man be- 
hind much of the greatness of our alma 
mater, the University of Michigan. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my intention to call up for consideration 
a number of measures to which there is 
no objection. This has been cleared 
with the leadership on the other side. 

Mr. President, has morning business 
been concluded? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittees and subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee; 

The Committee on Public Works: 

The Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences; 

The Finance Committee; and 

The Commerce Committee, or subcom- 
mittees thereof. 


CONSIDERATION OF BILLS BY 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 
On the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the following 
measures were considered: 


AMENDMENT OF ACT AUTHORIZ- 
ING AND DIRECTING NATIONAL 
SURVEY OF FOREST RESOURCES 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 3064) to amend section 9 of the 

act of May 22, 1928, as amended, author- 
izing and directing a national survey of 
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forest resources, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, with an amendment 
in line 5, after the word “amended,” to 
strike out “to read as follows: ‘There is 
additionally authorized to be appropri- 
ated annually such funds as may be 
needed to keep the survey current. and 
insert “by striking out ‘$1,500,000’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$2,500,000’,”; so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last sentence of section 9 of the Act of 
May 22, 1928, as amended (45 Stat. 669, 702; 
16 U.S.C. 581h), is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out “$1,500,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 82,500,000“. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1567), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 


This bill, with the committee amendment, 
would increase the amount authorized to be 
appropriated annually to keep the timber and 
forest product survey current under section 
9 of the McSweeney-McNary Forest Research 
Act from $1.5 million to $2.5 million. 

The bill, as introduced, would have au- 
thorized unlimited appropriations; but the 
committee felt that the authorization should 
be held down to the amount of foreseeable 
need. The Department of Agriculture's re- 
port shows a foreseeable need of up to $2.5 
million, and the committee recommends 
amendment of the bill accordingly. The 
Department's report, which explains the need 
for increased authorization is attached. 


DEPARTMENTAL VIEWS 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1962. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN : This is in response to 
your request of March 28, 1962, for a report 
by this Department on S. 3064, a bill to 
amend section 9 of the act of May 22, 1928, 
as amended, authorizing and directing a na- 
tional survey of forest resources. 

This Department recommends enactment 
of the provisions of the bill. 

S. 3064 vould remove the limitation of 
$1,500,000 on the amount now authorized to 
be appropriated annually for resurveys of the 
Nation’s forest land and timber resources and 
permit the annual appropriation of such 
sums as may be necessary to keep the na- 
tionwide forest survey current. 

Section 9 of the McSweeney-McNary For- 
est Research Act of May 22, 1928, authorized 
and directed the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make and keep current a comprehensive 
survey of the present and prospective re- 
quirements for timber and other forest prod- 
ucts in the United States, and of timber 
supplies, including a determination of the 
present and potential productivity of forest 
lands, and of such other facts as may be 
necessary in the determination of ways and 
means to balance the timber budget of the 
United States. The act authorized an in- 
ittal forest survey with both an annual and 
total limitation. This initial survey of the 
Nation’s 770 million acres of forest land has 
now been essentially completed. 
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Amendments to the McSweeney-McNary 
Forest Research Act in 1944 and 1949 also 
authorized continuing resurveys to keep the 
forest survey current. The amendment of 
1949 established a limitation of $1,500,000 
on the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated annually for these continuing resurveys. 
Since 1949 the costs of conducting survey 
work have risen more than 50 percent. In 
addition, there is increasing need for more 
frequent and more intensive forest inven- 
tories in all States. Even with substantial 
assistance from cooperating State agencies, 
forest industries, and other groups, the ris- 
ing costs of survey work have made it im- 
possible to provide adequate timber inven- 
tories within the authorization established 
in 1949 when price levels were materially 
lower. Hence, removal of the present limi- 
tation on annual appropriations for the 
forest survey is needed to permit adequate 
financing of this important field of research. 

The forest survey provides the only com- 
prehensive source of basic information on 
one of the Nation's most important natural 
resources. It provides facts on the area, 
condition, and productivity of forest lands; 
the volume, kind, quality, and location of 
standing timber; the present and prospec- 
tive growth of timber of various species; 
losses to fire, insects, diseases, and other 
destructive agents; the present and prospec- 
tive volumes of timber cut for various forest 
products; and interpretations of information 
on timber supplies and timber use to pro- 
vide factual guides to the conservation and 
use of the Nation’s forest land and timber 
resources. Since forest resources are con- 
stantly changing as a result of timber 
growth, cutting for industrial products, and 
losses to fire and other destructive agents, 
resurveys at regular intervals are necessary 
to provide up-to-date information. 

Federal and State agencies, private forestry 
groups, landowners and timber operators 
all need adequate and up-to-date facts about 
timber resources and needs as sound bases 
for policy and program decisions. The pro- 
duction, manufacture, and use of timber 
products currently generates an estimated 
$20 billion of gross national product annu- 
ally. Trends in forest conditions and the 
availability of timber supplies for prospective 
markets thus are of direct concern to many 
groups throughout the Nation’s economy. 

To public agencies, survey facts provide an 
essential basis for policy decisions on various 
programs involving the production and use 
of timber. To forest industries, survey facts 
on timber supplies are of broad practical 
value for guiding business decisions relating 
to location of wood-using plants, plant ac- 
quisition, and wood-procurement programs. 

The removal of the limitation on approxi- 
mations for resurveys, as provided for in this 
bill, would place the financing of this impor- 
tant research activity on the same basis as 
other fields of research authorized by the 
other sections of the McSweeney-McNary 
Forest Research Act. Adequate control over 
the amounts appropriated annually, as in the 
case of other forestry research of the De- 
partment, can of course be maintained 
through the usual budgetary processes. 

Present estimates indicate that as much 
as $2.5 million annually may ultimately be 
needed to maintain the forest survey at an 
adequate level. 

In reporting to you on S. 2403, we rec- 
ommended the enactment of that bill with 
the addition of a section to accomplish the 
same thing as S. 3064. We believe the enact- 
ment of this provision either as a part of 
S. 2403 or as a separate enactment to be 
highly desirable. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation 
of this report from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. Freeman, Secretary. 
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CONVEYANCE OF INTEREST OF 
UNITED STATES IN CERTAIN 
LAND IN GEORGIA TO JASPER 
COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The bill (H.R. 4939) to provide for the 
conveyance of all right, title, and inter- 
est of the United States in a certain 
tract of land in Jasper County, Ga., to 
the Jasper County Board of Education 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1568), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This bill directs conveyance to the Board 
of Education of Jasper County, Ga., for fair 
market value, of certain reserved rights in 
42.65 acres of land conveyed to the board 
in 1940. An undivided 39.8 percent of the 
reserved rights belonged to the Georgia 
Rural Rehabilitation Corp. and have been 
transferred to the Georgia Development Au- 
thority, which has authorized conveyance 
of its undivided 39.8 percent. The reserved 
rights consist of (1) a reversionary right if 
the board fails to maintain the property 
solely for educational purposes or to afford 
all children residing in the school district 
an equal opportunity to avail themselves of 
the facilities for educational purposes, (2) 
the right to use the facilities for community 
activities, and (3) the right to construct, 
maintain, and operate other structures which 
would not interfere with school purposes 
(including the granting of easements for 
such construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion). 

The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends enactment. There is no intention to 
utilize the retained rights, and the county 
intends to convert the property into a rest 
home for the aged. The amendments rec- 
ommended by the Department were adopted 
by the House. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE POULTRY 
PRODUCTS INSPECTION ACT 


The bill (H.R. 7866) to amend the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act to ex- 
tend the application thereof to the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1569), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This bill makes it clear that the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act extends to Puerto 
Nico and the Virgin Islands. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommends enactment. 

The Poultry Products Inspection Act pro- 
vides for the compulsory inspection of poul- 
try and poultry products which move in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce or in designated 
major consuming areas. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO FORMER OWNERS 


The bill (H.R. 5456) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of 
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the United States to the former owners 
thereof was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1571), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This bill provides for the conveyance of 
about 35 acres without consideration to the 
descendants of J. C. Drake for the purpose 
of correcting an error, as is more fully ex- 
plained in the attached report of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. Rept. 1627, 87th Cong., 2d sess.] 

The Committee on Agriculture, to whom 
was referred the bill (H.R. 5456) to provide 
for the conveyance of certain real property 
of the United States to the former owners 
thereof, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to direct con- 
veyance to the grantees named in the bill, 
without consideration, of approximately 35 
acres of land to which the United States 
obtained title by error in acquiring lands 
for the Apalachicola National Forest in Flor- 
ida. 

Evidence presented to the committee indi- 
cates that the 35 acres of land involved in 
this legislation is now and has been since 
1917 a portion of a farm occupied and op- 
erated by the grantees and, before them, by 
their father. The farm is situated on the 
edge of the Apalachicola National Forest and 
the 35 acres in question was included by er- 
ror in a condemnation action involving ap- 
proximately 25,000 acres of land for the na- 
tional forest which was instituted by the 
Government in 1941. The evidence further 
indicates that the Drake family had no no- 
tice or knowledge of the condemnation ac- 
tion (published notice of which was made 
in another county) nor any knowledge that 
the Government claimed title to a part of 
their farm until the Forest Service surveyed 
the area in 1955 and established boundary 
markers. 


REVOLVING FUND FOR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO CAPITAL STOCK OF 
BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES 


The bill (H.R. 10374) to amend section 
6 of the Agricultural Marketing Act, as 
amended, to reduce the revolving fund 
available for subscriptions to the capital 
stock of the banks for cooperatives was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1572), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill reduces the revolving fund avail- 
able for subscription to the capital stock of 
the banks for cooperatives to $150 million 
from the current level of about $186 million. 
The difference would be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. About 
$107 million of the fund is currently invest- 
ed in the banks for cooperatives. 

The report of the House Committee on 
Agriculture is attached. 
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H. Rept. 1633, 87th Cong., 2d sess.] 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom 
was referred the bill (H.R. 10874) to amend 
section 6 of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
as amended, to reduce the revolving fund 
available for subscriptions to the capital 
stock of the banks for cooperatives, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that 
the bill do pass. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to reduce by 
approximately $36 million (to $150 million) 
the amount of money held in the revolving 
fund for the possible purchase of stock in the 
banks for cooperatives and to return this 
amount to miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. 

The fund was established in 1929 with an 
authorized amount of $500 million for the 
purposes of the Federal Farm Board. When 
the affairs of that Board were wound up in 
1933, administration of the fund passed to 
the Farm Credit Administration to be used, 
whenever necessary, for the purchase of 
stock in the banks for cooperatives. As 
these banks gradually become more largely 
self-financing, demands on the revolving 
fund have become smaller, and the Farm 
Credit Administration now believes that the 
fund may safely be reduced to $150 million 
and the balance of approximately $36 million 
returned to the Treasury. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The following statement by the Deputy 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
at hearings on H.R. 10374 explains in some 
detail the justification for the legislation. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN E. HEITZ, DEPUTY GOV- 
ERNOR AND DIRECTOR OF COOPERATIVE BANK 
SERVICE, FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION 
AND CREDIT OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE CONCERNING H.R. 10374 


“The purpose of H.R. 10374 is to reduce 
the amount of the revolving fund in the 
Treasury which is available for the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration to pur- 
chase class A capital stock in the banks for 
cooperatives. This revolving fund originally 
was authorized and established at $500 mil- 
lion under section 6 of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1929 for the purposes of the 
Federal Farm Board. By 1933 the affairs 
of that Board were being wound up, and the 
administration of the fund passed to the 
Farm Credit Administration. When the 
banks for cooperatives were established, also 
in 1933, what remained in the fund was made 
available for the purchase of capital stock 
in such banks. The cash available in the 
fund in 1933 plus the amounts subsequently 
realized by the Farm Credit Administration 
from the liquidation of the other assets of 
the fund eventually totaled $185,918,743.10. 
This is the amount now in the fund and is 
the maximum amount ever made available 
for subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
banks for cooperatives. Under the proposed 
bill, $35,918,743.10 of the cash in the fund 
would be credited to miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury, which would reduce the re- 
volving fund to $150 million. 

“At the present time $106,817,000 of the 
fund is invested in the capital stock of the 
banks for cooperatives. Each year since the 
Farm Credit Act of 1955, as the borrowers 
from the banks for cooperatives acquire more 
capital stock in the banks, an equivalent 
amount of the Government-owned capital 
stock is retired and the proceeds of such 
retirements are returned to the revolving 
fund. These repayments and any other cash 
in the fund continue to be available for fur- 
ther subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
banks for cooperatives as the Governor may 
determine is required for the purpose of 
meeting the credit needs of eligible borrowers 
from the banks. The last use of the fund 
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to purchase capital stock in a bank for co- 
operatives was during World War II to help 
finance the processing and distributing of 
food and fiber for the war effort. 

“It may be helpful to review how the pro- 
posed reduction in the revolving fund may 
affect the potential lending capacity of the 
banks for cooperatives. The loan funds of 
the banks for cooperatives are obtained pri- 
marily through the sale of consolidated de- 
bentures to the investing public. Under the 
law, the total amount of debentures 
which may be outstanding at any one time 
may not exceed eight times the capital 
and surplus of the banks (12 U.S.C, 1134m). 
Based on their present capital and 
surplus and the additional capital which 
could be provided from the cash now on hand 
in the revolving fund, the banks could issue 
consolidated debentures in an amount which, 
together with such capital and surplus, 
would give them loanable funds of approxi- 
mately $3 billion. If the revolving fund is 
reduced by $35,918,743.10, as proposed, the 
potential funds for loans would be reduced 
to approximately $2.7 billion. This amount 
is about four times the peak loans of $783 
million outstanding during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1961. In the circumstances, 
it is thought that reducing the revolving fund 
to $150 million should not impair the 
capacity of the banks for cooperatives to con- 
tinue to meet the credit needs of eligible 
farmer cooperatives in the reasonably fore- 
seeable future. 

“The Farm Credit Administration has rec- 
ommended the enactment of H.R. 10374, and 
we hope that the committee will act favor- 
ably on it.” 

cost 

There would be no cost to the United 
States as the result of this legislation. On 
the contrary, some $36 million in the Treas- 
ury now tied up for a special purpose would 
be returned to general receipts. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION RE- 
PORTS ON USE OF SURPLUS 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The bill (H.R, 4083) to reduce the 
frequency of reports required of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration on the use of sur- 
plus dairy products was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1573), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This bill reduces the frequency of reports 
required from the Veterans’ Administration 
as to the use of dairy products under sec- 
tion 202(a) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
from monthly to semiannually. This re- 
porting requirement would then be uniform 
with that for reports by the Secretary of the 
Army contained in section 202(b) of the 
same act. 

PURPOSE 

Under the provisions of section 202 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is authorized to make 
surplus dairy products available to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and other designated 
Government departments. The Veterans’ 
Administration is required to report monthly 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House and the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry of the Senate and to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the amount of surplus 
dairy products used. This bill would change 
the reporting requirement from a monthly 
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period to every 6 months. The committee 
feels that a report every 6 months would 
meet its requirements. 
COST 

There would be a slight reduction in ad- 
ministrative cost as the result of enactment 
of this bill. 

SHORT EXPLANATION OF H.R. 4083 


Mr. ELLENDER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, this bill would reduce the 
frequency of reports required from the 
Veterans’ Administration as to the use 
of dairy products under section 202 (a) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949. At pres- 
ent such reports are required to be made 
monthly. Under the bill they would not 
have to be more frequent than semi- 
annual. 

Section 202(a) of the 1949 act requires 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, as a 
means of increasing the utilization of 
dairy products, to make such products 
acquired under the price-support pro- 
gram available to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs for use in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. A similar provi- 
sion in section 202(b) of the same act, 
providing for transfer of such products 
to the Department of Defense, provides 
for semiannual reports so that the bill 
would make these two subsections uni- 
form. 

In the 86th Congress the Senate 
passed S. 899, which would have com- 
pletely repealed this reporting require- 
ment. The House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations recommended that 
the repeal of this provision be omitted 
from S. 899, but that consideration be 
given to reducing the frequency of the 
reports to a semiannual basis. The bill 
would complete the carrying out of that 
recommendation. 

The bill was requested by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. It should result in 
some slight savings in cost, and there 
appears to be no need for such frequent 
reports as are now required. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
CITY OF MOUNT SHASTA, CALIF. 


The bill (H.R. 8434) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to sell and con- 
vey a certain parcel of land to the city 
of Mount Shasta, Calif., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1574), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill authorizes the sale of approxi- 
mately 4.5 acres at appraised value to the 
city of Mount Shasta, Calif. The property 
is no longer needed by the Forest Service 
and is currently used by the city under per- 
mit for storage of machinery and equipment. 


USE OF CERTAIN PROPERTY FOR 
STATE FORESTRY WORK 

The bill (H.R. 9736) to authorize the 

Secretary of Agriculture to permit cer- 
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tain property to be used for State for- 
estry work, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1575), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This bill authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to permit continued use by the States 
of property furnished to them under the Soil 
Bank Act program for the production of tree 
planting stock. The property would have 
to be used for State programs furthering 
related Federal programs. 

The report of the House Committee on 
Agriculture is attached. The amendments 
recommended by the House Committee on 
Agriculture were adopted. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to permit States 
which have been cooperating with the Fed- 
eral Government in the production of forest 
tree seedlings for planting on conservation 
reserve land to continue to use the facilities, 
materials, equipment, and improvements 
provided cooperatively by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the production of such seed- 
lings, in producing seedlings which will be 
needed to attain the objectives of other re- 
lated programs. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


When the conservation reserve program 
was inaugurated in 1956, it was immediately 
realized that there were not adequate nurs- 
ery facilities for the production of the forest 
tree seedlings which would be required in 
the reforestation aspects of the soll bank 
program. Accordingly, the Federal Govern- 
ment entered into cooperative agreements 
with the several States (which were already 
producing forest tree seedlings cooperatively 
under the Clarke-McNary Act) for the de- 
velopment and operation of additional 
nurseries for the production of such seed- 
lings. The period for the contracting of 
acreage under the conservation reserve pro- 
gram has now expired, but there is a con- 
tinuing need for forest tree seedlings for 
use in connection with related Federal pro- 
grams and for reforestation activities gen- 
erally. This bill would permit the nurseries 
which have been established to continue to 
be used for this purpose. 


COST 


There would be no additional cost to the 
Federal Government as the result of the 
enactment of this bill. The facilities to be 
transferred to the States are already in ex- 
istence and have been paid for out of pre- 
vious appropriations. The total residual 
value of these facilities has recently been 
appraised at $4.4 million. 


SONS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
BADGES 


The bill (H.R. 11032) granting a re- 
newal of patent No. 92,187 relating to 
the badges of the Sons of the American 
Legion was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1580), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


Pat co e feet.... . .. ¶ . cre em 


no 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to extend and renew design patent No. 92,187 
relating to the badge of the Sons of the 
American Legion for a period of 14 years 
from the date of enactment of this act. 


STATEMENT 


The Secretary of Commerce, in a report 
dated April 10, 1962, on an identical Senate 
bill, S. 3084, recommends enactment of this 
legislation. 

On May 8, 1934, a design patent No. 92,187 
was granted for the protection of the emblem 
and insignia of the Sons of the American 
Legion, After the 14-year statutory period, 
it expired May 8, 1948. Such design patent 
was renewed by act of Congress on June 27, 
1949. The instant measure is a simple re- 
newal and extension for a period of 14 years 
2 and after the date of approval of this 


Some 50 years ago the Congress started the 
practice of extending the statutory protec- 
tion period for symbols or badges of this 
and kindred patriotic organizations. There 
is no ascertainable public policy against them 
per se or their renewal or extension, whereas 
on the contrary there is a definite public 
policy in encouraging these patriotic groups 
by legislation which secures to them their 
identifying marks against the encroachment 
of charlatans and infringers. 

As disclosed by the report of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Congress has on previous 
occasions acted to extend design patents. 
Thus it is obvious that no precedent is being 
set by the instant legislation. 


AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY 
BADGES 


The bill (H.R. 11033) granting a re- 
newal of patent No. 55,398 relating to 
the badges of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1581), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to extend and renew design patent No. 55,398 
relating to the badge of the American Legion 
Auxiliary for a period of 14 years from the 
date of enactment of this act. 

STATEMENT 

The Secretary of Commerce, in a report 
dated April 10, 1962, on an identical Senate 
bill, S. 3083, recommends enactment of this 
legislation. 

On June 1, 1920, a design patent No. 55,398 
was granted for the protection of the em- 
blem and insignia of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, After the 14-year statutory pe- 
riod, it expired June 1, 1934. Such design 
patent was renewed by act of Congress on 
August 2, 1935, and June 27, 1949. The in- 
stant measure is a simple renewal and ex- 
tension for a period of 14 years from and 
after the date of approval of this bill. 

Some 50 years ago the Congress started the 
practice of extending the statutory protec- 
tion period for symbols or badges of this and 
kindred patriotic organizations. There is no 
ascertainable public policy against them per 
se or their renewal or extension, whereas on 
the contrary there is a definite public policy 
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in encouraging these patriotic groups by leg- 
islation which secures to them their iden- 
tifying marks against the encroachment of 
charlatans and infringers. 

As disclosed by the report of the Secretary 
of Commerce, Congress has on previous occa- 
sions acted to extend design patents. Thus 
it is obvious that no precedent is being set 
by the instant legislation. 


AMERICAN LEGION BADGE 


The bill (H.R. 11034) granting a re- 
newal of patent No. 54,296 relating to 
the badge of the American Legion was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No, 1582), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to extend and renew design patent No. 
54,296 relating to the badge of the American 
Legion for a period of 14 years from the date 
of enactment of this act. 


STATEMENT 


The Secretary of Commerce, in a report 
dated April 10, 1962, on an identical Senate 
bill, S. 3082, recommends enactment of this 
legislation. 

On December 9, 1919, a design patent No. 
54,296 was granted for the protection of the 
emblem and insignia of the American 
Legion. After the 14-year statutory period, 
it expired December 9, 1933. Such design 
patent was renewed by act of Congress on 
August 2, 1935, and June 27, 1949. The 
instant measure is a simple renewal and 
extension for a period of 14 years from and 
after the date of approval of this bill. 

Some 50 years ago the Congress started 
the practice of extending the statutory pro- 
tection period for symbols or badges of this 
and kindred patriotic organizations. There 
is no ascertainable public policy against 
them per se or their renewal or extension, 
whereas on the contrary there is a definite 
public policy in encouraging these patriotic 
groups by legislation which secures to them 
their identifying marks against the en- 
croachment of charlatans and infringers. 

As disclosed by the report of the Secretary 
of Commerce, Congress has on previous oc- 
casions acted to extend design patents. 
Thus it is obvious that no precedent is 
being set by the instant legislation. 


EXTENSION OF AUTOMOBILE IN- 
FORMATION DISCLOSURE ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 678) to extend the Automobile 
Information Disclosure Act to Guam and 
the Virgin Islands which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Com- 
merce, with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That section 2 of the Automobile Infor- 
mation Disclosure Act (72 Stat. 325) is 
amended by revising subsection (h) and by 
adding a new subsection (1) as follows: 

“(h) The term ‘commerce’ means com- 
merce between any State and any point 
outside thereof, commerce between points 
within the same State but through any 
point outside thereof, and commerce within 
the District of Columbia. 
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“(i) The term ‘State’ includes the several 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1583), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The bill, as amended by your committee, 
would extend the coverage of the act of July 
7, 19.8 (Public Law 85-506) entitled “the 
Automobile Information Disclosure Act,” so 
that it would apply to the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam, and would clarify its applica- 
tion to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
It should be clearly understood that the act 
would apply to commerce with these places, 
but not to intraterritorial commerce. 


BACKGROUND 


On February 5, 1946, the chairman of your 
committee appointed a special subcommittee 
to study automobile marketing practices in 
the United States. Under the chairmanship 
of Senator Monroney, this subcommittee 
made an exhaustive study of many facets of 
the automobile business, including dealer- 
factory relationships, and automobile in- 
surance. S. 3500 of the 85th Congress was 
a direct result of this investigation and it 
became Public Law 85-506. 

Under the Automobile Information Dis- 
closure Act, every new automobile distributed 
in commerce must have affixed to it a label 
disclosing the following information: 

(a) The make, model, and serial or identi- 
fication number or numbers; 

(b) The final assembly point; 

(c) The name and the location of the 
place of business, of the dealer to whom it 
is to be delivered; 

(d) The name of the city or town at which 
it is to be delivered to such dealer; 

(e) The method of transportation used in 
making delivery of such automobile, if driven 
or towed from final assembly point to place 
of delivery; and 

(f) The following information: 

(1) The retail price of such automobile 
suggested by the manufacturer; 

(2) The retail delivered price suggested by 
the manufacturer for each accessory or item 
of optional equipment, physically attached 
to such automobile at the time of its delivery 
to such dealer, which is not included with- 
in the price of such automobile as stated 
pursuant to paragraph (1); 

(3) The amount charged, if any, to such 
dealer for the transportation of such auto- 
mobile to the location at which it is de- 
livered to such dealer; 

(4) The total of the amounts specified 
pursuant to paragraphs (1), (2), and (3). 

Failure to do so, or falsely doing so, sub- 
jects a manufacturer of automobiles to a 
fine not to exceed $1,000, and such failure 
or falsification with respect to each automo- 
bile is a separate offense. 

Persons who willfully remove, alter, or 
render illegible such labels prior to the time 
the new car is delivered to the actual cus- 
tody and possession of the ultimate pur- 
chaser are subject to a fine up to $1,000 or 
to imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both, 

Your committee believes this statute has 
proven itself since enactment, and has re- 
sulted in protection to the consumer in that 
he knows what he is purchasing and for how 
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much, and to the dealer since the buying 
public now has an easy way to compare 
prices. 


NEED FOR THE BILL 


The U.S. Department of the Interior sug- 
gested the extension of the 1958 act to Guam 
and the Virgin Islands, and suggested the act 
would be just as beneficial to the inhabi- 
tants of those places as it has proven to be 
in the United States. With respect to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the change 
will make it clear the act applies to com- 
merce with Puerto Rico but not to com- 
merce within the Commonwealth, Your 
committee is informed the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico concurs in the 
amendment. 


FILLING OF VACANCY IN BOARD OF 
REGENTS OF SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTION 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 192) 
providing for the filling of a vacancy in 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, of the class other than Mem- 
bers of Congress was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
vacancy in the Board of ts of the 
Smithsonian Institution, of the class other 
than Members of Congress, be filled by the 
appointment of William A. M. Burden, a 
citizen of New York, for the statutory term 
of six years, to succeed Arthur H. Compton, 
deceased. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1586), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Title 20, section 42, United States Code, 
provides in relation to the Institution's 
Board of Regents that in addition to the 
Vice President and the Chief Justice of the 
United States, and Members of Congress, 
the Board shall be composed of six other 
persons, other than Members of Congress, 
two of whom shall be resident in the city of 
Washington; and the other four shall be 
inhabitants of some State, but no two of 
them of the same State.” 

Mr. Burden’s appointment is within the 
classification of Citizen Regents who are resi- 
dents of a State. 

A letter in support of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 192 addressed to Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, by Dr. Leonard Car- 
michael, Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, with accompanying biography of 
Mr. Burden, is as follows: 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D.C., May 31, 1962. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: Thank you very 
much indeed for your letter of May 29, 1962, 
and for the appended copy of Senate Joint 
Resolution 192, which was introduced in the 
Senate on May 28 (legislative day, May 25), 
1962, by Senator ANDERSON for himself and 
Senator SALTONSTALL, providing for the filling 
of a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, of the class other 
than Members of Congress. 

At the recent meeting of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, held 
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on May 18, 1962, in compliance with long- 
standing custom, the names of individuals 
who might be recommended for membership 
on the Board were considered with great 
care, and Mr. Burden was unanimously, and 
I may say enthusiastically, recommended. 
The following Members of the Senate were 
present as regents at this meeting: Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico, and 
Senator Levererr SaLTONSTALL, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

You asked for a brief biography of Mr. 
Burden, and I am enclosing a copy of his 
biographical statement from Who's Who in 
America.” 

Please let me know if I can provide you 
with any further information concerning this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, 
Secretary. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8141) to revise the laws re- 
1 to depository libraries which had 

from the Committee on 
— and Administration, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “1961” and insert 
“1962”; on page 2, line 21, after the word 
“as”, to strike out “may have been desig- 
nated by each of the Senators from the 
several States, respectively, and as“; in 
line 23, after the word “designated”, to 
insert “by each of the Senators from the 
several States”; in line 25, after, the 
word large“, to strike out “and”, in the 
same line, after the word “by”, to strike 
out “the Delegate from each Territory, 
or“; on page 3 line 2, after the name 
“Puerto Rico”, to insert a comma and 
“by the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and by the Gover- 
nors of Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands, respectively”; in line 8, 
after the word “that”, to strike out a to- 
tal of not more than two such libraries, 
other than those specifically designated 
by law, which are qualified to fulfill 
minimum requirements as provided by 
law for depository libraries, may be des- 
ignated within each area” and insert 
“the total number of libraries designated 
by Representatives or the Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico, as the case 
may be, shall not exceed two within each 
area, and (2) additional libraries within 
any State may be designated by each of 
the Senators from such State to the ex- 
tent that the libraries within such State 
designated by. Senators shall not exceed 
two designated by a Senator of each 
class”; in line 19, after the word “a”, to 
insert “State”; in line 22, after the word 
“his”, to insert “Senator”; on page 4, 
line 9, after the word “the”, where it ap- 
pears the first time, to insert “Senator”; 
in line 10, after the word be.“, to insert 
“Nothwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia may 
designate two depository libraries in the 
District of Columbia, the Governor of 
Guam and the Governor of American 
Samoa may each designate one deposi- 
tory library in Guam and American Sa- 
moa, respectively, and the Governor of 
the Virgin Islands may designate one 
depository library on the island of Saint 
Thomas and one on the island of Saint 
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Croix.”; on page 5, line 12, after the word 
“any”, to strike out “one of not more 
than two depository libraries, other than 
those specifically designated by law, 
within a congressional district or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico may be 
made” and insert “depository library, 
other than a depository library specifi- 
cally designated by law, may be made 
only within the limitations on total num- 
bers specified in section 501 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (44 U.S.C. 82), as 
amended, and”; on page 6, line 11, after 
the word “shall”, to strike out “at no 
time exceed the number authorized un- 
der existing statute” and insert “not be 
restricted by any existing statutory limi- 
tation: Provided further,”; on page 7, 
line 17, after the word “by”, to strike 
out “Representatives or” and insert 
“Senators, Representatives,“; in line 18, 
after the name “Puerto Rico”, to insert 
“the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the Governors of 
Guam, American Samoa, or the Virgin 
Islands”; on page 8, at the beginning of 
line 15, to insert “(or (1) in the case of 
a library designated by a Senator, the 
Senator who made such designation or 
any successor of such Senator, (2) in the 
case of a library in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and (3) in 
the case of a library in Guam, American 
Samoa, or the Virgin Islands, the Gov- 
ernor)”; in line 24, after the word “with- 
in”, to strike out “each” and insert “the 
State,”; on page 9, line 1, after the 
word “district”, to insert “territory,”; 
in line 2, after the name “Puerto Rico”, 
to insert a comma and “as the case may 
be”; in line 8, after the word “Academy”, 
to strike out “and”; in line 9, after the 
word “Academy”, to insert “of the 
United States Coast Guard Academy, 
and of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy; in line 11, after the word 
“Government”, to strike out publica- 
tion” and insert “publications”; on page 
10, line 20, after the word “of”, to strike 
out “1961” and insert “1962”; on page 11, 
line 9, after the word “depository”, to 
strike out “libraries; and in addition 
shall be entitled to receive a microfac- 
simile copy of these Government publi- 
cations which the Superintendent of 
Documents determines to be suitable for 
such form of reproduction and which 
can be furnished by him within the 
limit of available appropriations” and 
insert libraries“; on page 12, after line 
12, to insert a new section, as follows: 
Sec. 10. The Joint Committee on Printing 
shall have the power to adopt and employ 
such measures as, in its discretion, may be 
deemed necessary and practical for the im- 
plementation of the provisions of this Act. 


And, after line 16, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 11. The Act entitled “An Act to make 
the United States Coast Guard Academy li- 
brary a public depository for Government 
publications”, approved August 5, 1939 (53 
Stat. 1209; 44 U.S.C. 87a), is hereby repealed. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


June 15 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, on June 
13, 1962, H.R. 8141, an act to revise the 
laws relating to depository libraries, was 
reported favorably with amendments to 
the Senate by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. The bill passed the 
House of Representatives on August 22, 
1961, and was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration the follow- 
ing day. 

On September 6, 1961, the bill was re- 
ferred by the full committee to its Sub- 
committee on the Library, consisting of 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Senator EVER- 
ETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, and myself. At 
this point may I state that I consider it 
a high honor and a rare privilege to be 
the chairman of a subcommittee whose 
only other members are the distinguished 
majority leader and the distinguished 
minority leader. 

On March 15 and 16, 1962, the Sub- 
committee on the Library held hearings 
on H.R. 8141 and S. 2029, a companion 
bill introduced by Senator FRANK J. 
LauscHE on June 7, 1961. As a result of 
those hearings, which were extremely 
beneficial and productive, the subcom- 
mittee reported H.R. 8141 favorably with 
amendments to the full committee. Iam 
pleased to state that the subcommittee 
report was unanimous, and that the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
without dissenting vote ordered H.R. 
8141 reported favorably with amend- 
ments to the Senate. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp at this point a 
summary analysis of H.R. 8141 and the 
amendments proposed thereto. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary analysis was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF H.R. 8141 
(An act to amend the laws relating to de- 
pository libraries) 
THE DEPOSITORY-LIBRARY SYSTEM 

The depository-library system is a long- 
established cooperative program between the 
Federal Government and designated major 
libraries throughout the United States under 
which certain classes of Government publica- 
tions are supplied free of cost to those 
libraries for the purpose of making such 
publications more readily accessible to the 
American public. The program is admin- 
istered by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

Number of depository libraries 

There are currently 694 designated de- 
pository libraries out of a maximum possible 
720, leaving 126 vacancies (104 congressional, 
12 senatorial, and the balance State, ter- 
ritorial, and land-grant). 

Categories of depository libraries 

Depository libraries are either specifically 
designated by law: All State libraries; all 
land-grant college libraries; libraries of the 
executive departments; and service academy 
libraries, or, as designated by Members of 
Congress, one library in each congressional 
district by the Representative from that dis- 
trict, and one library in any part of his State 
by each Senator. 

Government publications available to 
depositories 

Each depository may receive one copy of 
each Government publication printed by the 
Government Printing Office which is not 
confidential or for official use only. The 
publications of the Government’s 352 sub- 


sidiary printing plants are not available to 
depositories. 
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Depositories may select only those pub- 
lications they desire, but must retain them 
permanently. Such libraries receive an aver- 
age of 12,000 items annually, requiring over 
100 feet of shelf space. 


INADEQUACIES OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


While the present depository library sys- 
tem is a smoothly operating program which 
fills a vital role in the dissemination of 
public information to the American citi- 
zenry, its functions are circumscribed by 
obsolete statutory limitations which in re- 
cent years have made it difficult if not im- 
possible for the system to keep pace with 
the development and increased needs of the 
Nation. 

Need for additional depositories 

The most critical problem is the need for 
additional depositories. One hundred years 
ago the limitation of one congressional des- 
ignation for each congressional district was 
no doubt reasonable and practical. Today, 
due to general population growth and the 
increasing shifts of population toward urban 
areas, such a limitation is unrealistic. 

Disparity in population among congres- 
sional district: Since congressional districts 
now range in population from a low of 177,- 
431 (12th Michigan) to a high of 1,014,461 
(28th California), the original principle of 
one depository library for each district has 
now become inequitable and extremely un- 
realistic. 

Limitation on publications available to 
depository libraries: Second only to the need 
for additional depository libraries is the need 
for expanded availability of Government 
publications to such depositories. Under 
present law selection by the depositories 
may be made only from documents actually 
printed at the Government Printing Office. 

GPO unable to produce all Government 
printing: The Government Printing Office 
was originally designed to produce the 
printed materials needed by Congress. It 
was later expanded to accommodate the 
printing requirements of all branches of 
Government, For several years, however, it 
has been physically impossible for GPO to 
meet those requirements. As a practical 
solution to this very pressing problem the 
Joint Committee on Printing has authorized 
certain departments and agencies of the 
Government to establish subsidiary printing 
plants to produce certain of their necessary 
printed materials. 

Quantity of non-GPO-printed publica- 
tions: There are 352 subsidiary Government 
printing plants in the United States and 
throughout the world. The best estimate 
obtainable by the subcommittee indicates 
that slightly less than half of the Govern- 
ment printing is produced by GPO and 
slightly more than half is produced in the 
subsidiary plants. 

The arbitrary division of Government pub- 
lications: For several years librarians 
throughout the United States have been con- 
tending that the necessary division of Gov- 
ernment publications into GPO-printed and 
non-GPO-printed publications has placed 
an arbitrary limitation on their natural de- 
sire to make all valuable and useful Govern- 
ment publications readily available to the 
public through the depository library system. 

Documents expediter: At the instigation of 
the American Library Association and with 
the cooperation of the Librarian of Congress, 
there has been established within the Library 
of Congress a documents expediter for the 
express purpose of obtaining for the sub- 
scriber libraries copies of non-GPO-printed 
Government publications which they con- 
sider desirable and necessary for their proper 
functioning, and which are not available to 
them through the regular depository system. 
The fact that such libraries expend from $175 
to $525 annually for the support of this co- 
operative endeavor would certainly seem to 
justify the contention that at least part of 
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the product of the Government's subsidiary 
printing plants is of the type desired by and 
which should be made available to depository 
libraries. 
THE PURPOSES OF H.R. 8141 

A summary of the most important changes 
in the depository-library system contem- 
plated by H.R. 8141 follows: 
Availability of Government publications to 

depository libraries 

Under present law depository libraries may 
select only from publications physically 
printed at the Government Printing Office 
or contracted for by that agency. H.R. 8141 
would make available all Government pub- 
Iications (GPO-printed and non-GPO- 
printed), except those determined by their 
issuing components as— 

1. Required for official use only; 

2. Strictly administrative or operational 
in nature; and 

3. Classified for reasons of national secu- 
rity. 

Designation of additional depositories 

Existing law permits the designation of 
one depository library by Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico if none has been so desig- 
nated within the area served by each. H.R. 
8141 would permit Representatives and the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico to 
designate additional depositories within the 
areas they serve to the extent that a total 
of not more than two congressional desig- 
nated libraries could be so designated. 

Certification of need for new depositories 

H.R. 8141 contains a provision that the 
need for additional depositories must be 
certified by the heads of the existing depos- 
itory libraries within the congressional dis- 
trict or by the head of the library authority 
of the State. 


Transportation costs of publications sent to 
depository libraries 

In view of the service they perform to the 
Government in making its documents and 
publications available to the public, depos- 
itory libraries have continuously registered 
opposition to the requirement that they pay 
the postage on depository items sent to them 
by the Superintendent of Documents. HR. 
8141 would provide that the Government 
assume this cost (estimated for 1962 as 
$55,879.61) . 
Cost of non-GPO-printed publications sup- 

plied to depository libraries 

The cost of the publications presently 
supplied to depository libraries is borne by 
the appropriation of the Superintendent of 
Documents. The cost of the non-GPO- 
printed publicatons to be supplied to de- 
positories pursuant to H.R. 8141 would be 
borne by the issuing components. 
Depositories within the Federal Government 

Pursuant to present law the Mbraries of 
the 10 executive departments are designated 
depositories. H.R. 8141 would provide addi- 
tional depository libraries within the Fed- 
eral Government as follows: Each independ- 
ent agency and each major division within 
an executive department or independent 
agency may receive depository status upon 
the certification of need for the designation 
by the head of such department or agency. 


Regional depositories 

An important innovation proposed by H.R. 
8141 is the authorization for not to exceed 
two regional depository libraries in each 
State to be designated by Senators. This 
provision would not affect the overall size 
of the depository-library system since re- 
gional depository libraries would be desig- 
nated from among already existing regular 
depositories. 

Regional depositories would have to accept 
and retain all Government publications 
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made available to depositories, and would 
have to agree to provide interlibrary loan, 
reference service, and assistance to the regu- 
lar depositories in the disposition of un- 
wanted Government publications. 
Microsacsimile provision 
Regional depository libraries would be 
entitled to receive from the Superintendent 
of Documents microfacsimile copies of cer- 
tain classes of documents which he deemed 
sultable for such reproduction and for which 
purpose he had obtained sufficient appro- 
priations. 


PURPOSES OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


A summary of the most important sub- 
committee amendments follows: 


Additional senatorial designations 


It is recommended by the Subcommittee 
on the Library that H.R. 8141 be amended 
to provide that Members of the Senate may 
make additional depository library designa- 
tions “to the extent that the libraries within 
such State designated by Senators shall not 
exceed two designated by a Senator of each 
class.” Present law permits one such desig- 
nation for each Senator. Since 88 senatorial 
designations have been made, with 12 va- 
cancies, the total available senatorial desig- 
nations would be 112, 

This amendment would give Members of 
the Senate participation in designating de- 
positories on a basis consistent with the 
original formula, and would enable various 
deserving libraries not eligible under the 
terms of H.R. 8141 to become designated as 
depositories. 


Additional depositories within the District of 
Columbia and the unincorporated terri- 
tories 


The subcommittee has adopted amend- 
ments which would extend the benefits of 
the depository library system in the District 
of Columbia (two designations) and to the 
unin ted territories of Guam (one), 
American Samoa (one), and the Virgin 
Islands (two). 

Service academies as depositories 

All service academies (West Point, Annap- 
olis, etc.), except the Merchant Marine 
Academy have been designated depositories 
by prior law. A subcommittee amendment 
would make the latter also eligible for 
designation. 

Microfacsimile provision 

The subcommittee has deemed it advisable 
to eliminate from H.R. 8141 the provision 
that regional depositories receive from the 
Superintendent of Documents microfac- 
simile copies of certain classes of publica- 
tions, This is a function for which GPO 
does not have the facilities and experience. 
Moreover, libraries can and do obtain such 
a service from a private establishment 
(Readex). Hence, the subcommittee feels 
that the additional expenditure—approxi- 
mately $200,000 annually—for this provision 
is not justified, at least at this time. 


Function of the Joint Committee on Printing 
While the subcommittee feels that the 
agencies of Government would make every 
effort to cooperate with the Superintendent 
of Documents in accomplishing the full pur- 
of the bill within a reasonable time, 
it has thought it advisable to amend H.R. 
8141 to grant to the Joint Committee on 
Printing standby powers to adopt and em- 
ploy such measures as, in its discretion, may 
be deemed necessary and practical for the 
implementation of the act. 


ESTIMATED COST OF H.R, 8141 
Cost of the present depository library system 
for fiscal year 1962 
During fiscal year 1962 the present 594 
depository libraries will require an expendi- 
ture of $829,285, or an average of $1,396 per 
depository. Of that total, $629,000 will be 
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expended for the cost of printing the publi- 

cations ($1,059 per depository) and $200,285 

will be expended for distribution costs ($337 

per depository). 

Estimated additional costs required by H.R. 
8141 during first year 


If H.R. 8141 is enacted into law, the first- 
year cost of the depository-library system 
will be increased approximately $526,693. 
The estimated first-year cost is predicated 
on the assumption, considered reasonable, 
that no more than 100 new depository librar- 
ies would be established during the first 
year after enactment of H.R. 8141. 

Additional cost in succeeding years 

The probable increased cost in subsequent 
years would depend principally on the num- 
ber of new depositories which would be 
added to the system at an estimated annual 
cost of $2,000 per depository. 

Mazimum possible number of depositories 

H.R. 8141 would increase the maximum 
possible depository designations from 1720 
to 1,321. In the judgment of the subcom- 
mittee it is likely that not more than half 
(300) of the additonal 601 designations 
would eventually be utilized. This excess in 
designations results from the fact that con- 
gressional districts vary in population from 
approximately 200,000 to 1 million. 


Additional costs to components of the 
Government 

The above estimates apply to appropri- 
ations to the Superintendent of Documents 
for the direct administration of the deposi- 
tory-library system. H.R. 8141 would also 
impose an additional cost on the agencies 
of the Government which would produce 
and send to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments non-GPO-printed materials destined 
for depository libraries. This additional 
cost could range from $200,000 to $1 million 
annually depending upon the amount of 
the product of the departmental and field 
printing plants which would be requested by 
depository libraries. 


Possible mitigating factors in the cost 
estimates 


The above estimates, it should be noted, 
are maximum estimates. Any of the fol- 
lowing factors could tend to reduce the 
overall stated cost of the proposed revision 
of the depository-library system: 

1. A lesser number of new depositories; 

2. Requests by depositories for a quantity 
of non-GPO-printed publications less than 
the quantity of GPO-printed publications 
they now receive; and 

8. The establishment of regional deposi- 
tories in a substantial number of States, en- 
abling the regular depositories to select less 
material. 

Also, a substantial portion of the cost to 
the agencies of the Government supplying 
additional material for depositories would be 
offset by the fact that newly created deposi- 
tories within those agencies could receive 
all items available to depositories free of cost. 


CONTINUATION OF TEMPORARY 
SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON AMOR- 
PHOUS GRAPHITE 
The bill (H.R. 10986) to continue for a 

temporary period the existing suspension 

of duty on certain amorphous graphite 
was considered, ordered to a third zad- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1591), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 10986 is to continue 
the present suspension of the duties on 
amorphous graphite or plumbago (crude or 
refined) valued at $50 per ton or less, for 
the period from May 14, 1962, through June 
30, 1964. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Natural graphite (plumbago) is a soft, 
black mineral occurring in disseminated 
flakes or in scaly, granular, compact, or 
earthy masses. The term “crystalline graph- 
ite’ or “flake graphite” refers to varieties 
that occur in crystals large enough to be 
visible to the unaided eye. The type covered 
by H.R. 10986 is a very fine granular variety 
which is actually eryptocrystalline or featur- 
ing particles so fine that they are not recog- 
nizable individually except under a high- 
power microscope. 

Amorphous graphite or plumbago, crude 
or refined, and regardless of value, was made 
dutiable in paragraph 213 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as originally enacted, at the rate 
of 10 percent ad valorem. The duty was 
reduced to 5 percent ad valorem pursuant 
to a bilateral trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom, effective January 1, 1939, 
and the reduced rate was bound against in- 
crease in a bilateral trade agreement with 
Mexico effective January 30, 1943. The re- 
duced rate of 5 percent ad valorem was again 
bound against increase in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, effective January 
1, 1948. These concessions extended to both 
the natural and artificial product, both of 
which are classified under paragraph 213. 
Effective September 10, 1955, the duty on the 
natural product was further reduced to 2% 
percent ad valorem, pursuant to a further 
concession. The duty on the artificial prod- 
uct was not further reduced and remains 5 
percent ad valorem. 

Amorphous graphite is a mineral which 
has a wide variety of uses. For example, 
it is used for foundry facings and in the 
manufacture of carbon brushes, dry-cell bat- 
teries, pencils and paints, lubricants, and 
brush stock for electric motors. 

The United States has long been depend- 
ent on imports for nearly all of its require- 
ments of natural amorphous graphite. Do- 
mestic production supplies only a negligible 
part of the domestic consumption, probably 
about 1 percent of the total, and this con- 
sists chiefly of the lower grades. There is 
a large domestic production of the artificial 
amorphous graphite which has supplied 
nearly all of the domestic requirements, 

In recent years Mexico has supplied about 
80 percent of the total quantity of natural 
amorphous graphite imported into the 
United States. Most of the remainder came 
from Ceylon, Hong Kong, Norway, and West 
Germany. The imports of the natural prod- 
ucts, originating in Ceylon, consist generally 
of high-grade or high-quality material which 
is suitable for certain strategic items re- 
quired by the U.S. Air Force. 

Favorable reports on this legislation came 
from the Departments of State, Treasury, 
Commerce, and Labor, as well as an informa- 
tive report from the U.S. Tariff Commission. 
The Department of Labor reported that, 
according to the most recent information 
received, the duty-free importation of amor- 
phous graphite, under the terms of the pres- 
ent suspension of the duties thereon, has 
not adversely affected domestic employment. 


RELIEF OF OWNERS OF ABUTTING 
PROPERTY FROM CERTAIN AS- 
SESSMENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 3315) to relieve owners of 
abutting property from certain assess- 
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ments in connection with the repair of 
alleys and sidewalks in the District of 
Columbia was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 
right, title, interest, and control in and to 
the land heretofore held by the Government 
of the District of Columbia for the opening 
of an avenue along Foundry Branch, now 
named the Glover-Archbold Parkway and 
formerly known as Arizona Avenue, shown on 
the plat recorded by the surveyor, District of 
Columbia, May 3, 1893, in book county 9, page 
48, titled “Avenue Along Foundry Branch 
From Loughboro Road to Canal Road, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, March 1893” which lies be- 
tween Canal Road and the present Upton 
Street (not shown on said plat) Northwest 
Washington, District of Columbia, together 
with that unimproved portion of P Street 
Northwest, extending from the westerly edge 
of said avenue to the westerly boundary of 
the Archbold Parkway, is hereby transferred 
to the United States to be a part of the park 
system of the National Capital and its en- 
virons. This land is hereby added to and 
shall hereafter be known as a part of the 
Archbold Parkway, the Glover Parkway, and 
Children’s Playground, respectively, and shall 
be administered, protected, developed, and 
maintained by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the National Park Service, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Act of 
Congress approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535), as amended and supplemented, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1596), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this bill is to obviate the 
requirement that assessments, equivalent to 
one-half the total cost of the work of re- 
pairing alleys or sidewalks, be levied against 
butting property in cases where the damage 
results from the growth of the roots of trees 
which are on public space. The bill also 
provides that property owners shall not be 
required to pay when the repair to the side- 
walks or alleys is occasioned by the widening 
of streets, broken water mains, and other 
occurrences beyond the control of the prop- 
erty owners. The District of Columbia has 
always planted and maintained trees in 
connection with street development; how- 
ever, the inevitable result of such planting 
is the disturbance of adjacent sidewalks and, 
to a lesser extent, alleys, by the growth of 
tree roots. 

Since this damage is caused by trees plant- 
ed and/or maintained by the District in pub- 
lic space, the Commissioners do not consider 
it equitable that the abutting property own- 
ers be assessed for repair or replacement 
caused by such trees. Although the major 
portion of the cases involved are a direct 
result of tree growth it is also considered 
desirable to include a provision in the bill to 
cover other causes beyond the control of the 
abutting property owners where it is not con- 
sidered equitable to assess the individuals 
involved. 

The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia strongly recommend enactment of 
this legislation, and have indicated that 
the beauty and attractive features of the 
trees involved far outweigh the sidewalk 
damage caused by these trees and the cost of 
repair or replacement is a relatively small 
price to pay for the beautification vf the city. 
The Nation's Capital ranks very high in this 
respect with other comparable cities in this 
country and throughout the world. 
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EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY OF THE 
AMERICAN WAR MOTHERS, INC. 


The bill (S. 2139) to exempt from tax- 
ation certain property of the American 
War Mothers, Inc., was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
real estate described as lots numbered 837 
and 838 in square numbered 2205, situated 
at 2615 Woodiey Place Northwest, in the city 
of Washington, District of Columbia, owned 
by the American War Mothers, Incorporated, 
is hereby exempt from all taxation so long 
as the same is owned and occupied by the 
American War Mothers, Incorporated, and 
is not used for commercial purposes, sub- 
ject to the provisions of sections 2, 3, and 
5 of the Act entitled “An Act to define the 
real property exempt from taxation in the 
District of Columbia”, approved December 
24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1091; D.C. Code, secs. 47 
801b, 47-801c, and 47-80le). 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1597), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this bill is to exempt from 
all taxation lots Nos. 837 and 838 in square 
No. 2205, situated at 2615 Woodley Place 
NW., in the city of Washington, D.C., owned 
by the American War Mothers, Inc., so long 
as the same is owned and occupied by the 
aforementioned corporation, and is not used 
for commercial purposes, subject to the pro- 
visions of sections 2, 3, and 5 of the act en- 
titled “An act to define the real property 
exempt from taxation in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved December 24, 1942 (56 
Stat. 1091; D.C. Code, secs. 47-801b, 47-801c, 
and 47-80le). 


LEASE OF CERTAIN SPACE IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR 
PUBLIC PARKING 


The bill (S. 3359) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to lease certain public space under 
and in the vicinity of 10th Street SW., 
for public parking was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are hereby authorized and em- 
powered to exercise all powers necessary and 
convenient to provide for the leasing out of 
certain public space below the surface, and 
in line of, Tenth Street Southwest, south 
of D Street, together with certain public 
space below the surface lying to the east of 
Tenth Street, all as more particularly located 
and described on map S.O. numbered 8673, 
filed in the office of the surveyor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and bearing the date 
March 29, 1962, for the purpose of con- 
structing in all or part of such public space 
a public facility for the parking of motor 
vehicles. 

Src. 2. The Commissioners shall, in leas- 
ing out the public space referred to in the 
first section of this Act, observe each and 
every term, condition, and provision relat- 
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ing to the leasing of publicly owned property 
for parking facilities and to the operation of, 
and regulation of rates charged for such 
parking facilities, as set forth in paragraph 
(f) of section 3 of the Motor Vehicle Park- 
ing Facility Act of 1942, as amended (sec. 
40-804 (f), D.C. Code, 1961 edition). 

Sec. 3. Appropriations to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, payable from the special 
account in the highway fund which special 
account was created by section 7 of the 
District of Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking 
Facility Act of 1942, as amended by section 
601 of the Act approved March 2, 1962 (76 
Stat. 18), are hereby authorized. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1598), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to lease space under 10th Street 
SW., south of D Street, together with public 
space below the surface lying to the east 
of 10th Street, to a private parking lot opera- 
tor for the construction of a parking garage 
at the expense of the lessee. 

Preliminary planning indicates that the 
facility will cost the private operator ap- 
proximately $5 million and upon completion 
will accommodate a minimum of 2,000 motor 
vehicles. 

The first section of the bill authorizes the 
leasing of the space for use as a parking 
facility to be available to the general pub- 
lie. 

Section 2 of the bill incorporates by refer - 
ence the provisions of paragraph (f) of sec- 
tion 3 of the Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942. The effect is to require, among 
other things, that any lease of the afore- 
mentioned public space be awarded on a com- 
petitive basis; and be made for a period not 
exceeding 50 years; stipulate that the lessee 
shall at his or its expense construct in such 
space a structure or structures conforming 
to plans and specifications approved by the 
Commissioners; that such structure or struc- 
tures shall upon the termination of the lease 
become the property of the District of Colum- 
bia; and that the rates charged for the use 
of the parking facility be subject to regula- 
tion by the Commissioners, who shall fix such 
rates so that they will produce a fair return 
on the investment by the lessee, together 
with amortization of the investment within 
the term of the lease. 

Section 3 authorizes appropriations to 
carry out the purposes of the act. The ap- 
propriations are payable from the special 
account in the highway fund created by the 
amendments of the Motor Vehicle Parking 
Pacility Act of 1942 contained in the act of 
March 2, 1962. The purpose of this authori- 
zation is to make it possible to obtain funds 
with which to employ expert engineering 
consultants to advise the Commissioners 
with respect to the design of the facility 
to be constructed by the lessee of public 
space. 

The approved urban renewal plan for the 
Southwest urban renewal area, project C, 
contemplates that the area described In the 
bill is to be used for the parking of motor 
vehicles. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia and the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency feel that it is 
quite important that a parking facility for 
the use of the general public such as is con- 
templated by this legislation be provided 
for the service of occupants of and visitors 
to certain buildings which, under the urban 
renewal plan, Southwest urban renewal area, 
project C, are to be erected in the vicinity 
of the land referred to in the bill. 
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It is contemplated by this legislation, as 
indicated above, that a lessee of the space 
below the surface of 10th Street and other 
public space lying to the east of 10th Street 
will construct a parking facility of a sub- 
stantial nature and at considerable cost. 
Undoubtedly the lessee will require financing 
for such construction. In view of the lan- 
guage contained in section 3(f) of the Motor 
Vehicle Parking Act of 1942 (sec. 40-804(f), 
D.C. Code, 1961 edition), as compared with 
section 3(b), (sec. 40-804(b), D.C. Code, 
1961 edition), doubt exists that the author- 
ity contained in section 3(f) encompasses the 
use of property for public parking facilities 
to the same extent as is authorized in sec- 
tion 3(b). In the absence of legislation 
clearly authorizing the use of this space 
for a public parking facility, it is believed 
that there is little likelihood that the pros- 
pective lessee will be able to obtain the 
necessary financing. 

The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia recommend passage of this bill and 
its enactment will cost the District of Co- 
lumbia approximately $25,000 for the engl- 
neering studies referred to in section 3 of 
the bill. 


INCORPORATION OF METROPOLI- 
TAN POLICE RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 3063) to incorporate the 
Metropolitan Police Relief Association of 
the District of Columbia was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Clar- 
ence H. Lutz, Francis Conley, Garland B. 
Waters, William G. Schenck, Lawrence D. 
Johnson, Anthony A. Cuozzo, Lester W. Heb- 
bard, and Royce L. Givens are hereby created 
and declared to be a body corporate by the 
name of ‘Metropolitan Police Relief Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia” (herein- 
after in this Act referred to as the “corpora- 
tion”), and by such name shall be known and 
have perpetual succession and the powers and 
limitations contained in this Act. 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. The persons named in the first sec- 
tion of this Act are authorized to complete 
the organization of the corporation by the 
selection of officers and employees, the adop- 
tion of a constitution and bylaws not incon- 
sistent with this Act, and the doing of such 
other acts as may be necessary for such pur- 
pose. 

OBJECT AND PURPOSE OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 3. The corporation shall not be con- 
ducted for profit but shall have as its object 
and purpose, upon the payment of specified 
amounts, the payment of death benefits with 
1 (1) persons who are or have been 

or members of the Metropolitan 
aoe force of the District of Columbia, (2) 
wives of persons who are or have been officers 
or members of the Metropolitan Police force 
of the District of Columbia, and (3) persons 
who are or have been employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia assigned to the Metropoli- 
tan Police Department. 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power 

(1) to enter into contracts with those per- 
sons described in section 3 of this Act to pay 
death benefits not to exceed $1,500 with 
respect to such persons; 

(2) to Issue certificates of membership as 
evidence of the contracts referred to in para- 
graph (1); 

(3) to collect specified amounts with re- 
spect to contracts for the payment of death 
benefits; 
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(4) to sue and be sued in any court of 
competent jurisdiction; 

(5) to choose such officers, directors, man- 
agers, agents, and employees as the business 
of the corporation may require; 

(6) to adopt, amend, and alter a constitu- 
tion and bylaws, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act, the laws of the United 
States, and the laws in force in the District 
of Columbia for the management of its prop- 
erty and regulation of its affairs; 

(7) to contract and be contracted with; 

(8) to take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, or bequest any prop- 
erty, real or personal, necessary for attain- 
ing the object and carrying into effect the 
purpose of the corporation subject to appli- 
cable provisions of law in force in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

(9) to transfer, encumber, and convey real 
or personal property; 

(10) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(11) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure such bonds, subject to the laws of 
the United States, and the laws in force in 
the District of Columbia; 

(12) to invest the funds of the corporation 
only in such securities as the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
may approve, from time to time, for the in- 
vestment of funds by fiduciaries operating 
under its jurisdiction; and 

(18) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry out the object 
and purpose of the corporation. 


MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 


Sec. 5. (a) Eligibility for membership in 
the corporation and the rights and privileges 
of members of the corporation shall, except 
as provided in this Act, be determined by 
the constitution and bylaws of the corpo- 
ration. 

(b) Only members of the corporation shall 
have the right to vote on matters submitted 
to a vote at meetings of members of the 
corporation. Each member of the corpora- 
tion shall have only one vote with respect 
to matters submitted to a vote at meetings 
of members of the corporation. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION, 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Src.6. (a) Upon enactment of this Act, 
the membership of the board of directors of 
the corporation shall consist of those persons 
named in the first section of this Act. Such 
persons shall remain on the board of directors 
of the corporation for a period of one year 
from the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) After one year from the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the board of directors 
of the corporation shall be composed of (1) 
one officer or member from each precinct, 
bureau, and division of the Metropolitan 
Police force of the District of Columbia (who 
is a certificate holder of the corporation) 
elected by a majority vote of the certificate 
holders of the corporation who are assigned 
to the precinct, bureau, or division from 
which such officer or member is elected; (2) 
one member of the White House Police force 
(who is a certificate holder of the corpora- 
tion) elected by a majority vote of the cer- 
tificate holders of the corporation who are 
members of the White House Police force; 
and (3) one member of the Retired Men's 
Association of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment (who is a certificate holder of the 
corporation) elected by a majority vote of 
the certificate holders of the corporation who 
are members of such association. 

(c) The board of directors shall be the 
governing board of the corporation and shall 
be responsible for the general policies and 
program of the corporation. The board of 
directors may appoint from among its mem- 
bership such committees as it may deem 
advisable to carry out the affairs of the cor- 
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poration, including an executive committee 
and an investment committee. 

(d) The board of directors shall make and 
adopt such bylaws for the conduct of the 
corporation as it may deem necessary and 
proper which are consistent with the terms 
of this Act. 


OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 


Src.7. (a) The officers of the corporation 
shall be a chairman of the board of directors 
who shall also be the president of the cor- 
poration, a vice president, a secretary-treas- 
urer, and an assistant secretary-treasurer. 
The duties of the officers of the corporation 
shall be as prescribed in the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation. 

(b) Before entering upon his duties as sec- 
retary-treasurer or as assistant secretary- 
treasurer, each such officer shall be required 
to give a good and sufficient surety bond to 
the corporation in the amount of $10,000, 
conditioned upon the faithful performance 
of his duties. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion the term “faithful performance of his 
duties” shall include the proper accounting 
for all funds and property received by reason 
of the position or employment of the in- 
dividual so bonded and all duties and re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon such individual 
by this Act and by the construction and by- 
laws of the corporation. 

(c) The board of directors shall elect the 
officers of the corporation in such manner as 
may be prescribed by the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation. 


USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 8. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or director, except as payment of 
death benefits or as remuneration for serv- 
ices which remuneration for services must be 
approved by the board of directors of the 
corporation, 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
director who votes for or assents to the 
making of a loan to an officer, director, or 
employee of the corporation, and any of- 
ficer who participates in the making of such 
loan, shall be jointly and severally liable 
to the corporation for the amount of such 
loan until the repayment thereof. 

(c) No director or officer of the corpora- 
tion shall receive any money or valuable 
thing for negotiating, procuring, recom- 
mending, or aiding in any purchase by or 
sale to the corporation of any property, or 
any loan from the corporation, nor be 
pecuniarily interested, either as principal, 
coprincipal, agent, or beneficiary, in any 
such purchase, sale, or loan, nor shall the 
financial obligation of any such director 
or officer be guaranteed by the corporation 
in any capacity: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall prevent any such 
director or officer from receiving a fee for 
serving on any committee that passes on the 
investments of the corporation. 

NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 9. The corporation, and its officers, 
directors, and duly appointed agents, as 
such, shall not contribute to or otherwise 
support or assist any political party or 
candidate for elective public office. 

LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 

Sec. 10. The corporation shall be liable for 
for the acts of its officers and agents when 
acting within the scope of their authority. 
CHARITABLE CORPORATION, NOT SUBJECT TO 

INSURANCE LAWS OF THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 

Sec. 11. The corporation created by this 
Act is declared to be a benevolent and chari- 
table corporation, and all of the funds and 
property of such corporation shall be exempt 
from taxation, other than taxation on the 
property of the corporation. Such corpora- 
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tion shall not be subject to the laws regulat- 
ing the business of insurance in the District 
of Columbia. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

Sec. 12. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings 
of its members, board of directors, and com- 
mittees having any of the authority of the 
board of directors; and it shall also keep a 
record of the names of its members. All 
books and records of the corporation may be 
inspected by any member, or his agent or at- 
torney, for any proper purpose, at any reason- 
able time. 

FILING WITH THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Sec. 13. (a) The corporation shall file, with 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia or an agent designated by the 
Board, a copy of its bylaws and copies of the 
forms of contracts to be offered to eligible 
persons. 

(b) The accounts of the corporation shall 
be audited annually in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards by inde- 
pendent certified public accountants or in- 
dependent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory authority 
of a State or other political subdivision of the 
United States. The audit shall be conducted 
at the place or places where the accounts of 
the corporation are normally kept. All books, 
accounts, financial records, reports, files, and 
all other papers, things, or property belong- 
ing to or in use by the corporation and neces- 
sary to facilitate the audit shall be made 
available to the person or persons conduct- 
ing the audit; and the full facilities for 
verifying transactions with the balances or 
securities held by depositors, fiscal agents, 
and custodians shall be afforded to such per- 
son or persons. 

(c) A report of such audits shall be made 
by the corporation to the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia or 
an agent designated by the Board not later 
than six months following the close of such 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. 
The report shall set forth the scope of the 
audit and shall include verification by the 
person or persons conducting the audit of 
statements of (1) assets and liabilities, (2) 
capital and surplus or deficit, (3) surplus 
or deficit analysis, (4) income and expenses, 
and (5) sources and application of funds. 
Such report shall also include a statement 
of the operations of the corporation for such 
fiscal year. 

(d) If the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia or an agent desig- 
nated by the Board for such purpose shall 
have reason to believe that the corporation 
is not complying with the provisions of this 
Act, or is being operated for profit, or is 
being fraudulently conducted, they shall 
cause to be instituted the necessary pro- 
ceedings to require compliance with this 
Act, or to enjoin such improper conduct. 


TRANSFER OF CONTRACTS, OBLIGATIONS, AND 
ASSETS 


Sec. 14. The corporation is authorized and 
empowered to take over, assume, and carry 
out all contracts, obligations, and assets of 
the corporation heretofore organized and 
now doing business in the District of Co- 
lumbia under the name of the Metropolitan 
Police Relief Association of the District 
of Columbia, upon discharging or satis- 
factorily providing for the payment and dis- 
charge of all liability of such corporation 
and upon complying with all laws in force 
in the District of Columbia applicable 
thereto. 


AGENT IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Sec, 15. The corporation shall maintain 
at all times in the District of Columbia a 
designated agent authorized to accept serv- 
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ice of process for the corporation, and notice 
to or service upon such agent, or mailed 
to the business address of such agent, shall 
be deemed notice to or service upon the 
corporation. 
RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO ALTER, AMEND, OR 
REPEAL CHARTER 

Sec. 16. The right to alter, amend, or re- 

peal this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


AMENDMENT OF THE ACT RELAT- 
ING TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOSPITAL CENTER 


The bill (S. 3350) to amend the act 
of August 7, 1946, relating to the District 
of Columbia Hospital Center to extend 
the time during which appropriations 
may be made for the purposes of that 
act was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6 of the Act entitled “An Act to provide for 
the establishment of a modern, adequate, 
and efficient hospital center in the District 
of Columbia, to authorize the making of 
grants for hospital facilities to private agen- 
cies in the District of Columbia, to provide 
& basis for repayment to the Government by 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes”, approved Au- 
gust 7, 1946, as amended, is further amended 
by striking out “1962” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1963”. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1600), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this bill is to amend the 
Washington Hospital Center Act (August 7, 
1946, as amended), so as to extend the time 
during which appropriations may be made 
under such act from June 30, 1962, to June 
30, 1963. 

The District of Columbia Department of 
Public Health, in cooperation with the 
Hospital Advisory Council, recently made a 
study and noted a demand in the District 
of Columbia for over 2,100 chronic and 
nursing home-type beds. As a step toward 
meeting this need, the Washington Hospital 
Center recently completed an initial plan- 
ning study of long-term care hospital facili- 
ties. This study clearly establishes that 
there is need for a pilot project to develop 
a comprehensive system of care for hospitals 

alizing in treatement of chronic, con- 
valescent, and rehabilitative patients. 

This bill will preserve the Hospital Center 
Act as a possible vehicle for obtaining Fed- 
eral aid in connection with the construction 
of such a convalescent and chronic disease 
hospital on the grounds of the Washington 
Hospital Center. 

The Hospital Center Act (60 Stat. 896) 
authorizes appropriations for financing the 
construction of a hospital center and 
of grants to private agencies for designing, 
constructing, and otherwise providing or im- 
proving private hospital facilities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Under the formula for 
grant authorization, the recipient hospital 
must match the total grant on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis. Of the total grant, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under the act, is obligated 
to pay 30 percent and the Federal Govern- 
ment 70 percent. 

Without prejudice to the merits of the 


proposed pilot project, the Department of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare opposes the 
bill on the ground that the Washington 
Hospital Center Act is not the appropriate 
financial approach to the project. However, 
the committee is of the opinion that the de- 
cision of allowing the Hospital Center Act 
to expire should await the study and report 
of the newly formed Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Health Facilities Planning Council; and, 
therefore, recommends enactment of this 
measure. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2977) to amend the Life 
Insurance Act of the District of Colum- 
bia was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That clause 
(a) of the proviso in the first sentence of 
section 11 of chapter V of the Life Insurance 
Act, as amended (D.C. Code 35-711), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) That provisions (6) to (10), inclusive, 
shall not apply to policits issued to a credi- 
tor to insure debtors of such creditor, or to 
policies issued pursuant to section 10(8) of 
this chapter;”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1601), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this bill is to amend the 
Life Insurance Act of the District of Colum- 
bia so as to exempt policies of group life in- 
surance issued to credit unions from the re- 
quirement of the Life Insurance Act that 
such policies contain certain standard provi- 
sions, which require generally that policies 
have provisions for payment of insurance to 
a beneficiary designated by the insured; that 
certificates be issued to each person insured, 
and that the insurance be convertible into 
individual policies under certain circum- 
stances. 

Credit unions were authorized to provide 
group life insurance to their members by the 
1961 amendments to section 10 of the Life 
Insurance Act of the District of Columbia 
(Public Law 87-249). It is felt that policies 
issued to credit unions should be exempted 
from these provisions because their inclu- 
sion in this type of policy is not necessary 
and adds to the cost of the insurance. For 
example, the requirement that the benefi- 
ciary be designated in the policy is not nec- 
essary since the credit union adds the death 
benefit to the credit union member's account 
which is payable to the persons designated 
by the member. Also, it is not necessary 
that each member of the credit union receive 
a certificate of insurance since each member 
receives all necessary information about the 
policy upon joining the credit union. Fur- 
thermore, it was never intended that group 
life insurance policies issued by credit unions 
be convertible to individual policies. In- 
surance companies in the District of Colum- 
bia do not issue individual insurance poli- 
cies for amounts of less than $1,000. Yet, 
under present law conversion privileges must 
be provided even in cases where amounts of 
less than $1,000 are involved. 

The Superintendent of Insurance of the 
District of Columbia is of the opinion that 
the bill is desirable legislation. 
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TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LAND IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
FOR ADMINISTRATION 


The bill (S. 2436) to transfer certain 
land in the District of Columbia to the 
Secretary of the Interior for administra- 
tion as a part of the National Capital 
parks system, and for other purposes 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 
right, title, interest, and control in and to 
the land heretofore held by the Government 
of the District of Columbia for the opening 
of an avenue along Foundry Branch, now 
named the Glover-Archbold Parkway and 
formerly known as Arizona Avenue, shown 
on the plat recorded by the surveyor, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, May 3, 1893, in book 
county 9, page 48, titled “Avenue Along 
Foundry Branch From Loughboro Road to 
Canal Road, District of Columbia, March 
1893” which lies between Canal Road and 
the present Upton Street (not shown on 
said plat) Northwest, Washington, District 
of Columbia, together with that unimproved 
portion of P Street Northwest, extending 
from the westerly edge of said avenue to the 
westerly boundary of the Archbold Park- 
way, is hereby transferred to the United 
States to be a part of the park system of the 
National Capital and its environs. This 
land is hereby added to and shall hereafter 
be known as a part of the Archbold Park- 
way, the Glover Parkway, and Children’s 
Playground, respectively, and shall be ad- 
ministered, protected, developed, and main- 
tained by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the National Park Service, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Act of 
Congress approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535), as amended and supplemented. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1595), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this bill is to transfer to 
the United States for administration by the 
Secretary of the Interior as a part of the Na- 
tional Capital parks system, a right-of-way 
100 feet wide, held by the District of Colum- 
bia for highway purposes through Glover- 
Archbold Park along with a right-of-way 
for P Street NW., from the Glover-Archbold 
Parkway right-of-way to the western bound- 
ary of the park. 

It is the belief of the committee that the 
effect of this legislation would be to preserve 
the natural beauty and wilderness state of 
the Glover-Archbold Park by having the Fed- 
eral Park Service assume jurisdiction over an 
area to which the District government now 
holds title and which the District, unless di- 
vested of title, may at some future date uti- 
lize to construct a four-lane divided parkway 
through the length of the park. 

The Glover-Archbold Park and children’s 
playground, consisting of 183 acres, was ac- 
quired by private donations, and by pur- 
chase by the National Capital Planning 
Commission under the provisions of the Cap- 
per-Cramton Act of 1930. In December 
1923, Mr, Charles C. Glover, Sr., donated ap- 
proximately 78 acres of this wooded portion 
of the District of Columbia for park and 
playground purposes. In November 1924, 
Mrs. Anne Archbold, as a memorial to her 
father, dedicated to the United States, as 
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part of the park system, approximately 27 
acres adjacent to that given by Mr. Glover. 
No law existed for the acceptance of these 
gifts, so in each case it was necessary for a 
special act of Congress to be passed to au- 
thorize their acceptance as part of the park 
system of the District of Columbia. 

Within this Glover-Archbold Park area, 
which was donated by the aforementioned 
persons, the District of Columbia since 1893 
has owned a 100-foot-wide right-of-way (90 
feet for a short section) on the valley floor 
along the entire length of the park, except 
for a 250-foot section extending south from 
Reservoir Road. This right-of-way consists 
of about 28 acres and upon its transfer to the 
U.S. Government under the terms of this 
bill such acreage would be added to the exist- 
ing 183 acres of Glover-Archbold Park, and 
be administered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior through the National Park Service. 

Public hearings were held by the Fiscal 
Affairs Subcommittee of this committee in 
connection with this bill on April 2 and 3, 
1962. The subcommittee heard testimony 
from 20 witnesses, representing business, 
civic, service organizations, and both the 
Federal and District of Columbia govern- 
ments. In addition, 13 organizations and in- 
dividuals filed statements or communica- 
tions outlining their views, which have been 
incorporated into the printed hearings. 

Mr. Conrad Wirth, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, testified that the pass- 
age of this legislation would constitute a 
major step in counteracting the tremendous 
pressures for the use of park lands through- 
out the Nation for nonconforming purposes. 
He further stated that encroachments on 
park land by highways, parking lots, schools, 
and other nonconforming uses have become a 
major problem well known to park and rec- 
reation executives throughout the United 
States. He related that in this National 
Capital area alone, 250 acres of park land 
have been diverted to some type of noncon- 
forming use since 1950—a major portion of 
this land is being used for highways and 
bridge approaches. 

As of this date there has been no physical 
construction of a highway system through 
the Glover-Archbold Park. However, from 
the 1940's to the present time there has been 
persistent efforts to construct a highway 
through the park. In the late 1940's the 
District of Columbia Department of High- 
ways developed a highway plan to construct 
a major highway through the length of the 
Glover-Archbold Park utilizing not only ex- 
isting right-of-way, but also much of the 
park area under the direct jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service. It has been reported 
in testimony received by the subcommittee 
that such a highway development program 
and the grading in connection therewith 
would destroy 49.3 percent of the existing 
park acreage. The reason for this being that 
the configuration of Glover-Archbold Park 
is long and narrow, averaging 275 yards in 
width and narrowing to 175 yards in several 
places. 

In view of this menace to Glover-Archbold 
Park, the National Park Service in order to 
salvage and preserve the major portion of 
the park prepared an alternative parkway 
roadway layout which would fit the topog- 
raphy of the valley and do the minimum 
damage to the park, and would be used pri- 
marily for park purposes. A further reason 
for this parkway concept was that it would 
ultimately connect with the Potomac Pali- 
sades Parkway along the river, thus con- 
necting it in as a part of the overall parkway 
system for the Nation’s Capital. 

On this basis, the National Park Service 
in 1948 entered into a memorandum of agree- 
ment with the District of Columbia relative 
to the development of the Arizona Parkway. 
However, it was definitely stated at a National 
Capital Commission meeting in 1948 that 
the National Park Service was not advocating 
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such a road, but if it were necessary that it 
be built, it should be of the park road type 
proposed in a study by the National Park 
Service, and any freeway project would be 
vigorously opposed, Even after the agree- 
ment was executed in 1948, this roadway 
which was to have been financed by the 
District of Columbia was not built. 

Following the enactment of the Federal- 
Ald Highway Act of 1956, which provided 
for the Interstate Highway System, a major 
highway plan was developed for this section 
of the city which involved the Glover-Arch- 
bold Park and children’s playground as well 
as other parkway plans, and which, in the 
view of the National Park Service, completely 
changed the concept of the parkway as pro- 
posed in 1948 by placing it in the freeway 
category even though landscaped and atten- 
tion given to the saving of trees. Conse- 
quently, the intended use of the dedicated 
land changed to highway rather than to 
park purposes. 

Mr. Wirth in his testimony before the 
subcommittee stated that the changeover 
to a freeway system was evidenced by the 
proposed connection of the Three Sisters 
Bridge with the previously planned Glover- 
Archbold Parkway, making it a major traffic 
approach to the bridge. Also the witness 
pointed out that the perfection of an eight- 
lane, all-purpose trafficway from the southern 
terminus of the Glover-Archbold Parkway 
to the proposed inner loop, and the contem- 
plated use of the Glover-Archbold Parkway 
as a major part of the Wisconsin Avenue 
corridor traffic connections from the north- 
west to the central part of the city, most 
assuredly indicate that the previously 
planned parkway for park use would not be 
a parkway but, in fact, a freeway. 

In concluding his testimony before the 
subcommittee, Mr. Wirth made it clear that 
the National Park Service has given very 
careful study to the problem and that the 
Service has come to the conclusion that the 
presently proposed purpose and use of this 
roadway are different than envisaged by the 
1948 agreement, and if implemented, would 
cause great destruction to the natural quali- 
ties and beauty of the Glover-Archbold Park. 

The Honorable Stewart L. Udall, Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, also ap- 
peared at the hearing and supported enact- 
ment of the bill. In his testimony before 
the subcommittee, Secretary Udall stated 
that if the District of Columbia retains this 
100-foot right-of-way, the next step would 
be to utilize park land to supplement the 
existing right-of-way, and clearly this would 
be a desecration of the trust placed in the 
Federal Government by the Glover and 
Archbold families who generously donated 
the land to the people. 

Testimony before the subcommittee also 
stressed the point that there is an apparent 
legal obligation involved, as well as a moral 
commitment, on the part of the Federal 
Government to prevent any diversion to 
highway use of Glover-Archbold Park, as 
such use would be contrary to the restric- 
tion on the gift of the land donated for 
park purposes. 

Brig. Gen. Frederick J. Clarke, Engineer 
Commissioner for the District of Columbia, 
also appeared at the public hearings as the 
representative of the District government 
and opposed enactment of the bill. In his 
testimony before the subcommittee, General 
Clarke stated that the District government 
over the years has formulated several plans 
to place a parkway system through Glover- 
Archbold Park. Although questioned directly 
concerning the actual construction of a four- 
lane divided parkway through the park, the 
witness could not provide the subcommittee 
with any assurance that without the con- 
struction of retaining walls, which the wit- 
ness concluded to be illogical, that the con- 
struction could proceed on the 100-foot 
right-of-way without causing the cut and 
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fill to encroach on the abutting park prop- 
erty and resulting in detriment to the natural 
beauty of the park. 

General Clarke in his tetsimony to the 
subcommittee rested his opposition to the 
bill essentially on the ground that in this 
northwest area of Washington there is no 
other practical area through which a four- 
lane divided parkway can be constructed 
that can handle the flow of traffic from the 
northwest extremities of the city into down- 
town Washington. 

In contrast to General Clarke's view of the 
absolute necessity for utilization of this 
corridor through Glover-Archbold Park, the 
Administrator of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency, in a letter to the commit- 
tee dated May 1, 1962, stated that while its 
studies are not complete, the Agency has seen 
nothing to cast doubt on the soundness of 
Congress’ view that no convincing demon- 
stration has been made of the need for a 
highway through Glover-Archbold Park. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
S. 2436 was passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion to lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my deepest thanks to 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
for his usual patience, courtesy, and tol- 
erance, and to ask that he still yield to 
me, with his right to keep the floor, for 
the purpose of suggesting the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11040) to provide for 
the establishment, ownership, operation, 
and regulation of a commercial commu- 
nications satellite system, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators NEUBERGER, 
Morse, Lone of Louisiana, YARBOROUCH, 
CLARK, and Burpick, I send to the desk 
amendments to H.R. 11040 which I ask 
to have printed and to lie on the table, 
for consideration by Members of the 
Senate at an appropriate time. 

The principal one of these amend- 
ments has been presented to the com- 
mittees which have considered the bill, 
It would establish a Communications 
Satellite Authority to provide for the de- 
velopment of a global communications 
system, under a Government-owned 
corporation similar to some of the other 
Government-owned corporations such as 
those at Bonneville, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the Panama Canal, and 
elsewhere. I especially invite the at- 
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tention of Senators to this proposed 
substitute amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate, H.R. 11040, is en- 
titled An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment, ownership, operation, and 
regulation of a commercial communica- 
tions satellite system, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

PURPOSE OF BILL 

The purpose of this proposed legisla- 
tion is to provide for the establishment, 
ownership, and regulation of a private 
corporation as soon as practicable which 
would be the United States participant 
in a commercial communications satel- 
lite system. This system is to be estab- 
lished in cooperation and conjunction 
with other countries and is to be a part 
of an improved global communications 
network. It would be responsive to pub- 
lic needs and national objectives serving 
the communications needs of the United 
States and other countries and contribute 
to world peace and understanding. 

This proposed legislation is designed 
to carry out the national policy as 
stated by President Kennedy on July 24, 
1961, when he stated: 

Private ownership and operation of the 
U.S. portion of the global system is favored 
provided that such ownership and opera- 
tion meet * * * [certain] policy require- 
ments, 


The bill as reported would authorize 
the creation of a communications satel- 
lite corporation which would be a corpo- 
ration for profit and not an agency or 
establishment of the United States. In 
working out the various provisions, the 
committee has endeavored to be as 
specific as possible in providing guidelines 
and criteria that would meet the objec- 
tives set forth by the President of the 
United States as it concerns the United 
States participation in the global com- 
munications system. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


On February 7, 1962, the President 
submitted a proposal to the Congress 
calling for the establishment of a pri- 
vately owned communications satellite 
corporation. The proposal was intro- 
duced in the Senate by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], for him- 
self and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], and the bill, S. 2814, was 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences with 
an agreement that after being reported 
out by that committee it would be re- 
ferred to the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee for further consideration before 
being taken up in the Senate. 

The Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee held hearings on S. 2814 on 
February 27, 28, March 1, 5, 6, and 7, 
1962. Fourteen of the fifteen members of 
that committee on March 28, 1962, 
agreed to report favorably S. 2814, with 
amendments. 

The Senate Commerce Committee held 
hearings on the amended S. 2814 on 
April 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 24, and 26, 1962, 
as well as on a proposed substitute intro- 
duced by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Kerauver|, for himself and Sena- 
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tors MORSE, YARBOROUGH, GORE, GRUEN- 
ING, Burpick, and NEUBERGER, which 
would establish a communications satel- 
lite authority as an agency of the Gov- 
ernment that could acquire, own, and 
operate the U.S. portion of a communica- 
tions satellite system, ground stations, 
and tracking systems, located in the 
United States, or its possessions. 

In the course of the hearings testimony 
was heard from all Government agencies 
concerned with this proposed legislation, 
several Members of the U.S. Senate, 
several communications carriers, the 
Communications Workers Union, and 
other interested persons. 

Testimony received during the hear- 
ings showed various views on a number 
of important points covered in the bill. 
The committee has attempted to resolve 
these divergent views and as a conse- 
quence amended the bill reported by the 
Senate Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee in many respects so as to 
strengthen the regulatory provisions and 
spell out more specifically the responsi- 
bilities and the authority to be granted 
by this legislation. 

The House of Representatives passed 
H.R. 11040, the bill now before the Sen- 
ate, on May 3, 1962, and this bill was 
referred to the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. In acting on H.R. 11040, the 
bill reported, the committee struck out 
all after the enacting clause and inserted 
in lieu thereof the body of S. 2814, as 
amended, 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Our Nation’s research and develop- 
ment program with respect to the peace- 
ful uses of outer space, and communica- 
tion satellites in particular, has brought 
us to a point where we can confidently 
look forward to the establishment with- 
in the next few years of an operational 
capability for space communications. 
Such communications, which will use the 
microwave portion of the frequency spec- 
trum, hitherto unusable over large ex- 
panses of water, will provide the world 
with a tremendous new resource to meet 
the steadily increasing need for world- 
wide communications facilities. This 
development will be among the first and 
foremost practical applications of space 
technology for the benefit of all man- 
kind. It will enable this Nation, to- 
gether with other nations of the world, 
to greatly increase the capacity of exist- 
ing worldwide communications networks 
and thereby accommodate the rapidly 
growing volume of international public 
correspondence. It will provide the 
means by which it will be technically and 
economically practical to institute on an 
international scale new and expanded 
telecommunications services, such as 
transmission of high-speed data and 
television, which today are provided do- 
mestically. An operable system also 
promises to provide a practical means by 
which the smaller and newly developing 
nations of the world may have direct 
communication with the rest of the 
world. 

Further experimentation in the use of 
communication satellites remains to be 
accomplished before an operable commu- 
nications satellite system can become a 
reality. Such experimentation is well 
underway. The A. T. & T.’s Project Tel- 
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star and NASA’s Projects Relay and Syn- 
com are scheduled for trial in the near 
future and will resolve a number of the 
most critical technical and operating 
problems which must be resolved before 
an operable system can be realized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is making an 
able and exceedingly interesting ad- 
dress. I was struck with its importance. 

I was also impressed by the possibility 
that satellite communication will open 
up television communication to the small 
and relatively undeveloped nations, 
many of which do not now have, nor can 
it be expected in the foreseeable future 
they will be likely to have, economic re- 
sources sufficient to justify a television 
network, 

In view of that, and in view of the im- 
portance of the project to international 
relations, I wonder if the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island and his com- 
mittee gave consideration to the reser- 
vation of rights and opportunities for 
our Government to utilize the facility for 
the communication of information im- 
portant to the free world internationally. 

Mr. PASTORE. My answer is defi- 
nitely in the affirmative. We gave con- 
sideration to that proposition. Within 
the scope of the proposed legislation, 
which creates a private corporation, 50 
percent of the stock will be owned by the 
international communication carriers 
including domestic communication car- 
riers, authorized by the FCC and the 
other 50 percent being available to the 
public generally. We are—— 

Mr. GORE. By the public generally, 
does the Senator mean to that portion of 
the public which may wish to buy stock? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Beyond that the structural setup 
is such that there will be 15 directors, 6 
of whom would be elected by those who 
own the stock that is allocated or as- 
signed to ownership by international or 
domestic communication carriers, 6 of 
whom, of course, would be elected by 
those who have the public ownership of 
the stock, and 3 of whom would be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States with the consent of the Senate. 

What I am about to say is not a ver- 
batim quote, but I am now speaking of 
the tone, the spirit, and the meaning of 
the measure. We have provided that 
none of the activities of the corporation 
covered by the provisions of the law shall 
in any way interfere with the conduct 
of our foreign policy. The President of 
the United States has been given com- 
plete authority to intercede in behalf of 
the promotion of our foreign policy. The 
Department of State will be consulted at 
any time any agreements are made with 
foreign governments particularly where 
such negotiations may affect our foreign 
policy. A fuller explanation is set out 
in the report. 

To come specifically to the very dra- 
matic argument that is being made about 
the reception of television pictures by 
the people in undeveloped countries, one 
must take into account the very char- 
acter and type of operation which we are 
discussing. I refer to the testimony be- 
fore the committee. One can no more 
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imagine that we will be able to shoot a 
picture to a satellite and expect that 
satellite to shoot the picture back to an 
individual home than that today we can 
receive directly in individual homes na- 
tional programs that emanate from Hol- 
lywood, Calif., or New York City. The 
signal, of course, is transmitted through 
the use of cables or microwave by the 
networks to a broadcasting station. 
Then the broadcasting station broadcasts 
the signals through transmitters to 
homes of America. 

What I am trying to say is that the 
whole operation involving communica- 
tions in the United States of America is 
a private enterprise. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

We might consider the proposed use 
of the satellite for telephone purposes. 
If one now makes a call from New York, 
Chicago, or Hollywood, let us say, to 
Paris, Rome, or London, what happens 
is that the message is transmitted under 
water through a cable. Then when it 
reaches its distribution point, it is dis- 
tributed by the organizations that ex- 
ist in the receiving countries. 

To come down to the point that was 
raised—and it is a very fine point—which 
refers to assisting underdeveloped coun- 
tries to receive television programs that 
originate in America, one must, of course, 
take into account that such countries 
must have distributing services to broad- 
cast such programs. In other words, in 
those countries there must be ground 
stations or some terminal stations, such 
as we have here, which in turn will trans- 
mit the signal to broadcasting stations. 
Those stations will send the signal from 
a tower through the air and into the 
homes of people so that the signal can be 
received by individual television sets. 

So any way we look at the proposal, 
private industry must come into it. The 
project is not absolutely unusual. The 
unusual thing about it is that today we 
are transmitting messages and signals 
underwater by cable; tomorrow we hope 
to do it in space through the use of a 
satellite, as shown by the pictures that 
have been brought into the Chamber. 
The satellite will only receive a signal 
that must originate at some point in the 
United States of America or some point 
in our distributing networks. Then it 
must be shot up into the ether from a 
ground station and relayed to another 
point via the satellite. Then it must be 
received by a ground station in another 
part of the world, and after it is received 
by that ground station it must be dis- 
tributed to the particular people who de- 
sire to receive it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
has made reference to the low altitude 
satellite and the synchronous orbit sat- 
ellite. Iam sure that the Senator knows 
the relative merits of the two systems. 
Does the Senator have any doubt that in 
the next few years our Nation will be able 
to establish a synchronous orbital 
satellite? 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope it will. The 
Senator asks, “Do you have any doubt?” 
I am not a technician or a scientist. I 
am a Member of Congress who listens to 
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the experts. We have been assured by 
those who are proficient, conversant, and 
knowledgeable in this particular field 
that our objective will be realized by a 
low-altitude system. In order to accom- 
modate the problems arising from the 
rotation of the earth, we may go into a 
higher altitude with fewer satellites. 
But whether we shall accomplish our ob- 
jectives in one way or the other has not 
been determined at this point. That is 
the reason research and development 
must continue. It must be done expe- 
ditiously in order for us to win the race 
and triumph in this particular field be- 
fore our adversaries do. 

Whether we do it by low altitude or 
high altitude, a great deal of money must 
be spent for research and development, a 
great deal of time must be consumed, and 
a great deal of effort and brainpower will 
have to be involved before we can defi- 
nitely answer the question put to me by 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to ask the question of the Senator from 
Rhode Island in the following form: 
Have the technical advisers who are 
available to the Senator expressed any 
doubt whatever that within the next few 
years we will be able to place the syn- 
chronous orbit satellite into orbit in a 
position as indicated on the charts? 

Mr. PASTORE. Not to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. A distance of 
22,300 miles from the earth? 

ae PASTORE. I am not doubtful at 
all. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The reason I 
ask the question is that those who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee of which 
this Senator had the opportunity to 
serve as chairman expressed no doubt 
whatever that while there are technical 
problems involved, our Nation will be able 
to accomplish the project probably 
within the next 2 years. 

The point I wish to make is this: As- 
suming we have tried to establish a low- 
altitude system, will we not have wasted 
many billions of dollars on a bunch of 
junk that will not be particularly useful 
for any purpose? I am sure that the 
Senator realizes there are many advan- 
tages of a synchronous orbit system 
satellite over the low-altitude system. 

Mr. PASTORE. What the Senator has 
said may be true. That is precisely the 
point we are getting into here. I say 
it should not all be done with the use 
of taxpayer’s money. Should not a part 
of the cost be paid by those who are in- 
terested and will be the ultimate users 
of the satellite? That is precisely the 
point we are engaged in discussing here. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let us get 
to that point. If we should make the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
carry the burden on the satellite, is it 
not true that that company would be 
entitled to get back every cent it might 
put into the project plus a fair return 
on its investment from users of the 
telephone communication system in this 
country? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is as- 
suming something that I am not willing 
to admit. Why does the Senator con- 
tinue to refer to the A.T. & T? There 
are many companies interested in the 
project. RCA, I. T. & T., and many other 
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companies are also interested. I hope 
that the Senator does not intend to leave 
the impression that the Senator from 
Rhode Island is not interested in the 
interests of consumers, because when it 
comes to that subject, I tip my hat to 
no one. There is no one in the Chamber 
who has worked harder for the consumer 
=n has the Senator from Rhode Is- 
and. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. How much 
money does the Senator think will be 
required to establish a low-altitude satel- 
lite system? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know, but 
I do not want to put my money in it as 
a taxpayer. How many times am I 
going to make a call across the water 
to Rome or Paris or London? I have not 
made a call there yet. Why should I 
put my money into something that I will 
not use? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does it oc- 
cur to the Senator that he would help 
pay for it anyway, whether as a taxpayer 
or as a user? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. I pay my tele- 
phone bill for the use I make of it, and 
not for the use that the Senator from 
Louisiana, for example, makes of his 
telephone. That is precisely the point 
I make. We keep talking about a pub- 
licly owned private type operation. Why 
do we not speak in terms of who ulti- 
mately will be the beneficiary of all these 
operations? The ultimate beneficiary 
will be the person who makes a call 
across the water. Why should the Sen- 
ator and I pay for the expense of de- 
veloping this kind of operation? The 
argument is made, “Let us perfect it first 
and then decide whether we will give it 
to private industry.” My argument is 
we should do it now. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator seen the big installation that 
A.T. & T. has built in Maine on a whole 
valley of land, with about 300 tons of 
equipment mounted on top of some rails, 
and tooled to a thousandth of a degree 
of perfection so that it can be shifted 
about, and balanced as if it were a ship 
mounted on a knife edge? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; I have not seen 
it, but I have seen pictures of it. With 
whose money did they build it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is the 
question we have been getting at. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the question 
I am asking the Senator. They did not 
build it with my money. They built 
it with their own money. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Where did 
they get the money? 

Mr. PASTORE. They did not get it 
from me. 

Mr. LONG. I suspect they did. Did it 
occur to the Senator that the money 
they put into it was extracted from the 
users of their telephone service, and 
that at the same time they are getting 
their money back with interest and a 
fair return on top of that? 

Mr. PASTORE. What is wrong with 
that? There is not a company in Amer- 
ica that does not do that. 

We should not cut their arms off, be- 
cause they are doing that. Every com- 
pany does it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Other com- 
panies are not entitled to pass the loss 
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along on consumer service. Other com- 
panies have to compete for business. 
We are talking about the difference be- 
tween a so-called regulated monopoly 
and free enterprise. If it were not a 
telephone company that is building this 
thing up in Maine they would have to 
gamble on losing their money. They 
could not charge the telephone users. 
A. T. & T. can do it and charge it to me 
and to the Senator from Rhode Island 
as a part of our telephone bill. That is 
one reason why we do not get more rate 
reductions. 

Mr. PASTORE, Is it not much worse 
to do it for them and pay for it and then 
let them make a profit on it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, We are pay- 
ing for it in either event. If the Gov- 
ernment were doing it we probably 
would have to pay less. We are paying 
for it through the telephone rate. We 
ought to get these facts straight before 
the debate proceeds much longer. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am trying to get 
them straight. I believe in liberal gov- 
ernment just as much as does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, It is more or less 
a paradox that we should be arguing 
this subject on different sides, because 
we have stood shoulder to shoulder for 
so long. The fact is that I am a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and I remember back in 1954, 
when we were asked to amend the law to 
allow participation by private groups. 

My friend, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], was one of the sponsors 
along with his colleague from Tennessee, 
of the amendment that was offered, and 
he will remember that we were told by 
scientists that we would have competi- 
tive power within 15 or 16 years. 

To my knowledge, in the almost 10 
years since then, although we have made 
great improvements, we are still a long 
distance away from that objective. I do 
not know whether we can achieve it in 
that time. When I am told that scien- 
tists have said that this will be a per- 
fected instrument in 2 or 3 years, I have 
the feeling that they are actually op- 
timistic in their emphasis. I do not be- 
lieve it will come that fast. I believe we 
have a long, long way to go before the 
operation is perfected, if at all. These 
companies have already spent millions 
of dollars, and the United States has al- 
ready spent millions of dollars in such 
communication experiments. There is 
no question about that. The fact is that 
a great deal more money will have to be 
spent, and much more time will have to 
be devoted to it before we can pick up 
our telephone and make a call to Paris 
through one of these satellites. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Spokesmen 
for A.T. & T. come to my office, where 
I can get many more answers from them 
than they seem willing to give in the 
committee. They speak quite freely in 
my office, and they tell me many more 
things than they would tell in committee. 
They tell me quite frankly that this 
thing is no good and it is not going to 
work very well; that it will cost a lot of 
money, and that it will cost a great deal 
more money before showing any profit. 
Then they all say, “Give it tous.” If it 
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is that bad, and if it will not work, why 
do they want it? 

The Hughes Aircraft people tell me 
that they can have this synchronous or- 
bit system working in 2 years. They say 
it will have 1,200 channels, and even 
with only 40 channels in full use, they 
would be making a profit, even if they 
were to charge half the rate that A.T. 
& T. is charging now with its 65 channels 
to Europe. 

Mr. President, there is the bug under 
the chip. A.T. & T. is not anxious to see 
this synchronous system go into opera- 
tion. They want to build this low-orbit 
system, in which we would invest per- 
haps billions of dollars for equipment 
that will soon be junk. Nobody but 
A.T. & T. would be interested in getting 
into this kind of operation. That is one 
reason that causes some of us to oppose 
this bill. Why go in for a low-altitude 
system? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we will 
be on this bill for a long time. I am in 
the middle of my opening speech. I 
would like to finish it. I must get away 
by 3 o’clock today. However, I welcome 
the opportunity that I will have to come 
back and debate this matter a little more 
in detail with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I want him to understand, before 
he sits down, that I am not carrying the 
banner for A.T. & T. When I was the 
Governor of the State of Rhode Island 
I was the one who fought them on a 
rate increase. I have always fought the 
big corporations for fair rates for con- 
sumers, I am going to continue to do 
that. The Senator from Louisiana is en- 
titled to have one point of view, and I 
am sure he is willing to concede that I 
am privileged to have another idea on it. 

In fairness to those who may be op- 
posed to the bill, I should like to say 
that it is a fair bill and that it is in the 
public interest. I do not know why we 
should talk about throwing taxpayer's 
money away on a bunch of junk. Why 
should we put it into something where we 
do not know where we are going? The 
Senator from Louisiana would like to 
have it done one way. I have the high- 
est respect for his opinion. I would hope 
that he would have just one-half as 
much respect for the sincerity of what I 
say. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have the 
highest respect for my friend from Rhode 
Island. Iam sorry that we do not agree. 
I am sure he respects my right to dis- 
agree with him as fully as I respect his 
right to disagree with me. 

Mr. PASTORE. I cannot go along 
with the Senator in what the Senator 
says about big corporations. I am not 
particularly their friend. As the Sena- 
tor knows, no one has fought them hard- 
er than I have. I will continue to fight 
them, to keep them honest. When the 
Senator says that they are willing to put 
a billion dollars into some junk, I do not 
understand that at all. They are in it 
for what they get out of it, just as we go 
campaigning for what we can get out 
of it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor knows as well as I do that some utili- 
ties keep on their books a losing opera- 
tion. Why? 
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Mr. PASTORE. I do not know. I do 
not believe that they do that. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana tells me that they are 
doing it. That is not the way I heard 
55 F; cannot imagine that they would 

o it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I know from 

5 knowledge. I helped them 
0 it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then the Senator is 
wrong, too. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; I am not 
wrong. I can justify it. Why would 
they do it? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I will tell the 
Senator why. It is because if a utility 
has several operations, and it is making 
money on one operation and is losing 
money on another, it is entitled to make 
a fair return on the rate based on both 
operations. So they can justify a greater 
amount of profit, because they have more 
assets listed on the books and in their 
rate base if they retain the losing opera- 
tion along with the one on which they 
are making money. 

Mr. PASTORE. All these companies 
come under the supervision of the Fed- 
eral agency known as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. If those Com- 
missioners, who are being paid a healthy 
sum of money each year to protect the 
public interest, allow the telephone com- 
pany to get away from them, then every 
woe those Commissioners ought to be 

red. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the 
Senator from Rhode Island tell me why 
in 26 years the Federal Communications 
Commission has not been in a position 
to state precisely what the long-distance 
telephone rate ought to be? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. Hyde has told me 
* the Commission watches it every 

ay. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Representa- 
tives of the Commission who have come 
before my subcommittee have said that 
they have never been able to determine 
what the rate should be. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then the Senator 
from Louisiana should have done some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why has not 
the Senator from Rhode Island done 
something about it? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Commission has 
not admitted that to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I can show 
the Senator records of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in which they 
have admitted that they are unable to 
tell what the rate should be. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
mean that they have said they have de- 
liberately wasted the money which the 
Senator pays in taxes? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They ad- 
mitted that they have never been able 
to determine in 26 years what the rate 
should be. 

Mr. PASTORE. While the Senator 
from Louisiana is looking through his 
papers, may I proceed with my speech? 

Does the Senator from Tennessee wish 
me to yield to him? 

Mr. GORE. After the Senator from 
Rhode Island has concluded his colloquy 
with the junior Senator from Louisiana, 
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I should very much like for him to re- 
turn to the importance of communica- 
tions in the cold war. 

An operable system also promises to provide 
a practical means by which the smaller and 
newly developing nations of the world may 
have direct communication with the rest of 
the world. 


I respectfully suggest to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that unless the right 
of the U.S. Government to utilize a fa- 
cility, the technology of which has been 
developed at public expense, is protected, 
then the U.S. Government will be ham- 
pered in its communications efforts with 
respect to the developing nations of the 
world. Indeed, we either subject our- 
selves, as a government, to the payment 
of unknown charges to a few large U.S. 
corporations, or we may subject the de- 
veloping nations—and this I would hope 
to avoid—to the jingle-jangle of the type 
of advertisements we view on our own 
television programs. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not mean to be 
impertinent, because I do not believe I 
have a better friend in the Senate than 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see. But permit me to ask the Senator 
a question in response to his own 
question. 

This is President Kennedy’s bill. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee think for a 
moment that the President is selling the 
country short? 

Mr. GORE. I think the bill is selling 
the country short. I do not know that 
anyone has a personal intention of doing 
so; but in my view, the effect of the bill 
certainly would be so. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the man at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue knows what 
is in the bill as well as I do. 

Mr. GORE. It is not a question of 
whether the man at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue knows or does not know what is 
in the bill; the question is what the bill 
actually does provide. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
asserted that the bill opens up a means 
of communications to the underdevel- 
oped countries of the world. Does the 
bill make some reservation of the right 
of the U.S. Government to utilize this 
facility for that purpose, or must we pay 
through the nose to get that use? 

Mr. PASTORE. The answer is, un- 
equivocally and absolutely, no. The staff 
member has just pointed out to me the 
particular parts of the bill, section 201 
and section 402, which relate to that 
subject. On page 24 of the bill, section 
201 provides: 

In order to achieve the objectives and to 


carry out the purposes of this Act— 
(a) the President shall— 


Not Pastore; the President— 


(1) aid in the planning and development 
and foster the execution of a national pro- 
gram for the establishment and operation, 
as expeditiously as possible, of a commercial 
communications satellite system. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The language is “a com- 
mercial communications satellite sys- 
tem.” Does that mean that the President 
is directed to aid in the establishment 
of a system of international communica- 
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tion, for which the U.S. Government 
would have to pay whatever toll the 
A.T. & T. might set? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; but there are six 
parts to the section. Will the Senator 
let me read the other parts? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. What the Senator 
refers to is not in that paragraph. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. The Senator 
from Rhode Island has read one part, 
which provides that the system shall be 
a commercial communications satellite 
system. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct; it is 
a commercial system. That is the part 
in which the A.T. & T. is interested. 
Now I shall come to the part in which the 
Senator from Tennessee is interested; 
but I hope he will give me a chance to 
reach it. 

(2) provide for continuous review of all 
phases of the development and operation of 
such a system, including the activities of a 
communications satellite corporation author- 
ized under Title III of this Act. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I have not come to it 
yet; I admit it. I shall come to it. 

Mr. GORE. All right. 

Mr. PASTORE. The next paragraph 
reads: 

(3) coordinate the activities of govern- 
mental agencies with responsibilities in the 
fleld of telecommunication, so as to insure 
that there is full and effective compliance 
at all times with the policies set forth in 
this Act. 


We are getting warmer; we are not 
there yet. I will tell the Senator when 
we get hot. 

(d) exercise such supervision over rela- 
tionships of the corporation with foreign 
governments or entities— 


We are getting pretty hot now— 
or with international bodies— 


We are sizzling— 
as may be appropriate to assure that such 
relationships shall be consistent with the 
national interest and foreign policy of the 
United States. 


Does that answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GORE. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why not? Will the 
Senator tell me? 

Mr. GORE. Who will pay for the 
system? The U.S. Government will 
pay a few large American corpora- 
tions for the privilege of utilizing the 
facility in international communications 
which may determine the outcome of the 
cold war; a facility the technology of 
which has been developed almost ex- 
clusively, to this day, by the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is true. The 
exclusiveness we are talking about is the 
ability which the Government has to 
shoot the satellite into space. 

Mr. GORE. How can it operate un- 
less it gets up into space? 

Mr. PASTORE. That function can- 
not be taken away from the Government. 
The Government is the only one having 
the rockets to shoot the satellite into 
space. The Government cannot give 
rockets to RCA or A.T. & T.; the Gov- 
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ernment cannot give them to Gore or 
to MansFIELD. The Government has to 
keep them. 

Mr. GORE. If the Government 
could give them away, I daresay that 
would be in the bill. 

Mr, PASTORE. What will happen will 
be that the Government will shoot the 
satellite into space. Of course. But 
every time the Government shoots a 
satellite into space for the corporation, 
the corporation will have to pay for 
that service. The bill so provides. That 
is taken care of. But when the satel- 
lite gets into space, then there will be 
a communications satellite. The ball 
will be up there. The satellite will 
do nothing more than relay as a wire 
does when we pick up a telephone re- 
ceiver in the Capitol and call our offices 
across the street. 

The Senator asks, if the Government 
is going to make a call or send a mes- 
sage over the satellite system, why does 
not the Government own the system? 

By the same analogy, since the Gov- 
ernment uses the telephone system, why 
does it not own the telephone system? 
Do we believe in free enterprise or do 
we not? This will be an activity of free 
enterprise. The Government will make 
some use of it. But no matter what 
use the Government of the United States 
makes of television, it has to go to NBC, 
to CBS, to ABC, or some commercial 
broadcaster. That is private industry. 
Why will it be so awful to go to A. T. & T.? 
Everybody here this afternoon seems to 
hate A.T. & T. When the Government 
uses the facilities of NBC, of CBS, or of 
ABC, we do not mind. But when we 
propose to use the facilities of A. T. & T., 
everyone gets excited. What is wrong? 
Are we or are we not for free enterprise? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator realizes the distinction of what was 
discussed a few minutes ago, when I said 
that someone would pay for this, I 
meant it would be the telephone users. 
If this system is to be operated as a 
regulated monopoly, the monopoly will 
be permitted to charge the expense back 
to the consumers of the Nation as a 
part of their telephone bills. The con- 
sumers of the Nation will pay for it; 
they will be charged for it. Either the 
Government will pay for the charges 
or the telephone users will pay for the 
charges. 

Mr. PASTORE. The answer is No,“ 
because the bill provides that in the in- 
terest of encouraging the use of the 
development of the system, the rates to 
be paid will not be made a part of the 
cost to the consumer. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator say that the same thing would 
be true of the ground stations? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is only a facil- 
ity to receive and send. It is an instru- 
ment to take the signal. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That will 
cost money. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; but it will not 
make any money. The terminal station 
will not make any money, as such, as 
part of the communications system. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If it is pro- 
posed to use a synchronous system, 
which is by far the best, the cost of the 
ground system will be a major portion 
of the total cost. 

Mr. PASTORE. It may be, or it may 
not be. I repeat that I am not a scien- 
tist, and I do not know. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But if they 
use the low-altitude system, the cost of 
the ground stations will be fantastic. 
The Senator from Rhode Island knows, 
does he not? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know that. 
I do not think the cost of the ground 
system will be anywhere near the cost of 
the satellites. For instance, every time 
we shoot one of these satellites into the 
air, the cost is millions and millions of 
dollars, regardless of whether the shot 
is a successful one. 

Mr. GORE. But that money is pub- 
lic money, not A.T. & T. money. 

Mr. PASTORE. But we are not pro- 
posing to send up a communications 
satellite for someone who wishes to make 
a telephone call to Paris, and I do not 
want to have the Government pay for a 
telephone call to Paris, because I have 
no business calling Paris. [Laughter.] 
Let those who use that service pay for it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think it is 
pretty much the crux of this matter: If 
we let a new company undertake to send 
up a satellite, and the cost of the service 
were about 5 percent of the present cost 
of such telephone calls, and we assure 
that it is done on a competitive basis, the 
rate should be approximately 5 percent 
of the existing charges. But on the other 
hand, if some company—for instance, 
A. T. & T.—with a $19 billion rate base 
made that a part of its rate structure, it 
would be entitled to charge a rate which 
would be based on the $19 billion invest- 
ment in undersea cables, land microwave 
stations, buildings, and other equipment. 

Mr. PASTORE, For its international 
calls, but not for calls I might make from 
hki gton to my home in Rhode Is- 

nd. 

This is included in this bill, and it 
should be part of the cost of a call made 
to Paris or to Baghdad or to some other 
place with an exotic name; for instance, 
to Timbuktu. That should be included 
in the cost of those calls, but it should 
not be included in the cost of a call which 
I make from my office in Washington to 
my home in Rhode Island. And this bill 
is clear on that point. 

But I wish to say that we have 
tightened this legislation up so much to 
protect the public interest that the FCC 
will have the right to scrutinize every 
charge that is made. Even if a carrier 
is permitted to build its own terminal 
station, under this bill it must be done 
by competitive bidding, under the super- 
vision of the FCC. 

I know the telephone company does 
not like this provision particularly, but 
I think it is a good one; and so far as I 
am concerned, the company will have to 
live with it. 

So we have gone out of our way to 
protect the public interest in this matter. 

Furthermore, all the rates we are talk- 
ing about have been passed upon by the 


I say to the Senator from Louisiana 
that if there is any laxity in that re- 
spect, I will go along with him 100 per- 
cent in curing it. If the Commission is 
not doing this job in the public inter- 
est, it should be fired. But under the 
law, the Commission has authority to 
protect the people; and if the Commis- 
sion does not protect the people, it is not 
because of any failure of Congress to 
pass the proper law, but is because of a 
failure of the Commission to enforce the 
law—perhaps because the Commission 
does not know how to enforce it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on that point, I should like to read 
to the Senator from Rhode Island some 
of the testimony of Mr. Minow, in re- 
sponse to questions by Mr. Gordon, at 
the committee hearings: 

Mr. Gorpon. May I call to your attention 
the report of the Antitrust Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House: 

“It is significant that the Commission has 
neglected in the 24 years of its existence to 
establish fundamental principles or stand- 
ards by which to judge the reasonableness 
of Bell System’s interstate telephone rates.” 

Do you take issue with that? 

Mr. Mrnow. We have never had a formal 
rate case, a general rate case on interstate 
rates, that I know of, on the record, in the 
history of the Commission. The Commis- 
slon's policy has been to keep the rates un- 
der continuous examination and continuous 
surveillance and to call upon the carrier to 
justify its rates from time to time. 


Mr, PASTORE. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana please read again the 
last sentence? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

We have never had a formal rate case, a 
general rate case on interstate rates, that I 
know of, on the record, in the history of the 
Commission. The Commission’s policy has 
been to keep the rates under continuous 
examination and continuous surveillance—— 


Mr. PASTORE. Yes, “The Commis- 
sion’s policy has been to keep the rates 
under continuous examination and con- 
tinuous surveillance.” 

Mr. GORE. But the Commission has 
not done it. 

Mr. PASTORE. If they have not done 
it, they should be fired. 

Mr. GORE. They have said they have 
not done it. 

Mr. PASTORE. But we have fine pub- 
lic servants, like Mr. Hyde, whose re- 
sponsibility that is; and furthermore, 
the rates supervised by the FCC have 
come down about 20 percent, if my 
memory serves me correctly—although 
it is a long time since I heard the tes- 
timony. However, the rates at the local 
level have been going up. So it strikes 
me that perhaps the FCC has been doing 
a etter job than some of the States have 
been doing. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What does 
that prove? 

Mr. PASTORE. It proves that they 
have been watched. When everything 
else—including the appropriations for 
maintaining the Senate—has gone up, 
those rates have gone down 20 percent. 
Does the Senator from Louisiana call 
that a bad job? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It could be. 
My point is that the FCC tells us that 
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in 24 years it has never been able to 
state what the rate base is—whether it 
is reasonable—and it has never had a 
formal hearing to determine what the 
rate should be. It is just a matter of 
guesswork as to what the rate should 
be; and the fact that the company has 
not tested the rates in court—as has 
happened in the case of the Louisiana 
commission—pretty well proves that the 
company is satisfied with the rate, and 
that it is a generous rate. 

So far as cutting the rate is concerned, 
what difference does it make whether it 
is cut even five times? It may still be 
too high. 

Mr. PASTORE. But even if the Gov- 
ernment owned the facility and the tele- 
phone company rented it, it could still 
do what the Senator from Louisiana is 
talking about. 

Fundamentally, our point is that they 
must be properly supervised; and it is 
our duty to write that into the law. And 
we have done that. If some public offi- 
cial or some commission does not do the 
proper job, that is his fault or its fault, 
and we must see to it that the proper 
job is done. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island doubt that 
the bill will make it possible for the 
A. T. & T. to gain control of the satellite 
system? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; that cannot 
happen. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then why 
is the A.T. & T. fighting to get this bill 
through? : 

Mr. PASTORE. Because it wants a 
piece of it. But the Senator from 
Louisiana says the A. T. & T. will control 
the system. I say that under this bill 
the A.T. & T. cannot control it; and I 
shall develop that point as I proceed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not the 
bill let A.T. & T. have 40 percent of it? 

Mr. PASTORE. No, the bill does not 
let A.T. & T. own 40 percent of it. If 
A. T. & T. buys stock, A. T. & T. can be 
divested of it, if another carrier wants 
part of it; and if the FCC says to 
A. T. & T., “You must sell it,” A. T. & T. 
can be divested of it, under this bill. So 
how far does the Senator from Louisiana 
want the bill to go? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Rhode Island says that under the 
bill A.T. & T. will not have control? 

Mr. PASTORE. Positively. Under 
the bill a common carrier, including the 
AT. & T. can appoint only 3 of 15 
directors. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island say it would 
be bad to have the bill permit the 
A.T. & T. to gain control of the satellite 
system? 

Mr. PASTORE. I say it should not 
be done. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana favor doing it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am glad 
to hear the Senator from Rhode Island 
say he would oppose it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course I would. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Rhode Island knows who favors 
the bill. Has he found anyone other 
than A.T. & T. strongly supporting the 
bill? 
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Mr. PASTORE. Of course; at the 
hearings. Many people who were there 
were supporting the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Who is par- 
ticularly interested in the bill, aside 
from the A.T. & T.? 

Mr. PASTORE. The President of the 
United States. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana want to go further than that? 
The President of the United States is in- 
terested in this bill. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana want to go further than 
that? It is the President’s bill, not mine; 
I have said that 10 times this afternoon. 
It is the bill of President John F. Ken- 
nedy that I am sponsoring this after- 
noon, It has been worked on by mem- 
bers of his agencies—by Mr. Minow and 
the rest of the people connected with 
that agency, and by Mr. Katzenbach, of 
the Department of Justice. It is his 
handiwork. This bill is not an A. T. & T. 
bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator from Rhode Island tell me what 
other commercial interests are partic- 
ularly interested in the bill? If a par- 
ticular corporation is especially pleased 
with it 

Mr. PASTORE. I cannot follow that 
philosophy—that whenever someone is 
interested in something, he should be 
suspected of some wrongdoing. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Well, I have 
been approached by the A.T. & T. about 
this bill. Has the Senator from Rhode 
Island? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. And has the 
Senator from Louisiana been approached 
by other people, too, about it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Well, I have 
not had anyone ask me to oppose the 
bill. But the A.T. & T. has asked me to 
support the bill—in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. 

Mr.PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
says he has been, as well. That is what 
Iam saying. This is a bill the A.T. & T. 
wants. I fear that we are building a $19 
billion rate structure on top of a $4 mil- 
lion satellite. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize the Sena- 
tor’s position. I hope I can finish my 
speech. The Senator is going to have 
lots of time to expand his theory on 
that. 

I want to say, to bring this discussion 
to a more or less amicable conclusion, 
that I have the highest respect for the 
sincerity of the Senator from Louisiana. 
I regret I cannot agree with him. I 
realize there is a certain drama to his 


side of public ownership. It always 
sounds so beautiful. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. PASTORE. But this is a country 
of free enterprise. This is a nation of 
free enterprise, and do not let us lose 
all our grip on it. Let us not hate big- 
ness for the sake of hating bigness. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not 
particularly interested in maintaining 
public ownership in this country. I 
would like to see a situation where there 
could be a maximum amount of competi- 
tion, because my definition of free en- 
terprise is that there ought to be com- 
petition wherever possible if it can be 
had as an alternative to monopolistic 
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control. It would be much more in- 
terested in seeing a bill that would make 
it possible for a great number to have 
the benefit of the provisions of the bill, 
rather than one giant corporation. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope the Senator 
will very carefully read the bill reported 
by the committee. He is absolutely in 
error in his judgment of it. It does not 
give control to any one company. As a 
matter of fact, we have been very care- 
ful to make sure that it does not hap- 
pen. I assure the Senator the A. T. & T. 
will not be dominant, unless the Federal 
Communications Commission makes it 
so, but the bill is drawn properly to pro- 
tect the public interest. We have gone 
out of our way to make sure of that. 

Now let me continue with my state- 
ment 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mus- 
KIE in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to my delight- 
ful friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. A few moments ago I 
asked the Senator if the bill reserves 
the right of the U.S. Government 
to use this facility for communicating 
with the underdeveloped nations of the 
world, and he told me he was going to 
show me it did. First he got warm. 
Then he got hot. Then he said he was 
sizzling. But he sputtered out. 

Mr. PASTORE. But I did not. Iam 
still burning now. I do not sputter out. 

Mr. GORE. Watchout. The Senator 
may blow a fuse. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will not blow a fuse. 
The Senator need not worry about that. 
There is no short circuit. No fuses will 
be blown. 

Mr. GORE. I have read and reread 
the passages the Senator quoted. There 
is not one single word that reserves 
the right of the US. Government 
to utilize this facility in communication 
in the cold war without paying a fee to 
this commercial group. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why should not the 
Government pay, if this is a private cor- 
poration? Why should it have that 
service gratis? Why should people use 
the telephone without paying? I know 
the point the Senator from Tennessee is 
trying to make. Let us say it took $3 or 
$4 or $5 billion of the taxpayers’ 
money to put the facility up because 
the Government wanted to use it once 
in a while. Would not the Government 
be paying for it? It would be paying 
for the use of it. We have provided that 
the FCC has full discretion with regard 
to building ground stations. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator knows per- 
fectly well that the Government of the 
United States will be the biggest single 
user of this communication system. 

Mr. PASTORE. That may be. 

Mr. GORE. The Government has, up 
to now, provided the funds to develop 
this technology. I do not know why we 
should give it away. 

Mr. PASTORE. Now, wait a minute. 
The Senator takes too many jumps at 
one time. The Senator says the Gov- 
ernment has spent the money to de- 
velop this technology. They have a long 
way to go. 
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Mr. GORE. I said up to now. The 
Senator referred to the simple operation 
of putting the satellites into orbit. 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, no; the carriers 
have been spending a lot of money. 

Mr, GORE. I realize that. I said 
most of the money. 

Mr. PASTORE. How much? Tell us 
how much the Government has spent 
and how much the carriers have spent. 

Mr. GORE. The space program has 
cost in the neighborhood of $25 billion. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is going 
to charge us for the shot that Carpenter 
took and the shot that Glenn went up 
in? Of course, just as in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy, we have spent 
billions and billions and billions of dol- 
lars. We have gone through that, and 
the Senator from Tennessee is on the 
same committee with me. The Senator 
is throwing back arguments to me that 
are outworn. 

Mr. GORE. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Government has 
spent money on space developments, but 
this is only one phase. The Govern- 
ment has still to shoot the facility up 
there. 

Mr. GORE. The arguments are not 
outworn. The fact is that the represent- 
atives of the people simply have not had 
the vision and the courage to put the 
arguments into effect. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not so. It is 
a nice cliche, but it is not true. 

Mr. GORE. If they have not lacked 
vision and courage, what have they 
lacked? 

Mr. PASTORE. All that I say to my 
good friend, as emphatically as I can, 
is that there is a man in the United 
States of America who is more concerned 
with the plight and welfare of the little 
fellow than anyone else, and that man 
is down there at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. I do not know why, but the Sena- 
tor wants to keep saying it. He is trying 
hard to make this an A.T. & T. bill. All 
I know is that President Kennedy favors 
the bill. I know it rubs the Senator the 
wrong way every time I say it. 

Mr. GORE. It is possible that if the 
man at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue stud- 
ies this bill sufficiently he may veto it 
if the Senate makes the mistake of send- 
ing it to him. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will buy the Senator 
8 are kat when that happens. [Laugh- 

r. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am going to come 
back next Monday and be here all week, 
and I love this, You gentlemen know 
that I could go on like this forever, but 
I have to make a plane. [Laughter.] I 
will be back next week for a continuation 
of this discussion. 

Mr. GORE. I know the Senator has 
& lovely wife and children, and I am 
going to cooperate in seeing that he joins 
them. But do come back, 

Mr. PASTORE. I will come back, I 
am going to address the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association of my State, and I am 
going to tell them what a wonderful bill 
we have. 


Mr. Presi- 
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Mr. GORE. Do not mislead them. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As the Senator 
from Rhode Island knows, I do not al- 
ways agree with President Kennedy, but 
in reference to this bill I do agree with 
him. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. If I have any time be- 
fore 3 o’clock, I will yield. Will Senators 
give me that indulgence? I really want 
to put this speech in the Record. I will 
be back. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have no 
objection to the Senator’s putting some- 
thing in the RECORD. 

Mr. PASTORE. With apologies—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I just 
ask the Senator one question? Can the 
Senator recall the basing point bill, when 
we had a letter from the Bureau of the 
Budget which said the President was for 
it, and a lot of us thought that the bill 
would lead to the growth of monopoly 
and the strangulation of the free enter- 
prise system? 

Mr. PASTORE. What bill is the Sen- 
ator talking about? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The basing 
point bill. Perhaps that was considered 
before the Senator from Rhode Island 
came to the Senate. We fought that 
bill. We had a letter from the Bureau 
of the Budget which said it was a part 
of the President’s policy. When that 
bill went to the White House the Presi- 
dent vetoed it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am talking about 
President Kennedy now. Let us not get 
into the past. I am talking about the 
Kennedy bill 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Do not be 
too greatly surprised, even with a letter 
from the Bureau of the Budget saying 
the President is for the bill, to find out 
that, after the President has heard from 
both sides the arguments which will be 
heard on the floor here, the President 
may veto it. 

Mr. PASTORE. All I want to recom- 
mend to the Senator from Louisiana— 
who will have plenty of time over the 
weekend, is that I do not know how he 
can better spend his time than by read- 
ing the bill and finding out what is in 
it. Then next Monday we can debate 
what is provided in it. 

However, if the existing and potential 
competence within the United States 
with respect to this technology is to be 
most effectively translated into practical 
application, it is necessary now to enact 
legislation which will guide further de- 
velopments toward this goal. It is im- 
portant that the roles of private enter- 
prise and the Government be defined at 
this time and that an appropriate in- 
strumentality be created by which such 
national policies are to be effected. It is 
to those ends that the committee recom- 
mends enactment of this proposed 
legislation. 

H.R. 11040, as reported, provides for 
the creation of a private corporation for 
profit which will not be an agency or 
instrumentality of the United States but 
which will be subject to specified govern- 
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mental regulation. It will be the pur- 
pose of the corporation to plan, initiate, 
construct, own, manage, and operate, in 
conjunction with foreign governments 
and business entities, a commercial com- 
munications satellite system, including 
satellite terminal stations when licensed 
therefor by the Federal Communications 
Commission. It will also be its purpose 
to furnish for hire channels of commu- 
nication to U.S. communication common 
carriers who, in turn, will use such chan- 
nels in furnishing their common carrier 
communications services to the public. 
Provision is also made whereby the cor- 
poration may furnish such channels for 
hire to other authorized entities, foreign 
and domestic. 

Provision is made in the bill to insure 
among other things, first, that the cor- 
poration will observe such policies and 
practices as will preserve competition in 
its procurement of equipment and serv- 
ices; second, that all communications 
common carriers shall have nondiscrim- 
inatory use of, and equitable access to, 
the communications satellite system and 
satellite terminal stations—whether li- 
censed to the corporation or to individ- 
ual carriers—under just and reasonable 
terms and conditions; third, that com- 
munications service to foreign points by 
means of the satellite system and ter- 
mina] stations will be established when- 
ever the national policy so requires; and, 
fourth, that the activities of the cor- 
poration shall be consistent with rele- 
vant foreign policies of the United States. 

To prevent—and I say this with 
emphasis—any single interest or group 
of interests from dominating the activi- 
ties of the corporation, and to afford the 
general public opportunity to participate 
in the ownership of the corporation, H.R. 
11040 contains safeguards and limita- 
tions with respect to voting stock owner- 
ship of the corporation and the com- 
position of its board of directors. The 
specific measures in this respect are de- 
signed to blend ownership by the public 
with ownership by communications com- 
mon carriers, who will be the principal 
users of the corporation’s facilities and 
so have a vital stake in the success and 
efficiency of the corporation. 

Thus, with respect to the financing of 
the corporation, it is to be authorized to 
issue, in such amounts as it shall deter- 
mine, shares of capital stock without par 
value which will carry voting rights and 
be eligible for dividends. The shares of 
such stock initially issued shall be sold 
at a price not to exceed $100 per share 
in a manner to insure the widest possi- 
ble distribution to the American public. 
At the same time it should be recog- 
nized that purchase of such stock will 
be speculative, and that purchasers 
should understand that the corporation 
is entirely a private corporation for 
profit, so that such persons must assume 
the same risk as would be taken by any 
person purchasing stock in any other 
private corporation. 

The bill further provides that 50 per- 
cent of the shares of the voting stock of- 
fered at any time by the corporation 
shall be reserved for purchase by the 
communication common carriers author- 
ized by the FCC to own shares of stock 
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in the corporation, and that such car- 
riers shall in the aggregate be entitled 
to make purchase of these reserved 
shares in a total number not exceeding 
the total number of nonreserved shares 
of any issue purchased by other persons. 
At any time after completion of the in- 
itial issue, the aggregate ownership of 
the voting stock by all authorized car- 
riers, directly or indirectly, shall not ex- 
ceed 50 percent of all issued and out- 
standing voting stock. 

With respect to the board of directors 
of the corporation, provision is made for 
15 directors, 6 of whom shall be elected 
by the carriers—with no carrier being 
permitted, directly or indirectly, to vote 
for more than 3 candidates—6 to be 
elected by other stockholders, and 3 to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Recognizing the need for Federal co- 
ordination, planning, and regulation in 
order to carry out the purposes of the 
legislation, H.R. 11040 enumerates and 
delineates the powers and responsibili- 
ties of the President, NASA, and the FCC 
with respect to the corporation. In 
brief, the President shall, among other 
things, aid in the planning, coordina- 
tion, and execution of the program for 
the establishment and operation of a 
commercial communication satellite sys- 
tem; coordinate the activities of the vari- 
ous Government agencies involved; ex- 
ercise appropriate supervision over the 
relationships of the corporation with 
foreign governments in order to assure 
consistency of such relationships with 
our national interests and foreign poli- 
cies; and insure the making of timely 
arrangements for foreign participation 
in the establishment and use of the sys- 
tem. 
NASA shall be responsible for advising 
the FCC and the corporation on techni- 
cal characteristics of the system, co- 
operating to the extent appropriate with 
the corporation in matters of research 
and development, and furnishing various 
specified services to the corporation on 
a reimbursable basis. 

The FCC shall be responsible for the 
regulation of the corporation. In this 
connection, the corporation will be sub- 
ject not only to the provisions of the in- 
stant legislation, but also to the provi- 
sions of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, applicable to communica- 
tion common carriers. Common car- 
riers, insofar as they may be authorized 
by the Commission to construct and 
operate satellite terminal stations, 
similarly shall be subject to the instant 
legislation as well as the Communica- 
tions Act. Thus, there will be compre- 
hensive regulation of all entities engaged 
in providing communication satellite 
facilities. 

Specifically, in addition to its existing 
powers under the Communications Act, 
the FCC would be empowered to take 
appropriate measures with respect to 
effective competition in the procurement 
of equipment and services required by the 
system and earth terminals. 

A question was raised in the commit- 
tee, Mr. President, concerning the fact 
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that in many instances the telephone 
company buys much of its equipment 
from a company in which it has a major 
interest. In order to obviate that situa- 
tion, even when equipment is bought for 
its own terminal stations the equipment 
will have to be bought under competitive 
bids under the supervision of the Federal 
Communications Commission. How far 
can we go? 

I repeat: The FCC would be empow- 
ered to take appropriate measures with 
respect to: effective competition in the 
procurement of equipment and services 
required by the system and earth ter- 
minals; fair treatment of carriers in 
their use of the system and terminal 
stations; the technical competence of 
the system and terminal stations; the 
capitalization of the corporation; and 
additions to facilities of the system and 
terminal stations. 

During the hearings on this proposed 
legislation the question of whether the 
operation of satellite terminal stations 
by the corporation or the common car- 
riers or a combination of both would best 
serve the public interest was the sub- 
ject of extensive discussion. 

When the bill was reported by the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences it gave a preference to the car- 
riers in building ground stations. We 
would remove that preference and say 
that both the carriers and the corpora- 
tion must be treated alike. 

I repeat: During the hearings on this 
proposed legislation, the question of 
whether the operation of satellite termi- 
nal stations by the corporation or the 
common carriers or a combination of 
both would best serve the public interest 
was the subject of extensive discussion. 
It was urged by some that the common 
carriers should establish and maintain 
the ground stations in the United States 
as such facilities would be an integral 
part of the domestic network of a com- 
mon carrier and that the common car- 
riers were directly responsible for service 
to the public. To do otherwise, it was 
contended, would produce divided re- 
sponsibility in making service available 
directly to the public. 

In addition, it was pointed out, several 
of the carriers have done extensive re- 
search and development work on ground 
stations for experimental purposes. The 
majority of the committee—and I say 
this with emphasis—felt that no prefer- 
ence should be given to either the cor- 
poration or the common carriers and 
has appropriately amended section 201 
(e) (7) and has established the public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity as the 
criteria the Commission should follow in 
making a determination. 

We feel confident that the FCC will 
take into account all relevant technolog- 
ical, economic, operating, and policy fac- 
tors, including those mentioned above 
which are related to the public interest 
as they have presented in each case in 
making its determination as to whom it 
will authorize to operate the ground sta- 
tions. 

The bill also contains sanctions for 
failure to observe its provisions. It also 
provides for reports to Congress by the 
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President, the corporation, and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

A number of questions have been 
raised concerning the relationship of the 
corporation herein being created and the 
U.S. foreign policy. In order to re- 
move any doubt on this point sec- 
tion 201(a)(4) of the bill gives the 
President full authority to exercise such 
supervision over relationships of the 
corporation with foreign governments or 
entities or with international bodies as 
may be appropriate to assure that such 
relationship would be consistent with the 
national interest and foreign policy of 
the United States. This section should 
be read with section 402 which also deals 
with the role of a corporation in relation 
to U.S. foreign policy. Together these 
sections assure that this role will be 
carried out in a manner which contrib- 
utes to the success of that policy. Sec- 
tion 201 recognizes the President’s au- 
thority to take whatever steps he deems 
appropriate to assure the relationships 
of the corporation with foreign govern- 
ments, entities, or international agencies 
are consistent with the foreign policy of 
the United States. This section reaf- 
firms the traditional responsibility of the 
President, and through him of the State 
Department for conducting foreign pol- 
icy. Section 402, on the other hand, is 
concerned with the narrower problem of 
the corporation’s business negotiations 
with international or foreign entities. 
With respect to these business negotia- 
tions the corporation is to notify the De- 
partment of State when entering into 
negotiations and the Department is to 
advise the corporation of relevant for- 
eign policy considerations. Moreover, 
during the negotiations the corporation 
may request the assistance of the De- 
partment and such assistance has cus- 
tomarily been furnished by the Depart- 
ment to to the communications carriers. 

I want to state for the record that this 
approach has the full endorsement of 
the Department of State. 

In conclusion I say to Senators that 
the bill is the administration bill. It has 
the endorsement and approval of the 
President of the United States. 

The bill has the endorsement and ap- 
proval of the Department of Justice. 

The bill has the approval and endorse- 
ment of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The bill has the approval and endorse- 
ment of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

The bili has, I hope, the approval and 
the endorsement of the Space Committee. 
We made some modifications and correc- 
tions, in the public interest, which I feel 
and hope will be recognized. 

The bill has already been passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

The bill is an administration measure, 
and, I am proud to say on the floor of 
the Senate today, it has the approval and 
the endorsement and the support of the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a section-by-section analysis of 
the provisions of the bill for the illumi- 
nation of Senators. 
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There being no objection, the section- 
by-section analysis was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Section 101. Short title: Declaration of 
policy and definitions: As referred to the 
Commerce Committee, S. 2814 would have 
amended the National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1958 to include it as new title IV 
entitled “Space Communications.” Since 
the administration of the provisions of the 
bill will involve several agencies of govern- 
ment with emphasis on communication ac- 
tivities and, in addition, will necessitate sub- 
stantial coordination among those agencies 
in discharging their respective responsibil- 
ities, it was felt that the original approach 
contained in the President's proposal of an 
independent act is more appropriate and 
therefore has amended this legislation so 
that it becomes an independent act known 
as “The Communications Satellite Act of 
1962.“ Further, this is consistent with the 
action taken by the House in adopting H.R. 
11040. 

Section 102. Declaration of policy and pur- 
pose: Section 102 deals with the policy and 
purposes of the legislation. 

Subsection (a) declares it to be the policy 
of the United States to establish, in con- 
junction and in cooperation with other 
countries, as expeditiously as practicable, a 
commercial communications satellite system, 
as part of an improved global communica- 
tions network, which will be responsive to 
public needs and national objectives, which 
will serve the communication needs of the 
United States and other countries and which 
will contribute to peace and understanding. 

Subsection (b) contemplates that the new 
and expanded services are to be made avail- 
able as promptly as possible and are to be 
extended to provide global coverage at the 
earliest practicable date where technically 
feasible; that attention be given to provid- 
ing such services to economically less de- 
veloped countries as well as the more high- 
ly developed countries; and toward efficient 
use of the radio spectrum and toward reflec- 
tion of the benefits of the new technology 
in the quality of service and the chau 
therefor. 

Subsection (c) provides that in order to 
facilitate this development and to provide 
for the widest possible participation by pri- 
vate enterprise, U.S. participation in 
the global system shall be in the form of 
a private corporation, subject to appropriate 
governmental regulation. The intent of 
Congress is expressed that all authorized 
users have nondiscriminatory access to the 
system; that maximum competition be main- 
tained in the provision of equipment and 
services utilized by the system; and that the 
corporation created by this act be so orga- 
nized and operated as to maintain and 
strengthen competition in the provision of 
communication services to the public. The 
committee amended subsection (c) so as 
to express also the intent of Congress that 
the activities of the corporation and of the 
persons or companies participating in its 
ownership shall be consistent with the Fed- 
era] antitrust laws. The committee felt that 
such added declaration of intent was neces- 
sary to dispel fears that were expressed that 
the legislation might be construed as 
exempting the corporation and the partici- 
pants therein from the antitrust laws, 

Subsection (d) originally read that it is 
not the Intent of Congress to preclude the 
creation of additional communication satel- 
lite systems, if required to meet unique gov- 
ernmental needs or if otherwise required in 
the national interest. The committee 
amended this subsection to provide also that 
nothing in this act shall preclude the use of 
the system for domestic communication serv- 
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ices where consistent with the provisions of 
the act. This clarification was made to 
avoid any possible inference that may be 
drawn from the other provisions of the bill 
that Congress had made a policy determina- 
tion that use of the system be limited to in- 
ternational communications, While it is 
unlikely that the system will be usable 
initially for domestic services in the United 
States because of technical and economic 
limitations, it is conceivable that eventual- 
ly use of the system for domestic services 
may become feasible and entirely consistent 
with the act. 

Section 103. Definitions: Paragraph (1) 
defines the term “communications satellite 

This term refers to communica- 
tions satellites in space whose purpose is to 
relay telecommunication information be- 
tween satellite terminal stations, together 
with associated equipment and facilities for 
tracking, guidance, control, and command 
functions which are not part of the general- 
ized launching, tracking, control, and com- 
mand facilities for all space purposes, 

In paragraph (2) the term “satellite ter- 
minal station” is defined. This term refers 
to the complex of communication equip- 
ment on the earth’s surface, operationally 
connected with one or more terrestrial com- 
munications systems and capable of trans- 
mitting telecommunications to or receiving 
telecommunications from a communications 
satellite system. As used in this definition, 
the term “operationally connected” is in- 
tended to include connection by wire or radio 
between the terrestrial system, on the one 
hand, and the terminal station on the other 
hand, whether or not such terminal station 
is a fixed or mobile station. 

Paragraph (3) defines “communications 
satellite’ to mean an earth satellite which 
is intentionally used to relay telecommunica- 
tion information. 

In paragraph (4) “associated equipment 
and facilities” is defined to refer to those 
facilities, other than satellite terminal sta- 
tions and communication satellites, which 
are constructed and operated primarily for 
the purpose of a communication satellite 
system. 

In paragraphs (5) and (6) the terms “re- 
search and development” and “telecommuni- 
cation” are defined. 

In paragraph (7), which was added by 
the committee, the term “communications 
common carrier“ is defined to have the same 
meaning as the term “common carrier“ has 
when used in the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, and, in addition, includes, 
for purposes of section 303 of the act (re- 
lating to the election by carriers of directors 
of the corporation) and section 304 (relating 
to voting stock ownership by carriers) any 
person or entity which owns or controls, di- 
rectly or indirectly, or is under direct or in- 
direct common control with, any such carrier. 
The term “authorized carrier,” except as 
otherwise provided for purposes of section 
304, paragraph (b)(1) of that section, is 
defined to mean a communications common 
carrier authorized by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission under the Communica- 
tions Act to provide services by means of 
communications satellites. 

Paragraphs (8), (9), and (10) have also 
been added by the committee and are self- 
explanatory. 

TITLE I—FEDERAL COORDINATION, PLANNING, 
AND REGULATION 


Section 201. Implementation of policy. 
This section delineates the functions of the 
President, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission with respect to 
implementation of the bill. 

Subsection (a) sets out the functions of 
the President with respect to the communi- 
cations satellite system. 
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As the bill came to the committee, in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection the Presi- 
dent would ald in the development and 
would foster the execution of a national 
program for the establishment and opera- 
8 of the system. This has been amended 
to give recognition to the President's re- 
sponsibilities with respect to the planning 
of such a system. 

Three other amendments were made in 
subsection (a). 

Paragraph (8) originally would have the 
President coordinate the activities of govern- 
mental agencies with responsibilities in the 
field of international communications to in- 
sure that there is compliance with the poli- 
cies of the bill. This has been broadened 
to apply to all governmental agencies with 
responsibilities in the fleld of telecommuni- 
cation rather than only those concerned 
with international communications, bearing 
in mind the potential future use of the satel- 
lite system for domestic services. 

Paragraph (4), as the bill came to your 
committee, would have the President exer- 
cise “general supervision” over the relation- 
ships of the corporation with foreign gov- 
ernments or entities and international bodies 
to assure consistency with the national in- 
terest and foreign policy of the United 
States. The word “general” has been de- 
leted as being suggestively restrictive of the 
President’s powers and responsibilities with 
respect to the formulation and execution of 
the foreign policies of the United States. 

Paragraph (7) is also amended to have 
the President exercise his authority so as 
to help attain coordinated and efficient use 
of the spectrum and to help attain tech- 
nical compatibility of the system with exist- 
ing communications facilities here and 
abroad. The paragraph originally would 
have had the President “insure effective and 
efficient” use of the spectrum and “insure” 
technical compatibility. The amendment 
will make clear that no new authority is 
granted to the President to accomplish these 
ends, but that he will rely on his present 
authority. 

Other paragraphs relate to Presidential re- 
view of the development and operation of 
the system, insuring that timely arrange- 
ments are made under which there can be 
participation and use in the establishment 
and use of the system; and the taking of 
steps to insure that the system is available 
and appropriately used for general govern- 
mental purposes not requiring a separate 
system to meet unique needs. 

Subsection (b) places certain responsi- 
bilities on the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Thus it is to advise 
the Federal Communications Commission on 
the technical characteristics of the system; 
consult with the corporation on such char- 
acteristics; and furnish the corporation, on 
a reimbursable basis, launching and asso- 
ciated services required for the establish- 
ment, operation, and maintenance of the 
system approved by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, and to the extent pos- 
sible furnish other services on a reimburs- 
able basis to the corporation when requested 
to do so. 

The subsection, as contained in S. 2814 
referred to the Senate Commerce Committee, 
would also require, in paragraph (2), that 
the administration coordinate its research 
and development program in space com- 
munications with that of the corporation. 
Believing this to be an unduly onerous re- 
quirement, the committee has substituted 
the requirement that the administration co- 
operate with the corporation in research and 
development to the extent the administra- 
tion deems appropriate in the public inter- 
est. The objective of the amendment is to 
insure cooperation between the corporation 
and the administration in matters of re- 
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search and development, but to leave to the 
administration the determination of the na- 
ture and extent of the corporation that may 
be required in the public interest. i 

A further requirement, that the adminis- 
tration assist the corporation in its research 
and development program by furnishing, on 
a reimbursable basis, such satellite launch- 
ing and associated services as the adminis- 
tration deems necessary for the most ex- 
peditious and economical development of 
the system, has been amended to indicate 
that such services are to be furnished only 
on request of the corporation. 

Subsection (c) specifies duties of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission with re- 
spect to the system and satellite terminal 
stations. A number of amendments have 
been made in the various paragraphs of this 
subsection. 

Paragraph (1), as written in S. 2814 when 
referred to our committee, would require the 
Commission to insure effective competition 
in the procurement by the corporation of 
apparatus, equipment, and services, and to 
prescribe appropriate rules and regulations 
to this end. 

This paragraph has been amended to state 
specifically that the Commission may re- 
quire competitive bidding, where appropri- 
ate, to achieve such competition. It also 
has been amended to make it equally appli- 
cable to the procurement by communica- 
tions common carriers of apparatus, equip- 
ment, and services required for satellite 
terminal stations where such carriers are 
authorized to construct and operate such 
stations. As the language read originally 
those carriers would not be subject to such 
regulation. The committee saw no reason 
for any distinction in this respect between 
satellite terminal stations of the corpora- 
tion and those of the carriers, and concluded 
that the rationale for requiring effective 
competition with respect to the former ap- 
plies equally to the latter. A provision has 
also been added to require the Commission 
to consult with the Small Business Admin- 
istration and solicit its recommendations on 
measures and procedures which will assure 
that small business concerns are given an 
equitable opportunity to share in the pro- 
curement program of the corporation. 
Finally, the clause empowering the Com- 
mission to promulgate rules and regulations 
in order to implement the policies of the 
legislation regarding competition, has been 
made a separate paragraph (11) applicable 
to the implementation of each of the Com- 
mission’s responsibilities specified in sub- 
section (c). 

Paragraph (2) also has been amended. As 
it read originally, it would require the Com- 
mission to insure that carriers authorized to 
provide services via communications satel- 
lites have nondiscriminatory use of and 
equitable access to the communications 
satellite system on just and reasonable 
terms and conditions, and that the Commis- 
sion would regulate the manner in which 
facilities of the system were allocated 
among such users, Paragraph (7) contained 
similar language with respect to satellite 
terminal stations, except that it did not, nor 
did the bill elsewhere, contain any reference 
to allocation of terminal station facilities. 

To make a more orderly arrangement in 
the bill, this language in paragraph (7) was 
transferred to paragraph (2) and combined 
with the similar requirement originally ap- 
plying only to the system. In addition, the 
power of the Commission to allocate facilities 
would also be made applicable to terminal 
station facilities, since it is obvious that the 
exercise of such power could be frustrated if 
it applied only to satellites and not to ter- 
minal stations, which are an essential link 
in satellite communication. With this 
amendment, the Commission will be able to 
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effectively discharge its responsibilities in 
this respect. 

Several other changes have been made in 
paragraph (2). The term “authorized car- 
riers’ has been substituted for the term 
“communications common carriers author- 
ized by it to provide services by way of com- 
munication satellites” to conform with new 
subsection 103(7). Also, the words “charges, 
classifications, practices, regulations and 
other“ have been inserted before the words 
“terms and conditions” to have conformity 
with the Communications Act, which will 
apply to activities under this bill. 

Paragraph (3) provides that the Commis- 
sion shall, on advice by the Secretary of State 
that “commercial communication to a par- 
ticular foreign point by means of the com- 
munications satellite system should be es- 
tablished in the national interest,” institute 
appropriate proceedings under section 214(d) 
of the Communications Act to require the 
establishment of such service by the corpo- 
ration and appropriate common carriers. 
The paragraph has been amended to add the 
words “and satellite terminal stations” after 
“communications satellite system,” since the 
former are equally important to such com- 
munication, 

Paragraph (4) originally stated that the 
Commission is to insure that the facilities 
of the communications satellite system are 
technically compatible and interconnected 
operationally with the satellite terminal 
stations and with existing communications 
facilities. Under this language, it could 
be inferred that there was no parallel re- 
quirement that terminal stations be made 
technically compatible and interconnected 
operationally with the system and existing 
communications facilities, so that the only 
way to insure such compatibility and inter- 
connection would be by modification of the 
satellite system. The paragraph has been 
amended to make such requirement clearly 
apply to such terminal stations, so that com- 
patibility and interconnection can be assured 
through control over the parameters of 
either the system or the termina! stations. 

No changes have been made in paragraphs 
(5) and (6). Paragraph (5) requires the 
Commission to prescribe such accounting 
regulations and engage in such rule making 
procedures as will insure that any economies 
made possible by a communications satellite 
system are appropriately reflected in rates 
for public communications services. Para- 
graph (6) requires that the technical char- 
acteristics of the satellite system and the 
terminal stations be approved by the Com- 
mission. 

Paragraph (7) has been amended so as to 
empower the Commission to grant appro- 
priate authorizations for the construction 
and operation of each satellite terminal sta- 
tion either to the corporation or to one or 
more authorized carriers or to the corpora- 
tion and one or more carriers jointly as will 
best serve the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity; and it also provides that the 
Commission shall exercise this authority 
without preference either to the corporation 
or the authorized carrier. 

This provision was the subject of con- 
siderable discussion by the committee. It 
shouid be pointed out that during the hear- 
ings most of the communications common 
carriers appearing before our committee 
urged that they should establish and main- 
tain the ground stations in the United States. 
In supporting this position the carriers 
pointed out, among other things, that the 
ground stations are terrestrial facilities which 
would become an integral part of the 
domestic network and should be owned and 
operated by the carriers who are directly 
responsible for service to the public. 

It was pointed out to your committee, by 
the carriers, that if the corporation owns 
the ground stations it could result in divided 
responsibility in the provision of service to 
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the public and would, therefore, have an 
adverse effect upon the quality and reliability 
of such service. In addition, several of the 
carriers have done extensive research and 
development work in planning these ground 
stations and have already constructed such 
— tor experimental purposes. These 
cant factors which are directly 
related to the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity and which should be taken 
fully into account by the Commission, along 
with all other relevant factors, in the exer- 
cise of the Commission’s powers to grant 
authorizations for ground stations. 

While the common carriers have urged the 
desirability of their operation of ground sta- 
tions, it does not seem appropriate to legisla- 
tively limit the Commission in the exercise 
of its licensing functions. In view of the 
various statements made throughout the 
numerous hearings on this proposal, our 
committee's intention must be made quite 
clear. 

It is for this reason that the second 
sentence that appears in S. 2814, section 201 
(c) (7), as reported by the Senate Aeronauti- 
cal and Space Committee, which provides 
that the Commission should “encourage” 
establishment of ground stations by the car- 
riers has been changed to provide that there 
shall be no preference shown either to the 
corporation or the carriers. 

The intention of this change in language 
is to make clear that there is no legislative 
prejudgment as to who shall establish a 
ground terminal station. The Commission 
would be authorized to give full considera- 
tion to all relevant technological, economic, 
and operating factors in determining what 
meets the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. 

Paragraph (8) is a new provision which 
would require Commission authorization for 
the corporation to issue any shares of capi- 
tal stock (except the initial issue of voting 
stock) to borrow moneys, or to assume any 
obligation in respect of the securities of 
any other person. Such authorization is to 
be given upon a finding that such action by 
the corporation is compatible with the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity, and 
is necessary or appropriate for or consistent 
with carrying out the purposes and objec- 
tives of the act by the corporation. 

This amendment is considered important 
in carrying out the stated policy and pur- 
poses of the act of insuring that the bene- 
fits of this new technology are reflected in 
both the quality of communication services 
to be rendered by the corporation and the 
charges for such services. It is imperative 
that the corporation’s capital structure be 
carefully regulated and controlled to avoid 
excessive capitalization or disproportionate 
amounts of equity or debt capital which 
could have adverse effects upon the corpora- 
tion’s revenue requirements and the charges 
for its services and impair its ability to pro- 
vide efficient and adequate service. The 
proposed authority is in general similar to 
the powers vested in the Federal Power Com- 
mission under the Federal Power Act as 
applied to electric utilities and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under the In- 
terstate Commerce Act as applied to trans- 
portation carriers. However, in adopting 
this amendment your committee desires to 
make it clear that it is not exempting from 
the application of the Federal Securities Act 
the securities issues covered by this amend- 
ment. 

Paragraph (9) is a new provision which 
would give the Commission the responsibil- 
ity of insuring that no substantial additions 
are made to the facilities of the system or 
satellite terminal station unless such addi- 
tions are found by the Commission to be 
in the public interest, convenience, and ne- 
cessity. This paragraph is intended to sup- 
plement section 214(a) of the Communica- 
tions Act which requires common carriers 
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to obtain Commission authorization of cer- 
tain limited types of additions. By para- 
monk (9), the Commission’s authority would 

be extended to all substantial additions by 
the corporation and by the carriers. The 
proper development of space communications 
in a manner consistent with national policy 
requires that the Commission be in a posi- 
tion to closely scrutinize and control pro- 
posed additions to facilities if they are of a 
substantial nature. 

Paragraph (10) complements paragraph 
(9) by empowering the Commission in ac- 
cordance with the procedural requirements 
of section 214(a) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 to require that additions be made 
to facilities of the system or satellite ter- 
minal stations where it finds that such addi- 
tions would be in the public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity. 

Paragraph (11) would give the Commis- 
sion authority to make rules and regulations 
to carry out its responsibilities under this act. 
The Commission must necessarily make both 
substantive and procedural rules and regu- 
lations in order to effectively implement the 
various provisions of the act. This author- 
ity, originally appearing only with respect 
to paragraph (1), has therefore been ex- 
tended to other provisions as well. 


TITLE II. CREATION OF COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE CORPORATION 


Section 301. Creation of corporation: Sec- 
tion 301 authorizes the creation of a com- 
munications satellite corporation. It spe- 
cifies that it will be a private corporation for 
profit and will not be an agency or estab- 
lishment of the U.S. Government. The cor- 
poration would be subject to the act and, 
to the extent consistent therewith, to the 
District of Columbia Business Corporation 
Act. The right to repeal, alter, or amend 
this act is expressly reserved. 

Section 302. Process of organization: Sec- 
tion 302 provides that the President shall 
appoint incorporators, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. Such incor- 
porators would serve as the initial board 
of directors until the first annual meeting of 
shareholders or until their successors are 
elected and qualified. They shall also ar- 
range for an initial stock offering and take 
other actions necessary to establish the cor- 
poration, including the filing of articles of 
incorporation, as approved by the President. 

This amendment is consistent with the re- 
quirement of section 303 (2) that directors 
named by the President be so appointed. 
Inasmuch as the incorporators are to serve 
as the first board of directors, and can do 
so for a year, their appointment should be 
subject to the same safeguards as are re- 
quired of the President’s one-fifth member- 
ship of succeeding boards. There can be no 
doubt that the first board, with its power 
to name the president of the corporation 
and all other officers, will serve a most im- 
portant function in charting its course. 

Your committee is hopeful that in mak- 
ing his choices, the President will seek fair 
representation from the major political par- 
ties and a good cross section of the profes- 
sions and industries which will be expected 
to take part in the U.S. commercial commu- 
nications satellite effort. For example, there 
should be incorporators drawn from large 
and from less large communications com- 
mon carriers, from persons wise in the prob- 
lems of finance, from industries supplying 
rockets, electronic gear, tracking mecha- 
nisms, and the like. There should also be 
incorporators knowledgeable in the area of 
Federal Communications Commission regu- 
lation. In this way the President can call 
upon persons who have experience in the 
various fields involved in the work of the 
corporation. 

Section 303. Directors and officers: Sub- 
section (a) relates to the composition of the 
board of directors of the corporation which 
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shall consist of 15 members all of whom shall 
be citizens of the United States, and one of 
whom shall be elected annually by the board 
to serve as chairman. 

Three members of the board shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, effective the date 
on which the other members are elected. In 
order to insure reasonable continuity on the 
board of the Presidential appointed directors, 
the committee, by amendment, increased the 
terms of such directors from 1 to 3 years 
with provision for staggering the respective 
termination dates of the initial appointees 
over a 3-year period, 

Six members of the board shall be elected 
annually by those stockholders who are com- 
munications common carriers and six shall 
be elected annually by the other stockhold- 
ers of the corporation. However, no stock- 
holder who ts a communications common 
carrier and no trustee for such a stockholder 
shall vote, either directly or indirectly, 
through the votes of subsidiaries or affiliates 
for more than three candidates for member- 
ship on the board. 

Provision is also made to require cumu- 
lative voting under the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act rather than 
limiting such voting to the election of direc- 
tors by common carrier shareholders as was 
provided for in S. 2814 when it was referred 
to your committee. 

Subsection (b) provides for the appoint- 
ment of a president of the corporation and 
such other officers as may be named and ap- 
pointed by the board of directors at rates of 
compensation fixed by the board and serving 
at the pleasure of the board. No individual 
other than a citizen of the United States may 
be an officer of the corporation and no offi- 
cer may receive a salary other than from the 
corporation during the period of his employ- 
ment by the corporation. 

Section 304. Financing of the corporation: 
Subsection (a) authorizes the corporation 
to issue capital stock with voting and divi- 
dend rights but without par value. The is- 
suance of this stock except for the initial 
issue will be subject to the approval of the 
Federal Communications Commission under 
paragraph (8) of subsection 201(e). The in- 
itial offering is to be sold at a price not to 
exceed $100 a share and in a manner to as- 
sure the widest distribution to the Ameri- 
can public, subject to the provision of sub- 
sections (b) and (d). 

Subsection (b) governs ownership of the 
voting stock by communications common 
carriers, which for the purpose of section 304 
are defined by subsection 103(7) to include 
any person, or entity owning or controlling, 
directly or indirectly, such a carrier, as well 
as any person or entity under direct or in- 
direct control of such carrier. Paragraph 
(2) prohibits any carrier, so defined, from 
directly or indirectly owning voting stock in 
the corporation unless authorized by the 
Commission. Fifty percent of the voting 
stock authorized for issuance at any time is 
to be reserved for purchase by such author- 
ized carriers; however, these carriers may not 
purchase in the aggregate more shares from 
the reserved portion than the public does 
from the nonreserved portion. Further, at 
no time after the initial issue is completed 
shall authorized carriers directly or indirect- 
1. own more than 50 percent of the voting 
stock issued and outstanding. 

Paragraph (3) of subsection (b) prohibits 
any stockholder, other than an authorized 
carrier, or any syndicate or affiliated group 
of such stockholders, from owning more than 
10 percent of the issued and outstanding 
voting stock. Another prohibition is con- 
tained in subsection (d), relating to alien 
ownership, which states that no more than 
20 percent of the voting stock held by per- 
sons other than authorized carriers may be 
held by persons of the classes described in 
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22 310 (a) of the Communications 
t. 

Paragraph (1) defines an authorized car- 
rier, for the purposes of section 304, to be 
a communications common carrier author- 
ized by the Commission to own stock in the 
corporation. This paragraph has been 
amended in two respects by your committee. 
First, language has been added to specify 
that the Commission may issue such author- 
ization by classes of carrier as well as by 
individual carriers, so that a carrier may be 
authorized as.one of a number of carriers 
authorized at the same time, or it may be 
authorized by an action of the Commission 
addressed to it singly. No application is 
necessary for the Commission to act, so that 
it may issue such authorization on its own 
initiative, as well as on application by a 
carrier or carriers. Second, paragraph (1) 
has been amended to add a standard govern- 
ing authorization. Thus, it is required that 
the Commission find that ownership by the 
authorized class or carrier “will be consist- 
ent with the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity.” 

Subsection (f) authorizes the Commission, 
on application of an authorized carrier and 
after notice and hearing, to compel any 
other authorized carrier to transfer for a 
fair and reasonable consideration to the ap- 
plicant a number of shares of voting stock 
owned by such other authorized carrier, as 
the Commission determines will advance 
the public interest. The term “authorized 
carrier” relates, of course, back to the defini- 
nition of communications common carrier in 
subsection 103(7) to include persons or en- 
tities related to the carrier itself. 

When S. 2814 was referred to your com- 
mittee, this subsection provided that the 
amount of shares to be transferred was to 
be a number that would be reasonable “in 
the light of the estimated proportionate use 
of the corporation's facilities by the appli- 
cant” and other factors. Your committee 
has deleted the quoted language in view of 
the concern expressed by some that it could 
lead to undue importance being placed on 
the extent of use as a measure for voting 
stock ownership. It was urged that a car- 
rier using a large portion of the corporation's 
facilities would by resort to this device be 
able to increase its stock ownership and 
thereby possibly gain a dominant position 
in the corporation, It was, therefore, be- 
lieved best to remove this specific standard 
from the bill, and instead insert language 
stating that the Commission “shall promote 
the widest possible distribution of stock 
among the authorized carriers” whenever 
consistent with the public interest. 

In addition, whenever such a transfer is 
directed by the Commission, such transfer 
is to be for “a fair and reasonable consid- 
eration.” 

Subsection (c) authorizes the corporation 
to issue nonvoting securities, bonds, deben- 
tures, and other certificates of indebtedness. 
Any such issuance is subject to the approval 
of the Commission under paragraph (8) of 
subsection 201(c). It also provides that 
such nonvoting securities, etc., are eligible 
for inclusion in the rate base of an owning 
carrier to the extent allowed by the Com- 
mission, but that voting stock of the cor- 
poration owned by such carrier is not eligible 
for such inclusion. The bill as it came to 
the committee, was silent with respect to 
rate base treatment of voting stock, and 
it was deemed advisable to explicitly state 
the intent of the bill. In addition, the bill 
made other securities, etc., eligible only for 
inclusion in the owning carrier’s rate base 
for international services. This was felt to 
be too restrictive, and that greater latitude 
should be given to the Commission. There- 
fore, the language was changed to delete 
references as to the specific rate base in 
which the investment of a carrier in non- 
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voting securities could or could not be in: 
cluded and full discretion was given to th 
Commission to permit such securities to be 
eligible to the extent it found it necessary. 

Section 305. and powers of the 
corporation: Subsection (a) confers on the 
corporation certain powers in order to 
achieve the objectives and carry out the 
purposes of the act. These powers are (1) 
to plan, initiate, construct, own, manage, 
and operate commercial communications 
satellite systems either by itself or in con- 
junction with foreign governments or busi- 
ness entities; (2) to furnish channels of 
communication for hire to U.S. common 
carriers and to other entities, foreign and 
domestic; and (3) to construct and operate 
satellite terminal stations when licensed to 
do so by the Commission. 

Subsection (b) sets forth some of the ac- 
tivities authorized to be carried out by the 
corporation. Those set forth are (1) to 
conduct or contract for research and devel- 
opment related to its mission; (2) to acquire 
physical facilities and hardware necessary to 
its operation by construction, purchase, or 
gift; (3) to purchase satellite launching 
and related services from the U.S. Govern- 
ment; (4) to contract for services of the 
communications satellite system with users 
thereof, including the U.S. Government; and 
(5) to develop plans for technical specifica- 
tions of all elements of the communications 
satellite system. 

Subsection (c) provides that the cor- 
poration shall have the usual powers con- 
ferred on a stock corpo:ation by the District 
of Columbia Business Corporation Act in 
ae to carry out the purposes described 
above. 
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Section 401. Applicability of Communica- 
tions Act of 1934: This section provides that 
the corporation shall be deemed to be a com- 
mon carrier within the meaning of section 
8(h) of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, and as such fully subject to titles 
II and III of that act. As amended by the 
committee, this section also provides that 
the provision of satellite terminal station 
facilities by one communication common 
carrier to one or more other such carriers 
shall be deemed to be a common carrier 
activity fully subject to the Communications 
Act. The reason for this amendment is be- 
cause the provision of facilities by one com- 
mon carrier to other carriers has not been 
regarded as a common carrier undertaking. 
The corpo ation. by the terms of this legis- 
lation, will be subject to both the provisions 
of this legislation as well as to the Com- 
munications Act. However, if common car- 
riers in their operation of any terminal sta- 
tion for which they may be authorized by 
the Federal Communications Commission are 
subject only to the provisions of this act but 
not the Communications Act, as well, there 
will be a regulatory hiatus between the 
corporation and the common car jers. Thus, 
the corporation in providing facilities to 
communications common carriers will be 
fully subject to provisions of the Communi- 
cations Act, while a common carrier en- 
gaged in a similar activity will not be sub- 
ject insofar as that activity is concerned. 
The committee's amendment will avoid such 
a hiatus. 

Also, the committee amended this section 
to provide that whenever the application 
of the provisions of the Satellite Act of 1962 
shall be inconsistent with the applications of 
the provisions of the Communications Act, 
the provisions of the Satellite Act shall 
govern. 

Section 402. Notice of foreign business 
negotiations: This section is to insure that 
the corporation in its business negotiations 
with international or foreign entities over 
facilities, operations, or services, will con- 
form to relevant foreign policies of the 
United States. Section 402 should be read 
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with section 201 (a) (4) as both are con- 
cerned with the role of the corporation in 
relation to U.S. foreign policy. Together 
these sections assure that this role will be 
carried out in a manner which contributes 
to the success of that policy. Section 
402(a)4 recognizes the President’s au- 
thority to take whatever steps he deems ap- 
propriate to assure that the relationships of 
the corporations with foreign governments, 
entities or international agencies are con- 
sistent with the foreign policy of the United 
States, This section reaffirms the traditional 
responsibility of the President, and through 
him of the Department of State, for conduct- 
ing foreign policy. Section 402, on the other 
hand, is concerned with the narrower prob- 
lem of the corporation’s business negotia- 
tions with international or foreign entities. 
With respect to these negotiations, the 
corporation is to notify the Department of 
State when entering into negotiations and 
that Department is to advise the corporation 
of relevant foreign policy considerations. 
Moreover, during the negotiations the corpo- 
ration may request the assistance of the De- 
partment; such assistance has customarily 
been furnished by the Department to com- 
munications carriers. 

Section 403. Sanctions: Subsection (a) 
provides that U.S. district courts may, on 
petition of the Attorney General, grant equi- 
table relief as may be necessary or appropriate 
to prevent or to terminate (1) conduct by 
the corporation inconsistent with the policy 
and purposes of the act; (2) violation by the 
corporation or any person of any provision of 
the act; (3) obstruction of or interference 
with, by the corporation or any person, any 
activities authorized by the act; (4) re- 
fusal, failure, or neglect by the corporation 
or any person to discharge duties or responsi- 
bilities under the act; or (5) any threat by 
the corporation or any person of such viola- 
tion, obstruction, etc. During the hearings 
a question was raised as to whether the sanc- 
tion provision of this bill might be con- 
strued to furnish a legal basis for issuance 
of an injunction against labor union activ- 
ities in a labor dispute. Although it was 
indicated that this sanction did not apply, 
your committee has adopted an amendment 
to this subsection that removes all doubt. 

Subsection (b) provides that nothing in 
section 403 shall be construed as relieving 
any person from punishment, Hability, or 
sanction which may be imposed otherwise 
under this bill. 

Subsection (c) is new. It has been added 
to make clear that the corporation and com- 
munications common carriers have a positive 
duty to comply with the applicable provisions 
of the bill and rules and regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. Thus, for example they 
must independently take action: to foster 
effective competition under paragraph (1) of 
subsection 201(c); to provide authorized 
carriers with nondiscriminatory use of and 
equitable access to the communications 
satellite system and satellite terminal sta- 
tion, etc., under paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion 201(c); etc., without waiting for rules 
and regulations to be issued by the Commis- 
sion. Further, they must comply with such 
rules and regulations as are issued. Failure 
to observe these duties will make them 
liable to the imposition of sanctions. 

Section 404. Reports to Congress: Subsec- 
tion (a) requires the President to submit an- 
nual reports to Congress describing and 
evaluating progress under the national pro- 
gram referred to in paragraph (1) of sub- 
section 201(a), together with recommenda- 
tions for such action, legislative or otherwise, 
as he believes desirable. 

Subsection (b) requires the corporation to 
submit annual reports to the President and 
Congress. 

Subsection (c) is new, and requires the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
transmit annually to Congress (1) a report on 
its activities and actions on anticompetitive 
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practices as they apply to the communica- 
tions satellite programs, (2) an evaluation of 
such activities and actions with a view to 
recommending such additional legislation as 
it may consider necessary, and (3) an evalu- 
ation of the capital structure of the corpo- 
ration so as to assure the Congress that such 
structure is consistent with the most efficient 
and economical operation of the corporation. 


Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. When the 
Senator states that the bill has the sup- 
port of the administration, does he in- 
clude in his statement the amendments 
the House added to the bill? 

Mr, PASTORE. So far as I know, yes. 

In fact, representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the FCC appeared 
before the committee. We made certain 
refinements. The Senator will notice 
that vast improvements have been made 
in the bill in order to protect the public 
interest. I shall fight as hard for the 
retention of those provisions as, I sup- 
pose, the Senator from Louisiana will 
fight to promote the so-called Kefauver 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have listened with 
very great interest to the presentation of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. I con- 
gratulate him and the other members 
of his committee on the bill. I think it 
is the only logical approach to take to 
the question. I do not think the argu- 
ments I have heard raised are legitimate 
arguments. For example, when we talk 
about charging off all the costs of our 
missile system against the communica- 
tions system, it is like selecting a small 
speck or hole on a mountain, and charg- 
ing the whole mountain with that hole. 
The things we expect to get out of our 
missile system are so great and so vast 
that this proposal can constitute only 
a small speck of what we can get out of 
the program. I wish particularly to 
congratulate the Senator from Rhode 
Island for a very excellent and lucid 
presentation. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT OR PRESIDENT PRO TEM- 
PORE TO SIGN ENROLLED BILL 
H.R. 10788 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Vice Presi- 

dent or President pro tempore be author- 

ized to sign the enrolled bill H.R. 10788, 

to amend section 204 of the Agricultural 

Act of 1956, during the adjournment of 

the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


June 15 
MEREDITH WILLSON—THE MUSIC 
MAN 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, June 19, the 24th North Iowa Band 
Festival and Music Man Marching Band 
Competition Festival will be held at Ma- 
son City, Iowa, birthplace of the famed 
musician, composer, and author, Mere- 
dith Willson. One hundred and twenty- 
one bands from 34 States will participate 
in what will be the biggest and most 
elaborate event of its kind ever pre- 
sented. The premiere of the motion pic- 
ture based on the world-famed musical 
comedy, “Music Man,” will be held at 
Mason City on the same date. Produced 
by Warner Brothers, Robert Preston 
stars in the title role as Prof, Harold Hill 
and Academy Award winner Shirley 
Jones stars as the prim librarian. War- 
ner Brothers is to be commended for 
making it possible for millions of Ameri- 
cans to enjoy this splendid and whole- 
some entertainment. 

With so much front-page news being 
given juvenile crime nowadays, it is 
heartening to note the creative and cul- 
tural activities of so many of our young 
people throughout the country in sym- 
phonic and marching bands. Some 
8,500 teenage boys and girls will par- 
ticipate in this great festival. 

For many years, Mr. Lester Milligan, 
executive secretary of the Mason City 
Chamber of Commerce, has taken a lead- 
ing part in organizing the North Iowa 
Band Festival, which has had a memo- 
rable impact on the lives of so many boys 
and girls who have participated. 

As one of Iowa's native and favorite 
sons, Meredith Willson, who will be the 
principal guest of honor at this year’s 
festival, provides a living symbol of the 
appreciation of good music which typifies 
the people from my State of Iowa. His 
career has been outstanding and inspira- 
tional, and I ask unanimous consent that 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Willson be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION ON MEREDITH 
WILSON 

Meredith Willson was born in Mason City, 
Towa, in 1902. He started his career as a 
flutist with John Philip Sousa’s Band and 
the New York Philharmonic, turning to con- 
ducting and composing in 1929. The next 12 
years found him musical director of San 
Francisco radio station KFRC and of NBC's 
western division, Then, moving to Holly- 
wood, he became musical director for out- 
standing network radio programs. 

In 1942 he joined the Army, emerging at 
the end of World War II with the rank of 
major. During the next 5 years he starred 
in important network radio programs, in- 
novating his famous “Talking People.” 

In 1950 he became identified with Tallu- 
lah Bankhead’s “The Big Show” as musical 
director and radio personality. He has con- 
tinued in similar capacities in both television 
and radio. His wife, Rini, former singer of 
concert, opera and radio, appears with him 
on personal appearance lecture tours which 
they make in the fall and spring. 

Mr. Willson’s compositions include many 
symphonic works, plus such popular song 
hits as “May the Good Lord Bless and Keep 
You,” inspired by his mother’s goodbye to 
her Sunday school class, “I See the Moon,” 
“You and I.” He has written five books in- 
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cluding a novel, “Who Did What to Fedalia.” 
His best-selling autobiographical works in- 
clude “And There I Stood With My Piccolo,” 
“Eggs I Have Laid” and his latest volume, 
“But He Doesn’t Know the Territory.” The 
fifth book is The Music Man.“ 

His largest venture is Broadway’s most 
highly acclaimed musical comedy of the past 
and current seasons, “The Music Man,” for 
which he wrote book, lyrics and music in- 
cluding the marching song, “76 Trombones.” 

“The Music Man,” now in its third year, 
has won many of the theater world’s high- 
est awards, including the New York Drama 
Critics Awards for the best musical, best 
lyrics and best music; the Outer Circle 
Award; five Tonys in the Antoinette Parry 
Annual Awards, as well as the best musical 
award from Variety and Sign magazines. 

Mr. Willson has received from the State 
of Texas and the Texas Music Educators 
Association the “outstanding figure in Amer- 
ican musical life” award given to the per- 
son “who has done the most to advance the 
cause of good music in the form of the 
widest public acceptance,” and the Dis- 
tinguished Iowan Award—1958. 

Willson’s newest project for Broadway is 
the score for “The Unsinkable Molly Brown,” 
which is to be produced by Dore Schary and 
the Theater Guild. 

The Los Angeles County Library recently 
gave him a lifetime gold library card for his 
records, books and “Marian the Librarian” 
in connection with National Library Week. 

He was honored recently by the city of 
Los Angeles as honorary chairman of Na- 
tional Music Week. 


A FREE PRESS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 
the great bulwarks of freedom in our 
form of government is the free press. 
Public opinion can make or break the 
American way of life. Informed and en- 
lightened public opinion is essential to 
the preservation of our form of govern- 
ment and to the formulation of a na- 
tional purpose in keeping with the ideals 
which gave birth to the United States 
of America. 

This being so, it is understandable 
why so much concern has been ex- 
pressed recently over what appears to 
be a calculated effort on the part of this 
administration to exert undue influence 
upon the members of the free press. 
The noted columnist, Mr. James Reston, 
has indicated alarm over the one-sided- 
ness of some news accounts being fed 
the American people when the President 
makes known his views on major issues. 
This is front page, nationally televised 
news. It receives top billing almost 
everywhere. When voices of opposition 
to the President’s views are sounded, 
they too often receive much less cover- 
age. The result is that public opinion 
is in danger of being formulated without 
the benefit of adequate information on 
both sides of great national issues. 

It requires real courage for members 
of the free press to adhere to their ethi- 
cal standard of reporting all the news— 
good or bad—which affects the President 
and his administration. Stories have 
been circulated that the writers of news 
accounts or editorials unfavorable to the 
President or his administration find 
themselves in the White House dog- 
house. At the very least, they no longer 
receive the same courtesies and lunch- 
eons which so-called friendly members 
of the press receive. White House sub- 
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scriptions to their papers may even be 
cancelled. 

Accordingly, I want to pay tribute to 
two of the Nation’s great newspapers to- 
day, whose news accounts are noted for 
their coverage in depth, for the pre- 
sentation of both sides of the issues, and 
especially for their objective, courageous 
editorial policy. I refer to the Christian 
Science Monitor and the Wall Street 
Journal. 

A classic example of the Monitor’s fear- 
less editorial policy appears in the lead 
editorial of June 12, entitled “Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s ‘Myth and Reality’.” It points 
out that the myths, so-called, are not 
all on the side of those who are opposing 
the policies of this administration; that 
there are myths to which President 
Kennedy and his advisers also cling. 

These are that the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Kennedy administration 
nobly express the national interest; 
that businessmen are selfish and arro- 
gant; and that the President is the only 
injured party in the current conflict 
which has resulted in loss of confidence 
on the part of American business. 


These— 


Declares the Monitor— 
are typical leftist myths. They deserve to 
be scrutinized and brought up to date just 
as surely as do those of the right. 


As I recently pointed out at the Par- 
sons College Commencement, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
steel-seizure case decision in 1952, made 
it clear that the President has no in- 
herent power to invoke what he believes 
to be the national interest. Such in- 
herent power exists in the throne of a 
king, but it does not exist in the office 
of the President of the United States. 
It is entirely proper for the President to 
declare what he thinks is the national 
interest or in or contrary to the na- 
tional interest. And he can invoke it 
where Congress, by a specific law, has 
given him the power to do so. He can 
go to the people and to the Congress to 
try to persuade them on his views of the 
national interest. And if both sides of 
the issue are adequately presented to 
the American people by the free press, 
no one can quarrel with this. But he 
cannot absent a specific act of Congress, 
invoke what he thinks the national in- 
terest is. Apparently the President 
thinks he can, because he recently said 
that the administration will not hesi- 
tate to invoke the national interest where 
the best interests of the country—in his 
opinion—warrant it. I would recom- 
mend that he and his advisers in the 
White House ask the Attorney General 
to read the Supreme Court’s opinion in 
Myers against United States. 

I sincerely trust that this timely, ob- 
jective, and courageous editorial in the 
Christian Science Monitor, published in 
the President’s home city of Boston, 
Mass., will not result in its being ex- 
cluded from the subscription list of the 
White House. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

In the June 14 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, the lead editorial, entitled “Con- 
fidence in Question,” courageously takes 
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issue with the President's views on busi- 
ness confidence, as expressed by him in 
his recent speech at the Yale commence- 
ment. The question of confidence, says 
the Journal, “must be viewed in terms of 
the sum of Government economic policy, 
the main direction of its thinking and 
acting.” It then proceeds to take the 
administration to task, as it should, for 
its deficit spending, inflationary policies 
which go contrary to the obligation of 
Government to provide for honest 
money; for its wasteful and nonessen- 
tial spending programs; for its failure 
to establish priorities in spending; and 
for its inconsistent tax policies. Such 
a spectacle is not likely to increase any 
sensible person’s confidence,” declares 
the Journal. To which I say, “Amen,” 
with gratitude to the Journal for strik- 
ing a real blow for freedom of the press. 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 14, 
1962] 


CONFIDENCE IN QUESTION 


The question of business confidence is a 
little more complicated, we fear, than Presi- 
dent Kennedy made it sound this week. Or 
perhaps we should say more sophisticated, 
to use a word currently much in vogue in 
Washington. 

As the President sees it, there is a true 
issue of confidence and a false issue. The 
true issue is that if business, labor and Gov- 
ernment neglect their obligations to the pub- 
lic, “then confidence might well be 
weakened.” The false issue is the asser- 
tion that any and all unfavorable turns of 
the speculative wheel are the result of a 
lack of confidence in the national 
administration. 

Now certainly it would be erroneous to 
put the blame for the stockmarket slide, or 
for any new recession if it comes to that, 
wholly and solely on the administration. 
Yet the power of the Government to en- 
courage or discourage confidence is plainly 
enormous. So the question of confidence 
must be viewed in terms of the sum of Gov- 
ernment economic policy, the main direc- 
tion of its thinking and acting. 

What, to start with, are some of these ob- 
ligations of the Government to the public? 
It would seem that a fundamental one is the 
provision of honest money. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment has failed this test for the better 
part of 30 years. And it’s no use arguing 
that deficit financing does not always pro- 
duce immediate price inflation; the fact is 
that a Government course which has the 
effect of inflating the money supply is a 
risky course because it is speculating with 
the people's purchasing power. 

Another basic obligation is to use the peo- 
ple’s taxes carefully and judiciously, avoid- 
ing waste and nonessential spending. This 
too is honored in the breach. In Washing- 
ton’s eyes the defense exigencies impose no 
imperative to cut back unnecessary spend- 
ing or to establish priorities. Instead the 
waste and the political handouts accumu- 
late, as the effort is made to create ever 
more pressure groups. 

Such a spectacle is not likely to increase 
any sensible person’s confidence. More spe- 
cifically, practically every move the admin- 
istration calls probusiness is countered by 
another which would have to be described in 
different terms. 

In this election year tax cuts are promised 
for the year to come, but they are not linked 
to any thought of retrenchment of Federal 
expenditures. Government officials speak of 
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their attempt to help business with an in- 
vestment tax credit and liberalized deprecia- 
tion rules. At the same time they attack 
investment at home and abroad wih pro- 
posed tax changes on foreign subsidiaries 
and tax withholding on dividend and inter- 
est income. 

The Government professes to show its 
regard for business by appointing a com- 
mittee of businessmen to study the serious 
and persistent deficit in America’s interna- 
tional payments position—an issue involving 
foreign confidence in the dollar. We hope 
the businessmen will have something useful 
to recommend. But it is hard to see how 
they can do much about it so long as the 
Government itself insists on this huge 
spending at home and abroad, which is the 
main reason for the payments deficit. 

Administration officials are also fond of 
saying that business should welcome vigor- 
ous enforcement of the antitrust laws. That 
is true, so long as such enforcement does in 
fact help to preserve competition, 

What is overlooked here is the need to re- 
‘examine some aspects of the antitrust laws 
themselves—not only because they are vague 
and confusing but because they may no 
longer be suitable for the sophisticated cor- 
porate conditions of the present day. The 
economic danger of harassing overregula- 
lation is far greater today than any risk of 
underregulation. 

And speaking of regulation as it affects 
confidence, it would be difficult for anyone 
to forget the price-setting implications of 
Mr. Kennedy's moves in the steel dispute. 

Perhaps most important in a catalog of 
questions of confidence is the underlying 
Government attitude. Big Government, the 
President assures us, is going to get bigger, 
and that’s all right. Deficits and mounting 
debt can be viewed with equanimity if not 
embraced as positive virtues. It is scarcely 
a secret that some of the administration's 
advisers and consultants strongly favor a 
vast enlargement of the “public sector,” by 
which euphemism is meant still greater ag- 
grandizement of Government. 

Call the totality of the attitude anti- 
business or what you will; in practice it must 
press against business either through taxa- 
tion or further weakening of the Nation's 
financial system or both. And business, let 
us not forget, is nothing more nor less than 
the work of the Nation; at stake are the in- 
terests of labor, management, and Govern- 
ment and the question of future economic 
growth. 

Business growth, as the President observes, 
ultimately rests on an economic confidence 
in the Nation's ability to invest and produce 
and consume. The Nation's potential growth 
is enormous. But it is not unreasonable to 
ask why there should be exuberant con- 
fidence in a Government that so far seems 
bent on curbing the people’s incentive and 
ability to produce, consume, save and 
invest. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 

June 12, 1962] 
Mu. KENNEDY'S MYTH AND REALITY 

President Kennedy is guilty of precisely 
what he criticized the business community 
for doing. Business, he charged at the Yale 
commencement, has based its recent wave of 
monconfidence in the Federal Government 
on myth, ancient cliches, illusion and plati- 
tude, old records, longplaying, left over from 
the middle thirties. 

But Mr. Kennedy based his counterargu- 
ment also on myths. 

Kennedy myth No. 1: that the Federal 
Government, and by implication the Ken- 
nedy administration, nobly expresses the na- 
tional interest. There was no room in his 
argument for that other role of the national 
administration: a cool, hard-hitting political 
machine devoted to acquiring, using, and 
retaining power. 
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Kennedy myth No. 2: that businessmen 
are selfish and antisocial. While chiding 
American business generally for trying to live 
in the past, the President gave no hint that 
large and growing sections of the business 
community have long since discarded the 
narrow self interest of the days when busi- 
ness was riding high, and are as modern 
and concerned with valid contemporary prob- 
lems as himself. A large proportion of busi- 
nessmen were dismayed when United States 
Steel first announced its price rise. 

Kennedy myth No. 3: that he is the only 
injured party in the conflict which boiled 
up with the steel incident. There was no 
hint that Mr, Kennedy was aware of what 
happens when the President of the United 
States mobilizes the vast power of retalia- 
tion of which he is capable, and holds it in 
his hand, aimed and loaded, and leaves it 
poised for everyone to see, for quite a while, 
until the sharpness of the threat sinks in, 
before he lowers his hand and talks about 
conciliation. 

These are typical leftist myths. They de- 
serve to be scrutinized and brought up to 
date just as surely as do those of the right. 


KENNEDY ARGUMENT STRONGLY PARTISAN 


The Yale speech was offered and received 
as a friendly overture to business. The 
President seemed to be taking the lofty posi- 
tion of a man interested only in what is ob- 
jective and good for the Nation. But in fact 
he delivered a partisan lecture to the Amer- 
ican people in which he managed to select 
for criticism only those myths which business 
tends to accept. 

Then came the cold threat again: 

If a contest in angry argument were 
forced up it, no administration could shrink 
from response, and history does not suggest 
that American Presidents are totally without 
resources in an engagement forced upon them 
because of hostility in one section of society.” 
Not until after saying this does the velvet 
close over the hand again. 

There is much that is thoughtful and 
persuasive in the President's talk about the 
myths of the past which need to be supplant- 
ed with modern fact. This newspaper 
has often supported the idea of a separate 
capital budget for the Federal Government 
and the broader concept of fiscal responsi- 
bility which he asks for. We agree with his 
facts that the Federal Government and 
bureaucracy have grown less rapidly than 
the economy as a whole. We wouldn't ques- 
tion his point that the most important in- 
gredient in business confidence should be 
“the Nation's ability to invest and produce 
and consume”—and that political confidence 
in a particular administration is not re- 
quired. Otherwise we would have bad busi- 
ness every time a reformist administration 
came to power. 

PRESIDENT HONESTLY WANTS COLLABORATION 

These are good points, well worth dis- 
cussing. So is the President's list of the 
more “sophisticated” and intricate policy 
conflicts faced by the United States, where 
intelligence should be focusing. 

It is the partisan component in what mas- 
querades as an objective statement of na- 
tional interest, that cannot be allowed to 
pass. 

We believe the President honestly wants 
the best possible degree of national collabo- 
ration in meeting modern economic prob- 
lems. But the way to achieve it is not to 
attribute all the myths to one’s political op- 
ponents. It is not to ignore the growing 
problem of Federal controls, even if the 
National Government is growing less rapidly 
in its physical measurements than most peo- 
ple think. Nor is it the path toward na- 
tional collaboration to threaten a real polit- 
ical fight, if business wants one, and in the 
same speech to ignore the valid concern in 
business quarters with that tough-minded, 
gimlet-eyed Kennedy use of political power. 
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It is a rational and often neces- 
sity—not a myth—in the United States that 
the fine line between effective and damag- 
ing use of political power has to be watched. 

If Mr. Kennedy would recognize that 
groups of citizens are not venal or archaic 
because they do not now fully trust him on 
this point, if he would see that all the 
myth is not on one side and talk accord- 
ingly, then he could more easily earn that 
modern national consensus that he wants. 
And the country could turn from wran- 
gling, as he put it, to the more intricate 
questions of domestic economic growth and 
its adjustment to the balance-of-payments 
problem. 


YUGOSLAVIA, POLAND, AND THE 
COMMUNIST BLOC 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during last week’s debate on the foreign 
aid authorization, a great deal of 
heat was generated over the ques- 
tion of whether or not Tito’s Yugoslavia 
was inseparably alined with the Com- 
munist bloc. I do not mean to suggest 
that this was a debate between Tito’s 
apologists and Tito’s detractors. The 
fundamental question before fs was 
whether aid to a Communist- or Marx- 
ist-dominated country could ever con- 
ceivably be in the interests of the United 
States. 

I believe we must completely under- 
stand what are the national interests of 
this country, and then understand the 
policies we should pursue to forward 
those national interests. There are 
times when policies must be changed 
because they no longer fulfill the pur- 
pose of our national interests. There is a 
tendency in our country, however, to get 
into a rather fixed or immobile position 
on policies even after they have ceased to 
serve the national interest. What we 
are really talking about, in other words, 
is what strategy, policy, or tactics we 
should pursue in any country or in any 
area of the world to promote our na- 
tional interest. In other words, we are 
debating about our tactics in the ever- 
present and continuing struggle with the 
Sino-Soviet axis. 

As we know, the Senate came within a 
hairsbreadth of deciding this question of 
tactics in the negative, that is, of for- 
bidding all U.S. assistance to “any 
country known to be dominated by 
communism or Marxism.” Only in the 
nick of time was the force of this 
amendment blunted by the joint efforts 
of the majority and minority leaders, 
whose wise amendment permitted the 
sale and use of surplus agricultural com- 
modities and the proceeds resulting 
therefrom to Communist or Marxist gov- 
ernments but under certain conditions. 
Perhaps the most important effect of 
this amendment, which had my whole- 
hearted support, was to restore to the 
President virtually all the discretion he 
had exercised in past years with regard 
to the commitment of U.S. aid to Com- 
munist Yugoslavia and Poland. 

To my mind—and I so stated during 
the discussion of the Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment—broad Presidential discre- 
tion in the use of funds is an indispen- 
sable ingredient of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. Only the President has the full 
facts, the full knowledge, on which to 
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decide for or against an aid commit- 
ment. What is more, it is the President 
who is held accountable by the Con- 
stitution for the conduct of the Nation’s 
foreign policy. Either we trust the 
President of the United States, under our 
system, to administer aid funds in 
accordance with the sense of Congress, 
or we put Congress in the role of an 
administrator, an executor of the laws. 
This would violate the concept of the 
separation of powers. 

History is replete with examples of the 
trouble which results when a multi- 
member legislature assumes executive 
functions. With the passage of the 
restricting amendment on June 6, 
the Senate took a somewhat heedless 
step in this direction—the direction of 
a multimember legislature assuming ex- 
ecutive functions. It did so, of course, 
under the widespread feeling, spoken or 
unspoken, that the administration had 
ignored the wishes of Congress as ex- 
pressed in past foreign aid authoriza- 
tions and appropriations. I do not be- 
lieve the administration is guilty as 
charged or as indicated, although I con- 
cede that congressional desires some- 
times seem to carry less weight with the 
executive branch than do expressions of 
congressional will. I believe every Sena- 
tor is aware that on all too many occa- 
sions the expressed desire of Congress 
is not carried out by executive action. 
But if so, it was perhaps fitting that the 
Proxmire and Lausche amendments, as 
they are known, brought these simmer- 
ing, subterranean sentiments to the sur- 
face, where they could be voiced and then 
disposed of. 

Nevertheless, I was disturbed to find 
many Senators taking what, with all 
due respect to them, I regard as an ex- 
cessively narrow view of the cold war 
and the political function of our foreign 
aid. I wish to make it quite clear that 
foreign aid is not merely an economic 
program; it is a political program. For- 
eign aid is a part of the national security 
policy of the United States. Foreign aid 
helps other countries—at least, we hope 
so—but its essential purpose is to help 
the United States. In other words, it is 
intended to promote our national inter- 
ests, which surely is a legitimate func- 
tion. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at the mo- 
ment. 

No Member of the Senate has denied 
or could deny that Tito is a dictator or 
that he is a Communist dictator. But 
no matter how much lip service Tito 
may pay to such vague concepts as “pro- 
letarian internationalism,” he is not the 
man to knuckle under to the direction of 
Moscow in either his foreign or his do- 
mestic policies. Whatever else he may 
be, Tito is a nationalist. He likes be- 
ing a leader in his own right; I seriously 
doubt, on the basis of Tito’s past per- 
formance, that he would accept the 
cringing satellite status of a Janos 
Kadar of Hungary or a Walter Ulbricht 
of East Germany. 

Another point which we are prone to 
forget is that there has been a constant 
fluctuation in Soviet Yugoslav relations. 
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Sometimes the pendulum has swung one 
way, sometimes another. After the 
death of Stalin, Khrushchev went to 
“Canossa”’—that is, publicly admitted in 
Belgrade that Stalin had been wrong 
toward the Yugoslavs—and relations be- 
tween the two countries markedly im- 
proved for a time. Even then, in 1956, 
strong voices were raised in the Senate 
against continuing aid to Yugoslavia. I 
might add, however, that Congress then 
followed the express desire of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles and supported the discretionary 
authority which was included in the for- 
eign aid bill as recently considered in 
its original form by the Senate. 

Thereafter, Soviet-Yugoslav relations 
cooled once again. The U.S.S.R. re- 
neged on some of its aid commitments, 
and Tito’s ambivalent position during 
the Hungarian revolt was highly dis- 
pleasing to Khrushchev. Now the pen- 
dulum is swinging back again toward 
what appears to be improved relations— 
influenced, in all likelihood, by economic 
rather than political considerations. 
But, as I said at the time of the debate 
on the amendment, the request for im- 
provement in relations comes from 
Moscow, not from Belgrade. To me, 
this is additional proof that our policy 
in the past, with all its limitations and 
all the risks involved—and there is great 
risk; I do not deny that—has caused 
great uncertainty in the Kremlin, has 
contributed to independence in Belgrade, 
and has necessitated a reexamination of 
the Yugoslav-Soviet relations by Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Gromyko. 

Who is to say that this new rap- 
prochement will be either far reaching 
or permanent? Why should we assume 
that Tito and Khrushchev are insep- 
arably linked together, or, even if they 
are, that international communism is 
necessarily the stronger for it? Some 
experts even think that an improvement 
in Soviet-Yugoslav relations could ac- 
tually speed up the centrifugal tenden- 
cies within the Communist bloc. It 
could make the differences between 
Khrushchev and his “hard line“ Sta- 
linist rivals all the more difficult to 
bridge, and widen the gap between the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 
Friendship with Tito on the part of 
Khrushchev, goes this line of thought, 
could paint Khrushchev with the brush 
of “revisionism,” which is one of the 
worst fates that can befall a Communist 
leader. I do not necessarily subscribe 
to this point of view; I merely cite it as 
one of the points which have been ex- 
pressed by some experts in the area of 
Soviet relations, but it is worth thinking 
about. Whatever we do, we must not 
become insensitive to the factional di- 
visions within communism. 

I wish Senators in their study of the 
Soviet or of the China-Soviet bloc would 
understand that there are fractures or 
cracks in the so-called monolithic struc- 
ture, and that some of the cracks are 
very serious. In fact, there is more ac- 
tual and potential disunity within the 
Communist bloc than meets the eye. 

I should like to cite some information 
brought to me yesterday by an official 
of our Government who has just re- 
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turned from India. I shall digress from 
the subject of Yugoslavia for a moment. 
The information is that at present heli- 
copters made by the Soviet Union—So- 
viet helicopters—are transporting Indian 
mortars and heavy and light artillery for 
the Indian Army to the Communist 
Chinese border, in order to strengthen 
the Indian Army forces against Chinese 
Communist aggression. This is made 
possible by the aid of Soviet helicopters. 

If one has a simple, orderly mind, in 
which everything is departmentalized, 
then he will ask, “How can this be? Is 
it not true that the Chinese are Com- 
munists? Are not the Russians Com- 
munists? How could the Russians do 
anything to aggravate relations with 
their Chinese Communist allies?” The 
fact is that the Soviet Union acts ac- 
cording to what it believes are its na- 
tional interests. 

I believe it would be well for us to 
assume that there are fractures in the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. It seems to me that 
as one of our foreign policy objectives 
we should encourage the loosening of the 
bonds that hold the structure together. 

Let me repeat the remarkable passage 
from the cable sent to Washington by 
our Ambassador in Belgrade, the Honor- 
able George Kennan—one of our fore- 
most experts on the Soviet Government 
and Soviet foreign policy. According to 
the text released yesterday to the press, 
Ambassador Kennan said that the Con- 
gress has conveyed to the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment, “as it moves into a crucial 
phase of development of its relations with 
the East, that there are no possibilities 
in United States-Yugoslav relations 
which could offer a favorable alternative 
to the Hobson’s choice of reassociation 
with the Soviet bloc or acceptance of 
complete economic and political isola- 
tion in Europe. To have this so authori- 
tatively documented by none other than 
the U.S. Congress itself is, of course, the 
greatest windfall that could have be- 
fallen Soviet diplomacy in this area.” 

Mr. President, I am sorry Ambassador 
Kennan did not earlier remind us of his 
views in regard to this matter. I sup- 
pose he did so through the official chan- 
nels of the State Department. But since 
most thoughtful Americans regard him 
as an intelligent, able, and competent 
man in the field of foreign policy and 
United States-Soviet relationships, so I 
believe we should give considerable 
weight to his views, particularly since 
he is duly accredited at Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, and, furthermore, because he is 
known to be one of the experts who in 
a very firm manner has conducted our 
relations with the Yugoslav Government. 
He keeps in mind our national interest at 
all times. As Mr. Kennan pointed out, 
Congress took definitive action to cut off 
economic aid at the very time when, 
through diplomacy, and because of the 
economic situation, our economic aid 
was being phased out—not by flat or 
edict, but by determination of what 
would be in our national interest. 

Mr. President, yesterday I said—and 
I repeat it now—that Ambassador Ken- 
nan and Ambassador Cabot, who is our 
representative at Warsaw, Poland, 
should be brought home at once, for 
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consultations, not only with the State 
Department, but also with the appro- 
priate congressional committees and 
with the Members of Congress of both 
parties. I believe we need to talk to 
these men, and I believe they need to 
talk to us. When they do return, I hope 
that the opinions so succinctly stated 
by Ambassador Kennan will be ampli- 
fied and documented. After all, he 
made some rather sharp remarks; and 
I believe that all Senators should have 
an opportunity to question him and to 
request further evidence supporting the 
conclusions he has reached. I concur, 
basically, in his conclusions; but I am 
sure that some Senators take exception 
to them. So I believe it is all the more 
important that individual Members of 
Congress should be given the opportu- 
nity of ascertaining the facts as best 
we can under these difficult circum- 
stances. Only in this way can we dispel 
some of the myths and fiction that have 
beclouded our understanding of political 
realities on the fringes of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Yesterday the President of the United 
States spoke very bluntly and openly 
about this matter. I can well imagine 
that the President feels there has been 
some expression of lack of faith and 
trust, in view of the limitations we have 
placed upon him. 

I repeat that if the action which was 
taken was ever to have been taken, cer- 
tainly we took it at the wrong time, be- 
cause at this time there is a greater 
degree of independence of political action 
on the part of the two nations which 
were specifically mentioned—Yugoslavia 
and Poland—than there has been at al- 
most any other time in their respective 
postwar histories—at least, since they 
have been under Communist domination. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AKEN], and other prominent Mem- 
bers of this body who have long studied 
these problems of foreign policy have al- 
ready shown how Yugoslavia has main- 
tained its independence up to the pres- 
ent day. Whether due to American aid 
or not Yugoslav nationalism accords 
with the objectives of U.S. policy for 
moze than a decade. In other words, our 
national interests have been served. 

I do not believe the Senate has a right 
to act unless it feels that the national 
interest is being served thereby. Every- 
thing in our foreign-aid program—par- 
ticularly in these highly controversial 
areas involving governments which are 
not representative governments in our 
understanding of the term—has been for 
the express purpose of strengthening 
our national security. Of course, I 
would be the last to say that on occa- 
sion we may not err in our judgment. 
Possibly we do. But thus far the evi- 
dence does not indicate that we erred 
with regard to our policy toward Yugo- 
Slavia and Poland. Let us not forget 
that Tito’s break with Stalin in 1948 
permitted the successful outcome of the 
postwar Communist revolt in Greece. 
Certainly without that, the civil war in 
Greece could have been continued for 
years. As I said in the Senate at the 
time of the debate on this amendment, 
the authorities in the Greek Govern- 
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ment have made it quite clear that peace 
on the Yugoslav-Greek border is essen- 
tial if there is to be stability and peace 
within Greece itself. After all, Greece 
is a part of NATO, and Greece is an im- 
portant part of the southern flank of 
NATO. Greece and Turkey are valuable 
allies of ours; and their stability and 
safety and security depend in no small 
way upon reasonably good relations be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Greece. 

Let us not forget that Tito’s break 
with Stalin in 1948 let to the settlement 
of the Yugoslay-Italian dispute over 
Trieste, at the head of the Adriatic. Let 
me say that the Trieste situation was 
then causing the United States serious 
concern, and was a threat to the peace. 
Tito’s break with Stalin also permitted 
the development of a Yugoslav politico- 
economic system which differs markedy 
from that of the Soviet Union. But for 
Tito’s action in 1948, southeastern Eu- 
rope today might be one of the most 
explosive troublespots of the world. 

Likewise, let us remember—as_ was 
pointed out by a number of Senators, 
during the debate—that 70 percent of 
Yugoslavia’s trade is with non-Commu- 
nist countries, and only 30 percent is 
with the Soviet bloc. Yugoslavia is de- 
pendent on the West for capital, raw 
materials, training, equipment, spare 
parts, and even some military supplies. 

It appears to me that this dependency 
on the West is a vital factor in denying 
the Soviet bloc the kind of disciplined 
unity that it requires if it is going vo 
exercise complete power in Eastern 
Europe. 

Unless he wants to commit political 
and economic suicide, Tito will not will- 
ingly exchange his trade ties with the 
West for the bondage of Moscow. In 
fact, he has made this crystal clear 
within the last week. 

It is interesting to note, as the press 
reports indicate, that recently other 
countries, even Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia, resisted the attempts of the Soviet 
Union to impose complete control over 
their foreign trade. 

Yugoslavia, unlike any other Commu- 
nist-ruled country, has forged economic 
and institutional links with the West. 
She participates in OECD, GATT, the 
International Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank, and a number of United Nations 
subsidiary organizations. In contrast to 
the almost uniform Soviet boycott of 
these organizations, Yugoslavia is enjoy- 
ing a profitable association with them. 

Any government that was completely 
under the domination of Soviet power 
would not take part, as Yugoslavia has, 
in these international economic organ- 
izations, in opposition to the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union has never par- 
ticipated in the World Bank, yet the 
Government of Yugoslavia is a very ac- 
tive participant. Unless Mr. Tito is 
driven to it, he will hardly forego the 
advantages of membership in these in- 
ternational organizations for the dubious 
benefits of subvervience to the U.S.S.R. 

Finally, what about Tito’s much- 
criticized espousal of nonalinement in 
the cold war? Well, Yugoslav nonaline- 
ment appears to sit even worse with the 
rest of the Communist world than it does 
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with us. The fact is that virtually every 
Communist reference to Yugoslavia in- 
cludes a contemptuous dig at Tito’s claim 
to be above the blocs. Whereas some of 
us seem to feel that Tito’s nonalinement 
is a blind for promoting the interests of 
international communism, the Commu- 
nists seem to feel that Tito has sold out 
lock, stock, and barrel to NATO and the 
imperialists. 

I have in my hand a statement from 
high government officials in Red China, 
which I am going to have inserted in the 
Recorp a little later. The headline of 
the New York Times for September 18, 
1961, reads, “Red China Scores Policies 
of Tito. Peiping Rejects Assertion 
Yugoslav Is Above Blocs.” 

The article goes on to cite some rather 
derogatory statements from Communist 
China about Mr. Tito. Here is what they 
say, for example: 

These arrogant designs of the Tito group 
are exactly what U.S. imperialism wants. 


It continues: 

To the U.S. imperialists, the Tito group, 
as their instrument, serves yet another 
specific purpose. In the face of the vigorous 
development of the national liberation move- 
ment in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
US. imperialism is seeking to sabotage this 
movement with the help of the Tito group. 
Sabotage activities by this group would be 
facilitated if it could, as much as possible, 
maintain its position of being “above the 
blocs.” 


Listen to this one. This is what the 
Chinese Reds had to say about Yugo- 
slavia. I do not think even a U.S. Sena- 
tor went this far: 

On the other hand, the Tito clique is a 
renegade from the camp of socialism. Be- 
hind the “above the blocs” signboard, it is 
dead set against the Socialist camp, has 
spared no efforts in trying to break the unity 
of the people of the world, and has carried 
out active maneuvers as a lackey of U.S. 
imperialism, thus playing a reactionary role 
in the struggle of the people for peace, 
democracy, national independence, and 
socialism. 


A little later I am going to quote some 
more from this article. The statements 
I have just read indicate that Mr. Tito 
does not stand in such good favor in 
oe parts of the so-called Communist 

oc. 

I said the facts do not back up either 
of these extreme views, namely, that 
Tito’s nonalinement is a blird for pro- 
moting the interests of international 
communism. As the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Amen] so ably pointed out, 
Yugoslavia has frequently and publicly 
diverged from the position of the Soviet 
Union in the United Nations. No other 
Communist country, not even Castro’s 
Cuba, has been so unresponsive to the 
leadership of Moscow at the U.N. Rath- 
er, Yugoslavia tends tc vote with the 
leading neutrals, that is, with India and 
the United Arab Republic. 

I may add that these votes are not, in 
the main, or in the majority, pro-Soviet. 
They may not be altogether to our lik- 
ing—in fact, many times we do not like 
them—but it is far better to have such 
votes than to have complete solidarity 
with the positions of the Soviet Union. 

It seems to me that our first interest 
in relation to the Soviet bloc is to see 
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that the bloc is not a monolithic struc- 
ture, but, rather, that it exhibits its 
rracks and its fissures, each of which 
subtracts from its total strength. 

I remember only a year and a half ago 
that the No. 1 issue in this body was the 
“troika” scheme the Soviet Union was 
trying to foist upon the United Nations. 
The Soviet Union was determined to 
wreck the United Nations. We remem- 
ber when Mr. Khrushchev said that the 
Secretary General should no longer have 
the power he exercised, that this power 
would have to be diluted by a “troika,” 
three relatively independent Secretaries 
General, supposedly pulling together, but 
any one of whom could exercise the right 
of veto over the others’ action. 

Yugoslavia threw its influence against 
the “troika.” It said “No” and voted 
against the Soviet Union and for the 
United States. It threw its influence 
against the “troika,” as did the majority 
of the neutralist and nonalined nations. 
That was a basic decision. 

It would appear, Mr. President, that 
Yugoslavia shares our view of what the 
United Nations should be—at least on 
these issues. 

I mention these -natters not because I 
am happy with everything Yugoslavia 
does, not because the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment bears any great friendship for the 
United States, but because I believe the 
policy we have been pursuing has been 
in our national interest. I believe the 
action we took in the Senate, even with 
the modifications that were subsequently 
put into the foreign aid bill, were not 
in our national interest. 

Mr. President, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to insert in the Recorp a num- 
ber of quotations from Communist 
sources concerning Yugoslavia’s policies, 
her individual road t- socialism, her ac- 
ceptance of aid from the United States, 
and her role in the Communist move- 
ment. This information is available 
through our State Department, our li- 
braries, and through our offices at the 
U.N. General Assembly. 

If we were to study some of these re- 
marks by Khrushchev, by the Albanians, 
and the Communist Chinese, we would 
detect a picture quite different from the 
one painted by many Senators on the 
floor last week in the debate in which 
so many of us participated. Far from 
concluding that Yugoslavia is a willing 
and conscious instrument of Communist 
policy, we might even conclude from 
these documents and comments that 
Yugoslavia is a pillar of NATO. Such 
a conclusion, of course, would be mis- 
taken. The truth, as usual, lies some- 
where in the middle. Yugoslavia is 
ruled by the Yugoslav Communist 
League but it is, and probably will con- 
tinue to be—at least, this is our hope and 
our policy—a Communist dictatorship 
independent of Moscow. We should not 
expect the Tito regime to be our ally— 
we can rest assured that it is not—but I 
predict that it will pursue a policy that 
ultimately serves Tito’s own best inter- 
ests. These best interests appear to be 
for Mr. Tito to stand on his own two feet 
and to stay out of the clutches of Soviet 
power. 
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If this policy should compel him to 
seek aid from the United States, why 
should we write off this chance to fur- 
ther disrupt the Communist monolithic 
unity? Why should we remove one of 
the major forces that permits and en- 
courages some degree of independence 
on the part of Yugoslavia in her rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia? Why should 
we neglect the opportunity to show the 
Yugoslav people, through our food ship- 
ments, that we are on their side, that 
we support their yearning for national 
independence? 

Think how tragic it would be should we 
close the gate, so to speak, on our contact 
with these people through some of our 
great church organizations, which can 
carry the message of freedom as we know 
it better than anybody else. I remind 
the Senate again that much of our food 
program in Yugoslavia was being con- 
ducted by some of the great religious 
groups in the United States, one of them 
being the Lutheran World Service pro- 
gram, which has done such a remarkable 
job. CARE has also done much in this 
area. 

On May 17, only a few weeks ago, Mr. 
President, the Albanian press said this 
about Tito: 

The aim pursued by Tito and his imperial- 
ist masters is ambitious and very dangerous. 
In fact it is a case of bringing the Trojan 
horse into the stronghold, into the camp of 
socialism, in view of the fact that there are 
now people who are prepared to destroy its 
wall and to introduce it inside with due 
ceremony, even reserving a place of honor 
for it. 


Mr. President, the Albanian press said 
that Mr. Tito was a Trojan horse in the 
stronghold of socialism, brought into the 
camp of socialism. On June 6 in the 
Senate one of our colleagues spoke ap- 
provingly of a book which describes Tito 
as a “Trojan horse” within our midst, as 
a Trojan horse with a “potentiality for 
ruining the very foundation of free na- 
tions of the world.” 

Mr. President, Tito is a better man 
than I thought if he can simultaneously 
be a Trojan horse in their camp and in 
our camp and simultaneously undermine 
the Communist camp and the free world. 
If he is a Trojan horse in both places, 
then our foreign policy has been misdi- 
rected for years. 

We should have forgotten about 
Khrushchev and instead should have 
trained all our guns on the Yugoslav dic- 
tator. If so, people should be held ac- 
countable for that. 

In all our deliberations, only two Com- 
munist countries have been considered 
as possible recipients of U.S. assistance. 
One of these is Yugoslavia that I have 
discussed. The other is Poland. 

Now, Poland is indeed a special case. 
There is little question that Poland is 
tightly trapped within the Soviet bloc. 
Geography alone could account for this, 
since Poland is uncomfortably squeezed 
in between Communist East Germany 
and the Soviet Union itself. Neverthe- 
less, Poland has demonstrated a good 
deal of independence, and has not re- 
linquished the limited independence won 
for herself in 1956. Those of us who 
have had contacts with Polish nationals 
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know that this is true. She has con- 
tinued to be an oasis of relative liberal- 
ism and relative personal freedom within 
the Soviet bloc. 

It would be a blow to the hopes of the 
Polish people, who are a devoutly reli- 
gious people, and a freedom loving peo- 
ple, should their country or they them- 
selves, as citizens, as human beings, as 
good people, be deprived of their limited 
trade, cultural, and other ties with the 
West. 

I hope we have not forgotten the dem- 
onstration which took place when Vice 
President Nixon visited Warsaw, with- 
out any advance notice. There was an 
outpouring of people to greet him. 
There were flowers in the streets. 
There was great enthusiasm on the part 
of the people of Poland. There were 
tears in the eyes of Polish mothers. It 
was a mighty demonstration of affection 
for the United States and a demonstra- 
tion of their love for political freedom. 

Mr. President, I fear that the depriv- 
ing of trade, cultural, and other ties with 
the West, insofar as Poland is concerned, 
might well be the result should this 
country, owing to a little-noticed pro- 
vision of the President’s Trade Expan- 
sion Act, as amended, withdraw its most- 
favored-nation treatment of imports 
from Poland. I know how important 
this trade concession is to Polish officials. 
It enabled Polish exports to the United 
States in 1961 to rise by 10 percent; that 
is, $41 million worth. This year the rate 
is close to $50 million. This is the total. 
This year we are selling to Poland for 
cash upward of $15 million worth of 
industrial goods. 

Mr. President, if we are able to con- 
clude certain negotiations with Poland 
which are now under way, we shall be 
able to sell more of our goods on good 
terms. 

I wish to have my colleagues take 
note of the fact that while we in this 
body take a great deal of pride in the 
limited trade conducted with the so- 
called Iron Curtain countries, our de- 
sirous, ambitious, prosperous allies are 
doing business with them left and right. 
Our good neighbor to the north, Canada, 
and our good friends West Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Belgium—all of those 
countries are trading with Iron Curtain 
countries. 

In this country there is unemploy- 
ment. There is grave concern about our 
economy. Many people are suggesting 
remedies for the problems which beset 
us, yet in a way we pat ourselves on the 
backs and say, “We conduct only a mini- 
mum of business with these countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain.” 

Our friends and allies lecture us fre- 
quently because they say we are not 
sufficiently anti-Communist, even though 
we station our troops in West Germany 
and in Berlin, even though we put our 
troops in southeast Asia, in short, even 
though we assume the major responsibil- 
ity for free world defense. 

The others do the business and the 
trade. I am not prepared to say that 
we should be stepping up the trade. I 
am prepared to say that we ought to 
have a meeting with our allies and find 
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out what is going on. The show cannot 
run in two ways and still serve the na- 
tional interest. 

That is another matter which we shall 
discuss at a later time. 

I merely wish to point out that I do 
not believe it is in our national interest 
to break off all our ties and relationships, 
particularly when they have been pro- 
ductive of some good. 

Poland’s favorable balance of trade 
with the United States is an important 
factor enabling her to cover her trade 
deficits with other free countries. 

Poland’s dollar earnings give her a 
cushion of foreign exchange from which 
she can fulfill her commitment to com- 
pensate U.S. citizens whose property was 
nationalized after World War II. 

Mr. President, recently we entered 
into negotiations with Poland for the 
settlement of $40 million worth of de- 
faulted prewar Polish Government 
bonds. When I visited Warsaw this past 
October, I mentioned the importance of 
negotiations and urged that they be un- 
dertaken. I was pleased to note, not be- 
cause of anything that the Senator from 
Minnesota said, that our Government 
and the Polish Government took steps 
looking to a settlement of the $40 million 
of defaulted prewar Polish Government 
bonds. All the more discouraging, 
therefore, that neither the attitude we 
have displayed recently nor the con- 
crete actions we have taken are going 
to speed the recovery of our citizens’ 
property and investments. 

It is ironic, Mr. President, that our 
self-defeating actions have come at a 
time when Eastern European countries 
may be growing even more restive under 
the economic dictation of Moscow. Dur- 
ing the meeting of the Communist eco- 
nomic organization in Moscow this past 
10 days, the Poles, Hungarians, and 
some Czech economic officials reported- 
ly blocked a Russian plan to insulate 
the Communist bloc against the Euro- 
pean Common Market. The Poles and 
other argued that expanded trade with 
the West was vital to their national in- 
terests and economies. Whether or not 
this incident occurred as reported—I am 
only citing what responsible newspapers 
in these countries have written—the at- 
titude attributed to the Poles was logi- 
cal in view of their past performance. 
The worst thing we could do, therefore, 
would be shut the door on Poland and 
pull the rug out from under those 
Polish officials who had the courage and 
independence to look westward and not 
to the east. I know of no better way to 
improve relationships between peoples 
and countries than through trade. Eco- 
nomics is a powerful force. I know of 
no better way to encourage some inde- 
pendence of action on the part of na- 
tions that belong to what is known as 
the Warsaw Pact or the Sino-Soviet bloc 
than to permit mutually beneficial trade 
with them. 

My statement is not unique, nor is it 
any great discovery. Practically every 
responsible economist and diplomat has 
made that statement repeatedly, and it 
is a fact of history. 

Mr. President, in my judgment I have 
said enough to show that our well-meant 
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passion for the good of our country 
sometimes gets in the way of our com- 
monsense. The fighting of the cold war 
requires cool heads and sharp, detached 
judgment. We cannot win the cold war 
with the heat of passion or with emo- 
tion. That is why we were wise to leave 
the President much discretion in the al- 
location of surplus foodstuffs, the sale 
of our food and fiber, and the use of the 
proceeds therefrom. I believe the reme- 
dial action that the Senate took a week 
ago Thursday will be helpful. 

Food is rapidly becoming one of the 
most potent assets in the cold war. I 
think it is about time for us to recog- 
nize that food is another dimension of 
our power. We have the power of our 
military, the power of our technology, 
and the power of our science. We have 
the power of our capital. In one way 
or another all of that power is some- 
what equated or matched by the power 
of the Soviet bloc. But there is one area 
in which we have an unmistakable ad- 
vantage, an advantage that may be 
crucial in the long run. That advantage 
lies in our abundance of food and fiber. 
So I identify food as a source of power, a 
power for our national interest, a power 
for peace. 

The Mansfield-Dirksen amendment 
has given the President wide latitude in 
the distribution of our agricultural com- 
modities. The long-range interests of 
the United States certainly will not suffer 
because of the action of the Senate. On 
the contrary, our long-range interests 
will benefit if some of the food can be 
used wisely, prudently, and on a timely 
basis to feed the people behind the Iron 
Curtain as a part of our national security 
program. 

Earlier in my remarks I said that I 
would ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a number of items 
all of which relate to the question I at- 
tempted to discuss today, namely, U.S. 
aid to Yugoslavia and Poland. I should 
like to cite some of those items. I was 
pleased to note the editorial in the Sat- 
urday, June 9, issue of the Detroit News. 
It is the lead editorial in a prominent 
newspaper that is known, at least in the 
Middle West, as a conservative journal. 
I know of no Communist leanings on the 
part of that newspaper or any of its staff. 
It is a reputable newspaper. The lead 
editorial is entitled “Help for Poland, 
Yugoslavia—Denial a Moscow Gain.” 

The editorial states: 

The Senate has partly reversed itself on the 
irresponsible disservice it did to the cause of 


those who fight communism and to those 


who, in satellite captivity, have communism 
thrust upon them. 

Having voted 57-24 to bar foreign aid to 
all nations dominated by communism or 
Marxism, within 24 hours it backtracked, 
56-34, to exempt gifts or sales of surplus 
food. Before this so-called greatest de- 
liberative body in the world preens itself on 
doing the right thing (for the wrong and 
surplus reason), it should give thought to 
how it has given Khrushchey the tactical 
opportunity to beat Ed Murrow and our 
propaganda services over the head. 


The editorial continues for some 


length and discusses the aid program 
that we have had over the years in that 
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area of the world. The final paragraph 
is worthy of some note. It states: 


This newspaper does not claim that our 
policy to Poland and Yugoslavia is bound 
to be a winner. But its reversal would lose 
both nations to Moscow's diktat. Then the 
people of both nations will have been given 
nothing to look forward to and nothing to 
oppose Khrushchev with. So, also their 
leaders. If we won't liberate them, we 
should not deny them the chance of recal- 
citrance. If Khrushchev has an Achilles’ 
heel, let's keep it vulnerable. 


Still another article is entitled “Why 
Aid to Tito?” by Russell Barnes, who 
is the foreign news analyst of the De- 
troit News. I think it is a very thought- 
ful article, It does not draw any par- 
ticularly new conclusions, but it outlines 
in concise, and, I think, clear terms what 
has been the effect of our aid and what 
has been its objective. 


The final paragraph of the article 
reads: 

What the controversy appears to boil 
down to is whether, since we aren’t going 
to get an all-American Yugoslavia, we would 
prefer to have a Moscow Yugoslavia, or a 
Tito Yugoslavia. So far both the Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy administrations have 
— we are better off with a Tito Yugo- 
slavia. 


The article makes note of the fact 
that Nikita Khrushchev is back at the 
old stand trying to woo Yugoslavia back 
into the Soviet orbit. Mr. Barnes says: 


A fresh effort by the Kremlin to engineer 
a rapprochement between Moscow and Bel- 
grade was attempted by Khrushchev 6 years 
ago, but failed because of Yugoslav anger at 
the Russian invasion of Hungary to put 
down the freedom revolution. 

Nikita is now back at it again. He has 
invited Tito to spend his summer vacation 
this year on the Black Sea coast. Belgrade 
has intimated Tito may accept. But diplo- 
mats speculate that if the Yugoslav leader 
does go, it won’t mean he will take his Bal- 
kan country back into the Communist bloc. 

The tough, capable, independent-minded 
Tito, they say, could hardly be expected to 
sacrifice his country’s freedom, particularly 
since Yugoslavia has been doing so well for 
a decade on its own. Ideologically, Tito op- 
poses blocs and aspires to lead the non- 
alined nations. Economically, half of Yugo- 
slavia’s trade is with the West. The Balkan 
country would have difficulty getting along 
without U.S. aid and surplus food, 


I ask unanimous consent that both 
articles may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Detroit News, June 9, 1962] 
HELP ror POLAND, YUGOSLAVIA—DENIAL A 
Moscow GAIN 

The Senate has partly reversed itself on 
the irresponsible disservice it did to the 
cause of those who fight communism and to 
those who, in satellite captivity, have com- 
munism thrust upon them. 

Having voted 57-24 to bar foreign aid to 
all nations dominated by communism or 
Marxism, within 24 hours it backtracked, 
66-34, to exempt gifts or sales of surplus 
food. Before this so-called greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world preens itself on doing 
the right thing (for the wrong and surplus 
reason), it should give thought to how it 
has given Khrushchey the tactical opportu- 
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nity to beat Ed Murrow and our propaganda 
services over the head. 

Sixteen of the 34 Senators up for reelec- 
tion next fall got into the original negative 
act, demonstrating to the folks back home 
how valiantly they are fighting international 
communism in W. ‘That was cour- 
age by remote control. What it did not take 
into account was the plight of victims of 
Leninism left in the lurch in Poland and 
Yugoslavia, for example. 

Since 1949, the year after Tito broke with 
Stalin, we have provided Yugoslavia with 
$2% billion of assistance, three-fifths eco- 
nomic, the remainder military (obsolescent 
warplanes). We didn’t do it to win Yugo- 
slavia from communism. We did it so that 
the Yugoslavs would know that, if not 
liberated, they were not forgotten. A bet- 
ter tomorrow was not foreclosed for them 
as long as we could help them. 

We did it also to give Tito greater freedom 
of action in his heterodox and not uncou- 
rageous defiance of Moscow overlordship. 
We did not expect him to trot right over into 
our fold. We did it to prevent his being 
thrust into Stalin’s as a result of our default. 

We knew he didn’t practice democracy as 
we did—we help a lot of nations who don’t, 
and self-righteous Senators don’t let out a 
squeak about that. But we gambled on the 
chance that Yugoslavia would remain a sort 
of no-man’s land in the Iron Curtain, a gray 
area, neither black nor white. 

That our policy has not been unsuccessful 
is demonstrated by the fact that Khrushchev 
is still trying to woo Tito back to utopia and 
by Tito’s leadership, in alliance with Nehru 
and Nasser. of a neutralist bloc which. while 
not actively promoting our cause in the cold 
war. is not indissolubly fitted into Moscow's 
military and economic planning. 

The Senators might have spared a thought 
for the strange company Tito keeps—Nasser, 
who outlaws all Egyptian Communists, and 
Nehru, who has unseated a Red provincial 
government and has clapped into jail al- 
most as many Communists as Stalin did. 

As with Yugoslavia, so with Poland, where 
Gomulka, though he teeters on his tightrope, 
is no yes-man of Moscow’s. To both nations 
we send our surplus grain which probably 
otherwise would stay in a storage bin here 
until another Billie Sol played his hand. 

What would have happened if we cut off 
all aid? Poles and Yugoslavs would go hun- 
gry. Khrushchev couldn’t feed them. He 
can’t feed even his own Russians adequately. 
If desperation sparks revolt behind the cur- 
tain, do we sit on our hands? We did noth- 
ing in the last decade when Hungarians, East 
Germans, and Poles arose. We won't do any- 
thing next time except suitably to express 
shock and horror. It would be too late if 
that happened to recall that, although com- 
munism be the main cause of an uprising, 
our Senators would have been partly to blame 
for the empty stomachs that drove desperate 
men to action. 

This newspaper does not claim that our 
policy to Poland and Yugoslavia is bound 
to be a winner. But its reversal would lose 
both nations to Moscow's diktat. Then the 
people of both nations will have been given 
nothing to look forward to and nothing to 
oppose Khrushchev with. So, also their 
leaders. If we won't liberate them, we should 
not deny them the chance of recalcitrance. 
If Khrushchev has an Achilles heel, let's 
keep it vulnerable. 


[From the Detroit News, June 9, 1962] 
FOREIGN AFFARS: WHY AID To Trro? 


(By Russell Barnes) 


The Senate ventured into foreign policy- 
making this week and made a mess of it. 
After voting to bar U.S. foreign aid to 
Communist-dominated countries, the Sena- 
tors woke up to the fact that they would 
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be hurting American farmers. So they re- 
considered to exempt farm shipments to Po- 
land and Yugoslavia. 

The results were, first, to slap the Polish 
and Yugoslav peoples by denying U.S. aid and 
then, second, to rub it in by offering to 
make them a dumping ground for US. farm 
surpluses. 

While the Kennedy administration may 
be able to get Poland and Yugoslavia back 
into the $4,662 million foreign aid bill, that 
couldn’t completely cancel the propaganda 
hay the Communists will be able to make 
out of the Senate fumbling. 

Poland was included under the Senate 
vote barring all aid to Marxist-Leninist coun- 
tries, but Yugoslavia was actually the pri- 
mary target. 

Why is the Senate picking on Yugoslavia, 
a powerful Balkan country east of Italy 
across the Adriatic Sea? 

The battle over the Yugoslav assistance 
appropriation has been occurring annually 
since 1948. At that time Tito broke with 
the Kremlin and appealed for help to the 
Western countries, although continuing to 
maintain a Marxist-Leninist type of govern- 
ment in Yugoslavia. 

And over the more than a decade since 
the United States has supplied Tito with 
more than $2 billion worth of economic and 
military assistance. 

Why, when Yugoslavia is undeniably Com- 
munist and powerful American factions ob- 
ject, has the United States continued to 
help the controversial Balkan country? 


STRATEGIC ADVANTAGE 


The answers lie in the broad field of U.S. 
strategy to prevent the Communist over 
the long pull from achieving their goal of 
world domination. The considerations in- 
clude: 

The greatest menace that could possibly 
confront the United States and the free world 
would result from a monolithic international 
Communist movement directed from a cen- 
tral headquarters, probably Moscow. 

Tito’s break with Moscow, taking power- 
ful Yugoslavia out of the Communist bloc, 
constituted a split within the former mono- 
lithic Communist structure, and was there- 
fore something we should properly encourage 
for our own national defense. 

Tito’s defiance of the Kremlin—his insist- 
ence he was just as capable as Russian 
theoreticlans of determining what was good 
Marxism-Leninism—was later copied by the 
Poles, Hungarians, and Albanians in their 
declaration of independence from the 
Soviets, even though they weren’t as suc- 
cessful. 

While Yugoslavia claims it is Communist, 
orthodox Reds, notably Communits Chinese, 
disagree, They charge Tito is a “deviation- 
ist” (heretic) because he has struck out on 
his own line. Yugoslavia is more decentral- 
ized than other Communist countries. The 
land is in the hands of independent farmers. 
Nationalized businesses are forced to com- 
pete and earn profits. 

Tito is undeniably a Communist, but he 
plays with the world neutralists, such as 
India and the United Arab Republic, rather 
than with the Communist bloc. 

It couldn’t be proved, of course, short of 
the event, but Western leaders have figured 
that in event of a Russian attack on Western 
Europe, Yugoslavia would fight with the 
West. The theory has been that the tough 
Yugoslav leader would decide that his own 
safety and the independence of his country 
would best be served by a Russian defeat. 

While the United States and Western sup- 
port of Tito since 1948 has admittedly been 
risky, so far the gamble has paid off. The 
Soviets have made several unsuccessful ef- 
forts to lure Yugoslavia back into the Krem- 
lin fold. In 1955, Premier Bulganin and 
Party Secretary Khrushchev went to Bel- 
grade and apologized to Tito for Stalin's be- 
havior. The quarrel was eased but not ended. 
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WOOED BY MOSCOW 


A fresh effort by the Kremlin to engineer 
a rapprochement between Moscow and Bel- 
grade was attempted by Khrushchev 6 years 
ago, but failed because of Yugoslav anger 
at the Russian invasion of Hungary to put 
down the freedom revolution. 

Nikita is now back at it again. He has in- 
vited Tito to spend his summer vacation 
this year on the Black Sea coast. Belgrade 
has intimated Tito may accept. But diplo- 
mats speculate that if the Yugoslav leader 
does go, it won’t mean he will take his 
Balkan country back into the Communist 
bloc. 

The tough, capable, independent-minded 
Tito, they say, could hardly be expected to 
sacrifice his country’s freedom, particularly 
since Yugoslavia has been doing so well for 
a decade on its own. Ideologically, Tito op- 
poses blocs and aspires to lead the nonalined 
nations. Economically, half of Yugoslavia’s 
trade is with the West. The Balkan country 
would have difficulty getting along without 
U.S. aid and surplus food. 

What the controversy appears to boil down 
to is whether, since we aren’t going to get an 
all-American Yugoslavia, we would prefer 
to have a Moscow Yugoslavia or a Tito Yugo- 
slavia. So far both the Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy administrations have decided we are 
better off with a Tito Yugoslavia. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Record at this point 
an article written by C. L. Sulzberger en- 
titled “Imprudent Senate Diplomacy.” 
The article is a careful analysis of our 
diplomacy with the Yugoslavs in recent 
years. It contributes to a better under- 
standing of the complexity of the situa- 
tion and of our diplomatic efforts. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 9, 1962] 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: IMPRUDENT SENATE 
DIPLOMACY 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris, June 8.—The Senate errs even in 
fixing automatic limits on U.S. aid to coun- 
tries having a Communist or Marxist form of 
government. This raises unnecessary issues 
of political semantics and restricts the free- 
dom of maneuver needed in foreign policy by 
the Executive. 

The essentials governing our overseas as- 
sistance program are U.S. national interest 
and plain charity. The two can usually be 
harnessed together, although crises may 
arise—as for example a crushing Chinese 
famine—in which contradictions are posed. 

But the White House and the State De- 
partment must be left free to decide on nec- 
essary actions. They should not be curtailed 
in advance by ideological platitudes. We 
have had alliances or special relationships 
with a wide variety of political systems— 
Communist Russia, authoritarian Spain and 
Portugual; dictatorships in South Vietnam 
and Thailand; and, for a time and indirectly, 
National Communist Yugoslavia. 

If the Senate tries to interpose dogmatic 
guidelines it will ultimately handicap the 
flexibility required in policy formulation. 
Had such a qualification existed, it would 
have prevented Washington from saving 
Yugoslavia in its struggle against Stalin. 

And what would its effect be today on aid 
programs for Ghana or Guinea, whose com- 
plex administrative methods might puzzle 
many Senators? There is also a tinge of 
Marxism in Indian socialism. Should Al- 
bania ever break with China as well as Rus- 
sia, we would be unable to move usefully 
if legislation ties our hands. 

Washington is keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of foreign aid, both economic and 
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military. Despite dogmatic labels in broad 
policy statements we have managed to bol- 
ster Yugoslavia and bail out Poland, thus 
giving momentum to polycentrist tendencies 
in the Soviet bloc. 

The success of this costly program is not 
always easy to advertise. Thus, although we 
have given Tito more than $2 billion in eco- 
nomic and arms assistance, he is again flirt- 
ing with Moscow. But there is an old South 
Slay proverb: “Only an idiot gets bitten twice 
by a snake from the same hole.” And Tito 
has almost entirely decollectivized his agri- 
culture—contrary to Khrushchev. 

` YUGOSLAVIA MOVES 

Yugoslavia has denounced its Balkan 
alliance with Greece and Turkey, has re- 
sumed interest in the Slavic minority in 
Greek Macedonia, has again imprisoned the 
anti-Soviet (and anti-Titoist) heretic Djilas, 
and has received Khrushchey’s Foreign Min- 
ister. Tito himself will vacation in the 
Soviet Union. Belgrađe’s foreign policy ex- 
pressions are sympathetic to Moscow’s line. 

However, the reasons are perhaps as much 
economic as political. Most of Yugoslavia’s 
trade is with members of the European Com- 
mon Market. Now it is being pressed out 
of that market while refraining, on its own, 
from adhering to Russia’s economic bloc, 
the Comecon. 

While paying political lipservice to Mos- 
cow, the Yugoslavs don’t want to join Come- 
con. Apart from obvious implications in 
loss of independence, they are aware of un- 
favorable price discrimination against coun- 
tries trading with Russia as satellites as com- 
pared with advantages when they trade as 
free equals. Comecon members pay almost 
twice as much for Soviet crude oil as other 
European lands and receive barely 60 per- 
cent as much for the tobacco they sell Rus- 
sia. 
Tito has tried to balance his position by 
playing an active role among neutral na- 
tions. His chief partner is Nasser, who 
once told me Tito had showed him how to 
get help from both sides without belonging 
to either. Since Nasser has big ambitions 
in Africa, Tito has tried to make himself 
almost an honorary African. This enhances 
his political prestige but doesn't do much for 
his treasury. 

If the United States is forced to limit 
future aid along strict ideological patterns, 
it may end up by pushing Yugoslavia, al- 
ready squeezed by the Common Market, eco- 
nomically into the Russian bloc. This would 
be a self-negating policy. An unfriendly 
neutral is surely better than an outright 
opponent. 

The Senate has every right to check on 
Executive diplomacy. But it is imprudent 
to try and confine diplomacy in advance. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record at this point an 
editorial entitled “Folly in Foreign Aid,” 
published in the New York Times of 
June 10, 1962. This is another state- 
ment by the editor, who has studied this 
situation, and from his point of view 
expresses the feeling that it would be an 
unwise act to cut off our aid program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOLLY IN FOREIGN Am 

The Senate authorized last week a $4,662 
million foreign aid program, but with provi- 
sions that do great harm in one of the most 
sensitive areas of American foreign relations. 
The bill puts foreign aid on a rigidly ideo- 
logical basis and bars all aid, except in sur- 
plus farm commodities, to countries dom- 
inated by communism or Marxism. 

The prohibition is directly primarily 
against Communist-ruled Yugoslavia and 
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Poland, which have been recently moving 
more closely to the Soviet line; but it could 
also be applied to countries in which So- 
cialist Marxism predominates, including a 
number of democratic European countries, 
some of them our allies, and especially many 
underdeveloped countries in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America that need our aid most 
acutely. The prohibition tends to put all 
of them beyond our ideological pale and 
is bound to arouse intense and worldwide 
resentment. 

This was a complete reversal of our tradi- 
tional aid policy, which attached no ideo- 
logical strings to the Hoover famine relief 
in Soviet Russia, to UNRRA, to the Marshall 
plan. No doubt there are honest misgivings 
against aiding Communist or proto-Com- 
munist regimes. But the risk of not aiding 
the countries involved is infinitely greater 
than the risk of aiding them. 

Our aid to Communist-ruled countries is 
designed to help their governments, if not 
openly hostile to us as are Cuba and Com- 
munist China, to maintain as much inde- 
pendence as they can achieve. It is also 
designed to show their people that they are 
not forgotten or abandoned, to encourage 
them to keep the torch of freedom burning. 
This policy coincides with the realities in 
even such completely Communist-controlled 
countries as are Yugoslavia and Poland. 
The Russians know that in case of conflict 
their armies would have a hostile popula- 
tion behind their lines in Poland, and that 
an attempt to make the Yugoslav people 
fight for Russia would precipitate the same 
kind of uprising that freed Yugoslavia from 
its ties to Hitler, 

It would be folly to cut off aid to them, 
to shut the door in their faces and force 
them into monolithic unity within the So- 
viet bloc. This would be surely a no-win 
policy of the type the Goldwaters are so 
fond of denouncing. The Senate has al- 
ready done much harm by passing its ban, 
then modifying it not on grounds of prin- 
ciple but rather to enable easier disposal 
of surplus commodities. It will take years 
to recover from the damage already done 
to American foreign policy. 

Congress should now recover its senses 
and try to restore the status quo ante on 
this highly delicate question of foreign aid 
to such Communist countries as Yugoslavia 
and Poland and—even more so—to the 
Marxist but nonalined countries of almost 
all the rest of the world. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
editorial entitled “Most of the Loaf,” 
published in the Washington Post of 
June 9, 1962. It comments upon our 
efforts to restore some of the authority 
to the President in dealing with this 
problem. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Most OF THE LOAF 


The Senate has flawed what has otherwise 
been a record of responsibility in approving 
a $4.6 billion authorization for the foreign 
aid program. On the credit side, the Sen- 
ate resisted the temptation to carve out the 
vitals of legislation that is as important 
as it is politically vulnerable. It would have 
been an exemplary performance if the Sen- 
ate had not, on the debit side, succumbed to 
undeliberative recklessness in order to hand- 
cuff the President and prove that nobody in 
the upper Chamber is soft on Tito. 

The worst harm was inflicted on Wednes- 
day. The bill came to the floor with the 
wholehearted support of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which submitted an ex- 
ceptionally thoughtful report explaining the 
aims of aid. The report, which is excerpted 
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elsewhere on this page, was all but ignored 
as first Senator Proxmime and then Senator 
Lausch stampeded the Senate into afirm- 
ing that no help would go to noxious Marx- 
ists. 

Mr. LauscHr’s amendment would have for- 
bidden all aid to any countries known to be 
dominated by communism or Marxism. 
The language is vague, silly, and unworthy, 
and the vote simply demonstrates that Karl 
Marx will lose any popularity contest in the 
Senate. Fortunately, after strenuous pro- 
test, the Senate relented to the extent of 
giving its implied consent to the sales of 
surplus food to Poland and Yugoslavia. This 
still would forbid the Executive to conclude 
any development loans that might be in the 
national interest, but is nevertheless pref- 
erable to the simplistic foolishness of the 
Lausche amendment. 

Concerning the reasons for aid to Com- 
munist countries, President Kennedy spoke 
sensibly in his news conference, pointing out 
the need for flexibility and the importance 
of holding out a candle of hope to nations in 
the Communist camp. He might have 
quoted his own eloquent statement in the 
Senate during a comparable debate in August 
1957: 

“Poland may still be a satellite govern- 
ment—but the Poles * * * are not a satel- 
lite people. To deny them help because they 
have not been able to shake off total Com- 
munist control would be a brutal and 
dangerous policy, either increasing their 
dependence on Russia, driving them into the 
slaughter of a fruitless, premature revolt, or 
causing them to despair of ever regaining 
their freedom.” 

Surely the same argument can be repeated 
today; in dealing with Communist countries 
aid should be regarded as a carrot intended 
to encourage increased independence—and 
not as a stick to punish an entire people for 
circumstances they cannot control and that 
we are unwilling to alter by force. This has 
been the basic rationale of our help to Yugo- 
slavia, and the program has had a large 
measure of success. Since 1948, three Presi- 
dents and every Secretary of State have 
deemed it in our interest to continue such 
help, as the Foreign Relations Committee 
report noted in a section the Senate chose 
to ignore. 

Of course, there are frustrations and few 
Americans would try to defend such derelic- 
tions as the jailing of Djilas. But foreign 
policy is not a popularity program, and it 
does not advance national objectives when 
the Senate, in a visceral mood, singles out 
those foreign leaders it wishes to thwack on 
the pate. There is need for more effective 
White House leadership in restating again 
the goals of foreign aid. The House and 
Senate, in conference, ought to expunge the 
remaining crippling amendments that serve 
Mr. Khrushchev's purposes better than our 
own, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
must say that the editorial is rather 
sharp, and I do not agree with all it 
says. However, I believe it represents 
the kind of discussion that is needed 
5 this highly emotional and sensitive 

ue. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp at this 
point the article which appeared in the 
New York Times of Monday, May 28, 
entitled “U.S. Aid to Yugoslavia Is Hailed 
in Report by 20th Century Fund.” It 
states, Survey Finds Help Spurred Bel- 
grade’s Independence From Soviet 
Notes Defiance of Tito by Djilas.“ 

I am sure every Member of the Sen- 
ate knows that the 20th Century Fund 
is a reputable foundation and study 
group and that surely it is not con- 
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sidered to be a particularly liberal or 
radical institution; to the contrary, it is 
considered to be a rather conservative 
and very respectable organization. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. Am TO Yucostavia Is HAILED IN REPORT 
BY 20TH CENTURY FuND—SurRvsey FINDS 
HELP SPURRED BELGRADE’s INDEPENDENCE 
From Sovier—Novtes DEFIANCE OF TITO BY 
DJILAS 

(By Murray Illson) 

A 20th Century Fund report issued yester- 
day contended that U.S. aid had helped 
Yugoslavia to become independent of the 
Soviet Union. 

The report also said that the aid had 
served U.S. foreign policy well and was an 
example to the uncommitted countries of 
aid “with no political strings attached.” It 
said that the aid had contributed to a higher 
standard of living in Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia, a Communist country, was 
described as “stanchly independent of Mos- 
cow” and frequently friendly to the West. 


WRITTEN BY EDUCATORS 


The report, entitled “Yugoslavia and the 
New Communism,” was written by George 
W. Hoffman, professor of geography at the 
University of Texas, and Fred Warner Neal, 
professor of international relations and gov- 
ernment at the Claremont Graduate School, 
California. 

The 20th Century Fund describes itself as 
@ nonprofit, nonpartisan foundation that 
sponsors studies in the fields of economics, 
social problems, and international affairs. 
Its headquarters is at 41 East 70th Street. 

The authors observed that “the new Yugo- 
slavia is an enigma to both East and West.” 
They wrote that Yugoslavia “is an Eastern 
European dictatorship but one with certain 
elements of democracy and personal 
freedom.” 

“Yugoslav communism,” they noted, “con- 
tains enough features in common with 
Soviet communism to make it unattractive 
to capitalist and democratic America.” 


YUGOSLAV VIEW NOTED 


Yugoslav Communists, according to the 
authors, hold the view that “neither pure 
capitalism nor pure socialism exists” and 
that the “conflict between the two systems, 
at the level of states, is not fundamental.” 

“Therefore,” the report said, “the Soviet 
conception of the inevitability of capitalist 
hostility is considered invalid, as, indeed, is 
the Marxist idea that capitalism inevitably 
breeds war.” 

The report noted that between 1950 and 
June 30, 1959, the United States granted 
Yugoslavia $1,157,600,000 in economic aid 
and $724 million in military aid. 

The authors’ reference to a higher 
standard of living in Yugoslavia was printed 
before the recent disclosure o? that country’s 
economic troubles and President Tito’s 
statement that “onions have now become 
dearer than gold.” 

The authors also reviewed the ups and 
downs in the post-World War II relations 
between Marshal Tito and the leaders of 
the Soviet Union. They noted m opposi- 
tion to communism by Milovan Djilas, a 
former close associate of President Tito. M. 
Djilas recently received a 5-year prison 
sentence on a charge of having divulged 
state secrets in his new book, “Conversa- 
tions With Stalin.” In addition, he was 
ordered to serve 3 years and € months of 
an unexpired sentence. 


EARLIER TROUBLES CITED 


In their report, Professors Hoffman and 
Neal told of M. Dijilas’ troubles with the Tito 
governmen* over an earlier book “The New 
Class.” Of that volume, the authors wrote: 
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“Its central theme is that ruling Commu- 
nist groups are simply a new class of owners, 
historically no different from previous own- 
ing classes except that since they can subject 
others to their will completely, their monop- 
oly of ownership is complete.” 

At a news conference last week preceding 
the issuance of “Yugoslavia and the New 
Communism,” Professor Neal was asked to 
comment on recent indications of friendlier 
relations between the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia. 

He suggested that because of the doctrinal 
differences between the Soviet Union and 
Communist China “the portents favor Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union moving closer 
together.” He added, however, that he did 
not think the closer relationship would affect 
Yugoslavia’s nonbloc independence.” 

Professor Neal also was asked why the Tito 
government did not permit M. Djilas to 
travel abroad. He replied that he thought 
it was a mistake for that government not 
to permit such travel. But he added: 
“Remember, you are dealing with an East- 
ern European Communist country.” 

At this point, August Heckscher, director 
of the fund, who presided at the news con- 
ference, interjected a remark to the effect 
that the United States, too, had been known 
to refuse some of its citizens permission to 
travel abroad. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point two articles 
published in the Washington Post, writ- 
ten by Mr. Robert H. Estabrook. One 
article was published on May 10, 1962, 
and the other May 15, 1962. 

Each of these articles makes but one 
point; that the express purpose of our 
aid has been in part achieved; namely, 
promoting a degree of independence and 
the fostering of nationalism in these 
countries, particularly in Yugoslavia and 
Poland. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, May 10, 1962] 
YUGOSLAV DESIRES ECONOMIC Facts 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

BELGRADE: When President Josip Broz Tito 
spoke candidly last Sunday about Yugo- 
slavia’s economic difficulties, he in effect ap- 
pealed to the Communist conscience to lead 
the people back to the proper path. If this 
did not work, he warned, there would be 
other means, How far is Tito prepared to 
reimpose regimentation on a country that 
has been unabashedly enjoying a rapidly 
rising standard of living? 

With the help of massive foreign loans 
Yugoslavia reached an economic growth rate 
of nearly 12 percent annually after 1955. 
Much went into industrial expansion, but 
there also were higher wages and more con- 
sumer goods. Per capita income is about 
$380. But last year a projected 13-percent 
increase in exports somehow became a 2-per- 
cent decline, partly because of drought and 
the effects of currency reform in desubsidiz- 
ing uneconomic production. Yugoslavia has 
a foreign debt of over $800 million. She 
fears possible discrimination by the Common 
Market against meat, agricultural commodi- 
ties and raw materials which produce most 
of her foreign exchange. 

Recently Yugoslavs have been on a spend- 
ing spree. Worker councils have divided 
profits instead of reinvesting them. Before 
the ban on automobile imports took effect 
some 2,000 new cars caused jams at the bor- 
der. A sort of amiable anarchy has prevailed, 
anachronistic in capitalist countries and in- 
congrous in a Communist society. The taste 
of sweetness has lured a still largely un- 
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developed and undertrained country to live 
beyond its means. 

So far the crackdown has amounted only 
to self-criticism, a wage freeze and Western 
style austerity, but it could become more. 
Decentralization is the byword in a Federal 
structure that seeks to weld a nation of 184% 
million from 5 major Balkan ethnic groups, 
and the Government is reluctant to give the 
appearance of more centralism. Attempts 
will be made through local Communist Par- 
ties to induce worker council decisions more 
in conformity with national economic 
objectives. 

Marshal Tito remains indubitably popular. 
He is a public hero who led the resistance 
whereby Yugoslavia liberated herself from 
the Nazis. He also is a thoroughgoing Marx- 
ist—purer, he thinks than those in Moscow. 
He is somewhat in the position of Martin 
Luther hoping in his heart to make up with 
the people, but on his own terms. Yugo- 
slavia faces East politically but West eco- 
nomically. Experienced observers think it 
unlikely that any Tito wish to rejoin the 
Communist bloc as an independent will 
divert the country from its middle course 
unless trade opportunities in the West di- 
minish. They also think new terror unlikely. 

As with other true believers, Tito cannot 
tolerate heresy from the inner circle; that is 
as good an explanation as any of the embar- 
rassing case of Milovan Djilas with which 
everyone is familiar although not a word has 
been printed here. Civil liberties in the 
Western sense are rudimentary. There is no 
freedom to criticize the regime, and the press 
reflects governmental wishes. Fear of the 
secret police remains, but there are no mass 
abuses as in the past. Western publications 
and broadcasts are received unhindered. In 
bustling Belgrade, where the tasteful new 
airport vies with garish Communist mono- 
liths, life is vigorous without the deadly 
dullness of the satellites. 

There are even private enterprise overtones, 
especially among cab drivers. Newspapers 
and Radio Belgrade carry paid advertising 
from individuals or firms. Each enterprise 
is expected to make a profit and manage its 
funds. Those with up to five employees may 
remain private. Nominally there is no coer- 
cion. Although the Government would like 
to increase the size of agricultural holdings 
for efficiency, forced collectivization has long 
since been abandoned. 

But the Communist Party remains the di- 
recting force. Despite some outmoded theo- 
ries and a practical showing that the public 
is more interested in perquisites than ideol- 
ogy, this is a Communist society with in- 
novations. The worker councils, however, 
hold the seeds of new political institutions 
with growing public participation in local 
decisions. It is possible that within this 
context more liberties may develop. 

One great question is whether this system, 
with its inefficiencies, can bring a Western 
standard of living or whether the gap will 
increase, Yugoslavia could do more to spe- 
cialize and to develop tourism, but much 
depends upon Western understanding of 
her delicate position. Her proud, dignified 
and truly friendly people deserve that. 


[From the Washington Post, May 15, 1962] 
Has Am ro Trro Mer U.S. Am? 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

Lonpvon.—Back in a world of concerns 
about Laos and Britain’s Common Market 
negotiations, economic worries encountered 
in Yugoslavia seem a bit remote. They are 
nonetheless important, for they bear upon 
Yugoslavia’s orientation as well as upon 
whether she will retain some of the economic 
liberalism that has blossomed within the 
decentralized structure. Since 1950 the 
United States has advanced more than $1.5 
billion in economic help, much of it recently 
in development loans. After the Yugoslav ` 
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break with Stalin substantial military aid 
was supplied. Has it been worth while? 

Not if the United States expected thereby 
to acquire an ally. Whatever the popular 
attraction to the fruits of private enterprise, 
the Yugoslav Communist Party remains the 
country’s directing force. President Tito 
regards himself as an interpreter of Marx. 
Although Yugoslavia is not technically part 
of the Communist bloc, on most big ques- 
tions Tito sides with or apologizes for the 
Soviet position. It used to be said that the 
Western interest was to see the less objec- 
tionable brand of communism succeed rela- 
tively more than the Soviet variety. It does 
not follow that the Yugoslav brand is prefer- 
able to an alternative to Marxism in the 
new neutral countries of which the Belgrade 
Government is so solicitous. 

Tito’s failure to condemn the Soviet breach 
of the nuclear test moratorium at the Bel- 
grade conference last September caused a 
crisis with the West. Tito’s rationalization 
of the Soviet tests was taken by Americans 
as almost a personal affront, and the ensuing 
bitterness caused some salutary reexamina- 
tions. Now the consensus among Western 
diplomats is that anything else would have 
been out of character from an aging prophet. 

Still, Tito’s Marxism is anti-Stalinist. 
There is something to the quip about 
Khrushchev becoming a Titoist. Only be- 
cause the Soviet hierarchy now appears to 
accept Tugoslavia's independent position are 
better relations possible. Recently Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko paid a visit to 
Belgrade and professed more understanding 
of Yugoslav views. Better relations could 
mean increased philosophical alinement as 
well as more trade, but no one expects Yugo- 
slavia again to become a satellite. Her re- 
lations with Communist neighbors are 
hardly convivial—particularly with Stalinist 
Albania. 

Yugoslav “impressions” after the Gromyko 
visit are interesting. One high official con- 
tends that the building of the wall repre- 
sented Khrushchev’s acknowledgment that 
he cannot absorb West Berlin. The Russians 
want a Berlin settlement, this official feels, 
but not until forthcoming nuclear tests are 
out of the way. He also found interest in a 
test ban after the Soviet series, with some 
adaptation of the neutral plan whereby 
eminent scientists would conduct necessary 
verification, He believes that there will be 
little substantive movement on disarmament, 
however, until China has nuclear weapons; 
this could force Soviet and Western positions 
closer together. 

Apart from ideology, Yugoslavia's economy 
is linked to the West. Less than 30 percent 
of her trade is with the Communist bloc. 
Help from the West succored Yugoslavia in 
1950 when she faced near starvation. Since 
then trade with the West has flourished, and 
thoughtful officials would like even more 
ties. One American export, the supermarket, 
has taken hold in a way to gladden a grocery 
chain’s heart. Introduced at the Zagreb 
fair in 1957, self-service markets account for 
two-thirds of the food distribution. 

This economic link gives the West a useful 
lever, although lack of understanding by the 
Common Market or the United States could 
compel Yugoslavia to look East. Because 
of overspending, the economy is in a delicate 
situation, and there is concern about how 
Draconian the crackdown will be. Up to now 
Tito has not employed repressive measures. 
Yugloslavia’s Federal system—there is a sort 
of domestic aid program to depressed 
Macedonia and Montenegro—make it un- 
likely that decentralization will be altogether 
reversed. 

Insofar as it has helped protect Yugoslav 
independence, develop the economy, and 
forge trade bonds, American aid has paid off. 
There are definite limits to how far the ties 
can go. But the system is certainly less 
harsh and more elastic than in other Com- 
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munist countries, and a pragmatic new gen- 
eration is emerging with less revolutionary 
fervor. Tito has said that there are differ- 
ing roads to communism. If and when 
Yugoslavia arrives, the destination may be 
something quite different from the original 
objective. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times written by David L. Larson, as- 
sistant dean of the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy at Tufts University. 
The letter is entitled “Aid to Yugoslavia 
Upheld.” 

I might add that Dean Larson is con- 
sidered to be an extremely able man in 
the field of diplomacy. Of course, as 
the assistant dean of the School of Di- 
plomacy he is known not only here but 
also throughout the world as a very com- 
petent student in the field of foreign 
policy. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Am To YUGOSLAVIA UPHELD—Ovr HELP BE- 
LIEVED To Have EnasLtep Her To RESIST 
SOVIET PRESSURE 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The recent articles about Yugoslavia in 
your paper (April 10, 20 and 21) may be in- 
dicative of several things: the Sino-Soviet 
ideological split, the failure of the New Eco- 
nomic System in Yugoslavia, the controversy 
over U.S. economic and military aid to Yugo- 
slavia, the Albanian quarrel with the 
USS.R., and the suppression of Milovan 
Djilas and his new book. 

These and many other factors may be in- 
volved in the growing rapprochement De- 
tween Belgrade and Moscow. However, these 
are probably only related aspects of a more 
basic problem: the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC). 

The essence of Tito’s ideology seems to be 
pragmatic materialisms, or economic devel- 
opment by any means, Economic develop- 
ment is and has been the main precept of 
the Communist Party of Yugoslavia next to 
the preservation and consolidation of its own 
power, which of course is dependent on eco- 
nomic and military strength. 

Trade and foreign economic assistance are 
vital to the achievement of economic devel- 
opment in the shortest possible time. This 
places Yugoslavia in a difficult economic and 
political dilemma. On the one hand is the 
resounding success of the EEC with Greece, 
Spain and Great Britain about to become as- 
sociate or full members. On the other is 
Comecon in Eastern Europe with increasing 
economic consolidation and development, 


BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


About 50 percent of all Yugoslav trade is 
with the West, about 25 percent with the East 
and the balance with Africa, India and the 
“uncommitted” countries. As a result, 
Yugoslavia is somewhat isolated and stands 
somewhere between East and West. 

Were Yugoslavia to join the EEC, she 
would eventually become integrated into the 
West and lose some of her proud sovereignty 
and independence of action. If Yugoslavia 
turns to the East for greater economic sup- 
port, she can extend some ideological support 
to Moscow against Peiping as a quid pro quo 
and hopefully retain a larger degree of sov- 
ereignty and independence. 

However, it would seem that Tito's politi- 
cal concessions are secondary to the economic 
considerations of growth and trade. In 1961 
Yugoslavia’s rate of growth was about 7 per- 
cent of gross national product and her bal- 
ance of payments resulted in a minus 2 per- 
cent, or an excess of imports over exports. 
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This represented a drop of about 8 and 15 
percent respectively from the proposed 
norms. 

Tito and his economic advisers apparently 
attributed the reduced rate of growth to de- 
centralization (the Times, April 20) and the 
unfavorable balance of trade to the exclusive 
nature of the EEC (the Times, Feb. 12). 
The net effect of this reasoning is a return 
to centralized economic responsibility and 
closer trade relations with the U.S.S.R. 

BASIS OF POLICY 

Neither of these developments is in the 
national interest of the United States, which 
has largely based its foreign policy toward 
Yugoslavia on the liberalization of internal 
affairs and the development of closer relations 
with the West. 

Recent conversations with representatives 
of the U.S. Government and the EEC (Com- 
mon Market) clearly indicate that they are 
not fully aware of the current position of 
Yugoslavia and have made no concerted effort 
to resolve the problem. Yugoslavia may be 
moving closer to the U.S.S.R. in order to 
obtain more economic aid and trade conces- 
sions from the West, but this does not ex- 
cuse the lack of a viable policy on the part of 
the United States or the EEC. 

Yugoslavia is presently a Communist coun- 
try. However, it is also one of the most 
strategic countries in the world from a poli- 
tical and geographic point of view. The 
U.S. policy of extending economic and 
military assistance to Yugoslavia over 
the past dozen years has been in the mutual 
interest of both countries. It would be un- 
fortunate if these efforts were lost through 
lack of understanding or neglect. 


Davi L. Larson. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Rxconp at this point, also, the statement 
by Secretary of State Dean Rusk before 
the Select Committee on Export Control 
of the House of Representatives on 
February 5, 1962. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE DEAN Rusk, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON EXPORT CONTROL, HOUSE oF 
REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 5, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I am very pleased to have this opportunity 
to discuss further with you our policies and 
problems in the field of export controls. 
In your letter of January 10, Mr. Chairman, 
you raised two important general questions. 
Several additional points were raised by the 
committee staff. I would like to discuss 
now those basic questions raised in your 
letter, and I am prepared at your pleasure 
to respond to the questions provided by the 
committee staff. 

First, Mr. Chairman, with regard to your 
question on the status of our relations with 
Yugoslavia: Last October, before this com- 
mittee, I indicated that our policy is similar 
to that toward trade with any friendly Euro- 
pean or neutralist country, and that Yugo- 
slay requests for economic and technical 
assistance are considered on their merits. 
I also indicated that the developments with- 
in that country which are encouraged and 
facilitated by our policy are definitely in the 
interests of the United States and the free 
world. The facts continue to bear out the 
usefulness of that policy. 

The decision, taken more than a decade 
ago, to provide assistance and support to 
Yugoslavia, an avowedly Communist coun- 
try which had broken away from the Soviet 
bloc, was imaginative and courageous. At 
that time it was recognized that this deci- 
sion involved the risk that our assistance 
would ultimately strengthen the Soviet bloc, 
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in the event Yugoslavia, by desire or neces- 
sity, returned to the bloc. It was also appar- 
ent, however, that this decision provided an 
opportunity to determine whether peaceful 
evolutionary changes could occur in Com- 
munist countries; whether a Communist 
country could break away from Moscow’s 
domination and establish its independence; 
and whether the West could establish rela- 
tions with such a country more fruitful than 
those limited relations we had come to ex- 
pect with the members of the Soviet bloc. 
The results of our policy, based on that de- 
cision and carried out over a decade, have 
more than met our expectations. 

The independence of Yugoslavia has been 
firmly established. Yugoslav support was 
withdrawn from the civil war in Greece. The 
Trieste question was resolved. Border and 
minority issues with Austria were shelved. 
Albania was geographically isolated from the 
Soviet bloc, thus permitting its ultimate de- 
fiance of Moscow. And finally, during the 
ensuing decade the Yugoslavs developed a 
politico-economic system which differs 
markedly from that of the Soviet Union. 
Yugoslavia remains the outstanding example 
of successful defiance by a Communist coun- 
try of Soviet imperialism. It has shown the 
world that escape from the Soviet system is 
possible, and that development in close co- 
operation with the West produces results 
superior to those possible under the tutelage 
of the Soviet Union. 

These developments have resulted in clos- 
er and more constructive relations between 
Yugoslavia and the West. These develop- 
ments have also become institutionalized in 
Yugoslavia and would be difficult to reverse. 
We can confidently expect continuing benefit 
to the West from Yugoslavia’s position. We 
can also expect this important area in the 
Balkans to continue to be denied to the So- 
viet Union, if our policy continues to 
acknowledge, support, and respect the inde- 
pendence the Yugoslavs are determined to 
maintain. 

In explaining our policy toward Yugoslavia 
we are frequently asked questions that re- 
veal a concern about its basic relationship 
to the United States. We are reminded that 
Yugoslavia is not an ally despite U.S. aid. 
We are asked whether Yugoslavia is truly a 
friendly country. And we are reminded that 
Yugoslavia is, after all, still a Communist 
country. To this I would say that we would 
make a mistake if we were to limit our atten- 
tion to those things which our policy is not 
designed to achieve, and which we have never 
contemplated it would achieve. Our trade 
and aid policies are not designed to pur- 
chase friendship or to purchase allies. The 
Yugoslav Government remains Communist. 
It frequently holds positions on interna- 
tional issues with which we cannot agree. 
Nevertheless our relations are productive 
and have expanded greatly since 1948 as a 
result of our policy and Yugoslavia’s re- 
sponse to our policy. Trade with Yugo- 
slavia has increased. Cultural and other 
contacts have increased. Our diplomatic 
relations with Yugoslavia are friendly and 
frank. 

The Yugoslay Government has cooperated 
in making our assistance effective. The 
Yugoslavs have shown good faith in their 
commitments to us, and have made it pos- 
sible for us to accord Yugoslavia, in the 
field of foreign trade, the same treatment 
accorded Western European countries. We 
have continued to evaluate carefully and 
critically all information from whatever 
source in assessing Yugoslavia’s actions since 
1948. In this connection, section 143 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, which was re- 
tained in the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
requires the President in furnishing assist- 
ance to Yugoslavia to continuously assure 
himself, in the words of the act, “that Yugo- 
slavia continues to maintain its independ- 
ence, and * * * that Yugoslavia is not par- 
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ticipating in any policy or program for the 
Communist conquest of the world.” 

We have established no information which 
would in any way cast doubt on Yugoslavia’s 
independence or which would suggest Yugo- 
slav participation in such international 
Communist programs. On the contrary, we 
are aware that Yugoslavia not only competes 
in a real sense with the Soviet bloc in com- 
mercial and cultural activity in the under- 
developed areas of the world, but also serves 
as an example of the dangers that are in- 
herent in close association with, or overde- 
pendence on, the Soviet bloc. 

We have encouraged a situation in which 
Yugoslavia has preferred to strengthen its 
ties with the West and weaken them with 
the East. Less than 30 percent of its trade is 
with the Soviet bloc. Its sources of capital, 
raw materials, training, equipment, spare 
parts and even military supplies are largely 
in the West. We know that this is desirable, 
and that it has produced tangible benefits for 
this country. The alternative which is some- 
times urged is to treat Yugoslavia in our 
trade and other policies as a member of the 
Soviet bloc. Such an alternative would be 
sterile and defensive, without the promise 
of real gain. We believe the question an- 
swers itself as to whether we would prefer 
that the Yugoslavs fall back into dependence 
on the Soviet bloc and thus reorient their 
country toward the East. We are convinced 
that the present policy, supported by three 
administrations and fully tested by time and 
events, is effective and in the interests of 
this country. 

By describing as fully as I have the general 
considerations underlying our policy toward 
Yugoslavia, I do not mean to ignore a more 
specific question which the committee has 
raised concerning exports to that country. 
If I may characterize the concern of the 
committee as I understand it, it is that im- 
portant equipment or materials shipped from 
the United States to Yugoslavia may be 
either diverted to Cuban or Soviet bloc 
destinations or reexported to such destina- 
tions after delivery in Yugoslavia. 

The question of possible diversions, trans- 
shipments or reexports of U.S. commodities 
is not limited to Yugoslavia. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce devotes great effort in 
its operations to minimizing the possibility 
of such transactions involving any country. 
While that Department is better able to 
provide you with information in this com- 
plex area than I am, and while it has, I 
know, already provided the committee with 
a great deal of information, I believe that 
it would be appropriate for me to comment 
on this subject as it relates to trade with 
Yugoslavia particularly. 

I understand the committee has expressed 
concern at the matter of jet aircraft sales 
to Yugoslavia, which I discussed briefly 
at the time of my previous appearance be- 
fore this committee. We have asked our 
Embassy to confirm with the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment the arrival of all the jet aircraft 
purchased in this country by the Yugoslav 
Government. As I indicated in my previous 
testimony, these sales, made since 1959, 
have comprised in all 78 F86-E fighters, 70 
TV-2 jet trainers and 130 F86-D all-weather 
fighters. The Yugoslav Government on Jan- 
uary 27 officially confirmed that these air- 
craft are all within Yugoslavia. While we 
have obtained this specific assurance from 
the Yugoslav Government in response to 
the committee's interest in this case, I 
should point out that the contractual obli- 
gations originally entered into between the 
Yugoslav and the United States Government 
provide a guarantee against reexport, as do 
all such sales contracts arranged by the U.S. 
Department of Defense. 

I think we must recognize frankly that 
some people have questioned whether the 
assurances of the Communist government in 
Yugoslavia can be trusted. We consider that 
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the matter of governmental assurances in 
undertakings with the Yugoslav Government 
does not differ essentially from the nature 
of such problems with other non-Soviet- 
bloc countries. These agreements cannot be 
policed at all times, but the extent to which 
individual agreements are carried out does 
generally become known. The touchstone 
in international relations among non-Soviet- 
bloc nations must be the confidence which 
one government is able to place in the com- 
mitments of another government, and the 
degree of confidence will depend on the pre- 
vious record of performance of the country 
concerned. Our assessment of the record is 
in every case based on all our information 
from the many sources available to this 
Government. I can state frankly that the 
Yugoslav record with regard to its commit- 
ments to this Government has been good. 

We have discovered only one irregularity 
in the handling by Yugoslavia of goods of 
U.S. origin. This case, involving borax 
shipped in 1957, was brought promptly to 
the attention of the Yugoslav Government, 
which cooperated in stopping the transship- 
ment then in progress. We have the cate- 
goric written assurance of the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment that transshipment of U.S. origin 
goods will not take place, and we have no 
evidence of any irregularity since the one 
case of record in 1957. We continue to give 
these matters the attention demanded by our 
responsibilities in this field, and to make 
every effort to ascertain, through our own in- 
dependent channels, that our interests are 
safeguarded. We have no evidence of any 
kind which would indicate that our con- 
fidence in the Yugoslav commitments might 
be misplaced. 

Finally, let me say that since I last ap- 
peared before you, we have reviewed with 
the President our policy toward Yugoslavia 
in the light of all recent developments and 
information, including that discussed previ- 
ously with this committee. We have satis- 
fied ourselves, Mr. Chairman, that our policy 
toward Yugoslavia continues to serve our 
national interest. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
testimony is very pertinent to the dis- 
cussion, since it points out what hap- 
pened in terms of economic aid and trade 
with the Yugoslav Government and the 
Yugoslav economy. The Secretary dis- 
cusses very frankly some of the political 
and economic problems of this country 
and Government. He does not try to 
gloss over the problems. He arrives at a 
judgment that it is in our national inter- 
est to continue this activity. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp at this 
point material prepared by the Office of 
Public Services, Bureau of Public Affairs 
of the Department of State, headed 
“Yugoslavia.” This material does not 
offer much new information, but it is a 
concise review of our policy with Yugo- 
slavia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia is not a part of the Soviet bloc 
and has not been since 1948 when it broke 
with the Soviet Union over its refusal to 
accept interference in its internal affairs. 
Since that time it has, with help from the 
West, including substantial help from the 
United States, steadfastly ~esisted efforts of 
the U.S.S.R. through various blandishments 
and pressures to reassert its control over 
Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia’s defiance of the 
U.S.S.R. has had profound effects on the 
political and ideological unity of the in- 
ternational communism movement. The 
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reverberations of Tugoslavia's assertion of 
national independence are continuing at the 
present time. 

U.S. policy toward Yugoslavia has sought 
to offer Yugoslavia an alternative to depend- 
ence on the Soviet bloc and to make it 
possible for Yugoslavia to establish its inde- 
pendence firmly and irrevocably. It has 
sought to integrate Yugoslavia with the 
world economy and to reestablish its cul- 
tural ties with the West. 

The success of this policy is measured by 
its results. Yugoslavia’s independence has 
been firmly established. Freed from Soviet 
dogma, the Yugoslav system, while it re- 
mains basically Communist, has evolved in 
the direction of liberalization and decentral- 
ization. More importantly, it has developed 
institutions which are more compatible with 
Western than Soviet concepts. The result 
is that Yugoslavia bears little resemblance 
to the Soviet satellite it was 13 years ago. 
There have been other benefits of this policy. 
Tito withdrew his support for the civil war 
in Greece. The Trieste question was re- 
solved. Albania was geographically isolated 
from the Soviet bloc, permitting its present 
defiance of Moscow. Austrian-Tugoslav dif- 
ferences over minorities and border issues 
have been submerged in the interest of more 
cordial relations. Finally, Yugoslavia now 
has good relations and prosperous economic 
ties with Italy and Greece. 

That Yugoslavia is independent of Soviet 
control is demonstrated by substantial evi- 
dence. Yugoslavia does not participate in 
international Communist organizations or 
meetings. It did not, for example, attend 
the meeting of 81 Communist Parties in 
December 1960; it did not participate in the 
22d Party Congress of the CPSU. It is not 
a member of the Warsaw Pact, nor the 
Soviet-controlled CEMA. It does, on the 
other hand, participate in a host of Western- 
oriented organizations such as the OECD, 
GATT, IMF, IBRD, and many U.N. subsidiary 
organizations which have been boycotted by 
the Soviet bloc. 

Evidence sometimes cited to support the 
allegation that Yugoslavia remains a part of 
the international Communist movement in 
Yugoslavia’s support of the Soviet Union 
ju international forums, In fact, Yugoslavia’s 
position on international questions more 
frequently coincides with the positions of a 
number of nonalined states such as India, 
Indonesia and the U.A.R. As is attested by 
the comparative voting record in the U.N., 
these countries often agree on international 
issues with the Soviet Union. The record 
also shows, however, that Yugoslavia does 
not hesitate to oppose the Soviet Union, and 
has done so on very important issues, includ- 
ing those issues involving Soviet efforts to 
vitiate the effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions Organization itself. On each of these 
issues, the Yugoslav position coincided with 
that of the United States. 

Such support in international forums, how- 
ever, has not been the purpose of U.S. policy. 
Our policy has been to insure that Yugo- 
slavia would not have to depend on the So- 
viet Union. Yugoslavia has welcomed this 
assistance and, significantly, has preferred a 
policy with implications of a growing rela- 
tionship with the West. Since the break 
with the bloc more than 70 percent of Yugo- 
slavia’s foreign trade has been with the non- 
Communist world. The United States has 
supplied the Yugoslav Air Force with United 
States equipment, surplus to its military 
needs but which is useful to the Yugoslavs. 
This has created a situation in which Yugo- 
slav needs for spares and equipment cannot 
be met by the Soviet Union, but can be met 
by the West. 

This situation, which is preferred both by 
the Yugoslavs and this Government, can 
only work to our advantage since the con- 
trolling positions are held by Yugoslavia 
and the United States—not by the Soviet 
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Union. In this regard, when the Soviets 
sell Mig fighters to Cuba, for example, or 
tanks to Egypt, thus creating a situation 
where logistice support can be easily fur- 
nished (or denied) by the Soviet Union, 
but not by the West, we recognize this as 
being favorable to the Soviets. But if this 
is true, how can the Yugoslav shift from 
dependence on the Soviet Union to close as- 
sociation with the West, encouraged by our 
policy, be interpreted as other than a bene- 
ficial result for the West? 

This analogy can be usefully extended. 
It will be readily agreed that if one of our 
allles were to withdraw from NATO and 
adopt a policy of close relations with the 
Communist world this would be considered 
a foreign relations disaster. Analogous con- 
clusions cannot be avoided as to the im- 
portance to the Soviet bloc of Yugoslavia’s 
break with the bloc in 1948, its close rela- 
tions with the West, and the fact that it 
has not participated since that date in any 
policy or program for the Communist con- 
quest of the world. 

The example of Yugoslavia in establish- 
ing its independent position and the actions 
of the West to support that independent po- 
sition have had a powerful effect on the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain. Popular 
pressures exist within the Soviet bloc to- 
ward a more genuine expression of national 
policies. It is in the national interest of 
the United States to encourage the develop- 
ment of more genuinely national policies 
behind the Iron Curtain, in order to improve 
the chance for eventual self-determination 
and national independence in each of the 
Eastern European countries. 

The U.S. Government must continue to 
be alert to manifestations of genuine na- 
tional policies within the Communist world, 
and to afford them the treatment they merit, 
Any other policy would ignore the possibility 
of peaceful change, and would leave only 
the negative, defensive, and defeatist con- 
cept that what belongs to the Soviet bloc 
will remain so. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point an article published 
in the New York Times of June 15. The 
article relates to the matter I discussed 
at the beginning of my remarks, and 
deals with the reports of our Ambas- 
sadors to Poland and Yugoslavia, warn- 
ing on cuts in aid to those countries. 
Again I say that I believe these Ambas- 
sadors should be called home for further 
discussion. I know that many of my 
colleagues want to ask them some ques- 
tions, because of the pertinent nature of 
their remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 15, 1962] 
U.S. Envoys Warn on Cuts IN Rep Aw 

CABOT IN POLAND AND KENNAN IN YUGO- 

SLAVIA Fear SHARP WORSENING OF RELATIONS 

(By Max Frankel) 

WASHINGTON, June 14.—The U.S. Ambas- 
sadors to Yugoslavia and Poland have cabled 
home bitter warnings of the drastic conse- 
quences of moves in Congress to deprive 
those Communist nations of special aid and 
trade benefits. 

George F. Kennan has written from Bel- 
grade that committee actions on Capitol Hill 
already amounted to the greatest windfall 


Soviet diplomacy could encounter in this 
area. 


John Moors Cabot in Warsaw has predicted 
a drastic worsening in relations with Po- 
land. 

The Ambassadors’ concern, which was 
echoed by President Kennedy at his news 
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conference today, stems from related deyel- 
opments in the Senate and House. 

The Senate has passed a foreign aid bill 
that bars all help to Communist countries 
except the shipment of surplus food. Get- 
ting this exception required a last-minute 
effort by the administration. 

And in the House, the Ways and Means 

Committee has sent to the floor a trade bill 
that would deprive Poland and Yugoslavia 
of most - favored- nation status, that is, of the 
lowest tariffs extended to any trading part- 
ner. 
Ambassadors Kennan and Cabot both said 
that the withdrawals of benefits would en- 
able the Soviet Union to pose as the only 
reliable friend of the Poles and Yugoslavs 
and impose economic hardships on the peo- 
ples of both countries at a difficult time. 
They also said the moves would jeopardize 
Western efforts to encourage liberal forces in 
the two societies and severely handicap U.S. 
diplomats in future attempts to influence 
those governments. 

Mr. Kennan added that even if Congress 
reestablished the benefits, the damage al- 
ready done would not be entirely remedied. 

The administration, in a highly unusual 
step, made available excerpts from the am- 
bassadorial messages of the last week, slight- 
ly paraphrasing them to protect cable codes. 
Copies of the dispatches also are to be circu- 
lated on Capitol Hill in the next few days. 

Ambassador Kennan virtually pleaded to be 
called home so that he could try to correct 
the appalling ignorance in Congress and in 
the American press about the situation in 
ease and U.S. policy toward President 

Administration sources said both he and 
Mr. Cabot might be invited to bring their 
cases to the legislators, 


MAJOR SETBACK 


President Kennedy cited the distress of 
these long-experienced diplomats at the at- 
titude of Congress. 

“Both of them regard this action as a major 
setback and a great asset to Moscow.“ he said. 
“I don't think we should do those favors to 
them if we can help it.” 

The President pleaded for the opportuni 
to be flexible in dealings with 9 
nations, the same opportunity that he said 
he always supported for President Eisen- 
hower in the past. 

There have been many changes in the 
Communist bloc in the past decade, some of 
which should “encourage friends of freedom,” 
the President said. All he wanted, he added, 
was to keep the Western World in the con- 
tinuing race between freedom and totali- 
tarlanism and not to desist in 1962.” 

One apparent reason for the publication of 
the ambassadorial messages was to dissociate 
U.S. diplomats from the congressional action. 

Mr. Kennan, in a message yesterday, said 
Yugosiay officials had “acted incredulous” 
when he told them he had not been fore- 
warned of the punitive legislation. 

FINDS MOVE UNNECESSARY 

Ambassador Kennan's first long reaction 
to the congressional moves reached the State 
Department on Monday. He said they were 
totally unnecessary if the purpose was to 
reduce aid to Yugoslavia. Aid was already 
being reduced considerably for a variety of 
reasons and at his own recommendation, he 
wrote. 

The chief result, he argued, was that Con- 
gress had made “a signal demonstration of 
ill will to a people who up to now have been 
generally and increasingly friendly to us.” 

The Ambassador said he agreed that Pres- 
ident Tito’s recent statements and actions 
had been provocative. But he found it lit- 
tle short of tragic that Congress had allowed 
itself to be provoked. 

All this came, he wrote, at a time “when 
years of untiring effort by the devoted peo- 
ple of this post were beginning to bear fruit, 
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when basic forces had begun to move in our 
direction, when recent demonstrations of 
anti-Western tendencies were beginning to 
create visible strains in Yugoslav officialdom 
and society, and when continuing restraint, 
patience, and subtlety of approach might 
have led to results of significance, not only 
from the standpoint of the Yugoslav posi- 
tion but also from the standpoint of devel- 
opments within the Soviet bloc.” 

Yesterday, Mr. Kennan added that he 
feared Congress had particularly embarrassed 
those Yugoslavs involved in arranging last 
month's visit of Foreign Minister Koca Popo- 
vic to the United States. 

Citing disastrous weather in Yugoslavia 
this spring, Mr. Kennan said that “never in 
recent years have the Yugoslav people needed 
external support more urgently.” He said 
he expected his Embassy soon to feel in 
direct ways the offense the episode had given 
to high Yugoslav officials. 

Mr. Cabot’s message of June 8 was much 
less extensive, but he twice predicted an 
inevitable and drastic turn in relations with 
Poland. 

Congress’ action, he said, “will also prob- 
ably bolster the position of those Polish of- 
ficials who argue that only the Soviet Union 
is a reliable friend to Poland and a certain 
source of economic support.” 


INDIA JETS STUDIED 


President Kennedy received two other aid 
questions today. They related to India’s de- 
sire to purchase Mig jet fighter planes from 
the Soviet Union and Britain’s need of help 
in coping with Chinese refugees in Hong 
Kong. 

Asked whether the United States had made 
alternative offers of military supplies to 
India, the President indicated a desire to 
keep the problem in quiet diplomatic chan- 
nels for the time being. 

He said his administration was consider- 
ing the problem and in effect confirmed 
consultations on it with Britain and other 
governments. Ambassador J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith will return to New Delhi this week- 
end and report further, Mr. Kennedy added. 
[Question 3.] 

The concern here is not only about a So- 
viet military foothold in India but also about 
further trouble in Congress with aid appro- 
priations for New Delhi. 

On helping Britain in Hong Kong, the 
President said the United States had con- 
tributed heavily toward food purchases and 
would consider any other requests. The 
British have said that, above all, the British 
needed help toward hospital and school con- 
struction and less tariff discrimination so 
that Hong Kong could develop the industry 
needed to support newcomers from Commu- 
nist China. [Question 13.] 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
article published in the New York Times 
of June 13, dealing with the tariff bill 
which is now being processed in the other 
body, which would deny most-favored- 
nation treatment to Yugoslavia and 
Poland. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TARIFF BILL Arms BLOW aT POLAND AND YUGO- 
SLAVIA—ASKS PRESIDENT To Pur END TO 
Most-FavoreD-NaTION STATUS FoR Two 
COUNTRIES 

(By Felix Belair, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, June 12.—White House 
sources acknowledged today that a little- 
noticed provision of the trade expansion bill 
“has just about tied the President's hands” 
in trying to promote Polish and Yugoslav in- 
dependence from the Soviet Union. 
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The obscure mandate directed the Presi- 
dent, as soon as practicable,” to end the 
“most-favored-nation” treatment for both 
Communist countries. 

A report on the bill today from the House 
Ways and Means Committee names the two 
countries and says they are to be treated 
under the bill the same as Cuba and other 
members of the Soviet-Chinese bloc. 


OBJECTION UNAVAILING 


Poland and Yugoslavia have enjoyed fav- 
ored treatment under the existing Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. The act provides that 
such preferential tariff treatment must be 
denied to countries dominated by “interna- 
tional communism.” 

Over strenuous White House objection the 
House group struck out a provision by which 
three successive Presidents, by finding that 
neither was under Moscow’s control, had 
ruled Poland and Yugoslavia eligible for the 
lowest tariff rates accorded any trading 
nation. 

A witness before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee denounced the Senate's action 
last week in banning aid to all Communist 
countries except for surplus farm products. 
If allowed to stand, he warned, the ban would 
“hamstring” the President in fighting the 
“cold war” and trying to bring about changes 
in Eastern Europe. 

Meanwhile, in a special message today, the 
President asked Congress to approve an 
American contribution of $2,800,000 for com- 
pleting a children’s hospital in Krakow, 
Poland. 

TESTIFIES AT HEARING 


John Richardson, Jr., head of Radio Free 
Europe, was the witness at the session of the 
Poreign Affairs group. He warned that the 
contribution could not be made if the aid 
ban was enacted. 

The administration hopes to have the ban 
eliminated when the aid bill goes to Senate- 
House conference negotiations. 

The way the bill now reads, no country 
with a Communist form of government 
could qualify for favored treatment. 

Some trade authorities contend that the 
effect of the limitation will be more psycho- 
logical than real. But the consensus is that 
in conjunction with the Senate's ban last 
week on all but surplus commodity aid to 
the two countries and the pending amend- 
ments to the Export Control Act, the result 
may be to nullify the President's fragmen- 
tation” policy. 

The objective of this policy, pursued by 
Presidents Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy has been to help 
Yugoslavia and Poland, through trade and 
aid, to maintain some freedom of maneuver 
against the Soviet Union. 

How to pursue the policy now while de- 
nied the tools for carrying it out is what 
concerns Officials of the State Department 
and the White House. 

It required a major effort by the Republi- 
can and Democratic leadership last week to 
reverse a blanket denial of aid to any coun- 
tries having a Communist form of govern- 
ment or following Marxist principles. 

The upshot of the reversal was to say that 
Yugoslavia and Poland could receive sur- 
plus farm products on a giveaway basis, 
but could not receive aid for economic de- 
velopment in the form of repayable dollar 
loans. 

WOULD ENLARGE LAW’S SCOPE 

The amendments to the Export Control 
Act would restrict trade with the two Com- 
munist countries even more than a denial 
of favored tariff treatment. They would en- 
large the purpose of the law, with the aim 
of curbing those countries’ economic as well 
as military expansion. 

The present control law is designed to pre- 
vent the shipment to Communist-bloc coun- 
tries of anything that would add to their 
military potential. 
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The pending amendments, sponsored by 
Representative A. PAUL KITCHIN, Democrat of 
North Carolina, would prevent anything of 
economic value from being sent, according 
to many trade experts. 

State Department officials expressed ap- 
prehension that the combined effect of the 
aid and trade restrictions might force the 
kind of economic integration that the So- 
viet Union could not achieve on its own. 

But more immediate results are expected 
by these officials, and are forecast by Polish 
diplomatic sources. They include the abro- 
gation of last year’s agreement, whereby Po- 
land promised to pay $2 million a year for 
20 years in compensation for nationalized 
property of American citizens. 

Also, according to Polish sources, there 
would be no point in continuing current 
negotiations looking to a $40 million settle- 
ment with American holders of defaulted 
prewar Polish Government bonds. Lack of 
dollar exchange would necessitate both steps, 
the sources said. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
this denial is commented upon by writ- 
ers Arthur J. Olsen and Felix Belair, 
Jr., respected correspondents of the New 
York Times. 

TRADE BILL Bars Am ro Rep LANDS 
(By Arthur J. Olsen) 


Poznan, PoLaND.—The United States is 
making a smooth and persuasive bid to in- 
crease its sales of consumer goods to Poland 
at a moment when the trade prospects are 
threatened, 

The Senate voted to cut off aid to Poland 
and Yugoslavia, then modified the ban to 
permit the shipment of surplus farm com- 
modities. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
approved a bill to withdraw favored tariff 
treatment from Polish goods. 

The U.S. show, which neatly balances ma- 
chine tools and fashion models, sawmills and 
sailboats, is the most popular display at 
this 56-nation trade fair. By rough esti- 
mate, three visitors enter the smaller U.S. 
pavilion for every one to view the business- 
like West German displays and the prop- 
aganda-heavy Soviet show. 


ENVOY GIVES RECEPTION 


Guests at the America Day reception given 
by Ambassador John M. Cabot today en- 
thusiastically applauded the display of com- 
modities and listened politely to the wel- 
coming speech of Jack N. Behrman, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Speaking against a background of uncer- 
tainty on U.S. trade policy on Poland, Mr. 
Behrman notably did not commit the Unit- 
ed States to foster a general expansion of 
trade with the Communist country. 

“It is our desire to present facets of U.S. 
industry and agriculture, and their products 
and services to consumers,” he said. 

“These items would also directly contrib- 
ute to the development of the Polish econ- 
omy and the satisfaction of your own 
needs,” Mr. Behrman went on. “We would 
be most happy to see an expansion of trade 
in such items.” 

The Assistant Secretary is likely to learn 
in talks with Polish authorities later this 
week in Warsaw that not much of Poland’s 
limited supply of foreign exchange is avail- 
able for buying consumer goods. 

Polish trade officials here said that a gen- 
eral decline in purchase of industrial goods 
from the United States would be likely to 
follow a withdrawal from Poland of most- 
favored-nation treatment. Under a policy 
in effect since December, Polish goods are 
charged import duty no higher than that 
assessed against commodities of any other 
nation. 

As a result of the favored treatment, 
Polish exports to the United States rose by 
10 percent to $41 million in 1961 and are 
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approaching a $50 million annual rate this 
ear. 

j U.S. sales of industrial goods, $15 million 
worth in 1961, also rose. Poland manages 
her dollar trade with the United States to 
insure an annual favorable balance of at 
least $20 million, which is used to cover 
hard currency deficits with other Western 
countries. 


Also, I have an article by Flora Lewis 
from Bonn, Germany, relating to the 
efforts of the Soviet to integrate the 
Communist-bloc trade group as an ef- 
fective balance to the Common Market. 

The report reads, in part: 

The Poles spoke of a split on bloc trade 
policy in Moscow. The Russians, with sup- 
port from East Germany, Bulgaria, and the 
Czechoslovak party leaders, wanted to 
tighten the bloc in reaction to the Common 
Market growing strength. 

But the Poles and Hungarians and Czech 
economic officials were opposed, according to 
this report, arguing that it was vital to Com- 
munist goals as well as to their national 
economies to keep expanding their own 
trade with the West as much as possible. 


For whatever good those stories may 
be—and I think there is merit to their 
study—I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISTS ON MovE 
(By Flora Lewis) 

Bonn, June 12.—According to a West Ger- 

man press report from Poland, a Soviet at- 
tempt to integrate Communist-bloc trade 
as a counterbalance to the Common Mar- 
ket has been blocked by Poland and 
Hungary. 
The report appeared today in the conser- 
vatlve Deutsche Zeitung by a correspondent 
who said the information came out during 
the opening reception of the Poznan Fair 
from the Polish delegation to last week’s 
Comecon meeting in Moscow. 

Comecon, the Communist bloc’s economic 
organization, held a surprisingly brief ses- 
sion on June 6 and 7, which ended with two 
communiques, One was brief and vague. 
The other was lengthy and described in de- 
tail the fields where integration was de- 
sired, but experts here took it as a wordy 
outline of the goal rather than a review of 
decisions taken. 

POLICY SPLIT REPORTED 

The Deutsche Zeitung's correspondent in 
Poznan reported that the Poles said Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev did not get 
the agreement he wanted on giving Comecon 
important new powers now. 

The report said that the Poles spoke of a 
split on bloc trade policy in Moscow. The 
Russians, with support from East Germany, 
Bulgaria, and the Czechoslovak party lead- 
ers, wanted to tighten and increase trade in- 
Side the bloc in reaction to the Common 
Market's growing strength. 

But the Poles and Hungarians and Czecho- 
slovak economic officials were opposed, ac- 
cording to this report, arguing that it was 
vital to Communist goals as well as to their 
national economies to keep expanding their 
own trade with the West as much as possible. 

There is no way to check the report in the 
West, but it fits logically with the known 
trade ambitions of Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia and with views expressed 
privately recently by Polish Foreign Minis- 
ter Adam Rapacki. 


PREDICTED BY POLES 


The Poles, who seem to have realized the 
implications of the Common Market for the 
Communist countries much earlier than the 
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Russians, have been predicting for some time 
that it would lead to efforts to consolidate 
East bloc trade. 

Rapacki indicated that Poland would try 
to resist such efforts because it would mean 
to give up the hard-currency earnings and 
free choice of imports that Western trade 
brings and accept instead the disadvantages 
of barter. 

One of the major gains that Wladyslaw 
Gomulka’s more independent Communist 
regime brought to Poland was a trade policy 
that put the country’s economic welfare 
above the Communist bloc’s political advan- 
tage. This policy has been a key factor in 
raising Polish living standards. 

While the Czechoslovak and Hungarian re- 
gimes have different notions of political or- 
thodoxy at home, both have relied heavily on 
improved living standards to keep their pop- 
ulations docile. And world trade, rather than 
just taking what they can get imside the 
Communist bloc, has been a vital part of 
the policy. 

POSSIBILITY OF PLANT 

To these three countries, tighter integra- 
tion of bloc trade would mean switching ex- 
ports that earn hard currency to their 
needier political partners. They would then 
be forced to curtail purchases in the West 
and replace them with what bloc members 
have to offer. 

There is always the possibility that the re- 
ports of a split in bloc trade policy coming 
out of Poland have been spread deliberately 
with Moscow’s assent. But because of im- 
mediate national interests and the technical 
Polish sources involved, it does not seem 
likely. 

The Moscow communique on last week's 
Comecon meeting did not mention the Com- 
mon Market. 

The Communist countries have been talk- 
ing about integrating their economies for 
years, and they have made some progress in 
specializing output; for example, directing 
Hungary to produce trucks for export, Poland 
railroad equipment, Bulgaria fruit and vege- 
tables, and so on. 

CENTRAL AGENCY LACKING 

But they still trade with each other by 
bilateral deals, lacking any central clearing 
agency that could faintly approach the co- 
operation made possible by the Western sys- 
tem of free currency and liberal trade. 

Comecon announced that from 1959 to 
1961 trade among its members increased by 
14.2 percent a year, against 8.5 percent in the 
years 1956 to 1958. Compared with the dra- 
matic jumps in Common Market trade, and 
considering that everybody's trade is rising, 
the Communist figures are meager. 

The report from Poland suggests that 
Premier Khrushchev was unable to impose 
his demand for more bloc integration because 
he no longer controls the satellites as Stalin 
did. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record the entire article I re- 
ferred to earlier, entitled “Red China 
Scores Policies of Tito.” The article 
bears the dateline of Hong Kong, Sep- 
tember 17, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1961] 
Rep CHINA Scores Porrcres or Tiro— 

PEIPING REJECTS ASSERTION Yucostav Is 

‘ABOVE BLocs’ 

Hone Kona, September 17.—President Tito 
and Yugoslavia’s policies are subjected to 
violent criticism in the latest issue of the 
Chinese Communist publication Hung Chi. 

The violence of the attack is viewed here 
as a reaction on the part of Peiping to Presi- 
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dent Tito’s role of host to the recent confer- 
ence of nonalined countries. The Yugoslav 
leaders’ activities as a leading neutral have 
been a constant source of pain to Peiping, 
which has long sought to exert its influence 
on the uncommitted nations, especially in 
Asia and Africa. 

Hung Chi, published by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party, sets 
out to demolish Marshal Tito’s claim to be 
above blocs. It charges him with serving 
“U.S. imperialism.” 

The article, according to Hsinhua, the offi- 
cial Chinese Communist press agency, which 
carried excerpts from it today, is headed 
“Tear Down Tito Group’s ‘Suprabloc’ Mask.” 

“Since it turned traitor to the socialist 
camp, the Tito group has persistently tried 
to present itself as being above blocs and 
carried out activities detrimental to the 
unity of all peace-loving forces and countries 
in effort to serve U.S. imperialism,” Hung 
Chi declared. 

“Broad masses of people and farsighted 
persons in Asia and Africa have come ever 
more clearly to perceive what tactics the 
Tito group has employed to serve U.S. im- 
perlalism and what kind of nonsense is the 
group’s ‘above blocs’ stand.” 

The Yugoslav Government “pretends to be 
neutral in an attempt to confuse the world 
public,” the article continued. The Yugo- 
slav stand, Hung Chi said, is completely 
different from the policy of peace and neu- 
trality followed by many nationally inde- 
pendent countries.” 

Hung Chi said these countries had opposed 
colonialism and aggression by imperialism, 
“particularly by U.S. imperialism, and had 
been able to establish amicable relations 
with the Communist bloc.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an- 
other article is translated from a publi- 
cation in Peking, and is entitled “Red 
Flag Raps Yugoslav Economic System.” 
It is dated June 13, 1961. “Red Flag” 
is the name of the publication. It is a 
theoretical biweekly of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of China. 
In its issue of June 1, 1961, it published 
an article by Liao Yuan, exposing the 
truth about the so-called “self manage- 
ment of enterprises” in Yugoslavia. It 
contains the “truth” from their point 
of view—a rather jaundiced truth. 

Interestingly, at one point the article 
refers to the law of “supply and de- 
mand,” which is good, native, down to 
earth capitalist doctrine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the substance of 
the article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sub- 
stance of the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[Translation] 


IV. Rep Flad Raps Yucostay Economic 
System 


PEKING, June 13.—Red Flag, theoretical bi- 
weekly of the COP Central Committee, in its 
June 1 issue carried an article by Liao Yuan 
exposing the truth about the so-called “self- 
management of enterprises” in Yugoslavia. 

The article says that for more than 10 
years the Tito clique of Yugoslavia has been 
carrying out the so-called “self-management 
of enterprises.” They have virtually abol- 
ished the Socialist planned economy and 
handed over the formerly state-owned 
plants and mines, enterprises of communi- 
cation and transport, trade, agriculture and 
forestry, public utilities, and enterprises of 
other branches of the economy to the so- 
called “working collectives” to carry out 
management “independently” (through the 
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Committee’—-NCGNA). In accordance with 
the market supply-and-demand situation, all 
enterprises decide at will on the quantity, 
variety, and prices of their products, pur- 
chase raw materials and sell their products 
in the domestic and foreign markets by 
themselves, decide at will on the method of 
distributing profits and wages, and are re- 
sponsible for profits and losses. 

In essence, the self-management of enter- 
prises of the Tito clique, the article points 
out, takes the seeking of more profits as the 
highest standard of the economic activities 
of the enterprises, and the so-called material 
stimulus as the only motivating force of the 
economic activities in the enterprises. It 
encourages the capitalist manner of manage- 
ment and advocates the capitalist free com- 
petition of the big preying upon the small. 

The Yugoslay modern revisionists are rene- 
gades to Marxism-Leninism and agents af 
the US. imperialists. They subsist on doles 
of US. imperialism. They are engaged in 
traitorous dealings in opposing the Socialist 
camp, sabotaging the Communist movement, 
and undermining the national democratic 
movements of various countries. Precisely 
as the statement of the 1960 Moscow meeting 
of representatives, of the Communist and 
Workers Parties has pointed out: “The Com- 
munist parties have unanimously condemned 
the Yugoslav variety of international oppor- 
tunism, a variety of modern revisionist 
theories in concentrated form.” 

Since it turned traitor to the Socialist 
camp, the Tito group has persistently tried 
to present itself as being above the blocs, 
has opposed the Socialist camp and the inter- 
national Communist movement, and carried 
out activities detrimental to the unity of all 
peace-loving forces and countries in an effort 
to serve U.S. imperialism. 

Despite the efforts of the Tito group to 
advertise its position of being above the 
blocs, it is nevertheless known to all that 
as early as in 1953 Yugoslavia formed with 
Greece and Turkey a military-political bloc— 
the Balkan Alliance. By so doing the Tito 
group linked itself with the aggressive NATO 
bloc and CENTO, both of which were rigged 
up by the United States. At present Yugo- 
slavia is still a member of that alliance. 
This fact alone is sufficient to show what 
stuff and nonsense is the Tito group's so- 
called position of being above the blocs. 

These arrogant designs of the Tito group 
are exactly what U.S. imperialism wants. 
The U.S. weekly Saturday Evening Post in an 
article on May 17, 1958, said that Tito is 
purposely Titoism, and this role 
could be played by no one else. The writer 
of the article maintains that the interest 
of the United States is consistent with that 
of the Tito group. He further revealed that 
U.S. imperialism is looking forward to two, 
three or half a dozen Yugoslavias. It is 
therefore quite natural that the Tito group 
should have been so highly praised by U.S. 
imperialism for its despicable role as an 
interventionist and instigator during the 
counterrevolutionary riot in Hungary. 

To the U.S. imperialists, the Tito group, as 
their instrument, serves yet another 
purpose. In the face of the vigorous devel- 
opment of the national liberation movement 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, U.S. 
imperialism is seeking to sabotage this move- 
ment with the help of the Tito group. Sabo- 
tage activities by this group would be facili- 
tated if it could, as much as possible, 
maintain its position of being “above the 
blocs.” 

The Tito clique pretends to be neutral in 
an attempt to confuse the world public, but 
its “above the blocs” stand is completely 
different from the policy of peace and neu- 
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independence, and striven to develop their 
national economy, and have been able to 
establish amicable relations with the Socialist 
countries. These nationally independent 
countries are playing a positive role in the 

against imperialism and for the 
defense of world peace. 

On the other hand, the Tito clique is a 
renegade from the camp of socialism. Be- 
hind the “above the blocs” signboard, it is 
dead set against the Socialist camp, has 
spared no efforts in trying to break the unity 


peoples’ struggle imperialism headed 
by the United States, the Tito clique always 
sides with imperialism. 

The Tito group has also done its best to 


On the Lao question the Tito group 
has also exerted itself to the full to take up 
the cudgels for U.S. imperialism and white- 
wash its crimes. 

The press of the Tito group has also helped 
U.S. imperialism to threaten the Soviet 
Union and China by asserting that the 
peaceful solution of the Lao question 
“depends on the Soviet Government,” and 
that the Soviet Union and China should not 
“take the change of U.S. policy as evidence of 
weakness.” 

Yugoslav revisionism is the outcome of the 
U.S. imperialist policy of bribing with huge 
sums. It is by no means accidental, there- 
fore, that the Tito group has been so zealous 


in rendering service to U.S. imperialism in 
every respect under the signboard of being 
“above the blocs.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be more 
than happy to yield; but before doing so, 
I desire to refer to a statement of the 
Moscow Conference of Representatives 
of Communist and Workers Parties, 
dated December 6, 1960, together with 
Khrushehev's speeches in 1957, 1958, and 
1959; also an article published in the 
Albanian publication, Zeri 1 Popullit, of 
May 17, 1962. I ask unanimous consent 
that these statements be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE Moscow CONFERENCE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF COMMUNIST AND WORK- 
ERS PARTIES, DECEMBER 6, 1960 
Having betrayed Marxism-Leninism, de- 


revisionist 
opposition to the 1957 declaration; they have 
set up the League of Yugoslay Communists 
in opposition to the entire world Communist 
movement; they have torn their country 
away from the Socialist camp, making it de- 
pendent on the so-called aid from the 
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United States and other imperialists, and 


the world Communist movement. Under the 

pretense of the policy of nonadherence to 

any blocs, they are developing activity which 
harms the unity of all peaceloving forces 
and states. 

STATEMENTS OF NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV COM- 
PILED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, SOVIET 
WORLD OUTLOOK: “A HANDBOOK OF ComM- 
MUNIST STATEMENTS” 


1957 (Hungary): “Now ìn this fight which 
broke out on the Hungarian question, what 
did we get? We got absolute unity and the 
rallying of the Communist ranks of the 
whole world. Yugoslavia remained isolated. 
Who spoke in its favor, in the questions 
connected with the Hungarian events? Dul- 
les, Eisenhower, Guy Mollet, and so forth— 
what a lot. 

“I am convinced that that company is not 
to the liking of Comrade Tito—not good 
company. I used to tell this to Comrade 
‘Tito, and he afterward told me: “Listen, do 
stop repeating.” And I did indeed repeat it 
many times, for good words should be re- 
peated. I was always greatly impressed by 
the words of August Bebel. He said: ‘If you, 
revolutionary workers, are praised by the 
bourgeoisie, think—what nonsense have you 
committed for which it is praising you?” 
(Speech in Czechoslovakia, Prague radio 
broadcast, July 11, 1957.) 

In 1958: “I would not wish to offend any- 
one. But, on the other hand, I cannot re- 
Train from asking the question which deeply 
concerns all Communists everywhere. Why 
do the imperialist bosses, while striving to 
obliterate from the face of the earth the 
Socialist states and squash the Communist 
movement, at the same time finance one of 
the Socialist countries, granting that coun- 
try credits and free gifts?” (Speech to VII 
Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party, 
June 4, 1958.) 

Same : “Of course the program of 
the League of Yugoslay Communists is an 
internal affair of Yugoslav Communists but, 
insofar as this draft program contains an 
insignificant and insulting appraisal of other 

and Socialist countries and a revision 
of the fundamentals of the Marxist-Leninist 
theory, our party considers it its direct duty 
to come out with criticism of the anti- 
Marxist statements in this document.” 

Speech m East Germany, July 10, 1958: 
“August Bebel put it very well in his time: 
“If the enemy praises you, think what fool- 
ish thing you have done that he praises you. 
This is correct. Hence, when the enemy 
abuses you, then you are following the right 
path and are faithfully serving your work- 
Ing class and your people.“ While meeting 
Comrade Tito I said on several occasions: 
Why do the American im: praise you? 
Why do they give you wheat? What is this 
"Yugoslav socialism,’ then this could not 
please the American imperialists. They 
scent, as it were, something not quite So- 
cialist in you. This is precisely what they 
like. This is the law of the class struggle.” 

Speech at the 2ist Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, January 27, 1959: “The 
Yugoslav leaders allege that they stand out- 
side the blocs, that they stand above the 
camps, but actually they belong to the 
Balkan bloc comprising Yugoslavia, Turkey, 
and Greece. The later two countries, as is 
known, are members of the aggressive NATO 
bioc, and Turkey is besides a party to the 
Baghdad Pact. The leaders of the League of 
Yugoslay Communists resent it very much 
when we tell them that they are sitting on 
two chairs. They give assurances that they 
are sitting on their own Yugoslav chair. 
But that Yugoslav chair is for some reason 
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eagerly supported by the American mo- 
nopolies. And this is why their nonalined 
position and neutrality, which are advertised 
so much by the leaders of the League of 
Yugoslav Communists, smell strongly of the 
American monopolies which are feeding 
Yugoslav socialism.” 


[From an article in Zeri i Popullit, Albania, 
May 17, 1962] 
THE FIASCO OF YUGOSLAVIA’S SPECIFIC SOCIAL~ 
ISM AND THE NEW MANEUVERS BY BELGRADE 
REVISIONISTS 


In the course of the past few years, Yugo- 
slavia has had $2 billion worth of economic 
loans from the United States and other West- 
ern countries, not counting military and 
other aid. Of course these billions of dol- 
lars were given to Yugoslavia with definite 
political aims in mind, such as repayment 
for the services rendered by the Tito group 
to imperialism. 

The Yugoslay revisionists are reaping what 
they have sown; they have renounced social- 
ism and they are now paying the conse- 
quences. 

The Belgrade revisionists and their sup- 
porters can babble as much as they like 
about the building of socialism in Yugo- 
slavia; actual facts show the opposite. 

Nothing remains now of the alleged Yugo- 
slay way toward socialism. Practice has 
shown irrefutably that our party and the 
other Communist parties were quite right to 
criticize the anti-Marxist and anti-Leninist 
character of this way and to denounce the 
policy of division and undermining pursued 
by the Yugoslav leaders. They have clearly 
shown that Tito’s specific socialism has noth- 
ing to do with socialism. The Yugoslay re- 
visionist leaders have inflicted much damage 
on the cause of socialism and the struggle 
of the peoples for liberty and national in- 
dependence, for democracy and social prog- 
ress, for peace and socialism. 

The Tito gang is linked politically, eco- 
nomically, and militarily to imperialism. 
The remarks about socialism and neutrality, 
used according to necessity, are but masks 
to which the Yugoslav revisionists resort in 
order to disguise their dependence on im- 
perialism and the services which they render 
it. In reality there is nothing Socialist or 
neutral in Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia is linked 
to NATO through the Balkan Pact. It is 
not for nothing that the United States has 
given it billions of dollars and military 
equipment. 

The arming of Yugoslavia by American 
imperialism is not being done without a 
definite aim. It is an integral part of the 
general armament of the imperialist pow- 
ers and of their allies, and therefore it con- 
stitutes a permanent danger and threat to 
the Socialist countries of the Balkans, es- 
pecially our country, for its annexationist 
aims in regard to Albania are well known, 
Hence, under these circumstances to col- 
laborate with the Tito gang means to play 
the game of imperialism. Neither the 
demagogy of Tito nor the sophistry of his 
partisans can change what is known and 
what has been proven by the whole world: 
That Tito is the apprentice, and American 
imperialism his boss. 

At present there is not in Yugoslavia a 
Marxist-Leninist party capable of achieving 
the great ideas of scientific communism. 
The League of Yugoslav Communists and 
the Yugoslav State machine have long since 
fallen into the mire of revisionism, of the 
betrayal of the interests of the Yugoslav 
peoples and the international Communist 
and workers movement. To nurture il- 
lusions and hopes that it is still possible for 
the Yugoslav revisionist leaders to correct 
themselves and to return to the good road in 
order to build socialism means to have lost 
entirely all feeling for objectivity, to be in 
flagrant contradiction with what is shown 
by the daily practice of present-day life in 
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Yugoslavia, or else to judge not on the basis 
of a Marxist-Leninist analysis of facts but 
on the basis of the idealist reasoning of the 
revisionists. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that this is a documenta- 
tion which will shed some light upon 
the policies which have been pursued by 
this Government, and why they have 
been pursued, insofar as extending 
limited economic and food assistance to 
those two countries is concerned. 

I know this is a difficult decision. I 
know it is filled with risk. I know there 
are possibilities that it could backfire. 
I know that a more cautious person 
would not even take the time to discuss 
this subject. I know that an unfair critic 
might say, Senator HUMPHREY stood 
up in the Senate for Tito and Gomulka.” 
I have not. I stand up for the United 
States of America. In this struggle, we 
need to keep foremost before our eyes 
and in our minds what is the best course 
we can pursue in the national interest. 
One of the interests we ought to pursue 
is to seek for a degree of independence 
on the part of countries which are to- 
day dominated by the Communist Party. 
We should seek to magnify the divisions 
within the Communist bloc. We should 
seek to shatter and fracture the so-called 
monolithic structure of the Communist 
bloc. When we have done that, I be- 
lieve we shall have served our national 
interest; and that will have served the 
interest of people everywhere. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I have listened with 
much interest to the excellent presenta- 
tion by the Senator from Minnesota. I 
would be the first to recognize that the 
discussion over the desirability of foreign 
aid to Yugoslavia and Poland is not a 
partisan issue. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
certainly correct. 

Mr. MILLER. But I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would be the first 
to concede that there may be honest 
differences of opinion among Members 
of the Senate not only on opposite sides 
of the aisle, but on the same side of 
the aisle and among Members of the 
Senate and members of the administra- 
tion, over what is the national interest, 
and particularly what is in the national 
interest. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have said so re- 
peatedly. I think the Senator has 
stated the situation very well. I am 
making no charges against anyone. I 
was simply trying to document what I 
believe were the reasons why our Gov- 
ernment has pursued this course thus 
far. I would be the first to recognize 
that developments could take place 
which would require a change of policy. 
But the national interest will remain 
the same, even if the policy has to be 
changed. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand. As an 
example, the Senator from Minnesota 
quoted from a statement by Mr. Kennan, 
who has expressed some concern. I be- 
lieve the Senator has placed in the 
ReEcorD some of Mr. Kennan’s remarks 
concerning our position now, following 
the Senate-passed bill, with respect to 
assistance to Yugoslavia, the same being 
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limited to Public Law 480 surplus grain 
disposal at the very most, if indeed that 
is possible. 

On the other hand, the Senator’s 
Democratic colleague, the able Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], is on the 
other side of the question as to whether 
this program is or is not in the national 
interest. 

After examining the voting record in 
the Senate last week, I believe that while 
the Senate partially reversed itself, a 
substantial majority of the Senate made 
its voice heard as to its belief that it is 
in the national interest not to extend 
any more aid to Yugoslavia, except pos- 
sibly Public Law 480 aid. 

I believe the Senator from Minnesota 
has expressed a minority view of the 
Senate. I believe he probably expresses 
the attitude of the administration, and 
I commend him for supporting his ad- 
ministration. But I wish to make it 
clear that the Senator from Minnesota 
has been speaking for what I believe is 
a minority viewpoint of the Senate con- 
cerning what is in the national interest 
in this particular area. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What Ambassador 
Kennan was saying was that the orig - 
inal action, the all-inclusive action, 
known as the Lausche amendment, had 
done, as he put it, injury to our cause in 
Yugoslavia. I say most respectfully that 
I was not trying to draw a final judg- 
ment. I was quoting Ambassador Ken- 
nan’s reported words. First, he felt, as 
I indicated yesterday when I read the 
dispatch, that the reversal which the 
Senate made in terms of Public Law 480 
assistance had a salutary effect; but the 
psychological effect of the original ac- 
tion had left its mark and had injured 
some of our relationships. 

I wish to make it quite clear that I 
have never been very happy about our 
having to do business, so to speak, with 
dictators. I believe that the reversal 
which the Senate made on Thursday of 
last week was desirable. I actively sup- 
ported it. I had something to do with 
obtaining that reversal. I had talked 
with the President and with State De- 
partment officials about it before the 
Senate acted on it. 

In the main, I believe the action which 
the Senate took will give the President, 
if the action can be sustained through 
both bodies, the degree of flexibility 
which he needs in this instance. 

Probably, engaged as we were in the 
business of passing a law in the field of 
foreign aid, we have said so many things 
that injure our diplomacy that it is 
rather hard to go around and patch 
everything up. It is sort of like insult- 
ing a fellow all day until he is made a 
loan. When the loan has been made, he 
expresses gratitude for the moment, but 
he goes away saying, “I won’t forget what 
that fellow said before I got the money.” 

I do not consider that I am in the 
minority; I consider that I am in the 
majority. I stand with men like Eisen- 
hower, Truman, and Kennedy; with the 
leaders of the two previous administra- 
tions and of this administration. I be- 
lieve their policies were well conceived 
in this area and were fairly well con- 
ducted. I voted for President Eisen- 
hower’s request on the very same item 
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three times; and many Members on both 
sides of the aisle disagreed on this issue. 
I remember that the former distin- 
guished Republican leader, Senator 
Knowland, at one time disagreed on this 
subject matter, as one of President 
Eisenhower's lieutenants. 

Mr. MILLER. But my point was that 
here in the Senate the Senator’s point 
is the minority viewpoint. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, I think not; I 
think it is the majority viewpoint. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, from the entire 
tenor of the Senator’s speech, I detect 
that he feels that we should have done 
nothing insofar as concerns adopting an 
amendment in regard to aid to Yugo- 
slavia and Poland. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it would 
have been better to have left the original 
language in the bill; I think that is true. 

Mr. MILLER. I believe the Senator 
from Minnesota is among a minority of 
Senators who take that position, be- 
cause a substantial majority of Senators 
do not feel that way. Some may have 
changed their minds 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am hopeful of 
that. 

Mr. MILLER. In fact, a year ago they 
might not have reached that viewpoint. 
But at least last week it was their view- 


point. 

I am not criticizing the viewpoint of 
the Senator from Minnesota as not being 
in the national interest. I merely say 
that a majority of Senators feel that it 
was in the national interest to do what 
we did. 

The Senator from Minnesota has given 
several quotations from various Commu- 
nist newspapers and publications, cut- 
ting at Mr. Tito. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator did so in 
a way that would seem to indicate that 
he takes them at their face value. I 
point out that we cannot take any Com- 
munist publications at their face value. 
It may be that these are merely tactical 
articles published for the purpose of try- 
ing to convince the West that a fight is 
going on between Tito and other Com- 
munist leaders. Such a fight may be 
going on; but I believe we should be very 
careful not to believe that an irreversible 
struggle is going on between these dic- 
tators, even though some articles may 
seem to indicate that one is going on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, if the Sena- 
tor from Iowa does not think a struggle is 
going on between these dictators, at least 
I can point out that there has been quite 
something of a skirmish. I was about to 
tell a little story in that connection; 
but I think I shall do so later, privately. 
But at least these people have not been 
making love to each other. Instead, cer- 
tainly they have been fighting each 
other. Anyone who has monitored the 
broadcasts from these countries knows 
that for years the relationships between 
Tito and Moscow have amounted to a 
first-class tactical fight. 

By the way, we have not done anything 
to put out that fire; we thought it was 
all right. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator's state- 
ment reminds me of what I see among 
members of the Democratic Party, where 
fights are going on. But, unfortunately, 
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If at this moment, however, a major 
military showdown developed, I sup- 
pose we would not expect Tito to be 
our ally; and I suppose that if the odds 
were sufficient, he would fall over into 
the Soviet camp. But it has always been 
my view that one of the real deterrent 
factors, over and beyond the nuclear de- 
terrent, has been the fear on the part 
of the Soviet Union that the people in 
the satellite countries might rise up in 
event of war between the Communists 
and the West. 

Mr. MILLER. I am one of the first 
to recognize that that is a possibility. I 
like the reference to the Achilles’ heel, 
which was made in one of the articles 
the Senator inserted in the RECORD. 

But I wish to make clear that what 
the Senate did last week was not so 
much a matter of not expressing faith 
in the President or in one of his ambas- 
sadors as it was, I believe, an expression 
of what the Senate believes to be in 
the national interest, which in this par- 
ticular case is different from what the 
President thinks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think that is 
correct. I believe there was no intention 
on the part of Senators to express any 
lack of faith in the President. I think 
for many years a feeling has been devel- 
oping that perhaps the entire foreign 
aid program to these countries should 
be stopped; and we happened to come to 
a point where some Senators expressed 
that feeling rather strongly. Further- 
more, every time we have a foreign aid 
bill under consideration, it is likely that 
some disagreement about it will be ex- 
pressed, because many persons in our 
country are tired of foreign aid. So, 
many think that is a good political 
course to follow—in other words, that 
one will not lose too many votes back 
home if he says he is opposed to U.S. aid 
to Yugoslavia and Poland. In fact, it 
might be possible to gain a few votes in 
that way, because the easiest way for a 
person to say he is 100 percent in favor of 
the United States is to say that he is op- 
posed to the Communists. Of course, 
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that may not frighten the Communists; 
but at least anticommunism has been 
used by many persons as a springboard 


to enable our country to have an over- 
whelming amount of power, so as to be 
able to survive under any circumstances. 

But, certainly, anti-Communist 
speeches have been used for years by 
public speakers in our country. How- 
ever, if we were to give as much con- 
sideration to doing something about the 
Communists, in addition to denouncing 
them in public statements, Khrushchev 
would now be only a page in history; he 
would have faded from the scene. 

Mr. MILLER. But certainly the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota agrees that Sen- 
. 


Mr. MILLER. Iam sure that, in addi- 
tion, all of us wish we had sufficient 
know-how to be able to deal with them 
as effectively as we wish we could. But 
certainly Senators should have spoken 
out against communism. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, it takes 
about as much courage to speak out 
against communism as it does to speak 
in favor of Mother's Day. [Laughter. ] 
Certainly one does not have to be very 
brave to speak against communism. 
But it does require a little sense in order 
to know what to do about communism 
internationally. I wish some of the 
energy which has been devoted to de- 
nouncing Communists and communism 
had been used to formulate a program 
devoted to eradication of the Communist 
movement. 

Mr. MILLER. But certainly the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota knows that there 
is in vogue a cliche about being an anti- 
anti-Communist and that nowadays 
there are some who make speeches 
against communism, at the risk of being 
ridiculed. 

There are some people who nowadays 
make speeches against communism at 
the risk of getting ridiculed. I think this 
is kind of a warped situation. I agree 
with the Senator that we ought to be 
not only articulate and decisive in our 
expressions against communism, but also 
effective in our actions against commu- 
nism. Sometimes there is an unfortu- 
nate lack of a nexus between the two. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. I join him in that statement. 

Mr. MILLER. I want the Senator 
from Minnesota to know that the Sena- 
tor from Iowa swallowed very hard when 
it came to the Dirksen-Mansfield amend- 
ment last week which restored the dis- 
cretion in the administration to distrib- 
ute foodstuffs to Yugoslavia and Poland, 
if indeed that can be done, because the 
amendment is pretty tight. I will tell 
the Senator why I swallowed hard on it. 
I note from the Recor that in 1961 the 
taxpayers of the United States gave Yu- 
goslavia $3144 million in foreign aid and 
loaned her $116.4 million, while at the 
same time the Government of Yugo- 
slavia did not have the fiscal integrity to 
pay $69,341 for 1961 and $169,512 for 
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1960 as its share of the assessments for 
the Congo operations to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say Yugo- 
slavia has never denied it is going to 
pay those assessments. In fact, one 
difference between the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia is the matter of assessments 
for the Congo and the Gaza Strip. 

Mr. MILLER. I find it difficult to un- 
derstand why, if we have given $31 mil- 
lion for aid and $116 million in loans, 
Yugoslavia cannot pay $69,000 for 1961 
and $169,000 for 1960 in assessments to 
the United Nations. It is because of 
such an attitude that the United Na- 
tions is in such deep fiscal trouble. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure the 
Senator wants to be factual. The fact 
is that Yugoslavia, for whatever reasons 
one wants to ascribe to that country— 
and I do not say it was out of benev- 
olence—supported the U.S. attitude and 
policy on the Congo. It supported the 
peacekeeping operations. The fact that 
it may be 1 year behind should not in- 
dicate that Yugoslavia will not pay its 
assessments, because any country may be 
up to 2 years behind before it is in de- 
fault. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
is thoroughly familiar with that require- 
ment. My point is that when the tax- 
payers of the United States are giving 
Yugoslavia $6912 million, it is little 
enough to expect Yugoslavia to pay its 
just debts to the United Nations cur- 
rently. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it ought to 
do so. I agree. 

Mr. MILLER. It is obviously failing 
to do so in concert with the Soviet Union, 
in an effort to break the United Nations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I respectfully dis- 
agree with that. 

Mr. MILLER. I will be happy to eat 
my words when I see Yugoslavia come 
before the United Nations and start 
practicing fiscal integrity. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
agree with me that the Soviet Union 
sought to destroy the United Nations 
through the “troika”? 

Mr. MILLER. That may be, but that 
does not mean it is the only way in which 
the United Nations can be destroyed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Surely, it was one 
of the key issues. 

Mr. MILLER. It was one of the key 
issues, but it was not greater than the 
fiscal ability of the United Nations to 

pay its way. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yugoslavia is not 
considered to be in default to the United 
Nations. While it may be a year behind, 
that is not 

Mr. MILLER. It is 2 years behind. It 
is placed in arrears. It is these arrear- 
ages which have perpetrated the finan- 
cial crisis in the United Nations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator is 
trying to make the point that the money 
we have given to Yugoslavia has not been 
well spent and that everything there is 
not quite jolly, I agree. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not trying to make 
that point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ambassador Ken- 
nan has said that we are not going to 
expend as much, that we are cutting 
down our expenditures much below 
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what they were under the previous ad- 
ministration. But the point I was try- 
ing to make is that I thought we ought 
to leave in the law the authority to the 
President to exercise the policy we have, 
if it seemed to be desirable. I did not 
want to handcuff him. That was all. I 
am glad we gave the President authority 
in the field of food and fiber, even 
though there are some limitations. 

Mr. MILLER. I know that is the 
Senator’s policy, and I know it is fol- 
lowed in good conscience. My point is 
that I think a majority in the Senate, 
myself included, felt that in previous 
years it might have been better if we 
had tied some hands. This need not be 
so if we had plenty of money and if 
there were not some nations which are 
practicing fiscal integrity before the 
United Nations who need this aid, if 
we are not going to give it to Yugo- 
slavia; and I think it is better to spend 
that money in the other nations. The 
Senator knows that if we must make a 
choice between a nation which is prac- 
ticing fiscal integrity and another which 
is not, we should seek to extend our aid 
to the one that is practicing fiscal in- 
tegrity, so that the vitality of the United 
Nations will not be sapped. That is 
what motivated the statement of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a valid 
criticism. Of course, the Senator could 
say the same thing about France. 
France has not paid the special assess- 
ments either, and it is a pretty good ally. 

Mr. MILLER. I think that would be 
true if we were applying the policy across 
the board. We were applying it to Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If that is the cri- 
terion to be used, we could have included 
France, and I do not think we would do 
that. 

Mr. MILLER. It is not my under- 
standing that we give aid to France. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my under- 
standing that we gave France plenty of 
aid. 

Mr. MILLER. We give France mili- 
tary assistance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would not mind 
having a drawing account in the amount 
of aid we have given France. 

Mr. MILLER. How much are we giv- 
ing France now? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We gave her bil- 
lions. 

Mr. MILLER. How much are we giv- 
ing France now? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We are giving her 
some aid now through NATO. 

Mr. MILLER. That is military assist- 
ance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, but it is rath- 
er expensive. 

Mr. MILLER. Those are not grants 
or economic loans. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me hasten to 
add that I am for it. What we have 
done for France is money well spent. It 
is a great country, made up of great 
people, but I think the Senator must be 
careful what examples he uses here. 

Mr. MILLER. I am; and I think the 
difference is that we are giving military 
assistance to France, and that is in line 
with our NATO commitments. It is not 
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the same as giving loans or grants to 
Yugoslavia. That is different, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor has a point. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his contribution 
in this discussion. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
when the Senate was considering the 
Department of Defense appropriation 
bill, I had intended to place in the REC- 
ORD a statement relating to the growing 
influence of efforts in the field of re- 
search and development in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

A MILESTONE IN GAINING EFFICIENCY IN $12 
BILLION WORTH OF FEDERAL RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
I should like to invite attention to the 

fact that the Senate Committee on Ap- 

propriations has taken an historic step 
forward toward improving the manage- 

ment of scientific information in the U.S. 

Government. 

On the basis of a suggestion, which I 
was personally happy to submit, the com- 
mittee incorporated the following lan- 
guage on page 10 of Senate Report No. 
1578, 87th Congress, on H.R. 11289: 

COORDINATION OF RESEARCH 

The lack of an integrated system for the 
dissemination and exchange of scientific and 
engineering information within the Depart- 
ment of Defense and with the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and other Fed- 
eral agencies with defense-related interests 
results in duplications, useless expenditure 
of funds, and other shortcomings that im- 
pair the efficiency of various Federal research, 
development, test, and evaluation programs 
involving billions of dollars. The Depart- 
ment, through the Office of Director, De- 
fense Research and Engineering, has initi- 
ated action to overcome this weakness, The 
Department is requested to prepare, in time 
for the consideration of appropriations for 
the next fiscal year, a detailed report on 
this matter indicating what has been done, 
and what additional steps will be required 
to provide for such an integrated system. 

IMPORTANCE OF STATEMENT IN REPORT 


This single paragraph is, I believe, a 
key to America’s survival in an age of 
peril. 

It is a key to greater efficiency in con- 
duct of $7.1 billion of federally supported 
defense research in the 1963 fiscal year 
and of $12 billion in overall U.S. Govern- 
ment research. 

Why? 

Because, for the first time, the Defense 
Department is formally requested—by 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions—to set up an integrated system of 
information, involving all the services, 
the Advance Research Projects Agency, 
and the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

What is more, for the first time, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee has 
notified a major Federal agency that it 
expects that this system must fit in with 
other agencies’ systems. This means 
that there must be a unified information 
network between the Department of De- 
fense, the National Aeronautics and 
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Space Administration, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, among other de- 
fense-related agencies. 

Thus, we have advanced another step 
toward a goal which the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has 
been striving for during these past 4½ 
years. 

The Senate report is, I believe, an 
historic milestone. 

But we still have a long way to go. 

THE STATUS QUO—INFORMATION CHAOS 


The plain fact is that the information 
situation in the executive branch and 
among federally supported contractors 
and grantees amounts to virtual chaos. 

Information can be found—amidst this 
chaos—but to do so often requires a 
sizable, expensive, protracted search. 

The search may prove so long that, 
in utter frustration, decisions are often 
made without adequate information, the 
quest for prior data is thus abandoned 
as not being worth the time and expense. 

Among industry, the saying is popular: 

If a research and development project 
costs $100,000, it’s easier to do it—if neces- 
sary—again, rather than to try to find out if 
it has been done before. 


This is a tragic commentary on infor- 
mation weaknesses, 
ADMINISTRATIONS’ AND SCIENTISTS’ PROBLEMS 


Hundreds of administrators—whether 
Federal, corporation, university, foun- 
dation or others—are unable to quickly 
or reliably learn who has done what, or 
who is doing what in federally supported 
research. 

Hundreds of thousands of bench scien- 
tists and engineers are similarly unable 
to identify others’—past or present 
work for leads or ideas. 

Inquiries may have to be directed to a 
dozen different agencies, to 3 na- 
tional libraries, to 1,000 or so specialized 
information centers, to hundreds of indi- 
vidual facilities, and still it is doubtful 
that an adequate picture can ever be 
obtained under present circumstances. 

TOWER OF BABEL 


There is not 1 uniform system, nor 2, 
nor 10; there are hundreds of incom- 
patible systems. They use different 
vocabulary and methodology. 

As a result, to try to inquire or to com- 
municate between agencies, and even 
within agencies, is like trying to be un- 
derstood in a Tower of Babel. Every- 
body talks a different language. 

It is the American taxpayer who is 
paying the price for this information 
chaos. 

EVEN PRESIDENT KENNEDY WOULD BE UNABLE TO 
TRACK DOWN INTERAGENCY RESEARCH 

Not even the President of the United 
States could today—within a period of a 
few hours or even a few days—find out 
what he would like to know. Even he 
would not be able to learn exactly how 
tax money is being used in—inhouse or 
extramural—research on any one of hun- 
dreds of major topics of interagency re- 
search. 

WHY WE HAVE FOCUSED ON DEPARTMENT OF 

DEFENSE 

The Senate subcommittee has con- 
centrated on improving information ac- 
tivity in the Defense Department, be- 
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cause the success of Defense’s effort 
spells national and international sur- 
vival and freedom. 

The defense effort is also the largest, 
costliest effort. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SPRAWLS INTO OTHER 
DOMAINS 

But the Defense Department’s re- 
search and development sprawls over 
the whole Federal effort. And, in vir- 
tually every major area of Federal re- 
search today, there are invariably not 
only Department of Defense, but 3, 4, 
5, or as many as 15 other agencies in- 
terested in interrelated research. 

In meteorological research, for exam- 
ple, no less than 14 Federal agencies are 
supporting research in weather and re- 
lated problems. 

An information bank, upon which all 
the agencies could draw, is therefore es- 
sential. 

THE SUM OF $491 MILLION FOR RS—70 


I cite the example of the interagency 
need for information on the RS-70, 
mach 3 supersonic airplane. 

The present defense appropriations 
bill authorizes $491 million for initial 
research on it. I emphasize initial“ 
research. 

As I pointed out 3 months ago, al- 
though billions will, in the final analysis, 
be spent on the RS-70, there is no inter- 
agency information system to help cor- 
relate research on it. 

I have urged Mr. Najeeb E. Halaby, 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, to set up such a system. There- 
by, all of the Federal agencies—FAA, 
DOD, NASA, and others—would have the 
same system as would the private con- 
tractors, universities, and other sources 
working on the problem. 

I have not yet heard from Mr. Halaby 
as to what he proposes to do. 

SERIOUS WEAKNESSES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 

The situation within the Department 
of Defense and in each of the services 
is particularly severe. 

The Army, Navy, Air Force, and Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency each 
has a considerable number of weapons 
systems under research and develop- 
ment, where cross-fertilization of ideas 
is still, unfortunately, at minimal levels. 

For example, in Navy research on anti- 
submarine warfare, the lack of a unified, 
integrated information system remains 
a serious impediment. 

The present bill authorizes $286 mil- 
lion for antisubmarine warfare research, 

There is little assurance that this over 
$% billion will yield that much value in 
usable and unified information. It is not 
that the research, itself, is inadequate; 
it is because the management of re- 
search information is, according to in- 
dustry, far from satisfactory. 

Few corporations or military officials 
wish to be regarded as “rocking the 
boat.” Few are willing to commit them- 
selves, in black and white, to protest 
against present policies. We do, how- 
ever, have strong reason to believe that 
the Navy, which has outstandingly pio- 
neered in PERT systems and in other 
management innovations, has a long way 
to go to coordinate and disseminate sci- 
entific information satisfactorily. 
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LACK OF FULL-TIME OFFICIALS 


Strange as it may seem, at the highest 
policy levels of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, and at the highest military 
staff levels in the armed services there 
is not a single officer devoting full time 
to the problem of managing information 
on research and development. 

I ask: “Why?” 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


Why is it that a Department which 
spends well over one-third of a billion 
dollars a year for computers for admin- 
istrative activities alone states that it 
is difficult to find computer time to re- 
cord $7 billion worth of research and 
development? 

Why have the services been allowed 
for years to ignore a Department of De- 
fense directive that all service reports 
be transmitted to ASTIA? 

Why is ASTIA still treated like a cast- 
off, as a minor joint service, adminis- 
tered by the Air Force, instead of as, per- 
haps, a joint agency reporting to the 
highest level; that is, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Why does the Defense Department not 
have a detailed, indexed breakdown of 
all current and completed research and 
development work in its own in-house 
laboratories? 

Why have not resources been assigned 
for a comprehensive cumulative index 
of ASTIA’s collection? 

Why have specialized information cen- 
ters been loosely set up by the scores— 
sometimes duplicating ASTIA, often con- 
taining less than ASTIA’s specialized 
collections, and often with incompatible 
systems? 

In international information exchange, 
why does Defense not enforce reciprocity 
from our allies by securing current in- 
formation from their research and de- 
velopment effort—often supported with 
U.S. dollars—comparable to the detailed 
information which we lavish overseas? 

I could ask a dozen other yet-unan- 
swered questions. 

NOTICE SERVED ON THE PENTAGON 


And so, I serve notice to the Pentagon 
that this request on the part of the 
Appropriations Committee is not made 
casually. 

It is my intention, as one Senator, to 
follow up on this request, both as a 
member of that committee and as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation and International Organizations 
which offered the suggestion. 

Fortunately, we are not alone. 

The able Director of the new Office of 
Science and Technology in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, Dr. Jerome 
Wiesner, has demonstrated keen interest. 

Dr. Wiesner and his staff have begun 
significant discussions with Department 
of Defense officials. 

An interagency Task Force Report on 
Information has been prepared for Dr. 
Wiesner. The Federal Council on Sci- 
ence and Technology has been reviewing 
this report. 

A report by a panel of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Alvin Weinberg, 
Director of Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, is in the making. 
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MANY PAST REPORTS—DEAD LETTERS 


But the files of the executive branch, 
particularly the Pentagon, are full of re- 
ports which were never acted upon and 
directives which were never carried out. 

One could probably fill a sizable room 
with a collection of past reports on the 
subject of security restrictions, alone. 

Nobody has yet succeeded—whether he 
is in the White House, in the Bureau of 
the Budget, in the Office of Secretary of 
Defense, in the Congress, or anywhere 
else—in bringing durable order into the 
Pentagon’s information situation. 

Let me say that I do not doubt the good 
intentions of Secretary McNamara, nor 
of Dr. Harold Brown or many other De- 
partment of Defense leaders for whom I 
have the highest respect. 

What they confront is a 24-hour day, 
crowded with scores of other high-prior- 
ity issues. They also confront massive 
inertia and massive-vested interests to 
preserve the disorganized status quo. 

WHAT IS NEEDED 

There is, to be sure, no panacea for 
the information problem. 

No supermachine or supersystem will 
satisfy the varied information needs in 
billions of dollars of research and de- 
velopment effort. 

We need a network of information sys- 
tems—a system of systems—a clearing- 
house capability for current research, for 
completed research, for meetings, for 
audiovisuals and for other information 
phases. 

We need to have every responsible 
source deal aggressively with its own 
problems and quit passing the buck to 
others. 

Thus— 

AN ACTION PROGRAM 

First. Dr. Wiesner’s office must have 
a full-time information unit. It must 
take charge of overseeing agency prog- 
ress toward an interagency information 
system. The snail’s pace of past years 
must give way to reasonable dispatch. 

Second. The Bureau of the Budget 
must cease treating the handling of sci- 
entific information as if it were a mere 
fly speck in a $92 billion budget. It must 
enforce information improvements on an 
agency and an interagency basis. 

Third. The Secretary of Defense 
should personally follow up on that one 
of his 85 current studies which bears 
upon improved research and develop- 
ment management and communication. 

Secretary McNamara has ably come to 
grips with problems of infinitely greater 
complexity than this. But, he and Dr. 
Brown have yet to give this particular 
issue their intensive attention. 

Fourth. Defense research contract of- 
ficers must be alert to their information 
responsibilities. They are often among 
the weakest links in the chain—neither 
supplying necessary information to con- 
tractors, nor enforcing the furnishing of 
complete, up-to-the-minute information 
from contractors. 

Fifth. Many of the leading private 
contractors are no more advanced in 
setting up modern information systems 
in their own establishments than is the 
Pentagon. Contractors must put their 
own information houses in order. 
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Sixth. Professional societies must, like 
the alert American Rocket Society and 
the American Society of Metals, wake up 
to the information revolution which is 
upon them. Mere marginal improve- 
ments in primary and secondary jour- 
nals will hardly suffice to meet needs 
when fundamental systems innovations 
are necessary. 

Seventh. The National Science Foun- 
dation must take the bit in its teeth. It 
must strengthen its evaluation of cur- 
rent Defense- and NSF-supported com- 
munications research, instead of merely 
funding and watching others fund such 
research and then merely listing the 
work. It must recommend definitive in- 
teragency actions to Dr. Wiesner's office 
and to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Eighth. Here, in Congress, I hope that 
the expert Senate and House Space Com- 
mittees, as well as the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, will give this infor- 
mation issue their able attention. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, for 
example, has one of the best Federal in- 
formation systems. Yet, even that sys- 
tem falls short of complete coverage. It 
is particularly deficient insofar as break- 
ing down and indexing inhouse research 
projects is concerned. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUESTS 


I ask unanimous consent now that a 
memorandum, which I have prepared, 
together with five exhibits documenting 
the efforts of the subcommittee during 
1961 and 1962, with respect to Depart- 
ment of Defense information improve- 
ment, be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and exhibits were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM, JUNE 13, 1962 


From Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY, chair- 
man, Subcommittee on Reorganization 
and International Organizations, 

Re background on Defense Department han- 
dling of scientific and engineering in- 
formation. 

The following is a chronological descrip- 
tion of some of the recent efforts by this 
subcommittee to strengthen the manage- 
ment and dissemination of scientific and 
technical information by the Defense Estab- 
lishment and related agencies. 

This particular chronology is confined to 
the years 1961 and 1962. 

Actually, however, the efforts began as far 
back as 1957 by the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations as a whole. 

An extensive series of hearings, documents, 
and reports have been published by both 
the full committee and the subcommittee on 
information activities throughout the ex- 
ecutive branch. ? 


See bibliography of committee publica- 
tions as presented by Hon. Jonn L. Mc- 
CLELLAN, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, in connection with 
address in the Senate, January 31, 1962, urg- 
ing the establishment of a m on 
Science and Technology, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, pp. 1315-1317. 

For additional background as to the ini- 
tial origins and development of the efforts 
of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations in the field of documentation, see 
Reynolds, Walter L., chief clerk-staff direc- 
tor, “The Senate Committee on Government 
Operations and Documentation,” American 
Documentation, vol. 12, No. 2, April 1961, 
pp. 93-97. 
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YEAR 1961 CHRONOLOGY 


(a) On April 17, 1961, the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization and International 
nizations of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations released a 278-page re- 
port entitled “Coordination of Information 
on Current Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment Supported by the U.S. Government.” 

The report pointed out that there was no 
indexed interagency inventory of an esti- 
mated 160,000 research and development 
projects, aggregating $8.1 billion in cost. The 
report highlighted (pp. 79-115) weaknesses 
in Department of Defense inventories of cur- 
rent research. 

(This publication, initially issued as a 
committee print, was subsequently author- 
ized to be issued as S. Rept. No. 263, 87th 
Cong., Ist sess., May 18, 1961.) 

(So enormous was the demand for the 
report that copies have now been entirely 
exhausted in supply, unfortunately.) 


Transmittal of report 


(b) I sent copies of the report to Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara and other offi- 
cials, urging remedial action. In addition, 
I sent a copy to the House Appropriations 
Committee, suggesting consideration of the 
report’s contents by the Department of De- 
fense Subcommittee in particular. 


House committee responds 


(c) On June 23, 1961, the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations took note of the 
presentation; it urged close attention by De- 
partment of Defense to the information prob- 
lem. The House Committee stated: 

“There has been recent criticism by an- 
other committee of the management of 
scientific information. It was stated that 
unknowing duplication and ‘tragic and in- 
tolerable waste of men, money, and material’ 
had resulted from poor management of these 
programs and it was recommended that a 
Science Information Exchange for the regis- 
tration of all current research projects of 
the Government be established. This com- 
mittee requests that the Department of De- 
tense give this matter close attention." 

(d) As a followup, I submitted through 
the office of Senator Dennis CHavez, chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee for the Department of Defense, a 
series of questions for transmittal to Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. McNamara. 

(e) Deputy Secretary Gilpatric replied to 
the questions on July 3, 1961. He indicated 
the Department’s interest in carrying out 
improvements in the handling of informa- 


tion. 
Reprinting of article 

(f) On July 20 I reprinted the text of 
an article which I had written as 
tragic, unintentional duplication in federally 
supported research. I pointed up the serv- 
ice which could be rendered to the execu- 
tive branch as a whole by the Science In- 
formation Exchange provided the latter 
were given full support by the Department 
of Defense and other member and nonmem- 
ber agencies, 

Second report on current research 

(g) On September 20, 1961, the subcom- 
mittee released a second related report. This 
was entitled “Coordination of Information 
on Current Federal Research and Develop- 
ment Projects in the Field of Electronics.” 

This report cited serious weaknesses in De- 
partment of Defense handling of $2 billion 
worth of current electronics research and 
development information. 


H. Rept. No. 574, 87th Cong., ist sess., 
on H.R. 7851, appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, 1962 fiscal year, p. 55. 

*“STWP Review,” Journal of the Society 
of Technical Writers and Publishers, “Un- 
knowing Duplication in Research—A Peren- 
nial Tragedy,“ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
107, pt. 10, pp. 12996-12997. 


1962 


Once again, copies of the report were sub- 
mitted to, among other sources, the Defense 
Department and to the Senate and House 
Committees on Appropriations. 

(The total complimentary supply of this 
report has been unfortunately exhausted, but 
copies may be purchased for $1 from the 
Government Printing Office.) 

YEAR 1962 CHRONOLOGY 
Report requested from NASA 

(a) On March 6, 1962, I requested a report 
from NASA as regards its scientific and 
technical information system, including the 
relationship of its system to the Department 
of Defense system. 

Subcommittee report submitted to House 
committee 

(b) On March 26, 1962, I submitted to 
Congressman GEORGE Mamon, chairman, 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
the Department of Defense, a detailed 54- 
page mimeographed report.“ 

The report was based on findings by the 
staff of the Senate Reorganization Subcom- 
mittee. 

The staff report pointed out that there 
are such serious deficiencies in the handling 
of scientific information within the Defense 
community that as much as $1 billion may 
be wasted. 

Unlike the two previous reports, the re- 
port was devoted to all phases of the infor- 
mation problem—prepublication, as well as 

postpublication research. It mentioned that 
while tens of thousands of reports are being 
generated by the Department of Defense, only 
one-fifth of the reports have been finding 
their way to the Armed Services Technical 
Information Agency. 
Excerpt from House report 

(c) On April 13, 1962, the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations filed its report. The 
following paragraphs appeared in the House 
Report:“ 


“It was called to the attention of the com- 
mittee that improvements in the manage- 
ment and dissemination of scientific and 
technical information could save not only 
money but the time of scientific and techni- 
cal personnel. 

“The committee once again states its de- 
sire for the Department of Defense to give 
careful, high-level attention to this point. 

Thus, for the second year in a row, the 
House committee had taken cognizance of 
the Senate subcommittee’s presentation. 

Address in Senate 

(d) On April 17, 1962, I spoke on the Sen- 
ate floor calling attention to the language in 
the House report. I also pointed out that 
what is necessary’ “is nothing less than a 
peaceful but profound information revolu- 
tion throughout the executive bran 
Correspondence with Department of Defense 

(e) On April 18, 1962, I wrote to Secretary 
of Defense Robert McNamara once again urg- 
ing his personal attention to the issue of 
improving the handling of scientific and 
technical information in the Defense com- 
munity. 


5A reprint of my memorandum will be 
found in the hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Subcommittee for 
the Department of Defense, for the 1963 fis- 
cal year, pt. 6, pp. 310-324. The mimeo- 
graphed version is available from the Sen- 
ate subcommittee; it is identified as S-38- 
11-62. 

H. Rept. No. 1607, 87th Cong., 2d sess., on 
the defense appropriations bill for the 1963 
fiscal year, H.R. 11289, p. 48. 

7 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 17, 1962, p. 
6758, reprinted with code number S-4-5-62 
and available from Senate Reorganization 
Subcommittee, 
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NASA’s reply on NASA-~ASTIA realtionships 
(f) On April 27, 1962, NASA forwarded its 
reply to the request, mentioned earlier. In 
answering, it indicated considerable 
in reciprocal information services by and for 
the Department of Defense, NASA, and their 
respective installations, contractors, and 
grantees, 
Excerpts of that reply follow: 


“THE SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, APRIL 1962 


“Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency: Because of the similar nature of the 
NASA and ASTIA programs, and because of 
the broad commonality of interests between 
NASA and the Department of Defense, the 
closest possible degree of coordination and 
collaboration is maintained with ASTIA. 
Completely reciprocal service is maintained. 
ASTIA services are available to and used by 
NASA installations, contractors, and grant- 
ees. Department of Defense installations, 
contractors, and grantees can and do receive 
similar service from the NASA scientific and 
technical information program. This recip- 
rocal service, of course, supplements the in- 
terlocking primary distribution mechanisms 
of NASA and the three military departments, 
by which originating agencies contribute 
technical reports directly to other interested 
activities regardless of their agency affilia- 
tions. The developing NASA documentation 
program is being geared very closely to the 
existing ASTIA system at all operational 
levels—from basic cataloging through spe- 
clalized dissemination techniques such as 
microform or microfilm—to insure the 
greatest degree of compatibility throughout 
the two programs. NASA is participating 
directly in the present cooperative revision 
of the ASTIA Thesaurus, and is using the 
experience thus gained to assure the highest 
possible degree of compatibility in the essen- 
tial area of retrieval vocabulary. Since all 
NASA reports feed into the ASTIA system, 
and since many military reports will of 
necessity feed into both systems, all possible 
steps are being taken to permit the untiliza- 
tion by either agency of the machined 
products of the other; with machine output 
from one being direct machine input to the 
other, duplicative processing of common 
materials is minimal.” 


Evaluation of NASA comments 


The NASA report is, I believe, an overly 
optimistic statement. 

NASA has developed highly advanced blue- 
prints, so to speak, for information exchange. 
The blueprints are a long way from realiza- 
tion. This is despite the fact that NASA 
received an information mandate from the 
Congress as far back as 1958. 

NASA has yet to service the information 
needs in depth of its own contractors or 
in-house laboratories, much less for the 
Department of Defense. 

In the field, NASA's information centers 
are often being established side by side with 
the Department of Defense. But NASA's 
and ASTIA's systems inherently differ so 
considerably that communication between 
systems in Washington and in the field is 
more an ideal than an actuality or even an 
easy likelihood. 

NASA's information efforts to date have 
yet to win the confidence of some of the 
leading professional societies or contractors. 
But, let it also be noted that the societies 
and contractors themselves (with a few 
notable exceptions, such as the American 
Rocket Society) do not appear to have given 
NASA or the Department of Defense infor- 
mation needs the attention which is de- 
served. 

Fortunately, NASA does have a highly 
modern, unified information structure and 
plan. It moreover, in-house per- 
sonnel and a principal information con- 
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tractor with a very high degree of profes- 
sional competence. 


Dr. Brown’s reply 


(g) On May 8, 1962, Dr. Harold Brown, 
Director, Defense Research and Engineering, 
replied on behalf of Secretary of Defense 
McNamara. Dr. Brown's helpful reply (see 
exhibit A) offered some encouragement as 
to remedial steps being taken in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

For example, he noted that ASTIA has 
received more resources. 

But, in my judgment, the Department of 
Defense is still as poorly organized—struc- 
turewise and procedurewise—to integrate, 
store, retrieve, and disseminate information 
as ever before. 

The armed services have yet to develop 
military or civilian leadership in depth, 
skilled in interdisciplinary communication 
science, Only the smallest cadre of such 
potential leadership exists thus far, and it 
has received little encouragement for the 
pains it takes or the competence it has 
developed. 

Attached exhibits 


Finally, in addition to the aforementioned 
exhibit, I am including: 

Exhibit B, pertinent excerpts from a 1961 
report by the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

Exhibit C, excerpts from the Bureau of 
the Budget’s report to the President on “Gov- 
ernment Contracting for Research and De- 
velopment.” 

(I am glad to state that the Bureau acted 
upon my own and the staff's suggestions in 
including recommendations for an inter- 
agency information system.) 

Exhibit D, a letter to me from one of the 
country’s leading publishers, B. P. Mast, Jr. 
His letter discusses another phase of the in- 
formation issue not referred to above, yet 
a matter of great significance. I refer to 
communication through the trade press, I 
commend Mr, Mast’s suggestion for a 
thoroughgoing exploration of how the trade 
press can be enabled to better serve the De- 
fense (and, I may add) NASA communities. 

Exhibit E, an article from Armed Forces 
Management magazine citing many weak- 
nesses in ASTIA. The weaknesses persist, 
although comprehensive improvements are 
envisioned in ASTTA’s bold 19-point program. 

Exhibit F, excerpts from a more recent 
article in the same magazine on industry 
dissatisfaction with the Navy's information 
program on antisubmarine warfare. 

Exniir A 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
DEFENSE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1962. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY ; Since the Secre- 
tary of Defense has assigned to me the pri- 
mary responsibilty for supervision of scien- 
tific and technical information activities 
within the Department of Defense, I have 
been asked to make further reply to your 
letter to him of April 18, 1962. 

We certainly share the concern expressed 

in your statement to the Senate and clearly 
recognize that the handling of scientific and 
technical information within the executive 
branch and the Department of Defense must 
be greatly improved with all reasonable 
speed, 
During the past year we have taken a 
number of additional steps for the improve- 
ment of our organization, policies, plans, 
and procedures governing the handling of 
scientific and technical information gen- 
erated by the Department of Defense RD. T. & 
E, program. 

With respect to organization we have es- 
tablished a Deputy Director for Administra- 
tion and ent within my office. 
One of his principal duties is to develop the 
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policies, plans, and procedures to assure the 
optimum Department of Defense program 
for the collection, storage, dissemination and 
retrieval of Department of Defense generated 
scientific and technical information and to 
assure positive coordination of the Depart- 
ment of Defense effort with other govern- 
ment agencies, educational institutions and 
industry. 

One of our first actions with respect to 
planning was to review the so-called 19-point 
program developed by ASTIA. As a result, 
we have directed ASTIA to develop a com- 
prehensive 5-year plan incorporating the 
19-point program together with other pro- 
posals; and with the 5-year plan to be up- 
dated each year in terms of the work to be 
done and the resources required. To get 
started on the short-range objectives of this 
plan, we authorized additional funding and 
manpower spaces for the remainder of fiscal 
year 1962 and have increased the funding for 
fiscal year 1963 by $800,000 and have pro- 
vided 102 additional personnel spaces, In 
this connection, we have considered ASTIA 
as a line item in the Air Force budget and 
will continue to do so, 

Another significant part of our planning 
effort has been the initiation of a resurvey 
of the rather substantial number of special- 
ized information centers that have been es- 
tablished within the Department of Defense 
over the past 10 years. These centers have 
made an important and major contribution 
in the collection, evaluation and dissemina- 
tion of technical information in a number 
of critical fields for the benefit of Depart- 
ment of Defense users. The purpose of the 
current survey is to determine what can be 
done to achieve greater coordination between 
these specialized information centers and 
ASTIA. It appears certain that ASTIA could 
perform a good many of these functions now 
carried out by the specialized centers so that 
we can realize greater efficiency and economy. 

The policies governing the operations of 
ASTIA are being revised and will provide 
that all technical reports and documents 
generated by the Department of Defense 
R.D.T. & E. program by defense laboratories, 
centers and other inhouse facilities as well 
as defense contractors and subcontractors 
will be forwarded to ASTIA without delay 
including top secret and restricted data re- 

This change will provide ASTIA with 
the authority to pursue an aggressive ac- 
quisition policy aimed at securing coverage 
of at least 90 percent or more of all defense 
technical reports. 

Another significant development during 
the past year has been our commitment to 
participate with the National Science Foun- 
dation and Department of Commerce Office 
of Technical Information Services, the AEC 
and NASA in the establishment of 12 Fed- 
eral technical report centers throughout the 
continental United States. Under this 
agreement, we will supply each of these cen- 
ters with microfilm copies of all unclassified 
unlimited reports, technical abstract bulle- 
tins, and indexing materials. These will be 
the same materials currently being provided 
to the NATO and SEATO countries. 

We have completed the mechanization of 
the DD 613 files through the basic research 
area of the Defense R.D.T. & E. program. We 
are currently extending this program 
through the applied research area which is 
about 50 percent completed. From applied 
research we will continue the effort through 
the development, test, and evaluation proj- 
ects including weapons and weapons sys- 
tems. We estimate that the file when com- 
pleted will have about 40,000 individually 
identified, coded, and cataloged units of ef- 
fort. In addition to serving scientists and 
engineers and providing a better tool for 
management, this file will permit the De- 
partment of Defense to provide the basic 
information required by the Science Infor- 
mation Exchange without imposing an addi- 
tional reporting system on Defense agencies. 
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In January we assigned one member of my 
staff on a full-time basis to the President's 
Advisor on Science and Technology to serve 
on a task group set up to study and recom- 
mend solutions to the problem of handling 
scientific and technical information on a 
national basis. This task group is complet- 
ing its work, and it is expected that their 
recommendations will be considered by the 
Federal Council for Science and Technology 
at an early date. You may rest assured that 
the Department of Defense will be prepared 
to do its part in the implementation required 
of any of the recommendations of the task 
group which are approved by the council 
and the President. 

In summary, we feel that we have made 
reasonable progress during the fiscal year 
1962 to improve the of scientific 
and technical information within the De- 
partment of Defense. Moreover, we feel we 
have established the firm base required for 
the accomplishment of still greater improve- 
ments as rapidly as is reasonably possible. 

I greatly appreciate your interest in this 
problem and will be pleased to furnish addi- 
tional information at your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD Brown, 
Di 


Exum B 


COMMUNICATIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


(Excerpts (pp. 48-49) from H. Rept. No. 243, 
87th Cong., Ist sess., “Panel on Science and 
Technology—Third Meeting,” Committee 
on Science and Astronautics) 

Comments by Dr. Richard Joel Russell, 

Louisiana State University: 


“POOR COMMUNICATION IN DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


“Dr. Russet. * »I spent the day * * * 
over in the Pentagon on the general science 
panel of the Department of Defense. Much 
of the discussion during the morning and 
some of the afternoon was concerned with 
a matter of coupling—coupling, getting 
ideas from one level of scientific achieve- 
ment to the next level, then on through the 
Defense Department. When we cross the 
spectrum where you have the pure research 
scientist at this end, and at the other end 
of the spectrum the system planners of the 
Department of Defense, there is almost no 
communication between them, and this is 
one of the terrific problems that we have. 

“The admirals—two- or three-star ad- 
mirals or generals sitting here in the plan- 
ning group have their equivalent of two- or 
three-star admirals in the science group. 
But to communicate from one or the other 
comes down through the captain or the 
colonel level—perhaps even a lower level. 
There is a filtering out process, so really the 

through whom the information is 
filtered are incapable of transmitting the 
ideas across, where they are very badly 
needed. 

“From the standpoint of the Department 
of Defense, it was pointed out by a number 
from the Department of Defense 
this is one of the problems that really 
rather acute. It really needs solving. So 
that there might be, for example, a correc- 


ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, U.S. SENATE 
(Excerpts from S. Doc. No. 94, 87th Cong., 


2d sess.) 
Page 16: 


June 15 


“PART 3: PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES APPLYING TO RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTING 

. > . * * 

“3. With the tremendous proliferation of 
research and development operations and as- 
sociated facilities in recent years, it has be- 
come difficult for the Government officials 
who arrange for such work to be done to be 
aware of all the facilities and manpower that 
are available. To maintain a complete and 
continuous roster of manpower, equipment, 
and organizations, sensitive to month-by- 
month changes, would undoubtedly be too 
costly in terms of its value. 

“Nevertheless, we believe that an organ- 
ized attempt should be made to improve the 
current inventory of information on the 
scientific and technical resources of the 
country. We recommend that the National 
Science Foundation consider ways and means 
of improving the availability of such infor- 
mation for use by all concerned in public and 
private activities. 

“4. In addition, the expansion of the Na- 
tion’s research and development effort has 
multipled the difficulties of communication 
among researchers engaged on related proj- 
ects at separate facilities, both public and 
private. It is clear that additional steps 
should be taken to further efforts to improve 
the system for the exchange of information 
in the field of science and technology. 

“At present a panel on scientific informa- 
tion of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee is at work on this subject. We 
expect that its report will be followed by 
full-scale planning for the establishment of 
a more effective technical information ex- 
change system, to support the needs of the 
operating scientist and the engineer.” 

Page 47: 


“ANNEX 5: SALARIES AND RELATED BENEFITS AND 
TURNOVER OF PERSONNEL 

“This annex presents and analyzes certain 
of the data compiled from the 
sent out by the Bureau of the Budget in 
connection with the review of contracting 
for research and development. (Annex 2 
cites the organizations involved, describes 
ro gah of the sample and some of the 
5 characteristics of the organizations.) 
Included are data on the salaries 
and related benefits provided by the 71 Gov- 
ernment laboratories and other types of in- 
stallations, universities, private businesses, 
and not-for-profit institutions responding to 
the questionnaires. The annex also presents 
summary data on the turnover of personnel 
experienced by those respondents.” 

Page 65: 

“(R) PUBLICATION IN THE OPEN LITERATURE 
“I. Government establishments 


“Scientists and engineers of 27 establish- 
ments reporting on this item are encouraged 
to submit articles for publication in the open 
literature. Many of the establishments fur- 
nish editing, typing, and other assistance for 
this purpose. In several cases this is consid- 
ered a normal part of the employee’s work 
and is a factor in evaluating his performance. 
In a few cases, small cash awards are given 
to employees who have had significant arti- 
cles published. In most cases, proposed ar- 
ticles must be submitted for prior agency 
approval. 

“2. Contractor establishments 


“An identical number of contractor es- 
tablishments, 27, reported that they encour- 
age scientists and engineers to submit articles 
for publication in the open literature, pro- 
vided no violations of security regulations 
are involved. In most cases prior approval 
of the articles is required. In many cases, 
editorial, typing, and other assistance is 
provided. One establishment that 
it gave an award of $50 to $100 for each 
article published. 


1962 


“Seven other establishments reported that 
they permit publication of articles by em- 
ployees, but subject to a number of limita- 
tions. 

“(S8) ATTENDANCE AT PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 
“1. Government establishments 

“Twenty-eight establishments pay travel 
expenses for attendance at meetings of pro- 
fessional and scientific societies. The cri- 
teria for payment of expenses vary by agency 
and establishment, Of these, 22 encourage 
attendance at such meetings and attempt to 
pay expenses for all trips to meetings directly 
related to the employee’s work or to meet- 
ings in which the employee is a direct par- 
ticipant. In addition some of these estab- 
lishments will pay (within the limits of 
funds available) the travel expenses of each 
professional and scientific employee to at- 
tend at least one national meeting of his 
choice each year, A more liberal policy is 
followed with respect to attendance at local 
meetings. The major limiting factor is the 
amount of travel funds available to the es- 
tablishment for this purpose. 


“2. Contractor establishments 

“Seventeen establishments authorize at- 
tendance, with travel expenses paid, at pro- 
fessional meetings usually only when the 
meeting is directly related to the work of the 
employee or when the employee is an active 
participant at the meeting. Four other es- 
tablishments will pay expenses only when 
the employee is attending as the official rep- 
resentative of the establishment. Sixteen 
additional establishments encourage attend- 
ance at professional and scientific meetings 
and pay travel expenses for such meetings 
usually up to a limit of one meeting per year 
for each employee even though the employee 
is not an active participant and the meeting 
is not directly related to his work.” 

Exuisir D 
Conover-Mast PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
New York, N.Y., April 27, 1962. 


Chairman, Senate Government Operation 
Subcommittee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I read with great interest 
your recent committee findings concerning 
waste and duplication due to the lack of 
proper and effective scientific and technical 
information dissemination. Your discus- 
sion was one of the most complete and ob- 
jective I have seen on this extremely vital 
subject. 

However, I would like to respectfully add 
an area of thinking to your coverage of this 
problem. It concerns the role and im- 
portance to the national defense effort of the 
privately operated scientific and technical 
press, 

As president of one of the country’s largest 
specialized business magazine publishing 
companies, I have been concerned with the 
same problem you have delved into so deeply. 
Three of the 10 publications produced by 
the company are intimately involved with 
the dissemination of technical and scientific 
information. The titles are Electro-Tech- 
nology, Space/Aeronautics, and our newest 
publication, International Science and Tech- 
nology. In fact, I noted in your recent 
memorandum to the Honorable GEORGE H. 
Manon that the latter one was quoted (p. 
12). Recent copies of the three are enclosed. 
Possibly you might be interested in review- 
ing them. 

In the memorandum you indicate a con- 
cern for the existing need of both prepublica- 
tion and postpublication information. Pos- 
sibly the enlarging of reference or abs 
sources such as ASTIA could help this situa- 
tion, particularly in the prepublication area. 
But, as you intimate, and I agree, over ex- 
panding Government sources, which has a 
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tendency to “establish another bureaucratic 
layer,” is something is be opposed. And, ref- 
erence and abstracting service is not the 
only problem area—or even necessarily the 
biggest. 

On the other hand, in the area of post- 
publication, much closer cooperation with 
technical press, particularly the privately op- 
erated technical press, can immeasurably 
aid in the task for a rather minimum out- 
lay of taxpayers’ money. In fact, to a large 
extent, the technical press also helps the pre- 
publication problem. Before absolute re- 
sults are known from various research and 
development efforts, this press often reviews 
trends and directions which give men in 
industry the “idea leads” they need in or- 
der to avoid doing a good amount of work 
already being performed, 

The use of the technical press is illustrated 
by readers’ action. For instance, one of our 
publications generates some 10,000 to 15,000 
inquiries a month from engineers and scien- 
tists asking for more information on items 
appearing in the publication. 

Letter upon letter comes from the heads 
of key groups, in both Government and in- 
dustry to our publications’ editors, asking 
for more information of one kind or another. 

In one specific case, an article in one of 
our magazines served as the basis for an engl- 
neering proposal that won a satellite con- 
tract for a firm. 

Another recent item we published men- 
tioned the fact that unclassified Russian 
reports were available on ground test of 
advanced nuclear systems. A scientist at a 
prime contractor told the editor during a 
recent visit that it was highly important 
knowledge for him. He was not aware that 
they had gotten this far, or that Russian 
reports on the subject were available. 

These are just a few of many examples 
that could be quoted. Multiply this by the 
communications links all technical and sci- 
entific publications provide the Nation. 

As your memorandum indicates, one of 
the major problems involved in information 
dissemination is that of separating the really 
worthwhile information from the fat.“ This 
is the important job of evaluating. In the 
private technical publishing field, skilled 
editors have just this ability. They get it 
through industry experience, which is usu- 
ally a prerequisite for the job, formal educa- 
tion, constant field travel intervi engi- 
neers and scientists, and by constant reading 
of literature including Government reports 
and abstracts. These editors function as a 
screening process. They focus readers’ at- 
tention on only the most significant devel- 
opments, editing and reediting staff and 


tion with an intra- and inter-technological 
perspective so important to men in industry 
who need the cross-fertilization of ideas. 

This leads me to one last thought. How 
is the technical press faring? The answer 
is not in the taxpayers’ interest. 

There seems to be a general and increas- 
ing fear of technical discussion evidenced 
by current Government information poli- 
cies. New regulations require men in the 
defense field to reclear material even when 
just minor changes are needed. This is not 
to speak of the restrictions on clearing 
“fresh” information. In fact, it is disheart- 
ening that considering the feelings of many 
industry and Government leaders against 
unwarranted Government suppression of in- 
formation, the present trend is toward an 
increase in restrictions and secrecy. 

As you so wisely noted in your statements, 
exchange of information is vital, within the 
limits of security. However, as your survey 
also indicates, too much security is far more 
costly in terms of duplication. More im- 
portant, the effect is to stifle presently un- 
dreamed of advances which must, after all, 
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be based on present day research and de- 
velopment, 

Advertising, which communicates product 
and capability information in itself, and 
makes possible at least the private technical 
press’ editorial communication effort, is be- 
ing discouraged by Congress through amend- 
ments to the appropriations act. Yet, the 
nonprofit society publications receive Gov- 
ernment editorial grants, page fees, and con- 
siderably lower postal charges in an effort to 
encourage technical and scientific commu- 
nications. I am not opposed to such en- 
couragement. But it does seem inconsistent 
in view of action Congress has taken on ad- 
vertising to discourage communications. 

To conclude, I would like to commend to 
your thoughtful consideration that the tech- 
nical press is a vital national asset which 
should be given maximum cooperation, with- 
in logical security limits. It is essential that 
we provide needed information to men re- 
sponsible for the direction, planning, and 
execution of our defense programs, includ- 
ing our civilian space effort. 

I would also like to suggest that the views 
of competent technical publication editors 
on how present and possible future informa- 
tion logjams could best be eased might be 
helpful to congressional committees, 

And I would like to recommend that wid- 
er use of the inbeing technical press be 
made by the Government. This could be 
less costly and far more efficient than the 
massive addition of personnel to Government 
agencies and offices. 

Finally, I suggest that all types of scien- 
tific and technical publications—taxpaying 
as well as nontaxpaying—be equally en- 
couraged to play an increasingly active role 
in helping to solve the existing communica- 
tions problem. This calls for a review of the 
current congressional defense contractor ad- 
vertising regulations. 

Thank you for any consideration the ma- 
terial in this letter receives. 

Sincerely yours, 
CoNover-Masr PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
B. F. Mast, Jr., President. 


Exursit E 


|From the Armed Forces Management, June 
1961] 
ASTIA Keeps SCIENCE Dara ON DOLE BASIS 
(By Paul Means) 

The U.S, Military Establishment is cutting 
its own throat in the area of technological 
communication. 

The dissemination of technical informa- 
tion to scientists and engineers engaged in 
military research and development is being 
bogged down because of interservice rivalry, 
lack of financial and organizational support, 
duplication, and ignorance of where to get 
it on the part of some who have a “need to 
know.” 

The situation can be corrected if the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secretary 
of Defense recognize the problem, knock a 
few heads together, and appropriate a 
minimal amount of money which would be 
amortized within 10 years because of operat- 
ing economy. 

Department of Defense planners had hoped 
to solve this problem in 1951 with the estab- 
lishment of the Armed Services Technical 
Information Agency, giving it the responsi- 
bility of providing “a central service within 
the Department of Defense for the efficient 
interchange of scientific and technical in- 
formation.” 

But ASTIA doesn’t get all of the technical 
documents needed to maintain a complete 
file, and must compete with 70 to 100 dupli- 
cating reference units within the three 
armed services. 

„ . * * * 

Evidence amassed in ASTIA’s files indi- 
cates a great many people eligible to use 
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the Agency’s service do not know about it— 
only a few know how to use it effectively. 

Others involved in projects the three serv- 
ices like to keep close to their chests cannot 
get the type of data they need. 

The more advanced the area of research, 
the less chance a group will be willing to tell 
scientists in other groups about it, and the 
less chance ASTIA will be given the docu- 
ment. 

One of the weakest areas of the Agency is 
that of advanced missile development, such 
as Polaris, Minuteman, and Pershing. 

The services withhold this information 
under a directive which requires them to 
give ASTIA all technical documents up to 
“secret” unless they are considered “sensi- 
tive.” 

What the difference between “secret” and 
“sensitive” is has never been explained, and 
the latter term is not defined in any Govern- 
ment directive. 

The originator of the document also has 
power to tell ASTIA who will get to see it. 
Through a ni requirement this admin- 
istrative extension of the need-to-know rule 
also operates to keep many who need to 
know out in the cold. 

Some tors of technical data are of 
the opinion that “no one can see my docu- 
ment unless he can show to me he needs it.” 

And, of course, the scientist on a related 
research project in another service may not 
be able to determine whether or not he needs 
the document unless he does see it. 

About 10 percent of the documents ASTIA 
receives have limitations as to who can see 
them, over and above the customary need- 
to-know provisions. 

Besides documents intentionally withheld 
by services, there are many others which 
should be in the ASTIA library that are kept 
casually, or because of lack of knowledge 
about the Agency’s purpose. A document 
may not be sent merely because so many 
have been withheld for political or other 
reasons that the particular organization has 
simply forgotten about this requirement. 

Many of the technical information activi- 
ties within the three services duplicating 
ASTIA provide effective roadblocks to the 
free flow of literature. 

They will receive docum nts labeled sen- 
sitive’ that ASTIA will never see, therefore 
effectively depriving a majority of Depart- 
ment of Defense research and development 
people of their value. 

These special information centers increase 
in number each year even though ASTIA has 
improved to the point where many are un- 
necessary. (Five new ones have been set up 
within the last year.) 

This is not to say some of these informa- 
tion centers do not perform an important 
service, but the number indicates how little 
many organizations rely on the centralized 
service. The result of this is lack of ade- 
quate communication of a Department of 
Defense-wide basis. 

The problem of duplication could be ex- 
amined at the Department of Defense level 
and many special information activities 
eliminated. The problem of interservice 
rivalry and the subsequent withholding of 
information to the other services through 
ASTIA could be solved by a Department of 
Defense directive defining the term “sensi- 
tive,” and by strengthening the provisions 
governing ASTIA, 

ASTIA has some difficulty due to its 
being under Air Force Systems Command for 
administration. A Department of Defense 
agency under Air Force Management creates 
suspicion within the other services and does 
not give it the stature needed to command 
an adequate response from the service or- 
ganizations. This is not the fault of Air 
Force Systems Command. Many ASTIA 
Officials feel it would be beneficial to place 
it directly under the Secretary of Defense. 
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Exuisir F 


[From Armed Forces Management, April 
1962] 


INDUSTRY ADMITS ASW PROGRESS BUT COM- 
PLAINTS OF THIS YEAR’s ASW INDUSTRY SUR- 
VEY CENTER ON NAvy MODERNIZATION, ASW 
SYSTEMS, AND BLUE SKY IDEA EVALUATING 


(By J. H. Wagner) 
ASW INFO AGENCY 


“Security being what it is, too often the 
questioner does not have the first piece of 
information which would lead him to seek 
the second. Instead, this office should func- 
tion actively and aggressively to advise in- 
dustry of what is going on and of what is 
needed. An about-face would be required in 
the need-to-know philosophy, with a new 
point of view being adopted which recognizes 
the fact that an adequately informed defense 
industry can contribute most valuably to the 
Nation's defense needs. Specific suggestions 
for a central information office might be 
made. A monthly or bimonthly classified 
publication could be issued as was done in 
the radar field in World War II. Under a 
confidential cover, an adequate review of re- 
ports and papers in the field could be pub- 
lished regularly. An information retrieval 
system specifically tailored for ASW and re- 
lated efforts could be employed, filling the 
gap left by ASTIA’s general, rather than spe- 
cific, retrieval system. This agency could 
publish tabulations of technical specialists 
working in the field, identified as to their 
specialties, and thereby fill still another 
need. The possible worthwhile services of 
such an agency are numerous, and could be 
of great value.“ (From AFM’s 1962 ASW 
Survey.) 

Communications between the Navy and 
industry have improved, says industry. The 
companies also realize that historically, the 
Navy by nature has been a very finely de- 
partmentalized organization in that ships 
provide tight-knit groups of people oper- 
ating as independent units, and with a 
rather loose connection to the rest of the 
Navy. This philosophy has been carried 
over into the land-based bureaus which pro- 
vide for the procurement, research, and de- 
velopment in weaponry, and research tools 
for hydrography. 

This extreme departmentalization within 
the Naval Establishment is sought out as the 
obstacle to successful communication be- 
tween Navy and contractors. With the com- 
plexity of ASW in mind, industry suggests 
these improvements: 

1. A central classified library that pro- 
vides information on all aspects of ASW. 
In other fields, such as infrared research, a 
detailed catalog is issued, and the sources of 
accurate information are made known, In 
the ASW field which includes basic sciences, 
such as hydrography and oceanology, even 
with a bona fide need-to-know, information 
retrieval is a tremendous project. An aver- 
age of 344 months elapses between receipt 
of a document, says a recent NSIA ASW com- 
mittee survey, and then the obtained data 
is conflicting with other information. 

2. A unified approach to disseminate naval 
information on ASW. Navy has offered sub- 
stantial support to industry through the 
ASW Advisory Committee of the National 
Security Industrial Association (NSIA), but 
there are so many channels: ARS, AOA, 
ONR, and the recent first interspace sym- 
posium at Washington, D.C., that revealed 
an undefined Navy line on ASW, and visits 
by fleet personnel who frequently present 
views based on experience at sea but which 
nevertheless, are not identical with depart- 
mental doctrine. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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business for today has been concluded, 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


CONTRIBUTION BY EMPLOYEES OF 
NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE CO. TO ADVANCEMENT OF 
THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I take 
pleasure in inviting the attention of 
Senators to the activities in Central 
America of a group of employees and 
agents of the Nationwide Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., who in their private capacity 
are making a signal contribution to the 
advancement of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 

During the last 2 years the Nation- 
wide employees and agency force have 
conducted a campaign to raise funds 
for a self-help program in Central 
America through CARE. As a result of 
this campaign a total of $200,000 was 
raised. These funds have been used in 
four Central American countries—Pan- 
ama, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Guate- 
mala—to provide educational materials, 
agricultural tools, medical supplies, mo- 
bile health units, pumps for water sys- 
tems, Cinva-Ram machines for making 
blocks for building schools and homes, 
and other urgently needed supplies. 

The Nationwide employees have thus 
undertaken in a spirit of compassion 
and generosity to help assuage the prob- 
lems of poverty, malnutrition, disease, 
and illiteracy that afflict the peoples of 
Central America. In so doing they are 
contributing to the success of the Al- 
liance for Progress programs in this 
area and thereby advancing the foreign 
policy interests of the United States. 

Several groups of Nationwide employ- 
ecs and agents have visited Panama, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, and Guatemala 
for purposes of assessing the impact and 
results of their campaign. They spoke 
to U.S. Embassy and AID officials, CARE 
representatives, and the people them- 
selves who were benefiting from the Na- 
tionwide-CARE campaign. 

The Nationwide report to policyholders 
for March 1962 contains a “Central 
America letter” based on the findings of 
the groups which visited Central Amer- 
ica. Because this report is perceptive 
and informative, and because it may 
encourage other private companies and 
organizations to contribute to the Al- 
liance for Progress by undertaking sim- 
ilar people-to-people campaigns, I ask 
unanimous consent that this “Central 
America letter,“ based on firsthand ob- 
servations in Panama, Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, and Guatemala, be inserted in the 
ReEcorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CENTRAL AMERICAN LETTER 
(Eorron's Nore.—Just concluded is the 
second year of a CARE drive for Central 
America conducted by the employees and 
agents of Nationwide. More than $200,000 
has been raised to supply to tools which the 
people in Panama, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
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and Honduras so desperately need if they are 
to throw off their staggering burden of pov- 
erty, malnutrition, disease, and illiteracy— 
and to successfully avert the Communist 
threat to their freedom. The needed tools? 
Just simple things, like elementary text- 
books, vocational toolkits, agricul- 
tural toolkits, sewing machines, medicines. 
Last fall, two groups of employees and agents 
went down to see what results the campaign 
was producing. An advance party of five— 
Nationwide Board Members R. N. Benjamin 
and James Lewis, Vice Presidents Howard 
Hutchinson and Calvin Kytle, and Campaign 
Chairman Will Hellerman, went along to 
make a of the countries’ various self- 
help efforts. They talked with the Presidents 
and Cabinet officials of those countries, with 
the U.S. Ambassadors and Embassy staffs, 
Officials of AID (the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development, which has assumed 
the functions of the old International Co- 
operation Administration), CARE representa- 
tives, local officials in rural areas, and the 
people themselves. This report includes 
some of the things they saw and heard, and 
reported to the Nationwide board of directors 
when they came back.) 
SOME THUMBNAIL OBSERVATIONS 

The problems are similar in all four coun- 
tries, varying only in degree. 

All four suffer from an unbalanced econ- 
omy. Historically, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
and Guatemala have depended too much on 
one crop (coffee ), and Panama too much on 
one canal, which is to say the U.S. Govern- 
ment. In each, the contrasts between the 
very rich and very poor are extreme, this 
being visibly and most depressingly clear in 
Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras. In 
Barrio Las Crucitas, for example, a slum area 
in the heard of the city, 40,000 people share 
18 water closets. 

None of the countries has a strong demo- 
cratic tradition; each, as the Chargé d’Affaires 
at one of the U.S. Embassies told us, is only 
now beginning to think through the processes 
of republican government. Costa Rica is the 
most advanced of the four, perhaps because 
it has a longer history of public education. 
Here one does find a middle class beginning 
to exert itself. We would rank Guatemala 
next. In fact, the sense of progress is cur- 
rently even stronger in Guatemala than in 
Costa Rica, largely because of the spirit with 
which President Ydigoras is pushing his 
school construction and land and tax re- 
form programs. Panama we would rank 
third, Honduras fourth. 

The countries are not all universally 
blessed with natural resources, Honduras 
particularly is handipped by a comparatively 
light rainfall and insufficient water reser- 
voirs. Despite repeated explorations, neither 
oll nor coal is found in any of the countries, 
a fact which partly explains why there is so 
little manufacturing and heavy industry 
there. Disease is prevalent in each, varying 
almost in exact ratio to the differences in 
the national sanitation standards. Malnu- 
trition is a common problem, not so much 
because of lack of food but because of an 
excessive and unvarying diet of beans and 
corn. The illiteracy rate ranges from 70 per- 
cent in Guatemala, where Indians constitute 
three-fourths of the population, to 20 per- 
cent in Costa Rica. 

Incumbent governments are all pro- 
United States, all democratically aimed. 

Election of President Chiari in May of 1960 
is said to have eased the fears raised by anti- 


In Guatemala, for instance, coffee consti- 
tutes 85 percent of the agricultural exports. 
When in 1950 coffee prices began to drop 
from 90 cents to the current 40 cents a 
pound, the effect was felt not only in low- 
ered income to the country’s coffee producers 
but in a 50-percent reduction in duties to 
the Government, 
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American riots in Panama City in September 
Panama remains the country 


minimizing 

ganize sentiment in the opposition parties 
against us. Thus, for the time being any- 
way, there seems little doubt that the govern- 
ments in all four countries lean toward the 
United States and are anti-Castro on the 
record. 

The staffs in all four U.S. Embassies can 
be commended for their professional com- 
petence and practical idealism. 

Some of our party had had previous ex- 
perience with the U.S. diplomatic corps 
abroad, and all of us were familiar with the 
charges against our Embassy staffs—notably 
that they do not mix with the common peo- 
ple, sometimes not even condescending to 
learn the language. Consequently, we were 
happily surprised to find that changes in am- 
bassadorial appointments over the past 2 
years have brought shirt sleeve, eyeball-to- 
eyeball diplomacy into fashion in all four 
countries. We were especially impressed 
with Ambassador Farland of Panama and 
Ambassador Telles of Costa Rica. 

Without exception, CARE representatives 
impressed us as dedicated men and com- 
petent administrators. 

The CARE projects we saw appear to have 
been well selected and of proven effective- 
ness, The mission chiefs have earned the 
admiration of people at the grassroots. 
They also enjoy easy access to the official 
leadership and good working relations with 
the various U.S. technical staffs. CARE’s 
informal, people-to-people approach is some- 
times seen in flattering contrast to that of 
our State Department. For example, when 
we said our goodbys to President Echandi 
of Costa Rica, he told us he’d always had a 
lot of respect for CARE, and added, “They 
always answer your letters promptly—which 
is something I can’t always say for your 
Government.” 

All four countries are ripe for cooperative 
development. 

Whether under the stimulus of AID ad- 
visers or because of their own search for 
workable political platforms, the leaders of 
all four countries have now discovered co- 
operatives. Some examples: In Panama 
President Chiari has proposed that a separate 
department be established in the Ministry 
of Agriculture, to be devoted exclusively to 
the planning and development of coopera- 
tives. In Costa Rica a bill has been intro- 
duced to set up an autonomous Institute for 
Cooperatives, thus making co-op develop- 
ment an independent arm of the govern- 
ment, no longer subject to politics. In Hon- 
duras, President Villeda has plans to organize 
15,000 unemployed former United Fruit work- 
ers into co-ops—one co-op for each 500 fami- 
lies. In Guatemala, where co-ops got a bad 
name under the Communist-dominated Ar- 
benz regime, interest in the movement is 
being revived by the Instituto Agropecuario 
Nacional, whose leaders think it might be 
especially useful as a means of providing 
farmers with low-interest credit. Further- 
more, around the Institute for Political Edu- 
cation in Costa Rica there is the nucleus for a 
cooperative training center serving all Cen- 
tral American countries. One Jesuit priest, 
Santiago Nunez, has chosen to train himself 
in cooperative theory and organization and 
has declared his intention of devoting the 
rest of his life to the promotion of coopera- 
tives in these countries, convinced that they 
constitute the little man's best hope. 

This interest in co-ops is now segmented. 
There seems to de little communication 
among co-op leaders in the different coun- 
tries. And, as might be expected, the orien- 
tation as of now is almost entirely in terms 
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of producer interests. The encouraging 
thing, however, is that the movement is still 
and 


encouraging is that precisely because their 
problems are so similar, the Central American 
states present themselves as a natural unit 
for cooperative organization, in the same way 
that President Ydigoras of Guatemala and 
former President Figueres of Costa Rica now 
see it as a common market. Indeed, the par- 
allel with Scandinavia might realistically be 
pursued to the point where co-ops in Cen- 
tral America, organized on the basis of need, 
crossing national borders when appropriate 
and with centralized services for all, might 
become the demonstration center for co-ops 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The most serious obstacle to economic 
progress in Central America is the lack of 
adequate credit facilities. 

Historically, the well-to-do in Latin Amer- 
ica have never invested their wealth in their 
own countries, fearing confiscation by un- 
sympathetic political regimes. Government 
instability has similarly discouraged invest- 
ments of private capital by foreign entrepre- 
neurs. (The conspicuous exception has, of 
course, been the big fruit companies.) For 
this reason, the few enlightened businessmen 
in these countries have enormous difficulty 
in raising enough money to launch any basic 
industries. Under such circumstances, the 
native governments—usually with the loans 
from the U.S. Government—constitute the 
only source of large-scale credit, with the 
result that what money is available for capi- 
tal improvement elther goes into public 
projects or, circuitously, into the improve- 
ment of favored private property under the 
guise of public projects. 

The total effect of this has been to per- 
petuate a feudal economy, in which the 
lowest classes practice subsistence farming, 
and roughly 90 percent of the others make 
their livings either as small independent 
farmers or as workers on the big plantations. 

Obviously, in these countries reform must 
begin with agriculture. In this respect, U.S. 
mutual assistance plans for Central America 
(as for all the other underdeveloped coun- 
tries) must differ radically in approach from 
the famous Marshall plan, which was pri- 
marily directed toward reviving in- 
dustry after World War II. At this point, 
reenter the problem of credit. Under the 
ambitious land reform programs now being 
inaugurated in each of these countries, co- 
operative marketing and purchasing facilities 
are scheduled to play important parts. But 
the success of this whole can be jeopardized 
unless accom: facilities are estab- 
lished for extending long-term credit and 
crop loans to individual farmers, and unlers 
money is somehow made available at low in- 
terest rates for capital improvement of the 
co-ops themselves. 

Without exception, the governments of 

Costa Rica, Honduras, and Guate- 
mala have reacted with enthusiasm to the 
conditions and proposals of the Alliance for 
Progress, as enunciated in the pact of Punta 
del Este. 

Perhaps the most significant effect to date 
of the Alliance for Progress is that, in a part 
of the world where political programs have 
traditionally been conceived in expediency 
and launched by whim, the governments of 
these countries are now doing comprehensive 
planning. Trade, health, education, land use, 
and taxes—for the first time all these are 
being seen in relation to each other and de- 
veloped into programs for reform. The 
plans were being written even as we were 
rr (To help draft 

President Villeda, of Honduras, 
bes borrowed a planning officer from the U.S. 
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Embassy.) But the most dramatic evidence 
of the Alliance's impact came the day before 
we left Guatemala when the third reading 
of President Ydigoras’ personal income tax 
bill was approved by Congress. 

Communism will succeed in Central 
America only if democracy defaults. 

Obviously, no reliable assessment of com- 
munism’s strength in Central America can 
be made during a tour of only 2 weeks. Our 
impression, however, is that, as has so often 
been true in other countries, communism 
there often gets confused with authentic 
protest movements. Undoubtedly, there is 
a hard core of professional Communists in 
each country (a member of the Honduran 
Communist Party, for instance, sits at a desk 
in the Ministry of Education) and this core 
is unquestionably being supported by Mos- 
cow. In Costa Rica we were told that 45 
Soviet-trained Communist activists“ sup- 
ported by a budget of $15,000 a month in 
Soviet money are currently operating among 
farmworkers and young intellectuals. Com- 
munists openly operate in most of the 
universities, and are also active among the 
workers idled by the big fruit companies. 
Nevertheless, we do not believe that commu- 
nism is indigenous to the Central American 
people. It has caught the imagination of 
some people there mainly because it has been 
promoted as the instrument of hope and 
freedom. It is significant, we think, that the 
strongest center of Communist influence in 
Panama, the Province of Santiago, is also the 
area where there is the highest incidence of 
illiteracy and poverty. We do not mean to 
imply that communism’s only appeal is to 
the hungry and dispossessed, for obviously 
this would not explain the strength of its 
appeal among students. 

Our best explanation is merely that Cen- 
tral America is in ferment. The poor are 
susceptible to any movement which offers a 
realistic promise of improvement, and the 
young intellectuals to any program frankly 
addressed to their idealism and need for 
excitement. In our opinion, the answer to 
communism is nothing more nor less than 
a properly implemented and popularly dram- 
atized Alliance for Progress. 


SOME THINGS TO DO 


After 2 intensely concentrated weeks of 
looking and talking, one gets the feeling that 
the act of Punta del Este, signed and an- 
nounced less than a month before our arrival, 
has done for Central America what in 1938 
Franklin Roosevelt’s Economic Report on the 
South did for the United States. Problems 
for an entire region apparently have 
been given a common and acceptable 
reference frame. More importantly, the 
basic direction for reform has been stated, 
and realistic conditions have been fixed 
under which financial and technical aid will 
be made available. There is, as a conse- 
quence, the same air of expectancy, the same 
feeling of promise and hope, that swept the 
United States own underdeveloped areas 25 
years ago. 

All of which is to say that never before in 
the history of Central America has there been 
a time when receptivity to social and eco- 
nomic change was higher. There has always 
been much to be done in these countries. 
Now much can be done, and done with real 
hope for success. What’s more, some may be 
done by Nationwide. Some can be done by 
organizations like the Cooperative League 
and the International Cooperative Alliance, 
in which Nationwide is a leading participant; 
still more might be done by U.S. Government 
agencies like AID on whose advisory com- 
mittee various Nationwide officers or direc- 
tors are serving. Exactly how much Nation- 
wide can do—and how—can, of course, be 
decided only after careful study, but some 
of the possibilities which, as we see them, de- 
serve to be considered are listed below: 
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CARE 


The good work that CARE is doing in all 
these countries only emphasizes how much 
good it could do with more money. The 
school assistance programs in Costa Rica and 
Guatemala could be expanded with good 
effect; additional community water systems 
in Honduras are urgently needed; in Panama, 
CARE is in a good position to initiate the 
organization of several fishing co-ops. In 
short, every project now going deserves 
stronger support, while important new self- 
help projects which CARE is demonstrably 
best qualified to originate only await the 
necessary funds. 

Suggestion: That Nationwide encourage 
civic organizations, other businesses, spon- 
sors, and other groups to conduct CARE 
campaigns, similar to the one conducted 
by our agents and employees, for the support 
of self-help programs addressed to specific 
needs. 

COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


As noted earlier, more and more influential 
people in Central America are becoming 
excited about the idea of cooperatives. Most 
of them, however, as yet have little knowl- 
edge of what exactly makes a co-op or of the 
various purposes co-ops can serve, and even 
less of the techniques of co-op organization 
and management. The danger is that, unless 
supported by more knowledge and experi- 
enced counsel, their enthusiasm might lead 
them into projects doomed to failure. In- 
evitably, if this happens often enough, dis- 
illusionment will set in and what now looks 
like a promising movement will die a-born- 
ing. 

The other critical need is for credit. 
Without production credit and long-term 
loans, supported by cooperative marketing 
and purchasing, the various land reform pro- 
grams now getting started will have enormous 
trouble succeeding. 

Suggestion: That a comprehensive study 
be initiated as soon as possible which would 

Document the scope of cooperative activity 
now underway in the four countries—de- 
scribing the direction that the movement is 
taking in each country; the qualifications of 
its leadership; its sources of credit, and so on. 

Explore areas of need which future co-op 
development might appropriately serve. 

Report on the extent of help now being 
given Central American co-ops by ‘such or- 
ganizations as the Cooperative League of the 
US.A., the U.S. Government, the Co-op 
League of the Caribbean, the International 
Cooperative Alliance, etc. 

Analyze all laws affecting the financing of 
co-ops, with a view toward establishing some 
sort of central credit institution which would 
serve all legitimate co-ops in Central 
America. 

Suggestion: That on the basis of the above 
study, a comprehensive plan be developed 
which would 

Define the organization or organizations 
through which technical assistance can best 
be channeled to assist Central American 
co-ops. 

Establish a means for the pooling and shar- 
ing of all information to do with Central 
American co-ops. 

Set up adequate training facilities for 
co-op leaders. The only educational facility 
in Central America now serving democratic 
leaders in all countries is the Institute for 
Political Education, located in Coronado, 
Costa Rica. Supported by 17 democratic po- 
litical parties in Latin America, it currently 
devotes 3 days out of a 10-week session to 
cooperatives. The director, Father Benjamin 
Nunez, would like to set up a separate train- 
ing sequence in cooperatives—say, one that 
ran for 60 days, was attended by 10 co-op 
leaders from each of the 5 Central Ameri- 
can countries and Panama, and had on its 
faculty representatives from Antigonish, the 
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Co-op League, and Puerto Rico. Such a 
sequence would cost about $50,000. 
Prescribe the form of institutions which 
would provide (a) loans for capital improve- 
ment for cooperatives, (b) long-term loans 
for individual farmers, and (c) production 
credit, all at a reasonable interest rate. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


We in the United States need to be gen- 
erally better informed about Central America. 

Suggestion: That Peoples Broadcasting 
Corp. consider special programs devoted to 
significant aspects of life in Central America, 
and that it encourage other stations in the 
semen Broadcasters Association to do like- 
wise, 


EXTENSION OF NATIONWIDE SERVICES 


As these countries develop economically, 
the need for insurance will grow—and the 
earlier a cooperative insurance program can 
be introduced the greater contribution it can 
make to cooperatives as well as to specific 
consumer needs. 

All four countries are aggressively seeking 
U.S. capital, but only if it is invested in en- 
terprises which use native labor and mate- 
rials, and in which ownership is shared. 
Housing is needed badly in all four; we 
would suggest that both Nationwide Devel- 
opment and Tectum explore possibilities for 
investment with the planning directors of 
each Government. More specifically, Guate- 
mala invites participation in its expanding 
tourist program. The opportunities seem 
immediate for Peoples Travel Service, or 
American Travel Association, to sponsor spe- 
cial trips to Guatemala’s mountains, lakes, 
volcanoes, and picturesque Indian villages. 
Completion of the Pan-American Highway 
suggests the feasibility of motels. Also 
worth considering now is the possibility of 
Nationwide Development's building a resort 
lodge on Lake Atitlan. This whole area is 
soon to be opened up by Guatemala’s Tour- 
ist Division. 


SOME IMMEDIATE PROJECTS 


Panama project: To provide two 4-year 
scholarships to some accredited school of 
agriculture in the United States to the 
president and one additional member of 
the student cooperative at the National 
School of Agriculture in Divisa. 

One of the Nationwide employee-agent 
projects in Panama has been assistance to 
the National School of Agriculture at Divisa. 
Here we've set up a revolving fund of $2,000 
(in 2 years it has rotated 4 times), and 
supplied 10 heifers and a farm tractor. 
President of the student cooperative since 
its founding is Jose Blandon, 18, the top- 
ranking senior, who will be graduated next 
February. Jose would like to study animal 
husbandry in the United States, then, on his 
return to Panama, work for the Ministry of 
Agriculture until he has money enough to 
go into farming on his own. If land reform 
measures are introduced and implemented 
intelligently in Panama, Jose may be able 
to buy some acreage, on credit, when he 
returns. As of now, however, he has no 
land to farm, and in this respect he is like 
most students at Divisa. It is hard for 
North Americans to realize this, but the 
truth is that agriculture as we know it is 
a very recent industry in Panama. Tradi- 
tionally, the good farmlands have been 
owned and operated by the big fruit com- 
panies and the so-called aristocracy. The 
little people have practiced subsistence 
farming, or worked either on the big planta- 
tions or for the U.S. Government. It was 
only when U.S. installations were reduced in 
Panama after World War II, partly as a 
result of agitation by native political parties, 
that any organized effort to encourage di- 
versified family-style farming, and to put 
it on a profitable basis, took shape. Whether 
or not this movement can grow and 
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eventually make a significant impression 
on Panama's economy will depend as much 
on the training of native leaders like Jose 
as on major reforms by the Government. 
Panama project: To help CARE organize 
a fishing co-op in the village of Farallon by 
(1) underwriting the expenses of a visit by 
the CARE mission chief of the Nova Scotia 
Fishing Cooperative, for the purpose of pick- 
ing up some practical do’s and don’ts; (2) 
lending capital funds to fishermen for the 
purchase of needed boats, nets and other 
equipment; and (3) arranging, possibly 
through the Puerto Rican co-ops, for a 
Spanish-speaking cooperative leader to be as- 
signed full time to the Farallon community 
for the purpose of providing technical as- 
sistance through the co-op’s beginning 
hases 
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When Outboard Marine announced it was 
offering free outboard motors through CARE, 
Bill Salas, CARE mission chief in Panama, 
went looking for some fishermen who could 
use them. He had no trouble finding the 
fishermen. The trouble was, their boats 
were hand hacked out of trees and simply 
weren't sturdy enough to accommodate mo- 
tors. Bill then thought he'd try to get them 
some new boats, but that raised a question 
of whether new nets weren't also required. 
One thing led to another and before long 
he came to realize that a brandnew fishing 
economy would have to be built before the 
motors would do anybody any good. When 
last seen, he was busy helping organize a 
co-op in the 92-family village of Farallon. 

The people in Farallon fish seasonally, 
mostly for corbina, which they sell to middle- 
men for 10 cents a pound and which is later 
sold in nearby villages for 35 cents a pound. 
The idea of cutting out the middleman is so 
appealing that the fishermen already have 
put $40 of their small sayings in the new 
co-op and now are on the second reading of 
the 72 articles of cooperative law. As one of 
them told us: “We want to be sure every- 
body understands exactly what a co-op is 
before we ask for a charter.” 

To get started they need boats (10 boats 
for 2 villages), a carpenter to build them, 
and 10 nets (at $1,500 apiece)—after which 
they'll be pleased to have Outboard Marine’s 
motors. Also, they need some expert advice 
on a few uncertainties—how best to store 
the surplus catch, for instance, and whether 
to set up a buyers’ co-op as well, thus re- 
ducing the price of salt, hooks, line, and 
other staples. All told, they need between 
$20,000 and $30,000. Can Nationwide help? 
We said we'd try. 

Honduras project: To improve the live- 
stock and corn by introducing, through an 
appropriate agency like CROP, purebred 
cattle and hybrid seed. The need for im- 
proved agricultural methods in Honduras is 
so basic and so evident that on the one 
hand almost anything calculated to increase 
crop production would be helpful, and on 
the other nothing would seem to be enough. 
Our interview with President Villeda, how- 
ever, confirmed the impression that the in- 
troduction of some purebred cattle and 
hybrid seed would produce the most im- 
mediate tangible results. 

Guatemala project: To provide, directly or 
indirectly, help in o cooperative 
distribution centers for native handicrafts. 

The tour business is now getting major 
attention from the Guatemalan Government. 
In the next few years many new incentives— 
special flight plans, for instance, which will 
open up lake and mountain country that is 
now virtually inaccessible; resort hotels with 
service comparable to the best in America, 
located strategically for the best possible ex- 
ploitation of fishing, hunting, and sightsee- 
ing—will be offered North Americans, and 
Yankee dollars can be expected to flow as 
freely there as they do now in Mexico. Thus 
there is an opportunity now to do what, 
except in Scandinavia, the cooperative move- 
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ment has failed to do elsewhere—that is, 
organize marketing co-ops for native crafts. 
In Guatemala, this consists of all sorts of 
woven fabrics, pottery, jewelry, and art 
pieces, most of it adapted from unique Mayan 
designs. This way, the “little people” would 
benefit from increased tourist trade as well 
as the big promoters. 

These, then, are some of the things that 
might be done to help our Central American 
neighbors—and ourselves—through mutual 
effort. We do not pretend to suggest that 
the list is complete, or that we speak with 
exhaustive knowledge of the subject. Our 
visit was short. It is obvious, however, that 
much needs to be done and that the time 
to do it was never more opportune. It also 
is obvious that the U.S. Government in its 
official capacity does not have the freedom 
to step in at every point where help is need- 
ed. Private businesses, subject to their 
own limitations, not only can but must do 
what their governments cannot. And there 
are vast areas where only individuals and 
civic groups have the freedom to undertake 
the needed self-help and community im- 
provement programs. We hope that Nation- 
wide will find its proper corporate role in the 
development of Central America, and that 
other agencies and groups will find theirs. 


A COMMUNITY OF HOPE AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a brief article from the Sat- 
urday Review entitled “A Community of 
Hope and Responsibility.” It is a very 
inspiring piece, and I wish to have it 
made a matter of permanent record in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A COMMUNITY OF HOPE AND RESPONSIBILITY 

(Eprror’s Note.—The following editorial 
is drawn from a commencement talk given 
at the University of Texas, Austin, Tex., June 
2, 1962.) 

The other day a friend of mine, like count- 
less thousands of others throughout the 
country, received a telephone call from his 
broker. The stock market was in a deep 
dive, The broker advised my friend to sell, 
while there was still something left to sell. 
And, like many others, my friend sold—not 
because he thought there was anything 
wrong or unsound about the companies in 
which he had invested, but because he had 
been hit by a chain reaction of fear. It 
didn’t occur to him that he might be helping 
to produce the very crash he dreaded, or that 
he might be contributing to a state of panic 
that might crack the economy and do grave 
damage to the country. 

When I spoke to my friend about this, ask- 
ing whether he didn’t feel any sense of re- 
sponsibility beyond his own profit-and-loss 
position, he stared at me coldiy and said: 
“Let someone else be responsible. I'm look- 
ing out for No. 1.” 

I thought back to a conversation I had 
with a Soviet economics professor in Moscow 
2 years earlier. The Soviet professor said 
that Marxist scholars believed that capital- 
ism would collapse ultimately—not solely 
because of inherent flaws in the structure of 
capitalism itself but because it wasn't really 
an ideology. He said that it inspired no 
sense of basic allegiance or willingness to sac- 
rifice—the prime test of a strong ideology. 

“Even your capitalists don't really believe 
in it,“ he said. “Whenever there is a real 
test of confidence, they turn and run. And 
the result is that the structure of capitalism 
will topple—because it won't have enough 
support from the people themselves.” 
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He went on to say that the difference be- 
tween communism and capitalism as eco- 
nomic doctrines was that the first was bullt 
to cope with adversity while the second was 
prone to it. 

I told the Soviet economist that I believed 
he was mistaken about the notion that all 
Americans reacted the same way and would 
crumple in any genuine showdown. And 
his greatest error was the assumption that 
America lacked an ideology. 

As I say, this discussion, with a Soviet 
economist came to mind when my friend 
told me the other day that he felt no special 
responsibility beyond his own financial con- 
dition. There was no connection in his own 
mind between what he did and the gloating 
that took place in Pravda and in Commu- 
nist circles throughout the world over the 
gyrations on Wall Street. In fact, my friend 
prides himself on being militantly anti- 
Communist. He would yield second place 
in the decibel count to no one in his procla- 
mations against communism. But his proc- 
lamations are meaningless alongside his ac- 
tions. He doesn’t comprehend that the best 
way of defending his society against to- 
talitarlanism is by doing all the things, small 
or large, that are required to make freedom 
work. 

I think my friend would probably reply 
to this by saying that I am exaggerating his 
importance. After all, he might say, he is 
only one man. Why should I suppose that 
his one finger in the dyke could hold back 
the flood when everyone else was rushing 
for the dry highlands? More specifically, 
even if he hadn’t told his broker to sell that 
Blue Monday, would it have made one whit 
of difference? Or would he have been left 
holding the big—and an empty one at that? 

In a sense, my friend represents the eter- 
nal and ultimate problem of a free society. 
It is the problem of the individual who 
thinks that one man cannot possibly make 
a difference in the destiny of that society. 

It is the problem of the individual who 
doesn't really understand the nature of a 
free society or what is required to make it 
Work. 

It is the problem of the individual who 
has no comprehension of the multiplying 
power of single but sovereign units. 

It is the problem of the individual who 
regards the act of pulling a single lever in 
a voting booth in numerical terms rather 
than historical terms. 

It is the problem of the individual who 
has no real awareness of the millions of 
bricks that had to be put into place, one by 
one, over many centuries in order for him 
to dwell in the penthouse of freedom. Nor 
does he see any special obligation to those 
who built the structure or those who will 
have to live in it after him, for better or 
worse. 

It is the problem of the individual who 
recognizes no direct relationship between 
himself and the decisions made by gov- 
ernment in his name. Therefore, he feels 
no special obligation to dig hard for the 
information necessary to an understanding 
of the issues leading to those decisions. 

In short, freedom’s main problem is the 
problem of the individual who takes himself 
lightly historically—however well rounded 
and indeed bloated he may take himself per- 
sonally. 

Having said this, I must admit that there 
are at least a few contributing factors. The 
individual is always responsible for the shape 
or direction a free society may take, but at 
the same time he is affected or conditioned 
by the general environment and by the 
general values he himself has helped to 
create. 

My office is located in the largest city in 
the world. I look out from my window 
and see huge slabs of steel, concrete, and 
glass invading the sky. Many of these are 
new. A few of them have distinction, grace, 


Their sides contain row upon row of honey- 
combed slots, repeating themselves endlessly. 
It makes for a powerful spectacle, but it 


sive routine does not quite furnish the ideal 
conditions for advancing a belief in the cre- 
ative splendor and dignity of the individual. 

When, suddenly, at the lunch hour or at 
5 o'clock these monolithic hives disgorge 
their occupants, the notion of human in- 
dividuality requires something approaching 
an act of faith. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that this has no effect on the human 
subconscious, pressing down upon it the con- 
stant evidence of individual inconsequenti- 
ality. Jefferson might have made at least a 
slight alteration here and there in his defi- 
nition of human uniqueness if he had had to 
ride 60 floors in a crowded elevator 4 times 
a day. John Keats might have found it 
somewhat difficult to meditate on beauty or 
even to contemplate a Grecian urn after driv- 
ing a car through midtown traffic or spending 
an hour in search of a parking space. 

There is no point in extolling the concept 
of human individuality without recognizing 
the increasing difficulties such individuality 
is expected to sustain. The idea that a glass 
box can light up from the inside and make 
it possible for the individual to witness 
events far away is surely one of the most 
magnificent ideas to come out of the in- 
ventive intelligence. Television still has this 
potential and someday, Mr. Minow willing, 
it may achieve it. At present, and for the 
most part, however, it has depressed indi- 
viduality rather than expanded it. I make 
note of all the good things it has done, but 
its total effect has been to cheapen respect 
for life. The insistence of television on 
making people clobber one another con- 
stantly with fists or clubs, on making them 
fire bullets at each other—all this is having 
a debilitating effect on the preciousness and 
fragility of life, without which there can be 
no true respect for human individuality. 

A casual attitude toward human hurt and 
pain is the beginning of the end of a free 
society. Long before a child learns how to 
read he learns how to turn on a television 
set. He is quickly introduced to a world of 
howling drunks, pampered idiots, wild- 
swinging and trigger-happy bullies, and gyp 
artists. He learns that sex is just another 
toy, and that there are always flashier ones 
for the taking. He learns that the way to 
express your disagreement with a man or 
your distaste for him is to clout him in the 
kisser or pour hot lead into his belly. 

Education is not just what takes place 
in a building marked “school.” Education 
is the sum total of all the experiences and 
impressions to which a young and plastic 
mind is exposed. The parent who insists on 
sending his child to the finest schools, but 
who sees no problem in allowing that child 


Spillane, should not be surprised if the mind 
of his offspring gives back the meanness 
and the sordidness put into it. 

A free society—at least, this free society 
has certain propositions that have gone into 
its making. These propositions aren't all po- 
litical. One of the main propositions that 
had a certain vitality at the time this par- 
ticular society was founded was that the 
individual man has a natural goodness inside 
him, that he is capable of responding to 
truth, that he is endowed with the capacity 
to recognize beauty and be enlarged by it. 

These propositions, I submit, are now un- 
der attack—and not just by television. 
Whether with respect to motion pictures, or 
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writing, or art today, i think we can find dis- 
turbing evidence that man is being cheap- 
ened—and cut down to a size much smaller 
than by natural rights he ought to be. The 
epic theme seems to be in retreat on a wide 
front. There seems to be a fascination with 
aberrations, a preoccupation with neu- 
roticism, an obsession with aimlessness. 
The trend is to the harsh, the brassy, the 
abrasive. Nobility, sacrifice, idealism, 
beauty—these are too often dismissed as tall 
corn. 

Not long ago, a friend suggested that I see 
the film “La Dolce Vita.” It was, he said 
quite remarkable and beautiful. I saw it. 
It was remarkable, all right; but I didn’t see 
any beauty in it. The photography was 
striking, and I am even willing that the word 
“beauty” be used to describe some of the 
camera work. But I saw nothing beautiful 
about the people, or the lives they led, or 
their emotions, or their values, or what they 
did. The film was lacking in both sequence 
and consequence. The only point it had to 
make was that life was pointless. But what 
troubled me most of all was not the film 
itself but that our critical standards have 
themselves become so desensitized that the 
film could be called beautiful. 

To offset this, fortunately, the other day I 
saw the Japanese film “The Island.” It had 
no frenzy. It had no bashings or thrashings 
or wailings, It didn't make heroes of de- 
generates. It was not afraid of honest emo- 
tion, All it did was to show real people try- 
ing to cope with real problems. It was 
concerned with fundamentals of human rela- 
tionships and response. It dealt with the 
fact of human devotion, even sacrifice. And 
because of all this there was an essential 
beauty in it. According to some definitions, 
perhaps, the film will be regarded as corny 
or sentimental. If it is corn, then it is high 
time we relished the Kernel. 

Incidentally, I was interested in the re- 
action of a friend who also saw the Japanese 
film. When I asked him his opinion, he said: 
“I know you will probably think it stupid of 
me, but I rather like it.” He almost found 
it necessary to apologize for responding to 
the simple but beautiful appeal of the film. 
He was almost afraid to trust his natural re- 
sponses. He had become so intimidated by 
the dry-eyed, hard-boiled approach to life 
that he felt sheepish about acknowledging 
the existence inside him of that which dis- 
tinguished him most of all from the ape. 

One more instance. Recently, outside an 
art gallery on 57th Street in New York, I 
overheard two women discussing an abstract 
painting in the window. The painting, to 
my eyes, lacked creative thrust. It seemed 
to follow along meekly behind the works of 
better known abstract artists. One of the 
women said to the other: “It looks like an 
inferior work to me; but I hate to say it out 
loud. You know, one feels like an idiot 
these days if he doesn't lavish the greatest 
praise on anything that seems incompre- 
hensible.” 

I see no reason why anyone should allow 
himself to be intimidated into a feeling of 
total nullity or grim acquiescence if he sees 
something he happens not to like. He has 
the best credentials in the world for reacting; 
he has his individual taste buds. They may 
not coincide with those of others; they may 
run counter to those of experts, but at least 
they are his own, and the more he uses 
them the keener they become. No critic of 
stature—whether in literature or art or 
music—expects people to blot out their 
senses whenever he speaks. The critic ap- 
plies his special training and knowledge to 
the work before him. He defines his stand- 
ards. He sees himself as part of the total 
process by which a culture advances toward 
excellence. He certainly doesn’t resent dis- 
agreement. And he doesn’t discourage or 
disparage individual reactions—not if he is 
worth listening to, that is. 
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What I have been trying to suggest is that 
a free society cannot long remain free if 
man is in full retreat from man. For such 
a society pays a high price if the individual 
loses faith in his own centrality or in his 
ability to respond to creative beauty or in the 
stark fact of his ultimate responsibility. 

This is a great deal of weight for a free- 
man to carry; but if it is political and cul- 
tural weightlessness we are seeking, we don’t 
have to get into outer space to find it. We 
can find it right here on earth and it goes by 
the name of totalitarianism. 

There is no greater political or philosophi- 
cal fallacy than the notion that freedom is 
not really an ideology. The ideology of free- 
dom has the deepest foundation of all. It 
is fused with the nature of man. It exists in 
the molecular structure of man’s own natural 
rights. 

What is this ideology? 

It is based on the proposition that govern- 
ment exists for the purpose of enhan 
and protecting the natural and fundamental 
rights of individual human beings. 

These rights do not have to be created 
or contrived. They exist. They are natural, 
essential, irrevocable. They come with the 
gift of life. The good society may recognize 
these rights but it cannot invent them. It 
cannot alter them; it cannot expunge them. 
Its obligation is to create the conditions un- 
der which they can grow and be secure. 

Highest among these natural rights is the 
right of man to own himself. He cannot be 
owned by a nation, a group, or another man. 

He owns the right to grow and to meet 
his potential. 

He owns the right to appraise his abilities 
and to develop them and apply them, con- 
sistent with the rights of others. 

He owns his thoughts and the right to 
nourish them and speak them, again con- 
sistent with the rights of others. 

He owns the right to make mistakes, 
whether of thought or deed, without un- 
reasonable punishment. 

He owns the right to his hopes. 

He owns the right to justice, whether his 
claim is against a person, an aggregation, or 
his own government. 

He owns the right to contemplate human 
destiny and the mysteries of universal pur- 
pose, or the right to detach himself alto- 
gether from these pursuits. 

He owns the right to hold grievances 
against his society and to make them known 
to other men in order to magnify his own 
voice. 

He owns the right to make a better life 
for his young. 

It is in these respects that a free society 
is not just a nation. It is an idea. It is a 
national sovereignty committed to the cause 
of human sovereignty. It seeks to create a 
proper environment for man’s most endur- 
ing hopes. It is an instrument through 
which man may work for a fuller life— 
whether in terms of his physical needs or 
his creative and spiritual reach. 

Our own free society has not yet fulfilled 


And the effort, however vast, will continue 
The great ideals and ordeals of 
human history go together. 
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single geographic abode. The question to 
be determined in our time is whether this 
abode can be preserved for man or whether 
it will become the arena of his last great 
combat. The means are now sufficient to 
punish nature itself, to put a torch to all of 
man’s works, and to deprive him of the 
decencies that have given him distinction 
and pride. 

In looking back at their own past, and in 
assessing their own purposes and ideals, the 
American people also look to the duty that 
unites them to all mankind—to create an 
enduring peace under law for this genera- 
tion and the generations to come; to make 
the world safe for its diversity; to advance 
the cause of independence wherever peoples 
are not free and to create a pattern of inter- 
dependence for the whole; to use the re- 
sources of nature and the intelligence of man 
in the common good; to serve man’s capacity 
to be free, and to justify the fact of life. 

This is the ideology. It is real and it is 
ours. 


DAMASCUS, OREG., BIGGEST LIT- 
TLE CITY IN THE U.S. A. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
now to the matter of supplementing some 
material I placed in the daily RECORD 
on May 16 relative to an outstanding 
project—the Little World’s Fair of 
Damascus, Oreg. 

Mr. President, we have in Oregon the 
biggest little city in the United States, 
according to its own boast, known as 
Damascus, Oreg. I hold in my hand a 
very interesting article about this big 
little city. The title reads Damacus, 
Oreg.: Biggest Little City in the U.S.A.” 

I wish to make it clear that the 200 
inhabitants of Damascus, Oreg., con- 
sider Seattle, Wash., to be one of its out- 
lying precincts. 

Damascus, Oreg., is conducting for 100 
days what the people there modestly call 
a Little World’s Fair. It is remarkable 
community enterprise. The people hope 
that all the tourists who visit the World’s 
Fair at Seattle will take note of the 
fact that a community world’s fair is 
being conducted at Damascus. 

It was my privilege to speak at the 
Little World’s Fair at Damascus the day 
following its grand opening. A visit to 
this Little World’s Fair will refresh any- 
one’s knowledge, gained by reading the 
glorious history of the West, as to what 
we mean by the frontier spirit. I think 
it is particularly apropos to recall that 
frontier spirit in the light of the fact 
that we are living in the days of the New 
Frontier. 

So, Mr. President, I shall ask to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, an account of the 
Damascus Little World’s Fair, along with 
certain statistical information dealing 
with this remarkable community enter- 
prise. 

I have attended many community af- 
fairs in my years of public service, but I 
had a very thrilling experience when I 
went to the Damascus fair and observed 
the spirit, the community solidarity, and 
the group enthusiasm which charac- 
terized the enthusiasm of the citizens 
of the little town of Damascus, Oreg., 
in building up this really novel Little 
World’s Fair. I am particularly appre- 
ciative of the fine work of the president 
of the Little World’s Fair, W. Garland 
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Wiley. The results he has achieved are 
remarkable. 

As the senior Senator from Oregon, I 
extend to all visitors to the Pacific 
Northwest this summer, as they go to 
visit the very remarkable, fine, and 
inspiring World's Fair at Seattle, Wash., 
for which the Senators from the State 
of Washington are to be congratulated, 
a very cordial invitation to go or return 
by way of Oregon and to visit the little 
Damascus fair, because if they do so they 
will never regret it, and they will feel 
that they were well repaid in doing 
homage to the spirit of the West, which 
is so accurately portrayed by this com- 
munity effort. 

When I spoke at this fair a week ago 
last Sunday, I told of the visit I had with 
the President of the United States in 
regard to an invitation which the Little 
World’s Fair of Damascus had extended, 
through me, to the President. I pointed 
out that of course, it was understand- 
able that the President of the United 
States, who receives hundreds of invita- 
tions to attend all kinds of functions, 
could not accept them all, and that his 
schedule did not permit him to accept 
this invitation, although he was moved 
by the pioneering spirit and the com- 
munity esprit de corps which charac- 
terized this wonderful little fair at 
Damascus, Oreg. 

I was pleased to serve as his ambassa- 
dor on that occasion to extend to that 
audience the President’s best wishes and 
sincere compliments on the community 
effort symbolized by this fair. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
material to which I have referred may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Damascus, OREG.: BIGGEST LITTLE CITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
(By Betty L. Mills) 

A recent article in the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer read as follows: 

“Somehow, the feeling persists that not 
everybody is really with the World's Fair. 
Bud Donahue reports that the tiny town of 
Damascus, Oreg., is countering local ef- 
forts with a Little World's Fair of its own. 
No budget, naturally. And instead of look- 
ing forward 100 years, they're looking back- 
ward. Next big project is their version of 
the space needle—a 600-foot hole in the 
ground. Aw, go crawl in it, Damascus.” 

Garland Wiley, president of the board of 
directors for the Little World's Fair, read the 
article, chuckled to himself, and took it along 
to share with the other board members at 
their weekly meeting. 

As he presented it, all ears listened atten- 
tively. When he finished, a split second of 
silence gave way to jovial triumph, 

“Well, what d’you know,” someone said. 
“Seattle, the biggest city in the Pacific 
Northwest, chiding the efforts of little old 
Damascus.” 

Memories came charging back and the men 
and women cast proud glances at each other. 
An almost visible surge of “Love thy neigh- 
bor” banded them together even closer, and 
they knew it was good. Their current proj- 
ect was a big one, with problems never be- 
fore encountered. They needed this spark 
of fighting spirit which Seattle had ignited. 

The meeting was called back to order, but 
it was hard for the members to really concen- 
trate. Incidents kept popping into the 
minds of everyone there. They knew Seat- 
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tle wasn't worried about anything Damascus 
might do to attract crowds, for after all, how 
could a handful of people with no money 
and only 4 or 5 months of time hope to 
do what it had taken Seattle 7 years and 
$80 million to accomplish? But still, look 
what had happened in 1959. It was a little 
hard to believe, even now. 

The occurrence 3 years ago had started 
out innocently enough. Cities throughout 
Oregon had programed events to commemo- 
rate the State’s 100-year anniversary. The 
biggest of these events was to be held at 
Portland, the largest city in Oregon and 
only 16 miles from Damascus. It was billed 
as the Oregon Centennial Exposition and 
Trade Fair and had some 400,000 residents 
behind it. 

Aware of the magnitude of such an event, 
the Damascus villagers, numbering less than 
100, announced simply that they had joined 
together in an effort to reconstruct the 
frontier appearance of their town and to 
re-create the atmosphere of the early set- 
tiers. They would have a number of pioneer 
activities, all free, and everyone was wel- 
come. 

The plans were laid for “June, in Jan- 
uary.” Women started sewing and the men 
happily laid aside their razors. 


THE BEARDED ISSUE 


Men throughout the State were growing 
whiskers. It was the perfect time to satis- 
fy that inner urge to be the rugged, bearded 
he-man. Pete Wiley, Damascus grocer, vowed 
publicly to buy only from salesmen who wore 
a beard. Other merchants in other areas 
followed suit. Every kind of beard imagina- 
ble cropped up, some rather shocking their 
owners. It was plain to see, however, that 
all were being thoroughly enjoyed. 

Then trouble knocked on the door of au- 
thenticity. Wiley was a first sergeant in 
the Oregon National Guard and his com- 
manding officer told him that regulations 
for Federal inspection required all guards- 
men to be neat and clean shaven. This state- 
ment was backed up by an order to all 
Oregon National Guardsmen by Maj. Gen. 
Thomas E. Rilea, State adjutant general. 
“Shave em off.” 

Wiley was stunned. His efforts toward 
public good will were threatened. As Mel 
Staples, chairman for the centennial com- 
mittee put it: “Raising a beard gives the 
little people of the State something to do 
for the centennial.” 

So Wiley rebelled. He knew he was flirt- 
ing with possible court-martial, but he had 
faith that the local government would sup- 
port his cause. He contacted State Senator 
Monroe Sweetland who in turn contacted 
Gov. Mark Hatfield. Hatfield then asked the 
Pentagon for a special dispensation for the 
guardsmen. Back home, Wiley and two 
other committeemen penned a telegram to 
President Eisenhower, stating in part: 

“We respectfully request that you inter- 
cede with the Pentagon order in the case 
of the Oregon National Guard members who 
are forbidden to grow beards for the Oregon 
centennial.” 

Days passed and Wiley walked the tight- 
rope. Then suddenly the word came. Goy- 
ernor Hatfield announced that a liberalized 
policy had been authorized by the chief of 
the guard in the Pentagon which would free 
the guardsmen of being penalized during 
inspection because of their beards. 

The bearded sergeant had won his case. 
It was a revelation to all who had followed 
the issue via newspaper. A Portland grocer 
said, “I wish I lived in a community with 
as much spirit as Damascus’—closed his 
store for the day and drove to the little 
hamlet to join their forces. The controversy 
had spotlighted Damascus celebration plans 
and people began watching for further news, 
It wasn't long in coming. 
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A CANDLE LIGHTS THE WAY 


Early planning by the Portland fair board 
called for a candle to be erected on their 64- 
acre fair site and booked as the biggest 
candle in the world. It was to be made 
from real candles and the youth of the area 
had been asked to provide them. Bluebirds, 
Brownies, Camp Fire Girls, Girls Scouts, and 
Boy Scouts responded joyously and old 
candles poured in by the thousands. 

Then a dispute arose between the cen- 
tennial officials and the designers and the 
idea was junked as being too costly. A mod- 
ern, cone-shaped, steel candle went up in its 

lace. 

— It was disappointing news to the boys and 
girls who had wanted to help with the 
birthday party. Damascans knew this and 
decided to do something about it. 

Five dollars were alloted to the project for 
construction. Since the candles were free 
for the hauling away, it seemed reasonable 
to assume that this amount would be suf- 
ficient for other expenses. 

The wax was acquired and hauled to the 
home of George Livingston. A few days later 
he called in the Marines. A single candle 
was ready to be moved to its permanent 
home, and he needed some help. It was 
colored a delicate pink, but it stood 21% 
feet tall, measured 35 inches across, and 
weighed 4 tons. 

Again, the Damascans had been told it 
couldn’t be done. Again, they had proven 
that enthusiasm, faith, and old-fashioned 
hard work defy all the rules. The waxen 
giant was erected for a total cost of $1.49— 
a slightly lower figure than the $10,000 esti- 
mate previously given by professional 


Damascus then threw a box social. $90 
were raised for a building fund. The two 
existing buildings on one side of Main Street 
(the highway) were given false fronts of log 
slabs. Two new structures were erected 
opposite these on the other side of Main 
Street. They were built from hand-notched 
logs with mud packed between the logs in 
true pioneer fashion. One was to become a 
trading post and the other a jail—barred cell 
and all—to house the clean shaven culprits 
who wandered astray. 

A reporter wrote: 

“Damascus may be the only town in the 
State which has doubled its size as a result 
of the centennial.” 

Every weekend now, thousands of sight- 
seers were lining the roads around the little 
town to see for themselves the things they 
had been reading about. started 
worrying about their coming food problem. 
They had scheduled a great bear feast as 
their major event. If all these people kept 
coming before the celebration even officially 
opened, how many would show up for the 
feast? 

So, late in May, the bearded men of Da- 
mascus went into the mountains for the 
beginning of a big bear hunt. One by one 
the black, grizzly creatures fell before the 
hunters until at last, 40 of them were 
lockerbound. 

The 100-day celebration officially began on 
June 10. The doors in the village were 
thrown open; the candle was ignited; and 
people came in droves to enjoy the free 
horse rides, stagecoach rides, horseshoe 
pitching, picnics, square dancing, church 
services, pioneer atmosphere and always— 
the boundless hospitality. There were 
hourly shootouts among the fastest guns 
in the West, with the losers biting the dust. 
The saloon (soft drink) offered refreshments 
with nothing costing more than a nickel. 
There were rodeos, and contests. 

A 14-year-old girl, Janice Benshoot, was 
chosen to reign as their queen; chosen by 
her knowledge of horsemanship. A “mayor,” 
Mel Staples, was elected. His office was won 
“by pages the best beard and the biggest 
mouth.” 
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Accordingly, did the celebration go until 
the big day, July 11. 

On the day before the big day, Homer 
Taylor, one of the city’s oldest citizens, drove 
a covered wagon to the neighboring town 
of Milwaukie. There he picked up 1,000 
pounds of supplies which had been donated 
as a good will gift by United Grocers N. W., 
Inc., to aid in the big feed on the following 
day. 

And then it was the llth. The big outdoor 
grills, built with the help of the US. Air 
Force, were the center of activity at 6 a.m. 
The aroma of pancakes filled the air and 
thousands were there to enjoy it. 

The clock rolled around to 10 a.m, and 
paraders began gathering at the starting 
grounds. Governor Hatfield, arriving late, 
spoke to the crowd, then sent the parade on 
its way. (The Governor had been detained 
at the jail for not having a beard.) Ancient 
automobiles, a steam-driven reaper, an ox- 
drawn covered wagon, 1,000 horses, and 
people in full pioneer dress stretched the 
parade out over 5½ miles. 

After the parade was over, an archery con- 
test and a ball-and-cap rifle shoot were held. 
Then, the big bear feed began. 

The heat was almost unbearable for the 
people who labored over the sputtering grills 
in the scorching sun. But with fierce de- 
termination, they stood their Hun- 
dreds passed in line with plates to be filled. 
Then hundreds more and more. Then fi- 
nally the bear meat was gone. The day 
passed, and night fell. Eventually, the last 
merrymaker was also gone. 

When day came again, and morning papers 
were read, bold headlines shouted: 30,000 
Visitors Celebrate Centennial Day at Fron- 
tier-Dressed Damascus.” 

Ironically, the headline was only the be- 
ginning of bigger ones to come. 

On August 9, another all-out day was held, 
featuring a 3-B barbecue: Bear, beef, and 
buffalo. (Leland “Buckskin” Wiley, sharp- 
shooter of the Damascus ghters, was 
tossed out of the Portland Zoo for aiming a 
shotgun at two what's going on?“ bisons.) 

Thirty chefs prepared 4 tons of meat for 
this feast. People once again started gather- 
ing at 6 a.m, and soon almost 45 acres were 
filled with cars. People lined up five abreast 
and a mile long to wait for the unusual 
dinner. Over 100,000 visitors were estimated 
as the total for this day’s attendance. The 
guest book now held some 250,000 names. 

An August 23 celebration, similar in 
planning, brought another 63,000 people. 

And so it went, until the end of the 100- 
day celebration, when the candle was snuffed 
out and the weary villagers prepared to rest. 
When the books were closed, and all became 
history, the records stated an estimated 1 
million people had come to the birthday 
party; 1 million people had visited the little 
town not even on a map; the little town with 
4 log buildings and 1 giant candle. 

And now, here they were, starting all over 
again and with the same old problems. 
About 100 people—no money—and precious 
little time. 

This, then, was the reason why Seattle had 
acknowledged Damascus in the article. The 
inverted compliment was deep in meaning. 
No one could know what the record books 
might say a few months from now, but if 
enthusiasm could be used as a potential 
yardstick, the Little World's Fair“ might 
justify its name. At any rate, the faceted 
experts were careful not to say to Damascans: 
“It can't be done.” For truly, from the days 
of old, Them's fightin’ words, Partner.” 


Damascus LITTLE WORLD'S Fam 
(Admission: 75 cents at gate; 50 cents pre- 
opening; children under 12 free) 

There is a 22-acre fairsite; 20-acre parking, 
all in the heart of Damascus, 17 miles from 
Portland, Clackamas County, 


June 15 


AREAS 

Indian Village: 

There are 14 tribes (part of 41 tribes as- 
sociated with the Northwest American Indian 
Foundation). Each week one tribe will rule; 
will show revived dances, games, skills, etc.; 
will elect princess. 

Visiting dignitaries of Indian fame will 
visit and be honored throughout summer. 
Miss Indian America will visit. An Indian 
baby of the year will be chosen. 

Totem pole will be carved on grounds. 
Billy Whitewolfe will wrestle. There will be 
“photographers haven,” where tourists may 
pose in authentic Indian dress to be photo- 
graphed. 

Jimmie James, 75-year-old Indian press 
agent, Indian scribe, author, and artist help- 
ing guide tribes to success. 

Frontier Village: 

Replica of the old Frontier Village, built 
and hosted by the Damascus gunfighters; 
stagecoach rides; gunfights hourly (or daily). 

Barn: Will have nightly showing of “The 
Drunkard,” by Showman Mark Allen. 

Candle: World peace candle will burn al- 
ways for those who desire peace; will work 
in conjunction with peace log—large book 
holding names of petitioners of peace. 

Amphitheater: Sky King booked for first 
9 days. Sheriff of Cochise follows. Much 
potential talent of fame being contracted. 
This area will provide two shows daily from 
2 to 3 pm. (free); 7:30 to 9 pm., $1.25 per 
person. 

The free entertainment will each day be 
dedicated to nations ( with Sweden 
on 2d, through United States of America on 
July 4). From there, 50 days for 50 States; 
followed by service clubs and armed serv- 
ices—100 days in all. 

(Exhibits—concessions—midway.) 

(Pair has 3 years potential running.) 


PAY-AS-YOU-GROW HOSPITAL IN- 
SURANCE DOUBLY IMPORTANT 
FOR AMERICAN FARMERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is now 
apparent to most of us that Kerr-Mill 
medical assistance alone is not a nation- 
al solution to a national problem. To 
supplement this tax-supported Federal 
program, we must provide hospital in- 
surance under social security—as en- 
visioned in the King-Anderson bill. Our 
need for such protection is especially 
acute where the aged residents of the 
Nation’s rural and farming communities 
are concerned. 

At present, roughly 9 out of every 10 
tax dollars spent for medical assistance 
under the Kerr-Mills Act are going to 
four great metropolitan States. Fewer 
than 15 out of every 100 rural citi- 
zens live in these States. Overall, about 
half of our 5-million-plus older farm 
people live in States that have been un- 
able to participate in the Kerr-Mills 
program. 

Where do these rural people, the 
medically dispossessed, look for help? 
What are the prospects of farmers faced 
with losing their prized independence 
because of medical bills in their declin- 
ing years? 

There are those—speaking in the 
name of the American farmer—who op- 
pose health insurance financed through 
the social security system. Those who 
are “medically indigent,” they say, must 
rely on family charity, or—if charity 
absolutely cannot begin at home—on 
Federal charity in keeping with the 
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paupers’ oath provisions set up by the 
States under the Kerr-Mills Act. 

As a representative of a State with a 
large rural and farm population and as 
a member of the Special Committee on 
Aging, I cannot agree with these senti- 
ments. 

I believe that the strength of this Na- 
tion lies in the validity of our basic val- 
ues. These values can have little mean- 
ing for older people whose only access to 
adequate medical care is an abject con- 
fession of failure. The closing of all 
avenues save that of charity is in fact 
a denial of freedom, an affront to the 
dignity of the individual, and a testi- 
monial to unequal opportunity. 

The means test which is a part of any 
charity program is difficult for city peo- 
ple to take. It is even more so for farm- 
ers and residents of close-knit rural 
communities. The small farmer is an in- 
dividualist, justifiably proud of his abil- 
ity to wrest a living from the soil for 
himself and his family. He wants to 
serve no man. He is his own master and 
master of the land itself. But I must 
add, the land is often a severe task- 
master. He does not want charity. Nor 
can he bring himself to ask for it, even 
when his need for medical care has been 
made painfully clear to him. 

A resident of a great city can take his 
plea of poverty to an office far from his 
home. His face is one in a mass appear- 
ing before a social worker, a stranger 
to himself and to his friends, Not so for 
the resident of the small community, 
where failure and poverty and need must 
be confessed before neighbors and 
friends. Such a confession is indeed a 
humiliating—and unnecessary—burden 
for the aged and infirm citizens of our 
rural communities. 

The chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, in a report just recently 
made available has concluded that pass- 
age of the King-Anderson bill will mean 
even more to farm and rural families 
than it will to city dwellers. His con- 
clusion is based on hearings held last 
year in 33 communities across the Na- 
tion. A special effort was made to get 
factual information concerning the 
health and hospital care needs of rural 
America. As a member of the commit- 
tee, I presided over three of those hear- 
ings—in Eugene and Portland, Oreg., 
and in Walla Walla, Wash. Here, in 
brief, are some of our findings: 

First. The percentage of older people 
is higher in much of rural America than 
it is the cities. Today, more than five 
million, or almost one-third, of the Na- 
tion’s elderly live on farms or in small 
towns. In many small towns, one out of 
every four or five persons is over 65. As 
the young continue to leave the farm 
for the city, the percentage of elderly 
increases—and the ability of the local 
community to support its older citizens 
is more and more impaired. 

Second. Average cash incomes are 
lower in rural areas, less than half of 
those urban areas. Moreover, cash as- 
sets on which to draw in case of medical 
or other emergency are relatively low for 
farm families who have their savings 
tied up in the land and in equipment. 

Third. Elderly farm families have 
more disabling and longer lasting ill- 
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nesses than their counterparts in the 
cities. Thus, these farm families spend 
even a higher percentage of their low in- 
comes for medical expenses than do city 
people. 

Fourth. Fewer farm families are able 

to carry private medical insurance. 
28 percent of the aged in rural farm 
areas had hospital insurance in 1959, in 
comparison to 41 percent in rural non- 
farm areas and 51 percent in urban 
areas. The private medical insurance 
available to farmers costs more—and 
pays less of the hospital bill. 

Fifth. Younger farm families are at 
a serious disadvantage in paying for 
health care for their older people, either 
directly or through taxes. Rural peo- 
ple already are burdened with health 
costs which claim a large share of the 
family budget. These costs are not offset 
by tax-free contributions made by em- 
ployers which characterize industrial 
employment. 

Sixth. Many rural communities built 
modern hospitals. Beds in these hos- 
pitals go unused, not because there is 
less need for hospitalization, but be- 
cause of the financial inability of rural 
residents to meet the costs. 

These findings by our committee are 
the bare, statistical bones of the prob- 
lem—the cold, factual reasons why hos- 
pital insurance under social security is 
so important to rural Americans. The 
mail arriving in my office every day adds 
another, perhaps a more important di- 
mension to the problem—the flesh and 
blood concerns of people who do not 
know where to go for help. I know that 
most of my colleagues have received 
equally compelling letters, but I want to 
read portions of several addressed to 
me from residents of rural Oregon com- 
munities. 

A farm widow, who perhaps was not 
aware that I am a cosponsor of the King- 
Anderson bill, wrote recently to ask me 
to work for health insurance under so- 
cial security. Her letter was dignified— 
short, simple, and direct. Only her 
handwriting told me that she was old 
and infirm. 

She was not complaining about her 
own situation. She wanted only justice 
not charity, for those who have worked 
hard but have been unable to set aside 
enough money for proper medical care. 

She wrote: 

In my opinion, no self-respecting person 
cares to be under (the Kerr-Mills law). I 
know I for one would go without medical 
care before accepting it as it now is. 


The son of an 84-year-old retired 
farmer wrote: 


I am vitally interested in old-age care 
as my father has been confined to a local 
hospital almost 2% years now. I have 
watched a small farmer spend all he has 
earned in a lifetime and probably my 
mother will be destitute when he has lived 
out his time. 


Another Oregonian living on a rural 
route wrote: 

I have been to various sources trying to 
find out where a man goes to get the medi- 
cine and additional money to pay various 
doctor bills that my wife and I have in- 


We are on social security. * * H we pay 
our doctor bills, and pay for our medicine, 
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what we get isn't enough to live on. In the 
past 60 days I have paid ($89 in doctor and 
medical bills). 

All this and more out of our small checks. 
We now are 3 years in arrears on our taxes, 
property that is. 


A 75-year-old man, on social security 
and disabled with a bad heart since 
1953, wrote from a rural community: 

My wife is blind and cannot feed or dress 
herself. She has a tumor on the brain. 
She is in the hospital quite a bit of the time. 
Just brought her home from the hospital 
8 and expect to take her back next 
week. 

Was just wondering if President Kennedy's 
bill is going through. 


Mr. President, the feelings expressed 
in these letters are not unique. Scores of 
letters containing similar sentiments ar- 
rive in my office every day. And, judg- 
ing from the volume and content of my 
mail, the people of the State of Oregon 
are overwhelmingly in favor of this great 
cause—a Federal program to provide 
hospital insurance under social security 
in a dignified and self-respecting man- 
ner. 

Mr. President, when I say that scores 
of letters are arriving each day in my of- 
fice, I mean just that. It is not uncom- 
mon to receive as many as 60 letters or 
more a day dealing with this program at 
the present time. 

Those who are writing to share their 
views with me are watching, waiting, 
and wondering. And so am I. 

The King-Anderson bill has been un- 
der discussion for months, in this Con- 
gress and elsewhere. Its provisions 
have been debated publicly at the high- 
est level. Its benefits are widely known. 

As I indicated at the beginning of my 
remarks here today, the question is no 
longer whether we need a hospital in- 
surance program. The tragic situation 
of too many of our elder citizens—dimin- 
ishing income at a time of increasing 
medical expense—is generally acknowl- 
edged. About 8 million Americans over 
65 have incomes of less than $1,000. 
Two out of every five aged Americans do 
not have as much as $200 with which to 
cover emergency medical costs. 

The question remains: What is the 
best way to finance hospital insurance 
protection for the Nation's elderly? 

The conservative approach is the so- 
cial security financing envisioneu in the 
King-Anderson bill, which is consistent 
with our traditions of self-help, inde- 
pendence and thrift. Under social secu- 
rity, we save for retirement as we earn. 
Under the King-Anderson bill, we would 
save for post-retirement hospitalization 
as we earn—while we are still capable 
of earning. 

The maximum yearly cost of this pro- 
tection for the average worker who earns 
$4,800 or less a year would be $12— 
matched by his employer. Put another 
way, this would amount to a weekly pay- 
roll deduction of the price of a package 
of cigarettes. 

Funds collected for King-Anderson 
hospital insurance would go into a spe- 
cial social security account earmarked 
for payment of claims. The contribu- 
tors pay their own way. No further tax 
burden is imposed upon Federal, State, 
or local governmental units, as is the 
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case with the matching fund provisions 
of the Kerr-Mills program. No pauper’s 
oath is required to make a claim, as is 
required by the States under Kerr-Mills 
assistance in the 24 States where such 
aid is available. 

Eligible now for coverage under the 
King-Anderson bill are 5 out of every 
6 Americans 65 or over—the 14.7 million 
people entitled to social security and 
Railroad Retirement Act benefits. In 
my own State, 9 out of every 10 of the 
197,000 residents 65 or over would be 
covered now. In the future, virtually all 
Americans would be eligible when they 
reach age 65. 

I would make it clear that I propose 
to offer again the Morse amendment to 
this program which would cover all per- 
sons over 65. I have no hesitancy in 
doing it. I do not think that we should 
limit this program to those who are un- 
der social security. It is a moral obliga- 
tion on our part. I think my amend- 
ment is a sound economic amendment 
too. It is in the moral interest of the 
Nation. It is in the economic interest of 
the Nation to see to it that no one is left 
out of the program as the program is 
inaugurated. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I wish to make it perfectly clear 
that the senior Senator from Oregon 
does not purport to speak for the ad- 
ministration. I hope I can persuade and 
convince the administration that they 
ought to support the Morse amendment. 
I hope that I can convince the adminis- 
tration that the Morse amendment 
should be included, and that the Presi- 
dent will sign the bill with it included. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
the Aging and as one who has attended 
many of its sessions dealing with this 
subject, I am convinced that my amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

O Mr. President, do not tell me that 
this means in effect that we are simply 
going to take out of the Treasury of the 
United States a lump sum of money 
which would pay for this cost. My an- 
swer is that I know it. We should. 
What is so wrong? What is so wrong 
with that kind of action, which in my 
judgment, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of equity and fairness, should be 
our course of action? 

When I think of the great contribu- 
tions that we make elsewhere in the 
world to help people who are under- 
privileged. I offer no apology for the 
Morse amendment to the King-Ander- 
son bill. The fact is that these elderly 
are underprivileged. We certainly owe 
it to our own to be willing to do what is 
right and just if we are going to be so 
generous with our largesse in regard to 
the underprivileged elsewhere in the 
world, 

Now, I am privileged to yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana, with whom I 
have stood shoulder to shoulder on many 
occasions in the Senate. He and I have 
battled for various amendents to various 
bills over the years seeking to do the kind 
of justice that I am talking about this 
afternoon. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows that I have not voted for the 
King-Anderson bill. I have indicated 
that I did not expect to vote for it at this 
time. I must say that the Senator is 
putting his finger on one of the weak- 
nesses of the King-Anderson bill when 
he proposes an amendment which would 
make such help as is available under 
the bill also available to all. 

It is in my judgment completely in- 
excusable to pass a bill that provides 
services to only some of our aged and 
leaves out of its provisions many people 
who most need such service. He has cer- 
tainly touched upon one of the real weak- 
nesses of the King-Anderson bill when 
he seeks to correct that phase of it which 
would leave out the neediest and those 
who are unable to pay their medical 
bills and unable to get medical atten- 
tion. It makes no sense to me to have a 
bill which provides medical assistance 
for persons who are well able to pay 
and decline to provide assistance for 
those who, through no fault of their 
own, are completely unable to pay the 
medical bills imposed upon them. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. I simply am very 
frank to say that we must face up to 
our clear duty to do justice, and that 
we should be willing to make this direct 
approach in order to provide coverage 
for those not now covered by social secu- 
rity when they reach the age of 65. 

I also wish to make it clear that I 
shall vote for the King-Anderson bill in 
any event, because even in the form in 
which it has been submitted by the ad- 
ministration it is far preferable to what 
I consider to be the unsatisfactory Kerr- 
Mills Act. 

Mr. President, I do not want to leave 
the impression that I am opposed to the 
Kerr-Mills Act. On the contrary, I voted 
for this program. Nor do I believe that 
Social Security financing should—or 
could—replace private health and hos- 
pital insurance. The protection of the 
King-Anderson bill would not take the 
Place of existing health insurance and 
medical assistance programs. But it is 
needed to supplement them. 

Specifically, the King-Anderson ap- 
proach would free aging Americans— 
and even those in moderately comforta- 
ble circumstances who must live with 
this threat—from the fear that expen- 
sive hospitalization will one day wipe out 
the savings of a lifetime. It is a modest 
and workable program. The doctor- 
patient relationship would not be af- 
fected one whit; indeed, doctors’ bills 
as such are not included in the medical 
services to be insured. 

I wish to make a comment on that 
matter. I am very much interested in 
some of the critics of the King-Ander- 
son bill, including some of the top 
spokesmen for the American Medical 
Association, who have been going about 
the country charging that the King- 
Anderson bill does not cover doctor bills, 
and leaving the impression and implica- 
tion that therefore it ought to be opposed 
because it does not cover doctor bills. 
Those same spokesmen for the American 
Medical Association are among those 
who have been shouting “creeping 
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socialism” when anyone even suggests 
that we do take a look at doctor bills. 
We are talking, in the King-Anderson 
bill about hospital bills. It has never 
been represented by the administration 
or by any spokesman for the Forand bill 
that doctor bills were included. I was 
first to introduce a version of the Forand 
bill in the Senate, which I did in 1958. 
My bill then, as does the amendment I 
have talked about this afternoon, went 
further than the Forand bill went in re- 
gard to the coverage for hospitalization. 
I do not run to political cover because 
the spokesmen for the American Medical 
Association are trying to scare the Amer- 
ican people into opposing the King-An- 
derson bill because it does not cover doc- 
tor bills. 

I am one Senator who is willing to 
make it perfectly clear to my constitu- 
ency that, so far as the elderly are con- 
cerned, we should, in my judgment, seek 
to pass legislation which will pay atten- 
tion to doctor bills which the elderly 
must pay. I shall welcome having the 
doctors of my State pick up that sen- 
tence today and make it an issue against 
the senior Senator from Oregon in the 
1962 campaign, for the senior Senator 
from Oregon is ready to take on the 
medical profession in his State, as he 
has in the past. 

The King-Anderson bill ought to be 
passed because it deals with hospitali- 
zation; but I also say to the people of 
my State that the senior Senator from 
Oregon does not propose to stop with 
the King-Anderson bill, so far as deal- 
ing with the health costs of the elderly 
of the country are concerned. Such leg- 
islation as I shall support will not inter- 
fere one whit with the doctor-patient 
relationship; but it will seek to remove 
from the aged of the country the fear 
that their life savings will be wiped out 
by oot bills and by hospital bills, as 
well. 

To Senators who share my view con- 
cerning the need of some legislation of 
this type, I say: Do not be concerned, 
because an attack is being made on 
them on the ground that the King - 
Anderson bill does not include doctor 
bills. Rather forthrightly take the posi- 
tion that we will consider that problem 
in due course of time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have appreciated 
the Senator’s remarks concerning the 
program for medical care for the aged. 
I well know his position in the Senate. 
He has always been interested and active 
in behalf of the aged. However, I am 
a little surprised that he desires to pass 
I assume he does—the King-Anderson 
bill, which in my opinion falls far short 
of a program needed for caring for our 
needy aged people. It does not provide 
for the payment of medical bills or bills 
for surgery or drugs. The people who 
write to me are concerned about doctor 
bills and bills for surgery and drugs. 

It is true that the King-Anderson bill 
contains a provision for hospitalization, 
but it requires the patient to pay $10 a 
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day for the first 9 days, and many per- 
sons do not have $10 with which to enter 
a hospital. 

Second, the bill does not provide med- 
ical care for thousands of persons, 
particularly those who live in the middle 
western rural areas, who were not eli- 
gible for social security until Congress 
passed legislation which permitted agri- 
cultural and self-employed people to 
come under the act. We have thou- 
sands of them in Kansas. 

The Senator from Oregon has dis- 
cussed some of the shortcomings of the 
proposal. I do not see how he can be 
so enthusiastic about the King-Ander- 
son bill. 

Mr. MORSE. In this speech, I am 
talking about the rural families. The 
title of my speech is directed to their 
cause. I am trying to point out to the 
Senator from Kansas that it will help 
them. It will not give them the millen- 
nium; still, in my judgment, the Kerr- 
Mills Act does not help them atall. The 
record also shows what has happened 
to the rural families of America under 
the Kerr-Mills Act. 

I am delighted to have the comments 
of the Senator from Kansas, because I 
know I shall have a cosponsor for my 
broader bill, which will deal with doctor 
bills. I shall be right at his desk to ask 
for the “John Henry” of the Senator 
from Kansas. I shall be glad to have 
the bill known as the Morse-Carlson bill, 
to follow the King-Anderson bill. Our 
bill will deal with the subject of doctor 
bills and bills for drugs and medicines. 
I shall be glad to work with the Senator 
from Kansas in the preparation of such 
a separate bill. 

However, I am sure the Senator from 
Kansas is a political realist. He cannot 
escape the fact, in view of all the hulla- 
baloo that the American Medical As- 
sociation has already stirred up concern- 
ing the King-Anderson bill, that we must 
proceed a step at a time, and this is the 
step we are now facing. 

I disagree with the Senator’s remarks, 
if I interpret them correctly. He left 
the impression that the King-Anderson 
bill would do very little good. I say 
that to the extent that it covers the hos- 
pital costs, to the extent that it covers 
them for the elderly who are under so- 
cial security, it is a remarkable bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Kansas is ready and willing to see to it 
that we pass legislation which will pro- 
vide medical services, including the pay- 
ment of doctor bills and bills for sur- 
gery, drugs, and hospitalization, for 
people over 65 years of age who need it. 
I will be at hand to help when that time 
comes, but I fail to see that program in 
the King-Anderson bill. 

Mr. MORSE. That is why I told the 
Senator from Kansas that I am delighted 
I am making my speech while he is in 
the Chamber. I hope every Senator on 
his side of the aisle, and Senators on 
my side of the aisle, who have been vot- 
ing for medical care plans, will read the 
Senator’s remarks, because I believe he 
has made an important contribution to 
the cause this afternoon. 
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Briefly stated, here is the protection 
envisioned in the King-Anderson bill. 
I list these items as the summary of my 
speech: 

First, hospital care in semiprivate 
rooms for up to 90 days. 

However, the patient would pay $10 
a day for the first 9 days. 

The physician would determine the ad- 
mission and the length of the hospital 
stay required. 

Second, skilled nursing home care up 
to 180 days after the patient leaves the 
hospital. 

Third, outpatient diagnostic services, 
such as X-rays and blood tests. To in- 
sure that these services are used only 
when needed, however, the patient would 
pay the first $20 of the cost of each 
study. 

Fourth, home health services, includ- 
ing care by visiting nurses, for up to 240 
visits a year. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Cartson] has pointed out that 
there are limitations and restrictions to 
that program, and we get vigorous oppo- 
sition from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and from many other groups in 
this country. This is a good indication of 
the problem which confronts us. 

The senior Senator from Oregon de- 
sires to have the Recorp show clearly 
that he does not believe the King-Ander- 
son bill goes far enough. However, I am 
satisfied that we should vote for it now. 
I do not wish anyone who reads my vote 
in support of the bill to think that that 
is the end of the program so far as the 
senior Senator from Oregon believes the 
need to be. I have already indicated that 
fact in my speech. I feel that when a 
doctor believes an elderly patient ought 
to go to the hospital, the patient ought 
to be sent to the hospital. The social 
security fund should cover the cost of 
the hospitalization without any require- 
ment of a $10-a-day payment for 9 days. 
I do not believe that when there is a 
need for outpatient service, such as for 
X-rays or blood tests, the patient should 
be required to pay the first $20. But we 
are confronted with the political reali- 
ties of this situation. When I think of 
the great sums of money being used to 
defeat this bill by the forces in this coun- 
try which are opposed to any Govern- 
ment program in the field of health, I 
am not going to be a party to removing 
any possibility of the passage of the first 
step necessary to meet this great social 
problem, by insisting on perfection in the 
first bill that we pass dealing with this 
subject matter. 

Let me make clear that this is a sup- 
plemental program. We are not seeking 
to do away with the programs already on 
the statute books or with private insur- 
ance. Instead, we seek to encourage pri- 
vate insurance. But we say this should 
be the minimum start made by the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out what I consider 
to be a social and moral obligation which 
we owe to the elderly people of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. President, I hope that the House 
and the Senate soon will be considering 
the King-Anderson bill. And I hope that 
before the end of this session of the Con- 
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gress we shall have an opportunity to 
vote for this needed program. 

The King-Anderson bill is a national 
solution of a national problem. Social 
security retirement benefits were extend- 
ed to our farmers 8 years ago. Today, 
rural residents are taxed to support 
Kerr-Mills medical assistance, but they 
are ill represented among its benefici- 
aries. Today, some 75 million Americans 
are contributing each year to social secu- 
rity. About 95 percent of the people now 
reaching age 65 are eligible for the bene- 
fits of this tested method of providing 
retirement insurance. 

Passage of the King-Anderson bill 
would mean much to the retired city 
worker. To the elderly and infirm 
among our farmers and to residents of 
smaller communities, pay as you grow” 
hospital insurance would mean even 
more. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks a table in- 
dicating the breadth of social security 
coverage and also a more definitive re- 
port, prepared by the staff of our Special 
Committee on Aging, on the points I 
have made regarding the special needs 
of rural America for a bill on social se- 
curity along the lines of the King- 
Anderson bill. > 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and the table were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
‘Tue Importance or SOCIAL SECURITY HOSPITAL 

INSURANCE TO RURAL AMERICA 
OUR RURAL POPULATION IS OLD 

Of the total population in rural areas, 9.3 
percent were 65 and older at the time of the 
1960 census—only a slightly higher propor- 
tion than the urban percentage of 9.2. But 
in rural places of 1,000 to 2,500, the aged 
made up as much as 12.2 percent of the total 
population; In many of these small towns, 
1 out of 5 persons is past 65. 

More than 1% million of the rural aged 
live on farms. While the farm population of 
all ages is rapidly declining, there has been 
an increase in the number of aged classified 
as living on farms. Estimates for April of 
1960 and 1961 show a drastic decline of nearly 
1 million in the farm population (from 15.7 
million to 14.8 million). Over the same year, 
the farm population aged 65 and older rose 
by more than 40,000 (from 1,326,000 to 1,369,- 
000). In a single year, the aged as a percent 
of the total farm population increased from 
8.5 percent to 9.2 percent. 

INCOMES ARE LOWER IN RURAL AREAS 

The average money income of farm fam- 
ilies is less than half that of urban families. 

Among the aged, the rural-urban differ- 
ence is less great—due in part to increasing 
importance of social security retirement ben- 
efits. But even among those 65 and over, 
the median money income in 1960 for per- 
sons living in rural farm areas was only $740, 
more than $200 less than that for all persons 
65 and over. Among income recipients, the 
medians were $895 for the rural farm group 
and $1,150 for all aged. 

Senate hearings emphasized that national 
averages with regard to retirement income 
can be very misleading as far as the incomes 
of the rural aged are concerned. 

The findings of an intensive study on the 
resources and income levels of farm and 
nonfarm households in 10 rural countries 
in the eastern Ozarks section of Missouri 
were reported to the committee. In those 
farm households where the principal bread- 
winner was 65 years or older, 45 percent had 
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annual family incomes of less than $1,000, 
and 82 percent had incomes of less than 
$2,000. For the rural nonfarm households 
whose heads were 65 years of age or older, 
29 percent had incomes of less than $1,800 
and 93 percent had less than $2,000. In 
rural Florida, the situation is even more 
acute, the committee learned, with about 66 
percent of retired families receiving less than 
$1,000 and 93 percent receiving less than 
$2,000 a year in income. These retirement 
income figures contrast sharply with the 
median income of $2,530 for all two-person 
families with an aged head. 

Rural families can be expected to have 
more noncash income than urban families. 
Homeownership is high in rural areas and 
there is more opportunity to grow food for 
home consumption. Increasingly, however, 
even the farmers are producing less of their 
own food and depending more on purchases 
than they used to. And it must be remem- 
bered that in today’s economy these items 
of nonmoney income are not acceptable in 
payment of hospital bills. 

ASSETS ARE LOW 

Nearly half of all rural families—young 
and old combined—own less than $5,000 in 
total assets, including the value of home- 
ownership. Agricultural workers and others 
living in rural areas have difficulty in ac- 
cumulating assets over a lifetime charac- 
terized by low incomes. On retirement, farm 
families are likely to have a good part of 
their assets tied up in the farm and in farm 
operations. 

MEDICAL EXPENDITURES CLAIM MORE OF THEIR 
RETIREMENT DOLLARS 

Farm families with an aged head spent 
13 percent of net family income in 1955 for 
medical expenses—over and above any costs 
defrayed by health insurance—for physi- 
cians, dentists, surgeons, hospital care and 
medical insurance premiums. This level of 

makes serious inroads into the re- 
sources available for other essentials which 
families must buy, even when some of their 
food and housing is farm furnished. The 
average aged farm family with net cash for 
the year of less than $1,000 spent as much 
as 20 percent of its income for the medical 
items listed (items which on the average 
account for two-thirds of the total medical 
care dollar). 

Expenditures for medical insurance aver- 
aged $76 for older farm families, in com- 
parison to $62 (in 1955 dollars) for older 
urban families, reflecting the lesser avail- 
ability to farm families of group or group- 
conversion insurance, so that they must pay 
the higher cost of policies issued on an in- 
dividual enrollment basis. 

THEY HAVE MORE DISABILITY BUT LESS MEDICAL 
CARE 

Nearly half (48 percent) of all aged per- 
sons residing in rural areas have chronic 
conditions which limit their activity. 
Among the urban aged the proportion is 39 


percent. 

Bed disability days per person per year 
average 17.0for the rural farm aged in 
contrast to 11.8 for the urban. 

Yet the rural group receives less medical 
attention: an average of 6.4 physicians’ vis- 
its per person per year as compared to 6.9 
for the urban. Use of hospitals by the rural 
farm group was also lower. The National 
Health Survey study of discharges from 
short-term hospitals yields an average of 192 
days for every 100 aged in urban areas, some 
40 percent above the average of 136 days 
per hundred for the rural farm aged. 

THEY HAVE LESS PROTECTION THROUGH HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

According to the National Health Survey, 

Only 28 percent of the aged in rural farm 
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areas had hospital insurance in 1959, in 
comparison to 41 percent in rural nonfarm 
areas and 51 percent in urban areas. 

Among the urban aged, most of the in- 
surance was with the nonprofit Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans. But among those 
in rural areas, where community and group 
enrollment is not usually available, the bulk 
of the insurance was on a commercial basis, 
indicating that much of it was through 
individual policies with high costs, poor 
benefits, or both. 

The insurance carried by the rural aged 
meets a smaller part of the hospital bill 
than in the case of the urban aged. Based 
on a National Health Survey study of dis- 
charges from short-stay hospitals from July 
1958 to June 1960, only 33 percent of the 
rural farm aged, but as many as 57 percent 
of the urban had some part of the hospital 
bill paid by insurance. Of those where in- 
surance paid part of the bill, the fraction 
paid was less than three-fourths in 40 per- 
cent of the urban discharges and in 47 per- 
cent of the rural farm discharges. 

A recent North Carolina survey of retired 
farmers found that almost three-fourths of 
them had no health insurance coverage; of 
those not covered, close to half said it was 
because of the high cost. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE FOR YOUNGER FAMILIES AND 
FOR THE RURAL ECONOMY 

That the aged in rural areas haye much 
to gain from the President’s proposal is ob- 
vious from these basic facts about their 
health and economic status. 

What then would the proposal mean to 
younger farm families and to the rural 
economy in general? 

The relatively low income position of 
families in rural areas means that they are 
at a serious disadvantage in helping to fi- 
nance the medical costs of the older popula- 
tion, either as children of aged parents or, 
as taxpayers, for older people living in the 
community. Rural workers are already 
heavily burdened with health costs which 
claim a relatively large proportion of their 
family expenditures. 

These costs, and the costs of any savings 
put aside for their own old age must usually 
be borne out of their own pockets without 
the help of the tax-free employer contribu- 
tions which characterize industrial employ- 
ment. Expenditures for the education of 
their children come high when assessed 
against the low cash incomes of rural 
families. 

The load which rural families now carry 
for health costs of the aged, through their 
taxes and through their expenditures for 
older members of the family, would be 
lightened by the administration’s proposal. 
At the same time, the proposal provides a 
means for farmers and other rural workers 
to participate—with all other workers in the 
Nation—in a group hospitalization plan that 
assures them protection in their own old 
age. Because their cash incomes are low, 
their contributions would be relatively small. 
Yet these contributions would purchase ex- 
actly the same benefits available to a worker 
paying the maximum contribution rate. 

Rural ilocalities—and indeed entire 
States—have been wrestling for many years 
with the problems of financing health costs 
for their aged and other needy persons. In 
some of our most rural counties, as many as 
6 or 7 out of every 10 people over 65 are on 
old-age assistance. In these same areas, 
there may be virtually no provision for public 
assistance medical care. Despite the avail- 
ability of Federal dollars, the State is unable 
to raise the revenue needed for its share. 

Hospital beds go unused in rural areas, 
not because there is less need for hospitaliza- 
tion, but because of financial inability to pay 
the costs. 
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Many rural areas have built modern hos- 
pitals that serve as the center for a wide 
variety of outpatient diagnostic and other 
health services. An analysis of the Hill-Bur- 
ton hospitals built in the last 10 years or so, 
indicates that two-thirds of the general hos- 
pital beds are in rural areas, towns or small 
cities. The President’s health insurance pro- 
posal provides a means for continued finan- 
cial support of these facilities. 

KERR-MILLS 

The Kerr-Milis program of medical assist- 
ance for the aged, important as it is poten- 
tially in protecting those who are medically 
needy, cannot solve the problem of medical 
care for rural America’s aged. About half of 
the 5 million people over 65 who reside in 
rural areas are in States which do not have 
programs of medical assistance for the aged. 
But more significantly, even where these pro- 
grams are in effect in the more rural States, 
they are extremely limited in their benefits 
and most strict in their eligibility require- 
ments. Eighty-eight percent of the funds 
being spent on MAA are expended in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, California, and in Michi- 
gan. But 86 percent of our Nation's rural 
aged population live outside these four States 
and gain nothing from their relatively com- 
prehensive programs. 

Even if it were not for the fiscal realities 
that argue against basic reliance on the 
Kerr-Mills approach in rural areas, the pub- 
lic assistance method has two drawbacks 
that are especially serious in relation to the 
rural population. 

Public Assistance medical care can never 
meet the needs of those migratory farm 
workers who are unable to meet a residence 
requirement, even though liberally defined in 
terms of intent rather than duration of 
residency. This often throws a financial 
burden on the rural community hospital 
which must, of course, be picked up by local 
residents. 

The fact that public assistance requires a 
test of need, it has the effect of excluding 
some persons from medical care that they 
need. In rural areas, this will commonly be 
the farmer, the “backbone” of this com- 
munity, who—because of the very character- 
istics of pride and self-reliance implied in 
this term—would be completely unwilling to 
admit to his neighbors that he cannot pay 
for needed medical care. It is often said that 
the local community is best able to deter- 
mine. This is true. But it is also true that 
there is real value in big-city anonymity 
when one is forced to drop the cloak of self- 
respect in order to prove indigency. 

The rural population will therefore find ex- 
tra meaning in the guarantees under the 
administration’s proposal that uniform 
benefits would be available throughout the 
Nation on predetermined conditions and as 
a matter of right, rather than through a 
means test after resources have been 
exhausted. 


EXTENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE IN 
RURAL AREAS 


It is sometimes thought that social se- 
curity has not really reached into the rural 
areas as yet and that there are many in our 
more agricultural States who would not be 
eligible under the President's proposal. 
The following table shows for each State the 
proportion of the aged population that would 
be eligible. Of the six States with the high- 
est proportion of rural aged—60 percent or 
more in contrast to the national average of 
30 percent—only two would have signifi- 
cantly fewer eligibles than in the country as 
a whole (Alaska with 57 percent and Missis- 
sippi with 72 percent in contrast to 84 per- 
cent of all persons 65 and over in the Nation 
who would be eligible at the beginning of 
1964). Of the aged population of the six 
States combined, 81 percent would be 
eligible. 
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Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over who would be eligible for benefits under H.R. 4222 and population aged 65 and over, by 


4 

48 

122 

233 

la 33 

47 

orid: 535 
208 

Hawaii. 27 
Idaho 53 
856 


410 
Iowa 270 
3 198 
Kentucky. 239 
u 156 
and. 180 
Maryland 
— 505 
Mi 624 
Misasi a 137 
pi.. 
M: 811. c 


1 Numbers eligible under OASDI and under RRA exclude 
pee a residing abroad. (Medical care furnished abroad not included 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11040) to provide for 
the establishment, ownership, operation, 
and regulation of a commercial com- 
munications satellite system, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is now 5 minutes after 5 p.m., so 
I shall not now suggest the absence of a 
quorum, even though only a few Senators 
are in the Chamber. I know the futility 
of trying to get any considerable num- 
ber of Senators to be on the floor and 
to hear debate at this time on a Friday 
afternoon. 

I wish to discuss briefly the objections 
which some of us have to the communi- 
cations satellite bill which now is before 
the Senate; and I shall undertake to 
demonstrate why, in the judgment of 
some of us, the bill—certainly the bill 
in its present form—should not be 
passed, and why we believe the bill should 
be further studied and drastically 
changed. 

On Monday, I shall undertake to dis- 
cuss this subject at much greater length, 
and to explain in much greater detail 
the various reasons why I believe the 
bill—certainly not the bill in its present 
form, at least—should not be passed. 

I regret to say that at this point the 
great majority of the Members of the 
Senate have no real knowledge of the 
problems involved in the proposed com- 
munications satellite system. In my 
judgment, this bill constitutes the type 
of legislation which shapes the future 
of the country and determines whether 
our Nation will continue, as it has tradi- 
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tionally, to be one of free enterprise and 
competition in which every American 
may have an opportunity to engage in 
competition to the best of his ability, or 
whether only a few monopolistic giants 
will have an opportunity, fully to exer- 
cise their capabilities. 

Up to now, our country has spent ap- 
proximately $25 billion in reaching into 
outer space. If that investment is to be 
handled in such a way as to be for the 
benefit of the 180 million people in the 
United States and their descendants, it 
is important that the pending bill be 
drawn in such a way as to be best for 
the United States, both now and in the 
future. 

With all due deference to those who 
support the proposed legislation, let me 
say that my study of it indicates that the 
pressure in favor of its enactment is 
premature, and that the bill is drawn 
on the basis of this premature pressure, 
which for the most part has emanated 
from the largest corporation in the 
world, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which owns approximately 
90 percent of all the telephone service 
in the United States, and which is seek- 
ing to make this $25 billion investment 
in space a part of its existing system. 

In my judgment, the whole thing 
started on the wrong basis, because it 
began with a request from the Federal 
Communications Commission—which 
theoretically would have the power to 
regulate this use of a space satellite 
system—to only a few American corpora- 
tions, which were described as interna- 
tional common carriers, to devise a pro- 
gram for the operation of a space 
communications system. 

What was wrong with limiting this 
matter to only a few so-called interna- 
tional communications carriers which 
represent more than 90 percent of that 
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Total 


number | aged 65 | per 1,000 
eligible ? | and over | pop 
tion 
61 884 
144 171 842 
16 20 800 
65 69 942 
557 613 909 
42 57 737 
1, 595 1,811 881 
278 334 832 
52 60 867 
823 943 873 
181 260 696 
182 197 924 
1,079 1,190 907 
83 135 615 
87 93 935 
121 158 766 
63 75 840 
256 326 785 
588 819 718 
57 66 864 
39 44 886 
J 2 500 
254 306 830 
259 296 875 
159 174 914 
388 429 004 
24 29 828 


2 Adjusted to count only once 233,000 Loge who could qualify on the basis of 
OASDI coverage, but would also be eligible 


on the basis of railroad employment. 


economic power? The proposed com- 
munications satellite system could very 
well be a more efficient system than the 
present communications system, and 
could be a competing system, so that 
competition between the existing system 
and the proposed new system might be 
tremendously advantageous to the 
American people. 

This point can be illustrated in a 
number of ways. For instance, when 
Congress passed legislation regulating 
the railroads, it provided that no rail- 
road could own a water carrier. As an- 
other illustration, I point out that the 
policy adopted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has been to see it that no rail- 
road or water carrier should own an air- 
line. Likewise, it has been the policy 
that neither a railroad, a water carrier, 
nor an airline shall own a busline. That 
policy was developed in order to provide, 
in connection with surface transporta- 
tion, competitive service in the best in- 
terests of the public. Therefore, it was 
provided that a carrier of one type 
would not be allowed to own a carrier of 
another type. That policy was followed 
because in prior years, giants in the Con- 
gress had the foresight to recognize that 
public regulation of transportation 
would be in the public interest. There- 
fore, today we have four competing 
transportation systems, each with its 
own peculiar advantages; and the public 
has the benefit of the competition which 
has been developed between them. 

Mr. President, all of us realize that if 
railroad companies owned the water 
carriers, the public would never have 
had the benefit of the definitely lower 
rates which can be charged for bulk 
cargo shipments by water. For instance, 
if a railroad owned a water carrier, or 
vice versa, the tendency would be for 
the public to be charged the same rate, 
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regardless of which form of transporta- 
tion was used. The result would be that 
the public would be charged the highest 
rate that the carrier could possibly 
achieve; and, as a result, the rate for 
transportation by water would be ap- 
proximately as high as the rate for 
transportation by rail. 

Of course, there would have been regu- 
latory commissions that would have re- 
quired that the most efficient means be 
used, but that corporation could not have 
been denied the right of a fair return on 
its overall investment. 

If that result had occurred, we would 
not see the railroads today trying to rid 
themselves of uneconomical passenger 
travel, because they would have been 
able to get back what they were losing 
on passenger rail service from the high 
profits they would have been making dy 
hauling cargo by water. 

In the law of public utilities, as the 
distinguished Presiding Officer so well 
knows, there are many cases in which 
a utility is able to make as much profit 
as it cares to make, or as much profit 
as a regulating commission will permit 
it to make, on a monopoly service. It is 
somewhat traditional that private utili- 
ties try to maintain on their books as 
much equipment and investment as they 
possibly can keep in their rate base. 

In some cases they try to continue 
services that are obsolete or that are 
losing money, because they are entitled 
to make a fair return on the rate struc- 
ture that they can maintain on their 
books for whatever service they are able 
to provide. 

If a carrier is losing money—as many 
railroads are doing now—they will want 
to dispose of as many of these loss opera- 
tions as they can. That would not be 
the case if they had sufficient profit op- 
erations which could create profits to 
offset any losses they incurred. We must 
keep these factors in mind when we seek 
to assure the public of the best return 
for its investment in outer space. 

It would be well for us to have some 
understanding of what a communication 
satellite system would be. There are 
two proposed systems. I believe one is 
& workable system. The testimony and 
debate will establish that only one of 
these two systems is worth putting into 
operation. The other would be a waste 
of time. The good one to which I re- 
fer is the so-called synchronous orbit 
communications satellite system—a 
mouth-filling phrase, to be sure. 

What does it refer to? If we were 
able to launch a satellite, which I could 
compare in size to the tiny ball on the 
end of this structure that looks like a 
dunce cap, at a distance above the earth 
of 22,300 miles, and place it in orbit, it 
would go around the earth at a rate 
which matches the rate at which the 
earth turns. 

We are told that the ideal place to put 
that satellite into orbit would be exactly 
overhead, at 25° west longitude, over the 
Equator. It would be exactly overhead 
of a point about midway between South 
America and Africa, on the Equator. 

If a satellite were placed in orbit at 
that speed and height, it would appear 
to stand still in the heavens to anyone 
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who saw it. Of course, it would be too 
small to be seen with the naked eye, but 
if it could be seen, it would appear to 
stand still in the heavens. All the stars 
would appear to move, but the satellite 
would appear to stand still. 

If one were standing at 25° west longi- 
tude, on the Equator, it would seem to be 
exactly overhead 24 hours a day, because 
the rate at which it would travel around 
the earth would match the rate at which 
the earth would turn, 

Such a satellite at that distance could 
receive a signal sent anywhere from al- 
most one-half of the earth’s surface and 
could relay the signal back. The micro- 
wave signals must travel in a straight 
line of sight. We are told that with a 
strong transmitting signal on earth to a 
weak transmitter and receiver in outer 
space, and with a strong receiver on 
earth, the signal could be relayed in one- 
half a second from any point on one-half 
of the earth to any point on that 
hemisphere. 

If the satellite were placed at the point 
I have described, such a signal could be 
used for a direct telephone call between 
any two telephones insofar as 92 percent 
of all the telephone users on earth are 
concerned. In other words, at that 
point the satellite would be in such a 
position that it would serve 92 percent 
of all telephone users. 

We are told that it would be practical 
to put such a satellite in orbit in a couple 
of years. In that position it would have 
at least 1,200 circuits. 

Think what a fantastic thing this 
would be. A satellite in orbit at 22,300 
miles could serve as the relay station to 
return to earth signals sent from earth, 
and a single satellite could handle simul- 
taneously 1,200 telephone calls. Com- 
pare this to the present capacity, which, 
I am told, is only 65 voice channels, by 
cable under the ocean between the 
United States and Europe. With an 
orbital satellite 1,200 calls would be avail- 
able. 

I am told by those who have given 
some study to this subject and those who 
have contracted to place such a satel- 
lite in orbit that the best estimate on cost 
is that when they are in a position to 
make full use of 40 of those 1,200 chan- 
nels of the satellite communications sys- 
tem, the satellite will be making money. 
That estimate is based on the assumption 
that such telephone calls will be handled 
at one-half the present charge between 
the United States and Europe. 

By using only 3 percent of the ca- 
pacity, use of the communication satel- 
lite in outer space would result in a 
profit. 

Engineers tell me there is no doubt 
the satellite can be placed in orbit. They 
have made optimistic estimates. They 
estimate that such a satellite could be 
placed in orbit within 2 years. They be- 
lieve it would not require more than two 
shots to do it. It is felt that it might 
be done the first time, but the chances 
are pretty good that with two tries the 
satellite should be in the position I have 
described. It is fantastic to believe, but 
that is what good engineers and good 
scientists tell me. 
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Therefore, with a single satellite, it 
would be possible to communicate with 
half the world, at a great reduction in 
cost, with telephone communication 
charges far below the present rate struc- 
ture, and profits occurring when only 3 
percent of capacity was used. Such a 
system would be more efficient and su- 
perior to that of the undersea cable; 
it poses a tremendous threat of compe- 
tition to the present systems provided by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and other telephone companies, even 
domestically. 

Furthermore, if a second satellite were 
placed in orbit, about one-third of the 
way around the world from the one I 
first described, and another one were 
placed in orbit one-third around the 
world from that point, by use of all three 
satellites, one could communicate with 
any place in the entire world. It would 
be necessary only to send the signal 
from one point to the satellite, the satel- 
lite would send it back, the signal would 
then be sent to and from the second 
Satellite, and the signal would be re- 
ceived on the far side of the world. 

That is the next accomplishment that 
will be undertaken once we have the 
first satellite in orbit. 

These satellites could do more than 
merely handle telephone calls. It would 
be possible to have radio or television 
signals relayed around the world, The 
system could make available to the en- 
tire world the showing of debates in the 
United Nations, or a speech of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or a corona- 
tion of a King of England. Almost 
anything that occurred could be com- 
municated to the world by voice, radio, 
teletype, or television signals. 

Almost fantastic possibilities exist with 
regard to the use of the three satellites 
which could be placed in orbit. 

Mr. President, I have described what 
is known as a synchronous orbit com- 
munications satellite system. That is 
the system which I am sure the Russians 
will undertake to place in orbit. That 
is the system which I am sure the United 
States will undertake to place in orbit. 
In my judgment, that is the only system 
which would be practical. 

There are fantastic. possibilities for 
improving communications for all the 
people of the world. That is what we 
are talking about with respect to the 
communications satellite legislation. 
The important thing is that this pro- 
gram should be used for the benefit of 
all the people on earth. 

The reason why some of us object to 
the bill which is now before the Senate 
is that we see in the proposed legislation 
an effort to turn over control of this great 
system to the existing communications 
monopoly, and we feel very strongly that 
by so doing we shall be mortgaging the 
future of this Nation, and perhaps the 
future of the world, with respect to the 
use of the $25 billion investment in outer 
space which will soon total $50 billion, 
and which should be used for the benefit 
of all 180 million people of this country. 

This boils down to a question of decid- 
ing whether we shall attempt to speak 
for the general interests of 180 million 
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people or for the narrow interests of the 
greatest corporation on earth. 

There has been some talk about the 
need for putting this program in effect 
immediately. There is no record, no evi- 
dence whatsoever, to show that it is nec- 
essary to give away this satellite system 
before we ever have it. All the evidence 
and all the information we can get indi- 
cates that what we should do is to pro- 
ceed to develop our capacity to place this 
satellite system in orbit, to operate this 
satellite system, and to see what we have 
before we give it away. We can always 
give it away. We have learned that 
anything of value can always be given 
away any time one can get a majority 
of the Congress to do so. 

Some of us feel that the proposed leg- 
islation has been pressed and supported 
by those who are fearful for the fu- 
ture—fearful that this magnificent pos- 
sibility for better communications 
among all the peoples of earth might 
not be controlled by the existing com- 
munications monopoly. It seems to some 
of us very much as though the effort to 
pass the proposed legislation is prompted 
by those who wish to secure this facility 
to their bosoms, and to exclude it from 
others before the world ever knows what 
it is. We know very little about this 
subject at the present time. We know 
little of the fantastic possibilities in- 
volved. Some of us have studied the sub- 
ject for months on end, yet the pos- 
sibilities of this new communications 
system exceed the imagination of any of 
us now present in the Chamber. The 
question is how long it will take to do 
all these things, and how the technical 
problems are to be solved. 

I have described what the system will 
be in the future. 

I have referred to the so-called syn- 
chronous satellite communications sys- 
tem. Before that system goes into orbit, 
there will be an effort to establish what 
is known as a low-altitude system which, 
in my judgment, would be an impractical 
and inefficient system. So far as com- 
mercial usage is concerned, I predict that 
the low altitude system on which this 
Nation is presently embarked will prove 
to be a great waste of the taxpayers’ 
money and a great waste of the money 
of telephone users, because those users 
will be charged telephone rates by A.T. 
& T., with respect to participation by 
A.T. & T. in the low-altitude system, 
on the basis of expenditures or invest- 
ments in that system. The taxpayers 
will pay both as taxpayers and as tele- 
phone users for this effort to develop 
the so-called low-altitude system. 

That system should be described 
briefly, because it has much to do with 
the proposed legislation. I shall state 
briefly how that system would work. 

A satellite would be placed in orbit 
between 3,000 and 6,000 miles above the 
earth. At that distance a satellite would 
continue to travel around the earth. It 
would not appear to stand still in the 
heavens. It could be used between two 
points, provided that an elaborate and 
expensive aiming mechanism were de- 
vised to track the satellite and follow 
it around. It would require radar equip- 
ment to find it. It could not be seen. 
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It would have to be detected by radar, 

and it would have to be followed very 

accurately in order to train the receiv- 

1 equipment on it as the satellite went 
y 


Let us assume that a satellite passed 
between Maine, where the A.T. & T. es- 
tablished a large tracking installation, 
and West Europe. A satellite would be 
useful between the two points for only 
about 10 minutes, before it passed the 
two points in orbit and no longer was 
useful. In order to use it at all, it would 
be necessary to construct an enormous 
Rube Goldberg type of machine to 
track it, to train an antenna upon it, 
and to stay with it as it went between the 
two points. There would have to be a 
corresponding machine on the other end. 

There is in the rear of the Chamber a 
diagram I have had prepared of the 
ground antenna. For the low-altitude 
system, the system of spheres shown 
on the chart is the kind of thing which 
would be necessary. My understanding 
is that the one constructed in Maine 
already weighs about 300 tons. The 
equipment must be mounted on rails, 
precisioned within one-thousandth of an 
inch, so that it can turn as necessary 
to change direction. In order to elevate 
and depress it, it must be mounted on 
a structure somewhat similar to the knife 
edge construction on which a gun is 
mounted for training up and down, for 
naval gun firing. It is like mounting a 
ship on top of a knife edge. This 300- 
ton structure must be constructed in 
such a fashion that it can be trained 
precisely at the point where the satellite 
would be in the heavens and continue 
to change position at all times. 

On the chart to the left is shown 
about what we would have if we had the 
synchronous system. A disk approxi- 
mately 80 feet wide would be placed in a 
fixed position, and would be trained on 
the point where the satellite would be in 
the heavens. Rather than moving the 
disk one would simply move the satel- 
lite, if the satellite got out of the beam 
of that disk, so that it could send to and 
receive from the satellite. 

The cost of such an installation would 
be about $150,000 for the sphere and 
perhaps $600,000 for the whole station, 
compared to a cost of $15 million for the 
type of thing shown for the low-altitude 
tracking antenna. 

The low-altitude system could make 
very little use of one satellite. To make 
the system effective it would be neces- 
sary to have some 40 or 50 satellites or- 
biting the earth, so that when one satel- 
lite went out of vision of the tracking 
antenna another satellite could be picked 
up. There would have to be a spare 
tracking antenna in addition, search- 
ing for some new satellite while the 
other of the two antennas was trained 
on a satellite. So, to make the system 
work, it would be necessary to have more 
than 40 satellites orbiting the earth at 
approximately the same distance. 

This is called the random orbit satel- 
lite system. There is doubt that this 
system could be placed in orbit in less 
than 2 years, because many satellites 
would have to be launched. Under ex- 
isting methods these satellites can be 
launched only so often. Even if one 
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launched several of them at the same 
time with the missiles, it would still be 
necessary to plan on months between 
launchings. About half of the launch- 
ings would fail, with the result that it 
might be 2 years before all of the satel- 
lites could be put into orbit for the low- 
altitude system. By that time some of 
the early satellites might be out of order. 

Therefore, compared to the high-orbit 
system this would be an enormously 
costly operation. It would be an im- 
practical operation. It would be the 
kind of thing in which small nations 
would not find it desirable to invest their 
money, because the costs would be alto- 
gether too great. As soon as the high- 
orbit system were placed into opera- 
tion—and there is every reason to be- 
lieve it could be in full operation as soon 
as the low-orbit system—the low-alti- 
tude system would be obsolete and the 
money invested in it would be wasted. 
It would be a loss. Why should we un- 
dertake to establish such a system as 
that, knowing that it would be obsolete 
before it was ever in full operation, and 
knowing that it would result in a fan- 
tastic waste of money? 

Why should we do such a thing as 
that, knowing that by proceeding to the 
high-altitude system, we would be 
launching the type of system which 
would prove to be efficient, economical, 
and of much greater worldwide use? 
There are a number of reasons why it 
would be to the advantage of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. to do it 
that way. For one thing, the low-alti- 
tude system would be so expensive that 
there would be no prospect of profit at 
any time in the near future. Why would 
it be of great advantage to the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. to spon- 
sor, promote, and push a project that 
would be unprofitable? The reason is 
that that great corporation would be 
able to get back its losses by charges on 
telephone users, because that corpora- 
tion is entitled, after taking care of all 
its losses and paying all taxes, to a fair 
return on its investment. 

I have been undertaking to describe 
why it might easily be to the advantage 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to place into orbit a low-altitude 
system which would prove to be imprac- 
ticable and could become obsolete even 
before it went into full operation. A 
great corporation like this is entitled to 
get back its money, no matter how much 
it loses, at the expense of the users of its 
telephone service. It is entitled to make 
its money back plus a fair return on its 
rate base or on its investment. Of 
course this corporation has an enormous 
rate base. The A.T. & T. rate base is 
approximately $19 billion. This cor- 
poration has a book value of around $25 
billion. It is larger than Standard Oil, 
Ford, and General Motors combined. It 
is an enormous corporation. It is guar- 
anteed a profit so long as a profit can be 
made from telephone service to the peo- 
ple of this country. 

This corporation could easily indulge 
in this kind of loss activity and get its 
money back at the expense of those 
who use the telephone service. 

A corporation which is not a public 
utility, and therefore not in a position 
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to get its money back or guaranteed an 
opportunity to get it back, could not 
afford to enter into this kind of opera- 
tion. This low-orbit system could de- 
velop into a system that would be im- 
practical and unprofitable at first and 
might never work. It is not the logical 
and sensible way to provide the kind of 
service that a communications satellite 
system is able to provide. No one ex- 
cept a regulated monopoly would feel 
safe in investing large amounts of money 
in such a thing. 

Another reason why A. T. & T. might 
want to adopt the low-orbit system is 
that while it would be unprofitable for a 
great number of years, corporations 
which are not regulated utilities would 
find it a poor investment, and therefore 
A.T. & T. would find it easier to chase 
other companies out of competition in 
this field, because such companies would 
not be able to make the money back at 
the expense of the public. However, 
A. T. & T. would. Furthermore, the low- 
orbit system, involving a tremendous 
investment in dozens of satellites and 
complicated tracking antenna, and in- 
volving enormous operational costs would 
be one in which most corporations could 
not actively participate. 
Furthermore, the low-orbit system uses 
what might be regarded as the gateway 
concept, which in its use must avoid all 
disturbances that might exist in the at- 
mosphere anywhere near it. In other 
words, the antenna could not be located 
where it would be in conflict with a tele- 
vision tower or a radio sending station 
or other communications systems near- 
by. Inorder to find an appropriate place 
for the location of such an antenna I 
understand that the American Tele- 
phone Company has purchased practi- 
cally an entire valley in the State of 
Maine in order to build such an installa- 
tion at a place where it might be able to 
track very nearly from horizon to horizon 
without running into conflict with the 
sending set of the local sheriff or various 
other sending sets that exist today for 
microwave and other transmissions. 

That problem does not exist with re- 
gard to the high orbit system. With that 
system the disk-type antenna could be 
placed in a fixed position, and with the 
satellite at a fixed position in the sky, 
the antenna would at all times be aimed 
at the satellite. If the satellite should 
in any respect get away from being di- 
rectly in front of the antenna, the satel- 
lite, with the equipment on it, could be 
moved so that it would again be immedi- 
ately in front of the antenna. The an- 
tennas around the world could be aimed 
at the satellite. 

By using such a system the cost would 
be greatly reduced and the interference 
would be reduced. It would be possible 
for all sorts of microwave transmissions 
to be going on in the same general area 
so long as they were not being directed 
into the fixed disk, which would be used 
for sending or receiving, as the case 
might be. Therefore, it could be used 
without interference. The possibility of 
desirable locations would be multiplied 
a hundredfold in places where the single 
fixed antenna could be placed. That an- 
tenna would cost about 10 percent as 
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much as the multiple tracking antennas 
would cost. The same would be true of 
operational costs. 

With the latter type of system it is 
entirely possible to make a profit even 
in the first year of operation because of 
the fantastic savings in cost that would 
be possible. 

Furthermore, the single fixed antenna 
which would be a part of the synchro- 
nous orbit satellite system could be tai- 
lored to fit the needs of a particular area. 
It might be that in the United States 
we would need the benefit of the whole 
1,200 channels. A smaller country like 
Nigeria or Ghana or Panama might need 
only 15 or 20 channels. At a much 
smaller investment they would be able 
to tie into a worldwide communications 
satellite system. 

Once again, if the corporation were 
operated minus control by A.T. & T. or 
any other communications common car- 
rier, no one would undertake to become 
involved in a low-altitude system. It 
would be recognized that such a system 
would be extremely costly. It would of- 
fer little that existing communications 
systems on earth do not offer. Such a 
corporation would go directly to a high- 
altitude system, which could provide 
worldwide service at a relatively low cost, 
a cost that might be less than 10 percent 
of the existing cost for oversea service, 
if not much less than the present serv- 
ice from coast to coast within the 
United States. This service could be 
potentially competitive even with the 
domestic service we have at present. 

The system should be exploited fully 
in the public interest. It should be used 
to lower rates at the earliest possible 
moment. 

How shall we most likely get the bene- 
fit of low long-distance rates? Is it 
more likely to occur if the system is 
operated in such a way as to guarantee 
competition between the new satellite 
system and the existing long-distance 
lines, or is it likely to result in great 
reductions more quickly if the system 
is made a part of the Bell Telephone 
System? 

The history of telephone companies 
has always been that rate reductions 
occur because some regulatory body 
forces rates to be reduced. Either the 
Federal Communications Commission or 
local or State commissions file lawsuits 
or issue orders after hearings to make 
the telephone companies reduce rates. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is entitled to make a profit of 6% 
percent on its rate base, which is about 
$19 billion. It is entitled to make a 
profit of 6% percent multiplied by the 
$19 billion. I am told that year after 
year A.T. & T. has succeeded, either by 
reason of failure of close regulation by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, or, perhaps, even by reason of the 
deliberate acquiescence of the Federal 
Communications Commission, in making 
a profit which exceeds 8 percent on in- 
vestment. In any event this is a profit 
that the company is entitled to make 
after it has paid its taxes. That is a 
very large amount of money. 

According to the bill, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission would be re- 
quired to regulate the satellite system 
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closely to make certain that the public 
would receive the benefit of the lowest 
possible rate. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana conducted hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Monopoly of the Com- 
mittee on Small Business, which exam- 
ined into the whole problem. We found 
that the FCC has never determined what 
the rate should be. The FCC maintains 
that it does not have the personnel to do 
the work; that it does not have enough 
experts to conduct the study. But the 
fact remains that the FCC has not done 
the work. The testimony on this sub- 
ject can be found in the hearings on 
space satellite communications, held by 
the Subcommittee on Monopoly of the 
Select Committee on Small Business, on 
August 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, and 11, 1961. The 
testimony of the FCC can be found be- 
tween pages 423 and 485, approximately 
60 pages. 

There we find the direct admission by 
the FCC itself that in 26 years it has 
never held a formal hearing or made a 
formal determination as to what the rate 
should be, so far as the long-distance 
calls of the Bell System are concerned. 
In other words, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission could not say then 
and cannot say now what the rate should 
be between Washington and New York, 
between Washington and New Orleans, 
between Washington and Chicago, be- 
tween Washington and San Francisco, or 
between Washington and Los Angeles. 
They have not developed any of that in- 
formation; in 26 years they have never 
undertaken to determine what the rates 
should be. Admittedly, that is their 
function; admittedly they are supposed 
to perform that function. It has not 
been done. The reason why it has not 
rae done is subject to much specula- 

ion. 

Several years ago, a few employees 
of the General Services Administration 
undertook to prove that the Government 
was being overcharged on long-distance 
rates, and were able to save the Govern- 
ment a fantastic sum of money—roughly 
$145 million. The Government alone was 
saved all that money merely because 
someone in the General Services Admin- 
istration filed a lawsuit to contest the 
correctness of the rates which had been 
charged the Government for long-dis- 
tance telephone calls. 

Because of the great influence of the 
American. Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
public utility commissioners throughout 
the country were asked to urge Congress 
to get the GSA out of that activity. An 
effort was made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate to include an amendment in an ap- 
propriation bill to prevent the General 
Services Administration from contesting 
the correctness of the rates, even though 
the Government had been saved $145 
million. That was an instance in which 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion did not do its work, Yet the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. used its 
best influence, wherever it could bring 
presure to bear, to seek to obtain con- 
gressional determination that the Gov- 
ernment’s interest should not be pro- 
tected in getting for the Government the 
proper telephone rates. I regret to say 
that the Senate voted to adopt such an 
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amendment; I am happy to say that the 
House stood fast and did not agree to it. 
But the activities of the General Services 
Administration appear to have been dis- 
continued, very likely as a result of A.T. 
& T. influence, so there is no one in the 
Government who is in a position to say 
what the telephone rates charged the 
Federal Government should be. 

The admissions, throughout 50 pages 
of testimony, are that the work has not 
been done after 26 years. The best that 
can be said is that a few times during 
26 years the Commission called upon the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. or 
one of its subsidiaries and undertook to 
negotiate rates; then, usually, the com- 
pany would agree to reduce rates. No 
one knows what the rates ought to be. 
But the company would never have 
agreed to a rate reduction if it had not 
been satisfied that the rate should have 
been lower than it was. 

Some persons have undertaken to con- 
tend that the rates must be correct be- 
cause long-distance telephone rates for 
calls across State boundaries are lower, 
on the average, than long-distance tele- 
phone rates within a State itself. To 
say for that reason that the long- 
distance rates across State boundaries 
are correct is to suppose that the long- 
distance rates are based on actual cost 
within a State itself. That is a conten- 
tion which is difficult to prove. Sub- 
sidiaries of A.T. & T. use their best ef- 
forts to influence State commissions in 
every State of the Union. Very few 
State commissions are in a position to 
say that they have thoroughly exam- 
ined into and formally determined the 
value of the equipment and have fixed 
interstate rates at the point where they 
should be fixed. 

I recall an instance in my State of 
Louisiana, in which a commissioner who 
had twice voted to increase long-dis- 
tance rates made the rates between two 
points in Louisiana much higher than 
the rates across the State boundary for 
similar distances. He defended himself 
when he was up for reelection. He con- 
tended that he had deliberately made 
the intrastate rate higher than the 
interstate rate because by doing so he 
was able to give the housewife a lower 
rate for the use of the telephone that 
was in her home which was not gen- 
erally used for long-distance calls. In 
other words, he contended he had made 
the intrastate long-distance rates very 
high in order to make the local service 
charge lower. 

There we see the same facts used to 
support the opposite conclusion. Where 
one contends, “Yes, I made the rate ex- 
tremely high for long-distance calls 
within a State, because by doing that I 
was able to make the rate lower for the 
monthly bill the housewife would have 
to pay for service which did not in- 
clude long-distance calls.” 

So if we consider the overall picture, 
we see that the telephone companies 
will tell us that within a State the rate 
for long-distance calls should be much 
higher, because in that way they can 
make the rate for local telephone serv- 
ice cheaper. Then when the Federal 
Communications Commission attempts 
to excuse itself for not conducting a 
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formal rate determination in 26 years 
by saying that the interstate rate is 
lower than the intrastate rate, it over- 
looks the fact that the telephone com- 
panies have made the rates for service 
within the States unreasonably high, in 
order to make the local service rates 
lower than they otherwise would have 
been. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the explana- 
tion given by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission as to why there have 
been no formal determinations of the 
rate structure or of what the rate on in- 
terstate calls should be is completely 
unconvincing. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Monopoly, I asked for an opportunity to 
appear before the legislative committee 
which was holding hearings on this bill, 
and I did appear there. At that time I 
pointed out 10 facts of record, which 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has conceded to be true, insofar as 
any effective rate regulation by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission is 
yt I have listed those, as fol- 

8: 

First. The Federal Communications 
Commission, in its entire history, has 
never made a formal determination of 
what is a fair rate of return for inter- 
state or international telephone service. 

Second. The Federal Communications 
Commission has never even determined 
the basis upon which such return should 
be computed. 

Third. The FCC has never had a 
formal rate case on interstate or inter- 
national telephone rates. 

Fourth. The FCC has never been able 
to secure information necessary to set 
rates. 

Fifth. The FCC has never known the 
costs to A.T. & T. of equipment sold to 
it by its subsidiary, the Western Electric 
Co., which produces almost all equip- 
ment used by A.T. & T. 

Sixth. The FCC nas never determined 
the reasonableness of the service rates 
charged by A.T. & T. for carrying tele- 
vision programs both black and white, 
and color. 

Seventh. The FCC has never deter- 
mined the reasonableness of the entire 
telephone rate structure; that is, the 
internal relationship of rates. 

Eighth. The FCC, even though its staff 
made definitive recommendations that 
action be taken toward a possible rate 
reduction, has not been willing to insti- 
tute a formal rate investigation to de- 
termine whether the system’s rates are 
unreasonably high. 

Ninth. The FCC, for over 25 years, was 
not willing even to authorize the staff 
to negotiate on an informal basis with 
the Bell System in order to obtain a vol- 
untary rate reduction. 

Tenth. The FCC has never required 
A.T. & T. and its operating subsidiaries 
to buy telephone equipment or any 
equipment under competitive bidding; 
85 percent of the market has thus been 
closed to competition. 

Mr President, I made that statement 
before the subcommittee which con- 
ducted the hearings on this bill, and that 
statement has not been challenged. 

Furthermore, each of those 10 points 
was verified by the Celler committee, 
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which investigated this matter for the 
House Judiciary Committee; and each 
of those 10 points was admitted by the 
Federal Communications Commission, in 
— hearings held before my subcommit- 


There is no doubt that in these 10 dif- 
ferent ways the Federal Communications 
Commission has failed for 26 long years 
to do a proper job—and has failed to 
do it throughout the country, both 
North, South, East, West, from one side 
to the other, from the Great Lakes to 
the gulf, crosswise, and 50 ways from 
Sunday. The Federal Communications 
Commission has failed for 26 years to do 
this job; yet we are now told we should 
place our reliance upon it, in the interest 
of protecting the country from abuse in 
connection with the development of this 
communications satellite system. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, even as 
between the regulated utilities, the pub- 
lic has certainly benefited from the com- 
petition which has been provided. For 
instance, as between bus service and 
railroad service, the public has benefited 
by the competition, and that benefit has 
been in terms of better service and lower 
rates. When by law we have required 
competition between the railroads and 
the waterway carriers, the result like- 
wise has been lower rates for the public 
and the provision of better service. That 
has frequently been done by the carriers 
themselves, in their attempts to get the 
public’s business, and, therefore, our 
agencies have frequently not had to 
make the companies reduce their rates. 
Instead, the carriers themselves have re- 
quested permission to reduce their rates. 
Wherever there has been competition be- 
tween the airlines and the railroads, 
there, too, each system of transportation 
has worked very hard in its attempts to 
provide better service to the public. 

But when an existing monopoly has 
been allowed to take to its bosom a 
new service, the rates have very rarely 
been reduced voluntarily, if at all; and 
any reduction has come generally be- 
cause someone has put pressure upon 
the monopoly to reduce its rates; and 
if a reduction finally is made, it is usually 
made despite the exertion of all the in- 
fluence which such a great corporaticn 
is able to place upon the Government, 
in the corporation’s attempt to prevent 
reductions in its rates. 

Mr. President, the terrific power of 
the great American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. can be demonstrated in a 
number of ways. For instance, it has 
more income than the total income of 
30 of the States of the United States of 
America, and its income amounts to half 
of the income of the entire United King- 
dom. The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has tremendous power and 
representation in every chamber of com- 
merce in the entire United States and 
in every organization of businessmen; 
and it knows how to use all that power 
and leverage to obtain what it wants. 
The enormous power—economic and 
political—of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. is the sort of power that 
can be used, and has been used re- 
peatedly throughout history, to retard 
or prevent reductions of rates demanded 
in the public interest. 
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Mr. President, now that this great 
company is faced with the prospect of 
effective competition, we now have be- 
fore us this bill, which would make it 
possible to vest control of the new com- 
munications satellite system—even be- 
fore many of us know just what it is— 
in such a way that this great company 
would be able to gain control of it. It 
was stated by the sponsor of the bill that 
that would not be the case and that the 
bill was carefully drawn to prevent that 
result. However, during next few days 
when we shall debate this matter, I be- 
lieve that those of us who oppose the bill 
will be able to establish quite clearly 
that not only will the bill fail to prevent 
control of this system by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., but that the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
pressing for enactment of the bill be- 
cause it is convinced that the bill will 
permit exactly that result to come about. 

In fact, in the judgment of many of 
us that is what the bill is all about; and 
it is because such a result must be pre- 
vented, that many of us are determined 
to prevent the enactment of such legis- 
lation. 

As I have said, no case whatever has 
been made to show any urgency about 
this bill. 

Mr. President, at this time let me quote 
briefly from the testimony of Samuel M. 
Barr, a vice president of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co.: 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose you had a cor- 
poration of $200 million right now. What 
would it do with the money? 


He was speaking of a so-called com- 
munications satellite corporation. 

Mr. Barr replied: 

Well, for an appreciable period of time it 
would sit on its hands. Deferral of this leg- 
islation until next year will not delay the 
development of a space satellite communi- 
cations system in any degree. 


About the only thing that can be done 
by pressing legislation to establish a 
satellite system immediately would be to 
try to put the new corporation into a 
low-altitude communication system 
which should never be attempted on a 
commercial basis in the first place, be- 
cause it would be obsolete, it would ren- 
der a poor service, it would be extremely 
costly, and would be replaced in short 
order, even before it was in worldwide 
use, by the synchronous satellite system. 
The synchronous system would be a good 
business investment for any corporation, 
whether it was a common carrier in a 
position to charge its losses off to the 
public, under conditions where a profit 
Was guaranteed, or whether it was a pri- 
vate corporation that competed with oth- 
ers and took its own losses, as most pri- 
vate corporations do. 

I am not opposed to private owner- 
ship of a communications satellite. I 
believe in free enterprise. My defini- 
tion of free enterprise includes the word 
“competition.” In my judgment, there 
should be competition, wherever possible, 
and the law should be such as to guar- 
antee maximum competition in all situ- 
ations. 

Where it is possible to have competi- 
tion between various services, in my 
judgment competition should be pro- 
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vided. It should not be snuffed out in 
its incipiency, before the competition 
can be created. 

As I have said before, we can always 
give this system away. We can always 
give to a single big corporation the right 
to control the future of America in outer 
space or anything else. The question is, 
Should we do it? 

I shall address myself at much greater 
length to this question on Monday. 

I ask unanimous consent at this time 
that I may be permitted to continue my 
speech on this subject on Monday next 
without its counting as a second speech, 
but as a continuation of the one I am 
now making. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

During the delivery of the speech of 
Mr, Lone of Louisiana, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am happy to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas with the 
understanding that I will not lose my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in connection with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana, I 
desire to call attention to the minority 
views printed in Report No. 1584, which 
accompanies the bill (H.R. 11040). The 
measure was not reported unanimously 
from the committee. I do not know that 
all Senators who failed to join in the 
minority views approve everything con- 
tained in the views of the majority. 
They merely did not join in the minority 
views that were written by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT] and myself. 

The minority views state: 

As President Kennedy has pointed out, 
science and technology have progressed to 
such a degree that communication through 
the use of space satellites has become pos- 
sible. 


In that connection, the failure to pass 
a bill at this session of Congress would 
not delay the development of a space 
communication satellite system by a sin- 
gle day. The testimony given in the 
different hearings before the different 
committees on the subject demonstrates 
that NASA is proceeding with the ex- 
ploration and development of the equip- 
ment as fast as possible. 

Mr. Webb, the Administrator of the 
National Space Administration, has said 
that the passage of the proposed legis- 
lation would not in any degree lessen the 
effort that NASA is now making, and 
that they will not ask for $1 less in their 
appropriations. 

In other words, the giving away of 
this great boon to humanity by our Gov- 
ernment to one private corporation 
would not cut down on the expenditure 
of taxpayers’ money for the explorations 
and the research that is going on. 

NASA has made great strides in the 
past year or two. They intend to make 
more. They have made clear in their 
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testimony that they will be back here 
asking for as much money from the 
Congress for the proposed legislation if 
it passes as they would if it did not pass. 
They are not going to stop their effort 
one whit. 

There is no reason for the great rush 
to try to ram the proposed legislation 
through the Congress at this time. As 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
has said, it is easy to give something 
away quickly. Once given away, we could 
never get it back. The proposed legis- 
lation should not pass at the present 
session of the Congress. The American 
people should have time to find out what 
this great boon of outer space is, and 
not give it away. 

In my opinion, the only opportunity 
that a great corporation has to obtain 
the boon given to them by the Ameri- 
can people is to ram it through the pres- 
ent session of Congress in its few re- 
maining months. If the American people 
had time to learn of the greatest pro- 
posed giveaway in the history of the 
American people, the wave of indigna- 
tion over our country would be such 
that the bill would not pass. 

So we have a great rush, great speed, 
and a great urge to give the system away 
before the people find out what stake 
they have in the project. 

The distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana has pointed out that approxi- 
mately $25 billion of the taxpayers’ 
money has been spent in the develop- 
ment of launching sites, and in the de- 
velopment of missilery and rocketry, to 
the extent that it is possible to put space 
vehicles up. There are many related 
sciences in which money for research has 
been spent almost wholly from Govern- 
ment funds. Experimentation in the 
kind of metals and materials which will 
continue to function and serve in outer 
Space and all the related sciences of outer 
space has gone forward, in addition to 
the science of developing and launching 
a rocket that will go up the necessary 
distance and put a space vehicle in orbit 
at a certain point over the earth, at a 
certain angle, and at a certain speed so 
that it will remain relatively stationary 
over one point of the earth, as has been 
explained by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. 

As shown on the chart by the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, three 
of the synchronous orbit communication 
satellites would cover the entire globe. 
They would remain at a distance of 
22,200 miles above the earth. Over the 
equator they would remain at relatively 
the same spot as they orbited around 
the earth, and as the earth turned on its 
axis. That would be the most efficient 
of all systems. 

Mr. President, continuing with the 
minority views, we point out: 

A global satellite communications system 
is an exciting thing to think about. It truly 


represents one of the most revolutionary 
and dramatic developments of this century. 


In any century during the existence of 
the human race— 

Man's ability to utilize space has created 
a new international resource that can fur- 
ther the cause of world peace and under- 
standing and bring all the people of the 
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world a better life. The benefits which man- 
kind will derive from the comquest of space 
are as vast as this new frontier itself. 


It is rather depressing that on the 
threshold of the greatest scientific dis- 
coveries in the history of the human race 
we have a little greedy band that 
reaches out to the Congress and says, 
“Give it all to us. Let us have it. Let 
us take this boon given to humanity. 
Let us take this thing developed by the 
scientific brains of man, paid for by the 
taxpayers of America, too big and vast 
to be developed by any one private indi- 
vidual or company. Now that the 
American people have taxed themselves 
to the limit, and have bled themselves 
white to develop this instrument, give us 
all the vast increment of it, give us the 
prospects for the future. Give us the 
profits for the future in outer space.” 

Mr. President, so vast a thing has 
never been sought before in the history 
of the world from any government by 
any one group of men as those who in 
effect have said, “Give us outer space.” 

In the present generation man has 
become a space man. For the first time 
in all the eons of history man has 
broken the bounds of his environment. 
He has hurtled himself out beyond the 
bounds of the atmosphere in which he 
developed on the earth. He has gone 
out into a new world. For the first time 
this generation alone of the human race 
is out in space. 

Now we observe a little group of men 
sitting safely on earth and declaring, 
“Give us outer space. Let us make 
what we can out of it.“ The attitude 
is assumed despite the sacrifices of the 
American people in putting men in orbit, 
providing a tracking system and the ca- 
pacity to evolve a communication sys- 
tem. For what? For private telephone 
communications alone? No. The work 
was undertaken to advance telephone, 
telegraph, television, the reporting of 
weather, to provide reports for naviga- 
tion of ships at sea and planes in the 
air, and to control navigation a part of 
the way of space vehicles into space. 
All of those vast things are encompassed 
in the communications satellite system. 

The greatest use of a communications 
satellite in outer space would be by the 
Government itself, with its farflung 
military operations around the globe, 
with its weather reporting system, and 
with its navigational controls around the 
globe. The greatest users would be the 
people, in other words. Why give it 
away to a private corporation, when the 
smaller part of the usage of a satellite 
communications system would be by the 
private users, for private telephone mes- 
sages and private telegraph messages? 

Man has been on this earth for some 
time. Some scientists say for a billion 
years; other says for a million and a half 
years, while still others maintain he has 
been on earth 700,000 years. Regard- 
less of how long he has been here, for 
most of the time that he has spent on 
earth he has been a hunter. Then, some 
10,000 years ago, he became a herdsman, 
and now an agrarian, or farmer within 
the last 10,000 or 20,000 years. 

Just 200 years ago the industrial revo- 
lution came to Europe and from Europe 
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spread out over the world. The scientific 
age has just come into being. We have 
not lived so much as one generation in 
the scientific age. We have not edu- 
cated a generation of youth in the scien- 
tific age or been able to fully orient them 
in the scientific age. 

There is one group of people who say, 
“Give us the fruits of every human dis- 
covery out beyond earth itself. Give us 
outer space, with its vast potential.” 

Scientists who have testified have said 
that they cannot foresee what the usage 
will be or how vast or great the space 
communications satellite system will be. 
Yet these people come and say to us 
in the Senate, “Give us outer space.” 

Mr. President, is this the council hall 
of the States, or has the Senate become 
the council hall of the corporations? Is 
this the hall of the American States? If 
we give away this greatest of all boons 
that the American people have ever de- 
veloped, how seriously can we say that 
this has remained the council hall of the 
States? 

I see that the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, who is so knowledgeable 
in this subject, has returned to the 
chamber. I wish to ask him a question. 
It has been said by some who testified 
before our committee in favor of the pro- 
posed legislation that if we gave away 
this treasure it would be like cables in 
space. I ask the Senator if he would 
not agree with me that it would be bet- 
ter to say that if we gave it away it 
would be like pie in the sky, rather than 
cables in space? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
might be exactly that. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana for 
yielding to me. 


I feel it 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
3 routine business was trans- 
acted: 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 2314. A bill to limit the liability of 
shipowners, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No, 1602). 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 2313. A bill to unify apportionment of 
ability in cases of collision between vessels, 
and related casualties (Rept. No. 1603). 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. 3424. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a mutual-aid plan 
for fire protection by and for the District 
of Columbia and certain adjacent communi- 
ties in Maryland and Virginia, and for other 


purposes”; 
S. 3425. A bill to promote safe driving, to 
eliminate the reckless and financially ir- 
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responsible driver from the highways, to pro- 
vide for the indemnification of certain per- 
sons suffering injury or loss as a result of 
the operation of motor vehicles by unin- 
sured motorists, and for other purposes; 

S. 3426. A bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved May 25, 1954, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3427. A bill to provide for the forma- 
tion of partnerships in the District of Co- 
lumbia and to make uniform the law with 
respect thereto; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himeelf, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. SMITH of 
Massachusetts, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
Prouty, and Mr. MILLER) : 

S. 3428. A bill relating to the appointment 
of judges to the Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia, the Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, and 
the Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3429. A bill to amend section 6(2) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
quire the cancellation of any international 
through route or joint rate under certain 
circumstances, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

8.3430. A bill to amend various Agricul- 
tural Acts; including section 602 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954, relative to agricultural 
attachés, section 4 of the act of 1956, effect- 
ing the exchange of its employees with em- 
ployees of State political subdivisions or 
educational institutions, and section 11(a) 
of the act of August 3, 1956, on the acquisi- 
tion of land by the Department of Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


EXTENSION OF EXPORT CONTROL 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit three amendments I intend to offer 
to the bill (S. 3161) to extend indefi- 
nitely the Export Control Act of 1949. 
I ask that the amendments be printed 
and be ordered to lie on the table. 

I consider these amendments essential 
to clarify our policy on exports to the 
Communist bloc and to cope with the 
economic aspects of the protracted con- 
flict with international communism. 

The first amendment would recognize 
that national security can be under- 
mined by Communist economic tactics 
as well as Communist military force. 
The Soviets use trade as a ruthless 
weapon, but we have hesitated to go all 
out in the economic war. For example, 
Canadian wheat is being diverted from 
Red China to Albania. Oil pipeline and 
drilling equipment are purchased from 
Western nations by the Soviets, then 
used as an economic club to establish 
communism in underdeveloped nations 
of the Far East. Communist East Ger- 
mans buy machinery, iron, steel, chem- 
icals, and transport equipment from 
West Germany but sell relatively unim- 
portant food, beverage, and tobacco 
products on the return trip. The amend- 
ment is designed to remove any doubt as 
to the determination of the United States 
to use its vast economic power as a posi- 
tive weapon in the struggle with our 
Communist adversaries. 

We must recognize that economics is 
one of the vital battlegrounds of the 
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conflict with the Sino-Soviet bloc and 
be willing to use our economic strength 
just as we would our military strength 
to protect and enhance our freedom and 
security. 

The second amendment I am submit- 
ting is concerned with the withholding 
of information on export controls. I pro- 
pose to substitute for the present subsec- 
tion (e) of section 6 of the Export Con- 
trol Act the following language: 

(e) No department, agency, or official ex- 
ercising any functions under this act shall 
withhold or refuse to disclose information 
obtained hereunder, except trade secrets sub- 
mitted on a confidential basis, unless the 
head of such department or agency deter- 
mines that the disclosure of such informa- 
tion will be contrary to the national secu- 
rity. Nothing in this section shall be deemed 
to prohibit the disclosure of any informa- 
tion obtained in the administration of this 
act to either House of Congress or to any 
duly authorized committee thereof, if a re- 
quest is made for such information by either 
House of Congress or by a duly authorized 
committee thereof. 


This amendment would reverse the 
presumption in the present law against 
disclosure of information relating to 
trade with the Communists. The act 
now requires the withholding of all in- 
formation unless the withholding is 
considered contrary to the national in- 
terest. As a result, many vital facts 
about export policies have been withheld 
from the public. No one questions the 
need to withhold information that may 
endanger our national security and an 
exception is made in my amendment for 
such cases. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the Communists know 
what materials they are receiving and 
from where. In the ordinary case, there- 
fore, the release of such information 
could not possibly endanger our national 
security. 

The presumption in any area of gov- 
ernmental activity should be in favor of 
disclosure. I cannot recall any act, ex- 
cept those dealing with the sensitive 
areas of our military defense, making a 
presumption against public information, 
as does this act, and I strongly feel that 
this situation should be changed. 

In addition, this amendment would 
specifically require that all information 
obtained under this act be made avail- 
able to the Houses of Congress, or to duly 
authorized committees thereof. There 
have been some disputes in recent 
months between investigating commit- 
tees of Congress and the Departments of 
the Government administering export 
controls as to the conditions under which 
this information should be made avail- 
able. Our committees must have access 
to all of these records if they are to carry 
out their assigned tasks. This provision 
will improve the situation by specifically 
requiring the disclosure of all such in- 
formation to our congressional commit- 
tees or to either House of Congress. 

The final amendment I propose would 
strengthen the penalty provisions of the 
law, thereby greatly improving the effec- 
tiveness of the enforcement activities of 
the Department of Commerce. At pres- 
ent all violations of the law are mis- 
demeanors, no matter how serious the 
circumstances. This may be the appro- 
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priate penalty in some cases, but it is 
entirely insufficient for others. 

Under my amendment the penalty for 
serious cases or cases involving repeated 
violations of the law would be increased 
to 5 years imprisonment and a fine of up 
to three times the value of the shipments 
involved, or $20,000, whichever was 
greater. 

This amendment would permit the 
Government to deal with blatant viola- 
tions of the act in a much firmer man- 
ner and should serve as a strong deter- 
rent to export violations. 

Mr. President, I feel that all three of 
these amendments are necessary to 
strengthen our laws in this vital area and 
will call them up for consideration when 
S. 3161 is before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendments be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendments will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new sections: 

“Sec, 3. Section 1 of the Export Control 
Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
by adding a new subsection (o) as follows: 

(e) The Communist bloc is engaged in 
economic warfare against the United States 
and the free world, and strong economic 
measures are necessary to preserve our free- 
dom and security.’ 

“Src. 4. Section 2 of the Export Control 
Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

The Congress further declares that it is 
the policy of the United States to use its 
economic resources and advantages in trade 
with Communist-dominated nations to 
further the national security and foreign 
policy objectives of the United States’.” 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. — Section 6 of the Export Control 
Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
by striking the language of subsection (c) 
and in Heu thereof substituting the follow- 
ing: 

e) No department, agency, or official 
exercising any functions under this Act shall 
withhold or refuse to disclose information 
obtained hereunder, except trade secrets 
submitted on a confidential basis, unless 
the head of such department or agency de- 
termines that the disclosure of such in- 
formation will be contrary to the national 
security. Nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to prohibit the disclosure of any in- 
formation obtained hereunder to either 
House of Congress or to any duly authorized 
committee thereof, if a request is made for 
such information by either House of Con- 
gress or by a duly authorized committee 
thereof.’ 

“Sec, —. Section 5 of the Export Control 
Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
to read as follows: 

" ‘SEC 5. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, in case of any vio- 
lation of any provision of this Act or any 
regulation, order, or license issued here- 
under, such violator or violators, upon con- 
viction, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. For a second or sub- 
sequent offense, the offender shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than three times 
the value of the exports involved or $20,000, 
whichever is greater, or by imprisonment for 
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not more than five years, or both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

“*(b) Whoever willfully exports any ma- 
terial contrary to any provision of this Act 
or any regulation, order, or license issued 
hereunder, with knowledge that such ex- 
ports will be used for the benefit of any 
Communist-dominated nation, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than five 
times the value of the exports involved or 
$20,000, which ever is greater, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than five years, or both 
such fine and imprisonment.’” 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM — AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. CLARK (for himself and Senators 
NEUBERGER, Morse, Long of Louisiana, 
YARBOROUGH, KEFAUVER, and BURDICK) 
submitted amendments, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H.R. 11040) to provide for the estab- 
lishment, ownership, operation, and reg- 
ulation of a commercial communications 
satellite system, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. MORSE (for himself and Senators 
NEUBERGER, KEFAUVER, Lone of Louisiana, 
YARBOROUGH, CLARK, and BURDICK) sub- 
mitted amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by them, jointly, to House bill 
11040, supra, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself and 
Senators NEUBERGER, Morse, Lone of 
Louisiana, YARBOROUGH, CLARK, and Bur- 
DIcK) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 11040, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself 
Senators NEUBERGER, YARBOROUGH, CLARK, 
GRUENING, GORE, Morse, and BURDICK) 
submitted an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill H.R. 11040, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for himself 
and Senators NEUBERGER, MORSE, Kxrau- 
VER, YARBOROUGH, CLARK, and BURDICK) 
submitted amendments, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to House bill 
11040, supra, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself and 
Senators NEUBERGER, Morse, Lone of 
Louisiana, KEFAUVER, CLARK, and Bun- 
Dick) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 11040, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself, and 
Senator KEFAUVER, Morse, Lone of 
Louisiana, YARBOROUGH, CLARK, and Bur- 
Dick) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 11040, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself and 
Senators Morse, Lone of Louisiana, YAR- 
BOROUGH, KEFAUVER, and CLARK) sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to House bill 
11040, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. BURDICK (for himself and Sen- 
ators NEUBERGER, MORSE, Lone of Loui- 
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siana, YARBOROUGH, CLARK, and KEFAU- 
vER) submitted amendments, intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 11040, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON TACOMA HARBOR, PORT IN- 
DUSTRIAL, AND HYLEBOS WATER- 
WAYS, WASH. (S. DOC. NO. 101) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CuHavez], I present a letter from 
the Secretary of the Army, transmitting 
a report dated May 4, 1962, from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, together with accompanying pa- 
pers and illustrations, on a review of the 
report on the Tacoma Harbor, Port In- 
dustrial, and Hylebos Waterways, 
Wash., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, adopted 
May 27, 1955. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed as a Senate 
document, with illustrations, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM OF 
LEASE GUARANTEES FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS—ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of May 24 and May 28, 1962, the 
names of Senators Lone of Hawaii, 
CLARK, McCartHy, Younc of Ohio, Mo- 
GEE, Morton, Lone of Missouri, NEU- 
BERGER, DOUGLAS, MUSKIE, and CANNON 
were added as additional cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 3345) to strengthen the com- 
petitive enterprise system by assisting 
qualified small-business concerns to ob- 
tain leases of commercial and industrial 
property, where stringent credit require- 
ments tend to exclude such concerns, by 
authorizing the Small Business Admin- 
istration to guarantee, directly or in co- 
operation with others, the payment of 
rentals under such leases, introduced by 
Mr. Sparkman (for himself and other 
Senators) on May 24, 1962. 


NOTICE OF RESCHEDULING OF 
HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
LOUIS ROSENBERG, TO BE US. 
DISTRICT JUDGE, WESTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EasTLanp] and the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I desire to give notice that 
the public hearing scheduled for Wed- 
nesday, June 20, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., on 
the nomination of Louis Rosenberg, of 
Pennsylvania, to be U.S. district judge, 
western district of Pennsylvania, has 
been rescheduled for Friday, June 29, 
1962, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228 New 
Senate Office Building. 

At the indicated time and place, per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 3291, 
FEDERAL RESERVE DIRECT PUR- 
CHASES 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I wish to announce that 
a hearing will be held on Wednesday, 
June 20, 1962, on the bill, S. 3291, to 
amend section 14(b) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, to extend for 
2 years the authority of Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase U.S. obligations di- 
rectly from the Treasury. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a.m., in 
room 5302, New Senate Office Building. 

All persons who wish to appear and 
testify on this bill are requested to notify 
Mr. Matthew Hale, chief of staff, Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
room 5300, New Senate Office Building, 
telephone Capitol 4-3121, extension 
3921, at the earliest possible date. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 15, 1962, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 

S. 1881. An act for the relief of Maria La 
Bella; 

S. 2143. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eva 
London Ritt; and 

S.J. Res. 198. Joint resolution deferring 
until July 15, 1962, the issuance of a procla- 
mation with respect to a national wheat 
acreage allotment. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the order previously entered, 
I move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 13 minutes p.m.), under the 
previous order, the Senate adjourned 
until Monday, June 18, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 15, 1962. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Herbert W. Klotz, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce vice Wil- 
liam Ruder, resigned. 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Rayburn Webster, Winfield, Ala., in place 
of A. A. Burgess, deceased. 
ARIZONA 
Helen S. Slaughter, Alpine, Ariz., in place of 
C. L. Fite, retired. 
ARKANSAS 
Doris H. Beasley, Cherry Valley, Ark., in 
place of Laura Clements, retired. 
Alice V. Perdue, Louann, Ark., 
L. D. Perdue, retired. 


Genevieve E. Gillham, Royal, Ark., in place 
of D. F. Gillham, deceased. 


in place of 


Buel R. Tatom, Stamps, Ark., in place of 
E. E. Cook, retired. 
Homer Pace, Wilmar, Ark., in place of 


E. B. Broyles, retired. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Robert J. Hazard, Edwards, Calif., in place 
of J. A. Gregory, resigned. 

Joe L. Roberts, Etna, Calif., in place of 
H. D. Ashby, retired. 

James A. Cummings, La Habra, Calif., in 
place of M. M. Davis, resigned. 

Faye P. Bertagna, Montgomery Creek, 
Calif., in place of Phoebe Vickroy, retired. 

John W. Milam, Oakdale, Calif., in place of 
H. L. Appling, retired. 

COLORADO 

Thomas R. Miller, De Beque, Colo., in place 
of E. J. Redmon, retired. 

Laurel A. Niemann, Flagler, Colo., in place 
of A. D. Robb, retired. 

William A, Pitman, Seibert, Colo., in place 
of G. R. Simon, deceased. 


CONNECTICUT 


Matthew J. Monahan, Thomaston, Conn., 
in place of M. T. Doyle, retired. 


FLORIDA 


Robert D. Young, Avon Park, Fla., in place 
of D. G. Perry, retired. 

Ellis Solomon, Fort Myers, Fla., in place of 
W. B. Walters, retired. 

Hartley A. Graves, Jr., Fruitland Park, Fla., 
in place of M. K. Clark, retired. 

Austin T. Drinkwater, Orange Park, Fla., 
in place of R. L. Luga, transferred. 

Marjorie V. Judy, Polk City, Fla., in place 
of Lee Rutledge, removed. 

Leonard R. Dyer, Tangerine, Fla., in place 
of W. S. Estey, retired. 


GEORGIA 


Oris W. Wood, Dalton, Ga., 
J. W. Ray, retired. 

Roy C. Knight, Dexter, Ga., 
D. W. Knight, retired, 

Ellis L. Stephens, Millen, Ga., 
M. L. Burke, transferred. 

William G. McRee, Watkinsville, Ga., in 
place of W. B. Hale, deceased. 

Paul W. Vaughn, Jr., Williamson, Ga., in 
place of J. J. Scott, retired. 

HAWAN 

Kenneth K. Miyahira, Kapaa, Hawali, in 

place of E. C. Rapozo, retired. 


Chieko I. Shimabukuro, Papaaloa, Hawaii, 
in place of Alexander Cameron, retired. 


IDAHO 


J. D. Petty, Meridian, Idaho, in place of 
F. L. Jolley, retired. 


ILLINOIS 


William B. Karstetter, Glasford, II., in 
place of E. R. Lightbody, retired. 

William M, Lee, Mount Vernon, Ill., in place 
of W. R. Grigg, deceased. 

John C. Goodman, O'Fallon, Ill., in place 
of J. L. Anheuser, resigned. 

Richard T. Cahill, Ontarioville, Ill., in place 
of W. G. Hess, removed. 

Kenneth B. Lorenson, Sullivan, II., in 
place of G. C. Miller, retired. 

INDIANA 

Elisha H. Layman, Commiskey, Ind., in 
place of Fred Corbin, Jr., resigned. 

Ralph J. Rochner, Ewing, Ind., in place of 
Harry McOsker, retired. 

Samuel T. Swan, Leavenworth, Ind., in 
place of E. L. Sacksteder, retired. 

Lola H. Van Zile, Leo, Ind. (office estab- 
lished April 6, 1957). 

James R. Bond, Morgantown, Ind., in place 
of Dewayne Hamilton, transferred. 


KANSAS 


Lawrence V. Ferrell, Independence, Kans., 
in place of Benjamin Taylor, retired, 

Harry F. Brown, Offerle, Kans., in place of 
W. E. Berry, deceased, 

Claire B. Sparling, Oneida, Kans., in place 
of J. E. Sparling, retired. 

Robert W. Domme, Topeka, Kans., in place 
of J, G. Logan, retired. 


in place of 
in place of 


in place of 
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KENTUCKY 
Chester B. Owens, Brodhead, Ky., in place 
of M. G. Owens, retired, 
Charles Cornett, Hazard, Ky., in place of 
A. M. Moore, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Dwight C. 9 Sulphur, La., in place of 
R. W. Human, retired. 
MARYLAND 
Olive S. Parsons, Garrett Park, Md., in place 
of L. W. Penn, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
William P. Dorval, Chicopee, Mass., in place 
of O. T. O'Neil, retired. 
William H. Friedrich, Easthampton, Mass., 
in place of M. W. Supple, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Dorman S. Jurden, Adrian, Mich., in place 
of P. F. Frownfelder, retired. 
J. Milton Dietrich, Conklin, Mich., in place 
of H. D. Harrison, retired. 
John F. Alton, Houghton Lake, Mich., in 
place of W. K. Peters, resigned. 
Lawrence W. Church, Olivet, Mich., in place 
of M. E. Reeder, transferred. 
James A. Gonyea, Ossineke, Mich., in place 
of H. E. Vredenburg, retired. 
Richard A. Herman, Sodus, Mich., in place 
of J. D. Bowers, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Donald B. Solem, Bingham Lake, Minn., in 
place of L. L. Matzke, transferred. 
Richard H. Wojciechowski, Foley, Minn., 
in place of F. G. Mushel, retired. 
Grace K. Pearson, Grasston, Minn., in place 
of J. T. Samuelson, retired. 
John V. McGree, Hastings, Minn., in place 
of M. L. Lorentz, retired. 
Harold O. Thoen, Lanesboro, Minn., in 
place of W. E. DeVilliers, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Carl H. Bridges, Bolivar, Mo., in place of 
Ralph Gravely, transferred. 
Harvey A. Slentz, Hayti, Mo., in place of 
L. R. Condit, retired. 
Ernest E. Dexter, Hunnewell, Mo., in place 
of J. E. White, retired. 
Jacqueline D. Prenger, Loose Creek, Mo., 
in place of C. J. Stiefermann, transferred. 
Kenneth E. Mauzey, Mendon, Mo., in place 
of H. A. Bittiker, transferred. 
Rolan Gooch, Jr., Purdin, Mo., in place of 
D. A. Street, retired. 
Robert E. Midyett, Ravenwood, Mo., in 
place of N. T. Crater, transferred. 
Russell L. Cunelo, Sullivan, Mo., in place 
of Michael Mayberry, deceased. 
John Ichord, Waynesville, Mo., in place of 
V. V. Long, retired. 
MONTANA 
Felix J. Schoonover, Fort Benton, Mont., 
in place of R. J, Culbertson, removed. 
NEBRASKA 
Walter H. Hoelting, Lawrence, Nebr., in 
place of E. J. Barrett, retired. 
Vincent L. Nelson, Palisade, Nebr., in place 
of S. A. Troutman, transferred. 
NEVADA 
Robert H. Lias, Las Vegas, Nev., in place of 
C. K. Ryerse, resigned. 
Wilberta G. Reid, Searchlight, Nev., in 
place of W. G. Reid, resigned. 
NEW MEXICO 
C. Sue Willhoit, Malaga, N. Mex., in place 
of M. E. Steele, resigned. 
NEW YORK 
Mildred H. Burd, Greenwood, N.Y., in place 
of Jerry Burd, retired. 
R. Waldo Potter, Hartwick, N.Y., in place 
of J. A. Bush, retired. 
Eli Zwick, High Falls, N.Y., in place of E. 
D. Hart, retired. 
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Martin J. Harr, Jr., Indian Lake, N. T., in 
place of J. F. Farrell, retired. 

Karl E. Putnam, Prattsburg, N. T., in place 
of G. L. Patch, retired. 

Albert G. Evans, Saratoga Springs, N. T., 
in place of J. T. Bryant, deceased, 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlie T. Patton, Jr., Brevard, N.C., in 
place of T. C. Galloway, retired. 

Thadious W. Hooper, Cullowhee, N.C., in 
place of B. B. Long, retired. 

Mollie A. Dunn, Lumber Bridge, N. C., in 
place of D. G. Clifton, declined. 

Leonard Staley, Sophia, N.C., in place of 
D. R. Bulla, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Lawrence A. Week, Gwinner, N. Dak., in 
place of C. V. Larson, deceased. 
OHIO 

John E. Lynch, Ashtabula, Ohio, in place 
of R. J. Goggin, deceased. 

David M. Bennett, Baltimore, Ohio, in 
place of B. G. Culp, transferred. 

Paul C. Spitler, Bellbrook, Ohio, in place 
of O. W. Hook, deceased. 

Ernest Ramsey, Bergholz, Ohio, in place 
of M. M. Morrow, retired. 

James F. Reed, Cherry Fork, Ohio, in place 
of H. B. Stivers, deceased. 

Walter M. Pietras, East Orwell, Ohio, in 
place of Ruth Benton, resigned. 

Frances H. Stockham, giao Ohio, in 
place of D. C. Stockham, retired. 

Charles L. Elicker, Marion, Ohio, in place 
of H. D. Cole, retired. 

John J. Ellis, New Paris, Ohio, in place of 
S. H. Wolf, deceased. 

Frank J. Calogero, North Kingsville, Ohio, 
in place of E. F. Pierce, retired. 


OKLAHOMA 


Frankie M. Horn, Sapulpa, Okla., in place 
of G. B. Grigsby, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


James L. Yingling, Gibsonia, Pa., in place 
of J. A. Moore, deceased. 

John H. Reynolds, Grove City, Pa., in place 
of G. C. Bower, deceased. 

Lewis T. Layton, Jr., Langhorne, Pa., in 
place of J. A. Zalot, retired. 

Martin F. Monaghan, Lost Creek, Pa., in 
place of Tillie Kuchinsky, retired, 

Howard H. Gaine, Penns Park, Pa., in place 
of H. S. Mathias, retired. 

Russell S. Powell, Jr., Riegelsville, Pa., in 
place of R. S. Powell, Sr., deceased. 

Philip Polka, Washington Crossing, Pa., in 
place of L. W. Burr, deceased. 

Howard F. Mitchell, West Middlesex, Pa., 
in place of C. L. Boal, removed. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Clayton C. Fillaus, Avon, S. Dak., in place 
of L. V. Marek, retired, 

Francis J. Tibio, Montrose, S. Dak., in place 
of W. L. Truex, retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Glen R. Powers, Ardmore, Tenn., in place 
of J. C. Hamlett, deceased. 

James R. Culp, Clifton, Tenn., in place of 
J. G. Hughes, retired, 

Kenneth H. Jennings, Powell, Tenn., in 
place of B. M, Cooper, retired. 


TEXAS 


Dora G. Gilbreath, Deer Park, Tex., in 
place of M. M. Sneed, transferred. 

Roland A. Johnson, McCamey, Tex., in 
place of R. A. Johnson, transferred. 

Lester O. Hay, Jr., Marlin, Tex., in place 
of R. R. Eddins, retired. 

Forrest T. Moore, Van Alistyne, Tex., in 
place of C. B. Moore, retired. 


VIRGINIA 
M. Vincent Wright, Fries, Va., in place of 
W. J. Whitaker, removed. 


Edwin F. Chapman, Greenbackville, Va., 
in place of R. E. Selby, retired. 
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Dougias D. Dickerson, Parksley, Va., in 
place of R. T. Phillips, deceased. 

J. Floyd Bates, Richmond, Va., in place of 
Fergus McRee, transferred. 

WASHINGTON 

George A. Henson, Jr., Du Pont, Wash., in 
place of H. E. Johnson, retired. 

Taft Hergert, Endicott, Wash., in place of 
J. F. Johnson, retired. 

Helen M. Eddy, Kingston, Wash., in place 
of V. M. Newman, retired. 

Lincoln A. Kaiser, Kirkland, Wash., in 
place of Harvey Lewis, retired. 

John B. Walli, Lacrosse, Wash., in place of 
C. E. Shaver, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Helen M. Kessler, Benwood, W. Va., in 
place of T. M. Deegan, deceased. 

James A. McGee, Elkins, W. Va., in place 
of A. C. McGee, deceased. 

A. Leo Morgan, Ronceverte, W. Va., in place 
of C. P. Ott, retired. 


WISCONSIN 


Robert J. Gorman, Rio, Wis., in place of 
W. F. Garvin. retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 15, 1962: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Cyrus Roberts Vance, of New York, to be 
Secretary of the Army. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
John T. McNaughton, of Massachusetts, to 
be General Counsel of the Department of 
Defense. 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 
John D. Butzner, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district 


of Virginia. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 

The nominations beginning Maurice Y. 
Gibson, Jr., to be major, and ending Harold 
J. Zook to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
June 5, 1962, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, June 15, 1962 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Proverbs 28: 20: A faithful man shall 
abound with blessings. 

O Thou who art great in Thy goodness 
and good in Thy greatness, when we try 
to count and consider the abundance of 
Thy blessings we humbly acknowledge 
how small and shallow our minds and 
hearts are to receive them. 

We earnestly beseech Thee to expand 
our souls with gratitude and enlarge 
them with a greater appreciation of Thy 
grace which Thou art continually be- 
stowing upon us through the merits and 
mediation of our blessed Lord, however 
unworthy and undeserving we are. 

Grant that our President, our Speaker, 
and the Members of the Congress may 
face their perplexing problems with wis- 
dom and understanding, and have the 
courage and strength to carry bravely 
the burdens which at times weigh so 
heavily upon them. 


Hear us in the Master’s name. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill and a concurrent res- 
olution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 10162. An act to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize the 
United States to participate in loans to the 
International Monetary Fund to strengthen 
the international monetary system, and 

H. Con, Res. 493. Concurrent resolution 
that the Clerk of the House be authorized 
and directed to make a correction in said 
resolution. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 8031. An act to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 in order to give the 
Federal Communications Commission certain 
regulatory authority over television receiv- 
ing apparatus. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2970. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act; and 

S. 3062. An act to amend the Soil Bank 
Act so as to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to permit the harvesting of hay on 
conservation reserve acreage under certain 
conditions. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills and a joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1881. An act for the relief of Maria La 
Bella; 

S. 2148. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eva 
London Ritt; and 

S.J. Res. 198. Joint resolution deferring 
until August 25, 1962, the issuance of a 
proclamation with respect to a national 
wheat acreage allotment. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10788) entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 204 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956.” 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill, H.R. 
12154. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, has the gentleman 
removed the objection that was made to 
this last night? 

Mr, COOLEY. Yes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commerce 
and Finance Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may be permitted to sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


MASS DEPORTATION OF THE BAL- 
TIC PEOPLES BY THE SOVIETS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
peoples in the three Baltic countries— 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania—have 
long histories, but their independent 
existence in modern times has been 
rather short. At the end of the First 
World War the Baltic peoples had re- 
gained their freedom, had founded their 
own democratic republics in their re- 
spective countries, and they all were liv- 
ing happily in their historic homelands. 
This state of affairs, however, did not 
last more than two decades, and at the 
outbreak of the Second World War they 
all realized their helplessness against the 
evil designs of their inveterate foes, the 
Communist Russians. Unfortunately 
they were dead right in their apprehen- 
sions. 

While the friends of these peoples in 
the West were in the throes of war, early 
in 1940 the men in the Kremlin began to 
carry out their designs of treachery and 
deceit. These small countries were at- 
tacked and easily overrun by the Red 
army. Communist regimes were in- 
stalled, and then these countries were 
annexed to the Soviet Union. Thence- 
forth the peoples of these countries were 
enslaved by their Communist overlords. 
Subsequently hundreds of thousands of 
innocent people were arrested, impris- 
oned, and then in a mass deportation 
exiled to distant parts of the Soviet 
Union. Today, after more than 20 years, 
some of these unhappy people are still 
suffering in Soviet prison camps in 
Asiatic Russia. We observe the anniver- 
sary of this sad event in memory of 
those who lost their lives in the mass 
deportations committed by the Soviet 
authorities in 1940-41, 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE CHARTER OF THE BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
night I am sure several hundred Mem- 
bers of this body and the other body 
were delighted to be present at a dinner 
honoring the 44th anniversary of the 
charter of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and to see bestowed upon one of our dis- 
tinguished and beloved colleagues the 
highest award given by the Boy Scouts 
of America: The Silver Buffalo. 

This great honor was bestowed by the 
Boy Scouts of America upon the distin- 
guished and able gentleman from 
Georgia, our beloved colleague, the Hon- 
orable CARL VINSON. 

On that same occasion we had the op- 
portunity to hear a magnificent address 
on the subject of the need for scouting 
today by our beloved Speaker. 

The pleasure of the evening was 
heightened for me by participation of a 
young Oklahoman, James Rogers, of 
Bartlesville, selected to represent the 
Scouts of Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
insert in the Recor the remarks of the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 14, the Boy Scouts of America con- 
ferred upon our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Georgia, Hon. CARL 
Vinson, the highest honor of Scouting: 
the Silver Buffalo. 

The award was made in recognition of 
Congressman Vinson’s long and distin- 
guished career as a Member of this body, 
and the many contributions which he 
has made to the cause of a stronger 
America. 

As part of that constructive and 
statesmanlike record, the gentleman 
from Georgia has consistently supported 
the cause of Scouting, from the day he 
joined in voting approval of the first 
congressional charter for the Boy Scouts 
of America, 44 years ago. 

The Boy Scouts could not have con- 
ferred their coveted Silver Buffalo upon 
@ more respected and distinguished 
Member of the Congress, and I am sure 
all of the Members of this body join in 
congratulations today to Chairman Vin- 
son. 

The statement of the gentleman from 
Georgia, Congressman Vinson, at last 
night’s banquet, made in conjunction 
with his distinguished cohonoree, Sen- 
ator CARL. HAYDEN, of Arizona, paid ap- 
propriate tribute to the Scouts for their 
magnificent accomplishments over the 
years. 

The full text of our colleague’s short 
but eloquent remarks follows: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE CARL VINSON, OF 
GEORGIA, AT Bor Scouts BANQUET 

Mr. Augustus, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a great personal priv- 
Uege to be here tonight at this charter day 
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dinner and to join with my very distin- 
guished friend and colleague, Senator Har- 
DEN, in presenting our greetings to the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

This organization, which has helped mold 
the character of American boys for many 
years, is truly one of the really great organi- 
zations in the world. 

But in honoring the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, may I also take this opportunity to 
thank the national officers, and especially 
your president, Mr. Augustus, on behalf of 
the parents of American Boy Scouts, for the 
magnificent leadership they have provided 
this incomparable group of young Ameri- 
cans. 

Now I would like to read to the Boy Scouts 
of America everywhere the joint message 
from Senator Harn and myself: 

“To the Boy Scouts of America: 

“Forty-six years ago the 64th Congress of 
the United States incorporated and char- 
tered the Boy Scouts of America. This bill, 
H.R. 755, duly signed by the then Speaker 
of the House, Hon. Champ Clark, and Acting 
President of the Senate, Hon. John H. Bank- 


head, became law upon approval of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson on June 15, 1916. 
Section 3 of the act states: 


“ ‘The purpose of this corporation shall be 
to promote, through organization, and co- 
operation with other agencies, the ability of 
boys to do things for themselves and others, 
to train them in scoutcraft, and to teach 
them patriotism, courage, self-reliance, and 
kindred virtues, using the methods which 
are now in common use by Boy Scouts.’ 

“Today, we, the undersigned Members of 
the 87th Congress, who were also in the 64th 
Congress, take pleasure in greeting you, the 
5,300,000 members of the Boy Scouts of 
America and your 84,000 local chartered insti- 
tutions, on the occasion of National Charter 
Day, 1962. 

a ee observe with pride and satisfaction 

the magnificent accomplishments of the Boy 
Scouts of America over the years, which un- 
der the protection of the Federal charter 
have fully justified the confidence imposed 
in the movement by the Congress and the 
people of the Nation, 

“The need for the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica is as timely today as it was in 1916. We 
would remind you that the purpose for which 
the charter was granted continues, and we 
urge that you pursue diligently your ob- 
jective to make Scouting available to all 
boys in every community throughout our be- 
loved America. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“Congressman of Georgia.” 
June 14, 1962. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS AND 
MERGERS 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to amend sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act to give full 
force and effect to the operation of the 
provisions of that section applicable to 
certain railroad consolidations and 
mergers until December 31, 1963, and for 
other purposes. 

The entire Nation has been confronted 
by transportation problems with respect 
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to mergers by parallel railroad lines, and 
now two of the major railroads of this 
country running through the State of 
New York, the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central Railroads have filed a pe- 
tition before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to merge. This merger, if 
consummated, will create a very unde- 
sirable situation in most parts of New 
York State from the standpoint of em- 
ployment and financial hardships in the 
various towns, villages, and cities. 

According to the reports received in 
my office, there are approximately 
134,000 employees on both systems in- 
volved, and from further statistics re- 
ported in the files of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the railroads have 
admitted that approximately 25 percent 
of the employment of these 2 railroads, 
or 34,000 jobs, will be erased within 4 
years if and when the merger is ap- 
proved. 

My bill would impose a temporary pro- 
hibition of railroad merger decisions by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
at least 2 years or until such time as the 
Congress can enact remedial legislation 
en a national transportation 
policy. 

This is a matter of vast importance, 
because of the financial distress that may 
be imposed upon the citizens of New 
York State if such merger of the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central Rail- 
roads is permitted to come into being. 


WAURIKA, OKLA., FLOOD DAMAGE 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the sad duty to announce that again 
this year the town of Waurika, Okla., 
the county seat of Jefferson County, has 
become the victim of nature in that 
this town has been hit by floodwaters 
from Beaver Creek. 

Year after year, the good people of 
Waurika are menaced by the floodwaters 
from either Beaver or Cow Creeks, and 
at times, both creeks. 

‘When over 400 people must leave their 
homes to seek shelter and food in the 
local schoolhouse or fairgrounds year 
after year because the Congress has failed 
to act on one noncontroversial piece of 
legislation, then this is a national dis- 
grace. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a bill before the 
Irrigation and Reclamation Subcommit- 
tee of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee which would put a 
stop to these floods, by building a dam 
on Beaver and Cow Creeks. Under the 
terms of this bill, the money spent by 
the Federal Government will be repaid 
to the Government by the water users. 

When you logically evaluate the bene- 
fits the American people will receive from 
the construction of this single dam, the 
Waurika project, and realize at the same 
time that all the money spent will be 
repaid, then I cannot understand why 
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my colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives cannot act on this bill. 

I urge the Members of this House to 
read the newspaper accounts of the most 
recent flooding, and to remember at all 
times that the people who are suffering 
are not neutrals in the cold war, they 
are not foreign nationals, they are not 
seeking a handout from us, they are 
Americans, and the only thing they want 
is fairness and justice from their Con- 
gress. 


WHITE HOUSE TOURS 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
all of the Members were somewhat 
alarmed last night to receive this card 
which carries the heading “The White 
House Visit by Limousine,” a private 
company called the Candis O. Ray 
Agency, which apparently has the sole 
right now to take tours through the 
White House. Here is their message: 

Through special arrangements with the 
White House we make appointments for 
White House visits and guided tours on 
hours closed to the general public for 
our VIG's (very important groups). Suf- 
ficient advance notice is required for visits 
are arranged at the convenience of the White 
House. After leaving the White House we 
visit the National Gallery of Art and the 
beautiful Botanical Gardens. 


I am wondering whether viewing the 
White House is now on the auction block 
by this private company? 


EQUAL-PAY BILL 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to protest violently the action of the 
cpa in canceling the equal-pay 

bill today. Having been told yesterday 
that it would be brought up today, be- 
cause of the importance of this legisla- 
tion, I postponed my return to Maine 
from last night to this evening. This 
I did, in spite of the fact that I am in- 
volved in a primary election on Monday 
next, because I feel it is my first duty to 
the people I represent to be on the floor 
when any important legislation comes 
up. This cancellation is but a further 
example of the irresponsible leadership 
of the majority party in the House. 


PROGRAM FOR TODAY AND NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time in order to ask the majority 
leader if he will kindly advise us as to 
any legislative action this afternoon, and 
also as to what may be on the program 
for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, certain bills will 
be brought up under unanimous-consent 
request, as previously announced by the 
distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, from his 
committee this afternoon. Upon the 
disposition of those bills, we will have 
finished the legislative business for the 
week. 

Mr. ARENDS. The so-called equal 
pay bill is off this afternoon, and has 
been withdrawn from the calendar? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the manager of the bill 
has advised the leadership that he is 
not prepared to bring up that bill this 
afternoon. 

Mr. ARENDS. Would the gentleman 
advise us as to when it might come up, 
if he does know, so we will be amply 
advised and will have plenty of time to 
advise the Members on our side of the 
aisle as to when it will be scheduled? 

Mr. ALBERT. We have no plans for 
bringing the bill up next week, and I am 
unable to advise the gentleman when 
it may be brought up. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to advise the gentleman in regard to 
that bill that I have discussed the fact 
of bringing it up this afternoon. After 
having received a number of vital 
amendments to the bill at the very last 
moment, we did decide, jointly, that in 
the interest of this legislation it might 
be well not to bring it up now in order 
that we could have an opportunity to 
study the amendments which were pre- 
sented at the very last moment without 
opportunity to study them, and then 
perhaps the legislation could progress 
expeditiously. 

Mr. ARENDS. Is this an indication 
that the gentleman expects the bill to 
go back to the committee for further 
study? 

Mr. ZELENKO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, no, not at all. But perhaps 
after studying the amendments, we may 
agree to some of them. Some of them 
affect vital portions of the legislation. 

Mr. ARENDS. This was done in con- 
sultation with the minority members of 
the committee? 

Mr, ZELENKO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, yes. I have discussed this 
with the ranking minority member of 
the committee, the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, it would 
seem to me that the proper thing to 
do in a case of this sort would be to ask 
unanimous consent to recommit the bill 
so that the committee can properly go 
over these proposed amendments, and 
not waste the time of those of us who 
have other business. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, may I 
suggest to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. WALTER] that I do not 
believe that it is necessary. Having 
been confronted with these amendments 
at the very last moment, all they would 
require would be several hours of study 
and then we would be prepared any time 
after today to proceed, of course, de- 
pending upon the condition of the 
calendar. 

I think that is the substance of what 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
stated. 

Mr. ARENDS. I will state to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ZELENKO], that I hope no effort is made 
to bring this bill up under a suspension 
of the rules, but that it will come up in 
the regular order. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
there should be a response here by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ZELENKO] to the statement of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER], which statement is well taken. 

The bill as reported out of the com- 
mittee, from the standpoint of both 
sides of the aisle, needs much study, 
and I think we should follow the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. ARENDS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, this constitutes 
some rather unusual procedure. Will 
this create a precedent for the future 
consideration of bills when they discover 
there will be amendments offered? I 
think most everyone knew there were 10 
or 12 amendments on this side of the 
aisle—I do not know how many on that 
side. I was informed yesterday after- 
noon when the consideration of the bill 
opened that there were 10 or 12 amend- 
ments on this side. 

That fact must have been known to 
the gentleman from New York and to 
Members on that side of the aisle. I say 
again, is this to be considered a prec- 
edent? We have many bills coming in 
here that are amended on the floor of 
the House. What are we doing here? 

Mr. ZELENKO. May I suggest to the 
gentleman that it is not within my 
province to say what is to be considered 
a precedent and what is not. I am ad- 
dressing myself solely to this bill and to 
the special needs of it. The gentleman 
may have known of or seen amendments 
that are to be proposed. I assure the 
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gentleman that I did not see any in the 
form in which they were supposed to be 
presented or would be presented. I be- 
lieve that is the case with the ranking 
minority member of the committee. 
This is not to establish a precedent. We 
are ready except that I believe in the 
interest of this legislation, it would be 
well not to consider it today. Then we 
could expedite the matter. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope this is not to 
accommodate the T. & T. Club. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the majority leader would proceed and 
give us the program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, Monday is 
Consent Calendar day. 

There are four suspensions: 

First. H.R. 12061: Extension of Rene- 
gotiation Act of 1951. 

Second. H.R. 10066: Veterans, statu- 
tory award for aphonia. 

Third. H.R. 4012: Veterans; parapleg- 
ic housing program. 

Fourth. H.R. 10265: Postal service, 
compensation of employees. 

Under suspension each bill will have 
20 minutes of debate on each side. 

Also on Monday, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Coox EY], chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, plans 
to call up H.R. 12154, extension of the 
Agriculture Sugar Act. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means advises that he will call 
up with amendment, by unanimous con- 
sent, H.R. 6145. 

I plan, after the announcement of the 
program, to ask unanimous consent that 
rolicalls on Monday may go over until 
Tuesday because of the Maine primary. 

r Tuesday and the balance of the 
week: 

The Private Calendar will be called on 
Tuesday. 

H.R. 11222: The Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1962. There will be an open rule 
with 6 hours of general debate. 

H.R. 8845: Obstructions of investiga- 
tions. That has an open rule with 3 
hours of general debate. 

This announcement is subject to the 
usual reservation that conference reports 
may be brought up at any time and any 
further program will be announced later. 


POSTPONEMENT OF ROLLCALL 
VOTES ON MONDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any rollcall 
votes on Monday, except on rules or 
procedural matters, may go over until 
Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM TODAY UN- 
TIL MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY TO CONDUCT OFFICIAL 
BUSINESS DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next the Clerk be authorized 
to receive messages from the Senate, and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF 
DUTIES ON METAL SCRAP 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10095) to 
continue until the close of June 30, 
1963, the suspension of duties for metal 
scrap, and for other purposes, which was 
unanimously reported favorably by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
do so only to state that while there were 
some differences of opinion within the 
committee with respect to the issue we 
had before the House yesterday, every- 
thing is sweetness and love within the 
Committee on Ways and Means today, 
and all of the bills the chairman intends 
to call up were reported out of the com- 


mittee unanimously. 
I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
sentence of section 2 of the Act of September 
30, 1950 (Public Law 869, Eighty-first Con- 
gress), is hereby amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1962” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1963”: Provided, That this Act shall 
not apply to lead scrap, lead alloy scrap, an- 
timonial lead scrap, scrap battery lead or 
Plates, zinc scrap, or zinc alloy scrap, or to 
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any form of tungsten scrap, tungsten carbide 
scrap, or tungsten alloy scrap; or to articles 
of lead, lead alloy, antimonial lead, zinc, or 
zinc alloy, or to articles of tungsten, tungsten 
carbide, or tungsten alloy, imported for re- 
manufacture by melting. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall not exempt any arti- 
cle provided for in section 4541 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 from import taxes 
imposed thereby. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, after the period in line 5, insert: 
“This Act shall not suspend any duty with 
respect to an article provided for in such 
section 4541 which is entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption on or be- 
fore June 30, 1962 (or, if later, on or before 
the date of the enactment of this Act).“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] and I may 
be permitted to extend our remarks 
immediately following the passage of 
each of the bills for which I am asking 
consideration, with an explanation of 
them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 10095, as unanimously re- 
ported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, is to amend sec- 
tion 2 of Public Law 869, 81st Congress, 
as amended, to continue for 1 year— 
from the close of June 30, 1962, to the 
close of June 30, 1963—the suspension 
of duties on metal scrap. The bill con- 
tains the existing proviso that the sus- 
pension shall not apply to lead scrap, 
lead alloy scrap, antimonial lead scrap, 
scrap battery lead or plates, zinc scrap, 
or zine alloy scrap, or to any form of 
tungsten scrap, tungsten carbide scrap, 
or tungsten alloy scrap; or to articles of 
lead, lead alloy, antimonial lead, zinc, or 
zine alloy; or to articles of tungsten, 
tungsten carbide, or tungsten alloy, im- 
ported for remanufacture by melting. 
The bill also provides that the exemp- 
tion from duty of any article under this 
bill will not affect the applicability of 
section 4541 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

The temporary suspension of the 
duties on imports of metal scrap pro- 
vided under present law—Public Law 
86-606, 86th Congress—to the close 
of June 30, 1962, makes free of duty 
imports of metal scrap including such 
principal types of scrap as iron and steel, 
aluminum, magnesium, nickel, and 
nickel alloys. The bill, which was in- 
troduced by my colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the Honor- 
able MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, would 
continue this suspension through June 
30, 1963. 

Section 2 of the bill, as reported, pro- 
vides that this suspension shall not affect 
the applicability of section 4541 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to the 
articles exempted from duty by the bill. 
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In general, section 4541 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 imposes an im- 
port tax on certain copper-bearing ores 
and concentrates, other articles of which 
copper is the component material of 
chief value, and other articles containing 
4 percent or more of copper by weight. 
Any article exempted from duty under 
the bill would be subject to these taxes 
where the same are applicable. 

Scrap of the various nonferrous 
metals, whether imported or of domestic 
origin, may be considered for most pur- 
poses simply as relatively small compo- 
nents in the total U.S. supplies of the 
respective metals, although some manu- 
facturers depend wholly on metal scrap 
as a source of raw material. The rela- 
tion of iron and steel scrap to the total 
supplies of iron and steel is somewhat 
different from that existing with respect 
to nonferrous metals. This is because 
the economical production of steel by 
the open-hearth process requires that 
part of the iron-bearing materials used 
consist of heavy melting scrap. Thus, 
much iron and steel scrap constitutes a 
material important to the domestic pro- 
duction of steel. Despite the fact that 
imports of scrap metals have not in the 
past few years constituted important 
components of the total supplies of the 
various metals, the imports in some cases 
have represented important sources of 
the metals for limited numbers of con- 
sumers of such metals in some sections 
of the country. 

The Department of Commerce has ad- 
vised the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 

The quantities of such imports are not 
large in comparison with domestic consump- 
tion and, for certain types of metal scrap, 
exports exceed imports. For example, on the 
basis of preliminary data for 1961, domestic 
consumption of iron and steel scrap was 
63,840,000 short tons; exports were 9,458,000 
short tons; and imports were 235,350 short 
tons. 


The U.S. Tariff Commission has ad- 
vised the committee: 
The United States has for some years been 


a net exporter of scrap metals other than 
lead scrap. 


Imports of lead and zine scrap are lim- 
ited by absolute quotas in effect since 
October 1, 1958. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
received favorable reports on the bill 
from the Departments of the Treasury, 
State, Defense, Commerce, and Labor. 
An informative report was received from 
the U.S. Tariff Commission. The com- 
mittee has received no information 
which would indicate any opposition to 
this legislation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, although the United States is 
primarily an exporter of scrap metal, in 
the case of certain consumers of scrap 
metals imports represent an important 
source of supply. The temporary sus- 
pension would have no effect on the tax- 
ation, under the Internal Revenue Code, 
of imports of certain copper and copper- 
bearing scraps. Further, it specifically 
excludes various leads, zinc, and tung- 
sten as is the present practice. Inas- 
much as favorable reports were received 
from the various Government depart- 
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ments, and as no opposition was regis- 
tered from industry, I urge the continued 
suspension of the duties on metal scrap 
for a period ending June 30, 1963. 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF DUTY 
ON CERTAIN SHOE LATHES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 11400) to 
continue for 2 years the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on certain lathes used for 
shoe last roughing or for shoe iast fin- 
ishing, which was unanimously reported 
favorably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means without amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 112] 
Abbitt Frazier Nedai 
Aberneth: Frelinghuysen Nelsen 
Addabbo Garmatz Norrell 
Ad Gilbert ygaard 
Alexander Gonzalez O'Hara, Mich 
Alford Gray Pilcher 
Anfuso Harris Powell 
Ashmore Harrison, Va. Purcell 
Bailey Harsha Rains 
Baker Hays Ray 
Bass, N.H. Healey Rhodes, Pa 
Riehlman 
Belcher Herlong Riley 
Blitch „Mich. Rivers, S. O. 
Bolton Holifield Roberts, Ala. 
Bonner Horan „Tex. 
Boykin Hull Rostenkowski 
Bray Jones, Ala. Roudebush 
Brewster Keith Ryan, Mich. 
Broomfield K Santangelo 
Buckley Kilburn Saund 
Carey ore Schenck 
Celler King, Utah Scherer 
Church Schwengel 
Knox Scranton 
Clark Kornegay Seely-Brown 
Colmer Kowalski Shelley 
Curtis, Mass. Laird Sibal 
„Mo. Loser Sikes 
Davis, McMillan Smith, Miss 
James C McVey Spence 
Davis, Tenn. Magn Stafford 
Dawson Martin, Nebr. Staggers 
Dent Meader Steed 
Derounian Michel Stubblefield 
Devine Miller, Clem Teague, Tex. 
ey iller, n, La. 
George P Tollefson 
Elliott Miller, N.Y. Tuck 
Ellsworth Mi Tupper 
Evins Moeller Wallhauser 
Farbstein Montoya Weaver 
Fenton Moore Wels 
Findley Moorhead, Pa. Westland 
Pinnegan rse Whalley 
Fino Moulder Whitener 
Flood Multer Wilson, Calif. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 290 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 
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TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF DUTY 
ON CERTAIN SHOE LATHES 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas for the present consideration of 
the bill H.R. 11400? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I note that we have 
some very important bills scheduled for 
consideration this afternoon under 
unanimous-consent requests. Perhaps 
they should be debated. I am not sure. 
But, in any event, why are we not debat- 
ing the equal pay bill? 

Mr. Speaker, many Members went 
back to their districts last night. I re- 
turned to mine because of an important 
engagement. However, I was delighted 
to come back, at the expenditure of time 
and expense, in order to complete un- 
finished legislation. That is our job. 
The Speaker and the leadership of the 
House of Representatives have a right 
to expect us to be on the floor 5 days 
a week and more if necessary in order to 
legislate. But here at the last minute 
there has been a cancellation of the fur- 
ther consideration of this important bill. 
We came back in order to debate it, and 
we are prepared to do so now. The 
cancellation is appalling. I think those 
of us on the minority side, particularly, 
have a right to expect that the leader- 
ship on the majority side will get its 
legislative house in order. And I am sure 
I echo the thought of some of the ma- 
jority Members, too, if they were free to 
speak. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 2 of Public Law 
1012, Eighty-fourth Congress (70 Stat. 1076), 
approved August 6, 1956 (relating to suspen- 
sion of duties on certain lathes used for shoe 


last roughing or for shoe last finishing), as 
amended, is amended by striking out “Au- 
gust 7, 1962” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“August 7, 1964”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 11400 is to continue for 2 years, 
until August 7, 1964, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on copying lathes used for 
making rough or finished shoe lasts from 
models of shoe lasts and capable of pro- 
ducing more than one size shoe from a 
single size model of a shoe last. 

Public Law 1012 of the 84th Congress, 
approved August 6, 1956, transferred 
from the dutiable to the free list of the 
Tariff Act for a period of 2 years, by 
amendment of paragraph 1643 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, “copying lathes used 
for making rough or finished shoe lasts 
from models of shoe lasts and, in addi- 
tion, capable of producing more than 
one size shoe last from a single size 
model of a shoe last.” 

The suspension of duties on such copy- 
ing lathes has been in effect continu- 
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ously since that time, 2-year extensions 
having been enacted on May 16, 1958— 
Public Law 85-416—and on June 30, 
1960—Public Law 86-562. The pending 
bill would continue the suspension for a 
further 2-year period, until August 7, 
1964. 

This suspension of duty was made in 
order to make available to domestic 
shoe-last manufacturers highly special- 
ized and expensive copying lathes which 
can only be obtained from foreign 
sources. In recommending enactment 
of the pending legislation, which was re- 
ported to the House unanimously by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Commerce Department advised the com- 
mittee as follows: 

The domestic shoe last manufacturing in- 
dustry is very much interested in these 
lathes, since they greatly increase the pro- 
duction of shoe lasts per unit of investment 
and production costs. This type of equip- 
ment is available only from foreign sources. 
The duty is 13% percent, and continuance 
of the suspension will benefit the shoe last 
manufacturing industry without detriment 
to domestic equipment producers. 


The U.S. Tariff Commission stated: 

It is believed that the lathes being im- 
ported are primarily for the use of last manu- 
facturers who find it necessary to replace 
their older type lathes in order to remain 
competitive [and that the Commission} has 
been apprised of no complaints from domes- 
tic interests against the suspension of duties, 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, shoe lathes, used in making 
shoe lasts from models of shoe lasts, are 
not manufactured within the United 
States and must be imported primarily 
from Italy. Domestic shoe-last produc- 
ers find it necessary from time to time 
to replace their lathes for more modern 
equipment, not only to keep competi- 
tive within the industry but to meet the 
demands of the market. Inasmuch as 
there is no domestic industry making 
these lathes, I urge the temporary sus- 
pension of duties for another 2-year pe- 
riod, ending August 7, 1964. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON SPUN 
SILK YARN 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10852) to 
continue for a temporary period the ex- 
isting suspension of duties on certain 
classifications of spun silk yarn, which 
was unanimously reported favorably by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
without amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
entitled “An Act to suspend for three years 
the import duties on certain classifications 
of spun silk yarn”, approved September 8, 
1959 (Public Law 86-235; 73 Stat. 470), is 
amended by striking out “during the three- 
year on the sixtieth day 
after the date of the enactment of this Act” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “during the 
period beginning on the sixtieth day after 
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the date of the enactment of this Act and 
ending with the close of November 7, 1965”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 10852, which was introduced by 
my colleague on the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Honorable EUGENE 
Keocu, is to continue for 3 years, until 
the close of November 7, 1965, the exist- 
ing suspension of duties on certain clas- 
sifications of spun silk yarn. 

Public Law 235 of the 86th Congress, 
which became law on September 8, 1956, 
suspended for 3 years the import duties 
imposed under paragraph 1202 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 on certain spun silk 
or schappe silk yarn. Spun silk yarns 
are of two principal types: Standard 
spun-silk—schappe—yarn and silk- 
noil—bourrette—yarn. Standard or 
schappe spun-silk yarns for general tex- 
tile use are manufactured from long 
parallelized silk fiber stock recovered 
from waste cocoons and silk filature 
waste and is used for making sewing 
thread, decorative stripings for fine 
worsteds, lacing cord for cartridge bags 
and, in combination with other fibers, 
certain types of necktie fabrics, shirt- 
ings, dress and suiting fabrics, uphol- 
stery and drapery materials. 

The silk-noil type of yarn is made from 
shorter length, and hence cheaper, silk 
fiber stock than schappe and must be 
spun on wool-spinning machinery. The 
material used consists of silk noils dis- 
carded as byproducts in preparing silk 
waste for spinning in standard spun-silk 
yarns. Such yarns have few civilian uses 
except in mixture fabrics containing oth- 
er fibers. Their chief use is in the weav- 
ing of silk cartridge cloth for powder 
bags for large caliber ordnance. 

The suspension of duty was made in 
order to enable domestic producers of 
fine-yarn fabrics to import fine silk yarns 
free of duty so as to make it more eco- 
nomical for them to produce fine-yarn 
fabrics in competition with imported 
similar fabrics. The Committee on Ways 
and Means was advised by the Depart- 
ment of Labor that failure to continue 
the suspension of duties on these com- 
modities would adversely affect domes- 
tic employment, since the domestic tex- 
tile industry depends primarily upon 
imported spun silk yarn for weaving silk 
fabrics, and that a reimposition of duties 
would therefore place the weaving in- 
dustry at a competitive disadvantage. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission advised 
the committee that it is unaware of any 
complaints regarding the operation of 
the suspension of duties. 

Favorable reports were received on this 
legislation, which was reported to the 
House unanimously by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, from the Departments 
of State, Commerce, and Labor, and an 
informative report from the U.S. Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 10852 would continue the 
duty-free treatment of fine silk yarns 
and thus would keep our domestic tex- 
tile industry competitive with such for- 
eign fine-yarn producers as Japan. 
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These fine silk yarns are used in the 
production of many commercial prod- 
ucts, and for military powder bags. The 
Department of Labor considers duty- 
free treatment essential to the industry. 
Any change in the present suspension 
would place the domestic industry at a 
competitive disadvantage and could 
cause the dislocation of workers. 
Therefore I urge the passage of this 
legislation. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON ALU- 
MINA AND BAUXITE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9520), to 
continue for 2 years the suspension of 
duty on certain alumina and bauxite, 
which was unanimously reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, without amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2 of the Act entitled “An Act to con- 
tinue the temporary suspension of duty 
on certain alumina and bauxite”, approved 
May 16, 1958 (Public Law 85-415; 72 Stat. 
119), as amended, is amended by striking 
out “before July 16, 1962“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “before July 16, 1964”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 9520 is to continue for 2 years, 
until July 16, 1964, the suspension of 
duty on first, alumina when imported 
for use in producing aluminum; second, 
bauxite, crude, not refined or otherwise 
advanced in condition in any manner; 
and third, calcined bauxite. 

The duty on crude bauxite and cal- 
cined bauxite was suspended by Public 
Law 83-499, until July 16, 1956. Public 
Law 84-724 further suspended the duties 
on crude bauxite and calcined bauxite 
for a period of 2 years. The duty on 
alumina, when imported for use in pro- 
ducing aluminum, was suspended for a 
2-year period beginning July 17, 1956, 
by Public Law 725 of the 84th Congress. 
These provisions have been consolidated 
and extended to be in effect continuous- 
ly since that time—Public Laws 85-415 
and 86-441. H.R. 9520, which was in- 
troduced by my colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the gentle- 
man from California, the Honorable 
Ceci. R. KINd, would continue for a 
further 2-year period, until July 16, 
1964, the existing suspension of duties 
on these articles. 

Alumina is a product used for the 
production of aluminum, and the bulk 
of the alumina consumed in the United 
States is used for that purpose. Bauxite 
is a mineral used in the production of 
alumina—from which aluminum is pro- 
duced—abrasives, chemicals, refraction- 
ary products, and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, and is vital to the domestic 
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industries such as the aluminum, steel, 
and chemical industries. 

The production of aluminum involves 
two main operations: The production of 
alumina from the crude ore—almost en- 
tirely bauxite—and the production of 
aluminum metal from alumina. A large 
part of the domestic production of alu- 
minum in recent years has been derived 
from imported aluminum-bearing ma- 
terial. The Committee on Ways and 
Means was advised that domestic re- 
serves of bauxite are quite limited, and 
that the United States is relying heavily 
upon foreign bauxite to fulfill the in- 
creasing demand for this raw material. 

The Department of the Interior ad- 
vised the committee that roughly 30 
percent of the world’s bauxite reserves 
are found in the less developed countries 
of Africa and Latin America. The re- 
port of the Interior Department on the 
pending bill further states: 

We believe that the continued availabil- 
ity of bauxite and alumina on a duty-free 
basis will be of assistance to the domestic 
aluminum producers in (1) holding down 
the price to domestic consumers, (2) help- 
ing in efforts to hold export markets already 
won, and (3) helping to enlarge export trade 
in aluminum commodities. 


In its report on this legislation, the 
U.S. Tariff Commission stated: 
The Commission believes that the consid- 


erations which led the Congress to suspend 
the duties in 1960 still exist. 


Favorable reports on this bill, which 
was reported to the House unanimously 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
were received from the Departments of 
State, Defense, Treasury, Interior, Com- 
merce, and Labor, and from the Office 
of Emergency Planning, as well as an 
informative report from the U.S. Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the continued suspension of the 
duty on alumina used in the production 
of aluminum and bauxite—crude and 
calcined—is essential to the economic 
well-being of such domestic industries 
as the aluminum, steel, and chemical 
industries. In recent years domestic in- 
dustry has come to rely quite heavily 
on imported alumina and bauxite in 
the production of aluminum, abrasives, 
chemicals, and other related products. 
It was the considered opinion of the 
Government departments appearing be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
that the present duty-free treatment 
should be continued for another 2 years, 
until July 16, 1964. For these reasons 
I urge immediate passage of H.R. 9520. 


TRANSFER OF CASEIN OR LACTA- 
RENE TO THE FREE LIST 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10928), to 
transfer casein or lactarene to the free 
list of the Tariff Act of 1930, which was 
unanimously reported favorably by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, with 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph 19, section 1, of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. sec. 1001, par. 19), is amended 
by striking out “Casein or lactarene and 
mixtures” and substituting therefor “Mix- 
tures", 

Sec, 2. Section 201 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U.S.C. 1201) is amended by adding 
thereto the following new paragraph: 

“1827. Casein or lactarene.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective with respect to articles 
covered thereby which are entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption on 
or after July 1, 1963. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, after the quotation mark 
insert Pan.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 10928, which was introduced by 
my colleague on the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the gentleman from Texas, 
the Honorable CLARK W. THOMPSON, is to 
transfer casein or lactarene to the free 
list of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Paragraph 19 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
now provides for casein or lactarene— 
lactarene being a term now obsolete 
which has in the past been used synono- 
mously with casein—and also for mix- 
tures of which casein or lactarene is the 
component material of chief value not 
specially provided for. 

Casein or lactarene, and the mixture, 
were originally dutiable under the Tariff 
Act of 1930 at 54% cents per pound. This 
rate of duty was reduced to 294 cents per 
pound, effective November 15, 1941, pur- 
suant to a concession granted in the 
trade agreement with Argentina. The 
reduced rate has been subsequently 
bound against increase pursuant to con- 
cessions granted in the trade agreement 
with Uruguay and in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade—GATT. 

The duty imposed on imports of casein 
or lactarene and mixtures under the 
Tariff Act of 1930 was temporarily sus- 
pended, effective September 3, 1957— 
Public Law 85-257—until April 1, 1960. 
The suspension was continued until July 
2, 1960, by Public Law 86-405. Public 
Law 86-562 further continued the sus- 
pension until July 1, 1963, except that 
the suspension was made inapplicable 
after July 30, 1962, to “sodium caseinate, 
sodium phosphocaseinate, or other case- 
inates of which casein or lactarene is the 
component material of chief value.” 
The pending bill would transfer casein 
or lactarene to the free list, leaving the 
mixtures in paragraph 19, 

Casein is a yellowish, medium-hard, 
granular solid classified chemically as a 
phosphoprotein. It comprises about 3 
percent of cow’s milk, and is extracted 
commercially from skim milk by precipi- 
tation. Casein is used principally in the 
manufacture of coated paper, adhesives, 
emulsions, plastics, paints, and fibers, It 
is also used for making sodium caseinate 
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and other edible casein derivatives, which 
are used in turn in sausages, 

products, pharmaceuticals, and baby 
foods. These casein derivatives are clas- 
sified for tariff purposes under the pro- 
vision in paragraph 19 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 for mixtures of which casein is 
the component material of chief value, 
and would remain so classified. 

The apparent domestic consumption of 
casein and casein derivatives increased 
during the last decade from 65 million 
pounds in 1951 to 103.3 million pounds in 
1961. However, whereas about one-third 
of the casein and casein derivatives con- 
sumed in the United States in 1951 had 
been produced domestically, less than 5 
percent was so produced in 1961. The 
U.S. Tariff Commission has advised that 
the decline in domestic production of 
casein was a direct result of the milk 
price-support program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under which the 
price of nonfat dry milk solids is sup- 
ported. The report of the Tariff Com- 
mission on the pending bill stated: 

Although the price-support program has 
operated to increase sharply the total pro- 
duction of whole milk, at the same time it 
has tended to reduce the relative pg aed 
of converting skim milk to casein 


On the basis of the experience gained 
under the temporary suspension of duties 
on casein, which has been in effect con- 
tinuously since September 3, 1957, the 
Committee on Ways and Means was con- 
vinced that the transfer of casein to the 
free list is warranted. 

Favorable reports on this legislation, 
which was reported to the House unani- 
mously by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, were received from the Depart- 
ments of State, Agriculture, Treasury, 
and Labor, as well as an informative re- 
port from the U.S. Tariff Commission. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, whereas the consumption of 
casein and casein derivatives has stead- 
ily increased in the past 10 years, do- 
mestic production has sharply decreased. 
Presently, we rely almost entirely on 
imports of these products. This is at- 
tributed to the more profitable domestic 
production on nonfat dry milk under the 
agricultural milk-price support program. 
Casein and lactarene are necessary in 
the manufacture of such articles as 
coated papers, plastics, and paints. In 
order to continue to meet the industrial 
demands for these milk products it is 
essential that we continue their duty- 
free treatment. The temporary suspen- 
sion has been continually renewed since 
1957, and it has now become evident that 
permanent transfer to the free list is 
warranted. It is doubtful that domestic 
industry will make any attempt to regain 
the market which they have voluntarily 
abandoned. For these reasons, I urge 
enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THompson] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill would transfer casein 
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or lactarene to the free list of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. It would leave mixtures of 
which casein or lactarene is the compo- 
nent material of chief value not specially 
provided for on the list of dutiable items 
in the Tariff Act. This means that 
sodium caseinate, sodium phosphoca- 
seinate, and other caseinates will still 
carry a duty as provided in the present 
law. Only casein or lactarene will be 
freed of duty. 

Casein or lactarene—terms used syn- 
onomously—is the dried protein de- 
rived from skim milk used in the pro- 
duction of glue, paints, paper coating, 
gypsum board manufacture, and so 
forth. Today casein is no longer pro- 
duced in the United States in quantity 
for industrial use. The support price of 
dairy products makes it uneconomic. As 
a result, all commercial or industrial 
casein is imported from such countries 
as France, Argentina, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, West Germany and 
others. 

The first tariff was imposed in 1922 
and has varied in amounts at intervals 
since that time from the original tariff 
of 5% cents per pound to 2% cents per 
pound. In 1957 it was suspended com- 
pletely and has been suspended by tem- 
porary suspension bills since that time. 

One of the reasons for making the 
suspensions temporary was to enable 
domestic soy protein producers to de- 
velop a substitute product. To date a 
satisfactory substitute for casein has not 
been developed and the interested groups 
including soy processors who manufac- 
ture isolated protein are now combining 
their research and technical know-how 
to produce a suitable product and ex- 
pand the market for products of Ameri- 
can agriculture. The soy processors 
who are producers of isolated soy protein 
and the Soy Bean Council of America 
support this bill. 

Prohibitively high milk processes have 
precluded nearly all production of casein 
in this country for many years. There 
has been no opposition to this bill from 
the domestic dairy industry for this rea- 
son. The soy bean industry has studied 
the entire problem for several years 
and is actively supporting this bill. All 
interested governmental departments 
have examined the bill. 

There are no objections to it. All 
casein—or lactarene—consumers, repre- 
senting such major industries as paper, 
gypsum products, paint and adhesives 
support the bill. 

In summary, there has been no duty 
on inedible casein since 1957. This has 
been of no apparent hindrance to the 
manufacture of isolated soy protein. 
The periodic suspension of duty under 
the present Tariff Act appears to be of 
only an expensive nuisance value to both 
the consumers of casein and the manu- 
facturers of isolated soy protein, as well” 
as the Congress and the Government 
agencies involved. 


TAX EXCEPTION FOR CONSUMER 
FINANCE COMPANIES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8824) to 
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modify the application of the personal 
holding company tax in the case of con- 
sumer finance companies. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That section 
542(c)(7) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to exceptions to the term 
“personal holding company”) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(T) a lending company, not otherwise 
excepted by this subsection, authorized to 
engage in the consumer finance business un- 
der one or more State statutes providing for 
the direct regulation of such business, 80 
percent or more of the gross income of which 
is lawful personal holding company income 
as defined in section 543, if at least 60 percent 
of the gross income is lawful interest, dis- 
count, or other authorized charges received 
from individuals each of whose indebtedness 
to such company did not at any time during 
the taxable year exceed in principal amount 
the limit prescribed for loans by such law, if 
any (or, if there is no such limit, $1,500), and 
if the deductions allowed to such company 
under section 162 (relating to trade or busi- 
ness expenses), other than for compensation 
for personal services rendered by share- 
holders (including members of the share- 
holder’s family as described in section 544(a) 
(2)) constitute 15 percent or more of its 
gross income, and the loans to a person, who 
is a shareholder in such company during 
the taxable year by or for whom 10 percent or 
more in value of its outstanding stock is 
owned directly or indirectly (including, in 
the case of an individual, stock owned by the 
members of his family as defined in section 
544 (a) (2)), outstanding at any time during 
such year do not exceed $5,000 in principal 
amount: 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 
$1, 1961. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: That section 542(c) (7) of the Inter- 
mal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to ex- 
ceptions to the term ‘personal holding com- 
pany’) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(7) a lending company, not otherwise 
excepted by this subsection, authorized to 
engage in and actively and regularly engaged 
in the small loan business (consumer finance 
business) under one or more State statutes 
providing for the direct regulations of such 
business, 80 percent or more of the gross 
income of which consists of either or both 
of the following— 

““(A) lawful interest, discount, or other 
authorized charges received from loans made 
to individuals in accordance with the pro- 
visions of applicable State law, and 

„) lawful income received from domes- 
tic subsidiary corporations (of which stock 
possessing at least 80 percent of the voting 
power of all classes of stock and of which at 
least 80 percent of each class of the non- 
voting stock is owned directly by such lend- 
ing company), which are themselves excepted 
under this paragraph or paragraph (6), (8), 
or (9) of this subsection, 
if at least 60 percent of the gross income is 
lawful interest, discount, or other authorized 
charges received from loans made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of such small loan 
(consumer finance) laws to individuals each 
of whose indebtedness to such company did 
not at any time during the taxable year 
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exceed in principal amount the limit pre- 
scribed for small loans by such law (or, if 
there is no such limit, $1,500), and if the 
deductions allowed to such company under 
section 162 (relating to trade or business 
expenses), other than for compensation for 
personal services rendered by shareholders 
(including members of the shareholder's 
family as described in section 544(a)(2)), 
constitute 15 percent or more of its gross 
income, and the loans to a person, who is a 
shareholder in such company during the 
taxable year by or for whom 10 percent or 
more in value of its outstanding stock is 
owned directly or indirectly (including, in 
the case of an individual, stock owned by the 
members of his family as defined in section 
544(a)(2)), outstanding at any time during 
such year do not exceed $5,000 in principal 
amount;’. 

“Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1961.“ 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H.R. 8824 which, with amendments, was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Ways and Means deals with the pro- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code 
which excepts certain small loan com- 
panies from the operation of the per- 
sonal holding company provisions of the 
code. As amended by your committee, 
the Treasury Department has indicated 
that it has no objection to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, since 1950 our tax laws 
have provided that certain companies 
engaged in the small loan business are to 
be excepted from the operation of the 
personal holding company provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code and, there- 
fore, not subject to the maximum 85 per- 
cent personal holding company tax on 
their undistributed income. The reason 
for this provision was the fact that these 
companies are actively engaged in the 
lending business and are not so-called 
incorporate pocketbooks which are mere- 
ly the recipients of passive investment 
income such as dividends and interest. 
However, certain limitations were im- 
posed on the application of the exception 
which were designed to insure that 
abuses could not develop in its operation. 
In general, these limitations coincided 
with the limitations that were imposed 
on the operation of these companies 
under the then applicable laws of the 
various States. 

Since that time, Mr. Speaker, the 
States have updated their laws govern- 
ing the operation of these small loan 
companies to liberalize these limitations 
and make them more realistic. How- 
ever, our tax laws have not similarly been 
modified to take account of the State law 
changes and, therefore, are presently 
anachronistic in this regard. 

Mr. Speaker, for taxable years begin- 
ing after December 31, 1961, the bill H.R. 
8824 would amend the provisions which 
except these small loan companies from 
the personal holding company tax to re- 
fiect the changes that have been made 
in the State law limitations governing 
their operation. In addition to the 
other clarifying changes, the bill would 
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also: realistically liberalize the limita- 
tion on the amount of dividends that 
these small loan companies may receive 
from controlled subsidiaries which them- 
selves are also excepted from the opera- 
Mog of the personal holding company 

x; 

I strongly urge my colleagues to give 
favorable consideration to this bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill modifies the exception 
of certain small loan companies from 
the personal holding company tax under 
the Internal Revenue Code to conform 
with laws enacted in many States over 
recent years for the regulation of con- 
sumer finance business. The personal 
holding company tax is levied to prevent 
the avoidance of individual income tax 
rates through the incorporation of pas- 
sive income such as dividends, interest, 
and rents. Inasmuch as certain types 
of companies, small loan companies in- 
cluded, actively derive their income 
from such sources, it has been usual to 
except them from this tax on passive 
income. H.R. 8824 merely alters the re- 
quirements which enable the small loan 
or consumer finance companies to qualify 
for an exception. The changes suggested 
by Treasury are incorporated in the bill, 
and it has the unanimous approval of the 
committee. I therefore urge its pas- 
sage. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT—COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Spence], I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency have until midnight Saturday to 
file a report on the bill H.R. 12121, the 
Small Business Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


POLES IN THE UNION AND CON- 
FEDERATE FORCES IN THE WAR 
BETWEEN THE STATES: 1861-65 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the REC- 
orp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
various Civil War centennial events— 
which have been receiving tremendous 
support from scholars, students, and 
avid followers of American history—are 
commendable for many reasons. 

One of the most significant reasons is 
the energetic manner in which Ameri- 
cans are reviewing the Civil War period 
without any recriminations or contro- 
versy. Certainly, history does not dis- 
close any great nation which has closed 
ranks so quickly, effectively, and per- 
manently after an intense internal con- 
flict as did the United States after our 
Civil War. 


1962 


Many groups have dedicated them- 
selves to specific research and study of 
the actual conflict and related events of 
that period. One of the groups is the 
American Polish Civil War Centennial 
Committee, which has devoted itself to 
compiling the history of the men and 
women of Polish origin who participated 
in the Civil War. 

As part of my remarks this afternoon, 
I insert into the Record a report by the 
Reverend Ladislas J. Siekaniec, O. F. M., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, chairman of the ad- 
visory board of the American Polish 
Civil War Centennial Committee, as 
published in the January 1962 issue of 
the American Council of Polish Cultural 
Clubs bulletin: 

POLES IN THE UNION AND CONFEDERATE FORCES 
IN THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES: 1861- 
65 

(By Rev. Ladislas J. Siekaniec, O.F.M.) 

Most of the information on Poles in the 
Civil War must still be based on the research 
of Mieczyslaw Haiman, the late curator of 
the Polish Roman Catholic Union Museum 
and Archives in Chicago, and contained in his 
Historja Udzialu Polaków w Amerykanskiej 
Wojnie Domowej. Besides that I have used 
Dr. Ella Lonn’s two books, “Foreigners in the 
Union Army and Navy“ and “Foreigners in 
the Confederacy.” In the sections on Poles 
she too leans heavily on Haiman. Mr. Kowal- 
czyk also has items. Finally, a few items 
have turned up in the course of research 
for my work on Polish educators of the 
United States. These findings allow a correc- 
tion here and there and occasional additions 
to the works just mentioned. 

GENERAL STATISTICS ON POLES IN THE CIVIL WAR 
Haiman estimated that about 5,000 Poles 

fought in the Civil War—of these, about 
4,000 for the North and about 1,000 for the 
South. He also figured that about 500 Poles 
died for the Union and 100 for the Confed- 
eracy. He was able to collect 269 names of 
officers and men who died in the war on 
the Union side. Southern records were still 
too meager. I presume that the centennial 
commemoration will produce more and better 
records for the South. 
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Haiman conjectures that there were about 
40 Polish officers in the Confederate troops. 
POLISH POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES AT 

THE TIME OF THE CIVIL WAR 

Haiman estimated that there were at least 
80,000 Poles in the United States in 1860. 
Fr. W. Kruszka estimated 44,900 for 1861 
and now Mr. Eugene Kusielewicz wrote in 
the Polish American World that Poles, at 
the time of the Civil War, numbered 80,000 
according to conservative estimates. The 
main participants in the military ranks were 
exiles from the November uprising against 
Russia of 1830-31, who came here in 1834 
and from the failures of the “spring of na- 
tions” of 1846-48. Some may have been de- 
scendants of the refugee-soldiers from the 
Napoleonic wars in Europe as well as Haiti. 
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The census of 1860 gives these cities as 
having the most Poles, in order: New York 
(1,568), Cincinnati (199), St. Louis (184), 
New Orleans (119), Chicago (109). 

Perhaps the mention of New Orleans sur- 
prises you. It is true that we lack a history 
of Poles in the South. For example, I sug- 
gest that someone take up as a master’s or 
a doctoral thesis a study of Polish plantation 
owners in the South, who came there after 
1831 and 1848. You hear names like these: 
Chodakowski, Czarnecki, Jurgielewicz, Kac- 
zanoswski, Kaczorowski, Kowalski, Szczpan- 
ski, Szymanski (later colonel in Confederate 
States Army), and probably Oladowski, a 
lieutenant colonel. Around 1900 Joseph 
Sokolowski had a sugar plantation near New 
Orleans. 

INDIVIDUAL FEATS 


Naturally, those Poles who received the 
highest decoration, the Medal of Honor, de- 
serve first mention. Haiman gives two: Jo- 
seph E. Sowa, harness maker of the Ist 
Cavalry Regiment of New Jersey, and G. 
Szlachta, a private in the 73d Infantry Regi- 
ment, of New York—both so decorated for 
the capture of Confederate flags in battle in 
Virginia. Another one has turned up since 
Haiman wrote: David Ortanski, Company B, 
58th Ohio Infantry Regiment, decorated for 
special service under General Mitches. 


OUTSTANDING SOLDIERS 


Brig. Gen. Joseph Karge, one of the 48ers, 
repeatedly distinguished himself by his 
promptness, energy and dashing bravery. He 
was constantly in command of larger bodies 
of troops than his rank would have demand- 
ed. His appointment as brigadier general 
expired early in 1863, so he had to revert 
to the rank of colonel; ultimately he received 
the rank of brigadier general by brevet, be- 
ing nominated by Lincoln in March 1865. 

Wladimir Krzyzanowski also had to flee 
Poland in the same “spring of nations” in 
1846. Joining as an ordinary soldier, he was 
taken out of the ranks and made an officer. 
For his influence in raising the unit he was 
made captain of the volunteers who were 
called “Krayzanowski'’s company.” The Sec- 
retary of War asked him to form a foreign 
regiment of infantry in New York. This he 
achieved in October 1861. His unit became 
the 58th Volunteer Infantry Regiment of 
New York and contained many nationalities, 
but retained the name of the Polish Legion. 
When General Schurz was made local divi- 
sion commander, Krzyzanowski lost his regi- 
ment because he was put in command of one 
of the general’s brigades. In the Battle of 
Bull Run, September 1862, Krzyzanowski was 
wounded. He fought so expertly that his 
superiors recommended promotion and Pres- 
ident Lincoln sent his nomination for briga- 
dier general to the Senate. The Senate 
refused. He performed heroic deeds at Get- 
tysburg. Toward the end of war, in October 
1864, he became military Governor of Ala- 
bama and in April 1865 also of Florida, Geor- 
gia, and Virginia. He was voted the rank of 
brigadier general after the Civil War, retro- 
active to 1865. It is interesting to note here 
that he was a first cousin of Fryderyk Chopin. 

Just as the Union Poles distinguished 
themselves more on the battlefield, so the 
Southern Poles were more prominent in staff 
duty; at least, they ended up there. Lt. 
Col. Hipolitus Oladowski became Chief of 
Ordnance to Gen. Braxton Bragg, which posi- 
tion he filled very efficiently. Col. Ignatius 
Szymanski (exile of the November upris- 
ing) commanded the Chalmette Regiment 
of Louisiana and then became liaison of- 
ficer for exchange of prisoners and mail be- 
tween the North and South. Valerian Sula- 
kowski, a 48er from Hungary, became Chief 
Engineer of the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment, under Maj. Gen. John B. Magruder. 
Lastly, there was Arthur Grabowski, who 
rose from private to colonel and ended the 
war as Chief of Supplies under Gen. Robert 
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E. Lee. After the war he was, for a few 
years, president of Defiance College, Defiance, 
Ohio. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


My research in this period of American 
history has uncovered the following interest- 
ing bits of information: 

1, General Tochman commanded a Polish 
brigade in the Confederate Army. 

2. Eight Polish officers of the North com- 
manded Negro units of the Union Army: 
one colonel, one major, three captains, three 
lieutenants, and one physician, 

3. Two sisters of the Order of Daughters 
of Charity in Baltimore appear to have had 
battlefield experience. Half Irish and half 
Polish, they were distant relatives of 
Kosciuszko, 

4. Two sisters, half Polish and half Ger- 
man, prepared bandages for the South; they 
were the daughters of a relative of Kosciusz- 
ko’s fiance. 

5. Joseph Smolinski, Jr., who became a 
second lieutenant at 18, was the youngest 
cavalry officerinthe Union Army, His father 
had probably been the commander of this 
unit originally. 

6. Capt. Alexander Bielawski had a land 
engineering office in Springfield, III., where 
he frequently talked with Lincoln and where 
Ulysses S. Grant often delivered wood. 
When Lincoln personally signed his commis- 
sion, he became aide-de-camp to General Mo- 
Lernand. Bielawski fought his first—and 
last—hbattle at Belmont where General Grant 
led an attack on the Confederate Army. 
Bielawski was killed when his horse was shot 
from under him. He left a widow and seven 
children. 


OHIO POLES IN THE UNION ARMY 


A total of 144 Ohio Poles fought in the 
Union Army. Among the officers were one 
major, three captains and two lieutenants. 
Of the 26 men who gave their lives, 1 was 
a lieutenant while the remainder were non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted men. 

Under Maj. Maurice Wesolowski the Poles 
organized their own company, apparently 
Company I, in the 28th Ohio Infantry Regi- 
ment at Cincinnati. There were also some 
Poles in the 9th Ohio Infantry Regiment, 
where the captain was James Gluchowski. 
Other officers from Ohio were: Capt. Anthony 
Grodzicki, Infantry; Capt. John Wisniewski, 
Infantry and Artillery; Lt. Henry Blodowski, 
Infantry and Engineering Corps; Lt. Thomas 
F. Morski (Morskey), of Cleveland, Infantry; 
and Lt. Henry Klawish (Klawisz), Infantry. 


OHIO ITEM OF INTEREST 


When General Buell organized the Union 
Army of Ohio, the Pole, Brig. Gen. Albin F. 
Schoepf, was appointed commander of the 
Ist Brigade of the Ist Division. In August 
1862, he became commander of the 1st Divi- 
sion in place of General Thomas. Because 
of battle wounds which impaired his 
and because of his dislike for military poli- 
tics, Schoepf resigned from the Union Army. 


However, he was later made commander of 


the military prison of Fort Delaware, Pa. 

Schoepf was born at Podgórze, near War- 
saw, Of a Polish mother and an Austrian 
official (whether he was Polish is not clear). 
He too had fought in the Spring of Nations 
as a major with General Bem in Hungary. 

CONCLUSION 

Capt. Louis Zychlinski in his memoirs, 
“Przygody Wielkopolamina w Azji i Ameryce," 
gives us a fitting conclusion in describing his 
sentiments as he went into battle during the 
Civil War. As Poles and Catholics, we can 
appreciate his feelings: “It happened to me 
(not once) off and on that, going under fire 
during a battle, I took my cap off and made 
the sign of the cross humbly, beseeching God 
and the Most Holy Queen for protection and 
for the reception of my soul at the court of 
the Most Just; but to no one did this appear 
ridiculous; in fact, they looked at me with 
respect and admired that faith and fidelity 
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of the Poles to their centuries-old religion. 
I wore on my chest a medallion of Our Lady 
of Czestochowa and a scapular. Often in 
taking a bath publicly or washing before the 
soldiers, I took from my neck that badge 
and Polish shield in danger, and kissing it 
in removal and putting it back on, I did not 
incur even a smile or voice of an unbeliever 
from the Americans; moreover they asked 
why I did that, and when I narrated to them 
the entire history of the scapular and picture 
of Our Lady of Czestochowa and why we 
Poles are so brave in battle, they saw in 
us a faith which alone can make a lion out of 
a little rabbit and which overcomes moun- 
tains, and makes burdened nations free and 
not despicable slaves.” In this Zychlinski can 
be a model for us Americans of Polish de- 
scent not merely in battle but in our daily 
life and work as citizens of our community. 


FATHER’S DAY, 1962 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the Rec- 
orp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no Objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, next Sun- 
day is the big day for the fathers of 
America, for it is Father’s Day, 1962. 
Last year about this time, I explained 
that I felt that I had a proprietary in- 
terest in Father’s Day not only because 
I have 5 children, and now 10 grand- 
children of my own, but also because 
Father’s Day was founded 52 years ago 
by the Spokane, Wash., Ministerial As- 
sociation. 

In June of 1910, one of my most loved 
and admired constituents, Mrs. John 
Bruce Dodd, suggested to the ministerial 
association that the third Sunday of 
June of each year be set apart as a spe- 
cial day honoring the fathers of America. 
From this suggestion, the third Sunday 
of June has gained nationwide observ- 
ance as a means of paying tribute to all 
fathers. However, Father’s Day has 
never been given the recognition of Con- 
gress which was granted to Mother’s Day 
48 years ago. I have sponsored a resolu- 
tion which would bestow upon Father’s 
Day this official recognition and I sin- 
cerely hope that many of you will want 
to join me in sponsoring this resolution. 

This resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 451, would not declare a new holi- 
day, nor would it extend any holiday 
privileges to Government or other em- 
ployees. It would simply give legislative 
status to the observance of Father’s Day 
by designating the third Sunday of June, 
each year, as Father’s Day. The Presi- 
dent is directed to proclaim this day as 
Father's Day, and the day is to be ob- 
served by public display of flags and 
other appropriate ceremonies. 

My resolution is pending before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, 
which, I realize, has an extremely 
crowded schedule. I am also aware that 
a large number of proposals providing 
for the designation of various “days” 
are pending before this committee, and 
that it is impossible for the committee 
to act upon each one of these. How- 
ever, none of the other days have uni- 
versal recognition as does Father’s Day, 
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nor have they been observed for 52 years 
without official recognition. Because of 
this, I invite my colleagues to join me 
in sponsoring this resolution. In these 
days of orbital flights and other com- 
plex scientific activities, it will be re- 
freshing to take time to grant simple 
official recognition to our American 
fathers, individually and collectively, 
who are the paternal guardians of our 
Nation's future. 

I was pleased to note the following 
article which appeared in the June 14 
edition of the Washington, D.C., Eve- 
ning Star, concerning Mrs. John Bruce 
Dodd and her efforts to obtain official 
recognition for Father’s Day. 


FOUNDER Speaks WITH Pripe—Dapn’s Day 
Comers or AGE 

SPOKANE, WASH., June 14.—A two-horse 
carriage bumped along a dirt street in Spo- 
kane 52 years ago this Sunday. 

Two ladies were riding in the carriage and 
on its floor was a bundle—containing gifts 
for shut-in fathers on the Nation’s first 
Father's Day. 

“Father's Day has seen progress move from 
horse-and-buggy times to spacecrafts orbit- 
ing around our earth,” says Mrs. John Bruce 
Dodd, founder of Father’s Day. “I experience 
indescribable pride when I think of the cour- 
age of our young astronaut fathers who are 
daring the elements in quest of peace. May 
our Supreme Father companion them al- 
ways.” 

Mrs. Dodd, daughter of a Civil War vet- 
eran, was one of the ladies in the carriage 
more than half a century ago. A friend, 
Mrs. Eva Cummings Estes, was the other. 

“My father, William Jackson Smart, reared 
six of us children on an eastern Washing- 
ton wheat farm after our mother’s passing,” 
Mrs. Dodd recalls, “He was a strict disci- 
plinarian. But he was very gentle, too.” 

The idea to honor her father, and all 
fathers, grew in Mrs. Dodd's mind after she 
heard a sermon on the trials—and joys—of 
fatherhood. She encouraged Spokane clergy- 
men to make fathers the theme of their 
sermons on the third Sunday in June. City 
and State officials were asked to proclaim 
the day Father's Day. All agreed and on 
June 17, 1910, dad got official recognition 
in Washington State. 

It wasn’t until 1916 that President Wood- 
row Wilson recommended that Father’s Day 
be made a national observance. 

In 1931 the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce dedicated nearby 5,582-foot Mount 
Spokane to Father's Day. (It’s bald on top.) 

“I have been getting letters and wires 
from all parts of the country this week as 
Sunday’s observance of Father's Day draws 
near,” Mrs. Dodd said. “I try to answer them 
but I have no secretary and days aren’t long 
enough to write all the replies.” 

Mrs. Dodd, gray-haired but in good health 
and busy, said she has turned down a hun- 
dred offers to endorse liquor, soap—even 
steaks, 

“I would never endorse anything,” she 
said, “but steak would be nice for father 
on his day, wouldn't it?” 


THE GREAT HERITAGE OF THE 
NATION'S CAPITOL HAS LONG 
BEEN ABUSED AND NEGLECTED— 
REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 
MEMBERS JOIN IN BIPARTISAN 
EFFORT TO PRESERVE THIS IR- 
REPLACEABLE ASSET 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEARNS] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the great 
heritage of the Nation’s Capitol has long 
been abused and neglected. 

Senator MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD recently 
introduced a bipartisan measure in the 
Senate, Senate Joint Resolution 195, for 
himself and Senate Minority Leader Ev- 
ERETT M. DIRKSEN, to preserve this ir- 
replaceable asset. He said at the time: 


The distinguished First Lady has set an 
example in enhancing the historic signifi- 
cance of the White House which is worthy of 
emulation. The Capitol also houses a col- 
lection of art and antiquities of priceless 
historic value. There are rooms, paintings, 
statues, furniture, and other objects in this 
building which bear witness to the dramatic 
story of the Nation from its earliest days. 

This heritage of the Capitol has long been 
abused and neglected. The collection of art 
and antiquities has not been adequately 
safeguarded, maintained, and exhibited. This 
is not said in any derogatory sense with 
respect to those who have had responsibili- 
ties in connection with the collection. The 
real problem is that we have paid too little 
attention to this irreplaceable asset. In con- 
sequence, responsibilities with respect to it 
have been assigned somewhat haphazardly or 
not at all. 


Senator EUGENE J. McCartuy recent- 
ly introduced a bill, S. 3180, to—and I 
will read: 


(1) provide a suitable environment for the 
United States Capitol, the Senate and House 
Office Buildings, the Library of Congress, and 
the United States Supreme Court, in keeping 
with the dignity, history, and importance 
of the seat of government; 

(2) protect the physical environs of these 
Federal buildings and provide for the long- 
range improvement of such environs—after 
taking full note of the best European prac- 
tices where historic buildings of all periods 
are designated historic monuments and fully 
protected as national treasures by national 
governments, as well as of the Act of Con- 
gress approved September 22, 1961 (Public 
Law 87-286), concerning the White House 
and providing for the care and preservation 
of its historic and artistic contents—and to 
prevent the encroachment of highways, ex- 
pressways, housing, and other local govern- 
ment programs which, whatever their short- 
range utility may appear to be, would detract 
from, or work against, or be harmful to the 
dignity, beauty, and historic character and 
environs of these great buildings; and 

(3) protect the historic houses on the 
grounds of the Naval Gun Factory and the 
Marine Barracks; the historic Alva Belmont 
house; the historic Friendship House at 619 
D Street Southeast; the historic Philadelphia 
row houses on the east side of the 100 block 
of Eleventh Street Southeast; the historic 
Naval Hospital at Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Tenth Street Southeast; the historic Christ 
Episcopal Church at 620 G Street Southeast; 
the historic Ebenezer Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Fourth and D Streets Southeast; 
the historic John Watterson house at 224 
Second Street Southeast; the historic Fred- 
erick May house at 324 Virginia Avenue 
Southeast; the historic and culturally signif- 
icant John Philip Sousa birthplace on G 
Street Southeast; historic Lincoln Park on 
Capitol Hill; and other historic buildings, 
houses, parks, churches, and sites in the his- 
toric Capitol Hill area in the District of 
Columbia, 
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I have myself introduced measures 
similar to those offered by Senators 
MANSFIELD, DIRKSEN, and MCCARTHY be- 
cause I am convinced of the importance 
of their splendid proposals. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Reuss], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Morcan], and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hotirretp] have 
also introduced companion measures to 
the bill by Senator McCartuy to protect 
the great heritage of the Nation’s Capi- 
tol and protect the physical environs of 
— Federal building complex on Capitol 
H 

Some weeks ago Constantine Brown, 
writing in the Washington, D.C., Eve- 
ning Star, pointed out: 

In Rome, any building built before the 
19th century becomes a historic monument 
and as such automatically falls under the 
supervision of the Commission of Arts. 
Neither ancient houses nor ancient trees are 
expendable for the sake of expanding high- 
ways or erecting lucrative apartments and 
office buildings. 


Mr. Brown also pointed out: 

While American politicians, contractors, 
and community planners are busy bulldozing 
our old architecture and replacing it with 
“cracker boxes and chicken coops,” the gov- 
ernments in Europe are doing the opposite 
ENG have been for many years. 


Brown contrasted this with the 
situation in Washington, saying: 

The once-beautiful Southeast section of 
Washington *. Thousands of colored 
families lived there peacefully, many of them 
having well established small businesses in 
the area. But the buildings fell beneath 
bulldozers without consideration for where 
the familles were to go and how they were 
to earn a living. After some 5 years, only 
a few blocks have been rebuilt with houses 
and apartments of no architectural distinc- 
tion. 

The publisher of the Titusville, Pa., 
Herald, Mr. Stevenson, a member of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, re- 
cently supported me editorially in my 
introduction of the historic preservation 
legislation which I have described. 

I include as part of my remarks Mr. 
Stevenson’s editorial, the article by Con- 
stantine Brown, and the text of my com- 
panion resolution, as amended, to the 
resolution offered by Senators MANSFIELD 
and DIRKSEN. 

Section 8 of my resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 733, would make it possible 
for the Nation’s Capitol to be represented 
in Statuary Hall on an equal basis with 
the several States. 

I hope that those of my colleagues 
who are interested in the preservation 
and maintenance of our Nation’s history 
will join with me in offering similar 
legislation in the House, and that Sena- 
tors MANSFIELD, DIRKSEN, and MCCARTHY 
will incorporate their splendid legislation 
into one measure for consideration by 
the Congress. 

[From the Titusville (Pa.) Herald, June 13, 
1962} 


Mn. KEARNS’ GOOD DEED 

We congratulate Congressman KEARNS for 
his joint sponsorship, with Senator DIRKSEN, 
Republican, and Senator MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of a piece of legislation that 
would preserve and protect the historical and 
museum aspects of the U.S. Capitol Building. 
It would set up a commission which would 
hire a curator of art and antiquities of the 
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Capitol. The curator’s duty would be to 
safeguard, maintain, and bring to greater 
awareness the magnificent treasure of art, 
sculpture, antiquity and architecture which 
is contained in the Capitol. 

Our Congressman said: 

“I hope the House and Senate will quickly 
pass this bipartisan measure. Prompt action 
in adopting this proposal would do much to 
enhance the significance and inspiration of 
the Capitol to the Members of the Congress, 
to the millions of visitors to the Nation’s 
Capitol from this country and from nations 
around the world.” 

Jackie Kennedy made the Nation aware 
that pride in a nation’s historical treasures 
is not a partisan . Even Republicans 
enjoyed her television tour of the White 
House—everyone did. Senator MANSFIELD, 
speaking for himself and Senator DIRKSEN, 
emphasized this fact when he said, on intro- 
ducing the measure: 

“The distinguished First Lady has set an 
example in enhancing the historic signifi- 
cance of the White House which is worthy of 
emulation. The Capitol also houses a collec- 
tion of art and antiquities of priceless his- 
toric value. There are rooms, paintings, 
statues, furniture, and other objects in this 
building which bear witness to the dramatic 
story of the Nation from its earliest days. 

“This heritage of the Capitol has long been 
abused and neglected. The collection of art 
and antiquities has not been adequately safe- 
guarded, maintained and exhibited. This is 
not said in any derogatory sense with 
to those who have had responsibilities in 
connection with the collection. The real 
problem is that we have paid too little atten- 
tion to this irreplaceable asset. In conse- 
quence, responsibilities with respect to it 
have been assigned somewhat haphazardly or 
not at all.” 

From the Washirgton (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 24, 1962) 


THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF CITIES—ROME'S 
POLICY OF PRESERVING ANTIQUITIES IN RE- 
BUILDING PREFERRED TO WASHINGTON’S 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome.—A recent item in the press quoted 
former President Harry Truman as exclaim- 
ing that Washington has turned into a city 
“of cracker boxes and chicken coops.” But 
Mr. Truman, like everybody else, takes the 
destruction of the character and beauty of 
our cities and towns like the weather— 
everybody talks but nobody does anything 
about it, 

While American politicians, contractors, 
and community planners are busy bulldozing 
our old architecture and replacing it with 
“cracker boxes and chicken coops,” the gov- 
ernments in Europe are doing the opposite 
and have been for many 

In Rome, any building built before the 
19th century becomes a historic monument 
and as such automatically falls under the 
supervision of the Commission of Arts. 
Neither ancient houses nor ancient trees are 
expendable for the sake of expanding high- 
ways or erecting lucrative apartments and 
office buildings. 

Should you live in a historic monument 
and desire to add a bathroom or repair a 
window or fireplace, you must go to the Com- 
mission and it will make the plans to carry 
out your desires, select experienced work- 
men—and eventually get the work done. 
All you have to do is pay the bill. 

Likewise, trees are spared. Not long ago 
@ small plot of ground which contained an 
ancient and beautiful tree was used as the 
site for a two-story building for shops and 
a restaurant off the fashionable Via Veneto. 
Today passersby are astonished to see the 
tree trunk in the center of a store display 
window and above its spreading branches 
shade the restaurants outdoor terrace. 

Greatest hazard for building is Rome 
Vecchia (Old Rome), much of which is 
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buried beneath new Rome. Many a builder 
has invested a great deal of money in exca- 
vating for a new building only to come upon 
buried homes, relics or streets 2,000 or more 
years old. When this happens all work must 
stop and the city takes over the property 
which it will eventually excavate. 

Traffic congestion becomes worse each year 
in Rome, but no Roman would even contem- 
plate the destruction of some of its ancient 
walls, which are in the way, in order to solve 
the problem, 

The city of Paris recently announced its in- 
tention of restoring two great slum areas to 
their former grandeur and beauty. They are 
called Les Marrais (the marshes). These 
buildings once the palaces of the nobles in 
the days of Henry IV and Louis XIII are now 
inhabited by the very poor, and are falling 
into decay. The Paris city fathers have de- 
cided to restore them. But the facades 
must be kept intact and the interiors are to 
be modernized, but in keeping with their 
period. 

However, this work is not to begin until 
places are found for their present tenants 
to move with as little disruption to their lives 
as possible. The news pictures and stories 
published in Paris newspapers reminded this 
reporter of the once beautiful southeast sec- 
tion of Washington, much of which has be- 
come slums, though the architecture of the 
Federal houses remains beautiful. Thou- 
sands of colored families lived there peace- 
fully, many of them having well established, 
small businesses in the area. But the build- 
ings fell beneath bulldozers without con- 
sideration for where the families were to go 
and how they were to earn a living. After 
some 5 years, only a few blocks have been 
rebullt with houses and apartments of no 
architectural distinction. 

It is a wonder that modern-day architects 
do not devote more time to studying the an- 
cients, not only for their art but for strong 
construction. Here in Rome a recent rain- 
storm overflowed the Tiber and a 30-year-old 
bridge crumbled. All traffic had to be di- 
verted to a nearby ancient bridge which has 
stood since Caesar’s time. 

And, speaking of architecture, your re- 
porter had come to the conclusion he dis- 
liked all new trends in buildings until he 
came to Rome. In the outer edges of the 
new Rome the modern apartment houses are 
neither monotonous nor ugly. And since 
every apartment has a balcony the buildings 
have many flowerboxes which in summer pro- 
vide a rlot of color. 

The only place one sees the ugliness of 
modern squares is the once slum area which 
has become Olympic Village. Vast jerry- 
built apartments were erected quickly to 
house the Olympic athletes during the 1960 
games. These remain, along with the 
stadium and its parking lots. 

The new campaign to attract European 
tourists to the United States is getting no 
help from American builders—private or gov- 
ernmental. Tourists want to see the Amer- 
ican character as it was when our early his- 
tory was being made. Once visitors have 
seen our skyscrapers and our beautiful coun- 
try from the Atlantic to the Pacific they have 
seen all. Our cities are becoming look- 
alikes, 

Tourists who travel through Europe (Italy 
had 19 million last year) find so much to 
see that many make repeated trips. It is 
doubtful that this will be so with the Euro- 
pean tourist to the United States. For half 
the price of crossing the Atlantic he can 
see the ancient cities of this continent, all 
of which have had special care in preserving 
their historic architecture. 

H. J. Res. 733 


Joint resolution creating and establishing 
the Capitol Commission 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
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in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby created and established a Capitol 
Commission consisting of the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration of the 
Senate, the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration of the House of Representatives, 
and the Architect of the Capitol. The Vice 
President of the United States and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall be ex officlo members of the Commis- 
sion. 

(b) Three members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business and the taking of testi- 
mony. That part of the Commission on the 
part of the Senate remaining in office as 
Senators shall, with the Architect of the 
Capitol, exercise the powers and discharge 
all the duties of the Commission during the 
adjourned periods and recesses of the Con- 
gress. 

(c) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman at the beginning 
of each Congress. The Commission also 
shall select a Curator of Art and Antiquities 
of the Capitol who shall be an employee of 
the Office of the Architect at a gross salary 
not to exceed $17,500. The Curator shall 
serve at the pleasure of the Commission 
and perform such duties as may be directed 
by it without additional compensation. The 
Commission shall also be empowered to draw 
from the Office of the Architect such addi- 
tional professional and clerical assistants 
as, from time to time, it deems necessary. 

(d) The Commission shall be empowered 
to hold hearings, summon witnesses, admin- 
ister oaths, to employ reporters, request the 
production of papers and records, and to 
take such testimony as it deems necessary, 
and shall adopt such rules for the conduct 
of its hearings and meetings as may be re- 
quired consistent with the rules of both 
Houses of Congress, with the laws govern- 
ing the Office of the Architect, and with 
the provisions of this joint resolution. 

Sec. 2, The Capitol Commission is hereby 
authorized and directed to supervise, hold, 
place, and protect all works of art, historical 
objects, exhibits, and architectural features 
within the Capitol, and in all offices and the 
committee rooms thereof, and in its judg- 
ment to accept any works of art, historical 
objects, or exhibits which may hereafter be 
given, offered or devised to the Congress, its 
committees, and its officers for placement 
and exhibition in the Capitol, its committee 
rooms and offices thereof. 

(b) The Commission shall prescribe such 
regulations as it deems necessary for the 
care, protection, and placement of such 
works of art, exhibits, and historical objects 
in the Capitol, and for their acceptance on 
behalf of the Congress, its committees, and 
officers. 

(c) Such regulations shall be published in 
the Federal Register when formulated or 
amended, and shall be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as the Commission may 
deem necessary for the information of the 
Members of Congress and the public. 

(d) The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration and the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration shall, with the advice of the 
Architect of the Capitol, have the super- 
vision, protection, and placement of all 
works of art, historical objects, and exhibits 
the property of the United States which may 
be lodged in the Senate and House Office 
Buildings, respectively, by the Commission: 
Provided, That all such works of art, his- 
torical objects, and exhibits shall have first 
been accepted in the name of Congress by 
the Capitol Commission, or acknowledged 
as United States property by inventory of 
the Commission: Provided further, That no 
work of art or exhibit shall be displayed or 
offered for sale or gain in any of the rooms, 
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spaces, or corridors of the Senate or House 
Office Building or the Capitol. 

Src. 3. The Capitol Commission hereafter 
shall be specifically charged with the over- 
sight and maintenance of the National 
Statuary Hall and the old Senate Chamber 
on the principal floor of the Senate wing of 
the Capitol, insofar as they are to be pre- 
served as patriotic shrines in the Capitol for 
the benefit of the Congress and the people 
of the United States. 

(b) The Commission, with the advice of 
the Commission of Fine Arts, is authorized 
and directed to relocate within the Capitol 
any of the statues already received and 
placed in the National Statuary Hall, and 
to provide for the reception and location 
of the statues which hereafter may be 
received from the States pursuant to section 
187, title 40, United States Code. 

Sec. 4, It shall be unlawful for anyone 
other than authorized personnel of the Con- 
gress or the Architect of the Capitol to re- 
move, relocate, or change any work of art, 
historical object, exhibit, or architectural 
feature in the Capitol or in the Senate and 
House Office Buildings which is the property 
of the United States, and whoever defaces, 
injures, removes, or in any other way dam- 
ages any said work of art, historical object, 
exhibit, or architectural feature, or violates 
any of the provisions of the regulations 
adopted by the Commission for their care 
and protection shall be fined not more than 
$100 or imprisoned not more than sixty days, 
or both, and prosecution for such offense is 
to be had in the municipal court of the 
District of Columbia, upon information by 
the United States attorney or any of his 
assistants: Provided, That in any case where 
the commission of an offense against said 
works of art, historial objects, exhibits, or 
architectural features are damaged in an 
amount exceeding $100, the amount of the 
fine for the offense may not be more than 
$5,000, and the period of imprisonment for 
the offense may not be more than five years, 
and the prosecution shall be had in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia by indictment, or if the de- 
fendant, after he has been advised of the 
nature of the charge and his rights, waives 
in open court prosecution by indictment, by 
information by the United States attorney 
or any of his assistants. 

(b) Those regulations required by law 
(R. S. 1820) to be issued by the Sergeants at 
Arms of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the protection of the Capitol 
Building, and such duties as are imposed 
upon the Rules and Administration Commit- 
tee of the Senate, the House Administration 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and the Architect of the Capitol for the 
care, preservation, and protection of the 
Capitol and the Senate and House Office 
Buildings shall not be inconsistent with 
such rules and regulations as the Commis- 
sion may issue pursuant to this joint reso- 
lution. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall, from time 
time, but at periods no less than once every 
ten years, publish as a House document a list 
of all works of art, historical objects, and 
exhibits and architectural features currently 
within the Capitol, and the Senate and 
House Office Buildings, together with their 
description, location, and with such notes 
as may be pertinent to their history. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the expenses of the Com- 
mission the sum of $10,000 each fiscal year, 
to be disbursed by the Senate disbursing of- 
ficer on vouchers signed by the Chairman or 
Vice Chairman of the Commission. Pay- 
ment on such vouchers shall be deemed and 
are hereby declared to be conclusive upon all 
departments and officers of the Government: 
Provided, That no payment shall be made 
from such authorization as salary: And pro- 
vided further, That a report of all expendi- 
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tures of the Commission shall be made by 
the Chairman or Vice Chairman to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate on December 31, each 
calendar year, and by the Secretary of the 
Senate included within his report to the 
Senate. 

Sec. 7. The National Capital Planning 
Commission shall forthwith develop a plan 
for the historic Capitol Hill area and vicinity 
in the District of Columbia which will pro- 
tect the United States Capitol and the sur- 
rounding buildings of the Federal Govern- 
ment and which will meet the immediate 
and long-range needs of the historic Capitol 
Hill area. Said plan for the historic Capitol 
Hill area and vicinity shall embrace that 
part of the District of Columbia which is 
bounded on the north by G Street (North- 
east and Northwest), on the east and south 
by the Anacostia River, and on the west 
by a line running down Third Street (North- 
west and Southeast), from G Street to Canal 
Street, down Canal Street to First Street 
Southwest, and down First Street to the An- 
acostia River. Said plan shall be designed 
to protect the above area from the encroach- 
ment of programs which would destroy its 
historic character and to preserve the his- 
toric buildings, houses, parks, churches, and 
sites within its boundaries for posterity. 

Sec. 8. The District of Columbia, acting 
through the Board of Commissioners, is au- 
thorized to provide and furnish two statues, 
one of which shall be a statue of Doctor 
Harvey W. Wiley, author and champion of 
the original pure food and drug law, the 
other of which shall be a statue of Fred- 
erick Douglass, abolitionist, orator, and 
journalist, to be placed in the Statuary Hall 
collection in the Capitol in accordance with 
the provisions of section 1814 of the Revised 
Statutes (and of H. Con. Res. 47 as agreed 
to February 24, 1933). 


TO COMMUNISM—VIA MAJORITY 
VOTE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Rousszror]! may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
there has come to my attention a speech 
by Adm. Ben Moreell, CEC, U.S. Navy, 
retired, entitled “To Communism—Via 
Majority Vote.” I think this excellent 
speech will be of interest to my col- 
leagues, because it so clearly points to 
the progress made in the execution of 
the plan for collectivizing the United 
States set forth in William Z. Foster's 
“Toward a Soviet America.” 

Foster wrote this book in the early 
1930’s while he was chairman of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. 

The text of the speech follows: 

To CoMMUNISM—VIA MasoriIry VOTE 

The American Petroleum Industry, with 
vital interests dispersed in all parts of the 
world, must be concerned about current 
trends in forms and procedures of govern- 
ment everywhere but, most particularly, in 
our own country. Therefore, I am glad to 
have this invitation to speak to you today. 
Because it gives me the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you what I consider to be the most 
vital problem of our times. It is this: “How 
can you and I best fight communism?” 

I believe that communism is an evil thing, 
every trace of which should be rooted out of 
American life. Most Americans are of the 


As one who has spent most of his adult life 
in our military service, I want to enlist for 
this battle too. So, over the past few years 
I have been studying our enemy—commu- 
nism—in order to prepare myself for the 
struggle. During the course of those studies 
I made a shocking discovery, which I am now 
going to share with you, in the hope that we 
can help each other solve this problem. But 
first let me give you the step-by-step account 
of that discovery. 

TEN POINTS OF COMMUNISM 


Like most Americans, I began by hating 
communism because of its methods. I 
linked communism with outright lying, sub- 
tle deception, treason, allegiance to a foreign 
state, hatred of religion, and contempt for 
the God-given rights of individuals. Wher- 
ever the Communists achieved power, there 
followed murder, slave labor, concentration 
camps, and despotic control of every phase 
of human life. 

But I found that these are only the meth- 
ods and byproducts of communism. I then 
asked myself these questions: What is com- 
munism itself, as distinguished from its 
methods? Are not these cruel methods the 
inevitable result of autocratic rule? Can 
any good end ever be achieved by evil means? 

If a person intends to fight something, he 
should know his enemy in order to plan his 
strategy. Otherwise, he may do more harm 
than good. I had heard of Karl Marx and 
Prederick Engels, the founders of commu- 
nism. And I had been told that their book, 
“The Communist Manifesto,” published in 
1848, is the bible of the Communist faith. 
So I bought the book and read it. And I 
have been greatly disturbed ever since. You 
will understand the reason for this when I 
read to you the 10 steps of the Communist 
program as set forth by Marx. They appear 
on pages 32, 33, and 34 of the 100th anniver- 
sary edition of “The Communist Manifesto.” 
I shall now read to you from that book and 
I assure you that I am not reading out of 
context: 

“We have seen that the first step in the 
revolution by the working class is to raise 
the proletariat to the position of the ruling 
class; to win the battle of democracy, 

“The proletariat will use its political su- 
premacy to wrest, by degrees, all capital from 
the bourgeoisie (1. e., the property owners); 
to centralize all instruments of production 
in the hands of the state. 

“Of course, in the beginning this cannot 
be effected except by means of despotic in- 
roads on the rights of property and on the 
conditions of bourgeois production. 

“These measures will, of course, be differ- 
ent in different countries. 

“Nevertheless in the most advanced coun- 
tries the following will be pretty generally 
applicable: 

“1. Abolition of property in land and ap- 
plication of all rents of land to public pur- 


“2. A heavy progressive or graduated in- 
come tax. 

“8. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

“4. Confiscation of the property of all emi- 
grants and rebels. 

“5. Centralization of credit in the hands 
of the state, by means of a national bank 
with state capital and an exclusive 
monopoly. 

“6. Centralization of the means of com- 
munication and transport in the hands of 
the state. 

“7, Extension of factories and instruments 
of production owned by the state; the bring- 
ing into cultivation of wastelands, and the 
improvement of the soil generally in accord- 
ance with a common plan. 
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“8, Equal liability of all to labor. Estab- 
lishment of industrial armies, especially for 
agriculture. 

“9. Combination of agriculture with man- 
ufacturing industries; gradual abolition of 
the distinction between town and country, 
by a more equable distribution of the popu- 
lation over the country. 

“10. Free education for all children in 
public schools. Abolition of children’s fac- 
tory labor in its present form. Combina- 
tion of education with industrial produc- 
tion, etc., etc.” 

Those 10 measures were the battle plan of 
communism, formulated by Marx and En- 
gels 100 years ago. And the same plan is still 
pursued by present-day Communists. When 
this plan was drawn, none of their ideas was 
popular in America. Now, let us see how 
they have progressed during the past 


century. 
BY DEMOCRATIC MEANS 


It is important to recall that Marx did not 
say that these measures should be put into 
effect by armed revolt, but, using his own 
words, by “winning the battle of democracy” 
and by “raising the working class to the po- 
sition of the ruling class.” Once this has 
been accomplished by legal and democratic 
elections, the political supremacy was to be 
used as follows: “to wrest, by degrees (again, 
not by sudden revolution but by the slower 
democratic process) all capital from the 

e”; and “to centralize all instru- 
ments of production in the hands of the 
state.” 

Because communism came to Russia by 
violent revolt, most of us have thought that 
the Communists would try the same method 
in the United States. The fact is that Marx 
taught only the slow-decay-from-within 
method. It was not until about 1903 that 
Lenin broke with the Fabian Socialists and 
adopted violence as the means to be used 
in Russia, where capitalism had not de- 
veloped to the point where its decay could 
be significant. But the rest of the Commu- 
nist-Soclalist thinkers continued to follow 
the strategy of Marx. These included the 
Fabians and Labor Party of England and the 
Socialists of Western Europe. Even the 
Russian Communists have not abandoned 
the methods and strategy of Marx in most 
countries other than Russia. 

If this century-old strategy of Marx—what 
today we call creeping soclalism—sounds 
familiar to you in the light of current events 
in America, you will understand why I am 
disturbed. You see, I had believed that 
communism would come by violence. Now 
I discovered that the goal was to be 
achieved not by bullets, but by ballots; not 
by illegal, but by legal, means; not by a few 
evil persons, but by vote of the majority. 

This throws a new light on the problem. 
It appears that in our struggle against com- 
munism, we Americans may well be choosing 
the wrong battlefield, at the wrong time, and 
against the wrong enemy. It may be that 
while we are fighting Communist armies 
thousands of miles away, communism itself 
is marching s forward under the 
stimulus of easy triumphs here at home. 

COMMUNISTIC IDEAS 

In view of vows of fidelity by Communists 
throughout the world, we must assume that 
“The Communist Manifesto” is still au- 
thentic Communist doctrine. Let us, then, 
examine the 10 planks of their platform in 
some detail. 


OWNERSHIP OF LAND 

The first plank is government ownership 
of land. Now, it is true that our Govern- 
ment has always owned land. But early 
American policy was to get this land into 
the hands of private owners as quickly as 
possible. Sometimes it was sold at very low 
prices. Sometimes it was given away. But 
always the idea was to get it into the hands 
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of private owners, whether it be a railroad, 
a college, an individual homesteader, or 
others. 

That practice is followed no longer. The 
policy now is for the Government to take 
land from private owners and, in strict ac- 
cord with Marxist doctrine, to use it “for 
public purposes.” The public purpose may 
be an irrigation or flood control district, a 
Tennessee Valley Authority, a Bonneville 
power project, forest land, an oil reserve, or 
any one of a number of others. The Federal 
Government now owns 24 percent of all the 
land within the continental limits of the 
United States, and its holdings are increas- 
ing steadily. During the past 30 years 45 
million acres of land have been taken from 
private owners by the Federal Government, 
which now owns more than 69 percent of the 
area of Arizona, 71 percent of Utah, and 85 
percent of Nevada. Most of the current ac- 
quisitions are east of the Mississippi River. 
There isn't too much left to acquire west of 
the Mississippi. And the trend is steadily 
upward. The claim of dominant interest in 
the tidelands, always until now considered 
the property of the States, is a striking ex- 
ample of current policy. 

As stated, the Federal Government now 
owns one-fourth of all the land. How long 
will it be before it owns one-half—and then 
all of it? 

THE INCOME TAX 


The second Communist plank is: “A heavy 
progressive or graduated income tax.” That 
iniquity was first imposed on Americans in 
1913, with the ratification of the 16th 
amendment to the Constitution. The tax 
was described by its proponents as a modest 
levy, with a normal rate of 1 percent on per- 
sonal income up to $20,000, a surtax up to 
a maximum of 6 percent at $500,000; and 
a flat corporate tax rate of 1 percent. The 
sole purpose, they said, was to produce reve- 
nue. When a Senator protested that the 
normal rate might some day rise to the con- 
fiscatory level of 10 percent, he was shouted 
down in derision. But now the personal tax 
has progressed to better than 90 percent in 
the highest brackets and is being used, as 
originally intended by Marx, as a punitive 
measure to achieve equalization of status, 
ie., to take from the thrifty by force, if 
necessary, in order to give to the thrift- 
less—and to act as a powerful deterrent to 
the formation of private capital, thus mak- 
ing it easier for government to step in with 
public capital. 

To the Federal income tax should be added 
the various State income taxes. This process 
of progressive confiscation of income is, of 
course, in complete accord with the Com- 
munist plan of “wresting, by degrees, all 
prea from the (owners of private prop- 
erty ” 

Let me give you a specific example of how 
this works. In 1951, the total of the income- 
tax payments to the Federal Government by 
the largest company in each of the 20 larg- 
est industries was three times the total 
amount that was paid by them to the owners 
of the businesses. That is, for every dollar 
set aside for Federal taxes and dividends by 
these companies, 75 cents went to the Fed- 
eral Government and 25 cents went to the 
stockholders. After that, an additional gen- 
erous cut of the dividend payments was 
taken directly from the stockholders by the 
Government for personal income taxes. How 
long will American investors be willing to 
save and to risk their savings in American 
industry in the face of such powerful dis- 
couragement? 


THE INHERITANCE TAX 

Plank 3 of the Communist platform is the 
inheritance tax, a most effective way of re- 
moving capital from private ownership and 
placing it the hands of government. And to 
this we have added the gift tax, a device 
which Marx apparently overlooked. I hold 
that these taxes are no more American than 
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is the progressive income tax. The three 
have become as one—and for the same rea- 
son—‘to wrest, by degrees, all capital from 
the bourgeoisie.” As an example: One of 
the Du Ponts died recently and left an estate 
of $75 million. Of this, $56 million, or ap- 
proximately 75 percent, must be paid out in 
inheritance taxes. The disruptive effect of 
the liquidation of such an estate is readily 
apparent, Surely those who are now respon- 
sible for managing this productive capital 
are better able to handle it to the advantage 
of our whole economy than are political ad- 
venturers. You may condone this action, 
saying, “Oh well, there is plenty left.“ But 
I speak here of a basic moral principle, the 
right to retain private property, which ap- 
plies to all of us, regardless of the amount 
involved. 

Those who wish merely to soak the rich 
should know that the history of the income 
tax—in our country as elsewhere—shows 
clearly that once it is established, the tax 
collector quickly moves into the lower in- 
come brackets. His appetite for more reve- 
nue is insatiable. 


CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY 


Plank 4 of “The Communist Manifesto” 
provides for the confiscation of the property 
of all emigrants and rebels. In America, this 
is usually done only under the emotional 
stress of war. When the war is over, the 
property may or may not be returned to its 
rightful owners. In the last war, American 
citizens of the Japanese race, who, it was 
thought, might possibly become rebels, were 
deprived of their property and placed in con- 
centration camps. The Government com- 
pensated these people for the loss of their 
property by a pitifully small percentage of 
its real worth. Speculators and political 
favorites got the rest. 


CONTROL OF CREDIT 


Plank 5 is, “centralization of credit in the 
hands of the state, by means of a national 
bank.” The trends of our Federal Reserve 
System and Government controls of credit 
and interest rates would appear to be exactly 
what Marx had in mind. Recently there 
have been recurring expressions of a growing 
desire on the part of New and Fair Dealers to 
have the executive branch of Government 
exercise control over the policies and actions 
of the Federal Reserve Board. They have 
proposed that the Government buy the stock 
of the Federal Reserve banks and that all 
new. Government money requirements, in- 
cluding those for retiring outstanding bond 
issues, be provided by delivering non-inter- 
est-bearing bonds to those banks, which 
would then establish corresponding credits 
on their books. These proposals, coupled 
with repeated recommendations for the is- 
suance of printing press money, recall the 
dictum, attributed to Lenin, that the surest 
way to destroy the capitalist system is to de- 
bauch its currency, which prompted the late 
Lord Keynes, high priest of the easy money 
cult, to state: “Lenin was certainly right. 
The process engages all the hidden forces of 
economic law on the side of destruction, and 
does it in a manner which not one man in a 
million is able to diagnose.” 


CONTROL OF COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT 

Plank 6 of Marx's program is, centraliza- 
tion of the means of communication and 
transport in the hands of the state.” Our 
Federal Communications Commission and 
Interstate Commerce Commission seem to 
have made a good start toward the achieve- 
ment of that objective. At various periods 
the Federal Government takes over and op- 
erates the railroads. At other times it mere- 
ly controls them, In any case, our railroads 
are so strictly controlled and directed by 
Government that they cannot, with pro- 
priety, be pointed to as examples of private 
ownership and operation. Federal loans and 
subsidies for highways, bridges, steamship 
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lines, trucklines, airlines, airports, etc., are 
added evidences of the encroachment of Gov- 
ernment on this area of private enterprise. 
And it is pertinent to recall here the dictum 
of our Supreme Court in a decision handed 
down in October 1942 that, “it is hardly 
lack of due process for the Government to 
regulate that which it subsidizes.” 


GOVERNMENT PLANNING 


Plank 7 of the platform is the “extension 
of factories and instruments of production 
owned by the State; the bringing into cul- 
tivation of wastelands, and the improvement 
of the soil generally in accordance with a 
common plan.” I believe you are aware of 
the many factories and other instruments of 
production now owned by the Government. 
And I am sure that the examples of Govern- 
ment planning for the improvement of de- 
serts, Swamps, and river valleys are known 
to you. 

A noteworthy case is electric power gen- 
eration. On January 1, 1962, the Federal 
Government owned 10.7 percent of the total 
generating capacity in the United States. 
Construction now in progress or scheduled 
by both Government and private utilities will 
result in Federal Government ownership of 
15.4 percent of the total capacity by the end 
of 1955. The corresponding figure for all 
public ownership (Federal, State, and local) 
is 23.8 percent. One can easily foresee what 
will happen when the production of electric 
power by atomic energy is economically fea- 
sible, as atomic energy is now a complete 
Government monopoly. 

In passing, it is worth noting that the Fed- 
eral Government now owns 6750 million 
worth of synthetic rubber plants. In the 
first 6 months of 1952 these Government- 
owned plants produced 62.3 percent of the 
country’s total consumption of new rubber. 
LABOR CORPS FOR AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 

Plank 8 of the Communist program is the 
establishment of labor corps for agriculture 
and industry. Fortunately, that plan has not 
yet gained wide acceptance in America, al- 
though the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC) of the early New Deal years made a 
good beginning on this program. And the 
recent recommendations by Government 
agencies for the institution of compulsory 
unionism certainly contains the nucleus of 
the idea. In fact, in February 1921, the cen- 
tral executive committee of the American 
Communist Party published a statement 
which suggested that the closed shop is es- 
sential to give communism the control of 
industrial power necessary to create a Red 
America. 

Many of us have lost sight of the strenuous 
effort made by the Federal Government, in 
1946, to draft all striking railroad workers 
into a labor corps, a genuine “slave labor act“ 
which was barely averted. 

Because of its importance to our subject, 
I believe a brief review of that incident is in 
order. As the result of a special message 
from the President, a bill entitled “Tem- 
porary Industrial Disputes Settlement Act“ 
was introduced in the House on May 26, 1946. 
The bill provided that if management or 
labor, including unions, refused to return 
to work in an essential industry after an 
emergency had been declared by the Presi- 
dent, the President would have the power 
to draft workers, labor leaders, and manage- 
ment into the Army, on such terms and con- 
ditions as he might prescribe following sel- 
zure of the struck or locked-out facilities by 
the Government. 

The House of Representatives, acting under 
the alleged stress of a national emergency, 
suspended its rules and passed the bill, prac- 
tically without debate, by a vote of 306 to 13. 

In the Senate the bill was amended to 
eliminate the section providing for the draft 
powers, referred to above. 
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The bill was passed by the Senate but 
died in conference committee. 

In the light of current events, it is inter- 
esting to note that the removal from the 
bill of the draft section was the result of a 
vigorous attack by Senator Taft, who de- 
nounced that section as follows: “I object, 
in peacetime, to giving the President power 
under which, during an emergency, he could 
requisition every industry in the United 
States, put every workman in the United 
States in the Army, and set up a fascist state 
within the United States of America. I wish 
to say that it seems to me that section 7 
goes further toward Hitlerism, Stalinism, and 
totalitarian government than any provision 
I have ever seen proposed in any measure. 
What is the purpose of including the draft- 
ing of labor union leaders? Does that not 
make this purely a punitive measure, rather 
than a measure in good faith intended to 
obtain workmen to operate the company?” 

Senator Taft pointed out that the Presi- 
dent's authority to fix the terms under which 
individuals could be drafted into the Army 
gave him absolute and sole power to fix 
compensation and all other terms and con- 
ditions of service without regard to the gen- 
eral statutory provisions applicable to the 
armed services. 

Is it not ironical that the man who is now 
proclaimed by union leaders as the great 
friend and protector of labor should have 
proposed such a dictatorial measure, while 
the man who is being denounced by those 
same leaders as the enemy and oppressor 
of labor should have prevented its passage? 

It is pertinent, also, to note that we now 
have Federal laws regulating the wages and 
hours of labor and other conditions of em- 
ployment. It is almost inevitable that once 
the precedent is set for the exercise of Gov- 
ernment power in this area, it will even- 
tually be used to oppress labor as it is now 
used to favor it; political winds shift easily, 
and sometimes quite rapidly. We appear to 
overlook the fact that what the Govern- 
ment gives, it can take away; and when it 
chooses to do so, the taking is usually in 
increased measure. 


GOVERNMENT PLANNING IN AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY 


Plank 9 of the Communist program is the 
listing of other ideas for Government plan- 
ning in agriculture and industry and popu- 
lation controls. In one form or another we 
seem to have accepted the fundamentals of 
all of these. 

A series of proposals have recently been 
made for the decentralization of industry 
by use of the emergency powers granted un- 
der the Defense Production Act. 

Certainly no one can deny that the noto- 
rious Brannan plan for aid to both farmers 
and consumers is a vicious scheme to lock 
a large segment of agricultural production 
in the vise of bureaucratic controls. And 
the entire scheme of agricultural subsidies 
based on “parity,” or a percentage thereof, 
thus linking farm prices to industrial wages, 
is certainly part and parcel of that combi- 
nation of agriculture with manufacturing 
industries” envisaged by this plank of the 
Communist platform. 


GOVERNMENT-CONTROLLED SCHOOLS 


Plank 10 is government ownership of 
schools, with compulsory attendance and 
compulsory support. It is quite clear that 
Marx intended that government ownership 
of schools should be exclusive, l. e., its funda- 
mental purpose was clearly government 
monopoly control of the minds and bodies 
of our children. We have already taken im- 
portant steps in that direction. Recently one 
of our most eminent educators, the president 
of Harvard University, frankly advocated the 
abolition of all privately operated grade and 
secondary schools. 

Now the Federal Government is moving 
into this area by means of its Federal aid 
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to education program. In a study recently 
published by Columbia University, the 
author, Dr. James Earl Russell, traced the 
many ramifications of Federal financing of 
higher education and reached this important 
conclusion: “The Federal Government, in 
a typical postwar year (1947), spent just 
about $500 million of $1 billion that it cost 
the colleges to operate—50 cents of every dol- 
lar that the colleges took came from the 
Federal Government. And not all of this 
came in the form of payment of fees for the 
veterans under the GI bill. Much of it came 
from research contracts, direct Federal 
grants, and for other services.” Dr. Ben- 
jamin Fine, education editor of the New 
York Times, who appears to favor participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in education, 
seems pleased to report: The Russell study 
plainly shows that higher education has be- 
come a major concern of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Let us here again recall the dictum of the 
Supreme Court that “It is hardly lack of 
due process for the Government to regulate 
that which it subsidizes.” The history of 
totalitarian governments indicates clearly 
that when government moves into educa- 
tion there is great danger to freedom of 
opinion and true liberal education for our 
children. 

The 10 planks which I have discussed 
briefly above could, of course, be discussed in 
greater detail. I have listed only the most 
familiar and obvious examples. But this 
startling fact cannot be denied: since Marx 
enunciated his doctrine slightly more than 
100 years ago, we Americans have adopted, 
in varying degrees, practically his entire 
program. 

NO NAME CALLING 

Please note that I have not called any one 
of those specific measures communism. Nor 
do I call any person who believes in them a 
Communist. I am not interested in name 
calling. I am interested only in fighting 
communism. But the fact remains that, ac- 
cording to the father of communism, all of 
the measures I have listed are communistic 
ideas. And so long as I support any of them, 
I am—according to Marx—supporting the 
Communist program as set forth in his 
“Manifesto.” That is what disturbs me, and 
that is why I bring this vexing problem to 
you. 

After having studied “The Communist 
Manifesto,” the thought struck me that per- 
haps the fundamentals of communism have 
changed over the past 100 years and that 
this program of Government controls, direc- 
tions, prohibitions, and coercions—this 
movement toward the ultimate objective of 
state capitalism—is no longer communism. 
So I turned to the present-day writings of 
Earl Browder, the leader of the Communist 
movement in America for many years. 


BROWDER AND COMMUNISM 


In his 1950 pamphlet entitled “Keynes, 
Foster & Marx; State Capitalism and Prog- 
ress,” Browder lists 22 specific items of pres- 
ent-day governmental action in the United 
States. These include Government housing, 
social security, tariffs, foreign loans, deficit 
financing, insurance of bank deposits, guar- 
anteed mortgages, credit and price controls, 
subsidies, RFC loans to business, and others 
of a similar nature. Then he states: “They 
have the single feature in common that they 
are in the main particular aspects of the 
tendency to concentrate in the hands of the 
state the guiding reins of the national 
economy—tLe., they express the growth of 
state capitalism (which) is an essential fea- 
ture of the confirmation of the Marxist 
theory. (This) makes socialism inevitable.” 
And by “socialism” Browder means com- 
munism,” because he is well aware that they 
are the same thing. He then goes on to 
make this startling statement: “State capi- 
talism, in substance if not in formal aspects, 
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has progressed further in America than in 
Great Britain under the Labor Government. 
The actual substantial concentration of the 
guiding reins of national economy in govern- 
mental hands is probably on a higher level 
in the United States of America.” 

Thus I find no escape from my dilemma 
by turning from the “old masters” of com- 
munism to the “new.” Browder tells us that 
the ultimate goal of communism has not 
shifted in any respect since Marx defined it 
more than a century ago. And, according to 
Browder, communism has “leaped forward 
to a new high point in America in the de- 
cade 1939-49. It became overwhelmingly 
predominant in every major phase of eco- 
nomic life and changed the face of politics.” 

Let me remind you that it is not I—but 
Browder—who calls these measures com- 
munism. 

COMMUNISM DEFINED 

Finally, in desperation, I referred to my 
dictionary. It defines communism as “any 
theory or system of social organization in- 
volving common ownership of the agents of 
production, and some approach to equal dis- 
tribution of the products of industry.” 

This definition serves to confirm what Marx 
and Browder said. The writings of Lenin, 
Stalin, and other Communist leaders are in 
agreement. Thus, nowhere could I find an 
easy way out. The definition of communism 
always emerged as government ownership of 
industry or rigid government controls over 
industry, the professions and the people in 
general. 

If this is true—and I see no way around 
it—then we are indeed in serious straits. 
We have already noted the great proportion 
of the total land area owned by the Federal 
Government. Now let us examine the 
amount of wealth, other than land, which 
the Government owns. The National Bureau 
of Economic Research, in its 1950 “Studies in 
Income and Welfare,” puts the figure at 21 
percent of the total national wealth in 1946, 
an increase from only 8 percent in 1929. I 
have no later figures, but my guess is that it 
would be even higher today. And it should 
be noted that the Government has more or 
less control over much land and other forms 
of wealth that it does not directly own. In 
fact, in the report of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce entitled “Small Business and Gov- 
ernment Licenses,” for 1950, the Department 
states: “Practically every business, large or 
small, is affected by some form of Govern- 
ment licensing control. A license is a per- 
mit or authorization (from Government) to 
engage in some business or activity.” 

Now, let us look at some other areas in 
which we find significant indicators of the 
extent to which Government ownership of 
capital has encroached on the domain of 
private enterprise and the rights of the 
States. 

On July 1, 1952, the population of the 
United States was 1% times the population 
on July 1, 1932, 20 years earlier. But during 
this same period the total Federal revenue 
from all sources, excepting trust fund re- 
ceipts, increased from $1,924 million to 
$62,129 million, or 32.3 times. 

At the same time the nontax revenues of 
the Federal Government increased from $111 
million to $1,814 million, or 1644 times. Of 
these nontax revenues, approximately 53 per- 
cent were derived from what might be termed 
Government operations of industry, such as 
sales of electric power, interest on loans, 
dividends, rentals, sales of minerals and 
other products, etc. 

As a corollary, it is interesting to note that 
for 1951, Government payments (Federal, 
State, and local) accounted for 15.3 percent 
of the total of all income payments through- 
out the United States. These Government 
payments were more than double the coun- 
try’s total agricultural income and two- 
thirds of the total manufacturing payrolls. 
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Against the increase in population of 1½ 
times, the total Federal civilian employment 
increased from 622,000 in 1932 to 2,600,000 in 
1952, or 4.2 times. Of special significance, as 
indicating the transfer of power from the 
States to the Federal Government, is the 
fact that in October 1950, the date of the 
latest available figures, Federal civilian em- 
ployees located in the States themselves out- 
numbered State employees in 36 of the 48 
States. The totals for the 48 States were as 
follows: 


State civilian employees 
Federal civilian employees 1, 980, 000 


There were almost twice as many Federal 
employees located in the States.as there were 
State employees. It is important to recall, 
at this point, that Lenin stated in 1917 that 
political power must be completely cen- 
tralized before communism can successfully 
take over, I. e., power must be transferred 
from the States to the Federal Government. 

A corollary of this is that in 1932, of the 
total tax take (Federal, State, and local), 
the Federal Government received only 22 
percent. But in 1951 the Federal take had 
increased to 74 percent of a much larger 
total. 

A statement of the grocery manufacturers 
of America is to the effect that the taxes 
we pay are costing us more than the food 
we eat. They estimate that in the current 
year the average family will spend about 
$900 for food, but will pay. approximately 
$1,100 for taxes, both direct and indirect. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to note 
that in recent years there have been major 
Government interferences with the distribu- 
tion of the country's food supply. For ex- 
ample, from 1945 to 1951 the Government 
purchased $478,209,000 worth of Irish po- 
tatoes, or 14.4 percent of the total national 
production. Practically all of these were 
wasted or given away. There was negligible 
cash return to the Government. From 1945 
through the first half of 1952, the Govern- 
ment purchased $318 million worth of eggs, 
and from 1949 through 1951, $158 million 
worth of butter. Almost any businessman 
will testify to the inflationary effects on 
living costs of these capricious interferences 
with the free market economy. 

It is said that Jefferson declared, That 
government is best that governs least.” It 
appears that the socialists have appropriated 
this dictum to their own use, in this cor- 
rupted form: That government is best which 
spends most.” 

I will not cite the many other examples of 
the constantly lengthening steps toward 
complete Government ownership of our capi- 
tal. But I would like to invite your atten- 
tion to two outstanding illustrations of how 
originally well-intentioned schemes for “do- 
ing good for the people” rapidly deteriorate 
into vote-buying or purse-lining activities. 

The first is Federal social security. This 
started out in 1937 purporting to be a well- 
conceived plan for old age benefits on a 
sound actuarial basis. With the passage of 
only 15 years, it has lost its original char- 
acter. In 1939 the name of the plan was 
changed from “benefits” to “insurance,” al- 
though the plan moved far away from ordi- 
nary insurance principles. The 1939 amend- 
ments, coupled with those of 1950, justify 
the opinion that the plan is becoming a vast 
vote-buying scheme, admitted by some rec- 
ognized experts to be unsound actuarially. 
For example, at a cost to them of only $54, 
a couple could receive a pension totaling 
$12,000, based on their life expectancy. Even 
Federal actuaries have indicated that, under 
existing law and current procedures, the 
fund could be “broke” in 48 years. It is no 
secret that the revenues are spent for cur- 
rent expenses of Government, so that the 
payments, when due, will have to be pro- 
vided by current taxation. The amount 
which the Government states is held in the 
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reserve fund of this account is $16.6 billion; 
but $16.3 billion of those moneys have been 
spent for general expenses of Government 
and there is nothing in the till to show for 
it except Government I O U's. If you would 
like a long vacation—and “total security“ 
at Government expense, I recommend you 
adopt that practice In your own business. 

Parenthetically, other Government trust 
funds (unemployment insurance, national 
service life insurance, civil service retire- 
ment, etc.) have been handled in the same 
manner, so that, at present, there is a total 
of $39.3 billion of Government I O U's in 
the as reserves for these funds. 
This represents more than 15 percent of the 
entire Federal public debt of the country. 

These trust funds are putting into the 
hands of Government vast financial powers 
which constitute an open invitation to Gov- 
ernment officials to increase the scope of 
their “squander lust.” 

The Federal Government is now in the 
insurance business In a big way. The Tax 
Foundation reports that as of the end of 
1950, the figures for “life insurance in force” 
were as follows: 


IIn billions] 
ari — companies and organiza- 


Also, the Tax Foundation estimates that 
by the end of 1952 the figures will be: 


{In billions] 


business is far greater than that held by all 
of the private life insurance companies, 
fraternal organizations, assessment organi- 
zations, and savings bank life insurance de- 


operations under President Hoover in 1932. 
Its — was to afford temporary relief to 
distressed b and financial institu- 
tions in a period of serious national eco- 
nomic . As with all schemes of 
this kind, the objective was good. But 
when Government plays with other people's 
money, the temptation to become careless 
or dishonest appears to be irresistible. Pro- 
gression from conservative management in 
the public interest to carelessness, to poli- 
tical domination, to downright corruption, 
followed the usual pattern for activities of 
this kind. 

We started with the conservative ad- 
ministration of men like Gen. Charles Dawes 
and Jesse Jones. But, in later days, we 
have had the malodorous prefabricated 
housing case, in which the Government sank 
about 40 millions in a scheme which many 
experts predicted could not possibly suc- 
ceed; an automobile company of dubious 
antecedents,“ now defunct; racetracks, bar- 
rooms, gambling joints, snake farms, and, 
recently, offices for chiropractors and den- 
tists, with mink coats, deep freezers, and 
questionable legal fees providing the general 
aroma for the entire operation. 

As a corollary to be expected, the Govern- 
ment penetrates into the managements of 
those companies which it aids and in several 
instances has placed Government agents in 
strategic executive positions or on the 
board of directors of the companies con- 
cerned. Thus does the government camel 
get his head into the tent of private 
enterprise. 

That the Government's appetite for con- 
trol of private business is insatiable is indi- 
cated by the recent illegal seizure of the 
country’s entire steel industry, an iniquity 
which was erased by the narrow margin of 
two votes in the Supreme Court. 
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I know it is not necessary for me to tell 
you gentlemen of the various interferences 
by the Federal Government in the oll and 
gas business. A recent tabulation indicates 
that well over 30 Federal Government 
agencies intrude into your business in one 
way or another. 

I could cite other examples. The fact is 
that we are now mobilizing to fight a Com- 
munist enemy who is supposedly thousands 
of miles away. But, in truth, we need not 
travel so far to find him. 


COMMUNISM IS AN IDEA 


‘This is not so surprising if one but stops 
to refiect. Communism is not an army, nor 
even a dictatorship. Communism is an idea. 
It is a belief that individual freedom, as a 
way of life, will not work; a belief that 
certain ordinary mortals like you and me, 
who, mostly by fortuitous circumstance, 
happen to occupy the seats of government 
for a short time, are far more capable of 
running your life than you are; it is a 
fear that if we, the people, are left free to 
manage our own affairs, most of us will go 
hungry and be cold; it is a repudiation of 
the free market, where willing buyers and 

sellers voluntarily arrive at a figure 
agreeable to both; it is a false thesis that 
employers and employee belong to different 
classes and are natural enemies; it is a 
process whereby some people use the power 
of government to make other people con- 
form to their views and desires; it is a 
coerced debasement of the intelligence and 
integrity and dignity of the individual hu- 
man being, who must bow his head in 
deference to the views of political masters. 

I maintain that, contrary to current be- 
liefs, the destruction of the Russian Army 
and the Russian State would not stop the 
growth of these communistic ideas in the 
United States or anywhere else. We could 
tmprison every card-carrying member of the 
Communist Party in America, and these 
communistic measures would continue on 
their merry way. I fear that we are deeply 
infected at home with the virus we intend 
to fight abroad. It appears that we are re- 
solved to prove that our system and our 
philosophy of life are better than those of 
the Communist state and that, in order to 
do so, we are willing to adopt their system 
for the contest; that we are determined to 
show them that we can run communism 
better than they can; that we are willing 
to carry more weight in the belief that 
our strength, acquired under freedom, will 
permit us to win even with this added 
handicap. 

We cannot imprison or shoot an idea. We 
can only study it and try to understand it. 
If the ideas we sponsor—knowingly or un- 
knowingly—are Communist ideas, democracy 
will be of little help. It is just as much a 
Communist idea if the majority imposes it 
upon a minority in a democracy as it ts if 
done in the name of a dictatorship. 

Many advocates of the various measures 
which add up to Marx’s program justify their 
actions by pointing with horror to instances 
of the misuse of human and natural re- 
sources under the capitalist system, as it 
developed in the Western World. I freely 
admit and decry those abuses, although I 
am sure that for each such case I can show 
many other cases of unselfish and generous 
use of time, energy, and money for the pub- 
lic welfare. Furthermore, in any discussion 
of abuse of human resources, it is pertinent 
to mention the cruel and inhuman acts 
which have occurred, and are still occurring, 
under the socialist regimes of Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Stalin, and others, But let that pass; 
I am sure few will deny that, at least in the 
United States, there has been a steady, sub- 
stantial and voluntary improvement in our 
social consciousness and behavior. I hold 
that our sole hope for continued progress in 
this area lies in improving the moral stature 
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of men so that they will know what is right 
and want to do it—not in granting, by 
votes or otherwise, ever-increasing power 
and dominion to our Federal Government 
to regulate and control our morals, our 
lives and our property. 

A PROGRAM 

Now you may ask: What do you propose 
to do about all this? What is your program? 

The first thing I propose to do about it is 
exactly what I am doing now—to present 
the problem to you for your thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

The second thing I propose to do about it 
is to be for an idea instead of against an 
idea. I propose to be for freedom—instead 
of merely against communism. And I define 
freedom as the right of any person to do as 
he pleases so long as he does not interfere 
with the equal right of any other person to 
do as he pleases. To me, means 
absolute equality under the law for all per- 
sons, I. e., I believe the law should never men- 
tion a race, or a color, or a particular re- 
ligion, or a business organization, or a labor 
organization, or any other group or person. 

The law should state that no person may 
steal from another person or defame or 
defraud him; no person may force another 
person to pay a certain wage or to charge 
a certain price; each person must fulfill 
his voluntary contracts, whether they be 
in business, , or elsewhere; no per- 
son is to have access to the power of govern- 
ment to force his will or his opinion upon 
any other person; government is to serve 
as the impartial arbiter of justice when any 
person tries to force his viewpoint about 
prices, wages, or religion upon any other 
person; the force of compulsion should not 
be used except in defense against another 
person who has initiated the use of force. 

These ideas I believe to be sound and 
progressive. I believe that they would bring 
peace and prosperity to our Nation and to 
any other nation that adopts them. In my 
Opinion, the communistic ideas of govern- 
ment ownership and controls are evil and 
reactionary. I am convinced that their pro- 
gression will inevitably result in the moral 
and material degradation of the individual 
human 

I intend to continue my studies of free- 
dom and communism. My understanding 
of the subjects convinces me that I must 
defend the ideas of freedom and private 
ownership and reject the ideas of commu- 
nism and government ownership, This I 
intend to do. I sincerely hope that you, 
too, will give your thoughtful consideration 
to these matters that are of such vital im- 
portance to all of us. 

I believe the dominant influence in the 
minds of the founders of our Republic when 
they prepared the Constitution of the United 
States and our Bill of Rights was an over- 
whelming fear of the power of centralized 
government. I have seen no finer statement 
of this than that contained in the following 
resolution proposed by Thomas Jefferson: 

“Resolved, That * * * it would be a dan- 
gerous delusion were a confidence in the men 
of our choice to silence our fears for the 
safety of our rights; that confidence is every- 
where the parent of despotism— free govern- 
ment is founded in jealousy, and not in 
confidence; it is jealousy and not confidence 
which prescribes limited constitutions, to 
bind down those whom we are obliged to 
trust with power: that our Constitution has 
accordingly fixed the limits to which, and 
no further, our confidence may go; * * * In 
questions of power, then, let no more be 
heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
Gown from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution.” 

Many years ago a great philosopher asked: 

“If men use their liberty In such a way 
as to surrender their liberty, are they there- 
after any the less slaves?” 
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The answer to that question lies in the 
solution of this Communist threat to our 
freedom. Let us, then, resolve to revive that 
heritage which was handed down to us by 
the Founding Fathers at such great cost in 
bood and treasure. Let us join with them 
in their resolve to be free and independent, 
to which end, we, too, as did they, should 
“with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence—mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” 


FARMER CITY: 125TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 27, 1837, Squire Hiram Buck, a 
surveyor, traced the outline of a new 
town in east-central Illinois. The town 
was named “Mount Pleasant.” 

This year—1962—residents of the en- 
tire area are joining residents of the 
town in celebrating the town’s 125th 
anniversary. 

No longer is the town named “Mount 
Pleasant.” In 1839, with the establish- 
ment of the town’s first post office, it was 
discovered that there already existed in 
Illinois a town and post office named 
“Mount Pleasant.” Consequently, the 
name “Santa Anna” was adopted for the 
post office. 

Thirty years later a meeting was called 
to decide on a new name to replace 
Mount Pleasant and Santa Anna. Many 
names were suggested, but none seemed 
to gain sufficient approval until someone 
said: “The majority of the people here 
tonight are farmers and the room is 
heated with burning corn fuel which is 
produced by the farmers. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that we change the name 
of ‘Mount Pleasant’ to ‘Farmer City.“ 
The motion was seconded and carried. 
In that same year Jacob Swigart, a mem- 
ber of the State legislature, introduced a 
bill in the assembly approving the 
change. It passed, and “Farmer City” 
was Official. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like today to pay 
tribute to the residents of Farmer City— 
past and present. From Dennis Hur- 
ley—who is credited with being the first 
settler in 1830—all down the years to 
its present residents, Farmer City and 
its surrounding area has been peopled 
with strong, stanch, hard-working 
Americans. The pioneer spirit of its 
early settlers is still present in its citi- 
zens of today. 

Dennis Hurley and his family settled 
on land in a wilderness that had been 
occupied by the Kickapoo Indians. He 
was joined in 1830 by Richard Kirby and 
his family. 

On July 16, 1832, a daughter, Cather- 
ine, was born to the Hurleys—the first 
white child born in the township. 

Many other settlers soon joined the 
first two families: the Nathan Clear- 
waters, the Henry Huddlestuns, the 
Richard Webbs, the William Y. McCords, 
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the James McCords, the Reuben Clear- 
waters, the Preston Webbs, the John 
Donners, the John E. Frenches, and the 
Epama Coveys. These, then, were the 
very early settlers and founders of 
Farmer City—or Mount Pleasant. Many 
of these surnames are still prominent in 
Farmer City and the surrounding area. 

The growth of er City has never 
been spectacular, but it has been steady. 
From the original 19 families of 1837, 
Farmer City has grown to a population 
of 1,838 in the 1960 census. It is not a 
large town, but it is a thriving town, lo- 
cated as it is in the heart of rich Illinois 
farmlands. It may never be a large 
town, Mr. Speaker, but I believe and pray 
that it will always be a thriving town. 

As proof that the energy and spirit 
of the founders still exist today, the for- 
mal celebration of Farmer City’s 125th 
anniversary—which it was my privilege 
to attend—would have done credit to a 
community many times its size. Great 
credit must be given to Dr. H. R. Hester, 
mayor of Farmer City; to the city coun- 
cil, composed of Tom McConkey, C. B. 
Potts, Roy Ratcliffe, Floyd King, George 
Stewart, and Gene Buchanan, Clerk John 
H. Collier and Attorney O. A. Peith- 
man; and to the executive committee 
composed of Clarence E. Simpson, gen- 
eral chairman; Mrs. Minnie Belle Wells, 
secretary; Mrs. John Holman, headquar- 
ters chairman; and Charles L. Russell, 
treasurer. Newly appointed Kentucky 
colonel, Roy R. Roberson, who, with his 
wife, headed the hospitality committee, 
proved to one and all that true hospital- 
ity is not confined to the South. But 
great as were their contributions, the 
success of the Farmer City 125th an- 
niversary celebration was because it was 
a community affair—with almost every 
resident, in one way or another, con- 
tributing to it. 

The entire 4-day formal celebration 
was charmingly presided over by the 
event’s lovely queen, Miss Clarine Baker. 
Included were a parade of progress, 242 
miles in length, and a pageant spectacle, 
“Journey Through Our Years,” which 
depicted Farmer City’s history from 
“A Kickapoo Indian Chief Speaks” 
through 15 episodes and 53 scenes to 
“The Younger Generation and the 
Twist.” Four hundred Farmer City area 
citizens presented this dramatic, thrill- 
ing pageant on a 300-foot stage in a 90- 
minute production. 

In addition to the privilege of at- 
tending this wonderful celebration, it 
was also my very great privilege to speak, 
along with Senator EVERETT McKINLEY 
Dirksen, to these wonderful people. 
As a Member of Congress for 12 years, 
I have made many speeches, but seldom 
have I addressed an audience such as 
this; an audience that was thoroughly 
enjoying every moment of its once-in- 
a-lifetime celebration, but with an 
underlying current of seriousness, an 
awareness of the multitude of serious 
problems facing our country today. 

Mr. Speaker, Farmer City is America. 
It is a town—surrounded by rich, black 
Illinois farmlands—of good schools, of 
many churches, of civic-minded citizens. 

Farmer City is America—a good place 
to live. 
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STATUS OF FOREMAN UNDER TAFT- 
HARTLEY ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DULSKI] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 15th anniversary of the en- 
actment of the Taft-Hartley law. 

One segment of the law specifically 
placed the foreman in American indus- 
try into “no man’s land.” Under the 
Taft-Hartley law, the foreman has the 
right to belong to a union, but the em- 
ployer is not required by law to recog- 
nize him. He may do so on a voluntary 
basis. 

It is like an old nursery rhyme: 
Mother, may I go out to swim? 

Oh, yes, my darling daughter. 

You may hang your clothes on the hickory 
limb 


But don't go near the water. 


I have introduced legislation, H.R. 
5662, which is designed to once more 
restore to the foremen class of people the 
status of first-class citizens, or an equal 
status, with all the rights and privileges 
of the rank-and-file workers, with all the 
protection of the laws of the land, and 
will be able to take their rightful place 
at the bargaining table, and have a voice 
and a vote in affairs affecting their 
welfare. 

It is my belief that these people, the 
foremen of America, have a natural 
right of association which should not 
and cannot be taken away from them 
by administrative definition and inter- 
pretation of legal verbiage. I contend 
that the foremen of America have a na- 
tural right to band together to process 
grievances, protect their job security, 
safeguard their working conditions, and 
be human beings—the same as any other 
group of workers. At the present time, 
neither the law nor company policy pro- 
vides proper protection for the foremen 
class of people, although a foreman in 
American industry speaks for and acts 
for management. At the same time, in 
his personal capacity, he is an employee 
subject to terms and conditions of em- 
ployment imposed upon him from 
above—a matter over which he has no 
control or no voice. 

I find no basis for the argument that 
foremen, through enjoyment of the 
benefits and fruits of the collective bar- 
gaining process, would impair the effec- 
tive performance of their duties in be- 
half of management. 

On the claim of divided loyalties, we 
cannot assume that self-organization 
for collective bargaining would prove in- 
compatible with the foreman’s faithful 
performance of his duties. Such an as- 
sumption has never been proved. 

Many foremen groups throughout the 
Nation have been organized, but not rec- 
ognized, without detriment to their loy- 
alty or efficiency to management goals. 
Management’s disciplinary powers are 
adequate to insure faithful and efficient 
job performance by all of its employees, 
regardless of title. 

The basic argument of the foremen 
concerns the denial by their employers 
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of the right to participate in the de- 
cisions which affect their welfare as em- 
ployees. 

A foreman does not lose his right to 
serve himself in matters fixing his own 
wages, hours, seniority rights, or working 
conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, this group does not ask 
that we legislate any economic bene- 
fits for them. It does not ask that we 
force any of their conditions of employ- 
ment upon their employers. It merely 
asks us to free them from the shackles 
that now bind them to the extent of 
preventing them from exercising their 
natural right of association, and the en- 
suing ability to bargain on equal terms 
with their employers. 

The working men and women of this 
country, in the not too distant past, were 
under this same sort of restraint, this 
same sort of fear, this same sort of re- 
luctance, to unite, for fear of losing their 
means of livelihood. This fear was lifted 
by this body by the adoption of the Wag- 
ner Act which opened the doors to their 
right of association under the protection 
of the guiding hand of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the guarantee that they 
would not suffer in the exercising of this 
right. In this legislation, the foremen 
of America were excluded by legal defini- 
tion and administrative interpretation 
from the umbrella of protection to the 
worker provided in these laws. 

To attain this equal rights status for 
the foremen of American industry, I 
have introduced H.R. 5662 to permit 
supervisors to be considered as employ- 
ees under the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act. This bill accom- 
plishes its purpose by the simple expedi- 
ent of striking out the definition of 
“supervisor,” which in effect deprives 
them of all of the benefits provided by 
this law to employees. 

This word “employee” is the definition 
that the foremen group seeks to have ap- 
plied to its individual members, and upon 
close examination of the role of super- 
visors in industry, they are for all intent 
and purposes, employees of a company. 

At one time in American industry the 
foreman exercised rights bordering on 
divine rights, encompassing such powers 
as the right to hire, fire, assign, promote, 
transfer, discipline, and to make deci- 
sions not of a routine or clerical nature 
on behalf of the company. 

The development of the labor move- 
ment, and its subsequent collective bar- 
gaining agreements, resulted in severe 
limitations in the exercise of the above 
powers by management, and in most 
instances, the remaining powers were 
delegated to personnel offices, or labor 
relations personnel operating as a spe- 
cialized front office function. Today, 
the foreman in industry is responsible for 
the immediate, on-the-job direction of 
the working forces, to maintain the pro- 
duction rate, and to control the quality 
of the product. 

The policies and procedures used in 
industry today are developed at the up- 
per echelon level of corporate manage- 
ment, and the foreman is placed in the 
role of carrying out, or putting into 
effect, these policies and decisions. He 
has no power to alter or rescind these 
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policies, and any effect that he may 
have on this area of policy would be 
purely suggestive or advisory. 

Because of these limitations on the 
scope and activities of the foreman in 
American industry, there can be no due 
disruption in the balance of power be- 
tween management and labor, and only 
good can come from the act of restoring 
the foreman to his rightful place in our 
productive system, rather than his pres- 
ent “no man’s land” existence. 

Freedom from fear is a definite re- 
quirement to the enjoyment of pursuit 
of happiness as outlined in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. One hundred and 
eighty-five years have passed since the 
adoption of the best known and noblest 
of American state papers. It is time 
for us to make the necessary legislative 
enactments to provide for the foremen 
of America these certain inalienable 
rights to which the laws of nature and 
God entitle them. 

I am urging the chairman of the Labor 
Committee to schedule „ hearing on this 
legislation so these people can testify and 
present their case. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 


Mr. WIDNALL, for 45 minutes, on June 
19. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEoorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
Was granted to: 

Mr. PIKE. 

Mr. ZaBLOCKI and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. SCRANTON. 

Mr. SHELLEY. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 

Mrs. KELLY. 

Mr. OsMERS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FOGARTY. 

Mr. Tuck. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances. 

Mr, DULSKI. 

Mr. Rooney. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. AnENDS) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CHENOWETH. 

Mr. HALL. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3062. An act to amend the Soil Bank Act 
so as to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to permit the harvesting of hay on 
conservation reserve acreage under certain 
conditions; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1881. An act for the relief of Maria La 
Bella; 

S. 2143. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eva 
London Ritt; and 

S. J. Res. 198. Joint resolution deferring un- 
til July 15, 1962, the issuance of a procla- 
mation with respect to a national wheat 
acreage allotment. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 55 minutes pm.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 18, 1962, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 4860. A 
bill to place certain submerged lands within 
the jurisdiction of the governments of 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and American 
Samoa, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1827). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 1658. An act to 
amend the act of January 2, 1951, prohibit- 
ing the transportation of gambling devices 
in interstate and f with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1828). 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 12164. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; 


1829). 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 12154. A bill to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H. R. 12155. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by certain employers engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce and to provide for the restitution 
of wages lost by employees by reason of any 
such discrimination; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 12156. A bill to amend section 7 of 
the Clayton Act to give full force and effect 
to the operation of the provisions of that 
section applicable to certain railroad con- 
solidations and mergers until December 31, 
1963, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R.12157. A bill to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act in respect to the salaries of re- 
tired referees; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 12158. A bill to amend section 7 of the 

Clayton Act to give full force and effect to 
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the operation of the provisions of that sec- 
tion applicable to certain railroad consoli- 
dations and mergers until December 31, 1963, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 12159. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by certain employers engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce and to provide for the restitution 
of wages lost by employees by reason of any 
such discrimination; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 12160. A bill to amend the Act of 
April 29, 1942, establishing the District of 
Columbia Recreation Board, to provide finan- 
cial aid for the arts in the District of Co- 
lumbia, including improved programs of the 
arts in the curriculums of the public schools, 
equal to the aid provided by other cities of 
the United States for their local art pro- 
grams; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 12161. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
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wages by certain employers engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce and to provide for the restitution 
of wages lost by employees by reason of any 
tion; to the Committee on 


HR. 12162. A bill to bring U.S. Commis- 
sioners within the purview of the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 and 
the Retired Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 12163. A bill to permit State officers 
who are appointed by their Governors, sub- 
ject to legislative approval, to participate 
in political activity without loss of Federal 
funds; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 12164. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Fort St. Marks National His- 
toric Site; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

HR, 12165. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 

tion on account of sex in the payment of 
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wages by certain employers engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce and to provide for the restitution 
of wages lost by employees by reason of any 
such discrimination; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRUCE: 

H.R. 12166. A bill for the relief of Jesse 
J. Locke; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 12167. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Tomasa Martinez-Compian DePina; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: 

H.R. 12168. A bill for the relief of Celeste 

Vigneau; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. PFOST: 

H.R. 12169. A bill for the relief of Eng 

Ton Ho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Soviet Deportation of Lithuanians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, indi- 
vidual liberties—freedom of speech, of 
assembly, and of movement—are among 
the noblest of human goals and the most 
cherished of human desires. Where 
they do not exist in actuality they can 
only be wished for in men's souls. To- 
day, on this anniversary of the ruthless 
Soviet deportation of thousands of Lith- 
uanian citizens to the barren wastes of 
Siberia, we who are fortunate enough 
to live in freedom extend our sincerest 
sympathy to the Lithuanian people, for 
whom individual liberties are an ideal 
and not a reality. We encourage them 
to hold fast to the hope that the day may 
soon dawn when they too will once again 
know what it is like to live without fear 
of arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, 
without threat of forced exile to the slave 
camps of the Communists. 

On the night of June 14, 1941, 30,000 
Lithuanians were deported to Siberia. 
But this was only the beginning. Suc- 
cessive mass deportations followed until 
Lithuania was emptied of a significant 
proportion of her people. Already she 
had been robbed of her sovereignty by 
the occupying Russian Army to satisfy 
the appetite of Communist expansion. 
Tens of thousands of her people had been 
forcibly removed from their homeland. 
Those who remained stili live under a 
heartless totalitarian system. 

In spite of the terrible tragedy which 
befell them and the repressive techniques 
of the Soviets, however. the courageous 
Lithuanian people have never turned 
their backs on the possibility of libera- 
tion. In spite of reprisal and terror they 
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have never succumbed to the Communist 

. ‘They have never lost sight of 
the cherished goals of individual liber- 
ties. In 1918 the Lithuanian people 
overthrew a detested Russian regime un- 
der which they had late in the 18th cen- 
tury lost their national sovereignty and 
their individual freedom. We fervently 
hope and pray that a new day of deliver- 
ance will soon be at hand, and we extend 
our support for their cherished cause of 
liberation. 


Twenty-first Anniversary of the First 
Mass Deportation From the Baltic 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it is with a feeling of privilege 
that I join with my colleagues, here on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
on the occasion of the 21st anniversary 
of the first mass deportations from the 
Baltic States. 

When communistic Russia invaded 
the Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, during the infamous 3 days 
of terror, they deported more than 
100,000 people to concentration camps 
in the remotest sections of Siberia where 
many died. Under Soviet occupation 
in these Baltic States a total of more 
than 600,000 persons have been killed 
or deported during the years of enslave- 
ment. 

The United States has never recog- 
nized this forced incorporation by Soviet 
forces and never will. We have con- 
tinued, and should continue, to give our 


support to the cause of the continued 
fight for liberty going on in these coun- 
tries. On this 21st anniversary of per- 
haps the world’s cruelest and most tragic 
event let us hope and pray that the sur- 
vivors will some day regain their freedom 
from Communist totalitarian tyranny. 


The Tragedy of the Baltic States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been 22 years since the Baltic States of 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania were 
overrun by the Red army. The fact that 
the Soviet Union has ruthlessly strangled 
the free voice of dissension for a genera- 
tion in no way diminishes the atrocity 
of the original act. 

The Baltic States have endured this 
generation of tyranny solely because the 
Soviet Union and its agents have forci- 
bly suppressed the outward resistance to 
the Red regime. 

But the Soviets have failed dismally in 
their self-appointed program of educat- 
ing the captive peoples to accept com- 

munism. The entire world has been 
encouraged by the ability of the Lat- 
vians, Estonians, and Lithuanians to 
withstand the interminable din of Marx- 
ist doctrine which has droned through- 
out Eastern Europe for the past 25 years. 

Dreams of freedom and self-determi- 
nation will not be quenched as long as 
there are men who remember liberty and 
who can transfer that memory to their 
children. Hope will never be abandoned 
for eventual deliverance in the Baltic 
States. Our great democratic assembly, 
by commemorating this anniversary of 
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tyranny, reaffirms America’s intention to 
see that freedom is restored to all the 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

With our long heritage of individual 
liberty, we are all the more determined 
to give our friends in these oppressed na- 
tions the moral and spiritual support 
they need to carry on the struggle against 
Soviet Russia. By calling public at- 
tention to the infamous dates commem- 
orating communism’s ruthless brutality, 
we demonstrate to the Kremlin once 
more that we will never abandon our 
friends. 


Lithuania’s Tragic Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM w. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, June 
15 and 16 in the years 1940 and 1941 
were tragic days for the freedom-loving 
people of Lithuania. On June 15, 1940, 
Soviet demands for the immediate for- 
mation of a “friendly” government and 
Soviet military occupation marked the 
end of a sovereign democratic Lithuania 
and the beginning of its tragic enslave- 
ment by the Communist tyrants. June 
15 and 16, 1941, are equally sad anni- 
versaries for the Lithuanian people, for 
on those days thousands of the brave 
people of that country were forcibly 
deprived of their liberty and exiled to 
the wastelands of Siberia. On the night 
of June 14-15 alone some 30,000 mem- 
bers of the Lithuanian intelligentsia were 
deported under inhuman conditions to 
slave labor camps, and new waves of 
mass deportations and arrests followed. 
In 1948-49 approximately 10 percent of 
Lithuania’s population was driven to 
Siberia because of the resistance of 
Lithuanian farmers to the forcible col- 
lectivization of land which had belonged 
to them and which they had farmed for 
centuries. 

Thus, in recalling the tragic fate of 
those Lithuanians who were driven from 
their homeland by the Soviet Commu- 
nists, let us pledge ourselves coura- 
geously to oppose the aggression and 
tyranny of which Lithuania was, and 
still is, victim and stanchly to defend 
the right of all peoples to national in- 
dependence and individual freedom. 
Lithuania, let us remember, after pre- 
vious subjection to Russian domination, 
declared its independence in 1918 and 
assumed its rightful place in the world 
community as a member of the League 
of Nations. 

In signing a peace treaty with 
Lithuania in 1920, the Soviet Union rec- 
ognized it as an independent state and 
renounced all rights of sovereignty over 
it. But nonetheless Lithuania was only 
to flourish as an independent entity with 
a government chosen by the people and 
a constitution which accorded freedom 
of speech, assembly, religion, and com- 
munication for scarcely two decades 
when, once again, a Russia bent on ter- 
ritorial expansion was to claim it victim. 
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It is fitting, then, in expressing our 
sympathy to the Lithuanian people for 
the tragic exile of so many of their num- 
ber also to state our fervent hope that 
the people of Lithuania may someday 
reestablish a democratic government, 
free of Soviet control, under which in- 
dividual liberties will thrive. 

Let us never forget these tragic days 
of June 15 and 16 and dedicate ourselves 
to working for freedom and independence 
for Lithuania. 


Music in November 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, many re- 
quests come before us, and before the 
President, for all kinds of commemora- 
tive days, weeks, and months, not to 
mention years, particularly in the field of 
liberal arts. But I doubt whether any 
request which has reached us in recent 
days has quite the grassroots appeal of 
this one, and I rise on behalf of Ameri- 
can country music lovers everywhere to 
ask my colleagues to remember that the 
week of November 4 through 10, 1962, 
has been designated by the board of di- 
rectors of the Country Music Association 
as “National Country Music Week,” in 
tribute to the native country music of 
America and to the men and women who 
devote their lives to its creation and 
preservation. 

The association seeks our encourage- 
ment and observance of this special 
week, with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. We will be winding up a few 
activities of our own then, and we are 
going to need music. I can think of no 
better way to celebrate victory or soften 
defeat than with song. 

The Country Music Association, with 
national headquarters in Nashville, 
Tenn., was founded on September 16, 
1958, as an incorporated nonprofit organ- 
ization, made up of individuals and 
groups dedicated to the encouragement, 
enhancement, and immortality of this 
significant segment of the Nation's musi- 
cal heritage. 

Its membership includes over 750 of 
the Nation’s top country music authors, 
composers, performers, publishers, radio 
and recording executives, among them 
such personalities as Jimmie Davis, of 
“You Are My Sunshine” fame; Burl Ives, 
whose records of “Blue Tail Fly“ and 
“Top of Old Smoky” are perennial favor- 
ites; the immensely popular Tennessee 
Ernie Ford and Connie Francis, These 
and hundreds of other exponents of 
country music interpret the vibrancy, 
rhythm and harmony that blends the 
pioneer with the present-day American 
scene. 

Ken Nelson, president of the associa- 
tion, with his sure knowledge of its grass- 
roots appeal, points out that country 
music is popular music “in that it comes 
from the populace.” It springs up every- 
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where throughout our land, and can be 
folk, jazz, rhythm, blues, hillbilly, blue- 
grass, country or western. 

Country music is many things to many 
people—as Mary Erwin, of Louisville, 
Ky., stated: 

Country music is the dream of a lover; 
the lament of the weary; the tears of the 
forsaken; the story of the vagabond; the 
blessings of marriage; the joy of children; 
the hymn to the power of prayer; the praise 
of a divine God. 


I know you will agree with me that 
we should endorse such a week. Coun- 
try music is not confined to any given 
area of our great land—folk melodies 
flow in an ever-widening stream from 
Tennessee, from Louisiana, from Flor- 
ida, from California, Illinois, and New 
York, and sweep triumphantly across the 
eastern end of Long Island on to the 
Old World. 

I say, let us celebrate National Coun- 
try Music Week from November 4-10, 
1962, with whatever strength is left in 
our vocal cords. 


A Tribute to the Glacier Priest: 
Bernard Hubbard, S.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, Califor- 
nia mourns the death of Father Bernard 
Hubbard, S. J., the “glacier priest,“ whose 
fame has reflected glory upon the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, whose geology 
department he had headed since 1926. 
Father Hubbard spoke of himself as 
being on a perpetual leave of absence 
from the university, but his teaching of 
scientific precision, of stubborn patience 
in investigating and accuracy in report- 
ing, of matter-of-fact heroism and 
healthy humor, of simple stalwart vir- 
tue, has entered into the formation of 
generations of men. His was the vast 
patience that one would expect of a man 
who made it his business to watch and 
measure and chart the slow advance and 
retreat of glaciers. His was the daunt- 
less courage needed by a man who made 
it his business to watch and explore the 
craters of active volcanoes. His reports 
of explorations and studies among Alas- 
kan glaciers and volcanoes are both a 
sound contribution to scientific knowl- 
edge of these phenomena, and a lasting 
contribution to the literature of adven- 
ture. 

Scientific studies carried on by him or 
under his direction has included, besides 
voleanology and glacier geology, such 
subjects as meteorology, oceanography, 
ethnology, anthropology, and paleontol- 
ogy in the Alaskan area and the Arctic 
Ocean. Father Hubbard was a pioneer 
in the use of moving picture films as a 
medium of popular education, and in the 
use of photographs, both moving and 
still, as integral parts of scientific 
records. 
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Father Hubbard’s career and scientific 
attainments do not stand in isolation, 
but are an integral part of the great 
tradition of Santa Clara, and of the so- 
ciety in California and the United States. 
He was outstanding, in that he repres- 
sented a fruition of the Jesuit virtues of 
unflinching courage, and selfless devo- 
tion to research and scholarship. The 
University of Santa Clara is one of the 
principal stations in the series of seis- 
mological observatories that cover the 
United States, in studying the occur- 
rence, location, and intensity of earth- 
quakes. The study of the relationship 
of sunspots with long-range changes in 
the earth's weather, and with the fre- 
quency of meteorites is a highly impor- 
tant topic, taking its origin chiefly from 
the pioneer work done at Santa Clara 
by Father Richard, S.J. 

We of San Francisco remember proud- 
ly that Father Bernard Hubbard, splen- 
did representative of the Jesuit tradition 
in San Francisco that dates from 1851, 
is also our native son, born in San Fran- 
cisco in 1888, and a graduate from St. 
Ignatius High School. He will long be 
remmebered and honored in his native 
city. 


The Baltic Peoples and Their Tragedy in 
1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, during 
their modern history the peoples of three 
Baltic countries—Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians—have had more than 
their share of misery and misfortune, 
and only for a brief period of two decades 
they enjoyed freedom and happiness. 
After being subjected to oppressive for- 
eign rule for centuries, these peoples re- 
gained their independence at the end 
of the First World War, and in their 
historic homelands they were working 
and living happily. They only wanted 
to be left alone, and work out their own 
salvation in peace. But they were not 
allowed that choice, for their powerful 
and aggressive neighbor, the Soviet 
Union, seemed determined to put an end 
to their freedom and independence. 
This the bosses in the Kremlin did very 
early in the last war. 

In the spring of 1941 the three coun- 
tries were attacked and occupied by the 
Red army; the leaders of these coun- 
tries were at once put under arrest and 
exiled, and then these countries made 
part of the Soviet Union. But the sad- 
dest part of this treacherous tragedy 
was that Stalin’s agents carried out the 
arrest and deportation of several hun- 
dred thousand Baltic nationals in a most 
cruel manner. They herded these in- 
nocent and helpless soles into freight 
cars, and shipped them off to distant 
Asiatic Russia. There the survivors of 
this mass deportation still suffer, while 
their friends and sympathizers in all 
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parts of the free world observe the 21st 
anniversary of their misfortune. Let us 
all hope that these unfortunate souls 
will soon find their way to freedom. 


Scouting’s Highest Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last night 
it was my privilege to attend the first 
annual Charter Day observance of the 
Boy Scouts of America, held at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington. 
The entertainment was by the Marine 
Band and the U.S. Army Chorus. The 
Congress was invited. The occasion was 
marked by the presentation of Scout- 
ing’s highest award for service to 
youth—in or outside of the BS.A—the 
Silver Buffalo, to the Honorable Cart 
Vinson, of Georgia, my esteemed chair- 
man on the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and to the Honorable Cart Hay- 
DEN, U.S. Senator from Arizona. These 
two distinguished colleagues of ours are 
the only two Members of Congress who 
were serving in that capacity when the 
congressional charter was granted to the 
Boy Scouts of America during the 64th 
Congress. The Speaker of the House 
keynoted the session, the President sent 
a message, and many cooperative spon- 
sors were present and introduced. 

Since the granting of the charter over 
33 million young men have taken the 
Scouting oath and many have held high 
office of responsibility in the leadership 
of our country. At the present time, 
there are over 5,300,000 Boy Scouts and 
Scouters in America. The country has 
reaped untold reward from their devo- 
tion to moral and physical fitness, serv- 
ice to God and country, and civic or com- 
munity efforts. Under leave to extend 
and revise my remarks, the citation to 
Senator Haypen and Cart Vinson fol- 
lows along with their stirring response: 

CITATION: Hon. CARL VINSON 

The Honorable Cart Vinson, Member, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Milledgeville, Ga.; 
Member of the 64th Congress which granted 
the Federal charter to the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Cart Vinson was born in Baldwin County, 
Ga., and was educated at Georgia Military 
College and Mercer University Law School. 
He practiced law, served as solicitor (prose- 
cuting attorney), for Baldwin County and 
in the General Assembly of Georgia, during 
which time he was speaker pro tempore for 2 
years. He later served as Judge of the county 
court of Baldwin County. 

In 1914, he was elected to fill an unex- 
pired term in the House of Representatives 
and has since served continuously on that 


Representative Vinson served as chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee for 16 years 
and as chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee for 12 years. He has sponsored en- 
abling legislation for Boy Scout jamborees 
since 1949 and coauthored the national 
jamboree bill in 1960 and the legislation for 
the 11th World Jamboree to be held in Greece 
in 1963, 
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To the Boy Scouts of America: 

Forty-six years ago the 64th Congress of 
the United States incorporated and chartered 
the Boy Scouts of America. This bill, H.R. 
755, duly signed by the then Speaker of 
the House, Hon. Champ Clark, and Act- 
ing President of the Senate, Hon. John 
H. Bankhead, became law upon approval of 
President Woodrow Wilson on June 15, 1916. 
Section 3 of the act states: “The purpose of 
this corporation shall be to promote, through 
organization, and eration with other 
agencies, the ability of boys to do things for 
themselves and others, to train them in 
scoutcraft, and to teach them patriotism, 
courage, self-reliance, and kindred virtues, 
using the methods which are now in common 
use by Boy Scouts.” 

Today, we, the undersigned Members of 
the 86th Congress, who were also in the 64th 
Congress, take pleasure in greeting you, 
the 5,300,000 members of the Boy Scouts 
of America and your 84,000 local chartered 
institutions, on the occasion of National 
Charter Day 1962. 

We observe with pride and satisfaction the 
magnificent accomplishments of the Boy 
Scouts of America over the years, which 
under the protection of the Federal charter 
have fully justified the confidence imposed 
in the movement by the Congress and the 
people of the Nation. 

The need for the Boy Scouts of America 
is as timely today as it was in 1916. We 
would remind you that the purpose for 
which the charter was granted continues, 
and we urge that you pursue diligently your 
objective to make scouting available to all 
boys in every community throughout our 
beloved America. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart VINSON, 
Congressman, of Georgia. 
Cc. Ha 


JUNE 14, 1962. 


CITATION: Hon. CARL HAYDEN 


The Honorable Cart HAYDEN, Member, U.S. 
Senate, Phoenix, Ariz., Member of the 64th 
Congress which granted the Federal charter 
to the Boy Scouts of America. 

CarRL HAYDEN was born at Hayden’s Ferry 
(now Tempe), Ariz., and was educated in the 
public schools of Tempe, the Arizona terri- 
torial normal school, and Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

He was a delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in 1904, treasurer of Mari- 
copa County in 1904, and sheriff from 1907 
to 1912. He was elected to the House of 
Representatives upon the admission of Ari- 
zona to statehood and served as a Member 
from February 19, 1912 to March 3, 1927. He 
was elected to the Senate in 1926, where he 
has served continuously, and, since 1957, has 
served as President pro tempore. He is 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, joint chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, and a member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Senator Haypen is a member of the Na- 
tional Council, Boy Scouts of America, and 
has participated consistently in Report to 
the Nation breakfasts during Boy Scout 
Weeks. He has vigorously supported enabling 
jamboree legislation and is coauthor of the 
legislation related to the 11th World Jam- 
boree in Greece in 1963. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR Cart HAYDEN, 
CHARTER Day DINNER, Boy Scours or 
AMERICA, JUNE 14, 1962 
On an occasion like this, it is natural that 

our thoughts go back to the days of the 

64th Congress when the congressional 
charter was granted to the Boy Scouts of 

America. The world was in turmoil and 

strife. World War I was mounting in fury 

and the United States was about to become 

involved in the bloody struggle. In 1916 
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our people were keenly alert to the need for 
building national strength so that we would 
be ready to do our part to “make the world 
safe for democracy.” 

It was under these conditions that the 
Congress saw the value of providing for the 
boys of America an opportunity to partici- 
pate in scouting, with its program of physi- 
cal fitness, character building, ana citizen- 
ship Over the years and through 
all of the vicissitudes of our national life, 
scouting has been fulfilling its mission to 
help the boys of America to live up to the 
ideals of the Scout oath and law. 

Congressman Vinson and I have had the 
privilege of supporting thousands of bills 
that have come before the Congress of the 
United States, and I am sure my colleague 
will agree with me that the granting of the 
charter to the Boy Scouts of America was 
one of the most effective and worthy acts of 
legislation that we have had a part in en- 
acting into law. 

Some people have tho idea that by grant- 
ing this charter we made scouting a Govern- 
ment agency. Exactly the opposite is true. 
It merely authorized the Boy Scouts of 
America to make the program available to 
boys through cooperating agencies. Public 
funds were not provided and the whole 
operation of scouting has been generously 
supported by our free institutions and by 
free citizens, motivated by a desire to serve 
the boyhood of America through scouting. 
This support scouting has richly deserved, 
and because of it millions of boys have had 
the benefits of scouting. 

To commemorate the granting of the 
original charter at this festive event, we 
wish to present to the Boy Scouts of America 
this illuminated and framea copy of excerpts 
from the historic document. May this color- 
ful charter be a constant reminder of the 
purposes for which scouting was created, 
and an incentive to intensify your efforts to 
make scouting available to an ever-increas- 
ing number of boys. 


The Problem of Concentration in Basic 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
my 40 years as a Member of Congress, 
one of my chief studies has been the an- 
titrust laws as an essential basis for 
preserving our free enterprise system. 
I believe we must now address ourselves 
to the problem of concentration in our 
basic industries and consult the collec- 
tive wisdom of our ablest businessmen, 
economists, and Government officials. 
Toward that end I have chosen the 
widest base of approach. I have offered 
four bills in the hope that they may be 
maturely discussed and evaluated to the 
end that an appropriate solution may 
be achieved. 

Existing law forbids a single mam- 
moth firm to monopolize the better part 
of any line of commerce, and it likewise 
forbids a number of companies to act as 
one by agreement to fix prices, regulate 
bids, allocate markets, or engage in other 
practices in restraint of free and open 
competition. 
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It seems anomalous, therefore, that 
there is no established remedy under 
existing law where several large firms 
“follow the leader” and act as one, al- 
though the result of their parallel con- 
duct may be just as harmful as if they 
had met in a smoke-filled room, or as if 
they constituted one giant monopoly. 
The recent steel price increase is the 
latest, striking instance of such “follow 
the leader“ conduct. 

All agree that competition is the very 
lifeblood of our free enterprise system, 
yet concentration in a number of our 
basic industries has developed to a point 
where it bids fair to do irreparable harm 
to our basic free enterprise concepts. I 
have long sought the answer to this 
problem through many legislative ave- 
nues, but I believe the time has now 
come when we must face squarely the 
issue of what constitutes undue concen- 
tration and what should be done about 
it. 

Was there a lack in the antitrust laws 
when United States Steel raised its price 
and the other major steel firms followed 
in prompt succession? Is there a gap 
in the antitrust laws when one domi- 
nant firm, holding a tight grip 
on the market, generally sets the course 
of action for other firms to follow? Are 
the effects of monopolistic or oligopolistic 
concentration mitigated today by grow- 
ing competition from abroad, particu- 
larly the Common Market? To what 
degree does heavy capital investment 
limit the number of companies in a 
given industry, and discourage new en- 
trants, and what is the impact on com- 
petition in such industries? Do our tax 
laws visit undue hardship on companies 
subject to divestiture decrees and their 
stockholders? 

-The three antitrust bills I have in- 
troduced present a number of approaches 
to the problem of concentration. They 
deal with concentration generally and 
with specific instances of parallel con- 
duct. They provide solely for civil 
equitable relief in a suit brought by the 
Government under section 4 of the 
Sherman Act. These bills should pro- 
vide the basis for enlightened discussion. 

The first bill would authorize the Gov- 
ernment to seek civil equitable relief 
where, in a concentrated industry, two 
or more corporations engage in parallel 
conduct which may substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create or main- 
tain monopoly. A concentrated indus- 
try is defined as a line of commerce 
wherein four or fewer corporations 
possess 50 percent of the assets or ca- 
pacity or make 50 percent or more of the 
total gross sales throughout the United 
States. 

The second bill would authorize the 
Government to seek appropriate civil 
equitable relief in a concentrated indus- 
try, similarly defined, where dominant 
economic power is exercised so as to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to 
create or maintain monopoly. 

The third bill would authorize the 
Government to seek appropriate civil 
equitable relief, where any person or 
group of persons exercise power to mo- 
nopolize or to substantially lessen com- 
petition in any line of commerce. 
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I have also introduced a bill provid- 
ing for uniform, fair tax treatment of a 
corporation subject to a divestiture de- 
cree as well as its stockholders. Such 
legislation, in my opinion, would fill a 
longstanding need. There should be no 
need to resort to Congress for special 
legislative relief where, as in the Du 
Pont-General Motors case, millions of 
stockholders would otherwise have been 
suddenly confronted with heavy tax lia- 
bilities which they had done nothing to 
create, or where, as in the Hilton Hotels 
case, a corporation is forced to divest 
itself of one of its enterprises to comply 
with the requirements of the antitrust 
laws. Furthermore, one wonders wheth- 
er undue tax hardships may have been 
visited on others less numerous or less 
vocal as a result of other divestiture de- 
crees. Moreover, I understand that the 
formidable tax consequences have often 
proved a major stumbling block to ap- 
propriate consent decrees in antitrust 
cases. 

It will be the studied purpose of the 
Antitrust Subcommittee to hear all rea- 
sonable views so that we can gain the 
benefit of all schools of thought and all 
shades of opinion. It is my earnest 
hope that from these hearings the best 
possible answer will emerge so that we 
can deal effectively with the evils that 
flow from monopolistic practices and ar- 
tifical restraints upon the free play of 
competition. 

There is no animus against big busi- 
ness. Big business can, does, and will 
continue to exist as an integral, indeed 
essential, part of our economic system, 
particularly those segments where heavy 
capital investment is required. The 
problem is not that big business exists 
but rather what big business sometimes 
does, The issue is the maintenance of 
competition throughout our economy. 
The bills I have introduced are addressed 
to that central issue. 


The Baltic Republics: Victims of Soviet 
Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, 22 years 
ago the Baltic Republics of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania were taken over by 
Soviet armed forces. They were among 
the first nations to fall victim to Soviet 
aggression. With the end of springtime 
22 years ago began a reign of terror for 
the people of the Baltics. It is in sor- 
row that I commemorate the sacrifice of 
the citizens of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

How many lives were lost in the wave 
of mass arrests, executions, and deporta- 
tions which took place just before Nazi 
Germany attacked Russia in 1941 is still 
unknown. Enough information has been 
gathered to put the number of victims in 
the thousands. What those figures rep- 
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resent in terms of individual human suf- 
fering is terrible to contemplate. 

The brutal treatment of those who 
survived deportation was apparent fol- 
lowing de-Stalinization. Some deportees 
were returned to their homelands; they 
were people broken in body and in spirit. 

Although the Soviet Union has made 
its usual pious attempts to justify its past 
record, the program of repression con- 
tinues. A special Soviet Repatriation 
Commission was established in East Ber- 
lin for a time in an attempt to lure back 
the Baltic refugees who sought asylum 
in the West. However, in fact, the de- 
portation continues under the guise of 
selecting volunteers for the cultivation 
of lands and for mining in central Asia. 

It is a privilege to pay tribute to the 
people of the Baltic Republics and to 
hope that the future will be kinder to 
those brave people than the past has 
been. 


Gold Procurement Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Merrill E. Shoup, president of the Golden 
Cycle Corp. at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
has been urging the establishment of a 
gold procurement agency by the Federal 
Government. Mr. Shoup contends that 
new gold is needed not only for monetary 
purposes, but also for use in our national 
defense. 

I have introduced a bill providing for 
an incentive payment of $35 per ounce 
on newly mined domestic gold. Mr. 
Shoup is in full support of this measure, 
and recommends that the Department of 
Defense administer the incentive pro- 
gram. He states that the Department 
of Defense could administer such a pro- 
gram with absolutely no ill effects upon 
our world monetary position. 

Mr. Shoup is critical of the recent 
statement made by Under Secretary of 
the Treasury Robert V. Roosa before a 
Senate subcommittee, in which he op- 
posed the proposed incentive payment 
program of $35 an ounce for newly 
mined domestic gold. 

In this statement Roosa contended 
that a subsidy payment would be inter- 
preted as a devaluation of a dollar, and 
would prejudice our financial position 
in the world. In commenting on Mr. 
Roosa’s attitude Mr. Shoup, who ap- 
peared before the same subcommittee in 
March in support of the incentive pro- 
gram, stated that “Mr. Roosa’s state- 
ments do not surprise me in a single 
detail. This has been the classic response 
of the Treasury Department for some- 
time to the Nation’s gold problem.” 

Mr. Shoup added: 

While they worry so heartrendingly about 
what the rest of the world would think, our 
domestic gold mining industry has been shut 
down; our gold reserves at Fort Knox have 
poured out. As a nation we are now in a 
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position that we simply do not have the gold 
to meet our outstanding obligations. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that all of the gold mining 
operations in the Cripple Creek and Vic- 
tor area in Colorado have been sus- 
pended. The Golden Cycle Corp. has 
closed its gold processing mill at Cripple 
Creek. It is a most unfortunate situa- 
tion that all of the gold mines in this 
section came to a complete halt at the 
end of 1961. There are no prospects for 
reopening these mines, and the mill re- 
suming operations, unless an incentive 
payment program can be adopted. 

I have personally been very disap- 
pointed that we have not been able to 
convince the Treasury Department that 
we must pay more for gold if our mines 
are to reopen. Everyone freely admits 
that we need more gold, and there is gen- 
eral concern over the depletion of our 
gold stocks. However, I know of no way 
to increase these stocks except to produce 
more gold. I am still hoping that we can 
get a gold bill passed at this session. 

Mr. Shoup has strongly supported the 
subsidy approach to this problem, and 
the only way that the gold mining indus- 
try can be revived. He feels that such 
an incentive program, as contained in 
my bill, would help the gold mines and 
mills across the country. 

I consider Mr. Shoup one of our fore- 
most authorities on gold, and I include 
his further observations on this most 
pressing problem: 

Aside from the fact that our gold mining 
industry has been flattened by the Govern- 
ment monopoly price of $35 an ounce on all 
newly mined domestic gold—a price which 
has been held at the same level for almost 
30 years, by the way—there is another prob- 
lem to be considered: gold has become an 
important defense material. 

Gold is being used, for example, in electro- 
plating in numerous components of our 
space vehicles. It is being used in elec- 
tronics systems where high performance and 
reliability are essential. Gold is the most 
efficient reflector of infrared available. It 
is being used to gold-plate transistors, con- 
nectors, printed circuits, and many other 
things. 

And by Secretary Roosa’s own statement, 
we still have gold linked to our money in this 
country. 

It would seem quite obvious that we have 
a very important need for gold for de- 
fense and monetary reasons. The question 
is: How do we get it? 

There is a very considerable and growing 
belief that a solution lies in establishing a 
gold procurement agency that is in no sense 
connected to the Treasury Department. As 
a matter of fact, it probably would best be 
established under the Department of 
Defense. 

This agency would be empowered to es- 
tablish a sufficient incentive payment on do- 
mestically mined gold to reopen our Na- 
tion’s gold mines and reestablish gold 
production in the United States. 

The gold procurement agency would pur- 
chase and sell all domestically mined gold, 
including sales to the Treasury Department 
for monetary purposes. Through this 
means, monetary gold could be held at the 
present $35 level with absolutely no ill effects 
upon our world monetary position. 

There is ample precedent for such a pro- 
curement program. Whenever it has be- 
come necessary to the national defense to 

strategic materials, we have found 
the ways and means. Our gold problem cer- 
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tainly is critical enough to warrant that ac- 
tion be taken and before it is too late. 


Mr. Speaker, I consider Mr. Shoup’s 
suggestions worthy of our most serious 
consideration. I hope we can find a 
way to put them into operation. 


Shenandoah National Park: Dedication of 
the Thornton Gap Interchange, June 9, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am privileged to insert an address de- 
livered by our former colleague, Hon. 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the In- 
terior, at a ceremony dedicating the 
Thornton Gap Interchange, Shenandoah 
National Park, on June 9, 1962. 

In his able and interesting address, 
Secretary Udall paid tribute to the pub- 
lic-spirited people who had the foresight 
to envision a Shenandoah National 
Park in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia. He referred to the Shenan- 
doah National Park, the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, and the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park as three units of the 
National Park System which have be- 
come a most remarkable recreational 
resource. He paid tribute particularly 
to former Secretary of the Interior Hu- 
bert Work and Senator Harry FLOOD 
BYRD. 

The dedication of the Thornton Gap 
Interchange happened to be on the 75th 
anniversary of Senator BYRD’s birthday. 
In a most appropriate manner, Secre- 
tary Udall related the incident on July 3, 
1936, when the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Senator Byrp were 
driving to Big Meadows and Senator 
Byrp suggested to the late President the 
building of a parkway along the crest of 
the Blue Ridge connecting the Shenan- 
doah with the Great Smokies, which is 
now familiar to all of us as the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, or Skyline Drive. Secre- 
tary Udall reminded his audience that 
Senator Harry FLOOD Byrrp has since 
been known as the “father of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway.” 

Many friends and admirers were 
present at the dedication to enjoy the 
ceremony and extend to Senator Byrp 
heartfelt greetings and felicitations on 
his birthday. 

The complete text of Secretary Udall's 
address is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR STEW- 
ART L. UDALL AT DEDICATION OF THORNTON 
Gap INTERCHANGE, SHENANDOAH NATIONAL 
PARK, JUNE 9, 1962 
I am happy to be here today to join with 


you in dedicating these new facilities in 
Shenandoah National Park. 

Being here gives me a feeling of apprecia- 
tion for the accomplishments of those who 
were responsible for setting aside this area 
as a national park. We are most fortunate 
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to be able to drive just a little over a hun- 
dred miles from the Nation’s Capital and 
find this expanse of mountains and wood- 
lands that affords an opportunity to getreat 
for a day or so from the rush and complexi- 
ties of modern civilization. 

Three decades ago, men with unusual fore- 
sight, saw the need to set aside this section 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains as a national 
park. Because of their concern and a lot 
of hard work, this park is available for our 
enjoyment today. Without their foresight, 
we would not be here today. Not just our- 
selves, but millions of others over the years 
could not have enjoyed the grandeur of this 
Skyline Drive, or the pleasure of spending a 
few nights in the campgrounds, and hiking 
on the park trails. 

I wonder how many people have climbed 
Old Rag or Hawksbill who, otherwise, never 
would have done so. I wonder how many 
people would have spent their weekends in 
the city and returned to their offices with- 
out knowing the renewed vitality that comes 
from such an outdoor experience. 

It is also a source of some amazement to 
me that, 35 years ago, Secretary of the In- 
terior Hubert Work saw this need so clearly. 
In the midtwenties the availability of open 
spaces near urban centers was by no means 
as critical as it is today. Yet, in a speech 
on May 25, 1925, Secretary Work said: We 
have gradually established an artifical life 
dependent upon the indoors * * * the call 
of the primitive in us [is] rebelling against 
the hothouse existence to which we have 
become accustomed.” 

Mr. Work was speaking to the Southern 
Appalachian Park Commission, composed of 
a group of men who had been appointed to 
find a suitable area in the Southern Appala- 
chians in which to establish a national park. 
They found two places—both eminently 
qualified for status as national parks—the 
Great Smoky Mountains of North Carolina 
and Tennessee and Shenandoah National 
Park here in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia. 

This area was very carefully chosen. Be- 
fore making their field trips, members of the 
Commission set forth what they called “a 
few simple rules” to guide them in selecting 
a national park area in the Appalachian 
Highlands. The site to be selected, they 
said, must have “accessibility by rail and 
roads; mountain scenery with inspiring per- 
spectives and delightful details; a substan- 
tial part to contain forests, shrubs, and flow- 
ers, and mountain streams with picturesque 
cascades and waterfalls overhung with foli- 
age, all untouched by the hand of man; 
abundant springs and streams available for 
camps and fishing; opportunities for protect- 
ing the wildlife of the area, and the whole 
to be a natural museum, preserving out- 
standing features of the Southern Appala- 
chians as they appeared in the early pioneer 
days; areas sufficiently extensive and adapt- 
able so that annually millions of visitors 
might enjoy the benefits of outdoor life and 
communion with nature without the confu- 
sion of overcrowding.” 

The Congress on May 22, 1926, enacted the 

m which provided for the establish- 
ment of Shenandoah National Park. 

Just 31 years ago and within 500 
from where we are standing today, the first 
shovelful of dirt was turned to start work 
on the Skyline Drive. Three years later the 
first section of this high mountain motor 
road was opened. Within 1 year more than 
half a million people had driven over it. In 
the single year following the opening of this 
now famous drive, more people motored along 
the crest of these mountains and enjoyed 
the peaceful vistas and the charm of this 
rolling Virginia countryside than had done so 
in the hundred years before the area became 
a national park. 
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Obviously the men who planned and 
worked for the establishment of Shenandoah 
National Park were right in their belief that 
Americans have inherited from our pioneer 
ancestors an “instinctive tendency to return 
to nature and the outdoors.” 

There is a new awareness that outdoor 
activities are requisite to this country's 
physical, cultural, and spiritual well-being. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission in its report early this year 
declared that the recreational needs of the 
United States will more than triple by the 
year 2000. The report noted that the sim- 
plest outdoor activities are the most popular. 
For example, it found that driving and walk- 
ing for pleasure, swimming, and picnicking 
lead the list of outdoor activities in which 
Americans participate, 

When detailed study shows that driving for 
pleasure is the most popular of all outdoor 
activities, it isn't hard to see why Shenan- 
doah National Park, with its Skyline Drive, 
is so popular. We also begin to understand 
why the Blue Ridge Parkway has more visits 
annually than any other unit of the National 
Park System. 

These three units of the National Park 
System—Shenandoah National Park, Blue 
Ridge Parkway, and the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park—together offer a most 
remarkable recreational resource. Climate, 
scenery, and easy accessibility to millions of 
people insure their great popularity and 
continuing use. 

You know, by law, all national parks are 
sanctuaries for birds, and I'm told that an 
extremely rare one has been seen frequently 
here in Shenandoah. While the ornitholo- 
gists have not been able to accurately es- 
tablish the migratory pattern of this par- 
ticular Harry ByrD, they do know he keeps 
coming back to this park year after year 
with unfailing consistency. Connie Wirth 
wlis me he has even seen this bird“ in many 
of our national parks in the West. Without 
fail he is seen around the Capitol Building 
in Washington when Congress is in session. 
And, believe it or not, he is even known to 
migrate all the way to Switzerland during 
unusual climatic conditions here in the 
United States. 

But right now we are concerned with his 
habits in Shenandoah National Park. In- 
stead of building his nest of straw and mud 
like ordinary birds, he uses native Virginia 
stone and mortar and huge wooden beams. 
Incidentally, you are invited to inspect 
Shenandoah National Park’s most recently 
constructed Byrd's Nest this afternoon at 
5 p.m. It's up on Hawksbill Mountain and 
your program folder tells you how to get 
there 


Speaking of the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, let me say that he is the one man 
whose enthusiasm and ardent support con- 
tributed most the esta t of 
Shendandoah National Park. Back in the 
late 1920's and 1930's when conservation- 
minded private citizens and organizations in 
Virginia voluntarily contributed $1 million 
toward land acquisition for the park, Harry 
Byrn (then Governor of the State) encour- 
aged the Virginia Legislature to appropriate 
another million and a quarter—giving every 
Virginian an opportunity to participate in 
making this park Virginia’s gift to the Na- 
tion. 

Driving with President Roosevelt to Big 
Meadows on July 3, 1936, for the dedication 
of Shenandoah National Park, Senator BYRD 
suggested to the President that a parkway 
ought to be built along the crest of the 
Blue Ridge connecting Shenandoah with the 
Great Smokies. Mr. Roosevelt thought it 
was a splendid idea. Harry Brap has since 
been known as the “father of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway.” All Americans are in his debt 
for his leadership in establishing these na- 
tional parks. 
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While the Southern Appalachian National 
Park Commission found the right location 
for Shenandoah National Park, it might be 
remembered that the people of Virginia pro- 
vided $2%4 million to these lands. 
Only then could the park be established. 
Once again we acknowledge and express our 
gratitude to the State of Virginia. 

The example which the State of Virginia 
set in helping the Federal Government es- 
tablish Shenandoah National Park and the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, suggests to me that all 
levels of government must continue to work 
together if we are to provide outdoor rec- 
reation opportunities for all the people. We 
must hope also that individual initiative and 
leadership by private citizens will continue 
to point the way when preservation of our 
great heritage of natural beauty and history 
is in danger. 

Whenever I am talking about national 
parks, and particularly here today, I like to 
point to the part that private enterprise 
has played and continues to play in helping 
us provide services to visitors. It is this 
partnership between government and pri- 
vate enterprise that has produced the fine 
accommodations here in Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park. The V. Sky-.ine Co., with 
the executive leadership of Messrs. Samuel 
and FitzGerald Bemiss, has provided capital 
plus imagination, not only for the new 
Panorama restaurant we are dedicating to- 
day, but for all the park’s other fine conces- 
sionaire facilities. 

I have already spoken of the cooperation 
and assistance by the State of Virginia in 
creating Shenandoah National Park. It is 
gratifying to observe that this cooperative 
spirit is still evident in the joint efforts of 
the two agencies as exemplified in the park 
and highway facility we are about to dedicate 
here today. The Virginia State Highway De- 
partment built the four-lane highway 
through the Thornton Gap Interchange 
which carries traffic under the Skyline Drive. 
To carry on construction of these two jobs 
and handle traffic to the park and over the 
State highway at the same time has taken 
much coordinatien of planning and a great 
deal of joint effort by the two agencies. 

The completion of these ac ditionai im- 
provements is a happy occasion for all of 
us. Their use and enjoyment by the thou- 
sands of visitors who will come to visit this 
park this year and in the years to come must, 
I am sure, be more than pleasing to those 
who were responsible for its creation. 


The 1940 Mass Deportation of Baltic 
Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many black days in history, but among 
the blackest of days were the 14th and 
15th of June 1940, when the Soviet Union 
herded hundreds of thousands of Baltic 
nationals into freight cars and shipped 
them into Asiatic Russia. 

It must be remembered that the peo- 
ples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
had suffered many misfortunes and been 
subjected to foreign rule for long periods 
in history. The First World War gave 
them their independence and they were 
prepared, as three young nations, to work 
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out their national destinies in freedom 
and peace. This was not to be, for the 
conquering, ravenous, imperial designs of 
the Soviet Union seized upon them as 
their first victims. 

Free people everywhere join with the 
families and the friends of the deported 
in sympathy and in the common link of 
knowledge that the future will bring 
again a world peace where brother lives 
in harmony with brother and the wel- 
fare of the world is a cause shared by all. 


The F.D.R. Memorial Should Be Appro- 
priate and Beautiful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed slab memorial to our wartime 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, is 
one of the most controversial memorials 
ever developed. 

The New York Times, the New York 
Daily News, the Washington (D.C.) 
Post, the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star have all opposed the slab memorial, 
as have many other publications of re- 
pute. 

The New York Daily News published 
an article on April 20, 1962, by Paul 
Healy stating: 

Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, Demo- 
crat, of California, has just informed some 
fellow members of the F.D.R. Memorial Com- 
mission that his family thinks the prize- 
winning design for a $4,254,366 memorial ap- 
proved last year by the Commission is offen- 
sive. 


Our colleagues, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] and the gen- 
tleman from Delaware [Mr. MCDOWELL], 
have introduced measures which would 
provide for a Franklin D. Roosevelt Me- 
morial Park, with seasonal flowers, in 
place of the slab memorial. Senator 
PauL H. Dovctas has introduced a bill 
in the Senate for the same purpose. 
Clearly, then, opposition to the slab 
memorial is not a narrow partisan mat- 
ter. The Commission of Fine Arts op- 
poses the slab memorial on the grounds 
that it does not meet the requirements 
of the legislation which authorized the 
establishment of a memorial to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The National Recreation Association, 
and the District of Columbia Recreation 
Department oppose the slab memorial on 
the grounds that it would preempt pre- 
cious parklands. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], was an effec- 
tive witness against the slab memorial 
at the hearings held on Friday, June 8, 
1962, by the Subcommittee on Enrolled 
Bills and Library of the House Adminis- 
tration Committee. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
editorial from the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star of June 11, 1962, a letter in 
reply which appeared in the same paper 
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on June 15, and the extraordinarily ef- 
fective testimony before the subcommit- 
tee which I have mentioned: 


From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 11, 1962] 


F.D.R. WOULD CRINGE 


We were pleased to hear Francis Biddle 
declare that the fate of the slab memorial 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt rests in the 
lap of Congress. For this means that the 
opportunity is at hand to bury this night- 
marish proposal. 

Surely Congress will not do otherwise. 
The testimony before a House subcommittee 
on Friday affirmed once again the controversy 
which this weird design has engendered. 
There were expressions of enthusiasm, to 
be sure, from architects who are intrigued 
by its originality. As one of them com- 
mented, it would make a visitor “catch his 
breath.” The “catch,” however, would be 
a gasp of disbelief—not because the design 
is contemporary, for there already are nu- 
merous instances of contemporary architec- 
ture which, properly placed, have become 
assets to the Capital City. But no one can 
contest the conclusion of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission that the cockeyed agglomeration of 
concrete tablets, reaching as high as 167 feet 
in the air, would do violence to the classic 
setting of West Potomac Park, which is 
flanked by the Lincoln and Jefferson 
memorials. 

It is surprising that no one at the hearing 
seemed to remember, or to care, that Mr. 
Roosevelt himself had expressed to Justice 
Frankfurter the wish that any monument 
to his memory in Washington be simple and 
modest. This report has been further cor- 
roborated by Architect Gilmore D. Clarke, 
who, as Chairman of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion during much of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, conferred frequently with F.D.R. on 
architectural questions. Mr. Clarke's words 
on the subject have a particular timeliness: 

“Mr. Roosevelt was essentially a simple 
man; this writer, who learned to know some- 
thing of his taste in artistic matters, believes 
that he would cringe if he should view the 
loosely arranged, huge, reinforced concrete 
slabs that a few, possibly misguided, souls 
wish to erect to his memory. The premiated 
design, if built, would stand as a memorial 
to the Commission on the memorial that 
now places its recommendation before the 
Congress, to the jury of selection and to the 
designers, but never, in the writer’s opinion, 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

Over the years Washington has been as- 
sailed with countless harebrained architec- 
tural schemes, not all of which, unfor- 
tunately, have proved to be transient. The 
construction of the slabs, however, would 
be the ultimate indignity. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 15, 1962] 


LETTERS TO THE STAR 
F.D.R. WOULD CRINGE 


May I compliment you on your editorial 
F. D. R. Would Cringe,” of June 11, in which 
you say that “the construction of the slabs, 
however, would be the ultimate indignity.” 

It is my hope, and I feel quite confident, 
that the Congress will reject this discredited 
proposal. At the hearing I called attention 
to my own bill, H.R. 11804, which would 
provide for a Franklin D. Roosevelt Me- 
morial Park, with seasonal flowers, at the 
same site. 

No attempt was made at the hearings on 
Friday, June 8, to contest the conclusion of 
the Fine Arts Commission that the 167-foot 
memorial would do violence to the Lincoln 
and Jefferson Memorials which it is required 
to harmonize with by the authorizing law. 

Your editorial writer erred in saying that 
“no one at the hearing seemed to remember, 
or to care, that Mr. Roosevelt himself had 
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expressed to Justice Frankfurter the wish 

that any monument to his memory in Wash- 

ington be simple and modest.” 

In my own testimony to the committee, 
I pointed out that the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board had urged all members of 
Congress to work for a park as a memorial to 
F.D.R. I went on to say: “The Board urged 
that this park, which is so strategically lo- 
cated between the Lincoln and Jefferson 
Memorials, be renamed the “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial Park with a simple stone 
marker in conformity with the request for 
a simple memorial made by President Roose- 
velt himself. This request was related to 
his friend Justice Felix Frankfurter. Cer- 
tainly, President Roosevelt’s wishes should 
be respected.” 

The spokesman for the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Board told the committee of 
the Board’s concern for the fast-disappear- 
ing park areas of the Nation’s Capital, and 
suggested that the 27-acre site be a rose 
garden or rose field, which is the English 
translation of the Dutch ancestral meaning 
of the name “Roosevelt,” and that the park 
be developed as a center for culture and 
recreation. 

This is the plan which I wholeheartedly 
recommended to the members of the sub- 
committee, and which my own bill, H.R. 
11804, would provide. I can think of noth- 
ing that would be a more lasting and per- 
manent memorial, and at the same time, 
be a finer contribution to the development 
of our Capital City. 

The National Recreation Association, of 
which President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
a member, told the House committee that 
the slab memorial, which would preempt 
27 acres of park lands in the District of 
Columbia, was “not in keeping with his 
philosophy of conservation as we know it, 
nor with his concern for the well-being of 
his fellow Americans.” 

This national recreation group stated, and, 
I think very much to the point, that “Our 
country is engaged in a great effort to get 
and keep open space before it is too late. 
Certainly, Washington, our Capital City, 
should be a showcase for this effort.” 

WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Representative, Seventh District of 
New Jersey. 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM B. 
WIDNALL, REPUBLICAN, OF NEW JERSEY, BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE ADMINISTRATION COMMIT- 
TEE ON JUNE 8, 1962, ON HOUSE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 712 AND HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
713 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that very 
serious questions are raised by the legislation 
you are considering today which would au- 
thorize and direct the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission to raise an 
estimated $4 million for a concrete slab me- 
morial to President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

It is my belief that this legislation should 
not be favorably re unless changed 
materially and I have offered H.R. 11804 as 
a positive approach, 

I think I can say without fear of contradic- 
tion that no memorial in our Nation's his- 
tory has so divided the American people as 
the winning slab design chosen by the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission. 

The Commission of Fine Arts, which was 
established 62 years ago by the Congress for 
the express purpose of advising the President 
and committees of Congress on matters of 
art, has agreed unanimously to withhold 
their approval of this slab design for the 
following reasons: 

1. The design does not conform with the 
requirements of Public Law 86-214, approved 
September 1, 1959, which provides that “the 
completion for the proposed memorial shall 
be carried out so as to insure that it will be 
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harmonious as to location, design and land 
use, with the Washington Monument, the 
Jefferson Memorial and the Lincoln Me- 
morial.” 

2. The slab design, by its great size and 
height, competes with, rather than supple- 
ments, the three memorials with which it is 
required by law to be harmonious. 

3. As to design, it is lacking in the repose 
which is an essential element in memorial 
art, as well as the qualities of monumental 
permanence that are the essence of the three 
memorials with which it must by law con- 
form. 

4. The Commission of Fine Arts also ques- 
tioned the durability of concrete of which 
the proposed memorial would be constructed. 

It would seem obvious that if the concrete 
slab memorial is replaced by other materials 
it would be much more costly, and would 
undoubtedly have to be redesigned. 

Further, if this subcommittee is to fa- 
vorably report the legislation which it is con- 
sidering today, laws of the Congress would 
have to be ignored and overruled, and this in 
itself imposes a most serious impediment. 

First, the law establishing the Commission 
of Fine Arts would have to be overruled, be- 
cause that act created the Commission for 
the express purpose of advising the commit- 
tees of the Congress on matters of art. And 
the Commission has advised the Congress 
that the present concrete slab design is not 
acceptable. 

Second, the design does not conform with 
Public Law 86-214, which amended the act 
establishing Franklin Delano Roosevelt Me- 
morial Commission. 

Section 2 of Public Law 86-214 reads as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. The Commission is authorized to 
hold a competition or competitions for the 

memorial, and to award a suitable 
or prizes in connection therewith, but 
may refuse to employ any successful competi- 
tor if it deems that his design should not 
be used. The competition for the proposed 
memorial shall be carried out so as to insure 
that it will be harmonious as to location, 
and land use with the Washington 
Monument, the Jefferson Memorial, and the 
Lincoln Memorial. In holding the competi- 
tion the Commission shall avail itself of the 
assistance and advice of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, of the National Capital Planning 
Commission, and of the National Park Serv- 
ice, and such Commissions and Service shall, 
upon request, render such assistance and 
advice.” 


Now, clearly, the Congress provided a num- 
ber of tests which the winning design must 
meet, and the Commission of Pine Arts has 
advised the Congress that the winning design 
has failed to meet these tests. 

The advice of the Commission of Fine 
Arts has been ignored by the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Commission which is now appeal- 
ing to us to join it in ignoring their advice. 

I should like to point out that in the basic 
law establishing the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Commission, Public Law 372, 84th Con- 
gress, it was provided in section 2(d) that 
the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission was authorized to avail itself 
of the assistamce and advice of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 

Frankly, I do not think Members of the 
House will support the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission in ignoring 
the advice of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
nor will the Members of the House approve 
legislation which would give congressional 
approval of a fundraising campaign for a 
concrete slab memorial which would do vio- 
lence to the Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln Memorials. 

The District of Columbia Recreation Board, 
which was created by the Congress in 1942, 
recently advised me that at its May 8, 1962, 
meeting, its members voted unanimously to 
oppose the massive slabs which will preempt 
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27 acres of park and recreation space in 
the West Potomac Park. The Board urged 
that this park, which is so strategically lo- 
cated between the Lincoln and Jefferson 
Memorials be the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial Park“ with a simple 
stone marker in conformity with the request 
for a simple memorial made by President 
Roosevelt himself. This request was related 
by his his friend Justice Felix Frankfurter. 
Certainly, President Roosevelt's wishes should 
be respected. 

The District of Columbia Recreation 
Board has suggested that the marker be 
surrounded by a beautiful rose garden or 
rose fleld—which is the English translation 
of the Dutch ancestral meaning of the name 
“Roosevelt,” and the remainder of the 27 
acres be developed as a Center for Culture 
and Recreation. 

This is a plan which I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse and recommend to the members of 
this subcommittee. My own bill, H.R. 11804, 
pending before this committee, provides for 
a memorial park with seasonal flowers for 
the purpose sought by the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Board. I can think of noth- 
ing that would be a more lasting and per- 
manent memorial, and at the same time, be 
a finer contribution to the beautiful de- 
velopment of our Capital City. 

The National Recreation Association has 
also gone on record in support of this plan, 
saying: 

“President Franklin D. Roosevelt, like 
President Theodore Roosevelt, was actively 
associated with the National Recreation As- 
sociation. We believe that the erection of 
a series of massive slabs, preempting 27 acres 
of the presert park is a plan he would have 
opposed. It is not in keeping with his 
philosophy of conservation as we know it, 
nor with his concern for the well-being of 
his fellow Americans. 

“Our country is engaged in a great effort 
to get and keep open space before it is too 
late. Certainly, Washington, our Capital 
City, should be a showcase for this effort.” 

I hope the members of this subcommittee 
will respond to this appeal, and not endorse 
the concrete slab memorial which has 
aroused such violent opposition by very con- 
cerned citizens. 

The Congress should take the matter of 
memorials seriously, and should recommend 
one which is fitting, lasting, and worthy in 
every respect of our Nation. 


Paradox in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 15, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, the other body of the Congress 
voted to terminate all aid, including sales 
of our surplus farm commodities, to Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, and other Communist- 
dominated countries. 

A day later, the Membership of that 
House had some second thoughts and 
decided to modify its original action. 
As things stand now, the Senate version 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962 
would permit some types of Public Law 
480 assistance to certain Communist- 
dominated countries. The President 
would have to determine which ones 
could qualify for the special waiver ap- 
proved by the Senate. 


June 15 


It would appear on the surface, there- 
fore, that no harm has been done. On 
the contrary, the action of the other 
House has been interpreted in some cir- 
cles as a sound and constructive re- 
minder to the Communists that we are 
not going to play around with them. 

I must disagree with such an interpre- 
tation. I believe that no amount of 
rationalization will cover up the fact that 
the action in the other House has done 
grave harm to our position abroad. 

Why do I say this? For two reasons: 
First, the action in the other House 
showed that the majority of its member- 
ship have little faith in our President; 
and, secondly, it implied that the same 
membership is not really concerned about 
what happens to the people suffering to- 
day under Communist bondage—that at 
least some highly placed officials in the 
United States may be willing to write off 
those people to permanent Communist 
domination. 

Let us look at some facts which relate 
to this issue. 

First, we must remember that we have 
several laws which already—and rather 
emphatically—declare it to be the policy 
of our Government not to aid, assist, or 
support Communist regimes anywhere in 
the world. 

Section 620 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, for instance, prohibits assistance to 
the government of any country which is 
dominated or controlled by the interna- 
tional Communist movement. 

The Export Control Act prohibits ex- 
ports of strategically important goods to 
the Soviet Union and all the countries 
under its domination, and to all other 
countries which may threaten the secu- 
rity of the United States. 

And the Battle Act calls for the termi- 
nation of our assistance to any nation 
which ships implements of war and other 
strategic items to the Soviet Union, its 
satellites, and all countries which threat- 
en our national security. 

We have, therefore, clear and repeated 
expressions in our present laws on this 
important subject. 

At the same time, in each of the laws 
I have mentioned, Congress has provided 
the Chief Executive with certain free- 
dom of action. The President may, 
when he considers it important to the 
national interests and security, waive 
the above prohibitions within certain 
clearly defined limits. 

The President—whether he is a Demo- 
crat or a Republican—must have that 
discretion if he is to fulfill his constitu- 
tional responsibility in the field of for- 
eign policy. The Constitution specifi- 
cally makes the President responsible 
for the conduct of our foreign affairs. 
Only he bears that responsibility, and 
only he has access to information neces- 
sary for making certain determinations 
in the field of foreign policy. 

It is not only shortsighted, but also 
dangerous in terms of our national in- 
terest and security, for the Congress to 
attempt to tie the President’s hands, as 
was attempted in the Senate a few days 
ago. We have given discretionary au- 
thority to our previous Presidents. We 
have given it to Democrats and Repub- 
licans. It can only appear to the world, 
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therefore, that some people in the Senate 
do not have faith in President Kennedy 
if they are trying to take away from him 
those powers in the field of foreign policy 
which his predecessors have enjoyed. 

Similarly, it must appear that some of 
our legislators want to write off the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain to perpetual 
Communist domination. What other 
conclusions can they reach when some 
legislators here vote to close the doors— 
to terminate U.S. assistance—and to cut 
off all contacts with those poor, unfor- 
tunate people? 

We are engaged in a global, unrelent- 
ing fight with communism. We are try- 
ing to defeat them—and to protect our 
own security. We cannot fight effec- 
tively if we are going to tie one hand be- 
hind our back, draw a circle around the 
Communist-dominated countries, and in 
effect say to the Soviet Union: 

This is your area. You can keep it. We 
are writing off these peoples. We are not 
going to do anything to make it hard for 
you to communize them. You do what you 
want with them. We are not going to have 
anything to do with them. 


This, in effect, is what the original 
Senate amendment did. Instead of 
helping to fight communism, it proposed 
to tie the President’s hands, to make it 
impossible for him to maintain any ef- 
fective contacts with the peoples of the 
Communist-dominated countries. 

Mr. Speaker, unfortunately few peo- 
ple have given sufficient thought to the 
problem of our relations with the Com- 
munist-dominated countries. Those 
who have considered this problem ob- 
jectively will not disagree with the state- 
ments I have just made. The conclu- 
sions which I have drawn are pertinent 
and logical. They apply especially to 
countries such as Poland, whose people 
are living under Communist domination 
through no fault of their own. 

I was in Poland last year, for the first 
time in my life. I traveled some 1,200 
miles in that country by automobile. I 
spoke to many people on farms, in vil- 
lages, towns, and cities. I spoke to 
workers, to shopkeepers, to government 
employees, and to officials of the regime. 
And Isubmitted my findings to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and the Con- 
gress, in House Report No. 712 of the 87th 
Congress, Ist session. Under permission 
granted to extend my remarks, I want 
to place in the Recorp the recommenda- 
tions which appeared in that report. 

They read as follows: 

SPECIAL STUDY MISSION ro Potanp— 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Traditionally, Poland has been a member 
of the Western World. Communist domina- 
tion of Poland since World War II has not 
changed the traditional leanings of the vast 
majority of the Polish people. While the 
Communist regime appears to be in full con- 
trol in Poland, its policies since October 
1956 have favored and achieved wider con- 
tacts with the West, particularly the United 
States. 

There is ample evidence that assistance ex- 
tended to Poland during recent years has 
benefited the Polish people. It has helped 
to maintain a bond of friendship and sym- 
pathy between the people of Poland and 
the people of the United States. At the same 
time, it has tended to lessen Poland’s de- 
pendence on her Communist neighbors. We 
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believe that these developments are in the 
interest of the United States and helpful to 
the attainment of our foreign policy objec- 
tives. 

Policy changes flowing from Poland's mem- 
bership in the Communist bloc may at any 
time seriously affect the outlook for the 
future and influence the course of United 
States-Polish relations. Nevertheless, basing 
our conclusions on our observations in Po- 
land, we recommend that careful considera- 
tion be given to the possibility of expanding 
our economic relations with Poland, includ- 
ing the provision of additional economic as- 
sistance, primarily through the utilization of 
zlotys in the Public Law 480 account and 
further operations under that program. 

In this respect, and in order to strengthen 
the hand of the Executive in future negotia- 
tions with the Polish Government, we are of 
the opinion that amendment of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act along the 
lines recommended in H.R. 1130 and in simi- 
lar bills would serve a useful and construc- 
tive purpose. 

We wish to emphasize recommendations 
made earlier in this report to the end that 
any future assistance extended to Poland 
be given in such a form, and under such 
conditions, to assure that the aid benefits the 
people rather than the regime. Aid projects 
should be selected carefully and on an in- 
dividual basis, with full consideration of 
the guides outlined in this report. Emphasis 
on self-help projects and hard bargaining 
for reciprocal considerations should provide 
the framework for future negotiations with 
the Polish Government. 


Mr. Speaker, just a month ago, the 
Honorable Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., of 
Delaware, was in Poland on a special 
study mission. Congressman McDow- 
ELL is an able, conscientious, patriotic 
representative of the people of Delaware. 
He is a stanch fighter against com- 
munism. He went to Poland with an 
open mind, but with some reservations 
about the justification of our programs 
in that country. Upon his return, he 
reported his findings to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to place 
them in the Recor in their entirety, be- 
cause I believe that they are extremely 
pertinent to the issue which concerns 
us. And I want to commend Congress- 
man McDowett for his penetrating and 
impartial analysis of the situation in 
Poland, and how it is affected by U.S. 
programs in that country: 

Report OF THE Stupy MISSION To PoLanp— 
FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Few nations in recent history have suf- 
fered as much or as long as the people of 
Poland. Invaded by the Nazi war machine 
on Septmeber 1, 1939, and shortly thereafter 
attacked by the Soviet armies from the east, 
Poland was subjected to a ruthless occupa- 
tion. Millions of her people perished during 
the fighting and the occupation. Some of 
her cities were almost completely destroyed. 
In 1945, nearly half of her prewar area was 
annexed by the U.S.S.R. And since the war, 
her people have lived under Communist 
domination, deprived of the right to fashion 
their future within the framework of free 
democratic institutions. 

Today, Poland is clearly a member of the 
Soviet bloc. The governing regime has 
not been freely elected by her people. It 
was foisted upon them by the Soviet Union. 
Poland is presently bound to the U.S.S.R. 
not only through such formal instrumentali- 
ties as the Warsaw Pact, but also because of 
its exposed geographic position and its heavy 
economic dependence upon the Soviets. 
Even more important is the fact that Soviet 
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troops are still present in Poland, as well 
as on her eastern and western borders. 

These facts make Poland an integral part 
of the Soviet bloc. The Polish position on 
international issues reflects this, and rarely 
differs from that of the bloc itself. US. 
policies with respect to Poland must take 
these factors fully into account. 

Nevertheless, Poland differs substantially 
from the other members of the Soviet bloc. 

Historically, her people have a basic orien- 
tation toward the West. Their antago- 
nism toward Russian domination is of long 
standing. Their distrust of Germany has 
deep historical roots. Their nationalist 
sentiments are very strong. Poland's tradi- 
tion, and the independent spirit of her peo- 
ple, have been instrumental in enabling her 
to attain a unique position within the So- 
viet bloc, 

The attainment of that position dates back 
to Gomulka's rise to power in Poland in 
1956. Since that time, the Polish Govern- 
ment has enjoyed a measure of autonomy in 
internal affairs. Only a small part of Polish 
agricultural land is collectivized. Freedom 
of worship exists today in Poland, although 
its exercise has been made progressively more 
difficult. The Gomulka regime has per- 
mitted a diversity of expression in the arts 
which is unmatched elsewhere in the Soviet 
bloc. It has also allowed more extensive 
contacts with the West than are permitted 
by other satellite countries, This is true in 
terms of scientific and cultural contacts, ex- 
changes, tourist travel, and the immigration 
of large numbers of Poles to various Western 
countries. 

Beginning in 1957, there has been a big 
change in Poland's relations with the United 
States. This change was reflected on po- 
litical and economic levels. Within certain 
clearly defined limits, we resumed some of 
our trade relations with Poland. We entered 
into more extensive exchange programs with 
Poland than with any other bloc country. 
On the other hand, U.S. officials in Poland 
have been permitted to travel, to make and 
and to develop broader contacts. U.S. vol- 
untary organizations have been able to ad- 
minister food distribution programs which 
give credit to the United States as the source 
of the distributed foods. And Voice of 
America broadcasts are permitted to enter 
Poland without being jammed. 

The extent of our trade relations with 
Poland, and of our activities in that coun- 
try, will be discussed in some detail in the 
following section of this report. At this 
point, we should like to summarize our im- 
pressions regarding the course of United 
States-Polish relations since 1957. 

We believe that the change has been con- 
structive. It has reflected our recognition of 
Poland's unique position in the Soviet bloc. 
It has demonstrated our willingness to take 
advantage of the opportunity to make U.S. 
presence felt in Poland. And it has served 
to sustain and enlarge the substantial reser- 
voir of good will toward the United States 
among the people of Poland. 

The Poles have a big job on their hands. 
Their cities still show ample evidence of the 
ravages of war. Their industrial base is 
small and appears largely obsolete. Their 
farming methods and implements seem to a 
large extent outdated. Poland is a relatively 
poor country. She is economically dependent 
on the Soviet Union. Her people need help 
to improve their level of living. Any help 
from the West which aids them in improving 
their lot, and in reducing their economic 
dependence on the Soviet Union, is welcomed 
and appreciated. 

U.S. assistance, extended during the past 
5 years primarily through the sales of our 
surplus agricultural commodities under Pub- 
lic Law 480, appears to have had a favorable 
impact. It enables us to maintain our pres- 
ence in Poland. It provides us with non- 
dollar resources with which we have estab- 
lished a number of exchanges and contacts 
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with the Polish people. And, through the 
direct distribution programs, it has brought 
aid—and tangible evidence of American 
friendship—directly to hundreds of thous- 
ands of Polish children, hospital patients, 
and families in need. 

We should not underestimate the value of 
this assistance. Apart from relieving want, 
it advances science, supports cultural and 
economic aspirations of the Poles, and sus- 
tains their hope in a better tomorrow. It 
shows them that they have not been for- 
gotten—written off by the West. 

We are convinced that the attitudes and 
the loyalties of the people living today un- 
der Communist domination will play an 
important part in the outcome of the long- 
range struggle between communism and 
freedom. This struggle exceeds the bounds 
of a physical contest. It is, ultimately, a 
struggle for the minds and hearts of men. 
For this reason, we must try to sustain the 
hopes, and strengthen the feeling of friend- 
ship for the United States, among the Com- 
munist-dominated peoples. We have an 
opportunity to do this today in Poland. We 
should use it, and use it prudently. We 
must be willing to invest in the future, with- 
out expecting immediate dividends from our 
investment. 

In shaping our policies with respect to 
Poland, it would be foolhardy to assume that 
Poland may be detached from the Commu- 
nist bloc in the immediate future. Nothing 
that we saw in Poland would justify such 
optimism. Poland is firmly under Commu- 
nist control, and, because of her geographical 
location, is likely to remain so for some time 
to come. We must keep this in mind. We 
must expect, and be ready, to change our 
policies with respect to that country on short 
notice. The impermanence of our under- 
takings in Poland is one of the hazards of 
dealing with a Communist-run country. 
The alternative to the continuation of our 
Public Law 480 surplus food programs in 
Poland would be to deny this humanitarian 
type of assistance to the people of that coun- 
try, thereby turning our backs on the tradi- 
tion of good will and friendship toward the 
United States which has historically existed 
between the people of Poland and the peo- 
ple of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, there is one more article 
that I would like to place in the Recorp 
under the permission granted to extend 
my remarks. This article appeared in 
the Newsweek magazine of June 18, 1962. 
It is entitled Paradox in Poland.“ I be- 
lieve that this article clearly shows why 
the maintenance of our presence in 
Poland is important, and why we would 
be extremely shortsighted and foolish to 
tie the President’s hands by adopting the 
type of amendment that was approved 
by the Senate. 


PaRADOX IN POLAND 


In Warsaw, in the darkened Church of the 
Holy Cross, a young priest had just finished 
reading Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski's pastoral 
letter urging the faithful to fight atheism, 
materialism, and the corruption of youth. 

“And now,” the priest intoned, “repeat 
after me: ‘We pledge to thee, Holy Mary, 
Queen of Poland, that we shall fight the evil 
forces of atheism and materialism, and that 
we shall protect our youth. So help us God’.” 

The congregation, kneeling in the pews, in 
the aisles, and on virtually every inch of the 
floor, solemnly repeated the pledge. As they 
finished, there rose from 3,000 throats the 
stirring chant of the Polish prayer: “Ancient 
Queen of Poland, Mary, speak for us, Mary, 
take our nation unto thy care.” 

An American visitor watching this scene 
in the heart of Communist Poland fully ex- 
pected armed militiamen to enter the church 
at any moment and halt the service. But 
nothing of the sort happened. The congre- 
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gation dispersed peacefully to nearby cafes 
for afterchurch coffee and cakes. The lonely 
militiaman on duty outside was busily di- 
recting traffic. 

That such a paradox can exist—and it is 
common throughout Poland—is largely due 
to two men. One is Communist Party Secre- 
tary Wladyslaw Gomulka, who presides over 
the political destiny of his nation from a 
sparsely furnished, paneled office in the cen- 
tral committee building known as the 
white house. The other is Cardinal 
Wyszynski, ruling his flock—some 85 percent 
of Poland’s 30 million—from the baroque 
episcopal palace at the other end of town. 

The rare meetings between the two men 
have been stormy. But somehow or other 
the commissar and the cardinal have always 
come to terms. The reason is simple: Nei- 
ther can rule Poland without the other, and 
both know it. 

The result of moderation on the part of 
both church and state is a strained but work- 
able compromise, Staunch Catholics admit a 
grudging respect for Gomulka's Polishness, 
his integrity, and restraint. And a high 
Communist Party official told me with 
barely concealed admiration: “That Wyszyn- 
ski, he is at least a realist; not like that 
Hungarian sleepwalker Mindszenty.” Simi- 
lar compromises appear in virtually every 
aspect of Polish national life. The most im- 
mediately striking are the ubiquitous mani- 
festations of American influence in a Com- 
munist society. 

In jampacked cellar nightclubs in the 
stare miasto, the medieval center of War- 
saw which has been rebuilt nail by nail, 
Polish beatniks cram themselves by the hun- 
dreds into nightclubs for sessions of Dave 
Brubeck and other progressive-jazz musi- 
cians. The twist is also performed with a 
vitality and tireless exuberance that makes 
New York’s Peppermint Lounge seem tame by 
comparison, 

Supermarkets; Under U.S. supervision, 
Polish meatpackers are learning new methods 
to sell their Polish hams on J.S. markets. In 
Warsaw, Gdansk (Danzig), and Katowice, 
U.S.-style supermarkets called Super 
Sams” (shortened form of the Polish for 
super self-service) are springing up to the 
quietly enthusiastic approval of Poland’s 
long-suffering housewives. A particular ear 
is kept cocked toward the United States, 
which has given Poland $425 million in 
surplus agricultural products and $60 mil- 
lion in mining machinery and medicines. 
Most Poles know that the United States 
considers both their country and Yugoslavia 
“semi-independent” of the Soviet bloc, 

U.S. influence is apparent at Nowa Huta, a 
brandnew steel mill near Cracow that was 
built by the Russians and equipped almost 
entirely with Soviet machinery. It now 
boasts a “galvanizing line” supplied by the 
United States, as well as British and West 
German installations. The Soviet part of 
the plant is bedecked with red and white 
Socialist banners. The Western side is bare 
except for standard safety slogans. 

This plant, which produces 2.2 million tons 
of steel a year, also boasts a Soviet-style 
“board of complaints” where the names of 
laggards are publicly proclaimed. ‘“Com- 
rade Prazmowski,” it read on the day of our 
visit, “your tinplates in lot 1775 are too nar- 
row. Why?“ 

I asked what was going to happen to Com- 
rade Prazmowski, now that he had been pub- 
licly castigated. “I can take you to him right 
away,” the accompanying engineer offered. 
“Just saw him drinking beer with his critics 
at the commissary.” 

Tact and sclerosis: Like their Russian 
counterparts, steelworkers are a privileged 
lot. But intellectuals are not so well off. A 
professor at Jagiellonian University in Cra- 
cow is lucky to make 2,000 zlotys a month 
(a good deal less than a U.S. secretary). But 
there is little overt thought control. “You 
just have to use a little tact,” one of the 
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professors explained. “I never mention 
Marxism or Leninism in my lectures, I don't 
have to. On the other hand, I don’t follow 
the sclerosis philosophy which makes you 
think that after you go everything will go 
Communist. It won't.“ 

Even the Polish commissars show a good 
deal of flexibility. Take Roman Werfel, for 
example—a member of the party Central 
Committee and the Communist propaganda 
chief for the Wroclaw Voivodeship. A beefy 
man in his late fifties, Werfel does not 
worry about semantics in describing his role. 
He treated my questions indulgently but an- 
swered each of them straight. 

“How do I control the press? 

“There is no advance censorship. But 
every 2 or 3 weeks we meet for coffee 
with the editors and discuss what was good 
and what was bad. If a party editor steps 
out of line and refuses to mend his ways, I 
fire him. If he is not a party member, I sim- 
ply ask him to resign. 

“But,” he adds quickly, “in the 3 years 
I have been here I haven't fired anybody 
and nobody has resigned.” 

Asked who it is that tells him what line 
to take, Werfel says: My head, generally.” 
Then, sensing the conceit of the remark, he 
added: “Of course, on big matters like Berlin 
I call Warsaw.” 

Werfel pooh-poohs the idea that Moscow 
hands down the party line. “In 1926 I pub- 
lished a Communist paper in Vienna and 
wrote a prediction of events after the Pil- 
sudski coup d'etat. Without any consulta- 
tion with Moscow, the underground Commu- 
nist paper in Warsaw came to exactly the 
same conclusions, We were both 100 percent 
wrong.” 

Few supporters: In spite of Comrade Wer- 
fel’s educational efforts, the Communist re- 
gime has few supporters. But the reasons 
for its unpopularity vary enormously. A 
grizzled taxi driver grumbled: “They are 
all Jews anyway.” When told that few if 
any of the regime were Jewish the driver 
threw up his hands: What's the difference 
Jews or Bolsheviks—they are all the same.” 

A Cracow student complained that “since 
1959 the regime has tightened up on free- 
dom.” In any case, he added, the 600-zloty- 
a-month Government stipend is not enough. 
His other complaints: Hot water is available 
only twice a week; students get only one 
good meal a day and—because of overcrowd- 
ing in the dormitories—there is no place for 
sex. 

Perhaps the most dissatisfled group are 
the intellectuals. Poland is not exactly a 
police state but we are not free either,” said 
one scientist. Another said: The bureau- 
crats have become more polite but they still 
take on superior attitudes.” None of this 
means that Polish intellectuals want to re- 
turn to prewar days. “After the war,” one 
man told me, “the economy had to be state- 
controlled, and this will have to continue, 
whatever happens. As for the old landown- 
ers, the peasants certainly do not want to go 
back to them.” And when I put the direct 
question to Pole after Pole Are you in 
favor of communism?”—most replied: No, 
but only friendly relations with Russia can 
protect us from the Germans.” 

Fear and hatred of Germany is probably 
one of the most important reasons why the 
Poles seem to acquiesce in the Gomulka re- 
gime, Mention to any Pole the possibility 
of returning some of their annexed territo- 
ries to Germany and you have a first-class 
row on your hands. In fact, the one criticism 
I met of the United States is over its luke- 
warm attitude toward confirming Poland's 
title to the Oder-Neisse line. Once you do 
that,” is the common refrain, “you will have 
knocked the props from under our Com- 
munist regime.” 

Restlessness: Pro-Americanism is a major 
political factor in the regime's calcula- 
tions, Thus. a few days before the an- 
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nounced 1959 Nixon visit, Gomulka tele- 
phoned Khrushchev and asked whether he 
should not cancel the visit in view of the 
restlessness shown by the people immediate- 
ly after the announcement. Khrushchev 
counseled patience, but the enthusiastic re- 
shown to Nixon as well as to other 
American visitors still forces the Communist 
Government to prove its Marxist loyalty by 
making speeches against American imperial- 
ism. Simultaneously, of course, Gomulka 
begs Washington for shipments of farm sur- 
pluses. 
To the outsider this Polish picture seems 
illogical and paradoxical. But somehow or 
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other the system works, One reason is that 
Poland, alone among the Soviet-bloc coun- 
tries, has enough to eat. Another is that 
the Poles have learned to mix their com- 
munism with dollops of bourgeois democ- 
racy. The visible signs of this mixture could 
be seen at an open-air book fair stretching 
along Warsaw's tree-lined Ujazdowska Ave- 
nue. There were only a handful of Commu- 
nist bookstands out of the 250 showing 
everything from jazz lexicons to Chinese 
scrolls and Yiddish newspapers. 

Comrade Werfel of Wroclaw has an ex- 
planation. “Polish Communists,” he says, 
“are patient people. We can wait.” 
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But if he is waiting for the Poles to cease 
being Western, the prospects are for a much 
longer wait than even Comrade Werfel ex- 
pects. i 
Mr. Speaker, I earnestly urge the mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives 
to give careful consideration to the ma- 
terials which I have just placed in the 
Recorp—and to bear them in mind 
when we turn to consideration of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1962 and the 
issue of our relations with the countries 
which are today living under Communist 
domination. 
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SENATE 


Monpay, June 18, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, Father of our spirits, 
who rulest all things in wisdom and 
righteousness, our wills are ours to make 
them Thine. Give us to understand the 
vanity of so many of the things we hold 
closest to our eyes in the present, often 
hiding from us the glory of the eternal. 

In all the tangle of human relation- 
ships give us the fairness to be as hard 
and stern with ourselves as we are crit- 
ical of other people. Save us from 
missing the highest goals by self-pity or 
self-indulgence. 

In a day of confusion and evasion let 
our thinking be keen and clear, our 
speech frank and open, our actions 
courageous and decisive. May the glar- 
ing surface lights in the streets not blur 
for our eyes the shining principles above 
them that are steady as the stars. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
June 15, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Philip D. Sprouse, of Ten- 
nessee, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Kingdom of Cambodia, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7532) to 
amend title 39 of the United States Code 
relating to funds received by the Post 
Office Department from payments for 
damage to personal property, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H.R. 8824. An act to modify the applica- 
tion of the personal holding company tax 
in the case of consumer finance companies; 

H.R. 9520. An act to continue for 2 years 
the suspension of duty on certain alumina 
and bauxite; 

H.R. 10095. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1963, the suspension of du- 
ties for metal scrap, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10928. An act to transfer casein or 
lactarene to the free list of the Tariff Act 
of 1930; and 

H.R. 11400. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing suspension of duties on certain 
lathes used for shoe last roughing or for 
shoe last finishing. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


H.R. 8624. An act to modify the applica- 
tion of the personal holding company tax in 
the case of consumer finance companies; 

H.R. 9520. An act to continue for 2 
years the ion of duty on certain 
alumina and bauxite; 

H.R. 10095. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1963, the suspension of 
duties for metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 10928. An act to transfer casein or 
lactarene to the free list of the Tariff Act 
of 1930; and 

H. R. 11400. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing suspension of duties on certain 
lathes used for shoe last roughing or for 
shoe last finishing. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL 
OF CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the call of the legislative calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—HOURS 
FOR SENATE MEETINGS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. I 
remind the Senate at this time that there 
is a very heavy accumulation of business 
awaiting conference, on the calendar, or 
in committee. Much of this is business 
which, for the good of the Nation, ought 
not to be delayed. It requires decision 
one way or the other in order that there 
may be intelligent planning for the 
months ahead on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the public. 

The leadership does not prejudge the 
decisions on any of this pending business. 
But it most certainly judges it to be 
necessary that the decisions be made in 
order to dispel some of the uncertainty 
which has been accumulating in recent 
months throughout the Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is the in- 
tention of the leadership beginning on 
Wednesday, and most mornings there- 
after, to call the Senate into session at 
about 10 am., and to run the daily 
meetings until 7 or 8 p.m. until the 
end of the session, as may be neces- 
sary. Similarly, as may be necessary, 
beginning this week, there shall be 
Saturday meetings until the end of the 
session. The Senate is also advised, in 
response to a number of inquiries of 
Members, that it may count on only 1 
day’s recess at the 4th of July, that is, 
the day of the 4th. 

I know that some Members have cam- 
paign problems and a heavier work 
schedule will complicate them. I know, 
too, that there will be much personal in- 
convenience in longer hours. But the 
leadership at this point can see only one 
alternative to longer hours—the neglect 
of the Senate’s business, to the detriment 
of the Nation. That course, the leader- 
ship cannot endorse. If there are other 
alternatives, any Member is at liberty to 
suggest them, As for myself, it seems to 
me most essential that we stay on the 
job and act on as much of the legislative 
program as is feasible. The President 
has a right to expect decisions now one 
way or the other. The people of the Na- 
tion have a right to expect decisions one 
way or the other. 
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Insofar as the Senate is concerned, the 
leadership believes we must adhere to 
these matters in committee and on the 
floor until the decisions are made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the distinguished majority leader 
will yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is my understand- 
ing that there presently are prepared 33 
amendments to the satellite bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I had heard there 
were 40. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think by count there 
are 33, but there could be more. I ap- 
prehend, under those circumstances, that 
possibly the major portion of this week 
will be devoted to this bill. Is that the 
belief of the majority leader? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with the 
distinguished minority leader in that 
analysis. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And what will follow 
the satellite bill, if the Senator knows 
now? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As the Senator 
knows, there are a number of measures 
which must be completed by June 30. 
There is the extension of corporate ex- 
cise taxes, which has passed the House. 
There is the increase in the debt ceiling, 
which has passed the House. There is 
the Sugar Control Act to consider. On 
those three measures, I anticipate there 
will be rollcalls. 

There is the extension of the Defense 
Production Act. There is the authority 
to renegotiate defense contracts. There 
is the Export Control Act, which is on the 
calendar and had been held up last week 
at the request of the two Senators from 
New York. There is the measure on 
changes in the public welfare program, 
which it is anticipated will be brought up 
shortly. 

So far as the Export Control Act and 
the changes in the public welfare pro- 
gram are concerned, it is anticipated 
there will be rollcalls on those measures. 

There is also on the calendar the mili- 
tary construction authorization bill, 
which, I am informed, must be consid- 
ered before the appropriation bill hav- 
ing to do with defense matters is finally 
passed. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Finance 
Committee be permitted to sit during 
the sessions of the Senate for the rest 
of this session. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must object to that request. As 
@ member of the committee, I should 
like to attend its meetings insofar as pos- 
sible. I would not object if the request 
were for today, or if it were made on that 
basis. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
feeling of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Finance Committee be per- 
mitted to sit during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Report or U.S. CITIZENS COMMISSION ON 
NATO 

A letter from the chairman and members 
of the U.S. Citizens Commission on NATO, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Commission, dated June 12, 1962 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 
CHANGE or NAME OF THE PERRY's VICTORY 

AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE MEMORIAL Na- 

TIONAL MONUMENT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to change the name of the 
Perry’s Victory and International Peace Me- 
morial National Monument, to provide for 
the acquisition of certain lands, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the 
reasons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF SIXTH GUAM 
LEGISLATURE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a resolution of the Sixth 
Guam Legislature, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 256 


Resolution relative to respectfully memorial- 
izing the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation for the payment of rental 
claims of landowners in and to parcels of 
real property known as Route No. 10 


Whereas immediately after the reoccupa- 
tion of Guam by the Armed Forces of the 
United States, the U.S. Government occupied 
portions of real property within Guam, in- 
cluding a strip of land from the municipal- 
ity of Barrigada up to the municipality of 
Chalan Pago, which has since been occu- 
pied by the U.S. Government and designated 
as Route No. 10; and 

Whereas the landowners were compensated 
for the use of these parcels of land from 
1947 up to and including June 30, 1951, but 
that since July 1, 1951, up to and including 
January 27, 1958, the landowners were not 
compensated for the use of their lands; and 

Whereas the reason for such absence of 
compensation to these landowners was the 
lack of legal and proper representation of 
such landowners and their lack of knowledge 
therefor as to their rights and claims for 
the use of their properties: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That the Sixth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby respectfully request and 
memorialize the Co of the United 
States to enact legislation for payment of 
rentals to landowners for the period from 
July 1, 1951, through January 27, 1958, for 
use of their properties located within Route 
No. 10, Guam; and be it further 

Resolved That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
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hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House, to the 
Department of the Interior, and to the Gov- 
ernor of Guam. 
Duly adopted on the 9th day of June, 1962. 
A. B. Won Pat, 
Speaker. 
V. B. BAMBA, 
Legislative Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 11879. An act to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1604). 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with an amend- 
ment: 

S.3203. A bill to extend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1605). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself, Mr. 
Fonc, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. KUCHEL, 
Mr. Lone of Hawaii, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Morse, Mrs. NEUBERGER, and Mr. 
JACKSON) : 

S. 3431. A bill to consent to the amend- 
ment of the Pacific Marine Fisheries Com- 
pact and to the participation of certain 
additional States in such compact in accord- 
ance with the terms of such amendment; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bartuerr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 3432. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act so as to require Federal Power Commis- 
sion authority for the construction, exten- 
sion or operation of certain facilities for the 
transmission of electric energy in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ENGLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3433. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp commemorating 
the centennial of the national cemetery at 
Fort Scott, Kans.; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Canlso when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PASTORE (for Mr. HARTKE): 

S. 3434. A bill to amend section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 so as to elimi- 
nate the statutory requirement of affording 
equal time for use of broadcasting stations 
by candidates for public office; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pastore when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN (by request) : 

S. 3435. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to permit the private 
carriage of letters and packets in certain 
cases; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON (by request): 

S. 3436. A bill to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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CHANGE IN THE PACIFIC MARINE 
FISHERIES COMPACT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators FONG, 
GRUENING, KucHet, Lone of Hawaii, 
MAGNUSON, Morse, NEUBERGER and JACK- 
son, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to provide for congressional 
approval of a change in the Pacific Ma- 
rine Fisheries Compact, which now 
exists between the States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California. 

The change consists of an addition to 
the existing compact of article XII 
which provides, in part: 

The States of Alaska or Hawaii, or any 
State having rivers or streams tributary to 
the Pacific Ocean may become a contracting 
State by enactment of the Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Compact. 


Upon congressional ratification of the 
compact, Alaska, Hawaii, and Idaho will 
be eligible for membership. 

California, Oregon, and Washington, 
the original members of the compact, 
have agreed to the new article XII, and 
on May 4 of this year, the Governor of 
Alaska signed a bill providing for Alas- 
ka’s membership in the compact. To 
date, Hawaii and Idaho have taken no 
action to join but they will be admitted 
if they so desire. The ratification of 
the change in the compact, and the ad- 
mission of Alaska to the compact now 
await congressional approval. 

Mr. President, there exists a great 
community of interest among Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Idaho—the States which are linked 
to each other by the waters which pro- 
duce our rich Pacific fishery harvest. 
The Pacific Marine Fisheries Commis- 
sion is an outgrowth of this community 
of interest. As members of the commis- 
sion, Washington, Oregon, and California 
have been cooperating since 1947 to 
sponsor research, to promote uniformity 
of regulation and to further the con- 
servation and development of our Pa- 
cific fisheries. The time has now come 
to amend the original compact to make 
possible the admission of Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and Idaho. 

Mr. President, the Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Commission, created by the 
compact, was designed to cope with the 
problems of conserving and regulating, 
on a sustained yield basis, the fishery re- 
sources of our Pacific Coast States. The 
1947 reports by the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee and 
by the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine Fisheries on the original bill to 
create the Pacific Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission summarized the reasons for the 
creation of the commission. These rea- 
sons are still valid and apply with equal 
force to the bill which I introduce today. 
The reports—House Report 752, Senate 
Report 513, 80th Congress, Ist session, 
1947—stated: 

Experience with the halibut, salmon, and 
other fisheries has demonstrated, however, 
that unless substantial measures are taken 
to control the utilization of the fishery to 
prevent its depletion, the future of any fish- 
ery can be completely destroyed. The 
joinder of the interests and activities of the 
three States concerned with the Pacific fish- 
erles, through the Pacific Coast Marine 
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Fisheries Compact, is a substantial step in 
the direction of insuring joint and coordi- 
nated action, based on adequate action, 
against unwise utilization of the Pacific 
coast fisheries and to insure its future de- 
velopment and use. 


The compact is similar to the Atlantic 
Coast Marine Fisheries Compact which 
was approved by Congress in 1942—56 
Stat. 267—5 years before the creation of 
the Pacific Marine Fisheries Compact. 
As a result of the activities of the com- 
missions created pursuant to both com- 
pacts, substantial cooperation has been 
achieved in the conservation and man- 
agement of the fishery resources of both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

The activities of the Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Commission since its creation 
have included research, recommenda- 
tions designed to provide uniformity of 
State laws for conserving our Pacific 
fisheries, and representation at various 
conferences concerned with fisheries. 
Through the efforts of the Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Commission a degree of uni- 
formity in State fishing laws has been 
achieved and there has been progress in 
establishing plans, programs, and re- 
search for conservation. 

The research activities of the commis- 
sion have included work on such impor- 
tant resources as shrimp, salmon, alba- 
core, crab, the otter trawl industry, and 
groundfish. 

Members of the commission have at- 
tended conferences concerned with such 
subjects as waste disposal in the marine 
environment, tuna, the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, 
Japanese high seas salmon fisheries, the 
coordination of fishery regulations with 
Canada, and the proposal to widen the 
3-mile belt of territorial jurisdiction. It 
has maintained liaison with the Atlantic 
as well as the Gulf States Fishery Com- 
missions. Among the resolutions of the 
commission have been those recommend- 
ing that Alaska, Hawaii, and Idaho be 
invited to membership in the commis- 
sion, and that the member States under- 
take certain joint research projects. In 
addition, the commission has been a 
mechanism for the coordination of the 
fishery regulations among the member 
States and between the member States 
and Canada. Moreover, it has served as 
an informal point of contact where inter- 
state problems have existed. 

Mr. President, there are many prob- 
lems associated with achieving coordi- 
nated development and conservation of 
our Pacific fishery resources. A great 
part of this resource is migratory. 
Salmon, for instance, move freely with- 
out regard to State or international 
boundaries. The salmon returns to its 
stream of origin to spawn after the long 
journey, hundreds of miles in the ocean. 
If the spawning area is disrupted or if 
too few salmon return up the stream to 
spawn, it may mean the extinction of the 
salmon run on that particular stream. 
Such activities as the protection of 
spawning grounds, and the provision for 
adequate escapement are therefore cru- 
cial if we are ever to conserve and har- 
vest, on a sustained yield basis, this great 
natural resource. 
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However, if we are to prevent the de- 
pletion of our salmon fishery stocks, we 
must have wholehearted cooperation and 
coordination among our Pacific Coast 
States. The survival of this fishery also 
depends upon effective and enforced 
agreements between the United States 
and other nations—Canada, Japan, Rus- 
sia—with fishery interests in the Pacific. 

Already, Mr. President, we have wit- 
nessed the destruction and virtual deple- 
tion of a once productive resource, the 
pilchard fishery. This fishery, once the 
basis for a thriving industry in the 
1930’s, now has become practically ex- 
tinct. Let us hope that it is not too late 
to devise adequate protective measures 
for such crucial fisheries as salmon. 

Although Alaska is not yet a member 
of the Commission, it has, as a Territory 
and later as a State, cooperated inform- 
ally with the work of the Commission, 
particularly in salmon research and 
conservation programs. For example, 
the Commission has had an employee 
stationed at Pelican, Alaska, during the 
troll salmon season to sample the in- 
cidence of marked fish in the landings. 
The admission of Alaska, now awaiting 
only congressional approval of this bill, 
will enable Alaska, in cooperation with 
Washington, Oregon, and California, 
more effectively to develop and conserve 
our great Pacific fishery resources for 
the Nation as a whole. 

Since the Pacific Marine Fisheries 
Commission performs such a crucial 
function in furthering the conservation 
and development of the fishery resources 
of the Pacific coast, and since congres- 
sional ratification of the change in the 
compact will make the work of the Com- 
mission more effective, it is my hope 
that both the Senate and House will give 
speedy approval to this bill in order that 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Idaho may play 
their proper part along with Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California in conserv- 
ing the great, yet not inexhaustible 
fishery resources of our Pacific coast. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp, and that the 
bill lie on the table for 7 days, so that 
other Senators who may wish to join in 
sponsoring it may have an opportunity 
to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp and will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Alaska. 

The bill (S. 3431) to consent to the 
amendment of the Pacific Marine Fish- 
eries Compact and to the participation 
of certain additional States in such com- 
pact in accordance with the terms of 
such amendment, introduced by Mr. 
BARTLETT (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
consent of Congress is hereby given to (1) 
the amendment of the Pacific Marine Fish- 


eries Compact, initially approved by the Act 
of July 24, 1947 (61 Stat. 419), between the 
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States of California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, by the addition of a new article XII 
to such compact as set forth in section 2 
of this Act, and (2) to the participation 
in such compact, in accordance with the 
terms of such article, of the States of Alaska 
and Hawaii and any other State having 
rivers or streams tributary to the Pacific 
Ocean. 


Sec. 2. Article XII of the Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Compact, as agreed to by the States 
of California, Oregon, and Washington, reads 
as follows: 

“ARTICLE XII 

The States of Alaska or Hawaii, or any 
State having rivers or streams tributary to 
the Pacific Ocean may become a contract- 
ing State by enactment of the Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Compact. Upon admission of any 
new State to the compact, the purposes of 
the compact and the duties of the commis- 
sion shall extend to the development of joint 
programs for the conservation, protection 
and prevention of physical waste of fisheries 
in which the contracting States are mutually 
concerned and to all waters of the newly 
admitted State necessary to develop such 


programs. 

“This article shall become effective upon 
its enactment by the States of California, 
Oregon and Washington and upon ratifi- 
cation by Congress by virtue of the authority 
vested in it under Article I, section 10, of 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGH VOLTAGE 
INTERREGIONAL POWERLINES 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I am to- 
day proposing legislation bearing on the 
construction of high voltage interre- 
gional powerlines. New techniques are 
being developed for transmitting large 
quantities of electric power at extra high 
voltages for much longer distances than 
heretofore have been possible. Power- 
lines are being planned that will trans- 
mit electricity for 1,000 miles or more. 
The construction of such lines will have 
great impact nationally upon our elec- 
tric industry and upon the widespread 
utilization of our electric power re- 


sources. 

The bill I propose would not prevent 
private utilities from constructing such 
lines; it would provide only for Federal 
Power Commission regulation, in order 
to protect the public interest in major 
interregional electric interties, so that 
they can be operated as common carriers. 

Recently the FPC, by a divided vote, 
decided that it does not have legal au- 
thority to require certificates of necessity 
and convenience as a condition to the 
construction and operation of extra high 
voltage lines. I believe the Commission 
should have such authority. I therefore 
am introducing a bill which would amend 
the Federal Power Act to grant the Com- 
mission such authority with respect to 
facilities for transmitting electricity in 
interstate commerce at normal voltages 
in excess of 230,000 volts. 

The bill also provides that persons or 
companies who, at the time the bill is 
enacted, already are engaged in operat- 
ing such extra high voltage lines, will be 
able to obtain such certificates from the 
Commission automatically if they apply 
for them within 90 days. The bill would 
require the approval of the Commission 
before any such extra high voltage lines 
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could be abandoned or curtailed. Ihere- 
by introduce it for appropriate reference 
and consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3432) to amend the Federal 
Power Act so as to require Federal Power 
Commission authority for the construc- 
tion, extension, or operation of certain 
facilities for the transmission of electric 
energy in interstate commerce, intro- 
duced by Mr. ENGLE, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL POSTAGE 
STAMP COMMEMORATING THE 
CENTENNIAL OF FORT SCOTT NA- 
TIONAL CEMETERY, KANS. 


Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, in 1862 
the Fort Scott National Cemetery, Fort 
Scott, Kans., was authorized by an act 
of Congress. Fort Scott, Kans., had 
become an important center for the 
concentration of Union troops. The au- 
thorization by Congress designated the 
cemetery as National Cemetery No. 1. 
Fort Scott National Cemetery is the 
original of the 13 national cemeteries 
established by the United States. 

In November 1962 the centennial of 
the establishment of this national ceme- 
tery will be commemorated in Fort Scott, 
Kans. I, therefore, introduce a bill, for 
appropriate reference, to provide for a 
commemorative stamp honoring the es- 
tablishment of the U.S. National Ceme- 
tery No. 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3433) to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp com- 
memorating the centennial of the na- 
tional cemetery at Fort Scott, Kans., in- 
troduced by Mr. CARLSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 315 OF 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Hartke] who had to be in Indiana to- 
day, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 so as to 
eliminate the statutory requirement of 
affording equal time for use of broad- 
casting stations by candidates for public 

Senator Harrxe believes it is time to 
recognize the maturity of the radio and 
television broadcasting industry by re- 
pealing the “equal time” provision of 
section 315 of the Communications Act 
of 1934. 

This provision requires broadcasters 
to give equal time on their networks and 
8 to all candidates for any given 
office. 

The provision was suspended during 
the 1960 election campaign for presi- 
dential and vice presidential races. This 
made possible the historic, precedent- 
setting radio and TV debates between 
President Kennedy and his opponent, 
then, Vice President Nixon. If the pro- 
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vision had not been set aside temporar- 
ily, the networks would have been 
obliged to make available equal time for 
any lesser presidential candidates. Net- 
works almost certainly would not have 
made time available for the classic de- 
bates if secondary candidates could have 
secured equal time. Thus, the radio and 
television audience—the public, which in 
effect owns the airwaves—would have 
been deprived of immeasurable oppor- 
tunity to see, hear, compare and evalu- 
ate presidential candidates. 

Within the past few weeks, President 
Kennedy has urged similar suspension 
of the equal time provision for the next 
presidential election—in 1964. A bill to 
do this has since been introduced in the 
Senate, and still another that would 
suspend the provision for this year’s 
election has been introduced, too. 

I believe the provision should be re- 
pealed, rather than suspended election 
by election. Repeal would be a well- 
deserved vote of confidence in the 
broadcasting industry, which in no way 
abused the temporary freedom to ob- 
jectively use its mature sense of fair 
play in the public interest. Further, 
repeal of the equal time provision does 
not diminish or affect the Federal Com- 
munication Commission’s policy or 
existing law. This holds that a licensee’s 
statutory obligation to serve the public 
interest still includes the broad encom- 
passing duty of providing a fair cross 
section of opinion in the station’s cover- 
age of public affairs and matters of pub- 
lic controversy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks, and that 
the bill be allowed to remain at the desk 
for additional cosponsors for 7 days. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred: 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp, and held at the 
desk as requested by the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The bill (S. 3434) to amend section 
315 of the Communications Act of 1934 
so as to eliminate the statutory require- 
ment of affording equal time for use of 
broadcasting stations by candidates for 
public office, introduced by Mr. PASTORE 
(for Mr. HARTKE), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
315 of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended (47 U.S.C. sec. 315), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“CHARGES FOR USE OF BROADCASTING FACILITIES 
BY CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 

“Sec. 315. (a) The charges made for the 
use of any broadcasting station by any per- 
son who is a legally qualified candidate for 
public office shall not exceed the charges 
made for comparable use of such station 
for other purposes. 

“(b) The Commission shall prescribe ap- 
propriate rules and regulations to carry out 
the provisions of subsection (a).“ 

Sec. 2. The amendment to section 315 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, made by the first section of this 
Act shall not be construed as relieving any 
licensee from the obligation imposed upon 
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him under the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, to operate in the public inter- 
est and to afford reasonable opportunity 
for the discussion of conflicting views on 
issues of public importance. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM — AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for himself, 
and Senators NEUBERGER, MORSE, KEFAU- 
VER, YARBOROUGH, CLARK, and BURDICK) 
submitted amendments, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H.R. 11040) to provide for the estab- 
lishment, ownership, operation and 
regulation of a commercial communica- 
tions satellite system, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT COM- 
PETE WITH PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE: AMENDMENTS TO THE 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION BILL, 
H.R. 11131 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], I submit three amendments to 
the military construction bill, H.R. 11131, 
which we intend to call up at the appro- 
priate time. 

The effect of these amendments is to 
provide that the major portion of con- 
struction work undertaken by the Navy 
in Alaska will be done by civilian con- 
tractors rather than by the Seabees, as 
is currently the practice. 

My colleague and I have repeatedly 
complained to the Department of the 
Navy that it is manifestly unfair to the 
civilian economy of Alaska to utilize 
Seabees for the performance of con- 
struction work which civilian contractors 
are perfectly willing and able to do and 
for which an ample supply of skilled 
workers is available. We have received 
little satisfaction from that Depart- 
ment and have thus felt compelled to 
seek this method of putting an end to 
this practice. 

We have in Alaska well trained car- 
penters, plumbers, sheet-metal workers, 
electricians, masons, painters, plasterers, 
and other skilled construction personnel 
who could be used by the Navy for its 
construction work. We also have in 
Alaska the highest unemployment rate 
in the Nation. Both for this and every 
other reason the use of Seabees in 
Alaska is inexcusable. 

We have been given the excuse that 
Seabees are used on Adak because it con- 
stitutes valuable training for them in a 
subarctic climate. The Seabees are 
used extensively by the Navy on Adak, 
which has a climate comparable to that 
of Seattle, Wash. 

That constitutes the comparison, Mr. 
President. It is as though the Navy de- 
cided to construct housing facilties at 
the Bremerton Navy Yard using Sea- 
bees exclusively and resisting the em- 
ployment of local contractors and local 
civilian construction workers on the 
grounds that the Seabees needed the 
training under subarctic conditions. 
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Such an excuse would permit the use of 
Seabees by the Navy for construction 
work anywhere in the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
copies of the amendments and that they 
be printed. I also ask that correspond- 
ence which we have had with the Depart- 
ment of the Navy concerning this matter, 
as well as copies of correspondence with 
individuals in my State complaining 
about the use of Seabees for this purpose, 
be inserted at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table; and, without objection, the 
amendments and the communications 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 


On page 63, line 11, change the period to 
a comma and insert the following: Pro- 
vided, That no substantial part of the con- 
struction of such housing shall be performed 
by Navy personnel.” 

On page 63, line 19, change the period to 
a comma and insert the following: Pro- 
vided, That no substantial part of the con- 
struction of such facilities shall be per- 
formed by Navy personnel.” 

On page 66, line 23. change the period to 
a comma and insert the following: Pro- 
vided, That no substantial part of the con- 
struction of such utilities shall be performed 
by Navy personnel.“ 


NOVEMBER 8, 1961. 
Hon. ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I have just sent the following telegram 
to Secretary of the Navy Connally and seek 
your interest and cooperation in achieving 
this result. 

“Am informed that Navy is programing 
about $16 million worth of work at Adak, 
Alaska, next year. Information I have in- 
dicates that about $6 million will be con- 
tracted out and the balance done by Seabees, 
Alaska is in a critically depressed condition 
with very substantial unemployment. In 
fact all Alaska, with the exception of two 
small areas in southeastern Alaska, has been 
designated for area redevelopment as a de- 
pressed area. I ask your cooperation that 
priority in employment be given to quali- 
fied Alaskan workers, many of whom are 
available and now unemployed. A gratify- 
ing previous experience, during my first 
month in the governorship of Alaska 21 years 
ago when work was beginning on the Naval 
bases at Kodiak and Sitka, with your dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Navy Secretary 
Charles Edison, led to a stipulation in the 
agreement with the contractors that Alas- 
kans should be given at least equal oppor- 
tunity in the selection of qualified workers 
on these Alaskan bases. I hope such a policy 
will prevail under the New Frontier.” 

ERNEST GRUENING. 


Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator, 
Anchorage, Alaska: 

Appreciate your concern and desire to re- 
duce critical unemployment in Alaska. Navy 
does not contemplate accomplishment entire 
Adak construction program by Seabees. Total 
program next year about 86% million of 
which Seabees are scheduled to accomplish 
only about $1.6 million. Continued employ- 
ment of Seabees in Aleutians considered es- 
sential to operational training and readiness 
of Seabees for any contingency and therefore 
in best national interest. Re employment of 
Alaskan workers, specification requirement 
not contractually feasible but we will make 
earnest representations to associated general 
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contractors and successful bidders on Alas- 
kan projects requesting their cooperation to- 
ward achieving your objectives. 
KENNETH E. BELIEV, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Installations and Logistics. 
ALASKA CHAPTER, 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
OF AMERICA, 
Anchorage, Alaska, November 9, 1961. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: We wish to alert 
you to a situation which has been extremely 
aggravating to the construction industry for 
a number of years, and we believe this prob- 
lem will be of considerable interest to you 
because of its vital effect on the economy of 
our State. 

For several years, Alaska Chapter of the 
Associated General Contractors has joined 
forces with the construction unions in 
Alaska, in an effort to prevent the Navy from 
performing unreasonably large amounts of 
construction work at Adak and Kodiak with 
the construction battalions, or Seabees. This 
work has totaled many millions of dollars 
throughout the years, and although the 
amount varies each year, the Navy Com- 
mand appears to be determined to continue 
the program without cessation or curtail- 
ment. As a result of this activity, many 
Alaska workmen have been deprived of the 
opportunity to work on construction pay- 
rolls during the construction seasons each 
year. 

Last year we were able to obtain some 
very reliable information which we docu- 
mented and forwarded to the national office 
of the AGC, and they in turn discussed 
this problem at considerable length with a 
committee of officers from the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks in Washington. At that 
time, AGC was assured that there would 
be a curtailment of this type of program in 
the future, and this office received further 
confirmation from the commander of the 
17th Naval District at Kodiak. He assured 
us, through one of his staff officers, that 
AGC would be kept informed of future 
Navy construction programs at Kodiak and 
in the Aleutians. Since that assurance was 
received last winter, no word has ever been 
forthcoming from the Navy regarding con- 
struction plans for 1962. 

Recently one of the construction union 
officers in Anchorage forwarded certain in- 
formation to Senator BARTLETT, a copy of 
which was forwarded to my office. The in- 
formation received by the Senator caused 
him to confer with officers of the Navy in 
Washington, and he was told that there 
would be no construction at Kodiak in 1962 
and that Seabees were being sent to Adak 
for combat training purposes. This is the 
same type of story that we have been receiv- 
ing for seyeral years from the Navy, and in 
no way indicates any honest intent on their 
part to cooperate with the people of the 
State of Alaska in the same fashion they 
are required to do in other coastal States. 

As the result of the letter which was for- 
warded to Senator BARTLETT, I have made 
efforts to obtain further information re- 
garding the Navy program for next year. I 
have just obtained reliable information that 
the Navy proposes to perform $16 million of 
construction at Adak in 1962. Approxi- 
mately $6 million of this work will be per- 
formed by contract. The remaining $10 
million of the total amount has been des- 
ignated for work to be performed by the 
Navy construction battalions, and we have 
been further informed that these battalions 
will be sent to the Adak Naval Station dur- 
ing the month of December of this year. Of 
the very considerable amount of work to be 
performed by the Seabees in 1962, are the fol- 
lowing jobs of which we have knowledge: 
the rehabilitation of a warehouse and a 
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hangar, and the rehabilitation of approxi- 
mately 40 housing units. We have addi- 
tional information that there will be work 
performed on the air strip, but we have not 
been able to obtain information as to the 
extent of this work. 

Certainly the work listed above would not 
indicate but a small portion of the $10 mil- 
lion figure. We must, therefore, presume 
that some major construction work is 
planned, of which we have so far received 
no information. 

This procedure seems rather ridiculous, 
inasmuch as Anchorage and other areas in 
Alaska have been designated as depressed 
areas, and departments other than the Navy 
are making efforts to promote a better econ- 
omy and to reduce the high unemployment 
that presently prevails. Due to the cutback 
in military construction during 1961, there 
are many workmen in the construction labor 
pools that have been unable to obtain more 
than a few days work for the entire season 
of 1961. In the face of all this idleness and 
the known record of unemployment, the 
Navy sees fit to ship several battalions of 
Seabees to the State of Alaska under the 
guise of combat training. Everyone who 
has observed the operations of the construc- 
tion battalions at both Kodiak and Adak 
are in complete agreement that the work 
is construction, and cannot be compared 
with combat training. 

I am also submitting this information to 
Senator Bartlett, Governor Egan, and Rep- 
resentative Rivers, and thought that you 
would like to be informed of this situation 
with the possibility you might wish to lend 
your influence in an effort to correct this 
situation, and thereby improve the present 
poor economic picture in our State. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. S. HIBBERD, Manager. 
NOVEMBER 8, 1961. 
Hon. ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
of Labor, Washington, D. O.: 

I have just sent the following telegram to 
Secretary of the Navy Connally and seek your 
interest and cooperation in achieving this 
result. 

“Am informed that Navy is programing 
about $16 million worth of work at Adak, 
Alaska, next year. Information I have in- 
dicates that about $6 million will be con- 
tracted out and the balance done by Seabees. 
Alaska is in a critically depressed condition 
with very substantial unemployment. In fact 
all Alaska, with the exception of two small 
areas in southeastern Alaska, has been 
designated for area redevelopment as a 
depressed area. I ask your cooperation that 
priority in employment be given to qualified 
Alaskan workers, many of whom are available 
and now unemployed. A gratifying previous 
experience during my first month in the 
governorship of Alaska 21 years ago when 
work was beginning on the naval bases at 
Kodiak and Sitka, which your distinguished 
predecessor, Navy Secretary Charles Edison, 
led to a stipulation in the agreement with 
the contractors that Alaskans should be given 
at least equal opportunity in the selection of 
qualified workers on these Alaskan bases. I 
hope such a policy will pervail under the New 
Frontier.” 


ERNEST GRUENING. 
NOVEMBER 24, 1961. 
SECRETARY OF LABOR ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


This is a matter of deep concern to 
segments of the community of the State 
Alaska. As you know, this State has 
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designated for area redevelopment as a de- 
pressed area. This tion includes the 
entire State with the exception of two small 
areas in southeastern Alaska. 

Frankly, Alaska is in a critically depressed 
condition with very substantial unemploy- 
ment. During this past summer, which in 
normal years was a period of high employ- 
ment, our insured unemployment rate was 
2 to 4 percent higher than figures for the 
same period of 1960. 

Our latest figures show that for the week 
ended November 18 Alaska’s insured unem- 
ployment rate was 10.8, up from the pre- 
vious week's 10.2 and higher than the 10.8 
for the same week in 1960. The insured un- 
employment rate for the construction in- 
dustry is 23.0 with 1,353 men jobless. In 
addition, many men in the construction 
labor pool were not able to work more than 
a few days this year and did not qualify 
for unemployment benefits. 

With the bleak of a steady de- 
cline in military construction in Alaska dur- 
ing 1962 and further years, it stretches the 
imagination to conceive how the Navy can 
program $1.6 million in projects for Seabee 
battalions. The State is also led to believe 
that projects totaling an additional several 
million dollars also will be constructed by 
Navy personnel. 

Nationally you have been successful in ob- 
taining no-strike pledges from organized 
labor involved in the defense projects and 
bases. However, I strongly feel that this 
area is a two-way street and the Federal 
Government has the responsibility of allow- 
ing civilian contractors and civilian labor the 
opportunity to build the needed defense 
projects. 

The Navy has cited two reasons for the 
utilization of Seabees in Alaskan projects. 
The Navy has said the projects are of a 
nature that requires absolute security. 
This is nonsense as civilian workers have 
constructed supersecurity stations and bases 
in the DEW Line, White Alice, etc., for the 
Air Force across the face of the Arctic and 
in the shadow of Russia. The Navy has also 
said the Seabees must remain combat ready 
and construction work in Alaska is appar- 
ently excellent training. These Seabees are 
not going to be hacking an airfield out of 
the jungle, but rather engaged actively in 
the building trades. 

In summary may I say that Alaska’s civil- 
ian construction men are able to measure 
up to any “security check” the Navy might 
wish to devise and can produce more effi- 
ciently by virtue of their many years of ex- 
perience than any Seabee. In addition, I 
do not wish to restate that Alaska has just 
experienced a severe period of economic slow- 
down and 1962 foretells even more unem- 
ployment. 

For these reasons I urge that military 
construction in Alaska be contracted by 
civilians and the labor performed by civilians, 

Kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
GIL JOHNSON, 
Commissioner of Labor. 
NOVEMBER 28, 1961. 
Hon. KENNETH E. BELIEV, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Department of the Navy, the Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ken: This is in further reference to 
your telegram to Senator GRUENING dated 
November 17, 1961, concerning the construc- 
tion contracts to be let by the Department of 
the Navy for work at Adak. 

In discussing this matter with Senator 
GRUENING (who is in Alaska) by telephone 
last night, he wanted me to suggest to you 
that some provision be written into the 
contracts as finally written along the lines 
of the statement contained in your telegram 
that the successful bidders would be asked 
to cooperate toward the employment of as 
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many Alaskan employees as possible. While 
Senator GRUENING realizes that such a pro- 
vision would not be an auditable contractual 
requirement, it would, nevertheless, be of 
significant importance in keeping before the 
contractors the objective to be sought. 

Senator GRUENING would very much ap- 
preciate your reactions to this suggestion. 

With all best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT W. BEASER. 
DECEMBER 20, 1961. 
Hon. Prep KORTH, 
Secretary of the Navy, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C.: 

Military construction is extremely impor- 
tant to the sadly depressed economy of 
Alaska. As the Navy Department is open- 
ing bids in Seattle on December 21 on a 
contract for large-scale construction at Adak, 
Alaska, I take this opportunity to reiterate 
my appeal of November 8 to your predeces- 
sor, Secretary Connally, that priority in em- 
ployment be given to Alaskans on this and 
all other Alaska contracts. Nearly all of 
Alaska is suffering from substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment. Hiring for Navy work 
would give its economy a much-needed boost 
and would provide the Navy with capable and 
effective employees. Your consideration of 
this plea will be greatly appreciated. 

Cordially yours, 
Ernest GRUENING. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., December 21, 1961. 
Mr. HERBERT W. BEASER, 
c/o Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hers: This is in reply to your letter 
of November 28 asking for my reaction 
to Senator GRUENING’s suggestion that con- 
struction contracts for our work in Alaska 
should contain an expression to the effect 
that the successful bidder will employ as 
many Alaskan employees as possible. 

We certainly are sympathetic with the 
Senator's efforts to assure the employment of 
as many Alaskans as possible, and will make 
representations to the Associated General 
Contractors and to successful bidders on 
Alaskan projects about using Alaskan 
workers. 

However, we are reluctant to include any 
provision in the contractual document. In 
the first place, just as you are concerned 
with the labor surplus situation in Alaska, 
there are other areas in the United States 
that have the same problem. This could 
establish a precedent for inserting expres- 
sions about local labor in all contracts, 

As a practical matter, since our construc- 
tion contracts are awarded through the 
medium of competitive bidding, the suc- 
cessful contractor will look to the Alaskan 
labor force for his primary labor supply as 
a matter of economics. 

We have given this matter careful 
thought and consideration, and feel sure that 
our calling this problem to the attention of 
the Associated General Contractors and to 
successful bidders on Alaska projects will 
result in an improved employment situation. 

With kindest regards, 


(Installations and Logistics) . 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


January ^, 1962. 
HERBERT W. BEASER, 
Care of Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Action Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, U.S. Senate, 
Anchorage, Alaska: 

For your information, reference your wire 

of December 20 to Secretary Korth. My let- 
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ter of December 21 to Mr. Beaser, your staff, 
explains in considerable detail Navy's con- 
cern over unempioyment problem in Alaska 
and reasons for our reluctance to include a 
contract clause requiring preferential hiring 
of Alaskans. In addition to considerations 
MACED mentioned, the Comptroller General 
ruled against clauses which would limit 
— employees who may work on Govern- 
ment contracts. I am hopeful that contract 
referred to in your wire will provide much 
relief. That contract, for which bid opening 
has been postponed till January 10, is a 
large job which we have every reason to 
believe will provide employment for many 
of Alaska’s workmen based on demand alone. 
In addition, however, we trust that the in- 
formal efforts of Bureau of Yards and Docks 
with assoclated general contractors and with 
the successful bidder will further improve 
employment situation. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Navy 
Installations and Logistics). 


JANUARY 5, 1962. 
Hon, KENNETH E. BeLrev, 
* Secretary of the Navy (Installations 
Logistics) Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, BELU; In the absence of Mr. 
Beaser, I wish to acknowledge your telegram 
following up your letter of December 21 con- 
cerning the policy of the Navy Department 
with respect to employment of native Alas- 
kans for work performed in Alaska. We are 
grateful for your interest in this matter, and 
we, too, are hopeful the Adak contract will 
provide employment for a large number of 
Alaska workmen. In this connection, it 
would be very helpful to know how many 
Alaskans will be employed on this job. 

Today a letter was received in this office 
from the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local Union No. 1281 
of Anchorage, Alaska, stating the view that 
although the Navy intends that most of the 
work on Adak be contracted and that con- 
tractors will be urged to hire Alaskans, the 
fact is that the greatest part of the work to 
be performed will actually be done by the 
Seabees. The business representative of this 
union states that problem as follows: 

“It appears that the Navy is trying to 
dodge the Seabee issue by urging the con- 
tractors to hire Alaskans. The truth is that 
all the crafts have preferential hiring clauses 
protecting the Alaskan worker. We have 
had little or no trouble getting Alaskans on 
these jobs the past 2 or 3 years. Our real 
problem is getting the Navy to let these proj- 
ects to contract. When the contractors do 
get the work, we do not have to ask for help 
outside our own organization. 

“The Navy still plans to do a large amount 
of rehabilitation work at Adak with their 
Seabees. They have doctored their 
and made different quotations, but the fact 
remains that they still intend to go ahead 
with the work originally planned. 

“The Navy is up to their old trick of dou- 
ble-talking the public again by stating that 
‘most’ of the work will be contracted, and 
urging the contractors to hire Alaskans. The 
truth is that there are more man-hours of 
labor involved in the so-called 1% that the 
Seabees are scheduled to accomplish than in 
the 6% million they intend to contract. The 
renovation work always has a far greater per- 
centage of labor, where the new jobs of the 
type planned usually run a very small per- 
centage in labor; the bulk of the cost being 
in electronic equipment, and other expensive 
materials.” 

In order that we may reply to this union, 
we shall greatly appreciate your comments 
on the above quoted remarks, 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
SUNDBORG. 


OVIII——676 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., December 15, 1961. 
Mr. GIL JOHNSON, 
Commissioner of Labor, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dran Mr. JOHNSON: Your recent letter of 
November 24 to Arthur Goldberg, Secretary 
of Labor, was referred to my office for infor- 
mation concerning Navy policy regarding the 
utilization of Naval Construction Forces 
(Seabees). 

The Seabees are deployed to various local- 
ities in the world in accordance with exist- 
ing Secretary of the Navy and Chief of Na- 
val Operations policy, purely to insure their 
operational readiness to meet possible con- 
struction requirements under any contin- 
gency. The present day Naval Construction 
Forces are a naval operating force in being 
and as such, must be capable of carrying 
out their assigned mission in the same man- 
ner as any other unit of the US. Navy, i.e. 
a Polaris submarine, an underwater demoli- 
tion team, an aircraft squadron, etc. The 
active Naval Forces are the ones which will 
be called upon and must be ready to meet 
any initial emergency or limited war situa- 
tion without augmentation of any person- 
nel. In order for all the operating units of 
the U.S. Navy to be effective they must be 
adequately trained in all the environments 
where they may be called upon to operate. 

The Aleutians provide one of these envir- 
onments in which Naval Operating Forces 
may be required to conduct operations and 
it is therefore Naval policy to provide train- 
ing in the Aleutians. This is accomplished 
not only because it is considered appro- 
priately essential to the national interest, 
but to insure that the individual may be 
properly trained to survive, be an effective 
fighting man and in the case of the Seabee, 
an effective construction man under sub- 
arctic conditions. Security and economy are 
not primary factors for utilizing Naval Con- 
struction Forces in the Aleutians. 

During fiscal year 1962 there is a construc- 
tion program scheduled for Alaska in the 
amount of $6.5 million, of which one Naval 
Construction Battalion will accomplish ap- 
proximately $1.6 million and the balance will 
be undertaken by civilian construction con- 
tract. During fiscal year 1963 the program 
under consideration totals about $8 million. 
There has been no determination relative to 
the amount to be accomplished by the one 
Naval Construction Battalion to be deployed 
to the Aleutians during fiscal year 1963, but 
it should approach an amount of $1.5 mil- 
lion. As can be seen, of the total amount 
programed for fiscal year 1962 and fiscal year 
1963, only one construction battalion an- 
nually will accomplish about one-fifth of all 
the work programed. All the remaining 
work will be accomplished by civilian con- 
struction using civilian labor and not by 
active-duty naval personnel, 

Your concern in these matters is appreci- 
ated and I can assure you that Naval Forces 
are only utilized in such a manner as to 
effect adequate defense of our country, the 
free world and freedom. 

With best regards, 


Sincerely, 
E. BLI, 


KENNETH 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Installations and Logistics). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU or YARDS AND DOCKS, 
Washington, D.C., January 16, 1962. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR BARTLETT: In response to 
your letter of January 9, I am providing you 
with the information you requested, relative 
to the Seabee Construction Program at Adak, 
Alaska, for fiscal year 1962. 
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The major project in the program is the 
classified Naval facility to be constructed at 
Adak. This facility will include the con- 
struction of three buildings, antennas, and 
other support features at a cost of $807,100. 
Seabees have been utilized on similar proj- 
ects in other parts of the United States. 

In addition to the classified facility, the 
following projects are to be constructed at 
Adak by Seabees during 1962: 


Project title: 

Rehabilitate runways, taxiways, 
aprons, hardstand, and drain- 
age facilities, increment 1. $500, 000 

Necessary storm damage repairs 
to Yakutat hangar, T-2038 and 


Cost 


Birchwood hangar, T-2056... 5, 300 
Reshape gravel roads 15, 000 
Rehabilitate Marine rifie range... 10, 600 
Structural, mechanical, and elec- 

trical rehabilitation of Birch- 

wood hangar, T-2056 96, 700 
Rehabilitate fire alarm system 6, 100 
Locate and mark water distribu- 

tion system valves None 
Repair and rehabilitate Amulet 

steam distribution system, in- 

Crement UL Seann 29, 000 
Structural and foundation re- 

pairs to 124 public quarters... 88,500 


Iam having the information you requested 
on the construction program for the last 5 
years collected. As soon as it is complete, 
I will forward the data to you. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. J. PELTIER, 
Rear Admiral, CEC, USN, 
Chief of Bureau. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1962. 
Mr. GEORGE SUNDBORG, 
Care of Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SunpsorG: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 5, regarding the pro- 
posed deployment uf U.S. Naval Construction 
Forces (Seabees), to Alaska during 1962. 

Our statement that we would urge our 
contractors to hire Alaskans on Alaskan 
projects, although it was not feasible to in- 
clude this as a contract requirement, was 
occasioned solely by the request that we 
take steps to assure preferential hiring of 
Alaskans. I am happy to note that the 
unions believe they have made adequate 
provisions for such preferential hiring. 

As previously stated, it is planned that 
the Seabees will accomplish a $1.6 million 
construction program in the Aleutians dur- 
ing 1962. Of this amount, $800,000 will be 
devoted to the construction of a classified 
naval facility, and $500,000 to the rehabili- 
tation of runways, taxiways, aprons, and 
hardstands. The remaining funds will be 
devoted to repair and improvement proj- 
ects, the two largest of which are the struc- 
tural, mechanical, and electrical rehabilita- 
tion of Birchwood Hangar in the amount of 
$96,700 and the structural and foundation 
repairs to 124 public quarters for $88,500. 
Approximately 13 officers and 400 men will 
be assigned to accomplish this work and 
conduct other essential operational training. 

The Navy’s Seabees are deployed to various 
worldwide locations in accordance with long 
existing Secretary of Navy and Chief of 
Naval Operation policy to assure their opera- 
tional readiness to meet any possible con- 
tingency. These Seabee units are the ones 
that would be called upon to meet any initial 
emergency, sublimited war, or limited war 
construction requirement. To assure that 
they are ready, both as a unit and as indi- 
viduals, to perform effectively, it is consid- 
ered essential that they be trained in the 
environments in which they may be called 
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upon to operate. The Aleutians area is the 
only one currently available in which Sea- 
bees may learn to live and work under sub- 
Arctic conditions. Continuing deployment 
of Seabee units to that area is therefore con- 
sidered to be in the best national interest. 

Your continued concern in these matters 
is appreciated. I assure you the naval forces 
are only utilized in such a manner as to 
effect adequate defense of your country, 
freedom, and the free world. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH E. BELIEU, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Installations and Logistics). 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1962. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: This is in further 
reply to your letter of January 9, regarding 
the construction work performed by the Sea- 
bees in Alaska during the past 5 years. 

Work during the period from 1957 to 1961 
was as follows: 


Year Adak Kodiak Total 
$697,490 | $1, 123, 990 
349, 850 634, 117 
238, 033 696, 153 
368, 500 713, 800 
256, 100 798, 900 


The following item should be added to the 
Ust of work programed for Adak, which 
was furnished in our letter to you of January 
16. 


Project title: Cost 
Complete repairs to RDF site road, 
NAVCOMMSTA Ada $8, 000 


With kindest regards, 
Sincerely, 
P. CORRADI, 
Rear Admiral, CEC, USN, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Bureau or YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1962. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Bartierr: In accord- 
ance with your stated desire to be contin- 
uously informed relative to the Seabee con- 
struction training program and deployment 
of naval construction forces in Alaska, the 
following information is being forwarded in 
addition to that made available in Admiral 
Peltier’s letter to you of January 16, 1962. 

There has been no change in the Adak 
program and accordingly no additional in- 
formation is available except to advise that 
the unit assigned to accomplish the work is 
Mobile Construction Battalion 9. This bat- 
talion will deploy in early April and will 
have a personnel strength at Adak of about 
13 officers and 400 enlisted personnel. 

The Seabee training program at Kodiak 
during 1962 will be accomplished by a de- 
tachment of Mobile Construction Battalion 
9 with a personnel strength of about 3 offi- 
cers and 100 enlisted personnel. This de- 
tachment will also deploy in early April and 
will accomplish the following projects: 


Project title: Cost 
Rehabilitate electrical distribu- 
tion and telephone communica- 
tion system , 000 
Drainage and erosion control for 
120 rental housing units 15, 000 
Repairs to grounding system of 
450-foot vertical radiator.__.._. 1,300 
Total Kodiak program 21, 300 
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The expected duration of the 1962 deploy- 
ments to the Aleutians is about 7 months. 
As the projected program at Kodiak nears 
completion, personnel of the Kodiak detach- 
ment will rejoin the parent body at Adak. 

If any additions or deletions occur relative 
to the construction and repair program at 
Adak or Kodiak, you will be advised immedi- 
ately. 

With kindest regards, 
Sincerely, 
P. CORRADI, 
Rear Admiral, CEC, USN, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU or YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1962. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR BARTLETT: This is to ac- 
knowledge your letter of February 21 and 
to provide the information promised in my 
letter of February 16. 

Seabees are currently being employed in 
States other than Alaska on the following 
welfare, recreation and training projects: 


State Project Estimated 
cost 


Construction of Seabee 
chapel at the Construc- 
tion Battalion Center, 
Davisville. 

Extension to existing 
golf course at NAS, 
Quonset Point. 

Improvement of barracks 
showers, Construction 
Battalion Center, Port 
Hueneme, 

Construct disaster recov- 
ery training area, Con- 
struction Battalion 
Center, Port Hueneme. 

Improvement to specta- 
tor area on training 
beaches, Coronado. 

Erect 2 40 by 100 prefab 
arch rib buildings, 
Little Creek, 


Rhode Island $15, 000 


50, 000 


1, 500 


12, 680 


Concerning your inquiry for the period 
1957-61, records that are available indicate 
the following work was accomplished in 
other States: 


2 
R 
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36, 356 


We trust this report will provide the in- 
formation you desire, 
Sincerely, 
R. D. THORSON, 
Captain, CEC, USN, 
Executive Assistant to Chief of Bureau. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 


April 9, 1962. 
Hon. FRED Korru, 
Secretary of the Navy, Department of De- 
jense, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY KortH: For a long time 
discussions have gone on and correspond- 
ence has been exchanged between the De- 
partment of the Navy and the members of 
the Alaska congressional delegation in refer- 
2 to construction work by Seabees in 
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Information supplied by the Department 
of the Navy discloses that $1,579,600 has been 
set aside for the Seabee construction program 
for Alaska for fiscal year 1962. This will in- 
volve the largest expenditure during any 1 
of the last 6 fiscal years and will be materially 
higher than any 1 of the last 5 fiscal years. 
Even though $807,100 of this amount is ear- 
marked for a classified project at Adak which 
involves comparatively little labor, the total 
for Alaska remains very high. 

The figures supplied me by Captain Thor- 
son in the letter he wrote March 6, 1962, 
prove absolutely that our contention was 
founded on solid fact; namely, that the 
Navy is utilizing Seabees in Alaska solely 
because it became used to doing so during 
Alaska's territorial days, and that private 
contractors and civilian labor are utilized 
in the other States, and most probably be- 
cause the authorities in those States will not 
tolerate the displacement of private enter- 
prise by a Government agency. It is sig- 
nificant, indeed, that only three Seabee proj- 
ects are scheduled for the same period in the 
48 earlier States and these in a total amount 
of only $104,480. 

In my opinion—and this is an opinion con- 
curred in by my colleagues, Senator ERNEST 
GRUENING and Representative RALPH J. 
Rivers—the situation has become intoler- 
able. We have sought almost ever since 
Alaska became a State to bring about a 
change in Navy Department policy by mak- 
ing factual presentations informally. Our 
efforts have gotten us nowhere. 

Therefore, I see no alternative, unless a 
new policy is established to be effective fol- 
lowing the end of this construction season, 
to our taking our case to the public by all 
appropriate means and methods. These 
would necessarily include statements on the 
floor of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT. 
APRIL 14, 1962. 
Hon. FRED KORTA, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: Having had the pleas- 
ure of meeting you at the luncheon on 
Friday, I want to take this opportunity 
strongly to endorse the position taken by 
my colleague, Senator BARTLETT, in his let- 
ter to you of April 9, protesting against the 
excessive use of Seabees in Alaska work. 

In this case, as in the case of so many 
others, Alaska continues to be the recipient 
of special treatment not accorded other 
States, which can only be summed up as 
discrimination. 

It is indeed a holdover from our colonial 
days, and I want to request most emphat- 
ically that work done for the Navy hence- 
forth be done by the accepted methods of 
private contract, with the employment of 
qualified Alaskans to whatever extent they 
are available. This is particularly neces- 
sary in view of Alaska’s large unemploy- 
ment percentage—the largest of any State 
in the Union. 

Cordially yours, 

ERNEST GRUENING. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1962. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: This is to acknowledge 
your letter of April 9, 1962, relating to the 
3 of the Seabees in the State of 


The peacetime employment of the Seabees, 
insofar as accomplishment of construction 
projects is concerned, is predicated upon the 
need to develop and maintain an acceptable 
readiness capability for accomplishment of 
their wartime missions. In the development 
and maintenance of this capability, en- 
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vironmental conditions are a major factor. 
The Aleutian environment, especially that of 
Adak, provides excellent subarctic condi- 
tions. The continued deployment of Sea- 
bee units in the Aleutians is therefore neces- 
sary to insure a well-balanced operational 
capability, 

Deployment of these units in the Aleutians 
permits the positioning of a military con- 
struction force in the North Pacific area, 
ready to deploy in the event of any emergency 
or contingency operation in this region, with- 
out delays and problems inherent in trans- 
porting such a unit across the Pacific from 
a distant location, 

Such deployments and objectives are 
wholly in consonance with my own, my 
predecessors’, and the Chiefs of Naval Opera- 
tions policies for several years. 

However, in recognition of the impact of 
these deployments upon the critical labor 
problem in Alaska, I have directed that fu- 
ture deployments be critically evaluated to 
insure the minimum adverse effect upon 
Alaskan labor employment. Planned de- 
ployments are restricted to Adak and to 
islands in the outer Aleutian chain in con- 
sonance with this policy. Exceptions will 
be limited to classified projects and those 
which will not adapt to contract accomplish- 
ment. 

The Seabees are not deployed in the 
Aleutians either through custom or to com- 
pete with private contractors, but instead 
are so deployed in the national interest as 
an essential military requirement. 


(Installations and Logistics) . 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address prepared by himself 
for delivery at homecoming, at Hortonville, 
Wis., on June 16, 1962. 

and excerpts from address de- 
livered by himself at dedication of West 
Bend, Washington County, Wis., courthouse, 
on June 17, 1962. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

Report compiled by the Library of Con- 
gress, relating to State codes and statutes on 
the selection of local election officials, 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Article entitled “Big Business in Space: 
The Case for Government Ownership,” writ- 
ten by Senator KEFAUVER and Representative 
Wurm Firts Ryan, and published in the 
New Republic magazine for June 11, 1962. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 1742. An act to authorize Federal assist- 
ance to Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in 
major disasters; and 

S. 2893. An act to declare that certain land 
of the United States is held by the United 
States in trust for the Prairie Band of Pota- 
watomi Indians in Kansas, 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10852) to 
continue for a temporary period the 
existing suspension of duties on certain 
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classifications of spun silk yarn, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

H.R. 4083. An act to reduce the frequency 
of reports required of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration on the use of surplus dairy prod- 
ucts; 

H.R. 4939. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in a certain tract of land 
in Jasper County, Ga., to the Jasper County 
Board of Education; 

H.R. 5456. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the former owners thereof; 

H.R. 7866. An act to amend the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act to extend the appli- 
cation thereof to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; 

H.R. 8434. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey a cer- 
tain parcel of land to the city of Mount 
Shasta, Calif.; 

H.R. 9736. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to permit certain prop- 
erty to be used for State forestry work, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 10162. An act to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize the 
United States to participate in loans to the 
International Monetary Fund to strengthen 
the international monetary system; 

H.R. 10374. An act to amend section 6 of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, as amended, 
to reduce the revolving fund available for 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
banks for cooperatives; 

H.R. 10788. An act to amend section 204 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956; 

H.R. 10986. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of 
duty on certain amorphous graphite; 

H. R. 11032. An act granting a renewal of 
patent numbered 92,187 relating to the badge 
of the Sons of the American Legion; 

H.R.11033. An act granting a renewal of 
patent numbered 55,398 relating to the badge 
of the American Legion Auxiliary; and 

H.R. 11034. An act granting a renewal of 
patent numbered 54,296 relating to the 
badge of the American Legion. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10852) to continut for 
a temporary period the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on certain classifications 
of spun silk yarn, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRESERVING 
AMERICAN WILDERNESS REGIONS 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
Prof. Wallace Stegner of Stanford Uni- 
versity has written a stirring article 
about the importance of preserving the 
American wilderness regions. I concur 
wholeheartedly with Professor Stegner’s 
observations and recommendations. His 
article, entitled “Oh, Wilderness Were 
Paradise Enow,“ appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of Sunday, June 17. Par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the 
wilderness bill, S. 174, still is pending in 
the House, I wish to call the attention of 
my colleagues to Professor Stegner’s arti- 
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cle. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ou, WILDERNESS WERE PARADISE ENow! 

(By Wallace Stegner) 

(Nore,—Stegner is professor of English at 
Stanford University and the author of many 
novels, including “A Shooting Star” and 
“Remembering Laughter,” which won a 
Little Brown novelette prize. Because his 
father had the pioneering itch, Stegner lived 
for 5 years in Saskatchewan on almost the 
last frontier. Living in the country gave 
him an apparently permanent distaste for 
cities and city ways.) 

With the American land disappearing be- 
neath concrete and asphalt at the rate of a 
million acres a year, the Nation has recently 
become sharply aware of the need to preserve 
our few remaining patches of wilderness as 
pleasuring grounds, as reserves set aside for 
our country’s recreation. 

But I should like to urge some argu- 
ments for wilderness preservation that in- 
volve recreation, as it is ordinarily conceived, 
hardly at all. Wilderness, surely, offers us 
the pleasures of hunting, fishing, hiking, 
mountain climbing, caraping, photography 
and the enjoyment of natural scenery. So, 
too, does it provide a genetic reserve, a scien- 
tific tick by which we may measure 
the world in its natural balance against the 
world in its man-made imbalance. 

What I want to speak for is not so much 
the wilderness uses, valuable as those are, 
but the wilderness idea, which is a resource 
in itself. Being an intangible and spiritual 
resource, it will seem mystical to the prac- 
tical minded—but then anything that can- 
not be moved by a bulldozer is likely to seem 
mystical to them. I want to speak for the 
wilderness idea as something that has helped 
form our character and that has certainly 
shaped our history as a people. It has no 
more to do with recreation than churches 
have to do with recreation, or than the 
strenuousness and optimism and expansive- 
ness of what historians call the “American 
Dream” have to do with recreation. 

Something will have gone out of us as a 
people if we ever let the remaining wilder- 
ness be destroyed; if we permit the last virgin 
forests to be turned into comic books and 
plastic cigarette cases; if we drive the few 
remaining members of the wild species into 
zoos or to extinction; if we pollute the last 
clear air and dirty the last clean streams and 
push our paved roads through the last of 
the silence, so that never again will Ameri- 
cans be free in their own country from the 
noise, the exhausts, the stinks of human and 
automotive waste. And so that rever again 
can we have the chance to see ourselves 
single, separate, vertical, and individual in 
the world, part of the environment of trees 
and rocks and soil, brother to the other 
animals, part of the natural world, and com- 
petent to belong in it. 

Without any remaining wilderness we are 
committed wholly, without chance for even 
momentary reflection and rest, to a head- 
long drive into our technological termite 
life, the brave new world of a completely 
man-controlled environment. 

We need wilderness preserved—as much of 
it as is still left, and as many kinds—be- 
cause it was the challenge against which 
our character as a people was formed. The 
reminder and the reassurance that it is still 
there is good for our spiritual health even 
if we never once in 10 years set foot in it. 
It is good for us when we are young, be- 
cause of the incomparable sanity it can 
bring briefly, as vacation and rest, into our 
insane lives. It is important to us when we 
are old simply because it is there—impor- 
tant, that is, simply as idea, 
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We are a wild species, as Darwin pointed 
out. Nobody ever tamed or domesticated or 
scientifically bred us. But for at least three 
millennia we have been engaged in a cumu- 
lative and ambitious race to modify and 
gain control of our environment, and in the 
process we have come close to domesticating 
ourselves, Not many people are likely, any 
more, to look upon what we call progress 
as an unmixed blessing. Just as surely as it 
has brought us increased comfort and more 
material goods, it has brought us spiritual 
losses, and it threatens now to become the 
Frankenstein that will destroy us. 

One means of sanity is to retain a hold on 
the natural world, to remain, insofar as we 
can, good animals. Americans still have that 
chance, more than many peoples; for while 
we were demonstrating ourselves the most 
efficient and ruthless environment-busters 
in history, and slashing and burning and 
cutting our way through a wilderness con- 
tinent, the wilderness was working on us. 
It remains in us as surely as Indian names 
remain on the land. 

If the abstract dream of human liberty 
and human dignity became, in America, 
something more than an abstract dream, 
mark it down at least partially to the fact 
that we were in subtle ways subdued by what 
we conquered. 

The Connecticut Yankee, sending likely 
candidates from King Arthur’s unjust king- 
dom to his Man Factory for rehabilitation, 
was overoptimistic, as he later admitted. 
These things cannot be forced, they have to 


To make such a man, such a democrat, 
such a believer in human individual dignity 
as Mark Twain himself, the frontier was 
necessary, Hannibal and the Mississippi and 
Virginia City, and reaching out from those 
the wilderness; the wilderness as opportunity 
and as idea, the thing that has helped to 
make an American different from and, until 
we forget it in the roar of our industrial 
cities, more fortunate than other men. For 
an American, insofar as he is new and dif- 
ferent at all, is a civilized man who has re- 
newed himself in the wild. 

The American experience has been the con- 
frontation of old peoples and cultures by a 
world as new as if it had just risen from the 
sea, That gave us our hope and our excite- 
ment, and the hope and excitement can be 
passed on to newer Americans, Americans 
who never saw any phase of the frontier. But 
only so long as we keep the remainder of 
our wild as a reserve and a promise—a 
sort of wilderness bank. 

As a novelist, I may perhaps be forgiven 
for taking literature as a reflection, indirect 
but profoundly true, of our national con- 
sciousness. And our literature, as perhaps 
you are aware, is sick, embittered, losing its 
mind, losing its faith. Our novelists are the 
declared enemies of their society. There 
has hardly been a serious or important novel 
in this century that did not repudiate in 
part or in whole American technological cul- 
ture for its commercialism, its vulgarity, and 
the way in which it has dirtied a clean con- 
tinent and a clean dream. 

I do not expect that the preservation 
of our wilderness is going to cure 
this condition. But the mere example that 
we can as a nation apply some other criteria 
than commercial and exploitative considera- 
tions would be heartening to many Ameri- 
cans, novelist, or otherwise. 

We need to demonstrate our acceptance 
of the natural world, including ourselves; 
we need the spiritual refreshment that being 
natural can produce. And one of the best 
places for us to get that is in the wilderness 
where the funhouses, the bulldozers, and the 
pavements of our civilization are shut out. 

Sherwood Anderson, in a letter to Waldo 
Frank in the 1920's, said it better than I 
can. “Is it not likely that when the coun- 
try was new and the men were often alone 
in the fields and the forest they got a sense 
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of bigness outside themselves that has now 
in some way been lost. whis- 
pered in the grass, played in the branches 
of trees overhead, was caught up and blown 
across the American line in clouds of dust 
at evening on the prairies. * * * I am old 
enough to remember tales that strengthen 
my belief in a deep semireligious influence 
that was formerly at work. among our people. 
The flavor of it hangs over the best work 
of Mark Twain. * * * I can remember old 
fellows in my hometown speaking feelingly 
of an evening spent on the big empty plains. 
It had taken the shrillness out of them. 
They had learned the trick of quiet.” 

We would learn it too, even yet; even our 
children and grandchildren could learn it. 
But only if we save, for just such absolutely 
nonrecreational, impractical, and mystical 
uses as this, all the wild that still remains 
to us. 

It seems to me significant that the distinct 
downturn in our literature from hope to 
bitterness took place almost at the precise 
time when the frontier officially came to an 
end, in 1890, and when the American way 
of life had begun to turn strongly urban 
and industrial. The more urban it has 
become, and the more frantic with techno- 
logical change, the sicker and more em- 
bittered our literature, and I believe our 
people, have become. 

For myself, I grew up on the empty plains 
of Saskatchewan and Montana and in the 
mountains of Utah, and I put a very high 
valuation on what those places gave me. 
And if I had not been able periodically to re- 
new myself in the mountains and deserts 
of western America I would be very nearly 
bughouse. 

Even when I can’t get to the back coun- 
try, the thought of the colored deserts of 
southern Utah, or the reassurance that there 
are still stretches of prairie where the world 
can be instantaneously perceived as disk and 
bowl, and where the little but intensely 
important human being is exposed to the 
five directions and the 36 winds, is a posi- 
tive consolation. The idea progressively ex- 
ploited or improved, alone can sustain me. 

But as the wilderness areas are, as the jeeps 
and bulldozers of uranium prospectors scar 
up the deserts and the roads are cut into 
the alpine timberlands, and as the remnants 
of the unspoiled and natural world are pro- 
gressively eroded, every such loss is a little 
death in me. In us. 

Nevertheless, I am not moved by the 
argument that those wilderness areas which 
have already been exposed to grazing or 
mining are already deflowered, and so might 
as well be harvested. For mining I cannot 
say much good except that its operations are 
generally short-lived. The extractable 
wealth is taken and the shafts, the tailings, 
and the ruins left, and in a dry country such 
as the American West the wounds men 
make in the earth do not quickly heal. 
Still, they are only wounds; they aren’t ab- 
solutely mortal. Better a wounded wilder- 
ness than none at all. 

And as for grazing, if it is strictly con- 
trolled so that it does not destroy the ground 
cover, damage the ecology, or compete with 
the wildlife it is in itself nothing that need 
conflict with the wilderness feeling or the 
validity of the wilderness experience. I have 
known enough range cattle to recognize them 
as wild animals; and the people who herd 
them have, in the wilderness context, the 
dignity of rareness; they belong on the fron- 
tier, moreover, and have a look of rightness. 

The invasion they make on the virgin 
country is a sort of invasion that is as old 
as Neanderthal man, and they can, in mod- 
eration, even emphasize a man’s feeling of 
belonging to the natural world. Under sur- 
veillance, they can belong; under control, 
they need not deface or mar. I do not be- 
lieve that in wilderness areas where grazing 
has never been tted, it should be per- 
mitted; but I do not believe either that an 
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otherwise untouched wilderness should be 
eliminated from the preservation plan be- 
cause of limited existing uses such as graz- 
ing which are in consonance with the fron- 
tier condition and image. 

Let me say something on the subject 
of the kinds of wilderness worth preserving. 
Most of those areas contemplated are in the 
national forests and in high mountain coun- 
try. For all the usual recreational purposes, 
the alpine and forest wildernesses are ob- 
viously the most important, both as genetic 
banks and as beauty spots. But for the 
spiritual renewal, the recognition of identity, 
the birth of awe, other kinds will serve every 
bit as well. Perhaps, because they are less 
friendly to life, more abstractly nonhuman, 
they will serve even better. 

On our Saskatchewan prairie, the nearest 
neighbor was 4 miles away, and at night 
we saw only two lights on all the dark round- 
ing earth. The earth was full of animals— 
field mice, ground squirrels, weasels, ferrets, 
badgers, coyotes, burrowing owls, snakes. I 
knew them as my little brothers, as fellow 
creatures, and I have never been able to 
look upon animals in any other way since. 
The sky in that country came clear down 
to the ground on every side, and it was full 
of great weathers, and clouds, and winds, 
and hawks. 

I hope I learned something from knowing 
intimately the creatures of the earth; I hope 
I learned something from looking a long 
way, from looking up, from being much 
alone. A prairie like that, one big enough 
to carry the eye clear to the sinking, round- 
ing horizon, can be as lonely and grand and 
simple in its forms as the sea. It is as good 
a place as any for the wilderness experience 
to happen; the vanishing prairie is as worth 
preserving for the wilderness idea as the 
alpine forests. 

So are great reaches of our western deserts, 
scarred somewhat by prospectors but other- 
wise open, beautiful, waiting, close to what- 
ever God you want to see in them. Just as 
a sample, let me suggest the Robbers’ Roost 
country in Wayne County, Utah, near the 
Capitol Reef National Monument. In that 
desert climate the dozer and jeep trucks 
will not soon melt back into the earth, but 
the country has a way of making the scars 
insignificant. It is a lovely and terrible wil- 
derness such a wilderness as Christ and the 
prophets went out in: harshly and beauti- 
fully colored, broken and worn until its 
bones are exposed, its great sky without a 
smudge or taint from technocracy, and in 
hidden corners and pockets under its cliffs 
the sudden poetry of springs. 

Save a piece of country like that intact, 
and it does not matter in the slightest that 
only a few people every year will go into it. 
That is precisely its value. Roads would be 
& desecration, crowds would ruin it. But 
those who haven’t the strength or youth to 
go into it and live with it can still drive up 
onto the shoulder of the Aquarius Plateau 
and simply sit and look. They can look 200 
miles, clear into Colorado; and looking down 
over the cliffs and canyons of the San Rafael 
Swell and the Robbers’ Roost they can also 
look as deeply into themselves as anywhere 
I know. 

And if they can’t even get to the places on 
the Aquarius where the present roads will 
carry them, they can simply contemplate the 
idea, take pleasure in the fact that such a 
timeless and uncontrolled part of earth is 
still there. 

These are some of the things wilderness 
can do for us. That is the reason we need to 
put into effect, for its preservation, some 
other principle than the principles of ex- 
ploitation or usefulness or even recreation. 
We simply need that wild country available 
to us, even if we never do more than drive to 
its edge and look in. For it can be a means 
of reassuring ourselves of our sanity as 
creatures, as part of the geography of hope. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN.. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence 
of a quorum has been suggested. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

* Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
ro 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


SOVIET OIL MANEUVERS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in 
South Vietnam, Americans are losing 
their lives in defense of free world secu- 
rity. In Berlin, allied soldiers face Com- 
munist troops and weapons across the 
grim wall of shame. In all the under- 
developed nations of the world, Soviet 
technicians and propagandists are work- 
ing 24 hours a day to undermine the fu- 
ture of the United States. 

Mr. President, how much does it take 
to show that we are in a war and that our 
economic as well as political policies must 
be directed toward winning that war? 
The Soviet Union has never hesitated to 
use every economic weapon in the arse- 
nal to further its position. Yet, in the 
free world, there is still a disturbing 
tendency to think that we can battle 
the Soviet Union politically but can keep 
right on dealing with them economically, 
just as though no struggle existed. 

Mr. President, in our struggle we can- 
not afford to neglect the economic weap- 
on. In fact, it is one of the strongest 
weapons which the free world possesses, 
in view of the serious economic crises in 
which the Communist countries now find 
themselves. 

Mr. President, one of the most effec- 
tive tools of Russian economic warfare 
is the export of oil and of oil technicians. 
In the underdeveloped countries, Rus- 
sian promises to develop a national oil 
industry have wide appeal. The result 
is the expropriation of property belong- 
ing to free world enterprises and the 
influx of Soviet oil, Soviet experts, and 
Soviet propaganda. 

Mr. President, this is what happened 
in Cuba. It is what is happening in 
Ceylon right now. Unless the free world 
comes up with some answers to this So- 
viet economic strategy, it is going to be 
harder and harder to achieve economic 
development and the growth of private 
enterprise, which are so necessary to eco- 
nomic progress in the poorer nations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp, following 
my remarks, two articles from the Sun- 
day New York Times and the Sunday 
Herald Tribune, discussing the Soviet oil 
offensive and its very serious implica- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Herald Tribune, June 17, 1962] 


RUSSIAN DRESSING RECALLED 
(By Lewis Brigham) 
“The fluctuations in the price of crude 
oil at wells were confined to between 11 and 
18 kopecks per pood (70 to 80 cents per barrel 
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of 42 gallons) for the first half of this year, 
but advanced gradually until it reached 17 
kopecks per pood (about $1.05 a barrel) in 
November, and has remained practically at 
that point until the present.” 

From kopeck and pood in 1900, when the 
above was written by the U.S. Consul to 
Russia, James C. Chambers, for Derrick’s 
Hand Book of Petroleum in Oil City, Pa., to 
the Soviet’s 1962 role as a major threat to the 
profitability of the world’s oil industry, is a 
long reach. 

But, in many ways, it represents a logical 
return as Russia begins once again to become 
an important factor on the international oil 
exporting scene. 

Today, Russia, in its world oil commerce, 
deals in currencies as varied as the Japanese 
yen and Swedish kroner. 

Black Sea oil is tankered to points politi- 
cally and sociologically as varied as Iceland 
and Cuba, or Sweden and Japan. Until the 
last few months, however, price—as measured 
in kopecks, kroners or what have you—made 
little difference to Russian oil exporting of- 
ficials. Their role was primarily political; 
get the oil into the country on a bargain- 
basement basis, and politically we (meaning 
the U.S. S. R.) have a foot in that nation’s 
door. 

This is beginning to change since last 
fall, though, as the Soviet international oil 
salesmen drive harder and harder bargains 
in some parts of the world at least, Japan 
being the prime example. 


PRICE TOO STEEP 


Only a week or two ago, for example, a 
Russian crude oil price boost cost the Soviets 
the business of at least one Japanese inde- 
pendent oil refiner which discovered it could 
receive attractive offers from major Middle 
Eastern oil company sources, 

New Asia Oil Co., reportedly, then told the 
Russians their prices for crude oil were too 
high in comparison with the Persian Gulf 
quotes it received. 

Reports such as this make the 62-year- 
old report by the U.S. consul to czarist 
Russia more meaningful. In 1899, for ex- 
ample, Russia exported some 11 million bar- 
rels of oil products throughout the hydro- 
carbon-dependent world, according to the 
diary-type account from the diplomat 
which was uncovered last week when Asiatic 
Petroleum Co. began moving its library to 
another floor. 

By contrast last year’s exports of Russian 
oil outside the U.S.S.R. amounted to an es- 
timated 615,000 barrels a day. However, the 
apparent growing concern Soviet officials are 
placing on price may very well hint at a new 
economic philosophy, with regard to oil 
sales, at least. 

“There is no doubt whatever that the cost 


ot producing oil at Baku increases steadily; 


the expense of drilling new wells adds much 
to this cost, but the greatest increase is due 
to the increased depth from which the oil 
must be raised, and the steadily increasing 
amount of water in the wells,” the consul 
wrote the Oil City man. 

This last 1900 commentary by Mr. Cham- 
bers would be equally applicable in Tulsa, 
Houston, or Oklahoma City today. Deep 
drilling is a highly expensive business and 
the depths to which modern-day drilling 
crews go make it to be very costly. 

WAS MAJOR POWER 

Prior to World War U, Russia was a major 
oil power in the world, although its basic 
sales efforts were concentrated on the eco- 
nomically builtup areas of Western Europe. 

Following World War II, Russia's role in 
international oil trade was temporarily 
eclipsed. But it’s staging a comeback now 
to the point it is in effect demanding that 
the 14-percent share of the Western Euro- 
pean market it held in oil sales prior to 
1939 should properly be the U.S.S.R.'s once 
again. 
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This challenge alarms not only the West- 
ern international oil companies, but the 
Common Market nations and the NATO mili- 
tary alliance as well, mainly because of the 
tremendous slug of Russian oil which is 
pouring into Italy through the state oil 
agency, ENI. 

As a consequence, oil men who feel in a 
retrospective frame of mind, can hardly be 
blamed for wishing that the conditions our 
Diplomat Chambers reported about the Rus- 
sian oil scene in 1900 were not valid today. 
For example: 

“Some of the wells drilled last year (mean- 
ing 1899) have been very unfortunate for 
the operators, The territory was leased by 
auction to the highest bidder and the high 
and advancing price of crude oil made the 
competition for this territory very great. 
There were probably three or four 
times as many wells as would have been 
drilled upon a like area in any of the fields 
in the United States.” 


[From the New York Times, June 17, 1962 
CEYLON On. Moves HELD Soviet GAIN—$SEIZ- 
URE TERMED REPETITION OF STRATEGY ELSE- 
WHERE 
(By J. H. Carmical) 


Ceylon furnishes a good example of how 
easily and cheaply the Soviet Union may take 
over an established oil market from the big 
international petroleum companies. 

Recently, Ceylon through a new Govern- 
ment-owned company, the Ceylon Petroleum 
Corp., expropriated certain oil distributing 
facilities and installations belonging to one 
British and two United States companies that 
had operated on the island for 40 years or 
more. 

This action was the result of legislation 
previously enacted that empowered the Gov- 
ernment to form such a company to carry on 
business as an importer, supplier and dis- 
tributor of petroleum products. Also, the 
Government was given the authority to req- 
uisition or compulsorily acquire property 
and to control and regulate the price of oil 
products. Provision also was made for the 
payment of any property acquired. 

SERVICE STATIONS TAKEN 


The taking over of oil installations started 
at the end of April and is still continuing. 
So far, some 176 service stations and other 
terminal facilities have been taken over from 
the three oll companies, Esso Eastern, Inc., 
an affiliate of the Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey); Caltex (Ceylon), Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the California Texas Oil Corp., owned 
jointly by Texaco, Inc., and Standard Oil Co. 
of California, and Shell Co. of Ceylon, Ltd., 
owned jointly by the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group and the British Petroleum Co., Ltd. 

Immediately after the acquisition of these 
installations, oil products from Soviet sources 
started to arrive and were distributed 
through them, despite the fact that no pay- 
ment for the seized properties had been 
made. 

The Ceylon Government announced last 
week through its Embassy in Washington 
that contracts had been concluded for the 
purchase of petroleum products on a long- 
term basis from the Soviet Union, Rumania, 
and the United Arab Republic. It stated 
that these contracts assured supplies for 5 
years and that the prices at which oil was 
now being obtained were a good deal lower 
than those at which the oil companies had 
been importing it. 

The Ceylon Embassy further stated that 
arrangements to pay for the petroleum have 
been so adjusted that there would be no 
drain on Ceylon’s foreign assets and that the 
rupee credit accruing to the supplying coun- 
tries would be used for the purchase of Cey- 
lon's export products. 

This is pretty hard competition for any 
oll company in the non-Communist world 
to meet. It is simply a barter arrangement 
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between two governments. However, the 
Embassy said the Ceylon Government was 
prepared to purchase petroleum products 
from any country in the world, provided the 
terms were not less advantageous than those 
already obtained by its Government-owned 
property. 

Protests by both the United States and 
British Governments were lodged against 
Ceylon for its action, but they resulted in no 
apparent change. In the post war period, 
Ceylon has been a heavy recipient of foreign 
aid from the U.S. Government, and it had 
been thought that a protest by the U.S. De- 
partment of State would receive some recog- 
nition. 


OVERALL TREND NOTED 


Those who have been studying the Ceylon 
development for the last few months are 
convinced that the sale of oil products to 
that country is only of secondary impor- 
tance. They regard it as a clever move to 
undermine private enterprise methods and 
to influence political decisions in the coun- 
try. At stake also is the important port of 
Colombo, with its bunkering facilities and 
an all-weather deep-sea harbor. 

The Ceylon Embassy referred to the bun- 
kering facilities at Colombo in its statement, 
but said the oil companies had not been in 
& position to withhold supplies arbitrarily 
from certain parties. 

“Ceylon is an independent country, pur- 
suing its chosen foreign policy,” the embassy 
said, “and no matter who owned the bunker- 
ing facilities * * * the determination as to 
whether or not these facilities should be de- 
nied any country is a sovereign decision rest- 
ing with the Government and not within the 
competence of the oil companies.” 

With the bunkering facilities at Colombo 
now stocked with Soviet oil, there is little 
doubt that any Soviet bloc vessel now en- 
tering that port will be serviced. 


NO SOVIET SHIPS FUELED 


As a matter of fact, Soviet bloc vessels have 
not been refueled at any port east of Suez 
by U.S. oil companies. This stems from the 
continued refusal of captains of these ships 
to disclose the nature of their cargo to U.S. 
authorities. 

Under Ceylon’s recent contracts for oil 
products, it is reasonably certain that only 
Soviet oll is Included. Although one con- 
tract with the United Arab Republic is cited, 
Egypt basically is an oil importing nation, 
although it has some production and also 
some refineries. Through its barter arrange- 
ments with the Soviet Union, however, it 
probably has some excess oll for sale in the 
world market and it is quite possible that 
some of this oil is involved in the Ceylon 
deal. 

With some surplus cotton to dispose of in 
the world market, this may be a several- 
prong barter deal. The Soviet Union will 
take the cotton in exchange for ofl. The oil 
then will be sold to Ceylon by Egypt. In 
turn, it is quite possible that some of the 
cotton received by the Soviet Union will be 
reoffered in the free world market. 


TRADE PATTERN VIEWED 


The chief exports of Ceylon are natural 
rubber, tea, and coconut products. In the 
these have been coming to the United 
States in fairly large quantities and have 
amounted to roughly three times what the 
United States has sold in Ceylon. Under 
the new Soviet oil contract, the Soviet Union 
undoubtedly will receive these products in 
exchange for oil and some may be reoffered 
for sale, probably at a discount, here and in 
other countries. 

Involved in the relatively simple barter 
deal between the Soviets and Ceylon are 
many items that have both political and 
economic significance. And Ceylon is not 
an isolated instance, for the Soviet oil of- 
fensive is moving ahead at a brisk pace. 
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The oil companies are at a decided disad- 
vantage in coping with it alone. 
are between governments and about the only 
thing the oil companies can do is to protest 
and this invariably is ignored. 

OILMEN FRUSTRATED 

British Shell recently described the situa- 
tion in Ceylon as “amazing and deplorable,” 
and said the Government-owned company 
simply says: “We want to buy this or that, 
wich you are using for your business and 
if you don't sell we will seize it. Also, if you 
don’t agree to sell whatever piece of your 
property we ask for, you will be publicly ac- 
cused of being uncooperative.” 

The petroleum resources of the Soviet 
Union are enormous. They are being de- 
veloped rapidly and additional pipelines and 
other facilities are being built to press these 
on the world market. With no taxes, divi- 
dends, or royalty payments to make this oil 
is being offered at a price at which the inter- 
national companies would go bankrupt if 
they tried to compete. 

In some cases if the oil companies don’t 
compete and cut their prices to the low levels 
charged by Soviets, such as in Ceylon, they 
end with their properties being seized and 
then used for the distribution of Soviet oil 
products. This also happened in Cuba where 
refineries and marketing facilities were taken 
over by the Castro government. Outside 
Western Europe, Cuba probably is the big- 
gest buyer of Soviet oil today. 

REFINERIES COSTLY 

To build refineries and establish market- 
ing outlets is a costly venture. It is esti- 
mated that it costs $3,000 in refinery, trans- 
portation, and marketing facilities to market 
a barrel of oil a day. This is in addition to 
the cost of producing the crude oil. 

Now, the Soviet Union has devised a sys- 
tem through which the so-called capitalistic 
countries pay for the marketing costs. It 
is very simple. Offer local governments oil 
at much cheaper prices than the interna- 
tional companies can sell it, whip up some 
nationalistic feelings and include some prop- 
ganda about im c economy and they 
soon have a situation to their liking. 

At present, the Soviets are busy in a dozen 
or more countries aiding local governments 
in obtaining oil supplies. When the proper 
atmosphere has been created, they will take 
over and another Cuba or Ceylon will emerge, 
but always by degrees. 


URBAN AFFAIRS—ADDRESS BY SEN- 
ATOR CASE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case] de- 
livered a most perceptive and important 
address before the American Society for 
Public Administration, in New York City. 
His address focused on the relationship 
between rural, urban, and suburban 
areas, and makes very clearly the point 
that it is the suburban voter who is most 
seriously under-represented in our Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senator from New Jersey sug- 
gested in his remarks that the failure of 
the administration to key its proposed 
Department of Urban Affairs to suburban 
as well as urban needs was one of the 
principal reasons for its defeat in the 
Congress. He urges that the adminis- 
tration press again for action on a De- 
partment to coordinate the several ac- 
tivities of Government to meet certain 
basic needs of our Nation’s metropolitan 
areas. 
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Mr. President, this address by a serious 
and able proponent of a Department of 
Urban Affairs is, I believe, of major sig- 
nificance. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of the Sena- 
tor’s remarks be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Text or REMARKS oF SENATOR CLIFFORD P. 
CASE, oF NEW JERSEY, AT THE ANNUAL BAN- 
QUET OF AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC AD- 
MINISTRATION, SHERATON-ATLANTIC, NEW 
Tonk City, TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1962 


On March 26, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that the apportionment of the Ten- 
nessee State Legislature could be challenged 
in the Federal courts by the citizens of that 
State. The decision was precedent-shatter- 
ing 


Many reached the conclusion that the de- 
cision spells the eventual end of rural 
overrepresentation not only in State legisla- 
tures but also in Congress. Congressional 
Quarterly, generally regarded as the author- 
itative reference on Congress, has prepared 
a study of this question. 

It confirms the fact that rural areas are, 
indeed, heavily overrepresented in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. But it finds that, 
contrary to the prevailing view, urban areas 
are not nearly as badly underrepresented in 
the House as are suburban areas. 

The publication’s study of the population 
characteristics of all current House districts 
fails to support the theory that an ideal re- 
apportionment of congressional seats would 
bring major changes in the political com- 
plexion of the House. 

Today, urban areas make up 126 House 
seats. Congressional Quarterly’s ideal re- 
apportionment would mean a gain of only 
seven urban seats. 

The suburbs, on the other hand, are repre- 
sented by only 60 House seats. The suburbs, 
ideally, would gain 20 seats by a proper 
reapportionment. 

Rural areas, on the other hand, control 
250 House seats. Under an ideal reapportion- 
ment, they would lose 27 seats. 

These figures seem to indicate that even 
if the ideal were reached, it would not make 
an essentially rural House of Representa- 
tives into a more urban-minded body, at 
least not overnight. 

Where does this leave us? We are left 
with a Congress which is likely to remain 
are not hopeful about its chances for passage 
for perhaps another 2 years. 

In this context, I would like to discuss 
the creation of a Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing—what went wrong with the 
effort and what might be done to put the 
issue to Congress on a sounder basis than 
it was presented this past spring. 

Administration leaders with whom I have 
spoken since the reorganization plan to es- 
tablish the new Department was defeated 
are not hopeful about its chances for 
passage for perhaps another 2 years, 

Several things went wrong with the ad- 
ministration’s plans. Among the less-pub- 
licized ones, in my opinion, the administra- 
tion placed nearly its entire emphasis on 
what the new Department would mean for 
the cities and the cities alone. I believe 
that insufficient emphasis was placed on the 
burgeoning problems of our suburbs, under- 
represented as they are, beset with growing 
pains as they are, created by and yet the 
victims of the surge by millions of inhabi- 
tants of the central cities for the greener 
life. 

For some years now, America has been 
changing from a predominantly rural to an 
essentially urban Nation. In the transfor- 
mation, we have witnessed a shocking de- 
terioration of many urban areas. 
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Over the past three decades, both Re- 
publican and Democratic administrations 
have supported programs of slum clearance 
and urban renewal, mortgage insurance for 
homeowners, home improvement loans, low- 
rent public housing, purchase and sale of 
mortgages to stabilize the market and pro- 
vide liquidity for mortgage investments, 
loans for public facilities, for public works 
planning, for housing for the elderly, for 
housing of college students, and a wide range 
of other activities. 

At the same time, the Federal Govern- 
ment has sought, and properly so, to encour- 
age the solution of urban problems through 
State and local action, including areawide 
regional and interstate cooperation. It pro- 
vides, for example, grants to assist small 
communities as well as regional and metro- 
politan areas for comprehensive planning. 

In this area, the activities of the Federal 
Government are not sufficiently coordinated. 
The welter of agencies dealing with city 
problems often obscures objectives. One 
arm of the Government finds itself at odds 
with the goals of another. 

Here lies one of the great potential advan- 
tages of a new Department. For the De- 
partment should be in a position to coordi- 
nate the multiplicity of Federal programs 
which have as their purpose the promotion 
of orderly community planning and growth. 

In areas such as ours, the problem is not 
only of the central city, but of the younger 
suburbs struggling to avoid engulfment by 
the same planning problems which have al- 
ready brought many older suburbs to the 
point of decay. It is a problem of urban 
sprawl, of haphazard suburban growth. 
Twenty years ago, did we dream that a fine 
suburban community like Montclair, N.J., 
would require urban renewal programs to 
stamp out blight? Or that some of the older 
towns near the Delaware River would be 
submitting plans for overhauling their down- 
town areas? 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the ad- 
ministration plan was its failure to bring all 
the programs affecting an urban society 
under one administrative roof. For all the 
administration plan proposed was to raise 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
Cabinet level. Yet HHFA hardly covers the 
range of problems confronting urban and 
suburban communities. 

Air and water pollution problems, for ex- 
ample, plague many a community and, to- 
day, these are under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

As urban life becoms more complex, the 
controversy often grows sharper between 
highway planners, whose concern is often 
exclusively with traffic needs, and the local 
housing authorities, whose objective is to 
avert new slums while they wrestle to re- 
place existing ones. The Federal Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with the States and 
localities, provides funds for each. 

There are problems, too, with regard to the 
relative importance of highways and mass 
transit in the urban scheme of things. 
Duplication and waste will inevitably follow 
if elaborate mass transit plans are centered 
in the new Department while another Fed- 
eral agency—the Department of Commerce— 
has exclusive jurisdiction over urban and 
suburban roads. 

Responsibility needs to be centered in one 
place if we are to make the most efficient 
use of the taxpayer's dollar for meeting 
overall community needs. We will continue 
to have difficulty in getting wise decisions 
under divided responsibility. 

I propose that a commission be appointed 
by the President to determine which of these 
presently fragmented functions of Govern- 
ment should be brought under the roof of 
the new agency. 

If we are have a delay in reconsideration 
of the need for a new department, we should 
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make maximum use of the time available 
to us by strengthening the reorganization 
plan. 

These aspects have not been sufficiently 
stressed. There has not been enough politi- 
cal support for the concept from the suburbs. 

We need to make it clear that suburbia 
has a vital stake in this legislation. If the 
planning problems and fiscal needs of subur- 
bia can be reviewed by one agency, it will 
not be at the cost of local and State home 
rule. Centering already available assistance 
and existing functions in one agency will 
stimulate local governments to develop com- 
prehensive plans for the solution of area- 
wide problems. 

We have time to come up with a better 
plan. And we have the ability to find one. 
Above all, the need is there and it is 
pressing. 


GOLD PRICE RISE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
other day there came to my atten- 
tion an address made to the stockholders 
of Dickenson Mines, Ltd., of Canada, by 
President Arthur W. White. In report- 
ing to his stockholders President White 
said among other things, “an increase 
in the price of gold is unavoidable.” 

7 I could not agree more. It is inevita- 
le. 

And I am convinced that all of the 
dire consequences which so many would 
predict for the United States if the price 
of gold were to be raised simply would 
not occur. 

Mr. President, because he spoke 
logically on a subject of such great im- 
portance to Alaska and to so many other 
Western States, I ask that pertinent 
parts of Mr. White’s address be printed in 
the Recorp, so that my colleagues may 
read them. 5 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor as follows: 

GOLD AND THE FuTURE 


So much has happened throughout the 
world these past few years that we cannot 
comprehend the tremendous developments 
and changes that have taken place, even 
within our own country. The conquest of 
outer space is now recorded history, merely 
one more chapter of man’s amazing achieve- 
ments, and but the forerunner of many 
more scientic breakthroughs yet to come in 
this new space era. 

And in the sphere of economic develop- 
ments, events are moving swiftly. Today's 
world is being compacted by instant travel 
and mass communication, and by the inter- 
mixing of international capital, know-how, 
and culture. There is a new and growing 
awareness of the need and necessity of living 
and prospering together as one big family 
of nations; there is an evident desire to ex- 
pand the interflow of trade and travel; and 
there is an awakening realization that the 
problems of today, and tomorrow, can and 
must be solved without recourse to war. 

The world today is in a tense yet hopeful 
phase of economic readjustment, The war- 
time surge in the North American productive 
structure has overtaken pent-up postwar 
demands. Other nations have rebuilt and 
modernized their industrial facilities. The 
once prostrate nations of Western Europe 
have joined forces, the European Economic 
Community is prospering, has substantial 
and increasing monetary reserves and sound 
currencies. This great experiment in com- 
monsense economics has set an example 
which is a real challenge to all nations, 

The rapidly changing patterns of trade 
and political conflict point up the desire and 
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the determination of all countries, big and 
small—regardless of ideologies—to gain ac- 
cess to the marketplace. The widening 
channels of world trade will bring greater 
understanding. Through the opening doors 
of global enterprise the wants and aspira- 
tions of the less fortunate and newly emer- 
gent nations can best be fulfilled—and hope 
advanced for peaceful coexistence in the 
years ahead. 

The most important requirement, the 
master key to favorable developments in the 
future overall scheme of things, is a more 
workable system of international payments. 
Currencies must be solid, sound, and stable, 
and beyond the caprice of political wizardry. 
Good currency is not a matter of mechanics 
alone, but dependent primarily upon good 
government and intelligent internal policies. 
Right now there is nervousness and uncer- 
tainty overhanging the world currency pic- 
ture. The U.S. dollar, sterling, and other 
currencies, including the Canadian dollar, are 
under pressure; and the so-called parities 
(as related to the U.S. dollar) are not in all 
cases realistic. Gold convertibility, to some 
degree, is suspended through the stockpiling 
of dollars and sterling by the more affluent 
continental nations. 

Last June when Finance Minister Flem- 
ing announced the Government's intention 
of devaluing the dollar it was felt by many 
like myself that the action was long over- 
due. As I pointed out at our last two annual 
meetings, Canada’s adverse and chronic 
balance-of-payments position never did 
warrant the dollar trading at a premium. 
Not only was our currency the only one 
quoted at a prewar premium but Canada was 
perhaps the only country which had not 
devalued in term of the U.S. dollar. 

Devaluation of any currency causes some 
disturbance generally. So far as Canada is 
concerned the final results have yet to be 
determined. This action has not been good 
news for a lot of people, especially the foreign 
investor who has a very large stake in this 
country, and therefore is keenly interested 
in what goes on here. The heavy inflow of 
U.S. capital alone, in recent years has been a 
very big factor in the phenomenal develop- 
ment of both our primary and secondary in- 
dustries—and no one will question the help- 
ful effect that all this capital has had on our 
economy. 

Whether or not the long-term benefits of 
the discount dollar will exceed the more im- 
mediate tugs and pulls is a matter of wait 
and see. Mining and other primary indus- 
tries will gain considerably. This dynamic 
sector of the economy has always formed the 
foundation of our national enterprise, and 
here the immediate benefits will be worth 
while. For most gold producers the benefits 
are a real shot in the arm. In the final 
analysis, it is mandatory that we maintain 
the respect and confidence of everyone, even 
if to do so means getting back to funda- 
mentals. We all know that excessive govern- 
ment spending, high taxation, and deficit 
financing choke and strangle incentive and 
healthy growth. 

Monetary difficulties are not peculiar to 
Canada alone. The effects of creeping in- 
flation, unbalanced budgets and intensifying 
balance-of-payments problems are general, 
except possibly within the European Eco- 
nomic Community. The advocates of man- 
aged currency are more and more being 
faced with the realization that even perfect 
economic theories clash with political ex- 
pediency. To say that an increase in money 
supply is a cause of inflation is true, to say 
that the only way to avoid inflation is to 
avoid deficit budgeting is also true—both 
are true statements. The trouble starts 
when we try to mix the two, try to mix 
economics with politics. Managed currency 
has failed because management has failed. 
The pleas of necessity have overridden the 
demands of restraint. The have-it-now, pay 
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later exponents have ignored the simple 
truths, namely, that spe does not 
create prosperity, that borrowing does not 
pay debts. 

Another thing we have learned is that no 
matter what we do at home, we must pay 
as we go in our foreign dealings. Our dollar 
is worth only its purchasing power at home, 
worth only merchandise elsewhere. The coin 
of international account is the U.S. dollar 
or gold. That is why today many nations 
are struggling to meet the deficit in their 
foreign dealings and having to resort to ex- 
treme measures. For example, last June, 
Britain raised the discount rate to 7 percent 
in an effort to encourage an inflow of funds 
and thereby restore depleted gold reserves. 
Renewed emphasis is being placed on in- 
creasing exports in the face of much stiffer 
competition. 

Out of all this turbulence one historic fact 
emerges, gold is the world’s most wanted 
commodity. There is no substitute for gold. 
Gold is to finance what ballast is to a ship. 
Adequate gold reserves are a basic require- 
ment of every nation and maintenance of 
such reserves will demand more rigid disci- 
pline in fiscal policies. For years the eco- 
nomic magicians have been asking “why 
waste good money to dig gold out of one hole 
only to bury it in another at Fort Knox?” 
For years we have been hearing them tell us 
that gold is a barbarous relic, an outworn 
dogma. In my opinion, ladies and gentle- 
men, these false prophets have had their 
day. Gold has regained its ages-old prestige 
as the ultimate standard of value, the one 
true medium of exchange. 

In February 1961, when the U.S. dollar was 
under heavy pressure, President Kennedy in 
his balance-of-payments message to Con- 
gress, listed the resources and measures 
available for defending the Nation’s curren- 
cy and checking the outflow of gold. These 
measures, he said, would symbolize a new 
dimension of the Nation’s foreign and do- 
mestic policies. Now, 16 months later, the 
problem has intensified, gold reserves have 
been further depleted—to the lowest level 
since 1939. Pressures are building up. Out- 
standing dollar claims are substantial. 

We all know that United States is a strong, 
resourceful nation, a great international 
benefactor, our last bastion of defense, But 
with worldwide investments and financial 
commitments, and as the key-currency na- 
tion, the United States must of necessity 
maintain abundant stocks of gold. The per- 
sistent outflow cannot continue very much 
longer. At some point, something will have 
to happen. 

An increase in the price of gold is unavoid- 
able. Regardless of all, or any, forms of in- 
ternational support, the United States will 
ultimately be forced off the $35 gold basis— 
unless there is a very sudden reversal in 
the balance-of-payments position. The fu- 
ture is not promising. This whole subject is 
very serious and complex. It would be un- 
fortunate if by increasing the price, other 
currencies collapsed. But would that neces- 
sarily be the result? To say an increase in 
soe price of gold is in reality devaluation of 

the dollar is an open question. To say it 

would bring on severe inflation is debatable. 

Things did not work out that way the last 

time the price was increased—in 1934. If 

the price of gold means more in- 

flation, then by the same reasoning, a de- 
crease in the price would bring deflation. 

Gold is a commodity, subject under free 
competitive conditions to the inexorable laws 
of supply and demand. The scarcity of a 
commodity gives it value; gold has become 
scarcer, there is not enough to go around. 
Gold has increased in value but not in 
price—and that is the essence of the whole 


thing. 

Gold is a commodity, an article of value 
and as such should be available to anyone 
who can afford to buy it. This is a way of 
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life, a means of storing value. In years gone 
by people had the choice of gold, or paper 
currency, or both. But since 1934 most gov- 
ernments have reserved the privilege of hold- 
ing and dealing in gold as a state monopoly. 
There are a few exceptions—mostly in Con- 
tinental Europe. Canada, in 1956, restored 
the privilige of free markets but there is 
no gold coinage. Of course, if coins were 
minted, government gold holdings would be 
decimated and dispersed. In other words, 
there just isn't enough gold to permit such 
a thing, which is just one more way of say- 
ing gold is under-priced. Let it not be for- 
gotten that the oldest gold coin is worth 
more today than when minttd, and is still 
readily acceptable as money anyplace in the 
world. 

Gold is not in oversupply, never has been, 
and is not apt to be. Official gold holdings, 
outside Russia and her friends, amount to 
about $40 billion. Production of new gold 
in 1961 was only about $1.2 billion, of which 
South Africa produced two-thirds. Canada 
accounted for only 13 percent of the total. 
In the United States growing industrial re- 
quirements already exceed double the do- 
mestic output. Somewhat less than one- 
half of newly mined gold is reaching official 
holdings. 

The essential quality of gold is that it 
constitutes purchasing power—is a demand 
for goods—at home or anywhere in the 
world, and is acceptable without compulsion 
and without limit for all other commodities. 

Gold will never be replaced; gold is where 
it is because of the law of supply and de- 
mand. And because costs have gone up, 
gold must go up. When the price does go 
up there will be a startling revival of interest 
in the Canadian gold mining industry. Can- 
ada needs gold—and will need more. Gold 
is one thing we know we can sell—and ex- 
port, even in times of a depressed economy. 
What gold has done for Canada, in pushing 
back the frontiers, in creating new com- 
munities and cities, is a well-known and 
glowing record of resourceful initiative. 
These living symbols of real wealth-creating 
enterprise contribute greatly to the well- 
being of the whole Nation. 

I need not repeat the long standing and 
valid arguments so often put forward these 
past few years in support of claims for a 
better price for gold. We have come through 
some trying times. Now as a result of de- 
valuation the Canadian producer will re- 
ceive about $38 per ounce for his gold com- 
pared with the past 9-year average of about 
$34. This substantial increase is going to 
help considerably. However, when the justi- 
fied increase in the U.S. price of gold finally 
comes, then the industry will really take off. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SEABEES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this year 
marks the 20th anniversary of one of the 
Navy's most distinct and honored com- 
ponents. I am referring, of course, to 
the Seabees who have had their head- 
quarters at the Construction Battalion 
Training Center in Davisville, R. I., since 
they were first organized in 1942. Rhode 
Island has a long history of providing 
facilities for our Navy, and, therefore, 
all Rhode Islanders share in the justi- 
fiable pride which the Seabees have in 
themselves, 

Mr. President, the June 1962 edition 
of Construction Craftsman, has an ex- 
cellent article on the Seabees, written by 
Adm. Peter Corradi, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this stimulating article be 
placed in the body of the Rrcorp. As 
Admiral Corradi points. out, the duties 
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of the Seabees have changed somewhat 
since World War I, but there is no doubt 
that they continue to personify their fine 
motto, “can do.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF SEABEES RE- 
MINDER OF ROLE OF CRAFTSMEN— CONSTRUC- 
TION BATTALIONS STUL Wace “Can Do” 
PROGRAM AROUND THE WORLD 


(By Rear Adm. P. Corradi, CEC, U.S. Navy, 
Chief of Bureau of Yards and Docks)* 


Recruited for temporary service during 
World War II, the Navy's construction bat- 
talions—the famous Seabees—this year are 
celebrating their twentieth anniversary as a 
permanent, and indispensable, part of the 
Navy. During the two decades of their ex- 
istence they have performed 
deeds, earned innumerable tributes, and es- 
tablished themselves as one of the most 
colorful, capable and consistently ingenious 
branches of America’s military force. 

The Seabees were born of dire necessity. 
In the days just before the war began a 
great deal of construction was underway at 
naval bases in the Pacific, such as Guam, 
Midway, and Wake Islands. It became ap- 
parent to Adm. Ben Moreell, then Chief of 
BuDocks, that, should war break out, the 
contractors’ workmen then engaged in this 
construction work would be completely de- 
fenseless. Under the Geneva Convention, as 
civilians they would either have to surrender 
to invading forces or take arms and risk the 
chance of being executed as guerrillas. 

With this in mind, Admiral Moreell re- 
ceived permission to begin organizing “Head- 
quarters Construction Companies” to be 
utilized by officers in charge of construction 
at advance bases as administrative units in 
case war interrupted contract operations. 
One such company had been organized by 
December 7, 1941. 

When the attack in the Pacific occurred, 
Admiral Moreell obtained permission to re- 
cruit and form construction battalions to 
accomplish wartime buildup of advance 
bases. 

The need was immediate, and grew by 
leaps and bounds. There was little time to 
train men. Experienced tradesmen who 
could jump in and get the job done were 
required. 

Admiral Moreell worked with his friend, 
Richard J. Gray, president of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It was agreed that 
such uniformed men would not be employed 
on projects within the continental United 
States, except in cases of highly classified or 
training projects—an agreement that has 
been kept both in war and in peace. Mr. 
Gray plunged into the task of recruiting ex- 
perienced union men for the new organiza- 
tion. The Navy offered them ratings based 
on their experience. 

As fast as the early volunteers enlisted— 
their average age was 36—they were shipped 
out to the Pacific and put to work in forward 
areas. 

Immediately stories began to spread over 
the South Pacific and back to the States of 
the prodigious accomplishments of these 
men whose slogan was Can Do“ and whose 


Rear Adm. Peter Corradi, CEC, USN, 
became Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Navy, February 1, 1962 after 
more than 21 years of distinguished service 
in the Navy. He had been identified with a 
number of spectacular engineering projects 
in civilian life. He served in the Pacific in 
World War U and holds numerous decora- 
tions. He speaks with authority on the work 
of the Seabees under fire—he has been un- 
der fire with CB units in the South Pacific. 
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spirit was one of riotous confidence mixed 
with ingenuity. 

There were times when their methods were 
a bit unorthodox—as when they employed 
the technique known as the “moonlight req- 
uisition” to get equipment that was not 
available in the daytime—but they always 
got the job done, and invariably ahead of 
time 


What was equally interesting, they always 
ate as well as or better than anyone else in 
the service and seemed to enjoy more of the 
comforts of home than were available to 
other, less inventive mortals. The 50-gallon 
oil drum became a washing machine, a cul- 
vert, or seemingly anything else the human 
mind could think of. Showers appeared in 
unlikely places and Seabee quarters always 
became the most livable of their kind. 

The nickname, “Seabee,” was coined by an 
artist at the construction battalion training 
center at Davisville, RI. On March 5, 1942, 
the construction men were officially given 
permission to call themselves Seabees and 
wear the distinctive shoulder patch—the 
fighting mad bee with tools in his middle 
and rear feet and a machine gun in the fore- 
feet—that has now become a symbol of 
American construction ingenuity. This is 
the date, therefore, that is recognized as the 
real birthday of the Seabees. 

A great deal has been written about the 
wartime exploits of the Seabees. General 
MacArthur remarked that, The only trouble 
with the Seabees was that there weren’t 
enough of them,” and other leaders of the 
military forces said equally complimentary 
things about them. 

When an emergency did appear, in Korea, 
the Seabees manned the pontoon causeways 
that made the landings at Inchon. Later, it 
was Seabees who landed the Marines at 
Lebanon. 

When the men who saw service in World 
War II were discharged, the great majority 
of the Seabees went back to the jobs in the 
building trades they had worked on before 
the war. Many of them are still busy at 
those jobs. And a great number of them, 
besides being prominent in union activities, 
also are very active members of Seabee Re- 
serve companies, 

Some Seabees chose to remain in the Navy, 
and served as tutors of the later recruits. 
Many of these World War II veterans are the 
chief petty officers who lead the younger men 
in accomplishing today’s outstanding proj- 
ects. At the same time they have instilled 
in the new men something of the same spirit 
that distinguished the original “Bees.” 

The result is that in many parts of the 
world, the naval construction battalions are 
still performing in the same amazing man- 
ner as their predecessors, even though they 
do not command the publicity now that they 
did in wartime. 

In Okinawa, for example, our construction 
battalions have built a Marine Corps air 
facility using concrete precasting methods 
that aroused the admiration of contractors 
in the Pacific area. 

At Holy Loch, Scotland, there were Sea- 
bees manning the drydock for the Polaris 
submarine facility in the news a while ago. 

And in far-off Antarctica, a group of Sea- 
bees recently earned a round of tributes for 
the manner in which they installed the first 
nuclear reactor powerplant at McMurdo 
Station, despite the weather conditions that 
are laughingly called “summer” in that for- 
bidding region. 

A small detachment of Seabees last year 
supervised and instructed Ecuadorans in 
modern American construction methods 
while building a new Ecuador Naval Acad- 
emy. 

As you can see, the type of work the 
Seabees are engaged in has changed to some 
extent in the years since World War IL 
Certainly, the method of manning the bat- 
talions has changed. For today's Seabee is 
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younger and less experienced than his war- 
time when he joins the battal- 
ions. But the results that he and his fellow 
Seabees achieve are ample demonstration 
that the ability of American workmen has 
not lessened. They are still the world's 
master builders. 


HONG KONG REFUGEE SITUATION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, Hong 
Kong harbors the world’s largest single 
concentration of refugees from a Com- 
munist-controlled country. In the past 
few weeks we have been reading and 
hearing a great deal about the situation 
there, and the plight of Chinese ref- 
ugees causes genuine concern and sym- 
pathy in the hearts and minds of all 
Americans. 

Early this year, the Subcommittee on 
Refugees and Escapees, of which I have 
the honor to serve as chairman, directed 
its staff to inquire into the refugee prob- 
lem in Hong Kong and Macao. Reports 
indicated that as early as August and 
September 1961, an increasing number 
of Chinese refugees was seeking asylum 
in these areas. Events over the past 
few weeks, however, have particularly 
pointed up the urgency of the subcom- 
mittee’s inquiry. To facilitate this in- 
quiry, to inform more fully the Congress 
and the American people, and to help 
define America’s responsibility in Hong 
Kong, the subcommittee opened hear- 
ings on May 29. At this time, testimony 
in open and executive session was re- 
ceived from the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, Mr. Aver- 
ell Harriman, and the State Depart- 
ment’s Director of Refugee and Migra- 
tion Affairs, Mr. Richard Brown. Last 
week the subcommittee heard repre- 
sentatives of the voluntary agencies 
working in Hong Kong. Additional tes- 
timony will be received later this month, 

Our response to the refugee challenge 
in Hong Kong, Mr. President, must be 
made within a framework of responsi- 
bility. The head as well as the heart 
must dictate our actions, In this con- 
nection, it seems to me that at least 
several observations are in order. In 
the first place, even though Hong Kong’s 
refugee problem generates a humani- 
tarian concern among all Americans, we 
must also bear in mind that we are 
confronted here with a problem that is 
under the general jurisdiction of the 
British Government and the specific 
jurisdiction of the local Hong Kong 
authorities. Consequently, America’s 
response to the Hong Kong situation 
must be calculated, in the final analysis, 
by determinations of British authorities. 
It is of interest to note that until last 
Wednesday, the Hong Kong authorities, 
who display exemplary actions in dealing 
with refugees, had not found it necessary 
to make a direct appeal to free world 
nations for assistance. 

Let me add here, Mr. President, that 
political relationships are involved in our 
response to the Hong Kong situation, not 
only relationships with our trusted ally, 
Great Britain, but also those with Na- 
tionalist China and other countries in 
Asia and elsewhere. I do not exclude in 
this context our nonexistent relation- 
ships with the Peiping regime on the 
Chinese mainland. It seems to me that 
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Hong Kong is a kind of West Berlin in 
Asia. Unquestionably, the situation here 


and the security of the free world, 

A second observation, Mr. President, 
is that the overt cause of our present 
concern, the recent heavy influx of 
refugees into Hong Kong, has merely 
served to highlight an already serious 
refugee problem in the crown colony. 
Hong Kong is really the only exit from 
the Chinese mainland to freedom and 
security. For over a decade Hong Kong 
has thus harbored anti-Communist 
refugees—at an average rate of some 
50,000 persons annually. This year the 
number has already surpassed the 50,000 
mark. So the problem in Hong Kong 
is not of a temporary nature. It has 
been there for many years And so 
long as tyranny rules the Chinese main- 
land, the influx of refugees into Hong 
Kong will continue. 

The government of the crown colony 
receives no subsidy from the United 
Kingdom. But over the years and with 
the assistance of numerous voluntary 
agencies, at least 10 of which are 
American, the government has strained 
its resources and ingenuity to approach 
a solution to the refugee problem in 
Hong Kong. Since 1953, these efforts 
have been assisted through our Far East 
refugee program and generous grants 
of Public Law 480 agricultural com- 
modities. So a great deal has been 
accomplished for the refugees in Hong 
Kong, and a solid foundation has been 
laid for the continued efforts of the free 
world. 

A third observation, Mr. President, is 
that the recent tide of refugees sweep- 
ing into Hong Kong reflects growing 
unemployment on the mainiand, food 
shortages, a widespread apprehension of 
famine in the near future, and serious 
general dislocations in every sector of 
the Chinese Communist system. In 
short, the refugees depict the failure of 
communism and the agony of China. 

Now governments have a way of turn- 
ing these conditions into a national as- 
set. To what extent the Chinese people 
are being used as a political or psycho- 
logical weapon is difficult to determine. 
But the suddenness with which the re- 
cent surge of refugees began and ended, 
shows the official connivance of the Pei- 
ping Government. So our action in this 
situation is not without serious implica- 
tions for our security in the Far East. 

In thinking of an approach to the 
refugee problem in Hong Kong, and the 
extent of America’s reponsibility, we 
should do well to project our thoughts 
beyond today’s emergency situation and 
momentarily expedient relief measures. 
The challenge in all refugee problems is 
the task of providing effective asylum 
to bewildered people, commensurate, of 
course, with available resources. It is 
the task of creating the best possible 
conditions of the refugees to live reason- 
ably normal and productive lives, to be 
self-reliant and free from the shackles 
of a tortured past. 

On the basis of testimony and other 
information available to the subcommit- 
tee, it would appear that the best ap- 
proach to the problem in Hong Kong 
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lies in fostering the local rehabilitation 
and integration of the refugee popula- 
tion. This is, admittedly, a gigantic 
task, and no one can measure accurately 
the future dimensions of the problem. 
But circumstances dictate this course 
of action—at least for the major portion 
of the refugee community. The Hong 
Kong government has made tremendous 
strides in this direction. But additional 
energy must be expended to get over the 
hump of the refugee problem. The fol- 
lowing areas of assistance should be fully 
explored with the British Government: 

First. An expanded general program 
of local resettlement and rehabilitation. 
I am thinking here of emergency relief 
programs, English language and voca- 
tional training programs, self-support 
projects, and medical assistance. The 
experience and resources of the volun- 
tary agencies can be of particular im- 
portance in this regard. 

Second. Active free world support for 
Hong Kong’s program of capital con- 
struction. Just this week, and for the 
first time in its history, the Hong Kong 
government has invited other govern- 
ments interested in the refugee problem 
to contribute funds to this long-range 
pr . The Hong Kong government 
indicated a limitless need of assistance, 
and said contributions could be used 
especially to provide more water, roads, 
housing, hospitals, clinics, community 
centers, and schools. I hope we give 
serious consideration to this appeal from 
our friends in the Far East, and suggest, 
Mr. President, that we make immediate 
contribution of $1 million to this pro- 
gram of capital construction just as we 
did during World Refugee Year. 

Third. Assurance from the free world 
of a reasonable access to markets for the 
limited range of goods Hong Kong pro- 
duces. Trade is the lifeblood of Hong 
Kong’s economy. It is the key to the 
colony’s ability to provide the refugees 
a livelihood. Hong Kong will develop 
and survive only if her trade can be 
maintained with an adequate scope for 
growth. This is a complex problem, Mr. 
President, and the Refugee Subcommit- 
tee defers to the appropriate committees 
of the Senate for further study of this 
aspect of the problem. But as we study 
the situation and make our determina- 
tions, I hope that we will consider the 
future as well as the present. 

Hong Kong is a strategic outpost of 
freedom in a sensitive area of the world, 
and its survival will depend largely upon 
a viable economy with markets in the 
free world. 

Mr. President, the approach I have 
suggested to the refugee problem in Hong 
Kong does not, of course, rule out the 
resettlement of refugees to other areas 
of the world. But considering the num- 
ber of people involved, and other factors 
inherent in the potential movement of 
any large group of people, migration 
offers a very limited potential toward 
a solution. Nevertheless, whenever 
feasible, resettlement opportunities must 
be encouraged and pursued, for this will 
lessen, somewhat, the burden in Hong 
Kong. Certainly, President Kennedy’s 
Chinese parolee program is assisting in 
this direction. So, too, are the offers of 
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other countries. But this action is a 
temporary and limited expedient. Our 
Chinese parolee program is only a piece- 
meal approach to the situation. What 
we really need in the long run is an in- 
telligent reform of our basic immigra- 
tion law. Such action on the part of 
Congress would strike a greater blow for 
freedom, and would serve as a far more 
appropriate example for other nations 
to follow than does a temporary ex- 
pedient. 

As the Members of the Senate know, 
Mr. President, S. 3043, which I intro- 
duced with the cosponsorship of 25 of 
my colleagues, would accomplish the ob- 
jective of which I speak. This bill would 
remove the discriminatory clauses in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
thereby raising the Chinese quota. It 
would also place on our statute books 
a permanent provision for the admis- 
sion to this country of up to 50,000 
refugees annually, from all parts of the 
world. This bill, Mr. President, would 
bring our present immigration concepts 
and practices more closely into line with 
our traditions and ideals, and add sub- 
stantially to our good will throughout the 
world. 

Mr. President, I have a deep and abid- 
ing conviction that America’s actions for 
Chinese refugees will be sufficient and 
appropriate, and commensurate with the 
political realities of the international 
arena. There has been some expression 
of concern that we have not done enough 
in Hong Kong, and that our position 
in the world has been damaged by recent 
happenings in the crown colony. But 
let us put some facts into focus. Let us 
set the record straight—and I emphasize 
this point, Mr. President. The most bad- 
ly damaged reputation as a consequence 
of the events in Hong Kong is that of 
the Government of Red China. The de- 
feat is one suffered by the Communist 
leadership of that country. The failure 
is theirs. The depression and panic dis- 
played by China’s refugees is a devastat- 
ing commentary on the regime of Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Our response to the needs of Chinese 
refugees is being observed by a waiting 
world. They want to see if we practice 
what we preach. But this waiting world 
must also be made keenly aware of the 
reasons for the flight of Chinese refu- 
gees: An oppressive and intolerable 
political, economic, and social system. 
Too often in the past our genuine hu- 
manitarian concern for refugees from 
communism has beclouded this reality, 
and thus blunted the persuasive ideologi- 
cal force of our compassion. 

But today, I trust that our informa- 
tional facilities at home and abroad are 
giving maximum attention to the agony 
of mainland China and the failure of the 
Communist regime to provide even a 
tolerable life for its people. This, 
coupled with positive efforts by the free 
nations to give effective asylum to Chi- 
nese refugees, unquestionably will fur- 
ther the cause of freedom in Asia 
throughout the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. IS there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the role of 
the U.S. Government in the use of the 
coming communications satellite system 
will be great. Indeed, in all likelihood 
the U.S. Government will be the largest 
user by overwhelming odds. In addi- 
tion to being the largest user of the 
satellite communications system, the 
Government will have a leading role in 
its operation. 

I invite attention to the minority views 
on page 51 of the committee report: 

Even if a decision were made to place 
ownership and control of this country’s 
satellite communications system in a private 
monopoly, the Government would neces- 
sarily continue to have its leading role. The 
Government would be required to: 

1. Furnish launch vehicles. 

2. Launch the satellites and provide 
launch crew and associated services. 

3. Consult with the private corporation re- 
garding technical specifications for satellites 
and ground stations and in determining the 
number and location of such facilities. 

4. Coordinate continuing governmental 
research and development with the activities 
of the private corporation. 

5. Insure that the satellite system estab- 
lished is technically compatible with existing 
facilities with which it will interconnect. 

6. Insure that present and future access 
to the system on an equitable and nondis- 
criminatory basis is made available to all 
authorized communications carriers. 

7. Preserve competition in the field of sup- 
plying goods and services to the corporation. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The 3 min- 
utes allotted to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee have expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
need proceed for an additional 3 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Chair. Con- 
tinuing to read from the minority views: 

8. Supervise any change in the internal 
structure of the private corporation. 

9. Insure that opportunities are provided 
for foreign participation in the system. 

10. Insure that the corporation provides 
communication services to areas of the world 
where such services may be uneconomical, if 
it is determined that providing such services 
would be in the national interest, 

11. Last, but by no means least, the Gov- 
ernment would have to regulate the rate- 
making process. 


So, Mr. President, the establishment 
of a satellite communications system, and 
the manner in which it is established, is 
of vital importance to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and to the taxpayers of the 
United States. The Government will be 
its largest user. The Government, under 
the terms of the bill, if passed, would 
establish not free enterprise but a pri- 
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vate mononoly. Since the Government 
would be the largest user, it would be- 
come the largest contributor to the fi- 
nancial rewards of a private monopoly. 
The Government would still remain an 
essential cooperator with that private 
monopoly and continue to contribute 
vastly, both in technology and in means, 
to its success. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I commend my col- 
league [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and others who 
have already expressed their views on 
this very important subject. I heard 
my colleague say something about mo- 
nopoly. Is it not true that the proposed 
bill would carve out from the antitrust 
laws an exception and allow companies 
to join a consortium, a joint enterprise 
private corporation, which could not be 
done under the antitrust laws without 
the proposed immunity being granted? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is correct. 
Some people call the proposal free enter- 
prise. By what stretch of the imagina- 
tion could the proposed corporation be 
called free enterprise? The measure 
would create a monopoly to which the 
Government would be the heaviest con- 
tributor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I cannot recall any 
time in the history of our Nation in 
which the Government has carved out 
an exception in the antitrust laws for the 
purpose of itself creating a monopoly. I 
had always thought that the purpose of 
the Government was to foster free and 
competitive enterprise and to prevent 
monopolies from growing up. I wish to 
ask the Senator if in the present case 
we find the Government itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Tennessee has expired. 
Is there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is closed. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The un- 
finished business will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11040) to provide for the establish- 
ment, ownership, operation, and regula- 
tion of a commercial communications 
satellite system, and for other purposes. 

Without objection, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11040) to provide for the establishment, 
ownership, operation, and regulation of 
@ commercial communications satellite 
system, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that 
before the conclusion of the business of 
the Senate on Friday last a unanimous- 
consent agreement was entered into by 
means of which the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone] is now entitled to 
the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If other 
Senators desire to make speeches, I shall 
be glad to yield to them for that purpose 
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at this time. I do not wish to monopolize 
the floor. If there are no other Senators 
who wish to speak, I will proceed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wonder if the 
Senator will yield so that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum. This is a 
tremendously important subject. It is 
not well understood by all Members of 
the Senate or by the public. We have 
had a very hard time getting the 
demerits of the proposal understood by 
the people generally. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may yield to the 
Senator for that purpose, without my 
losing the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. With that under- 
standing, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
caLF in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[ No. 93 Leg.] 
Anderson Hayden Pastore 
Bartlett Holland Pell 
Beall Hruska Randolph 
Bennett Jackson tt 
Bible Johnston Smathers 
Boggs Jordan Smith, Maine 
Burdick Keating Sparkman 
Bush Kefauver Symington 
Cannon Kuchel Talmadge 
Carlson Long, La. ‘Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak. Mansfield Tower 
Chavez McCarthy Wiley 
Dirksen Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Dworshak Miller Yarborough 
Ellender Moss Young, Ohio 
Gruening Mundt 
Hart Neuberger 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doveras], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EasrLaxpl, the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SmiTH] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], and the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. Lonc] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN and 
Mr. Prouty], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Carenarti, the Senator from Ha- 
wall [Mr. Fone], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javrrs], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Mourpuy], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to call upon the absent Sena- 
tors and request their attendance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Attorr, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr BYRD 
of West Virginia, Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. Corton, Mr. Curtis, Mr. ENGLE, Mr, 
Ervin, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. Gonk, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Hickey, Mr. HILL, Mr, 
Kerr, Mr. Lausch, Mr. Lonc of Hawaii, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr, 
McGez, Mr. Monrongy, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
MUSKIE, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. STENNIS, and Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
without losing my right to the floor, I 
may yield such time to the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRUENING] as he may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WE ARE TRYING TO PROTECT THE 
GOLDEN EAGLE—WHY NOT PRO- 
TECT GOLD ITSELF? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
was intrigued with the opening sentence 
on page 41 of the golden learn-about 
book devoted to Alaska which states: 

When people think of mining in Alaska 
the first thing that comes to mind is gold. 


Golden learn-about books are designed 
primarily for the younger reader. Their 
pages contain simple facts of history, 
past and present. I regret to report that 
the statement to which I have just re- 
ferred is fast becoming past history. 

Gold mining in Alaska, as elsewhere in 
the Union, is on the decline. Indeed, it 
is nearly extinct, and unless Treasury 
Secretary Dillon and Under Secretary 
for Monetary Affairs Roosa remove their 
blinders, I fear that gold mining in Alas- 
ka and in all other States will soon be 
placed in a museum next to the dodo 
bird, the passenger pigeon, and the great 
auk. Is the golden eagle, which some of 
us are trying to protect by legislation 
now before the Congress, to join them in 
the ornithological graveyard? 

Sometimes it would seem that the 
Treasury Department is giving the gold 
mining industry what in some portions 
of our society is termed “the bird.” 

We can sometimes learn from chil- 
dren. 

The golden book tells its readers that 
“Gold has been Alaska’s most important 
metal.” The golden book, most appro- 
priately, reports that Alaska also is a 
storehouse of other minerals, including 
coal, copper, platinum, asbestos, zinc 
tungsten, and cobalt. 

Today, however, our attention, of nec- 
essity, turns to gold and to ways and 
means by which domestic gold produc- 
tion can be encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged. 

I was discouraged, Mr. President, by 
the testimony of Mr. Robert V. Roosa, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs, when he appeared 
before the Senate Interior and Insular 
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Affairs Subcommittee on Minerals, Ma- 
terials and Fuels earlier this month. 
Under Secretary Roosa, speaking for his 
boss, Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon, authoritatively discussed the 
matter of balance of payments and de- 
scribed the continuing efforts of our 
Government to correct the existing im- 
balance. Such efforts are, of course, 
necessary and needed. The Under Sec- 
retary, the Secretary, and all Americans 
must work to correct this deficiency. 

But meanwhile, back at the gold mine, 
time is running out. A great national 
industry needs help. When Mr. Roosa 
says “The monetary system of the entire 
free world is hinged to the interconvert- 
ibility which we maintain between gold 
and dollars at that price. Any form of 
subsidy to American gold production 
would impair that relationship,” he con- 
fuses the purpose of Senate Joint Re- 
solution 44 which was introduced by the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
and cosponsored by a number of other 
Senators. 

The workable, simple solution pro- 
posed in Senate Joint Resolution 44, a 
subsidy for newly mined domestic gold, 
can take effect immediately. 

I hate to labor this really simple mat - 
ter but apparently we must if the gold 
mining industry is to survive and con- 
tinue to offer a market for labor. 

When Mr. Roosa told the committee 
members that talk of a subsidy created 
alarm and apprehension in financial cir- 
cles I suggested that the employees of 
the Treasury Department were like the 
leaves of the quaking aspen tree which 
tremble and quiver even when there is 
no breeze. 

I suggested to the Under Secretary 
that he did appear to be quaking about 
an imagined future calamity. He ac- 
cepted the analogy, and added, “I feel 
that anything that impairs or raises a 
question concerning gold is a matter of 
vital importance. I quake whenever I 
hear it.” 

In the world of music a fantasia is de- 
scribed as “a composition in which the 
author’s fancy roves unrestricted by set 
form.” It is further described as “an 
instrumental composition characterized 
by freedom of fancy unrestricted by set 
form” and as “a potpourri of familiar 
airs.” Such seemed the case June 8. 

I shall be commenting in more detail 
about that session. If the Department 
of the Treasury wishes to replay its “pot- 
pourri of familiar airs” let it do so in the 
privacy of its own musical salon, not be- 
fore a Senate committee honestly intent 
on finding a cure for the ills of the gold 
mining industry. 

Meanwhile, unless the Treasury De- 
partment comes up with something more 
than wholly negative responses to every 
suggestion for keeping our gold mining 
industry in production it will soon be 
extinct in the United States though 
flourishing elsewhere. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 


may yield to the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Smaruers] for such time as he re- 
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quires without prejudice to any of my 
rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


A RETURN TO FUNDAMENTALS IN 
OUR LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
1823 the United States, a fledgling Na- 
tion only 36 years old, with a population 
of 10 million people, faced a major chal- 
lenge with courage and determination. 

It was in that year that our fifth 
President, in his message to Congress, 
bluntly told the powers of Europe to keep 
hands off America—all of it. 

Said James Monroe: 

The American continents are not to be 
considered subjects for future colonization 
by any European power. 

Any attempt of a European power to inter- 
vene in the affairs of American states for 
the purpose of oppressing them, or control- 
ling in any other manner their destiny, would 
be considered as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly act toward the United States. 


Europe’s kings and chancellors were 
astounded. Prince Metternich of Aus- 
tria said that President Monroe’s action 
was “a new revolt—no less dangerous 
than” the American Revolution. 

But by and large, the United States 
made its decision stick. The European 
powers reluctantly accepted the hemi- 
spheric barrier raised against them and 
Latin America’s new nations retained 
their shaky freedom. 

President Monroe’s words were di- 
rected to Czar Alexander I, who sought 
to spread Russian territorial claims along 
the western coast of North America. 
Monroe feared this might mean Russian 
colonization of that area. 

Almost one and a half centuries later, 
another Russian — Khrushchev — had 
words to say about the doctrine. 

In July of 1960 Khrushchev spoke as 
follows: 


We consider that the Monroe Doctrine has 
outlived its time, has outlived itself, has 
died, so to say, a natural death. Now the 
remains of this doctrine should best be bur- 
ied as every dead body is so that it does not 
poison the air by its decay. 


The lesson was not lost on Khrushchev 
that the philosophy of the Monroe Doc- 
trine is still the keystone of inter-Amer- 
ican mutual security. 

The State Department was quick to 
respond to Khrushchevy’s challenge. On 
July 14, 1960, it said: 

The principles of the Monroe Doctrine are 
as valid today as they were in 1623. * * + 
Furthermore, the Monroe Doctrine’s purpose 
of preventing any extension to this hemi- 
sphere of a despotic political system con- 
trary to the independent status of the 
American states is supported by the inter- 
American security system through the 
Organization of American States. 


In April 1961, President Kennedy de- 
clared: 


Should it ever appear that the inter- 
American doctrine of noninterference merely 
conceals or excuses a policy of nonaction, 
if the nations of the hemisphere should fail 
to meet their commitments against outside 
Communist penetration, then I want it 
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clearly understood that this Government will 
not hesitate in meeting its primary obliga- 
tions, which are to the security of our 
Nation. 


The President was simply stating the 
fact that the United States can exercise 
the inherent right of self-defense and the 
implications were that any Communist 
takeover in any of the Western Hemi- 
sphere countries involves, in a matter of 
degree, this Nation’s national security. 

In fact, both President Kennedy and 
his predecessor, President Eisenhower, 
went even further. Speaking of the 
Khrushchev pledge“ of support to 
Castro, and his “figurative” threat to 
use Soviet rockets to keep Cuba Commu- 
ner President Eisenhower said in July 
1960: 

I affirm in the most emphatic terms that 
the United States will not be deterred from 
its responsibilities by the threat Mr. Khru- 
shchey is making. Nor will the United States, 
in conformity with its treaty obligations, 
permit the establishment of a regime dom- 
inated by international communism in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


President Kennedy was explicit when 
he said last April 20: 
Cuba must not be abandoned to the Com- 


munists. And we do not intend to abandon 
it either. 


The fact is that the United States 
through countless resolutions, treaties, 
and declarations starting with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in 1823 down through the 
pledges at Punta del Este in 1962 is 
unequivocally pledged to the mainte- 
nance of freedom and the doctrine of 
independence and self-determination for 
our neighbors in this hemisphere. 

However, in the wake of Lenin’s con- 
tribution to 20th century political ac- 
tivity—overthrow of legitimate govern- 
ments by infiltration and subversion— 
the enlightened inter-American policy 
of nonintervention and self-determina- 
tion must be interpreted prudently. 

For it is entirely conceivable that a 
liberal but unrealistic application of 
this policy could guarantee that a hand- 
ful of tightly disciplined, well-coordi- 
nated Communists—working behind a 
shield of constitutionality within their 
own country—would be successful in 
seizing a legitimate, democratic Latin 
American government. 

By so doing those purists who de- 
manded letter by letter interpretation 
of nonintervention, without recourse to 
outside events, would frustrate the very 
spirit of the policy, which is to allow 
freedom to flourish. 

President Roberto F. Chiari, of 
Panama, expressed it very succinctly re- 
cently on his visit to Washington when 
he spoke before the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States. He 
cautioned the nations of the hemisphere 
against “drifting toward a new formula 
of eyes shut and hands off” in observing 
the principles of self-determination and 
nonintervention. 

Referring to Cuba, President Chiari 
said: 

This new formula would seem to be lead- 
ing, and we have already seen examples of 
this, toward an almost complete indifference 


to the fate of brother peoples who, within 
their own boundaries, are deprived by force 
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of all chance for self-determination, and for 
whom the principle of nonintervention, car- 
ried to its most extreme interpretation, be- 
comes a universal condemnation to live for- 
ever subject to the oppression that incurably 
afflicts them. 


He added that the cld principles 
should be reviewed so that they would 
not close the door to possible collective 
measures intended to assure all the peo- 
ples of the Americas, within their own 
boundaries, of their freedom, their 
right to control their own destiny, and 
their right to reestablish, when they 
have been deprived of it by force, the 
rule of representative democracy, which 
is the essence of the American regional 
system. 

Our Nation has now made another 
fundamental pledge to Latin America 
through the Alliance for Progress—the 
most sweeping and practical joint effort 
ever proposed for the mutual benefit of 
the people of the Western Hemisphere. 

Both pledges, one emphasizing mili- 
tary, the other economics, complement 
each other and promote the cause of 
unity and freedom in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The first preserves the integ- 
rity of the inter-American system and 
its pledge to combat Communist intru- 
sion while the second makes it possible 
for the hemisphere to develop its vast 
economic and cultural potential. 

I believe our plan to push forward 
with the Alliance for Progress is emi- 
nently correct. 

The Alianza is revolutionary in con- 
cept and is oriented toward people who 
will no longer be denied a way of life 
based on decency and respect for the 
individual. 

Under the direction of Ted Moscoso, 
who, I believe, possesses that balance of 
pragmatism and vision necessary to 
make it a success, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress can prove to be the world’s most 
successful venture in self-help. 

But we must always keep in mind that 
Latin America’s problems are enormous 
and they differ widely from one country 
to another. 

Some problems—the question of land 
distribution for instance—are ancient. 
They were old under the native Aztecs 
and Incas even before the first Span- 
iards set foot in America, and in some 
respects they worsened during three 
centuries of ruthless empire-building by 
the colorful Spanish conquistadors. 

Other problems, for example the great 
disparity in the distribution of earthly 
goods among the people and the lack of 
a stable middle class in Latin American 
countries, took root centuries ago in the 
industrial age and still cling on dog- 
gedly—to the grief of 200 million people. 

These problems are complex, deep- 
seated, widespread, and defiant of quick 
or easy solution. Those who see the 
Alliance for Progress as a patented 
“ready-to-work-in-30-seconds” head- 
ache cure can look elsewhere for a 
miracle drug. It will not cure the pa- 
tient in Latin America overnight or in 
a week—or even in a year. He needs 
plenty of attention, considerable sur- 
gery, a long period of convalescence and, 
most importantly, the firm will to help 
himself get better. 
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This has been my stated view since 
the Alliance was first announced and 
I still hold to it. 

It is significant that the Alliance for 
Progress has been recognized by all 
grades of students of Latin American 
affairs as the best way yet suggested to 
bring about the vast changes which Latin 
America needs. 

None have been quicker to see the 
Alliance’s great potential than its most 
determined enemies—the Communists 
and their allies of the moment, para- 
doxically Latin America’s extreme right 
wing. 

The Reds call the Alliance “a new 
form of U.S. imperialism.” But they 
actually see it as an antidote to much 
of Latin America’s poverty, disease, and 
general chaos, which they do not want 
corrected. 

Meanwhile, those on the extreme right 
fear that the changes which the Al- 
liance promises will end their selfish 
and entrenched feudal position, and they 
fight it bitterly, even to the extent of 
joining with the Communists in a tem- 
porary “marriage of convenience.” 

At this point, those who lead the Al- 
liance can be certain of only two 
things: First they have only—and bare- 
ly—started; the major job still lies 
ahead; and second, if the Alliance fails, 
freedom and individual rights in the 
entire Western Hemisphere will have 
suffered a tragic setback. 

Therefore, the task falls to all of us— 
those in government, those in business, 
those who classify themselves as private 
citizens—to join forces in making it suc- 
ceed. 

Already the Alliance has come in for 
serious criticism from responsible 
sources in Latin America. At the re- 
cent Conference of the Inter-American 
Development Bank at Buenos Aires, the 
Colombian Finance Minister, Jorge Mejia 
Palacio, said the Alliance is a noble plan 
but “has not been able to achieve its 
Yr 82 
Palacio contends that this failure has 
led to continuation of “the impov- 
erishment of the people, deepening the 
economic differences between classes, 
precipitation of crises, devaluations, un- 
employment, as we have been able to see 
in various nations in these months.” 

Palacio complained that though Co- 
lombia—which is a demonstrated good 
and true friend of the United States— 
has received substantial aid and credits 
from the Alliance, actually the losses 
suffered in the country because of a drop 
in coffee prices within the last several 
months is two or three times greater than 
Alliance assistance, and the country has 
become poorer rather than improved 
despite the Alliance. As Alice discovered 
in Wonderland, sometimes you have to 
run twice as fast just to stay even. 

The Bolivian Minister of Agricultural 
Affairs charged at the same Conference 
that the United States has been dragging 
its feet with the most needy Latin Amer- 
ican nations. He asked whether the 
Alliance is “fact or fiction.” 

In fairness, we must remember that 
the United States has by no means 
ignored the plight of Bolivia. In the last 
3 years we have provided that country 
with $68.7 million in loans and grants. 
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But the point of this is that while both 
Bolivia and Colombia are well disposed 
toward our Nation, and have already re- 
ceived considerable assistance, the Alli- 
ance has not yet demonstrated in those 
countries or elsewhere the dynamic 
thrust it needs to catch hold in Latin 
America. 

I believe that the lack of success to 
date can be ascribed to several reasons: 

First, the difficulty of taking a bold 
new venture and trying to make it work 
through the operation of an old- 
fashioned bureaucracy which is just not 
geared to deal with such things. 

Secondly, a lack of realism in the be- 
ginning phase of the Alliance by both our 
administrators as well as the leaders of 
the Latin nations involved. 

In this area, I believe we failed to get 
across the idea at the outset that this 
program was not a giant giveaway nor 
was it intended to prop and bolster the 
entrenched greed, too often found with 
the status quo. 

It needed to be made unmistakably 
clear that the Alliance is just what it 
says—an alliance; an alliance of their 
people and ours, their governments and 
ours, and an alliance of these peoples 
and these governments in a venture to 
achieve progress—progress toward desir- 
able goals as distinguished from mere ac- 
tivity which could result in upheaval and 
civil war which are themselves some- 
times mistakenly called progress. 

Activity is not necessarily synonymous 
with progress. But action properly 
channeled and directed is progress 
within the meaning of the term “Alliance 
for Progress.” 

So we needed to make it absolutely 
certain that we had to have action and 
progress in the area of land reform, tax 
reforms, election reforms, among others, 
all calculated to bring about a better- 
ment of the conditions of the peoples of 
Latin America. 

I think that within the last few 
months much of the misconception with 
respect to the real purposes of the Alli- 
ance for Progress has been eliminated. 
I believe that it has now become rather 
clear to everyone that this is not a pro- 
gram of something for nothing, and it is 
my impression that the program has 
now in recent weeks, for the first time, 
begun to live up to some of its high ex- 
pectations. 

However, there are still a number of 
basic decisions which have to be made 
in proceeding with the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 

They are difficult and delicate in the 
extreme. The principle decision which 
in every instance has to be made is ex- 
actly who is it we wish to help? 

Surely, we do not wish to help a na- 
tion that is already committed to goals 
and systems inimical to our way of life. 

Surely, we do not wish to give aid and 
comfort to peoples, or governments, or 
nations, who are our enemies in fact if 
not in form. 

If I may, I should like to suggest some 
factors to be considered on this question 
of who is to be helped, by saying I do not 
think it is uttering a commonplace or a 
disloyalty to say that first of all we 
should help our friends—those who show 
they share at least some goals with us; 
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those who have demonstrated that they 
are working toward preserving and ex- 
panding a free society for their people. 

Further, I think we should always be 
willing to help those who have demon- 
strated they have some understanding 
of the mutuality and duality of the terms 
“allies” and “alliance.” 

In de which countries 
should be helped there will have to be 
19 individual judgments made, for in 
truth each Latin American nation is to- 
tally separate and distinct from its 
neighbors; each one has its individual 
characteristics and separate and unus- 
ual economic and political problems. 
None of them fits the same exact pat- 
tern. Each of them is at a different 
stage of economic and political develop- 
ment. Some are moving rapidly in the 
right direction of political development. 
Others are moving slowly, and some even 
appear to have moved backward. 

In considering what help, if any, we 
can give to what nations in Latin Amer- 
ica, I would like to set out some guide- 
lines which I think could judiciously be 
followed. 

First, it is easy enough to say we 
should give suitable help to Latin Amer- 
ican countries which are openly and 
effectively democratic. Conversely, of 
course, we should not help governments 
which openly disavow the course which 
leads toward strengthening democracy 
and individual freedom. But in many 
Latin American nations we are con- 
fronted with a confused middle ground 
of conflicting forces at work; what do 
we do then? 

In such situations, I think we have to 
look at which way a nation is moving. 
Is it moving away from its dark past and 
into the light of stability and toward the 
creation of institutions of freedom, 
which in time mean progress and de- 
mocracy for its people? 

In this nebulous area, I would suggest 
there are two important factors to al- 
ways consider in determining whether a 
country should be helped or not. 

The first is the direction in which the 
country is aimed by its leadership, and 
the second is its movement. 

If a country is generally headed in 
the right direction, that is, toward de- 
mocracy, even though possibly not on 
the exact course which we would pre- 
scribe, but nevertheless headed gen- 
erally toward the target of free institu- 
tions, then we can consider they have 
met the first factor needed for their 
qualification for assistance. 

The second factor is their movement 
in the direction in which they are 
headed. One again, the country may 
not be moving as rapidly nor as strongly 
as we would like, but if it is moving, 
even though painfully slow, then I be- 
lieve this should be the second factor in 
oe whether or not we should 
help. 

In each instance it is evident that if 
the country is headed in the right direc- 
tion and is making some movement in 
the right direction, with our cooperation, 
advice, and assistance, the movement can 
be speeded and the direction can be more 
specifically defined. This would then 
qualify the country as making progress 
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in the meaning of the term Alliance for 


Progress. 

Some additional factors which I be- 
lieve should serve as guidelines in de- 
ciding whom we should help would be: 
Does there exist in the country under 
consideration institutions which, when 
developed to the fullest, will result in a 
vigorous democracy? Are the leaders of 
the country under consideration con- 
scientiously directing their nation’s en- 
ergies toward the creation of these insti- 
tutions? 

These institutions include personal 
liberty for the individual, a stability of 
government, a broadening access to edu- 
cation, a system of minimum standards 
of public health and welfare, the oppor- 
tunity for a laborer to earn a living 
wage, and for the farmer to gain an in- 
vestment from the land he tills, and a 
chance for a businessman to acquire and 
keep in his own name property and 
money without fear of confiscation, a 
developing body of laws, and a growing 
respect for those laws on the part of offi- 
cials and the individual citizens of the 
country. 

These minimum standards would be a 
means of meeting people’s needs with- 
out driving them to the power elite of the 
right or the left. 

These may seem modest goals to the 
people of the United States, who now 
wear their democracy easily and who 
live under one of the oldest democratic 
governments in the world. 

But, as Columnist Edgar Ansel Mow- 
rer pointed out recently, “Democracy is 
not an article of export. It cannot be 
given or imposed. It must be learned.” 

To many people in Latin America the 
words “democracy” and “freedom” were 
what their strong-man ruler harangued 
them with, as he marched dissenters off 
to prison or the execution wall. 

Because there is such enormous dis- 
parity—economic, social and political— 
among Latin American countries, the 
judgments of who shall be aided and 
what we should do above and beyond our 
aid programs to produce, foster, and en- 
courage the spread of democracy in 
these countries should be, and has to be, 
left to the experts. 

These experts, those within the State 
Department, those leaders of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, representatives of the 
other U.S. Government agencies who 
rightfully have a concern in the prob- 
lem, and importantly, those men and 
women who have represented us and 
their business concerns in Latin America 
for many years and who have acquired 
a rich storehouse of knowledge about 
the country and its people in which they 
have lived; all these people working to- 
gether should be prepared to make judg- 
ments on a country-by-country basis as 
to what we should do. 

Most Latin American nations are still 
clambering through different stages of 
political transition. The tide of democ- 
racy, while being buffeted rather severely 
from time to time, is nevertheless run- 
ning strong in Latin America, and with 
the help of a nation like ours, democracy 
can win. But it would not rise full 
blown from the ground after a handful of 
seeds are planted and a few sprinkling 
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cans of water are passed over them. 
Democracy is a flower, slow to bloom, 
and a fragile one for a while—and cer- 
tainly one that needs attention and cul- 
tivation to become strong and perma- 
nent. 

Let us take these general principles 
and apply them in the case of Argentina, 
which today is thrashing about in a 
crisis that puts its peoples and institu- 
tions to a severe test and at the same 
time thrusts the horns of a dilemma to- 
ward the administrator of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

Argentina today, while being one of 
the more advanced nations from the 
standpoint of education, literacy, eco- 
nomic development, and political respon- 
sibility, nevertheless has in recent weeks 
deposed its President, sent the Congress 
home, and established, according to our 
standards at least, a form of military dic- 
tatorship. The nation faces a perilous 
and difficult future. 

Under the Alliance for Progress the 
United States faces the difficult decision 
of determining to what extent do we 
now help Argentina. 

One distinguished observer of the 
Latin American scene might help pro- 
vide some guidance for us. 

He is Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, the re- 
spected publisher of La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires, one of Latin America’s great news- 
papers. His credentials as a stanch 
friend of the United States, an anti- 
Communist and a fighter for democracy 
are well recognized. 

During the reign of Juan Peron, Dr. 
Gainza Paz fought the Argentine dic- 
tator to the point where Peron seized 
his newspaper and turned it into a 
rabble-rousing mouthpiece for the Per- 
onista party. Two years ago I sat with 
Dr. Gainza Paz in his office in Buenos 
Aires. He showed me the door which 
Peron’s storm trooper battered open 
when they marched in to arrest him 
and to muzzle La Prensa. 

The publisher went into exile, and re- 
turned to his beloved land and his news- 
paper years later, after Peron had been 
overthrown. 

A short time ago, Dr. Gainza Paz, who 
is visiting in the United States, said that 
the military of his nation did right in 
overthrowing President Frondizi recently 
because his continuance in office would 
very likely have led to a new Peronista 
dictatorship for Argentina. The mili- 
tary,” said Gainza Paz, “acted to pre- 
serve Argentina’s freedom.” 

On the surface, these are puzzling 
statements, but let us examine them. 

The evils of Peron’s dictatorship con- 
stantly plagued Frondizi as President. 
While in Argentina, I talked to many 
laborers, union leaders, white-collar 
workers and people from all walks of 
life, who grumbled openly at what they 
said were economic hardships which 
they suffered under Frondizi’s demo- 
cratic government. They openly stated 
that life for them was better under 
Peron. 

This story was a bitter commentary, 
for it was clear to those who thought 
about it that Peron cultivated the work- 
ers by twisting the economy of his coun- 
try topsy-turvy, grantiug massive pay 
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raises which far outstripped productivity 
to the point that it was well known the 
nation was bankrupt long before Peron 
was overthrown and Dr. Frondizi came 
in 


It is interesting to remember how 
Peron was overthrown. It was the mili- 
tary who did it. They overthrew Peron 
in 1955 and named a military man, Gen- 
eral Aramburo, as interim leader. It 
was he who created conditions of sta- 
bility and, subsequently, voluntarily 
stepped aside when free elections were 
set and made it possible for a freely 
elected President, Dr. Frondizi, to assume 
the office of the Presidency in 1958. 

Dr. Frondizi was, and is, a brilliant 
and capable man. He perceived that 
which needed to be done, and in pursu- 
ing that goal he was compelled to estab- 
lish austerity programs. 

No one likes austerity, in Argentina or 
anywhere else, so far as I have been able 
to discover, and so Dr. Frondizi’s admin- 
istration became a series of economic and 
political crises. For awhile it appeared 
the able doctor would survive them all, 
but when he removed the ban on the po- 
litical activities of the Peronistas, they 
quickly made common cause with the 
Communists, and in the last election won 
a majority of the legislative seats. 

Everybody’s hindsight is 20-20, and in 
retrospect a mistake was made when Dr. 
Frondizi allowed Peronista candidates, 
whose party had long been outlawed, to 
run for offices in the March 18 congres- 
sional and provincial elections. 

Despite the fact that they joined up 
with the Communists and, in effect, voted 
to destroy their democratic right of fran- 
chise by voting for a return to dictator- 
ship, they won surprising victories in 10 
provinces and gained 35 percent of the 
popular vote. Under Argentine law, the 
party which wins the largest percentage 
of the popular vote is automatically given 
66 percent of the representation in the 
legislature. To the leaders of the mili- 
tary this seemed a sufficient threat of the 
possibility of a return to power of Peron 
or one of his appointees, so they felt 
compelled to act: First, to order the 
provincial elections nullified and then 
ultimately to force out Dr. Frondizi. The 
former Vice President, Jose Maria Guido, 
now heads an uneasy and unhappy Ar- 
gentine Government. 

This is a critical time for Argentina, 
and what the United States does or does 
not do, in dealings with that country in 
the immediate future will have great ef- 
fect. Notwithstanding the intervention 
of the military, Argentina still retains a 
framework of constitutional government. 
On the surface, it is headed by a presi- 
dent, not by a military junta. 

However, the Argentine political sit- 
uation has become kaleidoscopic. Like 
New England weather, the reports about 
the situation are outdated seemingly 
every time the clock strikes. President 
Guido first issued a decree outlawing 
Argentine elections for the past year and 
thus nullified the provincial and congres- 
sional elections of early March, which 
gave the Peronistas victory. 

President Guido has suspended polit- 
ical parties and sent the Congress into 
a long recess for the announced purpose 
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of purging Peronists from the political 
life of Argentina. For the next year he 
will rule by decree. 

To those who love and support democ- 
racy—in Argentina, in Latin America, 
and here at home—this action of Presi- 
dent Guido appears to be very strong 
medicine. It would be easy to over- 
simplify the case and write Argentina 
off on the one hand, or close our eyes to 
the setback of democracy and proceed as 
before, on the other. 

Frankly, I do not think we can do 
either. We cannot oversimplify; it is not 
a simple problem that lends itself to 
quick and simple solutions. 

There are two great forces at work in 
Argentina: The pro and antidemocratic 
groups. The antidemocrats are a mot- 
ley lot. It might raise the eyebrows of 
some to take a look at them—Peronistas, 
Communists, Castroites, the strong-arm 
totalitarian faction of the military—all 
cynically working together for one pur- 
pose, to crush free and representative 
government in Argentina and to estab- 
lish their own brand of dictatorship. 

On the other side are the proponents 
of democracy, and there is great dis- 
similarity even among them. There are 
some workers, a great many of the middle 
class, apparently a majority of the mili- 
tary leaders, and the intellectual tradi- 
tional supporters of democracy. 

Not all of them see democracy in the 
same light. There are the realists and 
the dreamy theorists, the practical and 
the ham-handed, the patient ones and 
those who still want the millennium 
overnight. 

However, most of these understand the 
significance of the antidemocratic her- 
itage of Peron, the depths to which 
Peronism has penetrated into the minds 
of the people and the enormous task 
which faces those leaders who want to 
bring the Argentine people back to the 
hard road of day-to-day democracy. 

Argentine politics, like those of any 
other country, involve a series of con- 
flicting forces. The groups opposing de- 
mocracy are at the moment united, for 
their only immediate goal is to destroy 
democracy. Those who seek democracy, 
on the other hand, are, by the very na- 
ture of the system they espouse, diverse 
in their interests and proposed methods; 
and so they often work at cross purposes 
with one another. 

The Argentine Congress is basically 
democratic and as is usually the case dis- 
trustful and fearful of the military. 
However, overall it is clear that the pres- 
sures to continue constitutional govern- 
ment still run strong in Argentina. 

A key question in Argentina is how far 
the military will go in forcing its will on 
the people. Or, in other words, will the 
military protect or remove those insti- 
tutions which strengthen democracy in 
Argentine political life? 

At best, the greatest stress will be put 
on the democratic system as Argentina 
tries to throw off a long-festering infec- 
tion, regain its stability, and once again 
begin to move in the general direction 
of democracy and freedom. 

The government which emerges may 
be a transitional one which does not rep- 
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resent fully the democracy we would 
wish for the Argentine people. But be- 
cause it is a transitional government 
that needs help and guidance, I think 
we should give careful thought to co- 
operating with it and giving what help 
must be suitable, all of the time seeking 
to prod and guide it in the direction of 
a well-established democracy. 

It is very likely that the military will 
have a strong role in such a transitional 
government. They now have a strong 
position in the present government. But 
the fact that the military may exert in- 
fluence in such a government should not 
be automatically taken to mean the gov- 
ernment is authoritarian or that Argen- 
tina is hopelessly lost. 

We should remember that it was a mil- 
itary provisional government of General 
Aramburo which ousted Peron’s dictator- 
ship and gave to Argentina a democratic 
government headed by Dr. Frondizi. 

I do not think we should forget the 
history of Argentina, or of other Latin 
American governments. 

Argentina is still struggling to over- 
come its heritage of economic chaos and 
political instability willed to it by Peron. 
It has taken, in recent years, many steps 
forward, although recently some few 
backward. But over the last decade its 
overall movement and direction have 
been toward improving democracy; and 
of course it still has a long way to go. 
Breathing time is needed now for sta- 
bility, for heads to clear, and for the 
development of programs which will pick 
up the baton of democracy and will move 
it forward again. 

In this manner, we can be helpful 
through our programs, through the Al- 
liance for Progress but I repeat that we 
must always keep on the pressure to 
move Argentina, or any country in a 
similar situation, toward the direction 
of democratic institutions. Direction is 
the important element of consideration. 

The alternative to assisting a strug- 
gling, democratic-tending government is 
to do nothing and, surely, if we should 
follow that course, we thereby would give 
aid and comfort to Argentina’s other or- 
ganized forces—the out-and-out anti- 
democrats, who do not want free repre- 
sentative government at all, but who, on 
the contrary, want monolithic Commu- 
nist dictatorship. 

If democracy must struggle through 
the churning currents of present Argen- 
tine history, without help and without 
guidance, how much greater will be her 
struggle as she seeks to reach solid 
ground in countries where democracy 
has at best been dimly known. 

The future political course for many 
Latin American nations will not be a 
smooth super highway affair. It will of 
necessity be a zigzag road—sometimes 
tortuous and bumpy, at other times, 
free-flowing and inviting rapid progress; 
but always capable of carrying its peo- 
ple onto some dark detour of repres- 
sion and dictatorship if ever the will to 
advance is lost and if the momentum 
of its direction is lost. 

Gov. Carlos Lacerda, of Guanabara 
State, in Brazil, who as publisher of an 
influential newspaper fought fiercely 
against the Brazilian dictatorship of 
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Getulio Vargas, said recently of his 
nation: 

Our greatest difficulty, as with Argentina 
and so many others, lies in the fact that 
we are in the experimental stage, always 
difficult at best, of transforming a dictator- 
ship into a democracy without going through 
a period of adaptation or sound appraisal. 
It could be said that for some years we have 
been trying to reclaim a swamp with mud, 
and build on it a new house from the ma- 
terials of the old one which collapsed. 

Those who are watching from abroad make 
the mistake of disregarding the will of the 
people and paying more attention to the 
words of the demagogs, the adventurers, 
the cowards and the corrupt who at times 
speak in the name of the popular masses 
without the authority to do so. 

Those who listen only to these so-called 
spokesmen gather the impression that the 
majority of the people are identified with 
Fidel Castro and are opposed to an alliance 
with the United States and with the sister 
nations of the continent. 


In a dozen Latin American countries 
the elected leaders have no more than a 
fingertip hold on governments supposed 
to be heading toward democracy. These 
leaders are under strong pressure from 
the extreme left—from the Commu- 
nists—and from the extreme right. One 
time it is from labor; another time, the 
military; sometimes, the intellectuals; 
ofttimes, the press, the church, and other 
groups. They are forced into a fantastic 
series of political compromises which 
stretch out constitutional government 
like a landlady’s beef stew on Saturday 
night. 

But the important thing is that these 
governments are still working in some 
rough equation of free and representa- 
tive leadership and government. It is 
just because there is still the desire 
among enough responsible men to keep 
these governments headed toward de- 
mocracy that there is reason for us to 
help and to cooperate with them. Thus, 
wherever we find governments run by 
responsible, representative leadership 
dedicated to the principles we espouse, 
and headed in the right direction, and 
moving slowly, although sometimes halt- 
ingly, yet aimed the right way, we should 
extend our help. 

Another case where we must proceed 
realistically is that of the Dominican 
Republic. There, the overthrow of a 
longtime dictator has given the people 
a chance for a free and better life. A 
democratic government has been formed. 
It is free, favorable to the United States, 
and strongly anti-Communist. 

The Dominican Republic is passing 
through an economic crisis at the pres- 
ent time. We have given help; and we 
must continue to do so, so that condi- 
tions of stability anc confidence can be 
firmly established. With stability and 
with the flourishing of democratic in- 
stitutions comes confidence; capital then 
stops its flight; private investment is 


then encouraged to come in, and pri- 
vate investment, we must remember, is 


an integral part of the total program. 

Ted Moscoso said recently that there 
is not enough money in government 
treasuries of the world to sustain the 
Latin American nations. So it is im- 
perative that private capital be induced 
to come in and take part in the develop- 
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ing economies, through joint ventures 
with local citizens, and with confidence 
that they will be appreciated and will be 
protected from confiscation. 

The Dominican Republic can be, and 
I am sure will be, a very bright star in 
the constellation of the Caribbean if we 
realistically help now, through increased 
sugar quotas, loans, and stepped-up 
programs of private capital investment, 
through guarantees on the part of its 
government against confiscation. 

Colombia and Peru are stanch 
friends; and they have made remark- 
able strides in the right direction, and 
are still moving in the right direction. 
Indeed they are entitled to our special 
help and assistance. 

Having talked of those who deserve 
our assistance and cooperation, let us 
speak of those who did not. In brief, 
we should refuse help to any country 
whose leaders persistently deny basic 
personal liberties to the people or who 
maintain rule by tyranny or terror. 

We must be inflexible in our opposi- 
tion to communism and to corruption. 
We cannot in the slightest degree com- 
promise these twin evils. 

U.S. foreign-aid funds have no place 
in a country where they are used by the 
leaders to hold on to the reins of gov- 
ernment for their own personal gains. 
For such cases, our rulings must be as 
final as umpire Bill Klem’s; there can 
be no appeal while the conditions remain 
unchanged. 

But in other cases we must be flexible. 
There are many Latin American coun- 
tries which by our standards are far 
from the democratic ideal, but where 
institutions and conditions exist which 
can serve as the base for democracy, and 
the leaders of the government demon- 
strate a genuine desire to move in a 
democratic direction. 

Earlier, I asked: What is the progress 
which the Alliance promises? 

Certainly, it is to offer Latin Amer- 
icans an opportunity to help them- 
selyves—an opportunity to develop the 
riches of Latin America’s lands, its mines, 
forests, rivers, and to give its people the 
chance to live a better life than that 
which they have known. 

But if the goal is material progress 
alone, then we have helped build a castle 
of sand, and the tides of history will not 
leave it standing for long. 

The Alliance can, in union with the 
people of Latin America, foster a hemi- 
spheric frame of mind akin to the spirit 
of those who created a new world in 
North America. 

The Alliance should be dedicated to 
fostering a sense of dignity and worth 
of the individual, a desire for personal 
liberty and freedom, a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility, a will to cooperate for the 
common good, and a belief in the 
omnipotence of the Almighty. 

Finally, there is the question of how 
the Alliance can best be made to work. 

May I suggest that the following steps 
be carried out: 

First. The welding together of our eco- 
nomic programs in Latin America with 
our political goals. 

Second. The instituting of a policy of 
Pcie in our dealings with Latin Amer- 
ca. 
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Third. The naming of an Under Sec- 
retary for Latin American Affairs, re- 
porting directly to the President, who 
would combine and coordinate the 
various efforts of our State Department, 
Agency for International Development, 
Peace Corps, Defense Department, and 
the host of other Government agencies 
now concerned in some fashion or other 
with activities in Latin America. 

Fourth. Recognition of a free Cuban 
Government in exile by the United 
States. 

Let me group the first and second 
points together, since in a practical man- 
ner they would be treated as one. 

In the next fiscal year, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will spend well over $1 billion in 
Latin America. During the next 10 
8 that figure might reach 815 bil- 

on. 

These aid programs, if they are ef- 
fectively executed will be mutually help- 
ful to the United States and the Latin 
American Republics receiving our aid. 

But it is foolish, Mr. President, to 
think that we can spend billions of dol- 
lars in a practical effort to help Latin 
Americans help themselves and still keep 
our economic programs antiseptically 
quarantined from our political goals. 

It is foolish to do it even if we could. 
For surely, we are motivated to help for 
two reasons: First, to help them; and 
second, to help ourselves. 

If we strengthen the sagging economy 
of a depressed coffee-growing province 
by helping to set up a new industry there, 
we have also helped to frustrate the 
Communist appeal to the poverty-strick- 
en workers. To deny the relation be- 
tween aid money and political aims is to 
live in a world of illusion. 

Which leads to my second point: Us- 
ing the yardstick of realism in our deal- 
ings with the people and governments of 
Latin America. 

The Latin, for all of his mystical qual- 
ities, is in fact a hardheaded realist. 
The millions of impoverished people in 
northeast Brazil who must go out every 
morning of the year to hunt or fish or 
scrape the ground for their food for that 
day are not idle dreamers building 
castles in Spain. They are human be- 
ings battling nature to keep alive. 

The problems of Latin Americans are 
raw and harsh and tough. 

They will not be solved by dreamers 
and no one knows this more than the 
Latins themselves. 

I think that I am correct in saying 
that the Alliance for Progress—and, in 
fact, all of our dealings with Latin 
America—are caught up in the battle 
between romance versus realism. I 
do not think we ever solved any of our 
problems by asking the romanticists to 
work out a solution for them. I am sure 
that in Latin America, of all places, it 
is economic and political realism which 
is needed—on the part of those who ap- 
ply for assistance as well as those who 
give it. 

For instance, we can no longer con- 
tinue to confuse our friends by granting 
sweeping aid to our admitted enemies or 
our near enemies, or those who so mildly 
approve any of our stands that their 
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voice never rises above a whisper in 
speaking well of the United States. 

We cannot pass out billions of foreign 
aid dollars to the nations of Latin Amer- 
ica, and make no distinction between 
those countries which support our fight 
against the extension of communism 
anywhere in the world, on the one hand, 
and those who watch from a safe vantage 
point of indifference from the other. 

We surely must put some checkrein 
on foreign aid to a country where op- 
portunistic politicians seize American 
property and offer a token payment in 
return. Again it is a case of applying 
realism versus romanticism. 

Countries which have caused the flight 
of American private capital have no 
right to expect the U.S. Govern- 
ment subsidies to fill that vacuum 
which has resulted. For, in reality, it is 
such private capital—from both Latin 
American and foreign nations—which 
is essential if the Alliance for Progress 
is to be a success. 

We do not seek political intervention 
in any country. The domestic problems 
of any country are its own concern. 

But we must continue to make it clear 
to the whole hemisphere that the grave 
economic problems which plague Latin 
America—and which the Alliance for 
Progress is so well fitted to combat—will 
never be overcome if international com- 
munism is allowed to continue its deadly 
penetration. 

If a Latin American nation is not 
ready to join in effective political, eco- 
nomic, and social defense against Soviet 
onslaughts, then our economic aid to 
that country will ultimately be wasted 
away. Realism tells us that. 

Turning to point three, just as we need 
to fuse the economic and political ele- 
ments of our Latin American program, 
we need also to weld together the under- 
takings which are now being carried out 
by a proliferation of Government 
agencies. Just as we must coordinate 
the substance and implications of the 
policies themselves, we must coordinate 
the way in which they are administered. 

For the scope of our activities in Latin 
America is vast, and the administrative 
system which carries them out is 
sprawling. 

The programs include the Alliance for 
Progress, which is charged with the task 
of lifting Latin American economies by 
their bootstraps. The State Department 
has the massively complex and frustrat- 
ing job of maintaining optimum diplo- 
matic relations with 19 Latin American 
nations, all sharing a generally common 
heritage but each proudly and jealously 
guarding its political, social, and eco- 
nomie differences. To the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency in Latin America is given 
the mission of projecting a clear and 
favorable image of our country. 

The Defense Department has its mili- 
tary missions. Even the Commerce De- 
partment, the Labor Department, and 
the Agriculture Department have spe- 
cialized functions given to them for va- 
rious inter-American programs. 

But from the U.S. position, who is co- 
ordinating our multibillion dollar proj- 
ects in Latin America? 

Who is defining our overall political 
goals within the Western Hemisphere 
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and relating them to the day-to-day ex- 
ecution of a bewildering series of Latin 
American-directed U.S. economic ef- 
forts? 

The answer, I am afraid, is no one. 

Some of our spending plans in Latin 
America have a completely justifiable 
political factor which we do wrong to 
ignore. Others of our projects—the 
Peace Corps is a good example—are 
properly outside the policial realm and— 
I think almost everybody agrees—should 
remain that way. 

But I suggest that we should have some 
person in centralized authority to make 
decisions as to when our economic and 
political efforts in Latin America should 
be united—and I think that is almost all 
the time—and when they should be kept 
far apart, and how to get the maximum 
benefits in every respect for our multiple 
efforts there. 

For 14 years I have contended that 
Latin America was too often a second 
thought in U.S. planning. We took 
Latin America for granted, relinquished 
our traditional leadership in the hemi- 
sphere, and focused our stupendous 
efforts in economic assistance and de- 
velopment to other areas of the world. 
We have paid heavily for this overdraft 
of faulty thinking and blurred political 
perception. 

US. policy, or lack of it, left our neigh- 
bors in the south confused, dismayed, 
and sometimes embittered. Now that 
such a dramatic turnabout has been 
made in our dealings with 200 million 
Latin Americans, let us make sure that 
we coordinate our efforts to their maxi- 
mum efficiency—through the appoint- 
ment of a full-powered director of inter- 
American activities. 

There is one additional recommenda- 
tion which I would like to make in re- 
gard to the Alliance for Progress: the 
recognition of a free Cuban government 
in exile. 

Mr. President, you may find it strange 
that I include such a proposal in a dis- 
cussion of the Alliance. But the rela- 
tionship between our whole-hearted 
opposition of Castro’s Communist dicta- 
torship and our commitment to the goals 
of the Alliance is to me quite clear. In 
order for the Alliance to succeed in Latin 
America, attacks on its flank by Castro 
must be ended. 

Castro cannot allow the Alliance to 
flourish. The contrast of a strong and 
prosperous democratic Latin America 
alongside a wretched Cuba would be in- 
tolerable to him. It was the same sort 
of contrast between democracy and to- 
talitarianism that forced Khrushchev to 
wall off the misery of 20 million East 
Germans from a prosperous Western 
Europe. 

Castro is a rallying point in the West- 
ern Hemisphere for the Communists, the 
extreme left wing, the totalitarians, the 
malcontents. He will, as he has thus 
far, fight the Alliance at every step. 

In my opinion, the recognition of a 
free Cuban government in exile would 
be the most positive action we can take 
at this time to assure Castro’s eventual 
defeat. 

To recognize such a free government 
in exile would capture the hearts and 
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minds of 6 million Cubans now enslaved 
by the Cuban dictator. It would unite 
250,000 Cuban refugees scattered all over 
Florida, New York, and other areas of 
the United States. 

And it would serve notice to Latin 
America and the whole world that the 
United States has not and will not write 
off a Communist Cuba in an accepted 
or negotiable situation in this hemi- 
sphere. 

At this time Castro is experiencing 
serious internal troubles—food short- 
ages, intraparty fights, and growing re- 
sentment among the Cuban people. 

We noted in the newspapers of yester- 
day that it was necessary for Castro to 
march tanks and troops into a little town 
to subdue the people, who were rebelling 
because of actions of the Communist 
dictatorship and the lack of food under 
the Communist system. 

Now, at this critical time, we should 
exert the maximum pressure against 
Castro and keep it mounting to the 
breaking point. 

What would recognition of a Cuban 
government in exile mean? 

First of all, it would allow us to deal 
with the exile government openly and 
legally, as with any other free nation, 
and permit us to grant any necessary 
military aid the exiles might seek. 

Secondly, the exile government could 
seek allies among Latin governments and 
those throughout the rest of the free 
world. It could be given membership in 
the Organization of American States. 

Mr. President, there are many prece- 
dents for such a course of action. 

We have always refused to recognize 
the Red Chinese government as the legit- 
imate government of the Chinese people. 
We have held that this regime is illegal. 

We have recognized the government 
of Chiang Kai-shek as the free Govern- 
ment of China. 

Is not Castro’s regime of government 
by imprisonment, the firing squad, the 
“stool pigeon,” and the police state 
equally illegal, compared to that of the 
Red Chinese Communist government? 

Castro will never allow the people 
whom he subjugates to express their will 
through free elections or even through 
ordinary freedom of expression. 

We have recognized numerous other 
exile governments. During World War 
I we recognized the Czechoslovak and 
Polish Governments in exile. During 
World War II we recognized seven gov- 
ernments in exile from countries over- 
run by Hitler’s Nazi hordes. 

If we are to safeguard the Alliance in 
order to allow it to work at maximum 
efficiency and effectiveness, we must con- 
tinue to take every possible positive step 
against Castro’s Communist dictator- 
ship. 

For Castro continues to work at full 
throttle against the hemisphere’s free 
nations. He has set up in Cuba scores of 
subversion schools, indoctrination cen- 
ters, and propaganda classrooms. Their 
job is to instruct“ —or more simply, 
to brainwash—thousands of students, 
teachers, intellectuals, political leaders, 
Red revolutionaries and others from all 
over Latin America who attend these 
schools in Cuba. 
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Other thousands of Latin Americans 
learn the more direct tactics of guerilla 
warfare, street fighting, sabotage, and 
the like in Castro’s classrooms, 

The Communist plan is to send these 
indoctrinated people back to their home- 
lands and set them to work systematic- 
ally subverting their countries. They 
have scheduled Red takeovers in a dozen 
Latin American countries for 5, 10 or 
20 years from now. The Reds are will- 
ing to wait, for they think at the moment 
that history is on their side. But in the 
meantime they are working to use every 
minute to their best advantage. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the able Senator. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to have the Sen- 
ator from Florida know that I agree with 
him on his proposal for recognition of a 
Cuban Government in exile. I assume 
the principal difficulty would be with 
respect to the determination of which 
group should be recognized. I do not say 
that in derogation of any group, but 
merely because I wish there could be 
such an agreement as would make more 
simple the recognition of such a govern- 
ment. 

I agree with the Senator that the 
United States often has followed this 
practice in the past and that we should 
not continue to recognize this detestable 
Communist dictator whose hands are 
covered with the blood of his fellow citi- 
zens. It is a shame and a disgrace to 
the American community, in the broad 
sense of North and South America. 

I wonder whether the Senator has in 
mind the submission of a concurrent 
resolution which, of course, would not be 
binding on the executive, but could ex- 
press the sense of the Congress that rec- 
ognition be withdrawn from Red Cuba. 

If the Senator has such a thought in 
mind, I shall be glad to support him. I 
congratulate the Senator for his speech. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator very much for that which he has 
had to say, for his commendation and 
his expressed agreement. 

I at this time do not contemplate sub- 
mitting a resolution for the recognition 
of the Cuban Government in exile. 
However, feeling as the able Senator does 
about the menace of communism in 
Cuba and the dangers to the remainder 
of the area, if we do not get on quickly 
with respect to the problem of bringing 
more pressure on the government of 
Castro and ridding Cuba of communism 
and Castro, I shall adopt the suggestion 
the Senator has made and submit such 
a resolution. I thank the Senator very 
much for his thought. 

Mr. SCOTT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s comment. The Senator may be as- 
sured of my support at that time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in our efforts to help Latin Amer- 
ica we sometimes lose sight of the 
different conditions which surround de- 
mocracy there and in our own country. 

Ours is a sophisticated system which 
has experienced nearly 200 years of test- 
ing and refining. We revere our system 
and would like to extend its benefits to 
all—if the people actually want it. 
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But we must remember that we can- 
not plant the U.S. strain of democracy 
and have it bear fruit in soil which can- 
not now nourish it. Before democracy, 
as we know it, can thrive, the conditions 
precedent of that democracy—universal 
education, at least 70 or 80 percent lit- 
eracy, a free and popular press, an ex- 
perienced electorate—must be provided. 
Our Alliance for Progress is helping to 
establish these social and economic con- 
ditions, and certainly we all encourage 
that effort. 

It is those men who are thoughtful, 
temperate, and far-sighted in their judg- 
ment, those who favor patient, respon- 
sible action to eliminate existing in- 
equities, who support the Alliance for 
Progress in Latin America. 

Let us remember that there is a great 
ally at work for freemen in Latin Amer- 
ica. It is the fact that communism and 
human dignity are incompatible. 

The Communists say that there is 
nothing in the world except matter in 
motion. And if that is so, if man is just 
matter in motion, man has no more 
rights and no greater dignity than dust 
upon a desk or a puff of smoke curling 
in the sky. We in the United States say 
No,“ and democracy also says “That is 
not true,” 

At the very beginning of our Nation 
we chose to exalt and preserve the hu- 
man dignity of each citizen. 

It is this recognition of that basic 
dignity which, above all else, motivates 
our Alliance for Progress. 

It is that recognition which can give 
the Alliance the strength to succeed, to 
safeguard freedom and justice not only 
for the Latin American people, but also 
for our own people as well. 

I take this opportunity to thank the 
able Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
who has yielded this time to me. His 
customary generosity has made it possi- 
ble for me to make this speech at this 
time and to meet some other appoint- 
ments. I am greatly indebted to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11040) to provide for 
the establishment, ownership, operation, 
and regulation of a commercial com- 
munications satellite system, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
— without losing my right to the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I support 
the bill (H.R. 11040) as reported from 
the Commerce Committee. 

The bill, the details of which have 
been hammered out by the Space Com- 
mittee and the Commerce Committee 
and which was overwhelmingly endorsed 
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by a vote of 354 to 9 by the other body, 
offers us a unique opportunity. It repre- 
sents the first opportunity for us as a 
Nation to extend our social structure into 
outer space. 

In doing this, how shall we proceed? 
Shall we adhere to our traditional and 
successful policies of private ownership? 
Or shall we cast them aside for Govern- 
ment ownership? I think the answer is 
clear. 

I think the recent hearings have 
shown beyond peradventures that pri- 
vate ownership, under regulation, as 
proposed in this bill, is the way to de- 
velop the most efficient, most economi- 
cal, most speedy, and the most well-run 
communications satellite system. 

The idea appears to be held by a few 
of our colleagues that our privately 
owned companies are not quite equal to 
the challenge posed by a communica- 
tions satellite system. This to me repre- 
sents a narrow and one-sided view of 
the matter. 


Some months ago the Wall Street 
Journal, in an editorial appropriately 
entitled “Socialism in the Sky,” ap- 
proached the question of Government 
ownership this way: 

If along about the turn of the century 
some dreamers had come forward with a 
plan to put one of these new-fangled tele- 
phones in every home and hook together 
every city and hamlet, they might well have 
concluded that this was beyond the resources 
of private industry. 

Only government itself, so it might have 
seemed, could take on a job of such mag- 
nitude in money and planning. Indeed, in a 
great many countries the job was taken on 
by governments and, to this very day, the 
telephone systems are run by the govern- 
ment, like the postal services. 

But fortunately this country lagged the 
rest of the world in socialistic economics; our 
telephone system was allowed to grow in free 
soil. And it would be laboring the obvious 
to point out that here the dream has not 
only come true but has been surpassed. The 
contrast between our phone system and 
those operated by governments is a dramatic 
one to anybody who has spent even a few 
vacation weeks abroad. 

If you doubt which system is the better— 
government or private—pick up the tele- 
phone, phone your local postmaster and ask 
for more mail service. And see how far you 
get. 


The record shows that the contribu- 
tions of private industry in the satellite 
communications area have been sub- 
stantial both in the basic communica- 
tions arts involved and in testing the 
satellites in the space environment, One 
private company alone has spent more 
than $1 billion on its own research and 
development program in fields closely 
pertinent to today’s satellite communi- 
cations system development, The satel- 
lites themselves, for example, are essenti- 
ally microwave repeaters, and microwave 
has been used by our communications 
carriers since 1946. And without such 
additional developments as the tran- 
sistor, the solar cell, the maser, and 
the traveling wave tube—all products of 
our privately owned communications in- 
dustry—there would be no satellite sys- 
tem. 

We need the rockets, too, but let me 
read what a distinguished member of the 
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Harvard faculty, John Chamberlain, has 
recently written on this subject: 

The postwar period brought forth one elec- 
tronic invention that added a new dimension 
to the business. This was the tiny transis- 
tor, which was produced by Dr. William 
Shockley and a team of Bell Labs scientists 
in 1948. The transistor, a three-electrode 
tube of solid matter that could be sub- 
stituted for the glass vacuum tube, met all 
of the requirements for the miniaturiza- 
tion needed to give real impetus to the 
rocket and missile age. * * * By 1951 any 
company could obtain any use of the transis- 
tor patents by paying $25,000 advance on 
royalties. * * * The show has been a gorgeous 
one, making possible the whole vast new 
enterprise of space exploration. “A History 
of American Business,” Fortune, May 1962, 
pp. 148 and 254.) 


Then too, we cannot overlook the fact 
that the first prototype of a commercial 
communications satellite, Telstar, which 
is scheduled to be launched in a matter 
of weeks was financed and constructed 
solely by private industry. To give an 
idea of the importance of private contri- 
butions to the success of the proposed 
system it is worth noting that Telstar 
has some 3,600 solar cells and is jammed 
packed with electronic equipment, in- 
cluding a specially designed and highly 
reliable traveling wave tube, more than 
1,000 transistors and nearly 1,500 diodes. 
These are all products of privately fi- 
nanced research and development 
programs, 

In the face of the undisputed excel- 
lence of our present communications 
facilities and of the substantial con- 
tributions of private industry in the 
satellite communications area, and of 
the clear statements in favor of a pri- 
vate enterprise approach to this matter 
by Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy 
and others, what arguments have been 
advanced to support Government owner- 
ship? There have been principally 
three: First, it is claimed the satel- 
lite system has been made possible by 
Government expenditures and it would 
be unconscionable to turn the ben- 
efit from such expenditures over to a pri- 
vately owned corporation; second, it al- 
ledged that the system will inevitably be 
dominated by a few private corpora- 
tions and such domination can only 
effectively be prevented by Government 
ownership; and, third, it is a further 
claim that it would be foolhardy to 
commit ourselves now to an organiza- 
tional arrangement while further re- 
search, development and experimenta- 
tion remain to be accomplished. Let us 
take these one at a time: 

First, the contributions by private 
enterprise to the proposed satellite sys- 
tem have already been mentioned and 
have been documented in much greater 
detail elsewhere. Suffice it to say that 
it is a complete distortion to attempt to 
depict private enterprise as standing 
idly by, while the Government conceived 
the concepts in this area and carried 
them to fruition with public money. In 
accordance with the principles first 
enunciated by President Eisenhower in 
December 1960 and restated by President 
Kennedy, both Government and private 
industry have made their respective 
contributions. 
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It is distressing to hear all these asser- 
tions that the Government is turning 
over a satellite system and billions in 
taxpayer money to the proposed cor- 
poration. If billions have been spent on 
such a facility, where is the evidence of 
it? The Government has no actual com- 
munications satellite or ground station 
in operation. Our colleagues know this. 

I dislike reading extensive excerpts 
from hearings into this record, but on 
this occasion I feel compelled to do so. 
The following is from pages 40-41 of the 
printed record of the hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly: 

Senator KEFAUVER. What is the Govern- 
ment turning over to the corporation? 

Mr. WELSH. There is a certain amount of 
know-how, of course, which is being turned 
over as a result of experimentation. 

Other than that, the bill would provide 
for every shot, every launching, every rocket 
used, and so forth, to be paid for by the 
corporation, so that the corporation would 
be expected to be self-sustaining in that 
regard. 

Senator Kerauver. I know, but I mean 
what is the value of the property that is 
going to be turned over to the corporation? 
Will the satellites belong to the corporation? 

Mr. WELSH. There are not any satellites 
now, sir. 


And as to the so-called know-how, 
Mr. Welsh continued: 

It is know-how, most of which is already 
available to the general community and to 
the industry. It is not any know-how that 
we have a monopoly on in the Government. 


Second, let us consider the domina- 
tion argument. What are the risks of 
domination by a few companies or any 
one company? 

The legislative proposal before us 
would prohibit all authorized carriers as 
a group from owning, directly or in- 
directly, more than 50 percent of the 
shares issued by the corporation. Since 
at least five of the major carriers have 
indicated a desire to have an ownership 
interest, any single carrier’s stock own- 
ership will perforce be less than 50 per- 
cent. Furthermore no communications 
carrier can vote, directly or indirectly, 
for more than three of the corporation’s 
15 directors. Could this possibly permit 
control of the management of the cor- 
poration by any one carrier? Restric- 
tions are also contained on the owner- 
ship and voting by noncarriers. 

The legislation also requires full non- 
discriminatory use of the system by all 
authorized carriers. Could any single 
company, in some totally unexplained 
manner, so control the corporation that 
it could obtain a preference in the use 
of the corporation’s facilities in the face 
of such an explicit provision, and in 
view of the powers granted to the FCC 
and the Attorney General to enforce 
this requirement? 

The legislation further requires that 
apparatus, equipment, and services pro- 
cured by the corporation shall be on a 
competitive basis. In fact it goes so far 
as to impose upon the FCC the obliga- 
tion to consult with the Small Business 
Administration to insure that small 
business is given an opportunity to sell 
to the corporation. Could anyone, again 
by a totally unexplained process, so con- 
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trol the corporation to favor itself de- 
spite the sanctions contained in the bill? 
Under these circumstances, the possi- 
bility of domination—whether in the 
use of the system’s facilities, in the ac- 
quisition of its equipment, or in its man- 
agement—is nothing more than a fiction 
used to becloud the issue. 

Third, that we should delay the or- 
ganizational decision is perhaps the most 
transparent of the arguments advanced 
by the exponents of Government own- 
ership. The need to proceed as rapidly 
as possible has been stressed by both 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy, 
and has been repeated again and again 
by responsible people both in and out 
of government. There is not a single 
fact not now known which should have 
any bearing of consequence upon the 
proper organizational structure for the 
satellite system. They have all been ex- 
haustively set forth in an endless series 
of committee hearings both here and in 
the other body. Furthermore our pri- 
vate industry cannot continue to spend 
its own money for research and de- 
velopment—as in Project Telstar—when 
their ownership rights in the ultimate 
system remain obscure. Thus delay can 
only serve to increase the possibility of 
Government ownership—and its advo- 
cates know this, and hope to take ad- 
vantage of it. Unimportant to them ap- 
parently is the fact that our delay will 
inevitably increase the possibility that 
the Russians will succeed before we do. 

Let us recognize these arguments for 
what they are—window dressing. Dur- 
ing the recent Commerce Committee 
hearings Senator Case asked the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee (p. 310) : 

I take it you are really opposed to this 
being a private corporation as far as the 
satellite system is concerned, in any form; 
is that correct? 


The response was as follows: 

My feeling is that—yes, my own 
feeling would be that permanently we would 
be better off if the main part of the com- 
munications system were owned by the 
Government. 


So, it is not simply a question of de- 
lay at all. It is whether the Govern- 
ment should “permanently” own this 
system 


I urge that we pass this bill and get 
on with the job with all possible speed. 


WALT W. ROSTOW’S DRAFT OF 
STRATEGY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, over 
the past weekend there appeared in the 
Sunday and Monday morning editions 
of the Chicago Tribune two lengthy 
stories under the byline of Willard 
Edwards purporting to digest the so- 
called Rostow draft of a blueprint for 
future strategy in the struggle against 
communism. 

For many months now we have been 
told that this document has been in a 
state of preparation under the guiding 
hand of Walt W. Rostow, State Depart- 
ment counselor and chairman of its 
Policy Planning Board. 

On several occasions there have ap- 
peared in the press other stories discuss- 
ing this draft of strategy, but none has 
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presented so much in such detail as Mr. 
Edwards’ story and I am impelled to 
believe that it is probably accurate. 

Many of us who are not unfamiliar 
with Rostow’s thinking have awaited the 
birth of this new master strategy with 
considerable trepidation. Mr. Rostow 
has never been a very devoted disciple 
of the tough policy line toward Rus- 
sia. It now develops, on the basis of the 
Chicago Tribune articles, that Mr. Ros- 
tow holds some unique ideas about the 
Soviet Union that are considerably 
closer to the fuzzy thinking of the late 
and lamented “Liberal Papers” than even 
the most liberal Member of this body 
would be willing to accept. 

The core of Mr. Rostow’s proposal is 
an assumption that the Soviet Union 
and its Communist masters are “mellow- 
ing”; that Russia is becoming a mature 
state; that if we are only nice to the 
Soviets they will drop all of their 
suspicions of the free world and peace 
will finally bloom. 

The most amazing Rostow thesis is 
this: That both the United States and 
Russia are losing power and authority 
in their respective worlds and that an 
area of “overlapping interests” is devel- 
oping in which meaningful agreements 
may be concluded between the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist worlds. 

Mr. Rostow sees no victory by the 
United States over the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Rostow sees no victory by capital- 
ism over communism. In fact Mr. 
Rostow is a man of little hope and the 
last person in my opinion who should 
have been chosen for the all-important 
task of directing the continuing review 
of our foreign policy. 

The basic philosophy of successful 
conflict is always to pursue a winning 
course and always change a losing game. 
Every high school coach, every big 
league manager knows this. But appar- 
ently our State Department planners do 
not. 

If Mr. Rostow's assumption that the 
Soviet Union is softening is correct, then 
what may I ask caused it to mellow? 
To me the answer is obvious. The only 
times we have ever gotten anywhere with 
the Soviet Union—the only times the 
Soviet Union has ever mellowed—have 
been when the United States was tough. 

So logie would say that if Mr. Rostow’s 
basic assumption were correct and that 
the Soviet Union is softening, Mr. Ros- 
tow is recommending a course exactly 
diametric to American interests. 

But the disconcerting part of the 
whole picture is this: Our intelligence 
agencies say there is little or no evidence 
to support any such assumption as that 
made by Mr. Rostow. 

How does Mr. Rostow explain the re- 
cent Russian course of breaking the 
moratorium on nuclear testing? How 
does he explain their recent announce- 
ment that they are now going to test a 
100-megaton bomb in retaliation for our 
resumption of testing? 

Does the presence of our Armed Fortes 
in Thailand indicate the Communists 
are mellowing? Does the presence of 
our Armed Forces in Vietnam indicate 
the Communists are mellowing? 
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I think the Senate is entitled to 
know—perhaps through questioning by 
the appropriate committee—what intel- 
ligence information Mr. Rostow pos- 
sesses to support his basic assumption. 
Mr. Edwards’ articles indicate that Mr. 
Rostow has held this opinion for at least 
10 years. If it is only opinion, I would 
suggest that it is not proper ground on 
which to stake the entire future of the 
American people. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
as part of my remarks Mr. Edwards’ ar- 
ticles, so that the Senate may examine 
them in detail. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Chicago Tribune, June 17, 1962] 


Drarr Foreicn Pore REVISION BOWING TO 
REDS 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WasHINGTON, June 16.—A master plan for 
historic changes in U.S. foreign policy has 
been readied for President Kennedy's con- 
sideration. 

It embraces the theme that the Soviet 
Union’s domestic and foreign policies are 
mellowing and the way is open for meaning- 
ful agreement between the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds. 

This proposed guide for future decisions 
by the President and the National Security 
Council, the Nation's highest strategy group, 
advances these theories: 

Russia’s leaders are beginning to realize 
that neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union can defeat the other in the world 
of the future. 


FIND NO BASIS FOR IT 


Both the United States and Russia are 
losing power and authority in their respec- 
tive areas and an area of overlapping in- 
terests is developing in which mutually 
profitable agreements may be negotiated. 

Envisioning, as it does, Communist aban- 
donment of the goal of world conquest, this 
blueprint for future strategy has aroused 
heated dispute from military leaders and 
intelligence agencies who can detect no evi- 
dence to support its assumptions. 

They quarrel with the contention that 
conciliation can be as important as a strong 
defense in future relations with the Kremlin. 

Leading sponsor of the plan, which has 
been more than a year in preparation, is 
Walt W. Rostow, State Department counselor 
and Chairman of its Policy Planning Board. 
He acknowledges that a strong educational 
campaign will be needed to sell Congress 
and the public if the proposals are given 
official sanction, 

SHAPED CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 

Compiled under Rostow’s supervision, the 
strategy plan represents the work of many 
officials in the White House, State, Treasury, 
and Defense Departments. It has been 
steadily revised and edited down, from an 
original volume of 285 pages to a shorter 
draft. 

Despite a host of contributors, the plans 
bears the Rostow stamp. A former member 
of the faculty of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Rostow, 46, is the President's 
top foreign policy adviser. He played a ma- 
jor role in shaping Kennedy’s foreign policy 
speeches in the Presidential campaign and 
was deputy special assistant to the President 
until he took over his present State Depart- 
ment post last December 6. 

Rostow’s brand of philosophy, not con- 
cealed in books, articles, theses, and speeches 
in recent years, has always envisioned the 
“evolution” of Soviet Russia into a “mature” 
state which will come to realize the out- 
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dating of the Marxian theory of the class 
struggle as the moving force in history. 
FOR A NEW YOUNG PRESIDENT 

As long ago as 1956, he voiced confidence 
that Communist leaders in the next decade 
would mend their ways and in 1958 he was 
depicting Russia as about ready to enter the 
age of high mass consumption” reached by 
the United States a quarter century earlier. 

He has now translated this optimistic con- 
viction into a blueprint for basic national 
security policy, designed to govern future 
decisions at the highest levels. 

It is a conception calculated to stimulate 
and enthuse a new, young Preseident who 
could insure a secure place in history as the 
American leader who brought peace to the 
world, ending not only the dread poten- 
tialities of nuclear conflict, but the harass- 
ments of cold war conflicts which drain the 
economy. 


NOT A SHRED OF PROOF 


It is also a theory which has stirred many 
in the Government's intelligence agencies to 
alarm. They report not a scrap of hard data 
to support the roseate assumptions of the 
State Department planner. 

They note no lessening of Communist in- 
transigence nor of grim determination to 
“bury” the free world. They see in the 
Rostow recommendations a total misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the Communist con- 
spiracy; a naive brushing off of its treachery 
as evidenced in a long history of broken 
treaties and agreements while steadily pur- 
suing the goal of world conquest. 

Rostow believes that Premier Nikita Khru- 
shehev of Russia and his associates do not 
want a major war. He concedes their de- 
sire for a total victory for communism but 
he glimpses changes beneath the surface of 
old Communist objectives and a willingness 
among some in Russia to modify old ideo- 
logical formula in the light of changing 
reality. 


UNITED STATES ON WANE, HE SAYS - 


Neither Russia nor the United States is 
going to dominate this century, he contends, 
To those who speak of a victory“ or “win” 
policy in the cold war, he retorts that neither 
of the great leading nations will win over 
the other. Capitalism will not triumph over 
socialism. Rather, the victory will be one of 
“men and nations” voluntarily cooperating 
under the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 

“And we deeply believe this victory will 
come—on both sides of the Iron Curtain,” 
he concludes. 

The policy outline pictures the United 
States and Russia as two aging combatants, 
both showing signs of waning prestige and 
power. There is a diffusion of power away 
from Moscow within the Communist bloc, it 
asserts, and away from the United States 
within the free world. 

In lesser degree, the “evolution” theory is 
also applied to Red China and the same con- 
ciliatory tactics are advocated. The Chinese 
Communists can be encouraged to “evolu- 
tion” into a peaceful state by showing them 
we have no aggressive intentions. 

Possibilities should be explored for ex- 
panding contact with Red China, placing it, 
according to one objector, in the same posi- 
tion as Yugoslavia and Poland. 


CAN’T PROMOTE A SPLIT 


There is no final bar to entrance of Com- 
munist China into more normal relations 
with the United States if they are prepared 
to modify present policies, the policy paper 
asserts. In the meantime, unnecessary 
provocations should be avoided and informal 
negotiations pursued. f 

There is little that the United States can 
do to promote a Sino-Soviet split, the paper 
contends. 
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The proposed foreign policy guidebook 
does not suggest any weakening of national 
defense and includes recommendations for 
a greater buildup of the Nation’s capacity 
to wage conventional warfare. 

It estimates Soviet policy as designed to 
avoid any actions which would bring about 
a nuclear war, ruling out the belief of many 
military leaders that the Communists will 
strike whenever they think they can destroy 
us. 

WE WILL WAIT TO BE HIT 

Any idea of the United States contem- 
plating a first strike“ is ruled out. Plan- 
ning in that direction is not relevant since 
the United States does not plan to initiate 
a nuclear attack on Communist nations. 
Military men assail the section as against all 
sound principles of war for which planning 
against all contingencies is essential. 

Despite all rebuffs to date, strenuous 
efforts should be continued to get an agree- 
ment on limited arms control, the policy 
paper recommends. It is suggested that the 
United States might advance a program not 
requiring formal negotiations. 

Again, objectors to this recommendation 
argued, the proposal totally disregards the 
nature of the Communist enemy. Any in- 
formation furnished to Communists will be 
used against us and any such action will 
never change their basic aims. 

REDS GOING PEACEFUL 

Since both arms control planning and re- 
search and military planning are directed 
toward national security, the strategy out- 
line asserts, they should be integrated. 
General and complete disarmament is a 
goal which must never be obscured. 

There was objection from military men to 
inclusion of this section. They argued that 
the nature of communism is disregarded in 
a process of reasoning which contends that 
the United States will be secure in a dis- 
armed world. 

In seeming answer to these contentions, 
the proposed policy emphasizes the assump- 
tion that the Soviet policy will evolve into 
a peaceful state. 

Even if Communist leaders are unwilling 
to share the U.S. image of the world’s future 
in the degree necessary to negotiate major 
arms reduction programs, they may come to 
realize the dangers of accident, miscalcula- 
tion, and failure of communications and 
thus be willing to join the United States in 
limited meaures to reduce those dangers. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, June 18, 1962] 
Sorr Rep Live Must BE Son“ Ros row 
(By William Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, June 17.—A systematic pub- 
licity campaign will be necessary to sell Con- 
gress and the American people on the merits 
of a bold new foreign policy advocating con- 
ciliation of Russia, a State Department plan- 
ner has advised. 

The problem of this gap between Govern- 
ment and popular thinking is tackled with 
candor by Walt W. Rostow, chairman of the 
State Department's policy planning board in 
his draft of a master plan which awaits 
President Kennedy's consideration. 

The new policy, the work of a number of 
experts in Government under Rostow’s super- 
vision, is based upon the theory that Rus- 
sian domestic and foreign policies have mel- 
lowed during the post-Stalin period. It 
holds the way has been opened for coopera- 
tion between the Communist and non-Com- 
munist worlds, 

EDUCATION IS NEEDED 

Since the evidence in the form of deeds 
and words by Soviet leaders, runs directly 
contrary to this assumption, Congress and 
the people, the Rostow outline confesses, 
must be educated to acceptance of a fresh 
approach, 
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In typical State Department parlance, 
this can be accomplished by “systematic ex- 
position in forms appropriate for public pre- 
sentation.” The term “indoctrination” is 
avoided. 

One of the appropriate methods of public 
enlightenment, favored highly by the Ken- 
nedy administration, is the newspaper 
“leak.” This involves funneling of selected 
information to favored reporters. 


CITE “OUTMODED” POLICIES 


Although the Rostow document is pre- 
sumed to be confidential and described by a 
State Department spokesman as a “working 
draft,” hints of its contents have been 
leaked in the last 3 months to three news- 
papers, a news magazine, and a syndicated 
column. The resulting articles in the main, 
feature it as “a premise, balanced, and com- 
plete master plan of global objectives and 
strategies” which would replace “old poli- 
cies,” manufactured under crisis conditions. 

These inspired stories lacked detail, in 
most instances, but stressed the need for re- 
placement of policies left over“ from the 
Eisenhower administration. The existence of 
“ambiguities” had permitted dispute be- 
tween partisans of different concepts and 
contributed to varying interpretations of 
policy, they noted. 


HINT ON A-STRATEGY 


One “leak” was definite, however, in re- 
porting a provision that the United States 
would never strike the first nuclear blow un- 
less it were faced with a massive conven- 
tional assault, such as a full-scale invasion 
of Western Europe. 

Another revealed proposed new policies for 
dealing with the problem of the “two 
Chinas” on the mainland and Formosa. 

Speeches and statements by administra- 
tion spokesmen to condition Congress and 
the public to the new policy are also sug- 
gested in the Rostow document. Rostow has 
set a good example in this „In a 
number of addresses, he has stated his con- 
viction that neither the United States nor 
Russia can win the cold war, that capitalism 
will not triumph over communism, and that 
the fate of the world will be settled by 
forces now at work on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

SEES NEW LINEUP 


In a speech June 3 at Minneapolis, Rostow 
said: 

“It is sometimes asked if our policy is a 
no-win policy. Our answer is this—we do 
not expect this planet to be forever split 
between a Communist bloc and a free world. 
We expect this planet to organize itself in 
time on the principles of voluntary cooper- 
ation among independent nation states dedi- 
cate to human freedom. We expect the 
principle that ‘governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed’ 
to triumph on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

“It will not be a victory of the United 
States over Russia. It will be a victory of 
men and nations over the forces that wish 
to entrap and to exploit their revolutionary 
aspirations.” 

In another speech to the special warfare 
school at Fort Bragg, N.C., he voiced the 
same sentiments and added: “It will not be 
a T of capitalism over socialism,” 

Two years ago, in a California speech, he 
outlined Russia’s fears that other nations 
would get the nuclear bomb, calling the 
prospect of nuclear weapons in Chinese 
hands “a latent nightmare” for the Kremlin. 

RUSSIA OUR ALLY 

He saw in this a possibility that Russia 
might find “the only logical course is to 
make a common cause with the United 
States to establish a minimum framework 
of order.” 

Thus, Rostow’s policy draft contains few 
surprises to students of his record. He is 
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aware of the initial lack of popular accept- 
ance which will greet its unfolding. Sug- 
gested in the draft is a shifting of empha- 
sis, particularly in the public consciousness, 
from the problem of opposing Communist 
aggression to exploiting opportuntities in 
building and extending “a community of 
free nations.” 

These “opportunities” are described in the 
document as growing from a gathering his- 
torical trend toward fragmentation in the 
Communist bloc and some relaxation of in- 
ternal controls in the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. 

Thus, Communist regimes and peoples are 
to be dealt with in terms of “overlapping 
interest,” a phrase which is also popular 
with Rostow in public statements. 

The United States Information Agency 
must be used abroad to define and drama- 
tize the “limited but real areas of overlap- 
ping interests” between the United States 
and other governments and peoples, the 
paper asserts. 

Students of Communist policy eye this al- 
leged intertwining of interests with strong 
doubt, noting that Communists have never 
admitted any interest which lies outside 
world domination. 

One theme is consistent in the proposed 
strategy plan—continuing communication 
with Russia, informal and formal, direct and 
indirect, must be maintained in order to dis- 
pel its fears of the United States, and give it 
a clear understanding of our peaceful inten- 
tions. 

Rising tensions or the pleas of our allies 
or of the American public must be ignored 
in any crisis with Russia. The temptation 
must be avoided to prolong or expand any 
crisis in an effort to degrade or embarrass 
the Soviets in the eyes of the world. 

The Soviet Union, the paper advises, must 
be granted its status as a great power and 
induced, by word and deed, to fuller partici- 
pation and influence in the community of 
free nations if its leaders show a genuine 
interest and will for such constructive con- 
sideration. 

EASY ON SATELLITES 


Gentle treatment of the satellite nations“ 
is advocated. No official attacks should be 
made against their regimes, whatever the 
provocation, and even criticism should be 
softened. Western Europe, at the same time, 
must be encouraged to closer relationship 
with the satellites and urged to furnish aid 
to them. 

East Germany, tho policy draft says, can- 
not be forever insulated from dealings with 
the United States and business must be 
transacted with them, 

Above all, no encouragement or support 
must be given to armed uprisings in eastern 
Europe. This is a continuance of policy in 
existence for several years. 

These proposals, one critic noted, will in 
effect recognize the satellites, including East 
Germany, as legitimate regimes, disregard 
the principle of self-determination, and 
cause the captive peoples to lose all hope 
of freeing themselves from Communist rule. 


A POPULAR WORD 


The plan is concerned with the promotion 
of rapid industrial growth and full employ- 
ment in the United States. Unless there is 
great prosperity here, it noted, it will be 
extremely difficult to obtain congressional 
and popular consent for allocation of re- 
sources to international purposes or liberal 
trade adjustments. 

The word “modernization” appears fre- 
quently in the plan in relation to the devel- 
opment of nations. The strength of inter- 
national communism, it states, can best be 
sapped by strengthening the performance 
of the free community through “moderni- 
zation.” Opponents of the policy draft have 
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suggested that “modernization” may be a 
synonym for “Democratic socialization.” 

The United States must expand its partici- 
pation in institutions and organizations 
“which transcend the independent powers of 
the nation-state,” the outline proposes. 

It seeks progressive moves toward a legal 
order which lays down and enforces essen- 
tial rules of conduct in interstate relations 
which will “provide sure and equitable means 
for the settlement of international disputes.” 

Again, in arguments over this proposal, 
it was noted that it presupposes Communist 
submission to the law. One expert recalled 
the sardonic comment made by the late 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky, chief delegate to the 
United Nations. He once told the U.N.: 

“What laws? We make our own. We do 
not abide by bourgeoise laws.” 

SEEKS MODERN ALLIES 

On balance, the draft asserts, American 
interests will be better served by leaning 
toward nations with modern ideas rather 
than sticking to old allies with outmoded 
notions. The paper identifies neither the 
modern states nor the old friends, conceding 
no general rule can cover this situation. 

As a final touch, the policy paper suggests 
that denial of foreign aid can be as useful 
as supplying it. In Laos, where aid was 
withdrawn to force a coalition with Commu- 
nists, this policy has already been imple- 
mented, it was noted. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
might add, as a postscript, that I believe 
a great deal more will be said about this 
subject because without doubt it will be 
one of the most important challenges 
before the American people and this 
country as we deal with this comment 
upon the so-called policy or strategy that 
we are to employ in the days ahead. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, with the 
indulgence of the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, may I address an in- 
quiry to the distinguished minority 
leader? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for that purpose, without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Every further adum- 
bration of the views of Mr. Rostow is use- 
ful to the security of the country, be- 
cause if Mr. Rostow and the other 
mellow-minded persons in the Depart- 
ment of State seriously feel, as appar- 
ently they do, that one should expect 
a change in Russian attitudes tending 
toward accommodation, which I sup- 
pose means accommodation to our views, 
does the Senator from Illinois receive 
any consolation from anyone else in the 
State Department who is upholding the 
other view, namely, that the Russian 
Communists cannot be trusted? Has 
the Senator searched to determine 
whether anyone has advocated a strong 
view or a tough view against Russia? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; I think that in 
the Pentagon a strong view is well sup- 
ported by a good many persons. But 
with respect to the belief that the Soviet 
Union is mellowing, only last week Min- 
ister Khrushchev was in southeastern 
Asia, and there he proclaimed all over 
again one of his famous phrases, namely, 
that he still believed he was going to 
“bury the United States.” That does not 
sound to me like mellow or pacific lan- 
guage. 
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Mr.SCOTT. The fuzzy mellow mind- 
edness of Mr. Rostow and those who fol- 
low his theory reminds me of a story 
I heard a long time ago concerning a 
man who was somewhat inebriated, and 
who walked up to a very long bar and 
was desirous of engaging in conversation 
with someone, because he thought he 
had very sound views. He approached 
another similarly inebriated gentleman 
and, tapping him on the shoulder, asked, 
“Have you heard the rumor?” The gen- 
tleman said, “No,” he had not, and ad- 
vised his newly found inebriated pal to 
go away. So then the drunken man 
moved to the center of the bar and asked 
the bartender, “Have you heard the 
rumor?” ‘The bartender said, “I’m too 
busy to talk to you.” 

So the fellow went to the other end 
of the bar and asked an even more— 
if possible—inebriated gentleman, “Have 
you heard the rumor?” as he clasped 
him firmly by the lapels and looked at 
him eye to eye, and nose to nose, with 
the alcoholic friendship that one asso- 
ciates with such an action. This man, 
unlike the first, removing the hands of 
the questioner from his lapels, said 
“Yes, but never with such detail.” 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Perhaps inebriety is 
one of the ways to blind reality; but if it 
is reality with which we are dealing— 
all these reports of the strategic blue- 
print as now examined and as have ap- 
peared in other sources—I think it is 
high time we familiarized ourselves with 
the implications. To go down that road 
very far may possibly spell disaster for 
our country. 

Mr. President, I am grateful to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana for 
yielding the time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield such time as he may desire 
to the Senator from Ohio, provided I 
do not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a few minutes ago I read in the New York 
Times of today a report from Washing- 
ton, which reads as follows: 


A House subcommittee has cut the heart 
out of President Kennedy’s proposed $695 
million civil defense program. Meeting in 
closed session Friday, the House Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriations Subcommittee 
eliminated the entire $460 million requested 
by the Department of Defense to start a na- 
tionwide fallout shelter program July 1. 

The move was seen also as an indication 
of congressional apathy and of the evapora- 
tion of public concern over shelters since the 
Berlin crisis of last summer. It was noted 
also that President Kennedy had not pub- 
licly urged approval of the program in recent 
months and had made no plans to do so. 

The subcommittee is headed by Repre- 
sentative ALBERT THomas, Democrat, of 
Texas. 


Mr. President, as an administration 
Senator, it is the desire of the junior 
Senator from Ohio to support the ad- 
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ministration’s policies and to support 
President Kennedy whenever I can, in 
good conscience, do so. 

However, it is my opinion that the sub- 
committee which took this action and its 
chairman, the distinguished Representa- 
tive from Texas, ALBERT THOMAS, are to 
be praised for their forthrightness in 
saving the taxpayers a huge sum of 
money—almost $500 million. I compli- 
ment them upon tkeir action. 

Some years ago I served in the other 
body with Representative ALBERT 
Tuomas, and through the years I have 
held him in the highest admiration. He 
is one of the ablest, most thoughtful, and 
most distinguished Members of the 
House of Representatives. I hope the 
Senate will follow the fine leadership 
which has been displayed by the House 
subcommittee in eliminating the entire 
sios million requested for fallout shel- 

TS. 

Mr. President, billions of dollars of 
taxpayers’ money has already gone down 
the drain and has been wasted in futile 
and foolish civil defense projects during 
the years from 1950 until this good hour. 
Experts have testified that anywhere 
from $20 billion to $200 billion would be 
required for a national shelter program, 
a program which might possibly—and I 
say “possibly”—be effective to any ex- 
tent at all. 

Under the leadership of Leo Hoegh 
and other politicians who operated the 
Office of Civil Defense Mobilization in 
the past, more than $1 billion of hard 
earned taxpayers’ money has been 
utterly wasted. It should be hearten- 
ing to the American people that the 
House subcommittee took this action, 
which the Senate should follow. 

Unless we are prepared to embark on 
a vast gamble of spending from $20 
to $200 billion, then I maintain it 
is an utter waste to spend additional 
hundreds of millions of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money on schemes which are, in 
reality, nothing more than expensive 
doses of psychological pablum for a 
frightened and bewildered public seek- 
ing some way out of the dilemma of our 
times. It would be far better to spend 
the money to strengthen our Armed 
Forces and our retaliatory capability, so 
hr no aggressor would dare to attack 


ewe are confronted with a dilemma. I 
quote Jonathan Swift, who wrote: 


A strong dilemma in a desperate case: 
To act with infamy or quit the place. 


It is high time that Congress quit 
wasting the taxpayers’ money on a boon- 
doggle such as civil defense as it has 
been conducted. For a while, the Na- 
tion had an evacuation program. In 
case of an attack, the citizens of my 
home city of Cleveland, for example, 
running away from Cleveland along the 
road to the west toward Lorain, would 
meet the citizens of Lorain running east 
on the same road to Cleveland, to escape 
the falling bombs. The futility and 
foolishness of this scheme were appar- 
ent to everyone. More recently, a fall- 
out-shelter program has been under- 
taken. 

President, the administration 
drop this program, 
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and follow the decision of the subcom- 
mittee of the other body, under the 
great leadership of Representative AL- 
BERT Tuomas. If the administration 
does not choose to do so, I hope it will 
at least proceed to reevaluate the whole 
problem. 

Mass evacuation was offered as the 
panacea only a few years ago, but it is 
now seen as an illusion. Fallout shel- 
ters are no better. The basic fact about 
nuclear war is that organized society 
cannot survive it. No amount of warn- 
ings, sermons, or reams of type will 
change this fact. It would be wiser to 
face the truth squarely, than to evade it 
by talking of the survival of some in- 
dividuals. 

Maj. Gen. John Medaris, now re- 
tired, one of the outstanding authorities 
on missilery, and former Chief of the 
Army Ordnance Missile Command, de- 
nounced civil defense as it has been con- 
ducted. He said: 

The concept of mass evacuation of high- 
density population centers and the burial of 
our citizenry in deep shelters would negate 
any kind of positive reaction to attack. It 
would convert our people into a horde of 
rabbits scurrying for warrens where they 
would cower helplessly while waiting the 
coming of a conqueror. 


Mr. President, his conclusion is the 
same as mine—namely, that the Navy's 
Polaris system is the best bet for the re- 
taliatory striking power for the near fu- 
ture. It offers the advantage of conceal- 
ment to a much more realistic degree 
than the entombment of concrete-pro- 
tected, land-based missiles,” or in holes 
in the ground. 

I should like to support the program 
proposed by the administration, for I 
like to support President Kennedy in 
every particular; but I cannot do so to 
the extent of voting to use taxpayers’ 
money for any such program, for it is 
based on a defeatist psychology. Why 
should Americans, with their great his- 
tory and their noble tradition, in the 
event of a sudden attack from the Soviet 
Union rush for holes in the ground, or 
into the basements of public buildings, or 
into shelters in their homes, and cower 
there and shiver in the darkness, wait- 
ing for the conquering paratroopers to 
come? It does not make sense. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Ohio yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have been advised that 
late researches indicate that a person 
who constructs a fallout shelter finds 
himself in the same plight, insofar as 
taxation is concerned, that an old North 
Carolina farmer is reputed to have found 
himself in. It is said that many years 
ago he had the following misfortunes: 


His old horse died and his mule went lame; 
Then he lost six cows in a poker game. 
Then a hurricane came on a summer’s day, 

And blew the house where he lived away. 
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An earthquake came, when that was gone, 
And swallowed the land his house stood on. 
Then the tax collector came around, 
And assessed him up for a hole in the 
ground. 


I understand that a person who builds 
a fallout shelter suffers the same fate— 
in other words, that he winds up being 
taxed for a hole in the ground. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. In many in- 
stances that is correct. I am most grate- 
ful to the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina for mentioning this 
matter. The situation throughout the 
country is similar to that in the State 
represented here by the Senator from 
North Carolina; and his contribution to 
this presentation of this most serious 
situation is very welcome, indeed. 

Let me also refer to a county assessor 
in Nevada, who recently stated that fall- 
out shelters increase the value of real 
property, and are taxable. That state- 
ment prompted Richard Armour, of Ne- 
vada, to lament in the following lan- 
guage: 

Consider the citizen, bent on survival, 

Who, fearing the day of the H-bomb's arrival, 

Digs deep in his yard, and digs deep in his 
pocket, 

One eye ever upward, alert for a rocket. 

And then, while he waits for the siren and 
whistle 

That warn to beware of the onrushing missile, 

Comes not the expected, awaited aggressor, 

But he, still more fatal, the County Assessor. 

And though there’s no fallout, he draws his 
last breath, 

Not bombed, the poor fellow, but taxed to 
death. 


Mr. President, during the Second 
World War, 60,000 residents of Hamburg, 
Germany, perished in their civil defense 
shelters within the course of a few hours. 
They perished from suffocation, as a re- 
sult of firestorms caused by an intensive 
bombing raid on July 27, 1943. But that 
raid—as the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina knows, and as all 
the rest of us know—was infinitesimal 
in its destructive power, compared with 
the destructive power of one atomic bomb 
with a 1-megaton yield. 

It is estimated that the lethal radio- 
active fallout from a 10-megaton ther- 
monuclear explosion would cover sey- 
eral thousand square miles. The result- 
ing firestorm would cover an area of 5,000 
square miles. Our cities would be blaz- 
ing pyres and a mass of radioactive 
debris. Shelters in the target area would 
be crushed. Any who managed to escape 
these blazing tombs would be immedi- 
ately killed by the firestorms and explo- 
sions raging for miles around. 

The President’s desire, as stated some 
months ago, although I am very happy 
to say that there has been silence on that 
subject since then, was to offer Americans 
some form of survival insurance in event 
of nuclear attack. That is laudable, and 
certainly some sensible forms of catas- 
trophe planning are in order. 

However, no sound planning will di- 
vert substantial resources and effort 
into a program which offers very little 
true insurance. What has been offered 
could well assume the proportions of a 
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continuous, endless boondoggle, and 
would encourage a cruel illusion of se- 
curity. 

Not one American is one whit safer in 
event of nuclear war as the result of 
the expenditures which we appropriated 
for shelters last year, totaling $207 mil- 
lion. Does anyone believe for 1 minute 
that the appropriation of millions of 
dollars—now exceeding $1 billion—for 
our civil defense program in the past has 
deterred aggressive intentions and ac- 
tions of the Communist dictators? 

No reasonable person would object to 
the Federal Government’s advising citi- 
zens on the type, effectiveness, and cost 
of various fallout shelters. A modest 
amount of money could be appropriated 
for research and dissemination of this 
information. If the individual citizen 
wants to build his own shelter and feels 
that he lives in an area where it could 
possibly be of some use to him and his 
family, or if he wants to build a recrea- 
tion room or bar room in his basement, 
stock it with food, and call it a shelter, 
that is his own business, so long as he 
does not expect the Federal Government 
to give him a tax advantage for it. 

When he does that, an individual is 
at least helping a building contractor 
and a grocer to put some money into 
circulation. If he wants to do so, that 
is his own business. He can waste his 
money as he sees fit. However, I ob- 
ject to any multibillion dollar shelter 
program on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at taxpayers’ expense. 

Although the international situation 
is no less critical, the hysteria and fear 
of last summer have somewhat subsided. 
One of the signs of this change is that 
it has been a long time since Americans 
have talked about fallout shelters. The 
problem should be, and now can be, 
viewed calmly and sensibly. Represent- 
ative THomas and his subcommittee 
have done just that. It is my hope that 
when the Senate considers the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill we shall 
follow the example set by the House of 
Representatives Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee under the 
leadership of a great Representative, AL- 
BERT THOMAS, of Texas. 

It is better for us to face the fact that 
no modern society can survive all-out 
nuclear war, rather than to delude our- 
selves by inadequate efforts to try to 
assure the survival of some individuals. 

Instead, we should concentrate our 
energies and our skills in doing our 
utmost to bring about an end to the 
armaments race between this Nation 
and the Soviet Union and Red China. 

History tells us that since the turn of 
the century every armaments race has 
eventually lead to world war. Therefore, 
let us bend our energies toward bringing 
about disarmament and arms control 
with adequate safeguards. Of course, 
we must insist upon the latter. The 
Soviet Union has violated agreement 
after agreement. We must have safe- 
guards that permit international inspec- 
tion teams to come into this country and 
to go throughout the Soviet Union and 
Red China. We must be realistic about 
this problem. In order to have effective 
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arms control and an effective disarm- 
ament agreement, we must have ade- 
quate and proper safeguards. That is 
the goal we should be seeking, instead of 
proposing to squander the taxpayers’ 
money on a futile civilian defense pro- 
gram. 

It is serious business indeed to waste 
taxpayers’ money. Again I desire to 
laud the fine work of the subcommittee 
of the other body in denying this ad- 
ministration’s request for nearly one- 
half billion dollars, which would be an 
utter waste of taxpayers’ money. I am 
glad that the item has been deleted. 
I hope that when the independent offices 
appropriation bill is considered in this 
body Senators will join with me in voting 
against any appropriation that would 
cause a waste of our money on fallout 
shelters which, in the end, would be 
utterly futile. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield first to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symincron], and then to 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
InG] for such time as they may desire, 
— prejudice to my right to the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PROPOSED STRIKE AGAINST 
TWA 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the flight en- 
gineers plan to strike the Trans World 
Airline system tomorrow. 

If this occurs, it will throw many thou- 
sands of people out of work, thousands 
of them in my own State of Missouri. 

It should be clearly realized that once 
again the problem is disagreement be- 
tween two unions; that it has relatively 
little to do with the three basic aspects 
of unionism—wages, hours, or conditions 
of work. 

It is inconceivable that this union at 
this time would go through with this 
strike, thereby deliberately going against 
the urgent request of both the President 
and the Secretary of Labor; namely, to 
go to arbitration, 

If the strike takes place because of 
this difference between these two unions, 
it would seem the Congress would have 
to give speedy attention to how to solve 
problems of this character in the public 
interest. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
in the Kansas City Times of Saturday, 
June 16, “A Pattern To Solve Air Dis- 
putes Is at Hand,” be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PATTERN To SOLVE Am Disputes Is at HAND 

In what could be a devastating airline 
strike, the pattern for settlement already has 
been worked out by a White House panel. If 
they strike, the flight engineers ‘will be ig- 
noring the public interest and national in- 
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terest which are represented in this high- 
level panel. 

The main issue turns on the problem of 
how to cut jet cockpit crews from four men 
to three. Unions and management in the 
industry have agreed with the Presidential 
board that only three men are needed. The 
present arrangement provides for three pilots 
and a flight engineer. 

On this issue of the crew makeup, TWA, 
Pan American, and Eastern Air Lines face 
the immediate possibility of a strike. It 
comes down to a question of whether the 
flight engineers union or the pilots union 
would represent the third man in the three- 
man jet crew. The airlines and the pilots 
hope for an agreement on a third man quall- 
fied as both a pilot and a flight engincer. 

If pilot training is required in the com- 
bined job, the pilots union is expected to 
ask the National Mediation Board to declare 
the cockpit crew a single unit and conduct 
an election to determine representation for 
all of the cockpit jobs. The flight engineers, 
outnumbered 3 to 1, know that they would 
lose. They fear that a merger with the larger 
union would cost them their seniority and, 
eventually, their jobs, 

But the White House has already 
proposed a range of job protection measures 
for the engineers. They would be offered a 
choice of a ground job, early retirement, 
sizable severance pay or pilot training to 
qualify for the three-man crew. 

A strike of the three threatened airlines 
would put 62,000 persons out of work. The 
economic loss would run into millions of 
dollars a day. Three of the principal US. 
air carriers would be grounded during one 
of the busiest seasons of the year. It would 
cripple air transportation through a large 
part of the United States and the world. 

The flight engineers’ fear of arbitration is 
understandable. Several neutral boards al- 
ready have recommended the merger of their 
union with the pilots as the only possible 
solution. 

As President Kennedy pointed out, no one 
has questioned “elther the wisdom or the 
necessity” of the recommendation by the 
White House panel last year. A strike would 
seriously damage the public welfare and the 
economy. An interruption of air service 
cannot be justified in the present circum- 
stances, even if the President is forced to go 
to Congress for emergency seizure powers. 

But there is another way out. As the 
President stated, the flight engineers should 
either submit their case to arbitration or 
agree to some other means of settlement. 
Certainly a crisis of this proportion deserves 
the benefit of arbitration. 


ALLEGED LOBBYING ON THE DEBT 
LIMIT 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, first I 
express my gratitude to the Senator 
from Louisiana for allowing me to in- 
trude for a few moments on a different 
subject, 

The House has adopted a rather com- 
promise arrangement with relation to 
extension of the debt limit, and that 
measure will shortly be before this body 
for action. 

There were disturbing rumors, from 
more than one source, that the Defense 
Department was being used—or I 
should say abused—to lobby for this leg- 
islation in the other body. 

There were reports that various firms 
which do business with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the defense field were told 
to urge their Representatives in Con- 
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gress to support an increase in the debt 
ceiling if they wished the firms in their 
congressional districts to receive prompt 
and full payment from the Department 
of Defense for work done. 

I trust there will be nothing similar to 
that when the bill reaches this body. I 
must say, although I have a very deep 
interest in the problem of defense con- 
tracts, that I have not myself been in 
any way approached by any firms which 
do defense work with reference to the 
pending proposed legislation, now before 
the Committee on Finance. 

I trust that neither I nor any other 
Senators will be approached in the way 
it is alleged Representatives have been 
approached in the other body. That is a 
clear violation of title 18, section 1913, 
United States Code, which states: 

No part of the money appropriated by any 
enactment of Congress shall, in the absence 
of express authorization by Congress, be used 
directly or indirectly to pay for any personal 
service, advertisement, telegram, telephone, 
letter, printed or written matter, or other de- 
vice, intended or designed to influence in 
any manner a Member of Congress, to favor 
or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any legis- 
lation or appropriation by Congress, whether 
before or after the introduction of any bill 
or resolution proposing such legislation or 
appropriation. 


Mr. President, this direct and flagrant 
lobbying by the Department of Defense 
if it has, in fact, taken place—is not 
only illegal but also is bound to call into 
question the basic integrity of govern- 
ment procurement at all levels. A recent 
article published in a Florida paper, 
which was called to my attention, indi- 
cates that the threat of withholding de- 
fense contracts is being used there to 
keep political insurgents inline. If these 
allegations are unfounded, the Defense 
Department should be the first to request 
an investigation in order to clear its 
name. 

Furthermore, if the present adminis- 
tration is really concerned over the pos- 
sibility of not having sufficient funds 
available to pay for defense contracts, 
there are plenty of areas in which econ- 
omies might well be made without cut- 
ting into vital defense projects. 

Every area of Government spending 
should be investigated and thoroughly 
explored for possible economies before 
money is withheld from defense con- 
tractors who have done their jobs. 

I sincerely trust that nothing like 
what has been rumored will happen on 
this side of the Capitol. I am very sure 
that this kind of lobbying tactic will 
win no vote in the Senate for the debt 
limit or any other measure. I also hope, 
Mr. President, that our Nation’s defense 
contractors will not let themselves be 
used in this manner by the Defense De- 
partment, if that has happened. 

I invite attention to General Eisen- 
hower’s last words to the Nation when 
he left office, which were to warn of the 
potential political power of our Nation’s 
defense and industrial complex. Any 
attempt by the Defense Department to 
abuse this power for short term legis- 
lative gain would lend added impact to 
former President Eisenhower’s admoni- 
tion. 
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For these reasons; if any such effort 
is made in the Senate, any defense con- 
tractors who may make the effort cer- 
tainly will have reason to expect it will 
be made a matter of public record. 

Because of the rumors and allegations 
which have been made in the other body, 
I believe it would be useful if the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions were to reopen the hearings which 
it has been holding with respect to mis- 
sile contracts and to extend the scope 
of this investigaiton to the entire field of 
defense procurement. The American 
people are entitled to know that the $50 
billion we appropriated for defense work 
will not be used for anything except de- 
fense. 

Mr. President, we have all been 
shocked by the revelations in the Billie 
Sol Estes case and the way in which Ag- 
riculture Department funds have found 
their way into private pockets on a polit- 
ical basis. The Agriculture Department 
budget is in the nature of $7 billion. The 
Defense Department budget is at least 
seven times as big—$50 billion. The 
American people are entitled to know 
that the Defense Department is living up 
to its national responsibility and is serv- 
ing only the defense of the United States. 

For these reasons I suggest and urge 
an immediate and full investigation by 
the Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations, headed by our distinguished 
colleague from Arkansas [Mr. McCLeL- 
LAN], of the charges of pressure tactics 
by the Defense Department. 

One of the first steps should be to get 
from the Defense Department immedi- 
ately a list of the firms which were con- 
tacted with requests to tell their Repre- 
sentatives to vote right on the pending 
legislation. Reportedly, if we are to ac- 
cept the rumors, that is a very long list. 
This information should be made public 
by the Defense Department immediately. 
If the allegations are not true, the De- 
fense Department should be the very first 
to wish to clear its name. 

I repeat that I have no personal 
knowledge because I have not been ap- 
proached in any way. However, the ru- 
mors are very disturbing. For that rea- 
son I believe it would be in the national 
interest for the committee of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] to 
delve into this question. If the allega- 
tions are unfounded, the investigation 
would be in the interests of the Defense 
Department itself. 

I thank my colleague from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum 
without prejudice to my rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burptck in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF A NEWS- 
PAPER OWNER—TRIBUTE TO 
JOHN S. KNIGHT 


Mr. SMATHERS. It is my pleasure to 
ask that unanimous consent be given to 
the insertion in the Recorp of a fine 
editorial which appeared initially in the 
Morgan County (Ohio) Herald and was 
later reprinted in the Miami Herald of 
January 29. 

This editorial is devoted to one of the 
most outstanding journalistic personali- 
ties of our day—John S. Knight. 

I think that I could do no better in 
describing this man than in quoting from 
the article which terms John Knight as 
an “idealist and truly American to the 
core.” The article goes on to state that 
“we do not always agree with his con- 
clusions, but he does fairly and logically 
and without partisan prejudice, present 
his viewpoint on great public issues in a 
way that inspires thought and con- 
fidence in the writer.” 

Mr. President, it is reassuring to know 
that men of Mr. Knight’s caliber hold 
positions of such responsibility and in- 
fluence. This article is a well-deserved 
tribute to a man who is a credit to the 
newspaper world and to our Nation. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be placed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NEWSPAPER OWNER HAs OBLIGATIONS 

For the past 12 months, it has been a priv- 
Uege to read The Editor's Notebook” in the 
Detroit Free Press. The “Notebook” is a 
column written each week by the editor and 
publisher, John S. Knight. Mr. Knight is 
one of America’s foremost publishers. His 
vast holdings include the Akron Beacon 
Journal, the Free Press, Miami Herald, Char- 
lotte Observer, and other important papers 
in the newspaper world. 

As head of this huge newspaper empire, 
the responsibilities and business burdens of 
John S. Knight are heavy, indeed. He could 
easily divest himself of the chore of editorial 
writing by hiring others and depending upon 
the columnists. However, as was his father, 
Charles L. Knight, before him, the son is 
an idealist and soundly American to the core. 
It is a cardinal principle with him that not 
only does the owner of a newspaper have the 
obligation as such to print the events of the 
day but to interpret things of importance 
for his readers; in short to write editorials. 

For 25 years, Mr. Knight has conducted 
his nai known Notebook. We have 
read this with profit and pleasure. We do 
not always agree with his conclusions, but 
he does fairly and logically and without par- 
tisan prejudice, present his viewpoint on 
great public issues in a way that inspires 
thought and confidence in the writer. 

In the final analysis, a democracy is what 
the majority of the people want it to be. 
If governmental affairs are soundly admin- 
istered, it is because a majority of the peo- 
ple want it that way. Someway, after read- 
ing Mr. Knight’s column during the past 
year, we have felt a sense of reassurance as 
to the function of the fourth estate in 
molding public opinion during a critical 
period of world history. There are still left, 
great editors and publishers, such as John 
S. Knight, among whom love for America 
and a deep sense of public duty are para- 
mount and transcend the Ture of the cash- 
box. 
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COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H.R. 11040) to provide for 
the establishment, ownership, operation, 
and regulation of a commercial com- 
munications satellite system, and for 
other purposes. 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Friday the Senate began its 
consideration of H.R. 11040, a bill to de- 
termine who shall own and operate a 
communications satellite system, which 
could have a revolutionary impact upon 
many other aspects of our lives. Since 
this area of space development is the 
first major fruit of our vast public ex- 
penditures, the decision we make here 
today and tomorrow will have far-reach- 
ing political and economic implications 
because they will create a precedent for 
later solutions in other areas of human 
activity in space. 

Before we can make intelligent de- 
cisions, there are many questions to 
which we must find the answers. Among 
them are: 

First. What are the uses and possibil- 
ities of a satellite communications sys- 
tem? 

Second. Will ownership, control, or 
participation by existing international 
common carriers mean an extension of 
monopoly into a new technology or a 
new field? 

Third. Has past experience shown 
whether regulation is an effective substi- 
tute for competition? 

Fourth. To what extent can space, 
through the Government’s more than 
$25 billion investment in technology, be 
considered a public resource? 

Fifth. Will control or ownership by 
the present communication carriers in- 
hibit the realization of the maximum 
potential of this great new technology? 

Sixth. Will control by industry pro- 
vide us with the most efficient, economi- 
cal, and advanced system available? 

Seventh. Will the scale of private in- 
vestment be adequate or commensurate 
with the public interest? 

Eighth. To what extent will a civilian 
communications satellite system become 
an integral part of our defense system? 

Ninth. Can private ownership fulfill 
the needs of our foreign policy? 

Tenth. What will be the impact 
throughout the world if such an inter- 
national communications system, spon- 
sored and developed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, is to be owned or controlled by 
either one large company or a group of 
a few large companies? 

Let me say at the outset that I am 
not opposed to private ownership, even- 
tually, of a communications satellite sys- 
tem. However, I am opposed to giving 
a satellite system or the right to estab- 
lish one to any particular corporation 
before we know what we are doing, be- 
fore we have it, and before we are in a 
position to assure ourselves that maxi- 
mum competition for the benefit of the 
public will be available. 

It is strongly my feeling that the com- 
mercial interests which are pressing the 
hardest—and I have in mind a single 
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large corporation at this point—to enact 
the pending bill at this time are seeking 
to obtain this vast asset, achieved at a 
$25 billion Government investment, prior 
to the time that the people know what it 
is all about, on the theory that it is much 
easier to get this enormous asset, with 
its fantastic possibilities for the future, 
before the public knows what it is, be- 
fore it has even been established, before 
we have it in operation, than it would be 
in a year or in 2 or 3 years, after we had 
had an opportunity to study the matter 
and to have answers to some of the ques- 
tions that I have posed, which should be 
answered in the event that such legisla- 
tion is to be passed. 

Therefore, I am not speaking for public 
ownership. I am simply saying that we 
should not give this asset away before 
we know what it is, and before we are in 
a position to assure ourselves that the 
terms under which it is to be given away 
are those which are calculated to be best 
for the overall benefit of the 185 million 
people in the United States and, indeed, 
for the billions of the people in the 
world. 

These are but a few of the many diffi- 
cult problems we must consider. We 
must analyze all available facts in an 
objective, unbiased, and dispassionate 
manner. All the facts and the issues 
must be known and understood both by 
the Congress and by the citizenry be- 
fore constructive legislation can be con- 
sidered. 

Instead, what do we find? Because of 
an almost complete blackout by news- 
papers, radio, and television, our citizens 
are not aware of the great public issues 
involved. I doubt if my colleagues in 
the Senate could pass even an elementary 
examination in the subject matter and 
its implications. 

Instead of objective, unbiased infor- 
mation, we have been bombarded and 
almost overwhelmed with cliches, slo- 
gans, half-truths, and misinformation 
provided by special interest groups. We 
have been subjected to lobbying activity 
the like of which the Congress has not 
seen recently. 

This bill before us today embodies 
some of the most important policy con- 
siderations which the Congress will have 
considered for a long time to come. Its 
consequences will be felt for genera- 
tions. The decisions we make will be 
difficult to reverse, and I cannot think 
of a greater violation of the public in- 
terest than to try to rush this bill 
through in this session of the Congress. 

I intend to subject this legislation to 
the closest scrutiny, and I propose to lay 
the issues—stripped of the cliches and 
slogans—before the Congress and the 
American people. 

r. POTENTIALITIES OF A SATELLITE COMMUNICA- 
TION SYSTEM 

It is essential for the interests of the 
country that we thoroughly understand 
what can be done before the decisions 
are made as to just how we will use this 
major achievement in space that we 
have. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion at this time of the fact that we have 
a major achievement. I think there may 
be some question as to the extent of 
what it is. But, certainly, there is no 
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real issue at the moment but that satel- 
lite systems provide an opportunity to 
form new methods or new services in 
the area of communications; new serv- 
ices to handle weather forecasting, to 
anticipate disasters and other oppor- 
tunities of that sort. 

Certainly, this provides a new and 
significantly better way of providing 
navigational information to all kinds of 
vessels. It conceivably can provide the 
opportunity for global broadcasting, the 
opportunity for mass communciation be- 
tween peoples of the world, the like of 
which we had not dreamed of even 5 
years ago. 

And, finally, it gives us the opportunity 
now to think in terms of inspection sys- 
tems that will let us know what the in- 
tentions of our neighbor or our neighbor- 
ing nations are to us, and will, for the 
first time, perhaps, begin to give us as 
a practical matter an opportunity to have 
some information on which we can rely, 
that will tell us whether or not we are in 
danger of being clobbered, if I may use 
the word. 

These are possibilities that we see in 
this scientific achievement. There is, 
of course, still a substantial amount of 
engineering and development work to be 
done, and there is no question about that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Unfortunately I 
came into the Chamber only a moment 
or twoago. Therefore perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has already given 
the answer to the question I should like 
to address to him. If the pending bill 
were to become law now and the cor- 
poration were to be organized promptly, 
so as to be established by September 1 
of this year, for example, could we then 
expect immediate communication by 
satellite? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; it would 
be in merely an experimental stage for 
the next 2 years. 

Mr. BARTLETT. For the next 2 
years? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. We 
would be in a position during some time 
short of that period to have a certain 
amount of communication on a test 
basis; but so far as any reliable 
basis is concerned, it would be 2 years, 
according to the best information we 
have, before it could be expected to have 
reliable service, even if the bill were to 
be passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana was the chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Small 
Business which held extensive hearings 
on this subject? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, I con- 
ducted hearings for the Committee on 
Small Business. The hearings were 
conducted over a period of about 8 days, 
during which the subcommittee exam- 
ined rather thoroughly into the proposal, 
considering the time which was avail- 
able to us. I believe our hearings actu- 
ally were longer, so far as concerns 
actual testimony taken, than were the 
hearings conducted by the legislative 
committees on the subject. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. From the testimony 
which the Senator heard, which of the 
two systems which he has described 
would be initiated by the private car- 
riers—the new corporation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall come 
to that a little later in my address. 
However, there are proposals for a low- 
altitude system, which would comprise 
satellites orbiting at about 6,000 miles, 
and for a synchronous orbiting system, 
which would have satellites orbiting at 
a distance of 22,290 miles above the 
earth. 

As I attempted to spell out previously, 
when I first discussed the proposal, in 
my judgment if we are really trying to 
go the free enterprise route and estab- 
lish effective competition for existing 
services, so as to inure the maximum 
benefit and competition, it would not be 
desirable to have the corporation em- 
bark upon the low-altitude system. 
There is serious doubt in my mind that 
that system should be used for anything 
more than experimental purposes, be- 
cause the synchronous system could be 
in full operation almost as soon as, and 
perhaps sooner than, the low-orbit 
system; and it would cost much less 
and provide a much superior service. 

To try to give some basis of compari- 
son, I should say the probabilities are 
that a synchronous system would cost 
10 percent as much andgwould provide 
two or three times better service than if 
a low-altitude system were to be used. 
It seems to me that most private enter- 
prise operators would not be interested in 
the low-altitude system unless they were 
prepared to go into it on a regulated 
utility basis, which would enable them 
to Ten their money back from someone 
else. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it the Senator’s 
conclusion that even if a start were made 
on @ low-altitude system, sooner or later 
it would be necessary, for a very good 
reason, to go to the high-altitude system? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor is completely correct; because when 
we get into the details, we see how im- 
practical the low-altitude system is. It 
is a system which could perhaps be made 
workable, but it would involve a high op- 
erational cost. It would require much 
more equipment and fantastically great- 
er investment, and would entail greater 
operational difficulties than would a 
synchronous system. One could say 
that it would really serve very little pur- 
pose to establish a global communica- 
tions system, using the low-orbital sys- 
tem, which I understand is what is being 
proposed and what will be attempted if 
the bill is passed in its present form. In 
my judgment, it is a mistake to try to 
put private enterprise into that type of 
operation, for it will not be a good system 
in any event. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As the Senator 
from Louisiana may know, I joined with 
the senior Senator from Texas in pre- 
senting minority views from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce on the proposal. In 
connection with what the Senator from 
Louisiana has said, I should like to quote 
from the minority views. Senator KE- 
FAUVER had asked a question of a vice 
8 of Western Union Telegraph 
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Senator Kerauver. Suppose you had a cor- 
poration of $200 million right now. What 
would it do with the money? 

Mr, Barr. Well, for an appreciable period 
of time, it would sit on its hands. Deferral 
of this legislation until mext year will not 
delay the development of a space satellite 
communications system in any degree. 


In light of that statement, I renew 
the question I earlier asked of the Sena- 
tor: Does he know of any good reason 
why, in June 1962, Congress should rush 
this bill to passage? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No, I do not 
know of any good reason why that 
should be done. Actually, the impor- 
tant thing is that the Nation should 
proceed as rapidly as it has been pro- 
ceeding to overcome the technological 
and engineering problems involved in 
placing such a system into operation. 
As I said on Friday, the Government can 
always give the system away any time 
it wishes to do so. The easiest thing 
to do is to give it away. As the Senator 
from Alaska knows, someone is always 
willing to take something of value if the 
Government is in a position to give it 
away. 

As of this time, the Nation cannot af- 
ford to entrust to a private corporation 
matters which are important to the for- 
eign policy and the survival of the 
country. 

So far as being first in space with a 
communications system is concerned, it 
is important that the United States be 
there, whether on a private enterprise 
basis or on a Government basis. So long 
as the Government continues to sup- 
port the project and do the research and 
development work, it will be in a posi- 
tion to insure that the system will not 
fail because of a lack of financing, so 
long as Congress is willing to vote the 
appropriations. Thus far, I think the 
Senator from Alaska will agree with me, 
Congress has been willing to vote what- 
ever money was necessary to catch up 
with the Russians and get ahead of them 
in the development and exploration of 
outer space. 

Mr. BARTLETT. There has been no 
congressional lag in that respect. I do 
not recall the Senate ever refusing to 
vote every cent requested; in some cases, 
I believe it has given more than the 
amount in the budget items. 

With respect to the Senator’s state- 
ment about the implications in our for- 
eign policy, I am very much concerned 
about one section of the bill which, as 
now written, provides that the corpora- 
tion to be formed under the bill may be 
comprised partly of private carriers and 
partly of public representatives, and 
partly of representatives appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. The corporation, in respect of for- 
eign matters, is obliged only to notify 
the Department of State of the negotia- 
tions. The original language was much 
more demanding and provided: 

All agreements and arrangements with 
any such agency, government, or entity 
shall be subject to the approval of the 
Department of State. 


I should think, in any case, that the 
language which provides that the cor- 
poration merely has to notify the De- 
partment of State is altogether unac- 
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ceptable, because it places the private 
corporation in a role where it can make 
US. foreign policy. I feel certain that 
the Senator from Louisiana will agree 
with me that that goes much too far. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I agree with 
the Senator from Alaska. So far as I 
know, it is unprecedented that the 
U.S. Government would license a 
private corporation to conduct the 
foreign affairs of the United States, and 
to a considerable degree complete that 
undertaking and put the President, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, and the State Department to 
work for the privately owned corpora- 
tion. 

The bill is necessary if the particular 
communications common carriers are to 
be able to participate in the effort; other- 
wise, they would be in direct violation 
of the antitrust laws, which prohibit 
monopolistic concerns from pooling to- 
gether in a joint undertaking, because 
they further tend to strengthen the 
combine and the mutual activities among 
the concerns. This tends to eliminate 
competition even more between the 
companies. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator from 
Louisiana has already said that the car- 
riers or the Government or both of them 
together or anyone else who might be 
brought in would use the work already 
done to initiate the satellite communi- 
cations system, and the Senator from 
Louisiana has also said that much fur- 
ther experimental work—costing no one 
knows how much—will be required; and 
billions of dollars have already been 
spent on it. If that is the case, does the 
Senator from Louisiana know whether 
the corporation which would be formed 
would put up all the additional money 
required for the further experimenta- 
tion, or would the Federal Government 
be obliged to continue to make these 
contributions? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Webb, 
in testifying before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House of Representatives, was asked 
a similar question—in other words, 
whether NASA expected to continue its 
research and development in that field. 
He replied: 

Yes, sir. It is contemplated that the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
will continue to do active research and de- 
velopment on the technology involved in 
using communications satellites and the 
tie-in with communications satellite systems. 


So it is contemplated that the Gov- 
ernment will work for this corporation, 
in providing further research and de- 
velopment for this purpose, even after 
the corporation gains control. 

And, as shown on page 624, Mr. Webb 
also said: 


But also we will have a lot of measuring 
devices on this satellite that will measure 
the flux, the fleld, the radiation, and all of 
the other factors of the environment through 
which this will fly. Now, all of that in- 
formation will come back to us, and will be 
analyzed. 

It will then go to the companies who are 
in the fleld, so that every company that has 
a need to Know this information will have 
available all of it which is derived from the 
relay program. 
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This is a service to all the industry, and 
is broader than the research that one com- 
pany would do and would utilize for its own 
purposes, 


So we see that the Government would 
continue to do a great portion of this 
work, although the Government would 
not have any prospect of sharing in the 
profits, but would only provide this serv- 
ice to the corporation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The remarks of the 
Senator from Louisiana are in harmony 
with the minority views, in which it is 
stated: 

Even if a decision were made to place 
ownership and control of this country’s 
satellite communications system in a private 
monopoly, the Government would necessarily 
continue to have its leading role. The Goy- 
ernment would be required to: 

(1) Furnish launch vehicles. 

(2) Launch the satellites and provide 
launch crew and associated services. 

(3) Consult with the private corporation 
regarding technical specifications for satel- 
lites and ground stations and in determining 
the number and location of such facilities. 


And to do many other things which 
would be essential. 

If this program is to have the successs 
we hope and believe it will have, all that 
must be done. 

Likewise, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. John H. Rubel, told the 
Senate Space Committee that about 90 
percent of the problem involved here 
has nothing to do with communications 
as such, but that it is rather a byproduct 
or an extra dividend, as it were. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me say 
that that is the best I can determine 
from the lobbying activities with which 
I have become acquainted. I do not 
criticize anyone for lobbying in favor of 
the passage of a bill which will benefit 
his corporation; I believe that to be his 
privilege under the Constitution. But 
the best I can determine from the per- 
sons who have contacted me—I refer 
to persons representing commercial in- 
terests—is that only one corporation is 
interested in this matter, and that is the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which, through its subsidiaries, owns over 
90 percent of all the telephone equip- 
ment in this country. 

There are many possibilities that we 
can see in connection with this bill, and 
no doubt many of them would happen if 
the bill were enacted into law. I believe 
many such possibilities would be in the 
direction of tightening the monopolistic 
grip of this one corporation on the future 
control and use of the system. 

As I pointed out on Friday, it would 
actually be to the advantage of the com- 
pany that the system not be profitable for 
a number of years to come; and I sub- 
mit that the low altitude system which 
I have described, and which I shall de- 
scribe at greater length later on, presents 
the possibility of losing $400 million or 
$500 million very easily. So it is not 
something that a good businessman 
would want to be a part of. But this bill 
would make it possible for this company 
for years to come to have its cake and 
to eat it, too—as a result of the loans 
and the Government assistance it would 
be able to receive. The company could 
very easily lose a great deal of money in 
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the process, but as a result of the pro- 
cedure to which I have referred it would 
be able to tighten its control and would 
have a greater equity in this matter than 
it would have if the Government pro- 
ceeded to experiment and develop the 
communications system. 

Of course, my personal feeling is that 
the Government should go directly to 
the central orbit system; and I predict 
that the Russians will do that if they 
wish to have a communications satellite 
system, instead of having these low-orbit 
satellites. Instead, the Russians would 
place one at the proper distance in space, 
so that it would remain at a fixed point 
in the sky, which, if a telephone micro- 
wave system were used, would be 22,500 
miles high. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As I recall, on Fri- 
day the Senator from Louisiana said 
there might be a situation in which a 
private carrier, a member of the corpo- 
ration, would suffer great losses, but 
would be able to recoup them, while the 
period of loss persisted, by services per- 
formed in connection with more conyen- 
tional methods. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me give 
an illustration: The bill would permit 
this corporation to borrow money from 
the Bell Telephone System, and the 
money it borrowed could be included in 
the rate base of that system. Suppose 
that in pursuance of the terms of the 
bill the corporation borrowed $500 mil- 
lion from the Bell Telephone System, 
which is one system, regardless of 
whether it is called Southern Bell or Pa- 
cific Bell Telephone or Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. or any of the 
other 18 names this corporation goes 
under. If it borrowed that money and 
if the whole thing proved to be imprac- 
tical and just a bunch of junk, the bill 
would still permit Bell to put that in- 
vestment into its rate base, and thus it 
would be in a position to make a return 
of at least 644 percent—much better 
than the return on a Government bond. 
So even if the communications satellite 
system failed completely, Bell would still 
be in a position to make 6144-percent re- 
turn on its other services. In other 
words, it would be able to make more 
money than it would otherwise be en- 
titled to make, and to get back every- 
thing it lost, plus a 6% -percent return 
for having loaned the money to the 
corporation. 

That would be a pretty good arrange- 
ment of “heads I win, tails you lose,“ 
compared to a private investment. These 
telephone companies would only have to 
advance their money; and even if the 
satellite system proved to be commer- 
cially impractical and did not actually 
make money, the telephone users would 
be charged a rate high enough to enable 
the Bell System to get back its money, 
plus a profit of 6 % percent, in addition. 

Mr. BARTLETT. So the Senator from 
Louisiana is suggesting that the house- 
wife would both figuratively and literally 
have to take up the slack, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is en- 
tirely correct. Furthermore, it would 
actually be to the immediate profit ad- 
vantage of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in connection with its great 
economic power and control over this 
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matter, to see to it that the system did 
not make money for many years to come. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
has had an opportunity to discuss the 
matter with representatives of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. I 
have. It took me a long time before I 
decided my position. They have dis- 
cussed this matter with me. They told 
me it will probably take a great many 
years before the company could make 
money; that if the system went out of 
order, people could not be sent there to 
fix it. All of which leads me to ask, if 
it is so bad, why do they want it? I 
think the answer is that it might be a 
future system of communications far 
superior to the services they are present- 
ly providing. If that is so, they want to 
be sure that they have control of it, so 
it does not outrace them in the future. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think the Sena- 
tor will agree that few situations could 
be found where companies could go into 
this field with the Government ready, 
willing, and, we hope, able, to pay a con- 
tinuing bill for development. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There are 
all sorts of ways in which the bill makes 
it possible for the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to gain control of what 
could be a great potential competitor 
with its existing services. There is quite 
a bit of language in the bill which on 
its face appears to seek to prevent that 
result. I would not doubt the good in- 
tentions of those who put that language 
in the bill, but when one recognizes what 
the facts of life are in this field, he will 
recognize that the suggestions about ef- 
fective competition can be circumvented 
by the control the corporation can 
achieve over the satellite corporation. 
He will find this still is a bill that he 
would expect this giant corporation to 
be pressing and promoting. 

So far as the Justice Department and 
the committee’s having spoken in favor 
of competiiton is concerned, I believe it 
will be found that the greatest of the 
world monopolies at this time would still 
think that it had better take this bill, 
even with these limitations in it, rather 
than let Congress study this proposal and 
put more limitations in the bill and do 
what should be done to provide that there 
shall be effective competition between 
satellite communications and existing 
communications. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator has 
asked me if I have been lobbied on this 
bill. My answer is, No, I have not 
been.” On one occasion, and only one 
occasion, some months ago, I had an op- 
portunity to have luncheon with a rep- 
resentative of the A. T. & T. He simply 
sought on that occasion—and it was a 
long while ago—to explain the company’s 
position, and it did not go further. 

If the Senator will allow me to say, I 
note the minority views 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I in- 
terrupt the Senator to ask a question? 
I believe his answer was clear, but has 
any other company contacted the Sena- 
tor about this bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The answer is in 
the negative. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point I 
have in mind is that with all the talk 
about free enterprise, it is good to keep 
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in mind who it is that wants this ar- 
rangement. No other corporation in 
this country has suggested to me it felt 
this was a bill we should pass and that 
it would be in on it and that it thought 
it would be a fine thing. There is just 
this one company that is interested. 
Frankly, I invite any company who be- 
lieves this is a good bill to express itself 
on it. It is its privilege under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The RCA people 
and the Western Union people have not 
come in to see me. No private carrier 
except A. T. & T. did, and I have explained 
that was on one occasion only. I cer- 
tainly would not call that lobbying, if 
that is the right word to use here. 

Of course, I agree wholeheartedly with 
the Senator from Louisiana that Mem- 
bers of the Senate are better educated 
if they have the views of interested in- 
dividuals and concerns on any legisla- 
tive proposition. We welcome that sort 
of thing. 

As I was going to say, the minority 
views suggest that the stock price to the 
public should be placed at not more than 
$10, instead of the $100 provided in the 
bill, but assuredly not more than $25. 

Upon reflection, I do not know that I 
would agree with that suggestion, al- 
though I signed the report, because, on 
afterthought, my view is that such a 
provision might be an indication for the 
little fellow to get into it, and I do not 
think he should come into it and gam- 
ble with his money, for two reasons: 
First, it may be a long time, as the 
Senator has suggested, before this en- 
terprise will be profitable. Second, I 
cannot, for the life of me, see how the 
public is going to have any effective con- 
trol over the destinies of this corpora- 
tion, private though it may be in name 
and practice, because the larger stock- 
holders are going to dominate it, and 
the fellow who has $1,000 invested is 
going to have very little to say about how 
the corporation shall be run, any more 
than he does in regard to General Mo- 
tors, or Sears, Roebuck, or A.T. & T., or 
any of the other big companies. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course, 
there is much merit in the suggestion 
of the Senator. So far as control of the 
corporation is concerned, it has been 
testified many times than one owning 
as much as 5 percent of the stock of a 
publicly held corporation whose stock is 
widely scattered can control that cor- 
poration. In this case, as the Senator 
knows, under the bill, 50 percent of the 
stock would be set aside for the so-called 
communications common carriers. As- 
suming a large amount of money was 
necessary to put the company into op- 
eration, there is only one company that 
could put up a great amount of money, 
and that is American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., with the result that the cor- 
poration would be in a position to have 
a vast amount of power. 

Three of the directors of the corpora- 
tion are to be named by the President. 
That provision causes me to ask some 
questions, too. When in a private cor- 
poration there are public members of the 
board, for whom are those public mem- 
bers supposed to speak? The United 
States or the stockholders? Ordinarily, 
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the directors speak out in favor of the 
best interests of the company. What are 
the considerations to be when the Presi- 
dent appoints three directors to the 
board? 

How do we know, for all intents and 
purposes, that one or two of these giant 
corporations might not have enough in- 
fluence throughout Government to see 
that one of its men was named? 

Furthermore, if it is up to the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., for ex- 
ample, to say who the other directors 
shall be on the board to constitute a 
majority, while there is a prohibition, I 
assume, against any one of their officers 
being on the board, that prohibition 
would not apply to stockholders in Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., and di- 
rectors of the satellite corporation who 
owned stock in American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. might vote for interests 
parallel with those of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The result 
might be that control would be achieved, 
certainly of a majority of the directors. 
Such an occurrence would be at complete 
variance with the policy Congress 
adopted when it provided that a railroad 
could not own a water carrier. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has been reluc- 
tant to permit a railroad to own an 
airline. The policies of the Government 
have made it impossible for a railroad or 
water carrier to own a commercial bus- 
line or trucking line in this country. 

The fact that this policy was pursued 
has caused the most rapid development, 
and has resulted in the most effective 
competition which each of these carriers 
could provide. 

We have observed, in the history of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., that company has repeatedly at- 
tempted, insofar as it could, to prevent 
the development of new communica- 
tion services outside this corporation, 
whether they were telegraph lines, tele- 
type lines, television cables, microwave 
transmission, or anything else. This 
corporation has undertaken, insofar as it 
possibly could, to completely control 
every phase of communications. 

That is what is involved in the pending 
bill. If this program gets beyond the 
control of the corporation, there might 
be actual and effective competition be- 
tween existing methods of communica- 
tions and space methods of communica- 
tions, which could be authorized by use 
of satellites. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What the Senator 
has said proves conclusively, in my 
opinion, that we are seeking to chart 
new skyways not only in respect to com- 
munications, but also in respect to cor- 
porate structure. It is so novel and so 
new that we find difficulty in compre- 
hending it. We do not know how it will 
work out. 

I am very grateful to the Senator from 
Louisiana for yielding to me, as he 
has. If he will permit me to do so, 
I wish to say further, before allowing 
him to resume his formal speech, that 
I resist and even resent implications 
which have been made by some unin- 
formed people that my friend the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [PASTORE], 
and those associated with him—who 
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constitute, as we know, a majority in 
the Committee on Commerce, in which 
committee there were only two dissenting 
Senators—are involved in any way in a 
giveaway program. 

The Senator from Rhode Island said 
on Friday that he is willing to stand 
on his record in behalf of consumers 
over his many and effective years in 
public life. I wish to certify that I have 
some knowledge in that regard myself. 
I could not agree more wholeheartedly. 
Of course he and the other Senators 
who are advocates of the bill are not 
involved in any giveaway program. 
They believe, as all of us do, that the 
free enterprise system is appropriate for 
this particular purpose. Some of us 
have a feeling—at least I do—that while 
we have absolute dedication and de- 
votion to the free enterprise system, the 
satellite communications system is so 
new and so untried, the returns from it 
are possibly so great, with so much yet 
remaining to be done—all the work so 
far, practically, has been done by the 
Government—that the Government 
should have control for a period of 
time, at least until the bugs are worked 
out, until we can see where we are 
going, and why. 

As the vice president of Western Union 
Telegraph Co. told the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, there is no need to 
hurry now. Nothing will be accom- 
plished by passing the bill this year. As 
the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
plained to me, not once but twice, it will 
be at least 2 years before the satellite 
communications system can be put into 
use and can be effective. If that is the 
case—and I know it is, from what the 
Senator said—why do we not wait? Why 
do we not see which way the program 
will develop? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point is 
that we can always give the system away 
to any particular corporation to which 
we wish to give it. We should be taking 
care to see that when it is disposed of 
or placed in private hands it will be 
placed in private hands for the best in- 
terests of all the people of this Nation. 

I should like to give to the Senator a 
simple reason why this is true. 

I am advised by some of the people 
who work for the Hughes Aircraft Co., 
which has a contract to build the 
capsule which would be used for the syn- 
chronous orbit communications satellite, 
that in their best judgment, they should 
be able to have a synchronous satellite 
in orbit within 2 years. They feel the 
system could have 1,200 circuits. With 
a total of 1,200 circuits, they think with 
only 40 in full use they ought to be mak- 
ing money; and that is based on the as- 
sumption that the rate to be charged 
for overseas calls would be 50 percent of 
the rate which is now being charged for 
telephone calls overseas, with perhaps a 
lower rate than is presently being 
charged for many long distance domes- 
tic calls, such as calls to Alaska and 
places like that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. It would be 
well if the rates went down a bit on those 
calls. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let us face 
the problem. A. T. & T. presently has 
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the cables under the sea. As I under- 
stand that situation, there are about 64 
channels in those cables. Such a cor- 
poration would not wish to cut its rate 
in half. If its competitor should put 
the rate at one-half, it would be neces- 
sary to drop the rate even though the 
volume were not sufficient to offset ex- 
penses, thus possibly causing losses for 
the corporation. That is how competi- 
tion works. 

As the Senator knows, we do not guar- 
antee the railroads will make a profit on 
the transportation of persons. We do 
not guarantee that the airlines will make 
a profit on the transportation of per- 
sons. Some of the smaller airlines are 
subsidized, but the bigger ones are 
willing to compete with each other and 
to compete with the surface carriers. 
They are regulated as to the amount of 
the profit which they can make, being 
limited to a fair return, but they are not 
guaranteed the profit. That is why they 
are permitted to make a rate of profit 
which is substantially more than would 
be true if one were considering only Gov- 
ernment bonds or some sort of very safe 
security such as corporate bonds. 

Now we see the prospect for a great 
competitive service to the leading exist- 
ing communications common carrier. 
The bill before us is designed to prevent 
that competitive situation from de- 
veloping. - 

There are some good features in the 
bill. However, I am compelled to say, 
for the reasons I have stated, when we 
consider what competition can mean for 
the public good we can see how it could 
well be to the advantage not merely of 
A.T. & T. but also of the smaller com- 
munications carriers as well to retard 
the development of this new service, with 
the lower rates it could bring. 

From the public point of view, it would 
be well to see that the lower rates were 
available to the public at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to ask 
the Senator if the Hughes Tool Co. 
people were able to indicate to him 
how many of these channels could be put 
into full use in the first year or two after 
the system is placed in operation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My under- 
standing is that they figure that when 
the satellite with 1,200 channels is put 
into orbit, they would be in a position to 
use the entire 1,200 channels, but even 
if they had only enough business to make 
full use of 3 or 4 percent of the capacity 
in the satellite, at rates half the existing 
rates, they would be making money. 

That compares to the kind of thing 
A.T. & T. wants to take the Government 
into in the low-orbit system. I would 
say that that would appear to be a rat- 
hole for the investment of public or pri- 
vate money. It would require untold 
numbers of satellites. I understand it 
would require 40 satellites in orbit, for 
example, to assure enough orbiting 
around the earth to maintain a constant 
communication between the United 
States and Europe. In order to have 
worldwide coverage, I understand there 
would be a requirement for about 400 
satellites in orbit. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the Sen- 
ator to repeat his figure? How many 
satellites would be required for com- 
munications between the United States 
and Europe? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. About 40. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Did not the Senator 
say on Friday that one of the high-alti- 
tude satellites would cover 92 percent of 
the portion of the world which has effec- 
tive use of long-distance communica- 
tions now? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. A single 
synchronous satellite placed in orbit di- 
rectly above the equator at about 22° 
west longitude, which would be about 
midway between Africa and South 
America, would tend to remain in the 
same position in the sky. It would travel 
at a speed of roughly 7,000 miles an 
hour; and with the earth turning at the 
rate of about 1,000 miles an hour, the 
satellite would appear to be exactly over- 
head at all times if one were at that par- 
ticular point on the earth. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Would the satellite 
be visible to the naked eye? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No, because 
it would be too small. However, the 
satellite could be seen by radar. If it 
were visible, it would appear to be ex- 
actly overhead. If one were looking at 
the satellite from our country, it would 
always appear to be toward the south- 
east. It would be at exactly the same 
spot in the heavens at all times, 24 hours 
in the day. 

Having the satellite in.such a position 
would bring about the same result, so far 
as concerns sending and receiving sig- 
nals, that we would have with a televi- 
sion or microwave tower 22,290 miles 
high. 

With the globe which I have in my 
hand representing the earth, I believe 
I can demonstrate the situation to the 
Senator, I point out a tiny dot at the 
top of a cone which I hold in my other 
hand. If that tiny dot should represent 
a satellite placed in orbit at a distance of 
22,290 miles over the earth, being ex- 
actly over the position of 22° west longi- 
tude, it would be in the position I am now 
indicating. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. At that point 
it would be in such a position that a 
signal could be sent to and received from 
the satellite so that 92 percent of all the 
telephone calls of the telephone users 
in the world could be relayed. With 
that single satellite those calls could be 
relayed 24 hours a day, and the satellite 
would remain in that position for years. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Obviously the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is much better in- 
formed than I am on the technicalities 
involved. Would much time be con- 
sumed in sending a signal to the satel- 
lite and having it relayed to wherever 
it might be destined to go? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would take 
about one-half second from the time 
one would speak into an instrument un- 
til that person’s voice was heard at the 
other end. That brief period of time 
is not significant in the average tele- 
phone conservation. If the Senator were 
required to pay only half as much for 
the service as it presently costs, I be- 
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lieve he would be glad to put up with that 
por = ESE 
call through. 


Mr. BARTLETT. That is fairly rapid. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would be 
one-half second from the time the sig- 
nal was sent at one end until it would 
be received at the other end. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The testimony also 
indicated that the small technical dis- 
advantage about which the Senator has 
spoken is now being worked upon. It 
was thought that the difficulties could be 
ironed out, that there would not be 
any delay in the sending and receiving of 
the voice. The testimony indicated that 
the slight carryback that might come 
from that three-tenths of a second delay 
in receiving the voice was a point that 
could be solved scientifically so that the 
difficulty would be removed. That was 
the testimony of the Hughes representa- 
tives. They seemed to know what they 
were talking about. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct when he speaks of three-tenths 
of a second. The president of RCA 
testified: 

There is a question whether that would be 
objectionable to the telephone call. This 
time interval has no significance for televi- 
sion, record, or nonvoice services. 


I point out that the satellite could be 
used to relay radio broadcasts and even- 
tually television broadcasts. The presi- 
dent of RCA said that it would be a mat- 
ter of opinion whether the delay would 
be objectionable to a television user. 
Many telephone engineers consider the 
delay to be unimportant. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I agree with him. 
I hope that the technical advances sug- 
gested by the Senator from Tennessee 
are not made, because even now, as we 
know, at times the person being called is 
at the other end of the line before we 
want him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I illustrate 
to the Senator by placing the cone which 
I hold in my hand in a certain position. 
As the earth turned, the satellite would 
move at a more rapid rate, but at a rate 
which would match the rate at which the 
earth turns. As a result, the satellite 
would be in the same position in the 
heavens relative to any given point on 
earth at all times, 24 hours a day. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Would it really be 
in the same position or would it only ap- 
pear to be in the same relative position? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The whole 
thing is relative. The satellite would 
be in the same relative position at all 
times. There are advantages to con- 
structing a system in that way. If the 
system were constructed in that way, 
those who have advised me on the sub- 
ject have said there is no reason why the 
system could not show a profit in the first 
year. 

If the low-altitude orbital system were 
adopted, by which great numbers of 
satellites would be put into orbit, it might 
be 2 years before all the satellites were 
in position in the heavens, because such 
satellites could be launched into orbit 
only at a certain rate. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Am I correct in my 
assumption that a satellite, whether it 
be a low-altitude or a high-altitude 
satellite, must be tracked? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Under the 
synchronous system a satellite need not 
be tracked. I will illustrate by the use 
of a diagram in the rear of the Chamber. 
A fixed antenna, aimed at one precise 
point in the heavens—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to the chart that is entitled “Sin- 
gle Fixed Antenna’’? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. For 
example, to receive a great number of 
channels, the receiving disc would be 
about 82 feet wide. It would be aimed at 
a single point in the heavens, at which 
point the satellite would be located. The 
antenna could be constructed in con- 
crete at that point, if need be, because 
instead of moving the antenna to track 
the satellite, the satellite itself would be 
moved if it got out of the beam of the 
antenna. 

In other words, certain equipment 
would be placed in the satellite to give 
it a certain amount of mobility, so that 
it would be slowed down, or moved a little 
closer or moved farther back in order to 
keep it in orbit at exactly the point de- 
sired. The result is that the satellite 
could be parked in front of the antenna, 
and if the satellite drifted away, it could 
be moved to the point where it would be 
in front of the beam of the antenna, 

Such a receiving system as the one 
described would cost less than 2 per- 
cent of what it would cost to do the same 
kind of job with the multiple-tracking 
antenna that A. T. & T. plans to put into 
operation at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Less than 2 per- 
cent? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Less than 2 
percent; yes. The project that A. T. & T. 
has in mind calls for 40 to 50 satellites, 
or perhaps 400 satellites, moving around 
in the heavens. The antennae would 
weigh a great amount. My understand- 
ing is that an antenna system built in 
Maine weighs more than 300 tons, It is 
mounted on rails and is built to a pre- 
cision of one-thousandth of an inch. 
The whole structure is mounted on a 
cradle so it can be tilted with great ac- 
curacy and remain precisely focused on 
a satellite as it passes overhead. 

Even with all that equipment and with 
all the technical problems involved, the 
antenna would be able to switch onto a 
satellite for only 6 to 10 minutes while 
it was passing between two points—for 
example, between the United States and 
Europe. So it could be in communica- 
tion with only one other point on earth 
at the same time. 

If a multiple-tracking system were to 
be used, the technicians would have to 
switch back and forth from one satel- 
lite to another. As one satellite disap- 
peared, another would have to be picked 
up. As a result, radar antenna would 
be required to search the skies in order 
to find another satellite. It could not be 
seen but would have to be searched for 
by radar. A second 300-ton antenna 
would be mounted on the principle of a 
ship mounted on the top of a knife edge, 
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swinging around endeavoring to find 
another satellite coming through and 
trying to track that one. With all the 
complications involved, a device of in- 
tricate precision would be required; and 
should any of the moving mechanism 
fail in the slightest degree, the result 
would be. the failure of a very large in- 
vestment running into many millions of 
dollars to do a much less satisfactory 
job than a system that would cost ap- 
proximately $600,000. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I ask the Sen- 
ator a question at this point? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. With the necessity 
of the low-altitude system antenna 
tracking one satellite and then another 
during an 8- or 10-minute period, while 
the satellite is in the range of a particu- 
lar ground station, would that not re- 
quire also, if it is going to be of any use 
to other nations that those nations have 
a similar tracking system? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. So there would be 
involved a tremendous expense in con- 
nection with this elaborate and expen- 
sive kind of ground system, because some 
nations would not be able to afford it. 
Therefore, how are they going to know 
when we switch from one satellite to 
another? Will they not have to switch 
at the same time in order to have any 
continuity whatever in the television or 
the telephone message that is being 
transmitted? Was that not brought out 
by the testimony before the committees? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The best in- 
formation I have on the subject is that 
a single one of these multiple tracking 
horns of the proposed tracking antenna 
would cost $3,500,000. There would have 
to be at least three of them in one place 
in order to communicate effectively. 

Mr. BARTLETT. With what? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. With some 
other point. As the satellite is out in 
space and we wished to communicate be- 
tween the United States and Western 
Europe, for example, we could commu- 
nicate for 10 minutes while that satel- 
lite was passing from the North Pole to 
the South Pole, between those two 
points. That satellite would be in posi- 
tion for 10 minutes. Then it would pass 
below the horizon. It would then be 
necessary to wait for hours before we 
could continue the conversation through 
that particular satellite. That being the 
case, it would be necessary to have 40 
of these in orbit, between the United 
States and Europe, in order to carry on 
a continuous conversation. It would be 
possible to switch from one to another 
to track it across the horizon, and a per- 
son on the other side would have to 
have the same equipment, of course. 

One would not be able to switch over 
from one star to another with that fine 
accuracy that would be required using 
only one tracking antenna, so, therefore, 
it would be necessary to have an antenna 
training on the second satellite while 
the other one was still following the first 
satellite. As I say, so much equipment 
would be involved, and it would be so 
complicated, that it would be necessary 
to have a spare standing by in the event 
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one of them should develop some diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mention has been 
made of the cost which would be in- 
volved to our Nation and to underdevel- 
oped nations, where the President wants 
this to be used also, and where it would 
have to be used, if it were to be of any 
use to the world. The Air Force has pro- 
posed to lease or rent two portable track- 
ing stations for the A.T. & T. Telstar. 
The price is mentioned as $475,000 a year. 
That is not for the purchase of it. Thatis 
merely the rental price. I do not know 
whether this is an additional considera- 
tion, plus the consideration that A.T. & T. 
have a part in the joint control of 
information coming from the program. 
So if it is to succeed at all, it will be very 
expensive, and very few nations of the 
world will be able to afford a rental cost 
of that kind. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My best un- 
derstanding is that to use a multiple- 
tracking antenna a nation should antici- 
pate that it would have to spend $10 
million in order to have enough tracking 
facilities to merely reach one point on 
the other side; that is, between this Na- 
tion and Europe. Therefore, to use the 
satellite it would mean a $10 million in- 
vestment here in order to match $10 
million on the other side. That is just 
the tracking antenna. Then it would be 
necessary to have 40 satellites. That in- 
volves a great deal of money. That 
would be only two points; for example, 
between the United States and Western 
Europe. Senators can imagine the prob- 
lem that would confront a developing 
nation like Ghana or Nigeria, or any 
other developing nation, in its attempt 
to find skilled personnel who would be 
able to operate one of these multiple 
tracking stations. I doubt that such a 
nation could find the skilled personnel, 
even if it could afford the equipment, or 
even if we gave the equipment to it under 
some kind of lend-lease arrangement. 
On the other hand, the single, fixed 
antenna, to which I have referred, as a 
part of the synchronous system, could 
simply be set up and zeroed in against 
the right point in the heavens, and could 
be used at all times. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Did the Senator say 
early in his address that to provide com- 
plete coverage with the low-altitude sat- 
ellites, over 400 would be required? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is my 
understanding; in order to provide 
worldwide coverage it would take about 
400 satellites. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does that mean 
that to keep track of these 400-plus 
satellites, it would be necessary to have 
an identical number of the multiple- 
tracking stations? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There would 
have to be a multiple-tracking antenna 
in each vicinity that wanted to commu- 
nicate. Of course, one antenna could 
communicate only with one satellite at a 
time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. One for one. Is 
that correct? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. If we 
wished to communicate between the 
United States and Europe, it would be 
possible to communicate through sev- 
eral channels, perhaps, but that would 
be only between two points on the earth, 
such as between the United States and 
Western Europe. While we were com- 
municating in that area, that same 
tracking antenna could not be used to 
communicate between this part of the 
United States and Alaska. Another sat- 
ellite would have to be used for that 
purpose, and another tracking antenna 
would have to be used. 

The Senator can see the fantastic in- 
vestment that would have to be made in 
trying to merely establish the low-alti- 
tude system. After the whole thing was 
out there in space, we would probably 
find that it was already obsolete, because 
by that time someone probably would 
have placed the synchronous system into 
orbit at the right position in space. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Did the Senator 
hear any testimony, assuming that we 
are ready with this system in 2 years, 
that any other nation will be ready to 
receive our transmissions? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should 
imagine that at the time that we were 
able to put the synchronous system into 
orbit we would be able to have the re- 
ceiving stations in position in other coun- 
tries. I am now speaking of the syn- 
chronous system. As to the low-altitude 
system, that is rather doubtful. This is 
what Dr. Trotter had to say on that 
point: 

A random-orbit system could discredit us 
before the world as a leader in space com- 
munications if Russia establishes a station- 
ary satellite system. If the United States 
went ahead with a low-random orbit system 
it would be possible for Russia to hold back 
until we were deeply committed to this sys- 
tem and had launched perhaps two-thirds 
of the satellites and then with three satel- 
lites the Russians could establish a truly 
worldwide system before our limited system 
was even in operation. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Whatever the need 
for improved communications may be at 
this time, whether they come from satel- 
lites or from any other methods, is it 
not true, in the Senator’s judgment, that 
this will be increased tremendously dur- 
ing the next 50 years, for two basic rea- 
sons: First, in the new nations which are 
now coming into being the people will 
become educated in these matters and 
they will want to join init. Secondly, if 
the statisticians are correct, the world’s 
population will increase by hundreds of 
millions in the next 50 years. I will not 
project it further into the future. What- 
ever is done now, therefore, will have a 
bearing upon the pattern for a long time 
tocome. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

I might point out also, in discussing 
the relative merits of the systems, that 
we must keep in mind that even if the low 
altitude system should prove to be a 
fantastic money loser, without any pros- 
pect of ever showing a profit, it would 
still be to the advantage of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to go into 
it, because they could do much of this 
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work by lending the money and being 
guaranteed a return on their investment, 
even though the entire venture failed 
I mean being guaranteed to the extent 
that they could charge it off to telephone 
users for intrastate or interstate long- 
distance telephone calls. 

Then, having driven out the little in- 
vestors, the shoe clerks, they could wait 
until such time as the synchronous sys- 
tem was instituted to gain full control of 
this company and have it under what- 
ever kind of operational control they 
would want to have. 

Mr. BARTLETT. So the Senator 
from Louisiana finds it impossible, for all 
the reasons he has named, plus many 
more that he will cite before he ends his 
speech, to support the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that before the bill is passed, it should 
be drastically amended if it is desired to 
encourage the public to buy stock. We 
should try to amend the bill in such a way 
that people will not be the victims of loss 
operations to the ultimate benefit of such 
a large corporation; or amend it in such 
a way that the operation will make 
money in short order. That could be 
done by the synchronous system, not by 
the low-altitude system. Even if the 
low-orbit operation succeeded at all, the 
rates would hardly be any cheaper than 
the present rates. The operation would 
be experimental, in all probability. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Where in the bill is 
there any indication at all as to what 
system will be adopted by the corpora- 
tion? Will the Senator point that out 
to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It does not 
say in the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course it does not. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope the 
Senator will develop whether the pro- 
posal is to be for a low-orbit system as 
an initial undertaking in space com- 
munications. An effort should be made 
to go into the synchronous system if 
there is to be profitable operations. Has 
the Senator undertaken to determine 
whether that would be the case? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not the point 
at all. The Senator from Rhode Island 
never undertook to do that, because he 
does not pretend to be an expert sci- 
entist or engineer. Actually, at this very 
moment, I do not believe anybody knows 
which system will be the final answer. 
But the implication has been left by the 
Senator from Louisiana this afternoon 
that the A.T. & T. is deliberately em- 
barking upon a system which is the 
“bunk,” and will lead to the spending 
of a large sum of money and which 
money will go down the drain. That is 
the point the Senator from Louisiana 
is making this afternoon; I think that 
is rather frivolous; actually, it is fan- 
tastic. Furthermore, under the bill, be- 
fore the company can undertake any kind 
of system, it must go before the FCC. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I were the 
Senator, and under the bill I were pro- 
posing to authorize someone to put a 
satellite system in orbit, I would like to 
know which system he was selling. If I 
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were to pay the bill to give somebody a 
satellite system, I would like to know 
whether it was to be a synchronous sys- 
tem or a low-orbit system. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why so? Suppose it 
proves that the low-orbit system is the 
true system. What if a high-orbit sys- 
tem is not successful? What qualifica- 
tion has the Senator from Louisiana to 
tell the people of the country, scientifi- 
cally, the kind of system which ought to 
be in orbit? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island want to give 
the system to the corporation before he 
knows what it is to be? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not giving any- 
body anything. I am merely saying that 
the President of the United States has 
suggested the proposed legislation, so 
that we may get on with the job of 
doing what needs to be done. That is 
why we are here. We are determining 
what we should do. If the Senator from 
Louisiana is telling me that we ought to 
determine in the first year what ought 
to be done, I think we would be wasting 
time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think it 
3 be a fine idea to determine what 
to do. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
mean we ought to find out first what the 
perfect system is before a corporation is 
created, that we ought to spend the tax- 
payers’ money to develop a system for 
the benefit of people who want to make 
a call to Paris, France, and then give 
the system away? I say we should not 
throw away the taxpayers’ money. Let 
the companies which are interested in 
the project put up their own money and 
determine the kind of system which 
ought to be used. If the Senate is really 
interested in the taxpayers, this is the 
way to proceed. 

The President of the United States has 
suggested that this should be done. 
Some of these proposals are being made 
by persons who are not practical, who 
may not be expert, but are coming be- 
fore the Senate, saying that we ought 
to have low-altitude or high-altitude 
systems. They are pretending to know 
too much without sufficient experience 
based on experimentation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not 
seeking to wrap the President in the bill 
or to wrap the bill around him. I think 
the bill should stand on its own merits. 
I know who was pushing for the bill, 
trying to get a bill, long before the Pres- 
ident of the United States ever sent a 
message to Congress. I know about the 
organization of the so-called advisory 
committee, which was composed of and 
limited to communications common car- 
riers. It is about the same as putting a 
fox in charge of protecting the henhouse. 
Here we see those people coming in with 
a bill which they are seeking to have 
passed. So we know where the pressure 
is and who has been trying to have the 


bill passed. We can analyze what has 


happened and see what is likely to hap- 
pen. Iam very much interested in know- 
ing what will happen if the bill shall be 
passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sena- 
tor will wait for a moment. The Sena- 
tor says he does not wish to have the 
taxpayers contribute money which pri- 
vate enterprise can provide. Whom do 
we think we are kidding? The A. T. & T. 
can make a loan, and for every nickel 
they put into the program, they are en- 
titled to get every nickel back plus a 
6-percent return on their investment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Where does the bill 
provide that the A. T. & T. can lend 
money? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Hold on just 
amoment. I will read it to the Senator. 

Mr, PASTORE. I invite the Senator 
from Louisiana to read section 201 to 
find the answer. Before the corporation 
can borrow a quarter, it has to go to the 
FCC and get permission to do so. That 
is written into the bill. The Senator 
from Rhode Island made certain that 
that requirement was placed in the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
think A.T. & T. would be hurt, based on 
the way the FCC has acted toward the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know about 
that; I simply ask the Senator from 
Louisiana to read section 201. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I prefer, 
first, to read section 304, subsection 
(3) (o), which supports the statement I 
have made: 

The corporation is authorized to issue, in 
addition to the stock authorized by sub- 
section (a) of this section, nonvoting secu- 
ritles, bonds, debentures, and other certifi- 
cates of indebtedness as it may determine. 


Mr. PASTORE. Les. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I continue: 

Such nonvoting securities, bonds, deben- 
tures, or other certificates of indebtedness 
of the corporation as a communications com- 
mon carrier may own shall be eligible for 
inclusion in the rate base of the carrier to 
the extent allowed by the Commission. 


Mr. PASTORE. The last few words 
are important: 


To the extent allowed by the Commission. 


In other words, the Commission must 
act upon the proposal. I refer the Sen- 
ator to section 201, with respect to the 
powers of the FCC. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Tennessee resent my 
speaking? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wished to ask the 
eee from Louisiana if he would yield 

me. 

Mr. PASTORE: The Senator from 
Louisiana has already yielded to me. Is 
there any objection to my speaking? 

Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I suggest 
that the Senator from Rhode Island read 
section 201. 

Mr. PASTORE. I refer to subsection 
(8), on page 29. It is necessary to refer 
back to subsection (c) on page 27: 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
in its administration of the provisions of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as 


— and as supplemented by this Act, 
8) — 
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Now I refer to subparagraph (8), on 
page 29— 
authorize the corporation to issue any shares 
of capital stock, except the initial issue of 
capital stock referred to in section 304(a), 
or to borrow any moneys, or to assume any 
obligation in respect of the securities of any 
other person, upon a finding that such issu- 
ance, „or assumption is compati- 
ble with the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity and is necessary or appropriate for 
or consistent with carrying out the purposes 
and objectives of this Act by the corpora- 
tion, 


That is the responsibility of a Federal 
agency. It must approve the borrowing 
of any money. The idea that there can 
be a conspiracy or that the A.T. & T. can 
lend money, whether it is wise to do so or 
not, in the hope that it will get a return 
of 6 percent—and I am quoting the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana—is pure nonsense. 
The A.T. & T. or the corporation must 
go to the FCC and prove its case before 
it can receive permission to take such 
action. 

If a lot of nincompoops who did not 
know what they were doing would serve 
there, that would be another story. But 
the Senator does not want this to be put 
under Government control. Instead, he 
favors control by a Government-owned 
corporation. And if there are now in the 
employ of the Government some nin- 
compoops, then under the control the 
Senator proposes we might have nin- 
compoops in charge as well. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana: Well, I do 
not want to say whether anyone, either 
in the FCC or out of it, is a nincompoop. 
But the other day I stated 

Mr. PASTORE. And if the Senator 
asks me a question, I will give him the 
answer, because I have studied every part 
of this bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But the 
Senator from Rhode Island has a bill 
that will put the FCC in a position to de- 
cide how to protect the public interest. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And I say 
that we should see what the record of the 
FCC has been thus far. I say—and, by 
the way, this statement is in the hear- 
ings of the committee headed by the Sen- 
ator—that the Federal Communications 
Commission in its entire history has 
never made a formal determination of 
what is a fair rate of return for inter- 
state or international telephone service. 

In fact, so far as I know, the FCC has 
never undertaken to hold a hearing in 
regard to what should be the charge for 
service from here to Europe. 

Mr. PASTORE. We went all through 
that on Friday; and the Senator from 
Louisiana will remember that I pointed 
out that they stated that the rates are 
under constant surveillance. Further- 
more, as a result of the activities of the 
FCC, the rates have been reduced 20 
percent. However, I am not debating all 
that now. 

This afternoon the Senator from Lou- 
isiana said that the A.T. & T. will run the 
corporation and will control everything— 
so much so that, so the Senator from 
Louisiana said, it will conspire to lend 
money to the corporation, and then have 
the corporation pay it back, but all for 
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the purpose of maliciously being able to 
make a 6-percent return. The Senator 
from Louisiana said that, just this after- 


‘noon. I said that is not true; and it is 


not true. Under the bill they cannot 
borrow a nickel or lend a nickel unless 
they get approval from the FCC. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Rhode Island begins by saying he 
does not know what kind of system will 
be authorized, but he says he knows what 
kind of corporation he wants set up. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But he does 
not know what kind of communication 
system he wants them to have. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right, and no 
living person knows that; and I am sur- 
prised that the Senator from Louisiana, 
who is not a scientist, would come here 
this afternoon and would say—when we 
are trying to find what is the best sys- 
tem, and through research and develop- 
ment Do not try to do anything in 
research until you find what the answer 
will be.” But how can anyone get the 
answer first? After all, which came 
first—the chicken or the egg? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Well, the egg 
comes first if you use an incubator. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PASTORE. But where does the 
egg come from? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island knows that the 
A.T. & T. has already built some big 
tracking antennas in Maine; I assume 
that the Senator from Rhode Island 
knows that. They are for the low-alti- 
tude system. Perhaps that is what will 
be used. In fact, if this bill is enacted, 
I suspect that they will proceed to use 
the low-altitude system. In fact, the 
testimony is that the Government ex- 
pects to try for that first, anyway. 

And when the low-altitude system is 
tried, I suspect that what they will find 
will be just about what the A:T. & T. 
now says will be found—namely, it will 
be found to be impractical, and that it 
would be many years before it could be 
made to work. So why would the 
A.T. & T. favor that? It could favor 
it because, as a result, over a period of 
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we would get if we followed the plan 
suggested in the Kefauver amendment, 
because the Senator from Tennessee 
wants to set up a publicly owned 
agency; and the minute that is done, 
it is necessary to call on the same kind 
of men that are called on when the 
FCC handles the work. If we are to rely 
on public servants, why does the Sen- 
ator think one group would be wiser 
or more honorable than another group? 

Last Friday, I said that anyone in the 
Government service who is incompetent 
should be fired. 

But if we want proper supervision, 
what do we do? We trust and rely on 
the agency which has jurisdiction under 
the law; we rely on it to see that the 
public interest is protected. Our job is 
to see that the public agency in charge 
does its job. If it does not, its members 
should be fired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And I will 
offer an amendment to see that they do 
a proper job. 

Mr. PASTORE. And if it is a good 

mendment, I will accept it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But when 
the Senator excuses the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for not doing 
its job, in 28 years, by not making a 
formal determination of the rate for 
either interstate or international service, 
he excuses the FCC—not on the basis the 
FCC says—but on the basis that this 
surveillance procedure will result in 
getting the job done. The FCC excuses 
itself by saying that it never has had 
sufficient staff and that Congress has not 
provided it with sufficient funds to en- 
able it to do a proper job. In fact, I 
thought that was what the fight was all 
about a year ago, when the General 
Services Administration undertook to do 


the job; and it was able to get for the 


Government rate reductions amounting 
to about $150 million, merely by contest- 
ing some of the long-distance rates the 
FCC was permitting to stand. I regret 
that a great many Senators 
vote to permit the GSA to do that job. 
Mr. PASTORE. Not only did I vote 
for that, but I also fought for it on this 
floor—in other words, to make sure that 


years it would keep other companies the public interest would be protected. 


out; and by the time they obtained one 
that would work—and it would work for 
about 10 percent of the cost of the 
other—most of the potential investors 
would have dropped out. 

I began to make the point that the 
Senator from Rhode Island cannot tell 
me now—and I cannot tell him, and the 
FCC cannot tell any of us—what would 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Hurrah for 
the Senator from Rhode Island, 

Mr. PASTORE. Just as the Senator 
from Louisiana also fought for protec- 
tion of the public interest in connection 
with offshore oil. I voted that that oil 
belonged to all the people of the United 
States, not just to the people of a few 


of the States. In that case I voted to 


be the correct charge for a telephone have the rates controlled for the benefit 


call from here to New Orleans or from 
here to Rhode Island. And the FCC 
cannot tell us that. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course not, and it 
is impossible to tell that. In other 
words, if you call from Providence to 
New York, which is about the same as 
calling from New York to Washington, 
the cost is not exactly one-half, because 


of all the people; and in this case, too, I 
am on the side of the people, no matter 
how much may be the glamour of the 


Senator's arguments. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Iam not at- 
tempting to criticize the intentions of 
the Senator. I am sure his intentions 
are good, and I am sure he is correct 


cannot asure it by miles. Th many times. Iregret that he was wrong 
228 beats by. which ‘ak the Senator in connection with the two examples he 


from Louisiana is suggesting can be 
done. We have gone through all of that. 

But I wish to say that we are getting 
from the FCC the same dedication that 


gave; but I am sure that he will be right 
about many things, many times, and I 
salute him for voting to bring these rates 
under determination. 
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But let me read the rest of the record 
in connection with this matter—and it 
was not disputed: 

Second. The Federal Communications 
Commission has never even determined the 
basis upon which such return should be 
computed. 

Third. The FCC has never had a formal 
rate case on interstate or international tele- 
phone rates. 

Fourth. The FCC has never been able to 
secure information necessary to set rates. 

Fifth. The FCC has never known the costs 
to A. T. & T. of equipment sold to it by its 
subsidiary, the Western Electric Co., which 
produces almost all equipment used by 
A. T. & T. 


And until they do, we shall never know 
what the rate ought to be. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; but who said 
that? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is 
what the Celler committee said. 

Mr. PASTORE. But the President 
never said that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The FCC it- 
self said it, in the hearings before my 
subcommittee. 

Mr. PASTORE. The FCC said what 
the Senator has said just now? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Who is testifying 
here—the staff member or the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Well, the 
staff member told that to me, but the 
Recorp forbids the appearance of his 
name. The FCC, they said it to me, and 
I will provide the statement for the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as my name has been mentioned 
in connection with this matter, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
cALF in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Rhode Island did not want me to enter 
the colloquy 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, yes, I did; but 
the Senator from Tennessee was trying 
to shut me off. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have never tried 
to shut off the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. But since he has mentioned my 
name, I think I am entitled to be yielded 
to. 
The Senator from Rhode Island said 
he thought the FCC would do as good a 
job as that which would be done by a 
corporation owned by the Government. 

The FCC has done a very poor job 
for 28 years. It has never regulated 
A.T. & T. in its international rates. It 
has never had an all-out rate hearing on 
interstate rates. Notwithstanding the 
requirement that there be competition in 
the purchase of equipment, nobody else 
has ever had a chance to sell A.T. & T. 
any hardware; it has all been sold by 
Western Electric. 

A. T. & T. has overcharged the Gov- 
ernment, as the General Services Ad- 
ministration found. It overcharged the 
Government, through its subsidiary of 
Western Electric, $67 million in the way 
of pronta for work it got somebody else 
to do. 
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I do not think that is the kind of regu- 
lation which should be exercised over 
the vast communications satellite sys- 
tem which would be turned over to them. 

As to other governmental activities, 
I think our research in NASA has been 
very good. I defy anyone to say that 
the development of atomic energy which 
was done by the Government, under 
Government contracts and Government 
direction, was not an outstanding job. 
I defy anyone to say that our Panama 
Canal work done by the Government was 
not done honestly or efficiently, or that 
the Tennessee Valley project, or other 
great Government projects, were not. 

The difference is that in one case peo- 
ple are working to get a job done, with- 
out trying to see what they can get out 
of it. A.T. & T.s motive has not been 
particularly to advance the cause of what 
the Government wants to do, but to see 
that its facilities and investment are 
protected. The FCC has been helpless 
to regulate it. After this record of 28 
years of lack of protection of the public 
interest, I do not understand how any- 
one could feel that the situation would 
be different in the future. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I may answer? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. First let me 
put in the Recor» a statement from page 
482 of the hearing before the Subcom- 
mittee on Monopoly of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business on space satel- 
lite communications: 

Mr. Gorpon. Is it not so that AT. & T. 
may require its operating companies to buy 
substantially all their equipment from West- 
ern Electric Co.? 


Mr. Strassburg, who, as staff assistant 
for the FCC was testifying, along with 
his Chairman and ranking member at his 
side, said: 


Well, there is some argument as to whether 
it is a requirement on the part of A.T. & T. 
imposed upon the operating companies of the 
Bell System. But the fact of the matter is 
that the Bell System companies do buy all of 
their equipment from Western or through 
Western. 

Mr. Gorpon, Is it not correct that Western 
Electric cost accounting methods are such 
that they do not provide an authentic basis 
for determining the reasonableness of the 
prices charged by the company? 

Mr. STRASSBURG. I can only answer that by 
saying that we have not made a sufficient 
study of the matter to reach a judgment. 

Senator Lonc. Why not? 

Mr. STRASSBURG. I suppose it is along the 
lines of the reasons I have given before from 
the standpoint of availability of manpower. 

Mr. Minow. I would add there, Mr. Chair- 
man, what I mentioned earlier, that we have 
within the last week succeeded—Western 
Electric has acceded to a request that it lower 
its charges for telephone equipment to A.T. 
& T. in the amount of $26 million a year. 
And we would be glad to make an exchange 
of those letters available for the record if 
you wish. 


That is about the way reductions have 
been put into effect, so far as the FCC is 
concerned. Someone would say, “Call 
them in and see if they would be willing 
to reduce the rates.” The company 
would have the decision of reducing the 
rates voluntarily or going to court; and 
they would do it voluntarily. One thing 
we can be sure of, Mr. President, and 
that is that when they reduce their rates 
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voluntarily, they are still too high. The 
FCC did not know what the rates ought 
to be, and did not have the facilities to 
ascertain what they should be. If any- 
body knew it, it would be the Bell System, 
but by voluntary agreements, they agree 
to reduce the rates by a certain amount. 
So far as appropriate interstate rates are 
concerned, that question has never been 
determined. The FCC has no basis on 
which to make such a determination. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Once we accept the 
concept that there should be a private 
corporation and in order to protect the 
public interest against the very problem 
raised by the Senator from Louisiana— 
and that is precisely what I have been 
trying to show and prove on the floor— 
we have gone out of our way, amending 
H.R. 11040. I know a few of my friends 
on the other side feel this should be a 
Government-owned operation, and I 
have the highest respect for their sin- 
cerity. I disagree with them in that re- 
gard. But admitting it to be a fact that 
we cannot have a public-owned corpora- 
tion—and I do not think we are going to 
have one—I think we should adopt the 
suggestion of the President and create a 
private corporation. Once we have over- 
come that hurdle, I say to the Senator 
from Louisiana that we have gone out of 
our way in the committee, and particu- 
larly the Senator from Rhode Island, who 
attended all the meetings, as did the 
Senator from Texas, to protect the public 
interest. 

For that reason, on page 27 of the bill 
is a provision precisely on the point 
e, by the Senator, in subsection 
(c) (1): 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
in its administration of the provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
and as supplemented by this Act, shall 


And this is the very first paragraph— 

(1) insure effective competition, including 
the use of competitive bidding where ap- 
propriate, in the procurement by the corpo- 
ration and communications common carriers 
of apparatus, equipment, and services re- 
quired for the establishment and operation 
of the communications satellite system and 
satellite terminal stations— 


Then we went a step further: 
and the Commission shall consult with the 
Small Business Administration and solicit 
its recommendations on measures and pro- 
cedures which will insure that small business 
concerns are given an equitable opportunity 
to share in the procurement program of the 
corporation for property and services, in- 
cluding but not limited to research, develop- 
ment, construction, maintenance, and repair. 


We put that provision in the bill in 
our subcommittee in order to protect 
the public interest, to make sure that 
there would not be a monopoly, but that 
there would be competitive bidding in 
the purchase of the apparatus, not only 
for the ground stations constructed by 
the corporation, but even the satellites. 
How far could we have gone? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me say 
to the Senator 

Mr. PAS TORE. I am not here this 
afternoon protecting Bell Telephone or 
A. T. & T. I have been fighting them all 
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my life. What I am doing is trying to 
protect the President’s bill which was 
created to protect the public interest. 
Why? Because the President of the 
United States says we must do it now. 
The Senator is saying we can wait 2 
years. The President of the United 
States says that is not so. Whose word 
do we take? The President’s word, or 
the word of one or two Senators? Who 
has the responsibility to prove to the 
Nation and to the world that the job 
should be done now? The President of 
the United States. That is the reason 
why the Senator from Rhode Island is 
so much concerned. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When one 
undertakes to say that the FCC is going 
to protect the public and see to it that 
the public gets the benefit of the low- 
est rates to which the public is entitled, 
and compatible with competition, he 
should recall I have already listed five 
failures of the FCC to do exactly what 
the FCC is under the obligation of do- 
ing. I now cite other failures of the 
FCC, which I made a matter of record 
on last Friday: 

Sixth. The FCC has never determined the 
reasonableness of the service rates charged 
by A.T. & T. for carrying television programs 
both black and white, and color. 

Seventh. The FCC has never determined 
th reasonableness of the entire telephone 
rate structure; that is, the internal relation- 
ship of rates. 

Eighth. The FCC, even though its staff 
made definitive recommendations that action 
be taken toward a possible rate reduction, has 
not been willing to institute a formal rate in- 
vestigation to determine whether the sys- 
tem's rates are unreasonably high. 

Ninth. The FCC, for over 25 years, was not 
willing even to authorize the staff to ne- 
gotiate on an informal basis with the Bell 
System in order to obtain a voluntary rate 
reduction. 

Tenth. The FCC has never required A.T. 
& T. and its operating subsidiaries to buy 
telephone equipment or any equipment 
under competitive bidding— 


Mr. PASTORE. That has all been 
changed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I close the 
quotation: 
85 percent of the market has thus been 
closed to competition. 


Mr. PASTORE. That has all been 
changed, under the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is talking about the space satellite part 
of the problem. If the Federal Com- 
munications Commission failed to do all 
of this, which was its duty to do, it is 
difficult for me to understand why any- 
one should expect a better performance 
in regard to new burdens than has been 
observed in regard to old burdens. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me on that point? 
If the Senate should pass the Kefauver 
substitute amendment and permit the 
Government to own this operation, who 
would decide the fairness of the rates? 
Would it not be the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission? Under the Kefauver 
substitute it is provided that the FCC 
will have to do exactly what we say 
the FCC will have to do. What differ- 
ence would it make? You are criticiz- 
ing the FCC, but the FCC is the re- 
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sponsible agency under the Kefauver 
substitute. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator see my name on the Kefauver 
substitute amendment? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; but the Senator 
says that this facility should be pub- 
licly owned. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have not 
said it should be publicly owned. 

Mr. PASTORE. Everybody says that 
the FCC has to regulate the rates. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have not 
said it should be publicly owned. I have 
said I would favor the maximum pos- 
sible competition for the benefit of the 
people of this Nation. I believe that 
any proposed legislation which attempts 
to put this program in the hands of a 
private corporation should undertake to 
provide that it be organized in the best 
possible fashion to see that there would 
be competition between the new system 
and the existing international common 
carriers, of which A.T. & T. represents 
about 90 percent. 

Congress so provided when it passed 
the legislation providing that water car- 
riers could not be owned by rail carriers. 
The policy has been the same with re- 
gard to other surface carriers. 

To me that seems to be about the best 
way to guarantee effective competition. 

I have studied the problem at som 
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evaluation of such activities and ac- 
tions taken by it within the scope of its 
authority with a view to recommending such 
additional legislation which the Commission 
may consider necessary in the public inter- 
est; and (iii) an evaluation of the capital 
structure of the corporation so as to assure 
the that such structure is con- 
sistent with the most efficient and econom- 
ical operation of the corporation. 


We have done about everything it was 
humanly possible to do. We have done 
everything it was humanly possible to do. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is some good language in the 
bill. I do not criticize that part. 

I know the Senator is undertaking to 
see to it that the FCC will perform the 
job of regulating. I submit that the 
record shows that the FCC has failed 
miserably to regulate A.T. & T. It has 
never even been to court with this com- 
pany. 

As a matter of fact, the influence of 
A. T. & T. in the Government has been 
so complete and so impressive that it has 
usually been able to persuade the Con- 
gress to cut down on the money avail- 
able to the FCC, to be sure that the FCC 
would not fully do its job. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Iyield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like iN, 


make a correction, for the record. Iam 


length. I conducted hearings in rega 
to it myself. Ihave seen no need for this 
entire project to be turned over to a 
private corporation, before we know 
what kind of satellite system we are to 
put into orbit. I can see an urgency 
about developing it, and the Govern- 
ment is going ahead with a sense of 
urgency. 

Mr. PASTORE. Before the Senator 
concludes, will he yield for another ob- 
servation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. We have tried to 
tighten up the provisions. I invite the 
Senator’s attention to page 39 of the bill: 

REPORTS TO THE CONGRESS 


ture the record should show that the 
FCC as such never goes into court in 
regard to so-called telephone rates. The 
General Services Administration, which 
pays for the telephone charges within 
the Government, always appears in any 
rate case, representing the biggest cus- 
tomer of the company. 

As a matter of fact, the GSA has ap- 
peared so frequently and so enthusiasti- 
cally that there has been a lot of criti- 
cism with respect to the number of 
people the GSA employs in some of the 
cases they have gone into. There have 
been complaints by State agencies that 
the GSA has done too much of a job in 
these particular rate cases. 


Sec. 404. (a) The President shall transmit 
to the Congress in January of each year a 
report which shall include a comprehensive 
description of the activities and accomplish- 
ments during the preceding calendar year 
under the national program referred to in 
section 201 (a) (1), together with an evalua- 
tion of such activities and accomplishments 
in terms of the attainment of the objectives 
of this Act and any recommendations for 
additional legislative or other action which 
the President may consider necessary or de- 
sirable for the attainment of such objectives. 


We did not stop there. We provided 
further: 


(b) The corporation shall transmit to the 
President and the Congress, annually and at 
such other times as it deems desirable, a 
comprehensive and detailed report of its 
operations, activities, and accomplishments 
under this Act. 


That is the Federal Communications 
Commission. Weare getting after them, 
too 


(c) The Commission shall transmit to the 
Congress, annually and at such other times 
as it deems desirable, (i) a report of its 
activities and the actions on anticompeti- 
tive as they apply to the com- 
munications satellite programs; (ii) an 


The FCC, as such, does not go into the 


cases. I think occasionally they are 
represented, along with the GSA, by 
counsel. They are not necessarily a 
party to any suit. 


The General Services Administration 


has gone into court. The Senator from 
Washington is somewhat responsible for 
this. At one time, when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission allowed a general 
rate increase for transportation all over 


the United States to the railroads, no one 


had appeared in behalf of the Govern- 
ment, which was the biggest customer of 
the transportation system. In a hearing 
held by the Appropriations subcommit- 
tee which deals with the General Serv- 
ices Administration appropriation, I sug- 
gested that there be an enlargement of 


the shop which handles this problem. 


The money was provided. 


The General Services Administration 
has been quite vigorous in its pursuit of 
these rate cases all over the United 
States, to the extent that in the past 
2 or 3 years there has been debate on the 
floor of the Senate with respect to that 
part of the appropriation bill for the in- 
dependent offices which deals with this 
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problem. There has been a long discus- 
sion as to whether the Federal Govern- 
ment has done too much, because the 
State regulatory commissions were com- 
plaining about this. There were mo- 
tions made in the Committee on Appro- 
priations to cut down the amount of 
money for the General Services Adminis- 
tration for this particular purpose. 

That is the way it has been operating 
technically for the past 7 or 8 years, I 
believe. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Gov- 
ernment was saved $145 million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator, I am 
sure, remembers those debates. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
remembers them. I was trying to de- 
fend the amount. There was a great 
deal of criticism about the activities of 
the GSA in the rate cases, in represent- 
ing the Government. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Gov- 
ernment was saved $145 million. If the 
Government should not have been saved 
that money, certainly the court would 
have decided in favor of the telephone 
company. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and I were on the 
same side of the issue. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe we 
were. I was voting on the same side as 
the Senator from Washington. How- 
ever, I fear that GSA’s fine activity may 
have been discontinued or at least weak- 
ened. 

That was, in the first instance, a job 
of the FCC, not a job of the GSA. The 
GSA got into that work because the 
FCC was not doing the job properly, as 
I have mentioned before. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So that the Recorp 
will be clear, the General Services Ad- 
ministration represents the Government 
in all rate cases, whether they involve 
telephone rates, transportation rates, 
power rates, gas rates, or electricity rates. 
The Government is a customer. The 
GSA comes in representing the Govern- 
ment as one of the customers, and pro- 
tests a rate increase if it thinks it should 
be protested. It has been the main agen- 
cy involved in such cases. 

Some of the State agencies have said 
the GSA should stay out of the cases. 
We have had many long discussions of 
the problem in the Senate. Every time 
the appropriation bill dealing with the 
GSA comes before the Senate there is a 
discussion with respect to the legal de- 
partment, which handles the work. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Washington is quite correct. He has 
been very active in trying to see to it that 
the GSA has been provided sufficient 
funds to protect the Government from 
excessive charges by communications 
carriers. 

Many millions of dollars have been 
saved the Government by the activities 
of the GSA. I have forgotten the amount 
saved the Government in connection 
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with the DEW line, but many millions 
of dollars were involved. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes, many millions 
of dollars were involved in the DEW line 
case. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator has 
proved the point that some of us are try- 
ing to make. In spite of the fact that 
the communication carriers, particu- 
larly the A.T. & T., have overcharged the 
Government, the GSA was doing a good 
job in trying to save the interest of the 
Government and save the taxpayers’ 
money. Yet there was activity on the 
part of the common carriers seeking to 
deny any appropriation for carrying on 
that work. That is the kind of situa- 
tion we get into. When the agency at- 
tempted to cut down the profits that were 
being made, we discovered an attempt to 
cut out the appropriation. Actually the 
subcommittee or the full Committee on 
Appropriations did deny the GSA any 
funds for that activity. Only upon the 
urging of the Senator from Washington 
and several other Senators who joined 
with him was the money put back into 
the appropriation. 

In that connection I wish also to say 


e 
in trying to diminish and reduce the ef- 


fectiveness of the GSA. 
ey have 


Through some influence th 
been able to break up the local unit in the 
General Services Administration which 
has been so effective. In fairness, I wish 


to say that Mi Boutin thinks ches the 
way the thi arranged now, they can 
still continue. But the extent of their 
activity and the type of activity they 
have been able to carry on as a unit has 
been very badly weakened. There has 
been a great deal of influence on the part 
of communication carriers in getting 
that done. I do not think that the record 
of the GSA shows that they do not want 
the Government to prevent them from 
making excess profits, which they were 
doing in connection with the DEW line 
and the other activities. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wanted 
to get the record straight or add to it. 
In the rate cases, the GSA has been 
designated to protect the Government as 
a customer in cases. When the GSA 
enters a rate case involving communica- 
tions, electricity, or transportation, it 
does so on the ground that the Govern- 
ment is a customer and would be subject 
to unfair rates. They then help the gen- 
eral public in many cases in which the 
ponie would have no legal representa- 

ve. 

In effect, appearing for the Govern- 
ment has helped the public. If a rate 
increase was denied, the intervention has 
helped the customer, to wit, the Govern- 
ment. 

But let us not confuse the SAGE case. 
That case involved a contract between 
the communications people and the 
Government. It involved a contract in 
the GSA. The Senator is correct. 
Through action in that case many mil- 
lions of dollars were saved. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The point Iam try- 
ing to make is that the people who have 
been overcharging; namely, the com- 
munication carriers, have used their in- 
fluence both in Congress and in the 
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agency to try to diminish the effective- 
ness of the regulator for one purpose. 
They have been taking money back from 
them for the benefit of the taxpayer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That question in- 
volved construction, operation, and many 
other things other than a straight rate 
proposition. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The satellite proj- 
ect involves construction and many other 
things also. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I point out that 
the GSA has been active. As a customer, 
the Government has gone into rate cases 
in that way. I was somewhat responsi- 
ble for increasing the appropriation 
some years ago when the Government 
had failed to appear in a rate case. It 
was the biggest customer and was most 
effective in that particular case. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the point that the Sen- 
ator has made. The Senator has been 
active in seeking rate reductions. 

The point I wish to make is that the 
FCC has the same public responsibility 
as a public service commission. I know 
that, as a public service commissioner, 
my dad used to institute proceedings to 
reduce rates. He would hold hearings 
and issue orders, If the parties did not 
like the decision, they could go to court 
about it. 

That is the sort of function that the 
FCC has had. The GSA would not be 
active in that field if the Federal Com- 
munications Commission had done its 
job. The fact is that when the GSA 
undertook to do those things, it did them 
because the rate was clearly too high and 
it was so established. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss this 
subject at considerable length tomorrow. 
— I will conclude my speech for 

ay. 


LYLE WATTS, CHIEF OF THE FOREST 
SERVICE FROM 1943 TO 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I regret 
to inform the Senate that on Friday last, 
Oregon and the Nation lost a great and 
dedicated man, Mr. Lyle Watts, Chief of 
the Forest Service from 1943 until his re- 
tirement in 1952, who passed away in a 
Portland hospital. 

His career of dedicated service to the 
welfare of all the people in the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources was ex- 
emplary. His contributions to the de- 
velopment of sound forestry practices 
will remain as a continuing memorial to 
his memory. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in my remarks the obituary material 
found in this morning’s New York Times 
which summarizes his many valuable 
contributions. 

There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lyte Watts Dres; Ex-Forestry Am- U.S. 
Forest Service CHIEF, 1943-52; ASSISTED 
UNITED NATIONS 
PORTLAND, OREG., June 16.—Lyle F. Watts, 

Chief of the U.S. Forest Service from 1943 


until his retirement in 1952, died Friday of 
a heart ailment. He was 72 years old. 
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Mr. Watts began his career as a forest as- 
sistant in Wyoming in 1913. He was a mem- 
ber of the technical committee on forestry 
and primary forest products of the United 
Nations Interim Commission on Food and 
Agriculture in 1944 and 1945. At several 
sessions from 1945 to 1951 he served as tech- 
nical adviser to the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization's U.S. delegate. 

Mr. Watts also took part in the United 
Nations Conference on Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources at Lake Success, 
Long Island in 1949. 

Among the honors he received were the 
Department of Agriculture’s Dist 
Service Medal and France's Croix de Che- 
valier de le Merite Agricole. He held hon- 
orary degrees from Utah State Agricultural 
and Iowa State Colleges. 

After his retirement, Mr. Watts became 
active in the Oregon Democratic Party. 

Survivors include his widow, Nell; a daugh- 
ter, June; a son, Gordon, who is with the 
Forest Service in Washington; a sister, Mrs. 
Gladys O'Neil Bellingham, and a brother, 
Cecil, 

SUPERVISED 150 FORESTS 

As Chief of the Forest Service, Mr. Watts 
supervised the administration of more than 
150 national forests covering about 180 mil- 
lion acres. He once advocated a six-point 
program to preserve the Nation's timber 
lands that included selective logging, reseed- 
ing, and intensive forest-fire protection. 

Essential to his program was that “the 
American people must be conservation-con- 
scious and aware of the importance of safe- 
guarding our great natural resources.” 

He also said that insects and diseases were 
as damaging to the forests as fire but less 
was being done to cope with them. 

A graduate of Iowa State College in 1913, 
Mr. Watts received a degree of master of 
forestry there 15 years later. He then left 
the Service for a year to organize and to 
become dean of the School of Forestry at 
Utah State Agricultural College. 

Mr. Watts came out of retirement in 1954 
to direct the conservation aspects of the 
late Richard L. Neuberger’s successful Ore- 
gon campaign for the US. Senate. He later 
worked for Adlai Stevenson's presidential 
campaign in Oregon. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we have 
lost not only a great conservationist 
dedicated to public service, but I have 
lost a personal friend. Mr. Lyle Watts 
advised me on many occasions in regard 
to conservation matters, and I have never 
found his advice wanting. I have always 
found that by following his advice, I have 
been well served on the issues about 
which he advised me. His advice was 
in the public interest of my State and 
in the whole field of natural resource 
and conservation development. 


WORK OF THE SENATE AND THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday night of each week there is 
available to the public one of the most 
challenging news commentaries of our 
day. I refer to the presentation made 
by Howard K. Smith on the American 
Broadcasting Co.’s network. Last 
Wednesday, the evening of June 13, Mr. 
Smith sought an answer to the ques- 
tion “Is Congress Out of Date?” 

Mr. President, the answer proved to 
be a bit rough on the Congress of the 
United States. It was highly critical; 
but, then, neither the House nor the 
Senate is without critics on either floor. 
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If the Congress merits criticism, such 
comment should be heard. If the criti- 
cism is undeserved, no harm will occur 
in the process. In fact, constructive 
criticism provides an invaluable margin 
of safety in our democracy. 

Mr. Smith is not aware of many of the 
problems that face the Congress. For 
example, he draws public attention to 
the tremendous workload and the lack 
of staff personnel to tackle the tide of 
business that burdens Senators and 
Congressmen. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, the tran- 
script is worthy of the attention of the 
people and the Congress, for Mr. Smith 
believes there are serious weaknesses 
that we can correct. I request unani- 
mous consent to have the transcript 
printed in the Record at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Is CONGRESS Our oF DATE? 


(By Howard K. Smith, on “News and Com- 
ment,” ABC Television, June 13, 1962) 


Good evening. We call your attention to- 
night to the state of the U.S, Congress, 
sometimes called the keystone in the arch 
of American Government. Congress has 
been in session now for nearly 5 months, 
which is a respectable length of time. The 
pressures on it to stop work and go home 
are strong because this is an election year 
and five-sixths of the Members of Congress 
have to run for reelection. But, though in 
session for a long time and itching now to 
finish, Congress this year has passed not a 
single piece of major legislation so far. The 
President said the other day that he is con- 
templating listing bills according to urgent 
priority in order to get at least some of them 
considered before Congress does go home. 

In the past, some sessions of Congress 
have been called “do nothing” or “do little” 
Congresses. One of the Members now, Con- 
gressman H. R. Gross, of Iowa, labels this 
one the “goof off” Congress: 

Mr. Gross. I would say that it is a “goof- 

off” Congress. It is the worst Congress, of 
course, do-nothing Congress, in my 14 years 
in Washington. We have such a thing as 


the T & T Club—the out-on-Thursday, back- 


on-Tuesday club — this is one of the reasons. 
There may be some hidden reasons that I 
know nothing about but it seems that for 
the benefit of certain people we must ad- 
journ Congress on Thursday afternoon and 
either schedule noncontroversial legisla- 
tion on Monday, or put the votes over until 
Tuesday, which gives them the opportunity 
to operate on the Thursday-to-Tuesday basis. 
This is to accommodate, I say, principally to 
accommodate Members on the Eastern Sea- 
board and contiguous areas who can get 
home in a short period of time—some of 
them to carry on business; some of them to 
carry on their political campaigning. 

Mr. SMITE. Congress has always been more 
criticized than the other branches of Gov- 
ernment. The famous British student of 
government, James Bryce, wrote in the last 
century, “Americans are specially fond of 
running down their Congressmen,” Our pic- 
torial commentators, the cartoonists, have 
always taken a cynical view of Congress that 
they do not hold toward other branches. 

In 1889, Joseph Keppler, creator of the 
character “Uncle Sam,” sketched this com- 
mentary suggesting that the real bosses of 
the Senate were the big moneyed trusts, In 
this century, Senator George Norris, of 
Nebraska, expressed the same thought about 
our system of checks and balances saying 
“the politicians get the checks, and the spe- 
cial interests have the balances.” 
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Humor is heavily alloyed with cynicism in 
modern day cartoons of Senators like Dog- 
patch's celebrated envoy to Washington, Sen- 
ator Jack S. Phogbound, in Al Capp’s “Li'l 
Abner.” 

The same qualities of hypocrisy and oppor- 
tunism show just below the surface humor 
in Senator Snort drawn for the Field Enter- 
prises by George Lichty, and in round little 
Senator Caucus, drawn by Pete Wyma for 
the General Features Corp. 

This rather low view of Congress has be- 
come so standard that there is a tendency 
to shrug off the implied criticisms as un- 
avoidable and unimportant. In fact, I am 
going to argue tonight that it is very im- 
portant and this reputation can be avoided. 
There have been periods when Congress was 
truly the keystone of our Government, well 
attuned to the people and creative in legis- 
lation. Just one example: In 1910 Congress 
became the inspiration and the leader of the 
Nation when the so-called “insurgents” 
came to Washington determined to take 
up where Teddy Roosevelt left off: 

Robert “Fighting Bob” La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, who beat the mighty railroads and 
the political bosses in his home State first. 

Jonathan Dolliver, of Iowa, who said of 
President Taft, He is an amiable man com- 
pletely surrounded by men who know what 
they want,“ and proceeded to attack the 
influence of those men. 

George Norris, of Nebraska, who broke the 
near dictatorial powers of Speaker Cannon 
of the House. 

And William E. Borah, of Idaho, who au- 
thored or guided through the Senate some 
of the most needed legislation of the times. 

By contrast it is hard to think of many 
really creative acts of legislation by Con- 
gress in recent years. It is hard to think of 
an occasion on which Congress stirred the 
hearts of Americans by word or by action as 
the executive branch often does, and the 
Supreme Court has done on at least two 
historic occasions in recent years. 

I suggest to you that Congress’ reputa- 
tion today is not good and that, despite a 
number of exceptional individuals, it de- 
serves its reputation. It is not attuned to 
the people. It is more and more negative 
and dilatory rather than creative and re- 
sponsive. Its ethics are much lower than 
those of either branch of the Government. 

An acute present-day writer on the Con- 
gress, George Galloway, has said “Represent- 
ative government has broken down or disap- 
peared in other countries. Here in the 
United States it remains on trial. Its sur- 
vival may well depend upon its ability to cope 
quickly and adequately with the difficult 
problems of a dangerous world.” Congress is 
not coping quickly or adequately. 

* > . > . 


Just before his death a decade ago, Sen- 
ator Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska said, “Con- 
gress still labors under antiquated machin- 
ery and processes. The 
of Congress is so inadequate for modern 
times that free presentative government 
itself is en 

Just one example to support that state- 
ment; To help it draft legislation, Congress 
has a staff of 28 lawyers and a budget of 
$200,000. By contrast, a single one of the 
10 executive departments—the Department 
of Agriculture—has 207 lawyers and a budget 
of $2,400,000 to draft legislation. We could 
cite many many more examples of inadequate 
facilities causing Congress to lose its creative 
functions to the Executive. 

For one other disability of Congress to ful- 
fill its functions, it is hard to blame Con- 
gress. That is, complex modern times has 
multiplied the workload, especially of Sen- 
ators. 

An outstanding Senator, PRESCOTT BUSH, 


of Connecticut, announced recently he was 
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quitting politics because of the increasing 
workload: 


Senator Bus. It requires a great deal of 
simple old-fashioned homework and when 
my evening is free—that is, I don’t have to 
go to a dinner here in Washington, or some 
meeting up in Connecticut—I take my brief- 
case home full of work and I'll spend 2 or 3 
hours, frequently, trying to catch up on the 
reading and the reports of committees, the 
things that people send me to read that are 
appropriate to legislation that’s pending 
here. If one didn’t do anything else but 
tend to the homework that goes with his 
job and tend to the duties of his job as 
a Senator in Washington, he’d have a very 
good full-time job, I can assure you. So, 
that if you add the burdens of the call of 
the State to this, you'd see that the work 
of a Senator, for most States I would say, 
is very strenuous. 

Mr, SMITH. HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota, probably the most articulate of all 
Senators, tells of the growing duties of the 
Senate. He describes a typical Tuesday: 

Senator HUMPHREY. The congressional 
leaders meet with the President every Tues- 
day morning for our legislative breakfast. 
This means that I arrive at the White House 
at around 8:30. Our breakfast starts at 8:45. 
We finsh that breakfast anywhere from 9:30 
to 10. Then, following that, of course, is 
the regular little press conference. 

I then return to my office where I have 
committee meetings. The mornings are used 
for committee meetings in the Senate. 
Sometimes I find, and you try to solve this 
one, three committee meetings going on at 
the same time in three different buildings 
in three different parts of the Capitol, on 
three different subjects, and I am on all three 
committees. So, you have to be nimble of 
foot as well as of mind around here some- 
times. But you select then, which commit- 
tee you think is the more important, and 
you send a staff member, if you possibly can, 
to one of the others, or drop in on it. Then 
at noon, generally, one, two. or three lunch- 
eon groups, and I generally find little time 
to eat at noon. I frequently just call on the 
luncheon groups because many times they 
are constituents. 

Then as the majority whip, I have to be 
on the Senate floor. So, I do a good deal 
of my office work right off the Senate floor 
in the whip’s office off the Senate Gallery. 
I have many visitors that come in during 
the day that send in their card to the Senate 
and want to see me. I go out to see them. 

During the afternoon, I will frequently 
have conferences with executive officers re- 
lating to problems of my constituents or 
problems on legislation. It is entirely prob- 
able that Senator MaNnsrretp, the majority 
leader, will hold a, what we call, a policy 
meeting on the same day where the policy 
committee of the Democratic Party meets. 
And then later on in the afternoon, I at- 
tempt to answer telephone calls and, by the 
way, I average about 35, 40, 50 long-distance 


to answer them at my desk, and catch them 
as I go along. 
I work late in my office on correspondence 


And then, sometimes during the day, there 
will be a dinner that we go to. I used to 
think that these dinners were fun, and I 
guess they can be, and sometimes they are, 
but really and truly, after a long day, you 

etimes wonder if it might not be better 
ust went home and didn’t go to the 


t 


if you 
dinner. 

Mr. SmrrE. Well, now, you are a member 
of three very important committees. Is it 
possible for a Senator to be an expert on 
as many things as he’s expected to be an 


expert on? Can you master all of the 
subject matter? r 
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Senator HUMPHREY. I cannot. And when 
I used to teach political science, we had an 
axiom or statement. We said, “Experts 
should be on tap and not on top.” I’m not 
an expert. I hope to be a legislator and, 
in a sense, a policymaker, that is, to at least 
help shape and mold the policy of this 
country, as one Senator. But my activities 
are many in the Senate, and I must be in- 
terested in all of these activities. 

Of course, you have special areas of in- 
terest. For example, I have taken a very 
keen interest in the field of international 
cooperation in medical research and scien- 
tific research. A keen interest in the prob- 
lems of disarmament and arms control. But 
I serve and have served on the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, I have to know 
about these agriculture problems. The State 
I represent is deeply involved in agriculture. 
Agricultural economics is the very life of 
our society in Minnesota. 

I must be Interested in the fleld of foreign 
policy, I am a chairman of a subcommit- 
tee and second ranking member on the full 
committee. And, of course, foreign policy 
is one of the most vital areas of our entire 
governmental activity. 

I am a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. And that puts you across 
the board in everything. In fact, the Defense 
budget is one that we work with the Interior, 
Labor, Public Welfare, and Education. 

I serve on the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, which is an overall 
committee relating to the efficiency of the 
governmental structure, and I serve on a 
Senate Committee on Small Business. Now, 
any man that can be an expert in all of 
those flelds is too good to be a U.S, Senator, 
or anything else I think, on this earth. So 
what I try to do is to have a good staff 
that works with me. We schedule our efforts 
as best we can to be well informed. I 
have specialists on my staff for each of these 
activities and others. And then I try to have 
a good working knowledge of these areas of 
endeavor. This takes time. I read all the 
time. When I come to work I read, when 
I go home I read, and when I travel on the 
airplane. I don't have a chance to read 
books any more, Mr, Smith. I just read 
pamphlets and documents and confidential, 
secret, restricted documents, until they run 
out of my ears. 

Mr. SmITH. What about the increasing 
burden you have of nonlegislative activities? 

Senator HUMPHREY. I spend at least 50 
percent of my time on nonlegislative func- 
tions. And this is, I won't say it is a burden, 
it just takes a lot of time. The volume of 
mail. Well, it is just unbelievable. The 
mail pours in—I am not talking about pres- 
sure mail—tI have had for example, on with- 
holding, dividends and interest, this tax 
issue—I would say 15,000, 16,000, or more 
letters, and they all have to be answered and 
we work out policy statements and enclo- 
sures, but we answer every letter. Now, we 
have to use electric typewriters, robot typists. 
It is a big job just sorting the mail. I have 
& person in my office who spends all day 
long just opening mail—not answering it— 
just opening it, just sorting it. I run a sort 
of a junior postoffice. Our mail will average, 
at the end of a session, over a thousand let- 
ters a day. And, in the beginning it will 
run, 300, 400, 500 letters a day. 

I have a dictaphone wherever I go, or one 
of those soundscribers whatever you call 
them. I have one in my home in Minne- 
sota, in the hotel room when I travel. I 
have a portable that I carry with me. I 
have one at my home here in Chevy Chase. 
I have one in every office here in the Cap- 
itol, and I do not waste very many minutes 
of my time. I work on that correspondence. 

And telephones. When I came here, we 
used to have two telephone lines and one 
private. We now have 10 lines and 2, so- 
called, private lunes. And the only way you 


the kind of life I enjoy. 

Mr. Smirs. That was Senator HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, on the workload a Senator car- 
ries. The growing burden is a drag on Con- 
gress’ achievement. But other factors are a 
greater drag. 

In theory, Congress is representative of all 
America. But, in fact, it badly distorts the 
Nation’s interests and needs. 

The Senate was constructed to be dis- 
torted. With two senators from each State 
regardless of its population—there are eight 
mountain States containing only 3 percent 
of the American people—which have equal 
voting power in the Senate with the eight 
most populous States containing over 50 per- 
cent of the Nation’s population. It is very 
hard for such a body to be interested in the 
problems of all the people. 

The House, however, misrepresents the Na- 
tion rather more. The State legislatures, 
which draw up electoral districts where Rep- 
resentatives run for election, are dominated 
by rural interests. So, they draw up Con- 
gressional districts that will favor those in- 
terests. As a result the one-third of our 
Nation living in rural areas has a much 
stronger voice in the House than the two- 
thirds who live in urban areas. 

But more serious than the under-repre- 
sentation of the Nation’s majority in the 
House as a whole, is the gross distortion of 
power in control of the congressional com- 
mittees. 

The growing quantity and increasingly 
technical nature of legislation has caused 
committees of Congress to be more important 
than the whole House itself. In the year 
1890, Speaker Thomas Reed said, This House 
is no longer a deliberative body,” and he was 
right. Bills are shaped and changed or made 
or killed in committee before they ever reach 
the floor of either House. 

The chairmen of committees are chosen 
primarily by seniority. Legislators from 
one-party States or from conservative rural 
areas have greater security of tenure than 
those from populous two-party States. 
They accumulate seniority more easily and 
thereby win dominating positions on com- 
mittees. 

For example, there are 16 mighty com- 
mittees in the Senate. The chairmen of 
nine of them, a majority of them, are Sen- 
ators from Southern States of rural 
interests, who are particularly out of tune 
with the times on rights. All the other 
Senate committees are headed by Senators 
from the Southwest and the West. Not one 
chairman comes from the States 
of the East, of the Middle West and of Cali- 
fornia. This, although the populations of 
two States—California and New York al- 
most equal the total population of all the 
other States shaded on this map. 

This cartoon, drawn for Fortune maga- 
zine by Ronald Searle, shows the committee 
situation in the House of Representatives. 
President Kennedy is shown at the throttle 
of the New Frontier express. Leading com- 
mittee chairmen are at the switches able to 
halt legislation. The chief ones are Con- 
gressman WILBUR Mitts, of Arkansas, head 
of the mighty Ways and Means Committee, 
and Congressman Howarp SMITH, of Vir- 
ginia, head of the still mightier Rules Com- 
mittee. Of the nine key committeemen 
shown here, six are from the South. SMITH, 
of Virginia, MILLS, of Arkansas, PASSMAN, of 
Louisiana, Manon, of Texas, Vinson, of 
Georgia, and Hannzs, of Arkansas. Only one, 
POWELL, of New York, is from a populous 
community. 

The U.S. Congress is a captive body, a cap- 
tive of interests attuned to the needs and 
concerns of neither a majority of our people 
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nor of our time in history. It is geared to 
be negative. A legislator who wants to 
achieve something positive has to run a 
whole gantlet of obstacles. A legislator who 
wants to prevent action has a wealth of 
opportunities. 

President Eisenhower's Commission on 
Goals for Mid-Twentieth Century America 
said: “If Congress is to be an active partner 
in an active government, it must sooner or 
later move to reduce the power of its ob- 
structionists.” Congress has not done s0. 
Obstruction rather than creation is now its 
characteristic. 

There is one other serious blot on Con- 
gress. That is its ethics. Congress inves- 
tigates everybody. But nobody investigates 
Congress. It is not permitted. 

Nepotism—putting wives or relatives on 
the payroll—is common and open. One out 
of five Congressmen has a relative on the 
payroll, some at the top salary of $16,000. 
Some of the relatives do not turn up at the 
offices where they are supposed to work. 

Hasten reapportionment, so the House will 
be more representative of the majority of 
the people and no longer tied to a social 
makeup that no longer exists. 

Have Federal grants to pay most election 
expenses, so that politicians won't be sensi- 
tive to special interests who are always at 
hand to offer campaign contributions for 
favors done. 

It could foster the growth of the two-party 
system, so every politician will have to fight 
for his job, and seniority would not accumu- 
late in one small section of the Nation. 

You could make chairmanships of com- 
mittees rotate. The list can still be accord- 
ing to seniority. But rotation would prevent 
any one man establishing a tyranny. 

And, finally, a radical reform: Have one 
Chamber instead of two, and thereby elimi- 
nate the time-costing haggling between the 
two Houses. There would still be far more 
than enough means of delaying the legisla- 
tion, The one Chamber’s members could be 
more numerous so the committee load on 
each would not be so great. And the terms 
of their office should be 4 or 6 years so they 
won't be, as Congressmen now are, always 
running for office. 

If Congress took strong action to improve 
itself, it would find a receptive public. For 
politicians’ line of work can still capture the 
public imagination. 

The U.S. Senate, for example, can still 
be very dramatic. One episode that has 
caught imaginations on a movie screen is 
the picture “Advise and Consent.” In it, 
Peter Lawford and Charles Laughton as Sen- 
ators clash in a movie version of a debate 
on the Senate floor: 

Mr. Lawford: “Does the senior Senator 
from South Carolina think he knows more 
than the President about what or who is 
needed, in these perilous times, in the office 
of the Secretary of State?” 

Mr, Laughton: “Yes, Senator. I dare say 
that even one so young and green as the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island would 
have chosen another man. Wouldn't you 
Senator, truthfully?” 

Mr. Lawford: “The Senator assumes an 
entire ability of knowledge which denotes 
a closed mind, and an aged crust of preju- 
dice.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Laughton: “Really, Mr. President, we 
have here an example of the commotion this 
man Leffingwell can arouse. Able, sensitive, 
young Senators, taught courtesy at their 
mother’s knees, turn upon their elders and 
offend them, because of their passions, over 
this disturbing man, Robert A. Leffingwell. I 
beseech, Senators, to contemplate the spec- 
tacle we are making of ourselves. Why? 
What is causing this bitterness of division in 
our party? Leffingwell. Who is disrupting 
the cordial flow of legislative interchange? 
Leffingwell. Who is turning this Senate into 


a cockpit of angry emotion? Leffingwell. I 
abominate this man Leffingwell. 


He is an 
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evilman. He will pursue a policy of appease- 
ment. He will weaken the moral fiber of our 
great Nation. He will bring destruction to 
our traditions and I beg the Senators reject 
him. Reject him.” [Applause.] 

Mr. SmrrH. Several times on this weekly 
report we have stressed the urgent need in 
our time for much better teachers, and for 
much better scientists. But for whatever 
may be said in derogation of them, the single 
most important necessity of the time is— 
good politicians. They have got to improve 
their institution. For as President Eisen- 
hower said in an entirely different context— 
we need them. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, early in 
this session Mr. Smith produced a most 
dramatic and challenging commentary 
upon our race with the Russians. Inter- 
estingly enough, he pointed out what I 
have many times stressed: Our greatest 
weapon for democracy is the type of 
quality education we provide our boys 
and girls. In his February 14, 1962 pro- 
gram, Mr. Smith pointed to the danger, 
that unless we as a Nation pay heed to 
this factor in our free society, we may 
not win the race. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the script of Mr. Howard K. 
Smith’s February 14, 1962, program be 
printed in the Rxconp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(By Howard K. Smith, Wednesday, Feb. 14, 
1962, ABC Television) 


Mr. SMITH. Good evening. My name is 
Howard K. Smith. And this is going to be an 
experiment in television journalism. In the 
golden age of radio—which was only a few 
years ago—the time around an hour on either 
side of supper time used to be a kind of 
an American forum of the air. You could 
choose among a dozen or more well-informed 
commentaries on the meaning of the events 
of the day to listen to. I believe that in- 
stitution helped us make the quick transition 
we had to make from being an isolationist 
Nation indifferent to the outside world to 
being a responsible world leader learning 
to think about and act upon some very dif- 
ficult problems, 

This weekly report is going to be an at- 
tempt to put that kind of commentary on 
television. News commentary on television, 
as distinct from documentary reports, has 
been tried before. But nobody has ever suc- 
ceeded at it yet. However, we feel that since 
then we have learned a little more about how 
to use television. ABC News wants to try. 
Our sponsor wants to try, and so do I. So 
here goes. 

Each week we will deal with the events 
of the week as they happen, right up to the 
minute this program goes on the air. But 
today we would like to begin by laying a 
kind of foundation—state the basic problem 
of the time, and where our side stands. So 
our theme for the next half hour is going 
to be the familiar one—“The World Argu- 
ment With the Communists.” After 16 years 
nobody has yet found a better name for it 
than the “cold war”. The paradox about it 
is—our side has everything it takes to win; 
but the other side over the long run has 
been gaining. Why? 

We are going to use diagrams to establish 
the basic facts. Here is how the camps break 
down in absolute numbers of people avail- 
able to each: 

The Western Nations and all our allies 
have 1,005 million people. 

The Communist bloc and all its satellites 
have 1,055 million people. 
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Tied to neither side, the neutrals of the 
world are about 1 billion even. 

However, absolute numbers are not a good 
guide to strength or influence. What 
matters are the number of skilled, literate 
people able to organize, be organized, and 
to compete. And the neutrals have about 
180 million of those. 

The Communists have, on a generous esti- 
mate, about 500 millions. 

The Western nations and allies have ap- 
proximately 800 million skilled, literate, 
trained people. 

Our side thus has far superior human 
resources. 

Another basic measure of the strength and 
the competence of a group of nations is 
productive wealth—the gross national prod- 
uct of a nation’s mills, mines and fields. 

The annual Western output is $900 billion 
in value. 

The Soviet bloc’s total annual output is 
approximately $300 billion—or one-third of 
our side’s. 

The basic power potential is thus ex- 
tremely overbalanced in our favor. But 
some people say the cold war is not 
a material contest; it is rather a contest of 
ideas. Our adversaries have the ideas that 
win people; and we have not. Well, that 
is not true. 

For example, the Communists are free to 
broadcast anything they want to our side. 
But when we broadcast to their side, this 
sound rises to drown us out (jamming 
sound). They jam us with that noise, be- 
cause they fear what we have to say. 

Here is Edward R. Murrow, the man in 
charge of putting our ideas to the world, 
the head of the U.S. Information Agency: 

Mr. Murrow. One thing I think ought to 
be remembered, Howard, and that is that the 
Communists have actually taken over in no 
country through the weight of their ideas 
or propaganda. They have done it through 
military force and no other way. It is worth 
remembering that even in Cuba, Castro 
never advanced orthodox Communist pro- 
posal or doctrine until after he came to 
power. He didn’t mention Yankee im- 
perialism and so forth until he had achieved 
power and I think in surveying how this 
great discussion, this savage competition be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union is going, it is worth remembering that 
while they do have the appeal of simplicity, 
nevertheless their victories are not there on 
the grounds. Nothing is lost, not even in 
Africa. We in this country are too inclined 
to say, “Guinea is gone, Ghana is gone.” 

They aren’t gone. There are going to be all 
kinds of new constellations, new confronta- 
tions, new leadership come up. This is go- 
ing to be a long and as I say, a savage and 
unrelenting Kind of competition. 

Mr. Sire. Is it true that your total 
budget for stating our cause everywhere in 
the world is approximately equal to what 
the Communists spend simply jamming our 
broadcasts in Europe? 

Mr. Murrow. The Communists spend 
about $125 million a year jamming our 
broadcasts. This is a calculable figure be- 
cause one can tell how much it costs to 
build and operate a jamming transmitter. 
We have in dollars this year, this fiscal year, 
$111.5 million. So they are spending more 
on jamming our shortwave broadcasts to the 
bloc countries alone than we have for our 
total effort. 

Mr. SmirH, Well, doesn’t that rather indi- 
cate that they think a great deal more of 
our argument than we think of it? 

Mr. Murrow. It certainly indicates that 
they're willing to nourish their effort to a 
greater extent than we are. For example, 
we cannot prove this, but we are convinced 
that Castro is spending more money in Latin 
America than we are spending. 

Mr. Smrrx. Broadcasts? 
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Mr. Murrow. Yes. Broadcasting and in 
other forms of propaganda. 

Mr. Sirs. Ed, I understand that the 
Federalist Papers, which are history to us, 
in fact are considered to deal with current 
questions in most of the new countries and 
that you have quite a market for copies of 
the Federalist Papers. 

Mr. Murrow. Oh, we do indeed. We had 
in one small post of Africa more requests for 
the Federalist in a matter of weeks 
than the New York Public Library had in 
the course of an entire year. I was recently 
in Nigeria, and there I saw in one of our 
centers, an evening adult education class 
in which they were studying the Federalist 
Papers and at great length because they face 
a problem, as you know, of federating just as 
we did at one time. 

Mr. SmırH. That was Ed Murrow on the 
competition of ideas. Now we want to get 
right down to the core of what constitutes 
power—after this word from Nationwide In- 
surance. 

The hard core of a nation’s influence and 
power is its armed force. If your armed 
force is superior your diplomats tend to act 
with confidence. If it is weak they tend to 
behave timidly. In the 1930's, for example, 
German foreign minister Joachim yon Rib- 
bentrop was a poor diplomat, but he was suc- 
cessful because he was backed up by the 
strongest armed force then in existence. On 
the other hand, Eduard Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia was a fine diplomat, but he was a 
failure because he had inferior force. The 
implied threat of armed force is mainly, in 
our still very imperfect world, what power 
and diplomacy are all about. 

How do we stand in this respect? Once 
again we use diagrams: 

Today the Western alliance of nations has 
a total of 8 million men in arms. That is 
the United States, Western Europe, Japan, 
and all other nations in Asia and Latin 
America allied to us. 

The Soviet bloc—Russia and her satel- 
lites—China and her satellites, plus Cuba— 
has a total of 9 million men. That is, 1 mil- 
lion more than our side has. 

The main place where the two sides con- 
front one another is Europe. There our side 
has numerical superiority. Our side has 5.8 
million men to their side’s 5 million men 
available for use in Europe, the Atlantic, and 
the Mediterranean. 

But many of the West’s men-in-arms are 
in navies, or else must be held in reserve 
lest trouble break out elsewhere. So for an 
actual trial of force on the ground in 
Europe—say over the Berlin question—we 
have approximately 1 million men avail- 
able for actual combat. 

The Communists too must subtract from 
their numbers. Many are untrustworthy 
satellite forces; many have to be held in re- 
serve to police supply lines. So in fact we 
estimate they have about a million and a 
quarter men actually available for combat 
in Western Europe. 

The Russians are somewhat superior in 
numbers. But they face a special danger. 
To fight us decisively in any ground con- 
flict, they must concentrate their ground 
forces tightly and, if they do concentrate, 
they submit themselves to a terrible risk. 

That is, small clean tactical nuclear wea- 
pons—you see one being loaded here. If we 

only the big orthodox dirty atomic 
bombs we would be unwilling to use them 
in ground war in Europe. For they would 
spread fallout and radiation, and would 
wipe out our friends and satellite peoples 
and our own troops as well. However, we 
possess these clean nuclear explosives. They 
can be fired to wipe out a concentrated 
enemy battalion. But they will leave near- 
by villages and towns unharmed—no fall- 
out, no radiation will affect them. Some 
experts believe that the Russians would never 
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concentrate in the face of this very great 
hazard. 

That is relative strength in Europe. In 
the Far East we are far outnumbered on the 
ground by Red China. But the troops we 
have are of superior quality and mobility. 
Moreover, if we were being overwhelmed by 
an aggressive horde, experts say that we 
would probably resort to nuclear weapons 
as we did not in Korea and that would be 
militarily decisive. 

There is great unwillingness to contem- 
plate nuclear war. But unfortunately 
nuclear weapons exist in this time we were 
born into by accident. There is tension be- 
tween the nations that possess them. So we 
have no choice but to think about them. 

The consensus about nuclear power is 
that our side has nuclear superiority. But, 
superiority is not significant. Both we and 
the Russians have enough nuclear power to 
do dreadful damage to one another, no mat- 
ter which side has more. 

What does matter is—which side can bet- 
ter deliver the weapons to the opponent's 
soil? And the answer is, our side can de- 
liver better. 

The most spectacular means of delivery is 
missiles. We used to think the Russians had 
a big lead. In fact, latest information in- 
dicates we are just about even with one 
another. 

But still the main means of delivering 
nuclear explosives is not missiles but bomb- 
ers. We have about 1,700 bombers able to 
reach Russia from the United States. They 
have only about 200 able to reach us from 
the Iron Curtain. 

In addition we have bases near them from 
which our short-range bombers can hit 
them. They have no such bases near us. 

So, if the most terrible thing imaginable 
happened—a nuclear war—we could wreak 
much worse destruction on them than they 
could wreak on us. 

There is much more to military power than 
this brief survey can show. For example, 
one nation can have a more brilliant strat- 
egy than the other; or it can have a higher 
morale. And strategy and morale can can- 
cel out great numbers. 

The best conclusion we can reach about 
defense is—there is probably a military 
standoff. Either side can do dreadful dam- 
age to the other * * * but only at the cost 
of having dreadful damage done to itself. 

If this standoff prevails, the cold war will 
happily have to be settled in a different fleld 
of competition. 

Now, in summary of what we have said 
up until now, our side has almost every- 
thing it takes to be superior. In military 
power we are at least equal and at best 
superior to our opponent. In almost all 
other realms that constitute competitive 
power we are well ahead. Yet the other side 
gives the impression of gaining. As Arthur 
Krock once calculated it, the Red bloc in 
recent years has been expanding its domain 
at the rate of about 45 square miles per day. 

Why? 

In part the Communist triumph is illu- 
sory. It has been created by their hyper- 
thyroid propaganda and accepted all too 
readily by others. 

They fill the papers with glowing statistics 
of their great economic progress. But, as 
President Kennedy said recently, the fact is 
that under the tsars in the year 1913, Rus- 
sia produced 45 percent of what America 
then produced. Last year, after four dec- 
ades of glowing statistics, Russia produced 
47 percent of what we did. In nearly half a 
century they gained a mere 2 percent on us. 

But even when that has been said, much 
of Soviet progress remains real. In recent 
years, their side has added to their domain 
Tibet, a bite of north India about the size 
of the State of Connecticut, Cuba, much of 
Laos, and some of Vietnam. They have 
made propaganda inroads in Africa and in 
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other places and their economic growth rate 
is at the moment a good deal higher than 
ours. 

Why is it that we do not compete more 
effectively? 

I think the answer is that we have 
been involved in heavyweight power politics 
for a very short time after a long national 

of isolationism and indifference. We 
haven't had the time 


vail in this kind of power contest. 

One of our wrong attitudes is the all-or- 
nothing attitude. That is, if the opponent 
will only declare all-out war on us, we will 
fight to the death. But if he challenges us 


We need to develop 
tions short of war to answer them or to 
harrass them. For example, if they harrass 
our traffic to Berlin, let us not go 
unless we are absolutely forced to. 
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them a great deal more than our stoppage 
in Berlin will hurt us, or if they push 
guerrilla war against South Vietnam on our 
side; let us—as we are now in fact 


There can be a whole range of actions 
short of war that we can engage in and it 
will make them much more reasonable when 
they finally get to the conference table. 

Another thing that suggests we have not 
yet grown up to the challenge is our ten- 
dency to break off into extremes. 

On one side we have our pacifists with the 
slogan, that “War in the Nuclear Age is Un- 
thinkable.” If the President stands firm for 
our national interests they accuse him of ir- 
responsible brinkmanship. 

On the other extreme, the radical right 
wants to quit the U.N., break relations with 
Russia and virtually go to war which would 
isolate us from our allies and everybody 
else. If the President tries to negotiate with 
the Communists they consider him soft on 
communism. 

The truth is, success in foreign policy con- 
sists mainly in finding the right mix of soft- 
ness and readiness to conciliate on one hand 
* * * and toughness and refusal to yield on 
the other. 

Another difficulty is simply our attitude 
toward the element of time. We make our 
budgets in our homes and in our businesses 
and in our Government each year. Our Con- 
gressmen run for reelection every 2 years. 
We tend to think in those short-run terms. 

Since we seek results in the short run, we 
tend to rate the to us of 
minor setbacks, like Cuba. We tend to be 
incapable of the long-range planning the 
Russians engage in, when they seek results 
over 5 or 10 or 20 years, instead of our 1 or 
2 years. 

But, for the most important serious self- 

drawback that we have in the cold 
war is, I suggest, our reluctance to meet 
urgent nonmilitary national needs. Congress 
will appropriate anything for military hard- 
ware. But it is very hard to get action from 
Congress or the people, for example, on the 
one thing which may be decisive for the out- 
come of the cold war and that is education. 

You know the trend in the education of 
scientists and technicians. In the year 1950, 
we graduated 52,000 of them and the Rus- 
sians graduated only 36,000. 

But 10 years later, in the year 1960, we 
graduated only 38,000, and the Russians 
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graduated 111,000. In an age of technologi- 
cal revolution this defect can be a serious 
one. 

Now there are signs that the Russians are 
pulling ahead not only in technical educa- 
tion, but in all education. 

In 20 or 30 years’ time these will be the 
heirs to Nikita Khrushchev—Russian chil- 
dren in elementary schools today. If pres- 
ent trends continue they are likely to be 
much better educated to compete than the 
heirs to John F. Kennedy, who are now in 
our grammar schools. 

‘This book, “What Ivan Knows That Johnny 
Doesn’t,” is a comparative study of Russian 
and American elementary education. The 
author is Dr. Arthur Trace of John Carroll 
University. The main points that he makes 
in this book are: in regard to vocabulary an 
American third grader has a vocabulary of 
1,000 words. A Russian third grader 8,000 
words. Foreign 25 percent of 
Americans study a little of them and 100 per- 
cent of Russians study a lot of them. In re- 
gard to world history: A American ninth 
grader has had 1 year of it, » Russian ninth 
grader has 4 years. We would like you to 
meet Dr. Trace after this word from Nation- 
wide Insurance. 

Dr. Trace. One of the most serious discrep- 
ancies, it seems to me, is in the difference in 
the vocabulary of the readers of the early 
grades. For example, a first grade Soviet 
reader has approximately 2,000 words as op- 
posed to an American first grade reader which 
has approximately 300 and of course this rate 
increases tremendously in a Soviet reader. A 
third grade for example has about 8,000 
words in a Soviet reader as opposed to ap- 
proximately 1,000 words in the third grade 
American reader. 

Mr, Surrx. That's 8,000 for a Russian kid 
and 1,000 for an American kid. 

Dr. Trace, That's right. 

Mr. SmurH. In the same school level. 

Dr. Trace. That's right. I’m not going to 
say that all Soviet students master the 8,000 
words but after all this, the demands that 
are made on Soviet children in reading tre 
not excessively great. The texts 
do the same. In other words, they're about 
right. It would appear that the level of in- 
struction is to the dull child in our schools, 
not even the average child, the dull child. 

Mr. Smrra. Well, now President Truman 
once said and Speaker Sam Rayburn told 
me before he died, American children today 
simply don't know enough American history. 
They can't understand today’s problems 
when they don’t know what led to today's 
problems. 

Dr. Trace. There is very good reason to 
believe that our children do not know near- 
ly as much history as they ought to and I 
think one can explain why when one looks 
at the curriculum. Let me read to you a 
passage from the introduction to a 10th 
grade world history book to suggest the prob- 
lem. “In writing a textbook for high school 
students that will cover the whole span of 
world history, it is necessary to present only 
the high points—the mountain peaks of 
men's experience, many of the hills and val- 
leys and waterfalls are pretty uninteresting, 
and they are likely to clutter up the land- 
scape and confuse rather than enlighten the 
student. We have therefore tried to exclude 
everything that does not shed light on our 
story.” Well, you can imagine, then, that if 
a student happened to have a bad cold, he 
could miss out on Greek civilization and 
if he happened to contract pneumonia, he 
could miss out on the entire classical world 
even in this age of antibiotics. 

Mr. Sire. Well, now could you tell me 
specifically some things we might do. 

Dr. Trace. Well, I would suggest first of all 
in the basic reader that if children were 
taught to read at a rate at which they are 
capable and from readers which would 
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rather challenge their intelligence rather 
than insult it. I would suggest that this 
would be a major step in the right direction. 
And then students could go on and read. I 
believe that is the most crucial, the weakest 
of all the areas in our education program 
right now. It’s the reading program in the 
elementary schools. 

Mr. Smrrx. Now how about curriculum. 
What would you do to curriculum? 

Dr. Trace. Well, the curriculum needs to 
be improved in the foreign languages and in 
history and in geography. The foreign 
languages, I might suggest for a mo- 
ment, approximately only 25 percent of our 
students take a foreign language at all and 
those that do study it for only 2 years. That 
is 9 out of 10 of those who do study it for 
only 2 years. That's not enough to even get 
a student off the ground. In the Soviet 
Union, Russian students start in the fifth 
grade and if they continue on through their 
schools, through the new 11-year schools this 
would be a total of what—7 years of a single 
foreign language. The discrepancy is very 
great indeed. 

Mr. SMITH. So where 25 percent of Ameri- 
can children study a little of a foreign lan- 
guage, 100 percent of Russian children study 
a lot. 

Dr. Trace. As long as they are in school 
that’s true and I might suggest, too, that 
perhaps 10 million Russians are studying 
English as against 50,000 Americans who are 
studying Russian and, of course, the Soviet 
students, are not studying English because 
they love America. They all want to be our 
commissars. 

It is our conclusion that if we keep the risk 
of war too high for our opponents to dare and 
if our diplomacy is skillful and resourceful 
to prevent any conflict then the competition 
with the Soviet Union and with Red China 
will have to be settled in another more peace- 
ful field. I believe that the central peril of 
the cold war is that in 20 years time the Rus- 
sians may have a generation much better 
trained to cope with the modern world than 
we have. 

This is a typical American first-grade 
reader. To read it a child needs to have a 
vocabulary of at most 300 words. 

This is a standard first reader in the Soviet 
Union. To read it, a Russian child has to 
have a yocabulary of not 300 but of 2,000 
words. I would suggest to you that this is 
where the space race will really be won. 

This, not the atomic bomb or the inter- 
continental missile. This is the ultimate 
weapon in the cold war. 

Good night. 


OREGON’S SHARE IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Oregon’s Share in Agricultural 
Exports,” published in the Oregon 
Grange Bulletin on May 20, 1962. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OREGON'S SHARE IN AGRICULTURAL Exronrs 

Sixty million acres of American cropland 


at a record high rate of $5 billion a year. 
U.S. farmers need these exports as an out- 
let for their efficient and abundant produc- 


significant source of food and clothing. 

In fiscal year 1960-61 U.S. exports equaled 
half of the Nation’s production of cotton, 
wheat, rice, and dried peas; two-fifths of the 
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output of soybeans and tallow; a third of the 
production of tobacco, hops, flaxseed, and 
nonfat dry milk; a fifth of the dried whole 
milk output; and a sixth of the feed grains 
sold off farms. Other t exports were 
fruits, poultry meat, and variety meats. 

Farmers of Oregon have a direct stake in 
the exports of many of these agricultural 
commodities. In terms of the fiscal year 
1960-61 national agricultural export total, 
the equivalent share of exports in this State 
was $50.1 million for field crops excluding 
vegetables, fruits, and nuts; $8.5 million for 
fruits and nuts; $6.8 million for livestock 
and livestock products; and $2.6 million for 
vegetables. 

The export equivalent for specific com- 
modities was $32 million for wheat, $1.4 
million for pears, $1.4 million for plums and 
prunes, $198,000 for apples, and $106,000— 
81 percent of National exports—for filberts 
and hazelnuts. 

Export equivalents for livestock and live- 
stock products were $1.4 million for dairy 
products, $900,000 for poultry and poultry 
products, and $4.5 million for other livestock 
and livestock products. 

Like all ports of America, Oregon also 18 
an importer of agricultural products—but 
these are largely tropical or semitropical 
products not grown here, like coffee, tea, 
spices, bananas, rubber, etc. In addition, 
there are imports of competing products, 
often of special grade and higher price. 
Under section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act as amended, imports of the 
following commodities are limited: wheat 
and wheat products, cotton, cotton waste, 
cotton produced in any stage preceding 
spinning into yarn (picker lap), certain 
manufacturer dairy products, peanuts, tung 
nuts, and tung oil. As a whole, the equival- 
ent share of agricultural exports from Ore- 
gon is over twice as large as the equivalent 
share of competing imports. 

The domestic market is unable to absorb 
the total output of America’s highly produc- 
tive agriculture. Fortunately, there is ac- 
tive need for these products in foreign 
countries. In the more prosperous countries, 
incomes are rising and there is excellent 
opportunity to sell larger amounts of U.S. 
farm products provided such countries main- 
tain liberal trade policies that permit U.S. 
agricultural commodities to enter and com- 
pete on equal terms with those of other 
suppliers. In the less prosperous countries, 
U.S. farm products obtained under pro- 
grams such as Food for Peace are helping 
such countries in their economic develop- 
ment and at the same time increasing U.S. 
2 for future commercial sales to 

em. 


ASSESSMENT OF THE U. N. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Of Cats—And Bonds,” published 
in the Oregon Grange Bulletin on May 
20, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Or CATS—AND BONDS 

There is an old saying to the effect that 
there are more. ways to kill a cat than by 
choking it to death with cream, which we 
think is particularly apropos to the question 
of solving the financial difficulties of the 
United Nations. 

As we all know a very considerable num- 
ber of member nations of the U.N. refused 
to pay their share of the assessment levied 
on all member nations to finance the police 
actions in the Congo and the Middle East. 
There is precious little the U.N. can do to 
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bludgeon the recalcitrant countries into pay- 
ing their assessments, but a majority of the 
U.N. did vote for a bond issue to finance the 
activities of the U.N. 

The bonds will become the general obli- 
gation of the U.N. and will be paid from 
the general fund to which all nations must 
pay their dues or forfeit their vote in the 
assembly. 

We are glad the Senate has passed (by 
a vote of 70 to 22) the bill authorizing the 
President of the United States to buy up 
the $100 million worth of these bonds— 
and we hope the House of Representatives 
takes similar action at an early date. 


WHEN YOU PLANT A TREE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, brief re- 
marks entitled When You Plant a Tree“ 
were delivered at the ninth annual Wil- 
lamette Tree Planting Festival in Oak- 
ridge, Oreg., by Mr. H. R. Glascock, Jr. 
Mr. Glascock is forest counsel to the 
Western Forestry and Conservation As- 
sociation. I ask unanimous consent that 
his observations on planting of a tree ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHEN You PLANT A TREE 
(By H. R. Glascock, Jr.) 

When you plant a tree today, you make 
an investment in tomorrow. You join hands 
and become a partner with Nature in renew- 
ing a perishable but dynamic resource—a 
crop with expanding usefulness to man. 
From seeds, so tiny there are 36,000 in a 
pound, to tall timber trees there is a growth 
struggle you play a part in winning, when 
you plant a tree. 

When you set a seedling in the ground, you 
take a hand in shortening the cycle from 
forest seed to harvest. You become a practi- 
cal conservationist by doing what others only 
talk about; by helping to assure accessible 
resources for future generations. 

And you take on responsibility for placing 
this seedling in soil where it is free to grow, 
and so that it can best withstand the numer- 
ous enemies of young tree growth. Frost- 
heaving, drought, mice, rabbits, deer, aggres- 
sive grass or brush may fell your little tree 
before it is far along. So set it well, when 
you set out a seedling tree. And plan to re- 
turn to check on its establishment. If a tree 
dies, plant another in its place. 

WHEN YOU PLANT A TREE 

You plant jobs when you plant trees. Jobs 
for future citizens of this great State, for 
your sons and mine. You plant revenue to 
run local government and for schools and 
roads. You also plant an ever-wider spec- 
trum of forest products for service to man- 
kind. And you take a part in that continu- 
ing rotation of forest cover which favors 
wildlife and watersheds. Did you know that 
you do all of these things when you plant 
a tree? 

When you plant a tree, Nature plants a 
thousand more. For Nature is the master 
planter of all. Bountiful and prolific as she 
is, however, she works in her own good time 
and ways. A partnership in which Man un- 
derstands and works with Nature, such as 
you have here, is most productive of human 
benefits and inspirational beauty. Man is 
learning how to work with Nature and sus- 
tain himself—when he plants a tree. 


“He that planteth a tree is servant of God, 
He provideth a kindness for many genera- 


tions; 
And faces that he hath not seen shall bless 
him.” 
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SERVING OF ALCOHOLIC BEVER- 
AGES ON THE SENATE SIDE OF 
THE CAPITOL AND IN THE SENATE 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
say only a word on this subject, because 
I must go to a conference in the ma- 
jority leader’s office. I shall discuss the 
subject at greater length before the week 
is over. However, so that no one will 
think that I have forgotten about it, I 
wish to raise again the question of serv- 
ing liquor in the public rooms in the Sen- 
ate section of the Capitol and the Senate 
Office Buildings, and I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Portland 
Journal entitled No Cocktails in the 
Capitol.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


No COCKTAILS IN THE CAPITOL 


One does not have to be a prohibitionist 
to regret that the Senate Rules Committee 
has pigeonholed Senator WAYNE Morse’s 
resolution to ban drinking in the public 
rooms of the U.S. Capitol. 

The Capitol is as much a shrine as the 
Lincoln Memorial. It is dedicated to the 
serious conduct of the Nation’s business, and 
it houses statues and paintings of the Na- 
tion’s heroes. Tens of thousands of persons 
visit it every year, most of them with rever- 
ence and a feeling of awe, and among those 
visitors a very large proportion are children. 

A babbling cocktail party in such a 
setting cannot help but detract from the 
dignity of its surroundings. 

Note that the proposal was to prevent 
drinking in those rooms of the Capitol which 
are open to the public. In that amazing 
marble warren there are many private hide- 
aways where Congressmen, if they feel the 
need, can ease the bruises of legislative bat- 
tle with the judicious application of bour- 
bon and branch water. Some persons object 
to that long-standing practice also, but even 
they would probably agree that it is less ob- 
jectlonable than drinking in public. 

Like the little boy in Lewis Carroll’s poem, 
Senator Morse is open to the charge that he 
does some things only “to annoy, because he 
knows it teases.” The members of the Rules 
Committee apparently felt that this was such 
an instance. We wish they had taken him 
more seriously this time. 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I wish 
the Recorp to show that I am awaiting 
a reply from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration to a kindly and 
courteous and proper letter which I sent 
to the committee some time ago, asking 
the members of the Rules Committee 
whether the report which I inserted in 
the Recorp was correct. That report 
stated that my resolution had been in- 
definitely postponed. 

If that is true, and if the committee 
does not see fit to make it possible for me 
to present to the committee the testi- 
mony of responsible leaders of various 
organizations, I shall start at an early 
date to conduct my own committee hear- 
ings on the floor of the Senate, day by 
day, and week by week, if necessary, so 
that all these witnesses may have an 
opportunity, at least through my lips, to 
testify as to their position on this ques- 
tion, including one church leader after 
another. If Senators think the Senate 
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is going to adjourn without this issue 
being made a matter of full record, so, 
far as responsible people in our country 
who protest the action of the Senate is 
concerned, they are very much mistaken. 

I care not how long the Senate needs 
to stay in session in order that I make 
this record. The right to petition the 
Government for redress is a very pre- 
cious constitutional right in this coun- 
try. What the senior Senator from 
Oregon is asking the Committee on 
Rules and Administration to do is to ex- 
tend the right to people to petition the 
Rules Committee through a hearing, to 
present their opposition to a policy which 
was Officially established by the Senate 
when the new conference room was 
opened with a considerable amount of 
fanfare on April 2 of this year. 

This is one matter that the Senate is 
not going to sweep under the rug so far 
as the senior Senator from Oregon is 
concerned. I intend to make a record 
on the issue. The large number of peo- 
ple—and they are increasing week by 
week—who are concerned have a right 
to be heard on the subject. The Senate 
has the duty to give them a hearing, in 
case the Rules Committee does not wish 
to reverse the action that it initiated 
when it not only proceeded officially to 
provide for the serving of hard liquor at 
official Senate functions in its public 
rooms, but apparently also, so I under- 
stand, authorized Senators to get per- 
mission to use this conference room and 
other rooms for affairs of their own 
sponsorship, at which, in effect, these 
rooms, for the period that they are used, 
are turned into bars. 

Those of us who do not share the point 
of view of such Senate public policy 
have a duty to our constituents to make 
the record. I propose to make that 
record. 

I would much prefer to have this ques- 
tion handled by means of an official 
hearing of the Rules Committee, pre- 
ceded, if possible, by a meeting of the 
Rules Committee in executive session, if 
it wants such a meeting with the senior 
Senator from Oregon. So far as I am 
concerned, this is a matter of procedural 
policy in regard to which the American 
people are entitled to have full public 
disclosure made. We are not going to 
do that if we deny a great number of our 
people the right to be heard—people who 
have the privilege and the right to be 
heard in protest of a policy of the Senate 
that they consider to be entirely 
unjustifiable. 


THE PEOPLE PETITION FOR KING- 
ANDERSON BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have recently received a petition bear- 
ing about 150 signatures from the area 
of Beaumont in Jefferson County, Tex., 
expressing strong support of the King- 
Anderson bill and urging that it be en- 
acted into law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing statement and all the signatures 
thereto be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and signatures were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Jone 5, 1962. 
Hon, RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR: We, the who 


are residents of Beaumont, and area, Jeffer- 
son County, Tex., are strongly in favor of 
the proposed King-Anderson medical care 
bill and respectfully urge you, as our repre- 
sentative in the U.S. Senate, to do all in your 
power to enact the said King-Anderson bill 
into law. 

J. G. Moore, Sr., Pete Sala, Andy Hebert, 
T. S. Hughes, C. S. Barker, B. L. Green, 
Johnnie Tatam, J. E. Bowen, Joan Williams, 
L. L. Bynum, Claude McIntyre, Beaumont, 
Tex.; Lewis W. Spake, Port Neches, Tex.; Mr. 
J. G. Moore, Mrs. P. E. LeClaire, Beaumont, 
Tex.; John C. Shaw, Silsbee, Tex. 

J. L. Mott, E. N. Lucas, James Gardiner, 
Bobby Burton, Steve Cordova, Herman Davis, 
Daniel Tuquette, W. O. Bostick, A. L. LeBlanc, 
William V. Harrington, Geo. W. Doitt, Mrs. 
Louise King, William H. Thornton, S. C. Ren- 
fro, Jr., Harold L. Jones, Val Blackburn, 
Duese Fontenat, Bevis Wilson, Robert J. 
Becks, Pat L. Killebreu, Geo. J. Corrigan, 
Robert F. Petlock, S. A. Ferlitta, J. W. De 
Ramus, Chas. A. Ferlitta, Charlene Ferlitta. 

H. J. Marsiglia, Joe Lozarro, H. J. Ozio, 
George Powell, Mrs. George Powell, Wallace 
Jarrell, Helen Jarrell, James Segum, Adam 
Victor, F. E. Riley, Mrs. F. E. Riley, Beau- 
mont, Tex.; Mrs. E. C. Coody, J. I. P. Gaines, 
El Paso, Tex.; D. D. Adair; Mrs. G. W. Dorten, 
Beaumont, Tex.; A. G. Jewett, Jr., Port 
Neches, Tex; Mrs. Joseph Beinlacqua, Jr., 
Ralph C. Lawson, M. F. Lawson, Shannon 
Wilson, Mrs. Shannon Wilson, Beaumont, 
Tex. 

S. W. Humphrey, Pearl O. Humphrey, Betty 
Sue Burton, David Lee Humphrey, Olin G. 
Kirby, Mrs. Olin G. Kirby, J. B. Irving, M. J. 
Hebert, Earl Barrileux, R C. Spain, Mrs. G. L. 
Spain, Mrs. Mozella Marie Williams, Mr. Rob- 
ert Williams, Mrs. Irene Josephine Pirt, 
Roy Kirby Pirt, Mr. Leon Showers, Mary Ly- 
dia Gardiner, Equilla Robinson, Mary Paul- 
ine Robinson, Lillian Ann Gardiner, Dianna 
Marie Goodman, Raymond David Goodman, 
Edward Gardiner, Mrs. Altha Mae Jackson, 
Mr. Clarence McKinkley, Mrs. Victoria Lee 
Gardiner, Beaumont, Tex. 

Mr. Rodney J. Gardiner, Beaumont, Tex.; 
Sidney C. Reed, Louis Reed, Armond Reed, 
Mrs. Alice Green, Mr. Roy Green, Mrs. Rose 
Fobe, Houston, Tex; Mr. Harold Stewart, 
Linda Fay Gardiner, Dianna Marie Good- 
man, Loretha Gardiner, Arthur Cluff, Joseph 
Daugtas, Anthony Gardiner, Alfred Wilson, 
Idma Mae Bordors, Juanita Lane, Billie Earl 
Bordors, Johnnie Mae Berrie, Johnnie Ray 
Berrie, Frances House, Bill Gardiner, Mary 
Hooper, Bissie Mae Dinnis, Cryell Dinnis, 
Beaumont, Tex. 

Debria Glenda Dennis, Raymond Good- 
man, Larenza A. Lockett, Betty Little, Viola 
Looket, Lele Gardiner, Erall Stanley Gor- 
diner, Mildred Delores Goodman, Gary 
Gordon, John Gordon, Ruby Mae Bassett, 
Charolette K. Payne, Jessie Belton, Jr., Darrell 
James Bassett, Rebecca Marie Jackson, Rob- 
erta Jackson, David Allen Robinson, Derbra 
Annette Robinson, Edward Montgomery, 
Robert Bowers, and Oralitha Johnson, Beau- 
mont, Tex.; Mary Alice Green, David Lee 
Labuild, Houston, Tex.; Joe Johnson, and 
Audry Bowser, Beaumont, Tex. 

Irma Montgomery, Alice Greene, Shirley 
Robinson, Ionna Faye Bowser, Dudley Rob- 
inson, Jr., James Bowser, Fannie Cutten, 
Dwight Bowser, John Montgomery, Joseph 
Bowser, Irene Robinson, Dudley Robinson, 
Beaumont, Tex. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 49 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
June 19, 1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate June 18, 1962: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Philip D. Sprouse, of Tennessee, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Kingdom of 
Cambodia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, June 18, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Samuel Scolnic, Congregation 
Beth-El, Bethesda, Md., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we have turned 
our attention to the vast reaches of outer 
space, but we know all too well the har- 
rowing problems that continue to 
plague us here on earth. The mysteries 
of Thy universe beckon to us, but the 
hard realities of this planet will not 
leave us. 

If one crisis follows another, it is be- 
cause our earth has become a tiny, 
shrunken, little planet. Neither the 
depths of the seas nor the heights of the 
mountains separate men from men, or 
nation from nation. Millions of human 
beings live, as it were, in one neighbor- 
hood, even on a single block. And from 
out of the dim past comes Thine in- 
spired word v-ahavta l’reacha kamo- 
cha! “thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

Cause us, O Lord, to know that love 
and teach us that we may apply it to 
all men wherever they may be, for the 
checkered history of man proves beyond 
all question that hatred only breeds more 
hatred and war only breeds more war. 
Only through love can these vicious 
cycles ever be broken—through our love 
of Thee, the love of our neighbor, the 
love of our fellow man. 

In the words we render in the syna- 
gogue each Sabbath Day we invoke Thy 

upon our country, on 
the Government of this Republic, the 
President of these United States, and all 
who exercise just and rightful authority. 
Do Thou instruct them out of Thy law, 
that they may administer all affairs of 
state in justice and equity, that peace 
and security, happiness and prosperity, 
right and freedom, may forever abide 
among us and among all the inhabitants 
of this earth.” Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 15, 1962, was read and ap- 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 4083. An act to reduce the frequency 
of reports required of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on the use of surplus dairy 
products; 

H.R. 4939. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all rights, title, and interest of 
the United States in a certain tract of land 
in Jasper County, Ga., to the Jasper County 
Board of Education; 

H.R. 6456. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the former owners thereof; 

H.R. 7866. An act to amend the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act to extend the ap- 
plication thereof to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; 

H.R. 8434. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey a cer- 
tain parcel of land to the city of Mount 
Shasta, Calif.; 

H.R. 9736. An act vo authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to permit certain prop- 
erty to be used for State forestry work, and 
for other pur 

H.R. 10374. An a to amend section 6 of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, as amended, 
to reduce the revolving fund available for 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
banks for cooperatives; 

H.R. 10986. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary perlod the existing suspension of 
duty on certain amorphous graphite; 

H.R. 11032. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. 92,187 relating to the badge of 
the Sons of the American Legion; 

H.R. 11033. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. 55,398 relating to the badge of 
the American Legion Auxiliary; and 

H.R. 11034. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. 54,296 relating to the badge of 
the American Legion. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: f 

H.R. 8141, An act to revise the laws re- 
lating to depository libraries. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint res- 
olution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 678. An act to extend the Automobile 
Information Disclosure Act to Guam and 
the Virgin Islands; 

S. 2139. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the American War Moth- 
ers, Inc.; 

S. 2436. An act to transfer certain land in 
the District of Columbia to the Secretary of 
the Interior for administration as a part of 
the National Capital parks system, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2977. An act to amend the Life Insurance 
Act of the District of Columbia; 

S. 3063. An act to incorporate the Metro- 
politan Police Relief Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

S. 3064. An act to amend section 9 of the 
act of May 22, 1928, as amended, authorizing 
and directing a national survey of forest 
resources; 

S. 3315. An act to relieve owners of abut- 
ting property from certain assessments in 
connection with the repair of alleys and side- 
walks in the District of Columbia; 
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S. 3350. An act to amend the act of August 
7, 1946, relating to the District of Columbia 
hospital center to extend the time during 
which appropriations may be made for the 
purposes of that act; 

S. 3359. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to lease 
certain public space under and in the vicinity 
of 10th Street SW, for public parking; and 

S. J. Res. 192. Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Members of Congress. 


AMENDING TITLE 39 OF UNITED 
STATES CODE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7532) to 
amend title 39 of the United States Code 
relating to funds received by the Post 
Office Department from payments for 
damage to personal property, and for 
other purposes, with an amendment of 
the Senate thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 2, lines 9 and 10, strike out “under 
contracts with the Department” and insert 
“of carriers and contractors”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
7532 received favorable consideration by 
our committee last year and passed the 
House of Representatives on August 21, 
1961. 

This bill was introduced as the result 
of an executive communication and 
contained the provisions as then recom- 
mended by the Post Office Department. 
Subsequent to passage of the bill by the 
House, the Post Office Department ad- 
dressed a letter, dated May 4, 1962, to 
the Senate committee, asking for an 
amendment to the bill. This letter is 
contained on page 4 of the Senate re- 
port accompanying H.R. 7532—Senate 
Report No. 1538. 

The Post Office Department letter 
pointed out that the language contained 
in paragraph (4) on page 2 of the bill 
was more restrictive than intended, 
inasmuch as they had referred to fines, 
penalties, and refunds resulting from in- 
adequate performance “under contracts 
with the Department.” It was stated 
that this language would eliminate the 
possibility of treating collections for 
similar items from common carriers as 
appropriation reimbursements. Accord- 
ingly, they recommended that the words 
“under contracts with the Department” 
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in lines 9 and 10 on page 2 of the bill, 
be eliminated, and the words “of carriers 
and contractors” inserted in lieu thereof. 

The bill, as passed by the Senate, con- 
tains this amendment. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY SCHOOL 
BOARD, MARYLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6759) 
for the relief of the Prince Georges 
County School Board, Maryland. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PARAPLEGIC HOUSING PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4012) 
to amend section 801 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide assistance in 
acquiring specially adapted housing for 
certain blind veterans who have suffered 
the loss or loss of use of a lower ex- 
tremity. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (2) of section 801 of title 38 United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
, and such permanent and total disability is 
such as to preclude locomotion without the 
aid of a wheelchair,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon, 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of this bill is to expand the 
paraplegic housing program—the pro- 
gram which provides for a maximum 
$10,000 grant for severely disabled vet- 
erans in acquiring specially equipped 
homes made necessary because of their 
peculiar difficulties. 

At the present time veterans with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities of all wars and 
peacetime are eligible if they meet the 
following criteria: They are perma- 
nently and totally disabled due, first, to 
the loss or loss of use of both lower ex- 
tremities so as to preclude locomotion 
without the aid of braces, crutches, 
canes, or wheelchairs; or second, blind 
in both eyes, having only light percep- 
tion, plus loss or loss of use of one lower 
extremity, and in such condition as to 
preclude locomotion without the aid of 
a wheelchair. 

The bill deletes the requirement in 
category two mentioned above so as to 
permit a blind veteran to obtain this 
grant even though he is able to move 
about without the aid of a wheelchair. 
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The law provides that payment shall 
not exceed $10,000 in any event and per- 
mits payment of 50 percent of the total 
cost to the veteran of a home for special 
fixtures or movable facilities. 

The Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mates that there are less than 40 such 
veterans who would meet this criterion. 
The total nonrecurring cost would be 
$400,000, with considerably less than that 
amount expected the first year. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


STATUTORY AWARD FOR APHONIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10066) 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to provide additional compensation 
for veterans suffering the loss or loss of 
use of both vocal cords, with resulting 
complete aphonia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 314(k) of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
“having only light perception,” each place 
it appears the following: “or has suffered 
complete organic aphonia with constant 
inability to communicate by speech,”. 

Src. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the 
second calendar month which begins after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the current schedule for rating dis- 
abilities provides that complete organic 
aphonia—loss of speech—with constant 
inability to communicate by speech will 
be rated as totally disabling with com- 
pensation payable in the total amount of 
$225 a month. This bill provides that 
the statutory award rate—$47—now 
applicable for other appropriate dis- 
abilities for a specific loss shall be added 
to the total rate. This $47 a month 
allowance would mean that the veteran 
would receive $272 monthly if this bill 
is enacted into law. 

The Veterans’ Administration indi- 
cates that there are only 20 known cases 
involving complete organic aphonia 
meeting the criteria of this bill, which 
means that the annual cost would be 
$11,280. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THE 1202D CIVIL AFFAIRS GROUP 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9199) 
for the relief of certain officers and en- 
listed personnel of the 1202d Civil Affairs 
Group (Reinf Tng), Fort Hamilton, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have discussed this 
proposed legislation with several Mem- 
bers of the House who are interested in 
its enactment. It is my understanding 
that an amendment will be offered if 
the bill is considered which would strike 
section 2 from the bill. I think it is im- 
portant to read section 2. It reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing offi- 
cer of the United States full credit shall be 
given for all amounts for which liability is 
relieved by section 1 of this Act. 


It is my understanding that the re- 
moval of this section would still place 
a financial burden on the disbursing of- 
ficer or paymaster for the failure on his 
part to follow the regulations. It seems 
to me there is merit to the bill if we 
limit the relief to those who have re- 
ceived the money not knowing they 
should not have received it, but I see no 
reason whatsoever to relieve a disburs- 
ing officer or paymaster whose job it is 
to see to it that these moneys should not 
have been paid. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York whether or 
not he does intend to offer an amend- 
ment to delete section 2? 

Mr. CAREY. I believe the gentle- 
man’s point is well taken. The amend- 
ment, I understand, will be offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lane]. The amendment is at the desk. 

Mr. FORD. I believe this is a good 
solution to this problem, and I hope and 
trust that in the consideration of any 
subsequent bills of this nature that we 
will not relieve the paymaster or the dis- 
bursing officer where there is an obvious 
case of error, which was the case in this 
instance. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of- 
ficers, warrant officers, and enlisted personnel 
assigned to the 1202d Civil Affairs Group 
(Reinf Tng), Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, New 
York, during the period commencing Decem- 
ber 1, 1959, and ending on November 30, 
1960, are relieved of all liability to refund 
to the United States the amounts, which 
were otherwise correct, erroneously received 
by them as pay for participating in inactive 
duty training assemblies conducted by the 
1202d Civil Affairs Group (Reinf Tng) dur- 
ing the period commencing on December 1, 
1959, and ending on November 30, 1960. 

Sec. 2. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States full credit shall 
be given for all amounts for which lability is 
relieved by section 1 of this Act. 

Sec. 3. If any member or former member of 
the 1202d Civil Affairs Group (Reinf Tng) 
has at any time refunded to the United 
States all or a part of the erroneous pay- 
ments with which this Act is concerned, the 
Secretary of Treasury is authorized to pay, 
out of appropriations available for the pay 
and allowances of members of the uniformed 
services, to that person the amount he or she 
repaid. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lane: Page 2, 
lines 3 to 6, after the period in line 2, strike 
out all of section 2. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BASIC SALARY IN ASSIGNMENTS OF 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10265) 
to authorize the Postmaster General in 
his discretion to pay increased basic sal- 
ary to postal field service employees for 
services performed before the expiration 
of 30 days following their assignments 
to duties and responsibilities of higher 
salary levels, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


BUGGS ISLAND LAKE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9243) 
to amend the Civil Functions Appropria- 
tion Act, 1952, in order to designate the 
reservoir created by the John H. Kerr 
Dam as Buggs Island Lake. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last proviso in the paragraph having the 
subheading “Rivers and Harbors and Flood 
Control” which follows the center heading 
“Corps of Engineers” in the Civil Functions 
Appropriation Act, 1952 (65 Stat. 617), is 
amended to read as follows:: Provided 
further, That the dam portion of the project 
formerly known as the ‘Buggs Island Reser- 
voir, Virginia and North Carolina’ shall here- 
after be designated as the ‘John H. Kerr Dam’ 
and the reservoir created by such dam shall 
hereafter be designated as the ‘Buggs Island 
Lake’.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SID SIMPSON FLOOD CONTROL 
PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11735) 
authorizing the change in name of the 
Beardstown, II., flood control project to 
the Sid Simpson flood control project. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Beardstown flood control project, Illinois 
River, Illinois, authorized by the Flood Con- 
trol Act of May 17, 1950, in accordance with 
the provisions of House Document Numbered 
332, Eighty-first Congress, shall hereafter be 
known and designated as the Sid Simpson 
fiood control project in honor of the late 
Representative Sid Simpson. Any law, regu- 
lation, document, or record of the United 
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States in which such project is designated 
or referred to under the name of the Beards- 
town, Illinois, flood control project, shall be 
held and considered to refer to such project 
by the name of Sid Simpson flood control 
project. 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
who served with him in Congress have 
fond memories of the late Sid Simpson, 
who represented the 20th Illinois District 
tor 16 years until his death in October 
1958. 

I am proud to have introduced H.R. 
11735, which is before us today and 
which provides that the floodwall on the 
Illinois River at Beardstown, Ill., shall 
be designated the Sid Simpson flood con- 
trol project in honor of our late col- 
league 

No man knew or understood the prob- 
lems of the people of the Illinois and 
Mississippi River valleys any better than 
Sid Simpson. No one worked harder for 
flood control and for conservation of the 
soil and water resources not only of our 
great State of Illinois but of the entire 
country as well. 

Sid Simpson was not content just to 
work for the advancement of flood con- 
trol projects of interest to the people of 
his own district. He supported sound 
projects of natural resource development 
throughout the United States and served 
as president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Conference. 

Our colleague, while a Member of this 
House, sat on the other side of the aisle 
from me. Despite our differing party af- 
filiations, however, we were firm friends. 
In fact, he was the first Member to coun- 
sel me when I came to Congress in 1949 
at a time when he was beginning his 
fourth term. 

Congressman Simpson and my late 
father both were pioneer automobile 
dealers in neighboring counties in IIli- 
nois, and they were good friends. It is 
a sad coincidence that their deaths oc- 
curred just 2 weeks apart in the fall 
of 1958. 

Congressman Simpson certainly would 
have been elected to a ninth term in the 
House in the election which took place 
a few weeks after his death. As it was, 
the people of the 20th District elected in 
his place his widow, Edna Oakes Simp- 
son, who served with distinction as a 
Member of the 86th Congress. 

It is most fitting that we give Sid 
Simpson the recognition he so ably 
merited and pass this bill so that the 
floodwall he sponsored will bear his 
name. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LAKE KAWEAH, CALIF, 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 417) to designate the lake 
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formed by Terminus Dam on the Kaweah 
River in California as Lake Kaweah. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the reservoir 
formed by Terminus Dam across the Kaweah 
River in California, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, is hereby designated as 
Lake Kaweah., Any law, regulation, map, 
document, record, or other paper of the 
United States in which such reservoir is re- 
ferred to shall be held to refer to such reser- 
voir by the name of Lake Kaweah. 


The House joint resolution was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COPYRIGHT PROTECTION IN 
CERTAIN CASES 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 627) extending the duration 
of copyright protection in certain cases. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that House Joint Res- 
olution 627 be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO GUAM, 
AMERICAN SAMOA AND THE 
TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS IN MAJOR DISAS- 
TERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1742) au- 
thorizing Federal assistance to Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands in major dis- 
asters. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of section 2 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to States and local governments in 
major disasters, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1109), 
as amended, are amended to read as follows: 

“(b) ‘United States* includes the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. 

“(c) ‘State’ means any State in the United 
States, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of said Act is amended by 
inserting in clause (d), after the words “re- 
placements of public facilities of” the words 
“States and”. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BACK PAY ACT OF 1962 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11753) 
to provide for the payment of certain 
amounts and restoration of employment 
benefits to certain Government officers 
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and employees improperly deprived 
thereof, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 


1962”. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) “agency” means— 

(A) each executive department of th. 
Government of the United States; 

(B) each agency or independent estab- 
lishment in the executive branch of such 
Government; 

(C) each corporation wholly owned or 
controlled by such Government; 

(D) the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts; 

(E) the Library of Congress; 

(F) the General Accounting Office; 

(G) the Government Printing Office; 

(H) the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol; 

(I) the Botanic Garden; and 

(J) the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. Each civilian officer or employee of 
an agency who, on the basis of an adminis- 
trative determination or a timely appeal, is 
found by appropriate authority under appli- 
cable law or regulation to have undergone an 
unjustified or unwarranted personnel action 
taken on or after the date of enactment of 
this Act, which has resulted in the with- 
drawal or reduction of all or any part of 
the pay, allowances, or differentials of such 
officer or employee— 

(1) shall be entitled, upon correction of 
such personnel action, to receive for the 
period for which such personnel action was 
in effect an amount commensurate with the 
amount of all or any part of the pay, allow- 
ances, or differentials, as applicable, which 
such officer or employee normally would have 
earned during such period if such personnel 
action had not occurred, less any amounts 
earned by him through other employment 
during such period; and 

(2) for all purposes, shall be held and 
considered to have rendered service for such 
agency during such period, except that such 
officer or employee shall not be credited, by 
reason of the enactment of this Act, leave 
in an amount which would cause any 
amount of leave to his credit to exceed any 
maximum amount of such leave authorized 
for such officer or employee by law or regu- 
lation. 

Sec. 4. The United States Civil Service 
Commission shall prescribe regulations to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. Such 
regulations shall not be applicable with re- 
spect to the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
its officers and employees. 

Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby repealed— 

(1) section 6(b) of the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended (5 U.S.C. 652(b)); and 

(2) that part of the third proviso of the 
first section of the Act of August 26, 1950 
(5 U.S.C. 22-1), which reads:, and if so 
reinstated or restored shali be allowed com- 
pensation for all or any part of the period 
of such suspension or termination in an 
amount not to exceed the difference between 
the amount such person would normally 
have earned during the period of such sus- 
pension or termination, at the rate he was 
receiving on the date of suspension or ter- 
mination, as appropriate, and the interim 
net earnings of such person”. 

(b) Notwithstanding the repeal of cer- 
tain provisions of law made by subsection 
(a) of this section, such provisions of law 
so repealed shall continue to have full force 
and effect with respect to unjustified or un- 
warranted el actions taken prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


USE OF CERTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
TOOLS ON THE U.S. CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8214) 
to permit the use of certain construction 
tools actuated by explosive charges in 
construction activity on the U.S. Capitol 
Grounds. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6 of the Act entitled “An Act to define the 
area of the United States Capitol Grounds, to 
regulate the use thereof, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved July 31, 1946 (60 Stat. 718; 
40 U.S.C. 193f), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Nothing contained in this Act shall pre- 
vent the use, in the construction of any 
structure or facility on the United States 
Capitol Grounds, of any construction tool 
actuated by or employing explosive charges, 
if (1) that tool is of a kind and design ordi- 
narily used for such construction, and (2) 
the Architect of the Capitol has authorized 
its use upon such grounds after determining 
that its use will not endanger human life or 
safety.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “and”, 

Page 2, strike out line 5 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “safety, and (3) such 
use is in accordance with rules and regula- 


tions prescribed by the Architect of the 
Capitol.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INCREASING GRATUITY ON DIS- 
CHARGE OR PAROLE OF PRISON- 
ERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11017), 
to amend section 4281, title 18, of the 
United States Code, to increase from $30 
to $100 the amount of gratuity which 
may be furnished by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to prisoners discharged from im- 
prisonment or released on parole. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR TRAF- 
FICKING IN PHONOGRAPH REC- 
ORDS BEARING COUNTERFEIT 
LABELS 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11793) 

to provide criminal penalties for traffick- 


ing in phonograph records bearing forged 
or counterfeit labels. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 113, title 18, United States Code, as 
amended, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 2318. Transportation, sale, or receipt of 
phonograph records bearing forged or 
counterfeit labels 

“Whoever knowingly and with fraudulent 
intent transports, causes to be transported, 
receives, sells, or offers for sale in interstate 
or foreign commerce any phonograph record, 
disk, wire, tape, film, or other article on 
which sounds are recorded, to which or upon 
which is stamped, pasted, or affixed any 
forged or counterfeit label, knowing the 
label to have been falsely made, forged, or 
counterfeited, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both.” 

Sec. 2. The chapter analysis of chapter 
113, title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Sec. 2318. Transportation, sale, or receipt 


of phonograph records bearing forged or 
counterfeit labels.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WATER CARRIER THROUGH 
ROUTES AND JOINT RATES 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11643) 
to amend sections 216(c) and 305(b) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, relat- 
ing to the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 


POTAWATOMI INDIANS IN 
KANSAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2893) de- 
claring that certain land of the United 
States is held by the United States in 
trust for the Prairie Band of Potawatomi 
Indians in Kansas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the following described land, and 
improvements thereon, are hereby declared 
to be held by the United States in trust for 
the Prairie Band of Potawatomi Indians in 
Kansas: Southeast quarter southeast quar- 
ter northeast quarter section 21, township 
8 south, range 15 east, sixth principal merid- 
ian, Kansas, containing ten acres, more or 
less. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CONFEDERATED SALISH AND KOO- 
TENAI TRIBES OF THE FLATHEAD 
RESERVATION, MONT. 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4592) 
to set aside certain lands in Montana for 
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the Indians of the Confederated Salish 
and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead 
Reservation, Mont. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
beneficial title to the real property, and 
the improvements thereon, consisting of 
approximately seven hundred and five acres 
which were heretofore reserved for agency 
and other purposes under section 12 of the 
Act of April 23, 1904 (33 Stat. 302), as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1905 (33 
Stat. 1049), and now surplus to the needs 
of the Department of the Interior, is here- 
by conveyed to the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, 
Montana, and such preperty is hereby de- 
clared to be held by the United States in 
trust for said tribes in the same manner 
and to the same extent as other real property 
held in trust for said tribes. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the Secretary of the In- 
terior or his authorized representative de- 
termines that other real property, and the 
improvements thereon, which was heretofore 
reserved for agency and other purposes un- 
der section 12 of the Act of April 23, 1904 
(33 Stat. 302), as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1049), is surplus 
to the needs of the Department of the 
Interior, the Secretary is hereby authorized 
and directed to convey beneficial title to 
the property to the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Reserva- 
tion, Montana, and the United States shall, 
from the time of the conveyance, hold the 
property in trust for said tribes in the same 
manner and to the same extent as other real 
property held in trust for said tribes. 

Sec. 3. The real property and the im- 
provements thereon declared to be held in 
trust for the Confederated Salish and Koo- 
tenai Tribes by this Act is hereby declared 
to be a part of the Flathead Reservation for 
the use and benefit of said tribes. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall become operative 
when accepted by the Tribal Council of 
the Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes. Such acceptance shall constitute a 
renunciation of any claim now existing 
against the United States respecting and 
to the extent of any land conveyed under 
the authority of this Act. Neither the lands 
nor improvements thereon herein author- 
ized to be disposed of, nor the cost or value 
of said lands, shall be considered by way of 
offset under section 2 of the Act of August 
13. 1946 (60 Stat. 1049). Nothing contained 
in this Act shall be construed as an admis- 
sion of liability on the part of the United 
States with respect to these or any other 
lands. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following language: 
“That all of the right, title, and interest of 
the United States in the 526 acres more or 
less described below are hereby declared to be 
held in trust for the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, 
Montana, and to be a part of the Flathead 
Reservation subject to the right of the Unit- 
ed States to use the land hereby conveyed to 
the extent needed, in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Interior, for any water con- 
servation or development project on the 
Flathead River or its tributaries: 

“Dixon—SE4SW'%,. section 9; lot 7 sec- 
tion 8; lot 2 section 17, township 18 north, 
range 21 west, principal meridian Montana, 
comprising 106.54 acres. 

“Perma—NE\%4SW\%4, section 31, township 
19 north, range 23 west, comprising 40 acres. 

“St. Ignatius— at the east Vie 
corner common to sections 14 and 23, town- 
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ship 18 north, range 20 west, principal merid- 
ian Montana, thence north 0 d 1 min- 
ute west, 660 feet; then east 330 feet; thence 
north 0 degrees 01 minutes west 1320 feet; 
thence east 990 feet; thence south 0 degrees 
01 minutes east 275.9 feet; thence south 59 
degrees 00 minutes west 849.6 feet; thence 
south 45 degrees 33 minutes east 43.1 feet; 
thence south 58 degrees 50 minutes west 96 
feet; thence south 31 degrees 10 minutes east 
130.0 feet; thence south 56 degrees 37 min- 
utes east 298 feet; thence south 0 degrees 22 
minutes east 72.7 feet; thence north 56 de- 
grees 37 minutes west 377.6 feet; thence 
south 0 degrees 22 minutes east 462.8 feet; 
thence north 89 degrees 35 minutes east 
314.3 feet; thence south 0 degrees 22 minutes 
east 589.5 feet; thence west 858.0 feet; to the 
point of beginning, containing 28.66 acres 
more or less. 

“Ronan—SE\Y4SEY, EY,E1,E%,NEY%SW%4 
SW IA SEH, NYSE SW YSE, EYEYSW% 
SE4SW'%4SE%, SEY4SE4SW%4SE\%, section 
36, township 21 north, range 20 west, princi- 
pal meridian Montana and beginning at the 
corner of sections 1 and 2, township 20 north, 
range 20 west, principal meridian Montana; 
thence east along township line 10 chains; 
thence south 0 degrees 1 minute east 6 
chains; thence west 10 chains; thence north 
0 degrees 1 minute west 6 chains to the point 
of beginning, containing 64.4375 acres. 

“Camas Hot Springs—SE NSE N section 33, 
township 22 north, range 24 west, principal 
meridian Montana, comprising 40.0 acres.” 

“Pablo—NE¥Y4NW\%, SWYNW%, SYNW 1 
NW%, NEYNWY%NWY, SYNWYNWY 
NW VI. NEYNWYNWYNW, section 12, 
ESENE! section 11, township 21 north, 
range 20 west, principal meridian Montana, 
comprising 137.50 acres more or less. 

“Joko—W1,E%8SW%, NWY%4SW4, and be- 
ginning at corner sections 16, 17, 20, and 21, 
township 16 north, range 19 west, principal 
meridian Montana; thence north 0 degrees 
2 minutes west 20 chains; thence east 19.96 
chains; south 0 degrees 2 minutes east 8 
chains; thence west 7 chains; thence south 0 
degrees 22 minutes east 12 chains; thence 
west 12.99 chains along section line to point 
of beginning, and excepting the EYNW 1⁄4 
NEY4SW4%4SW%, W'i,W',NEYNEYSWi, 
SW of said section 16 containing after the 
exception 109.725 acres more or less. The 
acreage of the above tracts totals 526.8625 
acres more or less, 

“Sec.2. This Act shall become effective 
when the Tribal Council of the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes by resolution ac- 
cepts the donation of the property involved. 

“Sec. 3. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEVILS LAKE SIOUX TRIBE OF THE 
FORT TOTTEN INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION, N. DAK. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10452) 
to donate to the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe 
of the Fort Totten Indian Reservation, 
N. Dak., approximately 275.74 acres of 
federally owned land. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in the real property described below, 
and the improvements thereon, located 
within the Fort Totten Indian Reservation, 
North Dakota, are hereby declared to be held 
in trust by the United States for the use 
and benefit of the members of the Devils 
Lake Sioux Tribe of the Fort Totten Indian 
Reservation, North Dakota, subject to exist- 
ing valid rights-of-way: Lot 1, section 16; 
lots 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, southwest quarter north- 


north 1,255.3 feet of lot 2, section 16; the 
north 38.13 acres of lot 2, section 17, and 
the north 11.46 acres of lot 3, section 17, 
these parcels being that portion of the west 
two hundred and twenty feet of lot 2, sec- 
tion 16, and those portions of lots 2 and 3, 
section 17, not embraced in Devils Lake Sioux 
Allotment Numbered 585 of Jesse G. Palmer 
for which Patent Numbered 412546 was is- 
sued to Frank Palmer, heir of Jesse G. Palmer, 
on June 10, 1914, all of said lands being sit- 
uated in township 152 north, range 65 west, 
fifth principal meridian, Benson County, 
North Dakota, containing 275.74 acres, more 
or less. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, after line 14, add the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2 of the Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent 
to which the value of the title conveyed by 
this Act should or should not be set off 
against any claim against the United States 
determined by the Commission.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OGLALA SIOUX INDIAN TRIBE OF 
THE PINE RIDGE RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10530) 
to declare that certain land of the United 
States is held by the United States in 
trust for the Oglala Sioux Indian Tribe 
of the Pine Ridge Reservation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
land described herein and heretofore used 
as a site for the Wakpamni Lake Day School 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation in South 
Dakota which has been determined excess 
to the needs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
together with the improvements thereon, 
are hereby declared to be held by the United 
States in trust for the Oglala Sioux Indian 
Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation. The 
land is described as the east half northeast 
quarter northeast quarter, section 9 and the 
west half northwest quarter northwest quar- 
ter, section 10, township 35 north, range 41 
west, sixth principal meridian, South Dakota. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, after line 3, add the following new 
section: 

“Src. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2 of the Act of 
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August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent 
to which the value of the title conveyed by 
this Act should or should not be set off 
against any claim against the United States 
determined by the Commission.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EASTERN CHEROKEE RESERVATION 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 
11057) to declare that the United States 
holds certain lands on the Eastern Cher- 
okee Reservation in trust for the East- 
ern Band of Cherokee Indians of North 
Carolina. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in the following lands and improve- 
ments thereon, which are a part of the Long 
Blanket tracts, situated within the Eastern 
Cherokee Reservation, formerly acquired for 
school purposes, is hereby declared to be held 
by the United States of America in trust for 
the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of 
North Carolina: 


PARCEL NO. 1 


at a concrete monument with 

brass cap marked school tract corner 5, 1950; 

thence north 45 degrees 00 minutes west 
542.8 feet to a concrete monument with brass 
cap marked school tract corner numbered 
4, 1950, beside a large mountain oak tree; 
thence north 26 degrees 20 minutes east 
314.1 feet to a point; thence south 77 de- 
grees 51 minutes east 127.4 feet up a ridge 
to a point; 

thence continuing along the ridge south 
83 degrees 10 minutes east 67.3 feet to a 
point; thence continuing along the ridge 
south 70 degrees 40 minutes east 85.1 feet 
to a point; thence south 41 degrees 40 min- 
utes east 245.0 feet to a point; thence down 
the ridge south 19 degrees 40 minutes east 
83.3 feet, to a point; 

thence south 90 degrees 20 minutes west, 
351.4 feet, to south side of gravel road right- 
of-way to a point; thence continuing along 
the right-of-way of said gravel road south 77 
degrees 32 minutes east, 150.5 feet, to a point; 

thence south 86 degrees 36 minutes east 
166.7 feet to a point; thence south 71 degrees 
07 minutes east 69.4 feet to a point of the 
intersection of two gravel roads; thence con- 
tinuing along the right-of-way of said road 
south 33 degrees 48 minutes east 98.9 feet 
to a point; 

thence leaving said road north 75 degrees 
35 minutes west 376.1 feet to a point; thence 
north 74 degrees 45 minutes west 242.6 feet 
to the point of beginning, containing 12.11 
acres, more or less. 


PARCEL NO. 2 


Starting at a one and one half-fnch fron 
Pipe beside a concrete monument with brass 
cap marked range 6, corner 1, 1950, 
and running north 17 degrees 00 minutes 
east 145.1 feet to the point of beginning on 
the northeast right-of-way of United States 
Highways 19 and 441; 

thence north 75 degrees 00 minutes west 
150.5 feet to the east right-of-way at the 
intersection of United States 19 and 441; 
thence continuing along the right-of-way 
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north 12 degrees 45 minutes west 70.6 feet 
to a point; 

thence north 3 degrees 31 minutes east 
157.6 feet to a point; thence north 10 degrees 
43 minutes east 654.8 feet to a point; thence 
north 19 degrees 22 minutes east 191.2 feet 
to a point; thence north 28 degrees 18 min- 
utes 40 seconds east 254.7 feet to a point; 
thence north 35 degrees 05 minutes east 164.3 
feet to a point; thence north 46 degrees 39 
minutes 10 seconds east 370.3 feet to a 
point; 

thence leaving the right-of-way and run- 
ning south 17 degrees 00 minutes west, 1,786.7 
feet, to the point of beginning, containing 
8.50 acres, more or less. 

PARCEL NO. 3 


Beginning at a point on the east right-of- 
way of the agency road, at the end of a 
culvert that comes under the agency road- 
way, and running with Small Branch north 
75 degrees 22 minutes east 530.4 feet to a 
point; 

thence with said branch south 59 degrees 
45 minutes east 81.2 feet to a point on the 
right-of-way of United States Highway 441; 
thence along said right-of-way south 12 
degrees 50 minutes west 215.4 feet to a 
point on the intersection of rights-of-way of 
United States Highways 441 and 19; 

thence following the right-of-way of 
United States Highway 19, north 84 degrees 
18 minutes west 529.8 feet to a point at the 
intersection of the agency road right-of- 
way; thence following right-of-way of the 
agency road north 7 degrees 41 minutes west 
64.9 feet to the point of beginning; contain- 
ing 2.1 acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 16, strike out “90 degrees” and 
insert in lieu thereof “9 degrees”, 

Page 3, lines 10 and 11, strike out “town- 
ship range 6, corner 1, 1950,” and insert in 
lieu thereof T. R. 6, Cor. 1, 1950”,. 

Page 3, line 16, after the word “States” in- 
sert “Highways”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


READERS FOR BLIND GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11523) 
to authorize the employment without 
compensation from the Government of 
readers for blind Government employees, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
head of each department is authorized, in 
his discretion, to employ, without regard to 
the civil service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, a reading assistant 
or assistants for any blind employee of such 

t, to serve without compensation 
from such department. 
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(b) Each such reading assistant may be 
paid and receive for his serv- 
ices as reading assistant by and from such 
blind employee or any nonprofit organiza- 
tion, without regard to section 1914 of title 
18, United States Code. 

(c) For the purposes of this Act, the 
term— 

(1) “department” means— 

(A) each executive department of the Fed- 
eral Government; 

(B) each agency or independent establish- 
ment in the executive branch of such 
Government; 

(C) each corporation wholly owned or con- 
trolled by such Government; 

(D) the General Accounting Office; 

(E) the Library of Congress; and 

(F) the municipal government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

(2) “head of each department”, with re- 
spect to the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, means the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia; 

(3) “blind employee” means an employee 
of a department who establishes, to the satis- 
faction of the appropriate authority of the 
department concerned and in accordance 
with regulations of the head of such depart- 
ment, that he has an impairment of sight, 
either permanent or temporary, which is so 
severe or disabling that the employment of a 
reading assistant or assistants for such em- 
Ployee is necessary or desirable to enable 
2 employee properly to perform his work; 
an 

(4) “nonprofit organization” means an 
organization determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to be an organization described 
in section 501 (e) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 which is exempt from taxation 
under section 501(a) of such Code. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 3, immediately following line 8, insert 
the following: 

“(d) This Act shall not be held or con- 
sidered to prevent or limit in any way the 
assignment to a blind employee by a depart- 
ment of clerical or secretarial assistance, at 
the expense of such department and in ac- 
cordance with laws and regulations currently 
applicable at the time, if such assistance 
normally is provided, or authorized to be pro- 
vided, in such manner in accordance with 
currently applicable laws and regulations.” 


oer committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 11523 is to remove ob- 
stacles that presently restrict employ- 
ment opportunities for qualified blind 
persons with the Federal Government. 
The legislation authorizes departments 
and agencies of the Government to em- 
ploy reading assistants who will serve 
without compensation from the Govern- 
ment for blind employees. It further 
provides that the reading assistants so 
employed, if not serving on a volunteer 
basis, can be paid out of the personal 
funds of the blind employee or by any 
nonprofit organization. 

For many years, the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the direction of the Civil 
Service Commission, has had a program 
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directed at encouraging agencies to hire 
persons with serious physical handicaps 
where their abilities can be used. These 


Not only must they 
particular jobs they seek, but they must 
also compete with nondisabled appli- 
cants. As a result of this program, each 


service. 

Because of reading requirements, the 
handicap of blindness has presented a 
particular problem especially in the low- 
er grades of the classified service where 
clerical or secretarial assistance is not 
usually provided. The solution generally 
agreed to be the most practical is to au- 
thorize agencies to permit blind em- 
ployees to secure needed reading assist- 
ance without cost to the employing 
agency by permitting the blind employee 
himself, or a voluntary agency, to pro- 
vide such assistance. 

However, because of existing laws this 
solution is not possible. Section 665(b) 
of title 31 of the United States Code for- 
bids officers and employees of the Gov- 
ernment from accepting voluntary 
services for the Government. Section 
1914 of title 18 of the United States Code 
provides that no Government employee 
shall receive any salary in connection 
with his services as such employee from 
any source other than the Government 
of the United States. This section also 
penalizes any individual or private or- 
ganization which attempts to pay a Fed- 
eral employee for such work. 

The reader, in reading to a blind em- 
ployee, would be doing part of the work 
of the office so he would be performing 
personal services for the Government. 
The Comptroller General has held that 
purely personal services must be per- 
formed by regular employees of the 
Government subject to Government con- 
trol and supervision. 

It follows, then, that under existing 
law the reader would have to be a Gov- 
ernment employee but could not be paid 
either by the blind employee or by some 
third party. Neither could a depart- 
ment accept the services of a reader who 
simply presents himself and volunteers 
to do the reading without compensa- 
tion. 

Therefore, if the Government is to 
employ readers for blind employees who 
are to be paid by the blind employee or 
by a third party, this legislation is neces- 


sary. 

H.R. 11523 provides the authority for 
departments and agencies to employ 
readers for the blind without compensa- 
tion from the department or agency. By 
exempting the readers from the provi- 
sions of section 1914 of title 18, United 
States Code, the legislation permits them 
to receive, and the blind employee or a 
nonprofit organization to provide, com- 
pensation for their services. 

H.R. 11523 will, for employment pur- 
poses with our Government, in effect, 
remove the obstacle or handicap of 
blindness for any person who is other- 
wise found qualified for a particular posi- 
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tion. Fruitful careers in Federal service 
will become available and attractive to 
countless blind persons who cannot now 
qualify because of reading requirements 
and our Government, always anxious to 
recruit qualified personnel, will be able 
to attract talented people comprising al- 
most every conceivable type of profes- 
sional and technical skill. 

At the open hearing which the sub- 
committee held, of which I was chair- 
man, on H.R. 11523, the measure re- 
ceived the complete endorsement and 
support of the Chairman of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, the Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, and of representatives of six 
national organizations of the blind. In 
addition, the subcommittee had received 
favorable reports on the legislation from 
the Civil Service Commission, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, the General 
Accounting Office, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

AMENDMENT 


The amendment was adopted by the 
subcommittee in order to preserve the 
rights of those blind employees whose 
positions now entitle them to secretarial 
or clerical assistance. There are blind 
employees currently employed, particu- 
larly in the higher grades, who are en- 
titled to clerical or secretarial help be- 
cause of the particular work they are 
doing or because the position they oc- 
cupy in departmental structure entitles 
them to such assistance. The amend- 
ment would preserve their rights by mak- 
ing it clear that it is the intent of the 
legislation to permit a blind Government 
employee to obtain sighted help with his 
work without cost to the Government but 
only when such help would not right- 
fully be his otherwise. 

cost 


The legislation will entail no cost to 
the Government except possibly for some 
minor additional administrative ex- 
penses which can easily be absorbed by 
the agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, I move that H.R. 11523 be 
passed by the House. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS WEEK 


The Clerk called the resolutions (S.J. 
Res. 68) providing for the designation of 
the week commencing October 1, 1961, 
as “National Public Works Week.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
— ee consideration of the resolu- 

ion 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
one question. Is this likely to cost any 
money? 

Mr. FORRESTER. No, sir; it will not 
cost a penny. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the ly of the gentleman from Mich- 

There was no objection. 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 
DAY 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 717) designating January 1, 
1963, as “Emancipation Proclamation 
Day.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That January 1, 1963, 
is hereby designated as Emancipation Proc- 
lamation Day. The President is requested 
to issue a proclamation calling upon the 
American people to observe Emancipation 
Proclamation Day with appropriate cere- 
monies to mark the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of this major event in the course of free- 
dom. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
3 to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INCORPORATING SCIENCE SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11711) 
to incorporate Science Service, Inc., for 
the purposes indicated by Public Law 
85-875. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Wallace R. Brode, District of Columbia; 
Douglas Whitaker, New York, New York; 
William W. Rubey, Los Angeles, California; 
Harlow Shapley, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Philip Bard, Baltimore, Maryland; Henry 
Allen Moe, New York, New York; Leonard 
Carmichael, District of Columbia; John R. 
Dunning, New York, New York; Benjamin H. 
Willier, Baltimore, Maryland; Michael J. 
Ogden, Providence, Rhode Island; Ralph B. 
Curry, Flint, Michigan; O. W. Riegel, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia; Ludwell Denny, District of Co- 
lumbia; Charles E. Scripps, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and Edward J. Meeman, Memphis, Tennessee, 
and their successors are created and declared 
to be a body corporate of the District of 
Columbia by the name of Science Service, 
Incorporated (hereinafter referred to as the 
“corporation”), and by such name shall be 
known and have perpetual succession and 
the powers, limitations, and restrictions here- 
in contained. The corporation is hereby 
declared to be the corporation whose char- 
tering by the Congress was contemplated in 

first section of the Act of September 2, 
1958, entitled “An Act to require the Com- 
missioner of Education to en , foster, 
and assist in the establishment of clubs for 
boys and girls especially interested in sci- 
ence”. 

(b) The tenure of the persons named in 
subsection (a) of this section, and the elec- 
tion of their successors, shall be in accord- 
ance with the bylaws of the corporation. 
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COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Src. 2. The persons named in the first sec- 
tion of this Act are authorized to complete 
the organization of the corporation by the 
selection of officers and employees, the adop- 
tion of a constitution and bylaws, not incon- 
sistent with this Act, and the doing of such 
other acts as may be necessary for such pur- 
pose. 

PURPOSES AND OBJECTS OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 3. The purposes of the corporation 
shall be to— 

(1) develop an interest in science on the 
part of the young people of America, 

(2) provide an opportunity for the ex- 
change of scientific information and ideas 
among members of the clubs, 

(3) encourage the promotion of science 
fairs at which members of the clubs may dis- 
play their scientific works and projects, and 

(4) develop an awareness of the satisfac- 
tion to be derived through a career devoted 
to science. 


POWERS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power 

(1) to conduct, operate, and furnish press 
service for the collection, preparation, dis- 
tribution, and sale of scientific matter and 
information, current events, and fundamen- 
tal conceptions or topics of interest to gen- 
eral readers, to newspapers, periodicals, 
journals, magazines, educational institu- 
tions, and government; 

(2) to print, publish, and distribute books, 
documents, journals, newspapers, proof- 
sheets, or parts thereof; 

(3) to organize and conduct lectures, 
symposia, conferences, and meetings for the 
presentation and discussion of scientific in- 
formation, discoveries, and theories; and to 

for the presentation of scientific 
matters by the use of motion picture films 
and other forms of photography; 

(4) to maintain an information and refer- 
ence bureau and library and to furnish a 
science service to libraries, newspapers, jour- 
nals, periodicals, individuals, educational in- 
stitutions, and governments; 

(5) to receive, hold, and administer per- 
sonal and real property received by gift or 
purchase and to acquire such property as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the corporation; 

(6) to receive moneys from time to time 
by way of income and to authorize and pro- 
vide for the payment of expenses properly 
incurred in the management and operation 
of the corporation; 

(7) to acquire, and pay for in cash, obli- 
gations of this corporation or otherwise, the 
goodwill, rights, assets, and property, and 
to undertake or assume the whole or any 
part of the obligations or liabilities of any 
person, firm, association, or corporation; 

(8) to acquire, hold, use, sell, assign, lease, 
grant license in of, mortgage, or 
otherwise dispose of, letters patent of the 
United States or any foreign corporation, 
patent rights, licenses and privileges, inven- 
tions, improvements and processes, copy- 
rights, trademarks and trade names, relating 
to or useful in connection with any business 
of this corporation; 

(9) to guarantee, purchase, hold, sell, as- 
sign, transfer, mortgage, pledge, or other- 
wise dispose of shares of the capital stock 
of, or any bonds, securities, or evidence of 
indebtedness created by any other corpora- 
tion or corporations organized under the 
laws of any State, country, nation, or gov- 
ernment, and while the owner thereof, to 
exercise all the rights, powers, and privileges 
of ownership; 

(10) to issue bonds, debentures, or obli- 
gations of this corporation from time to 
time, for any of the objects or purposes of 
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the corporation and to secure the same by 
mortgage, pledge, deed of trust, or other- 
wise; 


(11) to have one or more offices; to carry 
on all or any of its operations and business 
and to purchase or otherwise acquire, hold, 
own, mortgage, sell, convey, or otherwise 
dispose of real and personal property of 
every class and description in any of the 
States, districts, territories, or colonies of 
the United States, and in any and all for- 
eign countries, subject to the laws of such 
State, district, territory, colony, or country; 
and 

(12) in general, to carry on any other 

business in connection with the foregoing, 
whether manufacturing or otherwise, and to 
do any or all of the things hereinbefore set 
forth in the same extent as natural persons 
might or could do. 
It is hereby expressly provided that the fore- 
going enumeration of specific powers shall 
not be held to limit or restrict the powers 
of the corporation. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; TERRITORIAL SCOPE OF 
ACTIVITIES; RESIDENT AGENT 

Sec. 5. (a) The principal office of the cor- 
poration shall be located in Washington, 
District of Columbia, or in such other place 
as may later be determined by the board of 
directors, but the activities of the corpora- 
tion shall not be confined to that place and 
may be conducted throughout the various 
States and possessions of the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall maintain at all 
times in the District of Columbia a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service of 
process for the corporation, and notice to or 
service upon such agent, or mailed to the 
business address of such agent, shall be 
deemed notice to or service upon the cor- 
poration. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


Sec. 6. (a) The corporation shall have no 
capital stock. The number of members of 
the corporation shall be fifteen, five of whom 
shall be elected annually by the members for 
a period of three years and for the five mem- 
berships one nomination shall be made an- 
nually upon request of the corporation by 
each of the following: 

(1) The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

(2) The National Academy of Sciences, 

(3) The National Research Council. 

(4) Such body representing the journal- 
istic profession as may be from time to time 
designated by the board of trustees. 

(5) E. W. Scripps or his representatives, 
administrators, or executors. 

(b) The method of application and accept- 
ance, or rejection and expulsion from mem- 
bership, and the conduct of the members, 
dues, assessments, and other qualifications, 
except as above, shall be governed and con- 
trolled by the bylaws. 

(c) Fees for membership and dues and as- 
sessments from members shall be fixed, 
levied, assessed, and collected as the cor- 
poration, by its bylaws, rules, and assess- 
ments, together with fine or penalties, im- 
posed upon the members of the corporation, 
shall be adopted to furthering the purposes 
for which the corporation is formed. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Sec. 7. (a) In furtherance and not in lim- 
itation of the powers conferred by this Act, 
the governing board of the corporation shall 
consist of a board of fifteen trustees, each of 
whom shall be a member of the corporation, 
which said board of trustees is hereby ex- 
pressly authorized: 

(1) To make and alter the bylaws of the 
corporation; to authorize and cause to be 
executed mortgages and liens upon the real 
and personal property of this corporation, 
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(2) If the bylaws so provide, to designate 
two or more of its members to constitute 
an executive committee, which committee 
shall for the time being, as provided in a 
resolution of the board of trustees, or in the 


tion to be affixed to all papers which may 
require it. 

(b) The corporation may in its bylaws 
confer powers upon its trustees in addition 
to the foregoing and in addition to the 
powers and authorities expressly conferred 
upon them by statute. 

(c) Both members and trustees shall have 
power, if the bylaws so provide, to hold 
their meetings and to have one or more 
offices within or without the District of 
Columbia and to keep the books of the 
corporation, subject to the provisions of the 
statutes, outside of the District of Columbia 
at such places as may be from time to time 
designated by the board of trustees. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OR ASSETS TO 
MEMBERS; LOANS 

Sec. 8. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any of its 
members, directors, or officers as such, or be 
distributable to any of them during the life 
of the corporation or upon its dissolution 
or final liquidation. Nothing in this sub- 
section, however, shall be construed to pre- 
vent the payment of compensation to officers 
of the corporation in amounts approved by 
the board of directors of the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
director, who votes for or assents to the 
making of a loan or advance to an officer, 
director, or employee of the corporation, and 
any officer who participates in the making of 
such a loan or advance, shall be jointly and 
severally liable to the coropration for the 
amount of such loan until the repayment 
thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 9. The corporation, and its officers and 
directors as such, shall not contribute to or 
otherwise support or assist any political party 
or candidate for public office. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Sec, 10. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 11. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock or to de- 
clare or pay any dividends. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

Sec, 12. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings of 
its members, board of directors, and com- 
mittees having any authority under the 
board of directors; and it shall also keep at 
its principal office a record of the names 
and addresses of its members entitled to 
vote. All books and records of the corpora- 
tion may be inspected by any member en- 
titled to vote, or his agent or attorney, for 
any proper purpose, at any reasonable time. 
AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS; REPORT TO 

CONGRESS 

Sec. 13. (a) The financial transactions 
shall be audited annually by an independent 
certified public accountant in accordance 
wia the principles and procedures applicable 

te commercial corporate transactions. The 
audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where the accounts of the corpora- 
tion are normally kept. All books, accounts, 
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facilitate the audit shall be made available 
to the person or persons conducting the 
audit; and full facilities for verifying trans- 
actions with the balances or securities held 


(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than March 1 of each year. The report shall 
set forth the scope of the audit and shall in- 
clude a verification by the person or persons 
conducting the audit of statements of (1) 
assets and liabilities, (2) capital and surplus 
or deficit, (3) surplus or deficit analysis, 
(4) income and expense, and (5) sources 
and application of funds. Such report shall 
not be printed as a public document. 

USE OF ASSETS UPON DISSOLUTION OR 
LIQUIDATION 

Sec. 14. Upon dissolution or final liquida- 
tion of the corporation, after discharge or 
satisfaction, of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets, if any, 
of the corporation shall be distributed in ac- 
cordance with the determination of the board 
of directors of the corporation and in com- 
pliance with the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation and all Federal and State 
laws applicable thereto. 

ACQUISITION OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF 

EXISTING CORPORATION 

Sec. 15. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of Science Service, Incorporated, a 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Delaware, upon discharge or satis- 
factorily providing for the payment and dis- 
charge of all of the liabilities of such corpora- 
tion and upon complying with all laws of the 
State of Delaware applicable thereto. 
RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 


Sec. 16. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved, 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
11711, to grant Science Service, Inc., a 
Federal charter for the purposes out- 
lined under Public Law 85-875, has re- 
ceived widespread support. 

This support comes from educators, 
parents and their children, business or- 
ganizations, and science organizations. 

Science Service, Inc., is an organiza- 
tion doing work successfully in promot- 
ing science studies among our young 
people. And these science studies are 
for all of America’s youth, those inter- 
ested primarily in the sciences as well 
as those interested in the arts. It gives 
the arts or general course student a bet- 
ter understanding of what the Nation’s 
scientists are doing, and this understand- 
ing is carried over to their adult life. 

The Science Service programs are open 
to all students regardless of the careers 
they anticipate. The youth programs 
are offered to all public, private, and 
parochial schools, and at no time are 
the projects imposed on either the teach- 
ers or students. 

Iam sure that the kind of interest and 
approval H.R. 11711 gives Science Serv- 
ice, Inc.’s activities will be extended to 
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help reach even more students in the 
days ahead. 

As of May 10, when I introduced the 
legislation, there were 19,929 affiliated 
Science Service clubs in 18,781 schools 
in 50 States. The total membership was 
pushing a half million students. 

One fact that should be stressed is 
that Science Service, Inc., is not trying 
to eliminate any existing science pro- 
grams. 

Science Service, Inc., recognizes the 
distinct contributions of such programs 
as Future Scientists of America, spon- 
sored by the National Science Teachers 
Association; the JETS and the Berg 
Foundation. It welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to work with them and others of 
similar caliber in many schools. 

Among the many fine organizations 
endorsing H.R. 11711 is the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association. This group 
of teachers pointed out that there is no 
evidence that instructors desire a highly 
structured, monolithic organization in- 
stigated by and conducted under the 
aegis of the Federal Government. 

The bill does not grant any power to 
any Federal empire builders who are try- 
ing to get in on a good thing. The bill 
does not ask for any tax funds. It sim- 
ply recognizes the tremendous job pri- 
vate enterprise has been doing in this 
particular field for 20 years, and gives 
Science Service, Inc., a mandate to carry 
on its good job. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELATING TO FORMER NAVAL AIR 
STATION IN HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7278) to 
amend the act of June 5, 1952, so as to re- 
move certain restrictions on the real 
property conveyed to the Territory of 
Hawaii by the United States under au- 
thority of such act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer. 
ica in Congress assembled, That clause (a) 
of section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to convey 
to the Territory of Hawaii certain real proper- 
ty at Kahului, Wailuku, Maul, Territory of 
Hawaii", approved June 5, 1952 (66 Stat. 128), 
is amended by striking out “That particular 
structures or parcels not suitable for airport 
purposes may be leased for other purposes 
with the consent of the Secretary of the 
Navy” and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “That particular structures and 
parcels of land not required or used for air- 
port purposes may be sold, exchanged, or 
leased by the State of Hawali with the con- 
sent of the Secretary of the Navy and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency: 
Provided jurther, That the proceeds from any 
sale or lease, or the property received in any 
exchange, authorized by this section, shall be 


used for airport purposes”. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy shall exe- 
cute such conveyance or other instrument in 
writing as may be necessary to carry out the 
rt i made by the first section of this 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RETROCEDE JURISDICTION—EGLIN 
AIR FORCE BASE, FLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10263) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Air 
Force to adjust the legislative jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the United States over 
lands within Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Secretary of the Air Force may, at such times 
as he may deem desirable, relinquish to the 
State of Florida all, or such portion as he 
may deem desirable for relinquishment, of 
the jurisdiction heretofore acquired by the 
United States over any lands within Eglin 
Air Force Base, Florida, reserving to the 
United States such concurrent or partial 
jurisdiction as he may deem necessary. Re- 
linguishment of jurisdiction under the au- 
thority of this Act may be made by filing 
with the Governor of the State of Florida a 
notice of such relinquishment, which shall 
take effect upon acceptance thereof by the 
State of Florida in such manner as its laws 
may prescribe. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PROPERTY OF CITY OF WARNER 
ROBINS, GA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10825) 
to repeal the act of August 4, 1959 (73 
Stat. 280). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of August 4, 1959 (73 Stat. 280), which 
authorized and directed the Secretary of the 
Air Force to convey to the city of Warner 
Robins, Georgia, approximately twenty-nine 
acres of land comprising a part of Robins 
Air Force Base, including the improvements 
thereon, is hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FORT HANCOCK MILITARY 
RESERVATION, N.J. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11251) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
relinquish to the State of New Jersey 
jurisdiction over any lands within the 
Fort Hancock Military Reservation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the Secretary of the Army may, at such times 
as he may deem desirable, relinquish to the 
State of New Jersey all, or any lesser meas- 
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ure he may deem desirable for relinquish- 
ment, of the jurisdiction heretofore acquired 
by the United States over any lands within 
the Fort Hancock Military Reservation, New 
Jersey. 

(b) Relinquishment of jurisdiction under 
the authority of this Act may be made by 
filing with the Governor of the State of New 
Jersey a notice of such relinquishment, 
which shall take effect upon acceptance 
thereof by the State of New Jersey in such 
manner as the laws of such State may 
prescribe. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar today. 


EXTENSION OF RENEGOTIATION 
ACT OF 1951 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
12061) to extend the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
102(c)(1) of the Renegotiation Act of 1951, 
as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 1212 (c) (1)), is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1962” and 
inserting in lieu thereof June 30, 1964”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill, H.R. 12061, to 
continue the renegotiation law for 2 
years without amendment was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

On the basic issue, there is widespread 
agreement upon the need for a continua- 
tion of the renegotiation process. Fol- 
lowing the extension of the law in 1959, 
the conference committee requested sev- 
eral studies of the procurement and re- 
negotiation process. A report by the 
Special Subcommittee on Procurement 
Practices of the Department of Defense 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
dated June 22, 1960, urged a continua- 
tion of renegotiation. The report stated: 

The high incidence of negotiated con- 
tracting which is dependent, exclusively in 
some instances and heavily in others, on 
estimating is fraught with endless possi- 
bilities of unjust enrichment at public 
expense. 


In addition, a report was made by the 
staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. That staff con- 
ducted an extensive study involving 
receipt of information from both Govern- 
ment departments and other interested 
parties. The staff also took note of the 
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current efforts of the newly constituted 
Renegotiation Board to reexamine its 
own processes and to develop better pro- 
cedures, In view of that, the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation reached the conclusion 
that it should not suggest any basic 
changes in the Renegotiation Act while 
the Renegotiation Board is conducting 
its reexamination of the renegotiation 
process. The Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation adopted as its 
own the staff recommendation that the 
Renegotiation Act be extended for 2 
years without amendments. This would 
extend the act to June 30, 1964. 

Before reporting this bill, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means undertook addi- 
tionally to obtain recommendations from 
interested parties about possible amend- 
ments to the act. Several days were 
spent in executive session exploring 
whether any of these amendments were 
of a character which could be satisfac- 
torily resolved in the short time avail- 
able in which to consider this subject. 
Your committee concluded that there 
were none, 

The present situation with respect to 
renegotiation can be summarized in two 
observations. First, your committee is 
convinced of the need of renegotiation 
at a time when defense and defense- 
related procurement is at such a high 
level and involves, to a large extent, 
items on which careful cost estimates 
cannot be prepared at the time that 
contracts are rendered. On the other 
hand, your committee is still deeply con- 
cerned with the problem that renegotia- 
tion is a process which requires, to an 
unusual extent, the exercise of judgment 
by men where the basic principles under- 
lying the judgment cannot be clearly 
and thoroughly set down as a matter 
of law. In this situation, it is far bet- 
ter to follow the procedure of a short- 
term extension of renegotiation in or- 
der that we may have the advantage of 
continuing reexamination of the proce- 
dures and accomplishments and a con- 
tinuation of the effort to make the proc- 
ess more consistent with our notions of 
government by law. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr, EVINS. As I understand the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means to state, there have 
been no additional agencies of Govern- 
ment included under the Renegotiation 
Board power of survey? 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. The bill 
is reported to the House without any 
amendment, except we are providing for 
a 2-year extension of the renegotiation 
process. 

Mr. EVINS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, of course, the gentleman 
is aware of the fact that our defense 
expenditures are up by more than 15 
percent. The Federal Aviation Agency 
is a large agency which has a tremen- 
dous budget. The National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency is a fine program, and 
there are others which I think the com- 
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mittee might well consider including. I 
have already mentioned the Federal 
Aviation Agency and the Space Agency. 

As the gentleman recalls, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority was at one time 
under the Renegotiation Board. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. The committee had 
before it legislation which the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Evins], I believe, has introduced on the 
subject of extending this authority to 
some of the other agencies of Govern- 
ment. I believe the gentleman had a bill 
which would have included the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority? 

Mr. EVINS. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority was at one time included un- 
der the operations of the Renegotiation 
Board. There was, as the gentleman 
recalls, a question of identical prices 
submitted in the generator field which 
caused me to feel that that Agency 
should be subject to some survey and 
review. 

Mr. MILLS. The committee’s action 
in not extending the renegotiation proc- 
ess to any other agencies was done 
without prejudice to the issue of whether 
they should be included or not. How- 
ever, the committee wanted to look fur- 
ther into this matter before making a 
specific recommendation. These mat- 
ters will, of course, be before the commit- 
tee and studied and reviewed by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. EVINS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I want to say to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means—— 

Mr. MILLS. As the gentleman knows, 
NASA is already included for renegotia- 


tion purposes. 
The EVINS. Iam glad that the Space 
Agency has been included. 


Before the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices appropriations of the 
Committee on Appropriations we have 
had testimony to the effect that the to- 
tal volume of sales of renegotiation con- 
tracts constitute more than $27 billion 
per year, which is a tremendous sum. 
The Board recovered from excess profits 
in 1961, $17.2 million. The voluntary 
refunds for the same period amounted 
to $31,490,117. 

So, it looks as though the voluntary re- 
funds and the other recoveries perfectly 
justify the extension of the powers of 
the Renegotiation Board to this Agency. 

Mr. MILLS. There is no doubt that 
the program has to be extended. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to extend statutory 
renegotiation under the act of 1951, as 
recommended by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The President recommended, and the 
bill as originally introduced, provided 
for an extension of 4 years. I hoped 
that the principles and the practices 
established under the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 could become permanent law. 
This act has had a wholesome effect be- 
cause 87 percent of defense hardware 
dollars are used for negotiated pur- 
chases. Far too many of these nego- 
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tiated purchases are made from sole 
producers. 

Since our committee first started to 
scrutinize negotiated procurement, much 
of it noncompetitive, the percentage has 
dropped from 94 to 87 percent, Every 
disinterested expert who has examined 
the subject agrees that this large per- 
centage must be reduced. However, in 
all candor, I can say that there will prob- 
ably continue to be a substantial number 
of negotiated purchases because of the 
kind of military hardware we need. 
Nevertheless, we can and must strive for 
a continuing reduction in that amount 
over the years. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for and the use- 
fulness of statutory renegotiation has 
been proven under this act of 1951. 
Statutory renegotiation will be necessary 
so long as negotiated purchasing con- 
tinues; and so long as 75 percent of our 
defense needs are purchased from about 
72 large Government contractors. 

Contracts are negotiated on individual 
basis; and we have many situations 
where single contractors have up to 
three-fourths of a billion dollars in con- 
tracts. There are all types, including 
cost-plus-fixed-fee and far too many of 
the so-called incentive-profit-type con- 
tracts. These contractors include prac- 
tically all who, over the years, have had 
the use of large amounts of Govern- 
ment investment capital in plant and 
tools, as well as the benefit of receiving 
their profits and costs on progress pay- 
ments, which the Tax Court has just 
said amount to little more than loans. 
In other words, a substantial amount of 
the capital requirements and the financ- 
ing needed for the business of these 
companies, is supplied by the Govern- 
ment. 

Now, I have no quarrel with paying 
profits which are earned. But I do be- 
lieve that when there is such a large 
volume and such a concentration of con- 
tracts, the Government must be pro- 
tected against excessive and unconscion- 
able profits. This act does just that. 

With me, the principle of profit limita- 
tion began with the Vinson-Trammell 
Act in 1934. It has carried all through 
the years with the War Price Contract 
Adjustment Acts of World War II up to 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951. 

Notwithstanding all assaults, the act 
has survived because the conscience of 
the Congress simply will not tolerate the 
possibility that any combination of cir- 
cumstances—including among them 
heavy Government plant expenditures, 
large progress payments of earnings and 
profits, and a heavy concentration of 
contracts—resulting in excessive and 
unconscionable profits, which are un- 
justified by sound standards of pro- 
ductivity and reward for effort and 
risks. 

This Board is one of the few agencies 
of the Government which has cut its 
payroll when its needs have permitted. 

Since the present act has been in 
force, recoveries have run from a high 
of $167 million in a single year, to $17 
million last fiscal year. Employment has 
run from a high of 742 in the year of 
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the greatest recovery, to 271 in fiscal year 
1961. In the last 5 years, there has been 
a consistent reduction in force. 

I am told that the report which will 
be filed before June 30 of this year, will 
show further economies and a reduction 
in force by consolidation and efficiency, 
to less than 200 employees. 

There has been recovered, under this 
act, over $820 million in excessive profits, 
and $3214 million has been recovered by 
this Board because of the prior acts of 
1948 and 1943. 

I think the Board is to be commended 
for the efficient and economical way in 
which it discharges its duties, and the 
careful and honorable way in which it 
carries out the mandate of Congress. 

In my view, the act is salutary as well 
as preventative in relation to excessive 
profits: salutary because profits cannot 
be extracted at unconscionable rates; 
and preventative because so long as this 
act exists; so long as the mandate of 
Congress is contained in the act—that 
only fair and reasonable profits shall 
be earned on negotiated contracts—just 
so long will we have determined efforts 
made in negotiations to fix contract 
prices and profits which are reasonable 
and fair, for the work and services to be 
performed. 

I am pleased that the amount of exces- 
sive profits being returned has been 
gradually diminishing because it means 
better contracting and better negotia- 
tions on the part of Government and 
contractor. 

I especially recommend attention to 
the directions which Congress has given 
the Board established in section 103 (e) 
of the act. I can think of no one who, 
in good conscience, would not subscribe 
to these principles. 

I believe that Congress has established 
in this act an honorable and an honest 
rule, which is being effectively and con- 
scientiously carried out by this Board 
and its small staff. 

While I would like to feel that we did 
not have to come to a vote every few 
years to extend this act, I am nonethe- 
less willing to do so, if it serves as a 
reminder of the congressional intent that 
defense contracts shall not be the source 
of excessive profits. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. In view of the obvious 
necessity for this agency and of the tre- 
mendous profits that they review and 
consider, I wonder why they did not ex- 
tend this agency for a period of 4 years, 
as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] has recommended. 

Mr. MILLS. It was agreed in the 
committee to extend it for 2 years. The 
Renegotiation Board itself is in process 
of reexamining this entire matter and at 
the end of the 2-year period may well 
have amendments of their own to sug- 
gest. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill—H.R. 12061— 
extending the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
for an additional 2 years to June 30, 
1964, is supported by the Republican 
members of the committee—but not 
without some reluctance. When the 
period prescribed in the bill expires, we 
will have extended for more than a score 
of years a temporary measure adopted 
during the Korean war. Renegotiation 
is another of the emergency measures 
which has somehow become a permanent 
part of our procurement procedures. 

The magnitude of our military and 
space budgets may make it essential that 
the Congress adopt the proper safeguards 
in order to avoid the realization of un- 
conscionable profits. On the other hand, 
there is reason to believe that the Re- 
negotiation Act may defeat the purpose 
for which it was enacted. Renegotiation 
destroys incentive. The cost of the item 
to the Government, rather than the 
profit realized by the contractor, should 
be the criteria. If the Government saves 
money on the purchase, the amount of 
profit earned should not be of major 
concern so long as the purchase was 
made competitive and the procurement 
agency had every opportunity to cost 
out the prices quoted. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
concerned with military procurement 
only because the Renegotiation Act oper- 
ates to take away so-called excessive 
profits after they have been earned. It 
would more properly be the function of 
another committee of the Congress to 
enact such legislation as might be neces- 
sary in order to avoid the realization of 
excessive profits in the first instance. 
And by excessive profits, I mean profits 
which it would be unconscionable to per- 
mit the contractor tokeep. Idon’t mean 
a case where a contractor happens to do 
an unusually good job and ends up mak- 
ing a little more money than was orig- 
inally anticipated. In the latter case, I 
see no justification for recovering any of 
the profits. 

Nevertheless, since there is no sub- 
stitute for renegotiation, the Ways and 
Means Committee must necessarily rec- 
ommend the extension of the Renegotia- 
tion Act. I am hopeful now that before 
the expiration of this extended period, 
the Congress will provide the procure- 
ment agencies with such authority as 
may be needed—if they do not already 
have sufficient authority—to make un- 
necessary any further extensions. Re- 
negotiation should not be a permanent 
part of our laws. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 12061. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

45 motion to reconsider was laid on the 


BASIC SALARY IN ASSIGNMENTS OF 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 

move to suspend the rules and pass the 
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bill (H.R. 10265) to authorize the Post- 
master General in his discretion to pay 
increased basic salary to postal field 
service employees for services performed 
before the expiration of 30 days follow- 
ing their assignments to duties and re- 
sponsibilities of higher salary levels, and 
for other purposes, as amended. 
The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3335 (b) of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following sentence: The Postmaster General 
may pay, as he deems advisable, in cases of 
such assignments, a basic salary computed 
in accordance with the provisions of such 
section 3559 without regard to the require- 
ment in this subsection of assignment for 
more than thirty days in a calendar year.” 

Sec. 2. Each payment of an increase in 
basic salary which was made prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act for services 
performed for periods of thirty days or less 
in any calendar year in the course of an 
assignment referred to in section 3335 (b) of 
title 39, United States Code, by a postal field 
service employee assigned to duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a higher salary level, and 
which would have been authorized by such 
section 3335(b), if such services had been 
performed in the course of such assignment 
after the completion by such employee of 
thirty days of service in any calendar year 
in such higher salary level, are hereby vali- 
dated to the same extent as if such services 
had been performed after the completion of 
thirty days of service in any calendar year 
in the course of such assignment. 

Sec. 3. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall become effective as 
of February 17, 1962. 

Sec. 4. (a) Payments of increases in basic 
salary shall be made in accordance with 
section 3335(b) of title 39, United States 
Code, as amended by the first section of this 
Act, for services rendered, in the course of 
an ent referred to in such section 
3335 (b), in the period beginning on Febru- 
ary 17, 1962, and ending on the date of en- 
actment of this Act, with respect to each in- 
dividual who, on such date of enactment, is 
on any employment roll of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia, as follows— 

(1) to such individual for such services 
so rendered by him, if, on such date of en- 
actment, he (A) is on any such employment 
roll, (B) is in the service of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, or (C) is retired under 
any retirement law or retirement system for 
civilian officers or employees in or under the 
Federal Government or the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia; or 

(2) to the survivor or survivors, in accord- 
ance with the Act of August 3, 1950 (Public 
Law 636, Eighty-first Congress), as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 61f-61k), of any such individual 
(for such services so rendered by him) who 
has died prior to such date of enactment if, 
at the time of his death, such individual 
was (A) on any such employment roll, (B) 
in the service of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, or (C) retired under any such 
retirement law or retirement system. 

(b) (1) Payments of increases described in 
subsection (a) of this section shall not be 
considered as basic salary for the purposes of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 
2251-2267) in the case of any retired or de- 
ceased individual described in subparagraph 
(1) or (2) of such subsection (a). 

(2) Payments of increases validated by 
section 2 of this Act shall be considered as 
basic salary for purposes of such Act. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, sery- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
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in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and 
service, shall include the period provided by 
law for the mandatory restoration of such 
individual to a position in or under the Fed- 
eral Government or the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

(d) Increases in basic salary authorized 
to be paid by subsection (a) of this section 
shall not be held or considered to be annual 
compensation for the purposes of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954, as amended (5 U.S.C. 2091-2103). 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to the gentleman from Tennessee, 
the Honorable Tom Murray, and to the 
members of the subcommittee for their 
efforts in scheduling my bill, H.R. 10265, 
for early consideration by the committee 
and for their efforts in obtaining con- 
sideration of the bill on the floor of the 
House today. 

During the public hearings on this pro- 
posal, favorable testimony was presented 
by the Post Office Department, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and the employee 
organizations. Also, a favorable report 
was received from the Bureau of the 
Budget. I know of no opposition to this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, existing law permits the 
Postmaster General to assign a postal 
service employee to a position higher 
than the position he regularly holds. 
For example, a distribution clerk on a 
railway post office may be assigned to 
the position of clerk in charge when the 
clerk in charge is absent on leave, or a 
clerk in a third-class post office may be 
assigned to fill in for the absent post- 
master. 

The law now provides that if a postal 
employee is assigned for more than 30 
days in a calendar year to duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a salary level which is 
higher than the salary level to which his 
position is assigned, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall pay the higher level compen- 
sation for the period of his assignment 
in excess of 30 days. I wish to em- 
phasize the higher level compensation is 
not paid in those cases where the duties 
of an assistant require him to assume 
the duties of an absent supervisor, or 
where an assistant postmaster fills in for 
an absent postmaster. 

The Post Office Department interpret- 
ed and applied the law from its effective 
date in December 1955, simply as im- 
posing a ceiling on the amount of higher 
level service that could be required in 
1 calendar year without the payment of 
higher compensation. The Department 
did not consider the provision as impos- 
ing a requirement that the employee 
must perform a minimum of 30 calendar 
days higher level service each calendar 
year before he could be paid the higher 
level compensation in a particular year. 
The Department regulations—following 
the principle that the law prescribed 
a maximum and not a minimum—for 
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over 6 years, have actually prescribed 
that the higher level compensation 
would be paid in certain cases without 
regard to whether the postal employee 
had performed a minimum of 30 days 
higher level service in the then current 
calendar year. These regulations may 
be found on pages 12 and 13 of the hear- 
ings. 

Early in February 1962, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States is- 
sued a decision holding that the lan- 
guage of the statute requires that a 
postal service employee must perform a 
minimum of 30 days of higher level serv- 
ice each calendar year before he is en- 
titled to higher level compensation for 
the days in excess of the 30. The De- 
partment took immediate steps to comply 
with that decision and stopped paying 
higher level compensation for service 
performed on and after February 17, 
1962. Since February 17, the employees 
have been required to perform the high- 
er level service but have not been paid 
the higher level compensation, except in 
those cases where they actually had com- 
pleted 30 days of higher level service 
during calendar year 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no argument 
with the decision of the Comptroller 
General—the fault, if any, lies in the 
language of the statute. I believe the 
language of the statute needs to be cor- 
rected. I believe we need to correct the 
unjustified hardship and gross inequity 
which the Congress has imposed on a 
group of postal service employees who 
are asked by the Government to fill in 
and perform the duties and responsibil- 
ities of a higher level position. I think 
each Member will agree with me that 
when an employee is asked to perform, 
in the absence of his supervisor, the 
higher responsibilities of the supervisory 
position for any appreciable length of 
time, that the employee should be paid 
the compensation for the greater re- 
sponsibilities. 

H.R. 10265 will do two things. Section 
1 will give the Postmaster General au- 
thority to pay higher level compensa- 
tion to a postal service employee who is 
assigned to a higher level position than 
the position to which he is officially as- 
signed. This authority will permit the 
Postmaster General to waive the re- 
quirement in existing law that postal 
service employees must perform 30 days 
higher level service each calendar year 
before becoming entitled to higher level 
compensation. 

Section 2 of H.R. 10265 will validate 
the payments made for higher level serv- 
ice performed prior to February 17, 1962, 
which have been held by the Comp- 
troller General to be improper because 
of the requirement that 30 calendar days 
higher level service must be performed 
each calendar year before being entitled 
to the higher level compensation. 

Section 3 of the bill, as proposed by 
the committee amendment, will make 
the legislation effective on February 17, 
1962, and thus will fill the gap between 
that date and the date of enactment 
during which higher level compensation 
has been paid only for higher level serv- 
ice in excess of the 30-day minimum. 
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The provisions of section 4 of the bill, 
as added by the committee, are the usual 
housekeeping provisions included in leg- 
islation when retroactive compensation 
payments are authorized by law and will 
permit the retroactive payments to be 
made only to employees still on the rolls, 
or in those cases where the employees 
have since entered the Armed Forces, or 
have retired, or to survivors of those em- 
ployees who have passed away. 

The Post Office Department estimated 
that the annual cost would be approxi- 
mately $250,000 and that the amount of 
prior overpayments which will be vali- 
dated is approximately $144 million. 
However, I wish to emphasize that the 
validation of these prior overpayments 
will not require additional appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the House 
give favorable consideration to H.R. 
10265. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 10265. 

Mr. Speaker, I was a member of the 
subcommittee that held open hearings 
on H.R. 10265. There was no opposition 
to the favorable consideration of this 
measure, I joined my colleagues on the 
subcommittee, and the committee, in 
urging favorable action on this proposal. 

This is one more case which continues 
to increase my respect and admiration 
for the General Accounting Office. I 
believe the Comptroller General was ab- 
solutely right in the interpretation which 
he placed on the existing provisions of 
law. However, I agree with my distin- 
guished colleagues that the result is not 
desirable from an employee-employer re- 
lationship. 

I know of no. logical reason—and no 
argument has been presented to our 
committee—for not paying an employee 
the rate of compensation specified by 
law for the duties performed and the 
responsibilities assumed. When a clerk 
is required to assume the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a supervisor, or in some 
cases, even of a postmaster, he should 
be paid the rate for the higher level posi- 
tion. 

The best way to illustrate the inequity 
under existing law is to use the case of 
an employee who is assigned to higher 
level service for a period extending from 
November of one year through February 
of the succeeding year. After perform- 
ance of 30 days higher level service in 
November, the employee would be en- 
titled to the higher level compensation 
during December. However, since the 
employee would then be required to per- 
form another period of 30 days of higher 
level during the next calendar year be- 
fore being entitled to the higher level 
compensation, he would be paid at his 
regular rate of compensation during the 
first 30 days higher level service in Janu- 
ary and February and then would be- 
come entitled again to higher level 
compensation for the days in excess 
of 30. 

I would like to emphasize that the 
authority to pay the higher level com- 
pensation applies only when an employee 
is assigned to perform duties and re- 
sponsibilities other than those specif- 
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ically prescribed for his regular position. 
It does not apply, for example, in the 
case of an assistant postmaster who per- 
forms for the absent postmaster, since 
the duties and responsibilities of the as- 
sistant require him to assume complete 
responsibility in the postmaster’s ab- 
sence. 

Mr. Speaker, as my colleague has indi- 
cated, this bill will permit the Post- 
master General to waive the 30-day re- 
quirement and will permit the payment 
of compensation for higher level service 
performed on or after February 17, 1962. 
It is intended that H.R. 10265, as 
amended, will permit the Postmaster 
General to pay higher level compensation 
in the case of those employees who have 
qualified under the Department’s regu- 
lations, but who have not received the 
higher level compensation by reason of 
the Post Office Department's order which 
suspended such payments after the 
Comptroller General held that the 30- 
day requirement in each calendar year 
was a minimum requirement. 

Mr. Speaker, we know of no opposition 
to this legislation. I believe enactment 
of this proposal will correct a grave in- 
equity on the postal employees who are 
required to assume responsibilities and 
perform duties higher than those called 
for in their particular position. I urge 
that the Members of the House here to- 
day take favorable action on this pro- 
posal. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee, chairman of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
10265 was sponsored by a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. HENDERSON]. The bill has the 
unanimous support of the members of 
our committee and was favorably recom- 
mended by the administration and Fed- 
eral employee organizations. 

The first section of this bill will give 
the Postmaster General authority to 
waive a statutory requirement relating 
to the performance by postal service em- 
ployees of a minimum of 30 days higher 
level service in each calendar year, which 
waiver will then permit the Postmaster 
General to pay the higher level compen- 
sation for those first 30 days of a calen- 
dar year, if he so desires. 

The Post Office Department had ap- 
Plied the 30-day requirement as the 
maximum number of days which a postal 
employee could be assigned to higher 
level responsibilities and duties without 
being paid the higher level compensa- 
tion. However, the Comptroller General 
held this interpretation to be improper 
and, consequently, payments for higher 
level service have not been made since 
February 1962, except in those cases 
where the postal employee actually has 
met the minimum 30-day requirement. 

Section 2 of the bill validates pay- 
ments made in the past in those cases in 
which they would have been authorized 
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had this legislation been in effect when 
the service was performed. 

The committee amended the bill to add 
sections 3 and 4, which will make the 
legislation effective on February 17, 1962, 
and thus will fill the gap between that 
date and the date of enactment during 
which higher level compensation has not 
been paid, except in those cases where 
the higher level service was in excess of 
the 30-day minimum for calendar year 
1962. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is a very 
equitable proposal and urge that favor- 
able consideration be given to the bill, 
as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill, 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ONE-YEAR POSTPONEMENT OF RE- 
DUCED CREDITS AGAINST FED- 
ERAL UNEMPLOYMENT TAX 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 6145) to pro- 
vide that certain reduced credits against 
the Federal unemployment tax shall not 
apply with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning before January 1, 1964, and for 
other purposes, with a committee amend- 
ment which was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do so only to request that the chair- 
man explain the committee amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was reported last year by the Ways and 
Means Committee. It was not a unani- 
mous report. Subsequent to the bill’s 
being reported, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], and the gentle- 
man from Alaska [Mr. Rivers], con- 
ferred at length and succeeded in de- 
veloping an amendment which is in the 
form of a substitute for what is in the 
bill as reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee. It accomplishes the solu- 
tion of a problem that exists in Alaska. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, under the 
method of repayment of advances from 
the Reed Fund there is machinery in law 
that would in effect reduce the amount 
of the credit against the employer's tax 
and thereby increase the net tax. In 
1961 the first step of that method went 
into effect. If we do not pass legisla- 
tion then the second step, a further re- 
duction in the credit and a still higher 
rate of net tax, goes into effect in 1962. 
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The purpose of the amendment that 
would be offered is to provide in the 
year 1962 for a continuation of the same 
increased net tax, for repayment pur- 
poses, which was in effect in 1961, and 
only that. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, I think 
the gentleman should point out that it 
is simply a suspension of the increase 
for 1 year. 

Mr. MILLS. That is what it is, and 
the actual effect is for the rate in exist- 
ence in 1961 to continue in 1962. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. And we 
do that for Alaska to put her on the same 
basis with certain other States that have 
made use of the refund so that their 
step-up will coincide with the step-up of 
some of these other States, rather than 
be a year ahead. 

Mr. MILLS. Exactly. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin is to be congratulated, 
I think, in offering a major contribution 
to the development of this amendment. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. As I understand the 
explanation this bill would simply put 
Alaska on the same basis as a number of 
other States and would not give them 
special advantage, although the rumor 
has been that it does. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is correct. 
Alaska is put on the same basis as some 
of the other States. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It simply 
puts them on the same basis as some 
of the other States in the matter of the 
tax increase. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 104 of the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958, as amended 
(relating to reduction of total credits al- 
lowed under section $302(c) of the Federal 
Unemployment, Tax Act), is amended by 
striking out “January 1, 1963,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “January 1, 1964,“ 

(b) So much of paragraph (2) of section 
3302(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 as precedes subparagraph (B) thereof 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) If am advance or advances have been 
made to the unemployment account of a 
State under title XII of the Social Security 
Act before September 13, 1960, and there is a 
balance of such advances as of the beginning 
of January 1, 1964, then the total credits 
(after applying subsections (a) and (b) 
and paragraph (1) of this subsection) other- 
wise allowable under this section for the 
taxable year in the case of a taxpayer subject 


to the unemployment compensation law of 
such State shall be reduced— 

(A) in the case of the taxable year begin- 
ning with January 1, 1964, by 5 percent of 
the tax imposed by section 3301 with respect 
to the wages paid by such taxpayer during 
such taxable year which are attributable to 
such State; and“. 

Sec. 2. The second sentence of section 
904 (e) of the Social Security Act (relating 
to crediting of earnings of unemployment 
trust fund) is amended to read as follows: 
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For the purpose of this subsection, the 
average daily balance shall be computed— 

“(1) in the case of any State account, by 
reducing (but not below zero) the amount 
in the account (A) by the balance of ad- 
vances made to the State under section 1201 
from the Federal unemployment account, 
and (B) for any period after November 9, 
1963, by the balance restorable to the Treas- 
ury under section 104 of the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958, 
as amended, as limited by Public Law 85- 
457, and 

“(2) in the case of the Federal unemploy- 
ment account— 

(A) by adding to the amount in the ac- 
count the aggregate of the reductions under 
paragraph (1), and 

“(B) by subtracting from the sum so ob- 
tained the balance of advances made under 
section 1203 to the account.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That if, in the case of any State, 
the fourth consecutive January 1 referred to 
in subparagraph (A) of section 3302(c) (2) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to reduced credits against the Federal 
unemployment tax) is January 1, 1961, such 
section 3302(c)(2) shall be applied by sub- 
stituting ‘fifth consecutive January 1“ for 
‘fourth consecutive January 1’ in such sub- 
paragaraph (A).” 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mitts: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert That if, in the case of any State, the 
fourth consecutive Jan 1 referred to in 
subparagraph (A) of section 3302(c)(2) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to reduced credits against the Federal un- 
employment tax) is January 1, 1961, such 
section 3302(c)(2) shall be applied by sub- 
stituting ‘fourth or fifth consecutive January 
1’ for ‘fourth consecutive January 1’ in such 
subparagraph (A).“ 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the bill, 
HR. 6145, as originally reported, would 
have postponed the application of re- 
duced credit against the Federal unem- 
ployment tax for wages in calendar year 
1961 applicable to employers in a State 
which received advances from the Reed 
Fund. However, since no further action 
was taken on the bill in the House in 
1961, a committee substitute for the 
amendment continues for 1962 the same 
reduction that was provided in 1961. 
Alaska is the only State in which em- 
ployers would be affected by this bill. 

Since 1954 the laws dealing with un- 
employment insurance have provided for 
a Federal unemployment account, orig- 


after payment of administrative ex- 


penses—under the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax were held in the fund avail- 
able to make advances to the States 
whose reserves were low relative to their 
current level of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits. It provides that if an 
advance is outstanding on January 1 of 
4 consecutive years after a State secures 
an advance, the credit allowed to em- 
ployers in that State against the Federal 
unemployment tax is to be automatically 
reduced unless outstanding advances are 
repaid before November 10 of such 
fourth consecutive year. 

, employers are allowed a 

credit against the Federal unemploy- 
-ment tax—now 3.5 percent—of 2.7 per- 
cent on the first $3,000 of wages. The 
credit is reduced by 0.15 percent for each 
year—beginning with the fourth—that 
the advance remains outstanding. For 
example, for the first year in which the 
reduced credit provisions would be in 
effect, it is provided that the credit 
against the Federal unemployment tax 
will be limited to 2.55 percent of the first 
$3,000 of wages. The additional Federal 
tax collected by virtue of the reduced 
credit provisions is offset against the 
advance—or the remaining balance of 
the advance—to the State. If some part 
of the advance is still outstanding by 
November 10 of the next year, the credit 
is further reduced to 2.40 percent of the 

first $3,000 of wages. 

I should point out that the advances 
that are involved in the present bill do 
not relate to the advances made by the 
Federal Government to cover the cost 
of the temporary unemployment com- 
pensation program that was in effect 
in 1958 to 1959. The advances affected 
here are simply the advances from the 
Reed Fund which were intended to deal 
with the emergency needs of State un- 
employment funds. 

The State of Alaska has a highly 
specialized unemployment compensation 
problem due to the extremely high sea- 
sonal unemployment. In this situation, 
Alaska has made sincere efforts to carry 
its part of the unemployment cost. For 
purposes of the State tax, Alaska has the 
highest wage base, taxing wages up to 
$7,200 a year and Alaska, in 1960, had an 
average employer tax rate of 2.9 percent 
on this high tax base. In addition, 
Alaska is one of only three States that 
imposes an unemployment tax on the 
employee. 

Despite these efforts, Alaska has had 
in the past a continuing problem with 
respect to the level of its unemployment 
fund. During the calendar year 1957 an 
advance of $2,630,000 was made. If all 
outstanding advances are not repaid this 
year, this will require an additional re- 
duction in the credit available to Alaska 
employers against their Federal unem- 
ployment tax. A reduction was effected 
for 1961. 

The bill and the substitute amend- 
ment were unanimously agreed to by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
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Rivers] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I am indebted to the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts], to the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], and to 
the other members of the committee for 
the assistance and consideration they 
have given me in connection with this 
legislation. 

As amended by the Ways and Means 
Committee, this bill would provide for a 
l-year stretchout of the installment 
schedule required for repayment by 
Alaska’s employers of an $8.5 million 
debt owed to the Federal unemployment 
account, commonly referred to as the 
Reed fund, established by statutory lan- 
guage in title XII of the Social Security 
Act. 

The automatic payment provisions of 
section 3302(c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 are in the nature of a re- 
duced credit formula. In other words, 
when the employment security system 
of a State has been indebted for 4 years 
to the unemployment trust fund, from 
which benefits are paid, the credits on 
money thereafter paid into the fund 
are reduced below the amounts ac- 
2 deposited, and the debt dimin- 

accordingly. Concurrently the 
w. Lente pee 
portionately increased amount to main- 
tain the existing level of benefit 
payments to the unemployed workers 
under the employment security system. 

These reduced credits are on an es- 
calator basis as follows: At the rate of 
0.15 percent of the first $3,000 of each 
employee's annual wage on the first an- 
nual installment, followed by an addi- 
tional 0.15 percent each ensuing year 
until payment in full. 

Alaska’s employers paid the first in- 
stallment on January 1, 1962, on the 
basis of $4.50 per employee. Without 
the passage of this bill they will have to 
pay $9 per employee on January 1, 1963. 
With passage of this bill they would 
again pay at the rate of $4.50 per em- 
ployee instead of $9 per employee. Since 
this is only a 1-year stretchout the es- 
calator formula would thereafter be re- 
sumed unless further legislation along 
this line is enacted. 

The employers of Michigan, whose 
employment security system is also in- 
debted to the Reed Fund, are also slated 
to pay $4.50 per employee on January 1, 
1963. Pennsylvania will be in a similar 
position as of January 1, 1964. This leg- 
islation, by stopping the escalation of 
payments for 1 year so far as Alaska 
is concerned, would put Alaska on an 
even footing with Michigan in regard to 
the rate of payment applicable on Jan- 
uary 1, 1963. Thereafter the escalation 
formula would apply to both Alaska and 
Michigan at the same rate each year. 

The difficulty being encountered by 
Alaska, Michigan, and Pennsylvania in 
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carrying on their respective employment 
security systems will soon be further ag- 
gravated because of the 1961 Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act ex- 
tending benefits for 13 weeks, and which 
extended benefits must yet be paid for. 
In this connection reduced credits of 0.4 
percent will commence on January 1, 
1963, and go on for 2 years. As to the 
1958 extension of temporary unemploy- 
ment benefits, participated in by 17 
States, the reduced credit procedure will 
commence on January 1, 1964. 

It was in the light of all these consid- 
erations that I undertook to obtain a 
2-year postponement in regard to pay- 
ments to the Reed Fund. It is apparent 
that there will soon be too much over- 
lapping of credit reductions as to the 
three States I have mentioned. I speak 
of the hardship upon the economies and 
employers of these States because of the 
cumulative burden of overlapping re- 
duced credit procedures. 

I did not get the 2-year moratorium 
on the Reed Fund payments, but am 
nevertheless pleased with the l-year 
stretchout compromise contained in this 
bill as reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee. It grants a breathing spell 
of 1 year during which Alaska will be on 
an equal payment footing with Michigan, 
and during which year the problem in- 
volved can be reviewed on an overall 
basis. 


This bill has merit as evidenced by the 
report of the Department of Labor, and 
the unanimous action of the Ways and 
Means Committee in bringing it to the 
floor. I trust that it will meet with a 
favorable vote by the Members of this 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the substitute amendment. 

The substitute amendment was agreed 
to 


The committee amendment as 
amended by the substitute was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill to postpone for one year 
the second reduction in credits under 
section 3302(c) (2) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to reduced 
credits against the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax) in the case of States to which 
such section applied for 1961.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENDING DURATION OF COPY- 
RIGHT PROTECTION IN CERTAIN 
CASES 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to Cal- 
endar No. 731 and for the present con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 627, 
extending the duration of copyright pro- 
tection in certain cases. I make this 
unanimous-consent request with clear- 
ance on both sides of the aisle. 

á The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to advise 
the House that I had asked that this bill 
be passed over on the basis of a ruling in 
the committee. I have talked to other 
minority Members, and I understand 
there is no objection; therefore it is 
agreeable to me to have this resolution 
considered at this time. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I know nothing 
of any agreement made on this side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. WILLIS. I refer to the initial ob- 
jector, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Petty], who objected to considera- 


tion of the resolution. 
Mr. ARENDS. No one has said a word 
to me about it. 


Mr. WILLIS. I have cleared it with 
those who had originally objected. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in any case in 
which the renewal term of copyright sub- 
sisting in any work on the date of approval 
of this resolution would expire prior to De- 
cember 31, 1967, such term is hereby con- 
tinued until December 31, 1967. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On lines 5 and 6 delete 1967“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “1965”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
2 on to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 113] 

Adair Bromwell Dowdy 
Addonizio Broomfield Downing 
Alexander Bruce Dulski 
Alford Buckley Dwyer 
Andersen, Cahill Elliott 

Minn. Casey Ellsworth 
Anfuso Celler Farbstein 
Ashley Chiperfield Fascell 
Ashmore Clancy Finnegan 
Ayres Clark Fino 
Baker Cook Flood 
Baring Corbett Fogarty 
Barrett Curtis, Mass Frazier 

Curtis, Mo. Frelinghuysen 
N. H. Dadd Garland 

Bennett, Mich. Daniels Glenn 
Blatnik Davis Gonzalez 
Blitch James C Granahan 
Bonner Dawson Green, Pa. 
Bow Dent Hagan, Ga 
Boykin Diggs Halleck 
Brademas Dingell Halpern 
Bray Donohue Hardy 
Brewster Dooley Harrison, Va. 
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Harsha Mathias Roudebush 
Harvey, Ind Merrow St. George 
Healey Miller,Olem Santangelo 
Hoffman, Til. er Saund 
Hoffman, Mich. George Pa Schenck 
Horan Monagan Scranton 
Ichord Moorhead, Pa. Selden 
Jones, Ala, Morrison Shelley 

earns Moulder Sibal 

Keith Multer Slack 

Nedzi Smith, Miss. 
Kilburn Nix Stubblefield 
King, Utah Nygaard Teague, Tex 
Kitchin Osmers Thompson, La 
Knox Passman Thompson, N.J 
Kornegay Pilcher Tollefson 
Kowalski Powell Tupper 
Laird Vanik 
Landrum Reifel Wallhauser 
Loser Riley Whalley 
McDowell Rivers, S. C Whitener 
McMillan Robison Wilson, Ind 
Macdonald Rooney Zablocki 
Mailliard Roosevelt Zelenko 
Martin, Nebr. Rosenthal Yates 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 289 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


SUGAR ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1962 


Mr. O’NEILL, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 691, Rept. No. 1831), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12154) to amend and extend the provisions 
of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, and 
all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed three hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendments shall be in 
order to said bill except amendments offered 
by the direction of the Committee on Agri- 
culture; an amendment to page 2, line 17, 
proposing to insert the following: “Provided, 
however, that the total amount of sugar 
needed to meet requirements of consumers 
in the continental United States shall not be 
less than the amount required after allow- 
ances for normal carryover, to give consu- 
mers of the continental United States a per 
capital consumption of 100 pounds.”; and n 
amendment to page 25, lines 3 to 23, inclu- 
sive, to strike out Sec. 18; and said amend- 
ments shall be in order, any rule of the 
House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Agriculture may be offered 
to any section of the bill at the conclusion 
of the general debate, but said amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment; nor 
shall the two additional amendments per- 
mitted under this rule be subject to 
amendment. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
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call up House Resolution 691 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] rise? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, to observe 
the proper parliamentary procedure, I 
think I should make a point of order 
against this resolution inasmuch as it 
has not been reported for 24 hours or 
longer; and in order to take the rule 
up at this time, it is my understanding, 
we must first suspend the regular rules 
of the House in order to permit taking 
up this rule that was reported just a few 
minutes ago. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of 
the House, the resolution may be con- 
sidered on the same day that it is re- 
ported, but it requires a two-thirds vote 
to consider the resolution. If the House 
votes to consider the resolution by the 
two-thirds vote required under the rules 
of the House, then the resolution will be 
considered under the rule providing for 
1 hour of debate on the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN. Is not the question be- 
fore us now the suspension of the rules 
to take up the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. This is the regular 
order as provided under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to be sure I understand the situation. 
If you adopt this rule by a two-thirds 
vote, then you would not debate the rule 
at all; is that the situation? 

The SPEAKER. The question before 
the House now is whether or not the 
House will consider the resolution, It 
requires a two-thirds vote to consider 
the resolution. If the two-thirds vote 
is obtained, then the resolution will be 
considered under the 1-hour rule provid- 
ing for debate. 

Mr. BROWN. Then, in effect, what 
you are doing is suspending the rules to 
take up the consideration of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the question of consideration of 
the resolution is not the same as the 
question of suspension of the rules. This 
is the regular order as provided by the 
rules of the House, under rule 11. 

Mr. BROWN. But it does have the 
same effect, and it is for the same pur- 


pose. 

The SPEAKER. That is a matter for 
the gentleman from Ohio to decide and 
not for the Chair to decide. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the gentleman 
is fairly familiar with the rules of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: 
Will the House now consider the resolu- 
tion? 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 99, noes 14. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the sergeant-at-arms will no- 
tify absent Members, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 


1962 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 262, nays 32, not voting 143, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 114] 
YEAS—262 
Abbitt Harris Pelly 
Aberne Harrison, Wyo. Perkins 
Addabbo Harvey, Mi Peterson 
Hays Pfost 
Alexander Hébert Philbin 
Andrews Hechler Pike 
Arends ` Henderson Pilcher 
Aspinal Her! Pirnie 
Auchincloss Hoeven Poage 
Avery Holifield Poff 
Bailey Holland Price 
Baldwin Hosmer Pucinski 
Baring Huddleston Purcell 
Bass, Tenn. Quie 
Bates Inouye Randall 
Battin Jarman Reuss 
Becker Jennings Rhodes, Ariz. 
Belcher Jensen Rhodes, Pa. 
Bell Joelson Riehlman 
Bennett, Fla. Johansen Rivers, Alaska 
Berry Johnson, Calif. Roberts, 
Blatnik Johnson, Roberts, Tex. 
Boland Johnson, Wis. Rogers, Colo 
Bolling Jonas Rogers, 
Bolton Jones, Mo. Rostenkowski 
B Judd Roush 
Brooks, Tex. Karsten Rousselot 
Burke, Ky. Karth 
Burke, Mass Kastenmeier Ryan, Mich. 
Burleson Kee Ryan, N.Y. 
Byrne, = Kelly St. Germain 
Byrnes, Wis. berg 
Cannon Calif. Schneebeli 
Carey King, N. T. Schweiker 
Cederberg Schwengel 
Chamberlain Kluczynski Scott 
Chelf Kunkel Seely- 
Chenoweth Lane Shelley 
Ch Sheppard 
Clark Latta Shipley 
Coad Lennon Short 
Cohelan Lesinski Shriver 
Colmer Libonati Sikes 
Conte Lindsay Siler 
Cooley Lipscomb Sisk 
Corman Slack 
— O Smith: tows 
C mith, 
Curtin McIntire Smith, Miss. 
Dague McSween Smith, Va. 
Davis, John W. McVey 8p: 
Davis,Tenn. Macdonald Stafford 
Delaney MacGregor Steed 
Denton Mack Stephens 
Derounian Madden Stratton 
Dingell Magnuson Sullivan 
Dole Taylor 
Dominick Matthews ‘Teague, 
Doyle May Thomas 
Durno Meader Thompson, Tex. 
Edmondson Michel Thomson, 
Everett Miller, N.Y. Thornberry 
Evins Toll 
Fallon Mills Toliefson 
Feighan Moeller Trimble 
Fenton Montoya Tuck 
Fisher Moore Udall, Morris K 
Flynt Moorehead, 
Ohio tt 
Forrester Morgan Van Pelt 
Friedel Van Zandt 
Gallagher pc fo pan 
orse aggonner 
a —— Walter 
athings ‘urphy Weaver 
Gavin Murray Weis 
Giaimo Natcher Westland 
ll Nelsen Whitten 
Grant Norbald Wickersham 
Gray orrell Widnall 
Green, Oreg. O'Brien, III Williams 
Griffin O'Brien, N. T. 
Griffiths "Hara, Wilson, Calif. 
Gubser O’Konski W. 
isen Wright 
O'Neill ‘oung 
Hansen Ostertag Younger 
Harding Patman 
NAYS—32 
Alger Collier Hall 
Anderson, II. Hemphill 
Ashbrook Devine Hiestand 
Beckworth Dorn Kyl 
Beermann Findley Mahon 
B: Goodling 
rown 
Broyhill Gross Mosher 
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Pillion Rogers, Tex. Taber 
Ray or 
NOT VOTING—143 
Ellsworth Miller, Clem 
Addonizio Farbstein Miller, 
Alford — George P. 
Andersen, ‘innegan nagan 

Minn. Fino Moorehead, Pa. 
Anfuso Flood foulder 
Ashley Fogarty Multer 
Ashmore Fountain Nedzi 
Ayres Frazier Nix 
Baker Frelinghuysen Nygaard 
Barrett O'Hara, Mich, 
Barry Gilbert Osmers 
Bass, NH. Glenn Passman 
Bennett, Mich. Gonzalez Powell 
Blitch Granahan Rains 
Boggs Green, Pa. Reifel 
Bonner Hagan, Ga. Riley 
Bow Halleck Rivers, S. C. 
Boykin Halpern Robison 
Brademas Hardy Rodino 
Bray Harrison, Va. Rooney 
Brewster Harsha Roosevelt 
Bromwell Harvey. Ind. Rosenthal 
Broomfield Healey Roudebush 
Bruce Hoffman, Il. St. George 
Buckley Hoffman, Mich. Santangelo 
Cahill Horan Saund 
Casey Ichord, Mo. Schenck 
Celler Jones, Ala. Scranton 
Chiperfield Kearns Selden 
Clancy Keith Sibal 
Cook Keogh Spence 
Corbett Kilburn Staggers 

„ King, Utah Stubblefield 
Curtis, Mo. Kitchin Teague, Tex. 
Knox Thompson, La. 
Daniels Kornegay Thompson, N.J. 
Davis. 

James C Laird anik 
Dawson Landrum Wallhauser 
Dent Lankford Watts 
Diggs Loser Whalley 
Donohue McDowell Whitener 
Dooley Wilson, Ind. 
Dow. Yates 
Downing Martin, Mass. Zablocki 
Duiski Martin, Nebr. Zelenko 
Dwyer Mai 
Elliott Merrow 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the House decided to consider 
House Resolution 691. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Laird and Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. 
Hoffman of Illinois against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Reifel. 

Mr. Daniels with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 


Mr. Daddario with Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 
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Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Knox. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. Mailliard. 


Mr. Ashley with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr, 
Mathias. 


The vote was announced as above re- 
corded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. O’Ner1]. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of my remarks I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 691 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
12154, a bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948. The 
resolution provides for a closed rule, 
waiving points of order, with 3 hours of 
general debate, providing for considera- 
tion of amendments offered at the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Agriculture, 
an amendment to page 2, line 17, and an 
amendment on page 25 to strike lines 
3 to 23, inclusive. 

H.R. 12154 extends the Sugar Act of 
1948, with amendments, from June 30, 
1962, to December 31, 1966. 

Basically, the Sugar Act of 1948, which 
superseded the Sugar Act of 1937, is in- 
tended to do three things: First, make it 
possible, as a matter of national security, 
to produce a substantial part of our 
sugar requirements within the conti- 
nental United States and to do this with- 
out the consumer-penalizing device of a 
high protective tariff; second, assure 
U.S. consumers of a plentiful and stable 
supply of sugar at reasonable prices; and 
third, permit nearby friendly foreign 
countries to participate equitably in sup- 
plying the U.S. sugar market for the 
double purpose of expanding interna- 
tional trade and assuring a stable and 
adequate supply of sugar. 

The Sugar Act has been notably suc- 
cessful in attaining all three of these 
major objectives. 

No other basic food has been more 
stable in supply and price, in wartime 
and in peacetime, than has sugar. The 
pressures that have caused great fluctu- 
ations in the prices of some foods, par- 
ticularly the foods that we import, have 
had little inflationary effect upon sugar. 
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This bill touches on some very im- 
portant aspects with regard to the pres- 
ent sugar problem. 

Cuba in years past has been our larg- 
est supplier of sugar. In response to 
political upheavals in Cuba, Congress 
in 1960 authorized the President to re- 
duce that country’s quota in our market. 
Under this authority, the Cuban quota 
was brought down to zero and, by a 
special formula provided by the Con- 
gress, the sugar formerly supplied by 
Cuba now is obtained from domestic 
sources and from friendly nations. H.R. 
12154 assigns to our own producers and 
to producers in friendly nations a por- 
tion of the sugar formerly supplied by 
Cuba, but the legislation holds to a hope 
that Cuba may soon throw off its Com- 
munist yoke and return to the family of 
free American nations. In this firm ex- 
pectation, this legislation reserves a 
substantial portion of Cuba’s former 
quota, for reassignment in the future to 
a free and independent Cuba. 

Another interesting factor of this bill 
is that in the event that any of these 
nations who are presently friendly with 
us should for some reason or other not 
be as friendly as they are now or should 
they show acts of unfriendliness, there 
is a protective clause in the bill. The 
bill provides that any nation or political 
subdivision thereof which hereafter 
unlawfully expropriates American- 
owned property or otherwise seriously 
discriminates against such property and 
fails to take remedial action within a 
reasonable time will have its quota, pro- 
ration, or authorization to import sugar 
suspended if the President finds such ac- 
tion to be in the national interest. 

The bill also provides that if the Presi- 
dent, in his discretion, finds that any 
nation discriminates against U.S. citi- 
zens in its sugar program, he shall sus- 
pend the quota or other authorization 
of such nation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is also a provision 
in this bill that provides that replace- 
ment supplies of sugar authorized for 
importation in lieu of quotas of countries 
not in diplomatic relations with the 
United States, such as Cuba, shall be in 
raw sugar so long as raw sugar is rea- 
sonably available from all authorized 
sources combined. If the Secretary 
finds that raw sugar is not so reasonably 
available, he may authorize the pur- 
chase of direct-consumption sugar as 
required, but it must be only when it is 
reasonably available. 

I want to make this statement on the 
record. This takes care of the refineries 
of America. In other words, Cuba can- 
not send from Cuba or one of the coun- 
tries not on our quota or unfriendly to 
us to a country that is friendly, and then 
have it brought in not in the raw state 
but in the refined state. 

Under its protection, nearly one-third 
of our total consumption of sugar is 
produced by beet and cane growers with- 
in the continental limits of the United 
States and total domestic production fills 
more than one-half of our sugar quota. 
The Sugar Act has given us this security 
in supplies, and sugar prices to con- 
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sumers have been remarkably stable dur- 
ing the lifetime of the act. 

H.R. 12154 perpetuates these objectives 
and strengthens the Sugar Act by assign- 
ing a greater portion of the U.S. market 
to our own domestic beet and cane pro- 
ducers, and by a more equitable and 
dependable distribution of quotas, for the 
remainder of our market, among the 
producers of friendly nations, principally 
to the good neighbors of the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 691. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, we are under a most un- 
usual procedure today as has been 
pointed out by various Members who 
have already addressed the House. In 
my four terms, I cannot recall ever hav- 
ing been confronted with this particular 
procedural issue in any other session, 

The minority has a number of posi- 
tions on this particular bill today, and 
if you have referred to the committee 
report, you will find that nearly every 
member of the minority of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture have their own sepa- 
rate views. Before the Committee on 
Rules this morning, the ranking minority 
member supported the request for a rule 
with certain reservations. Those reser- 
vations were met, and the rule that was 
granted is before the House this after- 
noon, I might say to the Members who 
have been here for more than this 87th 
Congress, I suppose you feel, perhaps, 
just a little bit as I do, that you ought 
to pack your bag, have your car parked 
out front and get ready to jump on an 
airplane or drive your car back to your 
district. Normally we are never per- 
mitted even to consider a sugar bill until 
late on the night of adjournment. Ei- 
ther this procedure today manifests a 
greater confidence in the Members of 
the House, that we are able to represent 
our various districts in enacting sugar 
legislation; or the leadership was 
prompted by a very practical situation, 
of having to move this bill up today to 
be considered previous to the bill to be 
brought up tomorrow which we describe 
as the farm bill for 1962. 

I am not opposing the consideration 
of this rule today. I am not going to 
oppose the bill—if certain amendments 
are approved. But, I do ask the question 
as to why we are confronted with a sit- 
uation today whereby we were presented 
a bill—and only a bill, please under- 
stand—last Friday afternoon and noti- 
fied it was to be before the Committee on 
Rules this morning. We did not have 
even a committee report until we got to 
the Committee on Rules. We voted the 
rule out, I think, about 15 minutes after 
12 o’clock, and here we are some time 
later in the afternoon now considering 
the legislation. All I can do is to project 
my mind as to the various possibilities. 

One possibility is that the leadership 
and the majority of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture are so busy working 
out compromises on the farm bill 
tomorrow that they had to have some- 
thing to do today so we have this so- 
called Sugar Act scheduled for debate to- 
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day. Iam advised by grapevine or rumor 
or in whatever connotation you might 
like to place it, that substantial “com- 
promises”—and this is the right word 
substantial compromises have been made 
on the farm bill so that now the chances 
are much improved for its approval by 
this particular body some day later this 
week. I am very curious to know as to 
what those compromises are because we 
have been told by the majority now for 
some 2 weeks that the general farm 
bill for 1962 was a good bill; that it had 
been carefully worked out; that it is in 
the best interest of the taxpayers and 
the best interest of the Nation’s agricul- 
ture. If all that were true, I do not know 
why we had to have any compromises. 
Maybe it is the practical situation. I 
noticed our distinguished Speaker had 
some observations to make on the 
minority’s position on the farm bill over 
the weekend. I read them with a great 
deal of interest. If all he said were true 
and if all we are told by the majority of 
the committee is true, I cannot under- 
stand these compromises. It would seem 
to me, the majority would have stood 
firm on the proposition that they pre- 
sented to the Committee on Rules, and 
they would be bringing it down here to 
the floor of the House, as I understand 
it, tomorrow without change. 

I think my colleague on the Rules Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. O'NEILL] clearly enunciated 
the rather unusual rule you are con- 
sidering this afternoon. But I would 
only point up the two amendments that 
were made in order by the Committee 
on Rules. I do not know that he des- 
ignated the amendments by their spon- 
sors, but I shall do so. One amendment 
is the so-called Abernethy amendment. 
I assume it will be presented to the 
House by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY] the same as he pre- 
sented it to our committee. It pro- 
vides, as I understand it, that the na- 
tional annual quota shall be established 
on the level that will assure at least 100 
pounds per capita consumption through- 
out the ensuing year. 

If there are valid objections to that 
amendment I will say those objections 
were not spelled out in the Rules Com- 
mittee this morning. There may be 
some substantial objections this after- 
noon, but there was no persuasive ob- 
jections to the provision this morning, 
although it was not supported by all 
witnesses. 

The other amendment that is made in 
order by the Rules Committee, is the 
Dole amendment. This amendment that 
is to be offered and sponsored by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE], would delete from the bill 
the last section on page 25. This par- 
ticular section authorizes a payment on 
a claim to certain interests of the Domin- 
ican Republic to the extent of $22,500,- 
000. The position of the minority is that 
this matter is pending in the Court of 
Claims and does not lend itself to con- 
sideration by a legislative body at this 
time. It is a matter of jurisdiction and 
legislative precedent. 
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In regard to the bill itself I would only 
make one further observation. I would 
like to say, from my very limited knowl- 
edge of sugar legislation, that this bill 
is a modest improvement at least on 
legislation this House has considered 
on an emergency or a crash basis for the 
last 3 or 4 years. I can think of two 
good reasons. No. 1 is that the increase 
in domestic sugar consumption is pre- 
served to the domestic producer by 63 
percent as contrasted with the amount 
of 55 percent in the present act. Why 
it should not be 100 percent I do not 
know. I hope it will be spelled out in 
the general debate on the bill. It seems 
to me in view of the displacement of 
acres we have under our general farm 
program certainly every consideration 
should be given to permit domestic sug- 
arbeet producers to take over the in- 
crease of our domestic consumption, the 
increase from year to year in our domes- 
tic requirements. I hope the majority 
will take the responsibility in the debate 
to explain to the House why we cannot 
preserve the increase in domestic con- 
sumption for domestic producers. That 
is a very simple question and is entitled 
to a frank and direct answer. 

Other language in the bill I think is 
reasonably good is the provision, which 
is clearly spelled out in the bill, how 
the requirements for our domestic con- 
sumption will be met. The countries are 
listed on page 2 of the committee re- 
port and it does not, may I emphasize, 
does not leave to the discretion of the 
Secretary of State, the President, or the 
Secretary of Agriculture how they can 
use this imported sugar allotment for 
certain political considerations in the 
matter of foreign policy or to place with 
certain countries in which certain domes- 
tic operators have substantial interests. 

In conclusion I would only say, Mr. 
Speaker, that perhaps we should con- 
sider the rule favorably, but we should 
look very carefully at the bill as 
amended. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in opposition to the rule, not be- 
cause I do not want a sugar bill dis- 
cussed, but because I do not want a sugar 
bill discussed on this floor under a gag 
rule. 

There are some very good merits to the 
bill before the House or that will be be- 
fore the House if the rule is adopted. 
The only difficulty is that the bill will not 
be amended except in two instances that 
have been pinpointed by the Rules Com- 
mittee, and many of us will be blocked 
from offering amendments. 

This bill does something for several 
segments of the American economy, but 
it does nothing for the American farmer 
who is a producer of sugarbeets. Let me 
go back just a moment and show you 
what the situation has been and what we 
have been fighting for, for a number of 
years. Forty-five percent of the sugar 
the American people consume is im- 
ported. 

In other words, almost one-half of the 
sugar that went on the cereal of the 
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children of this country and into the 
coffee, into the cakes, and into the 
drinks, came from foreign countries. We 
in this country can be self-sufficient in 
sugar if we want to. It has been argued 
that we have to import this in order to 
sell goods to other countries. True in 
part, but only in part. Three million 
tons of that imported sugar came from 
Cuba, and that three million tons was 
being imported at a subsidized price to 
Cuba. Even under those circumstances 
Cuba went communistic. 

What happened to the 3 million tons 
of sugar that were taken away from 
Cuba? Did it go to the American 
farmer? Not 1 pound of it went to the 
American farmer. When the bill was 
extended provision was made that this 
would be purchased from other foreign 
countries. In that 3 million tons, plus, 
there was a sum of 375,000 tons of white 
sugar that came to this country. That 
is refined sugar. 

What has happened in this bill? The 
refiners in this bill got that 375,000 tons 
knocked out. I have no objection to 
that, I think it is fine, I am for the re- 
finers of this country, but I am not for 
the American farmer being denied the 
right to produce some of this sugar; 
1,500,000 tons of the original Cuban 
sugar quota has been retained in this bill 
to go back to Cuba when, as, and if she 
decides to come back into the free world. 

Where is that sugar coming from until 
the time that Cuba decides to become a 
free nation again and get out from under 
the domination of communism? It is 
coming from other foreign countries. 
Remember, Mr. Chairman, those other 
foreign countries heretofore did not have 
a production of sugar. 

They did not have the allocations and 
they did not have these quotas. They 
say they are going to provide for the ex- 
pansion of the sugarbeet industry in this 
country. This bill does not do it, be- 
cause it does not bring into production 
in this country any of the sugar repre- 
sented by this that formerly went to 
Cuba. 

There has been an increase in the do- 
mestic allotments insofar as sugarbeets 
are concerned, but if you ever go over 
the record you will find a substantial 
part of that increase is an increase that 
the sugarbeet people already had before 
because they were making up deficits of 
the offshore domestic producers, such 
as Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The question here is whether we are 
going to utilize some of this sugar that 
formerly went to Cuba, and permit the 
American farmers to shift over from sur- 
plus crops in some areas and use this 
sugar production. If you took only one 
million tons, one-third of the sugar Cuba 
was sending in here, and turned it over 
to the American farmer, you could take 
400,000 acres out of the production of 
surplus crops. 

The difficulty about this thing is this: 
We appreciate in my country the little 
things that were done for the sugarbeet 
farmers, a few hundred thousand in- 
crease, which we had actually anyway; 
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but we are getting tired of being mendi- 
cants at the table of a bunch of inter- 
national speculators, and that is exactly 
what has happened. 

The situation that we are going to be 
faced with if this bill passes the House, 
you are going to have quotas nailed down 
for 5 years. I want you to remember 
the fact when you are called upon to 
take this all the way or take none of it, 
that Cuba went communistic when it 
was selling this country one-third of our 
sugar. How long are we going to con- 
tinue to discriminate against the Amer- 
ican farmer and in favor of the for- 
eigner? 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is something 
that ought to be very carefully weighed. 
I think it ought to be debated on the floor 
of this House so all of the Members of 
the House who were duly elected by the 
American people could express their 
will. The American people did not send 
you to the Congress to let the sugar in- 
dustry write a bill to be shoved through 
this House on a moment’s notice and 
under a gag rule. I think it is time that 
the Members of this House stood up and 
were counted on this issue. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Rocers], in protesting this 
rule. Not only is it unusual but it is an 
unnecessary rule. If the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, knowing it had 
a deadline to meet, had brought this 
legislation to the House in due time we 
would not now be confronted with this 
pressure move. Just think of it: this rule 
was approved by the Rules Committee at 
12:15 this afternoon. This is a bad 
precedent that will be set this afternoon 
if the pending procedure is approved. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill ought to be 
brought to the House so that it can be 
amended. Why should it come in under 
agagrule? Page 23 of the bill contains 
a provision by which the President can 
withhold quotas if a country fails to 
cooperate, a country that is benefiting. 
But then it uses these famous words: 
»The President shall, unless he deter- 
mines such suspension to be inconsistent 
with the national interest, suspend any 
quota, proration of quota,” and so forth. 
You remember the old Battle Act by 
which the President could withhold for- 
eign aid from any country which sold 
strategic materials to Communist coun- 
tries. The Battle Act is a dead letter 
today or practically a dead letter and has 
been under Truman, Eisenhower, and 
under Kennedy. Why? Because Pres- 
idents Truman, Eisenhower, and Ken- 
nedy found it to be in the national 
interest not to invoke the Battle Act and 
stop the trading in strategic materials 
with Communist countries. To leave to 
any President—I do not care who he 
is—the exclusive determination of na- 
tional interest takes practically all the 
teeth out of this provision. What is in 
the national interest? Everything is in 
the national interest. So I say that you 
might as well throw the provision out of 
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the window, because it will not be in- 
voked. It was not used under the Battle 
Act except in very rare instances. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule ought to be de- 
feated and the bill brought in so that 
we can amend it in this and other 
respects. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SUGAR ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1962 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 12154) to amend 
and extend the provisions of the Sugar 
Act of 1962 as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 12154, with Mr. 
Davis of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEY] is recognized for 14 hours, and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN] 
is recognized for 142 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief in 
presenting this legislation. However, I 
do want to make a few observations: 
First, I desire to say that the sugar pro- 
gram has worked so well for so long 
that the average housewife in America 
has not been aware of the fact that we 
have had a program in effect for more 
than 25 years. During all of that time, 
both in war and in peace, we have had 
an adequate supply of sugar at reason- 
able prices. 

Mr. Chairman, the program has op- 
erated in such a way as to prevent wide 
fluctuations in prices. It has been ac- 
complished year in and year out. Dur- 
ing most of the life of the program, we 
have had a very reliable source of supply 
just off our southern coast on the island 
of Cuba. We acquired in excess of 3 
million tons of our sugar from Cuba. 
However, when Cuba went communistic 
and we broke diplomatic relations with 
Cuba, we authorized the President to au- 
thorize the Department of Agriculture 
to issue permits to bring sugar in from 
other sources. 

Mr. Chairman, the basic principles in- 
volved in the sugar program, I am quite 
certain, are familiar to all of the Mem- 
bers of this House. It means life or 
death to the domestic industry, for the 
very good reason that our domestic pro- 
ducers cannot compete with foreign 
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sources. So, the program came into ef- 
fect, first, to protect our domestic pro- 
ducers and our domestic consumers, and 
to provide an adequate supply at rea- 
sonable prices. That has been accom- 
plished as a result of this law. 

Mr. Chairman, during all of the last 
session of Congress, I expected to receive 
recommendations from the administra- 
tion. I would like for the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] to hear this. We 
waited the entire session out, and I did 
not receive recommendations from the 
administration concerning the sugar 
program or legislation related thereto. 
We waited into this session—well into 
the session—and we still did not receive 
recommendations from the administra- 
tion. So, realizing that we were facing 
a deadline, I announced that notwith- 
standing a lack of recommendation from 
the present administration, we would 
start hearings on a certain date. We 
did start hearings. The hearings were 
continued for a great length of time. 
I announced to begin with that all in- 
terested persons desiring to be heard 
would be given an opportunity to be 
heard. That was done. All persons de- 
siring to be heard were actually heard. 
Then, we went into executive session. 
Day after day after day we considered 
this bill, paragraph by paragraph. We 
were faced, then, with this situation: At 
my suggestion, the domestic industry 
held conferences during all of the last 
session of Congress and all of this session 
of Congress. They worked diligently 
and carefully in trying to compromise, 
and compose all of their differences. 
They collaborated with Members of Con- 
gress who were interested in the people 
in the new growing areas, the people 
living in areas which now want to get 
into the sugarbeet business, or sugarcane 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, the industry was able to 
reconcile and compose differences. They 
agreed upon the domestic program. 
Then I suggested that they take it up 
with the administration in an effort to 
reach an agreement with the adminis- 
tration regarding the provisions of the 
bill that they had agreed upon. That 
was done; and after many conferences 
with officials of the executive branch of 
the Government the domestic industry 
reached an agreement with the Execu- 
tive. So, when we started our delibera- 
tions we had that much of an agreement. 
We then were faced with the necessity of 
passing upon very serious recommenda- 
tions which had been submitted by the 
administration. The first was a recom- 
mendation which proposed to do away 
with quotas and to go on what they 
called a global-quota basis, which actu- 
ally meant no quotas at all. The second 
was a recommendation to the effect that 
we recapture these so-called premiums. 

We know enough about this program 
to realize that if we do away with quotas 
and do away with premiums, the only 
thing you have left will be payments 
to the domestic producers, and those 
payments would stand up like a sore 
thumb and would be difficult for us to 
justify. And I, for one, have been in- 
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terested in this program for the reason 
that it has worked so well in so many 
areas and means so much. 

So we took a vote on these proposals 
and the global-quota idea was rejected, 
I think unanimously. The recapture of 
premiums was likewise unanimously re- 
jected. 

Then we took into consideration the 
fact that we should deal with our friends, 
so we expanded this act to include 15 or 
16 new countries, mostly in the Western 
Hemisphere. Bear in mind that our one 
main objective was to acquire an abun- 
dant and adequate supply of sugar for 
the domestic market, and that I think we 
have done under this bill. 

When the Soviets joined hands with 
Cuba, the two countries controlled about 
75 percent of the free sugar in the world 
market. If that is true, it is easy to 
see that those two, working together, 
might very well manipulate the world 
markets, drive prices down to starvation 
levels, or carry prices up 20 or 25 cents 
per pound. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
a housewife. I am just wondering what 
is the matter with Ohio sugar. It used 
to be nice and sweet and there used to 
be a lot of it. I understand that it gets 
cut down under this proposal, which 
would make things quite difficult for our 
sugar industry. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not quite under- 
stand the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. BOLTON. What is the matter 
with Ohio sugar? The farmers of Ohio 
think we did not get a square deal in 
this. Ohio has quite a little bit of sug- 
arbeet area. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am certain that the 
Ohio farmer has been treated just as 
fairly as any other farmer in any other 
section of the country. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Then I think it is too 
bad for the farmers of the country. 

Mr. COOLEY. The farmers of the 
country could not stay in the sugar 
business and would face bankruptcy if 
we did not have this program. They will 
all tell you that. 

Mrs. BOLTON. But I believe there 
will not be as much sugar in the United 
States when this bill is passed, if it is 
passed, and I suppose you are quite able 
to do that; there will not be as much 
sugar as we have now. 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, yes. Hundreds of 
thousands of tons more sugar will be 
produced on the mainland and in the 
offshore areas. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ROGERS] left the impression, 
I think, that the sugar growers had not 
been treated well under this act. The 
truth is they got all the deficit from 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands, and they have now frozen those 
deficits into the permanent allocation, 
and they are perfectly happy. 

Mrs. BOLTON. The gentleman does 
not mention Ohio sugar. 

Mr. COOLEY. I did not know there 
was such a thing as Ohio sugar; I never 
heard of Ohio sugar. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. We have heard of it 
in Ohio. It has been a very fine con- 
tribution to the sugar of this country. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure it is not as 
sweet as the delightful lady from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentle- 
man; it is very sweet sugar. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not a fact that the 
producers, the farmers of the United 
States, could produce every pound of 
sugar that we consume if they were 
given that opportunity? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is probably right, but only at a higher 
price to consumers and a higher subsidy 
than we are now paying. 

Mr. GROSS. So that this is in effect 
a sort of foreign giveaway. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. GROSS. It is some more foreign 
aid, is it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. It is foreign trade. 

Mr. GROSS. It is foreign aid. 

Mr. COOLEY. I will go back to this 
proposition. Why are the people in the 
domestic industry coming to my office, 
and every one of them are for this bill? 
What should I do about it? Vote against 
it? 

Mr. GROSS. That is up to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know, but how would 
the gentleman feel if everybody that 
came to him was for the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I think this is the first 
time the gentleman has ever asked how 
he should vote: I am sure he can make 
up his mind on that. Is the gentleman 
doing that because the administration 
failed to provide reports? Is that the 
reason we get this bill here under, in 
effect, a suspension of the rules on the 
adoption of the rule? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think my 
committee is to blame for delaying ac- 
tion on this bill. We have tried to ex- 
pedite the passage of the bill as much 
as possible. And I am not blaming the 
administration. 

Mr.GROSS. May I ask why this does 
not have a report from the administra- 
tion? 

X Mr. COOLEY. This is a committee 

ill. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you not get the 
views of the administration? 

Mr. COOLEY. We got the adminis- 
tration views on the administration bill. 
But this is a different bill—a committee 
bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. In view of 
the statement made by the gentlewom- 
an from Ohio I think we ought to clear 
up one point; that is, that the amount 
of sugar, the 3 million tons, that was 
taken away from Cuba as a Communist 
nation did not go to the American farm- 
er, did it? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, not all of it; cer- 
tainly not. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man says, “not all of it.“ Not any of it 
went to the American farmer. 

Mr. COOLEY. We reserved only a 
million and a half from Cuba. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is not 
what Iam talking about. The extension 
before of the Sugar Act dealt with buy- 
ing sugar from other countries. What 
Mrs. Bo.Ton is interested in is the Ohio 
farmer. I am interested in the Texas 
farmer. My point is this, that every one 
of the foreign countries that have par- 
ticipated in the division of the sugar 
that was taken away from Cuba has 
fared 100 percent better than the 
American farmer. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman knows 
that the ratio has changed from 55-45 
to 60-40. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Almost 60-40. 

Mr. COOLEY. That may be right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That in- 
crease actually represented what the 
American producer was getting as defi- 
cits from the offshore production, did it 
not? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man is talking about the domestic and 
foreign production. The domestic por- 
tion of the 60 percent, or 59.4 percent, 
includes the production of Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Take that out and that is a considerable 
percentage of the amount of sugar we 
use. So the offshore producer is put in 
an odd situation, in my opinion. He 
does not get to produce nearly as much 
as people are led to believe he does. 

Mr. COOLEY. If anybody has not 
been held up on Capitol Hill it is the off- 
shore producer. They are satisfied. 
They tell me they are happy. Now, why 
should we be unhappy about it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I should 
have to differ with the gentleman be- 
cause I do not think they are all happy. 
As a matter of fact, they were not al- 
lowed in the meetings when the industry 
was going into this situation. The new 
producers have been blocked completely 
out of consideration in this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did the gentleman ap- 
pear before our committee in the interest 
of his producers? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I have on 
several occasions. I have stated that I 
wanted to appear, but I was not allowed 
to appear last year, because the Secre- 
tary of State was the only man that was 
heard. 

Mr. COOLEY. We had open hearings 
this session. I certainly did not deny 
the gentleman the right to appear. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. We had rep- 
resentatives there from my area. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure they were. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am ap- 
pealing for them. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; and the gentle- 
man is doing it very well. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The domestic beet pro- 
ducers have received a gain of 640,000 
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tons since we took away the Cuban 
quota. The domestic cane producers 
have received an increase of 246,000 
tons, and when I say domestic, I mean 
the mainland cane producers in Louisi- 
ana and Florida. They have received 
246,000 tons. That is a total of 786,000 
tons that the mainland growers of the 
United States of America in the 48 
States—now the 50 States—have received 
since we took the quota away from 
Cuba. That is approximately 23 or 
24 percent of the total Cuban allo- 
cation in the very beginning. So to 
say that they have gained nothing from 
the reallocation of the Cuban sugar sim- 
ply is not borne out by the facts. The 
786,000 tons have gone to domestic pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. How much 
of that was offshore deficit that was 
translated into continental production? 

Mr. COOLEY. What difference does 
it make? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It makes a 
lot of difference. 

Mr. POAGE. There was not a pound 
of it that was offshore deficit translated 
into continental production. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Of that 740,- 
000 tons that he is talking about? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Am I to 
understand that of this cane from the 
Cuban quota, the American farmer got 
20 percent of the Cuban quota? 

Mr. COOLEY. I cannot understand 
why you would be up here griping and 
complaining now. In 1960 and 1961 and 
1962, every farmer in America could 
have planted every acre of his land in 
sugarbeets or sugarcane. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
I have the right to be heard and I do 
not propose to stand here and have it 
said that I am griping. If you want to 
call it griping—that is all right, but when 
it involves the people I represent, you are 
going to see me griping on this floor 
or anyplace else and you can call it 
whatever you want to call it. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all, I want to compliment our distin- 
guished chairman for taking the initia- 
tive he has in bringing this bill forward 
because we all know that the sugar legis- 
lation expires on June 30. Notwith- 
standing that fact, as our chairman has 
indicated, he took the initiative in our 
committee and presented the bill. We 
had extensive hearings even though the 
administration did not take the initia- 
tive that they should have taken. I do 
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want to clear up one point which, ap- 
parently, has caused some confusion 
here. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rocers] has raised this point. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Poacre] has 
presented some figures which I think 
need some clarification. The gentle- 
woman from Ohio has raised some ques- 
tion. I would like to ask our distin- 
guished chairman if it is not a fact 
that the figures that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace] presented are the 
quota figures that are set by law. 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poacre] to answer 
the question. 

Mr. POAGE. The figures I presented 
are the difference between what the do- 
mestic growers were receiving prior to 
the Cuban blackout and what they are 
presently receiving. Now they are 
getting a substantial portion of the sugar 
that previously had been otherwise allo- 
cated. The gentleman will bear in mind 
that there had been no farm allocations 
in the United States, that is the conti- 
nental United States, during the last 2 
years. Everybody had been allowed to 
grow all that they wanted to grow. Our 
domestic producers were growing the 
quantity as shown by these figures, and 
this bill assures them of continuing the 
production that they had acquired under 
the unlimited provision. 

So they are now getting 786,000 tons 
more than they were getting, and, ob- 
viously, the biggest part of that comes 
from the Cuban quota, because the gen- 
tleman will bear in mind we have in this 
bill fixed the Cuban quota at 1,500,000 
tons and we have allocated another mil- 
lion tons to other countries. That leaves 
more than 700,000 tons of the sugar from 
Cuba that has gone to domestic produc- 
ers. It cannot be figured in any other 
way. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LATTA. I think the gentleman 
from Texas has answered the question in 
the affirmative, that the figures he has 
quoted are the quota figures set by law. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. LATTA. It seems very important 
to bring this matter into perspective 
after the suspension of quotas. During 
the last year we have been seeing about 
2,800,000 tons of sugar being produced 
in the United States. 

I would like to call the attention of 
our distinguished chairman to page 8 
of the majority report which reads: 

The probability of future acreage reduc- 
tions for old growers is compounded by the 
level of the basic beet quota—2,650,000 tons 
as compared with a 1962 crop now esti- 
mated to yield 2,800,000 tons of sugar. The 
low level of the industry’s current carryover, 
due to last year’s below average yields, will 
probably avoid the need for acreage cuts 
for old beet growers for 1963. Under these 
circumstances, as Secretary Freeman has 
said, acreage restrictions next year appear 
unlikely. 

Is it not a fact, according to your 
own statement in the majority report, 
that after 1963 we can reasonably ex- 
pect a cut in the current beet produc- 
tion, domestic? 
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Mr. COOLEY. I would not be in a 
position to say whether there is reason 
to expect a reduction. 

Mr. LATTA. I am not speaking about 
production, I am speaking about the fig- 
ures that are outlined in the bill; I am 
talking about the current beet produc- 
tion in the United States. The Depart- 
ment has fixed the quota at 2,800,000 
tons, whereas the figures that you are 
establishing under this bill apparently 
give the United States only 2,650,000 tons. 
So we actually have a reduction in total 
production of domestic beet sugar of 150,- 
000 tons due to the fact that we have 
this carryover. We need not expect this 
reduction for the year 1963, but after 
that we can expect at least 150,000 tons 
reduction in domestic beet production 
as compared to the 2,800,000 that are 
presently being produced. Is that not a 
fact? 

Mr. COOLEY. That may be a fact, I 
do not know, but I was definitely under 
the impression that the allocation is 150,- 
000 tons more than the planted acreage. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. One point 
I think should be brought out so the 
Members of the House who have not 
wrestled with this very difficult and com- 
plex problem as the committee has, may 
have some comprehension, is it not a 
fact that we authorized through domes- 
tic producers, cane and beet, all of the 
production that we can possibly process? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I think 
that is a very important point. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I want to pay 
tribute to the chairman of this commit- 
tee for bringing this legislation before 
us at this time. I have read with inter- 
est the statement of Frank Kemp before 
your distinguished committee, where he 
represented the growers and producers, 
practically the entire industry, and I was 
very much impressed by the manner in 
which this representative presented their 
case. I think that is a tribute to the 
industry. 

The gentleman has brought this bill 
before us. Although we never get every- 
thing we want, I think we should support 
the bill. So I hope that we can get 
ahead with this, because the industry 
needs the bill very badly. We have had 
these shortages for so long it has been 
difficult for them to plan. I would urge 
that we accept this bill and recognize 
that we never can get everything we 
want, 

Mr. COOLEY. Our committee holds 
the gentleman to which the gentleman 
referred in very high regard. He made 
a magnificent presentation on behalf of 
the industry. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. The chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture will recall 
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when I spoke during consideration of the 
rule I said I hoped he would explain to 
the Committee of the Whole why the 
increases in domestic consumption could 
not be reserved for our domestic pro- 
ducers. I am talking about our conti- 
nental producers. I will not debate the 
allocation of what was Cuba’s allotment 
because we would get into all kinds of 
ramifications. It is very simple that the 
anticipated increase in domestic demand 
could be reserved for domestic producers. 

Mr. COOLEY. I need only remind the 
gentleman that when the first sugar bill 
was signed by President Roosevelt, he 
said that this production in the domestic 
area should not be increased. 

Mr. AVERY. That does not mean 
anything to me. 

Mr. COOLEY. It does to me. It is 
uneconomical to produce it domestically. 
It has to be on an artificial basis. You 
talk about artificial price supports, this 
bill here is important in all areas of this 
country and in the Virgin Islands, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii. To let it all be grown 
here and keep this offshore sugar out, 
we would have to make compensatory 
payments to domestic farmers to keep 
them in business. 

Mr. AVERY. I was not directing my 
remarks to any such concept that all off- 
shore sugar should be kept out. All I 
am talking about is the anticipated in- 
crease in our annual consumption, possi- 
bly 1 percent. Why cannot that be 
reserved to domestic producers? 

Mr. COOLEY. It has been pointed 
out by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. TEAGUE], they are producing up to 
mill capacity. We made provision in 
here for an increase of 50,000 tons a 
year, which is enough to assure the 
building of a new mill each year. Every- 
body is happy about that. I do not see 
why we should not be pleased about it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida, 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida, I want to 
comune the committee for this legisla- 

on. 

Mr. Chairman, the 1962 Sugar Act 
amendments we are now considering are 
of great importance to Florida and the 
Nation. Sugar is a vital commodity, and 
occupies a prominent position in our na- 
tional economy. I heartily commend the 
efforts of the distinguished Agriculture 
Committee of this House, and feel that 
its fine judgment reflected here in this 
sugar bill will long be remembered. The 
wisdom of this committee, evidenced in 
the orderly, thorough manner which the 
sugar legislation before us now was writ- 
ten, and due in no small part to the ca- 
pable leadership of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Chairman HAROLD 
CooLey, is bound to stand as a prece- 
dent for future sugar legislation. I be- 
lieve every Member of this Congress 
should extend congratulations for the ex- 
Calter bill presented for consideration 

ere. 

Mr. Chairman, almost all of the sugar 
produced in Florida is extracted from 
sugarcane grown in my district. The 
fertile mucklands of the Everglades rank 
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among the world’s best for growing sugar- 
cane, and these lands will be given new 
opportunity with passage of the legisla- 
tion before us now. Florida is ably rep- 
resented on the Agriculture Committee 
by our distinguished colleague from the 
Eighth District of Florida, Congressman 
BILLY MATTHEWS. The producers and 
consumers of Florida owe Congressman 
MarttTHews a vote of thanks for his dili- 
gence and interest in representing them 
on the committee. His efforts in forging 
this legislation are certainly related to 
our State receiving an equitable portion 
of the U.S. sugar market. 

I further believe some note should be 
taken of the unanimity shown by the 
domestic sugar industry. Months of 
preparation were involved in the united 
position taken by the industry on the 
question of apportioning the sugar mar- 
ket of America. I also feel that the sugar 
interests of Florida should receive com- 
mendation for contributing their fair 
share to this united position. As a result, 
the bill before us now includes provisions 
for the security of all the domestic pro- 
ducers. 

In testimony presented to the Agri- 
culture Committee during the time it was 
hearing sugar legislation, I urged that 
there be two alterations to the present 
Sugar Act. Namely, these alterations 
were, first, that there be an increase in 
the marketing quota for mainland cane 
producers; second, that the portion of the 
foreign quota allocated to Cuba prior to 
the takeover of that nation by Com- 
munist Castro be reduced. 

I also introduced legislation to accom- 
plish these purposes, and am pleased to 
see that the committee adopted these 
provisions in the legislation which it has 
presented to the House. 

This legislation allows an increase in 
domestic marketing quotas which equal 
nearly 60 percent of the total U.S. sugar 
market. Greater opportunity is provided 
by the assignment of 63 percent of the 
future growth in sugar consumption to 
the domestic industry. 

The mainland cane area, which in- 
cludes Florida and Louisiana, has been 
allotted an increase of some 35 percent 
to 895,000 tons for the first year of this 
new plan, 1962. The entire mainland 
cane area looks to the future with high 
hopes of greater production and market 
stability. 

Speaking for Florida, this increase in 
the mainland cane quota will mean 
greater job opportunities and markets 
for many segments of our economy. 
More than 200,000 tons of sugar were 
produced in my district by existing 
mills utilizing the 1960-61 crop. With 
expansion scheduled, Florida growers 
and processors are building the capa- 
bilities of our State to guarantee that 
this Nation will always have a reliable 
source for one of its most vital commod- 
ities, 

We have learned from the bitter ex- 
perience of Cuba what it means to 
depend heavily on a foreign source for 
this precious product. Not only did the 
United States allow Cuban sugar to be 
imported at the loss of marketing oppor- 
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tunities for American farmers, but suf- 
fered the ingratitude of expropriation 
and harassment prior to taking action 
to end this absurd condition. The bill 
we have now is a good example of tak- 
ing care of our own, and I am hopeful 
we can do more of this kind of legislat- 
ing in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, we must have new sugar 
legislation as soon as possible. The 
present Sugar Act is due to expire on 
June 30 of this year. Farmers and pro- 
ducers all over America must have this 
new assurance that the U.S. mar- 
ket will be stable, and that they will have 
their rightful share of that market, 
in order to plan their plantings and 
harvesting. The American consumer 
must have this legislation to attain pro- 
tection in the marketplace. It is for 
these reasons that I urge the Congress 
to give prompt passage to the legislation 
presented by the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr, WILLIS. I certainly want to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. ROGERS], 
who preceded me. I represent perhaps 
the largest sugar district in the United 
States, and I happen to know that the 
beet growers and the cane growers in 
my district, the sugar mills, the raw 
sugar mill owners, the workers in those 
mills, the refiners and the workers in 
the refined sugar industry—in other 
words, the farmers and workers, every- 
one as far as I know is essentially 
satisfied. 

I do want to compliment and com- 
mend the gentleman, and all of the mem- 
bers of the committee on both sides of 
the aisle for bringing out this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is a good bill. 
I understand that the rule makes in 
order the consideration of an amend- 
ment which, in turn, was considered by 
the full committee and defeated. I hope 
to stick by this bill as drawn, as it is 
now before us. And, I know that by and 
large every segment of the American 
people connected with or having an 
interest in the sugar industry is for this 
bill as presented before the House right 
now. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. There are two ques- 
tions I would like to ask. First, in order 
to get this 23-percent figure that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] men- 
tioned, into proper perspective, can the 
gentleman tell me what the increase in 
domestic consumption of sugar has been 
since we terminated our Sugar Agree- 
ment Act with Cuba? 

Mr. COOLEY. How much increase in 
domestic consumption? 

Mr. COLLIER. In consumption, yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know. It 
varies from year to year. It has in- 
creased, but I do not know the exact 
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Mr. COLLIER. Then, it is actually 
23 percent based upon the quota that 
existed a year and a half ago? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace], used the figures and 
related the figures to the Cuban quota 
before we terminated diplomatic rela- 
tions with Cuba. He said the domestic 
producers had 23 percent of that. 

Mr. COLLIER. The concept, how- 
ever, might be somewhat different based 
upon the increased consumption since 
that time, might it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, our domestic 
producers participated in the growth 
right along. They had participation, 
based upon a growth formula, year after 
year. 

Mr. COLLIER. Still based upon a 
quota figure, with no bearing at all on 
the consumption figure. 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, yes. It was in- 
crease in consumption. That is growth. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. In 1959 we actually 
marketed 9,240,000 tons of sugar in the 
United States; in 1960, 9,522,000; in 1961 
we marketed 9,701,000. That was an in- 
crease of approximately 200,000 tons a 
year of actual marketing in the United 
States. 

Mr. COLLIER. At this point might I 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture if as of now 
there has been any expression of senti- 
ment for or against the legislation before 
us from the administration? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; not since the bill 
was reported. 

Mr. COLLIER. We have no idea now 
what the views or the stand or the sup- 
port or opposition to this legislation 
might be from the administration? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I want to 
join in the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Rocers] and 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WIL- 
LIS] in support of this legislation and 
to commend the committee for the stu- 
dious action that was taken on a tremen- 
dous problem that has confronted it 
since the Cuban fiasco, so to speak, and 
to point out that there is an increased 
production given to the domestic pro- 
ducers and that the committee itself has 
attempted to straighten out any alloca- 
tions or any disputes that may arise as 
evidenced by the statement on page 7 of 
the report where the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has stated his position. And, I 
am sure that when this legislation is ap- 
proved it will meet the unanimous ap- 
proval of all those engaged in the pro- 
duction of sugar in the United States. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. It has been said, I be- 
lieve, that all segments of the sugar 
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industry are well pleased with this 
legislation. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLtey], himself makes 
this statement. I believe the statement 
is due some amendment. Not every one 
is pleased. It is true that people in new 
areas, such as my own, where they have 
been producing a few sugarbeets during 
the years, had rather have this bill than 
nothing but they have not been ade- 
quately taken care of. 

They feel, as I feel, that the committee 
could and should have gone further and 
permitted the domestic producer a 
greater share of the American market. 
We had hoped for a portion of the quota 
previously granted to Cuba. So, the fear 
of an inadequate allotment now concerns 
the people in my area. They are con- 
cerned lest the bill which is before us 
today will not give them a mill in the 
near future. We need 50,000 tons for a 
new mill in west Texas at this time. 
Shortly, we will need additional mills in 
west Texas. The bill is inadequate in the 
light of our needs. 

Mr. COOLEY. Are you growing beets 
there now? 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we are growing a few beets 
in this area, but we have no mill. With- 
out an assured allotment and a mill we 
can make no progress in beet production. 
Under the present bill there is no ab- 
solute guarantee that we will get a mill 
in the west Texas area. I appeared be- 
fore the gentleman’s committee with my 
constituents in connection with this 
legislation, urging greater U.S. produc- 
tion of beets to supply a larger portion 
of the domestic market. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did we not provide 
your area 50,000 tons a year? 

Mr. MAHON. You have given in the 
bill, on a nationwide basis, 50,000 tons; 
I am trying to say that there is a great 
demand, and a need for a larger produc- 
tion on a nationwide basis and in my 
area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, after weeks of pro- 
longed hearings, a sugar bill has finally 
been reported out of the Committee on 
Agriculture. It probably is not going 
to please everyone. In fact, it may dis- 
please everybody in one respect or 
another. But it is the result of legis- 
lative give and take. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now faced with 
a real time deadline, as the present 
Sugar Act expires on June 30, 1962. 
However, in all fairness I should say that 
I do not think anyone should be dis- 
illusioned as to what is going to happen. 
If the House passes the bill today, it goes 
over to the other body. I assume there 
will be long and deliberate consideration 
of the bill over on the other side. Then, 
the bill goes to conference. I foresee— 
and I warn the Committee right now— 
that it can look for an extension of the 
present Sugar Act for a period of, per- 
haps, 60 or 90 days, until the legislation 
now before us can be finally resolved. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have done my best to 
facilitate the consideration of this bill. 
In fact, I think my good chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLEy] will admit that on 
many occasions I suggested to him that 
the committee give priority to the sugar 
bill over the omnibus farm bill, which 
will be considered tomorrow. The omni- 
bus farm bill does not apply to 1962 
crops. Therefore, we could well have de- 
voted full time to the sugar bill. We 
spent all too much time on the omnibus 
farm bill while the chairman was trying 
to get that one lonely vote he finally 
wiggled out of one member so he could 
report out the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill would extend 
the act for 5 years. It would increase 
domestic sugar quotas over what they 
are under present law. It would retain 
the traditional quota system for obtain- 
ing foreign sugar supplies. It would 
establish a Cuban drawback of 1.5 mil- 
lion tons which would for 1 year be tem- 
porarily distributed to foreign nations. 
It changes deficit allocations. It gives 
the Secretary of Agriculture some legis- 
lative tools to prevent discrimination by 
foreign governments against American 
sugar firms. It authorizes the President 
to pay the Dominican Republic Govern- 
ment and a U.S. sugar company some 
$22.8 million as a refund for the same 
amount withheld in 1960 and 1961 from 
the quota premium on some sugar im- 
ported from the Dominican Republic. 
It cuts down on the importation of white 
sugar. It provides a small liquid sugar 
quota. It earmarks some 50,000 tons 
per year for new sugar producers in the 
United States, and finally it contains my 
amendment to prevent the confiscation 
of American property by foreign coun- 
tries or any political subdivisions of for- 
eign countries which seek to obtain the 
valuable right to sell sugar in the U.S. 
market. 

Personally I feel that it is high time 
that we serve notice on any nation which 
seeks a sugar quota that as a nation we 
will not tolerate the confiscation of the 
property of American citizens. Hence, 
in committee, I proposed the amend- 
ment which you will find beginning on 
page 22, line 22 to the end of line 2 on 
page 24 of the bill. My amendment does 
not, of course, preclude the legitimate 
exercise of the right of eminent domain 
by any foreign nation. It just requires 
adequate compensation, that is all. 

Now I recognize that there are provi- 
sions in this bill which are objection- 
able. This bill must still go through 
the Senate and the conference commit- 
tee where I hope improvements can be 
made. Because of the fact that the ad- 
ministration delayed and delayed its sub- 
mission of sugar legislation this session, 
we are now faced with the immediate 
need of an extension of this program. 

Let us not forget the main objective 
of this sugar legislation is to provide an 
adequate supply of sugar at all times to 
our growing population at reasonable 
prices to the consumer. Furthermore, 
the bill gives American producers a big- 
ger share of the U.S. market. Domestic 
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producers who now supply about 54 per- 
cent of the basic U.S. sugar needs would 
get a new basic quota of nearly 60 per- 
cent. The Cuban quota of 1.5 million 
tons is put on a standby basis until com- 
munism is eradicated from the island. 
Until Cuba is free from Communist rule, 
the Cuban quota would be reallocated to 
other foreign suppliers under the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

I was not much enthused to vote for a 
closed rule on this bill. However, this, in 
& sense, is a tax bill and a bill which sets 
specific sugar quotas for a number of 
countries and our own domestic pro- 
ducers. The committee spent at least 
2 weeks setting the quotas after many 
arguments and many changes. A major- 
ity of the committee finally agreed upon 
the quota formula set out in the bill. It 
stands to reason that if an open rule had 
been granted on the bill it would only 
result in the greatest confusion if at- 
tempts were made to lower or raise 
quotas or to include countries not now 
included. 

This is not the administration sugar 
bill. It is a far departure from what the 
administration wanted. The adminis- 
tration proposed global quotas which 
would have permitted the State Depart- 
ment to allocate quotas to countries at 
its sole discretion. This, for all practical 
purposes, might result in making the 
sugar bill an instrument for a world- 
wide welfare program. The committee, 
therefore, wrote its own version of the 
legislation and in so doing retained 
jurisdiction of quota allotments. May I 
say advisedly that, in my judgment, the 
Committee on Agriculture with its inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject matter of 
the legislation was in a much better 
position to allocate quotas than the State 
Department which would primarily be 
interested in foreign policy instead of 
looking after the interests of our domes- 
tic growers and seeing to it that the 
American people always had an ample 
supply of sugar at reasonable prices to 
consumers. 

I voted against section 18 of the bill in 
committee as did many members of the 
committee. In my judgment there is no 
legal responsibility on the U.S. Govern- 
ment to give a windfall of $22.8 million 
to the Dominican Republic. Cases in- 
volving this controversial item are now 
pending in the U.S. Court of Claims and 
I do not think the Congress should inter- 
fere with the due process of law in this 
regard. I therefore urge that section 18 
be stricken from the bill when the mo- 
tion to strike is offered. In considering 
this bill under a closed rule one may 
have to take the bitter with the sweet 
in the hope that some adjustment of the 
controversial items may be arrived at in 
conference between the House and Sen- 
ate. In spite of many misgivings about 
the legislation now under consideration, 
it is about the best the Committee on 
Agriculture can offer under prevailing 
circumstances. I therefore expect to 
vote for the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to my colleague - 


from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the world price 
for sugar, does the gentleman know? 

Mr. HOEVEN. About 3 cents per 
pound. In 1961 it averaged 2.91 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. GROSS. It is about $2.60 a hun- 
dred, is it not? 

Mr. HOEVEN. It is about 3 cents a 
pound in New York, as I recall. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the price of 
sugar in this country? 

Mr. HOEVEN. About 6 cents per 
pound. In 1961 it averaged 5.36 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. GROSS. It is substantially bet- 
ter; about $6.50, is it not? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Whatever it figures 
out; that is about it. 

Mr. GROSS. I have heard a good deal 
this afternoon about a reasonable price 
for sugar. I am not surprised that the 
administration has been reluctant to 
speak on this subject because I do not 
see how it can reconcile an endorsement 
of this bill with the position that it has 
taken on free trade through the exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. HOEVEN. May I again emphasize 
that this is not an administration bill. 
This is a bill written by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The committee 
repudiated the administration position 
on global quotas. I felt, as did others 
in the committee, that the rights and 
prerogatives of fixing quotas should be 
reserved to the Congress. In this bill we 
account for every pound of sugar. Iam 
opposed to having the Department of 
State to juggle these quotas around and 
distribute them at their discretion for 
political purposes in the operation of 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, this would 
be quite a situation, with sugar on the 
world market at $2 and some cents and 
domestically at $6 and some cents, if the 
New Frontier ever gets its free trade 
bill through Congress. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I think the committee 
should be given credit for refusing global 
quotas instead of surrendering all au- 
thority to the Department of State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
LMr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, the 
few remarks I wish to make on this bill 
are directed to two or three points. The 
first is that I think the committee and 
the House are indebted to the very hard 
work of the sugar industry, the producer 
and processor elements, that after many, 
many conferences, got together on a 
basic accord on provisions of a bill deal- 
ing with the domestic side of the sugar 
industry. This was a very important 
step toward the processing of legislation, 
and whether we agree or not on some of 
the detail of that agreement which was 
made outside the Congress and by the 
industry, nevertheless, the fact is that 
this agreement served as a basis for 
beginning our legislative work and was 
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an important contribution to the devel- 
opment of this legislation. 

I also want to comment on the fact 
that the bill does for the first time pro- 
vide for new areas in the United States 
to come into sugar production. My rec- 
ollection in working on the act of 1956 
is that in that act we did not make 
provision specifically for new areas of 
production here in the United States. 
This bill very definitely provides for 
that, and I think it is a step forward in 
the development of the sugar industry 
here in the United States. 

I join with other members of the com- 
mittee in opposition to the proposition 
of global quotas because, in my opinion, 
the pattern we have here of importation 
of sugar is much better than what would 
prevail if we were to have approved 
global quotas. 

I want also to express to the commit- 
tee that I shall support the amendment 
which will be offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DoLE]. This is not a 
new position I am taking in connection 
with the Dominican matter of $22 mil- 
lion, because when this amendment was 
offered in committee the first time, I 
voted against it and I also voted against 
it the second time it was offered. I think 
this amendment, which is in the last of 
the bill, is entirely extraneous to the 
legislation we are now considering, and 
it is not appropriate because it is before 
the courts. 

By and large I recognize there are 
details in some areas of this bill which 
some individuals might wish to modify. 
However, it is complicated legislation 
and I feel very sincerely that the bill 
which the committee has presented, with 
the exception of the Dominican provi- 
sion, is a sound bill and one that I can 
support. I do feel that the bill, after 
very long consideration on the part of 
the committee, is deserving of the careful 
consideration of each and every member 
of the committee. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall support the bill on final 
passage. $ 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Will the gentleman 
from Maine agree with the gentleman 
from North Carolina, who made the 
statement a while ago in response to my 
question that sugar could not possibly be 
profitably produced domestically? I do 
not know quite what he meant by that 
statement. Are not domestic producers 
seeking an additional proportion of the 
national sugar needs? 

Mr. McINTIRE. May I respond to the 
gentleman from Kansas to say, Yes, they 
are. I would point out however, to the 
gentleman from Kansas, that during the 
past 2 years, as far as domestic produc- 
tion is concerned, it has not been under 
quotas and has been limited only by the 
refining facilities in this country. So it 
is necessary to expand these facilities if 
acreage is to be increased. 

One further point in connection with 
the gentleman’s question: I do not think 
there is any question at all but what we 
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have the productive capability in this 
country to produce a substantially larger 
volume of sugar. However, when one 
considers the balance of prices, then 
there would be a serious question in my 
mind as to whether or not this could be 
done without some increase in prices to 
consumers in some areas. So there is a 
question as to how profitable it might be 
to some particular domestic producers to 
expand to the proportion the gentleman 
has in mind. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum, 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 115] 
Adair Elliott Miller, N.Y 
Alford Farbstein Monagan 
Andersen, Moorhead, Pa. 

Finnegan ‘orrison 
Anfuso Fino Moulder 
Ashley Flood Multer 
Ashmore Plynt Nedzi 
Aspinall Fogarty Nix 
Auchincloss Frazier Nygaard 
Ayres Prelinghuysen Osmers 
Barrett Garland Passman 
Barry Gilbert Peterson 
Bass, N.H. Glenn Powell 
Bell Gonzalez 
Bennett, Mich. Randall 
Blitch Green, Pa. Reifel 
Bolling Hagan, Ga. Riley 
Bonner Halleck Rivers, S. O 
Bow Halpern Roberts, Ala 
Boykin Harrison, Va. Robison 
Brademas Harsha Rooney 
Bray Harvey, Ind. Roosevelt 
Brewster Healey Rosenthal 
Bromwell Hoffman, l. Roudebush 
Broyhill Hoffman, Mich. St. George 
Bruce Holifield Santangelo 
Buckley Ho und 
Cahill Horan Schenck 
Cannon Ichord, Mo Scranton 
C Jones, Ala, Selden 
Celler Kearns Sibal 
Chiperfiela Kee Smith, Miss. 
Clancy Keith nce 
Conte Keogh Stubblefield 
Cook Kilburn Thompson, La 
Corbett King, Utah Thompson, N.J 
Curtis, Mass. tchin Tollefson 
Curtis, Mo. Kluczynski Tupper 
Daddario Kornegay Uliman 
Davis, James C. Kowalski Vanik 
Dawson Vinson 
Dent Landrum Wallhauser 
D Whalley 
Donohue McDowell Whitener 
Dooley McSween Wilson, Ind. 
Dowdy Martin, Nebr, Yates 
Downing Ma Zelenko 
Dulski Merrow 
Dwyer Miller, Clem 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davrs of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 12154, and finding it- 
self without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 287 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, 
and he submitted herewith the names of 
the absentees to be spread upon the 
Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. SHORT]. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, while I 
do not intend to oppose the passage of 
this bill, H.R. 12154, I must say that 
there are a good many aspects of this bill 
with which I am not in complete agree- 
ment, and about which I am not very 
happy. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there are many 
other Members of the House who repre- 
sent areas where sugarbeets particularly 
are grown who are not too happy about 
some of the provisions contained in this 
bill. Perhaps uppermost among all of 
those reasons is the rather, shall I say, 
conservative treatment that has been 
extended to the domestic producers in 
this piece of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to commend my 
good friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Rocers, for pointing 
up as he spoke during the considera- 
tion of the rule, the reality of the situa- 
tion. I am real pleased to commend the 
gentleman from Texas for doing this, and 
I think the Members of the House should 
recognize the reality of just exactly what, 
we are not doing for the domestic indus- 
try, which is a big one in the United 
States, but perhaps what we are doing to 
this industry. 

I happen to represent a part of an 
area in the United States that produces 
roughly 8 or 9 or 10 percent of the total 
amount of sugarbeets produced in the 
United States. My colleague, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN], rep- 
resents the Minnesota side of the Red 
River Valley of the north which is prob- 
ably one of the better sugarbeet pro- 
ducing areas of the United States. In 
this area there are some 1,500 farmers 
who raise sugarbeets. These are small 
farmers: This is a family type of farm- 
ing operation, if there is one in America. 
We have 3 processing plants in this 
area and while I am talking about the 
number of farmers who are affected by 
this bill that produce sugarbeets in the 
United States, there are some 39,000 
farmers in the United States that pro- 
duce sugarbeets. 

Twice since I have been in Congress 
we have extended temporarily the Sugar 
Act. The reason has been that the sit- 
uation in Cuba was such an indefinite 
one that it was a little bit difficult to 
know what we should do in the way of 
permanently revising and extending this 
sugar legislation. Of course, always into 
this consideration there came the ques- 
tion of what we should do in the way 
possibly of revising domestic sugar quo- 
tas 


We were also told that and it was a 
vital requirement—and with this I can 
certainly agree—that the domestic in- 
dustry be in agreement on what they 
wanted in the way of permanent sugar 
legislation. In other words, how large 
the domestic quota should be; more spe- 
cifically, perhaps, how much the domes- 
tic quota should be increased. The do- 
mestic industry worked long and very 
hard on this. This was a very difficult 
agreement to come to. They worked 
long and hard over the past several 
months and finally did come to an agree- 
ment. 
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As Mr. Kemp said when appearing 
before our commitfee, they sat down 
around this bargaining table and while 
everyone did not get what he wanted, 
this was about the best they could come 
up with. And with this I have to agree. 

I must say that I think, however, the 
boys holding the cards for the domestic 
industry perhaps did not hold not only 
all the aces that they should have held 
or could have held, but I am not so sure 
that the other side of the industry, those 
representing the foreign interests in the 
overall sugar picture did not hold a few 
wild cards. I am not particularly happy 
or enthusiastic about the agreement that 
was reached so far as our domestic in- 
dustry was concerned and particularly 
so far as our domestic beet industry was 
concerned, 

I must say right here that since this 
agreement was entered into, there have 
been some provisions incorporated into 
the bill we are now considering that 
were not a part of the original agree- 
ment. I do not know whether they pro- 
vide proper grounds for opposing the bill 
now before us. But certainly it makes 
it just that much harder for me to sup- 
port the piece of legislation we are now 
considering. 

Mr. Chairman, may I point out some 
of my objections to the bill that we now 
have before us and may I also attempt 
to clarify some of the figures that have 
been tossed around here this afternoon 
since we have been considering this bill. 
I will try and leave with you the real 
picture of what is happening to the do- 
mestic industry in this bill and particu- 
larly what is happening in the domestic 
beet industry. As I have already stated 
I am not very happy about the domestic 
2 — quota that is incorporated in this 

May I read from the separate views 
that were placed in the committee re- 
port by the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Washington [Mrs. May] and my- 
self in regard to this thing I am trying 
to clarify for you now: 

The adjusted basic quota for domestic beet 
sugar in 1962 would be increased from 


2,400,000 tons to 2,650,000 tons—an increase 
of about 10 percent. 


That is 250,000 tons increase in our 
domestic beet quota, and this is a very 
little bit more than the total allocation 
we have actually made to one particular 
foreign country that never had a quota 
before, namely, the country of Brazil, to 
which we have given 190,000 tons perma- 
nent quota and 150,000 tons temporary 
allocation. Yet we increase our domestic 
quota only in the amount of 250,000 tons. 

This increase for the domestic beet 
industry amounts to only 10 percent—a 
10-percent increase in the domestic beet 
quota. 

The adjusted basic quota for mainland 
cane sugar for 1962 would be increased from 


750,000 tons to 895,000 tons—an increase of 
about 20 percent. 


I have no quarrel with increasing the 
quota of any segment of the domestic in- 


dustry’s quota, but I cannot quite ration- 
alize why the domestic cane industry was 
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increased twice as much as the domestic 
beet industry. I continue to read: 
While the formula for domestic beet par- 
ticipation in our domestic increase in sugar 
consumption has been raised a few percent- 
age points, it is apparent that if technologi- 
cal increases in our productive ability con- 
tinue at the present rate, total increased 
acreage of sugarbeets during the life of this 
bill will be very modest. We point this out 
because we feel many beet growers are an- 
ticipating a greater growth in sugarbeet 
acreage than is actually being provided for. 


I think a lot of beet growers in the 
United States are under the very definite 
illusion that they are going to get an 
increase in their sugarbeet acreage. I 
think they are going to be more than 
disappointed when they find out that 
actually as the years go by they could 
very definitely be producing less than 
they are now. The technological prog- 
ress in the production of beet and cane 
sugar in the United States is going to 
wipe out to some degree, in fact to a 
large degree, the increase in domestic 
quota that is provided for in this bill. 

It has been stated here today that the 
domestic beet and cane industry, the do- 
mestic industry, period, if you please, 
has received some benefit from the 
3,100,000-ton quota that was taken 
away from Cuba. I want to say here 
and now, and I hope everyone under- 
stands it, that not one single pound of 
the sugar that was taken away from 
Cuba was given to the domestic industry 
in the United States. Every pound of 
increase in the domestic quota came from 
the increase in domestic consumption 
plus the participation in the deficits of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. I see some people who do not 
agree with that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Is it not a 
fact that under the law the President 
of the United States did not have the 
power to give it to the domestic pro- 
ducers? Under the law it has to be 
brought in from foreign countries, the 
law we are operating under right now. 

Mr. SHORT. This is very true. All 
the conversation that we have heard 
here today that would leave the impres- 
sion the domestic industry has benefited 
from the quota taken away from Cuba 
simply, in my opinion, is not true. 

I just think we ought to understand 
this because there seems to me to be an 
inference in all of this consideration of 
this sugar legislation that the domestic 
industry has received some kind of wind- 
fall. This is not borne out by the facts. 
Last year, for instance, the domestic beet 
industry actually produced 2,425,000 tons 
of beet sugar. What is the quota pro- 
vided for in this bill? It is 2,650,000 
tons. Now if that is any great generous 
increase, I cannot understand it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I am glad to yield to my 
chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Where does all this 
sugar crop come from, if it did not come 
from the Cuban quota? 
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Mr. SHORT. As I just tried to say, 
Mr. Chairman, all of the increases and 
I have never been able to find any argu- 
ments to refute this, all of the increase 
in the domestic quota came about by 
virtue of the formula for the domestic 
participation in our domestic increase 
in the use of sugar and the deficit from 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. I wish you 
would quote to me one place in the law 
or one provision in law, or one action 
that was ever taken by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to give our domestic indus- 
try one single additional pound of sugar. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly, the gentle- 
man from North Dakota does not want 
to leave the House with the wrong im- 
pression? 

Mr. SHORT. Certainly, I do not. 

Mr. COOLEY. You know where it 
came from. You did not have any re- 
strictions on it, and you could have 
planted all you wanted to plant, and you 
planted all you wanted to plant; did you 
not? 

Mr. SHORT. Les. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, that is where it 
came from. 

Mr. SHORT. We could plant all that 
we could plant because it took all we 
could raise to fill the deficit we were en- 
titled to under the law. 

Mr. COOLEY. You are leaving the 
impression here that you could not plant 
any sugar. Of course, you could not fill 
the quotas for Cuba or any other foreign 
country, but you planted all you wanted 
to plant. 

Mr. SHORT. Can the gentleman 
from North Carolina tell me any provi- 
sion in law or any recommendation that 
was ever made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to allow the domestic industry 
to furnish one single pound of sugar that 
was formerly secured from Cuba? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is just what I am 
trying to tell you. Of course, there was 
not any because you did not have any 
restriction. Certainly, you picked up the 
deficit from Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Mr, SHORT. The same thing would 
have happened had the Cuban quota 
never been announced. 

Mr. COOLEY. So what? You have it 
now. 

Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion. Do you want to disrupt this bill 
by any such argument as you are sub- 
mitting here now and defeat it? 

Mr. SHORT. I stated my position 
when I started to speak. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why do you not get 
down to the facts? If you are for the 
bill, let us leave it that you are for the 
bill and let us move on. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. 
Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, I think the Members of this 
House are entitled to know the facts 
about this sugar bill. I am not trying to 
defeat it. I said when I got up here, I 
was going to vote for the bill and I will 
vote for the bill unless we inject too 
many amendments that I do not agree 
with. 

Mr, COOLEY. I will vote for the bill 
too, 5 you do not change my mind pretty 
quick. 
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Mr. SHORT. If what I am saying is 
apt to change the gentleman’s mind 
about the sugar bill, I am very grateful. 

I tried all during the sugar hearings 
to impress this on the gentleman from 
North Carolina and I do not think he 
ever quite understood what I was talking 
about. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to my fellow Members that 
I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my colleague, the gentleman 
from North Dakota. In answer to the 
question just proposed to him by the 
distinguished chairman of our commit- 
tee, whom we both join in praising for 
having gotten this bill to the floor under 
very difficult circumstances, I just would 
like to say for the record that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North 
Dakota and I have been working for 
several years on the House Committee 
on Agriculture representing beet areas. 
My area, as does the area of the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. SHORT] 
has established old grower areas and I 
also have an extensive new grower area. 
We have been working together to try 
to get a meaningful extension of this 
sugar act for some time. The act we 
have before us with its changes in legis- 
lation, does not represent a complete vic- 
tory or even a partial victory for Ameri- 
can beet producing areas, including the 
gentleman’s area and my own. Because 
we wish to be honest and fair with the 
people we represent, in the State of 
Washington on my part, and in the State 
of North Dakota on the part of the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
SHORT] we have in our additional views 
in this report, to which I would like to 
call your attention on page 73, attempts 
to keep the record straight as to just 
what this legislation accomplishes. 

Is it not true, I ask the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. SHORT], that we 
have not opposed the bill because we 
have worked many months to get what is 
practically and politically possible into 
this act? But today we wish to keep the 
record straight because so many, let 
us say, nonfactual statements have been 
presented that might give an erroneous 
impression to our beetgrowers as to what 
this legislation means to them. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Washington. This is ex- 
actly what I was attempting to do. I 
have no intention, as I said to the chair- 
man of the committee, of voting against 
the bill unless there are too many amend- 
ments that are adopted which would 
make it impossible for me to support it. 
We have brought out what the bill does 
for the sugarbeet producers. This was 
the best bill we could get and I intend 
to support it, but I think I have a re- 
sponsibility to the growers in my area 
to tell them if I possibly can what we 
are doing for them but what is going 
to happen to them when this bill passes. 

Mrs. MAY. Will not the gentleman 
agree that our representatives of the 
beet-growing industry deserve a great 
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deal of credit for having worked and 
negotiated with other representatives of 
the sugar industry on trying to improve 
this legislation? Once the agreement 
was reached the beet industry kept faith, 
but changes have been made in the bill 
which reflect a breach of faith in other 
sections of the sugar industry. Is not 
this true? 

Mr. SHORT. As I say, there have 
been changes made in the bill from time 
to time that were not part of the indus- 
try agreement, and that makes it dif- 
ficult for those of us who had some 
reservations about accepting it, but I 
am going to support the bill unless they 
succeed in placing too many amendments 
in the bill. 

Mrs. MAY. I would like to comment 
once more that there is an amendment 
pending this afternoon that was voted 
on in the committee and soundly de- 
feated. But it has now been given the 
right-of-way to be presented as an 
amendment this afternoon in spite of 
the closed rule. I would like the gentle- 
man to state his viewpoint on the pend- 
ing amendment from the industrial con- 
sumers, which in effect does not allow 
flexibility for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to set consumption quotas as he 
presently can. 

Mr.SHORT. The matter to which the 
gentlewoman refers was not part of the 
industry agreement and sometimes I 
question whether I would be able to vote 
for the bill if the amendment is adopted. 
It is one of the things that was not in the 
agreement and should not have been in- 
corporated in the bill. It certainly lays 
aside a lot of considerations that led the 
domestic industry to accept what they 
sat would be the provisions of the 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE]. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Chairman, having 
worked with the members of the House 
Agriculture Committee and thereby be- 
ing familiar with the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 12154, the sugar bill, may 
I state that I, personally, am of the opin- 
ion that it is a good bill and that I, for 
one, favor its enactment. 

I feel, however, that this bill could 
have been and should have been im- 
proved in one aspect, and am compelled, 
at this time to express my disappoint- 
ment that a proposed amendment to the 
Sugar Act as embodied in my bill, H.R. 
11706, was not incorporated in H.R. 
12154, which is being considered this 
afternoon. 

H.R. 11706, if approved, would have 
amended title 3 of the Sugar Act of 1948, 
to provide for the establishment of fair 
and reasonable wage rates for workers 
employed on sugar farms. Specifically, 
my proposed amendment would first, 
bring the existing minimum wage provi- 
sion of the Sugar Act into line with the 
applicable provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, while at the same time 
giving the Department of Agriculture 
authority to make limited exceptions 
where hardship can be shown; and sec- 
ond, provide that sugar growers who pay 
their fieldworkers Fair Labor Standards 
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Act minimum wage shall be entitled to 
receive compliance payment based upon 
the full base rate of 80 cents per hun- 
dred pounds of raw sugar as specified 
in the Sugar Act. 

I would like to point out that the quota 
system as set up by the Sugar Act gives 
to the sugar industry a very much pre- 
ferred position in our Nation’s economic 
structure. It is a protected industry and 
deservedly so. Consequently, it needs to 
live up to certain standards more so than 
some other industries, with respect to 
the wages they pay to their employees. 
As was stated by the President in 1937, 
when he called upon Congress to enact 
the Sugar Act: 

An industry which desires the protection 
afforded by a quota system, or a tariff should 
be expected to guarantee that it will be a 
good employer. 


My bill would have amended the Sugar 
Act to help assure a realistic fair and 
reasonable wage to our sugar workers 
throughout the Nation where it could be 
reasonably afforded. And while testi- 
mony was received in committee on my 
bill, it was the thinking of the committee 
that it was not prepared to act on it this 
year. 

In respect to the committee and in 
deference to the closed rule, under which 
H.R. 12154 is presently under consider- 
ation, I will not insist on the inclusion 
of my amendment to the Sugar Act. It 
is my hope, however, that the Senate 
will take it into consideration for possible 
inclusion. If this should not materialize, 
I can only hope that the House will do 
so next year. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee for yielding this time to me, and 
I want to use part of it to answer some 
statements that were made a minute ago, 
to clear up the record. I am sorry the 
time has come when a man who was sent 
here by the people of his district is ac- 
cused of griping when he disagrees with 
a committee or with the chairman of a 
committee. I want to say that I am 
willing to do anything for my people 
short of dishonesty or criminality and if 
griping will help them you will see me 
doing plenty of it. 

For the 12 years I have been in Con- 
gress we have been trying to get addi- 
tional acreage for the American farmers. 

I presume I could be considered as 
having been griping all of that time. If 
that is what I have been doing, I plead 
guilty. 

We are happy that we got just a few 
more acres to put into production in this 
country. We are not happy that we did 
not get what I feel the American farmer 
is entitled to. 

There has been a great deal said about 
the farmer getting production authori- 
zation out of the Cuban quota. The fact 
of the matter is that the bill as extended 
and the law under which we are now op- 
erating did not give the American 
farmer 1 pound of sugar out of the Cu- 
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ban quota. You can argue all you want 
to, but the law prevails, and you cannot 
show where the American farmer was 
given 1 pound of sugar, and no American 
farmer has been allowed to grow 1 pound 
of sugar that was under the Cuban 
quota. 

Forty-five percent of the sugar con- 
sumed in the United States came from 
foreign sources, and those foreign 
sources did not include Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, or the Virgin Islands. The argu- 
ment is made this has come out of the 
Cuban quota in the past. I know that 
it has not, and the President did not get 
the authority in the extension of the 
law to do it. If you will read the law, 
you will see that it says he is allowed 
to get this Cuban quota reduction from 
other foreign countries. All you have 
to do is to read the law. 

There are new growers in this country, 
people who want to go into the sugar 
business. Let me make this point clear 
right now. We are faced with a prob- 
lem on feed grain. 

It is a very strange thing that a great 
deal of the land that is usable and can 
be used for feed grain can also grow 
sugarbeets. Would it not make sense 
if we took some of this foreign quota 
and put it into the acreage that could 
take the place of the feed grain that is 
burdening our economy with surpluses 
at the present time? 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. I asked the Secretary 
of Agriculture how many acres were 
supplanted by the importation of sugar 
last year and he told me 1.8 million. In 
other words, 1,800,000 acres were sup- 
planted in this country by the importa- 
tion of sugar alone. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If we could 
just translate some of those acres into 
production it would do a great good. Not 
all of it, of course. We are not asking 
that all the sugar be produced in this 
country. We realize there is the foreign 
trade matter, but we also realize that the 
American farmer has something in this 
that he ought to be recognized for. 

It has been said that the American 
farmer is going to be given 50,000 tons 
of sugar for new growers. Let us clear 
2 up, and all we want are the true 

acts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, we hear about 50,000 tons of sugar. 
Let me show you what that does. That 
is 20,000 acres at the most, and it is 
designed to provide for the building of 
one mill a year over a period of 5 years. 
The odd thing to me in this whole pic- 
ture is the fact that we hear so much 
about the 50,000 tons that went to the 
American farmer and he ought to be 
satisfied. How much went to foreign 
countries. Why, 1,500,000 tons went to 
Communist Cuba. And how is it going 
to be filled until they come back into 
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the free world? By the American farm- 
er? No; not by the American farmer. 
They brag about the 50,000 tons that he 
gets under this bill. How much does 
Peru get of the Cuban quota? One 
hundred and fifty thousand tons. How 
much does Mexico get? How much does 
the Dominican Republic get? How much 
does Brazil get, the British West Indies, 
Australia? All of them get three times 
each the amount of acreage or the 
amount. of tonnage that the American 
farmer gets in this bill. And, I say that 
it is time we looked at this whole picture 
and gave the American farmer an equal 
opportunity to expand in this industry 
that we are affording foreigners in other 
countries. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. HARDING]. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, the 
sugar bill before us today is a good bill. 
It is not what any of us would like in its 
entirety, but it represents a compromise, 
and I feel, as a Representative from the 
sugarbeet area, that we have made some 
gains in this bill. And if you just look 
at the facts, you cannot help but recog- 
nize it. 

In the 1961 quota the sugarbeet quota 
was 2,110,000 tons. Today we have a 
sugarbeet quota in this bill of 2,650,000 
tons. So our sugarbeet people do receive 
a substantial increase. The bill before 
us is substantially the same bill that was 
agreed upon by all five segments of the 
domestic industry, including the repre- 
sentatives of the sugarbeet industry. 

Now, it has been said by some of the 
speakers who just preceded me that 
none of the Cuban windfall went to the 
domestic industry. The facts do not 
bear this out. There is a minimum of 
500,000 tons that have to go to the do- 
mestic industry. When the committee 
started out to allocate the Cuban quota, 
we had 3.1 million tons of sugar to allo- 
cate. The first 500,000 tons or there- 
abouts was allocated to the domestic in- 
dustry. That left us 2.6 million tons to 
reallocate on either a permanent or tem- 
porary basis. 

Several of us, including the gentle- 
woman from Washington and the gentle- 
man from North Dakota and others, 
wanted to retain 2 million tons of this 
Cuban quota as a reserve for Cuba and 
just allocate it on a temporary year-to- 
year basis. We would then reallocate 
only the 600,000 tons as a permanent 
quota for other foreign suppliers. How- 
ever, we lost on a vote in the committee. 
It was decided that we would allocate 
the 1.1 million tons as a permanent quota 
to other foreign suppliers and 500,000 
tons to the domestic industry leaving 
only 1,500,000 tons as a permanent 
Cuban quota. I would like to ask any- 
body that says that the domestic indus- 
try did not receive any allocation of the 
Cuban quota where the 500,000 tons 
went? 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDING. I will be most happy 
to yield to the gentleman from North 
Dakota. 
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Mr. SHORT. What I was saying, 
though it has been contradicted here, 
was that up until now the domestic in- 
dustry had received no benefit from the 
cancellation of the Cuban quota, and I 
think that that is a basic fact that 
nobody can refute. I will agree with the 
gentleman that it is out of the Cuban 
quota, if we desire to put it that way, 
that our domestic quota has been in- 
creased under the provisions of this bill 
some 500,000 tons, but this does not 
remove the fact that it is not 500,000 
tons above what was actually produced 
a year ago or this year. 

Mr. HARDING. That is correct. But 
the gentleman does agree with me that 
500,000 tons under the new bill is going 
to be allocated to the domestic industry 
which was formerly a part of the perma- 
nent Cuban quota? 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDING. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, POAGE. As a matter of fact, up 
until now—up until now—the mainland 
domestic growers are growing 786,000 
tons more than they were growing in 
1960, are they not? 

Mr. HARDING. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr, POAGE. And, if the gentleman 
will yield further, has any other country 
in the world been reduced in its op- 
portunity to sell into the American mar- 
ket other than Cuba? 

Mr. HARDING. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. POAGE. In other words, the 
only place where there has been any re- 
duction in the entire world has been out 
of the Cuban quota, and there has been 
a 786,000-ton increase in the domestic 
production. Yet there are those who say 
that the domestic growers have not 
gained anything out of the Cuban quota. 
Can anyone understand that kind of 
reasoning? Cuba is the only place from 
whence it could come, 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HARDING. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. SHORT. Does the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] contend that 
the domestic beet increase would not 
have been exactly the same had the 
Cuban quota remained in effect? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; I am talking about 
what they are growing right now. I am 
not talking about the law. The gentle- 
man from North Dakota said what they 
were talking about was right up to now. 
They are growing all they want to grow 
right now; they grew all they wanted to 
grow last year, and they are growing all 
they want to grow this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 
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Mr. POAGE. They are growing all 
they want to grow right now. Yet they 
are complaining that they are not get- 
ting enough. However, they are growing 
all they want to grow. There is no lim- 
itation, and there has not been a thing 
in the world in the law which kept them 
from putting all of their land into beet 
production. I know they could not sell 
them, but there has not been anything 
in the law which kept them from putting 
their entire place in beets. Now they 
are complaining they do not have 
enough, although they can plant every 
acre to sugarbeets which they own. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] for finally observing that all the 
sugarbeet growers in Texas are now 
growing all the sugarbeets they want to 
grow. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me on 
that statement? 

Mr. HARDING. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The fact of 
the matter is that they are not growing 
all the sugarbeets they want to grow, and 
it should not be left that way in the 
Recorp. The reason they are not grow- 
ing them is because there is no market 
for them because this law gave all of the 
production to foreign countries. One 
can grow all of the jimson weeds one 
wants to grow, but if one cannot sell 
them, one is not going to grow them. 
Anyone knows one cannot grow sugar 
that is allocated to a foreign country. 
It is just that simple. 

Mr. HARDING. I would like to call 
the attention of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Rocers] to this fact: In this 
bill we have provided for 50,000 tons a 
year, or approximately 20,000 acres, the 
amount for one processing plant each 
year, to go to new growers. I am very 
happy to say that I understand a new 
processing plant is being constructed in 
California, and I hope that in the future 
Texas, Kansas, Missouri, and Maine, as 
well as other States which want to pro- 
duce sugar, will have the privilege of pro- 
ducing sugarbeets along with new 
growers in my home State of Idaho. 

Mr. Chairman, I again conclude by 
saying that this billis a compromise. It 
is the best bill which the Committee on 
Agriculture could come up with after 
long and hard work. I sincerely hope 
that the House will vote down the 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute for 
the purpose of finishing his sentence. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope that the House will vote down the 
amendments that have been proposed to 
this bill, and send it on over to the 
other body in order that we may have a 
Sugar Act when the present act expires 
at the end of this month. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PoacE]. 
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Mr. POAGE. Will anyone in Texas, 
Idaho, North Dakota, or anywhere else 
receive the benefit of any new mill un- 
less we pass this act? 

Mr. HARDING. Absolutely not. 

Mr. POAGE. In other words, we have 
got to pass the act? 

Mr. HARDING. This bill will benefit 
sugarbeet growers and potential sugar- 
beet growers throughout the United 
States. If there is no bill, there is no 
hope for potential sugarbeet growers, 
and the old growers are faced with ruin. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDING. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. And if there 
were some other provisions in this bill, 
the people in Texas, Idaho, and Maine 
would profit more, would they not, and 
some of the foreigners would profit less? 

Mr. HARDING. As I said earlier, this 
bill is a compromise. It is not exactly 
what any of us wanted, but it is the best 
55 we work out that was agreeable 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has again expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, since there 
was no answer to the question asked by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ROGERS] 
I will give the answer and it is yes. It 
is undoubtedly the case that we could 
increase tremendously the production of 
beet sugar and cane sugar in this coun- 
try, if we had a chance to do it. We 
could fill all our needs in this country if 
this bill would permitit. If the domestic 
industry wants to increase, the mills need 
the assurance that they will be able to 
stay in operation longer than 1 year be- 
fore they will invest money in the con- 
struction of a mill to process the sugar. 
As long as the mills are not constructed, 
it is just like saying to someone, “You 
can raise all the milk or eggs or any- 
thing else you want, but you cannot 
market it.” 

My objection to this bill—and I do ob- 
ject to the bill—is not because the do- 
mestic growers get too small an increase, 
or are not getting any more of an in- 
crease than is provided. The domestic 
growers have made an agreement, and if 
they have made an agreement that this 
is all they need right now, far be it from 
me to say that I will oppose the bill and 
vote against it because of that, But it 
is for some other reasons that I do ob- 
ject to the bill. 

One is that the industry had been given 
the understanding that the Cuban quota 
would not be reduced below 2 million 
tons. Originally, Cuba had 3,100,000 
tons; and as has been pointed out, or as 
they have tried to point out, that is the 
source of this increase in domestic con- 
sumption. At least, it is felt that they 
have shared in the draw-down within 
what the administration proposed, 
2,586,000 tons. That is, they would share 
in that. But if the Cuban quota is 
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drawn down to 1,500,000 tons, that rep- 
resents a tremendous reduction in the 
permanent quota for Cuba that would 
be going to foreign growers permanently, 
and that the domestic producers will not 
have a chance to get. 

Mr. Chairman, what I object to most 
strenuously, even more than this weak- 
ness, is the fact that the 1.5 million tons 
in the committee bill, or the 2 million 
tons in what I propose as the right 
amount, would still be upon a premium 
basis allover the world. Thereason why 
it is set up on a temporary quota basis is 
that they do not want to set up a sugar 
czar in the State Department. Well, we 
are now assuming to be these sugar czars 
and saying each year to the people from 
the different countries of the world that 
they must come before the Committee 
on Agriculture for their share of this 
really highly sugared quota. As the 
Secretary of Agriculture said, it amounts 
to $50 a ton above the world price. Why 
in the world should we pay that amount? 
Under the permanent quota basis we have 
been giving it to some countries to which 
we feel some financial obligation. Why 
should we distribute this all over the 
world and pay that tremendous pre- 
mium? 

Someday we hope that Castro will be 
kicked off the island of Cuba, and at 
that time we will want to hold out a 
carrot to them, and say that we will 
buy sugar from Cuba under their quota. 
And it should be more of a carrot, 2 
million tons instead of 1.5 million. Just 
imagine giving a permanent quota to 
India, South Africa, and the Island of 
Mauritius in the Fiji Islands. If we do 
that for four or five years and pay that 
high premium price will they not come 
before us and say “Now our economy 
is dependent on that premium price that 
we received from the United States; and 
you have got to continue to give us some 
kind of quota. Give us an increase in the 
permanent quota so that we can con- 
tinue to furnish the sugar.” 

We would be over a barrel, and they 
would be sending their lobbyists in here 
to see us, as they have done in regard to 
this bill. 

There is no reason that I can see 
why anyone can claim that the State 
Department would be the sugar czar, if 
the sugar came in on a first-come, first- 
served basis, at the world price. There 
would be no more advantage for foreign 
producers to sell their sugar to us than 
to anyone else, and we would save $50 
a ton for over 2 million tons of sugar. 
I think the taxpayers of this country are 
entitled to that. This is a very strong 
argument, and for that reason I was of 
an open mind in our committee on the 
idea of global quotas. When it comes 
to the amount that would be allocated 
to Cuba—and, of course, we cannot buy 
from her because Castro still controls 
that island—I can see no sense in the 
Committee on Agriculture meeting every 
year to try to determine among which 
countries we are going to divide this 
amount of sugar, because all we can do is 
to call people up from the Department 
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and find out what the figures are and 
try to base our action on the informa- 
tion they provide for us. 

Then there is a juggling and balancing 
and compromising on who gets his ideas 
across, and we play the numbers game 
on our committee. One day they have 
so much and the next day they have 
something else. 

I think it also should be pointed out 
in connection with the permanent quotas 
in this bill that we are giving permanent 
quotas to countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere for whom we have no finan- 
cial responsibility. We have no financial 
responsibility for Australia, the Union 
of South Africa, and so on. I have pro- 
posed that we limit our permanent quotas 
just to the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, with the exception of the Philip- 
pines, with whom we have a treaty ar- 
rangement, and the Republic of China, 
which has had a quota before, and who, 
we feel, needs financial responsibility to 
help it in its difficulty. 

Also, I think it is wrong to give perma- 
nent quotas to countries in the Western 
Hemisphere that have financial relation- 
ships with countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere, that is, countries like the 
French West Indies, that can sell at a 
premium to France, and British Hon- 
duras, which can deal with Britain. If 
we buy sugar from those countries, then 
England, France, and Canada will not 
be buying it, and they can go out and 
buy sugar at the world price. So I think 
these changes must be made in this 
legislation before it is acceptable. 

We also propose in this legislation that 
the increase in consumption each year 
will be divided 63 percent domestic and 
37 percent foreign. Here again I think 
this is too small a consumption, but our 
domestic growers have made an agree- 
ment that they would accept the 63 per- 
cent so we will have to live with it. But 
the 37 percent will be allocated to the 
countries with permanent quotas, and 
their permanent quotas would be in- 
creased without the Congress making a 
decision on the permanent quota. I 
think this is wrong. The increase in 
consumption ought to be allocated on a 
global-quota basis where we could go out 
and purchase anyplace in the world, 
first come first served, at the world price. 
Then no one somewhere in the State De- 
partment could be selling it to us at this 
price or that price, which this is what 
this legislation provides. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr, LINDSAY. I would like to com- 
pliment our distinguished colleague from 
Minnesota on his very excellent state- 
ment. It seems to me the gentleman has 
pointed out some very grave weaknesses 
in the present bill. Do I correctly 
understand that the proposal the gentle- 
man from Minnesota suggests as an al- 
ternative to the committee bill is sup- 
ported by the administration? 

Mr. QUIE. Thatis right. This comes 
quite close to what the administration 
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proposes. The administration proposes 
that after a phaseout there will be no 
permanent quota countries. Bear in 
mind that these Western Hemisphere 
countries, plus the Philippines and For- 
mosa, can still have a permanent quota. 
I am appealing for them and their finan- 
cial problems. But the idea of buying at 
the world price and saving $50 a ton, 
that is right, that it is also the ad- 
ministration’s proposal. 

Mr. LINDSAY. In theory, the gentle- 
man’s proposal is that there would be, 
one, a greater flexibility in the quotas, 
and, two, that the market prices would 
be able to take over and make the deci- 
sion, as it were, as to which countries 
would be the vendors? 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct, that this would be pur- 
chased strictly on the free market out 
in the world, wherever someone is will- 
ing to sell it. It undoubtedly would 
stimulate the world price and strengthen 
it for the other countries in the world. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I was interested in 
the gentleman’s comment that a great 
deal of money would be saved if the 
gentleman's theory were adopted by the 
committee. Speaking as one who comes 
from a consuming district and speaking 
for the consumers, how much tax money 
would be saved? 

Mr. QUIE. When the Secretary of 
Agriculture was before our committee 
he stated this would amount to $155 mil- 
lion a year when the program got into 
operation. 

Mr. LINDSAY. In view of what the 
gentleman has said, which did seem to 
me a persuasive argument, why is it 
that the majority of the committee re- 
fuses to accept the proposal the gentle- 
man is making here? 

Mr. QUIE. It is difficult to know other 
than the assumption that some members 
of the committee want to keep within 
their hands the decision of where every 
pound of sugar is going to be purchased 
in the world, and they are willing to pay 
a high premium price in order to get 
that power. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to give you the 
full details of my views on H.R. 12154, 
I want to quote from my opposing state- 
ment in the committee report. With the 
time allotted me, it has not been possible 
to cover all points. My objections are 
as follows: 

In his testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on May 16, 1962, the 
Secretary had this further to say about 
global quotas: 

“At present, this part of our tote sugar 
supply—about 2.5 mfllion tons under the 
proposed bill—is broken up into a number 
of small compartments, each reserved for 
an individual country. A natural disaster 
in any one of them, a strike or other eco- 
nomic emergency, or a miscalculation as to 
production interferes with the flow of sugar 
from that source. This can no more be 
corrected quickly than it cam be foreseen. 
With a global quota, our refiners have many 
countries from which to obtain their sup- 
plies. If a stoppage occurs in the flow from 
one source, additional quantities are readily 
available elsewhere. The situation reverts 
in essence to what it was when Cuba main- 
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tained a large reserve available on short 
notice when and as needed. I have heard it 
said that the so-called global quota will ad- 
versely affect security of our foreign sugar 
supplies. In fact, for the reasons I have 
stated, the reverse is true. 

“I have also heard it said that the import 
fee system might cause a flood of sugar to 
appear in our ports at the beginning of a 
year or at some other time during the year. 
I believe that there need be no such fear. 
The very nature of the flexible import fee 
eliminates the danger. If the flow of such 
supplies increases unduly, it means that the 
world price of sugar is falling and the fee 
should and would be increased to compen- 
sate. On the other hand, if the flow of 
supplies wanes, it means that the world 
price of sugar is rising and the fee should 
and would be reduced correspondingly. 

“Sugar users would gain no price advan- 
tage through the use of the system, but 
they would have much greater assurance 
of supplies. On the other hand, domestic 
producers need not fear adverse effect upon 
their interests. They would continue to re- 
ceive the income protection which is inher- 
ent in the sugar program. Furthermore, for 
the long pull the sugar program and the 
income protection imparted to our domestic 
producers by reason of that program would 
be on a sounder footing than it has been at 
any time since Castro came to power in 
Cuba.” 


CONGRESS ASSUMES RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
EXECUTIVE 


When sugar is purchased from countries 
outside the United States, a certain amount 
of flexibility in administration is necessary, 
since it cannot be determined at the be- 
ginning of the year, the adequacy of supplies 
of any specific country, as was pointed out 
previously. I think it is undesirable for 
the Congress to attempt to administer laws, 
as it is for the Executive to try to write our 
laws, which is constitutionally the respon- 
sibility of the Congress. In this case, I think 
the Congress is overstepping its bounds in 
attempting to allocate on a quota basis, 
either permanent or temporary, the country 
where every pound of sugar should be pur- 
chased. A realization of this is the provision 
in H.R. 12154 that each year the temporary 
quota shall be reallocated. Again the Con- 
gress will have to sit with the experts in the 
executive branch of the Government and 
find out from them where the sugar is avail- 
able and where it is most desirable to pur- 
chase it. Then decisions should be made 
from the study of experts who have knowl- 
edge of the complete foreign sugar situation. 
Under our system of government, a decision 
needs to be made by the head of a depart- 
ment when foreign policy is involved and 
the great details must be considered before 
determining the country where sugar should 
be purchased, rather than compromising be- 
tween the interests of the various Members 
of the Congress. 

CUBA 

As I pointed out earlier, I feel that the 
domestic quota is too small, that the poten- 
tial of domestic production is so tremendous 
that we could produce all of our domestic 
needs in this country, and that this would 
be a great benefit to many of our own de- 
pressed agricultural counties, but that I am 
not objecting for this reason. However, in 
the bill introduced by the chairman for the 
administration, Cuba would have been allo- 
cated a permanent quota of 2,586,000 tons. 
HR. 12154 has cut this to 1,500,000 tons. 
When the domestic sugar growers’ 
tions made their agreement as to the perma- 
nent quota which they will receive, an as- 
sumption was made that an agreement had 
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been reached and the permanent quota allo- 
cated for Cuba would not be less than 2 mil- 
lion tons. In the event we should resume 
diplomatic relations with Cuba some time in 
the future, her quota should not be less 
than 2 million tons. As the Secretary of 
Agriculture stated in his testimony, “This 
change reserves for Cuba a market for a sub- 
stantial quantity of the sugar crop when we 
resume diplomatic relations.” 

I also want to quote from our committee 
hearings from the statement of Mr. G. Grif- 
fith Johnson, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, who represented Under 
Secretary Ball: 

“Finally, and I hope that the committee 
will give special consideration to this factor 
we must be prepared for the day when Cuba 
returns to the West. At that time, Cuba 
must have the opportunity to sell sugar in 
the US. market. If we continue to distrib- 
ute the Cuban quota with the premium 
price to other countries, vested interests in 
the new and larger quotas would become en- 
trenched. It would be extremely difficult 
to reduce these quotas so as to provide a 
market for Cuba’s major export commodity. 
It also would provide Castro with a persua- 
sive argument that the West has deserted 
the Cuban people and that their economic 
future lies with the Communist bloc. Mak- 
ing the Cuban quota available now to all 
friendly countries on a nondiscriminatory 
basis would diminish the buildup of vested 
interests and still provide Cuba the oppor- 
tunity to reenter our market.” 

Cuba, under the expiring legislation, has 
a permanent quota of 3,100,000 tons, and as 
the Secretary of Agriculture pointed out in 
his testimony, “Cuba's proration has been re- 
duced sufficiently to accommodate the in- 
creases in domestic quotas.” I think the 
permanent quota of 1,500,000 tons is too 
small if we are going to hold out an induce- 
ment to Cuba. However, it should also be 
pointed out that in all fairness, if the Con- 
gress decides to reduce Cuba's permanent 
sugar quota below 2 million tons, which was 
presumed to be the floor by the domestic 
sugar growers these domestic sugar growers 
should share in the permanent reallocation 
of these quotas. 


COUNTRIES OUTSIDE THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

In the past, the United States has given 
permanent sugar quotas only to Western 
Hemisphere nations with the exception of 
the Republic of the Philippines, with which 
we have a treaty agreement, and the Re- 
public of China whom we have been assist- 
ing ever since the Communists pushed them 
off the mainland—and for some reason which 
is hard to determine, a small quota was given 
to Canada and several Western European 
countries. Under this proposed bill, it is 
proposed to give substantial permanent 
quotas to the Union of South Africa, the 
island of Mauritius, the Fiji Islands, Aus- 
tralia, India, and the Netherlands. It surely 
seems unwise to me that the United States 
should begin allocating permanent quotas 
to countries for which we feel no financial 
responsibility. I believe that any perma- 
nent quotas, outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, in the future should be limited to 
the Republic of the Philippines and the Re- 
public of China. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

Under the expiring sugar legislation, cer- 
tain countries in the Western Hemisphere 
have received permanent sugar quotas. In 
the past, no permanent quotas have been al- 
located to countries which have some finan- 
cial arrangement for premium prices to be 
paid on sugar purchased by nations outside 
of the Western Hemisphere. This bill pro- 
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vides that French West Indies, British West 
Indies, and British Honduras would receive 
permanent sugar quotas from the United 
States, even though they already have sugar 
arrangements with the British Common- 
wealth or France, who in turn would have 
a demand which could be filled from sugar 
purchases from Cuba at the world price. 
We have had a ban on imports of sugar from 
Cuba for some time, and have been con- 
cerned about the possibility of transship- 
ments through other countries. This surely 
looks like an indirect transshipment, 


CONSUMPTION INCREASES 


H.R. 12154 provides, as did the adminis- 
tration bill, that the increases in consump- 
tion in the United States each year will be 
allocated 63 percent to domestic producers 
and 37 percent to foreign sources. Although 
I do not agree that 63 percent is a sufficient 
amount to allocate to our domestic produc- 
ers with this great production potential, it 
is not the reason for my objecion to H.R. 
12154. An agreement has been reached by 
the domestic sugar industry to accept this 
figure. I disagree with the allocation of 37 
percent of the annual increase in sugar con- 
sumption to the permanent quota countries 
whose quotas, if H.R. 12154 is passed, will 
have been substantially increased. If the 
Congress is to make the decision from time 
to time as to what permanent quotas should 
be allocated to any country for which we 
feel a financial obligation—as I pointed 
out—this should be limited to the Western 
Hemisphere, with the exception of the two 
countries, the Philippines and the Republic 
of China. No further increase in permanent 
quotas should automatically be allocated to 
them because of increased domestic con- 
sumption. I believe that this 37 percent 
should be secured on a global quota basis, 
that is, purchased from any country with 
whom we have diplomatic relations in the 
world. 

I quote from the statement of Mr. G. 
Griffith Johnson, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, who represented Under 
Secretary Ball: 

“This fee would be approximately equal 
to the amount by which our domestic sugar 
price exceeds the forelgn market price for 
sugar, except that for countries now having 
basic quotas, the fee would be imposed in 
five equal steps over the life of the act. It 
would eliminate substantially all this sub- 
sidy or price incentive which now stimulates 
foreign countries to struggle so desperately 
for a sugar quota in the U.S, market. In 
the absence of this price subsidy, the need 
for individual country quotas disappears. 
Within the limitations of an overall global 
quota, the market can then be opened to 
all friendly countries on a completely non- 
discriminatory basis. The funds collected 
from the import fee would be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States.” 

When the bill is considered on the floor 
of the House, I intend to offer a series of 
amendments which would: 

1. Set the Cuban drawback at 2 million 
tons, rather than at 1.5 million tons as 
provided under the committee bill. 

2. Set smaller quotas for fewer nations 
than is proposed by the committee bill. 
Only Western Hemisphere nations not con- 
nected with the United Kingdom and 
France along with the Philippines and the 
Republic of China should share in perma- 
nent quotas. 

8. Establish a global quota system for the 
2,160,000 tons not allocated to specific coun- 
tries, rather than tying down every pound 
of sugar as the committee bill does. 

4. Delete the authority in the bill for 
repaying Dominican Republic sugar inter- 
ests some $22.8 million withheld by our 
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Government from certain Dominican sugar 
imports in 1960 and 1961. 
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A comparison of present quotas, the com- 
mittee bill, and my substitute follows: 


cage eee amounts for additional global quota 
‘otal 


Mr. Chairman, it was my hope that my 
substitute would be the vote to recom- 
mit. The decision has been made by the 
leadership on this side that if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. DoLE] prevails, I will offer my sub- 
stitute on the motion to recommit. If 
the Dole amendment does not prevail, it 
will be the motion to recommit. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a unique piece of legislation. It is a 
combination of price control to the det- 
riment of the consumer, foreign aid, and 
trade restriction which is hardly consist- 
ent with the avowed objectives of the 
administration. 

But most of all, it is a prize example 
of supply management. It is appropri- 
ate that we are considering this bill the 
same week we will consider H.R. 11222 
which would bring into being the fateful 
first step of supply management for feed 
grains. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman 
brought up the point of foreign aid. I 
wonder if the gentleman who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture 
could explain to me this situation. It 
seems rather interesting that the two 
countries in the world who ir. past years 
have either committed aggression 
against us or against the peace of the 
world now come in for brandnew quotas. 
I am speaking, of course, of Brazil and 
India. Brazil expropriates our property 
and we reward them with a permanent 
quota. India invades Goa and we like- 
wise reward them. I wonder what the 
feeling of the Committee on Agriculture 
is on this point? 


ake substi- 

nent only 
5 5, 810, 000 
„ 500, 000 2. 000, 000 
(global quota) 
1,050, 000 1, 000, 000 
200, 000 150, 000 
200, 000 150, 000 
200, 000 150, 000 
190, 000 150, 000 
100, 000 0 
50, 000 0 
40, 000 0 
30, 000 20, 000 
30, 000 10, 000 
45, 000 20, 000 
30, 000 10, 000 
35, 000 10, 000 
25, 000 20, 000 
20, 000 10, 000 
20, 000 10, 000 
30, 000 0 
20, 000 0 
15, 000 10, 000 
10, 000 5, 000 
10, 000 5, 000 
10, 000 0 
10, 000 0 
10, 000 0 
10, 000 0 
730, 000 
E e 4 T WW 160, 000 
2 1, 500, 000 9, 700, 000 


Mr. FINDLEY. It was very unfortu- 
nate that a quota was assigned to those 
two countries. It is unfortunate that we 
get foreign aid mixed up in actions by 
the Committee on Agriculture. Further- 
more, if we are to have foreign aid, Iam 
highly in favor of foreign aid to domes- 
tic producers and not to producers such 
as those the gentleman identified who 
are in countries that have committed 
acts at variance with our own principles 
in foreign affairs. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. T yield. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It seems very con- 
sistent with the State Department policy 
of bending over backward for those who 
seem to be most aggressive in their con- 
duct toward us. It is a good example of 
our weak-kneed foreign policy and rep- 
resents one of many reasons why this 
bill should not be approved. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Speaking of the State 
Department, on February 21 the Secre- 
tary of State said, and I quote: 

Either we believe in capitalism and free- 
dom of individual enterprise or we do not, 
and we do not if we hold with massive Gov- 
ernment intervention to distort and freeze 
the market. If we look to Government to 
rig the game, we may as well look to them to 
play the hand. 


Clearly, here is an example of Gov- 
ernment intervention to rig the market. 

To support my statement that this is 
a prize example of supply management, I 
would like to quote no less an authority 
than Secretary Freeman in response to 
a question by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS] as reported on 
page 65 of the committee hearings. 
Speaking of the Sugar Act, he said: 

It is an example, I think, of successful 
supply management and hopefully from it 
experience will carry over to other commodi- 
ties which need to also enjoy management. 
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So here is the pattern. Here is the 
wave of the future. H.R. 11222 would 
head us toward endless squabbles over 
who is going to get how big a piece of the 
feed grains pie in years to come, just as 
we are squabbling today over who is to 
get how big a piece of the sugar pie. 

Mr. Chairman, the Sugar Act is an 
example of supply management, the 
Government-control approach which has 
already been established in varying de- 
grees in tobacco, cotton, rice, peanuts, 
and wheat. It is now being advocated by 
the administration for other commodi- 
ties, notably feed grains. 

Supply management can take various 
forms. Of these, our sugar control ar- 
rangement should qualify as the proto- 
type for complexity, extent of Govern- 
ment power, and absence of competitive 
conditions. 

Government control is so deeply im- 
bedded in sugar production and market- 
ing that even a gap of 1 month between 
the expiration of the present Sugar Act 
and the enactment of a new one is un- 
thinkable. 

Supply management in sugar has been 
successful in stabilizing prices and sup- 
plies, but this has been achieved at a 
tremendous cost: 

5 to consumers are artificially 
h. 

Consumers fork over the difference 
between low world-market prices and 
high U.S. prices. 

A bureaucracy is established to ad- 
minister the controls, and this payroll 
becomes a fixed burden. 

An excise tax of one-half cent per 
pound is paid by the taxpayer. This, 
plus the tariff on imports, finances the 
program, 

Almost nobody is happy. Only the 
favored few can share the sugar-quota 
pie, and these squabble endlessly because 
each wants a bigger cut. This is true of 
quota countries abroad and the tightly 
controlled circle of domestic producers 
and processors. 

Those not cut in on the pie consider 
themselves unfairly treated. And so 
they are. 

The right to grow and process acquires 
an artificial value and becomes capi- 
talized into the land and business enter- 
prise. Trade channels become rigid. 
This makes it difficult—if not impossi- 
ble—ever to cast off supply management 
in favor of the competitive marketplace 
system. 

Quotas are such rich prizes they are 
used as instruments of foreign policy and 
become tempting plums for influence 
peddlers. 

The $22 million claim against the 
United States in behalf of the Dominican 
Republic is a case in point. The claim 
arises because the United States did not 
pay the full premium price for some of 
the sugar it purchased from the Domini- 
can Republic in 1960-61. The price paid 
was above the world market, but still not 
sweet enough to satisfy an appetite long 
accustomed to easy money. 

All this may appear to be an unbe- 
lievable chamber of horrors to those who 
believe in a competitive marketplace. 
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Be assured, it is a reality, and has been 
since 1934. 

Through successive Sugar Acts—such 
as the one now before us—Congress spec- 
ifies what countries will share in the 
sugar pie, how big each piece will be, and 
also the price of sugar to consumers. 

The piece of the pie set aside for US. 
producers is subdivided by means of 
Federal licenses to sugar mills, Each 
mill contracts for supplies from individ- 
ual farmers. Acreage allotments were 
used until the last few years, and au- 
thority for them remains. This bill 
would reimpose allotments beginning 
next year. 

U.S. sugar production has always been 
artificially supported, as sugar can be 
produced more economically in the 
tropics. 

Until 1934, a simple tariff encouraged 
domestic production. Under this ar- 
rangement, all nations had equal access 
to the U.S. sugar market, by the tariff 
route, and all U.S. farmers had equal 
access within the tariff walls. 

Under supply management, there is no 
such thing as equal access inside or out- 
side the tariff walls. The right to mar- 
ket is apportioned arbitrarily by the U.S. 
Government to certain favored nations 
and within the United States to certain 
favored mills. 

The supply management approach, 
whether it be applied to sugar or to corn, 
is clearly contrary to the goal of free 
trade. It also clearly breeds ill will 
among nations and heaps new burdens 
on U.S. consumers and taxpayers. 

Rather than extend this rigid and 
costly system for another 5 years and 
thus make it all the more difficult to re- 
turn to a marketplace system, we should 
begin to phase out quotas, and establish 
a means of protecting domestic sugar 
production more in accord with the 
competitive private enterprise system. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. DOLE]. 

Mr, DOLE. Mr. Chairman, under the 
rule an amendment will be in order to 
strike out section 18 of the bill, which sec- 
tion appears on page 25. This section I 
will refer to as the Dominican Republic 
windfall section. By adoption of this 
amendment in our committee, our com- 
mittee has sat in judgment as a jury, 
and has in effect stated that we owe the 
Dominican Republic Sugar Co., the 
South Puerto Rican Sugar Co., and an- 
other sugar company the approximate 
sum of $22 million. 

First let me say this is not a partisan 
issue. This feature was not contained 
in the administration bill we first con- 
sidered. This is an amendment that was 
adopted by our committee. It is opposed 
by the USDA and by the Justice De- 
partment. 

When this amendment was first 
adopted I became curious about it. On 
examination I found there is a case 
pending right now in the U.S. Court of 
Claims. I have here the petition filed 
by the South Puerto Rican Sugar Co. for 
$7 million. There is another filed by the 
Dominican Sugar Corp. for approxi- 
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mately $14 million, and another company 
claims about $2 million. This action was 
filed September 21, 1961. In February of 
this year the U.S. Government filed its 
answer. I have been in communication 
with the Justice Department, and have 
talked with John D. Miller, who is Chief 
Counsel for the Court of Claims, and in 
a communication dated June 13, 1962, he 
pointed out to me that he feels they have 
a valid defense. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I believe the gentle- 
man will recall that when the Chief of 
the Sugar Division was before the com- 
mittee I asked him if he had any doubt 
as to whether the merits of this case 
would be fairly considered in the Court 
of Claims. He responded by saying that 
he did not have any doubt but what it 
would receive fair and impartial consid- 
eration in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. I think we all feel bound 
to meet any moral obligation our coun- 
try may have to other countries. I do 
not know of any obligation our country 
has gone back on. The question, as I 
see it, is whether we, as Members of 
Congress, should authorize paying $22 
million in settlement of these cases 
which are pending in the Court of 
Claims, especially when the Justice De- 
partment indicates there is a valid de- 
fense to them. 

It was most interesting when Mr. Sur- 
rey, who appears in the Court of Claims 
records as an attorney for the plaintiff, 
appeared before our committee for the 
South Puerto Rican Sugar Co. and in- 
dicated that money is hard to get out 
of our Treasury. He stated at that time: 
“We need your help to get it out.” 

Mr. SHort commented: “It is not difi- 
cult to get it for some other purposes.” 

To me the question is whether or not 
there is any excuse for paying this sum 
of money to the South Puerto Rican 
Sugar Co., the Dominican Sugar Corp., 
and the Porcella Vicini Co. Certainly 
nobody has any quarrel with any le- 
gally just claim, but with these cases 
pending in the Court of Claims it is not 
our prerogative to say they are just. 

When we stopped taking Cuban sugar 
it became necessary to find other sources 
of sugar so we upped total imports 
some 543,700 tons of nonquota sugar 
from the Dominican Republic. In other 
words this amount was imported by the 
South Puerto Rican Sugar Co., the Do- 
minican Sugar Co., and the Porcella Vi- 
cini Co. The total import fee on this 
sugar at approximately 2½ cents a 
pound during the last quarter of 1960 
and the first quarter of 1961 amounts to 
the total sum of $22,755,153.67; and this 
is the amount in dispute now. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I just want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Kansas for 
bringing this out and giving us a very 
excellent explanation of it. It is my 
understanding that an amendment to 
knock out this section will be in order. 
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Mr. DOLE. That is right; the gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Did you not 
get the impression during the hearing 
before the committee that this $22 mil- 
lion will not go to the Government be- 
cause the State Department has indi- 
cated it is going to give $22 million in 
aid even if this claim is not sustained. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. DOLE. I may say, in all fairness 
to the gentleman from Missouri, that 
may be true, but the only session where 
Mr. Rusk was present was an executive 
session, and I do not know that Iam at 
liberty to divulge what happened in the 
executive session. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The State 
Department has indicated it is going to 
give $22 million in aid. Do not leave the 
impression we are saving $22 million if 
we strike the amendment out. It is a 
question of whether we are going to pay 
it in the usual procedure that has been 
followed in other cases, or whether we 
are going to let the State Department 
pay it through another avenue. At any 
rate, it is going to be $22 million. 

Mr. DOLE. It might be $44 million. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It probably 
will be more than that, but I think in 
any event we are not saving $22 million 
by accepting the amendment. We would 
be restoring the $22 million to some of 
the rightful owners, including some 
Americans who are involved, and who 
would not be benefited by the aid money 
that will be sent down there by the 
State Department. I think that is a fair 
statement, 

Mr. DOLE. In answer to the gentle- 
man from Missouri, may I say that the 
question before the committee is not the 
question of a moral obligation to any- 
body. We have a case pending in the 
Court of Claims here. The Justice De- 
partment indicates it has a valid defense. 
The question is whether or not we shall 
pay a claim pending in court, and in 
my opinion it is bad for the committee to 
establish such a precedent. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. There is also 
politics involved in this, and also it might 
have some effect on the political situa- 
tion in the Dominican Republic, which 
could result in the same thing happening 
down there that happened in Cuba. 

Mr, DOLE. There was a statement 
made in committee that some informa- 
tion had been leaked, which happens oc- 
casionally, and that the people of the 
Dominican Republic were anticipating 
receiving this money on the strength of 
the amendment adopted in our com- 
mittee, But that is beside the point, the 
question is whether we owe the money. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Do we place a tax on 
the sugar coming in from Brazil, on the 
same type of sugar? 

Mr. DOLE. Ido not know, 
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Mr. BELCHER. Did the Dominican 
Republic expropriate our telephone in- 
terest in the Dominican Republic the 
same as Brazil did? 

Mr. DOLE. I do not know what they 
expropriated. 

Mr. BELCHER. The people of Brazil 
who did confiscate American property 
get 2½ cents a pound better on their 
sugar than we gave the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Mr. DOLE. In fairness to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma I should say we are 
discussing the question of the Domini- 
can Republic right now. 

Mr, BELCHER. We are discussing 
the moral proposition. I grant that 
probably we do not have a legal stand- 
point, but claims are paid by the U.S. 
Government in which there is no legal 
standpoint. The question that appeals 
to me is it is the only country I know of 
on the face of the earth we imposed a 
tax on. We took the sugar from Cuba 
and charged an import tax. In the case 
of the Dominican Republic, of course, it 
was obviously to get rid of Trujillo, and 
it did get rid of him. It is a good $22 
million well spent. How much money 
would the gentleman give to get rid of 
Castro? Would he give $22 million? 

Mr. DOLE. I do not have that kind 
of money, but this sugar imported from 
the Dominican Republic was sold volun- 
tarily. They were not forced to sell it to 
us. They were paid the world price. 
They received as much from us as they 
could get from anybody else. This was 
pointed out by Mr. Lawrence Myers, who 
is Chief of the Sugar Division of the 
USDA. He indicated the fees were 
legally imposed and should not be 
returned. 

Mr. BELCHER. There is no question 
but what Trujillo had the right to sell 
the sugar, but the American sugar com- 
panies down there could not have with- 
held the sugar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I suggest to the 
gentleman that when the money was 
collected it was my opinion it was il- 
legally taken, but I did not complain 
about it because it was keeping it out 
of the hands of a dictator. But, now, 
since we did take it away and they are 
now involved in litigation, it seems to 
me that in good faith we should refund 
the money, and unless we do this, the 
net result will be the confiscation and 
expropriation of the property of the 
stockholders of the South Puerto Rico 
Sugar Co., which is an American com- 


pany. 

Mr. DOLE. I appreciate the comment, 
but I do not conclude as you have. They 
delivered this sugar voluntarily. They 
knew there would be a fee imposed. Why 
should we, as Members of the Congress, 
sit as judge and jury and pronounce a 
sentence of guilty when the matter is 
now before the Court of Claims? 
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Mr. COOLEY. They had no other 
choice. There was a man who had a 
pistol at their backs, and they had to 
deliver. If they had failed to deliver it 
is a well known fact that the property of 
the company would have been expropri- 
ated or confiscated, so the company was 
forced to deliver the sugar. 

Mr. DOLE. The South Puerto Rico 
Sugar Co. was involved in this, and we 
are not bound by what Trujillo would do. 

Mr. COOLEY. But certainly they were 
bound. Their property was there, it is 
still there, and it is an American owned 
company. 

Mr. DOLE. I think this is a proper 
matter for the Court of Claims, and they 
would be happy to have the information. 
I say let the Court of Claims decide. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think it is more than 
a legal obligation; I think it is a moral 
obligation for us to return the money. 

Mr. DOLE. I might point out again 
this is opposed by the USDA and the Jus- 
tice Department. I want to conclude by 
saying that I agree with the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Rocers] that this 
measure means little to the domestic 
growers and that it lacks provisions 
which would require countries who sell 
us sugar to buy our surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman 
from Kansas, Mr. Dotz, has brought this 
matter up, I want to conclude by say- 
ing that this matter was first called to 
my attention by a representative of the 
State Department who asked what I 
thought about the return of this money. 
I agreed with him and I thought we 
were morally obligated to return it. I 
then had a long letter from the South 
Puerto Rico Sugar Co. which I trans- 
mitted to the White House, and I re- 
ceived a reply from the White House 
indicating that the money should be 
returned; not in this way, but rather as 
a part of the AID program. Now we have 
a government down there of seven men 
struggling to hold the government to- 
gether until they can have an election, 
and when the news went out that our 
committee had approved this provision 
by more than a 2 to 1 vote, the 
headlines in the paper were just tre- 
mendous; everybody was delighted and 
happy. Now we come along and say we 
are going to hold this money back and 
we are going to take the sugar bill and 
make it into a welfare program. I am 
told by a high-ranking official of the 
Dominican Republic that it might have 
such an impact on the government right 
now that the government now in exist- 
ence might even fall. In good faith we 
should return this money and not drag 
it through the courts here for the next 
5 or 6 years. I helped write this law 
and I know we did not authorize differ- 
ent treatments for different areas. But, 
President Eisenhower was in a bad situ- 
ation. He did what he thought was ex- 
pedient and right, and if he could speak 
to us right now, I am sure he would say 
he would be in favor of giving this money 
back. Are we going to keep it? This is 
the only proper way to get it out. We use 
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the President as the instrumentality 
through which the money will be re- 
funded, and he will make the repayment 
only under the conditions stated in the 
bill. The companies have entered into 
an agreement. I have a letter here ad- 
dressed by the South Puerto Rico Sugar 
Co., to the Minister of Council or some- 
thing in the Dominican Republic, mem- 
bers of the council of state, making a 
proposal, which they in turn accepted. 


La ROMANA, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
February 21, 1962. 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE, 
National Palace, 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 

Sms: We understand that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is considering the 
introduction of a bill which would authorize 
the return to the Dominican Republic of an 
amount equal to the dollar sum collected by 
virtue of the fees established in 1960-61 on 
the importation of Dominican nonquota 
sugars. 

In the event the law provides for the re- 
turn of such amount to the Dominican Re- 
public and requires that the suits in the 
United States be satisfied with no further 
liability to the United States, South Puerto 
Rico Sugar Co. Trading Corp. is prepared to 
receive in Dominican pesos its proper share 
after payment of Dominican taxes and in- 
vest same in the Dominican Republic in 
accordance with the broad principles of the 
Alianza para el Progreso program. 

Central Romana Corp., South Puerto Rico 
Sugar Co., and South Puerto Sugar Co. 
Trading Corp. whom I have the honor to 
represent as president, have authorized me 
to advise the Dominican Government their 
unrestricted acceptance of the above condi- 
tions for the return of an amount equivalent 
to the fee collected by the U.S. Government 
and have requested me to obtain the corre- 
sponding approval of the Dominican Goy- 
ernment. 

With expressions of high esteem, we re- 
main, 

Yours very truly, 
SOUTH PUERTO Rico Sucar Co., 
SOUTH PuERTO Rico SUGAR 
Co. TRADING CORP., CENTRAL 
ROMANA CORP., 
G. D. DEBEVOISE, President. 


SANTO DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
February 28, 1962. 
G. DOUGLASS DEBEVOISE, 
President, South Puerto Rico Sugar Co. 
DISTINGUISHED GENTLEMEN: In connection 
with your letter of the 22d of February of 
this year, I wish to advise you briefly that 
the Council of State has acted favorably on 
the proposition of your companies in the 
sense that the South Puerto Rico Sugar Co. 
Trading Corp. is disposed to receive in Do- 
minican pesos that portion which corre- 
sponds to the return payment after the 
payment of Dominican taxes and to invest 
the remaining sums in this country in ac- 
cordance with the general principles of the 
Alliance for Progress program, if the Con- 
gress of the United States will pass a law 
authorizing the return to our country of 
a sum equal in value to the dollars collected 
by the fees charged in the years 1960 and 
1961 on the importation of Dominican sugar 
outside the quota. 
Dr. FREDERICO C. ALVAREZ HIJO, 
Secretary of State of the Presidency. 


That means that they agreed that not 
one dollar of this money would be 
brought by South Puerto Rico out of 
the Dominican Republic. They would 
take the money in pesos and they would 
Pay the taxes, which would amount to 
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more than 50 percent of the money in- 
volved, and they would take the remain- 
ing pesos and build low-cost housing for 
the workers in order to build up the 
economy of the country at a time when 
they needed help. 

If, Mr. Chairman, President Eisen- 
hower had not taken the action then 
Trujillo would have taken the money 
himself and absconded with it, or prob- 
ably sent it to Geneva or some other for- 
eign country. However, by doing what 
Mr. Eisenhower did he saved this $22 
million, and we should now give it back 
to the people to whom it belongs. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say at the outset that I am going 
to have to reluctantly vote “aye” when 
this bill is called for a record vote, even 
though, as I set forth in my additional 
views in the report, there are certain 
parts of this bill that I do not like. In 
this respect, it is not unlike other bills. 
However, in this particular bill, I think 
we have completely overlooked an op- 
portunity to relieve the taxpayers of 
some of the burden of paying storage 
charges on crops which are in surplus 
while permitting our domestic producers 
of sugarbeets and sugarcane to produce 
more of a commodity not in surplus. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not think this makes leg- 
islative sense. How we can go back 
home after we vote for a bill failing to 
take advantage of this opportunity and 
explain such a vote, is more than I can 
comprehend. We can talk about statis- 
tics, as was done earlier, and say we are 
actually raising the quota of our domes- 
tic beet producers to 2.65 million tons. 
But we lose sight of the fact that this 
year we will produce in the United 
States, according to the report of the 
majority which appears on page 8 of the 
report, 2.8 million tons of beet sugar. 
Now it is argued that just because we are 
raising the legal quota as fixed in this 
bill to 2,650,000 tons, we are actually 
doing something for the domestic pro- 
ducers. I do not care what you put 
down on paper. What matters is what 
is actually being produced. Since Secre- 
tary Benson suspended the quotas on 
sugarbeets in 1960 for the 1961 crop, we 
have increased our production. That 
means something to the farmers, and it 
means something to the taxpayers of 
this Nation, as these farmers were not 
producing a crop which is in surplus. 

We have continued to increase pro- 
duction among beet producers in the 
United States ever since that time. Sec- 
retary Freeman followed suit in 1961 
and suspended quotas for 1962. It is 
hoped that he will do likewise for the 
1963 crop. However, since this bill cov- 
ers a period of 5 years, what happens 
for the other 4 years? We may well 
see this bill cause a reimposition of quo- 
tas on sugarbeet production in the 
United States for these 4 years. Let us 
not forget this. Even now, forgetting 
what we put down on paper, we are see- 
ing a cutback in the bill of our domes- 
tie beet production from 2.8 million to 
2.65 millions tons. There just is not 
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any way you can talk yourself around 
this fact. I think that is something we 
ought to consider before we vote on this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that we can- 
not amend this bill in this respect. I 
spoke out against this in committee, and 
I speak out against it now, as I think we 
should have done more for our own beet 
producers. Yes, we are giving these new 
growers the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rocers] is so concerned about, some- 
thing as a result of the growth provisions 
contained in the bill. According to 
testimony presented before our commit- 
tee, we have approximately 150,000 tons 
of growth needs a year. One-third of 
that small, infinitesimal amount is 
given to new producers. Now, here is 
a real gimmick—a real political gim- 
mick, if you please: The Secretary of 
Agriculture shall say where that 150,000 
tons shall be placed. 

Let us assume that he really gets po- 
litical, as he does sometimes, and says to 
Texas: “You produce us all Democratic 
Congressmen and Democratic Senators 
and get back into the Democratic fold, 
and we will give it all to you.” 

Down in North Carolina he may say: 
“We will give you this plant this year,” 
and “We will give it to you over in North 
Dakota next year if you produce po- 
litically.” There is nothing in this bill 
to prevent him from doing that. We set 
no standards for him to follow and there 
is nothing to keep him from rewarding 
the faithful with a sugar mill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. There is an- 
other fact that I think ought to be 
pointed out. This does not say that we 
are guaranteed 50,000 tons. It says that 
the Secretary of Agriculture may allo- 
cate or may hold in reserve not in excess 
of 50,000 tons. That, to me, means that 
he may hold not in excess of 5,000 tons 
or 10,000 tons or 1,000 tons. We do not 
get anything by it. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman and as, perhaps, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would say on 
that, this is his “protection.” 

Nevertheless, that is only one-third of 
the growth consumption in the United 
States for 1 year. When we look at 
the consumption in the United States of 
9,700,000 tons of sugar, and then we 
talk about 50,000 tons, it seems relatively 
small. 

In northwest Ohio we have three beet- 
producing plants. We also produce all 
of these crops which are in surplus. 
Everybody admits it. We have corn that 
is produced in northwest Ohio; we have 
wheat, we have barley, and many other 
crops. There is an area where farmers 
could readily divert some of the land 
they are putting into these surplus crops 
into beet production. But under the 
provisions of this bill they are just not 
going to be able to do that. I think from 
that standpoint this bill is shortsighted. 

As I said before, we have to take it 
or leave it, since we cannot amend it. 
I think this type rule is bad. 
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Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to 
say that I support the Dole amendment. 
Why? Because I know nothing about 
the merits of this case. Here is a $22- 
million lawsuit pending in the Court of 
Claims of the United States. We have 
testimony from plaintiffs, in our com- 
mittee, of perhaps a half hour or an 
hour. Being a lawyer I would like to try 
such cases before congressional com- 
mittees. Seriously, when $22 million is 
involved, don’t you think more time 
should be spent to determine the merits 
of the case? 

Can I stand before the Members of 
this House and say I cannot support the 
Dole amendment when I know abso- 
lutely nothing about this alleged claim 
of $22 million? I do not see how we can 
take things on faith to the extent of 
$22 million and go back home and face 
the taxpayers who pick up the tab. 
Whether you give it to them in foreign 
aid is up to the foreign-aid experts in 
this House, not the Agriculture Commit- 
tee. I am concerned today with the 
merits of the litigation pending in the 
court of claims and since that matter is 
now being adjudicated, I say let the 
courts decide it and if they decide 
against the plaintiffs in that case then 
is the time for them to come before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and say, “We 
need $22 million in taxpayers’ funds for 
foreign aid,” and let the Foreign Affairs 
Committee decide whether or not they 
should have the money. This should 
not be decided today. 

I support the Dole amendment. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BEERMANN]. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
when the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture started hearings on sugar legisla- 
tion several weeks ago I intended firmly 
to support almost any kind of sugar leg- 
islation that came out of the committee. 

My State raises many sugarbeets and 
there are several sugar mills in our State. 
Most of them this year are running to 
capacity except for the western part of 
the State. 

I should like to name four or five points 
I think we should take into considera- 
tion. When the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture came before the committee the fol- 
lowing discussion took place in favor of 
allocating more than 50, 00-ton ad- 
ditional annual domestic production. 
Mr. Chairman, in order to shed a little 
more light on this subject, let me quote 
page 61 of the hearings: 

The CHamman. Mr. BEERMANN. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Secretary, would it be 
helpful to the Secretary in determining the 
allocation if this committee would provide 
that an additional 1 million tons be allocated 
domestically so that perhaps 20 new mills 
could be built? 

Secretary FREEMAN, I think the domestic 
allocation which has been determined at this 
time balances the aspirations and desires of 
the domestic producers and prevents any 
need of cutback and at the same time recog- 
nizes some of the other interests of this Na- 
tion in a fair manner, and I would hope that 
allocations and percentages as discussed by 
many, many people over an extended period 
of time, seeking to balance the interests of 
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all concerned, would commend themselves 
to this committee. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Let us assume that there 
are two areas that are capable of producing 
the tonnage and building the plants. Would 
the Secretary allocate the two areas, or what 
criteria would he use to allocate one? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Well, if you assume 
there are two equal situations under the new- 
grower provision and that they were identi- 
cal in every respect, I would expect that 
the criterion would then be as we said, first- 
come, first-served basis. 

Mr. BEERMANN. That would be the criteria 
that would be used, first-come, first-served? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Then, Mr. Secretary, due 
to the fact that the sugarbeets could be 
grown on land that is presently producing 
crops in surplus, would you consider trans- 
fers of production from crops in surplus to 
tugarbeets, not in surplus, as part of the 
criteria? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Well, this would be 
one of the factors that might be taken into 
consideration under the construction set 
down in the bill presently and in that event, 
they would not be equal circumstances and I 
doubt if you will ever get the two identical 

` circumstances. 


I agree with the gentleman from Ohio, 
but I would like to say that I do not be- 
lieve we want to shoulder the respon- 
sibility from the House or the Congress 
to any Secretary of Agriculture, so that 
he will be subject to that kind of pres- 
sure that he will be subject to each year 
for only one new mill, especially in the 
light of the fact that other crops are 
grown in surplus. 

I think Congress has missed a golden 
opportunity to trade our surplus com- 
modities for a surplus commodity of 
other countries; namely, sugar. It 
would be good for the taxpayers, for 
agriculture, and I believe for foreign 
relations. I feel that the 2-million-ton 
Cuban fallback provision would have 
been far better, and our domestic pro- 
ducers should have been given a much 
larger allocation. It would have en- 
hanced farm income continuously. It 
would have provided for capital invest- 
ments. Each of these mills costs $15 
million or more. It would help our 
economy and our unemployment situa- 
tion, and I go back to “Operation Em- 
ployment,” which the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. SHORT] and I dis- 
cussed last session. It would also have 
permitted a shift from crops in surplus 
to crops not in surplus. 

There is a further example, such as 
happened last year, when a country 
comes to us and offers to sell 500,000 tons 
of sugar for 500,000 tons of wheat. We 
end up buying 225,000 tons of sugar and 
sell no wheat. I think this is a rank 
example of not keeping faith with the 
taxpayers of the United States. If you 
or I or anyone else had someone who 
handled his business in such a way, you 
would immediately fire him. 

I think that, Chairman Jones, of the 
Subcommittee on Departmental Over- 
sight and Consumer Relations, did a fine 
job investigating this problem. It is one 
more reason why we should produce 
more sugar, as long as the State Depart- 
ment persists in buying sugar and not 
selling our surplus commodities. 
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Mr. BREEDING. Mr, Chairman, will 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEERMANN. I yield to the 
gentlemen from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. We have a piece 
here on page 9 in one paragreph that 
says: 

In making the temporary allocations after 
1963 to other nations, from the Cuban re- 
serve quota, the Congress will review and 
take into consideration among other factors, 
the purchases by the various sugar-producing 
countries of agricultural commodities in the 
United States, and will give special con- 
sideration also to good-neighbor countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


In the testimony before the commit- 
tee, we had statements from the country 
of Brazil that has now reaped, we might 
say, 190,000 tons of quota and 150,000 
tons of Cuban reserve. ‘They would 
spend two-thirds of that money, if they 
received approximately 300,000 tons to 
400,000 tons for wheat in this country. 
Do you think that the remarks here on 
page 9 cover the situation well enough 
so that we can expect these foreign 
countries to get this sugar money to buy 
agricultural products? 

Mr. BEERMANN. I will say to the 
gentleman, I feel that the review an- 
nually by the Congress is somewhat 
of a redeeming factor. But then we 
have given in the legislation or in the 
statement last year, I believe it was, 
somewhat on the same basis, special 
consideration, and then the State De- 
partment said they did not feel that 
language was strong enough to make 
them decide that they had to make this 
trade, that this ought to be in the legis- 
lation and not just in the report—or in 
addition to the report. 

This is a very light attempt for us to 
smooth that over, and I am afraid that 
the State Department will not read this 
and abide by it. 

Mr. BREEDING. In your interpreta- 
tion, do you not think that on the basis 
of what we heard in the committee, we 
need to require these countries to pur- 
chase that much of additional com- 
modities from our country? 

Mr. BEERMANN. I have said, I wish 
it had been in the bill or in the legisla- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture but all my life I have been involved 
in connection with most of the sugar 
problems. First, as a farmer—because 
I am a farmer—and then as a lawyer 
because I represented farmers and sugar 
mills, and for the last 14 years as a 
Member of this body. 

My district produces more sugar than 
any other congressional district in the 
United States. I would like to say a few 
words about the so-called world price 
of sugar. That, to me, is one of the 
most elusive, misunderstood and confus- 
ing subjects that I know of. 

One must have had experience with it 
to have at least a working knowledge of 
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it. What is the world price when we 
come to sugar? It is this: If you will 
look at page 23 of the report, you will 
find that the world consumes about 57 
million tons of sugar per year. By and 
large, sugar is produced where it is con- 
sumed. When you talk about the world 
price, you are talking roughly about 10 
million tons of sugar. And by that 10 
million tons of sugar I refer to the sugar 
that has no home; sugar that is not con- 
tracted for; sugar that floats around the 
world. Of that amount 5,000 tons are 
Cuban sugars, controlled by Communist 
countries, who are not interested in any- 
thing except to try to wreck our sugar 
industry. 

You do not know exactly where this 
floating world sugar is at any particular 
time. You cannot really put your finger 
on it. But that 10 million pounds of 
sugar is referred to as the world-price 
sugar. The market price of that sugar 
is unstable, erratic, untrustworthy, vola- 
tile, and explosive. To permit the world 
price of sugar to control the price gen- 
erally would be to permit the tail to wag 
the dog, and I will tell you why. We 
hear a great deal about why we do not 
buy our requirements on the basis of the 
world market but what would happen if 
overnight. we were to say: “We do not 
want to pay that high price of sugar, 
we will buy it on the world market“? 
Immediately the world market would go 
up. I am telling you that history proves 
this. For example, during World War I 
we were on a world-price basis. During 
and after the World War I years we were 
operating on world-price basis, grabbing 
helter-skelter, wherever we could get our 
requirements—if you will look at page 
20 of the report you will see—when we 
were on that world market—we were 
paying over 26 cents a pound, back in 
1918, 1919, and 1920. 

But let me bring our world’s price ex- 
perience more closely to current events. 
For example, if you will look at page 20 
of the report you will see what happened 
in the last few years. During the dis- 
turbed situation brought on by the so- 
called events in Hungary, 5 years ago, 
the price of this world market sugar 
doubled in 60 days just in 1957. There 
were disturbed conditions and the world 
price exceeded the domestic price. Any 
time you want to rely on the world price 
and make it known that you are going 
to rely on the competitive world price, 
that price exceeds the domestic price, 
and invariably as history proves, the 
price goes up. 

On the other hand we went through 
World War II on the basis of the Sugar 
Act. We did not rely on the world price. 
If you will look at the report you will 
find that during the war years our mar- 
ket was more stable. We were 
paying for our sugar requirements from 
Cuba much less than the world market 
price, You see, this thing is a two-way 
street; whereas we give these quotas to 
certain countries, Cuba included, Cuba 
was obligated to deliver that sugar dur- 
ing World War II and we were actually 
paying much less to Cuba for our require- 
ments than the world price, and Cuba 
was obligated to make the deliveries. 
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Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. INOUYE. Is it not true that to- 
day the world market price which you 
say is somewhat unstable is less than 
the productive price and that no nation 
can produce sugar at less than the world 
market price? 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. If you want to know 
our experience with the world market 
price take the case of coffee. I refer 
you to page 5 of the report. You will see 
the difference in stability between the 
sugar price and the coffee price. We 
buy coffee on the basis of the so-called 
world market that is unregulated and 
we pay through the nose. But the most 
important thing to me is this: What 
price is the housewife in the United 
States paying for sugar compared to else- 
where? If you do not believe me, lock 
at page 21 of the committee report be- 
fore you. The retail price of refined 
sugar, white sugar, which your wife 
and mine sweetens coffee and tea with 
and makes a cake now and then, is 10 
cents a pound right now. What do they 
pay elsewhere? We are 5 cents below 
the median price in 121 nations around 
the globe. Go to Europe, France, Italy, 
and England, and you pay 15 cents a 
pound. We are paying 10 cents a pound. 
You go to Russia today, the last figure 
I have—I do not know what it is right 
now, and it was a guess at that time— 
and you will find the price is something 
like 60 cents a pound. So you see, when 
people want our sugar for a good price, 
they mean a stable price. When you 
say: “Let us forget the Sugar Act, let us 
go worldwide, let us buy our sugar on 
the world market,” you had better real- 
ize what you are doing, because the 5,000 
Cuban tons—controlled by Commu- 
nists—will be manipulated either up or 
down to suit their and not our advantage. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ha- 
waii (Mr. INOUYE]. 

Mr, INOUYE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to continue the discussion just con- 
cluded by the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana, and point out that today 
approximately 10 million pounds of sugar 
constitutes what we might call the world 
market. Approximately one-half of that 
amount comes from countries controlled 
by Communist-bloc nations. History 
has shown that the Communist-bloc 
nations have no qualms about bringing 
about instability in sugar prices. It has 
been shown that the prices can be er- 
ratic. If our Nation should depend on 
the world price in setting up our na- 
tional economy, as far as sugar is con- 
cerned, we would be headed for chaos. 
Although at the present time the world 
market price is theoretically less than 
the American price, it should be pointed 
out, as the gentleman from Louisiana 
stated, this is a two-way street. Some- 
times the world market price exceeds the 
American price, and sometimes it is less 
than the American price. 

Mr. KYL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. INOUYE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Understand, please, I am 
asking a question rather than arguing. 
Would this world price fluctuate as much 
and would it hold as great a potential 
danger for us if the producers of the 
United States were permitted to raise a 
much larger share of what we consume? 

Mr. INOUYE. As I pointed out, sir, 
at the present time over 50 percent of the 
world market is controlled by the Com- 
munists. The Communist nations 
would be very happy to disrupt our mar- 
ket by manipulating prices. For ex- 
ample, Cuba and Russia have a nego- 
tiated price which they consider a world 
price. If we were to set our price on 
the Cuban price, we would be headed for 
trouble. 

Mr. KYL. Did I understand someone 
to say that we could produce all the 
sugar that is consumed in this country? 

Mr. INOUYE. I presume it is not im- 
possible. 

Mr. KYL. Would this world price then 
be as significant a factor as the gentle- 
man indicates if we could do that? 

Mr. INOUYE. I would like to point 
out that the question has been asked, 
Why do we not produce all the sugar 
that we need in the United States? If 
you will look into the history of sugar, 
you will notice we had certain periods in 
our history when we were not able to 
produce sufficient sugar to meet our na- 
tional needs. In World War II, Cuba 
was good enough to sell to us at less than 
the world price because of the negotiated 
price we entered into with Cuba. 

During World War II, many of our 
sugar farmers answered the call to arms, 
some others answered the call to work 
in our defense factories. Therefore 
many of our sugar farms had to tem- 
porarily cease sugar production opera- 
tions. We therefore had to depend on 
foreign suppliers. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. INOUYE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. Iam glad to hear all the 
arguments for protectionism today. I 
will look forward with interest to the vote 
on the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the free trade bill the ad- 
ministration proposes, when it comes 
up about a week from now. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. INOUYE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. I would like to go back to 
the remarks in the colloquy between the 
gentleman from Hawaii and the gentle- 
man from Iowa. I would not like the 
record to leave the impression that dur- 
ing World War II the reason that our 
domestic sugarbeet producers shifted 
from sugar production, to other agri- 
cultural products, was purely because 
they could make more money. This 
would indicate we could not depend on 
them for a stable supply should war 
emergencies arise again, and that would 
be incorrect. Actually the testimony be- 
fore our committee showed, the record 
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ernment in its wisdom, deliberately 
raised supports on needed food items like 
beans to bring about this shift from 
sugarbeets to food that was more needed 
in World War I, because at that time 
we could depend on Cuba for a stable 
sugar supply. I would like the Recorp 
to show that this would not be the situ- 
ation in future emergency periods or 
wartime because supply sources would 
be far different. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 12154, a bill 
amending and extending the Sugar Act. 
This is a very important bill, and I recog- 
nize the necessity for prompt action. I 
hope that this bill can be passed and 
signed by the President before the dead- 
line of June 30, when the present act 
expires. 

I have been recommending that we 
produce more of our sugar requirements 
in this country. I am happy to note 
that this measure increases the quotas 
for domestic producers. I am particu- 
larly interested in the increase in the 
domestic beet sugar quota which is 
raised from 2,110,627 tons to 2,650,000 
tons. I am also happy to see the in- 
crease in the domestic cane quota. The 
total increase in our domestic quotas is 
786,000 tons. 

The beet sugar industry is one of our 
most important and valuable industries 
in Colorado. At one time Colorado pro- 
duced more sugarbeets than any other 
State. We are still one of the largest 
producers of beet sugar and we are tre- 
mendously interested in this legislation. 

I have two sugar processing plants in 
my district. The American Crystal 
Sugar Co. has a plant at Rocky Ford, 
and the National Sugar Manufacturing 
Co. has a factory at Sugar City. The 
economic stability of the Arkansas Valley 
in Colorado, where both of these plants 
are located, hinges largely upon the 
prosperity of the beet sugar industry. 
The beet pulp is used for large cattle. 
feeding operations in this area. 

I wish to state that the Holly Sugar 
Corp. has its headquarters and main of- 
fice in Colorado Springs in my district. 
This company operates a plant at Delta, 
Colo., and other plants in California, 
Wyoming, and Montana. 

I represent what is considered an old 
grower area. However, we recognize that 
farmers in new areas are anxious to grow 
sugarbeets and are seeking that which 
is in the national interest. The bill pro- 
vides for new beet plants, one a year for 
5 years, 

Mr. Chairman, any sugar legislation 
is always complicated and this bill is no 
exception. However, I believe the com- 
mittee has reported a good bill and one 
which we can support. It is impossible 
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to pass a sugar bill which will please 
everyone, but I understand our domestic 
sugar industry including both cane and 
beet producers, is supporting this bill. 

In my opinion the Sugar Act, orig- 
inally passed in 1934, has been one of the 
most successful pieces of legislation ever 
approved by Congress. This bill will ex- 
tend the present act and I feel improves 
the same. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to give this 
bill my full support, and I hope it will 


pass. 

Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, at long 
last we have a long-range sugar bill be- 
fore us. However, in the 5 minutes that 
have been allocated to me, that is prob- 
ably the only good thing that I am go- 
ing to be able to say about the bill as it 
is before us at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there are two 
very disturbing factors that we must 
be cognizant of regarding the circum- 
stances under which this legislation is 
before us. First, it is before us under a 
closed rule. Second, again we have the 
time element hanging over our heads, 
and as we have been told this afternoon, 
if you do not support this bill, you are 
going to be guilty of no sugar legisla- 
tion being enacted this year. 

I recognize, as does the chairman of 
the committee, that one of the reasons 
for this delay has been a lack of a report 
or a recommendation coming from the 
Department of Agriculture relative to 
sugar legislation, thereby delaying the 
point at which they could start consid- 
eration. This has come about in spite of 
constant requests and proddings on the 
part of people like myself and others who 
have participated in the discussion this 
afternoon. But, there were no recom- 
mendations forthcoming. 

Now, why do I say the time element is 
important? I say it because it does not 
provide us sufficient time in which to 
discuss the matter thoroughly, and the 
closed rule does not permit us to do any- 
thing about it, even if we could. Now, 
the experience we have had in sugar 
legislation under the temporary exten- 
sions has not been too good. The bill 
before us does not improve it any. 

Let me cite to you what I mean. I 
hold in my hand a report from the De- 
partment of Agriculture dated October 
23, 1961. It is entitled “1961 Sugar 
Quotas and Authorizations, Nonpur- 
chase Allocations.” What does it show? 
It shows the domestic beet quota at 2,- 
609,170 tons. This identifies the degree 
of increase that is in the bill before us 
specifically, just a trifle over 40,000 tons. 
It identifies each of the other quotas 
for mainland cane, for Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands; and all of the other 
quota countries. 

But the unique part of it is this: When 
you get down to the other quota coun- 
tries, what does it show? I use one coun- 
try as an example, and I am not picking 
on this country, Peru. The quota is 121,- 
507 tons. But what did we buy from 
them last year? We bought 636,377 tons, 
or four times as much as the quota that 
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was allocated to them. The same is true 
with every quota country on this list. 

Mr. Chairman, what does the bill do 
under those circumstances? It makes 
that kind of a situation even worse. But 
before getting into that, let me identify 
one thing, because there has been a big 
discussion here about what happened to 
the 3 million tons of Cuba’s quota. Here 
on this same document from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there is shown that 
we bought 3,117,000 tons in this manner 
from foreign countries. There is where 
the Cuban quota is. This is where it 
was bought. There can be no question 
about it. 

Mr. Chairman, what about the bill as 
it is presented to us? It does exactly the 
same thing. One will find the quota to 
Peru, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, 
Brazil, and all the rest of them increase 
substantially more than domestic beets 
or domestic cane increases. Were that 
the actual outcome of this, this would be 
one thing. But we already know that 
even though they have gotten these big 
increases, this is not what we are going 
to buy from them. We have already 
identified that in 1963—we are going to 
purchase anywhere from 100,000 to 150,- 
000 tons more than this from each of 
these countries. We do not know what 
it will be in 1964, 1965, and so on. So, 
what is the meaning of these quotas? 
They are completely meaningless as far 
as quotas are concerned. 

Looking at the new bill before us, we 
find the very same conditions to exist, 
only in a more pronounced and a more 
obvious manner. The bill provides sub- 
stantially larger percentage increases for 
all of the foreign quota countries, and in 
addition, authorizes the 144 million tons 
of the Cuban quota to be purchased from 
these same countries, at a range of from 
100,000 to 150,000 tons during the year 
of 1963. Again, no consideration is given 
to the domestic beet producers. 

Of just as great significance is the fact 
that the bill provides for domestic sugar 
producers to receive only 63 percent of 
increases in our own Nation’s consump- 
tion. It is impossible to explain to any- 
one why 37 percent of our Nation’s in- 
creased consumption should be allocated 
to foreign countries. Inasmuch as we 
as a nation are importing a big percent- 
age of our sugar needs, while in other 
areas of agriculture we are plagued with 
surpluses, it seems something less than 
good commonsense to not provide for 
American agriculture the opportunity to 
at least expand their production com- 
mensurate with the rate of growth in our 
own consumption. Such a modest re- 
quest, while still not providing equity, 
could not be considered by anyone to be 
anything but justified. 

To aggravate this situation further, 
only last week this House passed legisla- 
tion in a reclamation project that will 
provide for an expansion of 150,000 tons 
of sugarbeets in this project alone. 
This bill will not even accommodate that 
project without asking other areas to 
make reductions. This kind of disparity 
seems not only inappropriate but unfair, 
and is a factual indication of a need for 
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more time in which to consider the mat- 
ter. The experience of holding the time 
club over our heads, I suppose, serves the 
purpose of someone, but it does not serve 
the cause of the beet producers through- 
out the Nation. For these and other 
reasons, adequately identified in the ad- 
ditional views, by members of the Agri- 
culture Committee, it is my opinion that 
the legislation as it is now before us 
leaves little or no opportunity of choice 
under a closed rule, and it is a sad 
thought, indeed, that the sugar growers 
throughout America should once again 
be short-changed in this manner be- 
cause of delay on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in making adequate 
recommendations in time, and in this 
manner make the time element and a 
closed rule the deciding factor of what 
the House does today. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick]. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have taken this time to speak on this 
bill even though I am not a member of 
the committee, because of its importance 
and because the State of Colorado has 
been mentioned. My good friend, Mr. 
Frank Kemp has been mentioned. Of 
course, the State of Colorado itself prob- 
ably produces more sugar from sugar- 
beets than any other State in the United 
States, except California, and we are 
tremendously interested in this bill. 
Great Western Sugar Co. is not only ac- 
tive in the State of Colorado and particu- 
larly in my district but in a number of 
other States. Holly Sugar Co. is very ac- 
tive in Colorado, in California, and other 
areas. American Crystal Sugar Co. has 
its home office in Denver, and the only 
independent single plant company in the 
whole United States, National Sugar 
Manufacturing Co. operates in Con- 
gressman CHENOWETH’s district and in 
Kansas. 

Mr. Chairman, why do I bring this up? 
We have heard a lot of talk about what 
the industry has or has not done. I 
thought, perhaps, it was time to put 
into the Recorp what “the industry“ 
means. It not only means the processing 
companies that are processing sugar- 
beets into sugar. It also means the do- 
mestic cane manufacturers of sugar in 
the Southern States; it means the beet 
growers of Colorado, California, Minne- 
sota, and all the other places that have 
been mentioned. It means the cane 
growers in the Southern States. It also 
means the refiners on the eastern shores 
of this country, those people who are 
bringing in sugar from other areas in 
the world and processing it in this coun- 
try, for sale in this country. One man, 
Mr. Kemp, president of Great Western 
Sugar Co., represented all branches of 
this great industry in an agreed state- 
ment to the Agriculture Committee. I 
have been closely in touch with sugar 
legislation for over 12 years, and I can 
tell you that there is no more compet- 
itive industry anywhere in the world. 
Every single segment of it has a differ- 
ent viewpoint, different angles, and dif- 
ferent interests. Any time anyone can 
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get an industry encompassing that many 

interests working together for a single 
position to get over a bill which will 
give them the stability upon which they 
can build from year to year means that 
we have got something good, that true 
statesmanship in the sugar field has been 
exercised, a program proposed which 
should be passed by this Congress. 

Having said that, I also want to em- 
phasize that it is obviously necessary 
to compromise in order to get any agreed 
program with such diverse competitive 
interests involved. We in Congress are 
not satisfied with all provisions. Some 
in the beet sugar industry are not satis- 
fied. I am sure there are some in the 
domestic cane industry who are not sat- 
isfied with it. I would suspect that the 
Hawaiian Islands are satisfied with it 
only because they are growing so fast 
that they really do not have very much 
more room to grow any more cane sugar 
there, anyhow. There are in fact, very 
few people who are going to be com- 
pletely satisfied with all provisions. But 
if you have an industry as a whole that 
says, “Give us this bill so that we can 
have a stable program for a period of 5 
years on which we can build and not be 
caught in a simple 9-month extension or 
15-month extension, as we have been 
for the last 5 years,” then it seems to 
me that it is up to this Congress to go 
ahead and pass it. 

There is one provision that I think 
should have been included. That is the 
provision which would have given pref- 
erence to those foreign countries which 
sell sugar to us where they would agree 
to use the dollars created by this activ- 
ity to buy wheat and other surplus com- 
modities from this country. At the very 
least, this provision could have been in- 
cluded in reallocating deficits in quotas 
assigned to foreign countries under the 
act. I think such a provision could help 
our agricultural] surplus situation as well 
as give an opportunity for us to create 
more markets in those areas for the sale 
of agricultural commodities which are 
presently in surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I want 
to add this in support of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Dore]. I think this is one provision we 
can truthfully say has not been consid- 
ered and has not been put in with the 
consent of the industry. I think it can 
truthfully be said that we are injecting 
into the sugar bill, which is beneficial to 
the entire industry, a provision for a 
giveaway of $22 million of taxpayer 
funds which in fact represent a private 
relief bill for certain indicated compa- 
nies. It has been said that this is a 
moral obligation that we should give this 
money away, but there have been no 
hearings before the Judiciary Committee 
which generally considers an “equity” 
bill of this kind. Only the proponents 
of the bill were heard by the Agricul- 
tural Committee. The other side of the 
question has not been even presented. 
And while we in Congress are doing this, 
the United States is defending a lawsuit 
in the same amount of money in the 
Court of Claims. It strikes me that Con- 
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gress would be making a real mistake 
legally and judicially to interfere in the 
middle of a court suit that is now going 
on, whether the United States is right or 
wrong in the defense of that suit. If 
the companies lose their suit and the 
State Department says that Congress 
should do something about the claim, 
then is the time for introduction of a re- 
lief bill for full consideration by the 
proper committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. McSween]. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been some concern expressed here 
and disappointment about the produc- 
tion that American farmers would have 
under this proposal. I am likewise dis- 
appointed to some extent. I share the 
general view that has been expressed in 
that regard. 

I am sympathetic with the problems 
of those who would like to have addi- 
tional sugar acreage or new sugar acre- 
age for the first time. However, I think 
it should be said that this is a compli- 
cated piece of legislation that is really a 
balance between producers and consum- 
ers. As you will note when an amend- 
ment is offered later in this proceeding, 
consumers have shown a great deal of 
concern about the cost of sugar. This is 
why it has never been possible for the 
domestic industry to produce all of our 
sugar needs. 

I think it was a remarkable show of 
statesmanship that the domestic indus- 
try became united after months of give- 
and-take and hard work, and came 
united to the Congress and to the execu- 
tive branch with the request for this 
sugar legislation. There is minimum 
dissent to the domestic sugar industry’s 
position. I think we are fortunate that 
this is an industry that can come to the 
Congress and say: “Here is what we 
would like to have. We are all in gen- 
eral agreement.” 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that all will 
see fit to support. this legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Sugar Act Amend- 
ments of 1962. Although I do not have 
in my district commercial production of 
sugarcane for refining into the final 
product of sugar, there is a tremendous 
amount of this production in the south- 
ern part of our great State of Florida, 
and naturally all of Florida is interested 
in making it possible for our commercial 
sugarcane industry to expand with the 
other domestic areas in America. I wish 
to pay tribute to the agricultural leaders 
of Florida, and their activities coordi- 
nated by our able and energetic commis- 
sioner of agriculture, the Honorable 
Doyle Conner, for the spadework they 
did in presenting the facts of our sugar- 
cane industry in Florida to the appro- 
priate Government agencies and to the 
appropriate committees of Congress. 

I think it would be of interest to point 
out the part American agriculture plays 
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in international trade as evidenced by 
the Sugar Act. . 

American farmers have the potential of 
producing all of the sugar that we need 
for our domestic consumption. How- 
ever, it is realized that friendly nations, 
if we expect them to trade with us, must 
have the capacity to earn dollars to buy 
our products. So it is, then, Mr. Chair- 
man, that through the years, the domes- 
tic producers of sugarbeets and sugar- 
cane have been given a quota, and the 
remainder of our sugar consumption in 
America has gone to foreign nations. 
These countries, in turn, with the money 
that they have made by selling us sugar 
have bought hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of our industrial products and 
agricultural products. I was very much 
impressed as I heard the testimony on 
this legislation to learn of the tremen- 
dous social progress that has been made 
in the various nations throughout the 
world as a result of this sugar program. 
I feel that if Congress and the executive 
branch of the Government keep a close 
scrutiny of this sugar program, that 
especially in the Latin American coun- 
tries, many of the objectives in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Alianza para Progreso 
can be achieved through the continua- 
tion and strengthening of this sugar pro- 
gram. I think we can say that there is 
almost a definite pattern, especially in 
the Latin American countries, of the pro- 
ceeds from sugar sales in America being 
used to improve the lot of the workers in 
all of the various segments of the sugar 
industry in these various countries. 

Mr. Chairman, our Committee on Agri- 
culture felt that the committee should 
report a bill to the House which would set 
specific quotas for imports of foreign 
sugar so that we could better be assured 
that we were helping friendly nations, 
and that they, in turn, would recognize 
that this is a matter of reciprocal op- 
portunity. Ten years ago when I made 
my first race for Congress, insofar as 
foreign aid is concerned, I said that I 
believed in helping friendly nations help 
themselves, to the extent of our finan- 
cial ability. I do not believe our sugar 
program should be used to give comfort 
to unfriendly nations. And in the Sugar 
Act amendments, we have provided that 
any nation or political subdivision there- 
of which hereafter unlawfully expro- 
priates American-owned property or 
otherwise seriously discriminates against 
such property and fails to take remedial 
action within a reasonable time, will 
have its quota, proration, or authoriza- 
tion to import sugar suspended if the 
President finds such action to be in the 
national interest. I think it is well that 
Congress continues to keep a close super- 
vision of the sugar quotas to foreign 
countries to be assured that this great 
program is helpful to the best interests 
of America. 

Mr. Chairman, in several days we are 
going to debate in the House the so- 
called omnibus agricultural bill. There 
will be many Members of Congress who 
will gladly vote for this sugar bill when 
they will oppose the omnibus agricul- 
tural bill on the basis that it gives the 
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Secretary of Agriculture too much au- 
thority. As a gentle reminder, let me 
point out that in the Sugar Act we are 
now discussing, title IT of the act, called 
“Quota Provisions,’ requires the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine how 
much sugar will be needed to fill U.S. re- 
quirements during each calendar year. 
The Secretary must make his determi- 
nation in December for the following 
year, but he may revise it up or down 
during the year if the needs change. 
Now remember that this sugar determi- 
nation establishes the quantity of sugar 
in short tons, raw value, that may be 
marketed in the United States during the 
year under consideration. In making 
this initial estimate, the Secretary uses 
as a starting point, the quantity of sugar 
distributed during the 12-month period, 
ended October 31, next preceding the 
calendar year for which the determina- 
tion is being made. Then he must make 
allowances for deficiencies or surpluses 
in the Nation’s sugar inventories and for 
changes in consumption caused by 
changes in population and demand con- 
ditions. When the Secretary has arrived 
at a tentative figure, using the standards 
outlined above, he must then consider 
the price that this quantity of sugar 
would likely bring on a wholesale refined 
basis. If the estimated sugar price will 
be excessive to consumers, or too low to 
protect the welfare of the domestic in- 
dustry, the Secretary is authorized to 
increase or decrease the determination 
of the quantity of sugar that may be 
marketed to achieve a fair and reason- 
able price. The Secretary must also de- 
termine requirements for local consump- 
tion in Hawaii and Puerto Rico so that 
the general price and marketing objec- 
tives will be the same in all American 
markets. 

I emphasize the power of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the Sugar Act, Mr. 
Chairman, to suggest that it would seem 
that many of our colleagues now are de- 
lighted to have their farmers placed in a 
straitjacket as far as regulations of 
the Sugar Act are concerned, and as far 
as the power of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture over the individual producer is 
concerned. About 45,000 domestic farms 
grow cane or beets. About 220,000 farm- 
workers are required, mostly on a sea- 
sonal basis, to cultivate and harvest the 
cane and beets. During the early years 
of this decade, about 300,000 farmwork- 
ers were required. In the domestic area, 
64 beet-sugar factories, 108 cane-sugar 
mills, and 33 refineries were in operation 
in 1958. Thirteen of the latter were 
operated as part of or in connection with 
cane-sugar mills. These establishments 
represent an investment in land, plant, 
and equipment of approximately two- 
thirds of a billion dollars. Approxi- 
mately 63,000 workers are employed in 
the plants. 

I have heard no objections at all about 
these workers in the factories and on the 
farms being placed in straitjackets 
because of the power of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The only chief criticism I 
have heard from the domestic areas is 
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that the program is not extended and 
made possible for new areas that want to 
participate, so I would assume the chief 
complaint is that there are not enough 
straitjackets to go around. 

I want to remind the House that we 
are going to have up soon the omnibus 
agriculture bill, H.R. 11222, and you are 
going to hear a lot about straitjackets in 
the debate on that bill. I close with this 
poem, with apologies to the great poets 
who have preceded me: 

The Congressmen are fussing on Capitol Hill, 
They are debating the merits of the sugar 
bill. 


Fine men and women, tried and true, 

Beg for more sugar til their faces are blue. 

They'll give Mr. Freeman all the power in 
the land, 

Put their farmers in straitjackets, with a 
loving hand. 

What would be their attitude if we evened 
up the score 

And call this bill 11222 instead of 12154? 


I think, Mr. Chairman, the Sugar Act 
has been successful from the standpoint 
of its three objectives: To make possible, 
as a matter of national security, to pro- 
duce a substantial part of our sugar re- 
quirements within the continental United 
States and to do this without the con- 
sumer-penalizing device of a high pro- 
tective tariff; to assure U.S. consumers 
of a plentiful and stable supply of sugar 
at reasonable prices; and to permit near- 
by friendly foreign countries to partici- 
pate equitably in supplying the U.S. 
sugar market for the double purpose of 
expanding nation! trade and assuring a 
stable and adequate supply of sugar. The 
Sugar Act has been successful in obtain- 
ing all three of these objectives. I think 
it also has opened the door for new op- 
portunities for thousands of American 
farmers and American working men and 
women. It is, then, because of these 
successes that I am supporting this im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE, Mr. Chairman, it will 
be noted that the authority to sell the 
1,500,000 tons of sugar which is by this 
act allocated to Cuba is suspended until 
such time as Cuba shall come into diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. 
Of course, this means that we will buy 
no sugar from Cuba so long as she re- 
mains under the control of the present 
or of any other Communist regime. We 
do not know how long Cuba will stay out- 
side the fellowship of the Western de- 
mocracies. She may not return during 
the term of this act. We hope she will, 
and we provide in this bill that when 
she does she will be entitled to a very 
large allocation of sugar—not so large as 
she once held but larger than the allo- 
cation granted to any other country in 
the world. This should certainly stand 
as a continuing inducement to Cuba to 
return to the ranks of free nations. At 
the same time, the overall reduction we 
have made in her quota should be abun- 
dant proof that the United States does 
not intend to ever force Cuba into any 
one-crop economy, as Mr. Castro has 
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complained. I believe that the commit- 
tee has dealt both wisely and generously 
with Cuba. 

What arrangements have we made in 
the bill for foreign countries to sell us 
the 1,500,000 tons of the Cuban alloca- 
tion which we are going to need on a 
temporary basis? You will note that we 
have authorized the purchase of 150,000 
tons each from the Philippines, Peru, 
Dominican Republic, Mexico, Brazil, the 
British West Indies, Australia, and the 
Republic of China, and then authorized 
the purchase of 100,000 tons each from 
India, South Africa, and Maritius. 
These are all large producers of sugar. 
The committee deliberately and pur- 
posely authorized no temporary pur- 
chases from the small producers. 

Our reasoning was that to give a small 
country which produces, let us say, no 
more than 20,000 tons of sugar the right 
to sell half of that 20,000 tons in the 
United States for a limited period of 
time would be a serious mistake. The 
10,000 tons would, of course, be an ex- 
tremely minor matter from the stand- 
point of supplying our needs, but it.could 
become an extremely important factor 
in the economy of that small country. 
When this right of sale was ended, with 
the restoration of free government in 
Cuba, the impact on the limited economy 
of any small country might be so great 
that it might completely wreck the sup- 
plying country. Even if it did not, there 
would undoubtedly be an adequate sup- 
ply of Communists available to tell the 
people how the United States has mis- 
treated them. 

The committee had several examples 
of the very natural tendency of these 
small countries to feel that any tempo- 
rary sales should be made permanent. 
As an illustration, someone completely 
misrepresented the purport of a news 
conference given by our Ambassador in 
Guatemala, While the Ambassador only 
said that he could not tell what sugar 
sales might be available to Guatemala 
in the future, as the matter was pending 
before the Congress, the Guatemalan 
press interpreted this to mean that the 
United States would buy no more sugar 
from Guatemala and immediately stated 
that we were deliberately seeking to 
wreck Guatemalan economy. A delega- 
tion from the Guatemalan Congress was 
here about 2 weeks ago, yet Guatemala 
had no quota and never has had. She 
had been allowed to sell the United 
States 18,000 tons of sugar last year. All 
of this tonnage came from the Cuban 
quota. Incidentally, this bill allocates 
20,000 tons to Guatemala on a perma- 
nent basis. In like manner, it makes an 
allocation of some 10,000 or more tons 
to every one of the Latin American coun- 
tries who asked for a sugar allocation 
and to every one of our suppliers in the 
Pacific. 

We believe that these permanent al- 
locations can be of tremendous benefit 
to these smaller countries. It becomes 
something on which the small nation can 
depend and on which it can build its 
economy. But we think there should be 
a clearcut distinction between perma- 
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nent allocations and the temporary right 
to sell sugar. We have, therefore, tried 
to confine these temporary rights to 
those nations who produce enough sugar 
that it is possible for them to supply on 
a temporary basis a rather large amount 
of sugar without disrupting their econ- 
omy or without inducing them to in- 
crease their plantings to a level which 
would be unneeded after we cease to 
make these temporary purchases. 

Finally, I want to comment on the 
authorization of purchases from these 
temporary suppliers, and I make these 
comments specifically for the purpose 
of the record that all of the world, and 
particularly the supplying nations in- 
volved, may understand that the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and the 
House of Representatives, if we pass 
this bill, intend that these 11 nations 
which are given authority to make ad- 
vantageous sales of their sugar in the 
United States are expected in return to 
provide a substantial dollar market for 
the agricultural products of the United 
States. 

Obviously, it would be possible, al- 
though not very practical, to produce 
all of the sugar we need in the United 
States at home. American farmers 
could supply the needed 10 million tons, 
but to do it they would have to receive 
a great deal higher price than is pro- 
vided under the terms of this bill, or 
the Government would have to pay a 
great deal more subsidy. Certainly, we 
need to put our land to the production 
of everything that we can profitably 
grow at home. Therefore, if we are go- 
ing to allow foreigners to sell us sugar 
which we could produce should we not 
require them to buy other agricultural 
products from the United States and 
thus avoid any overall reduction of 
American agriculture? Should we not 
encourage the production of the com- 
modities which we can produce effi- 
ciently? At the same time should we 
not enable the American consumer to 
buy sugar at a lower price than would be 
available were we growing all of our 
sugar at home? The committee thinks 
we should do all of these things, and cer- 
tainly some of the prospective suppliers 
agree that we should as several of them 
have heretofore offered to invest the 
total proceeds of their sale of sugar into 
this market in the purchase of surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

Unfortunately, our State Department 
gives the impression that it wants to keep 
any foreigner from spending dollars in 
the United States if it is possible to do 
so and apparently that Department ad- 
vised Brazil, at least, last year, that they 
need not spend the proceeds of her sub- 
stantial sugar sales in the United States. 
The committee feels that this was a 
serious mistake. 

At first, we sought to write into the 
bill specific provisions requiring each 
country which sold sugar to the United 
States on a temporary basis to spend the 
proceeds from the sale of such sugar in 
the purchase of surplus commodities 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
of the Department of Agriculture. Of 
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course, we contemplated requiring that 
such sales be in addition to normal com- 
mercial transactions, and that such 
countries would commit themselves not 
to tranship or substitute these additional 
American commodities for homegrown 
commodities, but we recognize the ex- 
treme difficulty in enforcing such regula- 
tions and we further recognize that such 
regulations, when evaded, and they prob- 
ably would be evaded, would result in a 
breakdown of the world market of all 
commodities. 

Rather than risk such a breakdown, 
the committee felt that we should au- 
thorize these purchases for a 1-year pe- 
riod only, with a clear understanding 
that next year the committee will review 
the actions of the supplying countries 
and will then extend authorizations only 
to those nations which have in good faith 
made substantial purchases of American 
goods, preferably of surplus agricultural 
commodities for dollars. In other 
words, next year the committee is going 
to determine whether these countries 
have actually used the extra dollars they 
have earned to buy additional American 
agricultural commodities. If they have, 
we intend to reward such countries with 
a renewal of the right to sell sugar in 
this market. If they have not thus used 
the money, or if they have transshipped 
the commodities, it is frankly the pur- 
pose of our committee to eliminate such 
supplying countries from this temporary 
market. 

I hope there may be no misunder- 
standing on this point. I hope that no 
administrative official, and no represent- 
ative of any foreign country may con- 
tend that they did not understand the 
intent of Congress. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I am, of course, not 
a member of the gentleman's effective 
committee, but I would most respect- 
fully say to him that in voting for the 
bill today I am not permitting myself 
to be committed to the terms of the 
statement just made for the first time 
at the end of a 3-hour debate. 

There is a question not only of foreign 
policy involved in the dictum which the 
gentleman has set forth, but also a ques- 
tion of other industries in the United 
States, for instance, on which the dol- 
lars to be acquired through the sale of 
sugar might be spent most usefully. My 
point, however, is that this particular 
matter should most certainly have been 
brought to our attention before the close 
of the debate so that every Member 
might have had a chance to express his 
opinion. 

Some of the dollars to be provided 
through the purchase of sugar by the 
United States could indeed be used to 
lighten the obligations of this country 
in meeting certain requirements now 
provided under the foreign aid bill. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her statement, but I do want 
to call attention to the fact that the 
statement I have here is what the Agri- 
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culture Committee intends. This is 
what we expect you to vote for if you 
vote for this bill. I would say to the 
foreign nations that they might rely on 
this statement, much as I regret the 
gentlewoman from Illinois will not be 
with us next year and will not vote on 
next year’s bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, if there is 
anyone in our committee who feels I am 
misrepresenting this matter, I wish they 
would make that known now. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE., I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I may say 
to the gentleman from Texas I agree 
with him. In fact, we discussed this 
matter and the record should be made on 
it with reference to speculating in 
reference to these surpluses. We 
thought that here is a chance to do some- 
thing about that. The former dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Hope, testified before the committee 
and suggested that perhaps we should 
have specific language. We are not club- 
bing any of the countries into doing any- 
thing. Most of these countries have ex- 
pressed a desire to do so. I feel it is 
necessary that this be in the Recorp for 
the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture so that there is no 
chance of misunderstanding. 

Mr. POAGE. We are going to look at 
it next year. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. I, too, want to join 
in the remarks made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, and say that we 
did discuss this in the committee, and 
I do not know any member of the com- 
mittee who did not agree with what the 
gentleman has just stated. 

I also want to make the further state- 
ment I believe the 11 nations he is re- 
ferring to have all agreed in their testi- 
mony before our committee to do this 
very thing that he has suggested; that 
is, to spend this sugar money for agri- 
cultural products from our country. I 
want to compliment the gentleman for 
his remarks and associate myself with 
him. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to this bill, but on the point that 
the gentleman from Texas has just ex- 
pressed himself on, I am in full accord 
with the thought he has suggested. It 
is not this that I oppose the bill for, but 
other reasons. I, too, want those nations 
to buy our agricultural commodities. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. I think the gentleman 
has correctly expressed the intention of 
the Committee on Agriculture, and I con- 
cur in the statement he is making. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 
I hope there is no misunderstanding on 
this point. I hope no administrative 
official and no representative of any for- 
eign country may contend that they did 
not understand the will of Congress in 
this respect. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee for its extensive and careful con- 
sideration of the Sugar Act Amendments 
of 1962 now before us. 

This highly complex problem has 
aroused considerable controversy and I 
feel the committee generally has done 
@ commendable job. In the case of 
Brazil, I had hoped that the committee 
might accept the broad proposal made by 
the Brazilian Government. I feel that 
the 340,000-ton quota allotted to that 
country will at least make a creditable 
showing in the improvement of our trade 
relations with this important hemi- 
spheric neighbor. 

I hope that the other Latin American 
quotas will be used in a similar way in 
order that these nations may build their 
reserves of dollars with which they may 
purchase American agricultural and 
other commodities. 

Under the Brazil agreement, the 340,- 
000-ton sugar quota will be translated 
into purchases of wheat and other com- 
modities here. Under the formula, 
Brazil, in return for this quota, will pur- 
chase 13,800,000 bushels of wheat, which 
amounts to approximately half of the 
total Oregon production. 

This is the kind of forward-looking 
program that is most effective in ce- 
menting relations with our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors, since it goes to the heart 
of the problem by providing them with 
hard-to-get dollars which will enable 
them to purchase U.S. farm commodi- 
ties. 

The bill also provides expanded U.S. 
acreage, which is most essential to the 
sugarbeet producers in our Western 
States. Many of us here feel that the 
American producers should be allowed 
to produce a greater share of the US. 
sugar requirement. The present sugar- 
beet production is 2,110,627 short tons. 
This bill recommends 2,650,000 short 
tons, an increase of more than 500,000 
tons. 

There are obviously many compromises 
included in this legislation. I would 
hope that in the future a more detailed 
study might be given to the world’s sugar 
production problems. 

Mr.ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before the Committec deals primarily 
with the subject of rearranging the 
quotas to supply our domestic sugar 
market. This is an important question, 
but it certainly does not embrace all of 
the issues that demand attention in act- 
ing upon a long-range extension of the 
Sugar Act. 
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Our sugar program is concerned with 
more than the question of who fills our 
sugar bowl. It is also concerned with 
the protection of the welfare of the more 
than 200,000 workers engaged in the 
domestic industry. That has been one 
of the essential elements of the sugar 
program since it was first enacted in 
1934. Unfortunately, as the facts dem- 
onstrate all too clearly, sugar workers 
are being treated like forgotten men. 
This significant breakdown in our sugar 
program has been overlooked for years; 
it would be a serious mistake to sweep 
it under the rug now. 

I had hoped that the lengthy dis- 
cussions concerning amendment of the 
act during this past year or so would 
include the issue to which I refer. I 
had hoped that the Committee on Agri- 
culture would find time to review and 
thoroughly analyze the problem of de- 
cent wages for sugar workers. Not only 
has the committee failed to include this 
question in its bill but by the process of 
a closed rule we are now denied the op- 
portunity to consider the problem. 

As one who recognizes the need for a 
sugar program, I say it is a critical mis- 
step to deprive the House of an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and correct the miser- 
able conditions forced on the thousands 
of sugar workers under our existing 
sugar program. The public will not long 
tolerate a program that protects, at con- 
siderable public expense, the grower, the 
processor, the industrial users, and 
others, but fails to protect the workers. 

This may sound like a strong state- 
ment, but it is amply justified by the 
facts. 

Since 1937 the Sugar Act has con- 
tained a provision empowering the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make determi- 
nations of fair and reasonable wage 
rates for sugar fieldhands. This mini- 
mum wage program was included in the 
Sugar Act as the workers’ share of the 
special protection provided for all those 
engaged in the domestic industry. 

It may be assumed that fair and rea- 
sonable wage rates should be above the 
minimum standard set in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This, however, is not the 
case, either because the language of the 
provision is faulty, or because its ad- 
ministration has not been properly im- 
plemented. 

Here are the current hourly minimum 
figures established as “fair and reason- 
able” for the main sections of the sugar 
industry: 

Puerto Rico, 36% cents; Virgin Islands, 
50 cents; Louisiana, 60 cents; western 
beet, 95 cents; Hawaii, $1.46. 

These rates are literally shocking. 
Only that for Hawaii stacks up as a 
reasonable wage. And this figure, I am 
informed, was brought about by collec- 
tive bargaining by a union representing 
the entire labor force in Hawaii. 

The other rates are, on their face, 
substandard. What is even worse, these 
rates bear a Government seal as “fair 
and reasonable.” That means the grower 
is in an excellent position to compel their 
acceptance, 
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Only last year this Congress fixed a 
minimum which the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act says is the lowest hourly rate 
necessary to sustain a person in health, 
efficiency, and general well-being. That 
figure is $1.15. In the face of this 
declaration by Congress, it simply de- 
fies explanation that the Sugar Act per- 
mits wage rates below $1.15 an hour. 

It may be argued that the rate set 
under the Sugar Act reflects prevailing 
conditions in agriculture generally. This 
is no answer to the sugarworkers or to 
the public. 

The sugar industry is unique. It is, 
as à special study group of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture recently said, 
“a thoroughly managed economy.” In 
short, our domestic sugar industry 
amounts to a Government-protected 
monopoly. And since it was so estab- 
lished it has had, as the President told 
Congress in 1937, the obligation “to 
guarantee that it will be a good 
employer.” 

Moreover, our sugar program is a na- 
tional institution. As such, it is de- 
signed on a national scale to guard the 
welfare of the consumer, the producer, 
the processor, and the worker. It there- 
fore follows that the long-standing 
minimum wage program embodied in 
the act should rest on a national stand- 
ee such as the Fair Labor Standards 

ct. 

A discussion of this issue, I submit, is 
vital to the future of our sugar program. 
Now should have been the time, when 
we are engaged in a basic overhaul of 
the quota system, to consider and take 
action to make the wage provision of the 
act meaningful and in keeping with the 
declared policies of Congress. 

This House, if it is to enact a sound 
and secure long-range extension of the 
Sugar Act, should have an opportunity 
to debate the Inouye bill, H.R. 11706. 
This measure is designed to update the 
wage provision of the act, and if we are 
to keep faith with the original objec- 
tives of the Sugar Act, we must have an 
opportunity to consider this necessary 
amendment. The present act calls for 
an extension for 5 years. This is too 
long under present conditions. Never- 
theless, this does not detract from the 
committee’s responsibility to give this 
House an opportunity to act on the 
Inouye bill as a separate amendment to 
the act at the earliest possible time. 

I request permission to extend my re- 
marks to include a summary and dis- 
cussion of the Inouye bill, H.R. 11706. 

MEMORANDUM IN RE H.R. 11706 

H.R. 11706, introduced May 10 by Repre- 
sentative Inouye, would amend the Sugar 
Act to provide a national standard for “fair 
and reasonable” minimum wage rates for 
fieldworkers. This memorandum briefly ex- 
plains the amendment and sets out some 
of the underlying considerations that de- 
mand its favorable consideration. 

The bill carries out the two recommenda- 
tions embodied in a memorial adopted by 
the State Legislature of Hawali last March. 
It would: 

1. Bring the existing minimum wage pro- 
vision of the Sugar Act—section 301(c) (1)— 
into line with the FLSA, while at the same 
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time giving the Department of Agriculture 
authority to make limited exceptions where 
hardship can be shown; and 

2. Provide that growers who pay their 
fieldworkers the FLSA minimum wage shall 
be entitled to receive compliance payments 
based upon the full base pay rate of 80 
cents per hundred pounds of raw sugar as 
specified in section 304(a). 

The proviso giving the Secretary author- 
ity to grant limited exceptions from the 
FLSA is intended to avoid hardship for 
growers, particularly in the State of Loui- 
siana, who would find it economically dif- 
ficult to adjust at once to a $1.15 an hour 
minimum. Such growers, after an adequate 
showing, could be granted such lower mini- 
mums as the Department of Agriculture may 
determine on the basis of the record. 

The basic defect of the existing minimum 
wage provision, section 301 (e) (1), is that it 
fails to include a meaningful standard as 
to what constitutes a “fair and reasonable” 
minimum wage. A substantial case can be 
made in arguing that “fair and reasonable” 
minimums should certainly be above the 
FLSA minimum, a wage which was defined by 
Congress as one related to a “minimum 
standard of living necessary for health, ef- 
ficiency, and general well-being.” The De- 
partment of Agriculture, however, obviously 
has paid no attention to the criteria used 
by Congress in setting the FLSA minimum, 
or to any other meaningful standards. 

Examples of the current “fair and rea- 
sonable” minimum wage rates are as fol- 
lows: for the Louisiana cane area, minimum 
wage rates as set by an October 1961 order 
range from 60 cents an hour to 85 cents 
an hour; for the Virgin Islands, a February 
1962 order sets rates ranging from 50 cents 
to 75 cents; and a March order fixes a rate 
of 95 cents an hour for hand labor opera- 
tions in all beet producing areas; and, mean- 
while, the Department accepts the minimum 
collective bargaining rate of $1.46 an hour 
in Hawaii as the official minimum rate for 
that area. 

Actual average earnings also show a wide 
range in the several sugar-producing areas. 
Figures released by the Department of Agri- 
culture show weighted average dollar earn- 
ings per hour for fieldworkers for 1960 as 
follows: Louisiana, .738; Florida, 1.110; Ha- 
wali, 1.741 plus .565 in fringe benefits; Puerto 
Rico, 502; beet, 1.185. A copy of the com- 
plete table showing average earnings from 
1946 through 1960 and comparative produc- 
tivity figures is attached hereto. 

From the foregoing figures a number of 
significant points can be drawn. Among 
them are the following: 

1. Most of the Department’s minimum 
wage figures bear no relationship to a 
“minimum standard of living necessary for 
health, efficiency, and general well-being.” 

2. The failure of the Department of Agri- 
culture to set a uniform base for “fair and 
reasonable” minimums means that an agency 
of Government is itself burdening commerce 
with substandard and differing wage rates 
and thus contributing to unfair competition. 

3. In terms of average earnings for most of 
the areas, the application of the FLSA mini- 
mums as a uniform minimum wage does not 
present an unduly serious problem. 

Turning to the question of full compli- 
ance payments, it may be noted that sec- 
tion 304 of the Sugar Act entitles beet and 
cane growers to certain benefits in return for 
their observing the quota requirements and 
the general labor and wage payment pro- 
visions of section 301. The payment varies 
from 80 cents per hundred pounds of raw 
sugar on farms producing a small tonnage 
to 30 cents per hundred on farms producing 
a large tonnage. The amendment would give 
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full payment to all farms paying the FLSA 
minimum. 

Under existing provisions, the big Hawaiian 
plantations and larger farms in the con- 
tinental United States received payments at 
a reduced or minimum rate, while the small 
beet farms and small cane growers receive 
the maximum. This results in a highly 
anomalous situation; for example, growers 
in Louisiana who pay the lowest wages re- 
ceive the highest Sugar Act payments, while 
the area which pays the highest rate of 
wages receives the lowest rate of payments. 

Sufficient funds are already available to 
make possible the additional compliance 
payments. The U.S. Treasury, under terms 
of the present Sugar Act, presently derives 
a profit from the act's operation. Receipts 
from the excise taxes levied on the proc- 
essors exceed sugar payments to the growers 
by some $25 million a year; and revenues 
from duties on sugar imported into this 
country have been averaging some $37 
million in recent years. These funds should 
certainly be applied to effectuating a policy 
whereby the FLSA minimum becomes the 
base wage for all fleldworkers employed by 
the industry. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, I very much regret that the 
Sugar Act extension measure now be- 
fore the House which provides for the 
allocation of sugar quotas to foreign pro- 
ducers did not contain a provision relat- 
ing these allocations to a disposal pro- 
gram for our surplus farm commodities. 

It would have been a relatively easy 
matter to insert a provision in the law 
that in exchange for the receipt of a 
sugar allocation, a foreign producer 
would agree that dollar credits be used 
for the purchase of some of our surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

Such a provision could have easily 
been inserted in committee during its 
consideration of the measure in view of 
the fact that former Congressman Clif- 
ford R. Hope, a former chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee and for 
many years its ranking Republican 
member, had broached this very idea 
in recent testimony before the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

We have heard the present chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee, in 
his opening statement, voice his com- 
plaint that the reason for the last minute 
rush to enact this year’s sugar legisla- 
tion was the failure of the present ad- 
ministration to submit any program to 
the House committee in the 17 months 
it has been in office. 

It is a great pity that the administra- 
tion had not used this golden oppor- 
tunity to develop a program for the 
disposal of surplus commodities in con- 
junction with sugar allocations. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
12154 interests me for a number of rea- 
sons. First, it reasserts the authority of 
Congress. This is both significant and 
important. Through the years, Con- 
gress has delegated much of the au- 
thority which the Constitution originally 
conferred on the Congress to the execu- 
tive branch of Government. Delegation 
of authority downgrades the Congress 
and weakens its effectiveness as a co- 
equal branch of the Government. This 
bill retains for the Congress, power to 
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allocate sugar quotas. The administra- 
tion sought a blanket grant of authority 
for distribution of quotas. Premature 
statements by State Department officials 
have revealed in advance that some of 
this Nation’s best friends would not be 
included in the quota list if blanket au- 
thority were granted. Good friends 
should be helped and this bill does help 
them. Then, the Sugar Act amendments 
as written by the House Committee on 
Agriculture, materially improves the op- 
portunity for domestic production of 
sugar. While we all want to advance 
the interests of our own country, there 
is marked difference of opinion on how 
best to accomplish it. I hold to the 
fundamental concept that direct benefit 
to American workers and producers is 
more material than the secondary bene- 
fits which we anticipate our people 
would receive from the help we give to 
other people. There is a place for both, 
particularly in a program like this. But 
there is definite room for expansion of 
domestic sugar production, and we 
should not deny American producers the 
right to take advantage of it. We in 
Florida are particularly interested in this 
feature. 

Now I am not sure that there is justi- 
fication for the continued payment of 
premium prices for sugar. This is a 
controversial point and one that is diffi- 
cult for me to accept as essential. In 
any event, sugar prices have risen less 
than most commodity prices. Nor am I 
pleased at the prospect for award quotas 
to nations who do not see fit to recipro- 
cate in kind. India and Brazil are ex- 
amples. But the good features of this 
bill far outweigh the bad ones and I 
support it as reported by the committee. 
Enactment of legislation on sugar is, of 
course, essential, and we gain nothing 
by delay. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 12154 because I do 
not think it is sound legislation and be- 
cause I object vigorously to the manner 
in which the bill has been brought to 
the House. 

Mr. Chairman, anyone who has been 
in the Congress any length of time knows 
that it is almost traditional for sugar 
legislation to be considered during the 
waning hours before Congress adjourns. 
It is under these circumstances, when 
Members are tired and anxious to return 
to their districts, that the Committee 
on Agriculture reports its bill. We also 
know, of course, that the sugar bill al- 
ways comes to the House with a closed 
rule, thus precluding any opportunity 
to amend. 

The bill we are now considering comes 
to the floor under much these same cir- 
cumstances. We are told that the 
present act expires on June 30 and that 
chaos will reign unless the Congress 
promptly enacts the committee bill be- 
fore us. Because many Members are 
confronted with local producers and 
processors for whom continuity of 
operation is essential, it is unmistakably 
clear that pressure is being inexorably 
exerted to gain approval of legislation 
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which on its merits is subject to very real 
question. 

I think it is time that the House regis- 
ter a sharp protest against this kind of 
legislating, if it can be called that, and 
I think the way to do it is to vote no on 
the proposal before us. I feel confident 
that the distinguished Committee on 
Agriculture, which has not been found 
wanting in alacrity, would manage to 
respond with a bill which more nearly 
meets the objectives of the administra- 
tion. 

With respect to the merits of the bill, 
Mr. Chairman, my chief objection is that 
it imposes an even tighter system of im- 
port quotas instead of working toward a 
freer foreign market for U.S. sugar 
purchases. The administration quite 
rightly has proposed that country-by- 
country quotas be abolished in favor of a 
global quota open to all friendly bidders. 
This is in line with a foreign economic 
policy which seeks to do away with eco- 
nomic zones of influence in the free 
world. ‘The bill before us, however, 
would for the first time grant permanent 
quotas to 15 countries which hitherto 
have been given temporary quotas, thus 
closing the door to other friendly foreign 
bidders. 

I also regard H.R. 12154 as a gargan- 
tuan giveaway to the 15 foreign sugar 
producers who have won committee 
favor. The U.S. taxpayer pays a pre- 
mium price of more than $50 a ton for 
each ton of sugar imported into the 
country—a total of more than $150 mil- 
lion a year. Although it is claimed that 
this premium price is necessary to secure 
adequate foreign supplies and a stable 
domestic sugar price, I find this expla- 
nation implausible. If any nation were 
to sell to a country other than the 
United States, with the exception of cer- 
tain preferential market nations, all the 
sugar could be secured at the world mar- 
ket price—not the premium price which 
we pay to one and all, friend and foe 
alike. I think it would be better for the 
$150 million a year we now pay in pre- 
miums to go into a special Treasury fund 
to help underdeveloped countries, as the 
administration proposes, rather than in- 
fo the pockets of some of our friends 
and others like Batista, Castro, and 
Trujillo who have benefited so enor- 
mously in the past at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 116] 

Adair Ayres Bonner 
Addonizio Barrett 
Alford Boykin 
Alger Bass, NH. Brademas 
Andersen, Bass, Tenn. y 

Minn. Brewster 
Anfuso Bennett, Mich. Bromwell 
Ashley Bliteh Bruce 
Ashmore Boland Buckley 
Auchincloss Bolling Cahill 
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Casey Pillion 
Celler Harvey, Ind. Powell 
Chiperfield Healey Rains 
Clancy Reifel 
Coad Hoffman, Mich. Riley 
Conte Holifleld River, S. C. 
Cook Holland Roberts, Ala. 
Curtis, Mass Horan Robison 
Curtis, Mo. Ichord, Mo. Rooney 
Dad Jarman Roosevelt 
Davis, Joelson Rosenthal 

James C Jones, Ala. Roudebush 
Dawson Judd St. George 
Dent Karth Santangelo 
Diggs Kearns Saund 
Donohue Kee Schenck 
Dooley Kilburn 

King, Calif Scranton 
Downing King, Utah Selden 
Dwyer Kitchin Sibal 
Evins Kluczynski Siler 
Fallon Kowalski 
Laird Smith, Miss. 
Fascell Landrum Smith, Va 
Fenton Lankford Spence 
Finnegan Loser Stubblefield 
Fino McDonough Taylor 
Flood McDowell Teague, Tex. 
Plynt Mar: Thompson, La 
Fogarty Martin, Nebr. Thompson, N.J. 
* Mason Thompson, Tex. 

Frelinghuysen Mathias Tupper 

ledel Merrow Vanik 
Garland Miller, Clem Vinson 
Gilbert Miller, N.Y. Wallhauser 
Glenn Westland 
Gonzalez Moorhead, Pa. Whalley 
Granahan Moulder Wharton 
Gray Multer Whitener 
Green, Pa. Nedzi Whitten 
Hagan, Ga. Nix Wilson, Calif. 
Halleck Norrell Wilson, Ind. 
Halpern Nygaard Yates 
Harding Osmers Zelenko 
Harrison, Va. Pilcher 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill, H.R. 12154, and find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he had di- 
rected the roll to be called, when 273 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina seek to yield 
additional time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven] intend to 
use his remaining 1 minute? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Under the rule, the bill is considered 
as having been read for amendment. 

(The bill is as follows:) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Sugar Act Amend- 
ments of 1962”. 

Sec, 2. Section 201 of the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended, is amended as follows: By 
striking out of the last sentence thereof, all of 
the language following the phrase “in addi- 
tion to the consumption, inventory, popula- 
tion, and demand factors above specified 
and the level and trend of consumer purchas- 
ing power,” and by adding after such phrase 
the following language: shall take into con- 
sideration the relationship between the price 
for raw sugar that he estimates would result 
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from such determination and the parity 
index, as compared with the relationship be- 
tween the average price of raw sugar during 
the three-year period 1957, 1958, and 1959, 
and the average of the parity indexes during 
such three years, with the view to attaining 
generally stable domestic sugar prices that 
will carry out over the long term the price 
objective previously set forth in this section. 
The term ‘parity index’ as used herein shall 
mean such index as determined under sec- 
tion 301 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and as published 
monthly by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In order that the regulation 
of commerce provided by this Act shall not 
result in excessive prices to consumers, the 
Secretary shall make such additional allow- 
ances as he deems necessary in the amount 
of sugar determined to be needed to meet 
requirements of consumers.” 

Sec. 3. Section 202 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 202. Whenever a determination is 
made, pursuant to section 201, of the amount 
of sugar needed to meet the requirements 
of consumers, the Secretary shall establish 
quotas, or revise existing quotas— 

(a) (1) for domestic sugar-producing 
areas, by apportioning among such areas five 
million eight hundred and ten thousand 
short tons, raw value, as follows: 


Short tons, 

“Area raw value 
Domestic beet sugar 2, 650, 000 
Mainland cane sugar 895, 000 
TTT 1. 110, 000 
B 1. 140, 000 
Virgin aid o he 15, 000 
TOUR os cade res eee 5, 810, 000 


*(2) (A) To the above total of five million 
eight hundred and ten thousand short tons, 
raw value, there shall be added an amount 
equal to 63 per centum of the amount by 
which the Secretary’s determination 
quirements of consumers in the continental 
United States for the calendar year exceeds 
nine million seven hundred thousand short 
tons, raw value. Such additional amount 
shall be apportioned between the domestic 
beet sugar area and the mainland cane sugar 
area on the basis of the quotas for such areas 
established under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section and the amounts so apportioned shall 
be added to the quotas for such areas; 

“(B) Whenever the production of sugar 
in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or in the Virgin 
Islands in any year subsequent to 1961 results 
in there being available for mar 


— such year established under paragraph 
(1) ot this subsection, the quota for the 
immediately following year established for 


such excess production: Provided, That in no 
event shall the quota for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
or the Virgin Islands, as so increased, exceed 
the quota which would have been established 
for such area at the same level of consumption 
requirements under the provisions of section 
202(a) of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, 
in effect immediately prior to the date of en- 
actment of the Sugar Act Amendments of 
1962; 

“(b) for the Republic of the Philippines, in 
the amount of one million and fifty thousand 
short tons raw value of sugar. 

“(c)(1) for the six-month period ending 
December 31, 1962, for foreign countries other 
than the Republic of the Philippines an 
amount of sugar, raw value, equal to the 
amount determined pursuant to section 201 
less the sum of (i) the quotas established 
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pursuant to subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section, (ii) the amount of nonquota pur- 
chase sugar authorized for importation be- 
tween January 1 and June 30, 1962, inclusive, 
pursuant to Sugar Regulation 820, and (iii) 
the quotas for foreign countries other than 
the Republic of the Philippines established 
by Sugar Regulation 811 for the six-month 
period ending June 30, 1962; 

“(2) for the calendar year 1963 and for 
each subsequent year, for foreign countries 
other than the Republic of the Philippines, 
an amount of sugar, raw value, equal to the 
amount determined pursuant to section 201 
less the sum of the quotas established pur- 
suant to subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section; 

“(3) (A) the quotas for foreign countries 
other than the Republic of the Philippines 
determined under paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of this subsection, less six hundred and 
sixty-seven short tons, raw value, for 1962 
and less thirteen hundred and thirty-two 
short tons, raw value, for 1963 and each year 
thereafter, shall be prorated among such 
countries on the following basis: 


“(B) for the six-month period ending De- 
cember 31, 1962, Canada, United Kingdom, 
Belgium, and Hong Kong shall be permitted 
to import into the continental United States 
the amount of sugar allocated to each in 


Sugar Regulation 811, issued December 11, 
1961 (26 F.R. 11963). For the calendar year 
1963 and for each subsequent year, Canada, 
United Kingdom, Belgium, and Hong Kong 
shall be permitted to import into the conti- 
nental United States a total of thirteen 
hundred and thirty-two short tons of sugar, 
raw value, which amount shall be allocated 
to such countries in amounts as specified in 
Sugar Regulation 811, as amended, issued 
March 31, 1961 (26 F.R. 2774); 

“(4) notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, whenever 
the United States is not in diplomatic rela- 
tions with any country named in paragraph 
(3) of this subsection and during such period 
after resumption of diplomatic relations with 
such country as the Secretary determines is 
required to permit an orderly adjustment in 
the channels of commerce for sugar, the 
proration or allocation provided for in para- 
graph (3) of this subsection shall not be 
made to such country, and a quantity of 
sugar equal to the proration or allocation 
which would have been made but for the 
provisions of this paragraph, shall be author- 
ized for purchase and importation from for- 
eign countries, except that all or any part 
of such quantity need not be purchased from 
any country with which the United States is 
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not in diplomatic relations, or from any 
country designated by the President when- 
ever he finds and proclaims that such action 
is required in the national interest. For 
the period ending December 31, 1962, and 
for the calendar year 1963 any such quantity 
as is authorized for purchase and importa- 
tion under this paragraph (4) shall be 
allocated on the following basis: 
05) 


Country 


“(ii) the Secretary shall from time to time 
determine whether, in view of the current 
inventories of sugar, the estimated produc- 
tion of sugar, and other pertinent factors, 


countries with purchase authorizations 
under subparagraph (i) of this subsection 
will fill them at such times as will meet the 
sugar requirements of consumers. If the 
Secretary determines that any country will 
not so fill its purchase authorization at such 
time as will meet the sugar requirements of 
consumers, he shall cancel it to the extent 
that he determines it will not be so filled, 
and he shall authorize for purchase and im- 
portation into the United States a quantity 
of sugar equal to the amount of the pur- 
chase authorization so canceled by revising 
the authorizations for purchase and importa- 
tion from the other foreign countries named 
in subparagraph (i) of this subsection by 
prorating such quantity among them. If the 
Secretary determines that any such country 
is unable to fill its revised authorization at 
such times as will meet the sugar require- 
ments of consumers, he shall authorize the 
purchase and importation of such unfilled 
quantity from such foreign countries as he 
determines will meet the sugar requirements 
of consumers. 

“(5) sugar authorized for purchase pur- 
suant to paragraph (4) of this subsection 
shall be raw sugar, except that if the Secre- 
tary determines that the total quantity is 
not reasonably available as raw sugar from 
the countries either named or determined 
by the Secretary under paragraph (4) of this 
subsection, he may authorize for purchase 
for direct consumption from such countries 
such part of such quantity of sugar as he 
determines may be required to meet the re- 
quirements of consumers in the United 
States; 

“(6) sugar shall not be authorized for 
purchase pursuant to paragraph (4) of this 
subsection from any foreign country which 
imports sugar unless, in the preceding and 
current calendar year, its aggregate exports 
of sugar to countries other than the United 
States equal or exceed its aggregate imports 
of sugar; 

“(d) whenever in any year any foreign 
country with a quota or proration thereof 
of more than ten thousand short tons, raw 
value, fails to fill such quota or proration by 
more than ten per centum and at any time 
during such year the world price of sugar 
exceeds the domestic price, the quota or 
proration thereof for such country for sub- 
sequent years shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to the amount by which such country 
failed to fill its quota or proration thereof, 
unless the Secretary finds that such failure 
was due to crop disaster or force majeure or 
finds that such reduction would be contrary 
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to the objectives of this Act. Any reduction 
hereunder shall be prorated in the same 
manner as deficits are prorated under sec- 
tion 204. 

“(e) if a foreign country imports sugar, 
it may not export sugar to the United States 
to fill its quota or proration thereof for any 
year unless, in both the preceding and cur- 
rent calendar years, its aggregate exports of 
sugar to countries other than the United 
States equal or exceed its aggregate imports 
of sugar. If sugar is exported to the United 
States from any foreign country in any year 
in violation of this subsection (e), the quota 
or proration thereof for such foreign coun- 
try for subsequent years shall be reduced by 
an amount equal to three times the lesser of 
(i) the amount of such country’s excess of 
imports of sugar over its exports of sugar 
to countries other than the United States 
during the preceding or current calendar 
year, in whichever year an excess or the 
larger excess occurs, or (ii) the amount of 
sugar exported to the United States by such 
country to fill its quota or proration thereof 
during the calendar year in which the viola- 
tion of this subsection (e) occurred. 

“(f) the quota or proration thereof or 
purchase authorization established for any 
foreign country may be filled only with sugar 
produced from sugarbeets or sugarcane 
grown in such country.” 

Sec. 4. Section 204 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall from 
time to time determine whether, in view of 
the current inventories of sugar, the esti- 
mated production from the acreage of sugar- 
cane or sugarbeets planted, the normal mar- 
ketings within a calendar year of new-crop 
sugar, and other pertinent factors, any area 
or country will be unable to market the 
quota or proration for such area or country. 
If the Secretary determines that any domes- 
tic area or foreign country will be unable to 
market the quota or proration for such area 
or country, he shall revise the quota for the 
Republic of the Philippines and the prora- 
tions for foreign countries named in sec- 
tion 202 (c) (3) (A) by prorating an amount 
of sugar equal to the deficit so determined 
to such countries without a deficit on the 
basis of the quota for the Republic of the 
Philippines and the prorations for such 
countries then in effect: Provided, That no 
part of any such deficit shall be prorated to 
any country not in diplomatic relations with 
the United States. If the Secretary deter- 
mines that any foreign country will be 
unable to fill its share of any deficit deter- 
mined under this section, he shall appor- 
tion such unfilled amount on such basis 
and to the Republic of the Philippines and 
such other foreign countries named in sec- 
tion 202(c)(3)(A) as he determined is re- 
quired to fill any such deficit: Provided, 
That no such apportionment shall be 
made to any foreign country not in diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. If 
the Secretary determines that neither the 
Republic of the Philippines nor the coun- 
tries named in section 202(c)(3)(A) can 
fill all of any such deficit whenever the pro- 
visions of section 202(c) (4) apply, he shall 
add such unfilled amount to the quantity of 
sugar which may be purchased pursuant to 
section 202(c)(4), and whenever section 
202(c) (4) does not apply he shall apportion 
such unfilled amount on such basis and to 
such foreign countries in diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States as he deter- 
mines is required to fill such deficit. 

“(b) The quota established for any do- 
mestic area or the Republic of the Philip- 
pines under section 202 shall not be reduced 
by reason of any determination of a deficit 
existing in any calendar year under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section.” 
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Sec. 5. Section 205(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting in the second sentence 
thereof immediately following the words 
“sugarbeets or sugarcane” the following lan- 
guage “, limited in any year when propor- 
tionate shares were in effect to processings”. 

Sec. 6. Section 206 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 206. The sugar or liquid sugar in any 
product or mixture, which the Secretary de- 
termines is the same or essentially the same 
in composition and use as a sugar-containing 
product or mixture which was imported into 
the United States during any three or more 
of the five years prior to 1960 without being 
subject to a quota under this Act, shall not 
be subject to the quota and other provisions 
of this Act, unless the Secretary determines 
that the actual or prospective importation 
or bringing into the United States or Puerto 
Rico of such sugar-containing product or 
mixture will substantially interfere with the 
attainment of the objectives of this Act: 
Provided, That the sugar and liquid sugar 
in any other product or mixture imported 
or brought into the United States or Puerto 
Rico shall be subject to the quota and other 
provisions of this Act unless the Secretary 
determines that the actual or prospective 
importation or bringing in of the sugar- 
containing product or mixture will not sub- 
stantially interfere with the attainment of 
the objectives of this Act. In determining 
whether the actual or prospective importa- 
tion or bringing into the United States or 
Puerto Rico of any sugar-containing product 
or mixture will or will not substantially in- 
terfere with the attainment of the objectives 
of this Act, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the total sugar content of the 
product or mixture in relation to other in- 
gredients or to the sugar content of other 
products or mixtures for similar use, the 
costs of the mixture in relation to the costs 
of its ingredients for use in the United 
States or Puerto Rico, the present or pros- 
pective volume of importations relative to 
past importations, and other pertinent in- 
formation which will assist him in making 
such determination. Determinations by the 
Secretary that do not subject sugar or liquid 
sugar in a product or mixture to a quota, 
may be made pursuant to this section with- 
out regard to the rulemaking requirements 
of section 4 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, and by addressing such determinations 
in writing to named persons and 
the same upon them by mail. If the Sec- 
retary has reason to believe it likely that 
the sugar or liquid sugar in any product or 
mixture will be subject to a quota under 
the provisions of this section, he shall make 
any determination provided for in this sec- 
tion with respect to such product or mixture 
in conformity with the rulemaking require- 
ments of section 4 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act.” 

Sec. 7. Section 207 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 207. (a) The quota for Hawaii estab- 
lished under section 202 for any calendar 
year may be filled by direct-consumption 
sugar not to exceed an amount equal to 0.342 
per centum of the Secretary's determination 
for such year issued pursuant to section 201. 

“(b) The quota for Puerto Rico estab- 
lished under section 202 for any calendar 
year may be filled by direct-consumption 
sugar not to exceed an amount equal to 1.5 
per centum of the Secretary's determination 
for such year issued pursuant to section 201: 
Provided, That one hundred and twenty-six 
thousand and thirty-three short tons, raw 
value, of such direct-consumption sugar 
shall be principally of crystalline structure. 

“(c) None of the quota for the Virgin 
Islands for any calendar year may be filled 
by direct-consumption sugar. 
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“(d) Not more than fifty-six thousand 
short tons of sugar of the quota for the 
Republic of the Philippines for any calendar 
year may be filled by direct-consumption 
sugar as provided under section 201 of the 
Philippine Trade Agreement Revision Act of 
1955. 

“(e) (1) None of the proration established 
for Cuba under section 202(c)(3) for any 
calendar year and none of the deficit prora- 
tions and apportionments for Cuba estab- 
lished under section 204(a) may be filled by 
direct-consumption sugar. 

“(2) The proration or allocation estab- 
lished for each foreign country which re- 
celves a proration or allocation of twenty 
thousand short tons, raw value, or less under 
section 202(c)(3), may be filled by direct- 
consumption sugar to the extent of the aver- 
age amount of direct-consumption sugar en- 
tered by such country during the years 1957, 
1958, and 1959. None of the proration or 
allocation established for each foreign coun- 
try which receives a proration or allocation 
of more than twenty thousand short tons, 
raw value, under section 202(c) (3), may be 
filled by direct-consumption sugar. None 
of the deficit prorations and apportionments 
for foreign countries established under sec- 
tion 204(a) may be filled by direct-con- 
sumption sugar. 

“(f) This section shall not apply with re- 
spect to the quotas established under sec- 
tion 203 for marketing for local consumption 
in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

“(g) The direct-consumption portions of 
the quotas established pursuant to this sec- 
tion, and the enforcement provisions of title 
II applicable thereto, shall continue in effect 
and shall not be subject to suspension pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 408 of 
this Act unless the President acting there- 
under specifically finds and proclaims that a 
national economic or other emergency exists 
with respect to sugar or liquid sugar which 
requires the suspension of direct-consump- 
tion portions of the quotas.” 

Sec. 8. Section 208 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 208. A quota for liquid sugar for 
foreign countries for each calendar year is 
hereby established as follows: two million 
gallons of sirup of cane juice of the type 
of Barbados molasses, limited to liquid sugar 
containing soluble nonsugar solids (exclud- 
ing any foreign substances that may have 
been added or developed in the product) of 
more than 5 per centum of the total soluble 
solids, which is not to be used as a compo- 
nent of any direct-consumption sugar but 
is to be used as molasses without substantial 
modification of its characteristics after im- 
portation, except that the President is au- 
thorized to prohibit the importation of 
liquid sugar from any foreign country which 
he shall designate whenever he finds and 
proclaims that such action is required by 
the national interest.” 

Sec, 9. Section 209 of such Act is amended 
(1) by inserting before the last three words 
of subsection (a) the words “or proration“; 
(2) by inserting after the word “proration” 
in subsection (d) the words “or allocation” 
and by striking the period at the end of sub- 
section (d) and inserting a semicolon in lieu 
thereof; and (3) by adding a new subsection 
(e) to read as follows: 

“(e) From bringing or importing into the 
Virgin Islands for consumption therein, any 
sugar or liquid sugar produced from sugar- 
cane or sugarbeets grown in any area other 
than Puerto Rico, Hawall, or the continental 
United States.” 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 211(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the first two sen- 
tences thereof. 

(b) Section 211(c) is amended to read as 
follows: “The quota established for any 
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domestic sugar-producing area may be filled 
only with sugar or liquid sugar produced 
from sugarbeets or sugarcane grown in such 
area.“ 

Sec. 11. (a) Section 301 (b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the language “in 
excess of the proportionate share for the 
farm, as determined by the Secretary” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the language “in 
excess of the proportionate share for the 
farm, if farm proportionate shares are deter- 
mined by the Secretary”. 

(b) Section 302(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the language “for the farm, 
as determined by the Secretary,” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the language “for the 
farm, if farm proportionate shares are deter- 
mined by the Secretary.“ 

(c) Section 302(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the first sentence thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Whenever the Secretary determines that 
the production of sugar from any crop of 
sugarbeets or sugarcane will be greater than 
the quantity needed to enable the area to 
meet the quota, and provide a normal carry- 
over inventory, as estimated by the Sec- 
retary for such area for the calendar year 
during which the larger part of the sugar 
from such crop normally would be marketed, 
he shall establish proportionate shares for 
farms in such area as provided in this sub- 
section. In determining the proportionate 
shares with respect to a farm, the Secretary 
may take into consideration the past pro- 
duction on the farm of sugarbeets and sugar- 
cane marketed (or processed) for the ex- 
traction of sugar or liquid sugar (within 
proportionate shares when in effect) and 
the ability to produce such sugarbeets or 
sugarcane, The Secretary may also in lieu 
of or in addition to the foregoing factors, 
take into consideration with respect to the 
domestic beet sugar area the sugarbeet pro- 
duction history of the person who was a 
farm operator in the base period, in estab- 
lishing farm proportionate shares in any 
State or substantial portion thereof in which 
the Secretary determines that sugarbeet pro- 
duction is organized generally around per- 
sons rather than units of land, other than 
a State or substantial portion thereof 
wherein personal sugarbeet production his- 
tory of farm operators was not used generally 
prior to 1962 in establishing farm propor- 
tionate shares. In establishing propor- 
tionate shares for farms in the domestic 
beet sugar area, the Secretary may first 
allocate to States (except acreage reserved) 
the total acreage required to enable the area 
to meet its quota and provide a normal 
carryover inventory (hereinafter referred to 
as the ‘national sugarbeet acreage require- 
ment’) on the basis of the acreage history 
of sugarbeet production and the ability to 
produce sugarbeets for extraction of sugar in 
each State. In order to make avatlable acre- 
age for growth and expansion of the beet 
sugar industry, the Secretary, in addition to 
protecting the interest of new and small pro- 
ducers by regulations generally similar to 
those heretofore promulgated by him pur- 
suant to this Act, shall reserve each year 
from the national sugarbeet acreage require- 
ment established by him not in excess of 
the acreage required to yield 50,000 short 
tons, raw value, of sugar. The acreage 80 
reserved shall be distributed on a fair and 
reasonable basis to farms without regard to 
any other acreage allocations to States or 
areas within States determined by him. The 
allocation of the national sugarbeet acreage 
requirement to States for sugarbeet produc- 
tion, as well as the distribution of the sugar- 
beet acreage reserve, shall be determined by 
the Secretary after investigation and notice 
and opportunity for an informal public near- 
ing. In determining farm proportionate 
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shares, the Secretary shall, insofar as practi- 
cable, protect the interests of new producers 
and small producers and the interest of pro- 
ducers who are cash tenants, share tenants, 
adherent planters, or sharecroppers and of 
the producers in any local producing area 
whose past production has been adversely, 
seriously, and generally affected by drought, 
storm, flood, freeze, disease, insects, or other 
similar abnormal and uncontrollable condi- 
tions. Whenever the Secretary determines 
it necessary for the effective administration 
of this subsection in an area where farm pro- 
portionate shares are established in terms 
of sugarcane acreage, he may consider acre- 
age of sugarcane harvested for seed on the 
farm in addition to past production of 
sugarcane for the extraction of sugar in de- 
termining proportionate shares as heretofore 
provided in this subsection; and whenever 
acreage of sugarcane harvested for seed is 
considered in determining farm proportion- 
ate shares, acreage of sugarcane harvested 
for seed shall be included in determining 
compliance with the provisions of section 
301(b) of this Act, notwithstanding any 
other provisions of section 301(b).” 

Sec. 12. Section 408 of such Act is amended 
by striking out all of subsection (b) thereof 
and inserting the following new subsections 
(b) and (c): 

“(b) In the event the President, in his 
discretion, determines that any foreign 
country having a quota or receiving any au- 
thorization under this Act to import sugar 
into the United States, has been or is al- 
locating the distribution of such quota or 
authorization within that country so as to 
discriminate against citizens of the United 
States, he shall suspend the quota or other 
authorization of that country until such 
time as he has received assurances, satis- 
factory to him, that the discrimination will 
not be continued. Any quantity so 
suspended shall be authorized for purchase 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
202(c)(4), or apportioned in accordance 
with section 204(a), whichever procedure is 
applicable. 

“(c) In any case in which the President 
determines that a nation or a political sub- 
division thereof has hereafter (1) na- 
tionalized, expropriated, or otherwise seized 
the ownership or control of the property of 
United States citizens or (2) imposed upon 
or enforced against such property or the 
owners thereof discriminatory taxes or other 
exactions, or restrictive maintenance or op- 
erational conditions not imposed or en- 
forced with respect to property of a like 
nature owned or operated by its own na- 
tionals or the nationals of any government 
other than the Government of the United 
States, and has failed within six months fol- 
lowing the taking of action in either of such 
categories to take steps determined by the 
President to be appropriate and adequate 
to remedy such situation and to discharge 
its obligations under international law 
toward such citizens, including the prompt 
payment to the owner or owners of such 
property so nationalized, expropriated, or 
otherwise seized, or to arrange, with the 
agreement of the parties concerned, for sub- 
mitting the question in dispute to arbitra- 
tion or conciliation in accordance with 
procedures under which a final and binding 
decision or settlement will be reached and 
full payment or arrangements with the own- 
ers for such payment made within twelve 
months following such submission, the 
President shall, unless he determines such 
suspension to be inconsistent with the na- 
tional interest, suspend any quota, prora- 
tion of quota, or authorization to purchase 
and import sugar under this Act of such 
nation until he is satisfied that appropriate 
steps are being taken. Any quantity so 
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suspended shall be authorized for purchase 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
202(c) (4), or apportioned in accordance with 
section 204(a) whichever procedure is ap- 
plicable.” 

Sec. 13. Section 412 of such Act (relating 
to termination of the powers of the Secretary 
under the Act) is amended by striking out 
“June 30” and inserting in lieu thereof “De- 
cember 31” and by striking out “1962” in 
each place it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1966”. 

Src. 14. Section 413 of such Act (relating 
to the effective date of the Sugar Act of 
1948 and the termination of the powers of 
the Secretary under the Sugar Act of 1937) 
is repealed. 

Sec. 15. (a) Section 4501(c) (relating to 
termination of taxes on sugar) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
striking out “December 31, 1962” in each 
place is appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1967”. 

(b) Section 6412(d) (relating to refund of 
taxes on sugar) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by striking out “De- 
cember 31, 1962” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “June 30, 1967” and by striking out 
“March 31, 1963” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “September 30, 1967”. 

Sec. 17. Except as otherwise provided, the 
amendments made hereby shall become ef- 
fective January 1, 1962, except that section 5 
shall become effective upon the date stated 
in regulations implementing such section 
and published in the Federal Register, or 
sixty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, whichever is earlier. 

Sec.18. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President an amount 
equivalent to all sums collected through spe- 
cial fees on nonquota purchase sugar im- 
ported from the Dominican Republic be- 
tween September 26, 1960, and March 31, 
1961, and deposited in the United States 
Treasury, which sums the President shall re- 
turn to the Government of the Dominican 
Republic at such time as (1) the President 
has been notified by the Government of the 
Dominican Republic that all privately owned 
sugar companies which paid any such fees 
have entered into an agreement with the 
Government of the Dominican Republic to 
receive in Dominican currency their shares 
of such fees, after payments of Dominican 
taxes and amounts due colonos, and to uti- 
lize such net amounts in a manner designed 
to further the economic or social develop- 
ment of the Dominican Republic; and (2) 
the President has been advised by the De- 
partment of Justice that it has received as- 
surance from the persons paying such fees 
that all present or potential claims against 
the United States based on the payment of 
such fees are thereby satisfied with no fur- 
ther liability to the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN. No amendments 
are in order to the bill except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture; an amendment to 
page 2, line 17; and an amendment to 
page 25, lines 3 to 23, inclusive, to strike 
out section 18. The said amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment. 

Are there any committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. COOLEY. There are no com- 
mittee amendments, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Mississippi 
rise? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have an amend- 
ment at the desk, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does it conform to 
the terms of the rule? 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. In my interpre- 
tation it does, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: 
On line 17, of page 2, strike the period and 
insert the following: “Provided, however, 
That the total amount of sugar needed to 
meet requirements of consumers in the con- 
tinental United States shall not be less 
than the amount required after allowances 
for normal carryover, to give consumers of 
the continental United States a per capita 
consumption of 100 pounds.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for 5 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
the so-called sugar bill has been before 
the House on many occasions during my 
20 years’ service here. I have supported 
it upon each occasion; I intend to sup- 
port it today whether this amendment 
is adopted or not. The Sugar Act has 
proved to be a profitable and beneficial 
piece of legislation to the sugarbeet and 
cane farmers of America as well as to 
the domestic sugar industry. The only 
real weakness in the act and this bill is 
that it does not assure an adequate sup- 
ply. At least, it is not always adminis- 
tered in such a manner. This is the 
weakness my amendment seeks to cure. 

If there are those here, and I am sure 
there are, who purchase sugar, who have 
a constituency which purchases sugar, 
I think you will be interested in this 
amendment and my remarks. The re- 
port on page 1 states that one of the 
objectives of the act is to assure con- 
sumers a plentiful supply of sugar.” It 
is my position, Mr. Chairman, that the 
act as presently written, and certainly 
as administered, does not at all times 
throughout each full year of operation 
assure consumers a plentiful or even an 
adequate supply. 

On many many occasions since 1948 a 
national quota has been announced 
which was far below national consump- 
tion. True the quotas have been sub- 
sequently raised but there has been no 
positive assurance that such would be 
forthcoming. Therefore, there have been 
occasions, many occasions Mr. Chair- 
man, when consumers of sugar found 
themselves wondering and waiting for 
enlargement of the quota. 

The Sugar Act of 1937 provided that 
there should always be a quantity of 
sugar available to consumers equivalent 
to the per capita consumption times the 
population. But in 1948 whether inad- 
vertently, intentionally, or otherwise, 
that language disappeared from the re- 
newal legislation. Therefore, since 1948 
the Secretary has had the power to fix 
the national sugar quota at such level or 
levels as he determines to be adequate. 
Since that date the quota has not been 
fixed at a level determined by the Con- 
gress, that is, at a level equivalent to 
the per capita consumption times the 
population. Unless it is fixed at such a 
level then it cannot be said that the act 
assures either a plentiful or adequate 
supply. 
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The only means by which you can as- 
sure your constituencies of such is to 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. BOGGS. What about cotton? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will answer the 
gentleman. The gentleman asked about 
cotton. The Secretary is required to fix 
a national quota equivalent to the do- 
mestic consumption plus a reasonable 
carryover, plus export, and he does not 
change it. He fixesit. It has never been 
changed a number of times during the 
year as has the national sugar quota. 
And there has never been a single in- 
stance in which a shortage of cotton 
either appeared or was threatened. But 
as to the national sugar quota, Mr. 
Chairman, there has been change after 
change, every year since 1948. More of- 
ten the announced quota is fixed at a low 
figure with each subsequent announce- 
ment authorizing a raise over the previ- 
ous announcement. This practice cre- 
ates artificial shortages. It leaves the 
users of sugar in a state of suspense, 
wondering if there will be another an- 
nouncement and, if so, what will it be? 

Mr. Chairman, the average per capita 
consumption of sugar in the United 
States for the past 10 years is 103.6 
pounds. If we did what we ought to do, 
this amendment would read that the per 
capita quota shall be fixed at not less 
than 103 pounds, or thereabout. The 
10-year history of per capita consump- 
tion would justify such. 

I only ask you today to fix the mini- 
mum at 100 pounds, which is 3.6 pounds 
less than the national average for the 
past years. What could be more fair? 
What could be more reasonable. It is 
3% pounds under the normal consump- 
tion, it is 34% pounds less than each of 
your constituents use today. I say, just 
guarantee to the American people that 
they will have a minimum of 100 
pounds—hardly an adequate supply and 
indeed not a plentiful supply. 

In not 1 year during the past 10 has 
the per capita consumption been below 
101 pounds. For 2 of the last 10 it has 
been as high as 106 pounds, for 1 year 
as high as 105, for 2 at 104, 1 at 103, 
and 2 at 102 pounds. All I ask is that 
you write a floor under the quota so as 
to guarantee that no announcement will 
be made at less than 100 pounds per 
capita. 

This amendment appears to be fair to 
producers, processors, and, in fact, to 
all segments of the industry as well as 
consumers. I commend it to your con- 
sideration and approval. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. I 
am going to make only one statement, 
then I will yield. 

May I say that this amendment was 
considered in the committee and defeat- 
ed by a vote of better than 2 to 1. 
It is opposed by the entire domestic in- 
dustry as well as by the Director of the 
Sugar Division, who is charged with 
the responsibility of administering this 
program. 

Mr. Lawrence Myers, the Director of 
the Sugar Division, USDA, who has done 
an excellent job for many years and has 
proved himself to be a very worthy ad- 
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ministrator, believes that he must have 
flexibility if he is to protect the interests 
of both producers and consumers. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee gave 
careful consideration to the proposal to 
require that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in determining requirements under sec- 
tion 201 of the act, should provide for 
at least a minimum specified per capita 
supply. 

Two minimum per capita supplies were 
considered, the 1957 to 1985 average con- 
sumption of 102.9 pounds per capita and 
the round figure of 100 pounds per 
capita. 

Any such provision tends to reduce the 
effectiveness of the Sugar Act as a price 
supporting measure. Obviously, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture must supply con- 
sumers the quantity of sugar they de- 
mand at fair prices and he has always 
done so. 

In order to support prices the Secre- 
tary must have authority to cut supplies 
at times during the year when demand is 
temporarily poor or when marketings 
are temporarily in excess of require- 
ments. In the past marketings have 
usually been high in the early months 
of the year when the Caribbean areas 
were harvesting and before our own ex- 
isting domestic demand is strengthened 
by the heavy summer consuming require- 
ments. 

Although the average consumption for 
the years 1957 and 1958 was moderate, it 
has been necessary for price supporting 
purposes to reduce supplies below that 
per capita level at some time during 11 
of the past 15 years. To make it clear 
that this is not a one-way street, it 
should be observed also that supplies 
have been established at higher per cap- 
ita levels at some time during 10 of the 
past 15 years. This flexibility is neces- 
sary to protect the interests of both pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

The requirement that supplies could 
not be less than 100 pounds per capita 
would have had no effect during the past 
6 years from 1957 to date when supply 
uncertainties have made refiners and 
others wish to keep adequate supplies 
on hand. However, it would have limited 
the ability of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to support prices in 8 of the 9 years 
from 1948 to 1956, inclusive. In all of 
these years except 1951, during the 
height of the Korean fighting, it was 
necessary at some time during the year 
to restrict supplies below the 100-pound 
per capita level. 

If, during the life of this extension, 
sugar supplies could again be assured to 
refiners and industrial users, it is pos- 
sible that demand again might sink tem- 
porarily below the 100-pound level at 
some time during the year even though 
total consumption for the year would 
significantly exceed 100 pounds per 
capita. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask whether or not the rights of the 
minority are going to be recognized. 
May I ask if the Chairman will yield 
to the gentlewoman from Washington? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think I can 
yield to the gentleman and have him 
yield to the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington and meet the parliamentary re- 
quirements of this Chamber. I shall yield 
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to the gentleman, then I will yield to the 
gentlewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to speak on behalf of the minority 
members of the committee and verify 
what our distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture has said. We 
thoroughly discussed this amendment in 
committee, and it was resoundingly de- 
feated for a number of excellent reasons. 
I only wish time would permit me to go 
into many of the sound reasons why it 
should be defeated. The record shows 
we have had stability of the sugar price 
and the Department’s consumption fig- 
ures have been maintained over the 
years in a very stable and fair way. I 
do wish to say that I certainly strenu- 
ously oppose this amendment because 
of the conceivable harm it could do to 
the American sugar producers, the very 
ones we are trying to help. I assure you 
a great many people would have to with- 
draw their support of this bill if the 
amendment were adopted. The price of 
sugar to the housewife consumer would 
not be lowered if this amendment were 
adopted, but the fair price to the pro- 
pea certainly could be lowered un- 

er it. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
interested in the approach taken by the 
gentleman from Mississippi about how 
this would help the consumers. I am 
convinced that not one single consumer 
at the retail level, going into a grocery 
store and buying sugar, would get one 
iota of benefit out of this amendment. 
I am convinced that certain so-called 
industrial users, whose names you all 
know and it is not necessary for me to 
repeat, would be benefited by this amend- 
ment. But the consumer, the housewife, 
the kid buying a candy bar, would not 
have one iota of preference under this 
amendment. This program has worked 
very well. It has kept the cost of sugar 
down more than any other food com- 
modity; and, if the amendment were 
adopted, it would result in the act being 
completely and totally unworkable. I 
happen to come from a sugar-producing 
area. We, over the years, have had a 
unified approach. The farmer, the pro- 
ducer, the refiner, all of them have 
agreed on this bill as it comes out here 
today. This amendment is not one to 
help the consumer. 

This is an amendment to wreck this 
bill and make it impossible to stabilize 
this industry. This is a difficult bill. It 
is one that has been worked out in col- 
laboration with many people, in collab- 
oration with many foreign governments. 
I think the committee has done a good 
job. And I think for us on the floor to 
upset the work of the committee under 
the pretense—and I use the word “pre- 
tense” advisedly—that this would help 
the consumer, would be highly unsatis- 
factory. Let me say this, that the price 
of sugar has advanced practically not 
at all since World War I, and this com- 
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pares with other commodities such as 
cotton. But it is quite different from 
the others. I hope that this amendment 
is defeated. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just want to con- 
clude by saying again that the Director 
of the Sugar Division says that it is ab- 
solutely necessary for him to have this 
degree of flexibility in the program if he 
is to carry out the purpose of the act 
and provide for a stable supply of sugar 
at a reasonable price. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore ask for a 
defeat of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments under the rule? 

Mr. DOLE. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the amend- 
ment conform to the terms of the rule 
as announced by the Chair? 

Mr. DOLE. It does, as far as I know; 
yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoLE: On page 
25, line 3, strike out lines 3 through 23. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I might 
state very briefly that my amendment 
adds nothing new to the bill. It simply 
strikes out section 18. Section 18 has 
been referred to as the Dominican Re- 
public windfall amendment. We have 
talked about fall-back and draw-back, 
but we also have a windfall in this bill to 
the tune of around $22.5 million. 

I might say, first of all, that mine is 
not a partisan amendment. This wind- 
fall amendment adopted by the Agricul- 
ture Committee was opposed and is op- 
posed by the USDA and the Justice 
Department. I want to also point out 
that at the very time that we are asking 
Congress to pass a bill containing this 
provision there are cases pending in the 
Court of Claims. One case is South 
Puerto Rico Sugar Co. versus the United 
States for approximately $7 million. 
This is a copy of the petition. The suit 
was filed only last September 1961, less 
than a year ago. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that this amendment 
was opposed by the Department of Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. DOLE. I am talking about the 
language of the amendment in the bill. 

On February 28, 1962, the United 
States filed its answer, and since that 
time I have been in contact with the 
Justice Department and with Mr. Myers 
of the Sugar Division. They tell me we 
do not owe the South Puerto Rico Co. $7 
million, we do not owe the Dominican 
Republic Sugar Co. around $14 million, 
and we do not owe the Porcella Vincini 
Sugar Co. around $2 million. 

Briefly, what happened? When we 
stopped buying sugar from Cuba we had 
to find other sources, so we bought a 
large share from the Dominican Repub- 
lic at the world price or more. This was 
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in the fall of 1960 and the spring of 1961. 
At this time Mr. Trujillo was in charge 
of the Dominican Republic, and at that 
time, under authorization of the OAS 
and on relationship with the Domini- 
cans, an import fee of about 2 or 2% 
cents per pound was imposed on all the 
sugar imported from the Dominican Re- 
public through these various companies. 
The total amount of fees was about $22 
million. These fees were legally im- 
posed, as indicated in the report by the 
Justice Department. They claim they 
have a valid defense; why, then, should 
Congress authorize payment of $22.5 mil- 
lion when it is not legally due? 

I might also say that there has been 
very little testimony on this bill. The 
only witness who appeared is one of the 
attorneys who represents the plaintiff in 
the pending lawsuit in the U.S. Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. Chairman, no one has had an op- 
portunity to appear in opposition. We 
are simply providing a $22.5 million 
windfall if my amendment is not 
adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, there will be some talk 
about a moral obligation. The question 
is whether or not we legally owe these 
companies any money. I say we do not; 
it should not be authorized by this Con- 
gress. We will be setting a very poor 
precedent if we do this, and, therefore, I 
trust the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from North Carolina 
rise? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the amendment under the 
terms of this rule? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment was considered carefully in 
our committee and voted on once in- 
formally and once formally. I think 
that on the first vote there were only 
about 5 members who voted for it and 
all the rest of them—30 members—voted 
against it. The last time it was con- 
sidered it was defeated by a vote of better 
than 2 to 1—2 to 1 against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not understand 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
against this provision of the bill, nor do 
I understand that the Justice Depart- 
ment is against this provision of the bill. 
The situation is just simply this: that in 
order to prevent Mr. Trujillo from be- 
coming unduly enriched, President 
Eisenhower took away from him the 
premium provided in the sugar program 
amounting to about $22 million and im- 
pounded this money and deposited it 
into the Treasury. No one complained 
about the action taken by the President, 
because everyone knew that otherwise 
the dictator probably would have taken 
the money out of the country and en- 
riched his own family. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the money is in 
the Treasury of the United States. The 
only way to get it out is to do it in the 
manner by which we are proposing to do 
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it, and that is to make it available to 
the President to refund to the people 
of the Dominican Republic rather than 


give them charity or aid. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, is it not 
true that although we did not pay the 
Dominican Republic this premium, we 
did pay them more than the world mar- 
ket price? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know what 
we paid them for it. I know this: that 
they took away the premium and de- 
prived these people of the benefits of it. 

Mr. GARY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we still paid them more 
than the world market price, and they 
have not lost: a thing. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me say this: I 
do not think the President had any legal 
right to do what he did, but he did it. 
We did not make any exception, and say 
that he could take the premium from 
this country or that country, but he did 
it. We want to refund this money, the 
committee wants to refund it, the State 
Department wants to refund it, and they 
indicated that the administration 
wanted to refund it. 

Mr. Chairman, these people are proud 
people. They are trying to hold the 
government together down there—seven 
courageous men—and for us to deal this 
shocking blow to them might cause this 
government to fall. The administration 
wanted to give it back in the form of aid. 
Why not give it back to them in this way, 
and recognize the moral obligation in- 
volved and the dignity of the action taken 
by President Eisenhower. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE] said 
that this was not a partisan matter, and 
I can assure the Members of the House 
that it is not. Mr. DoLE and I represent 
districts adjoining each other, and are 
both on the same side of the aisle. I 
think this House is entitled to know 
the reason why I am voting against my 
good friend’s amendment. I have this 
feeling: Every other country on the face 
of the earth to which we are allocating 
the sugar quota from Cuba brought sugar 
in without paying this tax. This tax was 
assessed against Trujillo for the purpose 
of removing him as a dictator in the 
Dominican Republic. It undoubtedly 
accomplished that purpose. Now we are 
asking to refund that money to the 
Dominican people who are trying to set 
up a democratic form of government 
down there. 

Mr. Chairman, we spent $2 billion on 
Tito on the mere chance that he might 
some day oppose the Communists. We 
have a government down here that has 
an opportunity to become a democracy. 
My feeling is that we have the moral 
right to treat the Dominican Republic 
at least as good as we are treating Brazil, 
when Brazil expropriated our interests 
down there, while the Dominican Repub- 
lic has not. 
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Mr. Chairman, for that reason I say 
that the money should be returned to the 
Dominican Republic in the hope of sav- 
ing that country from the same fate 
that happened to Cuba. I know that we 
would give 20 times $22 million in order 
to get Cuba back as a democracy. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the companies involved is the South 
Puerto Rico Sugar Co., an American- 
owned company. They have about $6 or 
$7 million invested here. The net end 
result would be, unless we do this, that 
by Executive order we would be confis- 
cating and expropriating property be- 
longing to American citizens merely be- 
cause they happened to be located in the 
Dominican Republic. There is no other 
way to get the money back to the South 
Puerto Rico Sugar Co. except in this way. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman think that it should be 
brought out that this amendment is not 
going to save $22 million, because the 
Department of State has said that they 
are going to use $22 million to give them 
in aid, anyway? In this way, we are go- 
ing to use the money rightfully, the way 
it ought to go, instead of in foreign aid. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. DoLE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Doe) there 
were—ayes 74, noes 92. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. DoLE and 
Mr. GATHINGS. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
77, noes 95. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 12154) to amend and 
extend the provisions of the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended, pursuant to House 
Resolution 691, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr.DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr.DOLE. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifles. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Dore moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
12154 to the Committee on Agriculture with 
instructions to report the same back to the 
House forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: Page 25, line 3, strike out lines 3 
through 23. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

Mr.DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on that I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with 
the order of the House, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement previously en- 
tered into, further consideration of the 
bill is postponed until tomorrow. 


PUERTO RICO’S FESTIVAL CASALS 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
at this time and during the period June 
8-20, 1962, in San Juan, P.R., the an- 
nual Festival Casals is being presented. 
This is the sixth year that Puerto Rico’s 
farseeing administration has encour- 
aged a major music festival of notable 
size and achievement. Today I wish to 
pay tribute to the imaginative and ener- 
getic Puerto Ricans who support this 
major undertaking and to Pablo Casals, 
one of the world’s most distinguished fig- 
ures in music who is the active guiding 
spirit for the festival. 

The Festival Casals is a monument to 
both the maestro and other musicians 
who founded it and to the Puerto Rican 
government which supports the festival. 
Under Operation Bootstrap the economic 
development of Puerto Rico has made 
remarkable advances. Under Operation 
Commonwealth the growth of a free and 
democratic government has been a laud- 
able example to underdeveloped areas 
of the world. To help insure that the 
raising of the standard of living results 
in a better civilization, the Puerto Rican 
government initiated still another pro- 
gram—Operation Serenidad or Opera- 
tion Serenity. A part of this third 
operation program is the developing of 
cultural projects such as the annual 
Casals festival. 

The Puerto Rican people, steadfastly 
devoted to democracy, are creating a 
good civilization where a community 
can live peacefully and with dignity—a 
community where the arts are an inte- 
gral part of the public life. 

The Casals Festival both honors and is 
guided by Don Pablo Casals who believes 
that “the right to liberty and dignity is 
a God-given heritage to mankind.” 
Senor Casals, the 86-year-old world fa- 
mous cellist has become a living legend. 
A supreme musician, a courageous and 
creative man, Pablo Casals is a passion- 
ate defender of liberty. A voluntary ex- 
ile from Spain, his native country, be- 
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cause he would not tolerate the Franco 
dictatorship, Casals has refused to play 
his beautiful music in any country where 
human freedoms are denied. In his 1958 
appearance at the United Nations he ap- 
pealed through music for peace and har- 
mony in the world. 

Finding a home in Puerto Rico, his 
mother’s place of birth, Casals was hon- 
ored by the founding of the Festival 
Casals, This vigorous octogenarian is 
the cohesive force in the shaping of the 
festival. As musical director of the festi- 
val, Casals’ own enthusiasm and love for 
music becomes contagious, and the 
musicians are inspired. 

A number of tangible developments 
have been nurtured by the Festival 
Casals. The establishment of the con- 
servatory of music is a direct result of 
response to the festival. Also there is 
the Symphony Orchestra of Puerto Rico, 
taking as its nucleus a large part of the 
festival orchestra, which performs in 
town squares and civic auditoriums 
throughout the island. Another out- 
growth is the annual selection of 12 
scholarship students from the Americas 
to attend the festival as auditors and 
to perform in a student capacity. 

Mr. Speaker, the festival is a tremen- 
dous credit to Puerto Rico which has led 
the way in supporting a festival of a 
quality as high as any in the world. The 
festival is also a tribute to the greatness 
of one man dedicated to the art of music 
and firm in his convictions in regard to 
freedom and human dignity. It is a 
privilege to honor today the Festival 
Casals. 


IMPROVING FORMAT OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewcman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to give some background on the 
resolution that I have introduced today 
to have a study made by the responsible 
Joint Committee on Printing into the 
feasibility of improving the format of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I think that all of us in Congress will 
agree that the printing of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, the journal of Senate 
and House proceedings, is a miracle of 
production. The Government Printing 
Office, the Public Printer, the editors, the 
compositors, makeup men, and other 
production personnel are to be highly 
commended. Their work reflects crafts- 
manship and diligence and perseverance 
against deadline demands that. rival and 
often surpass those encountered in the 
plants of daily commercial newspapers. 
In al, it is a remarkable technical 
achievement compared with the other 
Official journals of national legislatures 
of other countries. 

I do think, however, Mr. Speaker, that 
a way should be found to make the 
material in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
somewhat more accessible. I would, for 
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example, like to see adopted a table of 
contents that would call attention to 
specific major discussions, the pages 
these discussions cover, and the Mem- 
bers of Congress involved in these dis- 
cussions. 

Sidney Hertzberg, editor of Current 
magazine, in an editorial in the April is- 
sue, has pointed out, quite properly, 
that— 

Congressional debates are constitutionally 
the climax of the great national dialog 
without which the democratic process halts. 
That dialog should never be restricted— 
but it certainly can be made easier to fol- 
low. 


He suggests several improvements, in- 
cluding an effort to change the binding 
so “that it becomes possible to tear out 
a page without having to use surgical in- 
struments.” 

The Joint Committee on Printing has 
able members to conduct the study. 
James L. Harrison, the Public Printer, 
has the skill and experience to draw on. 
And from soundings that Fave been taken 
I feel certain that a public advisory 
committee could be established whose 
members would be able to render what- 
ever help the committee might desire 
in order to carry on this forward-look- 
ing and constructive task. The joint 
committee might want to have such a 
committee, with the assistance of a 
small appropriation, assume the task of 
doing the detailed research work and 
resultant recommendations while it 
would exercise general overall supervi- 
sion. 

I would think that the scope of the 
study include format, typography, or- 
ganization of material, and other as- 
pects, such as distribution, relevant to 
such a study. The purpose I want to 
say does in no way include an attempt 
either to curtail discussion or to infringe 
upon the rights of Members to include 
materials in the Appendix. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that the proposed 
study would be a service both to our- 
selves and to the leadership of our Na- 
tion in all walks of life. At this point, 
I wish, Mr. Speaker, to include a copy 
of the Current magazine editorial: 

CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 
(By Sidney Hertzberg) 

Not the least of the services Current per- 
forms is the regular scanning of the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to find something new 
and significant on the frontier problems of 
the day. Some readers may regard this as 
the noblest of the services we perform. But 
we ask for no sympathy. The fact is we 
enjoy it. We are one of the small band of 
regular and longtime readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. It is admittedly a form 
of addiction, like adult reading of Mad maga- 
zine or the fig newton habit. But it occa- 
sionally yields results for us. In our first 
issue, May 1960, we published, from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, an excerpt from a study 
of a projected point 4 youth corps, which 
became the Peace Corps, made by one of 
those unsung geniuses of the lawmaking 
process in the Legislative Reference Service 


of the Library of Congress. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is, of course, 
rather an appalling and wonderful mess; but 
so is the United States of America which it 
reflects. The proceedings are both intricate 
and elephantine, The speeches and debates 
are often rigged under practices which per- 
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mit even substantive alterations of what is 
said on the floor. Sometimes it is impossible 
to differentiate between remarks actually de- 
livered and those inserted so as to appear 
delivered. The size of type is never larger 
than 7½ point and sometimes it is 6 point. 
(Current’s type size is 9.) The Appendix is 
the closest thing we have to a national 
wastebasket. The quality of the material ap- 
pearing therein seems to have declined stead- 
ily ever since the full text of Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty” was inserted 70 years 
ago. Among true CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
addicts each has the inalienable right to 
make his own selection of the most awful 
junk in the Appendix. Ours usually runs to 
poetry. 

Nevertheless, congressional debates are 
constitutionally the climax of the great na- 
tional dialog without which the demo- 
cratic process halts. That dialog should 
never be restricted, even when it’s in verse; 
but it certainly can be made easier to follow. 

Many thoughtful suggestions have been 
made and ignored for reducing the amount 
of material in the Recorp, clarifying it, and 
lowering its cost. These should be seriously 
considered. However, we should not concen- 
trate on reducing cost or contents. Often 
containing more than 200 pages daily and ap- 
pearing invariably on the morning of the 
next day no matter how late the session 
lasts, the Recorp is a remarkable technical 
achievement and cheap at $91 a page. More 
important would be an effort to make the 
material in the Recorp more accessible. It 
should be easier to find out what’s being 
talked about and who is doing the talking; 
the binding could be improved so that it be- 
comes possible to tear out a page without 
having to use surgical instruments. 

The cost of preparing and printing the 
first 50,000 copies of the Recorp must be met 
and cannot be reduced substantially. But 
if the Recorp could find another 50,000 or 
150,000 readers, the unit cost would be re- 
duced and the national dialog would im- 
prove. 

We suggest that the Joint Committee on 
Printing get together a group of experts to 
advise on how the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
could be made more useful to the concerned 
citizen. 


NO FOREIGN AID TO POLAND, YU- 
GOSLAVIA, AND OTHER COMMU- 
NIST COUNTRIES 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
who serve in the legislative branch of 
Government have become accustomed to 
interference from the executive branch 
in our deliberations and legislative deci- 
sions. To a limited degree, this is a 
natural result of the political relation- 
ship which does exist between a Presi- 
dent and the legislators who are elected 
with him under the same party label. 

However, certain developments over 
the weekend represent far more than the 
ordinary executive activity in a legisla- 
tive issue. I refer specifically to the 
issue of aid to Communist countries 
which has developed into a major con- 
troversy as a result of debate and action 
in the other body, with similar con- 
troversy expected here in the House. 

Our Ambassadors 0 Poland and Lu- 
goslavia have, in an amazing coincidence, 
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cabled Washington protesting moves to 
cut aid to those Communist governments, 
charging that the anticipated congres- 
sional action would be harmful to U.S. 
interests. 

I believe these statements of Ambas- 
sador Kennan and Ambassador Cabot 
represent a deliberate, bold misinterpre- 
tation of the issue, and further repre- 
sents a fierce propaganda assault by the 
State Department in an attempt to pres- 
sure the Congress. The statements of 
both of these Ambassadors, in my opin- 
ion, are based on a tragic misconception 
and evaluation of conditions behind the 
Iron Curtain. Both Ambassadors claim 
that a reduction or elimination of aid 
to the dictatorial Communist govern- 
ments of Poland and Yugoslavia would 
produce ill will among the people of 
those countries, when the opposite is 
actually the case. 

The Polish people and the peoples of 
Yugoslavia are suffering under Soviet- 
imposed regimes, maintained by force of 
arms, and tragically subsidized by 
American aid, working against the long- 
range interests of the citizens of those 
countries. We have been operating on 
the fallacy that it is possible to wean 
individual Communist nations away from 
the Soviet orbit. These attempts have 
proven to be complete failures. You 
cannot change the nature of Communist 
domination over any nation any more 
than you can expect a leopard to change 
its spots. 

Aid to Poland and Yugoslavia serves 
to strengthen the Communist govern- 
ments imposed upon them, I do not ob- 
ject to U.S. aid in times of famine or 
natural catastrophes, since there exists 
in both tremendous good will toward 
the United States and its citizens. Aid 
to Red governments, however, perpetu- 
ates and expands the strength of the 
Communist system. Both of these na- 
tions are part of the Soviet economic 
sphere, channeling not only their own 
surplus products into Soviet-controlled 
economic programs, but depriving their 
own people of the necessities of life to 
meet the quotas imposed by the eco- 
nomic czars of the Red world. 

As we supply aid to the Communist 
governments of Poland and Yugoslavia, 
some of it trickles down to the people. 
However, it is represented as coming 
from the efficiency and generosity of 
their rulers. Much of our aid, however, 
is diverted to the Soviet Union or re- 
shipped to leftist or neutralist countries 
in the world’s trouble spots as part of 
the economic infiltration and activity of 
the Soviet colonial empire. 

The official line of the Yugoslavian 
and Polish Communist governments has 
been that by being included as recipients 
of U.S. foreign aid, they pursue in- 
dependent” action in foreign affairs, 
despite their Communist political phi- 
losophy. For years, our State Depart- 
ment has been the victim of this line. 
The statements of our Ambassadors 
merely reveal the thoroughness with 
which those Communist governments 
have brainwashed our State Department 
officials. 

Aid to the Governments of Yugoslavia 
and Poland represents an action against 
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the peoples of those countries. Ameri- 
can aid is utilized to perpetuate the police 
states—American aid is utilized to 
strengthen the Communist economic 
sphere. Poland, for example, has been a 
consistent supplier to Castro’s Commu- 
nist government in the last 3 years. 
Tito’s Yugoslavian government has been 
supporting pro-Communist agitation in 
many African countries. 

When the foreign aid bill reaches the 
floor of the House, I will join in offering 
amendments to prohibit aid to the Gov- 
ernments of Poland, Yugoslavia, and any 
other Communist country. The accept- 
ance of such a prohibition will reflect the 
legitimate, sound public opinion evident 
throughout the country, and I believe, 
refiected by Members of Congress. We 
must not, at this point, permit ourselves 
to be diverted or pressured by the State 
Department from a responsible, legiti- 
mate course that is in the best interests 
of our people and the victims of 
communism. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON 
SUGAR LEGISLATION 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may have 3 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks in 
the Record on the sugar legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP OB- 
STRUCTS FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 

tend my remarks, and to include some 
letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
several sordid stories have come from 
the Billie Sol Estes affair, but the most 
sordid one is a revelation of the outright, 
unabashed obstructionist policy of the 
Republican leadership in connection with 
farm legislation. This astounding infor- 
mation was revealed before the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
through correspondence between Mr. 
Martin Sorkin, who is listed as an eco- 
nomic consultant, and Mr. Maynard 
Wheeler, president of the Commercial 
Solvents Corp., as well as a business as- 
sociate and confidant of Billie Sol Estes. 
Mr. Sorkin is a former assistant and eco- 
nomic adviser to former Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. I would 
like to read excerpts from some of the 
letters that were secured from the files 
of the Commercial Solvents Corp.: 
Excerpts From LETTER OF JULY 28, 1961, From 

Mr. Martin Sorkin ro Mr. MAYNARD 

WHEELER, COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 

REGARDING OMNIBUS FARM BILL 

The work that we have done in helping to 
strip this bill of practically all of its control 
features has been successful to a major ex- 
tent. While this has been a major battle, 
the central controllers are a dedicated group, 
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and we may expect the war to continue in 
many guises. The grand design includes 
placing dairy products, meat animals, poul- 
try and eggs under marketing controls. 
(Farmers derive about 55 percent of their 
cash receipts from sales of livestock items.) 
The effort will probably be made again in 
1962. 


Mr. Speaker, the staff of the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee 
has made every effort to locate Mr. Sor- 
kin, but evidently he is not to be found. 
Even his employer, while appearing be- 
fore the subcommittee, stated that he 
had not seen Mr. Sorkin, nor had he had 
any contact with him since he had been 
in Washington. It seems rather strange 
to me that a $5,000 a year consultant in 
Washington, D.C., would not be avail- 
able for consultation while his employ- 
er is testifying before a congressional 
committee. If the Republican National 
Committee or the Republican congres- 
sional campaign committee has this man 
under wraps or in hiding, I demand that 
they produce him immediately so that 
the full story of the obstructionist policy 
of the Republican committee on farm 
legislation can be told before we take up 
the farm bill this week. 

Mr. Speaker, with my remarks I will 
include other letters from Mr. Sorkin, 
the chief lobbyist of the Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. to the president of that com- 
pany in which he also has outlined a 
meeting with Governor Rockefeller deal- 
ing with the farm problem. Also a let- 
ter in which he has stated his position as 
“helping to strip this bill of practically 
all of its features.” This points out the 
fact that this man is not a consultant but 
he is a lobbyist paid by Commercial 
Solvents, who was doing business with 
Billie Sol Estes, to defeat farm legisla- 
tion which would reduce farm surpluses. 
Mr. Sorkin should be prosecuted under 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. 

SEPTEMBER 15, 1961. 
Mr. MAYNARD WHEELER, 
President, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Mr. WHEELER: On Tuesday morning 
the following people met with Governor 
Rockefeller at Ithaca, N.Y., for about 2 hours 
in a private off-the-record meeting: Com- 
missioner Don Wickham; Mr. George Hin- 
man, chairman New York State Republican 
Committee; Mr. Aled Davies, American Meat 
Institute; Mr. Martin Sorkin; Dr. William I. 
Myers, former chairman, National Agricul- 
tural Advisory Committee; Mr. James A. Mc- 
Connell, Dr. Herrell F. DeGraff, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dr. Karl Butler, AVCO Corp. and 
Mr. Warren Ranney, G.L.F, 

The purposes of the meeting were to pre- 
sent to the Governor and his top aids the 
most up to date facts regarding national 
agricultural policy, to explore with him the 
position he should take on agricultural is- 
sues, and the means for getting significant 
information to him. 

In my presentation I pointed out to the 
Governor (1) the tremendous costs and the 
maladministration of the present special ag- 
ricultural programs, (2) the administration 
efforts to strangle the agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing system, (3) the real 
objectives and implications of the supply 
management concepts, (4) some of the tech- 
niques that were used to defeat the major 
attempt by the administration to Impose 
controls and supersede the congressional 
prerogatives, and (5) the vulnerable points 
in the administration program. 
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Others in the group pointed out the fact 
that the agricultural issue should be dis- 
cussed not only with agricultural groups, but 
at every opportunity since the fundamental- 
ly weak position of this administration in 
this area had implications not only in terms 
of reduced employment, but also in the field 
of international relations. 

It was also agreed that this group and 
others of like mind who could make a con- 
tribution would meet from time to time with 
the Governor’s staff and the Governor to be 
of major assistance to him. Also, the Gov- 
ernor would lend his influence with con- 
gressional leaders to obtain their agreement 
on the position to be taken on agricultural 
issues. 

Governor Rockefeller learns quickly. He is 
a good listener and is constantly seeking the 
factual basis for statements, 

Very truly yours, 
MARTIN SORKIN. 


May 11, 1961. 
Mr. MAYNARD WHEELER, 
President, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Mn. WHEELER: The House Agriculture 
Committee has been meeting on title III, 
agricultural credit, this week. Yesterday, 
they went into executive session. As you 
would expect, I had tipped off several of the 
committee members and a personal friend 
on the committee staff on the full implica- 
tions of section 314 of the proposed Agri- 
cultural Act of 1961. 

You will recall that this is the section 
that provides authority for the Secretary to 
make loans to co-ops for the purchase of 
farming equipment and facilities to be made 
available to farmers on terms and condi- 
tions approved by the Secretary. The USDA 
lawyers had told me that such loans could 
authorize the purchase of storage and proc- 
essing facilities. 

I have been assured that this was dis- 
cussed in the executive session, and that this 
particular section will be eliminated; I will 
strive for similar results in the Senate. 

Enclosed you will find today’s issue of the 
Battle Line, which goes to Republican Con- 
gressmen, former Cabinet officers, and other 
high Government officials. In addition, this 
is circulated widely in the press. This sec- 
tion on Freeman v. Freeman was prepared 
in this office. 

To the extent that it is feasible for this 
type of information to be aired publicly 
through various informational media, we 
would find added impetus toward the defeat 
of the control, spend and control philosophy 
in Government. 

Very truly yours, 
MARTIN SORKIN. 


APRIL 25, 1961. 
Mr. MAYNARD WHEELER, 

President, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. WHEELER: You will be interested 
to know that there was a letter prepared to 
the various farm organizations by the De- 
partment of Agriculture which indicated 
some of the additional things that are con- 
templated. This letter, still secret, has the 
following sentence in it: 

“Another such proposal relates to a con- 
templated program to make credit available 
for the purpose of enhancing and strength- 
ening the abilities of co-ops to market and 
process and distribute farm produce and 
their products more efficiently and effec- 
tively.” 

I have just noticed that the Agricultural 
Act of 1961 has the following paragraph in 
it: 


“Sec. 314. Loans may also be made to non- 
profit organizations for the purchase of 
farming equipment and facilities to be made 
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available to farmers on terms and conditions 
approved by the Secretary.” 

I have asked the lawyers in the USDA to 
interpret this, and they tell me that the 
word “facilities” can be interpreted to in- 
clude storage and processing. 

I will do everything to keep on top of 
this, keeping in mind your interests in this 
matter. 

I am enclosing five copies showing the 
proposed changes in the Agricultural Act of 
1961. 

Very truly yours, 
MARTIN SORKIN. 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1961. 
Mr. MAYNARD WHEELER, 
President, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Mr. WHEELER: Recently the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture addressed a letter to all 
Congressmen expressing appreciation for the 
interest of Congress in farm legislation this 
year and hailing the omnibus farm bill as 
“the most constructive and promising farm 
legislation in many years.” 

This statement is a complete reversal of 
position, because the bill, as passed, omitted 
the original title I, which both the President 
and the Secretary had earlier indicated to 
be an indispensable part of the recom- 
mended program. This was the title which 
would have expanded controls to virtually 
all commodities. Actually, this letter from 
the Secretary is an attempt to rewrite 
history. 

You will recall that the Secretary, after 
blandly asserting that the proposed bill 
would reduce his powers rather than increase 
them, was confronted by Senator AIKEN, 
of Vermont with a study finding that there 
were 23 new grants of authority in the 
Secretary's proposals for title I. 

Several times the Secretary in public state- 
ments indicated that title I was “essential.” 

In a statement in Urbana, III., and in testi- 
mony, the Secretary used the word “essen- 
tial” to describe the need for the procedures 
spelled out in the administration bill. 

After having been denied the powers which 
he requested, the President has also called 
this bill “a major step toward a sound agri- 
cultural economy.” 

The lesson which Congress is learning from 
this is very important. They have learned 
that the statements of dire consequences, if 
the administration proposals are not em- 
braced, are simply window dressing. They 
have also learned that they will not sur- 
render their constitutional responsibilities. 
They are also learning that the administra- 
tion will attempt to make the public believe 
it has succeeded, where it has failed. 

Against this background, the Republican 
National Committee and the chairmen of the 
House and Senate Republican campaign com- 
mittees held a secret meeting, to which I 
was invited. The objective of this meeting 
was to develop the basis for a continuing 
attack on the administration’s efforts on the 
farm front. It was agreed that it was not 
the responsibility of the Republicans to pro- 
pose solutions but to criticize the admin- 
istration wherever feasible. This included 
varying the basis for the attack depending 
upon the area political situation. 

I was much impressed with the seriousness 
of Senator GOLDWATER and Congressman MIL- 
LER (chairman of the Republican National 
Committee) and Witson. They feel that 
with a giant effort that the Republicans can 
gain control of the House of Representatives 
and win additional seats in the Senate. I 
will do everything possible to help. 

If we are to avoid further domination by 
Government of every area of economic ac- 
tivity, including agriculture, the effort will 
be worth it. 

I am leaving this afternoon for a meeting 
with Governor Rockefeller on agricultural 
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problems. I will advise you regarding this 
meeting. 
Very truly yours, 
MARTIN SORKIN. 


NEED FOR NATIONAL SOIL TILTH 
CENTER 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to urge the members of the 
Agriculture Committees of the House and 
Senate to give serious and favorable 
consideration to the establishment of a 
National Soil Tilth Research Center at 
Ames, Iowa. A few years ago a special 
committee appointed by the Department 
of Agriculture strongly urged the ex- 
pansion of research in soil and water 
conservation. If our highly productive 
agricultural farms are to remain in a 
competitive position and if our Nation is 
to maintain world leadership in food and 
fiber production, this facility should be 
promptly initiated. A soil in good tilth 
will have favorable water, air, and nu- 
trient relationships. Problems associ- 
ated with the tillage of our soil are 
expected to become increasingly more 
important as the years go by. 

A Soil Tilth Center is urgently needed 
and should be located in the Corn Belt 
States. I quote the following from a 
brochure entitled “A Proposal for a Soil 
Tilth Center”: 

Four general areas of research would seem 
appropriate to a Soil Tilth Center. These 
are: (1) study of forces which bind soil par- 
ticles and create good soil structure; (2) 
chemical constituents and minimal amounts 
of organic matter required for good soil 
tilth; (3) amounts and kind of tillage needed 
to produce good soil tilth; (4) application 
of basic findings to field situations (p. 3). 

The central Corn Belt States have the 
highest percentage of cropland in any soil 
region. For example, in 1954, 58 percent of 
the land was cropland in the Corn Belt, 37 
percent in the Lake States, 24 percent in the 
delta, 20 percent in the Southeast, 27 per- 
cent in the Appalachian, and 20 percent in 
the Northeast. Harvested cropland acres in 
Iowa comprised 66 percent of the State’s 
total land area (p. 13). 


By locating a Soil Tilth Center in Iowa 
in the central Corn Belt States, basic 
findings could immediately be applied 
and tested on farms where most of our 
national agricultural effort is concen- 
trated. The Corn Belt is the largest and 
the best agricultural area in the world. 

Application of findings from a Na- 
tional Soil Tilth Center will benefit most 
farmers in many of the almost 3,000 soil 
and water conservation districts in our 
Nation. The effects of frequent and 
heavy tillage on the physical condition 
of the soil is not well understood. 

Findings from a National Soil Tilth 
Center when widely applied would also 
be expected to benefit many urban peo- 
ple throughout the Nation. Results 
would have a direct benefit to large seg- 
ments of our urban population by keep- 
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ing water and soil on the land and keep- 
ing our river waters clear of sediment. 
This will insure reduced medical costs 
in maintaining or improving the health 
of a vast majority of our people. Also, 
I have been impressed many times by 
the poor soil conditions—compactions 
and poor tilth—created by highway con- 
struction and urban and suburban de- 
velopments. Scientists should give seri- 
ous consideration to the effect of these 
construction practices on tilth and on 
runoff from both city and rural water- 
sheds and on increased costs involved 
in maintaining and beautifying the sites. 

Many soil and water conservation 
problems associated with tilth are being 
encountered in developing programs in 
organized watersheds. In Iowa alone, 
applications under the Small Watershed 
Act have been received from 47 water- 
sheds representing more than 1 million 
acres. The success of watershed prac- 
tices will depend in a large measure on 
maintaining a desirable soil tilth. Satis- 
factory conservation practices such as 
contouring, strip cropping, terracing, and 
so forth, cannot be successful on soils 
which are allowed to deteriorate. 

The Iowa Association of Soil Con- 
servation District Commissioners at the 
national meeting in September 1961, 
emphasized the importance of the soil 
tilth problem and by resolution asked 
this Congress to provide funds for the 
establishment of the National Soil Tilth 
Center in Iowa. Since then I have re- 
ceived letters and resolutions regarding 
this activity. I am impressed with the 
many benefits which would accrue to the 
Nation if this center were established. 
We all recognize the very fine work 
which the land-grant universities are 
doing in soil and water conservation re- 
search. The Iowa State University, at 
Ames, has historically been interested in 
working on problems related to soil tilth; 
however, our very excellent State experi- 
ment stations are unable to give this na- 
tional problem the concerted attention 
which it deserves. 

Hence, Mr. Speaker, because of the 
reasons I have stated, the early estab- 
lishment of a National Soil Tilth Re- 
search Center at Ames, Iowa, is a na- 
tional must. 


FARMERS RECEIVING LOANS ON 
MORE THAN ONE CROP 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include certain 
letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been endeavoring to obtain some 
information as to how many farmers ob- 
tain Commodity Credit loans on more 
than one crop. I include with my re- 
marks some letters which have been 
written to me. 

I include first a copy of a letter I re- 
cently wrote to a number of ASC county 
people. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1962. 

Dear Director: For the years 1958, 1959, 
1960, and 1961 I desire the following infor- 
mation for your county: 

How many barley producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 

How many corn producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county each year? 

How many grain sorghum producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan program? Whst was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

How many oat producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many rye producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many soybean producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 

? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many wheat producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many peanut producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many rice producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many cotton producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 

How many farmers participated in the 
programs of two of these crops? How many 
farmers participated in the programs of three 
of these crops? How many farmers partici- 
pated in the programs of four of these crops? 

For this information I shall be grateful. 

. Regards, 
LINDLEY Beck worTH. 


LETTERS From U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEES 

UVALDE, TEX., June 12, 1962. 

Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: In reply to your in- 
quiry concerning loans made through CCC 
in Uvalde County in the past 4 years I sub- 
mit the following: 


Number of | Total amount 
producers loaned 


aub ASS wowo 
À 
g 
5B 


There were no participants in rye, soy: 
bean, wheat, peanut, or rice in this county. 

Cotton loans were made the First 
State Bank. The county office does not have 
a record of either the number or amount. 
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An estimated 27 farmers participated in 
two of these crops. An estimated 11 farmers 
participated in three of these crops. None 
participated in four of these crops. 

Yours truly, 
H. F. — Office Manager. 


T CANADIAN, TEK, 
June 12, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The following information has 
been compiled for Hemphill County, Tex., 
in accordance with your request in a letter 
of June 4, 1962: 


Loan program, 1958-60 


June 18 


Number of producers in 2 programs, number 
of producers in 3 programs, and number 
of producers in 4 programs, years 1958-61 


Number of producers 
in— 


No producers participated in the CCC 
loan program for corn, oats, rye, soybeans, 
peanuts, or rice. 


Loan program Year Number off Amount Yours very truly, 
producers Don WATSON, 
<A County Office Manager, Hemphill 
Barley 1958 14 $8, 508. 78 County ASCS. 
1950 0 0 
1960 0 0 
1961 0 0 ——. 
Grain sorghum 1958 16 16, 397. 97 
1959 1 1, 886.51 
1 $ R ga OLDHAM County ASCS, 
Vega, Tex., June 7, 1962. 
Whaat Srm. 1958 175 | 1, 054, 648. 08 id of ? 
1959 121 406. 416.35 Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
1960 112 478,272.75 Congressman, House of Representatives, 
1961 79 389, 646.07 Washington, D.C. 
Cotten eee. 28 pt 67,782.19 Dran Mr. BeckworrH: Pursuant to your 
1960 23 41, 917.90 request of June 4, we give you the following 
information: 
Commodity 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Eye ber of participants 
e e ees ee asa ne ee 
Amount oonea Gace TE —— —ͤ—ͤ—ũ—ö A RMS TER eT S A 
was ber of participants 
umber 0! — 8— 2 —— 2 — 4141 E — 4 2—— ers 
Amount e aa $6, 487. 00 
Number ra ‘partici ts. f 6 5 
wp Amount 3 “| $249,877.27 | $130,508.72 | 8281, 989. 45 $304,175. 31 
at: 
Number of partieipants 131 
Amount eng PNE SEPITE OE $1, 108, 500.09 | $229,828.91 | $721,443.20 | $449, 037. 67 


Amount loaned 


Oldham County had no CCC loans on oats, 
peanuts, rice, or cotton. 

Estimated number of farmers participating 
in programs of two of these crops: 70. 

Estimated number of farmers participating 
in programs of three of these crops: 2. 

Estimated number of farmers participating 
in programs of four of these crops: 3. 

Yours very truly, 
SHIRLEY D. CHESSER, 
Office Manager. 


ORANGE, TEX., June 12, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: In regard to your letter of June 4, 
1962, Orange County does not have producers 
participating in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loan program for barley, corn, grain 
sorghum, oat, rye, soybean, wheat, peanut, 
and cotton. 

Listed below is the information you desire 
for rice producers participation in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan program: 


Number of] Total amount 
prod loaned 


$207, 942. 15 
216, 901. 57 
75, 264. 86 
46, 447. 24 


If this office can be of further service, 
please advise. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE D. FEATHERSTON, 
Office Manager. 


Lams County, TEX., June 8, 1962. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SR: The following information is be- 
ing submitted by Lamb County ASCS office, 
Littlefield, Tex.: 


Producers 
Commodity Year ies aa Total loan 


1. 909 | 4,949, 338. 12 
1 562. 
38 80. 350. 78 
2,250 | 31, 229, 000. 
1 1,816. 76 
None None 
159, 846. 22 
None None 
2 3. 634, 06 
1,967 | 32, 398, 000, 00 
11 8, 128. 56 
2257 2, 656, — 06 
None N 
7 26, 038. 
1,652 | 31, 062, 000. 00 
15 17, 051.64 
33 129, 247. 29 
2,267 | 5, 825, 159. 56 
12 13, 015. 97 
7 17,051.64 
1,171 | 35, 404, 000. 00 


1961: Oats, rye, peanuts, or rice. 
There are 2,296 farmers in Lamb County 
that participate in four of these crops. 
Very truly yours, 
Lamar D. ATEN, Jr., 
Officer Manager. 


— 


Denison, Iowa, June 12, 1962. 


LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Barley producers participating 

in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 


program: 


Corn producers participating in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan program: 


Number of| Total loaned 
producers 


Year 


Oat producers participating in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan program: 


Year Number of Total 
producers loaned 

63 $36, 686. 74 

43 20, 806. 90 

34 15, 981. 59 

24 11, 398. 80 


Rye producers participating in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan program: 


100 1———— .¶nFK——f́— 


Soybean producers participating in the 
Commodity Credit Corp. loan program: 


— — 


v 682 


Wheat producers in the 


participating 
Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram: 


Peanuts: None. 
Rice: None. 
Cotton: None. 


The number of farmers participating in 
2 of these programs: 1,400. 


For the years 1958 and 1959, all commodi- 
ties, our records have already been trans- 
mitted to the Federal Supply Service, Fort 
Worth, Tex. The entries for those years are 
estimates, if you need an exact figure, we can 
secure it for you, but it will possibly take 2 
or 3 weeks. Please advise if additional in- 
formation is needed. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK K. MITCHELL, 
Office Manager. 


CHEROKEE County ASCS OFFICE, 
Cherokee, Iowa. 


TREE E 
SS a8 8888888 


4 
180 
1 35 2,757312. 
None None 
8 4,176. 60 
669 | 1,251, 801. 57 


———— —-—»—-— 
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The number of farmers participating in 
3 of these programs: 1,300. 

The number of farmers participating in 
4 of these programs: 1,250. 

Roy J. CR IR. 
Rosy, Tex., June 11, 1962. 
Mr. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Repesentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. BeckwortH: With reference to 
your letter dated June 4, 1962, requesting in- 
formation on the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loan programs for the years 1958, 
1959, 1960, and 1961, we have compiled the 
following information for Fisher County: 


1959 1960 1961 
1 0 1 
„ 054 
0 0 0 
30 1 52 
$23, 000 $650 $36, 500 
80 0 0 
e na ne A E 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
40 7 19 
$160, 000 $121, 000 $88, 000 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
1,200 1, 200 1, 200 
$7, 000, 000 $8, 750,000 
1,220 1,220 1, 220 
1,225 1, 225 1,225 
0 0 0 


Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. BeckwortH: Following is the 
information requested in your recent letter 
for the years 1958-61 under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan program. We have 
listed only the crops on which loans were 
made in the Taylor County ASCS office: 

CLIFFORD H. CHAPMAN, 
Office Manager. 


The cotton loan program is handled by 
lending agencies located in the county which 
are approved by the New Orleans commodity 
office. The county ASCS office does not have 
a record of the number of cotton loans or 
the amount of money loaned. 

Our records show that 8 producers par- 
ticipated in the loan program on four of 
the above crops, 49 producers participated 
in the loan program on three of the above 
crops, and 77 producers participated in the 
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loan program on two of the above crops. 
The above participation does not include cot- 
ton producers as these records are not avail- 
able in the county ASCS office. 

We hope the above information is what 
you requested and if we can be of further 
assistance to you, please call on us at any 
time. 

Very truly yours, 
ALVIN H. JEFFERIES, 
Office Manager. 


Counci. BLUFFS, Iowa, June 13, 1962. 


To: LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

From: West Pottawattamie ASCS office, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Subject: Information for 1958, 1959, 1960, 
and 1961. 

Dear Str: Enclosed is the information that 
you requested from our office to the best of 
our ability. The county office records for 
1958 and 1959 have been sent to GSA in 
Kansas City for storage, except for our regis- 
ter that has the number of loans. 


Year | Loans | Amount 
loaned 


90 
1961 64 


For peanuts, rice, and cotton there were 
none in 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961. 
Approximately 250 farmers participated in 
the programs of 2 of these crops. Approxi- 
mately 135 farmers participated in the pro- 
grams of 3 of these crops. Approximately 
10 farmers participated in the programs of 
4 of these crops. 
Sincerely, 
Don R. Happen, 
Manager. 


ANSON, TEX., June 11, 1962. 
Hon, LINDLEY Beck worrTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: For the years 1958, 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 we furnish the following informa- 
tion from the records of Jones County: 

Question. How many barley producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. 1958, 0; 1959, 0; 1960, 0; 1961, 7. 

Question. How many corn producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. None. 

Question. How many grain sorghum pro- 
ducers participated in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation loan program? What was the 
total loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. 1958, 0; 1959, 17; 1960, 37; 1961, 
485. 
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Question. How many oat producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. 1958, 47; 1959, 2; 1960, 1; 1961, 5. 

Question. How many rye producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. None, 

Question. How many soybean producers 
participated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. None. 

Question. How many wheat producers 
participated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. 1958, 0; 1959, 3; 1960, 20; 1961, 48. 

Question. How many peanut producers 
participated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. None. 

Question. How mony rice producers 
participated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. None. 

Question. How many cotton producers 
participated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 

Answer. None through this office. 

Question. How many farmers participated 
in the programs of two of these crops? 

Answer. 32. 

Question. How many farmers participated 
in the programs of three of these crops? 

Answer. 2. 

Question. How many farmers participated 
in the programs of four of these crops? 

Answer. None. 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. ROWLAND, 
Office Manager. 
To LINDSEY BecKworTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

From: Carlton W. Trant, county office man- 
ager, Chambers ASC County Committee. 
Subject: Information from county, 1958, 

1959, 1960, and 1961. 

With reference to your memorandum of 
June 4, 1962, please be advised that the only 
program applicable in my county is rice. 
Our records show the following participation. 


Number of Total amount 


Participants 
164 | 1,960, 975. 53 
146 | = 2, 008, 292. 52 
142 | 1,407,113. 59 
93 1, 217, 079. 58 


La Crosse, Kans., June 13, 1962. 
Hon, LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. BeckwortH: In reply to your 
letter of June 4, 1962, requesting the follow- 
ing information from Rush County, Kans.: 


Producers Total 
1958 participat- loaned 
32 $15, 144. 00 
0 0 
1, 184 950, 480. 00 
0 0 
0 0 
1 402. 00 
3,603 | 6, 362, 188.00 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
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Number of farmers who participated in 2 
of the above crops is 1,000. 

Number of farmers who participated in 3 
of the above crops is 10. 

Number of farmers who participated in 4 
of the above crops is 0. 


1959 Producers | Total loaned 

participating 

a $1, 489 

102 106, 100 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

ar 1, 120, 604 
0 
0 


Number of farmers who participated in 2 
of the above crops is 100. As 

Number of farmers who participated in 3 
of the above crops is 2. 

Number of farmers who participated in 4 
of the above crops is 0. 


1960 Producers | Total loaned 
participating 

1 $353. 40 
2 3, 823.00 
680 520, 502. 00 

0 0 
1 200. 00 

0 0 
1. 815 3, 752, 320, 00 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 


Number of farmers who participated in 2 
of the above crops is 660. 

Number of farmers who participated in 3 
of the above crops 18 1. 

Number of farmers who participated in 4 
of the above crops is 0. 


2 
= 
— 
— 
oe 
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Number of farmers who participated in 
2 of the above crops is 330. 

Number of farmers who participated in 
3 of the above crops is 18. 

Number of farmers who participated in 
4 of the above crops is 0. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK A. Juno, 
Office Manager. 
HASKELL, TEX., June 7, 1962. 
Representative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We hereby endeavor to reply to 
your request for certain information con- 
cerning the commodity loan program in 
Haskell County, Tex. 

Commodity loan records for the year 1958 
have been shipped to the Federal record cen- 
ter, 424 West Vickery, Fort Worth, Tex., and 
are therefore not available in the county 
ASCS office. 

The cotton program in our county is ad- 
ministered by the New Orleans commodity 
office, with loans being made by financial 
institutions and records are kept in the New 
Orleans commodity office. For the years 
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1959 and 1960 a direct cotton purchase pro- 
gram was in effect. 

Commodity loan program participation in 
Haskell County administered through ASCS 
extends to oats, barley, wheat, and grain 
sorghum crops. Following is a table to pro- 
vide the information requested with respect 
to these crops. 

1960 


1959 1961 


> 
3 
E 
cos 
o 


55 489 
65,166.18 543, 077. 55 


Dertisipente. i 0 57 
1 loaned. 0 32, 508. 04 


a 0 2 14 
3 loaned. 0 12,223.35 96, 783. 21 
In 1959 and 1960 zero farmers participated 
in more than one crop program. In 1961 
tely 50 farmers participated in 
programs of 2 of these crops. Approximately 
15 farmers participated in programs of 3 of 
these crops. 
Very truly yours, 
WILLTAN L. FEEMSTER, 
Office Manager. 
BALLINGER, TEX., June 8, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY, BeckworrH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In re your inquiry to the Run- 
nels County ASCS office dated June 4, 1962, 
we herewith submit the following informa- 
tion in the order of request: 

Barley producers participating in the CCC 
joan program: 

In 1958: 140 producers; total amount 
loaned: $972.39. 

In 1959: 0 loans. 

In 1960: 3 producers; total amount loaned: 
$5,297.81. 

In 1961: 86 producers; 
loaned: $46,306.88. 

No corn loans made in this county. 

Grain sorghum producers ah AR in 
the CCC loan program: 

In 1958: 249 producers; total amount 
loaned: $3,087.34. 

In 1959: 14 producers; total amount 


loaned: $12,039.25. 

In 1960: 3 total amount 
loaned: $3,482.28. 

In 1961: 681 producers; total amount 
loaned: $820,960.35, 

Oat producers participating in the CCC 
loan program: 

In 1958: 546 producers; total amount 
loaned: $5,083.04, 

In 1959: 0 loans. 

In 1960: 12 producers; total amount 
loaned: $12,707.80. 

In 1961: 197 producers; 
loaned: $108,533.74. 

No rye loans made in the county. 

No soybeans loaned on in this county. 

Wheat producers participating in the CCC 
loan program: 


total amount 


total amount 


In 1958; 241 producers; total amount 
loaned: $4,235.72. 

In 1959: 1 producer; total amount 
loaned: $809.84. 

In 1960: 5 producers; total amount 
loaned: $20,213.43. 

In 1961: 32 producers; total amount 


loaned: $65,413.03. 

No peanut loans made in the county. 

No rice loans made in the county. 

The number of cotton producers partici- 
pating in the CCC loan program and the 
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amount loaned is not available in the county 
office, since these loans are handled through 
the New Orleans commodity office. 

In 1958, approximately 980 farmers partici- 
pated In the programs of 2 of these crops; 
approximately 775 participated in the pro- 
grams of 3 of these crops; and approximately 
558 participated in the programs of 4 of these 
crops. 

In 1959, ome producer participated in the 
programs of two of these crops; none in 
three; and none in four. 

In 1960, three producers participated in 
the programs of two of these crops; none 
in three and none in four. 

In 1961, approximately 723 of these farm- 
ers participated in the programs of 2 of 
these crops; approximately 700 farmers par- 
ticipated in the programs of 3 of these 
crops; and approximately 586 farmers par- 
ticipated in the programs of 4 of these crops. 

We are glad to be of assistance to you in 
assembling this information, and if further 
information is needed, we shall be glad to be 
of help. 

Very truly yours, 
* A. PULLIN, 
Acting Office Manager. 


GREENSBURG, KANS., 
June 13, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington,DC. 

Dear Sm: In answer to your letter of 
June 4, 1962, we have the information you 
wish for 1959 through 1961. Our 1958 rec- 
ords have been sent to a record center and 
are not available at this time. 

In 1959: 490 received wheat 
loans in the amount of $1,063,796.31; 2 pro- 
ducers received barley loans in the amount 
of $1,407.93; 8 producers received milo loans 
in the amount of $26,518.40; 10 producers 
participated in 2 programs. 

In 1960: 623 preducers received wheat 
loans in the amount of $2,292,164.54; 56 — 
ducers received milo loans in the amount of 
$103,811.35; 56 producers participated in 2 


programs, 

In 1961: 106 producers recelyed wheat 
loans in the amount of $2,309,139.55; 1 pro- 
ducer received barley loans in the amount of 
$1,584.72; 71 producers received milo loans 
in the amount of $68,882.03; 72 producers 

in 2 programs. 

We had no other crops under loan and no 
producers participating in more than 2 pro- 
grams in 1 crop year. 

Very truly yours, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIBO- 
NATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. WICKERSHAM] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
may I discuss the Waurika project? 
Man has harnessed and put to work 
many elements of nature. But, the ele- 
ments of the weather have long been 
beyond his grasp. Man, being the enter- 
prising animal that he is, has managed 
to devise various means of reducing the 
more harmful effects of undesirable 
weather phenomena, and protect him- 
self from them. To defend against the 
wind, he has dug holes in the ground. 
To save himself from being baked alive 
by the heat-bearing rays of the sun, he 
has constructed shelters. One of man's 
oldest and most often used defenses is 
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the water dam. It is common knowledge 
that when an excessive amount of rain 
falls, flooding ‘occurs in the area sur- 
rounding the affected creeks and rivers. 
A long time ago, some enterprising young 
genius discovered that if an obstruction 
was placed across a river, it would pre- 
vent the river from overfiowing its 
banks. Sosimple. This engineering feat 
has been applied to everything from a 
rill to a mile-wide river. In today’s 
modern technological society, harnessed 
water power has more than proven its 
many benefits. 

I, myself, have had occasion to con- 
tribute to the use of this ancient and 
time proven defense. I have worked to 
secure the authorization of funds for the 
construction of the water dam in various 
places in my district in Oklahoma. To 
a large measure I have been success- 


Due to the geographic location of my 
beloved State, it does not receive much 
rainfall. Therefore, there is an ever- 


tradition, does not heed our requests for 
spaced rainfall, and delivers all of 
our rain at once. This rain causes those 


I believe my colleagues of the delegation 
will bear me out on this. In order to 
prevent disaster and prevent. hardship, 
several dams have been constructed 
along the more rampant creeks and 
rivers. One of these creeks has not 
yet been placed under the control of a 
dam, and each spring, rises from its bed, 
and subjects the people of Waurika, 
Okla., and surrounding area to a yearly 
flood. Mr. Speaker, may I submit that 
the people of Waurika were not born with 
fins or gills, and find it inconvenient to 
try and carry on normal business while 
paddling around in 3 to 8 feet of water. 
For once again nature has performed its 
work and Beaver Creek has overflowed 
its banks flooding the town and sur- 
rounding farms. Over half of the town 
of Waurika has been under water dur- 
ing the last few days. 

Since nature has repeated its cycle 
and Waurika is flooded, the people not 
only are faced with the burdensome cost 
of property damage and loss, but they 
also have the backbreaking task of re- 
building and cleaning up their town. As 
they go about their work, they know 
full well that possibly this year and cer- 
tainly next year they will be faced with 
the same task. 
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In January of 1961, Senators Kerr and 
Mownroney, and I, each introduced a bill 
requesting that the Beaver Creek Dam 
be authorized. The bill is now under the 
consideration of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. In April of this year 
we obtained a hearing before the sub- 
committee dealing specifically with our 
project. The Senate committee has al- 
ready held hearings on the bill intro- 
duced by our able Oklahoma Senators. 
I had to temporarily retire from active 
participation for this project, in order to 
go home and face two gentlemen who 
thought they could do a better job in 
Congress than I. Therefore 6 valuable 
weeks were lost in which to keep the 
ball rolling. Well, Mr. Speaker, it has 
now stopped. The forward progress of 
this vital project is now at a standstill. 
I now ask a question. Why should the 
people of Waurika, Okla., be submitted 
to this yearly hazard? Why should they 
have to fear every rain cloud in the sky? 
Why, when the damming of Beaver 
Creek would put an end to these prob- 
lems? Must they continually be faced 
with flood in the spring and drought in 
the summer? I say no, not when it is 
unnecessary. 

I know that disasters of this nature 
are not unique to my district alone. But, 
one factor that offsets the town of Wau- 
rika is the yearly nature of this event. 
Because of the frequency that these 
floods occur, our bill must be expedited. 
Mr. Speaker, I urge the members of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
to take pity on the plight of the people 
of Waurika and help them by quickly 
authorizing the money for the Beaver 
Creek Dam and irrigation project. The 
majority of this loan will be paid back 
to the Government. 

A Government without compassion 
cannot truly represent the people. Our 
Government is noted for its compassion 
on the people. The members of the com- 
mittee, being part of the Government, 
share this compassion. Though I am 
pleased with the progress of the Wau- 
rika project, I believe that the present 
state of the town dramatically presents, 
far better than I ever could, the pressing 
need to expedite this bill to final and 
favorable passage. I have worked 
steadily behind the scenes with my col- 
leagues and our two Senators toward 
this goal. Now I come to the floor of 
the House, to try and impress the im- 
portance of this bill on those in whose 
hands it now rests. I have spoken at 
length today on this project, Mr. 
Speaker, because I have firsthand 
knowledge of what it means to the people 
of Waurika, as well as several other 
towns and cities in four counties; mem- 
bers of the committee, do not fail us. 
Help us. Allow us to have our project, 
so that we can work in peace, and 
prosper. 


APPROACHES AVAILABLE TO US IN 
CLOSING LOOPHOLES IN FOOD, 
DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
consumers of the United States—and 
that, of course, includes all of us—can 
indeed be gratified that the House com- 
mittee with appropriate legislative juris- 
diction over this extremely important 
matter is going to begin hearings tomor- 
row on legislation to close the many glar- 
ing loopholes in the basic Federal statute 
to protect consumers, the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

Some of these loopholes affect us eco- 
nomically—permitting various forms of 
fraud and deceit in the marketplace. 
More importantly, however, some of 
these loopholes in the law endanger our 
health and safety. It is the latter we 
are most concerned about, of course; 
but there is no reason why we should 
not also close the loopholes in the act 
which victimize us economically. 

Tomorrow, the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce opens 
hearings on three bills: H.R. 1235, which 
I introduced 17 months ago on the open- 
ing day of this Congress as an omnibus 
measure to improve and strengthen the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in many 
ways; and also, two measures introduced 
last month by Chairman Harris, of the 
House committee, as administration 
bills, H.R. 11581 and H.R. 11582. Taken 
together, the two Harris bills include 
most of the major features of H.R. 1235, 
but there are some important differences. 

All three bills are primarily amend- 
ments to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, although the Harris bills incidental- 
ly would amend several other statutes. 
In contrast, there is a bill pending be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee, the 
Kefauver drug industry antitrust bill, 
which has received a great deal of pub- 
lic attention as a result of the extensive 
hearings conducted by Senator KEFAUVER 
into drug industry practices. While this 
bill would amend certain of the drug 
provisions of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, it is primarily directed at 
antitrust aspects of drug industry pric- 
ing and patent practices, and its com- 
panion measure in the House, H.R. 6245 
by Congressman CELLER, is therefore 
pending before the House Judiciary 
Committee and not the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. 

In the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee hearings, however, features of all 
four of these bills will undoubtedly be 
considered relevant to the testimony and 
questioning because all four bills 
whether relating to drugs, cosmetics, 
therapeutic devices, or any other pro- 
visions of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act share one very important thing in 
common: They seek to protect the con- 
sumer’s health and pocketbook, with the 
main emphasis on health. 

In preparation for appearing before 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on the day after to- 
morrow, following the departmental wit- 
nesses headed by Secretary Ribicoff who 
testify tomorrow, I wanted to have a 
complete and factual analysis of the dif- 
ferences as well as the similarities of the 
four major bills now pending in this 
Congress. Consequently, I asked the 
American Law Division of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service in the Library of 
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Congress, which always does such an out- 
standing job of such objective analyses 
of complex legislative proposals, to out- 
line for me exactly how the different 
bills approach similar objectives. 

I wanted this information for my own 
guidance in preparing my testimony. 
But after receiving this material Friday 
night, and studying it over the weekend, 
I was so impressed by the thoroughness 
of this objective presentation that I felt 
it would be useful to the committee it- 
self and to all of the witnesses who will 
be testifying this week if it could be 
available generally prior to the start of 
tomorrow’s hearings. 

It is an outstanding research effort, as 
we have come to expect from the Ameri- 
can Law Division, and was the work of 
Mr. Raymond J. Celada under the super- 
vision of the Chief of the Division, Mr. 
Lester S. Jayson. 

I have asked for this time this after- 
noon in order to make this analysis avail- 
able to the Members and to all who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and are con- 
cerned about the need for legislation to 
improve our basic laws to protect the 
consumer in purchasing foods, drugs and 
cosmetics. This proposed legislation, as 
President Kennedy said so well in his 
consumer message to Congress on March 
15 of this year, affects every American 
and is vitally important to the health and 
well-being of the 180 million people of 
this country. 

In speaking today on this issue, and 
submitting this material for inclusion 
in the Recorp as part of my remarks, it 
is not my intention to use this means of 
pushing or promoting my own bill. I 
shall do that before the committee on 
Wednesday. Rather, I want to share to- 
day the facts which I was able to obtain 
on all of the pending bills, so that all 
who read these tabulations can have a 
better basis for determining what should 
be done and how it should be done. 

The Kefauver-Celler bill, which is 
identified in this as H.R. 6245, is under- 
going substantial change in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, as we all have 
read. In the material which follows, 
however, it is the bill as originally intro- 
duced, not as it is now being amended 
in the Senate committee. 


DIFFERENT APPROACHES IN CLOSING LOOPHOLES 


Mr. Speaker, there are, as I said, four 
major bills now pending in the Congress 
dealing with the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act or closely related thereto. Let 
us consider, first of all, the three which 
are most closely related and follow a 
similar course and duplicate some fea- 
tures of each other—the three which are 
before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and on 
which hearings are to begin tomorrow: 

1. H.R. 1235 AN H.R. 11581, H.R. 11582 

For purposes of this discussion, H.R. 11581 
and H.R. 11582 will be considered as one 
bill. This single entity approach is predi- 
cated upon the fact that these two bills, 
introduced by the same sponsor, contain 
substantially all of the major provisions em- 
bodied in H.R. 1235. This does not mean to 


imply absolute similarity between H.R. 1235 
on the one hand, and H.R. 11581 and H.R. 
11582 on the other. As will be noted later 
on, these bills differ to some extent in lan- 
guage, approach, and, in a few instances, 
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content. In the main, however, H.R. 1235 
and H.R. 11581-11582 contain substantially 
similar provisions. 

The purpose of these bills is to protect the 
public health by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act (hereafter FDCA) 80 
as to require adequate controls in drug 
manufacture; require new drugs to be shown 
efficacious and new therapeutic devices to be 
shown safe and efficacious before they are 
marketed commercially; make other im- 
provements with respect to new drug con- 
trol; require all antibiotics to be certified; 
provide adequate controls over the distri- 
bution of habit-forming barbiturates and 
stimulant drugs; require cosmetics to be 
shown safe before they are marketed com- 
mercially; clarify and strengthen existing 
inspection authority; and for other purposes. 

The provisions of the bills are designed 
to strengthen and make more effective the 
FDCA. While the act has been of incalcu- 
lable benefit to American consumers, it con- 
tains serious loopholes and is not sufficiently 
broad in its scope to meet the requirements 
of consumer protection under modern con- 
ditions. 

These bills contain substantially all the 
features of the present law that have proved 
valuable in protecting the public health and 
safety. In addition, they amplify and 
strengthen various provisions of the act de- 
signed to safeguard the public health and 
prevent deception, and extend the scope of 
the law to areas that now escape regulation. 

Section 4 of H.R. 1235 and section 101 of 
H.R. 11851, relating to the requirement of 
adequate controls in drug manufacture, are 
identical. These sections amend section 501 
(a) (2) of the FDCA to require that all drugs 
be manufactured and packaged under ade- 
quate controls. 

Section 5 of H.R. 1235 and section 102 of 
HR. 11581 amend section 201(p) of the 
FDCA relating to the definition of “new 
drugs” by adding the element of “efficacy” 
thereto. 


The addition of the element of efficacy or 
efficiency to others now named in this law 
by the foregoing as well as subsequent pro- 
visions of these bills incorporates into the 
law of the land a radically new philosophy 
to govern protection of the physical and 
mental well-being of the American people. 
Under the present law, it is sufficient if a 
drug is safe, which ordinarily is taken to 
mean not dangerous. Now, under both bills, 
a drug is required to be efficacious for the 
uses for which it was intended. Both bills 
(H.R. 1235, sec. 5(b) and H.R. 11582, sec. 202) 
make comparable amendments with respect 
to “new [therapeutic] devices.” 

Section 5(c) of H.R. 1235 and sections 103 
and 104 of H.R. 11581 make a number of 
amendments to the new drug provisions of 
the FDCA. The former rewrites the entire 
section, combining in the one section both 
new drugs and new devices. The latter is 
limited to new drugs. Provisions relating to 
new therapeutic devices are set forth in sec- 
tion 202 of H.R. 11582. The effect of these 
changes, notwithstanding differences in 
drafting, and in a few instances, language, 
is substantially the same. They require new 
drugs and devices to be adequately tested be- 
fore they are commercialized. 

Under present law—section 505(c) of the 
FDCA—a new drug application for approval 
becomes effective on the 60th day after its 
filing unless the Secretary by notice in writ- 
ing postpones the effective date to enable 
him to make further study of the applica- 
tion. Under section 505(c) of the FDCA 


as amended by these bills (and new section 
508(d) (devices) in the case of H.R. 11581), 
effectiveness (approval) of an application 
with respect to such articles would depend 
upon a determination by the Secretary that 
the new drug or device is safe for use and 
efficacious in use and has so notified the 
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applicant. Since a new drug or device can- 
not be introduced in commerce unless an 
application with respect thereto is effective 
(approved) such articles could no longer be 
commercialized because of the mere failure to 
act on part of the Secretary. 

The FDCA as amended by the aforemen- 
tioned provisions of these bills would make 
the following significant changes in the law: 

“1. Establish statutory authority to require 
proof of the efficacy, as well as the safety, of 
all new drugs and devices. 

“2. Establish statutory authority to re- 
quire manufacturers of new drugs and de- 
vices to maintain records (which would be 
subject to reasonable inspection) and sub- 
mit reports of clinical experience and other 
relevant data, not only before but after the 
drug is released for sale.” 

Section 6 of H.R. 1235 and section 105 of 
H.R. 11581 make comparable amendments to 
section 507 of the FDCA relating to anti- 
biotic drugs. The effect of this amendment 
is to authorize the application of certifica- 
tion procedures to all drugs composed wholly 
or partly of any antibiotic substances. Under 
present law certification is limited to those 
antibiotic preparations which happen to 
have come on the market prior to 1950. It 
does not require certification of any other 
drugs. 

Section 106 of H.R. 11581 goes one step 
further and requires manufacturers of anti- 
biotic preparations to maintain records 
(which would be subject to reasonable in- 
spection) and submit reports of clinical ex- 
perience and other relevant data after the 
drug is released for sale. 

Sections 7 and 122 of H.R. 1235 and H.R. 
11581, respectively, add identical provisions 
to the FDCA providing for strict control of 
barbiturates and stimulant drugs. At the 
outset of this new section there is a declara- 
tion of findings manifesting congressional 
concern for the danger to the public health 
implicit in the widespread illicit traffic in 
such drugs. This measure would limit strict- 
ly those persons who are authorized to man- 
ufacture, compound, process, or possess such 
drugs. Provision is made for the mainte- 
nance of accurate records relative to all 
aspects of such drugs—stocks on hand, kind 
and quantity produced, the kind and quan- 
tity sold, delivered or otherwise dis; of, 
the name and address of the person from 
whom it was received, sold, delivered, or 
otherwise disposed of, and the date of such 
transaction. 

Section 9 of H.R. 1235 and section 101 
make identical amendments to the FDCA 
to require that new cosmetics be adequately 
tested before they are commercialized. The 
format of this new section is virtually iden- 
tical to the provisions of the act applicable 
to new drugs and devices. Thus, new cos- 
metics, under the authority of these sec- 
tions, may not be introduced in interstate 
commerce in absence of an effective (ap- 
proved) application. Unlike H.R. 1235, H.R. 
11582 would give the Secretary statutory au- 
thority to require manufacturers of new 
cosmetics to maintain records (which shall 
be subject to reasonable inspection) and sub- 
mit reports of experiences and other rele- 
vant data, not only before but after the drug 
is released for sale. 

Sections 12 and 201 of H.R. 1235 and HR. 
11581, respectively, clarify and strengthen 
the existing inspection authority by extend- 
ing it to cover consulting laboratories, i.e., a 
laboratory which performs certain laboratory 
services for a fee for a manufacturer, proces- 
sor, or compounder of drugs who has an 
establishment subject to inspection under 
the act. 

As mentioned at the outset, each of the 
bills in question has one or more significant 
provisions which is unique thereto. Some of 
the more significant of these follow: 
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“1. Section 2 of HR. 1235 amends sections 
403(f), 502(c), and 602(c) of the FDCA to 
authorize the Secretary to issue regulations 
with respect to the labeling of foods, druzs, 
and devices, and cosmetics, relative to the 
kind, sizes, and location on the label of state- 
ments required by such act. 

“2. Section 3 of HR. 1235 requires that 
substances used in special dietary foods be 
of proven usefulness for such purposes. 

“3. Section 8 of H.R. 1235 requires drugs 
and devices intended for the prevention or 
treatment of cancer to be adequately tested 
before they are commercialized. 

“4. SECTION 10 of H.R. 1235 strengthens 
the Secretary’s enforcement powers by pro- 
viding for administrative subpenas. 

“5. Section 13 of H.R. 1235 prohibits the 
importation of any food, drug, or device or 
cosmetic manufactured, processed, packed, 
or held in any factory, warehouse or estab- 
lishment that refuses to allow reasonable 

ion. 

“6. Section 107 of H.R. 11581 amends pro- 
visions of the Public Health Service Act and 
the FDCA relating to biological drugs. This 
section adds the test of efficacy to the 
licensing requirements applicable to such 
drugs. Special safeguards are set up for the 
manufacture of such drugs. 

7. Section 111 of H.R. 11581 adds a new 
section to the FDCA to provide a system for 
standardizing names for drugs. 

“8. Section 131 of H.R. 11581 subjects ad- 
vertisements with respect to prescription 
drugs to the false advertising provisions of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

“9. Section 201 of H.R. 11582 requires all 
therapeutic devices to be manufactured and 
packaged under adequate controls. 

“10. Section 301 of H.R. 11582 requires all 
pushbutton (pressured by gaseous propel- 
lent) food dispensers to be labeled with re- 
spect to handling, storage and use.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, for purposes of 
comparison and for a better understand- 
ing of the basic differences between the 
bills pending before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee and the Kefauver-Celler bill pending 
before the House Judiciary Committee, 
the facts on H.R. 6245 are, as follows: 

2. H.R. 6245 

This bill is to amend the antitrust law 
with respect to the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of drugs, and for other purposes. 
Although it makes a number of amend- 
ments to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act which are comparable in effect 
with those found in H.R. 1235 and HR. 
11581, H.R. 11582, the primay objective of 
H.R. 6245 differs substantially from the ob- 
jective of the other bills. 

The principal objective of the bill is the 
promotion of competition and the lessening 
of monopoly restrictions in the drug indus- 
try. In this respect, it offers a number of 
drug amendments to the Sherman Act and 
the patent laws which are not found in the 
other proposals. 

The second objective of the bill is the 
strengthening of the drug laws so as to in- 
sure that every prescription drug on the 
market is in conformity with proper stand- 
ards and is made by a qualified manu- 
facturer, regardless of the name under which 
it is sold. 

This proposed legislation, limited in the 
main to prescription or ethical drugs, seeks 
to achieve the mentioned objectives in the 
following ways: 

1. The bill would make certain agreements 
among drug companies unlawful under the 
antitrust laws. 

Section 2 provides that any contract, com- 
bination, or conspiracy concerning any drugs 
violates sections 1 and 3 of the Sherman Act 
if any party to such arrangement agrees to 
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(1) withdraw a pending patent application, 
(2) concede priority of invention in connec- 
tion with any agreement (a) to split royal- 
ties, or (b) to grant more favorable royalties 
to other applicants than to nonapplicants, 
or (c) to grant patent licenses only to other 
patent applicants, or (3) refrain from grant- 
ing licenses under any patent. 

This section would apply only to all drugs. 
It would not prohibit the sale or assignment 
of the property right in a patent application, 

2. The bill would require the compulsory 
licensing of drug patents. 

Section 3(d) amends the patent law by 
changing the exclusive patent protection ac- 
corded a new drug from the present 17-year 
right to exclude others to a 3-year right. 
The patent right would continue to exist for 
an additional period, not exceeding 14 years, 
if, and only if, unrestricted licenses are 
granted to qualified applicants. The 3-year 
term commences with the effective date of 
the patent. This date is (a) the date 
of the new drug application under the FDCA 
in the case of requiring such appli- 
cation or (b) the filing date of the patent. 
application. 

The term “unrestricted license” is defined 
so as to include a grant of all technical 
information required for the safe and effi- 
cacious manufacture of the particular drug. 
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It excludes, all imitations. or restrictions. on 
the manufacture, use, or sale of such drug, 
other than the payment of a royalty not ex- 
ceeding 8 percent of the gross selling price. 

Section 3(h) imposes an additional re- 
quirement relative to the patentability of 
@ molecular or other modification of an 
existing drug or combination of two or more 
existing drugs. Under this section, the pat- 
entability of such drugs is made to depend 
upon a determination by the Secretary 
(HEW) that the therapeutic effect of such 
modification or combination is significantly 
greater than the therapeutic effect before 
modification or combination. 

3. The bill would authorize the Food and 
Drug Administration to pass on the efficacy 
as well as the safety of drugs. 

Subsections (8) and (10) of section 4 
amend section 505 of the FDCA with re- 
spect to application for approval of new 
drugs by adding efficiency of the drug to 
the test of strength, quality, and purity 
now required by law. As a result, a new 
drug would not be approved unless it is 
efficacious in use for the purpose which it 
is intended to serve. 

Under present law, a new drug applica- 
tion becomes effective on the 60th day un- 
less the Secretary by notice in writing post- 
pones the effective date to enable him to 
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make further study of the drug applica- 
tion. Subsection 9 of section 4 of the bill 
would defer the effectiveness. of the applica- 
tion until the Secretary has determined that 
the new drug is safe for use and efficacious 
in use and has so notified the applicant. 
In short, the application with respect to a 
new drug cannot become effective by the 
mere inaction of the Secretary as is now 
the case, 

Subsection 6 of section 4 extends the pro- 
visions. of the FCDA relating to antibiotic 
drugs. It adds to the certification require- 
ments for certain antibiotic drugs now 
named in the law, the same requirements as 
to all other antibiotics. 

Similar amendments are made by H.R. 
1235, H.R. 11581, and H.R. 11582. 

4. The bill would insure that physicians 
are kept informed with respect to all the 
features of a drug. 

Under subsection 7 of section 4, the manu- 
facturer is required to include in information 
transmitted by mail to doctors a true copy 
of all printed matter which the Secretary has 
required to be included in the package in 
which the drug is sold. The bill also re- 
quires all advertisements and other printed 
materials issued by the producer of the new 
drug to include the official name of the drug, 
a warning approved by the Secretary as to 
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(From the Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, by 
Raymond J. Celada, legislative attorney, American Law Divi- 
sion, June 15, 1962) 


H.R. 1235 
TITLE 


To protect the public health by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as to amend certain labeling provisions and 


COMPARISON OF H.R. 1235, 11581-11582, ann 6245 


H.R. 11581 


To protect the public health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
Cosmetic Act to assure the safety, efficacy, and reliability of 


of the food, drug, and cosmetic chapters; prohibit worthless in- 
gredients in special dietary foods; require adequate controls in drug 
manufacture; require new drugs to be shown efficacious and new 
therapeutic devices to be shown safe and efficacious before they are 
marketed commercially; make other improvements with respect to 
new drug control; require all antibiotics to be certified; provide 
adequate controls over the distribution of habit-forming barbitu- 
rates and stimulant drugs; require cosmetics to be shown safe be- 
fore they are marketed commercially; clarify and strengthen exist- 
ing inspection authority; make additional provisions of the act 
applicable to carriers; provide for administrative subpenas; and 
for other purposes. 
SHORT TITLE 


“Food Drug, and Cosmetic Amendments of 1961.” 

Section 2: Section 2 of the bill amends certain existing sections 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (hereafter FDCA) re- 
lating to information required on the labels of foods, drugs, and 
devices, and cosmetics. 

Subsections (a), (b), and (c) provide that the Secretary (HEW) 
may issue regulations with respect to the labeling on foods, drugs, 
and devices, and cosmetics; i.e., the kind, size, and location on the 
label of statements required under the authority of that act. 

Subsection (d) is a conforming amendment. 

Subsection (e) provides that the use of artificial coloring in 

, cheese, and ice cream shall conform to the standard of 
safc and labeling requirements of that act. 


N. C. P. 


drugs, authorize standardization of drug names, establish special 
controls for barbiturate and stimulant » and clarify and 
strengthen existing inspection authority with respect to any articles 
subject to the act; and to amend related laws. 


“Drug and Factory Inspection Amendments of 1962.” 


N.C.P. See section 112, infra, 


N. O. F. 
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any dangerous or harmful effect, and a full 
statement of the drug's efficiency. This pro- 
vision includes all forms of advertising by 
all methods of dissemination to physicians. 

Section 510 requires the Secretary to pub- 
lish and distribute to physicians a list of 
drugs which have the potentiality of par- 
ticularly serious, dangerous or harmful ef- 
fect. Provision is also made for the pub- 
lication and distribution to doctors of 
copies of all printed matter which the Sec- 
retary has required to be included in any 
package in which a drug is sold. 

Section 502 of the FDCA prescribes when 
a drug is misbranded. Paragraph (e) of 
that section specifies the contents of the 
label on a drug. Paragragh (b) of 
subsection 4(h) of the bill adds to those label 
requirements the manufacturer’s license 
number, if he has a license from the Secre- 
tary under section 508 of the bill; a state- 
ment of the quantity of the package content; 
tre official mame of the drug in type as 
large and as prominent as that used for any 
brand name appearing on the label; and, 
the date, if any, after which the drug cannot 
be expected to produce its intended specific 
results. 

5. The bill would require more comprehen- 
sive inspection of drug manufacturing 
plants. 
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Section 4(13)(c) gives the representatives 

the Department (HEW), as authorized by 
the Secretary, the right of inspection of 
drug manufacturing establishments. The 
inspection may include, but is not limited to, 
commercial testing laboratories, plant sani- 
tation, raw materials and analytical reports 
of such materials, formula cards, actual 
manufacturing working sheets, batch rec- 
ords, weighing and measuring controls, 
packaging techniques; sterility controls, 
potency controls, coding systems, facilities 
for maintaining separate identity of each 
drug, cleaning of equipment between batches, 
quarantine of drugs until after clearance 
with the control laboratory, qualifications 
of the technical staffs, and the complaint 
file of the applicant of licenses. Provision is 
also made for the inspection of foreign drug 
establishments. 

6. The bill would require the licensing of 
drug manufacturing firms. 

Section 4(13) adds a new section to the 
FDCA. This relates only to drugs which are 
required by law to be dispensed on prescrip- 
tion of a qualified physician, i.e., drugs 
which are habit forming, unsafe to take 
without a doctor's prescription, or a new 
drug which is limited by an effective appli- 
cation to use under supervision of a doctor. 

This section of the bill prohibits the pro- 
duction or importation of such drugs un- 
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less the producer has an unsuspended and 
unrevoked license. No license may be 
granted unless the applicant demonstrates 
that his establishment meets standards cal- 
culated to insure chemical structure, 
strength, quality, purity, safety and efficacy 
of the drug. Provision is made for suspend- 
ing or revoking such license in the event the 
licensee fails to maintain his qualifications 
to produce such drug or violates any pro- 
vision of this section. 

7. The bill gives the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration authority to establish the offi- 
cial or generic names for drugs. 

Section 509 sets up a system for the desig- 
nation of the official name of drugs. This 
section authorizes the Secretary to determine 
the official names in the interest of useful- 
ness and simplicity. Only those names ap- 
proved by the Secretary are to be used in the 
official compendia, 

The purpose of this section is to provide 
an official name for each Section 509 
does not prohibit the use of brand or trade 
names, 


TABULAR COMPARISON OF ALL FOUR BILLS 

Mr. Speaker, I now submit the detailed 
analysis in tabular form of the four bills 
as prepared by Mr. Raymond J. Celada, 
as follows: 


COMPARISON OF H.R. 1235, 11581-11582, anD 6245 


H. R. 11582 


H.R. 6245 


To protect the public health by amending the Federal Food, Drug. 
and Cosmetic Act to require a premarketing showing of the safety 
of cosmetics, assure the safety, efficacy, and reliability of thera- 
peutic, diagnostic, and prosthetic devices; and amend the act with 
respect to cautionary labeling; and for other purposes, 


“Cosmetics and Therapeutic Devices Amendments of 1962.” 


NCP. 


NOP. 


To amend and supplement the antitrust laws with respect to the 
manufacture and distribution of drugs, and for other purposes. 


“Drug Industry Antitrust Act.” 


N. OP. See section 4(a) (4), infra. 


Section 2: Section 2 of the bill adds a new section to the Sherman 
Act. It provides that every contract, combination, or conspiracy 
relating to drugs violates sections 1 and 3 of the Sherman Act if 
any party to such arrangement undertakes to— 

(1) withdraw or cause to be withdrawn any pending patent 
application; 

(2) concede priority of invention to another patent applicant in 
connection with any agreement— 

(a) to split royalties between the applicants to the patent, 

(b) to grant more favorable royalty rates to applicants for the 
patent over nonapplicants, or 

(c) to grant patent licenses only to other applicants for the 
patent, or 

(3) refrain or induce another to refrain from granting any 
patent license for any drug. 

The term “drug” is defined in conformity with the definition in 
the FDCA. 

Section 3: Section 3 of the bill makes a number of amendments 
relating to patents for drugs. 

Subsection (a) adds a definition of the term “drugs” to the 
definitions section of the patent laws. It conforms to that found 
in the FDCA, except that it is limited to drugs which may be dis- 
pensed only on prescription of a qualified physician, Le., pre- 
scription drugs. 

Subsection (b) provides that any drug which is a combination 
of two or more drugs already in existence, whether patented or un- 
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Comparison or H.R. 1235, 11581-11582, AND 6245 


Section 3: Section 3 of the bill adds new provisions to the FDCA 
relating to special dietary foods. 

Subsection (a) provides that a food shall be deemed to be 
adulterated if it purports to be for a special dietary use and con- 
tains any substance whose usefulness for such purpose has not 
been established. This requirement does not apply to the use of 
binders, excipients, fillers, carriers, or coatings in such foods. 

Subsection (b) provides that the label on a dietary food shall 
bear, in certain cases, its common or usual name, and in case it is 
fabricated from two or more ingredients, the common or usual 
name of each such ingredient. 

Subsection (c) provides that no substance, the usefulness of 
which for a special dietary purpose has not been established, shall 
be mentioned on the label. This requirement does not apply to 
binders, excipients, fillers, carriers, or coatings which may be de- 
clared as such. 

Section 4: Section 4 provides that a drug shall be deemed to be 
adulterated if the methods, facilities, personnel, or controls used 
relative to its manufacture, processing, packing, or holding were 
inadequate— 

(a) to insure that its identity, strength, purety and quality 
are equal to those which it is represented as possessing, or 

(b) to insure that it will not be injurious to health when used 
as labeled or prescribed, or 

(e) to insure that its labeling is not such as to cause it to be 
ae or misbranded. 


Section 8: Section 5 of the bill amends the FDCA so as to require 
new drugs and new therapeutic devices to be adequately tested 
before they are commercialized. 

Subsection (a) defines the term “new drug” so as to include the 
element of “efficacy.” 

Subsection (b) defines the term new device” so as to include 
e 5 of “efficacy.” 


HR. 11581 


N.CP. 


O P. Sec. 101 (a) 


C.P. (with respect to new drugs only). Secs 102, 103, and 104. 


See Sec. 102 (a) and (b). 
N. CP. 
N. CP. 
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Comparison or HR. 1235, 11581-11582, anv 6245 


N. CP. 


N. CP. See, title II, Sec. 201 (a), infra. 


Sec. 201. Section 201 requires adequate controls in the manu- 
facture of therapeutic, diagnostic, and prosthetic devices. 

Subsection (a) declares that a new device shall be deemed to be 
adulterated if the methods, facilities, personnel or controls used 
relative to its manufacture, processing, packing, or holding were 


inadequate— 

(1) to insure that its identity, efficacy, and quality are equal to 
those which it is represented as possessing, or 

(2) to insure that it will not be injurious to health when used 
as directed or prescribed, or 

(3) to insure that its labeling is not such as to cause it to be 
adulterated or misbranded. 

C.P. (with respect to new devices only). Sec. 202. 


See Src. 202 (b) 508(a)), infra. 
N. OF. 


HR. 6245 
patented. or any drug which is merely a molecular or other modi- | 
fication of an existing drug is not patentable unless the Secretary 
(HEW) has determined that the therapeutic effect of the modi- 
fied or combined drug is significantly greater than the therapeutic 
effect of the drug -before modification or the drug in modification 
when taken separately. 

Subsection (c) amends provisions of the patent laws setting 
forth the interference procedure in the Patent Office, ie., when 
an application for a patent is filed which would interfere, in the 
opinion of the Commissioner, with any pending application. This 
section adds the requirement that patents on new drugs shall 
be issued as of the effective date of the new drug. As to drugs 
which do not require a new drug application, subsection (c) fixes 
the date of the filing of the patent application as the effective 
date of the new patent. 

Subsection (d) amends the section in the patent laws which 
gives to a patentee, his heirs or assigns, the right to exclude others 
from making, using, or selling the invention for a period of 17 
years from the issuance of the patent. This section of the bill 
grants to the holder of a drug patent similar rights for a period 
of 3 years from the date of filing of the paron: application, and 
for an additional period, not exceeding 14 years, during which 
the patentee grants to each qualified applicant an unrestricted 
license to make, sell, and use that drug. If after the first 3 years, 
and during the additional period, the patentee fails to grant a 
license to a qualified applicant, within 90 days from the date of 
the application in writing, the patentee is required to report such 
failure to the Commissioner of Patents. After receipt of such 
report or after a determination by the Commissioner that the 
patent holder has failed to grant a license to any qualified appli- 
cant, the Commissioner may terminate the patent. Such termi- 
nation shall be published in the Federal Register and endorsed 
8 subsequent copies of the patent distributed by the Patent 

ce. 

The term “qualified applicant” is defined as one who holds an 
unsuspended and unrevoked license (under sec. 508 of the bill) 
for the manufacture, preparation, or propagation of that drug by 
the Secretary. 

The term “unrestricted license” includes a grant of all technical 
information required for the safe and efficacious manufacture, 
preparation, or propagation of that drug. It excludes all limita- 
tions or restrictions on the manufacture, use, or sale of that drug 
other than the payment of a royalty not exceeding 8 percent of 
the gross selling price received by the licensee for the sale of that 
drug. The patent holder is also prohibited from discriminating 
in royalty rates between licensees based on differences of use or 
form in which the drug is sold by the licensee, 

N. OP. 


N. C. P. 


N. OP. 


OP. Sec. 4 (a) (1), (8), (9), (10), and (11). 
N. O. 


Section 4: Section 4 of the bill amends certain sections of the 
FDCA which prohibit the introduction in interstate commerce of 
any food, drug and device, or cosmetic that is adulterated or 
misbranded 
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Comparison or H.R. 1235, 11581-11582, a 6246 


Subsection (c) rewrites the existing new drugs“ provisions of 
that act so as to include new therapautic devices and requires both 
articles to be adequately tested before they are commercialized. 

Paragraph (a) prohibits the introduction of a new drug or device 
in interstate commerce unless an application is effective with 
respect to such drug or device. 


Paragraph (b) provides that any person may file an application 
with the Secretary with respect to any new drug or device. In 
addition to such application, the applicant must submit 

(1) full reports of investigations showing whether or not such 
drug or device is safe and efficacious for use; 

(2) a full list of the articles used as components of such drug 
or device; 

(3) in the case of a drug, a full statement of its composition, or 
in the case of a device, a full statement of its composition, prop- 
erties, and construction as well as the principles of its operation; 

(4) a full description of the methods, facilities, and controls used 
relative to the manufacture, processing, and packing of such drug 
or device; 

(5) such samples as the Secretary may require; and 

(6) specimens of the proposed labeling. 

Paragraph (c) requires the Secretary, within 90 days after the 
filing of an application, to either notify the applicant that his 
application is effective or to give him notice of an opportunity 
for a hearing on the question whether to permit the application 
to become effective. The Secretary may extend the time for action 
on an application, provided the applicant is notified of such ex- 
tension before the expiration of 90 days from the filing thereof. 
In no case may such an extension exceed 180 days from the date 
of the filing of the application. 

Paragraph (d) authorizes the Secretary, after due notice and op- 

ty for a hearing to the applicant, to refuse to permit the 
application to become effective if any of the following are found to 
exist: 


(1) The information detailing the investigations required under 
subsection (b) does not include adequate tests by all methods 
reasonably applicable to show whether or not such drug or device 
is safe and efficacious for use under the conditions prescribed, 
recommended, or suggested in the proposed labeling thereof; 

(2) The results of such drug or device is unsafe or not efficacious 
for use under such conditions or do not show that such drug or 
device is safe and efficacious for use under such condition; 

(3) The methods, facilities, and controls used relative to the 
manufacture, processing, and packing of such drug or device are 
inadequate to preserve its identity, strength, quality, and purity; 
or 


HR. 11581 


C.P. 104 (a) (1). This subsection prohibits the introduction of a 
new drug in interstate commerce unless an application has been 
aled a there is in effect approval of such application by the 

e ë 


C.P. Sec. 104 (a) (2). 


OP. Sec. 104 (a) (3). 


C.P. section 104 (a) (4). 

This section is virtually the same except that it requires the Sec- 
retary, after notice and an opportunity for a hearing to the appli- 
cant, to approve the application if the grounds specified in clause 
1-4 do not apply. 
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COMPARISON oF H.R. 1235, 11581-11582, anD 6245 


C.P. Sec. 202 (a) and (b) (508(a)). This subsection has the 
effect of prohibiting the introduction of an unsafe therapeutic 
device in interstate commerce unless an application has been filed 
and there is in effect approval of such application by the Secretary. 

The definition of the term “unsafe device” is identical to the 
definition of “new device” in H.R. 1235. 

O. P. Sec. 202(b) (508(b)). 


C.P. Sec. 202 (b) (508(c)). 


O. P. section 202 (b) (508(d)). In addition, the Secretary is re- 
quired, after notice and an opportunity for a hearing to the appli- 


cant, to approve the application if the grounds specified in clauses 
1-4 do not apply. 


Subsection (a) (1), supra. 

Subsection (a) (3) prohibits the introduction in interstate com- 
merce of any drug which is required to be dispensed only on a 
doctor’s prescription unless that drug was manufactured, prop- 
agated, or prepared by a person who at that time held an unsus- 
pended and unrevoked license required under section 508 of this 
bill. 


Subsection (a)(4) requires the label of a packaged drug to 
bear— 

(1) the name, place of business, and license number of the 
manufacturer, packer, or distributor; 

(2) an accurate statement of the quantity of the contents in 
terms of weight, measure, or numerical count; 

(3) the official name approved by the Secretary under section 
509 of this bill in type as prominent as that used for any brand 
name appearing on the label; and 

(4) the date, if any, after which the drug cannot be expected 
beyond a reasonable doubt to produce its intended specific result. 

Subsection (a) (5) declares misbranded any drug which is fab- 
ricated from two or more ingredients unless the label carries the 
official name and quantity of active ingredients. 

Subsection (a)(6) subjects all antibiotic drugs to the same 
labeling requirements now specified for certain antibiotic drugs 
named in the law. 

Subsection (a) (7) adds two new paragraphs to the misbranding 
provisions of the FDCA. 

(1) The manufacturer, packer or distributor of a drug is re- 
quired to include In information sent by mall to doctors a true 
copy of all printed matter which the Secretary has required to be 
included in the package in which the drug is sold. In addition, 
doctors must be furnished with a statement of facts and determina- 
— § ga by the Secretary under the authority of section 505 of 

is $ 

(2) All advertisements and other printed matter issued by the 
manufacturer would have to include— 

3} r abe Get are ane tote 

0 a warning approv Secretary as to any danger or 
harmful effect; and x 

(C) a full and correct statement of its efficacy. 


NCP. 


CP. Sec. 4(a)(10). This section defers effectiveness of the ap- 
plication until Secretary has determined the new drug is safe 
and efficacious for use and efficacious in use and has so notified 
the applicant. 


NCP. 
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COMPARISON OF H.R. 1235, 11561-11582, AND 6245 


H.R. 1235 


(4) All the information available to the Secretary is insuficient 
to permit a determination as to whether such drug or device is 
safe and efficacious for use under such conditions. 

Paragraph (e) authorizes the Secretary, after due notice and an 
opportunity for a hearing to the applicant, to suspend the effec- 
tiveness of an application if— 

(1) there is reasonable doubt as to the safety or efficacy of the 
drug or device for use under the conditions prescribed, recom- 
mended, or suggested in the proposed labeling thereof, or 
> (2) the application contains any untrue statement of a material 

‘act, or 

(3) the applicant has failed to maintain any required records or 
to make any required reports, or permit inspection of any such 
record. 

Paragraph (f) permits the Secretary to revoke a refusal of 
effectiveness whenever the facts so require. 

Paragraph (g) provides that the Secretary's order shall be based 
upon a fair evaluation of the entire record and shall include a 
statement of the findings and conclusion on which it is based. 

iol is made for appropriate service of the Secretary's 
orders. 

Paragraph (h) provides for judicial review of an order denying 
or withdrawing approval of an application within 60 days of service 
of notice of such order. Such appeals shall be entertained by 
the U.S. court of appeals for the circuit in which such appli- 
cant resides or has his principal place of business. Appropriate 
service is provided and a transcript of the proceedings before the 
Secretary as well as his findings shall be filed in the court. The 
court may affirm or set aside the order. The findings of the Sec- 
retary as to questions of fact shall be sustained if upon a 
fair evaluation of the record at the hearing. Provision is made for 
the taking of additional evidence in certain cases. The judgment 
of the court of appeals is final, subject to review by the Supreme 
Court. Proceedings under this subsection do not operate as a stay 
of the Secretary's order unless so ordered by the court. 

Paragraph (i) requires the Secretary to exempt (by regulation) 
from the operation of this section, drugs or devices intended solely 
for investigational use by experts. The Secretary may condition 
such exemptions upon the maintenance of such records and the 
making of such reports as will enable him to evaluate the safety 
of drugs and devices in the event an application is filed respecting 
such drugs or devices. 

Paragraph (j)(1) requires every person engaged in manufac- 
turing, compounding, or processing any new drug or device covered 
by an effective application to maintain such records as are necessary 
for the Secretary to determine whether such effectiveness shall 
continue in effect. Retail pharmacies, hospitals, clinics, public 
health agencies, and licensed practitioners who prepare or com- 
pound such drugs or dispense or use such devices in the regular 
course of their business or profession are exempt from the appli- 
cation of this paragraph. 

Paragraph (j)(2) provides that such records shall be available 
. inspection by the Secretary. 


Subsection (d) declares that a violation of paragraph (j) shall 
be deemed to be a prohibited act. 
N. O. P. 


Subsection (e) provides that a violation of the reporting, record - 
ing, and inspection requirements of this section shall be subject 
to the injunctive proceedings authorized by the FDOA. 

Subsection (f) declares that any drug which is found to be habit 
forming shall be deemed to be misbranded unless its label bears 
the name and quantity or proportion of the habit-forming sub- 
stance as well as an appropriate warning. 


Section 6: Section 6 of the bill makes a number of amendments 
to the FDCA relating to antibiotic drugs. 

Subsection (a) adds to the certification requirements for certain 
antibiotics now named in the law, the same requirements as to all 
drugs composed wholly or partly of any antibiotic substance. 

Subsection (b) defines the term “antibiotic substance.” 

Subsection (c) adds to the improperly certified provisions for 
certain antibiotics now named in the law, the same requirements 
as to all drugs composed wholly or partly from any antibiotic 
1 

N. 


. 


ER. 11581 


C.P. Sec. 104(b). In addition to the reasons specified in H.R. 
1235, this section authorizes the Secretary to withdraw approval of 
an application if— 

(4) the methods, facilities, and controls used relative to the 
manufacture, processing, and packing of such drug are inadequate 
to assure and en its identity, strength, quality, purity, safety, 
and efficacy, or 

(5) any condition attached to approval of the application has 
been violated 

Provision is also made for immediate suspension of approval in 
cases of imminent hazard to the public health. 

C.P. Sec. 104(c). 


N. O. P. 


OP. Sec, 104 (d). 


O. P. Secs. 102 (b) (5) and 103 (b). 


C.P. Sec. 108 (a). 


O. P. section 103 (a). 
N. O. P. 


C.P. sections 103 (c) and (d). 
N. O. P. 


N. C. P. 


N. OP. 


C. P. section 105. 
O. P. section 105 (a). 


P: 


N. 
C. P. section 105 (b). 


O. 
P. 


Section 106: Section 106 of the bill amends the FDCA so as to 
assure the Secretary of all available information with respect to 
antibiotic drugs. 

Subsection (a) adds two new paragraphs to the existing anti- 
biotic provisions of that Act. The first paragraph requires every 
person engaged in the manufacture, compounding, or processing 
of any drug containing an antibiotic substance to maintain such 
records and make such reports as the Secretary deems necessary 
to determine whether the certification with respect to such drug 
should be rescinded. 
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C.P. Sec. 202(b) (508(e)). In addition to the reasons specified N. OP. 
in H.R. 1235, this section authorizes the Secretary to withdraw 
approval of an application if— 
(4) the methods, facilities, and controls used relative to the 
manufacture. processing, and packing of such device are inadequate 
to assure and preserve its identity, strength, quality, safety, and 
efficacy, or 
(5) any condition attached to approval of the application has 
been violated. 
Provision is also made for immediate suspension of approval in 
cases of imminent hazard to the public health. 
C.P. Sec. 202(b) (508(f)). N. O. P. 


N. CP. N. OP. 


OP. Sec. 202 (b) (508(g)). 


OP. Sec. 202 (b) (508 (h)). This section authorizes judicial re- N. OP. 
view of a final order denying or withdrawing approval of an ap- 
plication in conformity with existing provisions of the FDCA. 


OP. Sec. 202 (b) (508(1)). N. OP. 
OP. Sec. 202 (b) (506 (J) ()). N. OP. 
CP. sections 202 (b) (508 (J) (2)). N. O. P. 
Paragraph (J) (3) provides that devices licensed by the Atomic N. C. P. 
Energy Commission shall be exempt from the operation of this 
section. 
C.P. sections 203 (b) and (c). N. OP. 
Subsection (d) prohibits the representation on the labeling of N. C. P. 


any device or any advertising relating thereto that such device 
is covered by an effective approved application or complies with 
* . aaa provisions of the FDCA as amended by this bill. 


N. O. P. 
N. O. P. N. O. P. 
Section 204: Section 204 of the bill sets forth the effective date of 
the foregoing section. 
N. O. P. C.P. section 4. 
N. CP. C.P. section 4 (a) (12). 
N. C. P. N. O. P. 
N. C. P. N. O. P. 
N. OP. N. O. P. 
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The second paragraph provides for reasonable inspection of such 
records by the Secretary. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Secretary to condition the exemp- 
tion of drugs intended solely for investigational use upon the main- 
tenance of such records and the making of such reports as will 
enable him to evaluate the safety and efficiency of such drugs. 

Subsection (c) declares a violation of this section to be a pro- 
hibited act and, therefore, subject to the penalties of the FDCA. 

Section 107: Section 107 of the bill amends the existing law re- 
lating to biological drugs, i.e., virus, serum, toxin, and antitoxin. 

Subsection (a) amends the Public Health Service Act by adding 
the test of efficacy to others now named in the law relating to the 
licensing of such p 

Subsection (b) declares a biological drug to be adulterated if— 

(1) it has not been propagated, manufactured, and prepared 
in conformity with the provisions of the Public Health Service 
Act, and in accordance with the terms of the license issued to the 
manufacturer, or 

(2) it is not in conformity with such section, the expiration 
date on the label has passed, or such license has been suspended or 
revoked. 

A biological drug is declared to be misbranded if its packaging 
or labeling is not in conformity with the applicable regulations 
or standards prescribed under the authority of the Public Health 
Service Act. 

Section 108: Section 108 sets forth the effective dates of the fore- 
going sections. 

Section 111: Section 111 of the bill adds a new section to the 
FDCA which provides for a system of standardizing drug names. 

Subsection (a) authorizes the Secretary to determine a single 
standard name for a drug in the following situations: 

(1) Such action is necessary or desirable in the interest of 
achieving usefulness or simplicity of drug nomenclature, or 

(2) The existence of two or more nonproprietary names for the 
same drug or for two or more drugs which are identical in their 
active ingredients and substantially identical in their pharma- 
cological action, strength, quality, and purity, or 

(3) The common or usual name of a drug is misleading, confus- 
ing, or not sufficiently informative, or 

(4) There exists no common or usual name for a drug. 

Section 112: Section 112 amends provisions of the FDCA relative 
5 the designation of a drug by a name not in an official compen- 

um. 

Paragraph (a) (1) is a conforming amendment. 

Paragraphs (a) (2) and (4) provide that a drug shall be deemed 
to be misbranded unless 

(1) its label bears the established name, and in the case of it 18 
fabricated from two or more ingredients, the established name 
and quantity of each active ingredient, and 

(2) the established mame of such drug or ingredient on the 
label is given precedence in prominent type over any 
name. 

Paragraphs (a) (3) and (5) are conforming amendments. 

F 8 (a) (16) defines “established name“ to include the 
ollowing: 

es NR fos applicable standard name established pursuant to: sec- 
on or 

(2) If there is no such name, the official title in the official com- 


pendium, or 
8 the common or usual name cf such drug or 
n 

OP. 


1962 


N. O. P. 


N. C. P. 


N. O. P. 


N. O. P. 


HR. 11582 
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C.P. section 509. 


See section 509. 


Subsection (a) (13) adds a new section to the FDCA relating to 
prescription drugs. 

Paragraph (a) requires any person manufacturing, preparing, or 
propagating such a for distribution in interstate commerce 
or for importation into the country must obtain a license from the 
Secretary. If the Secretary finds that such licensee is no longer 
qualified to make such drug or has adulterated or misbranded the 
drug, he shall suspend or revoke the license. This paragraph pro- 
hibits the manufacture, preparation, or propagation of such drugs 
unless the manufacturer has an unsuspended and unrevoked 
license. This also applies to imports of foreign gh 

Paragraph (b) provides that no license may be granted unless 
the applicant demonstrates that the establishment in which the 
drug is to be produced meets such standards as the Secretary de- 
termines necessary to insure the continued chemical structure, 
strength, quality, purity, safety, and efficacy of the drug. When 
the Secretary determines that the establishment no longer meets 
those standards, he shall revoke or suspend the license. 

Paragraph (c) gives the representatives of the Department the 
right of inspection of any such establishment. The inspection 
may include, but is not limited to, commercial testing laboratories, 
plant sanitation, raw materials and analytical reports on such ma- 
terials, formula cards, actual manufacturing worksheets, batch 
records, weighing and measuring controls, packaging techniques, 
sterility controls, coding systems, facilities for maintaining sepa- 
rate identity of each drug, cleaning of equipment between batches, 
quarantine of drugs until after clearance with the laboratory, 
qualifications of the technical staff, and the complaint file of the 
license or applicant for a license. 

make (d) provides that no license may be granted when 

manufactured, prepared, or Reiger atta in a plant in 
a Tiga country unless the Secretary has determined that ade- 
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Sec. 7. Section 7 of bill adds a new section to the FDCA relat- 
ing to habit-forming stimulant ý 

Subsection (a) sets forth the following Congressional findings 
with respect to barbiturate and habit-forming stimulant drugs: 
(1) that there is a widespread illicit traffic in such drugs; (2) that 
the use of such drugs has become a threat to public health and 
safety; (3) that adequate protection against the dangers of such 
drugs requires regulation of intrastate commerce; and (4) that 
the regulation of such drugs in interstate commerce without similar 
regulation in intrastate commerce discriminates against and de- 
presses interstate commerce. 

Paragraph (a) of this new section defines barbiturate and habit- 
forming drugs 


O. P. Src. 122. 
C.P. Sec. 121. 


C.P. Sec. 122 (509 (a)). 


HR. 11881 


June 18 


1962 


HR. 11582 
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quate and effective means are available to determine from time 
to time that the plant continues to fulfill the requirements under 
paragraph: (D) i (b) with — to that drug. Whenever the Secretary 
ch means for that determination are no longer avail- 
able, he shall suspend or revoke the license. A license of a foreign 
plant shall include compliance with the provisions of the FDCA 
as amended by this bill and any other condition which the Secre- 


fees as are necessary to provide and maintain adequate inspec- 
tion as prescribed in the bill. 

Paragraph (e) provides for a public hearing upon objections by 
an applicant or licensee for a refusal to license or the suspension or 
revocation of a license within 30 days after notice by the Secretary 
of such action by him. Evidence must be received on issues raised 
by the objections. The Secretary shall promptly enter his final 
order supported by his findings of fact and conclusions. No final 
order suspending or revoking a license shall take effect until 90 
days after its publication unless the Secretary finds that emergency 
conditions exist which necessitate an earlier date. In that case 
such conditions shall be specified in his order. If the Secretary 
finds that the requirements for a license are being violated he may 
immediately on notice to the licensee, suspend the license. The 
balance of the paragraph sets forth the procedure for reinstate- 
ment of a suspended license. 

Paragraph (f) provides for an appeal from a final order of bina 
Secretary to the U.S. court of appeals for the circuit 
which the applicant lives or has his principal place of 3 
Appropriate service is provided and a transcript of the proceedings 
before the Secretary and his findings shall be filed in the court. 
The court may affirm or set aside the order in whole or in part. 
The findings of the Secretary as to questions of fact shall be sus- 
tained if based upon a fair evaluation of the entire record of the 

's hearing. The court shall advance on the docket and 
expedite the disposition of all cases under this section. 

The bill provides for the taking of further testimony in certain 
cases. The judgment of the court as final, subject to review by 
the Supreme Court. 

Paragraph (g) makes any person who knowingly obstructs or 
interferes with or conspires with any person to do so, the 
ance by any officer or agent of the Department of any duty under 
this section subject to fine of $1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

Section 509: Section 509 of the bill sets up a system for the 
designation of official names for drugs. 

Paragraph (a) authorizes the Secretary to determine of fiscal 
names of drugs in the interest of usefulness and simplicity. Only 
those names approved by the Secretary are to be the official names 
used in the official compendium. In the case of combinations 
of drugs, the official name of the component ingredients must be 
designated. 

Paragraph (b) requires the Secretary to review periodically of- 
ficial names by which drugs are identified in officlal compendia to 
determine whether revision of any names is necessary or desirable 
in the interest of usefulness or simplicity. 

Paragraph (c) requires the Secretary to designate another official 
name when he finds that the official name in use is unduly com- 
plex or unuseful. When the Secretary determines that there are 
two or more official names for a single drug or two or more drugs 
which are identical in chemical structures and pharmacological 
action and substantially identical in strength, quality, and purity, 
he shall designate a single official name which is useful. He shall 
also designate an official name to any drug found not to have 
such a name. 

Paragraph (d) provides that after each review, the Secretary 
shall publish a list of all revised official names and such other 
matters as he deems necessary for the effective use of those drug 
names. 

Paragraph (e) requires the official name to be the exclusive 
official name of the drug. 

Sec. 510. Section 510 of the bill provides for giving of full in- 
formation relating to drugs to doctors. 

Paragraph (a) requires the Secretary to publish and distribute 
to physicians, annually, a list of drugs which have the potentiality 
of dangerous or harmful effects. 

Paragraph (b) requires the Secretary to publish and distribute 
to doctors, hospitals, medical and nurses’ training schools, as well 
as Federal, State, and local government officers concerned with 
the handling and utilization of drugs, copies of all printed matter 
which the Secretary has required to be included in any package 
in _— the drug is sold. 

N. CP. 
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Paragraph (b) specifies those who may manufacture, 
compound, or process barbiturate or habit-forming stimulant 


drugs— 

(1) Manufacturers, compounders, and processors who are listed 
with the Secretary and who are regularly engaged in preparing 
pharmaceutical chemicals or prescription drugs for distribution 
through branch outlets, through wholesale druggists, or by direct 
shipment, (A) to retail pharmacies or to hospitals, clinics, public 
health agencies, or physicians, for dispensing by registered phar- 

macists upon p ption, or for use by or under supervision by 
practitioners licensed by law to administer such drugs in the course 
of their professional practice, or (B) to laboratories or research or 
educational institutions for use in research, teaching, or chemical 
analysis. 

(2) Branch outlets established by listed manufacturers, com- 
pounders, processors, or wholesale druggists who maintain estab- 
lishments in conformity with local laws and are regularly engaged 
in supplying prescription drugs to those persons, organizations, 
and institutions listed above. 

(3) Retail pharmacies and public health agencies, which main- 
tain establishments in conformity with local laws regulating the 
practice of pharmacy and medicine and which are regularly en- 
gaged in dispensing prescription drugs. 

(4) Practitioners licensed to prescribe or administer barbiturate 
or habit- forming stimulant drugs in the course of their professional 
practice 

(5) Persons who possess such drugs for use in research, teaching, 
or chemical analysis and not for sale. 

(6) Officers and employees of Federal, State, Territorial, or local 
governments, in the course of their official duties. 

(7) An employee of any person described above. 

Paragraph (c) limits the possession of any barbiturate or any 
habit-forming stimulant drug to (1) a person authorized by the 
foregoing paragraph, (2) a person to whom such drug has been pre- 
scribed by a duly licensed practitioner, or (3) a carrier or ware- 
houseman. 

Paragraph (d) prohibits the sale, delivery, or other disposition of 
any barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant drug by persons 
other than those described in paragraph (c). 

ee. (e) requires every person engaged in manufacturing. 
compounding, processing, selling, delivering, or otherwise disposing 
of any barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant drug to main- 
tain appropriate records which shall be available for inspection of 
the Secretary. Licensed practitioners who are authorized to re- 
ceive, prepare, administer. or dispense such drugs in the course of 
their professional practice are exempt from this requirement. 

Paragraph (f) permits the Secretary to exempt such drugs from 
the requirements of this section when he finds that their regulation 
is not necessary for the protection of public health. 

Subsection (c) declares that a violation of this section shall 
be deemed to be a prohibited act and subject to the penalties pro- 
vided therefor under that act. 

Subsection (d) provides that a violation of this section subjects 
such drugs to seizure and condemnation in any United States dis- 
trict court within the jurisdiction of which it is found, 

Subsection (e) disclaims any interference with State law. 


Section 8: Section 8 of the bill adds a new section to the Federal 
Drug and Cosmetic Act relating to drugs and devices intended for 
the prevention and treatment of cancer. 

Subsections (a), (b), and (c) subject violations of this section to 
the prohibited act and seizure-condemnation provisions of that 
Act 


Paragraph (d) of this new section prohibits the introduction 
in interstate commerce of any drug or device intended for any use 
in the prevention, cure, mitigation, or treatment of cancer un- 
less the following requirements have been complied with: 

(1) A full statement of the composition of the drug or con- 
struction and properties of the device, and a full description of 
the components, methods, facilities, and controls used in its pro- 
duction. 

(2) Scientific evidence, showing that the article has value for 
such use or that there is a reasonable possibility that the article has 
value for such use. 

(3) Such samples of the article as the Secretary may require, and 

(4) A valid approval issued by the Secretary. 

Paragraph (b) sets forth the procedure for approval or disap- 
proval of the article for distribution. The Secretary is required to 
promptly notify the applicant of his decision. 

Paragraph (c) provides that approval of the Secretary shall be 
limited to use of the article solely in a reasonable program o 
investigation by experts. The Secretary may condition and 5 
approval as necessary in order to confine the use of the article to 
the mentioned limitation. Provision is made for revoking or modi- 
fying such approval in light of developments under the program. 

Paragraph (d) authorizes the Secretary to revoke his approval 
(1) if he finds such approval was obtained through an untrue 
statement of a material fact, or 

(2) clinical experience reveals that the article has no value in 
the prevention, cure, mitigation, or treatment of cancer, 

Paragraph (e) exempts from the operation of this section certain 
articles generally recognized effective in this area, e.g., X-ray 
equipment, surgical instruments, and radioactive isotopes. 


H.R. 11581 
C.P. Sec. 122 (509 (b)). 


C.P. section 122 (509 (%). 


C. P. section 122 (509 (d)). 


C.P. section 122 (509 (e)). 


C. P. Section 122, (509 (f)). 
OP. Section 123. 


C.P. Section 124. 


C.P. Section 125. 
Section 126: Section 126 sets forth the effective date of the fore- 
4 7 sections. 
OP. 
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Section 9: Section 9 of the bill amends provisions of the FDCA to 
insure that new cosmetics are adequately tested before they are 
commercialized. 

Paragraph (a) prohibits, in the absence of an effective applica- 
tion, the introduction or delivery for introduction in interstate 
commerce of any cosmetic the composition of which is such (1) 
that it is not recognized as having been adequately shown to be 
safe for its intended or reasonably anticipated uses, or (2) that 
while its safety has been recognized in tests conducted for such 
purpose, it has not been subject to sufficient use. 

Paragraph (b) provides that any person may file an application 
with the Secretary with respect to a new cosmetic. In addition 
to such application, the applicant must submit (1) full informa- 
tion detailing investigations made to show whether or not such 
cosmetic is safe for use, (2) a full list of articles used as com- 
ponent of such cosmetic (3) a full statement of the composition of 
such cosmetic, (4) a full description of the methods, facilities, and 
controls used relative to the manufacture, processing, and packing 
of such cosmetic, (5) such samples as the Secretary may require, 
and (6) specimens of the proposed labeling. 

Paragraph (c) requires the Secretary, within 90 days after the 
filing of an application, to either notify the applicant that his ap- 
plication is effective or to give him notice of an opportunity for a 
hearing on the question whether to permit the application to be- 
come effective. The Secretary may extend the time for action 
on an application when necessary, provided that the applicant is 
notified prior to the expiration of 90 days from the filing of the 
application. In no case may such extension exceed 180 days from 
the date of the filing of the application. 

Paragraph (d) authorizes the Secretary, after due notice and an 
opportunity for a hearing to the applicant, to refuse to permit 
the application to become effective if— 

(1) the information detailing the investigations required under 
subsection (b) does not include adequate tests by all methods 
reasonably applicable to show whether or not such cosmetic is safe 
for its intended or reasonably anticipated uses: 

(2) the results of such tests do not show that such cosmetic is 
safe for such uses; 

(3) the methods, facilities, and controls used relative to the 
manufacture, processing, and packing of such cosmetic are inade- 
quate to preserve its identity, strength, quality, and purity, and 

(4) all the information available to the Secretary is insufficient 
to permit him to determine whether such cosmetic is safe for its 
intended or reasonably anticipated uses. 

A cosmetic is deemed unsafe and an application relative thereto 
ineligible for effectiveness if its intended or anticipated uses would 
induce cancer in man or animal. 

An application with respect to any new cosmetic shall not be 
effective if the intended or reasonably anticipated use of such 
cosmetic would promote deception of the consumer or result in 
its 8 misbranded or adulterated within the meaning of the 


Paragraph (e) authorizes the Secretary, after due notice and 
opportunity for a hearing to the applicant, to suspend the effec- 
tiveness of an application if any of the following are found to exist: 

(1) Reasonable doubt as to the safety of the cosmetic for its 
intended or reasonably anticipated uses, or 


(2) The application contains any untrue statement of fact. 
Paragraph (f) permits the Secretary to revoke an existing refusal 
of effectiveness when the facts so require. 


Paragraph (g) provides that the order of the Secretary shall be 
based upon a fair evaluation of the entire record and shall include 
a statement of the findings and conclusion on which it is based. 

Provision is made for appropriate service of such orders. 

Paragraph (h) provides that an applicant may appeal from a 
denial or withdrawal of an approval order (within 60 days of serv- 
ice of such order) to the United States court of appeal for the cir- 
cult in which he resides or has his principal place of business. Ap- 
propriate service is provided and a transcript of the proceeding 
before the Secretary and his findings shall be filed in the court. 
The court may affirm or set aside the Secretary's order. The find- 
ings of the Secretary as to questions of fact shall be sustained if 
based upon a fair evaluation of the record. Provision is made for 
taking additional evidence in certain cases. The judgment of the 
court is final, subject to review by the Supreme Court. Any pro- 
ceeding under this subsection is declared not to operate as a stay 
of the Secretary's order, unless so ordered by the Court. 


H.R. 11581 


Section 131: Section 131 subjects prescriptive drug advertisements 
to the false advertising provisions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. An advertisement of a prescriptive drug is deemed to 
be misleading if it omits a conspicuous, full and truthful dis- 
closure of— 

(1) the efficacy of the drug, and 

(2) the quantitative formula of the drug with each active 
ingredient listed by its common or usual name. 

(3) the side effects of the drug, and 

(4) the contra indications of the drug. 
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C.P. Section 101. N. C. P. 


C.P. Section 101 (a) and (b), (605 (a)): This section has the effect 
of prohibiting the introduction in commerce of an “unsafe” cos- 
metic unless an application has been filed and there is in effect 
approval of such application by the Secretary. 

The definition of the term “unsafe” is identical to the defini- 
tion in section 9(a) (604(a)) of H.R. 1235. 


OP. Sec. 101 (b), (605(b) ). 


OP. 101b (605(c) ). 


O. P. 101 (b) (605 d)). 


O. P. section 101 (b) (605 (e)) 

This section of the bill additionally authorizes the Secretary 
to withdraw approval of an application if— 

(3) the applicant fails to maintain any required records, or to 
make any required reports, or permit inspection of any such rec- 
ord, or 

(4) the methods, facilities, and controls used relative to the 
manufacture, processing, and packing of such cosmetic are inade- 
quate to assure and preserve its identity, strength, quality, purity, 
and safety, or 

(5) any condition attached to approval of the application has 
been violated. 

C.P. section 101(b), (605(g) ). 

C.P. section 101(b), (605(g) ). 

OP. section 101(b), (605(h) ). 

This section authorizes judicial review in conformity with exist- 
ing provisions of the FDCA. 
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Paragraph (i) provides that cosmetics intended solely for in- 
vestigational use by experts shall be exempt (by regulation) from 
m operation of this section. 

OP. 


Subsection (b) includes soap, within the definition of the term 
cosmetic. 
Subsection (c) declares the following activities to be prohibited 
acts: 
(1) Introducing or delivering for introduction in commerce any 
article in violation of this section, 

(2) Violating any confidence with respect to any information 
obtained under the authority of this section, or 

(3) Labeling, advertising, or suggesting that a cosmetic has an 
se eed Sg application or complies with the provisions of this section. 


N. OP. 


N. OP. 


N. OP. 


Section 18: Section 13 prohibits the importation of any article 
which is manufactured, processed, packed, or held in any establish- 
ment that refuses to submit to reasonable inspection. 

Section 14: Section 14 authorizes the Secretary to hire additional 
personnel for the Food and Drug Administration, 

Section 15: Section 15 sets forth the effective date of the various 
wes the bill. 


Subsection (d) extends the seizure-condemnation provisions of 
the FDCA to cover violations of this section. 

Subsection (e) extend the FDCA as amended by this bill, to 
hair dyes containing coal tars. 

A cosmetic is deemed to be adulterated if it contains any unsafe 
color additives. 

A cosmetic is deemed to be adulterated in the absence of an 
effective application. 

Subsection (f) declares that a cosmetic shall be deemed to be 
misbranded unless its label bears— 

(1) the common or usual name of the cosmetic chemicals, and 

(2) im the case it is fabricated from two or more ingredients, the 
common or usual name of each such ingredient. The Secretary 
may lift the second requirement where its enforcement is deemed 
to be impracticable, etc. 

Section 10. 

Subsection (a) provides that the refusal to comply with a sub- 
pena shall be deemed to be a prohibited act. 

Subsection (b) confers jurisdiction upon the US. district courts 
in cases involving violations under subsection (a). 

Subsection (c) authorizes the Secretary to issue subpenas and to 
invoke the aid of U.S. district courts in cases of contumacy. 

Section 11: Section 11 extends the FDCA to cover interstate car- 
riers of food, drugs or devices, and cosmetics. 

Section 12: Section 12 extends the factory inspection require- 
ments of the FDCA to cover a consulting laboratory, 1. e., a 
laboratory which performs services for a manufacturer whose 
establishment is subject to such inspection. 


HR. 11681 


N. C. P. 


N. C. P. 


N. OP. 


Section 202: Section 202 of the bill amends the FDCA so as to 
provide that the violation of any confidence with to any 
information obtained under the authority of that act, as amended 
by this bill, is deemed to be a prohibited act. 

Section 203: Section 203 of the bill sets forth the effective date 
of 75 5 sectlon. 


N. OF. 


N. OP. 


N. O. 
C.P. section 201. 
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Paragraph (J) requires every person engaged in manufacturing. 
compounding, or processing any cosmetic covered by an effective 
approved application to maintain such records and to make such 
reports as are necessary for the Secretary to determine whether 
such approval should continue in effect. Such records are required 
to be available for reasonable inspection by the Secretary. 

Section 102. Subsection (a) declares the violation of paragraph 
(i) or (j) a prohibited act and subject to the penalties provided 
2 in the FDCA. 


See section 101(a), supra. 
C.P. section 102(b). 


C.P. section 102(c). 


Section 302. N. CP. 

Subsection (a) exempts from the feed additive requirements 
oe the FDOA certain additives which leave no residue in food for 

umans. 

Subsection (b) makes a similar exemption with respect to color 
additives in feed. 

Section 303: Section 303 provides that any food additives which N. OP. 
are used in accordance with the sanction or approval granted under 
the authority ot various acts shall not continue to possess exempt 
status (from the FDCA) if the Secretary finds that there is sub- 
stantial doubt as to their safety. Except in cases of imminent 
hazard to public health, the Secretary is required to effect such 
modification in conformity with the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Section 301: N.CP. 

Subsection (a) provides that foods contained in certain push- 
button dispensers (pressured by a gaseous substance) shall be 
deemed to be misbranded unless it bears cautionary labeling with 
respect to its handling and storage. 

Subsection (b) requires the labels on drugs and therapeutic de- 
vices to bear pangua against a substantial and reason- 
ably foreseeable of causing accidental injury as well as first- 
aid treatment. 

Subsection (c) requires the label on any cosmetic which in- 
volves a substantial risk of causing injury to health to bear sufficient 
cautionary information as well as appropriate first-aid treatment. 

Subsection (e) repeals the remaining effective provisions of the 
Federal Caustic Poison Act. The provision of that act remained 
effective so as to cover situations wherein the Secretary postpones 
the operation of the Federal Hazardous Substances Labeling Act. 


N. O. P. 
See section 4(a) (13) (d). 
N. O. P. N. OP. 
Subsection (d) subjects the refusal to permit reasonable in- 
spection to the injunctive proceedings of the existing law. 
OP. section 103. 
See section 101 (b), supra. 
N. OP. N. OP. 
N. OF. N. OP. 
N. C. P. 
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COMPARISON OF ACTUAL LANGUAGE OF FOUR 
BILLS 


Mr. Speaker, I now submit the com- 
parison, in tabular form, of the language 
of the four bills, showing where they 
contain identical or similar provisions 


and where they differ. 


I believe this 


information will be of invaluable assist- 
ance to everyone interested in the tech- 
nical details of this legislation: 


COMPARISON or H.R. 1235, 11581-11582, anD 6245 


H. R. 1235 


To protect the public health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act so as to amend certain labeling provisions of 
the food, drug, and cosmetic chapters; prohibit worthless in- 
gredients in special dietary foods; require adequate controls in 
drug manufacture; require new drugs to be shown efficacious and 
new therapeutic devices to be shown safe and efficacious before 
they are marketed commercially; make other improvements with 
respect to new drug control; require all antibiotics to be certified; 
provide adequate controls over the distribution of habit-forming 
barbiturates and stimulant drugs; require cosmetics to be shown 
safe before they are marketed commercially; clarify and 
strengthen existing inspection authority; make additional pro- 
visions of the Act applicable to carriers; provide for administra- 
tive subpenas; and for other purposes. 

“Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Amendments of 1961”. 


REQUIRED LABEL STATEMENTS 


Sec. 2 (a) Subsection (f) of section 403 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the . “The Secre- 
tary may issue regulations which specify the kind, size, and loca- 
tion on the label or labeling of statements required by this section.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of section 502 of such Act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following sentence: “The Secretary may 
issue regulations which specify the kind, size, and location on the 
label or labeling of statements required by this section.” 

(c) Subsection (e) of section 602 of such Act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following sentence: The Secretary may 
issue regulations which specify the kind, size, and location on the 
label or labeling of statements required by this section.” 

(d) Subsection (e) (1) of section 701 of such Act is amended by 
changing 403 ()“ to read “403 (f) or (J)“; changing “502 (d) or 
(n)“ to read “502 (c), (d), or (h)“; inserting “602(c),” between 
“504,” and “or 604.“ 

(e) Subsection (k) of section 403 of such Act is amended by de- 
leting the last sentence reading: “The provisions of this paragraph 
and paragraphs (g) and (i) with respect to artificial coloring shall 
not apply in the case of butter, cheese, or ice cream.” 


H. R. 11581 


To protect the public health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to assure the safety, efficacy, and reliability of 
drugs, authorize standardization of drug names, establish special 
ae for 1 ang stimulant drugs, and clarify and 

rengthen e: g inspection authority with respect to an 
articles subject to the Act; and to amend related laws. if 


“Drug and Factory Inspection Amendments of 1962”, 
See section 112. 
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H.R. 11582 


To protect the public health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to require a premarketing showing of the safety 
of cosmetics; assure the safety, efficacy, and reliability of thera- 
peutic, diagnostic, and prosthetic devices; and amend the Act 
with respect to cautionary labeling; and for other purposes. 


“Cosmetics and Therapeutic Devices Amendments of 1962”. 


H. R. 6245 


To amend and supplement the antitrust laws with respect to the 
manufacture and distribution of drugs, and for other purposes. 


“Drug Industry Antitrust Act“. 


See section 4(a) (4) infra. 


SHERMAN ACT AMENDMENT 


Sec. 2. The Act entitled “An Act to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraints and monopolies”, approved July 
2, 1890 (26 Stat. 209, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 1 and the following), 
is amended by inserting therein, immediately after section 6 
thereof, the following new section: 

“Sec. 7. (a) For the purposes of sections 1 and 3 of this Act, 
every contract, combination, or conspiracy whereby any party 
thereto undertakes or has undertaken to (1) withdraw or cause 
to be withdrawn any pending application for any patent for 
any drug, (2) concede priority of invention to any other appli- 
cant for a patent for any drug in connection with any agreement 
or understanding to (a) split royalties between the applicants 
for such patent, (b) grant more favorable royalty rates to any 
other such applicant than to anyone who was not an applicant for 
such patent, or (c) to grant licenses only to other applicants for 
such patent, or (3) refrain from granting or to induce any other 
person to refrain from granting any license under any patent 
granted or which may be granted for any drug, shall be an unlawful 
restraint of trade or commerce, 

“(b) As used in this section, the term ‘drug’ has the meaning 
given thereto by section 201 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (21 U.S.C. 321). 

“(c) Nothing contained in this section shall be construed to 
limit in any way the application of section 1 or section 3 of this 
Act.” 

PATENTS FOR DRUGS 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 100 of part II of title 35 of the United 
States Code (relating to the patentability of inventions and grant 
of patents) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

„(e) The term ‘drug’ means any drug (as defined by section 
201 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act) which may be 
dispensed only in conformity with the requirements of paragraph 
(1) of section 503(b) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. ” 


(b) Section 101 of that title is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 
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“(1) No patent may be granted for any molecular modification or 
other modification of any patented or unpatented drug or for a 
combination of two or more drugs unless (A) the Commissioner has 
determined that the change from the prior art made by that modi- 
fication or combination would not have been obvious to a person 
having ordinary skill in the art and (B) the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has determined that the therapeutic effect 
of such modification is significantly greater than that of the drug so 
modified or that the therapeutic effect of such drugs when taken 
in combination is significantly greater than the therapeutic effect 
of those drugs when taken separately. 

“(2) The specification accompanying any application for a patent 
for a combination of two or more drugs, or for any drug involving 
a molecular modification of any drug or combination of drugs, shall 
contain a full and complete written description of the drugs so 
combined or the drug or combination of drugs so modified. Upon 
receipt of any such application, the Commissioner shall transmit to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare a request for his 
determination upon the question whether the combination or 
modification so described will have therapeutic effect significantly 
greater than that of the drugs so combined or the drug so modified. 
Upon receipt of any such request, the Secretary shall conduct. or 
cause the applicant to conduct or cause to be conducted such re- 
search as may be required for the making of that determination. 
The applicant shall furnish to the Secretary such clinical data and 
other information as the Secretary may require for his determina- 
tion. 

“(3) Whenever the Secretary shall determine that any combina- 
tion of drugs or molecularly modified drug does not have the 
therapeutic effect prescribed in subparagraph (1) hereof, he shall 
so notify the applicant in writing by registered mail addressed to 
the applicant at his last known address in the records of the 
Secretary. Within thirty days after the date of such notice, the 
applicant may request in writing the Secretary to hold a hearing 
before transmitting his final determination to the Commissioner. 
Such request shall specify the grounds on which the request is 
based and shall be accompanied by any additional information 
which is material and there were reasonable grounds for failure 
to adduce such information before the Secretary theretofore. After 
such hearing the Secretary shall enter his final determination. 
The Secretary shall cause to be kept a record of all information 
coming before him and his determination thereon. 

“(4) The Secretary shall transmit in writing his final determina- 
tion to the Commissioner which shall be made a formal part of the 
file record of the patent application. The determination so made 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare with respect to 
any such combination or modification shall be accepted as con- 
clusive in any determination made by the Commissioner. The 
determination of the Secretary shall be sustained in any court if 
based upon a fair evaluation of the entire record before the 
Secretary.” 

(c) Section 135 of title 35, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“A patent issued after proceedings under this section for any 
drug which requires a new drug application under section 505 of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 355) shall be 
issued as of the effective date of that new drug application; in 
case of drugs not requiring such a new drug application, a patent 
shall be issued effective as of the date upon which the patent appli- 
cation therefor was duly filed by the prevailing party.” 

(d) Section 154 of title 35, United States Code, is amended by 

(1) striking out the word “Every” in the first sentence thereof, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “Except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided by this section, every”; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Every patent for a drug issued after the effective date of this 
paragraph shall contain a grant to the patentee, his heirs or 
assigns, of the right to exclude others from making, using, or 
selling that drug for the term of three years from its effective 
date, and for any additional period (not exceeding fourteen years) 
during which the holder thereof grants to each qualified applicant 
an unrestricted license to make, use, and sell that drug. ` 
during any such additional period, the holder of any such patent 
fails to grant any such license to any qualified applicant within 
ninety days after receipt of a written request therefor made by 
that applicant, the holder of that patent shall file with the Com- 
missioner a written report of that fact. After receipt of any 
such report from the holder of any such patent, or after a determi- 
nation made by the Commissioner on his own motion or upon 
complaint made by any applicant to the effect that the holder 
thereof has failed to grant to any qualified applicant any such 
license under any such patent within ninety days after receipt 
from that applicant during any such additional period of a written 
request for such license, the Commissioner shall cause notice of 
the cancellation of that patent to be published in the Federal 
Register and endorsed upon all copies of that patent thereafter 
distributed by the Patent Office. In this paragraph— 

“(1) the term ‘qualified applicant’, when used with regard to 
any application for license to make, use, and sell any drug, means 
any person who holds an unsuspended and unrevoked license 
issued under section 508 of this Act for the manufacture, prepara- 
tion, or propagation of that drug; and 

“(2) the term ‘unrestricted license’, when used with regard to a 
patent for any drug, means a license which (A) includes a grant of 
all technical information required for the sale and efficacious 
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WORTHLESS INGREDIENTS IN SPECIAL DIETARY FOODS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 402 of such Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) If it purports to be or is represented for special dietary uses 
and it contains any substance whose usefulness for special dietary 
purposes has not been established in accordance with section 403(j) 
of this Act, except that binders, excipients, fillers, carriers, or coat- 
ings may be present.” 

(b) Subsection (i) of section 403 of such Act is amended by 
changing “paragraph (g)“ to read “paragraph (g) or (J)“. 

(c) Subsection (j) of section 403 of such Act is amended by 
changing the period at the end to a semicolon and adding: “no 
substance whose usefulness for special dietary purposes has not 
been established in accordance with this paragraph shall be men- 
tioned on the label or in the labeling of such a food, except that 
binders, excipients, fillers, carriers, or coatings may be declared as 
such.“ 


REQUIREMENT OF ADEQUATE CONTROLS IN DRUG MANUFACTURE 


Sec. 4. Clause (2) of paragraph (a) of section 501 of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) (A) if it has been prepared, packed, or held under in- 
sanitary conditions whereby it may have been contaminated with 
filth, or whereby it may have been rendered injurious to health; 
or (B) if it is a drug and the methods used in, or the facilities 
or personnel or controls used for, the manufacture, ne: 
packing, or holding of such drug were inadequate (as determined 
in accordance with regulations promulgated by the Secretary) 
(i) to imsure that its identity and strength do not differ from, 
and that its purity and quality do not fall below, those which 
such drug 1 tect aed or is represented to e or (ii) to insure 
that such g will not be injurious to health when used in ac- 
cordance with directions for use on its labeling, or when used in 
accordance with a prescription of a licensed practitioner (which 
prescription is consistent with the labeling of such drug), or (ill) 
to insure that its labeling is not such as to cause such drug to be 
adulterated or misbranded:“. 


PRETESTING OF NEW DRUGS AND THERAPEUTIC DEVICES 
FOR SAFETY AND EFFICACY 


Heer 5. (a) Section 201 (p) of said Act is amended to read as 
ows: 
(p) The term “new drug” means— 
(1) Any drug the composition of which is such that such drug 
is not generally recognized among e: qualified by scientific 
and experience to evaluate the safety and efficacy of drugs 
as safe and efficacious for use under the conditions prescribed, 
recommended, or suggested in the labeling thereof, except that 
such a drug not so shall not be deemed to be a “new 
drug” if at any time prior to the enactment of this Act it was 
subject to the Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, as amended, 
and if at such time its labeling contained the same representations 
concerning the conditions of its use; or 
(2) Any drug the composition of which is such that such drug, 
as a result of investigations to determine its safety and efficacy 
for use under such conditions, has become so recognized, but 
which has not, otherwise than in such investigations, been used 
to a material extent or for a material time under such conditions. 


HR. 11581 


TITLE I—DRUGS 
Part A—Amendments to assure safety, efficiency, and reliability 
Requirement of Adequate Controls in Manufacture 


Sec. 101. (a) Clause (2) of paragraph (a) of section 501 of the 
Federal Food, , and Cosmetic Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: (2) (A) if it has been prepared, packed, or held under in- 
sanitary conditions whereby it may have been contaminated with 
filth, or whereby it may have been rendered injurious to health; 
or (B) if it is a drug and the methods used in, or the facilities or 
personnel or controls used for, its manufacture, processing, pack- 
ing, or holding were inadequate (as determined in accordance with 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary on the basis of good 
manufacturing practice) (1) to insure that its identity and strength 
do not differ from, and that its purity, quality, and efficacy do not 
fall below, those which it purports or is represented to possess, 
or (ii) to insure that it will not be injurious to health when used 
in accordance with directions for use on its labeling, or when 
used in accordance with a prescription of a licensed practitioner 
(which 6 is consistent with its labeling), or (ili) to 
insure that its labeling is not such as to cause it to be adulterated 
or misbranded:“. 


(b) Section 701(e) of such Act is amended by striking out, in 
= th t sentence, 501 (b)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “501 (a) 
or si 


PREMARKETING SHOWING OF NEW-DRUG EFFICACY 


Sec. 102. (a) Paragraph (p) of section 201 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by— 


(1) in subparagraphs (1) and (2) thereof the words 
3 1 after the word “safety” each time such word occurs 
erein; an: 


(2) inserting in subparagraph (1) “and efficacious” after safe“. 
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H.R. 11582 


See title II, section 201, infra. 


TITLE II—SAFETY, EFFICACY, AND RELIABILITY OF DEVICES 
Requirement of adequate controls in manufacture 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 501(a) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act is amended by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a semicolon and the following: or (5) if it is a device and 
the methods used in, or the facilities or personnel or controls used 
for, its manufacture, processing, packing, or holding were inade- 
quate (as determined in accordance with regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary on the basis of good manufacturing practice) (i) 
to insure that its identity does not differ from, and that its efficacy 
and quality do not fall below, those which it purports or is repre- 
sented to possess, or (ii) to insure that it will not be injurious to 
health when used in accordance with directions for use on its 
labeling, or when used in accordance with a prescription of a 
licensed practitioner (which prescription is consistent with its 
labeling), or (iii) to insure that its labeling is not such as to cause 
it to be adulterated or misbranded”. 

(b) Section 101(e) of such Act is amended by striking out, in 
oy 5 sentence, 501 (b)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 501 (a) 
or las 


H.R. 6245 


manufacture, preparation, or propagation of that drug, and (B) 
contains no condition, limitation, or restriction upon the manu- 
facture, use, or sale thereof other than the payment by the licensee 
of a royalty not exceeding 8 per centum of the gross selling price 
received by the licensee for the sale of that drug, and (C) the 
royalty rate is not discriminatory between licensees when an iden- 
tical compound is sold for different uses or in different forms; 

“(3) the term ‘effective date’, when used with regard to a patent 
for any drug, means (A) in the case of a new drug (as defined by 
section 201 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act), the 
effective date of the application filed with respect thereto under 
section 505 of that Act, and (B) in the case of any other drug, 
the date on which application was made for that patent.” 


FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 4. (a) The following amendments are made to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act: 

(1) Section 201(p)(1) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 321 (p) (1)), defn- 
ing the term “new drug”, is amended by (A) inserting therein, im- 
mediately after the words “to evaluate the safety”, the words “and 
efficacy”, and (B) inserting therein, immediately after the words 
“as safe“, the words “and efficacious”. 
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(b) Section 201 of such Act is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(s) The term ‘new device’ means: 

“(1) Any device the composition, construction, or properties of 
which are such that such device is not generally recognized, among 
experts qualified by scientific training and experience to evaluate 
the safety and efficacy of devices, as safe and efficacious for use 
under the conditions prescribed, recommended, or suggested in the 
labeling thereof; or 

“(2) Any device the composition, construction, or properties of 
which are such that such device, as a result of investigations to 
determine its safety and efficacy for use under such conditions, has 
become so recognized, but which has not, otherwise than in such 
investigations, been used to a material extent or for a material time 
under such conditions.” 
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ER. 11582 
See section 202 (b), 508(a), infra. 


PREMARKETING CLEARANCE OF NEW DEVICES 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 501 (a) of such Act, as amended by section 
201 of this Act, is further amended by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof a semicolon and the following: “or (6) if itis a 
device which is unsafe within the meaning of section 508“. 

(b) Chapter V of such Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section as follows: 

“Src. 508. (a) A device shall be deemed unsafe for the purposes 
of section 501(a) (6) if— 


HR. 6245 


(2) Section 201 of that Act (21 U.S.C. 321) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(u) The term ‘State’ means any State or possession of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico.” 

(3) Section 301(a) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 331(a)), prescribing 
prohibited acts and penalties, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The introduction or delivery for introduction into inter- 
state commerce of— 

“(1) any food, drug, device, or cosmetic that is adulterated or 
misbranded; 

“(2) any drug subject to the provisions of section 503(b)(1) of 
this Act unless that drug was manufactured, propagated, or pre- 
pared by a person who at the time of its manufacture, propagation, 
or preparation held an unsuspended and unrevoked license issued 
under section 508 of this Act.” 

(4) That portion of section 502(b) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 352(b)), 
relating to misbranded drugs and devices, which precedes the colon 
contained therein is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) If in packaged form unless it bears a label containing (1) 
the name, place of business, and license number (if any) of the 
manufacturer, packer, or distributor; (2) an accurate statement 
of the quantity of the contents in terms of weight, measure, or 
numerical count; (3) its official name approved by the Secretary 
under section 509 (a) printed in type at least as large and as 
prominent as that used for any trade or brand name appearing on 
such label; and (4) the date, if any, beyond which the contents of 
such package cannot be expected beyond reasonable doubt to 
produce their intended specific results”. 

(5) Section 502(e) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 352(e)) is amended 
by— 

(1) striking out the words “If it is a drug and is not desig- 
nated solely by a name recognized in an official compendium 
unless its label bears (1) the common or usual name of the 
drug, if such there be; and (2) in case it is fabricated from two 
or more ingredients, the common or usual name“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “If it is a drug fabricated from two or 
more ingredients unless its label bears the official name and 
quantity”. 

(2) by striking out in the proviso the words “of clause (2)”. 

(6) Section 502(L) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 352(L)) is amended 
by inserting in the first sentence thereof, immediately after 
“bacitracin,”, the words “or any other antibiotic drugs,“. 

(7) Section 502 of that Act (21 U.S.C. 352) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(m) In the case of any drug distributed or offered for sale 
a any State, unless the manufacturer, packer or distributor 

ereof— 

“(1) includes with any information transmitted to any prac- 
titioner licensed by law by that State to administer such drug 
(A) a true and correct copy of all printed matter which the 
Secretary has required to be included in any package in which 
that drug is distributed or sold, and (B) in the case of any drug 
as to which any application has been made effective under section 
505 of this Act, a full, true, and correct statement of all findings 
of fact and determinations made by the Secretary under that 
section with respect to that drug, as the Secretary may require; 
or 

“(2) includes in all advertisements and other descriptive printed 
matter issued or caused to be issued by the manufacturer, packer, 
distributor, or others with respect to that drug (A) the official name 
thereof printed in type at least as large and as prominent as that 
used for any trade or brand name thereof, (B) warning prepared 
with the approval of the Secretary as to any dangerous or harmful 
property or effect thereof and (C) a full and correct statement of 
its efficacy: Provided, That the term ‘advertisements’ shall include 
all forms of advertising, whether transmitted directly to physicians, 
published in medical journals or other media, and whether in 
printed or oral form”. 
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(c) Subsection (a) of section 505 of such Act (21 U.S.C, 355) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“NEW DRUGS AND THERAPEUTIC DEVICES 


“Sec. 505. (a) No person shall introduce or deliver for intro- 
duction into interstate commerce any new drug or new device, 
unless an application filed pursuant to subsection (b) is effective 
with respect to such drug or device. 

“(b) Any person may file with the Secretary an application 
with respect to any drug or device subject to the provisions of 
subsection (a). Such persons shall submit to the Secretary as a 
part of the application (1) full reports of investigations which 
have been made to show whether or not such drug or device is 
safe and efficacious for use, the submission of full clinical records 
on each patient on whom the drug or device was tested may be 
required upon request of the Secretary; (2) a full list of the 
articles used as components of such drug or device; (3) in the 
case of a drug, a full statement of the composition of such drug, 
or, in the case of a device, a full statement of its composition, 
properties, and construction and the principle or principles of 
its operation; (4) a full description of the methods used in, and 
the facilities and controls used for, the manufacture, processing, 
and packing of such drug or device; (5) such samples of such 
drug or device and of the articles used as components thereof as 
the Secretary may require; and (6) specimens of the labeling pro- 
posed to be used for such drug or device. 

“(c) The Secretary, within ninety days after the filing of an 
application under this subsection, shall notify the applicant that 

application is effective or shall give the applicant notice of 
0 unity for a hearing on the question whether to permit the 
application to become effective, except that prior to the ninetieth 
day after such filing the Secretary may notify the applicant in 
writing that the time for action by him has been extended to such 
time (not more than one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of filing the application) as the Secretary deems necessary to 
enable him to study and investigate the application. 


“(d) If the Secretary finds, after due notice to the applicant 
and giving him an opportunity for a hearing, that (1) the investi- 
gations, reports of which are required to be submitted to the 
Secretary E geo to subsection (b), do not include adequate 
tests by methods reasonably applicable to show whether or 
not such drug or device is safe and efficacious for use under the 
conditions prescribed, recommended, or suggested in the proposed 
labeling thereof; (2) the results of such tests show that such 
drug or device is unsafe or not efficacious for use under such condi- 
tions or do not show that such drug or device is safe and efficacious 
for use under such conditions; (3) the methods used in, and the 
seca ne ay lrg 2 the manufacture, processing, and 

su or vice are inadequate to preserve its 
identity, strength, quality, and purity; or (A) upon the basis of the 
information submitted to him as part of the application, or upon 
the basis of any other information before him with respect to 
such drug or device, he has insufficient information to determine 
whether such drug or device is safe and efficacious for use under 
such conditions, he shall, prior to the effective date of the applica- 
3 issue an order refusing to permit the application to become 
effective, 


(b) Section 505 of such Act is amended by— 

(1) inserting “and efficacious” after the word “safe” each time 
such word occurs in subsections (b) and (d) thereof; 

(2) inserting “or inefficacious” after the word “unsafe” in sub- 
section (d) thereof; 

(3) inserting “or inefficacious” after the word “unsafe” in sub- 
section (e) thereof; 

4) striking out “quality, and purity” in clause (3) of subsec- 
tion (d) and inserting in lieu thereof “quality, purity, safety, and 
efficacy”; and 

KN inserting in subsection (1) “and efficacy” after the word 
LL? e y”. 


C.P. Sec. 104(a) (1) infra. 


C.P. section 104(a) (2) infra. 


C.P. See section 104(a) (3) infra. 


C.P. Section 104(a) (4) infra. 
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“(1) its composition, construction, or properties are such that 
such device is not generally recognized, among experts qualified by 
scientific training and experience to evaluate the safety and efi- 
cacy of devices, as safe and efficacious for use under the conditions 
prescribed, recommended, or suggested in the la thereof; or 

“(2) its composition, construction, or properties are such that 
such device, as a result of investigations to determine its safety 
and efficacy for use under such conditions, has become so recog- 
nized, but such device has not, otherwise than in such investiga- 
tions, been used to a material extent or for a material time under 
such conditions, 


unless (A) an appli lication with respect to such device has been filed 
pursuant to su on (b) and there is in effect an approval of 
such * by the Secretary under this section, or (B) such 
device is for investigational use and conforms to the terms of an 
exemption which is in effect pursuant to subsection (i), or (C) 
such device conforms to the terms of an exemption which is in 
effect with respect thereto under subsection (kx). 


OP. section 202 (a) and (b) supra. 


“(b) Any person may file with the Secretary an application for 
determination by the Secretary of the safety and efficacy of any 
device described in clause (1) or (2) of subsection (a). Such 
persons shall submit to the Secretary as a part of the application 
(1) full reports of investigations which have been made to show 
whether or not such device is safe and efficacious for use; (2) a 
full list of the articles used as components of such device; (3) a 
full statement of the composition, properties, and construction, 
and of the principle or principles of operation, of such device; 
(4) a full description of the methods used in, and the facilities 
and controls used for, the manufacture, processing, and packing 
of such device; (5) such samples of such device and of the articles 
used as components thereof as the Secretary may require; and 
(6) specimens of the labeling proposed to be used for such device. 


“(c) Within ninety days after the filing of an application under 
this subsection or within such additional period (not exceeding 
one hundred and eighty days after such filing) as the Secretary 
deems necessary to enable him to study and investigate the 
application and specifies in a written notice to the applicant, the 
Secretary shall either 

“(1) approve the application if he then finds that none of the 
grounds for denying approval specified in subsection (d) applies, 


or 

“(2) give the applicant notice of an opportunity for a hearing 
before the Secretary to be held under subsection (d) on the ques- 
tion whether such application is approvable. 

d) If the Secretary finds, after due notice to the applicant 
and opportunity for a hearing to the applicant, that (1) the 
investigations, reports of which are required to be submitted to 
the Secretary pursuant to subsection (b), do not include adequate 
tests by all methods reasonably applicable to show whether or 
not such device is safe and efficacious for use under the conditions 
prescribed, recommended, or suggested in the proposed labeling 
thereof; (2) the results of such tests show that such device is 
unsafe or inefficacious for such use under such conditions or do 
not show that such device is safe and efficacious for use under 
such conditions; (3) the methods used in, and the facilities and 
controls used for, the manufacture, processing, and packing of 
such device are inadequate to preserve its identity, quality, safety, 
and efficacy; or (4) upon the basis of the information submitted 
to him as part of the application, or upon the basis of any other 
information before him with respect to such device, he has 
insufficient information to determine whether such device is safe 
and efficacious for use under such conditions, he shall issue an 
order denying approval of the application. If, after such notice 
and opportunity for hearing, the Secretary ‘ands that clauses 
(1) through (4) of this subsection do not apply, he shall issue 
an order approving the application. 


(8) Section 505(b) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 355(b)) is amended 
by inserting therein, immediately after the words “is safe for use”, 
the words “and whether such drug is efficacious in use”. 


(9) Section 505(c) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 355(c)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) No a 9 flled under subsection (b) shall become 
effective un Secretary has (1) determined, after the conduct 
of such 333 and tests as he may consider necessary, chat 
the new drug described in that application is safe for use and is 
efficacious in use, under conditions prescribed, recommended or 
suggested in the labeling thereof, and (2) transmitted to the 
applicant in writing notice of his determination.” 


6 (10) Section 505 (d) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 355 (d)) is amended 


iy 

(A) inserting in clause (1), immediately after the words “is 
safe for use”, the words and is efficacious in use”; 

(B) inserting in clause (2), immediately preceding the semi- 
colon at the end thereof, a comma and the following: “or that 
the results of such tests show that such drug is not efficacious 
in use or do not show that such drug is efficacious in use“; 

(C) inserting in clause (4), immediately after the words “is 
safe for use“, the words “and efficacious in use“; and 

(D) striking out in clause (4) the comma following the words 
“he shall” and all thereafter to and including the comma 
immediately preceding the words “issue an order“. 


(11) Section 505(e) of that Act (21 U.S.C. 355(e) is amended 
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e) The effectiveness of an application with respect to any drug 
or device shall, after due notice and opportunity for hearing to 
the applicant, by order of the Secretary be suspended if the Sec- 
retary finds that (1) for reasons set forth by him, there is reason- 
able doubt as to the safety or efficacy of the drug or device for use 
under the conditions prescribed, recommended or suggested in the 
labeling or proposed labeling thereof, or (2) the application con- 
tains any untrue statement of a material fact, or (3) that the ap- 
plicant has failed to establish or maintain any required records, or 
to make any required report, in accordance with an applicable 
regulation or order under subsection (j), or that the applicant or 
any person under his control has refused to permit access to, or 
copying or verification of, any such record as required by para- 
graph (2) of such subsection. The order shall state the findings 
upon which it is based. 


“(f) An order refusing to permit an application with respect to 
any drug or device to become effective shall be revoked whenever 
the Secretary finds that the facts so require. 

“(g)(1) An order of the Secretary after a hearing under this 
section shall be based upon a fair evaluation of the entire record 
at the hearing and shall include a statement setting forth in detail 
the findings and conclusions on which it is based. 

“(2) Orders of the Secretary under this section shall be served 
(A) in person by any officer or employee of the Department des- 
ignated by the Secretary or (B) by mailing the order by registered 
mail or certified mail addressed to the applicant or respondent at 
his last-known address in the records of the Secretary. 

“(h) In case of denial or withdrawal of approval of an applica- 
tion under this section, the applicant may file in the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which such applicant resides or 
has his principal place of business, within sixty days after the serv- 
ing of notice of such order, a written petition praying that the order 
of the Secretary be set aside. A copy of such petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the court to the Secretary, 
or any officer designated by him for that purpose, and thereupon 
the Secretary shall file in the court a transcript of the record of 
the proceedings on which he based his order, as provided in section 
2112 of title 28, United States Code. Upon the filing of such 
petition the court shall have jurisdiction, which upon the filing 
of the record with it shall be exclusive, to affirm or set aside the 
order. The finding of the Secretary as to the facts shall be sus- 
tained if based upon a fair evaluation of the entire record at the 
hearing. If any person shall apply to the court for leave to adduce 
additional evidence, and shall show to the satisfaction of the court 
that such additional evidence is material and that there were reason- 
able grounds for failure to adduce such evidence in the proceeding 
before the Secretary, the court may order such additional evidence 
to be taken before the Secretary and to be adduced upon the 
hearing in such manner and upon such terms and conditions as to 
the court may seem proper. The Secretary may modify his find- 
ings as to the facts and order by reason of the additional evidence 
so taken, and he shall file with the court such modified findings and 
order. The court, on judicial review, shall not sustain the order of 
the Secretary if he failed to comply with any requirement imposed 
on him by subsection (g)(1). The judgment and decree of the 
court affirming or setting aside any order under this section shall be 
final, subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided in section 1254 of title 
28, United States Code. The commencement of proceedings under 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically ordered by the court 
to the contrary, operate as a stay of the Secretary’s order. 

“(i) The Secretary shall promulgate regulations for exempting 
from the operation of the foregoing subsections of this section 
drugs or devices intended solely for investigational use by experts 
qualified by scientific training and experience to investigate the 
safety and efficacy of drugs or devices. Such regulations may pro- 
vide for conditioning such exemptions upon the establishment and 
maintenance of such records, and the making of such reports to the 
Secretary, of data obtained as the result of such investigational 
use of such drugs or devices, as the Secretary finds will enable him 
to evaluate the safety of such drugs or devices in the event of the 
filing of an application pursuant to subsection (b).“ 


“(j) (1) Every person engaged in manufacturing, compounding, 
or pri g any new drug or new device with respect to which an 
application filed pursuant to this section is effective shall establish 
and maintain such records, and make such reports to the Secretary, 
of data relating to clinical experience and other data or informa- 
tion, received or otherwise obtained by such person with respect to 
such drug or device as the Secretary may by general regulation, or 
by order with respect to such application, prescribe on the basis of 
a finding that such records and reports are necessary in order to 
enable the Secretary to determine, or to facilitate a determination, 
whether there is or may be ground for invoking subsection (e) of 
this section. Regulations under this paragraph shall exempt from 


H.R. 11581 
CP, See section 104(b) infra. 


CP. See section 104(c) infra. 


OP. See section 104 (d) infra. 


OP. See section 103 (b) infra. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS AS TO EXPERIENCE ON NEW DRUGS 


Sec. 103. (a) Section 505 of such Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(j) (1) In the case of any drug for which an approval of an ap- 
plication filed pursuant to this section is in effect, the applicant 
shall establish and maintain such records, and make such reports 
to the Secretary, of data relating to clinical experience and other 
data or information, received or otherwise obtained by such appli- 
cant with respect to such drug, as the Secretary may by general 
regulation, or by order with respect to such application, prescribe 
on the basis of a finding that such records and rej are neces- 
sary in order to enable the Secretary to determine, or facilitate a 
determination, whether there is or may be ground for invoking 
subsection (e) of this section. 
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“(e) The 8 shall, after due notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the applicant, issue an order withdrawing approval of 
an application under this section if the Secretary finds that (1) for 
reasons set forth by him, there is substantial doubt as to the safety 
or efficacy of the device for its intended use or any other reasonably 
foreseeable use, or (2) the application filed pursuant to subsection 
(b) contains any untrue statement of a material fact, or (3) the 
applicant has failed to establish or maintain any required records, 
or to make any required report, in accordance with an applicable 
regulation or order under subsection (j), or that the applicant or 
any person under his control has refused to permit access to, or 
copying or verification of, any such record as required by paragraph 
(2) of such subsection, or (4) the methods used in, and the facilities 
and controls used for, the manufacture, processing, and packing 
of such device are then inadequate to assure and preserve its iden- 
tity, quality, safety, and efficacy, or (5) any condition attached to 
approval of the application has been violated: Provided, That if 
the Secretary finds that there is an imminent hazard to the public 
health, he may suspend the approval of such application immedi- 
ately upon notice, pending the opportunity for hearing required 
by this subsection. 

“(f) Whenever the Secretary finds that the facts so require, he 
shall revoke any previous order under subsection (d) or (e) deny- 
ing, withdrawing, or suspending approval of an application and 
shall approve such application or reinstate such approval, as may 
be appropriate. 

“(g) Orders of the Secretary under this section shall be served 
(1) in person by any officer or employee of the Department desig- 
nated by the Secretary or (2) by mailing the order by registered 
mail or certified mail addressed to the applicant at his last-known 
address in the records of the Secretary. 


“(h) The applicant may obtain judicial review of a final order 
of the Secretary denying or withdrawing approval of an application 
under this section in accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(t) (1)-—(5) of section 701. 


“(1) The Secretary shall promulgate regulations for exempting 
from the operation of this section devices intended solely for in- 
vestigational use by experts qualified by scientific training and ex- 
perience to investigate the safety and efficacy of devices. Such 
regulations may provide for conditioning such exemptions upon 
the establishment and maintenance of such records, and the mak- 
ing of such reports to the Secretary, of data obtained as the result 
of such investigational use of such devices as the Secretary finds 
will enable him to evaluate the safety and efficacy of such devices 
© oe event of the filing of an application pursuant to subsection 


“(j) (1) Every person engaged in manufacturing or processing 
any device with respect to which approval of an application, filed 
pursuant to this section, is in effect shall establish and maintain 
such records, and make such reports to the Secretary, of data re- 
lating to experience and other data or information, received or 
otherwise obtained by such person with respect to such device, as 
the Secretary may by general regulation, or by order with respect to 
pov a ge prescribe on the basis of a finding that such 
r reports are in order to enable the 
to determine, or to . 6 
or may be ground for invoking subsection (e) of this section. 


H.R. 6245 


(A) inserting therein, immediately after words The effective- 
ness of an”, the word “approved”; and 

(B) inserting in clause (1) thereof, immediately after the words | 
“is unsafe for use“, the words “or is not efficacious in use“. 
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the requirement of such recordkeeping or reporting, or both, except 
to the extent that the Secretary finds such exemption to be in- 
consistent with the purposes of this paragraph, retail pharmacies, 
hospitals, clinics, public health agencies, and licensed practitioners 
who prepare or compound such drugs or dispense or use such de- 
vices solely in the regular course of their business, operation, or 
profession as such. 

“(2) Every person required under this section to maintain rec- 
ords, and every person in charge or custody thereof, shall, upon 
request of an officer or employee designated by the Secretary, per- 
mit such officer or employee at all reasonable times to have access 
to and copy and verify such records.” 

(d) Paragraph (e) of section 301 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(e) The refusal to permit access to or copying of any record as 
required by section 703; or the failure to establish or maintain any 
record, or make any report, required under section 505(j), or the 
refusal to permit access to, verification, or copying of any such 
required record.” 

(e) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such Act, as amended by 
section 2 of this Act, is further amended by striking out (e),“. 


HR. 11581 


“(2) Every person required under this section to maintain rec- 
ords, and every person in charge or custody thereof, shall upon 
request of an officer or employee designated by the Secretary, per- 
mit such officer or employee at all reasonable time to have access to 
and copy and verify such records.” 

C.P. See section 103 (c) and (d), infra. 


(b) Subsection (i) of section 505 of such Act, as amended by 
section 102(b) (5) of this Act, is further amended (1) by inserting 
“the foregoing subsections of” after “operation of”, and (2) by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sentence: “Such regula- 
tions may provide for conditioning such exemption upon the 
establishment and maintenance of such records, and the making 
of such reports to the Secretary, of data obtained as the result 
of such investigational use of such drugs, as the Secretary finds 
will enable him to evaluate the safety and efficacy of such drugs 
in the event of the filing of an application pursuant to sub- 
section (b).” 

(c) The first sentence of subsection (e) of section 505 of such 
Act, as amended by section 102(b)(3) of this Act, is further 
amended by inserting immediately before the period at the end 
of such sentence a comma and the following: “or (3) that the 
applicant has failed to establish or maintain any required records, 
or to make any required report, in accordance with an applicable 
regulation or order under subsection (j), or that the applicant or 
any person under his control has refused to permit access to, or 
copying or verification of, any such record as required by paragraph 
(2) of such subsection”. 

(d) Paragraph (e) of section 301 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

„(e) The refusal to permit access to or copying of any record 
as required by section 703; or the failure to establish or maintain 
any record, or make any report, required under section 505 (i) 
or (j), or the refusal to permit access to or verification or copying 
of any such required record.” 

(e) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “(e),”. 

PROCEDURAL CHANGES AS TO NEW DRUGS, AND ADDITIONAL GROUNDS FOR 

WITHDRAWAL OR SUSPENSION OF APPROVAL OF NEW-DRUG APPLICA- 

TIONS 


Sec. 104. (a) (1) Subsection (a) of section 505 of such Act is 
amended by striking out the phrase “unless an application filed 
pursuant to subsection (b) is effective’, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “unless an application has been filed pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b), and there is in effect an approval of such application by 
the Secretary under this section,“. 

(2) The first sentence of subsection (b) of section 505 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: “Any person may file with the 
Secretary an application for determination by the Secretary of the 
safety and efficacy of any drug subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (a).“ 

(3) Subsection (e) of section 505 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) Within ninety days after the filing of an application under 
this subsection or within such additional od (not exceeding 
one hundred and eighty days after such 
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“(2) Every person required under this section to maintain rec- 
ords, and every person in charge or custody thereof, shall, upon 
request of an officer or employee designated by the Secretary, per- 
mit such officer or employee at all reasonable times to have access 
to and copy and verify such records. 

C.P. Section 203 (b) and (3), infra. 


“(k) The Secretary shall by regulation exempt from this section, 
or from one or more of the requirements imposed by or pursuant to 
this section, devices licensed by the Atomic Energy Commission 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to the extent he finds it to 
be appropriate to avoid duplication of regulatory controls or pro- 
cedures and to be consistent with the purposes of this Act.” 


PROHIBITED ACTS, AND SO FORTH 


Sec. 203. (a) Paragraph (u) of section 201 of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(a) The term ‘safe’, except when used with respect to cosmetics, 
refers to the health of man or animal.” 

(b) Paragraph (e) of section 301 of such Act, as amended by 
section 102 of this Act, is further amended by striking out “605 (i) 
or (J)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 508 (i) or (J) or 605 (i) 
or (J) “. 
(e) Paragraph (j) of section 301 of such Act, as amended by 
section 102 of this Act, is further amended by inserting “508,” 
immediately after 507.“ 

(d) Paragraph (1) of such section 301, as amended by section 102 
of this Act, is further amended (1) by striking out “or cosmetic” 
each time it appears therein, and inserting in lieu thereof , device, 
or cosmetic”; and by striking out 505 or 605” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “505, 508, or 605”. 
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(f) Subsection (d) of section 502 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

„d) If it is for use by man and contains any quantity of the 
narcotic or hypnotic substance alpha-eucaine, barbituric acid, beta- 
eucaine, bromal, cannabis, carbromal, chloral, coca, cocaine, code- 
ine, heroin, marihuana, morphine, opium, paraldehyde, peyote, or 
sufomethane; or any chemical derivative of such substance, as well 
as any new drug, which derivative or new drug has been by the Sec- 
retary, after investigation, found to be, and by regulations desig- 
nated as, habit forming; unless its label bears the name, and quan- 
tity or proportion of such substance or derivative and in juxtaposi- 
tion therewith the statement ‘Warning—May be habit forming.’” 


HR. 11581 


deems necessary to enable him to study and investigate the appli- 
cation and specifies in a written notice to the applicant, the Secre- 
tary shall either— 

“(1) approve the application if he then finds that none of the 
grounds for denying approval specified in subsection (d) applies, or 

“(2) give the applicant notice of an opportunity for a hearing 
before the Secretary under subsection (d) on the question whether 
such application is approvable.” 

(4) Subsection (d) of section 505 of such Act, as amended by 
section 102(b) of this Act, is further amended by striking out 
the phrase “, prior to the effective date of the application, issue 
an order refusing to permit the application to become effective.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “issue an order deny- 
ing approval of the application. If, after such notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, the Secretary finds that clauses (1) through 
(4) do not apply, he shall issue an order approving the application.” 

(b) Subsection (e) of section 505 of such Act, as amended by 
es 102 (b) (3) and 103(c) of this Act, is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary shall, after due notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the applicant, issue an order withdrawing approval of 
an application with r t to any drug under this section if the 
Secretary finds (1) that clinical or other experience, tests, or other 
scientific data show that such drug is unsafe or inefficacious, or 
show that there is substantial doubt as to the safety or efficacy of 
such drug, for use under the conditions of use upon the basis of 
which the application was approved, or (2) that the application 
contains any untrue statement of a material fact, or (3) that the 
applicant has failed to establish or maintain any required rec- 
ords, or to make any required report, in accordance with an ap- 
plicable regulation or order under subsection (j), or that the 
applicant or any person under his control has refused to permit 
access to, or copying or verification of, any such record as required 
by paragraph (2) of such subsection, or (4) that the methods used 
in, and the facilities and controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, and packing of such drug are then inadequate to assure 
and preserve its identity, strength, quality, purity, safety, and 
efficacy, or (5) that any condition attached to approval of the 
application has been violated: Provided, That if the Secretary finds 
that there is an imminent hazard to the public health, he may 
suspend the approval of such application immediately upon no- 
tice, pending the opportunity for hearing required by this sub- 
section. The order shall state the findings upon which it is based.” 
x o Subsection (f) of such section 505 is amended to read as 
‘ollows: 

“(f) Whenever the Secretary finds that the facts so require, 
he shall revoke any previous order under subsection (d) or (e) 
denying, withdrawing, or suspending approval of an application 
and shall approve such application or reinstate such approval, as 
may be appropriate.” 

(d) (1) The first four sentences of subsection (h) of such sec- 
tion 505 are amended to read as follows: 

“(h) An appeal may be taken by the applicant from an order 
of the Secretary denying or withdrawing approval of an applica- 
tion under this section. Such appeal shall be taken by filing in 
the United States court of appeals for the circuit wherein such 
applicant resides or has his principal place of business, or in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit, within sixty days after the entry of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Secretary be set aside. 
A copy of such petition shall be forthwith transmitted by the 
clerk of the court to the Secretary, or any officer designated by 
him for that purpose, and thereupon the Secretary shall certify and 
file in the court the record upon which the order complained of 
was entered, as provided in section 2112 of title 28, United States 
Code. Upon the filing of such petition such court shall have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to affirm or set aside such order, except that 
until the filing of the record the Secretary may modify or set 
aside his order.” 

(2) The ninth sentence of such subsection (h) is amended to 
read as follows: “The judgment of the court affirming or setting 
aside any such order of the Secretary shall be final, subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari 
or certification as provided in section 1254 of title 28 of the United 
States Code.” 

(e) (1) Subsection (1) of section 301 of such Act is amended by 

1) inserting “approval of” before “an application”, and (2) strik- 
ing out effective“ and inserting in lieu thereof in effect”. 

(2) Clause (C) of section 503(b)(1) of such Act is amended by 

out “effective” and inserting in lieu thereof “approved”. 
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CERTIFICATION OF ALL ANTIBIOTICS 


Sec. 6 (a) The first sentence of subsection (a) of section 507 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: “The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, pursuant to regulations promul- 
gated by him, shall provide for the certification of batches of 
drugs composed wholly or partly of any kind of penicillin, strep- 
tomycin, chlortetracycline, chloramphenicol, or bacitracin or any 
derivative thereof, or composed wholly or partly of any other 
kind of antibiotic substance.” 

(b) Section 507 of such Act is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) For the purpose of this section and of section 502(1), the 
term ‘antibiotic substance’ means a chemical substance produced 
by a living micro-organism and capable of destroying or inhibiting 
the growth of another micro-organism in high dilution, or the 
synthetic equivalent thereof.” 

(c) Paragraph (1) of section 502 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) If it is, or purports to be, or is represented as a drug com- 
posed wholly or partly of any kind of penicillin, streptomycin, 
chlortetracycline, chloramphenicol, or bacitracin, or any derivative 
thereof, or a drug composed wholly or partly of any other kind of 
antibiotic substance (as such term is defined in section 507(g)), 
unless (1) it is from a batch with respect to which a certificate or 
release has been issued pursuant to section 507, and (2) such 
certificate or release is in effect with respect to such drug: Pro- 
vided, That this paragraph shall not apply to any drug or class 
of aß exempted by regulations promulgated under section 507(c) 
or 2 


(2) For the purposes of this subsection, the term “closing date“ 
means the first day of the nineteenth calendar month which begins 
after the month in which this Act is enacted, except that, if in 
the opinion of the Secretary it would not involve undue risk 
to the public health, he may on application postpone such closing 
date with respect to any particular use or uses of a device until 
such later date (but in no event later than the first day of the 
thirty-first calendar month following such month of enactment) 
as he determines is necessary to permit completion, in good faith 
and as soon as reasonably practicable, of the scientific investiga- 
tions necessary to establish the safety and efficacy of such use or 
uses. The Secretary may terminate any such postponement at any 
time if he finds that such postponement should not have been 
granted or that, by reason of a change in circumstances, the basis 
for such postponement no longer exists or that there has been a 
failure to comply with a requirement of the Secretary for sub- 
mission of progress reports or with other conditions attached by 
him to such postponement. 

CERTIFICATION OF ALL ANTIBIOTICS 


Sec. 105. (a) The heading of section 507, as amended, of such 
Act is further amended to read “CERTIFICATION OF DRUGS 
CONTAINING ANTIBIOTICS”, and the first sentence of subsection 
(a) of such section 507 is amended to read as follows: “The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, pursuant to regulations 
promulgated by him. shall provide for the certification of batches 
of drugs composed wholly or partly of any kind of penicillin, 
streptomycin, chlortetracycline, chloramphenicol, or bacitracin or 
any derivative thereof, or composed wholly or partly of any other 
kind of antibiotic substance (including the chemically synthesized 
equivalent of any such substance)“ 


(b) Paragraph (1) of section 502 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) If it is, or purports to be, or is represented as a drug com- 
posed wholly or partly of any kind of penicillin, streptomycin, 
chlortetracycline, chloramphenicol, or bacitracin, or any derivative 
thereof, or a drug composed wholly or partly of any other kind 
of substance within the purview of section 507, unless (1) it is 
from a batch with respect to which a certificate or release has been 
issued pursuant to section 507, and (2) such certificate or release 
is in effect with respect to such drug: Provided, That this para- 
graph shall not apply to any drug or class of drugs exempted 
by regulations promulgated under section 507 (c) or (d).” 


RECORDS AND REPORTS AS TO EXPERIENCE ON ANTIBIOTICS 


Sec, 106. (a) Section 507 of such Act, as amended by section 
105(a), is further amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g)(1) Every person engaged in manufacturing, compounding, 
or processing any drug within the purview of this section with 
respect to which a certificate or release has been issued pursuant 
to this section shall establish and maintain such records, and make 
such reports to the Secretary, of data relating to clinical experi- 
ence and other data or information, received or otherwise obtained 
by such person with respect to such drug, as the Secretary may 
by general regulation, or by order with respect to such certification 
or release, prescribe on the basis of a finding that such records 
and reports are necessary in order to enable the Secretary to make, 
or to facilitate, a determination as to whether such certification or 
release should be rescinded or whether any regulation issued under 
this section should be amended or repealed. 

“(2) Every person required under this section to maintain 
records, and every person having charge or custody thereof, shall, 
upon request of an officer or employee designated by the Secre- 
tary, permit such officer or employee at all reasonable times to 
have access to and copy and verify such records.” 
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EFFECTIVE DATE AND TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 204. (a) Except as provided in subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section, the foregoing provisions of this title shall take effect 
on the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (c) of this section, clause 
(6) of paragraph (a) of section 501 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as added to such paragraph by section 202(a) of this 
Act, shall, with respect to any particular use of a device, take effect 
(1) on the first day of the seventh calendar month following the 
month in which thie Act is enacted, or (2) if sooner, on the effec- 
tive date of an order of the Secretary approving or denying approval 
of such use of the device under section 508 of such Act as added 
by section 202(b) of this Act. 

(c) (1) Where, on the day immediately prior to the date of en- 
actment of this Act, a device was in use in the diagnosis, cure, miti- 
gation, treatment, or prevention of disease in man or animal, or 
for the purpose of affecting the structure of any function of the 
body of man or animal, such clause (6) of paragraph (a) of section 
501 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act shall become effec- 
tive with respect to such preexisting use or uses of such device on 
the closing date (as defined in this subsection) or, if sooner, on the 
effective date of an order of the Secretary approving or denying ap- 
proval of such use of the device under such section 508 of such Act. 


(12) Section 507 of that Act (21 U.S.C. 357) is amended by 

(A) amending the section caption to read as follows: “Certifica- 
tion of Antibiotic Drugs”; 

(B) striking out the word “or” where it appears immediately 
preceding the word “bacitracin” in the first sentence thereof: 

(C) inserting in the first sentence thereof, immediately after 
“bacitracin,”, the words “or any other antibiotic drug,’’; and 

(D) striking out the first sentence of subsection (c) thereof. 
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(b) Subsection (d) of section 507 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: “Such regulations 
may provide for conditioning the exemption under clause (3) upon 
the establishment and maintenance of such records, and the mak- 
ing of such reports to the Secretary, of data obtained as the 
result of such investigational use of such drugs, as the Secretary 
finds will enable him to evaluate the safety and efficacy for use 
of such drugs in the event of an application for certification or 
release pursuant to subsection (a).” 

(c) Paragraph (e) of section 301 of such Act, as amended by 
section 103(d) of this Act, is further amended by striking out 
“505 (i) or (J)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “505 (i) or (J), or 
507 (d) or (g)“. 

BIOLOGICAL DRUGS 

Sec. 107. (a) The first sentence of subsection (d) of section 
351 of the Public Health Service Act is amended to read as follows: 

„d) Licenses for the maintenance of establishments for the 
propagation or manufacture and preparation of products described 
in subsection (a) of this section may be issued only upon a show- 
ing (1) that the establishment and the products for which a 
license is desired meet standards, designed to insure the con- 
tinued safety, purity, and potency of such products, prescribed in 
regulations, and (2) that such products are efficacious under the 
conditions prescribed, recommended, or suggested by the manu- 
facturer, and licenses for new products may be issued only upon 
a showing that they meet the foregoing requirements.” 

(b) (1) Section 501 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as amended by this Act, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(e) If it is a drug that is a product within the purview of 
section 351 of the Public Health Service Act and (1) it has not 
been propagated or manufactured and prepared, in conformity 
with such section and regulations and standards prescribed there- 
under, by a manufacturer holding a license therefor issued by the 
Secretary, and in accordance with the the terms of such license, or 
(2) at any time (A) it is not in conformity with such section or 
regulations or standards, or (B) the expiration date on its labeling 
has passed, or (C) such license has been suspended or revoked.” 

(2) Section 502 of such Act, as amended by this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new para- 


ph: 

Senj If it is a drug that is a product within the purview of 
section 351 of the Public Health Service Act and its packaging 
or labeling is not in conformity with such section or with regula- 
tions or standards prescribed thereunder.” 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 902 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “the Virus, Serum and Toxin Act of July 1, 1902”, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “section 351 of the 
Public Health Service Act (U.S.C., 1958 ed., title 42, ch. 6A, sec. 262, 
relating to viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products for 
humans); the Animal-Virus-Serum-Toxin Act of March 4, 1913 
(U.S. C., 1958 ed., title 21, ch. 5, secs. 151-158)”. 


EFFECTIVE DATES AND APPLICATION OF PART A 


Sec. 108. (a) Except as otherwise provided in this section, the 
amendments made by the foregoing sections of this part A shall 
take effect on the date of enactment. 

(b) The amendments made by sections 101, 103, 105, and 106 of 
this part A shall, with respect to any drug, take effect on the first 
day of the seventh calendar month following the month in which 
this Act is enacted. 

(c) The amendments made by section 102 of this Act, except sub- 
section (b) (3) of such section, shall not apply to any drug with 
respect to which an application under section 505 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act was effective on the day immediately 

g the date of enactment of this Act so long as amendment 
of such application is not proposed and approval of such applica- 
tion has not been suspended or withdrawn under section 505 of 
such Act, as amended by this Act. An application filed pursuant 
to section 505(b) of such Act which was effective on the day imme- 
diately preceding the date of enactment of this Act shall, upon the 
date of enactment of this Act, be deemed to be an application 
approved by the Secretary. If an application filed with respect 
to a new drug, pursuant to such section 505(b) prior to the date 
of enactment of this Act, is still pending before the Secretary on 
such date, the running of the period within which the Secre 
must act on such application pursuant to section 505(c) of such 
Act, as amended by this Act, shall be deemed to have commenced 
on the day immediately following the date on which such applica- 
tion was in fact filed, and any time extension notified by the 
Secretary pursuant to such section 505(c) as in force prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act shall (to the extent the period of 
extension so notified exceeds ninety days from the date of such 
filing) be deemed to be an extension of time notified pursuant to 
such section 505 (e) as amended by this Act. 

(d) The amendment made by section 107(a) shall not apply to 
any biological product with respect to which a license issued under 
section 351(d) of the Public Health Service Act was effective on 
the day immediately preceding the date of enactment of this Act, 
so long as the license has not been suspended or revoked and there 
is no application for amendment of the license, unless the Secre- 
tary finds that there is substantial doubt as to whether such 
product is efficacious under the conditions prescribed, recom- 
mended, or suggested by the manufacturer. 
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PART B—STANDARDIZATION OF DRUG NAMES 
Authority to standardize names 


Sec. 111. (a) The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as 
amended by this Act, is further amended by adding at the end 
of chapter V the following new section: 

“Sec. 508. Whenever in the judgment of the Secretary such 
action is necessary or desirable in the interest of achieving use- 
fulness or simplicity of drug nomenclature, or because of the 
existence of two or more nonproprietary names (other than the 
systematic chemical name) for the same drug (or for two or more 
drugs which are identical in their active ingredients and sub- 
stantially identical in their pharmacological action, strength, 
quality, and purity), or because the common or usual name of a 
drug is misleading, confusing, or not sufficiently informative, or 
because there exists no common or usual name for a drug, he 
may promulgate regulations establishing a single standard name 
for such drug (or for such identical drugs), together with any 
related or additional information which in the judgment of the 
Secretary is desirable to facilitate the correct and effective use of 
such standard name.“ 

(b) This section shall take effect on the date of its enactment. 


Name to be used on drug label 
h Sec. 112. (a) Paragraph (e) of section 502 of such Act is amended 
y: 


(1) inserting the subparagraph designation “(1)” after “(e)”; 

(2) striking out the words “If it is a drug and is not designated 
solely by a name recognized in an official compendium unless its 
label bears (1) the common or usual name of the drug, if such there 
be; and (2), in case it is fabricated from two or more ingredients, 
the common or usual name of each active ingredient”, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “If it is a drug, unless (A) its label bears, 
to the exclusion of any other nonproprietary name (except the 
applicable systematic chemical name or the chemical formula), 
(i) the established name (as defined in subparagraph (2)) of the 
drug, if such there be, and (ii), in case it is fabricated from two 
or more ingredients, the established name and quantity of each 
active ingredient”: 

(3) striking out the words “the name“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words the established name“; 

(4) inserting before the colon preceding the proviso the follow- 
ing: “: and (B) the established name of such drug or ingredient, 
as the case may be, on such label (and on any labeling on which 
a name for such drug or ingredient is used) is given a in 
position over any proprietary name or designation for such drug 
or ingredient and is in type at least as large and prominent as that 
used for such proprietary name or designation”; 

(5) striking out the words “clause (2) of this paragraph” in 
the proviso to such paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof “clause 
(A) (ii) or clause (B) of this subparagraph”; and 

(6) adding at the end of such paragraph the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

“(2) As used in this paragraph (e), the term ‘established name’, 
with respect to a drug or ingredient thereof, means (A) the ap- 
plicable standard name established pursuant to section 508, or 
(B), if there is no such name and such drug, or such ingredient, is 
an article recognized in an official compendium, then the official 
title thereof in such compendium, or (C) if neither clause (A) 
nor clause (B) of this subparagraph applies, then the common or 
usual name, if any, of such drug or of such ingredient: Provided 
further, That where clause (B) of this subparagraph applies to an 
article recognized in the United States Pharmacopoeia and in the 
Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia under different official titles, the 
Official title used in the United States Pharmacopoeia shall apply 
unless it is labeled and offered for sale as a homoeopathic drug, in 
which case the official title used in the Homoeopathic Pharma- 
copoeia shall apply.” 

(b) Section 502 (g) of such Act is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately before the period at the end thereof a colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided further, That, in the event of inconsistency be- 
tween the requirements of this paragraph and those of paragraph 

e) as to the name by which the drug or its ingredients shall be 
esignated, the requirements of paragraph (e) shall prevail”. 

(c) This section shall take effect on the first day of the seventh 
calendar month following the month in which this Act is enacted. 
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“Licensing of producers of prescription drugs 


“Sec. 508. (a) Under such regulations as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, he shall issue to any person, upon application and a 
showing by the applicant of proper qualification, a license for the 
manufacture, preparation, or propagation, for distribution in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, of one or more drugs which are subject 
to the provisions of section 503(b)(1) of this Act. Upon a deter- | 
mination by the Secretary that any holder of any such license no | 
longer possesses proper qualification for the manufacture, prepara- 
tion, or propagation of any such drug, or drugs, or has adulterated 
or misbranded such drug or drugs, the Secretary shall order the 
suspension or revocation of the license as to that drug or drugs. 
No person may engage within any State in the manufacture, prepa- 
ration, or propagation of any such drug for distribution in inter- 
state or foreign commerce unless such person holds an unsuspended 
and unrevoked license therefor issued under this section. No per- 
son may import any such drug into any State from any foreign 
country, or distribute within any State any such drug imported 
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from any foreign country, unless such drug was manufactured, 
prepared, or propagated by a person holding an unsuspended and 
unrevoked license issued under this section. 

“(b) No license may be granted under this section to any person 
for the manufacture, preparation, or propagation of any such 
drug unless the applicant therefor demonstrates that the estab- 
lishment in which that drug is to be manufactured, prepared, or 
propagated fulfills the requirements of such standards as the Sec- 
retary shall determine to be necessary to insure the continued 
chemical structure, strength, quality, purity, safety, and efficacy 
of such drug. Whenever the Secretary determines that any estab- 
lishment in which any drug manufactured, prepared, or propa- 
gated under any license issued under this section no longer fulfills 
those requirements, he shall revoke that license, or at his election 
suspend that license until he has determined that those require- 
ments have been met. 

“(c) Any officer, agent, or employee of the Department authorized 
by the Secretary for that purpose may during all reasonable hours 
enter and inspect any establishment operated or intended to be 
operated within any State by any licensee or any applicant for a 
license under this section for the manufacture, preparation, or 
propagation of any drug described in subsection (a). Such plant 
inspection shall include, but is not limited to, the right to inspect 
commercial testing laboratories, plant sanitation, raw materials, 
and analytical reports on such materials, formula cards, actual 
manufacturing working sheets, batch records, weighing and meas- 
uring controls, packaging techniques, sterility controls, potency 
controls, coding systems, facilities for maintaining separate identity 
for each drug, cleaning of equipment between batches, quarantine 
of drugs until after clearance with the control laboratory, qualifi- 
cations of the technical staff, and the complaint file of the licensee 
or applicant. 

„d) No license may be granted to any person under this section 
for the manufacture, preparation, or propagation of any drug 
described in subsection (a) in any establishment within any for- 
eign country unless the Secretary has determined that adequate 
and effective means are available to determine from time to time 
whether that establishment continues to fulfill the requirements 
established under subsection (b) with respect to that drug. If 
at any time the Secretary determines that such means no longer 
are available for that determination as to any such establishment, 
he shall suspend or revoke any license then in effect under this 
section for the manufacture, preparation, or propagation of that 
drug in that establishment until such time as he shall have deter- 
mined that such means are available for that determination. Any 
license granted under this section for the manufacture, prepara- 
tion, or propagation of any drug within any foreign country may 
include such conditions, including compliance with any of the 
requirements of this chapter and of chapter III of this Act, as the 
Secretary may determine to be required for the protection of public 
health and safety and such fees as are necessary to provide and 
maintain adequate inspection as prescribed in this section. 

“(e) Within thirty days after notice to an applicant for a license 
that his application has been denied, or notice to a licensee that 
his license has been revoked or suspended, the applicant or licensee 
may file with the Secretary his objection to such action, specifying 
with particularity the basis for such objection and requesting a 
public hearing thereon. As soon as may be practicable after 
receipt of any such objection, the Secretary shall conduct such 
hearing to recelve evidence with respect to the issues raised by 
such objection. After completion of that hearing, the Secretary 
shall promptly enter and make public his final order upon such 
objection. Each order entered upon any such objection shall in- 
clude a statement setting forth in detail the findings of fact and 
the conclusions upon which the order is based. No final order for 
the revocation or suspension of any such license shall take effect 
before the ninetieth day after its publication, unless the Secre- 
tary finds that emergency conditions exist which necessitate an 
earlier effective date, in which event the Secretary shall specify in 
the order his findings as to such conditions: Provided, That 
the Secretary is authorized to suspend immediately upon notice 
any license issued under authority of this section if it is found 
that any of the requirements for the granting of such license 
have been violated. The holder of a suspended license may at 
any time apply for the reinstatement of such license, and the 
Secretary shall, after hearing and determination that adequate 
measures have been taken to comply with and maintain the re- 
quirements for the granting of such a license at that time, rein- 
state such license. 

“(f)(1) In a case of actual controversy as to the validity of any 
such final order issued under this section, the applicant for 
license or licensee affected by such order may obtain judicial re- 
view of that order by filing in the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit wherein such person resides or has his principal 
place of business, or in the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit, within sixty days after the entry 
of such order, a petition praying that the order be set aside in 
whole or in part. The filing of any such petition shall not stay 
the order compiained of in the absence of a specific order to that 
effect entered by the court upon a showing of good cause therefor. 
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“(2) A copy of each such petition shall be served forthwith by 
the petitioner upon the Secretary or upon any officer designated by 
him for that purpose. The Secretary thereupon shall certify to and 


to questions of fact shall be sustained if based upon a fair evalua- 
tion of the entire record at such hearing. The court shall advance 
on the docket and expedite the disposition of all cases filed therein 
pursuant to this subsection. 

“(3) If in the course of any such judicial review application 
is made to the court by any party thereto for leave to adduce addi- 
tional evidence, the court may order such additional evidence to be 
taken before the Secretary and to be adduced upon the hearing in 
such a manner and upon such terms and conditions as the court 
may deem proper, if such evidence is material and reasonable 
ground has been shown for failure to adduce such evidence in the 
proceedings below. The Secretary may m his findings of fact, 
conclusions, and order by reason of any ditional evidence so 
taken, and shall file with the court any such modified findings, con- 
clusions, or order. The judgment of the court affirming or setting 
aside, in whole or in part, any final order under this section, shall 
be final, subject only to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(g) No person shall in any manner obstruct or interfere with, 
or attempt or conspire with any other person to obstruct or inter- 
fere with, the performance by any officer, agent or employee of the 
Department of any duty imposed upon him by or pursuant to this 
section. Whoever violates the provisions of this subsection shall be 
fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 


“REVIEW OF OFFICIAL NAMES OF DRUGS 


“Sec. 509. (a) The Secretary shall have authority to determine the 
mame of any drug as he shall find necessary or desirable in 
the interest of usefulness and simplicity. The name of any drug 
so determined shall thereafter be the official name of that 
drug. Such official name for any drug shall be the only official 
name of that drug used in any official compendium published 
after such name has been determined by the Secretary. No 
official name shall be given to any drug product which is a 
combination of two or more le 

“(b) At least once in each period of years, the Secretary 
shall cause a review to be made of the official names by which 
drugs are identified in the official United States Pharmacopoeia, 
the official homeopathic pharmacopoeia of the United States, 
and the official National Formulary, and all supplements thereto, 
to determine whether revision of any of those names is 
or desirable in the interest of usefulness and simplicity. 

“(c) Whenever he determines after any such review that any 
such official name is unduly complex or is not useful for any other 
reason, he shall prescribe for that drug another official name which 
he has determined to be useful. Whenever he so determines 
that two or more official names have been applied to a single 
drug or to two or more drugs which are identical in chemical 
structure and pharmacological action and are substantially identical 
in strength, quality, and purity, he shall designate for such 
drug or drugs a single official name which he has determined 
to be useful. Whenever he so determines that no official name 
has been applied to any medically useful drug, he shall designate 
for such drug an official name which he has determined to be 


useful. 

“(d) After each such review, and at such other times as the 
Secretary may determine to be necessary or desirable, the Secretary 
shall cause to be compiled, published, and publicly distributed a 
list which shall list all revised official names of drugs designated 
under this section and shall contain such descriptive and explana- 
tory matter as the Secretary may determine to be required for the 
effective use of those names. 

“(e) Whenever the Secretary has designated under this section a 
revised official name for any drug and that name has been pub- 
lished in any list compiled under this section, such name shall 
for all purposes of this Act be the exclusive official name of that 
dru 


g. 

“(f) The amendments made by this section shall take effect on 
.. aS a arom the date of enactment 

“Sec. 510. (a) The Secretary shall cause to be compiled, pub- 
lished, and publicly distributed annually, and at such other times 
as the Secretary may determine to be necessary or desirable, a list 
of drugs having the potentiality of particularly serious dangerous 
or harmful effects and may include in that list such information 
relating to those dangerous or harmful effects as the Secretary may 
consider in the best interest of the public health. 
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BARBITURATES AND HABIT-FORMING STIMULANT DRUGS 


Sec. 7. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that there is 
a widespread illicit traffic in barbiturates and amphetamines and 
other habit-forming central nervous system stimulant drugs mov- 
ing in or otherwise affecting interstate commerce; that the use 
of such drugs, when not under the supervision of a licensed prac- 
titioner, often endangers safety on the highway and otherwise has 
become a threat to the public health and safety, making additional 
regulation of such drugs necessary regardless of the intrastate or 
interstate origin of such drugs; that in order to make regulation 
and protection of interstate commerce in such drugs effective, 
regulation of intrastate commerce is also necessary because, among 
other things, such drugs, when held for illicit sale, often do not 
bear labeling showing their place of origin and because in the form 
in which they are so held or in which they are consumed a determi- 
nation of their place of origin is often extremely difficult or impos- 
sible; and that the regulation of interstate commerce without the 
regulation of intrastate commerce in such drugs, as provided in 
this Act, would discriminate against and depress interstate 
commerce, 


(b) Chapter V of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new section as follows: 


“BARBITURATES AND HABIT-FORMING STIMULANT DRUGS 


“Src. 508. (a) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘barbiturate’ means any drug which contains any 
quantity of (A) barbituric acid or any of the salts of barbituric 
acid; or (B) any derivative of barbituric acid, which derivative has 
been designated by the Secretary under section 502(d) as habit 
forming; and 

“(2) the term ‘habit-forming stimulant drug’ means a drug 
which contains any quantity of (A) amphetamine or any of its opti- 
cal isomers; or (B) any salt of amphetamine, or any sale of an 
optical isomer of amphetamine; or (C) any substance which the 
Secretary, after investigation, has found to be, and by regulation 
designated as, habit forming because of its stimulant effect on the 
central nervous system. 

“(b) No m shall manufacture, compound, or process any 
barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant drug, except the fol- 


“(1) Manufacturers, compounders, and processors who have 
listed their names and places of business with the Secretary and 
who are regularly engaged in preparing pharmaceutical chemicals or 
prescription drugs for distribution through branch outlets, through 
wholesale druggists, or by direct shipment, (A) to retail pharma- 
cies or to hospitals, clinics, public health agencies, or physicians, 
for dispensing by registered pharmacists upon prescriptions, or for 
use by or under the supervision of practitioners licensed by law to 
administer such drugs in the course of their professional practice, 
or (B) to laboratories or research or educational institutions for 
any use described in paragraph (5). 

“(2) Branch outlets established by listed manufacturers, com- 
pounders, or processors described in paragraph (1), and wholesale 
druggists who maintain establishments in conformance with local 
laws and are regularly engaged in supplying prescription drugs 
(A) to retail pharmacies, or to hospitals, clinics, public health 
agencies, or physicians, for dispensing by registered pharmacists 
upon prescriptions, or for use by or under the supervision of prac- 
titioners licensed by law to administer such drugs in the course of 
their professional practice, or (B) to laboratories or research or 
educational institutions for any use described in paragraph (5). 

“(3) Retail pharmacies, hospitals, clinics, and public health 
agencies, which maintain establishments, in conformance with 
local laws regulating the practice of pharmacy and medicine and 
which are regularly engaged in dispensing prescription drugs, upon 
prescriptions of practitioners licensed to administer such drugs, for 
patients under the care of such practitioners in the course of their 

fessional practice. 

“(4) Practitioners licensed by law to prescribe or administer 
barbiturates or habit-forming stimulant drugs, who have such 
drugs in their possession for use in the course of their professional 


practice. 

“(5) Persons who possess barbiturates or habit-forming stimu- 
lant drugs for use in research, teaching, or chemical analysis and 
not for sale. 

“(6) Officers and employees of Federal, State, territorial, or local 
governments, whose possession of such drugs is in the course of 
their official duties. 

“(7) An employee of any person described in paragraph (1) 
through paragraph (6), and a nurse or other medical technician 
under the supervision of a practitioner licensed by law to admin- 
ister such drugs, having possession of such drugs by reason of his 
employment or occupation and not on his own account. 

e) No person shall possess any barbiturate or any habit-form- 
ing stimulant drug, except (1) a person described in subsection 
(b), or (2) a person to whom such drug in his possession has been 
dispensed, or for whom it has been prescribed in conformance with 
section 503(b), by a practitioner licensed by law to prescribe and 
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Part C—Special control for barbiturate and stimulant drugs 
Findings and Declaration 

Sec. 121. The Congress hereby finds and declares that there is a 
widespread illicit traffic in barbiturates and in amphetamines and 
other habit-forming central nervous system stimulant drugs mov- 
ing in or otherwise affecting interstate commerce; that the use of 
such drugs, when not under the supervision of a licensed practi- 
tioner, often endangers safety on the highway and otherwise has 
become a threat to the public health and safety, making additional 
regulation of such drugs necessary regardless of the intrastate or 
interstate origin of such drugs; that in order to make regulation 
and protection of interstate commerce in such drugs effective, 
regulation of interstate commerce is also necessary because, among 
other things, such drugs, when held for illicit sale, often do not bear 
labeling showing their place of origin and because in the form in 
which they are so held or in which they are consumed a determina- 
tion of their place of origin is often extremely difficult or impos- 
sible; and that the regulation of interstate commerce without the 
regulation of intrastate commerce in such drugs, as provided in 
this Act, would discriminate against and depress interstate com- 
merce in such drugs. 


Control of Barbiturate and Stimulant Drugs 


Sec. 122. Chapter V of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
as amended by this Act, is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section as follows: 


“Barbiturates and Habit-Forming Stimulant Drugs 


“Sec. 509. (a) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘barbiturate’ means any drug which contains any 
quantity of (A) barbituric acid or any of the salts of barbituric 
acid; or (B) any derivative of barbituric acid, which derivative has 
been designated by the Secretary under section 502(d) as habit 
forming; and 

“(2) the term ‘habit-forming stimulant drug’ means a drug 
which contains any quantity of (A) amphetamine or any of its 
optical isomers; or (B) any salt of amphetamine, or any salt of 
an optical isomer of amphetamine; or (C) any substance which 
the Secretary, after investigation, has found to be, and by regu- 
lation designated as, habit forming because of its stimulant 
effect on the central nervous system. 

“(b) No person shall manufacture, compound, or process any 
barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant drug, except the fol- 
lowing persons: 

“(1) Manufacturers, compounders, and processors who have 
listed their names and places of business with the Secretary and 
who are regularly engaged or seek to be engaged, and are otherwise 
qualified, in preparing pharmaceutical chemicals or prescription 
drugs for distribution through branch outlets, through wholesale 
druggists, or by direct shipment, (A) to pharmacies or to hospitals, 
clinics, public health agencies, or physicans, for dispensing by regis- 
tered pharmacists upon prescriptions, or for use by or under the 
supervision of practitioners licensed by law to administer such 
drugs in the course of their professional practice, or (B) to labora- 
tories or research or educational institutions for any use described 
in paragraph (5). 

“(2) Wholesale druggists who maintain establishments in con- 
formance with local laws and are regularly engaged in supplying 
prescription drugs (A) to pharmacies, or to hospitals, clinics, public 
health agencies, or physicians, for dispensing by registered pharma- 
cists upon prescriptions, or for use by or under the supervision of 
practitioners licensed by law to administer such drugs in the 
course of their professional practice, or (B) to laboratories or 
research or educational institutions for any use described in para- 
graph (5). 

“(3) Pharmacies, hospitals, clinics, and public health agencies, 
which maintain establishments, in conformance with any applicable 
local laws regulating the practice of pharmacy and medicine and 
which are regularly engaged in dispensing prescription drugs, upon 
prescriptions of practitioners licensed to administer such drugs, for 
patients under the care of such practitioners in the course of their 
professional practice. 

“(4) Practitioners licensed by law to prescribe or administer 
barbiturates or habit-forming stimulant drugs, who have such 
drugs in their possession for use in the course of their profes- 
sional practice. 

“(5) Persons who possess barbiturates or habit-forming stimu- 
lant drugs for use in research, teaching, or chemical analysis and 
not for sale. 

“(6) Officers and employees of Federal, State, Territorial, or local 
governments, whose possession of such drugs is in the course of 
their official duties. 

“(7) An employee of any person described in paragraph (1) 
through paragraph (6), and a nurse or other medical technician 
under the supervision of a practitioner licensed by law to admin- 
ister such drugs, having possession of such drugs by reason of his 
employment or occupation and not on his own account. 

“(c) No person, other than— 

“(1) a person described in subsection (b), or 

“(2) an individual to whom such drug in his possession has 
been dispensed, or for whom it has been prescribed in conformance 
with section 503 (bh), by a practitioner licensed by law to prescribe 
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“(b) The Secretary shall publish in convenient and readable 
form and shall distribute on a current basis to physicians, hos- 
pitals, medical and nurse-training schools, depository libraries, and 
Federal, State and local government offices concerned with the 
handling and utilization of drugs, true and correct copies of all 
printed matter which the Secretary has required to be included in 
any package in which any drug is distributed or sold.” 
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administer such drugs in the course of such practitioner’s profes- 
sional practice, or (3) a carrier or warehouseman whose possession 
of such drug is in the usual course of his business as such, 


“(d) No peron shall sell, deliver, or otherwise dispose of any 
barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant drug to a person not 
authorizea by subsection (c) to possess such drugs. 

“(e)(1) Every person engaged in manufacturing, compounding, 
processing, selling, delivering, or otherwise disposing of barbi- 
turate or any habit-forming stimulant drug shall, upon the effec- 
tive date of this section, prepare a complete and accurate record 
of all stocks of each such drug on hand and shall keep such record 
for three years. On and after the effective date of this section, 
every such person manufacturing, compounding, or processing 
any barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant drug shall prepare 
and keep, for not less than three years, a complete and accurate 
record of the kind and quality of each such drug manufactured, 
compounded, or processed and the date of such manufacture, 
compounding, or processing; and every such person selling, deliv- 
ering, or otherwise disposing of any barbiturate or any habit- 
forming stimulant drug shall prepare or obtain, and keep for not 
less than three years, a complete and accurate record of the kind 
and quantity of each such drug received, sold, delivered, or other- 
wise of, the name and address of the person from whom 
it was received and to whom it was sold, delivered, or otherwise 
disposed of, and the date of such transaction. 

2) Every person required by paragraph (1) of this subsection 
to prepare or obtain, and keep, records, and any carrier maintain- 
ing records with respect to any shipment containing barbiturates 
or habit-forming stimulant drugs, and every person in charge or 
custody of such records, shall, upon request of an officer or em- 
ployee designated by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at reasonable times to have access to and copy such records. 
For the purposes of verification of such records and of enforce- 
ment of this section, officers or employees designated by the Secre- 
tary are authorized, upon presenting appropriate credentials and 
a written notice to the owner, operator, or agent in charge, to 
enter, at reasonable times, any factory, warehouse, establishment, 
or vehicle in which barbiturates or habit-forming stimulant drugs 
are held, manufactured, compounded, processed, sold, delivered, or 
otherwise disposed of, and to inspect, within reasonable limits and 
in a reasonable manner such factory, warehouse, establishment, 
or vehicle, and all pertinent equipment, finished and unfinished 
material, containers, and labeling therein, and to inventory any 
stock of such drugs therein, and obtain samples of such drugs. 
If a sample is thus obtained, the officer or employee making the 

ion shall, upon completion of the inspection and before 
leaving the premises, give to the owner, operator, or agent in 
a receipt describing the sample obtained. 

“(3) The provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsec- 
tion shall not apply to a licensed practitioner described in sub- 
section (b) (4) with respect to drugs received, prepared, possessed, 
administered, or dispensed by him in the course of his professional 


ce. 

“(f) The Secretary may by regulation exempt any barbiturate 
or any habit-forming stimulant drug from the application of all 
or part of this section when he finds that regulation of its manu- 
facture, compounding, processing, possession, and disposition, as 
provided in this section or in such part thereof, is not necessary 
for the protection of the public health.” 


(c) Section 301 of such Act (21 U.S.C, 331) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“(o)(1) The manufacture, compounding, or processing of a 
drug in violation of section 508(b); (2) the possession of a drug 
in violation of section 508(c); (3) the sale, delivery, or other 
disposition of a drug in violation of section 508(d); (4)(A) the 
failure to prepare or obtain, or the failure to keep, a complete and 
accurate record with respect to any drug as required by section 
508(e), or (B) the refusal to permit access to or copying of any 
record as required by section 508(e); or (5) the refusal to permit 
entry on inspection as authorized by section 508(e).” 


(d) The first sentence of section 304(a) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
334(a)), is amended by inserting before: Provided, however”, 
the following: “, and any drug which is a barbiturate or a habit- 
forming stimulant drug within the meaning of section 508 and 
which has been manufactured, compounded, processed, possessed, 
sold, delivered, or disposed of in violation of section 508 shall be 
Hable to be proceeded against at any time on libel of information 
and condemned in any United States district court within the 
jurisdiction of which the article is found”: 
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and administer such drugs in the course of such practitioner’s 
professional practice, or 

“(3) a carrier or warehouseman whose possession of such drug 
is in the usual course of his business as such, shall possess any 
barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant drug. 

d) No person shall sell, deliver, or otherwise dispose of any 
barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant drug to a person not 
authorized by subsection (c) to possess such drugs. 

“(e)(1) Every person engaged in manufacturing, compounding, 
processing, selling, delivering, or otherwise disposing of any bar- 
biturate or any habit-forming stimulant drug shall, upon the 
effective date of this section, prepare a complete and accurate 
record of all stocks of each such drug on hand and shall keep such 
record for three years. On and after the effective date of this 
section, every such person manufacturing, compounding, or proc- 
essing any barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant drug shall 
prepare and keep, for not less than three years, a complete and ac- 
curate record of the kind and quantity of each such drug manufac- 
tured, compounded, or processed and the date of such manufac- 
ture, compounding, or processing; and every such person selling, 
delivering, or otherwise disposing of any barbiturate or any habit- 
forming stimulant drug shall prepare or obtain, and keep for not 
less than three years, a complete and accurate record of the kind 
and quantity of each such drug received, sold, delivered, or other- 
wise disposed of, the name and address of the person from whom 
it was received and to whom it was sold, delivered, or otherwise 

of, and the date of such transaction. 

“(2) Every person required by paragraph (1) of this subsection 
to prepare or obtain, and keep, records, and any carrier maintain- 
ing records with respect to any shipment containing barbiturates 
or habit-forming stimulant drugs, and every person in charge or 
custody of such records, shall, upon request of an officer or em- 
ployee designated by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at reasonable times to have access to and copy such records. 
For the purposes of verification of such records and of enforce- 
ment of this section, officers or employees designated by the Secre- 
tary are authorized, upon presenting appropriate credentials and 
a written notice to the owner, operator, or agent in charge, to 
enter, at reasonable times, any factory, warehouse, establishment, 
or vehicle in which barbiturates or habit-forming stimulant drugs 
are held, manufactured, compounded, processed, sold, delivered, or 
otherwise disposed of, and to inspect, within reasonable limits and 
in a reasonable manner such factory, warehouse, establishment, 
or vehicle, and all pertinent equipment, finished and unfinished 
material, containers, and labeling therein, and to inven any 
stock of such drugs therein, and obtain samples of such à 
If a sample is thus obtained, the officer or employee making the 
inspection shall, upon completion of the inspection and before 
leaving the premises, give to the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge a receipt describing the sample obtained. 

“(3) The provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsec- 
tion shall not apply to a licensed practitioner described in sub- 
section (b) (4) with respect to drugs received, prepared, possessed, 
administered, or dispensed by him in the course of his profes- 
sional practice. 

“(f) The Secretary may by regulation exempt any barbiturate 
or any habit-forming stimulant drug from the application of all 
or part of this section when he finds that regulations of its manu- 
facture, compounding. processing, possession, and disposition, as 
provided in this section or in such part thereof, is not necessary 
for the protection of the public health.” 


Prohibited Acts 


Sec. 123. Section 301 of such Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(o) (1) The manufacture, compounding, or processing of a drug 
in violation of section 509(b); (2) the possession of a drug in viola- 
tion of section 509(c); (3) the sale, delivery, or other disposition 
of a drug in violation of section 509(d); (4) (A) the failure to pre- 
pare or obtain, or the failure to keep, a complete and accurate 
record with respect to any drug as required by section 509(e), or 
(B) the refusal to permit access to or copying of any record as 
required by section 509(e); or (5) the refusal to permit entry or 
inspection as authorized by section 509 (e).“ 

Grounds and Jurisdiction for Judicial Seizure and Condemnation 

Sec. 124. The first sentence of section 304 (a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before “: Provided, however” the following: 
“; and any drug which is a barbiturate or a habit-forming stimulant 
drug within the meaning of section 509 and which has been 
manufactured, compounded, processed, possessed, sold, delivered, 
or disposed of in violation of section 509 shall be liable to be 
proceeded against at any time on libel of information and con- 
demned in any district court of the United States within the 
jurisdiction of which the article is found”. 
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(e) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as authorizing the 
manufacture, compounding, processing, possession, sale, delivery, 
or other of any drug in any State or territory in contra- 
vention of the laws of such State or territory. 


FAKE CANCER REMEDIES 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 301 (d) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act is amended by striking 404 or 505” at the end of the 
subsection and substituting therefor 404, 505, or 509”. 


(b) Section 301(1) of such Act is amended by striking the 
period at the end thereof and adding the following: “, or that such 
drug has been approved by the Secretary under section 509.” 

(e) Section 304 (a) of such Act is amended by striking from the 
first sentence 404 or 505“ and substituting therefor “404, 505, or 
509”. 

(d) Chapter V of such Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“DRUGS AND DEVICES INTENDED FOR THE PREVENTION OR 
TREATMENT OF CANCER 


“Sec. 509. (a) No person shall introduce or deliver for introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce any drug or device intended for any 
use in the prevention, cure, mitigation, or treatment of cancer 
in men unless (1) he shall have submitted to the Secretary, (A) 
a full statement of the composition of the drug or construction and 
properties of the device, and a full description of the components, 
methods, facilities and controls used in its production, (B) 
scientific evidence, including the results of all animal studies and 
clinical tests, showing that the article has value for such use or that 
there is a reasonable possibility that the article has value for such 
use, and (C) such samples of the article as the Secretary may re- 
quire for such scientific study as in his judgment should be made 
to evaluate the information submitted pursuant to this paragraph; 
(2) he shall have a valid approval issued by the Secretary under the 
provisions of subsection (b); and (3) he shall have limited his 
distribution as required by any conditions and restrictions imposed 
under the provisions of subsection (c) or (d). 

“(b) The Secretary shall study the information obtained pur- 
suant to subsection (a), and may consult in respect thereto 
experts qualified by scientific training and experience to evaluate 
such information. The Secretary shall then decide whether the 
article has value for use in the prevention, cure, mitigation, or 
treatment of cancer in man, or whether there is a reasonable pos- 
sibility that the article has value for such use. The Secretary shall 
promptly notify the person concerned whether or not he approves 
the article for distribution. 

“(c) When the decision of the Secretary is that there is a rea- 
sonable possibility that an article has value for such use, his 
approval shall be limited to use of the article solely in a reason- 
able program of investigation by experts qualified by scientific 
training and experience to determine the value of the article in 
the prevention, cure, mitigation, or treatment of cancer in man. 
The Secretary shall include in his approval such conditions and 
restrictions as in his judgment are necessary to confine the use 
of the article within the limits of such a program. The Secretary 
shall revoke his approval, or modify such conditions and restric- 
tions, when in his judgment developments under the program 
require. When such program is completed the person concerned 
may submit to the Secretary the results thereof, as provided by 
subsection (a). 

“(d) When the decision of the Secretary is that an article has 
value for use in the prevention, cure, mitigation, or treatment 
of cancer in man, the Secretary shall include in his approval such 
conditions and restrictions as in his judgment are necessary for the 
protection of the public health. The Secretary shall modify or 
withdraw such conditions and restrictions if, in his judgment, 
clinical experience justifies such action. The Secretary shall 
revoke his approval issued under subsection (b) if (1) he finds after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing to the person con- 
cerned, that the approval was obtained through any untrue state- 
ment of a material fact; or (2) clinical experience reveals that the 
article has no value in the prevention, cure, mitigation, or treat- 
ment of cancer in man. 

“(e) This section shall not apply to X-ray equipment, surgical 
instruments, radium, and radioactive isotopes in the forms in 
which they are generally recognized, upon the effective date of 
this section, to be of value for use in the prevention, cure, miti- 
gation, or treatment of cancer in man.” 
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Application of State Law 

Sec. 125. Nothing in this part shall be construed as authorizing 
the manufacture, compounding, processing, possession, sale, de- 
livery, or other disposal of any drug in any State or territory in 
contravention of the laws of such State or territory. 

Effective Date 

Sec. 126. The foregoing provisions of this part C shall take 
effect on the first day of the seventh calendar month following the 
month in which this Act is enacted; except that the Secretary shall 
permit manufacturers, compounders, and processors referred to in 
section 509(b)(1) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
as enacted by this part, to list their names and places of business 
with the Secretary prior to such effective date, and except that the 
definitions of terms and the provisions of section 125 shall take 


Part D—Amendments as to advertising 
Requirement of Informative Prescription Drug Advertisements 


Sec. 131. Subsection (a) of section 15 of the Federal Trade 

on Act is amended (1) by striking out the last sentence 

of paragraph (1); (2) by redesignating paragraph (2) as para- 

graph (3); and (3) by inserting immediately after paragraph (1) 
the following new paragraph: 
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PRETESTING COSMETICS 


Sec. 9. (a) The following new section is added at the end of 
chapter VI of such act: 


“PRETESTING COSMETICS 


“Sec. 604. (a) No person shall introduce or deliver for introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce any cosmetic— 

“(1) the composition of which is such that such cosmetic is 
not generally recognized, among experts qualified by scientific 
training and experience to evaluate the safety of cosmetics, as 
having been adequately shown to be safe for its intended use and 
other uses reasonably to be anticipated, or 

“(2) the composition of which is such that such cosmetic, as a 
result of investigations to determine its safety for such a use, 
has become so recognized, but which has not, otherwise than in 
such investigations been so used to a material extent or for a 
material time, 


unless an application filed pursuant to subsection (b) is effective 


with cy Gg to such cosmetic. 

“(b) y person may file with the Secretary an application with 
respect to any cosmetic subject to the provisions of subsection (a). 
Such persons shall submit to the Secretary as a part of the appli- 
cation (1) full reports of investigations which have been made to 
show whether or not such cosmetic is safe for use; (2) a full list 
of the articles used as components of such cosmetic; (3) a full 
statement of the composition of such cosmetic; (4) a full descrip- 
tion of the methods used in, and the facilities and controls used for, 
the manufacture, processing, and packing of such cosmetic; (5) 
such samples of such cosmetic and of the articles used as com- 
ponents thereof as the Secretary may require; and (6) specimens 
of the labeling proposed to be used for such cosmetic. 


“(c) The Secretary, within ninety days after the filing of an 
application under this subsection, shall notify the applicant that 

application is effective or shall give the applicant notice of 
opportunity for a hearing on the question whether to permit the 
application to become effective, except that prior to the ninetieth 
day after such filing the Secretary may notify the applicant in 
writing that the time for action by him has been extended to such 
time (not more than one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of filing the application) as the Secretary deems necessary to en- 
able him to study and investigate the application. 


“(d) (1) If the Secretary finds, after due notice to the applicant 
and giving him an opportunity for a hearing, that (A) the inves- 
tigations, reports of which are required to be submitted to the 
Secretary pursuant to subsection (b), do not include adequate 
tests by all methods reasonably applicable to show whether or not 
such cosmetic is safe for its intended use and other uses reasonably 
to be anticipated; (B) the results of such tests show that such 
cosmetic is unsafe for any such use or do not show that such cos- 
metic is safe for such uses; (C) the methods used in, and the 
facilities and controls used for, the manufacture, processing, and 
packing of such cosmetic are inadequate to preserve its identity, 
strength, quality, and purity; or (D) upon the basis of the informa- 
tion submitted to him as part of the application, or upon the basis 
of any other information before him with respect to such cosmetic, 
he has insufficient information to determine whether such cosmetic 
is safe for its intended use and other uses reasonably to be antici- 
pated, he shall, prior to the effective date of the application, issue 
an order refusing to permit the application to become effective. 
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“(2) An advertisement of a prescription drug shall be deemed 
to be misleading in a material respect if such advertisement fails 
to contain (A) a conspicuous, full, and accurate statement of the 
efficacy of the drug, and (B) a conspicuous and truthful disclosure 
of (i) the quantitative formula of the drug with each active in- 
gredient listed by its common or usual name, (ii) the side effects 
of the drug, and (iii) the contraindications of the drug. For the 
purposes of this paragraph a prescription drug is one intended for 
use of man that Federal law requires to be dispensed only upon 
the prescription of a practitioner licensed by law to administer 
penuh yoo oe 8 is 8 and directed to pre- 

such rules and regulations as may necessary for purposes 
of administration and enforcement of this paragraph.” 5 
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TITLE I—PREMARKETING CLEARANCE OF COSMETICS FOR SAFETY 


New Cosmetics 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 601, as amended, of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (relating to cosmetics deemed adulterated) is 
further anata by adding at the end thereof the following new 

‘ap: 

“(f) If it is unsafe within the meaning of section 605(a).” 

(b) Chapter VI of such act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section as follows: 


“New Cosmetics 


“Sec. 605. (a) A 5 shall be deemed unsafe for the purposes 
of section 601(f) if. 

“(1) its composition is such that such cosmetic is not eee 
recognized, among experts qualified by scientific 
experience to 3 the safety of cosmetics, as having pei 
adequately shown to be safe for its intended use and other reason- 
ably foreseeable uses, or 


“(2) its composition is such that such cosmetic, as a result of 
investigations to determine its safety for such a use, has become so 
recognized, but such cosmetic has not, otherwise than in such 
er pa been so used to a material extent or for a material 

ime, 
unless an application with respect to such cosmetic has been filed 
pursuant to subsection (b) and there is in effect an approval of 
such application by the Secre under this section, or unless 
such cosmetic is for investigational use and conforms to the terms 
of an exemption which is in effect pursuant to subsection (i). 

“(b) Any person may file with the Secretary an application for 
determination by the Secretary of the safety of any cosmetic 
described in clause (1) or (2) of subsection (a). Such persons 
shall submit to the Secretary as a part of the application (1) full 
reports of investigations which have been made to show whether or 
not such cosmetic is safe for use; (2) a full list of the articles used 
as components of such cosmetic; (3) a full statement of the com- 
position of such cosmetic; (4) a full description of the methods 
used in, and the facilities and controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, and packing of such cosmetic; (5) such samples of such 
cosmetic and of the articles used as components thereof as the 
Secretary may require: and (6) specimens of the labeling pro- 

d to be used for such cosmetic. 

“(c) Within ninety days after the filing of an application under x 
this subsection or within such additional period (not, exceeding 
one hundred and eighty days after such filing) as the Secretary 
deems necessary to enable him to study and investigate the appli- 
cation and specifies in a written notice to the applicant, the Secre- 
tary shall either— 

“(1) approve the application if he then finds that none of the 
poung for denying approval specified in subsection (d) applies, 


5 (2) give the applicant notice of an opportunity for a hearing 
before the Secretary to be held under subsection (d) on the ques- 
tion whether such application is approvable. 

“(d) (1) If the Secretary finds, after due notice and opportunity 
for a hearing to the applicant, that (A) the investigations, reports 
of which are required to be submitted to the Secretary pursuant 
to subsection (b). do not include adequate tests by all methods 
reasonably applicable to show whether or not such cosmetic is safe 
for its intended use and other reasonably foreseeable uses; (B) the 
results of such tests show that such cosmetic is unsafe for any 
such use or do not show that such cosmetic is safe for such use; 
(C) the methods used in, and the facilities and controls used for, 
the manufacture, processing, and packing of such cosmetic are 
inadequate to preserve its identity, strength, quality, purity, and 
safety; (D) upon the basis of the information submitted to him 
as part of the application, or upon the basis of any other informa- 
tion before him with respect to such cosmetic, he has insufficient 
information to determine whether such cosmetic is safe for its 
intended use and other reasonably foreseeable uses; or (E) approval 
is precluded by paragraph (2) or (3) of this subsection, he shall 
issue an order denying approval of the application. If, after such 
notice and opportunity for hearing, the Secretary finds that clauses 
(A) through (EB) do not apply, he shall issue an order approving 
the application. 
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“(2) A cosmetic shall be deemed unsafe and an application with 
respect to it may not become effective— 

“(A) if its intended use or any use which can reasonably be 
anticipated will or may result in ingestion of all or part of such 
cosmetic and (i) the cosmetic is found by the Secretary to induce 
cancer when ingested by man or animal or (ii) it is found by the 

, after tests which are appropriate for the evaluation of 

‘ety of cosmetics, to induce cancer in man or animal, or 

“(B) if its intended use or any use which can reasonably be 
anticipated will not result in ingestion of any part of such cosmetic 
and, after tests which are appropriate for the evaluation of the 
safety of cosmetic for any such use, or after other revelant exposure 
of man or animal to such cosmetic, it is found by the Secretary to 
induce cancer in man or animal, 


“(8) An application with respect to a cosmetic may not become 
effective if the data before the Secretary show that its intended 
use or any use which can reasonably be anticipated would pro- 
mote deception of the consumer in violation of this Act or would 
otherwise result in misbranding or adulteration with the meaning 
of this Act. 

“(e) The effectiveness of an application with respect to any 
cosmetic shall, after due notice and opportunity for hearing to 
the applicant, by order of the Secretary be suspended if the Sec- 
retary finds that (1) for reasons set forth by him, there is rea- 
sonable doubt as to the safety of the cosmetic for its intended use 
or any other use reasonably to be anticipated, or (2) the applica- 
tion contains any untrue statement of a material fact. 


“(f) An order refusing to permit an application with respect 
to any cosmetic to become effective shall be revoked whenever the 
Secretary finds that the facts so require. 


“(g) (1) An order of the Secretary after a hearing under this 
section shall be based upon a fair evaluation of the entire record 
at the hearing and shall include a statement setting forth in 
detail the findings and conclusions on which it is based. 

“(2) Orders of the Secretary under this section shall be served 
(A) in person by any officer or employee of the Department desig- 
nated by the Secretary or (B) by mailing the order by registered 
mail or certified mail addressed to the applicant or respondent at 
his last-known address in the records of the Secretary. 

“(h) In case of denial or withdrawal of approval of an applica- 
tion under this section, the applicant may file in the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which such applicant resides or 
has his principal place of business, within sixty days after serving 
of notice of such order, a written petition praying that the order 
of the Secretary be set aside. A copy of such petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the court to the Secretary, 
or any officer designated by him for that purpose, and thereupon 
the Secretary shall file in the court a transcript of the record of 
the proceedings on which he based his order, as provided in section 
2112 of title 28, United States Code. Upon the filing of such peti- 
tion the court shall have jurisdiction, which upon the filing of the 
record with it shall be exclusive, to affirm or set aside the order. 
The finding of the Secretary as to the facts shall be sustained 
if based upon a fair evaluation of the entire record at the hearing. 
If any person shall apply to the court for leave to adduce addi- 
tional evidence, and shall show to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and that there were reason- 
able grounds for failure to adduce such evidence in the proceeding 
before the Secretary, the court may order such additional evidence 
to be taken before the Secretary and to be adduced upon the hear- 
ing in such manner and upon such terms and conditions as to the 
court may seem proper. The Secretary may modify his findings as 
to the facts and order by reason of the additional evidence so taken, 
and he shall file with the court such modified findings and order. 
The court, on judicial review, shall not sustain the order of the 
Secretary if he failed to comply with any requirement imposed on 
him by subsection (g)(1). The judgment and decree of the court 
affirming or setting aside any order under this section shall be 
final, subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided in section 1254 of title 
28, United States Code. The commencement of proceedings under 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically ordered by the court 
to the contrary, operate as a stay of the Secretary’s order. 
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“(2) A cosmetic shall be deemed unsafe for purposes of section 
601(f) and an application with respect to such cosmetic pursuant 
to this section 605 may not be approved 

“(A) if its intended use or any reasonably foreseeable use will 
or may result in ingestion of all or part of such cosmetic and (i) 
the cosmetic is found by the Secretary to induce cancer when in- 
gested by man or animal or (ii) it is found by the Secretary, after 
tests or other experience appropriate for the evaluation of the 
safety of cosmetic, for any such use, to induce cancer in man or 
animal, or 

“(B) if its intended use or any reasonably foreseeable use will 
not result in ingestion of any part of such cosmetic and, after tests 
which are appropriate for the evaluation of the safety of cosmetics 
for any such use, or after other revelant exposure of man or animal 
to such cosmetic, it is found by the Secretary to induce cancer in 
man or animal. 

“(3) An application with respect to a cosmetic may not be ap- 
proved under this section if the data before the Secretary show 
that its intended use would promote deception of the consumer in 
violation of this Act or would otherwise result in misbranding or 
adulteration within the meaning of this Act. 


“(e) The Secretary shall, after due notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the applicant, issue an order withdrawing approval 
of an application under this section if the Secretary finds that 
(1) for reasons set forth by him, there is substantial doubt as 
to the safety of the cosmetic for its intended use or any other 
reasonably foreseeable use, or (2) the application filed pursuant 
to subsection (b) contains any untrue statement of a material 
fact, or (3) the applicant has failed to establish or maintain 
any required records, or to make any required report, in accordance 
with an applicable regulation or order under subsection (j), or that 
the applicant or any person under his control has refused to per- 
mit access to, or copying or verification of, any such record as 
required by paragraph (2) of such subsection, or (4) the methods 
used in; and the facilities and controls used for, the manufacture, 
oe and packing of such cosmetic are then inadequate 

to assure and preserve its identity, strength, quality, purity, and 
safety, or (5) any condition attached to approval of the applica- 
tion has been violated: Provided, That if the Secretary finds that 
there is an imminent hazard to the public health, he may suspend 
the approval of such application immediately upon notice, pending 
the opportunity for hearing required by this subsection. 

“(f) Whenever the Secretary finds that the facts so require, 
he shall revoke any previous order under subsection (d) or (e) 
denying, withdrawing, or suspending approval of an application 
and shall approve such application or reinstate such approval, 
as may be appropriate. 

“(g) Orders of the Secretary under this section shall be served 
(1) in person by any officer or employee of the Department 
designated by the Secretary or (2) by mailing the order by 
registered mail or certified mail addressed to the applicant at 
his last-known address in the records of the Secretary. 


“(h) The applicant may obtain judicial review of a final order of 
the Secretary denying or withdrawing approval of an application 
under this section in accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(1) (1)-(5) of * 701. 
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“(i) The Secretary shall promulgate regulations for exempting 
from the operation of this section cosmetics intended solely for 
investigational use by experts qualified by scientific training and 
experience to investigate the safety of cosmetics.” 
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“(i) The Secretary shall promulgate regulations for exempting 
from the operation of this section cosmetics intended solely for 
investigational use by experts qualified by scientific training and 
experience to investigate the safety of cosmetics. Such regulations 
may provide for conditioning such exemptions upon the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such records, and the making of such 
reports to the Secretary, of data obtained as the result of such in- 
vestigational use of such cosmetics as the Secretary finds will en- 
able him to evaluate the safety of such cosmetics in the event of 
the filing of an application pursuant to subsection (b). 

“(j) (1) Every person engaged in manufacturing, compounding, or 
processing any cosmetic with respect to which approval of an ap- 
plication, filed pursuant to this section, is in effect shall establish 
and maintain such records, and make such reports to the Secre- 
tary, of data relating to experience and other data or information, 
received or otherwise obtained by such person with respect to such 
cosmetic, as the Secretary may by general regulation, or by order 
with respect to such application, prescribe on the basis of a finding 
that such records and reports are necessary in order to enable the 
Secretary to determine, or to facilitate a determination, whether 
there is or may be ground for invoking subsection (e) of this section. 

(2) Every person required under this section to maintain rec- 
ords, and every person in charge or custody thereof, shall, upon 
request of an officer or employee designated by the Secretary, per- 
mit such officer or employee at all reasonable times to have access 
to and copy and verify such records,” 


Prohibited Acts, and so Forth 


Sec. 102. (a) Paragraph (e) of section 301 of such Act is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end thereof a semicolon and 
the following: “or the failure to establish or maintain any record, 
or make any report, required under section 605 (i) or (j), or the 
refusal to permit access to or verification or copying of any such 
9 record.“ 

(b) Paragraph (j) of section 301 of such Act is amended by 
— 00.85 “605,” after 507.“ 

(c) Paragraph (1) of such section 301 is amended (1) by insert- 
ing “or cosmetic” after the word “drug” each time it appears 
therein; (2) by inserting “or approval thereof” after “application”; 
and (3) by striking out “505,” and inserting in lieu thereof 505 or 
605, as the case may be,“. 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such Act is amended by 
striking out (e),“ 

Repeal of Special Exemptions for Hair Dyes 


Sec. 103. (a) Paragraph (a) of section 601 of such Act is amended 
by striking out the colon which precedes “Provided” and all that 
follows down to but not including the period at the end of such 
subsection. 

(b) Paragraph (e) of such section 601 is amended by striking 
out “it is not a hair dye and”. 

(c) Paragraph (e) of section 602 of such Act is amended by 
striking out the second sentence of such paragraph. 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 706 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “other than a hair dye (as defined in the last sentence 
of section 601(a))”. 

Effective Date and Transitional Provisions 


Sec. 104. (a) Except as provided in subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section, the foregoing provisions of this title shall take effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) sare $A as provided in subsection (c) of this section, section 
601(f) of Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as added to 
such Act by section 101(a) of this Act, shall, with respect to any 
particular use or uses of a cosmetic, take effect (1) on the first 
day of the seventh calendar month following the month in which 
this Act is enacted, or (2) if sooner, on the effective date of an 
order of the Secretary approving or denying approval of an ap- 
plication with respect to such use or uses of such cosmetic under 
section 605 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as added 
by section 101 of this Act. 

(c)(1) In the case of any cosmetic which was commercially 
used or sold for any particular use or uses on the day immediately 
prior to the date of the enactment of this Act, such section 601(f) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act shall, with respect to 
such use or uses of such cosmetic, become effective on the closing 
date (as defined in this subsection) or, if sooner, on the effective 
date of an order of the Secretary approving or denying approval 
of an application with respect to such use or uses of such cosmetic 
under section 605 of such Act as added by section 101 of this Act. 

(2) For the purposes of this subsection, the term “closing date” 
means the first day of the thirteenth calendar month which be- 
gins after such date of enactment, except that, if in the opinion 
of the Secretary it would not involve any undue risk to the public 
health, he may on application postpone such closing date with 

t to any such use or uses of such cosmetic until such later 
date (but in no event subsequent to the first day of the thirty- 
first calendar month following such month) as he determines is 
necessary to permit completion, in good faith and as soon as 
reasonably practicable, of the scientific investigations necessary to 
establish the safety thereof. The Secretary may terminate any 
such postponement at any time if he finds that such postpone- 
ment should not have been granted or that, by reason of a 
in circumstances, the basis for such postponement no longer exists 
or that there has been a failure to comply with a requirement of 
the Secretary for submission of progress reports or with other 
conditions attached by him to such postponement. 
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(b) Section 201 (i) (2) of such Act is amended by changing the 
semicolon to a period and deleting the words “except that such 
term shall not include soap.” 

(c) 58 301 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out in paragraph (d) thereof “404 or 505” and 
inserting in lieu thereof 404. 505, or 604”. 

(2) by inserting “604,” in paragraph (J) after 507.“ 

(3) — adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(p) The using, on the labeling of any cosmetic or in any ad- 
vertising relating to such cosmetic, of any representation or sug- 
gestion that an application with respect to such cosmetic is effec- 
tive under section 604, or that such cosmetic complies with the 
provisions of such section.” 

(d) Section 304 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subsection (a) thereof “404 or 505” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘404, 505, or 604”. 

(2) by striking out in subsection (a) thereof “404 or 505” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “404, 505, or 604”. 

(e) Section 601 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by changing the semicolon after the word “usual” in sub- 
section (a) to a period, and deleting the remainder of the sub- 
section. 

(2) by 3 subsection (e) to read as follows: 

“(e) If 1t is, or it bears or contains, a color additive which is 
nay t within the meaning of section 708( a)”. 

. Ag rare at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

Sh it is a cosmetic to which the provisions of section 604 
apply but with respect to which an application is not effective 
under such section“ 

(f) Section 602 of such Act is amended by adding the following 
subsection: 

„e) Unless its labeling bears (1) the common or usual name of 
the cosmetic chemicals, and (2) in case it is fabricated from two or 
more ingredients, the common or usual name of each such in- 
gredient: Provided, That to the extent that compliance with the 
requirements of clause (2) of this paragraph is impracticable, or 
results in deception or unfair competition, or is not in the best 
interest of the consumer, exemptions shall be established by regu- 
lations promulgated by the Secretary”. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUBPENA POWER 


cei 10. (a) Section 301 of such Act is further amended by add- 

ing a new subsection as follows: 
EN ) The refusal to attend and testify or to produce documents 
ence to a subpena authorized by section 701(c) as 


amb) e (a) of section 302 of such Act, as amended, 18 
amended by striking “and” before “(j)” at the end of such sub- 
section, changing the period to a comma, and adding “and (q).” 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 701 of such Act, as amended, is 
amended by inserting “(1)” after (e)“ and adding at the end of 
such subsection the following: 

“(2) So far as may be necessary for the purposes of any such 
hearings, the Secretary or such officer or employee as he may desig- 
nate for the purpose is empowered to sign and issue subpenas 
compelling the attendance and testimony of witnesses, and requir- 
ing the production of any books, papers, or other documents which 
he deems relevant or material to the inquiry. Such attendance of 
witnesses and the production of any such documents may be re- 
quired from any place in the United States or any territory, Dis- 
trict, or possession thereof at any designated place of hearing. 

“(3) In case of contumacy by, or refusal to obey a subpena 
issued to any person, the Secretary may invoke the aid of any 
district court of the United States within the jurisdiction of which 
such hearing is carried on, or where such person is found or resides 
or carries on business, to require the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of books, papers, and other docu- 
ments. Any such court may issue an order requiring such person 
to appear before the Secretary or officer or employee designated by 
the Secretary there to produce documents, if so ordered, or to give 
testimony touching the matter upon which the hearing is being 
held; and any failure to obey such order of the court may be pun- 
ished by the court as a contempt thereof. All process in any such 
case may be served in the judicial district whereof such person is 
an inhabitant or wherever he may be found. 

Sec. 11. Section 703 of such Act is amended by deleting the sec- 
ond proviso which reads: “Provided further, That carriers shall 
not be subject to the other provisions of this Act by reason of 
their receipt, carriage, holding, or delivery of food, drugs, devices, 
or cosmetics in the usual course of business as carriers.“ 


FACTORY INSPECTION 


Sec. 12. (a) The first sentence of subsection (a) of section ane 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended to read 
as follows: “For purposes of enforcement of this Act, officers or 
employees duly designated by the Secretary, upon presenting ap- 
propriate credentials and a written notice to the owner, operator, 
or agent in charge, are authorized (1) to enter, at reasonable 
times, any factory, warehouse, or establishment in which food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics are manufactured, processed, packed, 
or held, for introduction into interstate commerce or are held 
after such introduction, or to enter any consulting laboratory, or 


HR. 11581 


TITLE II—CLARIFICATION AND STRENGTHENING OF FACTORY INSPECTION 
AUTHORITY 

Factory Inspection 
Src. 201. (a) The first sentence of subsection (a) of section 704 
of the Federal Food Drug. and Cosmetic Act is amended to read 
purposes of enforcement of this Act, officers or 
employees ‘duly designated by the Secretary, upon presenting ap- 
propriate credentials and a written notice to the owner, operator, 
or agent in charge, are authorized (1) to enter, at reasonable 
times, any factory, warehouse, or establishment in which food, 
devices, or cosmetics are manufactured, processed, packed, 
— held, for introduction into interstate commerce or after such 
troduction, or to enter any consulting laboratory, or to enter 
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to enter any vehicle being used to transport or hold such food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics in interstate commerce; and (2) to 

„at reasonable times and within reasonable limits and in a 
reasonable manner, such factory, warehouse, establishment, con- 
sulting laboratory. or vehicle and all pertinent equipment, finished 
and unfinished materials, containers, and labeling therein, and all 
records, files, papers, processes, controls, facilities, and things 
therein bearing on whether articles which are adulterated or mis- 
branded within the meaning of this Act, or which may not be 
manufactured, introduced into interstate commerce, or sold or 
offered for sale by reason of any provision of this Act, have been 
or are being manufactured, processed, packed, transported, or held 
in any such place.” 


(b) Subsection (b) of section 704 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) Upon completion of any such inspection of a factory, 
warehouse, consulting laboratory, or other establishment, and 
p to leaving the premises, the officer or employee making the 
nspection shall give to the owner, operator, or agent in charge 
a report in writing setting forth any conditions or practices 
observed by him which, in his judgment, indicate that any 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic in such establishment (1) consists 
in whole or in part of any filthy, putrid, or decomposed sub- 
stance, or (2) has been prepared, packed, or held under insanitary 
conditions whereby it may have become contaminated with filth, 
or whereby it may have been rendered injurious to health, or 
(3), in the case of drugs, has been or is being manufactured, 
processed, packed, or held under conditions which may cause 
such drug to be adulterated within the meaning of section 
501 (a) (2) (B) of this Act.“ 

(e) Section 704 of such Act is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) As used in this section, the term ‘consulting laboratory’ 
means a laboratory which, for a fee or other remuneration, per- 
forms assays or other laboratory services for a manufacturer, 
processor, or compounder of drugs, if such manufacturer, proces- 
sor, or compounder owns or has under his control an establishment 
which (other than as a consulting laboratory) is subject to inspec- 
tion under this section.” 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “(f) ,”. 


INSPECTION OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS 


Sec. 13. The second sentence of subsection (a) of section 801 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: “If it appears from 
the examination of such samples or otherwise that (1) such article 
has been manufactured, processed, or packed under insanitary 
conditions, or (2) such article is forbidden or restricted in sale 
in the country in which it was produced or from which it was 
exported, (3) such article is adulterated, misbranded, or in viola- 
tion of section 505, or (4) such article has been manufactured, 
processed, packed, or held in any factory, warehouse or establish- 
ment that refuses to allow reasonable inspection upon request of 
an officer or employee duly designated by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, then such article 
shall be refused admission, except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section.” 

Sec. 14 (a) The first section of the Act of August 1, 1947, 
bbe race Law 313, Eightieth Congress, as amended, is amended as 
‘ollows: 

“The Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is authorized to establish and fix compensation for ten 
additional scientific or professional positions in the Food and 
Drug Administration, each such position being established to 
effectuate those research and development functions of such Agency 
which require the services of specially qualified personnel.” 

(b) Section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended (5 
U.S.C 1105), is amended by adding the following new subsection 
at the end thereof: 

“The Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is authorized, subject to the procedures prescribed by this 
section, to place for the Food and Drug Administration, one addi- 
tional position in grade GS-18, two additional positions in grade 
GS-17, and seven additional positions at GS-16, all of which shall 
be of the General Schedule. Such positions shall be in addition 
to the number of positions authorized to be placed in such grades 
by subsection (b). 
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any vehicle being used to transport or hold such food, drugs, de- 
vices, or cosmetics in interstate commerce; and (2) to inspect, at 
reasonable times and within reasonable limits and in a reasonable 
manner, such factory, warehouse, establishment, consulting lab- 
oratory, or vehicle and all pertinent equipment, finished and un- 
finished materials, containers, and labeling therein, and all things 
therein (including records, files, papers, processes, controls, and 
facilities) bearing on whether articles which are adulterated or 
misbranded within the meaning of this Act, or which may not 
be manufactured, introduced into interstate commerce, or sold or 
offered for sale by reason of any provision of this Act, have been or 
are being manufactured, processed, packed, transported, or held 
in any such place, or otherwise bearing on violations or potential 
violations of this Act.“ 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (b) of section 704 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Upon completion of any such inspection of a factory, ware- 
house, consulting laboratory, or other establishment, and prior 
to leaving the premises, the officer or employee making the 
inspection shall give to the owner, operator, or agent in charge a 
report in writing setting forth any conditions or practices observed 
by him which, in his judgment, indicate that any food, drug, 
device, or cosmetic in such establishment (1) consists in whole 
or in part of any filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance, or 
(2) has been perparen, packed, or held under insanitary conditions 
whereby it may have become contaminated with filth, or whereby 
it may have been rendered injurious to health, or (3), in the 
case of a drug, has been or is being manufactured, processed, 
packed, or held under conditions which may cause it to be 
ae within the meaning of section 501 (a) (2) (B) of 

is Act.“ 

(c) Section 704 of such Act is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) As used in this section, the term ‘consulting laboratory’ 
means a laboratory or other establishment which, for a fee or 
other remuneration, performs or agrees to perform assays or other 
laboratory services for a manufacturer, processor, compounder, 
packer, or distributor of food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics, if such 
manufacturer, processor, compounder, packer, or distributor owns 
or has under his control an establishment which (other than as a 
consulting laboratory) is subject to inspection under this section.” 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such Act, as amended by 
E 103(e) of this Act, is further amended by striking out 

CONFIDENTIALITY OF INFORMATION OBTAINED BY INSPECTION, AND 

SO FORTH 


Sec. 202. Paragraph (j) of section 301 of such Act is amended 


y= 
(1) inserting “or as authorized by law,” after Act,“; and 
(2) striking out the following: “concerning any method or 
process which as a trade secret is entitled to protection”. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 203. The amendments made by this title shall take effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act. 
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EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 15. The amendments made by sections 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 
of this Act shall take effect on the date of enactment of this Act; 
the amendments made by sections 2, 3, 6, 7, and 8 of this Act shall 
take effect on the one hundred and eightieth day after enactment 
of this Act; the amendments made by sections 5 and 9 shall take 
yee dy on the three hundred and sixtieth day after enactment of 

s Act. 
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TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS 


Cautionary labeling of hazardous substances or containers under 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 


Sec. 301. (a) Section 403 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
oat is amended by adding at the end thereof a new paragraph as 
‘ollows: 

“(n) If it is contained in a dispenser pressurized by a gaseous 
propellant unless it bears such cautionary labeling with respect 
to handling, storage, and use of such container as is necessary to 
prevent the causing of injury to the health of any user or other 
individual during, or as the result of, reasonably foreseeable han- 
dling, storage, or use thereof, intentional or otherwise.” 

(b) Section 602(f) of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Unless its labeling bears (1) adequate directions for use; 
and (2) such adequate warnings against use in those pathological 
conditions or by children where its use may be dangerous to health, 
or against unsafe dosage or methods or duration of administra- 
tion or application, or against a substantial and reasonably foresee- 
able risk of causing accidental injury, in such manner and form, as 
are necessary for the protection of users, including instructions for 
first-aid treatment when necessary or appropriate: Provided, That 
where any requirement of clause (1) of this paragraph, as applied to 
any drug or device, is not necessary for the protection of the public 
health, the Secretary shall promulgate regulations exempting such 
drug or device from such requirements.” 

(c) Section 602 of such Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(f) If because of its nature, composition, or packaging it in- 
volves a substantial risk of causing injury to health during or as 
the result of any reasonably foreseeable handling, storage, or use 
by any individuals, whether intentional or otherwise, unless in 
either case it bears (in addition to any other prescribed labeling) 
(1) such cautionary labeling as is necessary for the protection 
of such individuals and (2), where necessary or appropriate, in- 
structions for first-aid treatment. Whenever the Secretary finds 
that any cosmetic or class of cosmetics is subject to the provisions 
of this paragraph and in his judgment a declaration to that effect 
will promote the objectives of this paragraph by avoiding or re- 
solving uncertainty as to its application, he may by regulation 
declare any such cosmetic or class of cosmetics to be, and it shall 
during the effectiveness of such regulation be deemed to be, sub- 
ject to such provisions. Nothing in this paragraph shall be con- 
strued to exempt any article otherwise subject to the requirements 
of this paragraph from such requirements by reason of the absence 
of such a regulation.” 

(d) The first sentence of section 701(e) of such Act, as amended 
by section 201(b) of this Act, is further amended by striking 
out “or 502 (d) or (h)” and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: , 502 (d) or (h), or 602(f)”. 

(e) Section 18 of the Federal Hazardous Substances Labeling 
Act is amended by striking out the following: “, except that the 
Federal Caustic Poison Act shall remain in full force and effect 
with respect to any ‘dangerous caustic or corrosive substance’ 
(as defined by that Act) which is an article subject to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and which is, by virtue of para- 
graph 2 of section 2(f) of this Act, excluded from the term ‘haz- 

ardous substance’ as in this Act”. 

(f) This section shall take effect on the first day of the seventh 
calendar month which begins after the month in which this Act 
is enacted, or, with respect to any particular class of article or 
container to which this section applies, on such subsequent date 
(not later than the first day of the nineteenth month following 
the month of enactment of this Act), as the Secretary may, — 
order specifying such class of article or container, prescribe 
the basis of a finding that conditions exist which necessitate 8858 
postponement of the effective date. 


FEED ADDITIVES LEAVING NO RESIDUE IN FOOD FOR HUMANS 


Src. 302. (a) The proviso to clause (A) of paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 409(c) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, relating 
to food additives found to induce cancer, is amended by inserting 
before the semicolon at the end of such proviso the following: 
, except that this proviso shall not apply with respect to the use of 
a substance as an ingredient of feed for animals which are raised 
for food production, if the Secretary finds (i) that, under the 
conditions of use and feeding specified in proposed labeling and 
reasonably certain to be followed in practice, such additive will 
not adversely affect the animals for which such feed is intended, 
and (ii) that no residue of the additive will be found (by methods 
of examination prescribed or approved by the Secretary by regula- 
tions, which regulations shall not be subject to 8 (f) 
and (g)) in any edible portion of such animals after slaughter 
or in any food yielded by or derived from the living animal”. 


H.R. 6245 


10901 
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COMPARISON OF H.R. 1235, 11581-11582, AND 6245 
H.R. 1235 H.R. 11581 


SOME FIGURES CONCERNING Texas [Mr. BeckworTtH] is recognized stonaL RECORD some figures concerning 


GRAIN for 20 minutes. grain. I again include the figures at this 
The SPEAKER. Under previous or- Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on point in the RECORD: 
der of the House, the gentleman from July 10, 1961, I included in the CONGRES- 


Number of farms reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959 


State 


E 
8 


| 


MEESE | ees 2,163 5, 004 46, 191 

3 644 10 105 

Pee 5,028 — * 2 

1 2, 883 1, 385 2, 444 

11, 459 937] 112 1, 385 

— — 42 2,640 | 1,178 16, 236 

1,002 7,074 | 2 680 41, 450 

RESENA SATS 258 38,668 | 3, 648 252 

7, 495 6,452 | 2,772 67, 453 

3 5, 350 13,850 2,372 35, 735 

63, 945 8, 560 6 E 6, 344 

57, 802 16, 335 2, 846 43, 827 

7, 854 2 l A Cee 5 

83, 005 2, 310 1,069 15, 516 

10, 185 9,907 | 2,364 3, 504 

2 515 3,269 | 951 13, 042 

36 9.194 462 25, 561 

7,848 7,579 73 2, 353 

7.8 63, 543 9,170 2.810 > 24, 366 
* 

2.875 6,700 772 7.590 

222 1.201 902] 127 2, 994 

61, 686 3,216 | 2,199 3, 383 

9,177 2.800 111 1, 484 


Source: Daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, 
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Comparison or H.R. 1235, 11681-11582, AND 6245 
BR. 11582 


(b) Such Act is further amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of subparagraph (B) of paragraph (5) of 
section 706(b), relating to color additives found to induce cancer, 
a colon and the following proviso: “Provided, That clause (i) of 
this subparagraph (B) shall not apply with respect to the use of 
a color additive as an ingredient of feed for animals which are 


not adversely affect the animals for which such feed is intended, 
and that no residue of the additive will be found (by methods of 
examination prescribed or approved by the Secretary by regula- 
tions, which regulations shall not be subject to subsection (d)) 
in any edible portion of such animals after slaughter or in any 
food yielded by or derived from the living animal”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section shall take effect on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


Modification of Prior-Sanctions Clause of Food Additives 
Amendment 


Sec. 303. Clause (4) of section 201(s) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by inserting in such clause, 
before the period, a colon and the following: “Provided, That, 
with respect to any sanction or approval granted pursuant to this 
Act, this clause shall be inapplicable, and the provisions of this 
Act (other than this clause) relating to food additives shall apply, 
to any such previously sanctioned or approved use of a substance 
if, on the basis of the information then available, the Secretary 
finds that, for the reasons set forth by him, there is substantial 
doubt as to its safety. Except when the Secretary finds that there 
is an imminent hazard to public health, he shall take such action — 
only in conformity with section 4 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act if such prior sanction or approval had been made public, and 
only after sending reasonable notice of his pro action and 
the reasons therefor to any person on whose application such prior 
sanction or approval had been granted and any other person who 
had been officially advised thereof unless such personal notice is 
impracticable.” 


Corn crop, 1959; Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
í of farms reporting acreage Karad by States, through Jan. ‘31 , 1961 


Number of Number of 
Number of price support price support 
ET ronan ie of] loans as — abe loans — s 
por ice sup- | percent o porting ce sup- | perceni 
acreage port loans | number of loans | number of 
harvested made! | farms report- farms report- 
— 
83, 756 181 0.22 32 
176 ER Rael x ad 69 
33, 048 21 00 4, 940 
2, 286 66 2.88 2, 261 
7, 242 350 4.69 18, 623 
365 , ated pment safle Sal 142, 678 
3, 660 30 .82 5, 423 
9, 064 11 .12 104, 975 8, 
71, 043 296 22 11, 601 
1,761 22 1.24 1, 483 
131, 295 35, 109 26. 74 64, 127 
99, 253 12, 463 12. 55 42 G 
155, 167 101, 556 65. 44 55, 187 
39, 223 10, 584 26. 98 30, 261 5, 
99, 195 1,893 1. 90 94. 608 
32, 686 1 -03 64, 861 
57 ® 0 401 
16, 067 104 ~65 A. 
373 ® I eS 60, 636 
68, 700 4, 873 7.09 1,957 
103, 995 24, 420 23. 48 19, 922 
90, 762 101 il 90, 101 
M, 5 13, 122 13. 81 694 
70, 120 47,076 67. 13 989, 411 
Sources: Daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, “Number of farms It should be noted that the number of loans ted on a commodity does not 
reporting harvested acres of specified comm by States, 10590.” Statistical tables necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 
from the office of Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, Member of Congress, Texas, fact 1 more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 
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Grain sorghum crop, 1959: Number of farms reporting harvested acres; number of es support loans made, and number of loans as a percent 
of number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 8 


b — 1 75 — 
umber o ice suppor 
farms re- | Number of] loans as a 
States porting | price sup- | percent of 
acreage | portloans | number of 
harvested made! | farms report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 
1, 173 1 0.08 
802 42 5.20 
1, 661 7 42 
2, 516 9 „35 
3, 880 104 2. 67 
1,127 OQ) 1 
1, 200 1 08 
773 7 0 
3,051 403 13.20 
59, 661 16, 794 28.15 
2,311 2 08 
232 9 
® E 
585 6 1.00 
19, 242 1, 364 7.08 


Sources: Daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, Number of farms It should be noted that the number of ek arom on a commodity does not 
on 


reporting harvested acres of commodities, by States, 1959.” Statistical necessarily indicate the number of farms loans were made because of the 
ta from the office of Hon. LEY BECKWORTH, Member of Congress, Texas. tect Seat more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 
reported, 


Oat crop, 1959: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
* of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31 , 1961 sid g 


Number of price 
farms re- | Number of] loans as a 
States porting | price sup- t of 


S 


Rage 
Het fp 
838888. 28 


rr 
~ 
= 
Le] 


— 


Z eye 


5 # 
SeRBSse2SrSSSSESESR SEES 


% e 
8 A888 


88 


Source: Daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, Number o! farms It should be noted that the number of loans —_ on a commodity does not 
reporting harvested acres of specified commodities by tates, 1959.” necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 
fact 2 more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 
‘ot reported. 


1959 barley crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of 
number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 81, 1961 


porting 
States States acreage | port loans | farms report- 


5, 055 A 

67 1 1,49 7.828 19 +24 
1,021 21 2.05 16, 990 2, 946 17. 34 
402 5 1.24 12, 885 27 +21 

7, 638 113 1.47 15, 497 2, 234 14. 42 
10, 688 85 -79 10, 937 402 3. 68 
762 9 eases 380 1 +20 
574 2 35 1. 385 1 07 

9, 171 345 3.76 937 4 0. 40 
5, 400 2 +08 2, 640 3 11 
4, 909 2 04 7.074 17 224 
1, 325 45 3.39 38, 668 7, 344 18. 99 
26, 676 886 3.32 6,452 5 07 
4, 850 3 +06 13, 850 236 1.70 
46 1 2.00 || Oregon 8, 560 278 3.24 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1959 barley crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent 
nu of farms reporting acreage harvested by 2 through Jan. 31, 196i—Continued M a i 


Number of 8 
umber o suf 
farms re- Number of — a. 
porting 


Sources: Daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, Number of farms 1 It should be noted that the number of loans ted 

8 harvested acres of spennes commodities, by States, 1959.” Statistical necessarily indicate the number of farms on which lot 

tables from the office of Hon. LEY BECK WORTH, Member of Congress, Texas. fact — more than 1 loan may be granted on a 
‘ot reported. 


1959 rye crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price- support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
ices 0 of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31 , 1961 * f 


Number of 
Number of price support Number of 
farms re- Number of loans as a farms re- 
States porting | price sup- | percent of States porting 
acreage | port loans | number of acreage 
harvested | made! | farms report- harvested 


8 „ 112 
1, 234 New York... 1,178 
84 North Carolina 2,680 
879 North Lakota 3,648 
1, 123 6 — 2.772 
195 2,372 
3 o ST o 616 
5, 901 2, 845 
S41 21 
5, 251 1,069 
1,214 2,364 
42 951 
1,835 462 
78 73 
3, 064 
332 
5,004 
10 
14 
New Jersey 609 


Sources: Daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, “Number of farms 1 It should be noted that the number of loans ted on a commodity does not 
9 8 acres of specified phen vit or Stat — 1959.“ Statistical necessarily indicate the number of farms on which —.— were made e fact 
tables from the office of Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, Member of gress, Texas. spo more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm, 


Soybean crop 1959: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number o; ice support loans made, and number of loans as a percent o 
y 2 om farms reporting acreage ist i A States, through Jan. si, 1961 a f 


Number of price support 
farms re- Number of] loans asa 
States porting | price sup- | percent of States 


acreage loans | number of 
harvested py farms report- 


ing 
bar 
2, 048 15 CN BOC. eR ES RE EA 1,018 5 
21, 479 755 3.52 || New Mexico 0 3 
2. 950 2 „00 New Vork. 158 1 
414 P North Carolina 25, 665 39 
1, 552 18 1.15 orth 2. 959 542 
88, 268 8, 170 9.26 ho 42, 489 1, 547 
60, 526 1, 875 3.09 || Oklahoma... 1, 652 89 
64, 374 23, 521 36. 54 1 773 4 
11, 927 819 6.87 || South Carolina... 7,745 147 
4, 286 65 1. 51 || South Dakota 3,913 259 
3,651 ll -30 || Tennessee 7, 056 188 
E Nee Texas @) 19 
57 — 10, io 15. i West Virginia. 5 2 2 
, 
9, 634 323 3.35 3 23 
42, 757 3, 858 9.02 
5, 282 10. 66 — — E S 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, ‘‘ Number of farms re- 1 It should be noted that the number of 1 on a commodity does not 
by States, 1959.” Statistical tables necessarily indicate the number of farms on w loans were made because of the 


porting ha acres of specified y 
the office of Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, Member of Congress, Texas. Tact that more than:1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm, 
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Wheat crop, 1959: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of 
of number of farms reporting acreage harveste 


ÈE gmp 
88S 


Ee o 
— 5 -S 
SSS SA 


June 18 


ns made, and number of loans as a t 
fi 5 States, “a reo Jan. 31, 1961 4 wis. 


„ <Qpe ee! 
24.8 
2,444 91 3.72 
1.606 536 31.49 
16, 236 990 6.10 
41, 450 292 0.70 
58, 156 13, 202 22.00 
67, 453 2.108 3.21 
35, 735 14, 263 39, 91 
10, 109 3.457 34.21 
43,827 758 1.78 
5 G E 

15, 516 352 2.25 
24, 128 3, 829 15.87 
13.042 370 2.84 
25, 551 5, 532 21.05 
6, 874 245 3. 56 
54 O Estee > Secs 

24, 366 1, 004 112 
11.630 9, 324 80. 13 
2.904 3 10 
6, 695 20 20 
2.485 451 18.14 
931, 197 | 242, 583 26. 05 


1 Daily e- e RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. 4278, Number of farms 


harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959.” 
ta les from the office of Hon. LINDLEY Beck wortn, Member of Congress, Texas, eer a 1 
1815 wheat. Includes some overstatement for farms growing more than 1 class of eae 
wheat. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include at this 
point in the Recorp some letters and 
statements pertaining to agriculture: 

JUNE 18, 1962. 

To: Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrH. 
From: Natural Resources Division. 
Subject: CCC loans. 

is made to your request of June 
1, 1962, for information concerning the num- 
ber of CCC borrowers participating in more 
than one commodity loan program. 

Based on the listing of borrowers and re- 
lated data furnished by your office, 27 parties 
who borrowed $50,000 or more on cotton or 
$25,000 or more on other supported com- 
modities participated in 2 commodity loan 
programs. The data supplied failed to re- 
veal any parties borrowing under more than 
two commodity loan programs. 

The enclosed table lists the 27 borrowers 
by name, address, commodities, and amount 
of loan, 

WIILTAx F. Woops. 


CCC borrowers participating in more than 
1 commodity loan program, 1960 


Name and address Commodity Amount 


J. F. Twist Plantation, 
Twist, Ark. 


Soybeans 897, 511.17 
Ri 35, 989. 72 


133, 852. 67 
733. 256. 76 
838, 333. 24 


CCC borrowers participating in more than 
1 commodity loan program, 1960—Con. 


Name and address Commodity Amount 
Raymond G. Morris, $33, 979. 66 
City, Kans. 40, 057. 60 
74, 087. 26 


36, 492. 84 
30, 473. 46 
33. 975, 51 


100, 941. 81 


32,210, 14 

1 44, 145. 35 

—A 2 A A T 76, 355. 49 

The Albert Painton Co., Soybeans........ 30, 538. 76 

C., Painton, S 50, 000. 00 

— ĩĩ AR ee ia 80, 538. 76 
9 Tona iMan 
rison-Quir rain 
SS Masinga Nebr, 


3 It should be noted that the number of loans 
Statistical necessarily indicate the number of farms on whi 
loan may be granted on a commodity on 


‘anted on a commodity does not 
loans were 1 because of the 


CCC borrowers participating in more than 
1 commodity loan program, 1960—Con. 


Name and address Commodity 


W N he Sons, | Grain hum.. „340. 75 
Rows lovis, "| Wheat.” 39 743 20 


25, 310, 20 
41, 448. 67 


66, 758. 87 


47, 190. 00 
47, 367. 00 


| 94, 857. 00 


87, 605. 32 
27, 440. 93 


/ I a i 65, 046. 25 
Bruce, Parr, Friona, 38, 993. 56 
W 35, 587. 80 
V 74. 581. 36 


25, 151. 42 
„„ 26, 026, 92 


51. 178. 34 


Berkley Stringer, Du- 28. 627. 23 

Der Fee ae SURG Sen leGes _47, 224. 80 224. 80 

D ARE ARNE, 75. 852.00 852. 03 
Texas 8 College — Wheat 27, 48", 

Tec! 12 Grain sorghum..| 39, 418. 12 


Tech), Panhandle, 
Tex. 


WILIAx F. Woops, 
Natural Resources Division. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, show the number of producers who obtain JUNE 24, 1962. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, price support through cooperatives or groups, Dran Mn. BirkHEAD: I would like this in- 

Washington, D.C., May 23, 1962. or who obtain more than one loan on a com- formation on all who received loans of 

Hon. LINDLEY Beck wortTH, modity or who obtain loans on more than $50,000 or more on more than one crop. 


House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. BeckworrH: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 14, requesting the names 
and addresses of individual farmers who 
have received price support on more than 
one agricultural commodity. 

There are approximately 3.7 million farm- 
ers in the United States and many produce 
one or more commodity which is eligible for 
price support. Further, some individual pro- 
ducers obtain more than one loan on a com- 
modity, a separate one for each storage loca- 
tion, for example. There are more than 20 
agricultural products which are eligible for 
price support, and within this number there 
are distinct grades or classifications which 
are also eligible for support, such as extra 
long staple cotton, American Egyptian and 
so forth. Our records are not maintained to 


one commodity. However, I am sure you 
recognize that farmers who do not directly 
participate in a price support program obtain 
benefits to the extent that the support price 
influences the market price of the com- 
modity he sells. 

We believe that it would be administra- 
tively and economically impracticable to 
maintain records which would show in detail 
the names and addresses of every individual 
farmer who received price support on more 
than one commodity. The cost in terms of 
money and man-hours would be very high 
and the utility of the information obtained 
of doubtful value from an operational stand- 
point. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH M. BRKHEAD, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


Please return. 
Regards, 
LINDLEY Beck WORTE. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


May 29, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrsH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dean Mr. BECKWORTH: We are enclosing 
several tables showing 1960 crop price sup- 
port commodity loans of $25,000 or more, by 
producer, in accordance with your com- 
munication of May 24. 

Your communication is being returned as 
requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH M. BIRKHEAD, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


1960-crop price-support commodity loans of $25,000 or more, by producer 


BARLEY GRAIN SORGHUM 
[Bushels] [Hundredweight) 
Producer Address Amount 


CALIFORNIA 


Salyer Land Co 
Westlake Farms, Inc.. 
Giffen, ne. -nanao 
Calfiax 


——— ull) 
Colſax 


BEANS, DRY EDIBLE Hugs —.— 
[Hundredweight} Woods Pros. E tails 

een Roy Williams & Son. 
Western Bean Growers Association... Denver. 11, 00 $58,560.00 || E; O; Murot- F. fick 

— . 
Mi Coo) ve Bean Market- | Lansing 72, 661 469, 386. 44 
Bean Growers Mutual Cooperative | Owendale. 51, 450 332, 365.71 || D- H. Lauster 
Great Lakes Farmers Cooperative | Saginaw. 41,445 267, 738. 08 
rs ose Breckenridge 5, 382 34,770.30 || OA- and C 

WASHINGTON peal Smith. 
Western Farmers Association... Wost Seattle -“ 80 000 178,200.00 || Bi A. edwards... 
Simmonds 


FLAXSEED 


278, 785 $234, 903. 19 
69, 466 58, 705. 98 
45, 965 39, 529. 90 
38, 736 33, 312. 96 
34, 008 29, 246. 88 


1, 300,985 | 1, 197, 666. 67 
952, 651 838, 333. 24 
446, 308 397, 214. 12 
255, 853 227, 709. 17 

48, 500 47,578. 50 
34, 491 29, 317. 35 
31, 538 27, 753.73 
30, 978 27, 260. 64 


1 


puget 
28358 
SSSR 


30, 417 42, 887. 66 

22, 082 21. 135. 06 

21, 045 28, 200. 30 

20, 787 27, 854. 89 

19, 040 26, 275. 20 

20, 796 38, 056. 68 

19, 547 36, 009. 64 

29,411 44,116. 50 

26, 485 30, 727. 50 

am| Baa 

19, 926 30, 686. 04 

18, 755 27, 569. 85 

18, 260 26, 659. 60 

— Clovis.............| 31,317 46, 349. 78 

Trenie 2 8 

— Clovis, N. Mex... 18, 915 27, 904. 72 

— abo Clayton, N. Mex. 16, 901 25, 146. 68 

Lubbock 34, 518 51, 087. 38 
Tulia... 33, 783 998. 

Robstown 26, 880 £0 8 80 

Hereford. 33, 750 49, 950. 00 

Friona. 33, 592 49, 716. 16 

— Robstown 28, 034 48, 423. 46 

— 33, 000 47, 190. 00 

Plainview 33, 784 46, 959. 34 

Amari 83, 780 46, 278. 60 

Sunray. 31, 070 43, 187. 87 

Stinnett 29, 000 42, 920. 00 

Hereford 28, 738 42, 532. 24 

Tulia... 28, 665 2051 17 

Dimmitt......--- 28, 442 004. 31 

Lockney--... 20, 344 41, 375. 32 

Panhandle.--.---- 28, 156 30, 418. 12 


4 
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D. Richmond, Trustee 
B. Kand C Gana B. Stone. 


pyompm M 


rs 
#50 
45 


and Autry -- 
Green, heirs of. 


936, 500. 16 
37, 202. 34 

u es ce 

[Bushels] Bayou Meadow Farm J. W. Wilson. 30, 698. 96 

Caner a 7A GOD. de 

-| Patherburn, Miss.| 61.627 | $36, 359. 93 n poy] 

3 87, 710 50, 000.00 || Sag Whittington Plantation Cv 56, 414. 77 

Tei 46, 971. 75 

8, 784 30.60 33 

RICE 8, 894 39, 365. 20 

peas ra| Bete 

7, 284 36, 492. 84 

ARKANSAS 6, 959 36, 188. 80 

7.428 34, 208. 36 

3 Rice Growers Co-op Asso- | Stuttgart. 2 181, 600 810, 553, 358. 23 —.— 2 — 
Producers Rico Mill, Ine. stuttgart .. . 800, 871 | 1. 820, 864.78 6, 685 30, 732. 07 
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1960-crop price-support commodity loans of $25,000 or more, by producer—Continued 
GRAIN SORGHUM—Continued RICE—Continued 
{Hundredweight] [Hundredweight) 


Producer 


26, 475 39, 183. 15 
10,093 49, 188. 77 
27 | 38 OL 30,641 | 48, 620. 25 
25, 409 37, 605. 32 8, 339 41, 861. 78 
20, 000 37. 200. 00 Sam Abowi KK. 8. 265 40, 039. 71 
24.844 36.028. 71 Harlow — . James Guenther. 
24, 057 35, 604. 36 7, 589 37, 478. 81 
Pinchback Planting Co Grad 7, 426 36, 735. 83 
ge ewe Hyneman 6,833 | 36, 355. 14 
23, 574 34, 889. 22 8 650 . 
24, 344 34, 811. 92 7, 553 35, 429. 60 
| MENTE | B.A. Grew. 6.421 34, 470. 75 
23, 332 34, 531. 4.850 2288 
23, O41 34, 100. 68 285 —— 
19.981 33, 967. 70 € 308 2 TE 
23 Bete sal 4 
2 SEa iad Ea 
, r mire Gibbsand Thomas G. 5 6,614 345. 90 
Er ae sar on ll Ont Powell nena Lake V esol 4.230. 21 
2 31, 707.28 I| Loyd 6, 078 30, 923. 77 
22 309 31, 010. 04 Paul T. 6, 445 29, 310. 71 
16, 602 30. 880.05 || B. F.d Greenw 6, 156 29, 241. 00 
20 655 30, 568. 66 || GUY 6, 244 28, 722. 40 
20; 638 30, 544. 74 aoii Bynum 5, 901 27, 929. 07 
J 5 v H. Breckenridge Jr. and Gharles 5, 585 27, 685. 52 
8 21, 291 30, „ P Breck 
for 16, 180 30, 095. 43 ec 5,322 2 
20. 998. 37 || Clinton powell. 5, 334 27, 306. 73 
5 2225 F. 5, 898 27, 176. 01 
29 860. 10 || Ralph Wimp 5, 232 26, 985. 62 
28.488 91 n 5.708 26, 976.27 
29.3068 43 J. 5, 754 26, 462. 58 
29. 145. 64 5,811 26, 033. 28 
29, 008. 84 5, 726 25, 986. 83 
28 929. 46 win B 5, 725 25, 982. 31 
28, 820. 08 Ray Wea 4.923 25, 415.34 
28.800. 80 5,276 25, 272. 04 
19, 406 28, 721.47 || C; E 5, 221 25, 081. 65 
20 602 28. 637.20 5, 044 25, 077. 86 
20, 303 28, 627. 23 
19, 861 28, 599. 94 
20, 855 28, 570. 94 
288 383 Central Valleys 734, 559. 39 
15, 255 28, 373.78 Kalfsbeek an 49, 997. 61 
20, 391 28, 343. 84 || Airway Farms, ‘ine. 49, 940. 00 
V Edward Nun 48, 671. 93 
19, 107 28, 278. 95 gb ae aa: oa 
2 2 Thomas Mezger. 48, 257. 60 
9, 065 28, 216. 50 DES 
19.00 28 12000 Woodrow Clasby-.. 47, 470. 46 
20, 125 27, 973.76 || Herbert C. Myers. 46, 555. 70 
15, O15 27. 928.70 || Melvin MeDermott. 9, 831 45, 910. 77 
17.000 27. 925. 44 || Archie and 10, 194 45, 249. 48 
18, 797 27. 818.97 || J. R. W. 8, 745 40, 751. 70 
18.601 27, 662.03 || Bedart Rr. . Son 9 
1420 018. os || Oscar Kin 8,450 | 35, 576.18 
19, 326 26, 863. 13 || W. E. Jopson & 7,423 34, 591. 18 
14.420 26, 837. 14 || Ben Garland. 7, 596 34, 463. 76 
18. 132 26. 835.66 || W. H. B 7, 679 33, 906. 54 
17.611 26, 063.69 || Gray Bros... 7,076 33, 823. 28 
243 25, 747.68 || Silva Bros. 7, 210 33, 382. 30 
17, 841 26, 690. 92 F. R. 6,904 31, 827. 44 
14.770 25. 647, 32 || Charles Behan p & Son Es 6, 696 31, 315. 08 
Conrad n Ruff Robert D. 6, 641 30, 719. 70 
1% ae | Oo ane 
13, 595 286.85 || J & J Ranch ...... .] Firebaugh..-....- 6, 866 30, 624. 14 
17.000 28.22 1 || Charter Bros..........---s-----------| Arbuckle.—— 6,007 | 28,052. 92 
17.027 25, 199. 66 
16, 994 25, 151. 42 
16, 918 25, 038. 64 
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RICH—Continued 
[Hundredweight] 


SOY BEANS—Continued 


Producer 


LovIsHNA- continued 


Hemer & leinsz. 
Eitling Farms 


gebare T 
A. L. Clark, t G. A. Jennings and 
Bobby McUarn. 


ole 
John Dickerson, F. J. Poe. 
Harlan Nelson, 8 


. Jarasek, Anderson Bros. 


ler 
A. N. Nelson & Son 
Cook, 8 & —— se ee 
Christ and Ed Lohmann 
J. 8. Wer 


PRIMA PRS 
8232788 


* 


BEBEEE 888888 8888888888 8823388 8888888 83 SSSR 8 


tet bet 
PN 


E prg 


— — 


eser Seesen 5 
8888888838888 BE AS 


8888 


2 


5888888285 


8 


S8Sfe8 — —— 88 d 


BRBBRN PRBSSRVBRBBSSSSSK KARE SNESSERS AE 38 
888288 E 


88828888 


PPR 


EBushels] 
Producer Address Quantt Amount 
pledg 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Kirkland & Best imer 18, 370 $32, 882. 71 
Clayton Louder Sumiter__.....---.- 15, 749 28, 033. 84 
TEXAS 
Thompson & Thompson Plain view 14.621 25, 439. 97 
WHEAT 
[Bushels] 
ARIZONA 
Rancho Tierra Prieta Co, Black Eloy 34, 112 $63, 448. 32 


Land Farms and John Nutt Co, 


15, 172 28, 522. 47 


13, 935 26, 197. 48 
23, 671 44, 738. 19 
17, 155 32, 766, 05 
15, 896 30, 520. 80 
Rio Vista 15, 726 30, 193. 92 
Scott City, Kans.. 516 103, 225. 
Elizabeth 411 49, 998. 
377 49, 375. 
797 49, 242. 
459 49.234. 
372 48, 882. 
571 47, 427. 
46, 359. 
45, 531. 
44, 632. 
44, 307. 
44, 115. 
43, 
42, 
42, 


È 


FFF 
8888883888888 838883888 


FE 


77777... SESS: 
3888 888K 82 8888888 88888 ene 88 2 


713 
19, 315 31, 
19, 481 31, 
18, 431 31, 
18,587 31. 
18, 170 31, 
1900 | ao 
15, 325 30, 
17, 854 30, 
17, 153 29, 
16, 897 29, 
16, 783 29, 
16, 921 23, 
16, 390 28, 
16, 260 28, 
15, 150 28, 
17, 249 28,11 
17, 158 27, 
„000 27, 
16,087 27, 
15, 961 27, 612 
16, 936 27, 
35, 763 27, 
16, 920 27, 579. 
16, 003 27, 478. 
16, 033 27, 256. 
15, 893 27,177. 
16, 568 371 
Lye. Vi — — Roggen 15, 961 27, 183. 
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WHEAT—Continued WHBEAT—Continued 
[Bushels] [Bushels] 
t Address Quantit, Amount 
Producer Address Quanti Ameen a \mouni 


KANSAS—continued 


16, 086 542, 44 || United Theological Seminary. Da: 0 17, 155 $28, 477. 30 
18.258 2 8. E. Dennis. Nebr. 16, 902 28, 395. 36 
14, 337 26, 309. 38 6, 720 28, 256. 80 
ial ee Kas | Bio 
* 
b | Bag | Be unf e. > 
r. 
15, 062 836. 58 || O. E. & Frances Henneberger Atwood........... 15, 752 27, 723. 52 
* * Donald Lee Krey Ro 16, 000 27, 680. 80 
R. W. 16, 661 27, 656. 71 
22 1 Hee 
865 478. „595. 
oe Sop fan 16, 345 27, 296. 15 
28, 667 43, 268. 02 16, 327 27, 265. 82 
26, 427 42, 097. 53 16, 098 27, 205. 62 
25, 795 41, 787. 65 16, 146 26, 964. 37 
25, 204 40, 325, 73 15, 000 26, 700. 00 
23, 020 36, 099. 95 14, 865 26, 608. 35 
20, 660 33, 714. 33 14, 754 26, 557. 20 
20, 548 32, 912. 95 14, 972 26, 500, 14 
17, 583 29, 891. 10 16, 000 26, 240. 00 
17,030 27, 929. 80 14, 786 26, 171. 22 
Bal Zia Bal Bang 
15, 209 25, 550, 67 
14, 500 25, 375. 00 
15, 550 27, 352. 90 13, 499 25, 358. 76 
> — 15,177 | 2824476 
Wesle 4,107 25, 110. 46 
47, 415 82, 976. 25 Alphonse 4. 992 25, 037. 19 
42,277 73, 090. 16 
37, 356 64, 999. 44 
35, 956 62, 923. 00 
34, 356 60, 466, 56 || Victor Vounggren Northeote 19, 355 36, 387. 40 
31, 445 51, 755. 94 
28, 409 49, 999, 84 MISSOURI 
28, 571 49, 713. 54 
27, 855 49, 581.90 || O. O. Donath. Palmyra 20, 618 38, 341, 87 
27, 806 48, 938. 56 || Ed Marshall & Son Charleston 16,316 27, 860. 27 
27, 164 48, 351, 92 
27, 166 47, 812. 16 
28, 571 47, 714. 12 
27,000 47, 520.00 Hardin... 139, 746 218, 887.30 
27,010 47, 207. 50 Carter 28. 838 45, 689. 90 
26, 365 46, 171.32 Lodge G 26, 590 41, 480, 40 
25, 792 44, 620. 16 Fort Benton. 24, 650 38, 700, 50 
26, 332 44, 501, 08 Floweree 24, 109 37, 918. 82 
25, 229 43, 898. 46 23, 815 37, 865. 85 
24, 516 43, 148. 16 24, 091 37, 822. 87 
24, 598 42, 750. 65 Dutton 23. 567 37. 000. 19 
23, 269 41, 293, 42 ta. 21, 642 36, 007. 29 
22, 760 40, 057. 60 22, 410 34, 959. 60 
E. O. C. — . 
John V. Moler.. 22, 234 39, 131, 84 Floweree 20, 289 31, 981. 80 
21, 750 38, 407. 50 17, 695 31. 078. 19 
21, 609 38, 031. 84 Chester. 19, 463 30, 996. 99 
22, 020 87, 874. 97 Billings.. 19, 479 30, 971. 61 
22, 630 37, 791. 26 Lewiston... 18, 749 29, 435. 93 
21, 278 37, 449. 28 Broadview. 17, 613 27, 652. 41 
21, 278 37, 449, 28 Pelle „359 27, 427. 22 
21, 343 37, 350. 25 17, 642 26, 992. 26 
22, 567 37, 235. 01 — 17, 024 26, 557. 44 
20, 542 36, 153, 92 16, 981 26, 490. 36 
21, 371 35, 903. 83 16, 542 26, 136. 36 
20, 259 35, 655, 84 Billings.. 16, 695 26, 085. 63 
20, 138 35, 332. 94 do. 16, 416 25, 937. 28 
19, 777 34, 807. 52 Highwood 15, 918 25, 627. 98 
20, 000 83, 600. 00 || Warren L. Hankins do. 16, 286 25, 569. 02 
19, 258 33, 508. 92 || John Kam Three Fo 16, 182 25, 405. 74 
20, 000 33, 400.00 || Lioyd J. Medicine 14, 739 25, 056. 30 
20, 000 33, 200, 00 
19, 153 33, 134. 69 
18, 337 82, 273, 12 
18, 226 32, 077. 76 29, 568 50, 561, 28 
18, 785 31, 934. 50 28, 571 49, 999. 25 
18, 774 31, 916, 09 28, 735 49, 998. 90 
18, 128 31, 905. 28 28, 477 49, 834. 73 
18, 157 31, 774. 75 24, 345 42, 360. 30 
17, 391 31, 651. 62 25, 000 41, 250. 00 
17, 845 31, 407. 20 22, 994 40, 239. 50 
$ 17, 433 31, 378. 50 22, 704 39, 732. 00 
Fink. Colby. 17, 931 31, 257. 09 22, 437 39, 040. 38 
Max Engler, Jr. Garden City. 18, 607 31, 036. 47 21, 732 38, 031. 00 
Glen Woolfolk & Sons. Protection ..__..-- 18, 413 30, 934. 39 || Cyril Burney... 21, 785 37, 905. 90 
Elmer Wil 17, 580 30, 765.00 || Dave Ourada.. 21,116 36, 953. 00 
Edward 17, 192 30, 257. 92 || Vance Clark 20, 785 35, 958, 05 
Jack Corn. 18, 045 80, 135.15 || Gerald Krajewski. 20, 572 35, 795. 28 
R. H. Garve: 16, 930 30, 010. 99 || 8. L. O'Brien 20, 563 35, 779. 62 
Milford Zoo 17, 977 29, 662.05 || Robert L. Elliot 18, 627 82, 783. 52 
Bill Bryant. 16, 551 29, 295. 27 || Lester Rhoades. 18, 506 32, 385. 50 
16, 531 28, 929.25 || Ralph Smith. 17, 945 31, 583. 20 
Elsie Kisner 17, 097 28, 893. 64 || R. D. Tolstedt. 17, 626 30, 845. 50 
F. G. Boles 17, 341 28, 613.22 || Beulah and Edward Jelinek 17, 525 30, 786. 22 
Gerald L. Schmidt. het 17,416 28, 562.24 || Glade Kirkpatrick. ............ 17, 044 29, 827. 00 
James B. Edwards. „857 28, 542.60 I H. L. Carison— ne one 17, 623 29, 782. 87 
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WHEAT—Continued 
[Bushels] 
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SEELE. 
8888388888 


8ER 
88888 


8 
James and R. R. Gibbens.. 
Earl, Alan, and Julius Hone: 
Elmer and Rose Salscheider. 


7 
8 
. 
: 
f 
BB 
83 


SSEREES 
83828825 
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3888888388 88383 


— 
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WHEAT—Continued 
[Bushels] 


Producer Address 
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OREGON—continued 
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R. Guy Goddard. 
Stanley Asmussen. 
M. & Theo Kiker 
Manin E. e & So! 
Paul H. Lo 


8 


2 
SSSSSSS S SSNSSSAA 8888 


888888888 888588888 


Lottie Weimer é & K. G. Oran 
George Nelson 
Clark J. Robinson. 


SESS555 


o 
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‘Alfred Peterson & Sons. 
TEXAS 
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27, 700 
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WHEAT—Continued WHEAT—Continued 
[Bushels] [Bushels] 
Address tit, Amount Producer Address —— A t 
Producer Quan: y —.— Q e 


WASHINGTON—continued 


22, 162 $37, 675.40 || E. G. Gluck 24, 107 $40, 258, 84 
22, 104 37, 577. 36 24, 129 39, 803.20 
20, 576 36, 831. 04 || Chris Stueckle & Son 23, 215 89, 764. 00 
21, 648 36, 575.82 || John and Harold Buckley and 22, 158 30, 046. 98 
20, 000 36, 400. 00 — } Martin. 
19, 780 36, 197.40 || Anderson Bros. 23, 334 38, 967. 78 
20, 636 36, 113. 58 21,385 87, 722. 79 
21, 907 35, 927. 20 
19, 799 35, 835. 88 20, 896 37, 194. 88 
20, 955 35, 623. 79 20, 878 36, 895. 40 
20, 934 35, 587. 80 21, 600 36, 288, 45 
20, 655 35, 520. 60 20, 544 36, ae 
17, 905 35, 133. 10 19, 981 35, 566. 18 
20, 591 35, 004. 12 18, 668 34, 853. 47 
20, 796 34, 936. 44 18, 785 34, 000. 85 
20, 004 34, 762. 62 20, 683 33, 919. 63 
20, 463 34, 378, 39 20, 472 33, 770. 41 
20, 057 33, 696. 05 19, 207 33, 611.79 
19, 908 33, 444. 60 20, 573 33, 438. 06 
18, 065 33, 058. 35 19, 622 33, 236. 42 
19,172 32, 783. 56 19, 637 32, 990. 53 
19, 244 82. 715. 36 estate... 704 32, 924. 12 
17, 634 32, 269.62 || Paul E., Glen D. por Pani 8. Hofer 469 82, 690. 13 
14, 935 31, 917. 47 || _ and Waneita Heilm: 
17, 395 31, 734. 76 ick B 19, 457 32, 492. 57 
18, 498 31, 631, 00 000 32, 400. 02 
18, 583 31, 591. 10 19, 085 82, 252. 89 
17, 248 31, 218, 28 18, 669 32, 110, 54 
8, 307 31, 121. 90 17, 229 80, 928. 68 
18, 457 31, 008. 05 17, 906 30, 797. 60 
18, 325 30, 968. 69 18, 784 30. 667. 43 
16, 878 30, 717. 96 16, 919 30, 623. 39 
15, 995 30, 655. 69 18, 757 30, 534. 22 
18, 000 30, 420. 00 18, 30, 416. 05 
17, 604 29, 751. 32 17, 30, 068. 08 
17, 550 29, 639. 64 17,816 29, 686. 51 
17, 284 29, 555. 93 71 29, 658. 76 
17, 456 29, 367. 98 „600 29, 392, 00 
, 629 20. 165. 71 16, 383 29, 161. 74 
16, 875 29, 025. 57 16, 543 28, 950, 60 
000 28, 800. 00 17, 076 28, 858, 07 
15, 612 28, 719. 81 7, 345 28, 099. 30 
16, 747 28, 135. 51 16, 810 28.073. 17 
16, 583 28,025. 27 15, 917 28, 013. 92 
16, 393 27, 868. 39 16, 839 27, 953. 29 
15, 604 27, 775. 68 15, 935 27, 886. 04 
16, 203 27, 534. 32 16, 804 27, 813. 13 
16, 230 27, 428. 41 16, 694 27, 711. 87 
T 13, 736 27, 486. 00 16,237 27, 654. 19 
G. 16, 047 27, 440. 93 16, 633 27, 610. 03 
W. 15,617 27, 329. 73 15, 209 27, 528. 29 
W. 15, 907 27, 042. 46 
G „322 26, 813, 50 13, 275 27, 518, 77 
G. 14, 857 26, 742. 01 
G. 14, 655 26, 672. 55 Pomeroy....---..- 16, 670 27, 506. 03 
Bol 364 26, 580. 00 Walla Walla. 16, 369 27, 411. 99 
8) 15, 573 26, 473. 54 do 16, 279 27, 303. 93 
J. „ 540 26, 418. 00 16, 129 27, 257. 39 
T. 13, 361 26, 347. 99 15, 340 27, 075. 06 
15, 587 26, 341. 18 15, 377 27, 063, 52 
10 15, 546 26, 272, 18 6, 343 26, 965. 94 
15, 449 26, 262. 45 15, 804 26, 927. 80 
15, 535 26, 008. 80 16, 510 26, 911. 55 
15, 581 26, 176. 08 16, 672 26, 715. 49 
14, 489 26, 080. 70 14, 452 26, 679. 04 
427 26, 071. 63 s, Inc., and Isabella N. 5, 039 26, 559. 63 
15, 406 26, 028, 55 Gluck and Mildred * 
11,365 26, 026. 92 C 16, 340 26, 558. 22 
15, 299 26, 008. 30 15, 462 26, 515. 22 
14,300 25, 808. 69 15, 061 26, 507. 36 
14, 575 25, 797. 94 15, 967 26, 504. 85 
15,114 25, 603. 24 15, 864 26, 333. 81 
13, 970 25, 565, 10 15, 844 26, 300, 49 
14, 067 25, 460. 65 15, 603 26, 212. 62 
15, 026 25, 372. 26 15, 575 26, 165. 58 
14, 823 25, 346. 56 15, 755 26, 153.07 
14, 156 25, 338. 63 14, 929 26, 077. 24 
14, 863 25, 267. 10 14, 494 25, 654. 38 
15, 197 25, 581. 56 
WASHINGTON 15,707 25, 469. 36 
15, 497 25, 431, 57 
28, 606 50, 791. 92 15, 372 25, 864. 34 
5, 040 25, 266. 98 
29, 410 50, 000. 00 14, 775 25, 264. 64 
29, 487 48, 981. 54 14, 420 25, 250.08 
28, 016 48, 718. 35 , 000 25, 200. 00 
27, 660 46, 744, 90 15, 157 25, 160. 07 
27, 778 46,111, 11 15, 340 25, 157. 88 
26, 010 46, 037. 70 14, 185 25, 107. 45 
26, 026 45, 827. 25 gies > OST 25, 055. 86 
27, 159 45, 626. 92 Baxton 2. 15, 000 25, 050. 00 
ies | fare ame MT Aan 
eee . re 
26, 435 43, 796. 45 i 5 
26, 072 43, 278. 74 
25, 824 42, 350. 54 
23, 526 41, 405. 76 S6 . 20, 100 34, 381. 20 
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[Bushels] 
Amount Producer Address Quantit Amount 
loaned pl loaned 
KANsSAS—continued 
34,479 $42, 409.06 || Egbert Tletlan 30, 646 $31, 258. 92 
Hamatani 25, 744 30, 892.80 || Raymond J. Oris 28, 150 30, 683. 50 
George H. Jensen * 24, 29, 914.80 || Max Engler, Jr. 24, 145 26, 318. 05 
spear gay Bros, & Larenson Prop- 21, 25, 449. 60 || Otto Guseka 26, 000 26, 150. 00 
es, 
IDAHO KENTUCKY 
Schumacher & Harris 24, 787 694. 92 Evansville, Ind 
28, J. C. Bower, trustee, and M. Benner Mount Vernon, 40,106 44, 182. 60 
ILLINOIS and M, Bradley. 
A 31, 813 34, 994. 30 
78, 553 85, 622, 29 340 26, 775. 10 
45, 000 49, 950. 00 23,614 26, 211.54 
39, 949 44, 343. 62 
35, 549 89, 103. 58 MARYLAND 
32, 543 35, 146, 44 
32, 530 34,807.10 || Roland H. Muilinix__................ Woodbine _........ 30, 717 35, 038. 89 
29, 630 31, 111. 50 || Mainbrace Farms, Ine Queenstown 30, 364 35, 525. 88 
28, 663 30, 096. 15 
MICHIGAN 
25, 188 27, 203. 04 — 
Haddix & Sons, Inc. 28, 305 31, 701,18 
— — 25, 313 27, 084.91 || Keith Haddix. 26, 959 194. 
23. 856 26, 480. 16 
24, 010 25, 690. 70 MINNESOTA 
aS) 23, 560 25, 444. 80 
David M: Bart 6-3 en ceseennnee Morris 23, 632 25, 286.24 || Henry and Kenneth Hiniker 39, 039 38, 258, 22 
Thomas H. Benson 38, 507 37, 351. 79 
INDIANA John T. and John E. Tersteeg.. 35, 413 34, 704. 74 
Isabella G. and Parker D. San: 34, 650 33, 610. 50 
Overmyer Farms, Inc. 106, 495 117,145.03 || Vernon Hoffman. 29, 184 28, 600. 32 
Gum 69. 402 74,356.44 || M. N. Jacobson an 27, 505 20, 404. 80 
Willis Wuethrich, et al. 51, 030 54,602.10 || Trite Bros 27, 652 20, 269. 40 
Martin Blad 45, 851 49, 060. 57 
ighton Bros. 45, 455 48, 636. 85 
oore Bros 39, 026 41, 756. 55 
Amos Weaver, et al. 36, 352 38, 896. 64 aea Albert Painton Co., Inc- 45, 455 50, 000. 00 
Elmer Gumz, Inc 34, 626 37, 049. 82 uenne. 44.870 49, 357. 00 
Maxwell Farms... 33, 892 36, 264. 44 Wian Leroy Y: 39, 403 41,373. 15 
Marvin Miller 32, 188 34, 441.16 || Emmett Haer 39, 401 41, 371.05 
G Dodd 31, 200 33, 384. 00 || Davis Noland Merrill 37,373 40, 362. 84 
Herbert and Mark 8: 29, 336 31, 389. 52 || Fayette Livestock Auction... 32, 273 35, 823. 03 
Ott Rohwedder <4 28, 221 30, 196.47 || Cecil Allen Young. --.---..... 82, 769 34, 407. 45 
Wilson and/or Dale Knope.. 26, 835 28, 713. 45 —— 33, 065 33, 065. 00 
Davis Sullivan... 26, 152 27, 982. 64 26, 573 30, 027. 33 
26, 059 27, 883. 13 27, 207 20, 383. 56 
25, 771 27, 574.97 || A. V. Goodin.. „n... ...- 26, 088 28, 696, 80 
25, 132 26, 891. 24 25, 166 28, 437. 25 
24, 589 26, 310. 23 || J. Warren Grant 23.313 25,644. 30 
24, 198 25, 891.86 || Louis Boyes 23, 510 25, 300. 80 
24.262 25,717. 72 
23, 888 25, 560. 16 
23, 745 25, 407. 15 
178, 221 185, 350. 24 
55, 653 54. 539. 94 70, 509 71, 919. 18 
99,128 98, 136.72 „832 68, 510.32 
43, 546 43, 546.00 60, 255 60, 857. 55 
40, 028 41, 228. 84 55, 545 56, 100. 45 
40, 200 40, 602. 00 50, 752 51, 259, 52 
40, 000 40, 400. 00 48, 000 48, 480. 00 
40, 123 39, 320. 54 47,212 47, 684. 12 
37, 743 37, 365. 57 45, 414 45, 868. 14 
33,178 34. 173. 34 44, 528 45, 863. 84 
31, 680 32, 630. 40 45, 132 45, 583. 32 
30, 998 31, 618. 17 43, 743 45, 492. 86 
31, 678 31, 361. 22 44, 383 43, 939. 17 
30, 077 30, 979. 31 42, 837 43, 603. 74 
30. 970 30, 979. 00 42, — 42, 549. 28 
Frank Wright and Peterson Bros. 29,540 | 30, 130.80 22 3288 
Ellis and Draman 29, 600 29, 896. 00 40, 960 41, 369, 60 
Earl M. Kading 20. 503 29, 888. 93 40, 000 41, 200. 00 
Loomis Bros and Chas. Lakin.......- 29,004 | 20 204. 04 2% E 
Dale Irwin and Muriel I. Shepard 27,998 | 27. 718 0 2781 seine 
Glenn J. Romky and Robert Van 26, 334 27, 650.70 37, 072 37, 442. 72 
Weiss. 36, 940 37, 309. 40 
27, 850 27, 571. 50 35, 956 36, 315. 56 
27, 510 27, 510. 00 34, 925 35, 623. 50 
26, 697 27, 497. 91 34, 560 34, 905. 60 
26, 501 27, 296. 03 34, 392 34, 735. 92 
26, 477 27, 271, 31 32, 172 34, 102. 82 
26, 444 26, 179. 56 33, 715 34, 052.15 
25, 320 26, 079. 60 32, 512 33, 162. 24 
26, 250 25, 987. 50 32. — 32. fom 2 
e ee 31404 | 32438.82 
25, 164 25, 164. 00 31, 697 32, 330. 94 
26, 600 26, 088. 00 31, 920 32, 239. 20 
32, 434 32, 109. 66 
31, 136 31, 447. 36 
30, 720 31, 384. 40 
„ 44. 174. 16 30. 650 30, 056. 50 
do 36, 864 37, 601. 28 30, 317 30, 620. 17 
„„ 31, 174 33, 979. 66 30, 1 30, 410, 09 
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1960-crop price-support corn loans of $25,000 or more, by producer—Continued 
[Bushels] 


Producer Address — Amount 


NEBRASKA—continued 


NEBRASKA—continued 


Murray 29, 744 $30, 338.88 || Dale Lovegrove Fairmont $25, 112. 64 
erna 29, 120 29, 702.40 || Paige Freburg__.-.---..-..-----------| Loomis 25, 042. 02 
Gibbon. 29, 168 20, 459, 68 
tral 29, 140 29, 431. 40 
Cozad 28, 502 29, 072. 04 
Cedar Rapids 28. 974 28, 974.00 || Weldon Worth Dayton 39, 627. 50 
. Klosterman. David City 28, 490 28, 774. 90 88, 439. 52 
Bernice and Frank Broadwell, 37, 540. 80 
administrator for estate of D. H. 708. 10 
. 28, 396 28, 079. 96 36, 
James Goll & Son. 28, 311 28, 594.11 || Neal Basel Mario 36, 465. 00 
L. W. Katzberg 28.044 28, 324.44 || Arthur and Herbert Walton 33, 156. 20 
Wesley C. Huenfel 28, 000 28, 280. 00 || Bi 29, 747. 30 
Kenneth Wah 27, 675 28, 228. 50 28, 711. 66 
F. 27, 597 28, 148.94 || Max Borton — 27, 594.44 
Clayton 27, 706 27, 983.06 || Herbert Sheaffer and John and Law- 26, 732. 70 
Herman G 27,376 27, 649. 76 rence Westhoven Bros. 
Albert Mohlman 27, 091 27,861.91 || Eli Rager N ae a fee ee 25, 688. 88 
Stanley Schelkopf. 27,072 27, 342.72 || Stanley and Leon Isaacs London 25. 567.30 
Robert Knuth 26, 482 27, 276. 46 
26, 902 27, 171. 02 VIRGINIA 
26, 692 26, 968. 92 
26, 368 20, 631.68 || Frank Williams_.................-...| Back Bay_........ 31, 286.13 
26, 037 26, 557. 74 
25, 908 26, 426. 10 WASHINGTON 
26, 107 26, 308. 07 
25, 828 26, 081. 23 || Harold Clayton Toppenish._...... 37, 234.38. 
24, 864 25, 858. 56 
25, 464 25,718. 64 WISCONSIN 
25,442 25, 696. 42 
25, 344 25, 597.44 || Eugene P. Bier 29, 063. 54 
25, 590 25, 334. 10 || Blancy Farms, Ine. 27, 420. 70 
24,414 25, 146. 42 || Nelson and Mrs. Ne 27, 104. 50 


1960 crop cotton price-support loans made of $50,000 or more, by producer 


Name of producer Address Bales Amount Name of producer 
pledged loaned 
ARIzoNA—continued 
3,008 | $398, 588, 68 609 $75, 960. 57 
2,820 363, 187, 80 556 74, 954. 30 
2, 815 362, 937. 96 545 73,406. 05 
2, 285 296, 090. 30 561 72, 890. 73 
2, 158 271, 627. 46 45 70, 653. 80 
1. 610 214, 427. 04 497 66, 816. 68 
1, 565 202, 464. 05 474 61, 060. 68 
1, 543 195, 698, 69 478 60, 414. 42 
1, 538 195, 264. 48 440 59, 254. 80 
1,478 189, 568, 28 477 58, 618. 53 
1, 253 167, 889. 47 474 58, 207. 26 
1,251 162, 942, 75 431 58, 185. 00 
1,176 150, 445. 68 451 57, 926. 44 
1,100 148, 093. 00 419 57,076. 18 
1, 053 135, 099. 90 418 56, 120. 68 
968 131, 841. 60 425 54, 327. 75 
1, 025 128, 832, 25 406 54, 148. 22 
985 126, 280. 85 389 52,312.72 
988 125, 861. 32 379 50. 668. 59 
909 121, 860. 54 417 50, 006. 64 
953 118, 407. 43 
961 115, 310. 39 
862 114, 930. 46 
847 114, 531. 34 5, 802 733, 256. 76 
850 113, 402. 00 3, 332 437, 424. 96 
866 113, 082. 28 3, 285 424, 849.05 
816 107, 916. 00 2, 935 368, 225. 10 
821 107, 641. 31 2,617 335, 290. 04 
819 104, 447. 07 i 2, 622 320, 247. 10 
726 94, 757.52 || Weeth Ranches, Ine 2, 189 202, 625. 52 
713 4, 322.77 || McCarthy and Hildebrand.. 2,108 | 274,088.64 
735 93, 616.95 || Frank and Jim Garone å 2. 140 268, 848. 20 
704 91, 921. 28 1,896 243, 673. 92 
669 89, 786. 49 1, 784 240, 822. 16 
681 89, 612. 79 1,575 204, 734. 25 
684 80, 248. 32 1, 547 197, 227. 03 
720 87, 998. 20 1, 497 191, 511. 21 
641 87, 068. 80 1,373 177, 034. 62 
702 86, 226. 66 1,345 175, 253. 50 
607 85, 640. 39 1,319 170, 058. 67 
646 85, 401. 64 1. 209 166, 778. 01 
636 85, 147. 68 1, 226 164, 284. 00 
620 83, 030. 40 1, 187 160, 518. 01 
607 81, 483. 68 1, 242 158, 181. 12 
624 80, 770. 80 1,219 156, 422. 08 
614 80, 188, 40 1,140 151, 084. 20 
621 79, 879. 23 1,139 147, 716, 91 
609 78, 548. 82 1,148 146, 530. 72 
600 78, 534. 40 1,154 144, 416, 22 
634 78, 337. 04 1. 112 143, 258. 90 
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1960 crop cotton price-support loans made of $50,000 or more, by producer—Continued 


Bales Amount Name of producer Amount 
pledged loaned loaned 
CALIFORNIA—continued 
1,061 $64, 965. 00 
1, 139 64, 647. 50 
1,040 64,165.00 
1,016 64, 112. 44 
1,035 64, 100, 92 
1,086 63, 965, 44 
1,040 63, 643, 98 
995 63, 565. 92 
976 63, 345, 62 
932 63, 236. 46 
956 62, 808, 48 
1,024 62, 215. 06 
947 62, 087. 52 
951 61, 999. 66 
897 61, 792, 75 
880 460 61, 741, 20 
952 514 61, 664. 58 
942 479 61, 522. 76 
904 455 61, 434, 10 
828 482 61, 401. 98 
857 454 61, 389, 88 
823 493 61, 309. 48 
780 468 61, 200. 36 
747 32 508 60, 944. 76 
729 96, 162. 39 452 60, 866. 32 
733 95, 311. 99 531 60, 741. 09 
772 95, 133. 56 448 60, 500. 48 
715 94, 708. 90 494 60, 495, 24 
717 92, 959. 05 463 60, 231. 67 
725 92, 792, 75 468 59, 955, 48 
724 92, 201. 40 499 59, 845. 07 
713 91, 927. 09 488 59, 692. 16 
692 91, 046, 44 433 69, 537. 50 
680 91, 045. 20 496 59, 510. 08 
708 90, 213. 36 441 58, 922. 01 
665 89, 296. 20 450 58, 873. 50 
673 89, 280. 18 437 58, 785. 24 
683 88, 325. 56 498 58, 569. 82 
682 88, 243. 98 488 58, 555, 12 
674 87, 653.70 478 58, 421. 16 
655 87, 337.70 450 58, 108. 50 
662 87, 811. 18 433 68, 117. 26 
658 87,066. 56 430 58, 101. 60 
697 87,062. 27 461 67. 615. 78 
678 87, 034. 86 444 57, 426. 98 
646 85, 459. 34 434 57, 409, 52 
O44 BA, 145. 04 428 57, 360. 56 
616 83, 498. 80 426 57, 207. 54 
618 83, 114. 82 . 3 440 56, 949.20 
617 82, 807.57 || R. L. & J. E. Squire Farming Co. 423 56, 627. 01 
689 82, 259.71 || Lester Neufeld. W. 425 56, 223. 25 
610 81, 929.10 || Martin Dairy 415 55, 950, 30 
679 81, 534. 32 472 55, 870. 64 
666 81, 491. 76 413 55, 721. 96 
643 81, 268. 77 412 55, 710. 64 
600 80, 538. 00 432 55, 296. 00 
605 80, 035. 45 416 65, 165. 76 
ey 583 80, 022. 58 429 55, 083. 60 
Martin Costales... 496 79, 935. 52 415 54, 887. 90 
Finni & Janelli. 655 79, 805, 20 || Pau) Enns 424 64. 079.04 
F. B. Borchard 636 79, 571. 94 411 84, 597. 24 
504 79, 144. 56 405 54, 225.45 
610 78, 647. 30 400 53, 044.00 
587 78, 423. 20 437 53, 445. 10 
587 78, 258, 84 415 52, 987. 40 
623 77, 850. 08 427 52, 818. 63 
609 77, 276, 01 407 52, 637. 31 
572 76, 991, 20 390 52, 560, 30 
578 76, 747.62 || C. M. Ranch 411 52, 439. 49 
589 76, 487. 54 437 52, 435, 63 
582 76, 422, 42 387 51, 962. 49 
564 76, 264. 08 433 61, 952. 78 
623 76, 008. 22 380 51, 619. 20 
515 75,967.82 || H. B. Fries 408 61, 273. 36 
577 75, 967. 82 878 51. 120, 72 
563 74, 479. 27 400 51, 064. 00 
575 74, 042. 75 380 51, 003, 60 
547 73, 850, 47 402 50, 973. 60 
554 73, 842. 66 878 50, 943. 06 
549 73, 681. 29 378 50, 943, 66 
5⁴⁵ 22. 812. 00 399 50, 848. 56 
553 72, 155. 44 399 50, 796. 6% 
559 71, 301. 54 382 50, 653. 20 
549 71,002. 17 408 50, 575, 68 
553 70, 789. 58 380 50,498. 20 
BAS 70, 501. 20 382 50, 446, 92 
621 70, 398. 16 405 , 418. 45 
DAS 70, 341, 28 422 50, 357. 26 
553 69, 429. 15 373 50, 355. 00 
537 68, 902. 46 375 „ 220, 
613 68, 895, 90 399 50, 126, 67 
559 68, 689, 92 371 „040. 
519 67, 490. 76 
540 66, 911. 40 
565 66, 873. 40 
514 66, 789. 16 10. 185 1. 236, 048. 08 
520 66, 752. 40 2, 627 349, 631, 44 
556 66, 592, 12 ia: A 639 74, 793. 79 
543 66, 566, 37 || E. W. Hooker Lexington. 425 61, 239. 17 
493 65, 524.68 || John A. Flautt...................-.-- 435 51, 935, 89 
499 64, 999. 74 


NOTES REGARDING COoTTON.—AII of the cotton loans have been repaid, therefore a separate list was not prepared showing repayments. 
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Osace County, LYNDON, KANS., 
June 15, 1962. 
Mr. LINDLEY BeckworTH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In answer to your letter dated 
June 13, 1962, concerning grain crop loans in 
the past 4 years, we understand this re- 
quested information has been furnished by 
the State office to the Department in Wash- 

D.C. 
ours, 
3 LEE W. Karr, 
Jounty Office Manager, Osage Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service County Office, Lyndon, 
Kans. 


BUTLER ASC County COMMITTEE, 
El Dorado, Kans., June 15, 1962. 
LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have received your 
letter under date of June 4, 1962, requesting 
certain information in regard to the com- 
modity price support program in this, Butler 
County, Kans. 

It is my understanding that the requested 
information has been furnished by the State 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service office to the Department in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sincerely, 
MANUEL B. PENN, 
County Office Manager. 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Sherman County, Goodland, Kans., 
June 15, 1962. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: A memorandum from the Kansas 
Agricultural Stabilization Committee State 
office has been received in this office in re- 
gard to your request for information con- 

producers participation in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation loan program. 

The understanding we have from their let- 
ter is that the requested information has 
been furnished by them to the Department 
in Washington, D.C., and may be obtained 
from there. 

Sincerely yours, 
LOWELL CHATFIELD, 
County Office Manager. 


GROESBECK, TEX., June 15, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The following is the desired infor- 
mation as per your request of June 4, 1962, 
according to the records of the Limestone 
County Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, Groesbeck, Tex.: 


BARLEY 
Number o. 
producers Total amount 
Year participating | loaned in 
in CCC county 
loan program 
„ None 


None 
None 
None 
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GRAIN SORGHUM 


Number of ES i 
producers Total amoun 
loaned in 


OATS 
„ Tab Baal SRI 21 $8, 461. 93 
3 1, 341. 60 
None None 
1 None None 


Not available at this time. 


There were approximately 200 producers 
who participated in 2 of these crops, 31 
producers in 3 of these crops, and 21 in 4 
of these crops. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES D. McCreary, 

County Office Manager, Limestone 
County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1962. 

Dran Drrecror: For the years 1958, 1959, 
1960, and 1961 I desire the following infor- 
mation for your county: 

How many barley producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in your 
county each year? 6 0 0 0 


Number of producers participating 


producers participated in 2 crops; 1,428 producers participated in 3 crops; 1,193 producers participated 
crops. 


June 18 


How many corn producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation !oan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned In your 
county in each year? 0 0 0 0 

How many grain sorghum producers partic- 
ipated in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? 19 5 
0 84 

How many oat producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 5 0 0 0 

How many rye producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 2 0 0 0 

How many soybean producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 0 0 0 0 

How many wheat producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 32 0 0 0 

How many peanut producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 0 0 0 0 

How many rice producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 0 0 0 0 

How many cotton producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? 6,600 6,600 
6,600 8,800 

How many farmers participated in the 
programs of two of these crops? How many 
farmers participated in the programs of 
three of these crops? How many farmers 
participated in the programs of four of these 
crops? 2crops, 84 3, 32 4, 19 

For this information I shall be grateful. 


Regards, 
LINDLEY Beck wortH. 
Nore.—To figure the amount of money on 
all these loans would take considerable com- 
putation. 


FARWELL, Tex., June 15, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck worth, 
Member of Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of June 4, 1962, requesting cer- 
tain information relative to price support 
programs administered through this office in 
1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961, and we report 
as follows: 

We have no peanuts or rice in this county. 

The cotton loan program is not admin- 
istered through this office. Cotton data is 
available from the New Orleans Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service com- 
modity office, 

See schedule attached for information 
relative to barley, corn, grain sorghum, oats, 
rye, soybeans, and wheat. 

It is a pleasure to be of service to you. If 
we may be of further assistance please 
advise. 

Sincerely, = 
PRENTICE L. MILLS, 
Office Manager, Parmer County Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Committee. 


Total loaned 


1962 


Sr. Francis COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE, 

Forrest City, Ark., June 15, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your request I am 
listing below by years the participation in 
Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
sram: 

Barley: No barley loans have been made 
in this county in either of the years 1958, 
1959, 1960, or 1961. 

Corn: One corn producer loan in the 
amount of $3,616.47 in the year 1959. No 
other loans made. 

Grain sorgħum: In 1958 seven loans in the 
amount of $34,192.48; 1959, one loan, 
$8,194.85; 1960, one loan, $9,344.87; 1961, no 
loans. 

Oats: In 1958, seven loans $12,971; 1959, 
one loan, $2,017.23; 1960, one loan, $6,847.98; 
and 1961, two loans, $6,661.20. 

Rye: No loans made in either of the years 
1958, 1959, 1960, or 1961. 

Soybeans: In 1958, 216 loans, $1,140,928.43; 
1959, 48 loans, $341,006.53; 1960, 16 loans, 
$140,065; and 1961, 46 loans, $285,963.37. 

Wheat: In 1958, 15 loans, $31,337.52; 1959, 
20 loans, $99,683.02; 1960, 24 loans, in the 
amount of $146,623.04; and 1961, 18 loans, 
$122,129.99. 

Peanuts: No loans made in either of the 
years 1958, 1959, 1960, or 1961. 

Rice: In 1958, 12 loans, $130,016.87; 1959, 
20 loans, $198,623.12; 1960, 20 loans in the 


Partici- 
pants 


1959 
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amount of $193,657.81; and 1961, $98,586.95 
for eight loans. 

With reference to cotton, this is to advise 
that cotton loans are made through lending 
agencies and no records of these loans are 
maintained in the county office. We think 
that it is possible that this information may 
be obtained from the New Orleans Com- 
modity Credit Office. We know of no other 
source of obtaining this information. 

In connection with the number of farmers 
participating in two or more programs, we 
are giving the following report: 

In 1958 nine farmers participated in two 
programs and five farmers participated in 
three programs. 

In 1959 four farmers participated in two 
programs and three farmers participated in 
three programs. 

In 1960 four farmers participated in two 
programs and one farmer participated in 
four programs. 

In 1961 seven farmers participated in two 
programs. 

We hope this is the information desired. 

Very truly yours, 
P. PLETCHER 


County Office Manager. 


FLOYDADA, TEX., June 15, 1962. 
Representative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: The following chart will give 
the information requested in your letter 
of June 4, 1962. 


1960 


Amount 


Partici-| Amount 
pants 


1 $1, 777. 2 


Barley. 213 $211,313.76 376 
Corn. 2 7, 500. 2 0 
1,576 | 7, 301, 276.21 | 1,683 1, 320 4, 592, 531. 75 

Oats....- 0 0 1 0 0 
„ 0 o 2 3, 22 50 
Wheat, 0 0 401 1,647, 096. 70 
Peanuts 0 0 0 0 
Rice... 0 0 0 0 
Cotton 1. 100 10, 721, 748. 50] 1,420 1. 100 7, 483, 176. 20 

of 2 1, 420 1,160 |. = 

Program a : si an : 

D S S a a 


Very truly yours, 
Office Manager, Floyd County Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service. 


Tuomas J. HUTCHINS, 


IODINE 131 CONTAMINATION OF 
MILK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in last 
Friday's New York Times, there appeared 
an article by John Finney on the subject 
of the continued high level iodine 131 
content in milk in certain areas of the 
Midwest. Though the subhead read 
“United States Discounts Peril,” the 
vagueness of the article made it ex- 
tremely alarming. 

In order to obtain more concrete in- 
formation on the fallout situation, I had 
a member of my staff contact the Public 
Health Service to ascertain the facts and 
figures behind Mr. Finney’s story. The 
results were astounding. The Public 
Health Service seemed no better briefed 
on the potential danger of iodine 131 


than Mr. Finney had been. Their every 
statement was couched in reservations, 

The average iodine 131 content of milk 
is in the vicinity of 20 micromicrocuries 
per liter, they said. But as of May 24, 
the level of iodine 131 in some areas had 
exceeded 600 micromicrocuries per liter. 
What is the significance of these figures? 
Nobody seems quite sure. The Federal 
Radiation Council has established a 
guideline of 36,500 micromicrocuries as 
the amount of iodine 131 which a per- 
son can safely absorb each year without 
any fear of thyroid damage. This figure 
breaks down to 100 micromicrocuries per 
day. But, now that radiation levels are 
rising, public health officials are tripping 
all over themselves to assure us that this 
guideline was established for industrial 
exposure. It was not meant to apply to 
fallout. 

As far as the American public knows, 
we are still faced with what Mr. Finney 
called “the unresolved question of when 
countermeasures would be ordered 
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against milk contaminated by fallout.” 
Just try and find someone who will tell 
you how much fallout is dangerous. You 
cannot do it. If anybody knows, he is 
not telling. Two weeks ago the Sub- 
committee on Research & Development 
and Radiation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy conducted hearings on 
radiation standards, including fallout. 
But a long roster of distinguished ex- 
perts was unable to provide assistance in 
answering the specific questions which 
are giving rise to such anxiety all over 
the country. Mothers are afraid for 
their children. Men fear for their fami- 
lies. They all want to know—they have 
a right to know the facts. How much 
iodine 131 is too much? How can we 
calmly proceed with atmospheric nuclear 
tests when we seem to have such a hazy 
idea of where we are going, of what we 
are doing? Where public health is con- 
cerned, there is no room for unresolved 
questions. When we are dealing with 
human lives, we cannot tolerate gener- 
alities and evasiveness. 

At the Atomic Energy Subcommittee 
hearings, Dr. Russell H. Morgan, chair- 
man of the Public Health Service’s Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Radiation, 
said if the Soviet Union resumed testing 
shortly, the radiation dose to the thyroid 
would probably exceed radiation protec- 
tion guides in several cities and this 
would “immediately raise very serious 
problems of countermeasures.” Dr. 
Morgan emphasized the importance of 
carefully defining the responsibility for 
countermeasures application. But I 
want to know more than just who is re- 
sponsible for such action. I also want 
to know exactly what measures are pro- 
posed and under what circumstances 
they will be taken. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy owes it to every Member of Con- 
gress to conduct a thorough investiga- 
tion of the fallout problem and to pub- 
lish their findings as soon as possible. 
But of even more crucial importance at 
this juncture is the duty of the President 
to provide the American people with a 
complete statement of the facts, and I 
call upon him to do so. If the facts are 
not available, then the President owes it 
to the people to step up research in this 
critical area until all statistics are ren- 
dered meaningful, all ambiguities are 
clarified, and all doubts are erased. 


PLANS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, aft- 
er giving much study and thought to 
finding some other answers to the prob- 
lem of higher education, I am offering 
today suggestions that I believe are wor- 
thy of serious consideration, if we are 
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to meet the challenge of the decades 
ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past decade we 
have seen a greater emphasis placed 
upon the values of higher education than 
ever before. As a result, college enroll- 
ment figures have shown a greater in- 
crease than the growth in our popula- 
tion. 

During this period, the population of 
the United States grew only 18.5 percent, 
or only about one-third of the rate of 
growth of our colleges and universities 
in America. 

Between the falls of 1958 and 1959 
there was an increase of 143,741, or 4.5 
percent, in the enrollment of universi- 
ties, liberal arts colleges, teachers col- 
leges, technological schools, religious 
schools, and junior colleges in the United 
States. 

During that period a total enrollment 
of 3,402,297 full- or part-time students 
compared with 3,258,556 the previous 
year. 

Between 1957 and 1958 the enrollment 
increase was an additional 5.5 percent. 
A more alarming figure, perhaps, is the 
increasing number of freshmen entering 
our colleges and universities each year. 

The number of freshmen enrolling in 
the fall of 1959 was 826,969, or 5.6 per- 
cent, above the total—freshman enroll- 
ment—of 781,075 only 1 year before. The 
freshman enrollment, in turn, was 6.6 
percent above the 1957 figure in 1958. 

Recent studies point out that, in all 
probability, th:s trend will continue or 
even accelerate during this decade. In 
1940 only 15 percent of all Americans 
between the ages of 18 and 24 were en- 
rolled in institutions of higher learning. 

By 1950 this portion had reached 30 
percent, or double the percentage in only 
10 years. However, this phenomenal in- 
crease can, in some measure, be attrib- 
uted to the large numbers of ex-service- 
men receiving financial aid through the 
GI bill. 

By 1960 this figure had reached 40 per- 
cent, and it is expected that fully one- 
half of the persons in this age group 
will be attending college by 1970, if the 
present trends continue. 

As could be expected from these fig- 
ures, more students from lower-income 
families are attending colleges and uni- 
versities now than in the past, and an 
increasing number from these families 
are expected in future years. 

However, there are still a great many 
potentially excellent students who are 
unable to obtain educations above the 
high school level. 

A recent study has revealed that ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the students 
graduating in the upper one-fourth of 
their high school classes do not go on to 
college. 

Of that 50 percent, lack of the neces- 
sary funds prevents the majority from 
attending. A survey in the April 1960, 
issue of Scholastic Teacher pointed out 
that 63 percent of the high school stu- 
dents taking part in the survey said that 
they planned to go on to college. 

The survey also shows that only 22 
percent, of only about one-third of those 
interested in attending college, have the 
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funds necessary to finance a college edu- 
cation. 

Elmo Roper, in a recent survey for the 
Ford Foundation, found that 69 percent 
of the parents interviewed say that they 
expect to send their children to college, 
but only three-fifths of these families 
feel that they can afford to do so. 

The U.S. Office of Education estimates 
that by 1970 the cost of obtaining a col- 
lege education will be double that of to- 
day if the present economic spiral con- 
tinues. 

The latest averages of college costs 
show that tuitions generally range from 
$300 to $1,200 per year; board and room 
averages from $400 to $600 for State- 
supported institutions, and $300 to $900 
for private colleges and universities; 
books and supplies range from $25 to 
$200, and fees from $15 to $75 per year. 

Thus, the cost of obtaining a college 
education is prohibitive for many and 
will become so for an increasing num- 
ber. 

A recent survey indicated that 27 per- 
cent of the parents of college age chil- 
dren capable of college level work are 
unable to send their children to college 
for financial reasons. 

For those faced with the prospect of 
financing a college education for more 
than one child, especially at the same 
time, the difficulty is compounded. This 
is a situation which should be a concern 
to all of us and I am convinced that it 
is such a concern. 

My concern led me to instruct my 
research team to study this general area 
with an air to finding answers to some 
of the problems facing higher education. 
My research team, at the time that this 
work was done, was composed of three 
students at the State University of Iowa: 
Robert Downer, of Newton, Iowa; Ivan 
Ackerman, of Allison, Iowa; and Tom 
Scheuerman, of Iowa City, Iowa. 

The team is under the direction of 
Profs. Russell M. Ross and Deil S. 
Wright, of the Political Science Depart- 
ment at the State University of Iowa. 
Their research and study has led to the 
evolvement of a comprehensive plan to 
aid college and/or university students, 
their parents, and the institutions of 
higher learning. 

I have chosen to call this plan the 
Iowa plan for growth and progress in 
higher education. The Iowa plan is 
composed of three phases. 

Phase I would grant a $100 tax credit 
or tax deduction to the parent of a col- 
lege student or to the student himself 
depending upon who incurred the major 
portion of the expenses of obtaining a 
higher education. 

I have introduced bills which would 
provide a tax credit and bills which 
would provide a tax deduction. Either 
approach would provide very real and 
much needed assistance. 

Last Tuesday I introduced legislation, 
H.R. 12126, to establish phase II of the 
Iowa plan. Phase II would work in this 
manner: 

A parent would receive a tax credit of 
$50 per year per child from the birth 
of the prospective college student until 
age 18 or entrance into college, which- 
ever is first, providing that investment 
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certificates in the amount of each year’s 
tax credit are purchased. 

The purpose of this investment would 
be to encourage and assist in advance 
financial preparation for college or uni- 
versity education. 

Any student for whom certificates had 
been purchased for an 18-year period 
would have approximately $1,400 to his 
credit by the time he entered college. 
In event the parents are unable to pur- 
chase this certificate, a grandparent or 
an uncle or aunt could do so. 

These certificates would be negotiable 
only at approved institutions of higher 
learning. Disbursal of the amount 
would be dependent upon passing grades 
at a recognized institution of higher 
learning. 

In the event that the child did not 
enter college or complete college the 
value of the certificates plus interest 
would revert to the U.S, Treasury. 

I am not unaware of the revenue loss 
which would occur through the adop- 
tion of the plan, but this loss can be 
recouped by closing tax loopholes and 
making other changes in tax collection 
procedures. 

There are many businesses and occu- 
pations, professions and people who re- 
ceive special benefits from education, 
and although I am generally opposed to 
special taxes, it may be that we should 
consider a tax plan that would obtain 
revenue from those who receive direct 
benefits from education to pay for the 
loss of revenue if this bill is passed. This 
is a subject which will require much re- 
search and study on the part of both 
the educators and those who benefit di- 
rectly from education. It should be 
noted that the loss to the country will 
be much greater than the revenue loss 
if we do not make plans now to encour- 
age the maximum use of all available 
talents. 

The cost-benefit ratio for higner edu- 
cation expenditures is most favorable. 
This is an area where we must concen- 
trate. 

Indeed, what business is more im- 
port than education? Business depends 
on education. Our Nation and our 
society depend upon education. And, I 
do not think that anyone here would 
challenge me if I were to say that our 
survival and the survival of the Ameri- 
can way of life depends on education. 

The President has proposed a tax 
credit for business thus recognizing the 
principle that a tax credit can be used 
to stimulate and promote. 

It is estimated that the tax credit to 
business will cost $1.4 billion the first 
year and would reach an aggregate cost 
of $2,430 million at the end of 10 years. 

While it is not possible to estimate the 
number of business firms which would 
be assisted by the tax credit, we can be 
certain that the number would be no- 
where near as great as the number of 
students who would benefit through en- 
actment of phase II, H.R. 12126. 

Mr. Speaker, the principle of promot- 
ing savings through tax exemptions and 
other benefits is not new. Many nations 
use this technique. I think it would be 
wise to note some of the tax exemption 
savings techniques employed elsewhere. 
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TABLE II. Savings incentive techniques employed during the 1950's, selected countries 
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Japan 
Netherlands. . 


Tax exemption or other benefit on— 


Earnings 
on savings 


Savings 
for home 


Sources:“ Personal Savings and Its Promotion,“ Bank for International Settlements 
„Role of Savings in 

the Far East, September 

reports from savings and central banks of Europe and the Near East. 


Basle, Switzerland, A 
Growth,” Economic 


il 1958; Bank of Ja 
ulletin for Asia an 


Perhaps we should regard the various 
tax exemption credits and deductions as 
a savings incentive technique. 

Phase II would take care of another 
very serious problem, and this is the 
problem of Federal control which has 
already reached dangerous proportions 
and which will, unless checked, reach 
ever greater and ever more ominous pro- 
portions. 

We are attempting to solve the prob- 
lems of higher education from Washing- 
ton. For one thing the emphasis and di- 
rection on the present program is wrong. 
We are in the present form of aid im- 
plying that Congress knows more about 
education’s needs than the educators. 
This is not true for we in Congress lack 
the necessary time and competence. 
pds ai it must not be allowed to come 

e. 

In all the programs we are tending to 
ignore the humanities and we know that 
it was our attention to and concern for 
the humanities that made us great. One 
of the primary purposes of education at 
all levels is to teach us how to govern 
ourselves, and very little of the present 
Federal aid programs help in this. 

Any person in America who does not 
understand, to the limit of his capacity, 
something about the constitutional Re- 
public under which he lives, its obliga- 
tions and the individual rights therein 
guaranteed, is not prepared to be a good 
citizen. Anyone who fails to under- 
stand, to the limit of his ability, the eco- 
nomic system of free enterprise under 
which he lives and its basis of private 
ownership of property, cannot defend or 
promote freedom and liberty as we know 
it. We need to think more often on this 
question. 

Rather, we are putting the emphases 
on the physical and natural sciences, 
math and foreign languages—all of 
which are important. 

And it may be both thrilling and com- 
forting to know that 90 percent of all of 
the scientists who have ever lived are 
living today. But, if this results in a 
distortion of our society and its values, 
this figure will be a plague. Time may 
prove that we are emulating the Soviet 
Union too much in this area. 
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Let us not forget that a republican 
system of government cannot exist if 
the population is composed of human 
robots who provide a service or function 
but do not think. 

The present programs give a large 
measure of control to the Office of Edu- 
cation which may well be unaware of the 
local needs and will undoubtedly be 
dogmatic. 

Federally controlled programs will 
destroy grassroots interest and concern, 
and it must never be forgotten that edu- 
cation is a local matter and it produces 
best when not inhibited by Federal con- 
trol—control from Washington. 

Education best fulfills its high pur- 
pose when responsibility for education 
is kept close to the people it serves— 
when it is rooted in the home, nurtured 
in the community and sustained by a 
rich variety of public, private, and in- 
dividual resources. 

Phase II of the Iowa plan for growth 
and progress in higher education would 
not introduce Federal control of higher 
education. It would not become involved 
in any religious controversy. 

But, perhaps most important, this 
plan would aid the greatest possible num- 
ber of students. In times such as these, 
when America badly needs college- 
educated men and women, it is our duty 
to see that as many of them as possible 
have the opportunity to attend college, 
and thus become more useful citizens of 
our Nation. 

Permit me to outline in very brief 
fashion the third phase of this plan, the 
details of which are still being worked 
out. 

Phase III would provide for the utili- 
zation of the funds used to purchase 
investment certificates. 

Loans to colleges and universities 
would be made from these funds. 
Student loans, also, could be made from 
this fund. 

The fund woud be administered by a 
representative committee in each State. 
There are many technical and legal diffi- 
culties which have to be overcome be- 
fore phase III can be introduced. These 
difficulties result from the diversity of 
50 State constitutions and laws. We 
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have done preliminary work on this and 
are convinced that legislation with ap- 
plicability to all States can be evolved. 

This plan is an answer, a sound answer, 
to a very serious problem which must be 
the concern of each of us and which must 
receive our attention. 

Mr. Speaker, as further evidence that 
the Iowa plan for growth and progress 
in higher education is a form of Federal 
aid to education which solves the prob- 
lem of Federal control and especially the 
religious issue which has become 
an overriding aspect in other proposals 
for this type of assistance, I would like 
to call attention to an editorial which 
appeared in the June 8 edition of the 
Burlington, Iowa, Hawkeye. This edi- 
torial is also evidence that there is grow- 
ing support at the grassroots level for 
this type of approach. I include the 
editorial entitled “Federal Help for Col- 
lege,” at this point in the RECORD: 

FEDERAL HELP FOR COLLEGE 

Representative FRED SCHWENGEL is back in 
the area with his proposal for a tax credit 
for college expenses. He has urged some 
such credit in previous sessions, and now 
is presenting both the White House and 
the Treasury Department a concrete pro- 
posal for college planning. 

This is Federal aid to education. It is 
a form, however, that removes any straw 
man of Federal control, and also attacks a 
school bottleneck to often overlooked—fi- 
nancing for the students. 

The Federal Government, during the El- 
senhower years, did initiate a system of 
scholarships to aid the more talented young- 
sters in securing a college education. The 
defect with this system is that it is a direct 
form of Federal control over learning, for 
Washington in effect dictates what courses 
the scholarship winners will take. The em- 
phasis to date has been toward science and 
technology, which is fine, but we need a 
few scholars, too, 

The Schwengel plan would put no such 
Federal strings on a student’s studies, 

In addition to a tax credit for college ex- 
penses incurred each year, SCHWENGEL sug- 
gests a prepayment plan. Parents would be 
able to purchase investment certificates in 
advance of a child’s entrance to college, and 
presumably could deduct these costs as the 
years go along. These savings would be ap- 
plied to college costs. 

It has been a layman’s observation that 
nearly every youngster who wants to go to 
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college and has the talents to survive, man- 
ages to get there one way or another. But 
often this is at a tremendous hardship for 
parents. And the squeeze is becoming 
worse annually, so that it is Inevitable some 
good college material will not make it. 

If it is acceptable to deduct from the par- 
ent’s income taxes the medical costs for 
removal of a student’s appendix (which, in- 
cidentally, is another form of Federal aid 
to medicine), it should be even more in 
order to deduct some of the cost of training 
his mind. We hope ScHWENGEL makes head- 
way with this effort. 


WASHINGTON (D.C.) POST AND THE 
NEW YORK TIMES BOTH SAY THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IS BE- 
HIND OTHER CITIES IN THE ARTS 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times has declared that Washing- 
ton, D.C., is behind Tiflis, U.S.S.R., in 
the arts. The New York Times ruled 
out London, Paris, Moscow, and Rome 
from the comparison, and declared: 

Compare Washington with a small capital 
like Brussels, hich has opera, ballet, or- 
chestra, theaters, and a highly cutivated 
population, and the outcome is to our dis- 
credit. Compare Washington with a pro- 
vincial town like Tiflis, more than 1,000 miles 
from Moscow. The Soviet city beyond the 
Caucasus has an opera house, a ballet, four 
professional theaters, several children’s 
theaters, and a proud cultural tradition. 


Paul Hume, one of our country’s out- 
standing music critics, has said that the 
schools of the Nation’s Capital are be- 
hind the schools in the suburbs. His 
exact words were that there exists a 
“disgraceful situation—music is outcast 
in District schools,” and further: 

We should, for sake of comparison cross 
the District line and listen to music pro- 
grams presented in the public schools in 
Montgomery, Fairfax, Arlington, Prince 
George Counties, and Alexandria. Our 
neighbors have bands, orchestras, choruses, 
choirs, madrigal singers, and musical pro- 
ductions showing mature accomplishment 
from youngsters in elementary and second- 
ary grades. Their programs are regularly 
filled with the names of the world’s great 
composers in every area of music. 


A study made by the Library of Con- 
gress at the request of the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. McDowELL] showed 
that Washington, as a political entity 
“does less than any other major US. 
city for the fine arts.” 

Of the 38 other cities surveyed, most 
spend considerably more than Wash- 
ington for civic cultural activities—and 
the sample ranges from New York, which 
spends about $2.6 million annually, to 
Scranton, Pa., which has averaged about 
$28,740 per year for the past decade. 
The amount in Washington’s budget 
allotted for civic cultural events is the 
comparatively anemic sum of $16,000— 
now up to $25,000. 
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Nine of the cities surveyed help sup- 
port the community orchestra whereas 
the District government contributes 
nothing to the National Symphony or to 
the century-old Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. 

The Library of Congress study showed 
that Newark, N.J., spends $525,000 each 
year for art; Detroit, $543,081; Balti- 
more, $447,000; St. Louis, $320,000; San 
Francisco, $815,000; and Philadelphia 
$824,000. 

The District of Columbia budget for 
fiscal year 1963 contains $64 million for 
highways, and $25,000 for art. 

Mr. Hume said, in his major article in 
the Washington Post, June 10, 1962, de- 
ploring the state of the arts in the 
District’s schools: 

When the superintendent of schools goes 
up on the Hill with his budget in hand, he 
is still told that he is trying to spend money 
for frills, when he mentions the arts. The 
White House lead has not yet begun to per- 
colate among some congressional circles. 


If the Democratic Members of Con- 
gress who support President Kennedy 
were to take the lead in permitting the 
fine people of the District of Columbia 
to spend their own tax money on the 
arts, then certainly the Republican 
Members of the Congress would join 
with them in this nonpartisan matter. 

The Members of Congress can’t go on 
denying the right of the people of the 
District of Columbia to support their 
own cultural programs while insisting on 
the right of the cities and counties in 
their own districts and States to spend 
money on the arts if they want to. 

If the Nation's Capital is a “hick town” 
behind Tiflis, U.S.S.R., in the arts, as 
the New York Times says, then the blame 
must be placed on the doorstep of the 
Congress. 

Senator Wayne Morse has introduced 
S. 3127 to authorize the Nation’s Capital 
to forge ahead in the arts and will soon 
hold hearings. I have joined with the 
gentlemen from New Jersey [Mr. Win- 
NALL and Mr. THOMPSON] in sponsoring 
similar legislation in this body. 

It is my earnest hope that this legis- 
lation will be enacted into law before 
the end of this session, and that those 
of my colleagues who are interested in 
seeing to it that the Nation’s Capital 
takes its proper place in cultural mat- 
ters will join us in sponsoring such leg- 
islation in this House. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
following items: 

[In the House of Representatives, 87th Cong., 
2d sess., June 15, 1962—Mr. Kearns intro- 
duced the following bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia] 

H.R. 12160 

A bill to amend the Act of April 29, 1942, 
establishing the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Board, to provide financial aid for 
the arts in the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding improved programs of the arts 
in the curriculums of the public schools, 
equal to the aid provided by other cities 
of the United States for their local art 
programs 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 
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4 of the Act entitled “An Act to create a 
Recreation Board of the District of Colum- 
bia, to define its duties, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved April 29, 1942, as amended 
(D.C. Code, section 8-211), is amended by 
inserting “(a)” immediately after “Src. 4.” 
and by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) There shall be deposited in the trust 
fund authorized by subsection (a) of this 
section to the credit of the Board 1 mill out 
of each $1 of tax revenue of the government 
of the District of Columbia. There is au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Board 
each fiscal year an amount equal to the 
amount deposited in such special fund dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year out of such tax 
revenue, 

“(c) All money deposited in such trust 
fund pursuant to subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion shall be available to the Board to de- 
fray in whole or in part the expense of such 
programs of arts and crafts, including but 
not limited to music, drama, speech, dancing 
(other than social dancing), lectures, fo- 
rums for informal discussions, and other pro- 
grams, including programs prepared by such 
nonprofit organizations and institutions as 
the National Symphony Orchestra, the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, the Washington Civic 
Opera Association, and the Shakespeare Fes- 
tival of Washington, to provide creative op- 
portunities for education and participation 
in the arts, as the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia shall deem advis- 
able to provide in order to enrich the cur- 
riculums of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and for the expense of 
programs for leisure time participation in 
the arts authorized by section 3 of article 
II of this Act.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect on the 
tenth day after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

Way We Must Have THE NATIONAL SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA 


(Remarks of Representative CARROLL D. 
Kearns, Republican, of Pennsylvania, to 
the final report luncheon of the National 
Symphony Orchestra’s 1962 fund-raising 
campaign, April 4, 1962, 12:30 p.m., Shore- 
ham Hotel Blue Room, Washington, D.C.) 
Mr. King, Mr. Heckscher, distinguished 

guests, ladies and gentlemen, I have been 

asked to speak on the subject of Why We 

Must Have the National Symphony 

Orchestra.” 

Washington needs the National Sym- 
phony for the very same reason that other 
cities need symphony orchestras: to give a 
vital cultural dimension to our lives. There 
is this further consideration, however, that 
this is the Nation’s Capital and as such it 
sets standards to which other cities aspire. 
It must be a worthy example in the cultural 
realm of what we want for our people, just 
F ann 

e. 

Bearing these things in mind, it is clear 
that we must do everything within our 
power to assure the continued existence of 
this great cultural organization, and to pro- 
vide increased opportunities for employ- 
ment of its highly skilled musicians in ways 
which will advance our Nation’s Capital 
culturally. 

Over the years ahead, the orchestra will 
prosper best if the Nation’s Capital, and the 
Nation itself, grow and develop in their 
awareness of the need for the arts in the 
everyday life of our people. It is to the long- 
range advantage of the National Symphony 
Orchestra that its officers, members, and 
Patrons join forces with others in the com- 
munity to hasten the day when this great 
city will be in the forefront of the capital 
cities of the world in support of the arts. 
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The people of Metropolitan Washington 
have been generous to the National Sym- 
phony through the years. The orchestra 
can show its appreciation for this generosity, 
and at the same time assure its own con- 
tinued growth and development, by doing its 
utmost to see to it that all the arts which, 
in the moving words of former President 
Eisenhower, “make our civilization endure 
and flourish,” find a warm and friendly cli- 
mate, and a hospitable soil, in which to grow 
and flourish in the Nation’s Capital. 

We must remember too that the National 
Symphony Orchestra not only consists of 
a brilliant conductor and highly talented 
players, but in both orchestra and support- 
ing association, is made up of families. 
Especially we must not forget the children 
to whom the future belongs. 


LOCAL DISTRICT ARTS COUNCIL NEEDED 


A local arts council would be of very real 
usefulness in helping the city of Wash- 
ington solve its complex art problems, and 
would signally aid in Washington’s cultural 
growth. Many cities in this country and in 
Europe have such local arts councils. 

The National Cultural Center has an ad- 
visory committee on art, the members of 
which are appointed by the President, but 
the city of Washington doesn’t have such an 
advisory committee on art. 

Surely the city of Washington is greater 
than any of its parts. The Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia has, 
through the years, established scores of ad- 
visory bodies on everything from urban re- 
newal to keeping the sidewalks clean. A 
few years ago someone looked into this mat- 
ter and found that the District’s Commis- 
sioners had established 190 groups up to 
that time to advise them on everything but 
art. Only last week they established three 
additional citizens’ committees this time on 
public welfare, liquor laws, and mental 
health. 

Congressman WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, Repub- 
lican, of New Jersey, has shown me a letter 
from your president, Milton W. King, saying 
that the bills Congressman W NALL and I 
have introduced to establish a local arts 
council would, if enacted into law, “be a fine 
step toward consummation of the cultural 
development in this great city.” 

Your superintendent of schools, Carl F. 
Hansen, has written: The purposes of the 
bill deserve the highest commendation. 
Congressional encouragement of the arts in 
Washington is certain to supply a needed 
impetus to the development of culture.” 


A HIGH SCHOOL OF THE ARTS, OR GREATLY IN- 
CREASED EMPHASIS ON THE ARTS IN EDUCA- 
TION, IS NEEDED AT THIS TIME MORE THAN 
EVER 


A high school of the arts, or greatly in- 
creased emphasis on the arts in education 
at all levels, is needed at this time more 
than ever before. Such a high school of the 
arts should be of especial interest to the 
National Symphony Orchestra, because it 
would provide employment opportunities for 
many of its fine musicians in an area where 
they could make a much greater contribution 
to the cultural life of this city and of this 
Nation than they do as salesmen of auto- 
mobiles, clothes, and insurance. 

I was intensely interested when Secretary 
Ribicoff said, in the course of a recent speech 
at the State Department, that it was time 
to give education, the arts, and science the 
importance they deserve in our national life. 

He called for the establishment of a De- 
partment of Education, Arts, and Sciences, 
and he said that the cold war will be won 
either in the schools of America or in the 
schools of Moscow and Peiping. 

So, I think we must begin at the local 
level by taking definite steps, as proposed 
by Mrs, Goldberg, wife of the Secretary of 
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Labor, to aid all of the arts taught in the 
public schools of the Nation’s Capital. 

Increased attention is being given by edu- 
cators, by the Congress, and by the Presi- 
dent, to the subject of what Ivan and Euro- 
pean children know about culture that 
Johnny doesn’t. 

Several groups of Congressmen have gone 
to Russia and to all European countries and 
have come back to report that the arts are 
an integral, central, and basic part of the 
education of students there. 

Presidents Washington and Jefferson con- 
sidered the arts and sciences equally valu- 
able in the education of young people, and 
this is the approach which European coun- 
tries and the Soviet Union take toward the 
education of their young people. 

Ivan and European children are exposed 
from their earliest days to the great classics 
of the opera, ballet, paintings, books, and 
sculpture. 

Johnny, on the other hand, too often has 
his education stunted by an overdose of 
movies, comics, and “vast wasteland” tele- 
vision programs which place an undue em- 
phasis on sex, crime, violence, and assorted 
horrors. 

The National Symphony Orchestra is to be 
highly commended for its 70 children’s con- 
certs last year which were attended by more 
than 100,000 children. 

Milton King has pointed out, speaking of 
the “Music for Young America” concerts, 
that: “For most of them, it is their first 
exposure to a symphony orchestra, and for 
many, the doors are opened to a whole new 
world. These concerts are given free through 
the generosity of one of our board members.” 


THE OLD BELASCO THEATER WOULD MAKE 
AN IDEAL CHILDREN’S ART CENTER 


Washington desperately needs a suitable 
building in which music, theater, opera, bal- 
let, and other art productions for children 
could be presented under favorable circum- 
stances and surroundings. 

All European and Russian cities of any 
size and importance have children’s theaters 
where children can be exposed to the best of 
their culture. 

A New York Times article of a few years 
ago, which called Washington a “hick town,” 
pointed out that Tiflis, U.S.S.R., a thousand 
miles from Moscow, had several children’s 
theaters. 

The Belasco Theater on Lafayette Square 
would make an ideal children’s music and 
arts center. It is, moreover, in a part of 
town where children could be comparatively 
safe and secure, and it occupies one of the 
historic sites of our country. 

I have repeatedly urged President Ken- 
nedy not to destroy the Belasco Theater. He 
could save it by a stroke of his pen, since 
it is already owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It could be dedicated to all of the children 
of our Nation. 

In this connection it is important to recall 
that he saved the ancient temples of the 
Nile Valley at a cost of $10 million. 

Surely a children’s theater merits consid- 
eration, especially when the expenditure 
needed for such a theater could be raised by 
private subscription. Furthermore, a chil- 
dren’s theater would provide employment 
for the musicians of the National Symphony 
Orchestra in music, drama, and ballet pro- 
ductions. 

I hope the friends of the National Sym- 
phony will call on the President to save the 
Belasco Theater for all children. 


A CHILDREN’S ART GALLERY COULD BE REESTAB- 
LISHED AT INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
Another project which should interest the 
friends of the National Symphony, and which 
merits their support, is the restoration of 
at least part of the children’s art gallery on 
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the top floor of the Interior Department to 

its original purpose. 

Secretary Ickes built this art gallery, but in 
recent years it has been used for offices. 
Mrs. Goldberg has promised to talk to 

Secretary of Interior Udall about this, and 

has said that it is quite possible that some 

early action will be taken to restore this 
gallery. 

A GREAT SUMMER MUSIC AND ARTS FESTIVAL 
SIMILAR TO LEADING EUROPEAN FESTIVALS 
SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED IMMEDIATELY AT THE 
CARTER BARRON AMPHITHEATER IN THE NA- 
TION’S CAPITAL 


A great summer music and arts festival, 
similar to leading European festivals, should 
be established immediately at the Carter 
Barron Amphitheater. It, too, would provide 
increased employment for the fine musicians 
of the National Symphony Orchestra. 

Secretary of Interior Udall recently wrote 
me that: “I share with you the feeling that 
we should make more versatile use of the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater, and I am still 

ing for the right solution to this part 
of the problem.” 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy recent- 
ly commended Secretary Udall, at one of his 
free black-tie cultural evenings at the State 
Department, for bringing culture to Wash- 
ington. 

Let us hope he can soon find a way to pre- 
sent the National Symphony Orchestra with 
great American artists at the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater free, or at very low prices, for 
all Americans, black tie or not, and especially 
for all students, and not just some students 
especially selected by Secretary Udall. 

All of us need to be exposed to the best of 
our culture. We all need to be challenged 
by the very best. If the Russians want to 
give special advantages to the children of its 
leading officials that is their business. But 
that isn’t good enough for us. That isn't 
democracy in action, 

When officials of the Department of the 
Interior claim that the Department can't af- 
ford to present the National Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Carter Barron Amphitheater 
just remember that the Department spends 
$30 million a year on fish and wildlife pro- 
grams. 

Udall could endear himself to 
present and future generations by showing 
as much concern for young Americans as he 
does for preserving whooping cranes and 
barren ground caribou from extinction. 

At least some concern should also be 
shown by Secretary Udall for the fast-disap- 
pearing American musician to make sure 
that he doesn't become an extinct species. 


THE QUESTION OF THE NATIONAL CULTURAL 
CENTER SITE 

The National Cultural Center is poten- 
tionally one of the greatest cultural projects 
of this century. Everything we can do to 
advance this great plan must be done. 

As you know, several questions have been 
raised with regard to the site which the 
Congress set aside for the Center. The 1,300- 
member Washington Building Congress re- 
cently adopted a resolution to the effect that 
consideration should be given to a new loca- 
tion which would integrate this great proj- 
ect with the stores and restaurants in down- 
town Washington. 

Victor Gruen, the internationally famous 
architect, reminded the members of the 
Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade 
early this year that the Paris Opera is in the 
middle of a district devoted to retail stores, 
residences, and government buildings. 

The National Symphony Orchestra, as the 
resident orchestra in the Nation’s Capital, 
will use the National Cultural Center more 
than any other group in this country. 

If the location is wrong, the National Sym- 
phony will suffer more than any other group 
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also. I am a member of the board of trust- study this matter of site location and gointo chestra. I would say we need the orchestra 
ees of the National Cultural Center. I think this question very thoroughly. a great deal more than it needs us. 

we should keep an open mind on this mat- CONCLUSION Let us make sure that it is here a hun- 
ter of the best possible site. Perhaps the I was asked to speak on the subject of why dred years from now and engaged in its 
leaders of the National Symphony should the city of Washington must have an or- great mission of educating and civilizing us. 


ExRIRIT A 


Municipal financial support of certain artistic and cultural activities in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a questionnaire 


City Amount of municipal financial support Source of municipal financial support Type of activity supported 
Akron, Ohio. 1 e (indirect support in lieu of tax for Art museum. 
facility). 
Direct tax construction cost Plans for the construction of a beep audi- 


torium and “cultural lil 
—— grouping for arts, library 


Atlanta, Ga $7,500 General fund. Atlanta 83888 Guild. 
$6, d Atlanta Pops Con 
Municipal Theater. Kadin tha 
Atlanta Art Association for Benoit High Mu- 
seum and School of of Art. 


Baltimore, Md. . 1959 ap tion: 
2 Municipal Museum. 
Bureau of Music. 
Walters Art Gallery. 
Birmingham, Ala Birmingham Museum of Axt. 
Buffalo, 3 come aera 2135 


A Art armonie 
usie Hal 7 


7 from Chicago Park District, an inde- | Art Institute of 3 
poni dent municipal corporation in the city of 
icago. 


r ere %%% ³ A I E Museum of Science and Industry. 
0 K » Ee ˖˖‚˙“˙* A L 1 Natural History Museum (field mu- 
„ rr “the major part of which is | Fine Arts Museum. 
vi 


Local taxes, grants and gifts, and revenues......| Arts Commission, 
Civil City of Evansville...................--.--- Evansville Museum of Arts and Sciences, 


School City of Evansville t_............--....--- Do. 


ashington County Museum of Fine Arts, 
Seen of Na History. 

Museum of Fine Arts. 

Civic Theatre. 

Houston Symphony. 


N Are Gallery (buildings and ground malne 


Philharmonte Orchestra (free rent). 
Ney ht Theater . 


1089 contributi 


1959-60 gross en 8543 


n, $9,200 
288 budget at for 1960, $18,400__... 
(provided for in annual budget) 


Tax and general revenues. 
Appropriated by city...... Delgado —— of Art. 


New Orleans Philharmonic Society. 
New Orleans O House Association. 
-} Crescent City Concerts, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Do. 


American Museum of Natural History, 


New York, N. sous (operating budget, July 1, 1959, to June 
4001.989 (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to Dec. 31, 

$1,320,550 (operating budget, July 1, 1959, to 

$ 71088 capt tal budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to Dec. 

sias, ehren budget, July 1, 1959, to June 

Set ac seas budget, July 1, 1959, to June 

$09,510 (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to Dec. 31, | Capital allocations......................-.---.-- 

$127,000 (operating budget, July 1, 1959, to June | Tax levy and general fund revenues 

$50,350 (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to Dec, 31, | Capital allocations. _|f Metseam ot the Clty of New York. 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Children’s 
useum, 
Brooklyn Institute of Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, 


—.— — oe iy Orchestra, 
at Arts and Sciences. 
Salaries for a professional staff of 6 plus | Annual appropriations council to library | Art and pictures department of main library. 
$2,000 000 allowance for books and $500 for dopestinenk — whi firey maa . * sig 
pictures. commission adopts an operating bu 
$70, yoke Public Museum. 


Philadelphia, Pa $25,000. 


Philadelphia Grand Opera. 
Fhilsdelpite Art Museum and Rodin Museum. 


Johnson 7 
0, ex Philadelphia A: ‘ssa (every 2 years). 
Pittsburgh, Pa General revenues (through specific appropria- | Pittsburgh Symphony. 
tions each year) 

Free summer band concerts, 

Arts and Crafts Center. 
Providence, R. 1 8 

— eee pt e / 2 —— ev pe in Roger William Park. 
Reading, Pa__........| $140, 000 (approximate expenditures for 1959) — revenues (budgeted annually according big tom Bureau (sponsors orchestra, Nature 
estimated needs), useum 


ete.). 
A. LOES ETE TE PAE, en UD REL SE: N an nT Bureau of parks weekly band concerts. 


1962 
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Municipal financial support of ceriain artistic and cultural activities in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers lo a questionnaire— 


Continued 


City 


Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N.Y 


Amount of municipal financial support 


Source of municipal financial support 


Type of activity supported 


Valentine Museum, 


Civie Music Association. 
“Opera Under the Stars.” 
Museum, 


Philharmonic Orchestra, 

Park band concerts. 

Crocker Art Gallery (city owned). 

Children’s art and dancing classes (city recrea- 


tion department). 
St. Louis, Mo 1958 Revenue: $320,007.53... . Permanent levy of $0.02 per $100 valuation on | St. Louis Art Museum, 
all real and personal property (established 
under State law in 1907), 
St. Paul, Minn 


1959 i budget appropriations: 


San Antonio, Tex 


Ban Diego, Calif. 


Ban Francisco, Calif...| 1958-59 budget 


$367,042 (taxes, $367,692; other, $250) 
t $28,710 per annum over 


* N of abou 
0 years. 
$283.3 


Syracuse, N. . $25,000 appropriation annuali; 


1 City bidget for 1960 based on 1 cent per $100 valuation of the city. Funds provided Compiled b 
by taxes arked for this specifie purpose. Welfare 
; Inclnded h in a the library budget ís the position of musical adviser, which is the way 


in which the city contributes to the salary of the conductor of the Springfield Sym- 
Orchestra, 


phony 


P Div ision, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, July 29, 


St. Paul Gallery and School of Art, 


St. 5 8 vio "io Opora, 

Witte M 

2 municipal a i ao 

San Playhouse (auditorium devoted pri- 
marily to theatrical productions), 


Fine Arts Gallery, 

Serra Museum (local male 
Natural History Muse: 

Museum of Man . 
San Diego Symphony, 


Art commission. 
War Memorial Art M 
vatns Palace of the 100 of Honor (art 


seum), 
De” Young ‘art) Museum, 
Everhart Museum, 


Art commission. 


r 
u 
Art division of the library department. 
Museum of Nai Histo! 2 
George Walter Vincent Smith Muse 
William Pychnon Memorial (Connecticut Val- 
ley Historical Museum), 
8 field Museum of Fine Arts. 
— ee 5 N 
Museum of Fine Arts (privately char- 
845 institution). 


Anne M. Finnegan and Helen A. Miller, Education and Public 


1959. 


THE U.S. ECONOMY 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HIESTAND] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much discussion about the 
U.S. economy in recent weeks that it 
is dificult to see through the mist and 
weigh the real facts. 

The stock market came tumbling 
down, the administration insisted that 
business conditions were sound, the Pres- 
ident promised a tax cut but there has 
not been a peep out of the administra- 
tion about a reduction in spending. 

As the Citizens Foreign Aid Commit- 
tee recently noted, we are economically 
vulnerable: 

Our unfavorable balance of payments 
and gold losses continue. 

Our gold reserve of $24.5 billion when 
foreign aid started now stands at $16.4 
billion; $11.5 billion is required by law 
to discipline our own currency. 

Foreigners hold nearly $23 billion in 
short-term credits redeemable in gold 
on demand; less than $5 billion in free 
gold is available. 


A galaxy of strategems has been ini- 
tiated to stop gold losses, but none is 
more than an ineffectual temporary ex- 
pedient. 

We extend to foreigners 50-year loans 
at low interest while we indulge in short- 
term borrowing at higher interest. 

Only six times in the last 31 years has 
our budget been balanced; fiscal 1962 and 
fiscal 1963 budgets will be deep in the 
red. 

No debt limit, no gold reserve, print- 
ingpress money are ruinous liberal 
objectives. 

Foreign handouts, which total more 
than $90 billion, have undermined our 
economic stability. Meantime, Europe 
eagerly watches our fate. With nearly 
$23 billion in short-term credits, Euro- 
peans hold the American economy at 
their mercy. If Europeans make a call 
on our gold—which they most certainly 
can—the fate of the paper dollar will be 
sealed. 

The Communists can win this game 
without dropping a bomb. Is it not time 
we returned to sane fiscal policy? 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RovsseLoT] may 


extend his remarks at this poini in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 6, 1962, in Jackson, Miss., the 
Honorable James F. Byrnes delivered an 
address in which he advised that the 
United States should place less reliance 
upon the United Nations and more re- 
liance on NATO and other regional or- 
ganizations. After reviewing the undue 
amount of Soviet influence in the U. N., 
he concluded: 

We must put first things first. As long 
as there exists the threat of the Soviets to 
dominate the world, we must postpone ex- 
penditures for projects that may be desirable 
but are not urgent, and devote our money, 
our time, and our talents to increasing our 
military strength so as to insure our free- 
dom. 


It will be recalled that Mr. Byrnes was 
a key figure in the founding of the U.N. 
I think his observations concerning this 
organization are worthy of our most 
careful consideration. Surely many of 
my colleagues will want to read his ad- 
dress. The text follows: 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 

(By James F. Byrnes) 

Since last December many Americans have 

asked the quustion, “Can the United Nations 
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survive?” In recent days an increasing num- 
ber are asking, “Should the United Nations 
survive?” 

To understand the reasons for the ques- 
tions one must revert to the situation exist- 
ing in the closing days of World War II. 
Many people, weary of war with its suffer- 
ings and sorrow, prayed for a cease-fire, and 
also wanted to establish an organization for 
the settlement of future interna- 
tional disputes. 

I believed that for at least a half century 
mankind would be spared a repetition of the 
cruel war which had engulfed the world. No 
one of the world leaders was more devoted to 
this ideal than President Roosevelt. Wisely, 
he urged even before the outcome of the war 
was clearly established, that work should be 
started upon the establishment of such a 
peace organization. He believed that as the 
casualty lists were daily published in all the 
countries participating in that conflict, there 
would be greater support for such an organ- 
ization. 

As early as February 1945, at Yalta, the 
President urged the adoption of a resolution 
providing for a peace conference to be held 
at San Francisco in the spring of that year. 

I was then Director of War Mobilization 
and accompanied the President to the Yalta 
Conference. I found that he was more in- 
terested in the establishment of the United 
Nations than in any other item on the 
agenda. He had the support of Churchill. 
No enthusiasm was shown by Stalin for the 
project, though he expressed no opposition. 
Dedicated as he was to controlling the world, 
he simply was not interested in a peace or- 
ganization. As further evidence of his in- 
difference, when the Conference finally was 
scheduled to meet in San Francisco he ad- 
vised the President that his Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Molotov, would be unable to attend as he 
was greatly overworked. 

President Roosevelt promptly sent a mes- 
sage pleading with him to reverse his deci- 
sion, He told Stalin that if a great power 
like the Soviet Republic should fail to send 
its Foreign Minister to the meeting, it would 
create the impression that the Soviets lacked 
interest in the organization. Stalin per- 
sisted in his refusal. 

A few days later in April 1945, President 
Roosevelt died. Only then did Stalin send 
a message to President Truman that in view 
of the unfortunate situation throughout the 
world created by the sudden death of Mr. 
Roosevelt, he would reverse his decision and 
send Molotov to San Francisco. 

I recall also that at Yalta when the U.N. 
resolution originally was considered, Stalin 
asked that the Ukraine and Byelorussia be 
invited to become members of the organiza- 
tion. They were not independent states and 
it simply meant giving Russia three votes, 
but neither Churchill nor President Roosevelt 
raised an objection to the request. That 
evening, after the session, when I expressed 
to the President the opinion that giving 
Russia three votes in the Assembly, when we 
had but one, was a mistake, he told me that 
he feared if he objected, it might endanger 
the adoption of the resolution by the Soviets. 
His theory, too, was that the Security Coun- 
cil would dominate the organization and it 
would do no great harm if the Soviets did 
have three votes in the Assembly, which he 
visualized merely as a forum for debate. 

When I continued to protest, the President 
suggested that I take the matter up with 
both Churchill and Stalin. When I talked 
with Churchill, he said as the Soviets would 
have three votes, he was heartily in favor of 
the United States having three. I had to re- 
turn to Washington the following day and 
the President said he would talk to Stalin 
about it. A few days later the President 
sent me a message that Stalin promptly 
agreed that we should have an equal num- 
ber of votes in the Assembly. 
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President Roosevelt died and I left the 
Government service. At San Francisco our 
delegates and the representatives of the State 
Department, for some reason which I never 
knew, decided not to ask for the three votes. 

In urging that we have three votes, I did 
not anticipate the situation now existing in 
the Assembly where the free world is out- 
numbered, but I simply was opposed to the 
Soviets having three votes to our one. Now 
with these small African states having a 
vote, those two additional votes for Alaska, 
Hawaii, or Puerto Rico would be of value. 

Under the charter, a member of the 
Security Council can veto any action of that 
body. The Soviets have used the veto 100 
times and greatly lessened the influence of 
the Security Council. Representatives of the 
free world were forced to make the General 
Assembly the effective agency of the U.N. 

In 1950 Dean Acheson, then Secretary of 
State, succeeded in having adopted a resolu- 
tion incorporating the principle that when- 
ever there was a breach of the peace, the 
Assembly by a two-thirds vote could override 
a veto of a member of the Security Council. 
Under this authority, the U.N. has per- 
formed a very useful service on several oc- 
casions. 

The United Nations of today is not the 
organization we sponsored in 1945. Orig- 
inally, it was composed of States that had 
declared war against the Axis Powers. At 
the time of creation there were only 50 mem- 
ber States. Gradually the number has been 
increased until today it is more than doubled. 

Of the 104 members, 34 are Afro-Asian 
States. Most of these were established with- 
in the last few years, and few of them have 
had any preparation for participation in the 
solemn decisions of world affairs. Each new 
African State, regardless of how smal! its 
population, has a vote in the Assembly equal 
to that of the United States. 

The United Nations is changed not only in 
its membership, but in its purposes. The 
charter, in the first chapter, declares, The 
purpose of the organization is to maintain 
international peace and security.” 

Because this is its primary purpose, 
thoughtful people of the world were shocked 
last December when Prime Minister Nehru, 
of India, who for years has posed as the 
apostle of peace, caused his Government to 
invade Portugal's Goa, and by force of arms 
conquered this little province. By his action 
he earned an award for superlative hypocrisy. 

A few weeks before ordering his troops to 
invade Goa, Nehru visited Khrushchev and 
about the same time came to Washington to 
visit President Kennedy. I do not believe 
that he gave to the President any intimation 
of his intended aggression. It is despicable 
that, while preaching peace, Nehru was 
planning, in violation of India’s solemn 
obligation to the United Nations, to take by 
force from Portugal territory which had been 
hers for more than 450 years. 

If there was any plausible excuse for his 
statement that he was merely liberating 
territory taken from India only a few years 
after Columbus discovered America, then 
with equal plausibility, we could expect the 
American Indians to claim possession of the 
United States taken from them 400 years 
ago. 

It must be said that Nehru’s representative 
was frank in his defiant statement to the 
Assembly, that India would have her way, 
“Charter or no Charter, Council or no 
Council.” 

When it was sought to have the U.N. con- 
demn this outrageous aggression by the 
hypocritical Nehru, the Soviets vetoed the 
resolution of condemnation in the Security 
Council, When our Ambassador, Mr. Steven- 
son, considered submitting the question to 
the General Assembly to override the veto, 
he found he could obtain only about 35 
votes when he would need twice that 
number. 
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The action of the United Nations in fail- 
ing to even condemn this aggression by 
India now provokes the question in the 
minds of Americans, “Has the organization 
become useless?” 

If the U.S. Ambassador could not find en- 
couragement even to submit to the Assembly 
a request to carry out the primary purpose of 
the organization, “to maintain international 
peace and security,” then what excuse is 
there for the U.N.? 

The primary purpose of the United Na- 
tions is ignored by the Afro-Asian govern- 
ments now dominating the U.N. They think 
its primary purpose is to secure the inde- 
pendence of colonials. They accept as gospel 
the language of a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly last December, declaring 
that “inadequacy of political, economic, 
social, or educational preparedness should 
never serve as a pretext for delaying inde- 
pendence.” 

The independence of an African tribe in- 
capable of maintaing a stable government, 
ordinarily would not have serious conse- 
quences to other governments, but where 
such a group of people establishing a state, 
are admitted to the United Nations and its 
vote offsets the vote of responsible govern- 
ments, it does affect other peoples. 

And we cannot be proud of the role played 
by the United States under the new condi- 
tions. Last year a resolution was introduced 
in the U.N. by Liberia calling for an inquiry 
into conditions in Angola. The resolution 
charged that innocent, helpless Negroes were 
being exploited by cruel whites. Of course, 
the Soviets voted for it because Portugal is 
anti-Communist. But why did the United 
States vote for it? 

Portugal is a member of NATO. It sup- 
ported the Allies in World War II and has 
furnished us with airbases. There was no 
reliable evidence of crimes committed by the 
white people in Angola. Much of the alleged 
disorder is attributed to terrorists of the 
nearby Congo, inspired by Communists. 

However, the United States has continued 
to support the Soviet Union and the Afro- 
Asian states against our ally, Portugal. Ar- 
thur Krock, able columnist of the New York 
Times, is quoted as calling the resolution 
supported by us a form of lynch law. It does 
seem that in this and some other cases we 
have recently deserted our friends for our 
foes. 

There is also a very dangerous trend in the 
policy of the organization. The charter 
specifically provides in article II of chapter 
I, paragraph 7, “Nothing contained in the 
present charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any State or shall require the members to 
submit such matters to settlement under the 
present charter.” 

At the time the United States ratified the 
charter, there were in the U.S. Congress many 
men who favored it because of this language, 
but now the new coalition of the Afro-Asians 
and Soviets seems determined to intervene 
in the domestic affairs of the governments of 
the free world. 

In South Africa where the white in- 
habitants have been consistently anti-Com- 
munist and pro-American, the Government’s 
position as to segregation aroused the an- 
tagonism of the Afro-Asian bloc and they 
sponsored a resolution which was adopted, 
denouncing the Government of South Africa 
for its attitude on the race question. It was 
supported by the United States. 

If the group now in control of the United 
Nations causes the Organization to intervene 
in the internal affairs of South Africa, what 
is there to prevent the same group from 
causing the United Nations to denounce the 
State of Mississippi for arresting the free- 
dom riders? 

The United Nations has another problem— 
it faces bankruptcy. Since its establish- 
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ment, the United States has paid approxi- 
mately 40 percent of all its expenses. The 
deficit of approximately $160 million is due 
to money spent for the purpose of making 
war in the Congo and the Gaza Strip, and 
assessments for these expenditures have not 
been paid by many members. Of this deficit, 
the Soviets and their satellites owe approxi- 
mately $50 million. 

To pay this deficit and continue the war 
against Katanga, the United Nations has is- 
sued $200 million of bonds and asks that 
the United States buy one-half of them. 

These bonds will pay 2 percent interest. 
Today the United States is paying 4 percent 
for money it borrows. President Kennedy 
recommends the investment and says: “It is 
sound for the United Nations and its mem- 
bers.” It may be sound for the United Na- 
tions, but it is not sound for the United 
States. 

France refused to put one cent in the 
bonds. Britain refused at first but was per- 
suaded by us to make a token purchase. It 
promised to buy $12 million by the end of 
the year. No other government will buy 
these bonds. Britain's postponement until 
the end of the year probably means the 
United States will pay the entire cost of the 
war in the Congo. 

The President, after telling the Congress 
this was a “sound plan,” said: “These bonds 
will be repaid with interest at the rate of 
approximately $10 million a year, as part of 
the regular assessment. Every nation—in- 
cluding the Soviet Union—will thus be re- 
quired to pay its fair share or lose its vote.” 

The President was misinformed in this. 
Article 19 of the charter provides: 

“A member of the United Nations which 
is in arrears in its payment of its financial 
contribution to the Organization shall have 
no vote in the General Assembly if the 
amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it 
for the preceding 2 full years. The General 
Assembly may, nevertheless, permit such a 
member to vote if it is satisfied that the 
failure to pay is due to conditions beyond 
the control of the member.” 

That does not say that a special assess- 
ment to conduct a war shall be included in 
the normal budget. 

In December the U.N. submitted to the 
International Court this question as to 
whether expenses such as those incurred in 
the Gaza strip affair and in the Congo war 
could be charged to the normal budget. 
That question has not been answered. It is 
clear that if the special assessment cannot 
be charged to the normal budget, no state 
will lose its vote by failure to pay. 

Even if the International Court decides 
that these war expenditures can be charged 
to the normal budget, the Soviet Union and 
other governments having refused to con- 
tribute to the war in the Congo will refuse 
to pay any assessment for that war. The 
Afro-Asian bloc, having no money and be- 
ing entirely willing to let the United States 
pay all expenses of the U. N., will not buy 
any bonds. Practically all states having re- 
fused to pay, they certainly will not vote to 
deny the Soviet Union the right to vote be- 
cause of nonpayment. 

I hope the people will ask the Senator and 
Congressman who favor purchasing the 
bonds, whether he would purchase a thou- 
sand dollar bond with his personal money. 
If he would not, certainly he should not vote 
to spend the tax money of the people to 
make such an investment. 

If Congress should vote against purchas- 
ing the bonds, the U.N. officials can theu 
offer the bonds for sale to investment bank- 
ers of the world. I doubt they can sell 
them, but at least an opportunity to pur- 
chase will be given to those who favor mak- 
ing war against Katanga, instead of forcing 
our taxpayers to finance something to which 
they are opposed, 
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The problems now confronting the U.N. 
make it wise for us to take stock of our po- 
sition. The United Nations is not what it 
was or what it was intended to be. The in- 
crease of membership from 50 to 104 has 
made it possible for the Afro-Asian bloc, 
plus the Soviet bloc, to dominate it. From 
experience, we know that the Soviet bloc is 
not interested in the maintenance of inter- 
mational peace. It is the greatest threat to 
peace. Peace is not the primary purpose of 
the Afro-Asian states. They are inspired by 
their hatred of the so-called colonial powers, 
like Britain, France, Portugal, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands, who are our friends. If to 
win the support of the various African 
tribes, now established as states, we con- 
stantly antagonize our proven friends, we 
cannot expect their continued friendship. 

We cannot expect all of our allies to con- 
duct their internal affairs as we think they 
should. The difficulties we experience in 
successfully handling our own domestic 
problems should cause us to realize we can- 
not solve all the problems of all the peoples 
of the world. 

We must realize that the United Nations 
cannot prevent a war between major powers, 
that its chief contribution to the cause of 
peace is as a forum of debate which may 
clarify international issues. 

If the organization is to die, or if we are 
to withdraw from it, the world will not come 
to an end. [If it is to survive and we are to 
continue our membership, we must empha- 
size the provision of the charter that pro- 
hibits the United Nations from interfering 
in domestic affairs of a state. 

We must place less reliance upon the 
United Nations and more reliance upon 
NATO and other regional organizations of 
our allies pledged to the preservation of the 
independence of free peoples. 

We must put first things first. As long as 
there exists the threat of the Soviets to 
dominate the world, we must postpone ex- 
penditures for projects that may be desirable 
but are not urgent, and devote our money, 
our time, and our talents to increasing our 
military strength so as to insure our 
freedom 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mrs. SULLIVAN) on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Hacan of Georgia for Monday, 
June 18, 1962, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, for 20 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend her remarks and 
include tables and extraneous matter. 

Mr. BECKWORTH, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Linpsay (at the request of Mr. 
DeRwinski) for 15 minutes today. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
Derwinski) for 30 minutes today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Mason and to include extraneous 
matter on the subject of a primer on 
Federal taxes. 
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Mr. BEERMANN to revise anc extend the 
remarks he made in Committee today 
and to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HEcHLER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr. Corman. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DERwINsKI) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. GUBSER. 

Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 678. An act to extend the Automobile 
Information Disclosure Act to Guam and 
the Virgin Islands; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2139. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the American War 
Mothers, Inc., to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

S. 2436. An act to transfer certain land in 
the District of Columbia to the Secretary of 
the Interior for administration as a part of 
the National Capital parks system, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia; 

S. 2977. An act to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia; 

S. 3068. An act to incorporate the Metro- 
politan Police Relief Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia; 

S. 3064. An act to amend section 9 of the 
act of May 22, 1928, as amended, authorizing 
and directing a national survey of forest re- 
sources; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3315. An act to relieve owners of abut- 
ting property from certain assessments in 
connection with the repair of alleys and 
sidewalks in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia; 

S. 3350. An act to amend the act of August 
7, 1946, relating to the District of Columbia 
Hospital Center to extend the time during 
which appropriations may be made for the 
purposes of that act; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia; 

S. 3359. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to lease 
certain public space under and in the vicin- 
ity of 10th Street SW., for public parking; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia; 

S.J. Res. 192. Joint resolution providing for 
the filling of a vacancy in the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution, of the 
class other than Members of Congress; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4083. An act to reduce the frequency 
of reports required of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration on the use of surplus dairy prod- 
ucts; 
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H.R. 4939, An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in a certain tract of land 
in Jasper County, Ga., to the Jasper County 
Board of Education; 

H.R. 5456. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the Unit- 
ed States to the former owners thereof; 

H. R. 7866. An act to amend the Poultry 
Products on Act to extend the ap- 
plication thereof to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; 

H.R. 8434. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey a cer- 
tain parcel of land to the city of Mount 
Shasta, Calif.; 

H.R. 9736. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to permit certain prop- 
erty to be used for State forestry work, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 10162. An act to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize the 
United States to participate in loans to the 
International Monetary Fund to strengthen 
the international monetary system; 

H.R. 10374. An act to amend section 6 of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, as amended, 
to reduce the revolving fund available for 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
banks for cooperatives; 

H.R. 10788. An act to amend section 204 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956; 

H.R. 10986. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of 
duty on certain amorphous graphite; 

H.R. 11032. An act granting a renewal of 
patent numbered 92,187 relating to the badge 
of the Sons of the American Legion; 

H.R. 11033. An act ting a renewal of 
patent numbered 55,398 relating to the badge 
of the American Legion Auxiliary; and 

H. R. 11034. An act granting a renewal of 
patent numbered 54,296 relating to the badge 
of the American Legion. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 4083. An act to reduce the frequency 
of reports required of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration on the use of surplus dairy prod- 
ucts; 

H.R. 4939. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in a certain tract of land 
in Jasper County, Ga., to the Jasper County 
Board of Education; 

H.R. 5456. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the former owners thereof; 

H.R. 7866. An act to amend the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act to extend the appli- 
cation thereof to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; 

H.R. 8434. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey a cer- 
tain parcel of land to the city of Mount 
Shasta, Calif.; 

H.R. 9736. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to permit certain prop- 
erty to be used for State forestry work, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 10162. An act to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize the 
United States to participate in loans to the 
International Monetary Fund to strengthen 
the international monetary system; 

H.R. 10374. An act to amend section 6 of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, as amended, 
to reduce the revolving fund available for 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
banks for cooperatives; 
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H.R. 10788. An act to amend section 204 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956; 

H.R. 10986. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of 
duty on certain amorphous graphite; 

H.R. 11032. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. 92,187 relating to the badge of 
the Sons of the American Legion; 

H.R. 11033. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No. 55,398 relating to the badge of 
the American Legion Auxiliary; and 

H.R. 11034. An act granting a renewal of 
patent No, 54,296 relating to the badge of 
the American Legion. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2188. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to change the name 
of the Perry’s Victory and International 
Peace Memorial National Mounment, to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of certain lands, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

2189. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2190. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2191. A letter from the Cochairmen, U.S. 
Citizens Commission on NATO, transmitting 
a report of the activities of the U.S. Citizens 
Commission on NATO, which includes the 
Declaration of Paris and resolutions adopted 
by the Atlantic Convention of NATO na- 
tions, which was brought about by the U.S. 
Commission in accordance with Public Law 
86-719 (H. Doc. No. 433); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2192. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 2, 1961, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion on Oroville project, Feather River, Calif. 
This investigation was made in response to 
a resolution adopted September 21, 1956, by 
the Committee on Public Works of the U.S. 
Senate, and to items in the Flood Control 
Act of 1958 which call for studies to deter- 
mine the allocation of costs to and economic 
justification for flood control features incor- 
porated in the Oroville project proposed to 
be constructed by the State of California 
(H. Doc. No. 434); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration. 

2193. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 31, 1961, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
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tion, on an interim report on the Truckee 
River and tributaries, California and Nevada, 
authorized by the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved June 28, 1938 (H. Doc. No. 435); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with one illustration. 

2194. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 17, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations on Mokelumne River, Calif., in- 
cluding Camanche Reservoir cost allocation. 
This investigation was made in response to 
a resolution adopted July 25, 1946 by the 
Committee on Flood Control, House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to items in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1960 (H. Doc. No. 486); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations. 

2195. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
December 20, 1961, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations on an interim report on the Nau- 
gatuck River at Ansonia and Derby, Conn., 
requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted on September 14, 
1955, June 13, 1956, and July 23, 1956, re- 
spectively (H. Doc. No. 437); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

2196. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 27, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations 
on a review of the reports on Indian Creek, 
Towa, requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Represent- 
atives, adopted July 22, 1947 (H. Doc. No. 
438); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

2197. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 29, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations on a review of reports on the Mad 
River Drainage Basin and at and above Huff- 
man Dam, Ohio, requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, House 
of Representatives, adopted February 17, 
1959 (H. Doc, No, 489); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with two illustrations. 

2198. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 27, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations 
on a review of the report on Crab Creek, 
Youngstown, Ohio, requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, House 
of Representatives, adopted February 17, 
1959 (H. Doc. No. 440); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
two illustrations. 

2199. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 30, 1962, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports on Vince and Little 
Vince Bayous, Tex., requested by a resolu- 
tion on the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted July 1, 
1958 (H. Doc. No, 441); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
three illustrations. 

2200. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Federal Housing 
Administration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1961 (H. Doc. No. 442); to the Committee 
on Government Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 15, 
1962, the following bill was reported on 
June 16, 1962: 


Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 12121. A bill to amend the 
Small Business Act; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1830). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted June 18, 1962] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 691. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 12154, a bill to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1831). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. S 46. An act to 
provide for the establishment and adminis- 
tration of basic public recreation facilities 
at the Elephant Butte and Caballo Reser- 
voir areas, New Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1832). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 8983. A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
participate in financing the construction of 
a bridge at Cape Hatteras National Seashore, 
in the State of North Carolina, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1833). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10485. A bill to de- 
clare that certain land of the United States 
is held by the United States in trust for the 
Oglala Sioux Indian Tribe of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1834). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 10541. A bill to 
assist States and communities to carry out 
intensive vaccination programs designed to 
protect their populations, especially all pre- 
school children, against poliomyelitis, diph- 
theria, whooping cough, and tetanus, and 
against other diseases which may in the 
future become susceptible of practical elim- 
ination as a public health problem through 
such programs; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1835). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 11309. A bill to provide for 
continuation of authority for regulation of 
exports, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1836). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MACK: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 4753. A bill to 
amend section 5 of the War Claims Act of 
1948 to provide detention and other benefits 
thereunder to certain Guamanians killed or 
captured by the Japanese at Wake Island; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1837). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 


H.R. 12170. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to 
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extend the benefits of such act to a child 
who is in the legal custody of an employee 
or annuitant under such act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 12171. A bill to amend the act of 
April 29, 1942, establishing the District of 
Columbia Recreation Board, to provide finan- 
cial aid for the arts in the District of Co- 
lumbia, including improved programs of the 
arts in the curriculums of the public 
schools, equal to the aid provided by other 
cities of the United States for their local art 
programs; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12172. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of special nonquota immigrant visas to 
certain aliens residing in Hong Kong who are 
relatives of U.S. citizens or permanent resi- 
dent aliens; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12173. A bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance for the establishment, expansion, 
and improvement of programs of technical 
education at the college level; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12174. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a depreciation 
deduction for the wear and tear of real prop- 
erty used as the taxpayer's principal resi- 
dence; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12175. A bill to provide for an aver- 
aging taxable income; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12176. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Social Security Act to provide that the 
amount of an individual’s medical, dental, 
and related expenses shall be subtracted 
from his outside earnings before determin- 
ing under such section the amount of any 
reduction in his benefits by reason of such 
earnings; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 12177. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to provide for 
research to determine criteria and means for 
abating objectionable aircraft noise; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.R. 12178. A bill to amend Public Law 
409, 74th Congress, to authorize the appro- 
priations necessary to carry out authorized 
improvements in the project for the Great 
Lakes-Hudson River Waterway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R.12179. A bill to extend for 2 years 
the period for which payments in lieu of 
taxes may be made with respect to certain 
real property transferred by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries 
to other Government departments; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 12180. A bill to extend for a temporary 
period the existing provisions of laws relat- 
ing to the free importation of personal and 
household effects brought into the United 
States under Government orders; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 12181. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act so as to require Federal Power 
Commission authority for the construction, 
extension, or operation of certain facilities 
for the transmission of electric energy in in- 
terstate commerce; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H.R. 12182. A bill to amend Public Law 
409, 74th Congress, to authorize the appro- 
priations necessary to carry out authorized 
improvements in the project for the Great 
Lakes-Hudson River Waterway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 12183. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to exempt from the manu- 
facturers’ excise tax certain automobiles fur- 
nished without charge to schools for use in 
driver training programs; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 12184. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 12185. A bill to promote the general 
welfare, foreign policy, and security of the 
United States through international trade 
agreements, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 12186. A bill to promote the general 
welfare, foreign policy, and security of the 
United States through international trade 
agreements, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 12187. A bill to amend Public Law 
409, 74th Congress, to authorize the appro- 
priations necessary to carry out authorized 
improvements in the project for the Great 
Lakes-Hudson River Waterway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TABER: 

H. R. 12188. A bill to amend Public Law 
409, 74th Congress, to authorize the appro- 
priations necessary to carry out authorized 
improvements in the project for the Great 
Lakes-Hudson River Waterway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 12189. A bill to promote the general 
welfare, foreign policy, and security of the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 12190. A bill to promote the general 
welfare, foreign policy, and security of the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.J. Res. 748. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim May 15 of each 
year as Peace Officers Memorial Day and the 
calendar week of each year during which 
such May 15 occurs as Police Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 496. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress on bringing be- 
fore the United Nations the issue of denial 
of self-determination to the peoples of var- 
ious countries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. Con. Res. 497. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Joint Committee on Printing 
to conduct a study of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp with a view to improving its format, 
index, typography, etc.; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H. Res. 692. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to non-Federal installation of elec- 
tric generating facilities at Hanford, Wash.; 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The Speaker presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Guam memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States, to enact legislation for 
the payment of rental claims of landowners 
in and to parcels of real property known as 
Route No. 10, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HENDERSON: 
H.R.12191. A bill for the relief of A. T. 
Leary; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANKFORD: 
H.R. 12192. A bill for the relief of Osmundo 
Cabigas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, MORRISON: 
H.R. 12193, A bill for the relief of Bahira 
Sutton, Ovadia Sutton, and Ruth Sutton; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 12194, A bill for the relief of Zenaida 
Z, Lazaro; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H.R. 12195. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Frederick F. Freeland; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TABER: 

H.R. 12196, A bill for the relief of Nicholas 

Speno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 12197. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Stevens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 12198. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Yvonne Sete Cohen, Danielle Marie Cohen; 
Jean Marc Cohen, and Josiane Nicole Cohen; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

365. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Barney Hopkins, secretary-treasurer, 
Michigan State AFL-CIO, Detroit, Mich., rel- 
ative to a resolution adopted at a convention 
held at Grand Rapids, Mich., relating to 
automation, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 
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A Primer on Federal Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Uncle Sam 
does not have a dime of his own. No, 
not evenaredcent. It is all our mcney, 
yours and mine. We just let Uncle Sam 
spend it for us. We think he can do a 
better job of spending it for us than we 
can do for ourselves, or do we think about 
it at all? 

During 1959 Uncle Sam took $67.9 bil- 
lion out of our pockets and spent it for 
us; during 1960 he took $77.8 billion; and 
during 1961 he took $77.6 billion, a total 
of $223.3 billion in the last 3 years taken 
away from us by force. We could have 
bought a lot of things for our families 
with that $223.3 billion, could we not? 
Perhaps if we yelled economy loud 
enough, Uncle Sam would let us keep a 
part of that $223.3 billion to spend for 
our own family needs. But it might ac- 
complish more if our people were voting 
for economy instead of yelling for econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some 60 million 
individuals who file Federal income tax 
returns. More than 70 percent of them 
have annual incomes of less than $6,000; 
yet they pay a large share of our total 
Federal income tax load. So, in reality, 
it is the so-called little fellow who sup- 
ports Uncle Sam in the style to which 
he became accustomed under the New 
Deal. 

What about corporations? Do they 
not pay a big share of the tax load? Of 
course they do. They paid $21 billion 
into Uncle Sam’s Treasury in 1961. But 
corporation taxes are part of the cost of 
doing business and are largely reflected 
in the cost of production. Therefore, 
corporation taxes become hidden taxes, 
a part of the price charged for the goods 
produced. So, the more we soak the cor- 
porations for taxes the higher prices go 
and the more the little people, the con- 
sumers of the Nation, have to pay for the 
goods they need and must have. Indi- 
rectly, therefore, the little people pay 
through higher prices a large part of the 
tax load upon corporations. 


The part of this whole tax headache 
that bothers me is the fact that no mat- 
ter how they juggle the tax load around, 
the little guy is going to have to carry 
most of the load. 

If we took every dollar away from 
every taxpayer who gets more than $10,- 
000 a year, leaving him without one red 
cent, we would still have only half 
enough to operate our spendthrift Gov- 
ernment. Most of the tax money is our 
money, yours and mine, and we are let- 
ting Uncle Sam spend it for us. Are we 
sure we are getting our money’s worth? 
Do you not think we as taxpayers have 
asquawk coming? Do you not think the 
Federal Government should be cut down 
to normal size, that we should stop 
throwing our money down a rathole? 

President Kennedy has been demand- 
ing legislation to socialize medicine, to 
socialize housing, to socialize agriculture, 
and to socialize electric power. Experts 
who have examined these proposals as to 
their possible cost if enacted into law say 
they would almost double the cost of 
the Federal Government. 

The cost of Government, Federal, 
State, and local, now takes one-third of 
our national income. If we double the 
cost of Government, we will then take 
one-half the national income and the 
average worker would be required to work 
6 months each year for the Government. 
Workers would then be unable to provide 
for their families and would have to look 
to the Government for support and live- 
lihood. This has happened in Germany, 
in Italy, and in Russia. It is now hap- 
pening in England. Are we to be the 
next country to become socialized 
through taxation? 

Mr. Speaker, we have had 30 years of 
deficit spending and 20 years of heavy 
current taxation. Our deficit spending 
has resulted in extremely high prices. 
The heavy current taxation takes away 
$1 out of every $3 the taxpayer earns 
and leaves him with only $2 to spend. 
‘This means that today the average tax- 
payer works 2 days per week or 4 months 
per year for the Government. 

When a Nation keeps spending beyond 
its means it is bound to lose its liberty 
and be taxed into socialism, just as an 
individual who spends beyond his means 
always ends up bankrupt and at the 
mercy of his creditors. Our present 
fiscal policy is leading this Nation step 


by step down the road to financial chaos, 

national bankruptcy, repudiation, and 

taen een Is that where we want 
go 


Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS i 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the results of the annual ques- 
tionnaire conducted recently in Mich- 
igan’s Eighth Congressional District 
have been tabulated and I am certain 
they will be of interest to other Mem- 
bers. Over 6,000 people from the dis- 
trict mailed in ballots, expressing their 
views on pertinent issues of the day. 
In particular, the results on questions 
concerning aid to Communist Yugo- 
slavia, medical care for the elderly, the 
farm program, and the President's re- 
quest for greater individual authority 
should be of keen interest if for no other 
reason than these are timely subjects. 

As a part of these remarks, I would 
like to include the tabulation of the re- 
sults and my remarks announcing the 
findings. 

The response to our second annual 
questionnaire was very gratifying. I am 
hopeful that it reflects a greater interest 
on the part of our citizens in the work 
of our Federal Government. Although 
a few are still coming in, I thought it 
best to report to you the result of the 
questionnaire based on an overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the returns, some 5,701 bal- 
lots. These ballots have been tabulated 
by the Data Processing Services here in 
Washington, D.C. 

Capturing the greatest voter attention 
was the question dealing with the future 
course for our Nation’s farm program to 
follow. Some 5,229 voters, or 91.7 per- 
cent, supported a gradual reduction of 
farm controls and subsidies so that the 
law of supply and demand will again pre- 
vail. Only 324 persons, or 5.7 percent, 
favored a continuation of the present 
farm program, while 148 persons, or 2.6 
percent, did not answer. 
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On the question of medical care for the 
elderly, the voting results pretty well 
match sentiments expressed to me on our 
congressional mobile trailer office tour 
last fall and during numerous trips back 
to the district. In the questionnaire, 
there were three choices for voters to 
select from in determining whether or 
not the Federal Government should as- 
sume an increased role in this type of 
program, An increase in the social 
security tax to cover the costs of a pro- 
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gram was favored by 1,407 persons, or 
24.7 percent, while 1,702, or 29.9 percent, 
selected a voluntary program, under 
private concerns, with some Federal as- 
sistance. Still another 1,121, or 19.7 per- 
cent, were against any Federal participa- 
tion. Ballots from 1,471 persons could 
not be counted because more than one 
answer was made or no selection whatso- 
ever. 

I do want to thank those persons who 
did submit questionnaires. I am particu- 
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larly indebted to the many district 
newspapers who cooperated in publish- 
ing the questionnaire, too. As I have 
mentioned before, the final voting 
decision is my responsibility. However, 
it is important to me to know the views of 
those I represent in Congress. I hope 
you will continue to give me the benefit 
of your opinions on matters of mutual 
interest throughout the year. 

Here are the results of the 1962 ques- 
tionnaire: 


Percentage 
Yes No No response 
Do you favor— 
1. The United States resuming nuclear testing in the atmosphere 73.5 20. 5 6.0 
2. Continuing aid to Communist Vugoslavia 2-22-22 22-22 coos ene ee eee ees 2 esse 8.9 83.2 8.0 
3. Providing medical care for the elderly: 
(a) By a compulsory program paid by an increase in the social security tax? 24.7 25.8 
(b) By a voluntary Rant under private concerns, with some Federal assistance? 29.9 25. 8 
(e) No Federal 19. 7 25.8 
4, Granting the President standby 8 to: 
a 42.5 9.1 
(O 29.6 14.1 
5. A gradual reduction of farm controls and subsidies so that the law of supply and demand will prain prevail?__ 91.7 2.6 
6. Applying the antitrust laws to both big business and big labor? 87.1 6.9 
Granting the President broader authority to cut tariffs? 33.1 8.3 


Our Words Must Have Meaning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviet Union’s duplicity and deceit in in- 
ternational affairs is today widely 
known. Much appears in print and is 
aired over radio and television to further 
expose the unrelenting drive of the Com- 
munists to take over and subjugate the 
world. But we are little better off if we 
hear these warnings and then fail to act. 
I ask myself the question: “Is enough 
being done not only to hold in check the 
Communist offensive but to reverse it?” 
My answer is “No.” Perhaps the ques- 
tion to ask is: “Have we settled for 
merely stemming the Communist tide of 
world conquest, or is it really our inten- 
tion to roll it back?” 

This most urgent matter plays havoc 
with my conscience, not alone as an 
American citizen but even more as an 
elected Representative of hundreds of 
thousands of other citizens. I feel this 
most keenly every time attention is fo- 
cused on the plight of the captive peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain. Such a 
time is now. It was on June 15, 22 years 
ago that the Communists invaded the 
Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. By the end of that year of 1940 
the countries were overrun and their 
proud peoples enslaved, soon to be ab- 
sorbed into the U.S.S.R. 

On orders from the Kremlin, thou- 
sands of Lithuanian leaders and men 
of prominence were summarily arrested, 
placed in freight cars, and exiled to dis- 
tant parts of Asiatic Russia, the in- 
famous Siberian treatment. It is esti- 
mated that during this terroristic siege 
that lasted more than a year, upward 


of 50,000 innocent and helpless Lithu- 
anians were deported to Russia. 

Today, 22 years later, we have no 
knowledge of the fate of the abducted 
Lithuanians, except that those still alive 
are suffering in prison camps. 

Which brings us back to the question 
above, and poses another: “What can be 
done to help these brave souls recapture 
the freedom we take for granted—the 
freedom to which they are equally en- 
titled?” I submit, Mr. Speaker, that en- 
actment of legislation such as the resolu- 
tion I introduced June 1, 1961—House 
Resolution 324—and implementation of 
its provisions to establish a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations—is a nec- 
essary next step. 

Mr. Chairman, if we in the Congress 
are to keep faith with the enslaved peo- 
ples of Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Bulgaria, mainland China, Cossackia, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Estonia, 
Georgia, Hungary, Idel-Ural, Latvia, 
Lithuania, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Poland, Rumania, Tibet, Turkestan, 
Ukraine, White Ruthenia, Yugoslavia, 
and other subjugated nations, and if we 
are to keep faith with ourselves, we can 
do no less. I urge the House leadership 
to place top priority on this legislation. 
Only if such priority is given and the 
legislation enacted will observance of 
this anniversary of the occupation of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania have any 
meaning. 


The National Lottery of Holland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 


the national lottery of Holland. 
reality, there is nothing too u 
about the Dutch lottery. Holland is a 
small nation, and the lottery is not a 
large-scale operation. Zut it does rec- 
ognize that people love to gamble and it 
is better that they be able to do so under 
government auspices. 

In 1961, the gross receipts of the na- 
tional lottery of Holland came to almost 
$10 million. The Government’s share 
was close to $144 million. 

Mr. Speaker, Holland realizes that the 
gambling urge is better recognized and 
channeled than disregarded. We would 
do well to come to the same realization 
with our own national lottery. A U.S.- 
run lottery could produce over $10 billion 
a year in new revenue which could be 
used for tax relief and reduction of our 
national debt. 


William Bielewicz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, CLIFFORD Davis, the dean of the 
Tennessee delegation, has served faith- 
fully in Congress more than 22 years. 
The voters in his congressional district 
have expressed confidence in him by first 
electing him to the position of judge in 
Memphis and later four times elected 
him as commissioner of public safety. 
During those years in the service of his 
city, and now in serving the Ninth Con- 
gressional District which is one of the 
largest in the country, and certainly the 
most populated district in Tennessee, he 
has never lost sight of the individual. 
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Throughout his long public career he 
has enjoyed the respect and deep affec- 
tion of literally thousands and thousands 
of people in every walk of life. 

The people of my own district remem- 
ber well his help on the west Tennessee 
tributaries project. Later, when I came 
to Congress he continued the support 
which I had requested him to give in 
other years, and in addition as one of the 
senior Members of the House he has 
never failed to give me the benefit of his 
long experience. His counsel to me as 
the freshman of the delegation and its 
secretary, has been invaluable. 

Last week, the Memphis Sertoma Club, 
one of the sponsors of the Memphis 
Boy’s Town, honored William Bielewicz 
whom Congressman Davis had nomi- 
nated to West Point. Many feel that 
this was a highlight in the long public 
eareer of our colleague when viewed 
from a purely human standpoint. This 
young man came to Memphis a little 
more than 3 years ago as an orphan. 
His mother passed away when he was 4 
years of age. At her death the boy’s 
father was so broken in spirit that he left 
Bill and his three sisters and has not 
been heard from since. 

Young Bill delivered newspapers and 
was taken into the home of an aunt. 
One sad experience after another fol- 
lowed. From his savings as a newspaper 
carrier he went to Chicago, purchased a 
ticket on the Illinois Central Railroad to 
Memphis because the name Memphis on 
the timetable in the station impressed 
him as being a pretty name. On his ar- 
rival in Memphis he asked if there was 
a boy’s town. ‘Those in charge of the 
Memphis organization invited him to 
come out immediately. They broke the 
rules contained in their bylaws and took 
this youngster from out of the State into 
their care after clearing with legal au- 
thorities in Indiana. 

The boy went to the Kingsbury High 
School, one of the fine public schools in 
Memphis, excelled in his studies, par- 
ticipated in athletics, and was elected 
president of the student council. He be- 
came interested in church and joined the 
Baptist Church where he has continued 
in Sunday school and in the worship 
service, 

A few Memphis citizens wrote Con- 
gressman Davis recommending him for 
appointment to West Point. The editor 
of the Memphis afternoon newspaper, 
one of the South’s leading publications, 
read an account written by one of his 
reporters and joined with Dr. Cooper 
in an endorsement of the young man. 
Joe Hanover, prominent lawyer and 
long-time benefactor of Boy’s Town, ex- 
pressed his deep concern about the boy’s 
future. 

Our colleague nominated Bill, With 
only his high school education and with- 
out additional preparation, he met all of 
the rigid requirements of West Point, 
physically and scholastically, and will 
enter the Military Academy July 2, next. 

There was great interest in his ap- 
pointment, and Congressman Davis flew 
to Memphis to participate in the Ser- 
toma’s tribute to Bill Bielewicz. A part 
of his speech is included as a part of my 
remarks, Truly it was inspiring. 
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The address follows: 
Brit BIELEWICZ 


The U.S. Military Academy was established 
officially on March 16, 1802, at West Point, 
N.Y., a key Hudson River military fortress 
during the Revolution, and was opened on 
July 4 of that same year. 

Two compelling reasons made the forma- 
tion of an American military academy at 
that time both logical and necessary. The 
experience of the Revolutionary War and the 
ominous international political situation in 
1801, moved President Thomas Jefferson to 
make this decision, 

The initial purpose of the Academy was to 
train military technicians for all branches 
of the military service, to encourage the 
study of military art nationally, and thus 
raise the level of training of the militia, and 
to emcourage the practical study of every 
science. 

The garrison site of West Point, consisting 
of 1,795 acres purchased from Stephen 
Moore in 1790, had been occupied by the 
Army since 1778. Barracks and other bulld- 
ings, while inadequate, were available for 
housing and instruction, and Maj. Jonathan 
Williams, a grandnephew of Benjamin 
Franklin and Chief of the Corps of Engineers, 
became the first superintendent. Subse- 
quently, all of our fine engineer officers, with 
a long record of achievement and integrity, 
have been trained at the Point. It is inter- 
esting to know that the first Academy 
opened with a total of 10 cadets present. 

The military reservation at West Point has 
grown from the original 1,795 acres to 16,011 
acres, The approximately 2,500 cadets of the 
corps, organized into 24 companies of about 
100 men each, follow a brigade organization 
with 2 regiments. Each regiment is or- 
ganized into three battalions with four com- 
panies in each battalion. 

The U.S. Military Academy exists for the 
specific purpose of developing highly quali- 
fied individuals for a lifetime career in the 
US. Army. Its cadets share in a great herit- 
age, a heritage fostered by the achievement, 
honor, and glory of a never-ending stream of 
graduates. The roster of the long gray line 
includes the names of Lee, Grant, Pershing. 
In addition, I am pleased to have known and 
know Generals Eisenhower, MacArthur, 
Bradley, Patton, Spaatz, Arnold, Collins, 
Clark, McNair, Devers, Wainwright, Mc- 
Narney, Stilwell, Eichelberger, Vandenberg, 
and Simpson. All of these men served with 
distinction and have lead our armies in a 
long and honored experience. 

All of these men, and thousands of others, 
have dedicated themselves to the service of 
their country. 

Because its graduates are expected to as- 
sume responsibilities of vital national im- 
portance, the Military Academy seeks the 
type of individual who possesses a strong de- 
termination to follow in the footsteps of his 
predecessors by accepting the challenge in- 
herent in the rigorous life of a cadet. 

When a cadet has completed the course 
of instruction and meets the required phys- 
ical standards, he is, upon graduation, pro- 
moted and appointed a second lieutenant in 
the Regular Army. 

How well the Academy had succeeded in 
its purpose for the first 10 years of its exist- 
ance was summarized by the most authori- 
tative historian of that period of American 
life, Henry Adams. In his History of the 
United States, covering the Jefferson and 
Madison administrations, Adams offered the 
tribute that American scientific engineering 
owed its efficiency and almost its existence to 
the military school established in 1802. 

So Bill Bielewicz is now qualified to join 
a long list of distinguished military men. 
He has proved his high character, industry, 
and ability to study. Likewise, he has 
proved that his mother, who left him so 
early in life, and even his father. who neg- 
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lected him and his three sisters upon the 
passing of his wife and the mother of Bill, 
unquestionably were made out of good and 
sound material. He most certainly inherited 
good qualities. 

He participated, while a student in Kings- 
bury High School, in athletics. He showed 
traits of leadership when his fellow students 
elected him to school office. 

Tribute must be paid to Boys Town in 
Memphis and its sponsors, and most cer- 
tainly its board of directors and those who 
are training these boys day by day. To 
Dr. Cooper, to Mr. Hanover and to Mr. Harris 
and others and their associates, we must 
give high praise. 

Carlos Romulo, soldier, statesman, one- 
time presiding officer of the United Nations, 
most recently Ambassador to the United 
States from the Philippines, in returning to 
his country after 17 years of living among 
us, said among other things, “I marvel at 
your skyscrapers, your industry, but also at 
the character of your people. In leaving 
your country, which I have come to love, I 
leave you with but one thought, may God 
keep you and may you keep God.” 

In my office this morning, I had but two 
little pieces of advice to give Bill. They 
were: Learn to speak up and distinctly. 
Hold your head high, your shoulders erectly, 
and maintain a simple faith in God. 

So Bill, in the language of Ambassador 
Romulo, now to become president of a great 
university in the Philippines, “May God ever 
keep you, and may you ever keep God.” 


Dedication of New Courthouse at West 
Bend, Washington County, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege on Sunday, June 17, to par- 
ticipate with the citizens of Washington 
County, Wis., in the dedication of their 
new courthouse. All the elective county 
officers were present. Every member of 
the county board was present. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp the names of the 
county officers, members of the building 
committee, and members of the dedica- 
tion committee, together with a copy of 
the program for the ceremonies, and the 
address delivered by me on that occasion. 

Several thousand people were present. 
The weather was fine, although warm. I 
3 indeed, that I could partiei- 
pate. 

There being no objection, the material 
described was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


DEDICATION oF New COURTHOUSE AT WEST 
BEND, WASHINGTON CouUNTyY, Wis. 

Washington County elective officers: Judge 
Milton L. Meister, circuit judge; Judge L. A. 
Buckley, county court judge, branch I; Judge 
Robert J. Stoltz, county court judge, branch 
II; Anton P. Staral, county clerk; Lawrence 
P. Berend, clerk of courts; Robert J. Klein, 
treasurer; William Johnson, sheriff; Mrs. 
Olga Perrin, register of deeds; Richard T. 
Becker, district attorney; Ethan Maxon, sur- 
veyor; Matt Goeden, Jr., coroner. 

Names of building committee: Richard 
Gauger, architect; Don Smith, general con- 
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tractor; Arthur G. Esser, Hartford; Guido 
Schroeder, Fred C. Bammel, West Bend; 


Chairman E. M. Romaine, Kewaskum; Anton 
P. Staral, West Bend; Joseph A. Gundrum, 
Slinger; Joseph A. Schmitz, Ray H. Bast, Ger- 
mantown; Jens E. Larson, Joseph Knippel, 
and H. B. Woldt served to April 1961. 

Names of dedication committee: Fred A. 
Sager, Anton P. Staral, West Bend; Chair- 
man Reuben Schmahl, Jackson; Adolph 
Schmidt. Polk; Norma B. Courtney, Hartford; 
Alfred B. Liesener, Jackson, 

Dedication ceremonies, new Washington 
County courthouse and jail program: Master 
of ceremonies, Reuben Schmahl, chair- 
man, dedication committee; music, “Amer- 
ica,” by West Bend High School band; in- 
vocation by Rev. Geo. P. Jentges, Slinger, St. 
Peter's Church; flagraising ceremony, mass- 
ing of colors by all veterans’ organizations; 
flag presentation, VFW, West Bend; flag ac- 
ceptance, Mrs. Norma Courtney, member of 
Washington County board; national anthem, 
by the following high school bands—German- 
town, Slinger, Kewaskum, and West Bend; 
Pledge of Allegiance, Circuit Judge M. L. 
Meister; introduction of county board mem- 
bers, Anton P. Staral, county clerk; intro- 
duction of guests and remarks, E. M. 
Romaine, chairman of the board; act of dedi- 
cation of courthouse and jail, Architect R. 
Gauger and V. A. Verhulst; prayer of dedica- 
tion, Rev. H. Baumer, E. R. Church, West 
Bend; dedication speaker, Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, U.S. Senator; benediction, Rev. Ralph 
A. Keller, First Methodist Church, Hartford; 
“God Bless America,” by all bands in unison; 
a conducted tour of the new courthouse and 
jail, by members Washington County home- 
makers. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, we 
are gathered here to dedicate, not a fleld to 
honor the dead, but a building, a court 
house, a symbol of a great system of law. 
The people of this county can be proud of 
this fine building. But a building, in itself, 
unless the people who build it and use it, 
make it a vital thing, the building is just so 
much stone and mortar. 

So, today, we ask ourselves, what is this 
building? What does it symbolize, in this 
age where the world has been shrunken by 
man’s ingenuity, this age of intercontinental 
missiles and H-bombs? 

Well, let us see: 

It is a symbol of law and order. It is a 
symbol of what has been called “the Amer- 
ican way of life.” What do we mean? 

Here, justice will find an abiding place. 
Here, men, as servants of that way of life, 
will dispense justice. Here will be found 
the machinery of county government, where 
men and women, as representatives of the 
people, administer the affairs of government. 

You know, my friends, that dedication 
ceremonies date way back before the Chris- 
tian era, and then there followed the years 
when temples and churches were dedicated. 

Dedication implies a setting apart for a 
particular service, and that’s what we are 
doing today. This courthouse is being ded- 
icated as a place where the citizens can get 
service and justice. 

Recently, we've had a visit to this country 
of Chairman Khrushchev. We've seen him 
on television; we've seen him personally. On 
this occasion, it is well for us to stop, look 
and listen, and realize the difference between 
the people who live in Russia and we, who 
live in this country. Here, this is a govern- 
ment of, by, and for, the people. In Russia, 
the people are of, by, and for, the govern- 
ment. 

In this country, we define our freedom in 
terms of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. In Russia, they have none such. 
There, the people are made to serve the state. 
Here, the state serves the people. 

Once in a while it is a good thing for us, 
especially when we are dedicating a build- 
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ing, dedicated to law and order, to realize 
just how this all came about that we have a 
government that belongs to us, where in 
Russia, the people belong to the government, 

Let us stop a moment and, in retrospect, 
turn back the pages of . When we 
were a part of the British nation, the King 
had great power. The House of Lords had 
tremendous power. Then we broke loose, 
and our founders looked back through the 
pages of history for something that would 
guarantee freedom to the individual. And 
you know, they couldn’t find anything in 
the books or the experience of man. 

They couldn’t find any form of govern- 
ment that would do that. In other words, 
there was no government with checks and 
balances. Kings were tyrants, and, where 
there was a group in control, the group be- 
came a tyrant. 

So, our forebears, under the inspiration of 
the Almighty, created a government of checks 
and balances, dividing power up, really, into 
four parts: executive, legislative, judicial 
and the residuum back in the States and the 
people. 

Well, this Government because of its 
checks and balances now is the oldest gov- 
ernment in the world today. The British 
Government has been modified. The King, 
or now, the Queen, has very little power. 
The House of Lords has very little power. 

We have seen the influence of the Ameri- 
can way upon the peoples of Germany and 
France, and other nations, their forms of 
government changed. 

Yes, we have seen the influence of the 
American way upon the people of Russia. 
They were never so well off as they are now, 
even if their personal freedom, to a large 
extent, is under the control of the Kremlin. 

But our Government has remained firm in 
its checks and balances. And the freedoms 
of our people are intact. Law and order 
obtain. 

Elsewhere in the world people are striving 
for that freedom. Elsewhere they have 
heard of our high standard of living and 
seek to imitate it. Your country, and mine, 
is reaching out to help these people. We 
want nothing from them. But there is this 
other nation and its allies that would im- 
pose their philosophy and way of life, where- 
by personal freedom is curtailed. 

This presents the issue that we face today. 
We have decided that freedom must grow 
among the races and so we give 
of our substance and spend our money to 
create a military deterrent and seek other- 
wise to bring enlightenment where it is 
needed. 

In a free land, laws reflect the principle, 
morality, ethics, and sense of justice, of the 
people. 

Without law, there would be chaos, 

As citizens, inheriting a hard-fought-for 
government, “of, by, and for the people“ 
however, we, though patriotic, often take 
for granted our judicial system. 

Consequently, there is a need for renewed 
effort to become imbued with a deeper un- 
derstanding of, respect for, willingness to 
abide by, and dedication; toward further 
improving laws; to exercise vigilance in 
protecting and preserving not only for our- 
selves, but for posterity, a sound, judicial 
system; and, by constant reexamination of 
the statute books, to assure that laws re- 
flect the best standards of ethics, morality, 
and justice; and that these are abreast of, 
and adapted to, changing conditions and 
times. 

Even in an enlightened age, laws all too 
often are considered solely “thou shalt not” 
commandments. 


Now, it is true: Discipline is necessary to 
maintain order and peace in organized so- 
ciety. 

Positively, however, laws in a free society 
serve: As a shelter, steel-strong, undergird- 
ing to give cohesion, form, and purpose to 
a nation; to preserve and protect the rights 
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and integrity of its citizens as instruments 
of the people by which to create programs for 
utilizing human and natural resources of 
the Nation; as principles upon which to 
formulate national policies to best serve the 
interests of all the people at home and 
abroad in the world. 

Laws, then, are not just restrictive, but 
protective of the rights and integrity of 
citizens; not just curbs on action, but also 
guidelines to action; not just static inhibi- 
tors of a society, but stimuli to progress. 


LOCAL-STATE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Under the Constitution, the exercise of 
certain rights, and the assumption of certain 
responsibilities, is reserved to the States as 
well as to the people. 

Under article X, the Constitution specifi- 
cally provides that: “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

On principle, then, there is general agree- 
ment on this delegation of powers. 

Historically, however, there has been diffi- 
culty, from time to time, in clearly differ- 
entiating among local, State, and Federal 
responsibilities. 

In our time, we are witnessing, for example, 
even greater extensions of the long arm of 
Uncle Sam into the jurisdiction of the State 
and the lives of the people. 

In accordance with Lincoln, the Govern- 
ment does have responsibility for doing for 
the people what they cannot adequately do 
for themselves. 

For those who decry the overextension of 
Federal authority—and I am one of them— 
however, there is this realism: Uncle Sam 
reaches out, for the most part, into more 
fields most often when the citizens them- 
selves—or the States—fail to fulfill a need 
in our national life. 

Here today, in dedicating this building, we 
must also rededicate ourselves to constant 
vigilance and awareness to make certain that 
justice under law becomes and remains ever- 
more meaningful and triumphant. 

On this occasion, I must urge the members 
of the legal profession, judges, and the citi- 
zenry to look for ways and means by which 
the administration of justice can be im- 
proved and inadequacies removed. Some 50 
years ago a young Nebraska lawyer by the 
name of Roscoe Pound, then known to few 
but now considered the dean of American 
legal thought, examined the causes of popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with the administration of 
justice and ended up by stating the main de- 
ficiency in a single word, “delay.” 

Delay of justice is still a serious problem 
in State and Federal courts, with people in 
some States having to wait several years be- 
fore they can have a case come up for trial. 
The classic example that “justice delayed is 
Justice denied” is provided by a recent New 
Jersey case in which it took the claimant 5 
years before his suit for a loss of his leg came 
to trial with the responsible corporation 
going bankrupt in the interim. 

Shortage of judges and faulty procedures 
are among the main reasons for delay. The 
growth of population and the increase of 
litigation must be matched with an increas- 
ing judicial machinery. As a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, I have always 
urged that vacancies for Federal judgships 
be promptly filled, that new positions be 
created wherever necesary, and that the judi- 
ciary be kept out of politics. I 
note too that after many years of study Wis- 
consin adopted this year a complete court 
reorganization program, which will go into 
effect. 

One of you here may say: “In these critical 
days why concern ourselves with the techni- 
calities of the legal machinery?” And in- 
deed one may be inclined to have a feeling 
of futility by remembering that in each of 
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the totalitarian states the exponents of force 
came to power by harping upon the failure 
of justice, judicial, social and economic, in 
their countries. So, therefore, as long as the 
people of our Nation know that the ma- 
chinery of justice continues to function 
properly in each and every case, we need have 
no fear that our Government or our way of 
life will fail from internal weakness or be 
overcome by external power. 


NEED—LAWS IN A CHAOTIC WORLD 


In a world of conflicting ideologies; of 
transgressions and aggressions by nations; of 
violations of the rights of humanity, the 
ultimate goal of peace could most effectively 
be established by the recognition of, respect 
for, and willingness to abide by fair and just 
laws—national and international, that would 
protect the rights of all people and nations. 

We, then, as the symbol and living spirit 
of freedom in the world, have a special re- 
sponsibility for preserving and perpetuating 
these rights and liberties for our people. 

As a nation created in the quest of human 
liberty and within the concept that all men 
need to be equally under law we 
need to: (1) continue protecting the funda- 
mental rights and privileges essential to 
human happiness and national progress; and 
(2) design policies, not only to preserve these 
liberties for ourselves, but in the interests 
of ultimate peace to extend them to all 
humanity. 

The crux of the difference between free- 
dom and communism lies in liberty, under 
law, that is our most cherished treasure. 
This is the thing for which we die, if need be, 
but for which we prefer to fight and live. 

We call this building that we are dedicat- 
ing a county courthouse. Yet, the judge 
who presides in it applies a philosophy of law 
that is not only local but is the law of the 
land, it is indeed universal in its meaning. 
In this same building the county board sits, 
and its chairman and the board members ad- 
minister the affairs of the county. The dis- 
trict attorney or county attorney, as he is 
called, likewise follows the rules of law of 
the State and the Nation. Here, also, are 
found the registrar of deeds, the county 
clerk, the county judge, the county high- 
way commissioner, and the sheriff, all serv- 
ants of the people, not masters. 

I am happy to have had a part in this 
dedication ceremony, grateful, indeed, to 
have been privileged to meet with your dis- 

hed group, and I am happy to compli- 
ment the citizens of this fine county, the 
taxpayers, if you please, who have made pos- 
sible this handsome structure. 

So, in my humble way, I assist in this dedi- 
cation ceremony, dedicating this building to 
the future use of the citizenry of this city 
and county as a center for their administer- 
ing of justice and the business of the county. 


Coal Pipelines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record I wish to reiterate views which 
I expressed at the time of hearings held 
by the Senate Commerce Committee on 
legislation that would grant Federal emi- 
nent domain for the construction of a 
coal pipeline from West Virginia to a 
point in New Jersey. The pipeline would 
carry pulverized coal mixed with water 
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from the West Virginia coalfields to the 
New York Harbor area much the same 
as oil is carried across the country in 
pipelines. The coal pipeline is viewed 
as a means of stimulating employment 
in the coalfields of West Virginia. 

I am opposed to the coal pipeline be- 
cause it would have a disastrous impact 
on railroad economy and would result in 
an estimated 1,500 railroad workers los- 
ing their jobs, in addition to dock and 
coal terminal employees. The trouble is 
that any increased employment in the 
coal-producing area unquestionably 
would be offset by increased unemploy- 
ment in other areas. Not only would 
the coal pipelines result in the further 
deterioration of railroad revenues and a 
loss of many jobs of railroad workers 
and dock and terminal employees, but 
there would also be a further stripping 
of the advantages of the port facilities 
in New Jersey. The solution of a re- 
gional employment problem at the risk 
of economic harm to a major industry 
and increased unemployment in a wide- 
spread area is of questionable validity. 

It has yet to be demonstrated that the 
economics of the proposition would jus- 
tify the creation of employment oppor- 
tunities in West Virginia at the expense 
of the loss of employment opportunities 
in New Jersey and other States. Fur- 
thermore, since there is no immediate 
demonstrable advantage to the con- 
sumer, any long-range advantage does 
not seem in any way to justify support 
for this proposition. While we should 
be mindful of the plight of those unem- 
ployed in West Virginia, we should not 
attempt to solve this situation with 
means whereby we would create unem- 
ployment for others. 


Big Business in Space: The Case for 
Government Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Big Business in Space: The 
Case for Government Ownership,” writ- 
ten by myself and the gentleman from 
New York, Representative WILLIAM FITTS 
Ryan, and published in the New Republic 
magazine for June 11, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bic BUSINESS IN Space: THE CASE ror Gov- 
ERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
(By Estes KEFAUVER and WILLIAM FITTS 
RYAN) 

(Nore.—Senator KEFAUVER, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, is one of the six cosponsors of 
S. 2890, a bill to establish a public commu- 
nications satellite corporation modeled on 
TVA instead of the administration's proposed 
private corporation. Representative RYAN, 
Democrat, of New York, sponsored a bill sim- 
ilar to S. 2890 in the House.) 
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One point Asher Brynes overlooks in his 
article on “Big Business in Space“ (Apr. 
23, 1962) is that placing our communications 
satellite system under private ownership 
would constitute the greatest giveaway by 
Government in our history. This system 
has been developed in the Federal Govern- 
ment—primarily the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense—and thus has been financed 
by tax dollars. Dr. E. C. Welch, Executive 
Director of the President’s Space Council, 
stated that in excess of 90 percent of our 
space communications capability has been 
taxpayer financed. By the end of fiscal year 
1963 the Federal Government, NASA, and 
Department of Defense will have spent over 
$470 million on space communications satel- 
lite research and development. This does 
not include any of the billions of dollars 
which have been spent on space exploration, 
rocketry, guidance, etc., which also contrib- 
ute to satellite communications technology. 
This expensively acquired know-how and 
the internationally shared natural resources 
of space and the radio spectrum are the 
essential and the overwhelmingly impor- 
tant “capital” of any communications satel- 
lite organization. James Webb, NASA Ad- 
ministrator, has testified before the House 
Commerce Committee that basic research 
and development will continue to be done 
by the Government, even if a private com- 
munications satellite corporation comes into 
being, and that such development will inure 
to the benefit of such a corporation. 

The taxpayers’ equitable property rights 
in any commercially usable satellite com- 
munications system, by virtue of their in- 
vestment, is widely recognized. Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy testified before 
the House Commerce Committee: “It is our 
firm conviction that the general public 
should be permitted to participate in this 
proposed corporation. A monopoly created 
by legislation should not be turned over 
to a favored few. This is even more true 
when the probable success of this venture 
has been assured by governmental research 
and development at considerable cost to the 
taxpayers.” 

The Attorney General was testifying in 
favor of the administration proposal to re- 
serve half the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion for purchase by the American public, 
rather than give ownership entirely to a con- 
sortium of existing communications carriers. 
But the administration proposal merely adds 
a favored few to the favored few. While sub- 
stantially all working Americans pay taxes, 
a recent study found that 1.6 percent of the 
adult population owns 82 percent of the 
stock held by individuals. This should be 
no surprise. Commonly one buys stock only 
with surplus funds, after the needs and 
amenities of life are provided and savings and 
insurance are adequate. It is no answer 
that the stockholders are going to place 
additional funds at risk. The opportunity 
to do so is a privilege which others may 
envy. Dr. Welch, testifying before the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, said that com- 
mercial success is certain. He gave three 
reasons: (1) expanding demand for the 
service, (2) improving technology, which will 
lower costs, and (3) absence of competition. 
The simple and intelligent way to vindicate 
the taxpayers’ investment is to continue 
taxpayer ownership, in the manner of the 
TVA and the Panama Canal Company. In 
the face of the facts and the equities, give- 
away to a private corporation can only be ex- 
plained by special-interest pressure and 
doctrinaire devotion to private ownership. 

Since the system’s revenues will result al- 
most exclusively from taxpayer-financed ex- 
penditures, these revenues should likewise 
accrue to the benefit of all taxpayers. These 
revenues will undoubtedly be substantial. 
If not, why is A. T. & T. investing millions 
of dollars of its own money? Indeed, any 
attempt to minimize the system’s potential 
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is contrary to the administration's position 
and that of other observers. It is shared 
only by the carriers, who are nevertheless 
very eager to limit control of this “unprofit- 
able” enterprise to themselves. If the sys- 
tem will not be profitable for a long time 
now, why aren’t the carriers willing to let the 
Government retain it during this unprofit- 
able period? And why did A.T. & T.’s vice 
president demand a Government subsidy for 
any nonprofit operations if he didn’t antici- 
pate there will be other highly profitable 
operations? 

In this article, Mr. Brynes also avoids any 
discussion of the infinite and unprecedented 
economic, social, political and diplomatic im- 
plications of space satellite communications, 
as pointed out by the State Department and 
other authorities. Negotiations with Rus- 
sia are in the offing; many other problems 
and ramifications are still unknown. For 
these reasons, the President originally in- 
sisted that the State Department conduct 
and supervise foreign negotiations. The 
carriers objected so vigorously, however, that 
the State Department has been relegated to 
the job of assisting the corporation where 
foreign policy considerations are involved, 
but only if requested by the corporation. It 
may be noted, as a sign of things to come, 
that A.T. & T. has already indicated a re- 
luctance to go into underdeveloped areas re- 
gardless of our foreign policy objectives 
without any additional Government sub- 
sidy. 

PLAY IT OUR WAY, OR ELSE 

There is something frightening about the 
suggestion running throughout Mr. Brynes’ 
article that the carriers themselves might 
boycott any but a privately owned system. 
They appear to be telling the Government, 
“you play our way or not at all.“ If as Mr. 
Brynes says, “industry is not likely to work 
as rapidly on hire to the Government as it 
would in carrying out this program on its 
own,” may we expect A. T. & T. to argue that 
its manufacturing subsidiary, Western Elec- 
tric, performed its Nike contract with the 
Army less well than it performs services for 
the Bell System? On the other hand, we will 
concede that Mr. Brynes could make a case 
against further hire to the Government by 
Western Electric in view of its vast profit 
pyramiding on Nike contracts, as recently 
brought out by the McClellan committee. 
Testimony before the committee indicated 
that Western Electric took $77.3 million of 
profits on the work of others to whom it had 
subcontracted Nike production. 

Government ownership is the only way of 
insuring that we speedily adopt the best 
technology in space satellite communica- 
tions. Allowing the carriers, with their ex- 
tensive investment in present facilities, to 
control this great new facility is not only 
dangerous to development, but it is contrary 
to the longstanding policy reflected, for ex- 
ample, in our refusal to allow one form of 
transport such as railroads to control an- 
other form, such as the airlines. The dan- 
ger is obvious; as Deputy Attorney General 
Katzenbach observed, there will inevitably 
be the temptation to retard development of 
the new and competitive facility to protect 
and insure a full return on the old. 

The problem is particularly acute with re- 
spect to adopting the high-orbit system con- 
ceded by all but A.T. & T. to be the best. 
The low system will indeed go up first if 
A. T. & T. dominates the corporation, for 
A. T. & T. is investing $50 million in such a 
low system which it can hardly be expected 
to abandon. Hughes Aircraft Corp., however, 
claims to be able to put up a working high 
system in the very near future if it gets a 
NASA contract; RCA's David Sarnoff has de- 
clared that by the time a global low-orbit 
system becomes operable, it will be obsoleted 
by the high system. However, if the carriers 
put up a low-orbit system, they will have 
no inducement to hasten the introduction of 
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the high system until they get their invest- 
ment back on the vastly expensive low sys- 
tem. A Government-owned enterprise will 
not be held back by such factors. 

Private ownership offers nothing indis- 
pensable: In the first place, an enterprise's 
technical competence comes from its staff, 
not its owners. How many of A. T. & T's 
shareholders know anything about the tele- 
phone business? And right now, as it did in 
1946, the Government is running the only 
truly global system of worldwide communi- 
cations, the Army Signal Corps. 

Secondly, interconnection of facilities does 
not require common ownership. The inde- 
pendent telephone companies, A. T. & T., 
ROA, and others have been interconnecting 
with each other for years without common 
ownership and with equipment not manu- 
factured by any of them. Finally, the com- 
munications industry does not have the tech- 
nical competence to put up a satellite 
system faster than the Government for with- 
out the Government's past, present, and fu- 
ture research and development, private in- 
dustry can do absolutely nothing. 

But the most glaring omission by far in 
Mr. Brynes’ article is the absence of any 
real discussion of the monopoly aspects of 
the problem. Government ownership ap- 
pears to be the only way to avoid the anti- 
trust problems resulting from the creation 
of a private monopoly by legalizing a joint 
venture dominated by A. T. & T. 

Many people look to a communications 
satellite system to bring competition into 
the monopolistic communications industry. 
A. T. & T. presently has a 100-percent mo- 
nopoly of international voice communica- 
tion orlginating in the United States, and a 
virtual monopoly of domestic long lines. 
Users must accept A.T. & T. service and pay 
A. T. & T. tolls on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 
A competitive alternative would be a healthy 
development, especially to be welcomed by 
competing international carriers, independ- 
ent telephone companies, broadcasters and 
telecasters, news services, and other large 
users, including our Federal Government. 
Only the threat of competition from private 
microwave systems caused A. T. & T. re- 
cently to file its Telpak tariff, cutting rates 
by as much as 80 percent in some instances. 
The legislative proposals sponsored by the 
administration and the industry, respec- 
tively, would both deliver satellite communi- 
cations into the hands of the corporations 
with which it is expected (1) to compete as 
a long line and an international carrier, and 
(2) to bargain, as a carrier’s carrier. With- 
out independence, a satellite organization 
cannot be expected to pursue either of these 
businesses with vigor. Since these commu- 
nications companies each have manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries or divisions, we cannot ex- 
pect much competition in its procurement 
of equipment, either. 


INEFFECTIVENESS OF REGULATION 


Even the proponents of the consortium 
proposals recognize these difficulties, but they 
would resolve all by FCC regulation. 

Public regulation of private enterprise has 
certain inherent limitations which are fatal 
to the fulfilment of the national goals men- 
tioned above. Its power is only inhibitory, 
It cannot substitute its decisions for the 
business judgment of the corporation’s di- 
rectors on such important matters as what 
type of satellite system to adopt. It cannot 
require a private corporation to operate at a 
loss, or at less than a reasonable profit. 

In addition to these inherent defects, all 
observers have recognized the failure of the 
FCC in common carrier tion. The 
FCC was established in 1934. During its en- 
tire existence it has never completed a full 
formal rate hearing on telephone rates. It 
has not developed any criteria for judging 
what is a reasonable rate of return. Beyond 
requiring certain uniform accounting prac- 
tices, it has never thoroughly examined 
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AT. & T's asserted costs, including the 
reasonableness of the prices A. T. & T. pays 
its wholly-owned subsidiary and exclusive 
supplier, Western Electric. A current inde- 
pendent study for the Budget Bureau is only 
the most recent of a series of reports unani- 
mous in their conclusion that the FCC is 
ineffective in this area. The Hoover Com- 
mission report, the Rand Corp. reports, and 
the Landis report for President Kennedy are 
the others. Whether this failure is due to 
lack of men and money, as the Commission 
pleads, or whether it is due to absence of will, 
as such commentators as Prof. Dallas Smythe 
observe, is immaterial. The failure is a 
matter of record. Competition is a better 
regulator than “regulation.” In his recent 
transportation message, for example, the 
President called for less regulation and more 
competition, 

The American people look to satellite com- 
munication as an instrument of their effort 
to bring about a peaceful and friendly world. 
Global coverage must be provided, although 
traffic with much of the world will not be 
profitable. Furthermore the Government is 
entitled to use of the satellite system at 
cost, in bringing America’s message to the 
people of the world. A private corporation 
with primary responsibility to stockholders 
cannot undertake such activity. 

Our basic job now is to proceed at top 
speed with development. We should not 
hasten to give away this revolutionary nat- 
ural resource, especially since there are so 
many unresolved questions and problems, 
both technical and otherwise. The Ameri- 
can people, through their Government, are 
doing all that needs to be done, and no one 
else can do anything more that is useful. 

Let us not be misled by false slogans. Pri- 
vate ownership of the satellites will not be 
free enterprise, for that presupposes compe- 
tition and risk capital. Here, there will be 
no competition, since a private monopoly is 
what is being created, and the carriers face 
no risk since their investment will go into 
the rate base where the telephone and other 
communications user will foot the bil, 
Actually, this will be the first instance in 
our history of a Government-created private 
monopoly. 

Dixon-Yates, the atomic energy patent 
fight of 1954, and Teapot Dome are too recent 
for us to ignore. The still unknown poten- 
tial of the space satellite system is so vast 
as to make those instances seem trivial. 


Facts on Communist Propaganda, Part 
I—Universal Postal Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
answer to many inquiries from Members, 
interested citizens, news sources, and 
others, I have prepared material on the 
various aspects of the Communist 
propaganda amendment which is now 
section 12, H.R. 7927, the postal rate bill. 
With the thought that such material 
might prove of interest to readers of 
the Recor, I am including today a back- 
ground statement on the Universal 
Postal Union. 

UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU) 


This is an international mail handling 
arrangement which has served a very 
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useful purpose. It might be referred to 
as an unofficial treaty between over 110 
countries. It is not a treaty in the offi- 
cial sense. It need not be ratified by the 
United States Senate. 

It facilitates the exchange of mail be- 
tween countries throughout the world. 
In nontechnical language it works like 
this: If you want to send a letter to 
Sweden, you put the proper amount of 
United States postage on the letter, we 
retain the revenue, and the Swedish 
Government delivers the letter to the ad- 
dressee without charge to us. In ex- 
change, if someone in Sweden wishes to 
send you a letter, he purchases a Swedish 
postage stamp, Sweden retains the reve- 
nue from the stamp, and when the let- 
ter reaches the United States we deliver 
it to the addressee without charge. 

This arrangement worked well and the 
participating countries have been satis- 
fied with it for a period of many, many 
years. However, when the Hitler govern- 
ment was in power in Germany, compli- 
cations developed because that govern- 
ment began the distribution of quantities 
of propaganda material to other na- 
tions. Then in the years following 
World War II, the abuse of the Universal 
Postal Union arrangement really began 
to take shape, due to the fact that the 
Communists relied primarily on propa- 
ganda materials to spread their doctrine 
throughout the world. They began to 
use the Universal Postal Union arrange- 
ment for political propaganda, a purpose 
for which it was never intended. Their 
volume of propaganda materials has 
multiplied continuously since that time, 
and that is the problem we have before 
us today. 

The problem would not have such seri- 
ous aspects, however, if the Communist- 
bloc countries would permit the free flow 
into their countries of our printed ma- 
terial, expressing our doctrine and ideas. 
But they do not do so. For example, you 
cannot find a single piece of American 
printed material on any Russian news- 
stand except the Worker, Communist 
newspaper from New York City. 

One Communist-bloc nation refused 
to deliver letters from this country bear- 
ing a certain stamp in the “Champions 
of Liberty” series. 

Also consider this: If our material 
were delivered in the Communist-bloc 
nations, thus giving people in those areas 
our ideas on world problems and a true 
picture of international events, then why 
would the Communist countries spend 
millions of dollars to jam our Voice of 
America broadcasts? 

They will not allow the printed word 
nor the spoken word to reach their 
people. 


The American Motion-Picture Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the very important factors in the econ- 
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omy of my congressional district in 
California is the motion-picture indus- 
try. It employs thousands of people 
throughout southern California, and in- 
deed throughout the Nation and world. 
Its contribution to the world’s under- 
standing of the United States, not to 
mention the millions of hours of enter- 
tainment it provides for Americans every 
year, cannot be measured by any normal 
yardstick. 

I know that the foibles and indiscre- 
tions of members of this industry are fre- 
quently and sensationally covered in the 
Nation’s news media, and I am not pre- 
pared to say that the American movie- 
going public does not have the right to 
know about these people, whose salaries 
they pay and whose fame they create. 
On the other hand, I think that the 
sensationalism and notoriety sometimes 
conceal an underlying truth about Holly- 
wood. It is this: In periods of national 
need, the motion-picture industry has 
made substantial and selfless contribu- 
tions to the Nation’s strength and un- 
derstanding. 

I might ask how many American 
soldiers, sailors, and marines have found 
a few minutes of respite from the tedium 
and terror of war from members of the 
great entertainment industry, persons 
like Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, Jack Benny, 
or Marilyn Monroe, to name only four 
of the thousands of entertainers who 
went to faraway areas of the world to 
entertain our troops in two conflicts. 

One cannot assess in dollars and cents 
the contribution Hollywood has made to 
this Nation’s war and savings bond ef- 
fort in World Wars I and II and in the 
Korean conflict. But the cost of such 
efforts to Hollywood itself, and to the 
moviegoing public everywhere, can begin 
to be measured in the tragic loss of en- 
tertainers such as Miss Carole Lombard, 
who died in a plane crash during a bond 
drive in 1942, or of Bandleader Glenn 
Miller, another casualty of the war effort 
in this great industry. 

Let me enumerate for my colleagues 
some of the facts about Hollywood’s con- 
tributions along this line: 

During World War II, the American 
motion picture industry supplied the 
military with 43,306 free prints of all 
feature films produced, and 33,236 free 
prints of short subjects. Estimated 
value: $40 million. Also during that 
war, the industry aided in seven sepa- 
rate war loan (bond) drives, as well as 
the final Victory loan campaign. Al- 
most 30,000 film premieres were staged 
in support of war bond drives. More 
than 40,000 free movie days were held 
to promote bonds. Over 7,000 theater 
owners turned their establishments into 
bond sales centers. 

But the greatest contribution was of 
time and energy by individual stars. By 
the end of hostilities and the early days 
of peace after World War II, 6,810 per- 
formers had made 55,286 appearances 
for American GI’s, sailors and marines. 
Every theater of war was visited by 
these stars. The Red Cross, March of 
Dimes, and USO received $37 million 
in contributions as a direct result of 
theater collections during World War II. 

Does this fine record of patriotism and 
service end with the Second World War? 
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It does not. In Korea, many stars enter- 

tained troops in the frontlines of that 

war-torn peninsula. Every year, right 
through 1961, Bob Hope has spent his 

Christmas season with soldiers and 

sailors in distant outposts of the cold 

war. Motion picture personalities still 
make free public appearances in behalf 
of bond drives, and the industry provides 
free prints of many of its feature films 
for viewing in our embassies around the 
world. In 1960, the motion picture in- 
dustry was the first entire industry to 
conduct a nonpartisan information cam- 
paign to get out the vote and raise funds 
for both political parties. The industry 
continues to support the Red Cross, 

American Cancer Society, March of 

Dimes, Boy Scouts, and other drives with 

funds and free talent. 

Perhaps no man has been a more self- 
less spokesman for peace and universal 
brotherhood than Danny Kaye, whose 
efforts in behalf of UNICEF have been 
widely heralded. The industry has pre- 
pared special films for the United Na- 
tions, as well as for our own Govern- 
ment, whenever asked. Finally, through 
teaching film custodians, the industry 
has made available special material from 
feature pictures for the use of educators. 
Some 500 excerpts from Hollywood films 
are being shown every day in American 
classrooms, surely a powerful argument 
for the contribution these products are 
making toward the enlightenment of our 
population. 

And, Mr. Speaker, behind the cameras 
in Hollywood are thousands of camera- 
men, gaffers and grips, wardrobe and 
makeup experts whose personal sacri- 
fices for a nation in peril or a community 
in need have been considerable. 

I ask permission at this point to re- 
produce the remarks of a film star who 
recently traveled at his own expense to 
Washington, in order to deliver the key- 
note address of the annual payroll sav- 
ings campaign kickoff at the Treasury 
Department. His name, familiar to all 
who enjoy motion pictures, is Kirk 
Douglas. 

I present these remarks to demon- 
strate the sort of dedication and patriot- 
ism for which Hollywood is justifiably 
famous: 

SPEECH BY Mr. KIRK DOUGLAS AT BOND DRIVE, 
DELIVERED IN WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 16, 
1962 
My mother and father came to this country 

as immigrants from Russia. I remember my 
mother telling me she literally believed, as 
many did, that here in America they would 
find gold bricks lying in the streets. Of 
course, she found no gold bricks, but she 
discovered something better: A way of life 
that enabled her to raise seven children in 
freedom and see her only son go through col- 
lege and work in a field that he selected. 

We hear so much now about world peace, 
and getting along together, and the United 
Nations. This is nothing new to me, or to 
my friends living in Amsterdam, N.Y., where 
I grew up. We lived on Eagle Street, and 
our name then was Danielovich. Next to us 
lived the Cruscettis. Across the street was 
a Polish family, the Uskaratis. Above them 
lived the Schettlebauers and the Browns and 
the Kellys, the Naples and the Ginsbergs. I 
played together with Ginga, Tony, Mladin, 
Abie, and Stash. We fought, we argued, and 
although some stones were thrown and a few 
noses bloodied, still, we all grew up with a 
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feeling of deep affection and respect for each 
other. 

I remember when I hitchhiked to St. 
Lawrence University, on top of a load of 
{-rtilizer with $163 in my pocket. There, I 
got my first dramatic training on the 
wrestling team. During the summer months 
I earned money to pay for my education by 
working with a county fair. I was the “hero” 
in the audience, ready to accept the chal- 
lenge of the villain wrestler up on the plat- 
form. 

You know, I have spent most of my pro- 
fessional life in the making of motion pic- 
tures, and each year I have come to respect 
the medium more than I did the year before. 
I have tried to express that respect in my 
work. Sometimes I have failed, and some- 
times I like to think I have almost suc- 
ceeded, but I have always tried, because I 
am aware that the films we make in Holly- 
wood can project the reality of America’s as- 
pirations, not only to the rest of the world, 
but to the world of tomorrow. For film is 
real, it can be preserved, and the images it 
holds will retain the quality of life long 
after the actors and artists who made it are 
forgotten. 

Hollywood is intensely topical. It seeks 
to reflect the issues of our time, and, of 
course, the greatest of these, not only for 
Americans but for all the peoples of the 
earth, is the issue of human freedom. Free- 
dom has always been at the heart of our 
American dream, and we have always fought 
for it when it was threatened. But today 
freedom means more to us than ever before, 
not because we loved it less in the past than 
we do now, but because today it is in greater 
jeopardy than ever before. 

Human freedom, the need to secure it, the 
obligation to preserve it, the necessity to de- 
fend it, the resolution to die for it, this is 
the great theme of our time. The Treasury's 
freedom bond drive is an opportunity and a 
challenge for all who sincerely wonder, 
“What can I do for my country?” The bond 
drive is using two slogans: “Underwrite 
Your Country’s Might” and “Keep Freedom 
in Your Future.” 

I know that you here who are serving as 
volunteers are also bond buyers. Patri- 
otism” is not just a corny word in the dic- 
tionary to all of you. It has meaning and 

urpose. Just as it had to Col. John Glenn, 
who said in his speech before Congress: 

“I am certainly glad to see that pride in 
our country and its accomplishments is not 
a thing of the past. I still get a real hard- 
to-define feeling whenever the flag goes by.” 

Colonel Glenn, so do I. 


Regional Power Preference Will Start a 
Chain Reaction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I testified before subcommittees of the 
House and Senate Interior Committees 
in opposition to bills which would create 
a new concept of regional power prefer- 
ence which perverts the long established 
preference clause in reclamation law. 

If the Northwest is allowed special 
treatment whereby its private commer- 
cial customers are given preference over 
bona fide preference agencies, then every 
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other area in the United States is entitled 
to the same treatment. 

I am therefore compelled to request 
that northern California which produces 
so much power be given the same right 
of recapture as the Bonneville Power 
Administration is seeking. 

I still believe these regional preference 
bills should be defeated, but if one is 
passed, it should give equal treatment to 
all. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit herewith a letter written to Sena- 
tor ANDERSON proposing an extension of 
regional preference and enclosing a pro- 
posed amendment to H.R. 11264. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1962. 
The Honorable CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Irrigation and Reclamation Sub- 
committee, Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: As you know, 
I appeared at the hearing on May 21, 1962, 
held by the Irrigation and Reclamation Sub- 
committee of your Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and testified in 
opposition to S. 3153, the so-called regional 
preference bill which would give the Pacific 
Northwest priority call on all Federal electric 
power produced in the Northwest. I testi- 
fied similarly at the House hearings on iden- 
tical bills (H.R. 11264 and 11265) held on 
June 11 and 12, 1962. 

My basic opposition to this proposed legis- 
lation is that it would take away California’s 
existing preferential right to Federal North- 
west power for project water pumping and 
Federal defense establishments and would 
give nothing in return. Similar agencies in 
other States within economic reach of the 
Federal plants in the Northwest also would 
be denied their rights unless they are spe- 
cifically included in the area the bill de- 
scribes as the Pacific Northwest. 

You are well aware, of course, that this 
legislation was proposed by the Secretary of 
the Interior after his task force declared it 
feasible for the Federal Government to build 
a 1,000 mile intertie transmission line from 
Bonneville to southern California. Such a 
line would bring California into the Bonne- 
ville service area under terms of the Bonne- 
ville Power Act of 1937. Since “economic 
transmission distance” is the prescription the 
act gives for the service area, any public 
agency in California now has rights to Bon- 
neville power and, under the preference law, 
has prior call over all nonpreference private 
customers in the Northwest who now pur- 
chase more than half the energy produced by 
Bonneville. 

As you so ably brought out in your ques- 
tioning of Bonneville Power Administrator 
Charles F. Luce, this bill would guarantee 
Federal power to those private customers in 
the Northwest and deny it to preference 
public agencies outside the Chinese wall of 
Northwest protection, even though those 
public agencies are within economic trans- 
mission distance. Mr. Luce said Bonneville's 
economic reach now extends 2,000 miles, or 
as far east as Chicago. 

As you know, half of all the hydroelectric 
power installed in Federal plants all over the 
Nation is in the Northwest. All that power, 
which belongs to all the people, would be 
locked up forever in the Northwest—for pri- 
vate as well as public uses—and would be 
denied to the rest of the Nation. 

I strongly reaffirm my opposition to this 
bill for these and many other reasons, all of 
which appear in the records of the two 
hearings. 

Since the Senate and House hearings, I 
have realized that this bill has still another 
important consequence to California. If it 
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becomes law, it would clear the way for a 
Federal intertie, as the hearings so clearly 
disclosed. Any such Federal line built to 
Los Angeles would run through the center 
of the area served by the Federal Central 
Valley project in northern California. 

The CVP now has an installed capacity of 
629,500 kilowatts. Shortly the Trinity River 
plants will be completed, adding 384,350 
kilowatts to the installed capacity. Bills are 
now pending for congressional authorization 
of the new Melones project, which would add 
another 150,000 kilowatts, and the Auburn 
project which will bring in an additional 
155,000 kilowatts. These will bring the total 
installed capacity of the Central Valley 
project to 1,318,850 kilowatts. 

There are some big public agencies in 
southern California which qualify fully for 
preference such as the Los Angeles Bureau 
of Water and Power, and the cities of Pasa- 
dena, Burbank and Glendale, who have in- 
dicated their interest in the intertie. There 
are also numerous large and important de- 
fense establishments in the area. If such 
agencies are denied preference for Bonne- 
ville power by passage of this bill, they 
could demand CVP power over the same Fed- 
eral line. Then, Los Angeles, for example, 
would be in a position to take project power 
away from northern California, the CVP’s 
region of origin. 

Federal installations like the Stanford 
Linear Accelerator, the Ames Aeronautical 
Laboratory, and San Luis project pumps, all 
in the northern California region, could lose 
out to Los Angeles. The line would also im- 
peril the future power supplies of existing 
CVP customers such as the Sacramento 
Municipal Utility District, the Beale Air 
Force Base, the cities of Redding and Rose- 
ville, and irrigation districts up and down 
the Central Valley. 

Moreover, since the proposed bill fences 
Nevada out of the Northwest power preserve, 
and since Hoover Dam power is fully allo- 
cated, Nevada agencies, who would have no 
place else to go, also might demand CVP 
power. You will recall that some years ago 
Nevada sought 33,000 kilowatts of Central 
Valley power. Thus, the bill would transfer 
the protection problem from the Bonneville 
region to the Central Valley region. 

S. 3153 provides for some reciprocal pro- 
tection in section 4. The reciprocal protec- 
tion contained in the bill, however, does not 
protect the CVP area to the extent the bill 
protects the Northwest. The Northwest is 
protected on all sides. CVP would only be 
protected in its dealings with the Northwest. 
It would still be unprotected in regard to 
regions such as Los Angeles and Nevada. 

Therefore, although I do not consider the 
principle of regional protection sound and 
will continue to fight against passage of this 
legislation, if Congress should approve the 
principle, northern California should also 
be protected. To provide this protection, I 
am offering an amendment to the House 
bill which would give northern California 
power consumers the same protection for 
CVP power which the bill now gives the 
Northwest for Bonneville power. 

I enclose a copy of my amendment to the 
House bills. By copies of this letter, I am 
forwarding copies of the amendment to my 
California colleagues, Senator THomas H. 
KUcHEL, a member of your committee, and 
Senator Cram ENGLE, with the urgent re- 
quest that they join me in seeking protection 
for the Central Valley project service area 
by introducing the same amendment to the 
Senate bill now before your committee. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
Member of Congress. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 11264 
In line 1 of the title to the bill, page 1, 
insert after “Pacific Northwest” the words 
“and northern California”. Delete the words 
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“that region” in lines 2 and 3, and insert 
“their respective regions”, 

Add section 9 at page 8 as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Any contracts of the Secretary for 
the sale or exchange of electric energy gen- 
erated at, or peaking capacity of, Federal 
plants in the State of California north of 
Tehachapi Mountain Range for use within 
any other area shall be subject to limitations 
and conditions corresponding to those pro- 
vided in sections 2, 3, 6, and 7 for any con- 
tract for the sale, exchange or transmission 
of electric energy or peaking capacity gen- 
erated within the Pacific Northwest for use 
outside the Pacific Northwest.” 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of June 16, 1962: 


TRR Pen Is MIGHTIER THAN THE Sworp— 
Or Is Ir? 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Tex.) 


The rule of reason, not the rule of force, 
is the very foundation of a democracy, of a 
republic within a democracy. Government 
of, by, and for people requires and expects 
knowledge and understanding by the people 
of the issues (the problems and their solu- 
tions, legislative or otherwise) confronting 
them. People individually have problems, 
banded together as a society, with a Gov- 
ernment, they have (common) problems. 
Some problems can and must be solved in- 
dividually, some collectively, some privately, 
some through Government. First then, the 
role of Government must be determined, 
then followed. Americans chose a Consti- 
tution. A democracy was chosen to give 
everyone a voice; a republic, that is, Gov- 
ernment through elected representatives, 
was chosen to make the democracy (an un- 
ruly mob) work. But always the people 
must know the problems and decide the 
proper solution, whether it is a private mat- 
ter or for their Government to solve and 
if Government, then how, by what kind of 
law? So it is that ideas reign supreme in a 
free society. Theoretically, a legislator con- 
fronts, identifies, and explains the problem, 
then seeks, identifies, and explains the solu- 
tion or the alternatives, never transgressing 
the individual’s freedom as outlined in the 
Constitution. Theoretically, the constituent 
shares the procedure and agrees or disagrees, 
but always knowledgeably. So that the leg- 
islator’s job, theoretically, is but to identify 
the problems, decide the proper solution, in- 
form constituents and be supported or re- 
jected by constituents. Ideas and the pen 
reign supreme in the land of free and home 
of the brave—or do they? Is the power of 
Government and control of public relations 
completely altering the basic foundation of 
our freedom and Government? This week’s 
activities, in practice, not theory, provide 
some interesting clues or answers to the 
struggle of ideas versus Government force 
(via carrot-and-stick technique). 

Economics of a free society and the lack 
of understanding of it, continues to plague 
Congress and the administration. At Yale, 
the President demonstrated again his belief 
in the carrot-and-stick technique as a club 
over business (theoretically, private and 
free), and simultaneously wondered why 
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business is faltering, uncertain, and wary 
of Government. 

The public debt limit, H.R. 11990, to in- 
crease temporarily the national debt from 
$300 billion to $308 billion became the focal 
point for the whole economic problem this 
week, Last February the debt was increased 
from $298 billion to $300 billion. This bill 
was labeled temporary because by its terms 
the debt will drop to $305 billion April 1, 
1963, and $300 billion June 24, 1963. Many 
Members of Congress believe in big spend- 
ing, and ever-increasing inflation through 
Government's deficit financing (which in- 
creases the money in circulation without a 
proportionate increase of goods and serv- 
ices). Of course, many Members do not, 
including me. The basic argument for the 
bill, considered unanswerable, was this— 
after you've run up the bills, you must pay 
for them, And Congress has voted that this 
money must be spent by the President; it’s 
inconsistent to now deny the money by use 
of the debt ceiling. The arguments against 
as I presented them on the floor of the 
House were: (1) I have not run up these 
bills. (2) Congress has no limitation to its 
power to spend except this debt ceiling, so 
we must limit the supply of money to force 
the “agonizing reappraisal” by the President 
and Democrats in Congress as to what is 
our fiscal policy and what priority do we 
establish once we admit there is a limit to 
what we can spend. (3) Nondefense spend- 
ing is soaring and must be cut back. (4) 
The administration has $181 billion of un- 
expended obligational authority which the 
President to a degree can control, as to its 
flows. (5) With this increase we have in- 
creased the debt $23 billion in 12 months. 
(6) The budget is badly imbalanced—bor- 
rowing to balance the budget is not the 
answer; rather reduced spending. (7) $150 
million of the debt has resulted from “back- 
door spending” which Congress has not prop- 
erly authorized, which, of course, is un- 
constitutional. (8) President Kennedy has 
increased spending $20 billion in 18 months. 
(9) Our gold supply is down to $16.5 bil- 
lion, and deficit financing and increased debt 
accelerates the outflow (foreign aid just 
voted is $4.7 billion—we are borrowing to 
give it away). Members chuckled to see sev- 
eral Democrats wait to vote, checking the 
final count, until sure they could vote “no” 
without defeating the bill (including a 
Texan). 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colo- 
rado, defeated several times before, was 
passed by the House. This provides, at 
fantastic cost, a system of canals and tun- 
nels to divert water through the Rocky 
Mountains from west to east for power 
development, irrigation, and reclamation. 
Unhappily, I must report that only 25 Mem- 
bers arose to support the demand for a roll- 
call (less than 10 percent of those present). 
So this bill passed with Members (of both 
parties) refusing to go on record, for one 
reason only: for fear of repercussions from 
people back home. 

Secretary Ribicoff came before our com- 
mittee asking a compromise to the Presi- 
dent's plan to place medical care under so- 
cial security, providing any compromise plan 
would not eliminate the compulsory tax and 
coverage of social security, of course. This 
is no compromise, but demanding agree- 
ment. The suggestion of compromise indi- 
cates, we believe, that the President realizes 
that he has lost the fight. The agreement 
was not forthcoming. Once again, to his 
face, I repeated my charge of actuarial un- 
soundness. The actuary for the social se- 
curity program, Bob Myers, agreed that the 
program was $298 billion in the hole, The 
amount owed to present beneficiaries and 
those now contributing is unfunded by $320 
billion less than $22 billion in the trust fund 
(the latter in the form of Government 
IOU's). The Secretary did not dispute 
this—indeed, I suspect the program is even 
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further out of balance despite the accelerated 
taxes that lie ahead. 

The Equal Pay Act of 1962 seeks to pro- 
vide by Federal law equal pay for employees 
regardless of sex. With the principle of 
equal pay for equal work I agree, but I fail 
to see what business this is of Federal Goy- 
ernment; also, I am not unmindful of the 
violation of State law and such present bene- 
fits women enjoy in work because of physi- 
cal difference (rest periods, stools, chairs, 
maximum hours, etc.). 

As a Member of Congress, in this news- 
letter, I have here once again communicated 
my ideas in writing as I have done in 
speeches on the floor of the House and in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Now I wonder if my 
ideas are right—will they prevail? Will peo- 
ple know, and then will they agree or dis- 
agree? Or will law be imposed on them un- 
knowingly (to them); will they protest and 
demand changes or will it be too late if they 
fall behind in knowledge of their Govern- 
ment, which can end up their master. Is 
the pen mightier than Government force? 
Will right prevail? Christianity has not 
been stamped out, but has grown for almost 
2,000 years. However, periodically freedom 
has been lost along the way. Surely right 
will prevail, but I see no reason to help the 
liberal-radicals among us propagandize us 
out of our God-given rights and freedom. 
Wouldn't it be better for every American if 
Members of Congress unswervingly followed 
the facts and the truth, realizing then that 
individual mistakes, and mistakes there will 
be, will be correctly canceled out by others 
who likewise base their decisions on fact 
and truth? So, what we really want and 
what we must not lose sight of as I see it 
is to be sure as individuals, as elected officials, 
and as government, as a society, that we 
are on the side of right and not under peril 
of extinction and loss of salvation by inten- 
tionally twisting the facts and truth to serve 
our purpose. Yes, the right ideas will pre- 
vail and the pen is mightier than any gov- 
ernment force. 


U.S. Economic Illiteracy 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion, for progress and security, needs to 
maintain a strong economy. 

Gradually, however, our appreciation 
of the significance of our economic sys- 
ym to progress and security, is diminish- 
ng. 

The reason, I believe, is a developing 
economic illiteracy. 

In a weekend speech at Hortonville, 
Wis., I was privileged to discuss this 
serious problem as well as make some 
recommendations for dealing with it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from my speech printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILEY Crres DANGERS OF ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 
$ IN THE UNITED STATES 

(Excerpts from address prepared for delivery 

by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY at home- 

coming at Hortonville, Wis., June 16, 1962) 


I am happy to be with you, to share in the 
good spirit of your homecoming. 
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In a world and times of high tension and 
crises, “homecoming,” here at Hortonville, 
or elsewhere, has a special meaning, where 
we meet old friends and make new ones; 
review our progress; together, look forward to 
the future; and attempt to strengthen our 
faith, not only in our people, but also, the 
competence of our Nation, to meet and sur- 
mount the great obstacles and challenges 
of the times. 

For the future, the progress and security 
of the Nation and its people depends upon a 
strong, dynamic, forward-moving effort: to 
insure the well-being of our citizens; to 
promote economic progress; to assure that 
individually, and as communities, all of us 
are sharing proportionately in our national 
progress. 

Success in such endeavors, however, de- 
pends upon full utilization of our human 
and natural resources. To attain these goals 
then, communities like Hortonville need to 
demonstrate in day-to-day working and 
planning the wonderful, friendly, coopera- 
tive spirit reflected in the homecoming 
activities. 


GETTING “OUT OF THE RUT” 


Often, we, as citizens, get into a rut, ad- 
hering to, and practicing, outworn and out- 
moded ideas. 

For this reason, all of us need, from time 
to time, to take a new look at ourselves; to 
reevaluate our progress; to reassess our po- 
tential; and to determine whether or not 
we are best utilizing our citizen and commu- 
nity resources to best serve the well-being 
of our people and promoting progress. 

Now what are some practical steps which, 
if taken, would help to serve these purposes? 

First. Reestablish the town-meeting-type 
counciling, or appoint a special committee, 
to undertake the following actions: 

Study economic problems and trends; re- 
evaluate the pace, and direction, of progress; 
consider alternative steps for solving prob- 
lems; and getting ahead faster; and encour- 
age local citizens to pool efforts, material, 
and finances to undertake needed projects. 

Second. In attempting to speed up prog- 
ress, obtain guidance and assistance from 
available outside sources, such as State 
agencies; educational institutions; bureaus 
of business research; bureaus of economic 
research, etc.; the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce; the Small Business Administration; 
agricultural or conservation programs that 
may be applicable to local problems; rural 
development programs, particularly in de- 
veloping farm village projects for mutual 
benefit. 

Third. After determining the needs of the 
community and establishing plans to pro- 
mote progress, there must be action to mo- 
bilize the people, in spirit and action, and 
resources for promoting economic, social, 
educational, agricultural, or other types of 
progress. 

ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 

Over the years, however, we have unfor- 
tunately, gradually diminished our apprecia- 
tion of the significance of our economic sys- 
tem to our progress and security. 

What is the reason? The Nation, in my 
judgment, is suffering from serious economic 
illiteracy. According to Secretary of Com- 
merce Hodges: 

“No more than 10 to 15 percent of today’s 
high school students, tomorrow's citizens and 
voters, will ever take a separate course in 
economics, either in high school or in col- 
lege. 

“Of the 50 States, only 16 require an ele- 
mentary course in economics to qualify for 
teaching high school social studies, the area 
where most students get their economics, 

“Surveys by the Opinion Research Corp. 
among college-caliber high school graduates 
show that only one-fourth realize that the 
surest way to raise the standard of living 
is to produce more goods per man-hour. 
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Many think you can push up standards 
simply by raising wages or increasing Govern- 
ment spending.” 

For these reasons, a greater effort is neces- 
sary to understand, and strengthen, free 
enterprise. 

How best can this be done? By the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. By better educating our citizens, adult 
and in school, of the significance and work- 
ing principles of our economic system, 

2. By encouraging more people, not only 
to understand and appreciate, but also con- 
fidently invest in, enterprises, small and 
large, serving as a hub of economic life for 
a community. 

3. By reawakening our citizens’ “enterpris- 
ing spirit,” full of faith and confidence, to 
improve the economic status of existing, and 
creating new, enterprises for a strong free 
economy. 

CONCLUSION 

In evaluating the national economic pic- 
ture, we must always remember that free 
enterprise, not the Government, despite a 
$93 billion Federal budget, creates the 
“giant’s share” of U.S. jobs and goods and 
services. 

In reality, Government spending is not a 
“measuring stick” of progress. To the extent 
that it involves participation in normally 
nongovernmental economic-human welfare 
programs, rather, this represents a failure of 
our system to fulfill such needs of the people 
and the country. 

The Nation, then, must undertake re- 
newed efforts to strengthen our free enter- 
prise system—to maintain a strong, free, 
healthy economy; to prevent Government 
from taking over“ more activities that can 
and should be performed by the economy; to 
reverse the trend of ever-greater Federal 
budgets and higher and higher deficits; to 
provide the productive, fast-progressing eco- 
nomic system necessary for greater needs 
and challenges of the future. 

NEEDED: CONFIDENCE IN ECONOMY 

Progress in our economy, also, depends to a 
tremendous degree, upon optimism and con- 
fidence in our economy by you—Mr. and Mrs, 
America. 

Now, is there a justiflcation for such con- 
fidence and optimism? In my judgment, 
yes—absolutely yes. 

In the past, unfortunately, there have 
been mistaken, and sometimes ridiculous 
and irresponsible, efforts—both at home and 
abroad—to categorize our economy as “sec- 
ond rate.” 

The economic facts of world life, however, 
demonstrate that this is far from the truth. 

Let's cite sozae examples: First, compari- 
son with Communist progress. Today, the 
United States has a gross national product 
rate of $548 billion annually. According to 
best estimates available, this is way ahead 
of the combined output of all the Commu- 
nist countries, valued at $350 billion an- 
nually. The Red bloc includes Albania, Bul- 
garia, Communist China, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Hungary, North Korea, North 
Vietnam, Outer Mongolia, Poland, Rumania 
and the US.S.R. 

Second, what about competition with free- 
world nations? Again, the Unitec States 
is way “out front.” Annually, our produc- 
tion far exceeds, in fact, about doubles, the 
combined output of the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Canada, and Italy. 

For these reasons, then, the American 
people should, in my judgment, be abso- 
lutely “out of patience,” in fact, irritated 
with the economic pessimists who, for what- 
ever motives, downgrade our economic prog- 
ress and accomplishment. There is abso- 
lutely no justification either for political or 
economic shortsightedness in underselling 
our country. 

From these comparisons, then, it is obvi- 
ous that we are not in danger of being im- 
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mediately overtaken either by the Commu- 
nists or non-Communist nations, although 
we cannot disregard such competition. The 
long-range efforts of the economy, however, 
should be “zeroed in“ on such targets as: 

1. Providing ample goods and services to 
meet the needs of a fast-growing 186 million 
population, expanding at the rate of 3 mil- 
lion a year; 

2. Creating the jobs necessary for our labor 
force, growing at 25,000 a week; 

3. Strengthening the economy’s ability to 
pay national expenditures, particularly sky- 
rocketing costs for defense amounting to over 
$50 billion annually; and 

4. Promoting economic progress, not just 
in response to competition from abroad; but, 
rather, to “live up to” the great traditions, 
and the potential of our free economy, the 
mightiest production system in the history 
of the world. 

WORLD PICTURE 


As a US. Senator—and as a citizen—I, like 
yourselves, naturally find it necessary to con- 
centrate upon, and make special effort to re- 
solve, the problems which are of major im- 
portance to me. 

However, we must not lose ourselves in a 
“neighborhood size,” perspectively limited 
world. 

Around the globe, as well as elsewhere in 
the life of our country, instead, there are the 
great, broad-scope challenges of significance, 
not only to our individual interests, but to 
our national progress and peace, and per- 
haps our survival. 

What are these larger scope challenges? 
In reviewing the world picture, high priority, 
in my judgment, needs to be accorded the 
following: 

1. Preventing a third world war; or, more 
positively, exerting every justified effort 
toward promoting peace and progress in the 
world. 

2. Maintaining strong, healthy, free world 
economies; to support the skyrocketing costs 
of defense; to meet the ever-growing needs 
of fast-expanding national populations; to 
provide the “wherewithal” to fulfill the de- 
fense-economic needs of the free world. 

3. Engaging in a continuous effort to en- 
courage all citizens to dedicate themselves 
to keeping America free. 

May we take a few moments before we con- 
clude to step back into the past? 

In 1620, our forefathers “back in the old 
country” came to this conclusion: “Let’s find 
new homes across the sea,” and so it was. 
First, Plymouth Rock and then the settlers 
pushing on to build these United States of 
ours, For home is where the heart is, and 
their hearts were not in unjust taxes—or tax- 
ation without representation—religion with- 
out a choice, trial without a jury. 

But today, your hearts are here in Horton- 
ville, and that is why you are gathered here, 
as one heart with one love, your hometown, 
US.A. 

Now, your thoughts may wander back to 
fathers, grandfathers, sons, daughters, or 
dear friends who have made the supreme 
sacrifice when our freedom was challenged. 
But you can find peace in knowing that they 
did it because our freedoms had been in- 
stilled in their very hearts and souls, m the 
home, in the hometown, in our American way 
of life. 

I, as your senior Senator, along with other 
duly elected Representatives, represent 
Hortonville and all the hometowns all over 
Wisconsin and our United States, to ensure 
that our Government will maintain the 
freedoms established by our forefathers. 
This is not an easy task. 

Abraham Lincoln has said: Tou can please 
all of the people some of the time, and some 
of the people all of the time, but you cannot 
please all of the people all of the time.” 

And, indeed, this is true. But I can as- 
sure you that you are looking at one man 
who is proud of his heritage, and who still 
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believes that our Constitution, guaranteeing 
these freedoms to all people under our flag, 
still represents the only free way of life, and 
I shall steadfastly stand to defend it. 

Our freedom of religion, freedom of speech, 
our right to assemble, and our right to peti- 
tion our freedom from unreasonable searches 
of our persons, homes, papers and effects, 
just compensation for private property taken 
for public use, the right to jury trial and 
counsel and the right to summon witnesses, 
all of these and more are nteed us 
through our Bill of Rights attached to our 
Constitution. Equally important in our free 
way of life is our right to leave something 
we do not like—freedom to quit a job, free- 
dom to leave a country if you do not like the 
way it is being run—example: couple with 
family from Philadelphia, who recently went 
to Russia and returned. 

This is one of the big differences between 
the beliefs of a Communist country and a 
democracy. They say that their people are 
free because they cannot lose their jobs. We 
say they are in a kind of slavery because they 
cannot quit their jobs. 

This, then, is our American way of life 
handed down by our forefathers and I im- 
plore each and every one of you to be ever 
mindful of your individual rights, and to 
utilize them as our forefathers did to keep 
America strong at its core, our homes, and 
our hometowns. 

Be thankful today for Hortonville, U.S.A., 
for a country filled with people who con- 
tinue to live in peace and security. 

So be ever watchful and thankful and pray, 
teaching your children as you were taught 
to exercise your freedoms and your love 
of home, your hometown and your country. 
Instill in them their heritage as it was in- 
stilled in you, and show them by your words 
and actions and deeds that it is worthwhile 
and necessary that they live and teach their 
children to live to this end. 

For there is a tie that binds our fore- 
fathers, our Constitution, our hometown, 
and our United States. And you are proof 
of this today. 

Russia has no homecoming, because they 
are taught in their country to have steel 
helmets and mortal minds. We wonder 
how this can be, for we are taught in our 
homes, our hometowns, our country to have 
warm hearts, with only love of country and 
neighbors. 

So let us be mindful of this lesson from 
our great Teacher which has been passed 
on to us through our forefathers. 

Someone has said: “It takes a heap of 
livin’ to make a house a home.” And so it 
is. Our freedoms allow us a “heap of liv- 
in’.” Russia is filled with houses. America 
is filled with homes. Russia celebrates May 
Day in tribute to the state. 

We, on July 4, celebrate independence— 
which is our heritage. I thank God that 

America still has a hom day to re- 
mind us of our heritage, such as this, your 
Hortonville homecoming. 


Appointment and Selection of State 
Election Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 18, 1962 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I recently 


found that there was no compilation of 
the various State codes and statutes 
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regulating the selection of election of- 
ficials. As this is a republic, each of the 
several States has the power to estab- 
lish its own election procedure and to 
establish guidelines for the selection of 
its election officials on the precinct level. 
It seemed to me to be important to have 
brief descriptions of the respective codes 
and statutes assembled in one place for 
convenient reference. I therefore asked 
the Library of Congress to prepare such 
a compilation. This valuable work has 
just been completed and the research re- 
port delivered to me. I would like to 
share this report with the other Mem- 
bers of this body and with all the Amer- 
ican people. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the report will make 6% pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, at a cost of 
$585. Notwithstanding the cost, I ask 
unanimous consent that this material be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


APPOINTMENT AND SELECTION OF STATE 
ELECTION OFFICERS 


Tue LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., June 14, 1962. 
To: Hon, J. GLENN BEALL, 
From; American Law Division. 
Subject: State election officers, political rep- 
resentations, 

State statutory provisions relating to the 
appointment and selection of election officers 
who conduct elections vary widely from State 
toState. Even within some States the meth- 
ods of selecting such officers vary in different 
political subdivisions or localities. Some 
municipalities have such provisions within 
their charters while special acts set up pro- 
cedures for specific districts or localities 
which vary from the general statutes of the 
States. 

Since such statutes are so diversified any 
attempt to cover all such provisions in the 
50 States in one report would be so compre- 
hensive an undertaking as not to be feasible 
within present limitations of time and staff. 

An attempt is made to give a short state- 
ment of State statutory provisions having 
general application, with particular empha- 
sis upon provisions relating to the political 
qualifications of such officers. 

Grover S. WILLIAMs, 
Legislative Attorney. 
ALABAMA 
Code of Alabama, title 17, sections 120-126 

Officers of election: Provides that the judge 
of probate, the sheriff, and the clerk of the 
circuit court, or a majority of them, acting 
as an appointing board, must, not more than 
20 nor less than 15 days before election, ap- 
point from the qualified electors of the re- 
spective voting places three inspectors and 
two clerks for each place of voting, and a 
returning officer for each precinct, to act at 
the place of holding elections in each pre- 
cinct. 

Prohibits any candidate for election from 
serving on the appointing boards. Permits 
each political party to furnish the appoint- 
ing board a list of not less than three names 
of qualified electors from each voting place, 
and from each of said lists an inspector and 
clerk shall be appointed for each voting place. 
Where there are more than two lists filed, 
the appointments shall be made from the 
lists of the two political parties having re- 
ceived the highest number of votes in the 
State in the next preceding regular election, 
if each of said parties presents a list. 

Permits each political party having candi- 
dates to name a watcher who shall be per- 
mitted to be present at the voting place from 
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the time the polls are opened until the bal- 
lots are counted and certificates signed. 


ALASKA 


1960 Election Code, chapter 83, laws 1960, 
sections 2.11-2.14 


Election Supervisors: Provides that the 
Secretary of State shall appoint one election 
supervisor for each of the four major senate 
districts of the State. Prohibits an election 
supervisor from holding office in a political 
party. The supervisor may be an executive 
department employee but if so, he shall serve 
without extra compensation. 

Provides that the election supervisors shall 
appoint an election board within their dis- 
trict to be composed of three judges, for 
each precinct from among the qualified yot- 
ers of each of the precincts for which they 
are appointed. No more than two judges 
may be of the same political party. 

Provides that each supervisor appoint two 
clerks for each precinct not of the same 
political party. 

Permits the chairman of each election 
board to appoint a maximum of four persons 
as counters in each precinct with no more 
than two of the same political party if more 
than two are appointed. 

If only two counters are appointed they 
may not be of the same political party. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Revised Statutes, sections 
16-771, 16-776 


Appointment of election boards: Directs 
the board of supervisors of each county not 
less than 20 days prior to an election to 
appoint for each election precinct one in- 
spector, two judges, and not less than two 
clerks of election. Requires the inspector, 
judges and clerks to be qualified voters of 
the precinct for which appointed, and re- 
quires that the judges and clerks be members 
of the political parties which cast the high- 
est number of votes in the State at the last 
preceding general election, but if, not less 
than 1 week prior to the appointment, the 
chairman of the county central committee 
of either of the parties designates qualified 
voters of the precinct as judge and as clerk, 
they shall be appointed. 

In election precincts where there are 350 
or more qualified electors the board of su- 
pervisors are permitted to appoint in addi- 
tion to the board of elections a similar board 
to be known as the tally board to take cus- 
tody of the ballots from the closing of the 
polls until the tally of the ballots is com- 
pleted. The tally board shall consist of the 
inspector of the board of elections, two 
judges and not less than two clerks, and 
shall be appointed with the same qualifica- 
tions and on the same basis as set forth. 
A member appointed to serve on the tally 
board, with the exception of the inspector 
of the board of elections, shall not be ap- 
pointed to serve on the board of elections. 


Arkansas Statutes, sections 3-601 through 
3-612 


State board of elections: Provides that the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, the attorney 
general, the secretary of state, State auditor, 
State treasurer, commissioner of State lands, 
the State chairman of the State central com- 
mittee of the majority party and the State 
chairman of the State central committee of 
the minority party shall comprise the State 
board of elections. 

County board of election commissioners: 
Provides that the county chairman of the 
county central committee of the majority 
party and the county chairman of the county 
central committee of the minority party shall 
be members of the county board of election 
commissioners and together with one addi- 
tional or third member to be appointed by 
the State board of election commissioners, 
shall constitute the entire membership of 
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the county board of election commissioners 
for each of the several counties in Arkansas. 
Requires that the State board of election 
commissioners meet no more than 90 days 
nor less than 50 days before elections to ap- 
point county election commissioners. 

Makes it the duty of the county boards of 
election commissioners not less than 5 days 
preceding a general election to select and ap- 
point three judges and two clerks for each 
voting precinct in their respective counties; 
provided however, that two judges and one 
clerk at each precinct shall be chosen and 
appointed by the two members of the county 
board of election commissioners representing 
the majority party and one judge and one 
clerk at each precinct shall be chosen and 
appointed by the member of the county 
board of election commissioners representing 
the minority party. 

Requires all commissioners, election judges 
and clerks be qualified electors of the State, 
county, and precinct in which they reside or 
in which they keep their political residence. 
They are required to be discreet persons, able 
to read and write the English language and 
shall not have been convicted of any in- 
famous crime and not be a candidate for any 
office to be filled at the election. 

Provides that in the event the majority or 
minority representatives on such county 
boards of election commissioners do not se- 
lect and appoint their full quota of judges 
and clerks for each voting precinct then the 
county boards of election commissioners by 
majority vote may fill such vacancies, pro- 
vided, that in no event shall all of the judges 
or both of the clerks at any voting precinct 
be members of the same political party. 


CALIFORNIA 


West’s Annotated California Codes Elections, 
section 1 et seq. 

Election board: Provides that the election 
board means the board of supervisors of each 
county, the city council or other governing 
body of a city, or any board of officers to 
whom similar powers and duties are given by 
any charter. 

Precinct boards: The election officers ap- 
pointed for each precinct constitute the pre- 
einct board. Provides that each precinct 
board consist of one inspector, two judges, 
and three clerks with discretion in the board 
of supervisors as to number of election of- 
ficers. Requires that each election officer be 
able to read and write the English language 
and prohibits the appointment of permanent 
employees of the State, county or city except 
that where enough qualified applicants are 
not available, one permanent employee may 
be appointed in each precinct. 

Provides that preference for the position of 
election officer shall so far as possible be 
given to a qualified person (a) who has 
passed a civil service examination involving 
a test for a clerical position, or (b) who has 
previously rendered satisfactory service as 
an election Officer. 

Provides that the election board appoint 
the election officers and publish the list with 
the name of the political party, if any, which 
each officer is affiliated. 

COLORADO 
Colorado Revised Statutes, 496-4 to 49-6-8, 
49-7-1 

Appointment of judges of elections: Pro- 
vides that the clerk or recorder of the county 
appoint three judges of election in each 
precinct to serve as judges of election at 
any primary, general or special election, ex- 
cept in cities whose charters provide for an 
election commission, then such appoint- 
ments are to be made by such commission. 
Such appointments are for a period of 2 
years and each judge shall be a qualified elec- 
tor of his precinct. 

Provides that no one who is the employer, 
agent, superintendent, or boss of 
a number of employees, or any company, 
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corporation or person carrying or mining or 
manufacturing or railroad operations in any 
PR shall be appointed a judge of elec- 
tion. 

Permits the county chairman of each of 
the two political parties in each county hav- 
ing cast the highest number of votes for 
Governor at the last general election to sub- 
mit a list of persons to be selected judges of 
election and directs the appointments be 
made from such list. Entitles one political 
party to one member of election in all even 
numbered precincts and the other in all odd 
numbered precincts. Provides for determi- 
nation by lot which political party shall be 
entitled to the third member in even num- 
bered precincts and which political party 
shall be entitled to the third member in odd 
numbered precincts. Directs the clerk to 
appoint the third number as designated by 
the county chairman if such a designation 
is made and if not, he may select any one of 
the names from the list. 

Also permits the appointment by the clerk 
of three additional counting judges in ac- 
cordance with the same procedure of judges 
of elections in all precincts where in the last 
preceding general presidential election there 
were cast 200 or more votes. 


CONNECTICUT 


General Statutes of Connecticut section 9-1 
et seq. 

Commissioner of elections: Provides that 
the secretary of state, by virtue of the office, 
shall be the commissioner of elections of 
the State. 

Registrars: Provides for the election of 

registrars by the people. Each town is en- 
titled to two registrars and in the election 
the candidate having the highest number 
of votes for the office of registrar and the 
candidate having the next highest number 
of votes for the office of registrar, who does 
not belong to the same political party as 
the candidate having the highest number, 
shall be declared registrars. 

Deputy and assistant registrars: Permits 
the registrars to appoint deputy registrars 
and assistant registrars. 

Moderators: Permits the appointment of 
moderators of elections by the registrars. 
Provides that in case the registrars fail to 
agree in the choice of a moderator, the choice 
shall be determined between them by lot. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Code Annotated, title 15, section 
101 et seq. 

Department of elections for New Castle 
County: Department of elections to be 12 
in number for 6-year terms to be appointed 
by the Governor. Requires that each of the 
two principal political parties shall at all 
times be represented by at least three mem- 
bers of the department. 

Departments of elections for Kent and 
Sussex Counties: Department of elections 
for each of the above counties shall consist 
of 8 members for a term of 4 years each to 
be appointed by the Governor. Requires that 
each of the two principal parties shall at all 
times be represented by at least one mem- 
ber of each department. 

Requires each member to be a citizen of 
the United States and a resident of the 
county for which appointed for a period 
of 5 years next preceding his appointment. 
Prohibits any member from holding an elec- 
tive office during his membership. 

Provides that the State auditor, in addi- 
tion to his other duties, perform the powers 
and duties and act as the State election 
commissioner. 

Provides that the election department ap- 
point three capable persons who are voters 
and residents in the district appointed to 
be registration officers of each election dis- 
trict for which appointed. Requires that 
not more than two of them shall be of the 
same political party. 
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Provides that the three officers appointed 
as registrars in each district act as election 
officers one whom shall be the inspector and 
the other two judges of elections. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Statutes, Annotated, sections 102.12 
et seq. 


Requires the board of county commission- 
ers in each county at least 11 days prior to 
holding an election to appoint two election 
inspection boards for each precinct in the 
county. Each election board to be composed 
of three inspectors and a clerk, all of whom 
must be registered qualified electors of the 
precinct in which they are appointed and 
shall not belong to the same political party. 
One of the boards is to hold the election and 
the other to count and tabulate the ballots. 
In precincts of more than 1,000 electors 
the commissioners may appoint additional 
election inspection boards and in precincts 
of less than 300 electors it permits appoint- 
ment of only 1 board. 

Provides for the election in each county 
for a 4-year term a supervisor of registra- 
tion who shall be in charge of the registra- 
tion of electors. 

GEORGIA 


Code of Georgia, annotated, title 34, section 
34-1925 


Elections commission: Creates an elections 
commission to be composed of the Governor, 
the secretary of state, and the attorney 
general. 

Section 34-103. County registrars: Provides 
that the judge of the superior court in each 
county appoint, upon the recommendation 
of the grand jury of the county, three up- 
right and intelligent citizens of the county 
as county registrars to serve a term of 4 
years. Provides that in counties having a 
population of over 500,000 the governing au- 
thority of the county, in lieu of the judge 
of the superior court, shall appoint the 
registrars. 

Section 34-1201. Managers of elections for 
members of the general assembly: The per- 
sons qualified to hold elections for members 
of the general assembly are ordinaries, jus- 
tice of the peace, and freeholders. There 
must be three managers, and one must either 
be an ordinary or a justice of the peace, ex- 
cept that if by 10 a.m. on the day of the 
election there is no p officer present 
to hold the election, or there is one and 
he refuses, three freeholders may super- 
intend the election, and shall administer the 
oath required to each other, which shall be 
of the same effect as if taken by a qualified 
officer. Persons who cannot read and write 
shall not be competent to serve as managers 
of elections. 

The laws for the election of other officers 
generally provide that the procedures shall 
be the same as those for the election of 
members of the general assembly. No pro- 
visions are found establishing the procedure 
for the appointment of the managers of elec- 
tions, however, section 34-3201, which re- 
lates to primary elections, provides that 
managers are selected by the political party, 
organization, or association holding such 
primary in the manner prescribed by the 
rules of the political party, organization, or 
association. 

HAWAII 
Revised Laws of Hawaii, sections 11-27 et 
seq.; section 144-3 

Provides that there shall be a board of 
election inspectors of not less than three nor 
more than five members for each precinct. 
Such election inspectors are to be appointed 
by the Governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate. Requires such in- 
spectors be registered electors of the pre- 
cinct in which they serve and, as far as rea- 
sonably practicable, they shall be appointed 
from opposing political parties, Permits the 


inspectors necessary clerks 
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IDAHO 
Idaho Code, section 34-504 


Appointment of election judges: Makes it 
the duty in each county for the county com- 
missioners to appoint three capable and dis- 
creet persons, at least one of whom shall 
represent each political party, to act as 
judges of election at each precinct in the 
county. Each judge must possess the quali- 
fications of electors and shall hold office for 
2 years, unless sooner removed by the board 
of county commissioners. One of the judges 
shall be appointed as senior election judge 
and it shall be the duty of the judge to des- 
ignate one of their number to act as distrib- 
uting clerk. 

Appointment of registrars and deputies: 
Provides that the board of county commis- 
sioners appoint the registrars and assistant 
registrars in each precinct in the county. 

Provides that the judges of elections choose 
two persons having qualifications similar to 
their own to act as clerks of the election. 


ILLINOIS 


Smith-Hurd Illinois Annotated, T. 46, sec- 
tion 6-21 et seq. 


State electoral board: To consist of the 
Governor, secretary of state, the attorney 
general, the state treasurer, and the auditor 
of public accounts. This board has the duty 
of candidates and nominees. 

In Illinois the appointment of boards of 
election commissioners varies according to 
the type of local subdivision involved. 

Certain cities, villages, etc.: Creates a 
board of election commissioners composed of 
three members to be appointed by the 
county court in the county in which such 
city, village, or town is located. Requires 
that at least two of such commissioners shall 
always be selected from the two leading po- 
litical parties, one from each of such par- 
ties, and requires all be legal voters and 
householders residing in such city, etc., and 
be men of well-known political convictions 
and of approved integrity and capacity. 
Provides that whenever it shall come to the 
knowledge of such judge of the county court 
that one of the leading political parties of 
the State is not represented upon such com- 
mission by a person of the same political 
faith, he shall at once remove one of such 
commissioners and fill the vacancy with a 
member of the leading political party not so 
represented. 

Counties not under township organiza- 
tion: Provides that the county board of 
commissioners appoint in each election pre- 
einct or district five capable and discreet 
electors to be judges of election. Provides 
that no more than three persons of the same 
political party shall be appointed judges in 
the same district. Directs that three of the 
judges be selected from a list furnished by 


the chairman of the county central commit- 


tee of the party which cast the greatest num- 
ber of votes for governor in the last general 
election in the precinct or district. 
Counties under township organization: 
Provides that the county board appoint the 
election judges under the same procedures 
provided for counties not under township 


Boards of election commissioners—certain 
other municipalities: Provides for the ap- 
pointment of election judges by a board of 
election commissioners composed of five elec- 
tors in each precinct. Requires that at least 
three judges be selected from the two lead- 
ing political parties. Provides that the 
leading political party represented by minor- 
ity of all the commissioners in the board 
shall be entitled to two of the judges in each 
precinct with an even number and three of 
the judges in each precinct with an odd 
number. 

INDIANA 
Burns Indiana Statutes, 29-3100 et seq. 


County election board: The county elec- 
tion board in each county shall consist of the 
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clerk of the circuit court, who shall be an ex 
officio member and two persons appointed by 
him, one from each of the two political par- 
ties that cast the largest number of votes for 
the secretary of state in said county at the 
last preceding general election. Permits the 
county central committee chairman to nomi- 
nate the member of his party and if he does 
make a nomination the clerk shall appoint. 

Precinct election boards: Provides that 
each county election board appoint for each 
voting precinct in its county an inspector 
and two judges of opposite political faith to 
comprise the precinct election board. Re- 
quires the members to be qualified voters of 
the township and to have been freeholders 
and resident householders for at least 1 year 
or resident householders for 2 years preced- 
ing such election. 

Clerks and assistants: Provides that the 
county election board appoint for each rre- 
cinct two clerks of opposite political faiths 
and if necessary, two assistant clerks of op- 
posite political faiths. 

Watchers: Entitles each of the four politi- 
cal parties having cast the largest vote for 
secretary of state at the last general election 
to one watcher at each precinct. 


IOWA 
Iowa Code Annotated, 49.12 et seq. 


Election boards: Provides that election 
boards shall consist of three judges and two 
clerks; and that not more than two judges 
and not more than one clerk shall belong to 
the same political party. Provides that the 
supervisors of the county choose members of 
the election board from lists submitted by 
the official county chairman of each of the 
two major parties. All election precincts 
with voters in excess of 1,000 are entitled to 
an additional election board and any pre- 
cinct using more than three voting machines 
may have an additional judge for each addi- 
tional machine, with the same bipartisan po- 
litical balance maintained. 

KANSAS 
General Statutes of Kansas, 25-401 et seq. 

Election boards: Provides that election 
boards shall be composed of three judges and 
two clerks and gives the judges charge of 
ballots in their precincts. Provides that not 
more than two judges and not more than 
one clerk shall belong to the same political 
party. It is the duty of the mayors of each 
city of the Ist and 2d class to appoint the 
election boards and in each township, the 
township trustee shall make such appoint- 
ments provided that in cases where all the 
territory of a precinct is located outside the 
boundaries of a city and in counties with 
less than 6,000 population, the board of 
county commissioners shall make such ap- 
pointments. 

KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Revised Statutes, section 116.010 
et seq. 

State board of election commissioners: 
Provides for a State board of election com- 
missioners to consist of the secretary of state 
and two commissioners to be appointed by 
the governor from each of the two political 
parties that polled the largest vote in the 
last preceding election for State officials or 
presidential electors. If names are desig- 
nated to the governor by the State central 
committees of the parties, the appointments 
shall be made from those means. 

County board of election commissioners: 
Provides for a county board of election com- 
missioners consisting of the sheriff of the 
county and two commissioners appointed by 
the State board of election commissioners, 
one each from the two political parties that 
polled the largest number of votes in the 
State at the last preceding election for State 
officers or presidential electors. 

Regular election officers: Provides that the 
county board of election commissioners shall 
appoint for each election precinct in the 
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county two judges, one clerk, and one sheriff 
of election to conduct the elections in the 
precincts. Provides that one judge in each 
precinct be selected from each of the two 
leading political parties and the clerk and 
the sheriff of election are to be from opposite 
political parties. 


LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Revised Statutes, section 554 et seq. 


Board of supervisors of elections: Provides 
that in each parish except the parish of 
Orleans that there be a board of supervisors 
of election to consist of the registrar of voters 
of the parish and two other persons ap- 
pointed by the Governor. If the registrar 
should be appointed by the Governor then 
he shall appoint only one other member and 
the remaining member shall be appointed 
by the parish authority. 

In the parish of Orleans the board shall 
consist of one person appointed by the Goy- 
ernor, the registrar, and the civil sheriff. 

Commissioners and clerks of election: Pro- 
vides that in every parish the board of super- 
visors of elections shall appoint three com- 
missioners and one clerk to preside over the 
election at each polling precinct. Requires 
such appointees to be voters of the ward of 
which the polling precinct forms a part and 
directs that they be appointed from lists to 
contain not less than six names furnished 
by each political party and as far as is prac- 
ticable the commissioners are required to be 
so apportioned as to represent equally all the 
political parties authorized to make nomi- 
nations. 

MAINE 


Revised Statutes of Maine, chapter 5, section 
13 et seq. 

Election warden and clerk, municipalities 
and plantations: Provides that the munici- 
pal officers appoint for each voting place a 
warden or presiding officer and clerk. Also 
provides that such municipal officers appoint 
clerks for each voting place as shall be recom- 
mended for appointment by the several poli- 
tical party committees of the several cities, 
towns, etc., representing the two political 
parties which, at the gubernatorial election 
next preceding such appointment, cast the 
greatest numbers of votes. The number of 
such election clerks varies with different 
precincts in the several municipalities. Re- 
quires that each of the political parties which 
cast the largest numbers of votes in the State 
election next preceding their appointment be 
equally represented in the number of clerks 
appointed. Provides also for appointment of 
clerks representing minor parties. 


MARYLAND 


Annotated Code of Maryland, article 33, sec- 
tion 1 et seq. 

Supervisors of elections: Provides that the 
Governor, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, appoint in each county 
of the State and in Baltimore, three persons 
who shall constitute the board of supervisors 
of the said county or city. Requires the 
supervisors to be residents and voters in their 
respective counties or in the city of Balti- 
more, and two of them shall always be se- 
lected from the two leading politicai parties 
of the State, one from each of said parties. 

Provides that the board of supervisors ap- 
point in each precinct four judges of elec- 
tion and provides that an equal number of 
such judges shall be selected from each of 
the two leading political parties of the State. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts General Laws, chapter 54, 
section 11 et seq. 

Generally the election officers in cities— 
with some exceptions—are appointed by the 
mayor. Provides for the appointment of one 
warden, one deputy warden, one clerk, one 
deputy clerk, four inspectors and four deputy 
inspectors with provisions for additional offi- 
cers if necessary. In towns the selectmen 
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make such appointments broken down as 
follows: one warden, one deputy warden, one 
clerk, one deputy clerk, two inspectors and 
two deputy inspectors with provisions for 
additional officers if necessary. 

Selection of such officers is to be made 
from lists prepared by the local chairman of 
the political parties and such officers are to 
be so appointed as to equally represent the 
two leading political parties, except that, 
without disturbing the equal representation 
of such parties, not more than two of such 
officers not representing either of them may 
be appointed. Provides that the warden 
shall be of a different political party from 
the clerk, and not more than one half of the 
inspectors shall be of the same political 
party. In each case the principal officer and 
his deputy shall be of the same political 
party. 

Provides, upon a written petition to the 
Governor for the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the 
council, of two voters of the city or town 
to act as supervisors at such election. Re- 
quires one supervisor to be appointed from 
each of the two leading political parties. 
Such su shall witness the conduct 
of the election and the counting of the votes. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Statutes Annotated, section 6.1025 
et seq. 

Board of city election commissioners: Gen- 
erally—with certain exceptions—in cities the 
boards of city election commissioners con- 
sist of the city clerk, the city attorney, and 
the city assessor. 

Boards of township election commis- 
sioners: Generally—with certain exceptions— 
the board of township election commis- 
sioners shall consist of the supervisor, the 
clerk and the township treasurer. 

Boards of village election commissioners: 
Generally—with certain exceptions—the 
boards of village election commissioners con- 
sist of the president, clerk and the treasurer. 

Board of election inspectors: Provides that 
the boards of city, township, and village 
elections commissioners shall appoint for 
each election precinct at least three election 

and such additional number as 
necessary for conducting an election. Re- 
quires that not more than 50 percent, or as 
close to that figure as possible, of the total 
number of inspectors appointed in each 
precinct shall be of the same political party. 
MINNESOTA 
Minnesota Statutes Annotated, section 203.21 
et seq. 

Judges of election: Provides that except in 
cities of the first class, the council of each 
municipality and the county board in un- 
organized territory shall appoint qualified 
voters in each precinct therein to be judges 
of election. In cities of the first class, the 
city clerk shall make such appointments 
from a list of qualified voters who apply in 
each precinct. Each applicant shall state 
his party affiliations and the list shall be 
certified by the civil service commissioner. 
Provides that there be at least three judges 
in each precinct but permits one judge for 
every 150 votes. 

Provides that no more than half of the 
number of judges in any precinct may be 
members of the same political party, except 
where the election board consists of an odd 
number of judges in a precinct, the number 
of judges belonging to one political party 
may be one more than the number of judges 
belonging to the other political party. 

Permits the chairman of an authorized 
committee of each political party to appoint 
by written certificate—and the judges shall 
so permit—one voter for each precinct to be 
in the polling place while the election is 
being held and to remain with the election 
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board until the votes are canvassed and 
the results declared, to act as challenger of 
voters. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Code, section 3204 et seq. 


State board of election commissioners: 
Provides for a State board of election com- 
missioners to consist of the Governor, the 
secretary of state, and the attorney general. 

County board of election commissioners: 
To consist of three discreet persons who are 
freeholders and electors in the county in 
which they are to act, and who shall not 
all be of the same political party, if such men 
of different political parties can be con- 
veniently had in the county. 

Managers of election: Provides that the 
county commissioner of election appoint 
three persons for each district to be man- 
agers of the election, who shall not be all of 
the same political party, if suitable persons 
of different political parties can be had in the 
district. 

Clerks of election: Provides that the man- 
agers of elections shall appoint two clerks of 
election, 

MISSOURI 
Vernon’s Annotated Missouri Stautes, 
section 111.270 et seq. 


Appointment of election judges: Provides 
that in all counties in the State, four judges 
of election shall be appointed by the county 
court for each election precinct in each coun- 
ty. Provisions are made for additional 
judges to be appointed in precincts casting 
200 or more votes at the last preceding gen- 
eral election. 

Permits the two political parties that cast 
the largest votes for Governor in the last elec- 
tion to present a list of names to the court 
for judges of election and when such lists 
are presented, directs the court to select and 
appoint the judges from the lists if qualified, 
taking one-half of the judges from each of 
the said lists. If no lists are presented then 
the court is directed to select and appoint 
the requisite number of judges provided by 
law for the said political party failing to sub- 
mit the list. Permits the judges to appoint 
clerks of elections, the number depending 
upon the number of votes cast in the pre- 
cinct at the last general election. 


MONTANA 


Revised Code of Montana, section 23-601 
et seq. 


Judges of election: Provides that the board 
of county commissioners shall appoint five 
judges of election for each precinct in which 
the voters by the last registration number 
200 or more and three judges of election for 
each precinct in which such registration was 
less than 200. Makes provisions for the ap- 
pointment of additional judges if voters ex- 
ceed 350. 

In making the appointments of judges of 
election, such judges must be chosen from 
a list of qualified electors to be submitted 
by the county central committee of the two 
major political parties in the county and 
not more than a majority of such judges 
must be appointed from any one political 
party for each precinct. 

Permits the judges of election to appoint 
two persons having the same qualifications 
as themselves to act as clerks of the election. 

NEBRASKA 
Revised Statutes of Nebraska, section 32-201 
et seq. 

Election commissioner: The office of elec- 
tion commissioner is created for each county 
having a population of more than 60,000 in- 
habitants. Such commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor for a term of 2 
years. 

Deputy election commissioner: Provides 
that the election commissioner shall ap- 
point a chief deputy commissioner who shall 
be a member of a political party other than 
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the one with which the election commis- 
sioner affiliates, to hold office during the 
pleasure of the election commissioner. Di- 
rects the election commissioner to appoint 
such other deputies, inspectors, judges, 
clerks, supervisors of election, supervisors of 
registration, peace officers to serve at elec- 
tions, and such other assistants as may be 
necessary for the performance of the duties 
of his office, the registration of voters, and 
the conduct of elections in such counties. 
Such employees shall be divided between all 
political parties as nearly as practicable in 
proportion to the number of votes cast in 
such county at the preceding general elec- 
tion for the office of Governor by the parties, 
respectively. 
NEVADA 
Nevada Revised Statutes, section 296.055 et 
seq. 

Inspectors of elections: (1) Precincts with 
less than 200 registration—Provides that the 
county commissioners shall appoint three 
qualified persons, not all of whom shall be 
of the same political party, to act as in- 
spectors of elections and two qualified per- 
sons, not of the same political party to act 
as clerks of elections. 

(2) Precincts with more than 200 regis- 
tration—Provides that the county commis- 
sioners appoint six qualified persons, not all 
of whom shall be of the same political party, 
to act as inspectors of election, and four 
qualified persons, not all of whom shall be 
of the same political party, to act as clerks 
of election. 

Election precinet foremen: Provides that 
in election precincts where 200 or more 
voters are registered, two of the appointed 
inspectors of election, one Republican and 
one Democrat, may be designated by the 
board of county commissioners as the elec- 
tion precinct foremen. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Revised Statutes, Annotated, 
section 55:1 et seq. 

Supervisors of check list: Provides that a 
board of supervisors of the checklist, con- 
sisting of three legal voters in each town, 
shall be chosen at each biennial election; 
but no selectman, moderator, clerk or ballot 
inspector shall be supervisor. 

Inspectors of elections: Provides that each 
town and ward political committee of the 
two political parties casting the largest num- 
ber of votes at the last election for Governor 
appoint two inspectors of election to act 
with the clerk, moderator and selectmen as 
election officers. If the number of qualified 
voters at a polling place exceeds 2,000 the 
said political committees may appoint for 
such polling place one additional inspector 
for each 1,500 voters or fraction thereof in 
excess of 2,000. If the political committees 
fail to make such appointments then the 
appointments may be made by the select- 
men of the town or ward concerned. 

Requires that such inspectors of elections 
be qualified voters in the said polling place 
and shall be appointed from the designated 
registered voters of the two political parties, 
one-half of those appointed to be from each 
of the two leading political parties, provided 
there are sufficient numbers of such voters 
on the voting list who are willing and able 
to serve. 

NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Statutes Annotated, section 
19: 6-7 et seq. 


District boards: Shall be appointed by the 


county boards of elections. Requires the 
members of any district board to be equally 
apportioned between the two political parties 
which at the last preceding general election 
held for the election of all the members of 
the general assembly cast the largest and 
next largest number of votes, respectively, in 
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this State for members of the general as- 
sembly. 

County boards: Provides that the county 
boards of election shall consist of four per- 
sons, who shall be legal voters of the coun- 
ties for which they are respectively ap- 
pointed. Two members of such county 
board shall be members of the political 
party which at the last preceding general 
election, cast the largest number of votes 
for members of the general assembly, and 
the remaining two members of such board 
shall be members of the political party which 
at such election cast the next largest num- 
ber. 

Provides that preceding March 1 in each 
year, the chairman and vice chairlady of 
each county committee, the State chairman, 
the State committeeman and State commit- 
teewomen of each of such two political 
parties, respectively meet and jointly, in 
writing, nominate one person residing in the 
county of such county committee chairman, 
duly qualified for member of the county 
board in and for such county. If nomina- 
tions be so made, the Governor shall com- 
mission such appointees, who shall be mem- 
bers of opposite parties. Such appointees 
shall serve a period of two years. If such 
nominations are not made to the Governor 
then he shall make such appointments of 
his own selection from the citizens of the 
county in which such failure occurs. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Statutes, section 3-3-14 et seq. 


Challengers: Permits the county chairman 
of any political party to designate for each 
precinct or election district a challenger and 
one alternate challenger, either of whom 
shall be allowed in the room where the 
voting is conducted to oversee the election. 

Election judges, counting judges: Makes 
it the duty of the board of county commis- 
sioners to appoint three judges of election 
for each precinct and election district in the 
county and three counting judges for each 
precinct or election district in which more 
than 200 votes were cast for Governor at the 
last preceding election. Permits county 
chairman of the political parties to submit 
lists of persons for such offices and requires 
the appointments to be made from qualified 
persons on such lists when submitted, Pro- 
vides that not more than two such judges 
of election and not more than two such 
counting judges shall belong to the same 
political party. Permits the board of county 
commissioners to designate the judge of 
election who shall receive the election sup- 
plies. 

Provides that if the chairman of either 
of the dominant political parties shall fail 
or refuse to submit such lists for any pre- 
cinct, the board of county commissioners 
shall appoint such judges, etc., from the 
same political party as such chairman fail- 
ing to file such lists. 

Poll clerks and counting clerks: Makes it 
the duty of the board of county commis- 
sioners to appoint two poll clerks and two 
counting clerks for each precinct or elec- 
tion district under similar procedures as the 
judges of election. 


NEW YORK 


McKinney's Consolidated Laws of New York, 
Elections, section 30 et seq. 


Board of elections: Provides that there 
shall be a board of elections in the city of 
New York and in each county of the State. 
The board of elections of the city of New 
York shall be deemed to be also the board 
of elections for each county in the city. In 
the city of New York the board shall consist 
of four commissioners, to be appointed by the 
city council of that city. Elsewhere, in a 
county having a population of less than 
12,000, the board shall consist of the two 
commissioners of elections, and in any other 
county of two or four commissioners of 
elections, as the board of supervisors, by 
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resolution, may determine, to be appointed 
by the board of supervisors. Provides that 
not more than two commissioners, if the 
board consists of four members, and not 
more than one commissioner, if the board 
consist of two members, shall belong to the 
same political party. 

Permits the county chairman of the polit- 
ical parties to make recommendations for 
appointments of commissioners of elections. 
Permits every board of elections to appoint 
and at pleasure remove clerks, voting 
machine custodians and other employees, 
prescribe their duties and fix their ranks. 

Election officers: Provides that there be in 
every election district of the State four in- 
spectors of election and in each district where 
two voting machines are used there shall be 
two clerks in addition to the four inspectors 
of elections. 

In the city of New York in each odd 
numbered election district a chairman shall 
be designated from an inspector named by 
the political party which polled the highest 
number of votes for Governor in the last 
election and in each even numbered district a 
chairman shall be designated by the party 
polling the second highest number of votes 
for Governor. 

Provides that each class of officers shall 
be equally divided between the two political 
parties which cast the highest and the next 
highest number of votes for Governor in the 
last preceding gubernatorial election. 

Permits each political party to file a list of 
persons qualified to serve as election officers. 

Provides that the appointment of inspec- 
tors of elections in towns be made by the 
town board. 

Provides numerous special duties of elec- 
tion officials in various counties and towns, 
etc. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


General Statutes of North Carolina, para- 
graph 163-8 et seq. 


State board of elections: Provides for a 
State board of elections to consist of five 
members to be appointed by the Governor. 
Not more than three members shall be of 
the same political party. 

County board of elections: Provides for a 
county board of elections to consist of three 
members who shall be appointed by the 
State board of elections. Not more than two 
members shall be of the same political party. 
Permits the State chairman of each political 
party to recommend three electors in each 
county as candidates for membership as the 
county board of elections and when recom- 
mended makes it the duty of the State board 
of elections to appoint from the names rec- 
ommended. 

Precinct elections officers: Provides for 
the selection by the county board of elections 
for each precinct one person who shall act 
as registrar and two persons to act as judges 
of election. Permits the county chairman 
of each political party to make recommenda- 
tions for such officers, and such appoint- 
ments may be made from such recommen- 
dations. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
North Dakota Century Code, 16-10-01 et seq. 

Board of elections: Shall consist of the 
judges of elections and the inspector of elec- 
tions. 

Inspector of elections in townships: Shall 
be the chairman of the board of supervisors. 

Inspector of elections in council cities: 
Shall be the senior alderman—under certain 
conditions may be selected in another man- 
ner. 

Inspector of elections in villages: Shall be 
the chairman of the village board of trus- 
tees. 

Inspector of elections in commission cities: 
Shall be appointed by the board of city com- 
missioners. 

Judges of elections: In each precinct the 
inspector of elections shall appoint two qual- 
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ified electors to act as judges of elections. 
One judge of elections shall be selected from 
each of the two parties which cast the high- 
est number of votes at the preceding general 
election. The chairman of the county cen- 
tral committee of a political party may make 
nominations for such judges and if made 
the appointments are required. 

Poll clerks: Provides that the boards of 
elections appoint at least two poll clerks for 
each precinct, one from each of the two 
parties which cast the largest vote at the 
last State general election. 


OHIO 


Page’s Ohio Revised Code Annotated, 
section 3501.04 et seq. 

Chief election officer: Makes the secretary 
of state the chief election officer of the State. 

Board of elections: Provides for a board 
of elections in each county of the State to 
consist of four electors to be appointed by 
the secretary of state. Requires two mem- 
bers to be from the political party which cast 
the highest number of votes for the office 
of Governor in the last election and the 
other two from the political party casting 
the next highest number of votes. Permits 
the county executive committees of the 
parties entitled to the appointments to make 
recommendation for such offices and if qual- 
ified the appointment shall be made. 

Precinct election officials: Provides that 
the board of elections appoint for each pre- 
cinct four judges of election and two clerks 
of election, Provides that not more than 
two of the judges and one clerk shall be of 
the same political parties. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Statutes Annotated, section 11 
et seq. 

State election board: Creates a State elec- 
tion board to consist of three members, not 
more than two of whom shall belong to the 
same political party. Provides that the sec- 
retary of the State senate shall be the sec- 
retary of the State election board. Provides 
that the State central committee of the two 
political parties casting the highest number 
of votes at the last general election for State 
officers shall have the privilege of selecting 
and presenting names of persons for mem- 
bers of the State board. Permits the Gov- 
ernor to select one name from each of such 
lists. Such appointment shall be made one 
each from the two dominant political parties 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
State senate. 

County boards of election: Provides that 
the county elections board shall consist of 
three members, one of said members to be 
chosen by the State election board with the 
two political parties receiving the highest 
number of votes at the last general election 
each naming one member. Provides that 
not more than two members of any one po- 
litical party shall serve on such county board. 

Precinct boards: Precinct boards shall con- 
sist of three electors who are residents of 
such precinct to act as election officers. Per- 
mits the precinct central committee of any 
political party to file recommendation for 
precinct officers to the county election board 
who shall make such appointments, Pro- 
vides that in no event shall more than two 
of the three members of a precinct election 
board be of one political party, unless it is 
impossible to secure a person qualified to at- 
tend to the duties of the office from the ranks 
of the other party. 

OREGON 
Oregon Revised Statutes; judges and clerks 
of election, section 246.010 et seq. 

Provides that each precinct have two 
judges of elections and three clerks to con- 
duct the elections. Directs the county clerk 
to submit a list of voters from each precinct 
to the county court which shall make the 
appointments from such list. Provisions 
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are also made for the appointment of addi- 
tional judges and clerks where necessary. 
Multnomah County: In counties having 
a population of over 300,000 the board of 
county supervisors shall appoint a qualified 
elector to act as supervisor of election who 
shall prepare a list of qualified electors to 
act as judges and clerks of election and 
present it to the board of county super- 
visors which shall make such appointments 
to the board of elections. Provides that 
the members of each of the boards of elec- 
tion—judges and clerks—shall not all be 
members of the same political party. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes, Annotated 
elections, title 25, section 42 et seq. 


Election of judges and inspectors of elec- 
tion in boroughs: Makes it lawful for the 
borough electors to elect annually one judge 
and two of elections. 

County boards of elections: Provides that 
there shall be a county board of election 
in each county to consist of the county com- 
missioners of such county ex officio, or any 
Officials or board who are performing or may 
perform the duties of the county commis- 
sioners. Permit such board to appoint nec- 
essary personnel. 

District election boards: Provides that 
elections be conducted in each election dis- 
trict by a district election board consisting 
of a judge of election, a majority inspector 
of elections and a minority inspector of 
elections assisted by clerks and machine in- 

in certain cases. The judge of elec- 
tions and the inspectors of elections shall 
be elected by the electors. Each elector 
may vote for one person as judge and for one 
person as inspector, and the person receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes for judge 
shall be declared elected judge of elections, 
the person receiving the highest number 
of votes for inspector shall be declared ma- 
jority inspector of elections, and the per- 
son receiving the second highest number of 
votes for inspector shall be declared elected 
minority inspector of elections. Such offi- 
cers shall hold office for a period of 4 years. 

RHODE ISLAND 
General Laws of Rhode Island, section 17-7-1 
et seq. 

State board of elections: Provides for a 
board of elections to consist of four qualified 
electors, two of whom shall be Republicans 
and two of whom shall be Democrats who 
shall be appointed by the Governor or elected 
by the senate if the Governor fails to ap- 
point. The appointments shall be made 
from lists submitted by the chairman of 
the State central committee of the two 
political parties. 

Bipartisan canvassing authorities: Provides 
that the legislative body of each city and 
town appoint a bipartisan canvassing author- 
ity of three electors from a list submitted by 
the respective chairmen of the city or town 
committee of the political parties, not more 
than two shall belong to the same political 


party. 

Moderators and clerks: Provides that the 
moderators and clerks in some towns and 
districts shall be elected by the electors, 
while in others they shall be appointed by 
the local board. In the districts where ap- 
pointments are made it is required that one 
shall be a Democrat and one a Republican 
and both shall be voters in the district for 
which appointed. 

Also provides for the appointment of ward- 
ens and clerks and supervisors for certain 
election districts and polling places. In all 
cases it is required that one be a Democrat 
and one a Republican. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Code of Laws of South Carolina, section 
23-306 et seq. 

Election commissioners: Provides for the 

appointment by the Governor of three com- 
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missioners of election for each county upon 
the recommendation of the State senator and 
at least half of the members of the State 
house of representatives from the respective 
counties. 

Election managers: Provides that the com- 
missioners of elections shall appoint three 
managers of election for each polling place 
at each election precinct of the county for 
which they shall respectively be appointed 
and none of such officers shall be removed 
from office except for incompetence or mis- 
conduct. Provides for the appointment of 
additional managers if necessary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
South Dakota Code, section 16.1001 et seq. 


Judges of elections: Provides for the ap- 
pointment by the board of county commis- 
sioners of three judges of election for each 
of the voting precincts. The judges shall 
be electors of the precinct for which ap- 
pointed. If three or more political parties 
have tickets on the official ballot, one judge 
shall be appointed from each party having 
at least 15 percent of the voters as shown by 
the returns of the last preceding general 
election. If but two parties have tickets on 
such ballots, the judges shall be selected 
therefrom and the party having a majority 
of the votes in the election precinct at the 
last preceding general election shall have a 
majority of such judges. 

Clerks of elections: Provides that judges 
of elections shall choose two persons having 
similar qualifications as themselves to act 
as clerks of election, who shall be of the 
different political parties represented in the 
primary election, if possible. 


TENNESSEE 
Tennessee Code, section 2-901 et seq. 


State board of elections: Provides for the 
election by the general assembly for terms 
of 6 years three persons to comprise the State 
board of elections. Two of the members of 
the State board of elections shall be mem- 
bers of the party polling the highest number 
of votes for Governor in the last preceding 
election and one member shall be a mem- 
ber of the party polling the second highest 
number of votes for Governor in the last 
preceding election. Each member to be 
elected shall be first nominated by a joint 
senate-house caucus of the members of the 
party of which he is a bona fide member. 

County election commissioners: Each 
county is entitled to a board of county elec- 
tion commissioners to consist of three mem- 
bers to be appointed by the State board of 
election commissioners. Not more than two 
members of the county election commis- 
sioners shall be of the same political party. 

Judges of elections: Provides for the ap- 
pointment by the board of county commis- 
sioners of three judges of election for each 
precinct and not more than two of the judges 
shall be of the same political party, if per- 
sons from different political parties are will- 
ing to serve. Each of the commissioners of 
elections shall have the right and power to 
designate and appoint one judge of elections 
without the consent of his associates. 

Watchers: Permits the appointment of 
two watchers for the majority party and two 
watchers for the minority party at each pre- 
cinct. One watcher for each party may be 
appointed by the chairman of each party’s 
county executive committee and one watcher 
appointed by the majority of the candidates 
on each party ticket, who are running ex- 
clusively within the county in which the 
watchers are to be appointed. 

Clerks of elections: Provides for the ap- 
pointment of two clerks of elections for each 
precinct by the members of the board of 
county election commissioners. If compe- 
tent persons of different political parties are 
willing to serve, they shall be appointed from 
the two political parties most numerously 
represented at such precinct. 
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Vernon’s Civil Statutes, Election Code, sec- 
tion 3.01 et seq. 


Judges of the election; small precincts: 
Provides for the appointment by the com- 
missioners court in every precinct where 
there are less than 100 votes of 2 reputa- 
able qualified voters to act as judges of elec- 
tion. The judges of election shall be se- 
lected from different political parties, if 
practicable. 

Large precincts: In precincts with more 
than 100 votes there shall be appointed by 
the commissioner court 4 judges of elec- 
tions who shall be chosen when practicable 
from opposing political parties. Permits the 
appointment by the presiding judge of elec- 
tion four competent and reputable clerks, 
and as many other clerks as may be author- 
ized by the commissioners court to be of 
different political parties, when practicable. 

Supervisors of elections: Permits the 
chairman of the county executive commit- 
tee for each political party that has candi- 
dates on the official ballot to nominate one 
supervisor of election for each precinct to 
observe the conduct of the election. Pro- 
vides several other methods for the selec- 
tion of supervisors when the chairman of 
the political party fails to act. 


UTAH 
Utah Code, section 20-7-—10 et seq. 


Judges of elections: Provides for the ap- 
pointment by the board of county commis- 
sioners for each county three judges of elec- 
tions in each election district at least two 
of whom shall be of opposite political par- 
ties. Permits the committees of the politi- 
cal parties to submit lists of persons for 
such appointments and when such lists are 
submitted the appointments shall be made 
therefrom. Provides for the appointment of 
additional judges of elections when neces- 
sary but retains the requirement that not 
over two judges out of three shall be of the 
same political party. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Statutes Annotated, T-17, section 
1001 et seq. 


Election officers: In towns, the election 
officers shall consist of the presiding officer, 
the board of civil authority, the assistant, 
ballot and assisting clerks and as provided, 
inspectors of elections. In cities and vil- 
lages, the election officers shall consist of 
the officers who by law conduct elections 
therein—varies from jurisdiction to juris- 
diction—together with the ballot and assist- 
ing clerks. 

Presiding officer: In towns the presiding 
officer shall be the first constable or, in 
his absence or disqualification. one of the 
selectmen, or in their absence or disqualifi- 
cation, a justice. In cities and villages, the 
presiding officer at each polling place shall 
be the official charged with that duty by 
the laws relating to such cities and villages. 

Ballot clerks: Provides for the appoint- 
ment of at least four ballot clerks for each 
polling place by the board of civil authority 
in each town and the trustees in each vil- 
lage. Provides that one-half of such clerks 
be appointed from the political party cast- 
ing the largest number of votes and one-haif 
from the party casting the next highest 
number of votes at the last general election. 
Also provides for the appointment of two 
assisting clerks in each precinct according 
to the same procedure as ballot clerks. 

VIRGINIA 

Codes of Virginia, sections 24-26 et seq. 

State board of elections: Provides within 
the office of the secretary of the common- 
wealth a State board of elections to consist 
of three members to be appointed by the 
Governor, subject to confirmation by the 
general assembly. In the appointment of 
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the board, representation shall be given to 
the political parties having the highest and 
next highest number of adherents in this 
State. 

Local electoral boards: Provides that in 
each county and city in the State there shall 
be an electoral board, composed of three 
members who shall be appointed by the cir- 
cuit court, or the corporation court, or the 
judge of the court in vacation. Provides 
that electoral boards as far as practicable 
represent each of the two political parties 
which cast the highest and next highest 
number of votes at the last preceding gen- 
eral election. 

Judges of elections: Elections shall be con- 
ducted by three judges of elections in each 
district to be appointed by the electoral 
boards. In the appointment o? such judges, 
representation as far as possible shall be 
given to the two political parties which cast 
the highest and next highest vote in the last 
preceding election. The appointment of 
Clerks and additional officers by the electoral 
board shall be made under the same pro- 
cedures. 

WASHINGTON 


Revised Code of Washington, section 29.45, 
et seq. 

Judges and inspectors of elections: Pro- 
vides that the county auditor under the 
consolidated election laws, the county com- 
missioners in other elections under county 
auspices, and the city council or other gov- 

body in elections in lesser constit- 
uencies, shall appoint one inspector of elec- 
tions and two judges of elections for each 
precinct from lists furnished by the chair- 
men of the county central committee of the 
political parties entitled to representation 
thereon to conduct elections. The inspector 
and one of the judges of elections shall be 
designated from that political party which 
polled the highest number of votes in the 
county for its candidate for President of the 
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United States at the preceding election and 
one judge from that political party polling 
the next highest number of votes for Presi- 
dent of the United States. Permits the ap- 
pointment of clerks by the inspector and 
judges of elections in each precinct, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia Code, section 5-1 et seq. 

State election commission: Creates a State 
election commission to be composed of five 
members to be appointed by the Governor, 
by and with the consent of the senate. Re- 
quires that one member be selected with 
special reference to his expert knowledge as 
a student of the problems of public elections 
and provides that not more than two of the 
remaining four members shall be affiliated 
with the same major political party. 

Secretary of State: Makes the Secretary 
of State the chief registration official of the 
State. 

Registrars: Provides that the county court 
of each county shall appoint two competent 
persons for not more than 10 precincts to 
act as registrars and requires that an equal 
number of such registrars shall be selected 
from the two political parties which cast 
the highest and next highest number of 
votes in the last preceding election. 

Ballot commissioners: In each county the 
clerk of the circuit court and two persons 
appointed by him—one each of the two 
political parties casting the highest number 
of votes in the last preceding general elec- 
tion—shall constitute the board of ballot 
commissioners. 

Commissioners and clerks of elections: 
Provides that the county court of each 
county shall appoint three commissioners 
of election and two clerks of election in each 
precinct for the holding and conducting 
of elections. Such officers are to be selected 
from members of the two political parties 
which cast the highest and second highest 
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number of votes in the last preceding elec- 
tion. Permits the chairmen of the two 
political parties to submit lists of persons 
recommended for such offices, 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Statutes Annotated, section 6.31 
et seq. 

Election inspectors and clerks: Elections 
are to be conducted by election inspectors 
and clerks to be appointed by the govern- 
ing body in which any election district is 
located. Each election district is entitled to 
three inspectors of elections and two clerks 
of election and two ballot clerks. Provides 
that not more than two of such inspectors 
of elections, nor one of said clerks of elec- 
tion, nor one of said ballot clerks, shall be 
members of the same political party, but 
each one of said officers shall be a member 
of one of the two political parties which 
cast the largest vote in the precinct at the 
last preceding general election, the party 
which cast the largest vote being entitled 
to two inspectors, one clerk, and one ballot 
clerk, and the party receiving the next 
largest vote being entitled to the remainder 
of the officers. Makes the basis of such divi- 
sion the vote of each party for its presi- 
dential elector receiving the largest vote, or 
for its candidate for Governor in a nonpresi- 
dential election year, at the last preceding 
general election. 

WYOMING 
Wyoming Statutes, section 22-118.58 et seq. 

Judges and clerks of elections: Provides 
that in each precinct in the State there shall 
be three capable and discreet persons ap- 
pointed as judges of elections and two per- 
sons possessing similar qualifications to act 
as clerks of elections. Provides that if pos- 
sible, not more than two of the judges in 
each precinct shall be members of the same 
political party, and, if possible, the clerks 
shall be of different political parties. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TueEspAy, JUNE 19, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Isaiah 58: 11: The Lord shall guide 
thee continually. 

O Thou Eternal God, from whom 
cometh every noble desire and every lofty 
aspiration, we rejoice that Thy grace 
is sufficient for all generations with their 
many needs. 

May our attitude toward Thee be that 
of gratitude for we have the promise and 
the assurance that in our days of strain 
and stress Thou art nigh unto us, ready 
to fortify us with courage and renew 
our hopes. 

Inspire us with a vision to see clearly 
the realities and hard facts of life in 
their right proportions and perspectives 
and the confidence to meet and master 
them by surrendering ourselves com- 
pletely and unreservedly to Thy divine 
wisdom and guidance. 

Grant that as Thou art continually 
with us in our trials and tribulations so 
we may be of help to needy mankind 
everywhere, healing their woes, and lead- 
ing them out of the dark shadows of 
doubt to a deeper faith in Thee. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


REGULATION OF FARES FOR THE 
TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 78) requesting the President to re- 
turn to the Senate the enrolled bill, S. 
1745, relating to District of Columbia 
schoolchildren’s fares, and providing for 
its reenrollment with a certain change. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, requested to return to the Senate 
the enrolled bill (S. 1745) entitled “An Act 
to amend the Act of August 5, 1955, relating 
to the regulation of fares for the transporta- 
tion of schoolchildren in the District o 
Columbia”; that upon its return, the action 
of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President of the Senate in sign- 
ing the said bill be deemed to be rescinded; 
and that in the reenrollment of said bill, the 


Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to make the follow- 
ing change, viz: On page 2, line 3, of the 
engrossed bill, after the word “return”, in- 
sert the word “established”. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN ASSISTANCE 
TO CERTAIN MIGRANTS AND 
REFUGEES 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 8291) to 
enable the United States to participate 
in the assistance rendered to certain 
migrants and refugees, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments Nos. 2, 3, 7, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WAL- 
TER, FEIGHAN, CHELF, Porr, and Moore. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 115 of yesterday afternoon, I ask 
unanimous consent that the permanent 
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Record reflect that I was at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital under orders of the House 
physician, Dr. Calver, for treatment of 
an infection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CATERINA SCALZO (NEE 
LoSCHIAVO) 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2990) for the 
relief of Caterina Scalzo (nee LoSchi- 
avo). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania give us a few words of 
explanation? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; this bill author- 
izes the admission to the United States 
of a woman who was formerly married to 
the man she is going to marry again 
when she gets here. Although the mar- 
riage was annulled in Connecticut it is 
still recognized in Italy and for that 
reason he was unable to remarry her 
there. But it is important that the bill 
be acted on promptly because I under- 
stand there is an addition to the family 
in the offing; it is important that we act 
on this bill before the next call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. GROSS. Far be it from me to 
interfere in the maternal or marital af- 
fairs of this family. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Caterina Scalzo (nee Lo- 
Schiavo) the financee of Bernard Scalzo, a 
citizen of the United States, shall be eligible 
for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary 
visitor for a period of three months: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Caterina Scalzo (nee Lo- 
Schiavo) is coming to the United States with 
a bona fide intention of being married to 
the said Bernard Scalzo and that she is 
found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within three months after the entry 
of the said Caterina Scalzo (nee LoSchiavo), 
she shall be required to depart from the 
United States and upon failure to do so shall 
be deported in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
tion and Nationality Act. In the event that 
the marriage between the above-named per- 
sons shall occur within three months after 
the entry of the said Caterina Scalzo (nee 
LoSchiavo), the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of the said 
Caterina Scalzo (nee LoSchiavo) as of the 
date of the payment by her of the required 
visa fee. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


MRS. WILLIAM W. JOHNSTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9942) 
for the relief of Mrs. William W. 
Johnston. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FELIPE O. PAGDILAO 


The Clerk called the bill (S, 2147) for 
the relief of Felipe O. Pagdilao. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent hat 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection, 


MANUEL ARRANZ RODRIGUEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2186) for 
the relief of Manuel Arranz Rodriguez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Manuel Arranz Rodriguez shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BYRON WONG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2300) for 
the relief of Byron Wong. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE ROSS HUTCHINS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2339) for 
the relief of George Ross Hutchins. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 
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212(a)(3) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, George Ross Hutchins may be 
issued a visa and be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that Act: Provided, That the exemption 
granted herein shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
Act: Provided further, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 231 of the said Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill, change the period 
to a colon and add the following: “Provided 
further, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of said Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SHUNICHI AIKAWA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2340) for 
the relief of Shunichi Aikawa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationallty 
Act, Shunichi Aikawa shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ELAINE ROZIN RECANATI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2418) for 
the relief of Elaine Rozin Recanati. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, section 352 (a) (2) shall not be 
held to have been or to be applicable to 
Elaine Rozin Recanatl, a citizen of the United 
States, provided she returns to the United 
States for permanent residence prior to 
March 15, 1967. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


KIM CAREY (TIMOTHY MARK ALT) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2486) for 
the relief of Kim Carey (Timothy Mark 
Alt). 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Kim Carey (Timothy Mark Alt) shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond L. Alt, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of Kim Carey (Timothy 
Mark Alt) shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SALLY ANN BARNETT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2562) for 
the relief of Sally Ann Barnett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Sally Ann Barnett, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Barnett, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, 
That no natural parent of Sally Ann Barnett, 
by virtue of such parentage, shall be ac- 
corded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MICHAEL NAJEEB METRY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2505) for 
the relief of Michael Najeeb Metry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Michael Najeeb Metry, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Doctor and Mrs. John M. Metry, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents of Michael Najeeb Metry 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status un- 
der the Immigration and Nationality Act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
and a motion to reconsider was 

laid on the table. 


ERNST FRAENKEL AND HIS WIFE, 
HANNA FRAENKEL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2709) for 
the relief of Ernst Fraenkel and his wife, 
Hanna Fraenkel. x 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PHOS- 
PHATE RIGHTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9593) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
phosphate rights to the Dr. P. Phillips 
Foundation of Orlando, Florida. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey by quitclaim deed, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
2 of this Act, to the Doctor P. Phillips Foun- 
dation of Orlando, Florida, all phosphate 
rights which are held by the United States in 
the following described lands situated in 
Orange County, Florida: The west half of the 
northwest quarter of section 27 in township 
23 south, range 28 east, of the Tallahassee 
meridian, Florida, containing 80.15 acres, 
more or less. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized to be 
made by the first section of this Act shall be 
conditioned upon the payment by the said 
Doctor P. Phillips Foundation to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of a sum equal to $200 (to 
reimburse the United States for the ad- 
ministrative costs of the conveyance) plus 
the fair market value of the phosphate rights 
conveyed, if prospectively valuable, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior after 
appraisal. 

Src. 3. Proceeds from the sale made here- 
under shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO SAINTS 
MARY AND JOSEPH CHURCH, 
SAWYER, MINN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10459) 
to provide for the conveyance of 39 acres 
of Minnesota Chippewa tribal land on 
the Fond du Lac Indian Reservation to 
the Saints Mary and Joseph Church, 
Sawyer, Minn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the approval 
of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, is au- 
thorized to convey a tract of tribal land 
located on the Fond du Lac Reservation, 
Minnesota, described as: Lot 5, section 33, 
township 49 north, range 18 west, fourth 
principal meridian, Minnesota, containing 
89.0 acres, more or less, subject to prior valid 
existing rights-of-way, to the Saints Mary 
and Joseph Church, Sawyer, Minnesota: 
Provided, That the title to the land hereby 
authorized to be conveyed will revert to the 
United States in trust for the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe when it is no longer used 
for religious purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO LITTLE 
FLOWER MISSION 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 2895) to 


provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
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of Indians to the Little Flower Mission 
of the Saint Cloud Diocese. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by te Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the consent 
of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, is hereby 
authorized to convey to the Little Flower 
Mission of the Saint Cloud Diocese, without 
the payment of any consideration, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States of 
America and the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
in and to the following described land lo- 
cated on the Mille Lacs Indian Reservation: 
Lot 7, section 28, township 43 north, range 
27 west, fourth principal meridian, Minne- 
sota, containing 4.78 acres, more or less, 
subject to the road right-of-way for Min- 
nesota Trunk Highway Numbered 169, and 
all other valid existing rights-of-way. The 
conveyance shall provide that title to the 
land shall revert to the United States in 
trust for the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
when it is no longer used for religious 
purposes. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RICHARD C. COLLINS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3131) 
for the relief of Richard C. Collins. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
Court of Claims is hereby directed to grant 
Richard C. Collins, of Billerica, Massachu- 
setts, a rehearing is case numbered 149-58 
entitled Richard C. Collins against the United 
States, and that court is further authorized 
to decide that case without regard to any 
statute of limitations, lapse of time, or any 
prior court decision involving the same sub- 
ject matter. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ELIZABETH G. MASON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3922) 
for the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth G. Mason. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
award of death compensation which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has held that Mrs. 
Elizabeth G. Mason, of Houlton, Maine, is 
entitled to receive as a result of its finding, 
because of the death of her late husband, 
Major Theodore P. Mason, who was killed in 
Combat in Belgium on September 9, 1944, 
shall be held and considered to be effect as 
of the date of the said Theodore P. Mason’s 
death on the basis of her original claim for 
such death compensation which she filed in 
March 1945, six months after her husband’s 
death; and the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is hereby authorized and directed to 
make retroactive payments in accordance 
with such entitlement. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike the words “effect as of 
the date of” and insert “effective as of the 
day following”. 


1962 
rai committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MAJ. WILLIAM R. COOK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6987) 
for the relief of Maj. William R. Cook. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ma- 
jor William R. Cook, AO862571, United States 
Air Force, the sum of $842.76 in full settle- 
ment of his claim against the United States 
for travel performed by Major Cook and 
members of his family from his temporary 
duty station, Travis Air Force Base, Califor- 
nia, Offut Air Force Base, Nebraska, during 
May and June 1960. His claim for such ex- 
penses was denied because his permanent 
change of station orders were amended to 
show his permanent station as Sunnyvale, 
California, while he was on leave prior to the 
time his travel from the temporary duty sta- 
tion was required. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 8 and 9, strike his tempo- 
rary duty station,”. 

Page 1, line 10, strike “Offut” and insert 
“Offutt”. 

Page 2, lines 3 and 40, strike “from the 
temporary duty station” and insert “to the 
new permanent station”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7385) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $25,000 to Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Junior, of Hampton, Virginia, in full 
settlement of his claims against the United 
States based upon the injuries he suffered 
on April 13, 1958, in the explosion of an 
aerial bomb on Plumtree Island, York 
County, Virginia, and the resulting perma- 
nent disabilities and medical expenses attrib- 
utable to that explosion. This claim is not 
cognizable under the tort claims provisions 
of title 28 of the United States Code because 
it is subject to the exception contained in 
subsection (a) of section 2680 of that title 
relating to discretionary functions of the 
Government: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
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of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 
With the 
amendment: 
Page 1, line 5, strike 825,000“ and insert 
“$15,000”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


following committee 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLARA B. FRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7615) 
for the relief of Clara B. Fry. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LT. (JG.) JAMES B. STEWART 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7900) 
for the relief of Lt. (jg.) James B. 
Stewart. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated to Lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) James B. Stewart 
(546527/1105), United States Naval Reserve, 
the sum of $1,674 in full settlement of all his 
claims against the United States for per diem 
for the period from September 26, 1957, to 
July 2, 1958. Payment of such claim is 
barred, but for the provisions of this Act, 
because of administrative error in the prep- 
aration of Mr. Stewart’s orders to temporary 
duty during such period. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike “$1,674" and insert 
“$1,656”. 

Page 1, line 9, strike “July 2, 1958” and 
insert “June 29, 1958”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JUNG HAE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.-R. 1304) 
for the relief of Jung Hae. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Jung Hae, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
raak of Ellen M. Dana, citizen of the United 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, at the end of the bill, change 
the period to a colon and add the following: 

“Provided, That the natural parents of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CLARA G. MAGGIORA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1488) 
for the relief of Clara G. Maggiora. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 212 
(a) (3) and section 212(a)(4) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Clara G. 
Maggiora may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of such Act, under such 
conditions and controls which the Attorney 
General, after consultation with the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, may deem necessary to im- 
pose: Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act: Provided further, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ALI KHOSROWKHAH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2371) 
for the relief of Ali Khosrowkhah. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Ali Khosrowkhah shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of April 29, 1946. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PIETRO DATTOLI 


The Clerk called the bill H.R. 2604) 
for the relief of Pietro Dattoli. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(9) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Pietro Dattoli may be issued a visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. IRENA RATAJCZAK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2664) 
for the relief of Mrs. Irena Ratajczak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (9) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs. Irena Ratajczak may be admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEA MIN WONG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3000) 
for the relief of Lea Min Wong. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Lea Min Wong shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HASMIK ARZOO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3501) 
for the relief of Mrs. Hasmik Arzoo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Hasmik Arzoo shall be 
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held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of deportation, warrants of arrest, and bond, 
which may have issued in the case of Mrs. 
Hasmik Arzoo. From and after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the said Mrs. 
Hasmik Arzoo shall not again be subject 
to deportation by reason of the same facts 
upon which such deportation proceedings 
were commenced or any such warrants and 
orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 


BOGDAN KUSULJA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4718) 
for the relief of Bogdan Kusulja. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Bogdan Kusulja shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Bogdan Kusulja. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the said Bogdan Kusulja shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 


ELADIO ARIS (ALSO KNOWN AS 
ELADIO ARIS CARVALLO) 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9186) 
for the relief of Eladio Aris (also known 
as Eladio Aris Carvallo). 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Eladio Aris (also known as 
Eladio Aris Carvallo) shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, at the end of the bill, change 
the period to a colon and add the following: 
“Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said Act.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


was 


SUGAR ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1962 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the vote on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DoLE] to 
recommit the bill (H.R. 12154) to amend 
and extend the provisions of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended. 

Without objection, the Clerk will 
again report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DoLE moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
12154 to the Committee on Agriculture with 
instructions to report the same back to the 
House forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: Page 26, line 3, strike out lines 3 
through 23. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. DoLE] has demanded the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 174, nays 222, not voting 41, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 117] 
YEAS—174 
Addabbo Collier Harrison, Wyo. 
Alger Colmer Harsha 
Andersen, Conte Harvey, Ind 
Minn. Corbett Harvey, Mich 
Anderson, III. Cramer ays 
Arends Cunningham Hechler 
Ashbrook „Mass. Hemphill 
Auchincloss Curtis, Mo, Hiestand 
Avery nton Hoeven 
Ayres Derounian Hoffman, III 
Baker Derwinski Hosmer 
Baldwin Devine Jensen 
Baring Diggs Johansen 
Barry Dole Jonas 
Bates Dominick Judd 
Battin Dooley Kastenmeier 
Becker Dorn Kearns 
Beermann Durno Keith 
Bell Dwyer Kilgore 
Berry Ellsworth King, N.Y. 
Betts Feighan Knox 
Blatnik Fenton Kunkel 
Bolling Findley Kyl 
Bolton Fino Langen 
Bow Fisher Latta 
Broomfield Ford Lindsay 
Brown Gary Lipscomb 
Broyhill Gavin McCulloch 
Byrnes, Wis. Goodell McDonough 
Cederberg McIntire 
Chamberlain Griffin McVey 
Chenoweth TOSS Macdo: 
Church Gubser MacGregor 
Clancy Hall Mahon 


Mallllard Pirnie Sp! 
Marshall Poff Stafford 
Martin, Mass. Quie Steed 
Martin, Nebr. Ray Ta ber 
Mason X 
Mathias Reuss Thompson, N.J. 
Meader Rhodes, Ariz. Thomson, Wis. 
Michel Ri Tollefson 
Miller, N.Y. Rogers, Tex. 
Milliken Roush Van Pelt 
Minshall Rousselot Van Zandt 
Moore St. Waggonner 
Moorehead, Saylor Wallhauser 
Ohio Schadeberg Weaver 
Morse Schenck Weis 
Mosher Scherer Westland 
Nelsen Schneebeli Whalley 
Norblad Schweiker Wharton 
rd Schwengel Widnall 
O’Konski Scranton Williams 
Osmers Seely-Brown Wilson, Calif. 
Shriver Wins 
Si Young 
Pelly Siler Younger 
Pillion Smith, Calif. 
NAYS—222 
Abbitt Griffiths O'Hara, Mich 
Abernethy Hagan, Ga. (e) 
Albert Hagen, Calif. O'Neill 
Alexander Haley Patman 
Andrews Halpern Perkins 
Hansen Peterson 
Ashley Harding Pfost 
re Hardy Philbin 
Aspinall Harris Pike 
Bailey Va. Pilcher 
Barrett Healey Poage 
Bass, Tenn Hébert Powell 
kw Henderson Price 
Belcher Herlong Pucinski 
Bennett, Fla. Holifield Purcell 
Boggs Holland Rains 
Boland Huddleston Randall 
Bonner H Relfel 
Brademas Inouye Rhodes, Pa. 
Jarman Rivers, Alaska 
Brooks, Tex. Jennings Rivers, S.C. 
Buckley Joelson Roberts, Ala 
Burke, Ky. Johnson, Calif. Ro „ 
Burke, Mass. Johnson, Md. Rodino 
Burleson Johnson, Rogers, Colo 
Byrne, Pa. Jones Ala. Rogers, 
Cahill Jones, Mo. Rooney 
Cannon Roosevelt 
Carey Karth Rosenthal 
Casey Kee 
Celler Kelly Rutherford 
Chelf Keogh Ryan, Mich, 
Clark King, Calif. Ryan, N.Y 
Coad Kirwan St. Germain 
Cohelan Kitchin Santangelo 
Cook KI Scott 
Cooley Kornegay Selden 
Corman Kowalski Shelley 
in Landrum Sheppard 
Daddario Lane Shipley 
Dague Lankford Short 
Daniels Lennon Sikes 
Davis, John W. Lesinski Sisk 
Dawson Libonati Slack 
Delaney McDowell Smith, Iowa 
Dent McFall Smith, Miss 
Di McMillan Smith, Va. 
Donohue McSween Spence 
Downing Staggers 
Doyle Madden Stephens 
Dulsk! Magnuson Stratton 
Edmondson Matthews Sullivan 
Elliott y Taylor 
Everett Miller, Clem Teague, Tex. 
Evins Miller, Thomas 
Fallon George P. Thompson, Tex. 
Fascell Mills Thorn! 
Pinnegan Moeller Toll 
Flynt an Trimble 
Fogarty Montoya Tuck 
Forrester Moorehead, Pa. Udall, Morris K. 
Fountain Morgan an 
Friedel Morris Vanik 
Fulton Morrison Vinson 
Gallagher Moss Walter 
Garmatz Multer Watts 
Gathings Murphy Whitener 
Giaimo Murray n 
Gilbert Natcher Wickersham 
Gonzalez Nedzi Willis 
Granahan Nix Wright 
Grant Norrell Zablocki 
Gray O’Brien, Ill. Zelenko 
Green, Oreg. O'Brien, N.Y. 


Green, Pa. O'Hara, Dl. 
NOT VOTING—41 


Adair Bass, N. H. Boykin 
Addonizio Bennett, Mich. Bray 
Alford Blitch B 


Bromwell Garland Moulder 

Bruce Glenn Riley 

Chiperfield Halleck Robison 

Davis, Hoffman, Mich. Roudebush 

James C Horan Saund 

Davis, Tenn. Ichord. Stubblefield 

Dowdy Kilburn pson, La. 

Farbstein King, Utah 

Flood d Wilson, Ind. 
Yates 


Frazier Loser 
Frelinghuysen Merrow 
So the motion to recommit was re- 


The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 

Mr. Frelinghuysen for, with Mr. Davis of 
Tennessee against. 

Mr. Bass of New Hampshire for, with Mrs. 
Riley against. 

Mr. Bray for, with Mr. Farbstein against. 

Mr. Alford for, with Mr. Saund against. 

Mr. Laird for, with Mr. Brewster against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Loser against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Addonizio with Mr. Adair. 

Mr Ichord of Missouri with Mr. Bennett 
of Michigan. 
Mr. King of Utah with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Frazier with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Bruce. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. James C. Davis with Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 


gan. 
Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Mr. Boykin with Mr. Chiperfield. 


Mr. SHELLEY and Mr. LANE changed 
their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BALDWIN. On that, Mr. Speaker, 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas, 319, nays 72, not voting 46, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 118] 
YEAS—319 
Abbitt Burke, Mass. Durno 
Abernethy Burleson Dwyer 
Addab! Byrne, Pa. Edmondson 
Albert Byrnes, Wis. Elliott 
Alexander Cahill Everett 
Andrews Cannon Evins 
Anfuso Carey Fallon 
Arends Cederberg Fascell 
Ashmore Celler Fenton 
Aspinall Chamberlain Finnegan 
Auchincloss Chelf Fino 
Avery Chenoweth Fisher 
Ayres Church Flynt 
Baker Cohelan rd 
Baldwin Collier Forrester 
Barrett Colmer Fountain 
Conte Friedel 
Bass, Tenn. ey Pulton 
Corbett 
Battin Corman Garmatz 
Becker Cramer 
Beckworth Cunningham Gathings 
Belcher Curtin Gavin 
Bell Curtis, Mass. Giaimo 
Bennett, Fla. Daddario Gilbert 
Berry Dague Goodling 
Betts G 
Boggs Davis, John W. Grant 
Boland son Gray 
Bolling Delaney Green, Pa. 
Dent 
Bonner Derounlan Griffiths 
Brademas Dominick Gubser 
Donohue Hagan, Ga. 
Tex. Dooley Hagen, Calif. 
Broyhill Haley 
Buckley Doyle Hall 
Burke, Ky. Dulski Halpern 
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Hansen Mathias Ryan, Mich. 
8 — i 85 ‘aoe 
y ay = 
Harris Meader St. Germain 
Harrison, Va. Miller, Clem Santangelo 
Harrison, Wyo. Miller, Schenck 
Harvey, Ind. e P. Schneebeli 
Harvey, Mich. Miller, N.Y. Schweiker 
Hays Milliken Schwengel 
Healey Mills Scott 
Hébert Monagan Scranton 
Henderson Montoya Seely-Brown 
Herlong Moore en 
Hoeven Moorehead, Shelley 
Holland Ohio epp 
Hosmer Moorhead, Pa. Short 
Huddleston Morgan Shriver 
ull Morrison Sibal 
Inouye Morse Sikes 
Jarman Mosher Siler 
Jennings Moss Sisk 
Jensen Multer Slack 
Joelson Murphy Smith, Calif. 
Johnson, Calif. Murray Smith, Iowa 
Johnson, Md. Natcher Smith, 
Johnson, Wis. Nedzi Smith, Va. 
Jonas Nelsen Spence 
Jones, Ala. Nix Springer 
Jones, Mo Norbald Stafford 
Judd Norrell Staggers 
Karsten Steed 
Karth O’Brien, III Stephens 
Kee O’Brien, N.Y. Stratton 
Keith O'Hara, II. Sullivan 
Kelly O'Hara, Mich. Taylor 
en Teague, Calif. 
King, Calif O'Neill Thomas 
King, N.Y. Osmers Thompson, Tex. 
Kirwan Ostertag — p 
Kitchin Passman Toll 
Kluczynski Patman Trimble 
Knox Pelly Tuck 
Kornegay Perkins Udall, Morris K 
Peterson 
Kunkel Pfost Utt 
Landrum Philbin Van Pelt 
Lane Pike Van Zandt 
Langen Pilcher Vinson 
Lankford Pirnie Waggonner 
Latta Poage Walihauser 
Lennon Poff Walter 
Lesinski Price Watts 
Libonati Purcell Weaver 
Lipscomb Rains Weis 
McCulloch Randall Westland 
McDonough Reece Whalley 
McDowell Reifel 
McFall Rhodes, Ariz. Whitener 
McIntire Rhodes, Pa. tten 
McMillan Riehlman Wickersham 
McSween Rivers, Alaska Widnall 
McVey Rivers, S.C. Williams 
Macdonald Roberts, Ala. W. 
K Roberts, Tex. Wilson, Calif. 
Madden 0 
Magnuson Rogers, Colo Wright 
Rogers, Younger 
Martin, Mass. Rooney Za 
Martin, Nebr. Rosenthal Zelenko 
NAYS—72 
Alger Ellsworth O’Konski 
Andersen, Feighan Pillion 
` Findley Powell 
Anderson, III. Fogarty Pucinski 
pero. apode 
ey reen, Oreg. Ray 
Baring Gross Reuss 
Beermann Harsha Rogers, Tex. 
Blatnik Hechler Roosevelt 
o Hemphill Rostenkowski 
Broomfield Hiestand ush 
rown Hoffman, Il Ro 
Johansen Rutherford 
Chiperfield Kastenmeier Saylor 
Clancy Kearns Schadeberg 
Clark Kilgore Scherer 
Kyl Shipley 
Curtis, Mo. Lindsay Taber 
Denton MacGregor ‘Thompson, N.J. 
Mahon omson, 
Devine Tollefson 
Diggs Michel Vanik 
Dingell Young 
Dole Moeller 
Dorn Morris 
NOT VOTING—46 
ir Brewster Flood 
Addonizio Bromwell Prazier 
Alford Bruce Prelinghuysen 
Bailey Garland 
Bass, 3 Glenn 
Bennett, Mich. James C 
Davis, 
Dowdy Hoffman, Mich. 
Bray eld 


Merrow Teague, Tex. 


Ichord, Mo. Moulder Thompson, La. 
Kilburn Riley Tupper 
King, Utah Robison Wilson, Ind. 
Laird Roudebush Yates 
Loser Saund 
Mason Stubblefield 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Laird for, with Mr. Bray against, 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Loser with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. King of Utah with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Brewster with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr, James C. Davis with Mr, Frelinghuysen, 

Mrs. Riley with Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Saund with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 

Mr, Holifield with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Frazier with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. Ichord of Missouri with Mr. Roude- 
bush. 

Mr. Alford with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr, Merrow. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Garland. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 


Mr. Yates with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Mason. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably detained and was not able to 
vote on the last rollcall. Had I been 
present, I would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I was ab- 
sent from the floor on the last rollcall. 
Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea,” 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1962 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 678, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11222) to improve and protect farm in- 
come, to reduce costs of farm programs to 
the Federal Government, to reduce the Fed- 
eral Government’s excessive stocks of agri- 
cultural commodities, to maintain reasonable 
and stable prices of agricultural commodities 
and products to consumers, to provide ade- 
quate supplies of agricultural commodities 
for domestic and foreign needs, to conserve 
natural resources, and for other purposes, 
and points of order against said bill as they 
pertain to Public Law 480, Eighty-third Con- 
gress, are hereby waived. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed six hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of 
order the amendments recommended by the 
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Committee on Agriculture now printed in 
the bill as they pertain to Public Law 480, 
Eighty-third Congress. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. After the passage 
of the bill H.R. 11222, it shall be in order 
in the House to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill S. 3225 and to move to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of said 
Senate bill and to insert in lieu thereof the 
provisions contained in H.R. 11222 as passed 
by the House. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Brown] and, pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, ordinarily when I have 
charge of a rule I do not argue the merits 
of a bill. The rule on this bill is quite 
clear. Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
makes in order the consideration of the 
very controversial farm bill. The rule 
provides for lengthy general debate, 6 
hours. It provides for waiving points of 
order against the provisions that modify 
Public Law 480. It is, otherwise, an open 
rule, 

Mr. Speaker, it is customary in the 
House Chamber when a Member repre- 
senting a city district has the temerity 
to discuss agriculture to assume that 
obviously because he represents a city, 
he cannot know anything about agricul- 
ture. I notice, however, that when we 
have other matters of legislation—per- 
haps labor legislation—that we suddenly 
have a great many farm boys who are 
experts on labor. I happen to represent 
a city, the city of Kansas City, Mo. The 
reason that I have always been inter- 
ested in agriculture is that I can tell from 
the Federal Reserve Retail Sales Index 
how agriculture in our area is doing. 
As soon as agriculture is more pros- 
perous, that fact shows up in the figures 
on department store sales. Also, I have 
had the privilege of serving for a num- 
ber of years on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. I have served on several oc- 
casions as chairman of its Subcommittee 
on Foreign Economic Policy. On one 
occasion we spent a number of years 
dealing with what we call United States- 
Soviet economic comparisons. We dis- 
covered rather earlier than many people 
in this country that the Soviet Union 
was capable of doing a great many things 
quite well, not just in the field of rockets, 
but in various other fields such as heavy 
industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the one great flaw in the 
Communist system to date has been its 
inability to master the production of 
agricultural commodities. We see fam- 
ine in China; we see agricultural difi- 
culties still in Russia, more than 40 years 
after the so-called revolution. We, on 
the other hand, are embarrassed by our 
riches. We are made to appear in the 
eyes of the world as something close to 
idiots. We have had a greater techno- 
logical revolution in agriculture than we 
have had in any field. We in this Con- 
gress, we in the U.S. Government, under 
a whole array of administrations, have 
been unable to turn this great richness 
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into a positive asset. The reason that we 
have not turned it into a positive asset 
is that some people have thought that 
we could have our cake and eat it too. 

We in the cities have pretty consist- 
ently supported farm legislation. We 
have supported legislation which we 
thought would benefit the farmer be- 
cause we recognize that the farmer is a 
market for our manufactured goods. But 
we can no longer continue supporting 
both the farmer and the surpluses that 
the farmer produces. 

I choose to speak on this bill because 
this is the first bill on agriculture in a 
very long time which attends to both the 
problems. It attempts to give the farmer 
an income floor. I do not propose to go 
into the details of all the titles, but it 
very clearly is intended to give the farm- 
er a decent floor under his income. But, 
beyond that, it moves to eliminate the 
surpluses, the surpluses which are a glut 
on our market, which are a glut on the 
world market, and which are an embar- 
rassment to us in foreign affairs. Think 
what the people around the world think 
of the United States when they look at 
our agricultural program; the greatest 
technological revolution of modern 
times, the U.S. revolution in agricultural 
production, turned into a curse because 
we have not been able to manage it, 
turned into a curse which overhangs the 
domestic market, which costs the gen- 
eral taxpayers literally billions of dollars 
over a period of time and makes us ridic- 
ulous in the world, a world in which hun- 
dreds of millions of people starve and 
we allow our surpluses to deteriorate; a 
world in which they read of speculators 
manipulating to get illgotten gains. 

It seems to me very clear—and this is 
the reason I must speak on this bill— 
that this may very well be our last chance 
to get an effective agricultural program. 

If in the debate on this issue it be- 
comes a purely partisan issue, it seems 
to me that there will be a real revolt of 
the taxpayers of this country. Farmers 
are important, but they represent a de- 
creasing segment of the population. A 
smaller and smaller number of farmers 
produce more and more. And unless we 
here in the Congress and in the execu- 
tive branch are wise enough to provide 
a solution which will give to the farmer 
a floor but at the same time prevent these 
insane surpluses, we will not have an 
agricultural program for many more 
years. I would regret to see that day 
come. But these surpluses, this expense, 
will soon be too much. 

The reason I very strongly support 
this resolution and this bill is that I 
feel that this particular bill which this 
resolution makes in order, for the first 
time in many years, is a realistic ap- 
proach to solving a problem which is 
critical on the domestic front and equally 
critical in the foreign field. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, my good friend and dis- 
tinguished colleague on the Rules Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BoLLING], has clearly explained 
this rule. As a Representative who 
comes from not only a great agricultural 
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district, but also from a great industrial 
district, and as one who has for many 
years owned and operated several fairly 
good Ohio farms, I welcome the gentle- 
man from Missouri as one of those who 
understands the problems of agriculture. 
However, I should like to remind him, 
because I have a warm spot in my heart 
for Kansas City—that is where I buy 
my feeder calves, out in the Kansas 
City market, and I am sure the gentle- 
man is well aware of that great live- 
stock market in his home city—that 
he is incorrect in his statement that 
if this legislation is not enacted we 
will not have any farm program for a 
long while to come, because, unless this 
legislation is enacted, I understand, the 
Agricultural Act of 1958 will remain in 
effect, and therefore we will continue 
under the present law now on the statute 
books. 

I have read and studied the report on 
the bill we have before us, and have 
listened to the testimony in the Rules 
Committee, and in my opinion this par- 
ticular measure is one of the worst legis- 
lative monstrosities which has been 
brought to the floor of this House in 
many and many a year; in fact, it is 
such a poorly drawn and such a ques- 
tionable measure that the Committee on 
Agriculture, under the dominant leader- 
ship of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina—and he is a dominant figure, and 
certainly anyone who could put over 
this sugar bill that just went through 
the House has a great deal of leadership 
and considerable dominance—that the 
gentleman’s own committee gagged on 
this bill three times before it was pos- 
sible to obtain a sufficient number of 
votes to report the bill out of commit- 
tee. Even then it was reported by the 
margin of but one vote, and cloakroom 
whispers have it that that vote was ob- 
tained with the understanding the re- 
luctant gentleman who voted to report 
the bill would not have to support the 
measure when it came to the floor. 

Some of us have served in the Con- 
gress for a considerable number of years 
have learned to rely more or less on 
what we call the grapevine telegraph. 
Up here on Capitol Hill it carries whis- 
pers and rumors and stories about what 
is going to happen in connection with 
various legislative bills brought up for 
attention on the floor of this body. 
The grapevine telegraph has been sound- 
ing off rather loud and clear in the last 
24 or 48 hours that when we reach the 
proper place in the consideration of this 
bill, under the 5-minute rule, some of 
the leaders of this House, or at least 
men of great substance and dominating 
influence, will rise in their places and 
offer certain amendments to strike out 
of this measure some of the controversial 
provisions now contained in it, in the 
belief and on the theory that after their 
amendments are accepted it will not be 
too difficult to get the leadership of the 
Committee on Agriculture to accept 
some of these amendments under pres- 
ent conditions. I say this because the 
whispers have had it that this measure 
has been in trouble for some time here in 
the House, which is perhaps the reason 
the measure was not called up as orig- 
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inally scheduled last week, but instead 
consideration was put over until this 
week so certain arrangements could be 
made, to-wit, for the offering of certain 
amendments that will be adopted here 
to sweeten up this rather obnoxious 
legislation as much as it can be sweet- 
ened up, so to get a sufficient number of 
votes to pass it here on the floor of the 
House and send it to conference where— 
and I am sure you can depend upon 
this—the plan will be to reinstate all of 
the provisions of the present measure 
and to give to bureaucratic government 
here in Washington, and specially to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, 
if you wish to name names, the power, 
the authority and the means to dominate 
and to control the activities on every 
farm, almost without exception, through 
the length and breadth of our beloved 
America. 

That is exactly what will be done. 
And, of course, in my opinion, any person 
who believes in liberty and freedom— 
not for the farmer but for all Ameri- 
cans, should vote against this bill. Re- 
member, if we can take liberty and free- 
dom away from those who till the soil, 
the next step will be to take liberty and 
freedom and the right to conduct their 
own business, away from others who are 
engaged in other forms of free enter- 
prise here in America. If you vote for 
this kind of legislation you will be spell- 
ing the beginning of the end of that 
which we have always held precious here 
in this Republic, from the days of our 
Founding Fathers, the free enterprise 
system under which a man might go 
out on his own, make good, and take his 
losses or his winnings, as they may come 
his way, according to his ability, his will- 
ingness to work, and to do that which 
is necessary to make a success in life. 

Personally, I do not want a controlled 
agriculture. Personally, I do not believe 
any one bureaucrat in Washington 
should be given the power and the au- 
thority contained in this bill, because if 
you will read this measure carefully, 
you will find, in paragraph after para- 
graph, in section after section, there is 
nothing but grants of power and au- 
thority—that “the Secretary may deter- 
mine“; that the Secretary may do this 
or that”; that “the Secretary may de- 
cide”; that in his discretion the Secre- 
tary shall have the authority to do so- 
and-so.” Just read the measure and 
then counsel with your own conscience, 
and not with this horde of lobbyists run- 
ning around Capitol Hill in support of 
this legislation—and decide for yourself 
just how you should vote. 

While I am at it, I would like to say 
something else that has been on my chest 
for a good while. In all the years I have 
been here, I have never seen a session 
of the Congress in which there have been 
more lobbyists at work on Capitol Hill 
than during this particular session. I 
served on the special House committee 
that investigated lobbying activities a 
few years ago, and I would like to add, 
I am convinced, from my experience and 
my knowledge, that the greatest lobby 
we have at work in America today is 
not private enterprise—it is not some 
special interest—it is the Government 
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of the United States, and the various 
agencies and departments thereof, who 
do their lobbying at the expense of the 
taxpayer in an effort to control, influ- 
ence, and direct legislative activity here 
on Capitol Hill so such public officials 
may continue to obtain and wield more 
and more power over the people of 
America. 

The time has come in my opinion, in 
connection with this particular piece of 
legislation that we demonstrate our in- 
dependence and vote it down, just to con- 
vince those who seek more and more 
power that the Congress of the United 
States will protect the proper interests 
not only of the American people gen- 
erally, but of the individual citizen as 
well, by refusing to grant more and 
greater dictatorial power to Washington 
bureaucracy, by refusing to centralize 
more power in the Government here in 
Washington and by saying plainly, we 
will decide for ourselves, and permit 
others to decide for themselves, what 
their actions and course of conduct may 
be in connection with agriculture or any 
other proper activity. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa for a unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under existing law, the 1958 Feed Grains 
Act, which was in effect in 1959 and 
1960, will spring back into effect unless 
this Congress passes other legislation. 
This is the approach under which the 
Billie Sol Estes type operations grew 
and grew at Government expense. Every 
bushel of grain sorghum in those bins 
was grown under a no-allotment ap- 
proach. If that law comes back into 
effect, we can expect to see a Billie Sol 
type structure at every corner. 

Last year we passed the emergency 
feed grains bill, which suspended the 
1958 act and has reduced cost to tax- 
payers, increased farm income and pro- 
vided a market for some grain that was 
in storage. While this kind of a pro- 
gram cannot operate successfully after 
the carryover is reduced to normal, it 
could operate successfully for 1 or 2 
more years. 

While neither the farmers nor the 
taxpayers should want to go back to the 
low support-no allotment 1958 act that 
ran up Government costs and overloaded 
Government bins, I think the most out- 
standing producers of food in the world 
are entitled to another year under a vol- 
untary program before holding a refer- 
endum. 

I am proposing an amendment which 
would prevent the use of history as the 
sole criterion for determining allotments, 
and allotments must be adjusted in any 
permanent program. There is not ade- 
quate time between now and August 20 
to pass this bill, adjust allotments, dis- 
seminate full information as to its effect 
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on each farm, and prepare for a refer- 
endum. I have also prepared an amend- 
ment which would make the program 
voluntary for next year, and I urge my 
colleagues to favorably consider these 
proposals, 

I am in favor of amending farm legis- 
lation to help make supply balance with 
demand so that farmers will not be 
penalized so much for being efficient pro- 
ducers and so as to reduce costs to the 
taxpayers at the same time. This kind 
of legislation can be developed but as a 
basis, we need to have the facts concern- 
ing existing legislation on basic com- 
modities. There has been a great deal 
of talk about the feed grains problem 
and we do have such a problem, but I 
think it has been exaggerated in com- 
parison to other crops. 

The volume of feed grains produced 
and needed in this country is great be- 
cause they provide the basic source of 
nutrients that are converted in protein 
products such as meat, poultry, and 
dairy products; however, the cost in re- 
lation to value is not as great as on some 
other commodities. I have obtained 
calculations of these costs and urge my 
colleagues to study them while consider- 
ing alternate programs. The primary 
source of these figures is the Library of 
Congress. They are as follows: 

Cost or PRICE SUPPORTS IN RELATION TO 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION IN RECENT PERIODS 
In the fiscal year 1960-61 realized losses on 

CCC inventory transactions, including re- 

sealing and interest expenses (under ac- 

counting procedures adopted June 30, 1961), 

plus export subsidies and section 32 funds 

used for price support operations and value 
of production for feed grains, wheat, and cot- 
ton, were as follows: 


Price sup- 
cco port copa 
inventory | Value ot | asa pe 
losses and | production — His ‘of 
su ue of 
production 
Millions Millions 
Feed grains $452 $5,372 8.4 
Whent 239 2, 253 10 6 
Cotton 3³⁰ 2, 634 12.5 


Sales of wheat.and other products for local 
currencies under title I of Public Law 480 
are not included as a part of Government 
costs in the above figures. Wheat price sup- 
port costs especially would have been much 
higher if the cost of Public Law 480, title I, 
sales had been included. 

In 1961 cash receipts from the sale of feed 
crops, livestock, and livestock products to- 
taled 822.1 billion. Feed grain price sup- 
ports (and storage programs) have stabilized 
and prevented further declines in all feed 
crop and livestock prices. 

Feed grain price support costs in 1961 were 
only 2 percent of the value of the feed crops, 
livestock, and livestock products marketed. 

In the 3-year period 1959-61, price sup- 
port costs and value of production for feed 
grains, wheat, and cotton, were as follows: 


Average 
annual 
price 
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The above figures are comparable to those 
for 1960-61 and do not include the cost of 
Public Law 480, title I, sales. 

The cost of feed grain price supports for 
this 3-year period as a percentage of the 
value of feed crops, livestock, and livestock 
marketed is 2 percent. 

In the 9-year period 1953-61 price support 
costs averaged slightly lower for both feed 

and cotton as a percentage of the 
value of their production than in the most 
recent years. The 9-year average price sup- 
port costs and value of production of feed 
grains, wheat, and cotton, were as follows: 


Price 
Average Average support 
annual annual costs as 
price valueof | a percent- 
support produc- age of 
costs tion valne of 
production 
Millions Millions 
Feed grains $206 $5, 824 
F 233 1, 994 12 
Cotton 195 2, 502 8 


The 9-year average cost of feed grain price 
supports was only about 1 percent of the 
value of feed crops, livestock, and livestock 
products marketed. 


Estimated costs of price support programs 
for 1963 as a percentage of value of pro- 
duction 


Percent 
TTT 11 
CCC DURE! 4 e o I Es Bee 17 
S 4 1 
CCC Sina a 13.5 
Wheat: 

No new legislation, return to 1960 


progr: 
President’s proposal: 
(1) No credit for sales from CCC 


Feed grains: 
No new legislation, return to 1960 

E a La on Se E E A 13 
a: proposal, mandatory pro- 


ay No “credit for sales from CCC 


„ Lp pata lit Samal lh ESS oo 9.5 
(2) After credit for CCC sales from 
116 MSs BPS ORS SOEI SS ING S e 1 
No new legislation 11 
President's proposal_............... 5.6 


These estimates take into account only the 
additional costs of continuing price supports 
for 1963 and omit the carrying and handling 
charges on stocks acquired in earlier years. 

Although not covered in the letter, using 
a similar approach, cost of continuing the 
current voluntary feed grain program for 
1963, with no credit for sales from CCC 
stocks would be about 15 percent of the 
value the feed grains produced, after credit 
for CCC sales the cost would be about 8 per- 
cent of the value of feed grains produced 
and about 2 percent of the value of feed 
crops, livestock, and livestock products mar- 
keted. 

(In estimating the cost of feed grains 
price support programs for 1963, U.S.D.A. as- 
sumed even higher yields than those ob- 
tained in 1961 with the most favorable 
weather in 30 years. Had they used lower 
yield estimates, price support costs would 
have been estimated lower for all alternative 
feed grain programs.) 

Mr. BROWN.. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
morning when the most amicable chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agricul- 
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ture was up in the Rules Committee, I 
said: “Well, good morning, Mr. CooLey; 
what have you this morning?” 

He said: “I have a good bill here this 
mo: * 

I said: It will be refreshing to have a 
good bill. This is the first one you have 
brought us this year.” 

He said: “I agree with you.” 

I do not know whether he quite under- 
stood the full import of his statement or 
not, but I could only interpret that to 
mean that he thought the agriculture 
bill he brought there was not very good 
either. He may have some explanation 
to make in the colloquy which will follow 

ere. 

I regret I heard only part of what the 
gentleman from Missouri had to say. I 
was called off the floor, and I did not 
hear all of his remarks. But he com- 
menced his remarks by way of making 
an explanation as to why, representing 
a metropolitan area, he took the floor to 
defend or to explain a piece of farm leg- 
islation. That is entirely in conformity 
with the format of this administration. 
That is, to have persons without practi- 
cal experience speaking for an industry 
or submitting economic advice. Few if 
any of the economic advisers to the 
President have ever had the responsibil- 
ity of meeting a payroll or securing nec- 
essary financing. So I think it is en- 
tirely consistent that a Member from the 
oe should undertake to explain a farm 

I am sure it will be no surprise to 
Members of the House when I announce 
my opposition to this bill. It naturally 
follows that I would be opposed to the 
rule but I know from a practical stand- 
point it would be futile to oppose the 
adoption of the rule. 

I deplore the cynical statements that 
have been made by persons high in the 
administration and persons close to the 
administration that all opposition to this 
discriminatory bill stems from purely 
partisan politics. On several occasions 
Members have stood in this well to beg 
the House not to approve legislation that 
they described as discriminating against 
the area that they represent. I submit, 
Mr. Speaker, there has never been a bill 
that has been more discriminatory, more 
arbitrary, and more adverse to the na- 
tional interest than is this so-called Food 
and Agricultural Act of 1962. 

Historically, why do we have a farm 
program? ‘There are three basic rea- 
sons: First, to stabilize farm income; 
second, to keep supply and demand in 
a reasonable balance; and, third, to 
preserve through a normal granary plan 
a reasonable amount of food reserve. It 
appears now there may be a fourth rea- 
son for this farm program; that reason 
being to further extend the big brother 
policy to agriculture. We nave recently 
seen this administration inject the coer- 
cion of the Executive into the price 
and wage field; we have been warned 
that it will seek the power to arbitrarily 
establish tax rates; and so there is every 
reason to believe that this bill repre- 
sents a further manifestation of Execu- 
tive power thrust, now in the manage- 
ment of agriculture. 

You may say that this is purely a 
partisan statement. That is simply not 
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true. I think it is self-evident in the 
majority report that the usual reasons 
for an agricultural program are absent 
in the justification for this bill. Let us 
take the feed grain section. There are 
approximately 102 million acres an- 
nually planted to feed grain. This bill 
would provide for a 20-percent manda- 
tory reduction in those acres, which 
would mean that approximately 23 
million acres would be forced out of pro- 
duction. But what will go out of pro- 
duction under the present progam? 
Under existing contracts, nearly 27 
million acres are out of production under 
the soil bank program, and 25 million 
acres were voluntarily retired under the 
feed grain program of 1961, for a total 
of 45 million acres that have been volun- 
tarily taken out of production. If this 
bill becomes law, the soil bank contracts 
commence to retire and the base acreage 
eligible for planting becomes manda- 
tory instead of voluntary. The only pos- 
sible conclusion is that there will be 
actually less acres taken out of produc- 
tion under the bill than was diverted in 
1962. 

I mentioned discrimination. In order 
to pass this bill, it is quite evident that 
the administration was compelled to 
agree to a so-called deficit-area provi- 
sion. This is a nebulous authority given 
to the Secretary to designate certain 
States as deficit feed grain States, and 
under this bill they would be exempt 
from the mandatory feed grain provision. 
These deficit States total 32, many of 
which are located in the South and on 
the eastern seaboard. By setting out 
this large block of States and retaining 
the restrictive features of this bill to 18 
largely Midwestern States, apparently 
the administration hoped to be able to 
obtain the necessary votes to complete 
their sacking of agriculture. There was 
a rumor about this Chamber yesterday 
that even the deficit area provision was 
not enough to muster the necessary 
votes, and that the original 25-acre ex- 
emption in the bill had been increased 
to 40 acres. This was supposed to en- 
tice enough other votes to secure pas- 
sage of the bill. There may be other 
amendments also, just for a cushion on 
the vote. 

An example of how this discrimination 
will work is very simple. Livestock or 
dairy farmers in Colorado or Wiscon- 
sin or Oklahoma that raise all of their 
feed can continue to operate as usual. A 
farmer of similar operations in Kansas, 
Missouri, and seven other Midwestern 
States will be compelled to reduce his 
feed grain production to 20 percent, just 
because he did not elect to farm in one 
of the 32 magic States. 

Finally, on feed grains. I am one 
Member that has refrained from the 
current sport of reciting Billie Sol Estes 
stories on the floor of the House. Frank- 
ly, I must admit that I have enjoyed 
some of the references that have been 
delivered from this well, but I did not 
think these stories reflected any credit 
on the great American industry of agri- 
culture. Now there has been an effort 
on the part of various persons in this 
administration to twist various findings 
in the Estes case into support for this 
bill. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that if this 
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bill is passed the stage will be set for 
many other Billie Sol Estes conspir- 
acies. As long as a feed grain program 
remains voluntary, there is no incentive 
nor any motivation for capitalizing on 
feed grain acreage allotments. If this 
bill passes, immediately every one of the 
100 million acres of feed grain allotments 
will become attractive prizes and fair 
game for another Billie Sol Estes. His 
name may not be Billie Sol Estes, and 
he may not be from Texas, his exploita- 
tion may not cover all the front pages 
of the daily press, but you may be sure 
there will be some ingenious operator 
who will capitalize on the premiums re- 
lated to these acreage allotments. 

In respect to wheat. Wheat has be- 
come the favorite whipping boy for all 
of the adversaries of agriculture. Be- 
cause of most unusual climatic condi- 
tions that have prevailed in the wheat- 
producing areas for the past 5 or 6 years, 
plus the trespass of 5,000 new farmers 
a year into the wheat-producing indus- 
try, we have accumulated what has been 
described, and we recognize to be, a con- 
siderable surplus. And these 5,000 new 
wheat farmers have come from States 
which historically have not been wheat- 
producing areas. Last year this admin- 
istration proposed a 10-percent cut in 
all wheat allotments. I supported that 
proposal because I recognized our wheat 
supply was approaching an unmanage- 
able surplus, but I vehemently object to 
subjecting wheat producers to an addi- 
tional 10-percent cut when we have not 
even harvested one crop from the pro- 
gram we passed last year. 

There is every reason to believe we 
have turned the corner on the years of 
miracle yields per acre due to ideal 
weather conditions. It was suggested 
to the Rules Committee that the Okla- 
homa crop was down 40 million bushels 
this year. Some reliable spokesmen 
from Kansas have estimated that our 
crop will be from 65 to 100 million bush- 
els less than we harvested in 1961. That 
would be approximately a 30-percent re- 
duction in Kansas wheat production. I 
think it is reasonable to assume that 
this is going to be generally the pattern 
clear across the Wheat Belt. 

If this becomes a reality, and evalu- 
ated with reports of our increasing an- 
nual exportation of wheat, it is quite 
possible that instead of having an un- 
manageable carryover of 1,300 million 
bushels of wheat, we could very conceiv- 
ably have a carryover of less than 1 bil- 
lion bushels. Despite all of the irrespon- 
sible accusations that have been made 
against the wheat supply, our present 
level of carryover is barely equal to 1 
year’s requirement for consumption of 
U.S. wheat. 

Because of deteriorating producing 
conditions around the world, now the 
United States is the only country that is 
considered to have a surplus of wheat. 
Argentina, Canada, and all of the other 
major wheat-producing countries are 
considered to have only a bare mini- 
mum of what they consider necessary for 
a stable carryover supply. 

There is also discrimination in the 
wheat provision in this bill. Under the 
present Wheat Act, a State’s share of 
the national allotment has been based on 
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a 10-year history of production. This 
bill proposes to reduce those base years 
to 5. This means that Kansas and 
other major producing wheat States 
would not be subjected to 20 percent 
reduction but to an amount in excess of 
20 percent. In Kansas, this would 
amount to a 100,000-acre penalty below 
what would occur from a straight 20- 
percent reduction. Maybe the redis- 
tribution of this 100,000 acres to other 
States may have been another incentive 
to securing votes for this bill. 

In answer to the critics that say the 
Members of my side of the aisle are 
merely out to emasculate this bill, let me 
say this: I took the floor to support the 
now majority leader in his effort to pass 
the 1962 wheat program. I also voted for 
the present voluntary feed grain reduc- 
tion program. We were told by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture they had been very 
successful in bringing about the objec- 
tives of this administration. If this is 
true why can we simply not sustain 
those programs for 1 more year? This 
was the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture in the other body, and 
I am certain that the Committee on Ag- 
riculture of this body would have agreed 
to such a proposal without the 4-week 
deferment on bringing this bill to the 
floor because of the lack of support in 
the committee for the bill as it appears 
today. 

Since such a proposal was the judg- 
ment of the Committee on Agriculture in 
the other body, it was apparently the 
original judgment of a majority of the 
members on the House committee. It is 
certainly the judgment of all the farmers 
in the Midwest. What other conclusion 
can be reached other than that the ad- 
ministration is determined to pass this 
bill to further extend the control of the 
Federal Government, and more particu- 
larly this administration, into the field of 
economics, in this case agriculture. This 
bill should be soundly defeated and the 
committee can resubmit to the House a 
bill that does not destroy the economic 
position and the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the American farmer, 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
a lot of talk about equal time, in the 
debate on the sugar bill our very lovable 
friend, the gentleman from Florida, 
BILLY MATTHEWS, recited a little poem 
that I think was particularly pleasing 
and amusing. I wish to avail myself of 
equal time with a reply. 

Here is BILLY’s great work: 

The Congressmen are fussing on Capitol Hill. 

They are debating the merits of the sugar 
bill. 

Fine men and women, tried and true, 

Beg for more sugar ‘til their faces are blue. 

They'll give Mr. Freeman all the power in 
the land. 

Put their farmers in straitjackets, with a 
loving hand. 

What would be their attitude if we evened 
up the score 

And call this bill 11222 instead of 12154? 


Now, to be effective a feed grain bill 
or a farm bill should apply to the tillable 
acres in our country to be an effective 
instrument. But it ran into trouble; 
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areas wanted out, votes were needed, so 
deficit areas were exempted; pretty soon 
25 acres exempted, and soon we hear 
of farmers operating 40 will be next to 
be favored. So we now find we give up 
acres in our feed grain areas to other 
areas. So, here is a new story: 

It’s true there's been fussing on Capitol Hill. 
It's because we have before us a new farm 

bill 


The first bill up was quite some packet, 

It had everything in it—even a straitjacket. 

It had jail sentences, fines and penalties 
galore— 

With all those experts they should have 
thought of more. 

When the word got out, it fell like a dud. 

The experts said the score is clear as mud. 

The boys worked hard day and night 

So as not to squeeze their boys too tight. 

So now, Billy says, “Your argument sounds 
silly.” 


v. 
But it's me that would be put in the 
jacket —not Billy. 


Mr. MATTHEWS. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I want to congrat- 
ulate my dear friend on his poetry. It 
is with deep regret that I resign from 
my prematurely designated title as poet 
laureate of the House and give him that 
title. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining time on this side to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
tirely fitting that this bill should follow 
the sugar-coated-pill sugar bill that 
was wheeled through the House of Rep- 
resentatives a few minutes ago. This so- 
called farm bill provides for taking more 
land out of production while the sugar 
bill provided, among other things, for 
giving production to foreign countries. 
So, in the pending bill we pay farmers 
to take land out of production when, un- 
der a proper sugar bill, we should have 
used at least some of this land, this 
productive capacity for American farm- 
ers to grow cane and sugarbeets. In 
other words, we pay twice. We pay a 
premium on the sugar that we get from 
foreign countries and we pay for idled 
land in this country. This is par for the 
course for the House of Representatives. 
It is entirely in keeping with the contra- 
dictions that have become a way of life 
in the House and elsewhere in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Botte] said something 
about either foreigners or Americans 
being embarrassed as a result of our sur- 
pluses. Perhaps the gentleman will be 
kind enough to tell the gentleman from 
Iowa whether it is the foreigners who are 
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to which he referred? 

Mr. BOLLING. Of course, I would be 
glad to tell the gentleman from Iowa, 
if the gentleman will yield to me. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. If the Nation is not 
embarrassed, I would be very much sur- 
prised—the United States of America. 
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Mr. GROSS. But the foreigners are 
not embarrassed. The gentleman is not 
saying that foreigners are embarrassed 
by our surpluses? 

Mr. BOLLING. Well, if the gentle- 
man wishes me to go into details, some 
certainly are. Our surplus of wheat has 
an effect in a variety of countries around 
the world, including our neighbor, 
Canada, and Australia. 

Mr. GROSS. Most foreigners ought 
to be pleased that we have a surplus in 
this country, and American citizens 
ought to be pleased that we have a sur- 
plus. I agree that the present surplus is 
too large and ought to be reduced. But 
we have been shoveling our surplus out 
to foreign countries, giving it away 
through grants-in-aid, and virtually giv- 
ing it to them under the arrangement 
of accepting their currencies. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems that last year we 
went through the farce of selling Bolivia 
3 million and some odd hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of food products, the 
agreement being, of course, that the cur- 
rency remain in Bolivia. Then, I re- 
ceived a release—I have forgotten from 
what agency of Government—telling 
how some time ago the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment confiscated the British-owned 
railroad in that country. What do you 
suppose we are doing now? We are go- 
ing to use nearly $2 million of the cur- 
rency generated in Bolivia to buy fuel 
and equipment for this railroad and we 
are going to spend $700,000 to establish 
@ management team in Bolivia to tell 
the Bolivians how to run the railroad 
that they confiscated from British pri- 
vate investors. 

Mr. Speaker, some of these foreign 
countries had better hope that Ameri- 
can farmers continue to produce a sur- 
plus. Incidentally, I wonder what would 
happen if we did not have a food sur- 
plus in this country with respect to the 
school lunch program, and the various 
relief programs? When we talk of the 
farm surplus, does anyone ever give 
consideration to the average $90 billion 
a year inventory maintained by indus- 
try, wholesalers, and retailers in this 
country? Who do you suppose pays 
for this $90 billion inventory? I would 
hope that we would always have more 
than a few months’ supply of automo- 
biles, wearing apparel, appliances and 
everything else in this inventory pipe- 
line. But who pays for it? It is paid for, 
as you well know, in the marketplace by 
the consumer when he purchases the 
product. 

Mr. Speaker, the difference between 
the farm surplus and the inventory car- 
ried by business and industry in this 
country is the fact that the agricultural 
surplus is paid for out of the Treasury. 
But it is fortunate that we have a rea- 
sonable surplus. We had better hope 
that the day never arrives when one 
travels through the State of Iowa and 
the other Midwestern States and finds 
the grain bins empty, and the flelds and 
feed lots empty of cattle and hogs. 

Mr. Speaker, I oppose the administra- 
tion’s farm bill because it 
would make a czar of the Secretary of 
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Agriculture and for many other reasons. 
I am opposed to the rule that makes the 
bill in order. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, before 
I move the previous question, I would 
like to comment very briefly on one part 
of the statement of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. He indicated that 
he had never seen such lobbying going 
on in Washington. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] is one of the most sin- 
cere, committed, and honest men of my 
acquaintance. But he must have a very 
short memory, because I remember a 
very few years ago when we actually had 
Cabinet officers ensconced in places 
around this Capitol lobbying as hard as 
I have ever seen anybody lobby. I think 
there was a postal rate bill in particular 
and, if my memory serves me correctly, 
an agriculture bill among others. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. Of course, I yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will tell us just what Mr. Freeman— 
Orville, I think his first name is, and I 
think he holds the title of Secretary of 
Agriculture—has been doing around 
these Halls during the last few days. 

Mr. BOLLING. Exactly the same 
thing. 

Mr. BROWN. And I wonder what 
these other members of the Cabinet have 
been doing, inviting our employees down 
to their offices, to explain to them the 
New Frontier program and what wonder- 
ful legislation they are asking for, so 
that they may subvert the people for 
whom they work. I am sure the gentle- 
man will agree with me that there has 
been a little lobbying activity. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to answer the gentleman’s question. 
They are doing exactly the same thing 
as a man whose name I think I remem- 
ber, who comes from a Western State 
and who was Secretary of Agriculture— 
the same thing Mr. Benson did. 

Mr. BROWN, I suspect that is right; 
but that does not make it the right thing. 
Two wrongs do not make a right, as the 
gentleman knows. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11222) to improve and 
protect farm income, to reduce costs of 
farm programs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to reduce the Federal Govern- 
ment’s excessive stocks of agricultural 
commodities, to maintain reasonable and 
stable prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties and products to consumers, to pro- 
vide adequate supplies of agricultural 
commodities for domestic and foreign 
needs, to conserve natural resources, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill H.R. 11222, with 
Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. I present to the 
House for its consideration H.R. 11222, 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, 

Mr. Chairman, first I want to com- 
mend the majority members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture on the 
splendid effort put forth by the commit- 
tee during the long consideration of this 
very important measure. At the out- 
set I must say that we did not have the 
cooperation of the minority in an effort 
to improve the bill or any provision of 
the bill to which they objected. Their 
position was completely negative. They 
charged us with the responsibility and 
we have accepted the responsibility, and 
bring this measure to you and offer you 
the opportunity to improve it. 

The gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Brown], during the discussion of the 
rule for consideration of this legisla- 
tion, said that we had agreed to accept 
certain amendments. I am certain that 
this bill is not perfect. I am certain that 
it can be improved and I hope it will be 
improved here on the floor of the House. 
We shall accept amendments. I have 
heard 14 or 15 amendments being dis- 
cussed and I am sure that many amend- 
ments will be accepted and that the bill 
will be, thereby, improved. 

Mr. Chairman, in its action upon this 
legislation now before us, the House con- 
fronts two alternatives, and our deci- 
sion may be the most important we shall 
make in this Congress. Our votes will 
carry a tremendous impact upon the 
economic, social, and political order of 
this Nation, in the years ahead. 

These alternatives are: 

First. To adopt sensible and sound 
programs for the major grain crops now, 
to permit our farmers to balance supply 
with demand, or 

Second. To continue the buildup of 
farm surpluses, waste billions of dollars, 
and finally to destroy all farm programs. 

For the farmers of America, the legis- 
lation, if approved by the Congress, of- 
fers the crucial choice between (a) con- 
trolling surplus production and thereby 
enjoying firm price supports and stable 
incomes, or (b) the complete abandon- 
ment of all farm price stabilization pro- 
grams. In short, the decision offered 
in H.R. 11222 for the producers of major 
crops is between self-imposed produc- 
tion restraints and freedom to plunge 
headlong into bankruptcy. 

H.R. 11222 is drawn with not only our 
farmers in mind, but the well-being of 
all other Americans, as well. 

It will cut down farm surpluses. 

A It will save taxpayers billions of dol- 
ars. 

It will offer new stability and prosper- 
ity to the farm economy. 

It will assure consumers plentiful food, 
at reasonable prices. 

THE FARM, FREE ENTERPRISE, AND COMMUNISM 

Mr. Chairman, the farm problem poses 
a danger for the free enterprise system 
in America. 
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Agriculture is the Nation's largest in- 
dustry, by far. The nature and produc- 
tivity of our agriculture underlies the 
growth and strength of the greatest in- 
dustrial establishment the world has ever 
known. Our farmers have made us the 
best fed Nation on earth, at the lowest 
cost. Under our family farm free enter- 
prise system, as contrasted to the collec- 
tivized agriculture behind the iron and 
bamboo curtains, we have food to share 
with other freedom loving peoples. 

The productivity of America’s agricul- 
ture is the greatest stabilizing force today 
in the economy of the free world. Vic- 
tory in the cold war may well turn upon 
the miracle of abundance from our farms 
that is feeding hungry millions of people 
the world over. 

Food from our fields, pastures, and 
orchards has defeated or checked com- 
munism in its tracks in important areas 
of the world. Khrushchey rattles his 
missiles. He talks about Russia’s great 
industrial strides, but you never hear 
him boasting of overtaking the American 
farmer. Communism, in huge collec- 
tivized farms, has not begun to match 
the efficiency and productivity of the 
family farms of America. 

Yet, our farmers are the poorest re- 
warded workers in our capitalistic sys- 
tem. 

UNWISE POLICIES OF THE PAST 

The farmer today is the victim of un- 
wise, uneconomic, and otherwise foolish 
farm policies in the 1950’s; he is en- 
tangled in the twisted wreckage of the 
old farm program that worked so well 
for so long. 

Mr. Chairman, we had in this country 
prior to 1953 a farm program that was 
based on the sound principle that fair 
and adequate prices would be assured 
farmers who were willing to adjust their 
production to fit their markets. Under 
this program our agriculture experi- 
enced its golden era of all our history. 
For 11 consecutive years—1942-52 in- 
clusive—farm prices averaged 100 per- 
cent of parity or above 100 percent of 
parity. 

And now, listen carefully. During the 
20-year history of the farm program, 
prior to 1953, the Government actually 
showed a profit of $13 million in support- 
ing the prices of the basic crops—wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts. 
The Government was able to sell for that 
much profit in this 20-year period the 
crop collateral surrendered by farmers 
for price supporting loans. 

Then things changed. In the 1950's 
our national policies were directed to- 
ward an unlimited production, low price 
farm economy. We heard then a great 
deal about “regimentation” and “free- 
dom.” We heard more then about get- 
ting the Government out of agriculture 
than we did about the responsibility of 
Government to serve our farmers on 
equal terms with industry and labor. 

The consequence was that the net in- 
come of agriculture dropped by $21.5 bil- 
lion in the 8 years, 1953-60 inclusive, as 
compared to the previous 8 years; the 
Department of Agriculture in 1953 
through 1960 spent some $37 billion— 
more than was spent in all the previous 
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90-year history since the Department of 
Agriculture was founded in 1862; we en- 
tered the 1960’s with warehouses virtu- 
ally bursting with surpluses; and the 
costs now are staggering. And, it should 
be noted that, during those 8 years, many 
thousands of family farmers were forced 
to give up and go into the cities to look 
for jobs. 

Between January 1, 1953 and Decem- 
ber 30, 1960, in the 8 years when the 
philosophy of all-out, reckless produc- 
tion, with low farm prices prevailing, 
Government investments in farm com- 
modities increased from $2,452 million 
to $9,228,604,000. 

I submit a table showing Government 
investments—in inventory and loans— 
in major crops, comparing January 1, 
1953 with January 1, 1961; and another 
table showing the earnings of farmers in 
the reckless years 1953-60 as against the 
previous 8 years when we had sound and 


sensible farm programs: 
CCC investments in major crops (inventory 
and loans) 
Crop Unit Amount Value 
ton: 
pern 1, 1953.. Baja- ATSAM 1,097,000 | $166, 770; 000 
eA i 1961_.|.-...do..... 5, 242,000 | 892, 144, 000 
heat: 
Jan. 1, 1953_.| Bushel....| 467, 847, 000 1, 081, 545, 000 
Jan, 1, 1961 do... 1, 515, 715, 000 |3, 634, 072, 000 
Jan, 1, 1983 do... 368,349,000 | 587,274, 000 
mae 1, 1961. alee 1, 844, 093, 000 2, 852, 106, 000 
00: 
Jan. 1, 1063. Hundred- 168, 000 878, 000 
weight 
sca 1, 1901. do 553, 000 38, 433, 000 
‘eanuts: 
Jan. 1, 1953.. N 192, 528, 000 22, 644, 000 
Jan. 1, 1961. do 560, 35, 469, 000 
Tobacco: 
Jan, 1, 1958. do. 544, 067,000 | 280, 373, 000 
Jan. 1, 1961. do 640, 697,000 | 403, 694, 000 
Dairy prod- 
ucts: 
„ KK 8, 445, 000 
a s AERA EA, 79, 124, 000 


Total realized net income of farmers: 
In millions 


8 years 1953-60 inclusive: 


etal ec. EE S 117, 982 
Now, Mr. Chairman, where are we to- 


day? 

Our people are generally and they are 
rightfully indignant. They will not 
stand longer for the waste and the squan- 
dering of their money, in farm programs 
that are not working either to the ad- 
vantage of the farmer or to the tax- 
payer, 
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The Nation is demanding that the 
Congress enact sound and sensible farm 
legislation, or end farm programs once 
and for all. 

It is in response to this temperament 
of the people that the House Committee 
on Agriculture, which it is my honor and 
privilege to serve as chairman, presents 
to the House H.R. 11222. It is similar 
to legislation already passed by the 
Senate. As I have said, it will cut down 
farm surpluses, save billions of dollars 
for taxpayers, strengthen the entire 
economy by improving the income of 
farmers, and assure consumers plentiful 
food and fiber at fair prices. 

As I said above also, this bill gives the 
grain farmers of the Nation the choice 
between controlling surpluses with as- 
surances of fair prices and, on the other 
hand, complete freedom with no controls 
and no price supports, to produce them- 
selves into bankrupicy. 

It makes no sense to me for the Gov- 
ernment to provide price supports for the 
unlimited production of anything. I 
think that in assuring price stability for 
farmers the Government has the right to 
expect of farmers that they will cooper- 
ate in programs to hold their production 
within bounds, so that they do not glut 
and ruin their markets, at the cost of 
billions of dollars to our taxpayers. 

I, for one, am unwilling to provide a 
nickel of price support to a farmer who 
will not cooperate, who will not assume 
the responsibility of controlling his sur- 
plus production. 

I am asked what would happen if the 
bill now before us does pass and corn 
and other grain farmers then reject con- 
trols in the referendum provided for in 
the legislation. 

Such a decision by corn and other 
grain farmers no doubt would signal the 
ultimate end for all farm production 
and price stabilization programs. This, 
in my judgment would convulse agri- 
culture in a way that its spasms would 
be felt in every nerve of the economic 
body of this country. 

Moreover, it no doubt would mean the 
end of the family farm in America, in 
any significant way, as out of the 
economic wreckage great integrated 
farming corporations would emerge, re- 
placing independent farmers with a 
hired-hand agriculture. That, indeed, 
would be a sad day for America. The 
family farm was the beginning of free 
enterprise on this continent. It formed 
the economic base for the development of 
the greatest democratic form of govern- 
ment the world has known. The 
decline and fall of the family farm would 
not stop at that. There would be a chain 
reaction. Thousands upon thousands of 
units of capitalism in industry and busi- 
ness, now serving the family farm sys- 
tem, would vanish, as the family farm 
gave way to an integrated, corporate, 
hired-hand agriculture. 

This may happen, and sooner than we 


SOME DETAILS OF H.R. 11222 

This legislation provides specific pro- 
grams for corn and other feed grains, 
for wheat, and for the dairy industry. 
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The programs for grain, if approved by 
farmers, would place controls on surplus 
production. The bill attempts to head 
off a gathering surplus situation in dairy 
production, through a voluntary pro- 
gram. 

The long-range feed grains and wheat 
programs in H.R, 11222 are not new pro- 
grams; they simply apply the success 
story of tobacco, cotton, and rice pro- 
grams to feed grains and wheat. They 
would permit producers to choose, freely 
and democratically, between price sup- 
ports with surplus controls, and un- 
limited production without effective 
price support. This is a choice which 
producers of many major commodities 
now make nearly every year. When ap- 
plied to cotton, tobacco, rice, and pea- 
nuts, it is a choice to which all major 
farm organizations subscribe. 

The feed grains and wheat programs 
in H.R. 11222, by the best estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture, would 
cost the Government $600 million less 
for 1963 crops than the voluntary pro- 
grams now in effect, as follows: 


Government cost of alternative programs 
for 1963 crops 


In millions} 
Feed 
| Feed Wheat grains 
| grains and 
| wheat 
Long-range program 
H. R. 11222)... .----- $644 $1, 188 $1, 832 
Extension of 1961-62 
emergency programs. 1, 200 1,217 2,417 
Return to 1980 pro- 
D 1. 372 1. 465 2, 837 


In 4 years of operation, the savings to 
the public would be $4 billion, including 
$3 billion saved in Government pay- 
ments to farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that an 
effort probably will be made, through an 
amendment to substitute for the wheat 
and feed grain sections of this bill lan- 
guage which would continue the current 
voluntary and temporary programs for 
these crops. It is true that these vol- 
untary programs, worked out last year 
in cooperation between the administra- 
tion and the Congress are improving 
farm income and reducing Government 
costs. But these programs are but tem- 
porary expedients. They are still too 
costly. I shall resist all efforts to per- 
petuate them and I shall insist upon the 
basic provisions of the bill now before 
us. 

A WORD WITH MY SOUTHERN COLLEAGUES 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
speak briefly to my colleagues from the 
South, where we have successful surplus 
control programs working for cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and peanuts. 

Our farmers, by their own decisions, 
prevent surplus production of these 
crops. In return, our Government sup- 
ports our prices. Our farmers vote over- 
whelmingly year by year for whatever 
controls are necessary to prevent surplus 
accumulations which are a burden to our 
Government, 
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I think that all of us from the South 
should be willing and eager to give the 
farmers of the Great Midwest and else- 
where the same opportunity that we have 
with crops we produce, to determine 
in free and democratic referendums 
whether they want, as we have done, to 
place controls on surplus production and 
enjoy stable prices, or to go it on their 
own, with no check on production and no 
stability of price. 

Moreover, I must admonish my south- 
ern colleagues of the alternative, if this 
bill should fail. Defeat of H.R. 11222 
will return the feed grains to unlimited 
production, with price supports—price 
support on unlimited production—under 
the old law enacted in 1958. I think the 
Nation would revolt against being buried 
by a new avalanche of surpluses of 
grains, as likely would occur. I think 
that this might well mean an end to all 
farm support programs, and this would 
spell ruin for the cotton, tobacco, rice, 
and peanut farmers of the South. All of 
us from the Southland should think on 
this, when we cast our votes. 

SMALL FARMS AND DEFICIT AREAS 


One-half of the Nation’s farms are in 
the South. We have numerous small 
farms. This legislation, in its feed grains 
provisions, comprehends and protects 
the position of the small farmer. It pro- 
vides special exemptions from cutbacks 
in production by small farmers. 

The bill also properly takes into ac- 
count the special problems of farmers 
in deficit feed grains producing areas, by 
providing certain exemptions. 

We have tried in the Committee on 
Agriculture to be as fair in all respects as 
it is possible to be. 

FARM POLICY 


Mr. Chairman, I have appeared in the 
House on many other occasions, in be- 
half of what I believed to be sound and 
sensible farm programs. Many of you 
are aware of my own philosophy and ob- 
jectives, in the development of national 
farm policies. 

I simply want to make available to 
farmers the basic tools of free enterprise 
that have made America the industrial 
giant among nations. These tools and 
these essential requirements for success 
in any productive enterprise in our free 
economy are first, the ability to adjust 
supply to demand, through holding pro- 
duction to the measure of effective mar- 
kets; and second, the power to put a price 
tag on the products of enterprise that 
reflects costs plus a reasonable profit to 
the producers thereof. 

This is what I have been fighting for 
in farm programs all these years, simply 
to place our many thousands of farmers 
scattered across the land on an equal 
footing with industry, by making it pos- 
sible for farmers to use the supply ad- 
justment and pricing mechanisms of in- 
dustry so that they, too, may make the 
law of supply and demand work for them 
and not against them. 


ORIGIN OF THE LEGISLATION 


H.R. 11222 embraces the philosophy of 
turning the law of supply and demand 
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to the advantage of the farmer, under 
our free enterprise system, as I have set 
forth as the sound starting point in the 
development of farm policy. 

The legislation was drawn originally 
in the Department of Agriculture, under 
the direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Hon. Orville Freeman. The 
Secretary and his staff have cooperated 
splendidly with our Committee on Agri- 
culture in bringing about extensive im- 
provements and refinements which ap- 
pear in the legislation as now presented 
to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I have served in this 
House for 28 long years and under sev- 
eral Secretaries of Agriculture and many 
Cabinet officers, but I have never known 
a more diligent, a more faithful, more 
loyal worker than Mr. Freeman. Per- 
haps he has been pounding these corri- 
dors, perhaps he has been lobbying for 
this bill, but he has not lobbied me about 
it. He has replied whenever I called on 
him to come either to my office or to the 
committee room. He will discuss any 
es of the bill at any time with any- 


I live within 3 feet of a very prom- 
inent Cabinet officer, just across the cor- 
ridor from me, yet he has not even 
spoken to me about this bill, the debt 
limitation, or these other bills we are 
talking about. If he were going to lobby 
me about it or anything else would he not 
have the best opportunity in the world 
when I live just 3 feet away from him 
and am a close personal friend and he 
a former Governor of our Common- 
wealth? 

I do not see anything evil or unholy 
about a Cabinet officer explaining legis- 
lation to Members who want to know 
and who ought to know the truth about 
the proposition they are called upon to 
decide. 

THE NATURE OF THE OPPOSITION 


Now, what is the opposition to this 
legislation? 

The principal opponent, so far as I 
am aware, is the top echelon of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

I must say, and I confess to the House, 
that the position, and the activities, of 
the Farm Bureau Federation, particu- 
larly in its Washington headquarters 
has been a mystery to me since the late 
Edward A. O’Neal, the greatest farm 
organization statesman of our time, re- 
tired as Farm Bureau president some 
15 years ago. 

Ed O'Neal, of Alabama, as head of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation was 
one of the principal architects of the old 
farm program that worked so well for so 
long in the direction of bringing farmers 
into a parity position in our free enter- 
prise economy. With the help of men 
like Earl Smith, then president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, he 
welded the farm interest of this country 
into a united front to lift agriculture out 
of the great depression and to set agri- 
culture on the road to the era of greatest 
prosperity farmers have known—an era 
that ended in the 1950's. 

If you ask what happened in the top 
level of the Farm Bureau, or question 
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the nature of the new influences that 
have prevailed in that organization, I 
must confess to this House that I do 
not know. 

It is evident to me, however, that the 
decline in the agricultural economy, and 
the heaping up of the farmers’ prob- 
lems, have coincided with the departure 
of the new dynasty in the Farm Bureau 
from the precepts of such former leaders 
as O’Neal of Alabama and Smith of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now before this 
House in effect restores the surplus con- 
trol provisions of the Agricultural Act 
of 1938 with respect to corn, and extends 
these provisions to other feed grains. 
The authority to control the production 
of corn through marketing quotas was 
deleted from farm law in 1954. Corn was 
one of the basic crops, subject to produc- 
tion controls to prevent surpluses, if 
producers approved, embraced in the 
Agricultural Act of 1938. 

I had a nostalgic experience in 
preparation for this debate. I looked 
back through the House and Senate 
committee hearings on the Agricultural 
Act of 1938. This, I emphasize, was the 
legislation that authorized production 
controls, on approval of farmers, to pre- 
vent surpluses. I saw in the yellowing 
pages of these old hearings where O'Neal, 
of Alabama, and Smith, of Illinois, 
flanked by the Farm Bureau presidents 
of various States, submitted this legisla- 
tion as their own, for the long-range 
solution of the farm problem. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in recent years 
the Farm Bureau national organization 
for reasons beyond my explanation, has 
done an about-face. Its leaders are go- 
ing about the country saying in effect 
that for the farmers to try to make the 
law of supply and demand work for 
them, and not against them, it is a viola- 
tion perhaps of even the laws of God. 

Some 5 years ago the Bureau top 
echelon, you will recall, shocked the farm 
community of this Nation by proposing 
the repeal of the parity concept. This is 
the principle on which all of agriculture’s 
aspirations and hopes are founded. 

The Farm Bureau, as I have pointed 
out, is the foremost opponent of the bill 
before us. It should be recalled, in this 
connection, that these same top people 
in the Farm Bureau were the principal 
advocates of the farm policies of the 
1950's which opened the floodgates on 
farm production, reduced farm prices, 
built up the surpluses that now over- 
whelm us, and generally brought about 
the conditions we seek to cope with in 
this legislation. It should be stressed 
also that these top Farm Bureau people 
propose, as their only alternative to the 
bill before us, something they call a 
cropland retirement program, which 
would, as best I can determine, bring 
back the old and discredited soil bank 
of the 1950’s. 

I must say to this House, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I do not believe the position 
and the activities of the top people in 
the national organization of the Farm 
Bureau in any way whatsoever represent 
the thinking or the will of the working 
farmers back in the States and in the 
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county farm bureau organizations. We 
here in this House are working for the 
people back there on the farms. I rest 
my position on this bill on the good 
judgment of the individual farmer and 
his wife who are looking to us for posi- 
tive, effective, and courageous action. 
THE POLITICAL CLIMATE 


Mr. Chairman, it is appropriate that 
I, in presenting this bill to the House, 
should take note of the political environ- 
ment which encompasses it. We all are 
well aware of the events contributing to 
this environment in the last few days. 

I abhor even the thought that politi- 
cal advantage may at any time over- 
shadow the best interests of our farmers, 
and of our country, in the consideration 
of this legislation. 

I seek the support of Republicans as 
well as Democrats for this bill. 

I shall not introduce politics into this 
debate. 

But I say, here and now, if cheap 
partisan politics are thrown onto the 
floor of this House by any opponent of 
this legislation, I am prepared to go to 
whatever lengths as are necessary to turn 
this debate and the votes on this bill to 
the best advantages of the farm families 
who feed and clothe the Nation and to all 
our people who are demanding respon- 
sible action of this House in the interest 
of all our people. 

Mr. Chairman, I present now a memo- 
randum prepared for me by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with certain tables. 
It is my thought that this material will 
be helpful to all the Members in analyz- 
ing and understanding the legislation 
before us: 

MEMORANDUM: H.R. 11222, THE FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE ACT oF 1962 

H.R. 11222, the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1962, would benefit farmers, taxpayers, 
and consumers. It is a farm bill for all the 
people. It represents another step toward 
improvement of rural living, toward better 
resource use, and toward sensible commodity 
programs. It would modify the feed grain 
and wheat programs of the 1950’s—pro- 
grams which cost far too much, and which 
left large carryovers in the hands of the 
Government. Those programs were largely 
responsible for increasing budget expendi- 
tures for the Department of Agriculture from 
$2.9 billion in 1954 to $7.1 billion in 1959. 

A steady increase in Government costs was 
certain to occur if the pre-1961 price sup- 
port programs had been continued for 1961 
and 1962 crops. If the old programs were 
to be effective again for the 1963 crops, as 
some propose, carryover stocks would in- 
crease by the end of the 1966 marketing year 
to about 4.3 billion bushels of corn and 
grain sorghums and 2.1 billion bushels of 
wheat. Annual CCC expenditures for carry- 
ing charges on these three grains would ex- 
ceed $114 billion by the fiscal year 1967. 

In contrast, the long-range programs in 
H.R. 11222 would reduce CCC stocks of corn 
and grain sorghum to about 1.1 billion bush- 
els and wheat stocks to about 655 million 
bushels, and would begin to use our excess 
farmland resources effectively. Carrying 
charges on grains would be nearly $1 bil- 
lion less than if the old programs were to 
operate again. 

The 1961-62 emergency feed grain pro- 
gram and the 1902 wheat program have 
raised farm income and reduced Government 
costs materially, but they are responsible 
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only as temporary expedients. 
They were clearly better—for farmers and 
for taxpayers—than the programs in effect 
prior to 1961. But they are costly, and their 
results are uncertain compared with the 
long-range programs $ 

The Committee on ture of the 
House wisely rejected efforts to continue the 
existing emergency programs in 1963, and 

the long-range programs in H.R. 
11222. Advantages of these programs are 
given below. 

1. The long-range programs are less costly. 

(a) The proposed feed grain and wheat 
programs would cost the Government about 
$600 million less in 1963 alone (table 1). 

(b) In 4 years, the proposed programs 
would cost $4 billion less than the voluntary 
programs. Future budget savings would be 
higher under the long-range programs than 
under the temporary programs (table 2). 

(c) Diversion payments alone would be 
half a billion dollars less in 1963, and more 
than $3 billion less in 4 years, than with the 
voluntary programs (table 3). 

(d) All farmers could participate in solv- 
ing the surplus problem in the long-range 
programs. With voluntary , how- 
ever, noncooperators offset much of the 
acreage reduction paid for on farms of co- 
operators. 
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2. Consumers are fully protected. 

No measurable increase in consumer food 
prices would result from the program. Farm 
prices make up only 38 percent of food prices. 
Food prices rose steadily in the 1950's while 
farm prices fell. Increases in future food 
prices would tend to be caused primarily by 
other factors—not by farm prices. 

Farm price supports and farm prices were 
increased somewhat in 1961, yet food prices 
have been stable the past year. The range 
in which price supports for wheat and feed 
grains are authorized is not changed by H.R. 
11222. Nothing in the bill, therefore, should 
be construed as indicating higher food prices, 

3. The long-range feed grain program is 
fair to farmers. 

It would provide producers a choice be- 
tween good prices and incomes with produc- 
tion restrictions, and neither production lim- 
itations nor price supports. 

(a) Producers of cotton, tobacco, rice, 
wheat and peanuts have made a similar 
choice for many years. 

(b) From two-thirds to around 90 percent 
of the producers in most of the Southeast 
and the Northeast could be exempt from the 
program because they would have allotments 
smaller than 25 acres (table 7). 

4. The wheat provisions of H.R. 11222. 
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H.R. 11222 provides a marketing certifi- 
cate program in place of the existing price 
support for wheat. It includes also an acre- 
age allotment geared to the market for wheat 
in place of the excessive 55 million-acre min- 
imum allotment in existing law. 

The central advantages of the marketing 
certificate program over the price-support 
program now in effect are greater flexi- 
bility for farmers and a limitation on the 
price-support obligation of the Government. 
Marketing certificates provide a means of 
distinguishing between wheat for food and 
export, to be supported at the higher price, 
and wheat for feed, or for export, to be sup- 
ported at a lower price. 

The provision permitting wheat to be 
planted on feed grain allotments is another 
key feature of the marketing certificate pro- 
gram. It would: 

(a) Provide farmers with much needed 
flexibility. 

(b) Provide a larger supply of quality 
wheats from which millers and exporters 
could select their supplies. 

(c) Not add to feed supplies, since wheat 
planted on feed grain acreage would displace 
other grains, 

Detailed comparisons of program costs and 
returns to producers under alternative pro- 
grams are in the following tables: 


TABLE 1.—Feed grains and wheat— Major elements of CCC costs by crop years 


[Millions of dollars] 


Cost of acquisitions. -~l 
Proceeds from dispositions. 
Export subsidies. ..........]......... 
Carrying charges and in- 


31,175 
1,378 


Based upon an assumption that the price support would be $1.20 per bushel for sup 
corn and $1.80 per bushel for wheat. The Department of Agriculture has indicated 41 bushel, 
only that the corn price-support level would be between $1.20 and $1.30 if the manda- stimated total payments of $1,880 are attributed to feed grains and wheat even 
tory feed grain program were in effect in 1963, and that the wheat price support would though some of the acreage is diverted from crops not in surplus supply. 
be about per bushel if the marketing certificate program were in effect. Payments of $225,000,000 in the wheat program have also been indicated in some 
2 Diversion payments of $500,000,000 would be associated with $1.20 per bushel price reports. 


ports for corn; payments of approximately $400,000,000 would be made if the price- 
level were at or near 81.30 el. 


TABLE 2.—Feed grains and wheat—Estimated ultimate net savings from supply management programs compared with returning to 1960 
programs 


[Millions of dollars} 


FEED GRAINS WHEAT 

Acquisition costs avoided, not 376 || Acquisition costs avoided, net 220 

Carrying costs and interest avoided... 1,005 || Carrying costs and interest avoided.. 374 

Diversion ts incurred... 1 —1,175 || Diversion payments incurred 1 —705 
74 ee 42 


132 


1 Estimated total payments of $1,880 are attributed to feed grains and wheat even though some of the acreage is diverted from crops not in surplus supply. 
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TABLE 3.—Difference in cost to the Government of diversion payments under long-range proposal compared with continuation of 1962 voluntary 
feed grain and wheat programs 


[Millions of dollars] 


Wheat Feed grains} Total 


963 z 
H.R. 11222. 
Voluntary programs. 


eee PA E E NAIA 


8/88 3 88 8 85 


Wheat Total 


Feed grains 


900 
900 
1963-06 crops: 
. EN ar erabeecee 625 1, 200 1, 825 
Voluntary programs 1, 380 3, 600 4, 980 
Difference........---------- 755 2 400 3, 56 


ts at approximately these bevels 8 ply the price 
suppor for E bor eren wheat at $2 per bushel, Tie di 338 payments 
cates a general policy position any. nota — — of the level or payments 

in future years, 


These payment rates wouid apply if 83 ce support for corn was $1.20 per bushel, 
If the corn price sup) rA were around per bushel, Pe ed ments would range fe m 
approximately $400, $200,000, 000 ‘from 1963 to 1 


TABLE 4.—Feed grains—Estimates for various programs, by crop years 


Acreage W acres) 
Soil Dank 13,943 | 13, 943 
25, 215 
106, 763 


84.8 70.4 
140. 6 139. 2 
5 1.0 
210. 6 


1963 
With With | Long- | Crop- 

1960 1961-62 | range |land re- 

programſprogramſprogramſprogramsſprogramſtirement 

rogram 

141. 5 138. 1 135. 0 135.0 

14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 

Total use. — 155. 5 152. 0 149. 0 149. 0 

Carryout (million tons) 81.9 64.0 61.5 61.6 
Increase (+) or decrease 
(—) in carryover during 

year (million tons) —7. 1 +1L5 —6. 4 —8. 9 —8. 8 
. for land diver- 

(million dollars) N 2 2$900 8500 8800 
Season average price to 

farmers for corn $1.07 $0.98 | 281.07 81. 23 $1. 13 


1 Assumes 3,000,000 more tons of wheat used for feed. 

2 Estimates of diversion payments and average prices received 1 eee are based 
u an assumption that the pes support in 1963 would be $1.20 per bushel if the 
1961-62 S fe Spa ince program costs would be more than $500,000,000 
h an under the mandatory program, the are of price support wonld have to 

program costs 


be reviewed with a view to reducing 


3 Diversion payments and avı prices received by farmers are based on an assum p- 
tion that the support price would be around $1.20 per bushel. The price support for 
corn in 1963 has not been set, but the e bas indicated that under the manda- 
tory program it would be =A between $1.20 and $1.30 per bushel. 

4 Represents only that part of $1,880,000,000 in payments which can be specifically 
ascribed to fced grain acreage. 


TABLE 5.—Wheat—Estimates for various programs, by crop years 


1963 
a renee 
pr roplanc 
With 1961] With 1962 reek retire- 
program | program program ment 
program 


9 neat million bushels): 


pa ear 
ents ar land di 


Poynton dollar 
Season average price to farmers +4. 


“small farm“ oe Ps of about 6,000,000 
under the 1962 program, 
p farmers are based upon an 


+ Represents on] tiar ay $1,880,000,000 in total payments which can be specifi- 
cally ascribed to wheat —.— Tall VV 


is becomes 8706, 000, 600. eo 
4 Feed and seed wheat value assumed to be $1.40 per bushel, except upon cropland 
retirement program. 
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TABLE 6.—Estimated value of production of wheat and feed grains under various programs, by crop years 


Value 1 (mil- 
lion dollars) 1 
Payments for land diver- 
on (million dollars).....|-.-.-.---|---------|--------- 


5 —5 ae plus pay- 


1 Wheat used for feed and seed is computed at $1.40 per bushel except for the cropland 


retirement program, 


Payments for land diver- 
sion (million dollars) 


Total value plus pay- 
ments 


specifically to wheat or fi 
from other crops. 


2 Represents only we Lp of $1,880,000,000 in total payments which can be ascribed 
feed grain acreage. Theremainder would apply toland diverted 


TABLE 7.—Feed grains—Estimated applicability of 25-acre exemption under the provisions of the administration feed grain program! 


State farms eon of farms with 
o 
acres or less ? or less 
New Hampshire....-----. 1905 8 
ew Hampshire 
Vermont 3.482 90 
Massachusetts 1.684 88 
Rhode Is} 240 83 
Co 1, 802 85 
New Vork. 31, 045 81 
1 sal 4 
e 
i ASERI 57, 907 55 
Indiana. 39, 056 39 
5 2234 
M „ 
Wisconsin 64, 528 61 
Minnesota... 28, 001 25 
Iowa 18.164 12 
Missouri 46, 584 48 
North Dako 2, 375 6 
South Dakota 2, 872 7 
Nebraska 4.231 6 
Kansas 16, 690 24 
Delaware. 1. 840 50 
Maryland 11, 099 66 
. 56, 386 89 
West Virginia. ...........- 20, 063 96 


eage rep- exempt 
resented by farms State 
with percent of 
25 acres or | total 
less 
Thousands 


81 


ePReseBs Sheen nie. 


BASE 


— 
— 
85 


Err 


ASR. ESN NSS 8 8888882 


— 
Ss 
J 


United States 


ima Feed grain | Acreage on 
number of | Percen rep- exempt 
with ol ſarms with | resented b. as 

of25 | 25-acre wit percent of 

acres or 2 or less 25 acres or acreage 
less 
Thousands 

128, 926 88 1, 059.6 5⁴ 
50, 241 87 426.4 61 
45, 508 60 453.4 17 
6, 079 51 69,0 12 
82, 526 82 686. 4 40 
79, 944 82 601.9 43 
62, 844 73 642.9 3¹ 
82, 176 89 722.1 58 
31, 121 91 210.7 57 
31, 061 91 259.2 56 
9, 131 3⁴ 61.1 7 
28, 442 36 204. 1 4 
3, 899 25 59.3 3 
4, 937 54 58.7 10 
1,098 39 13.2 10 
390 10 3.0 1 
474 26 5.8 3 
301 2 2.3 2 
5, 538 70 53. 6 30 
216 5 2.3 15 
2, 334 35 21.9 3 
4, 734 53 48.7 10 
1, 352 18 22.6 1 
1, 204, 532 5⁴ 11. 976. 5 12 


1 The exemption applies to base 


Mr. Chairman, I think I know about 
as much about control programs and 
adjustment programs as any Member of 
this House, because five of the six basic 
commodities are grown in my district 
and on my own farm, and at one time 
or another all of those commodities have 
been under some adjustment program. 

Everyone knows that the tobacco pro- 
gram has worked successfully and well 
for many years. The Government has 
sustained very small losses on the pro- 
gram. The peanut program, under 
which we have made necessary adjust- 
ments, is likewise operating well and sat- 
isfactorily, and peanut farmers are not 
now on subsidy. The program on rice 
is another adjustment program and that 
is working well; and the program on cot- 
ton is an adjustment program. 

We are trying in this legislation to 
give to other producers of the Nation 
the same sort of legislative machinery 
and programs as we have provided for 
the producers of the four commodities 


acreage in H.R. 11222 and to acreage allotments * 
—.— — which was deleted from ‘the Se Senate bill (S. 2786) before it was reported as 8 


I have just mentioned. I want the 
farmers who produce corn and feed 
grains, the farmers who produce wheat, 
to have the same choice that my farm- 
ers have had. In every referendum we 
have held the farmers have approved the 
programs by about 90 to 98 percent, and 
the programs are working well. 

We have lost gigantic sums of money 
in recent years on wheat and on corn 
and other feed grains. We have accu- 
mulated huge surpluses in our ware- 
houses and our warehouses are now bulg- 
ing with vital food and fiber throughout 
this vast Republic of ours. They have 
accumulated about $9 billion worth of 
surpluses. We have authorized the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government to do 
just about everything possible with these 
surpluses which are now burdening our 
markets. 

Our committee and this Congress have 
given to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
right to sell these commodities for cash 
dollars, to sell them on short-term credit 


? Includes corn, grain sorghums, and barley. II oats is included, as in H.R. 11222, the 
number and percentage of farms would be smaller in most States. 


for dollars and long-term credit for dol- 
lars, to sell them for foreign currencies, 
to barter the commodities away for stra- 
tegic materials needed in our own coun- 
try, yes, even to give the vital food and 
fiber away around the world wherever 
need can be shown. Yet notwithstand- 
ing that broad authority, our situation 
has become aggravated with every har- 
vest. 

Now we are faced with this situation, 
that we have no alternative but to offer 
to the farmers a program providing that 
if they will make the necessary adjust- 
ments we will provide the necessary and 
desirable price supports, and on the 
other hand, if they reject the program, 
er have no price supports. 

I know what these ad- 
Mieres programs now operating for 
cotton, tobacco and peanuts mean to me. 
I know what they mean to my constitu- 
ents. But for these programs that we 
have, North Carolina farmers would be 
in bankruptcy before Thanksgiving. We 
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could not possibly survive because we 
would produce so abundantly that prices 
would be destroyed and we would have 
no alternative other than to suffer the 
burdens of unmanageable overproduc- 
tion instead of the blessings of the pro- 
gram whereby we have had stability of 
supplies and stability in prices and at 
least some degree of prosperity. The 
difference is prosperity on the one hand 
and prostration on the other hand. 

I remember 1939 when we dropped the 
tobacco program. I saw able-bodied 
friends of mine walking out of the ware- 
houses with tears in their eyes—with 
not money enough even to buy school 
books. It was a burden upon us for 2 or 
3 years. 

Now I want to appeal to you to give 
the grain farmers of the Nation a chance 
to say yes or no. 

Of course, the city gentleman here 
from Kansas City made an excellent 
speech; and he knows that there would 
not be any great city there but for the 
agriculture of that area. We know that 
this program is important. In every 
little city and village in this country, 
every professional man, men and women 
in all vocations and avocations of pri- 
vate life are involved in this controversy. 

I think those Members from the city 
district should feel that this bill is a 
consumer's bill. It is a bill to protect 
consumers as well as producers. Itis a 
bill in the interest of the taxpayer. 

I appeal to the city Members to vote 
for this because it is in the interest of 
the taxpayers, it is in the interest of the 
consumer, and I think we can expect 
good administration of this bill by Mr. 
Freeman. 

Mr. Chairman, after long hearings, 
after all who asked to appear were given 
an opportunity to express their views 
concerning the provisions of this bill and 
to present their own solutions for the 
farm problems, our Committee on Agri- 
culture broke up into subcommittees and 
I referred all of the sections to appro- 
priate subcommittees. The subcommit- 
tees worked diligently and faithfully to 
improve those sections. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] was chairman of one or two of 
the subcommittees, and he will discuss 
those particular provisions that were 
referred to his subcommittee. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON] 
was chairman of the Dairy Subcommit- 
tee, and he will discuss the dairy section. 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
BREEDING] was chairman of the Wheat 
Committee, and he will present that sec- 
tion. We have a section dealing with 
Public Law 480, which also will be dis- 
cussed by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude my remarks 
by appealing to the reason of this House. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. A matter has been dis- 
turbing me now for some time. That is 
the problem that some of our producers 
have fallen into where a base has been 
lost to their farm. I know the gentle- 
man has helped me, the gentleman from 
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Texas [Mr. Poace] has helped me, but 
in spite of that help we have been un- 
able to establish a base on a farm of 
160 acres, 320 acres, or 400 acres. 

What would happen to a young man 
who owns a farm worth $100,000, but 
he is unable to get the Department of 
Agriculture to act? Those are the things 
that frighten me. 

Mr. COOLEY. I share the gentle- 
man’s views to this extent: I think I am 
safe in saying we have a provision in 
this bill which will authorize the estab- 
lishment of a base on a new farm. 

Mr. NELSEN. It is my understand- 
ing in the debate on the feed grain bill 
the Secretary had the power to make 
adjustments on feed grain bases. 1 
happen to have a boy who runs my farm. 
There is not a single acre that he can 
get. He has been denied a single acre. 
What would he do if this bill passes? 

Mr. COOLEY. He could appeal to the 
local committee, and they could make it 
available to him. 

Mr. NELSEN. We do not know 
whether they will or will not. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not sure whether 
they will or not, either. I suggest that 
the gentleman withhold his question un- 
til the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] speaks. I think he will be able 
to answer the question. 

Mr. NELSEN. I am anxious that the 
record be written so there may be some 
directive to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in any bill we pass. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MACK. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the very fine statement 
that he has made. I intend to be here 
on the floor and listen to the debate 
throughout the time that we spend on 
that subject because I am very much 
interested in it. I have a substantial 
agricultural community in my district, 
and I want to properly evaluate the bill 
before us before I pass judgment on it. 

I have been contacted by representa- 
tives of various organizations. One of 
them was the Farm Bureau that has 
put on quite a drive to get people to 
vote against this bill. I asked them, in 
one of my questions, What alternative 
do we have? They tell me that alterna- 
tive is something they call the Federal 
crop retirement plan. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me interrupt. 

You vote down this bill and we go back 
to the Benson program of 1958 under 
which we sustained the losses and ac- 
cumulated the surpluses. That is the 
choice we have. 

Mr. MACK. Just one more question. 

The Farm Bureau supposedly is sub- 
mitting this Federal crop retirement 
program. I can find no support for that 
bill among the Congressmen in the House 
of Representatives. I would like to know 
whether any Congressman has offered 
this proposal as a substitute for this 
bill during the executive session. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think any 
Congressman thought enough of that bill 
to offer it as a substitute. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 25 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
North Carolina expressed the hope that 
this bill should be considered in a non- 
partisan manner. Yet in the same 
breath he accused the minority on the 
committee of not cooperating and being 
completely negative in trying to write 
this bill. 

I just want to set the record straight. 
In my capacity as ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture I am ex officio, at least, a 
member of all subcommittees. At the 
first meeting of the subcommittee on 
livestock and feed grains to consider the 
feed grain section of the bill, the ques- 
tion arose whether or not the subcom- 
mittee should proceed along the com- 
pulsory route or along a voluntary route 
as far as feed grains are concerned. We 
were advised by the chairman of the 
subcommittee that we were going to fol- 
low the compulsory route. I then ad- 
vised the chairman that we would not 
go along with a compulsory program. 
So, we were foreclosed right from the 
start. 

Furthermore, in the deliberations in 
the full committee a substitute for the 
bill was offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Qum], which for all 
practical purposes would have extended 
the present feed grains program for 1 
year and the present wheat program for 
1 year. And, may I advise the member- 
ship that I am giving some consideration 
to offering a substitute to title IV, I may 
say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mack], which would extend the present 
feed grains bill for 1 year and would ex- 
tend the present wheat program for 1 
year with some other features. Wheth- 
er or not the substitute is offered, re- 
mains to be seen. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a most contro- 
versial and dangerous piece of legisla- 
tion. It will make the Secretary of 
Agriculture a czar and for all practical 
purposes will make it necessary for the 
American farmer to procure a Federal 
license in order to operate his own farm. 
I do hope you will carefully read the 
minority report which fully sets out the 
many glaring defects of the bill. 

This bill should not be up for consider- 
ation in the House today. In fact, the 
bill should not have been reported out 
of the House Committee on Agriculture. 
It is common knowledge that the bill 
would not have been reported out of 
committee if it had not been for the ter- 
rific political pressure brought to bear 
on certain of the majority members of 
the committee, who apparently were 
completely overwhelmed by political 
pressure from the White House down. 
I have seen nothing like it during my 
long service in the Congress. Constant 
harassment seems to have been the order 
of the day. Throughout the critical time 
when the administration was trying to 
get the one necessary vote to have the bill 
reported some high officers in the De- 
partment of Agriculture were wandering 
the corridors near the committee room 
while others from the office of Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service were con- 
stantly on guard in quarters adjacent 
to the committee room, keeping in touch 
with every move that was made. You 
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can well imagine under what terrific 
pressure some of my Democratic col- 
leagues were carrying on. 

It is indeed a sad commentary on our 
system of free choice and representative 
government when representatives of a 
free people in the Congress of the United 
States are so badgered and pressured as 
to make it almost impossible for them 
to any longer exercise tLeir own free will 
and judgment in deciding whether or 
not a certain bill should be reported out 
of committee. If the American people 
continue to tolerate this type of pressure, 
it must essentially follow that eventually 
our entire system of representative gov- 
ernment will be destroyed. 

In spite of this unprecedented pres- 
sure, the bill, H.R. 11222, had a most 
difficult time getting out of committee. 
May I point out that the Committee on 
Agriculture consists of 21 Democrats and 
14 Republicans with a majority of 7 in 
favor of the majority party. The bill 
under consideration was so bad and con- 
troversial that 3 members of the majority 
party on the committee absolutely re- 
fused to vote for the bill. They stood 
firm and steadfast in support of their 
honest convictions and I salute them as 
great Americans. 

God give us men. 

A time like this demands strong minds, great 
hearts, true faith, and ready hands, 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 

Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who love honor, men who cannot lie. 


After three desperate attempts, the bill 
was finally reported out of committee by 
a vote of 18 to 17 with one member of the 
majority party who had voted to report 
out the bill publicly stating after the 
vote was had that he expected to vote 
against the bill if it came to the floor 
of the House. I am convinced there were 
others on the majority side who were 
most unhappy because they had to go 
‘along. So, when you boil it all down. 
pray tell me who is actually advocating 
this legislation except Secretary Free- 
man and the Dr. Cochrane crowd who 
have apparently sold President Kennedy 
a bill of goods? The American Farm 
Bureau, the largest farm organization 
in this country, is drastically opposed to 
this legislation. The American Grange 
has been strangely silent since its leaders 
gave a lukewarm endorsement to the 
bill several months ago. The Farmers 
Union, to say the least, is quite passive 
in its support of the legislation. In fact, 
the president of the National Farmers 
Union wrote President Kennedy a rather 
sharp letter when the original bill was 
introduced in which he took the Presi- 
dent to task for failing to live up to his 
campaign promises made to the farmers 
of America. 

In fact, there is no appreciable sup- 
port for this legislation. No clamor or 
demand for this bill on the part of our 
farmers whatsoever. My heavy mail 
from all sections of the country clearly 
indicates that the overwhelming number 
of our farmers don’t want the kind of 
regimentation and controls provided for 
in this bill. I will yield to anyone right 
now who wishes to stand up and declare 
publicly that he or she is being begged, 
implored, or pressured to vote for this 
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legislation. Every farm poll I have seen 
clearly indicates that farmers want no 
part of this legislation. I call your 
special attention to a recent poll taken 
by the Farm Journal, one of the most 
reputable of our farm publications. A 
ballot was submitted to its readers which 
set out three specific proposals on which 
farmers were asked their views and 
opinions. The choices submitted were as 
follows, and I quote from the ballot: 

1. Compulsory Government quotas on 
what I could sell, or how much land I could 
farm; stiff penalties, support prices at, or 
above, present levels. 

2. Expanded voluntary land-retirement 
program to cut crop production; no com- 
pulsory quotas or allotments; with supports 
on crops at a level to stabilize markets but 
not add to surpluses. 

3. Get the Government clear out—no con- 
trols, no price supports. 


The final tally of 64,560 ballots showed 
only 4 percent of the farmers in favor 
of the compulsory quotas which is the 
heart and core provision of the feed grain 
section of this bill; 43 percent of the 
farmers were in favor of land retire- 
ment and 53 percent wanted to get the 
Government clear out. 

Again I ask, who wants this legis- 
lation except those who want to regiment 
and control the American farmer as a 
part of the overall scheme for a man- 
aged economy in this country? 

Let us first turn to title I of the bill. 

This is a brandnew proposal which 
establishes broad authority to spend 
Federal funds on recreational facilities 
of all sorts. This would permit a farmer 
to put in a fish pond, build docks on in- 
land ponds and lakes, establish camping 
areas, picnic areas, ball diamonds, golf 
putting ranges, set up a merry-go-round 
or an amusement park on his land with 
the Federal Government participating 
on a cost-sharing basis. The theory of 
all this is to permit the farmer to some- 
what augment his income. There is 
nothing said in the bill, however, about 
protecting private enterprise from com- 
petition from these new Government 
ventures. Furthermore, no one knows 
what the actual cost of this new type of 
operation would be. There is nothing in 
title I which indicates just who could 
use these recreational facilities if once 
established. Would the facilities be 
available to everyone irrespective of 
race, color, and previous condition of 
servitude, or would they be segregated 
areas? The language of title I is silent 
on this question and the administra- 
tion up to now has been ducking the 
issue. This new boondoggling proposal 
might well be eliminated from the bill 
without doing very much harm and, in- 
cidentally, so doing would save the tax- 
payers a lot of money. 

Title II of the bill relates to agricul- 
tural trade development or Public Law 
480. This title proposes an amendment 
to Public Law 480 which would allow the 
Secretary of Agriculture to purchase 
agricultural commodities he deems to be 
in surplus directly from private stocks 
and then donate these commodities to 
needy people overseas. 

This proposal is also a new venture 
which is wholly inconsistent with the 
original intent and purpose of Public 
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Law 480. This law was enacted to pro- 
vide for the orderly disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities and a very 
— record has been made in that re- 
gardad. 

Now it is proposed that we embark on 
a worldwide welfare program coupled 
with new and additional authority given 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. If this 
administration wants to embark on a 
worldwide welfare program, let it do so 
through the medium of the State De- 
partment or the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare but don’t let it 
set aside the original intent of Public 
Law 480. 

Title III of the bill provides for an 
amendment to marketing order legisla- 
tion which would exclude potatoes for 
dehydrating from the coverage of mar- 
keting orders. This proposal is obvious- 
ly processor oriented. The proposal 
was never brought up or discussed in the 
open hearings on the bill and potato 
farmers were never given an opportunity 
to present their views on it. 

Title V relates to the Farmers Home 
Administration. It would amend the 
basic law by providing for the addition 
of recreational loans to the Farmers 
Home Administration program. This 
new authorization and extension of au- 
thority would appear to be rather unwise 
at this time. The many applications for 
Farmers Home Administration loan 
funds already creates an overburdening 
demand. In fact, the Farmers Home 
Administration now has more applica- 
tions for regular loans than it can proc- 
ess. Therefore, it seems rather foolish 
to add new burdens to this agency of 
Government. This title also includes 
sewer loans to municipalities. Such a 
program would be a complete duplication 
of the legislative authority contained in 
several other statutes. I doubt very 
much. whether it would be advisable for 
the Federal Government to now also go 
into the sewer business. 

The most controversial part of H.R. 
11222 is title IV which deals with com- 
modity programs involving feed grains, 
wheat, and dairying. 

The wheat farmer will receive a reduc- 
tion of income under H.R. 11222. His 
diversion payment will slide down from 
50 percent in 1963 to zero by 1966. The 
producers on about 10,000 farms in the 
West where weather presents a huge risk 
are currently able to store excess wheat 
from a previous year to be applied to a 
future year’s crop. They will no longer 
be able to have this measure of protec- 
tion against the elements. 

Each step of wheat production, proc- 
essing, and export would be tightly 
policed. Farmers, processors, taxpayers, 
and consumers would all be required to 
bear the burden of this broad tax pro- 


gram. 

This bill is the most harsh and vin- 
dictive measure ever aimed at the small 
wheat farmer, who is discriminated 
against in voting and in marketing. The 
so-called small farm exemption is really 
a small farm deception. 

Marketing certificates are denied to 
those small farmers electing to use the 
so-called small farm exemption pro- 
vided for under the bill, meaning that 
small growers could not even plant up 
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to the farm wheat base without losing 
the right to receive certificates and the 
right to sell wheat for food and for ex- 
port. 

The dairy provisions of H.R. 11222 are 
the ineffective remnants of the original 
dairy control plan. While the bill now 
only calls for payments, the administra- 
tive machinery and the program data for 
the control program would be established 
for subsequent controls. The real fool- 
ishness of the proposed dairy plan lies 
in its complete and obvious ineffective- 
ness. In fact, the dairy part of the bill 
is a fine example of life on the New 
Frontier. It proposes to pay the dairy 
farmer $2.50 per hundred pounds if he 
reduces his production this year below 
1961. Of course he could sell his cows 
to his neighbor who would increase the 
amount of milk he would produce. In 
the end we would have just as much milk 
as before and would have spent a few 
million dollars from the U.S. Treasury. 
The ultimate objective of course is com- 
plete control of the dairy industry in the 
future. 

The most controversial and startling 
part of the bill relates to the proposed 
new control program for feed grains. 
The feed grain farmer is compelled to 
take certain acres out of production and 
is required to accept acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas on feed grains in 
order to get price supports. This is the 
first proposal in the proposed referen- 
dum which affords the farmer no choice 
whatsoever. The alternative is no price 
supports. If the referendum fails, the 
farmer gets no price supports which 
means the rug is pulled right out from 
under him. In 1954 Congress repealed 
marketing quotas on corn as being ab- 
solutely unworkable and House Report 
No. 1927 of the 83d Congress relating to 
H.R. 9680 on page 26 of the Committee 
on Agriculture stated as follows: 

Consistent with the committee's convic- 
tion that no single formula will provide sta- 
bility for all branches of agriculture, but 
that many of the individual commodities 
require programs tailored to their particular 
problems and situations, the committee has 
devoted a considerable amount of time to the 
study of a different type of price-support 
program for corn. Corn has its own particu- 
lar conditions that are different from any 
other basic commodities. First, since ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the corn produced 
in the United States is fed on the farm and, 
therefore, never reached commercial chan- 
nels, marketing quotas and similar market- 
ing control measures on corn would be vir- 
tually impossible to enforce. Although the 
law has provided authority for marketing 
quotas for many years, they have never been 
invoked by the Secretary. 


On page 27 of the committee print the 
committee said: 

Marketing quotas have never been applied 
to corn in the past, and it has been generally 
felt that the administrative difficulties in- 
volved in such a program would be prohibi- 
tive, Successful enforcement would amount 
to rationing not only the corn sales of each 
producer in the commercial area, but also 
the amount of corn which he would be 
allowed to feed his livestock. 


In Senate Report No. 1810 on S. 3052 of 


the 83d Congress, the report reads as 
follows: 


Sections 303, 304, 307(c), and 308 repeal 
authority for mandatory marketing quotas 
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for corn, This authority has never been 
used and it is generally believed that corn 
quotas could not be made to work on a 
satisfactory basis in view of the small per- 
centage of the crop which is marketed as 
corn. 


These statements in the reports clearly 
set out the marketing quotas for corn 
are unworkable and cannot be enforced. 
In 1958 Congress repealed acreage allot- 
ments on corn. Marketing quotas and 
allotments were repealed by both Re- 
publican controlled and Democratic con- 
trolled Congresses for a good reason— 
they were simply unworkable. 

H.R. 11222 would reimpose both acre- 
age allotments and quotas on corn, oats, 
rye, barley, and grain sorghum. Mar- 
keting quotas can be made to appear to 
work on crops like cotton or tobacco be- 
cause all of the production of these crops 
can be put on the market for sale to 
merchants and processors. This is not 
true of the feed grains for some 80 to 85 
percent never leaves the farm. They are 
fed to livestock. Thus the marketing 
quotas are relatively meaningless. In 
spite of this long required distinction 
H.R. 11222 would establish a farm mar- 
keting quota for every eligible feed grain 
farmer in America. A violation of this 
quota would result in a civil penalty 
based on the whole production of the 
farm—or the actual production—times 
65 percent of the parity price. It would 
take an army of Government investiga- 
tors and officers to police this feature of 
the bill alone. Pray tell me how mar- 
keting quotas can be followed into live- 
stock. Of course the ultimate objective 
of the planners in this regard is the com- 
plete control of all livestock, dairy, and 
poultry products. If you do not believe 
this is true let me remind you of part 7 
of H.R. 6400 considered by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture last year, which pro- 
posed marketing quotas for all of our 256 
agricultural commodities. That bill pro- 
vides specifically for marketing quotas 
for hogs, cattle, lambs, chickens, turkeys, 
whole milk, butterfat, and eggs. 

H.R. 11222 is permanent legislation 
and marketing quotas for feed grains 
once imposed would never be removed. 
The next logical step of course would be 
the complete control of our entire live- 
stock industry. This apparently is the 
plan of the Freeman-Cochrane thinkers 
who apparently want to regiment and 
control our entire agricultural economy. 

Let me emphasize again that these 
feed grain controls would be ineffective 
since about 85 percent of feed grains are 
fed to animals on the farm. Harsh civil 
penalty would result from violation of 
feed grain quotas even though a farmer 
fed his own grain to his own animals 
on his own farm. Income of feed grain 
farmers would drop since diversion pay- 
ments would be reduced to zero by 1966 
with an increase in price support. Feed 
grain farmers would be faced with an 
impossible referendum choice between 
the restrictive administration program 
and Government dumping of some one- 
third billion bushels of feed grain on the 
open market. This “blackjack” provi- 
sion makes a complete mockery of the 
referendum process. This is a punitive 
provision which in effect says to the 
farmer if the referendum fails, this is 
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what you get for not voting right. If 
farmers failed to vote right, there would 
be chaos in the Farm Belt. 

Many thousands of feed grain farm- 
ers—most of them smaller growers or 
farmers in deficit areas—would not be 
able to vote even in the referendum. 
This discretion against small growers is 
another intolerable gimmick in an ef- 
fort to rig the outcome of the refer- 
endum and is not comparable to a 
referendum under any other commodity 
program. 

It is contended that these feed grain 
proposals are similar in nature to regu- 
lations that have been in effect for many 
years for such crops as tobacco. The 
inference is that anyone who supports 
the present tobacco, rice, cotton, and 
peanut programs should favor the pro- 
posals contained in H.R. 11222 for feed 
grains, wheat, and dairy products. This 
is merely an effort to confuse the issue. 

There are many special circumstances 
which differentiate tobacco from feed 
grains, wheat, and dairy products. To- 
bacco is heavily taxed. It is not a feed 
or a raw material used in the production 
of other farm products. It is not fed to 
livestock. It is less perishable than most 
farm commodities and, in fact, must be 
aged before it is used. It is not yet 
threatened with serious competition 
from substitutes and synthetics. The 
producers’ market is dominated by a few 
large domestic companies and foreign 
monopolies. The acreage involved is 
small. In 1960 farmers used only 1.1 
million acres for the production of all 
types of tobacco, but they planted 144.5 
million acres to the four major feed 
grains, an additional 54.9 million acres 
to wheat, and another 31.2 million acres 
to soybeans, rye, and flaxseed—crops 
that compete with other grains for acre- 
age and markets. Thus, feed grains, 
wheat, and oilseeds involve a total of at 
least 230 million acres. 

The problems involved in attempting 
to control production on 230 million acres 
of grain spread all over the United States 
are vastly different from the problem of 
controlling production on 1.1 million 
acres of tobacco located in a few rela- 
tively small areas. 

Rice and peanuts are also small acre- 
age crops grown in relatively small local 
areas in contrast to feed grains, wheat, 
and dairy products which are produced 
over wide areas and in large amounts. 

The inference that the regulations 
proposed for feed grains, wheat, and 
dairy products are similar to those now 
in effect for tobacco, cotton, rice, and 
peanuts glosses over the problems that 
have arisen in the cotton and rice pro- 
grams and the fact that there are some 
important differences between existing 
programs and those proposed in the 
pending legislation. 

If producers of cotton, rice, or pea- 
nuts were to vote against controls, those 
who cooperate with acreage allotments 
would still be entitled to price support at 
50 percent of parity and to protection 
against the sale of CCC stocks for unre- 
stricted domestic use. In the case of cot- 
ton, the minimum CCC sale price would 
be 115 percent of support—57%% percent 
of parity—plus charges if 
quotas were disapproved. 
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Cotton, rice, and peanuts all have stat- 
utory minimum allotments; but in the 
proposals for wheat, feed grains, and 
milk, there are no provisions for mini- 
mum national allotments. 

No existing commodity program in- 
cludes the controls on diverted acres 
now being proposed for feed grains and 
wheat. We are certain that the accept- 
ance of control programs on the part of 
the producers of tobacco, peanuts, rice, 
and cotton would have been substan- 
tially different had there been control 
of diverted acres on these crops com- 
parable to that proposed for wheat and 
feed grains under H.R. 11222. No other 
commodity is subject to a three-price 
plan such as that currently proposed for 
wheat. No other commodity program 
is operated on a basis that would make 
it as difficult for producers to escape 
penalties as it would be under the pro- 
posed dairy program. 

There is no reason to assume that it 
is either practical or desirable to ex- 
tend the same regulations to all com- 
modities. However, if it is to be assumed 
that the existence of any particular com- 
modity program justifies the application 
of similar programs to other crops, adop- 
tion of pending proposals for feed grains, 
wheat, and dairy products might well set 
a precedent for the extension of similar 
provisions for diverted acre control and 
penalties to tobacco, cotton, rice, and 
peanuts. 

Serious problems did arise under both 
the cotton and rice programs. Both are 
heavily dependent on expensive export 
subsidies as is the case with wheat. In 
the case of cotton, the export subsidy 
has created a serious competitive prob- 
lem for our best customer—the domestic 
textile industry. Cotton is also faced 
with increasingly serious competition 
from synthetics and foreign growths. 

As the bill now stands, it appears that 
farmers could stay out of the feed grain 
program and plant their entire grain 
acreage to soybeans and still get price 
supports on this commodity. This is 
like jumping from the frying pan into 
the fire. 

Now I want to discuss the phony po- 
litically motivated committee amend- 
ment which would exempt feed grain 
farmers in so-called deficit areas from 
cutting down on their production. 

The single most discriminatory and 
unjust provision in this entire bill is this 
so-called feed deficit amendment. This 
politically motivated, hastily drawn gim- 
mick was inserted into the farm bill at 
the last minute as a committee amend- 
ment in an attempt to buy one vote. It 
is now being proclaimed as manna from 
heaven for the South, the Northeast, the 
West, and other normal feed deficit 
areas. I urge every one of you who rep- 
resents a feed deficit area to carefully 
study this amendment. You will see it 
is not an exemption at all. You will be 
allowed only to produce up to the amount 
you produced in 1959 and 1960. You 
just might not, however, have to cut 
back as much as we in corn-sorghum 
belts will have to. 

I say might not because the Secretary 
will have to make four findings before 
he can excuse a so-called deficit area. 
He must find a hardship. He must find 
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an undue increase in prices. He must 
find a disruption of normal farming and 
he must find that his action will not im- 
pair the objective of the act—whatever 
that is. 

As a representative of the greatest 
corn State in America, I can only express 
resentment that a supposedly national 
administration would bow to political op- 
portunism and sectional favoritism to the 
extent of saddling my feed grain farmers 
with the overwhelming burden of feed 
grain controls. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to draw 
to your attention a map which is based 
on data supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. It shows for 1959 and 
1960 the feed surplus and the feed deficit 
States. A feed surplus State is one 
which produces more feed grains than 
human and animal population con- 
sumes. A feed deficit State is just the 
opposite. Its population consumes more 
than it produces. By looking at the map 
you will see that in 1959 there were 13 
feed surplus States. These were: Iowa, 
Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, New Mexico, 
Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Ohio. 

In 1960 there were in addition five 
more States which were feed surplus 
States. They are: South Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Kentucky, Maryland, and North 
Carolina. 

In other words some 13 to 18 States 
are surplus feed grain States and 32 to 
37 States are deficit feed grain States. 

Now what does this mean in terms of 
this bill? The Department says that the 
classification of States as feed surplus 
or deficit is not a satisfactory guide in 
determining the so-called deficit areas. 
That may be true. The bill says areas 
which might be States, counties, or 
farms, and I think we all recognize that 
even though California may be a feed 
deficit State, certain counties or areas 
within that State are heavy producers of 
feed grains. 

What this map shows is that the 18 
shaded States will in the main most 
certainly be declared surplus areas and 
thus subject to the mandatory controls 
and cuts in production. Farmers in 
these States will not be excused that is 
for sure. I do not think anyone will con- 
tend that any part of Iowa could possibly 
be a feed deficit area—nor Ilinois—nor 
Nebraska—nor Kansas—nor Ohio—nor 
most of these other feed surplus States. 

Perhaps for example the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan could be classified a 
deficit area even though the State of 
Michigan is a surplus State, but this 
would certainly not be the general rule 
in these 18 States. 

But whatever the classification may 
be, this much is perfectly clear—some 
feed grain farmers will have to cut their 
acreage, some will not. 

Whatever the exception may be where- 
by certain counties in California, Geor- 
gia, or New Jersey are classified as sur- 
plus and thus not allowed to escape the 
acreage cuts and controls imposed by the 
bill, one thing is clear. Every feed grain 
farmer in the corn-sorghum belts will 
have to pull in his belt an extra notch 
for every farmer somewhere else who is 
excused from cutting back. 
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Now a word about feed grain penal- 
ties. Whenever farm marketing quotas 
are in effect with respect to feed grains, 
the farm marketing excess shall be re- 
garded as available for marketing and 
the producers on a farm shall be subject 
to a penalty on the farm marketing ex- 
cess of feed grains at a rate per bushel 
on the amount of feed grains in the farm 
marketing excess equal to 65 percent of 
the parity price of the particular feed 
grain involved as of May 1 of the cal- 
endar year in which the crop is har- 
vested. Each producer having an inter- 
est in the crop, which will mean both the 
tenant and landlord, is jointly and sev- 
erally liable for the entire amount of the 
penalty on the farm marketing excess. 
Until the producers on any farm pay the 
penalty on the farm marketing excess of 
any crop of feed grains, the entire crop 
of feed grains produced on the farm and 
any subsequent crop of feed grains sub- 
ject to marketing quotas in which the 
producer has an interest shall be subject 
to a lien in favor of the United States for 
the amount of the penalty. 

Furthermore, until the penalty is paid, 
each bushel of feed grains produced on 
the farm shall be subject to the penalty 
which penalty shall be on each bushel of 
feed grains which is sold by the producer 
to any person within the United States. 
The bill specifically provides that the 
buyer of the grain shall be responsible 
for the penalty which he may deduct 
from the price paid to the producer. 
However, if the buyer fails to collect such 
penalty, the buyer and all persons en- 
titled to share in the feed grains or the 
proceeds thereof shall be jointly and sev- 
erally liable for such penalty. The per- 
sons liable for the payment or the collec- 
tion of the penalty are also charged 6 
percent interest from the date the pen- 
alty becomes due until the date of 
payment. 

I said that this exception was a 
phony and it is. Over one million small 
feed grain producers, almost all of whom 
feed every bushel they produce on the 
farm will be limited and strictly limited 
under this bill in their production of 
corn—even corn for silage—as well as 
grain sorghums. No feed grain farm- 
ers—I repeat no feed grain farmers— 
will be exempt. It is true that those who 
produce less than 25 acres of feed may 
elect not to vote in the referendum—in 
which case they will be excluded from 
any cutback—but they will still be lim- 
ited to their 1959-60 base in what they 
produce, no matter how small they are. 

How in the world can this be construed 
as an “exemption”? For more than a 
million small farmers will not be exempt. 
They will be strictly limited. 

Therefore, I appeal to every Member 
of Congress from Iowa, from Minnesota, 
from North Dakota, from Montana, from 
Nebraska, from Kansas, from Texas, 
from New Mexico, from Missouri, from 
Illinois, from Michigan, from Indiana, 
from Ohio, from South Dakota, from Ok- 
lahoma, from Kentucky, from Maryland, 
and from North Carolina, whether you 
be a Republican or a Democrat. You are 
doing a grave injustice to the farmers 
of your district and State if you vote for 
H.R. 11222 with this deficit area amend- 
ment in it. It is unfair and unjust. 
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Mr. Chairman, let me say that I do 
not see where H.R, 11222 is going to save 
one dime. The new and expanded pro- 
grams in the bill are obviously going to 
result in increasing expenditures. The 
wheat and feed grain programs appear 
to be no less expensive than programs 
now in existence and the new dairy pro- 
gram would waste millions. 

Whatever justification H.R. 11222 
might have, it certainly does not rest on 
its cost features. 

There has also been some talk lately 
about the Billie Sol Estes case and its 
impact on this legislation. I have seen 
and heard arguments that the Estes 
scandal would help H.R. 11222 be en- 
acted. ‘This is ridiculous. What great- 
er folly could there be than to give the 
very agency that is currently under in- 
vestigation by Congress and the Justice 
Department sweeping new authority. 
The Agricultural Conservation and 
Stabilization Service is deeply involved 
in the Estes case. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture who was in charge 
of this agency and his chief assistant 
have both been fired. A Deputy Admin- 
istrator has resigned. A career em- 
ployee of the agency has made serious 
charges against his superiors. A woman 
secretary was forced to undergo psychi- 
atric examination because of the case. 
In addition, numerous shifts have oc- 
curred, and just recently three South 
Dakota ASC officials were fired for ac- 
cepting favors from a Minneapolis seed 
company. 

In spite of the dark clouds of doubt 
hanging over the ASCS, this bill seeks 
to place the destiny of the wheat and 
feed grain farmer in this agency. 
Farmer confidence and public trust can- 
not be expected until the Estes investi- 
gation is completed. 

Remember, Mr. Chairman, Billie Sol 
Estes built his financial house of cards 
by acquiring cotton allotments from all 
over the country and by storing surplus 
grain. There is nothing in H.R. 11222 
which will correct the basic situation 
which gave the Estes empire an oppor- 
tunity to prosper. The complex wheat 
certificate plan alone contains the seeds 
for sprouting a hundred Billie Sol Estes 
cases. 

At the proper time I propose to offer 
a substitute for title IV of the bill. 

The substitute would strike from title 
IV of the bill the proposed new programs 
for feed grains, wheat, and dairy prod- 
ucts and replace these proposals with a 
voluntary feed grain program, an ex- 
tension of the existing wheat program 
for 1 year, a new wheat and feed grain 
disposal program, and authority for the 
Secretary to extend expiring Conserva- 
tion Reserve contracts: 

Here are the major provisions of the 
substitute: 

A, FEED GRAINS 

First. Extends the present voluntary 
feed grain program for 1 more year, but 
makes these important changes: (a) 
Prohibits the dumping of surplus feed 
grains back into the domestic market for 
less the 5 percent above the current sup- 
port price, plus reasonable carrying 
charges; and (b) make payments in kind 
to participating feed grain farmers in 
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lieu of price support, thus preventing 
wholesale shuffling of the CCC inventory. 


B. WHEAT 


First. Extend the present wheat pro- 
gram for 1 more year, but require the 
Secretary to appoint a wheat study com- 
mission to explore the feasibility, ad- 
vantages, and disadvantages of a new 
permanent wheat program which would 
treat different classes of wheat under 
different legislative and administrative 
provisions. 

C. FEED GRAIN-WHEAT DISPOSAL—SELLING THE 
SURPLUS TO FARMERS 

The Secretary would make contracts 
with farmers on a voluntary first-come- 
first-served basis for the retirement of 
all the annual production of wheat and 
feed grains on the farm in return for the 
opportunity to buy at attractive prices 
these surplus grains held by the Govern- 
ment. 

D. CONSERVATION RESERVE 

Authorizes the Secretary to extend ex- 
piring Conservation Reserve contracts 
for periods from 3 to 10 years beyond 
their scheduled termination dates, thus 
preventing millions of acres which are 
now retired from coming back into crop 
production. 

This substitute will afford members of 
the committee an opportunity to vote for 
a voluntary program instead of the rigid 
control program provided for in title 
Iv of HR. 11222. Although many 
Members of the House voted against the 
original feed grain program and the 
present wheat program last year, they 
may argue that it would appear incon- 
sistent for them to now vote for my sub- 
stitute. May I point out, however, that 
when you voted on the feed grain bill 
last year you were not confronted with 
compulsory retirement of acres and the 
reimposition of acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas for feed grains. In 
voting for my substitute you will have 
to determine whether you want to con- 
tinue with the voluntary program which 
has done some good in spite of its many 
shortcomings in preference to title IV in 
H.R. 11222 which will place the farmer 
under the strictest regimentation and 
control ever sought to be imposed on our 
feed grain farmers. 

In conclusion may I say that there is 
nothing in this bill to help preserve the 
small family size farm everyone is talk- 
ing about. It stands to reason that the 
small farmer is the one least able to cut 
down on production while at the same 
time the cost of his farm operations con- 
tinues to increase. I believe it was one 
of Secretary Freeman’s advisory com- 
mittees which reported “we have to face 
up realistically to an agriculture of fewer 
and more efficient farms which can pro- 
vide suppliers with good incomes from 
food prices around present levels. Mi- 
gration to the cities would be encour- 
aged.” This proposal was set out in the 
original version of the legislation now be- 
fore the House but was eliminated. In 
other words, I interpret the Secretary 
of Agriculture and his advisers saying 
to the small farmer we will move you 
to the city because there is not enough 
pie to go around.” 

I said before that this bill for all prac- 
tical purposes would require the feed 
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grain farmer to procure a Federal license 
in order to operate his own farm. I will 
prove that statement by words from Sec- 
retary Freeman himself. This is what 
Secretary Freeman and Dr. Cochrane 
told a small group of farm editors at a 
luncheon at the Department of Agricul- 
ture cafeteria during a briefing on the 
administration’s farm plan as reported 
in the June 1962 issue of Successful 
Farming, the leading farm publication 
in the State of Iowa. After a series of 
questions and answers about transfering 
another’s marketing quota and further 
pointing out how quotas and allotments 
would become capitalized into land 
values, the interview wound up as fol- 
lows: 

Question. I don’t think there is much 
turnover in tobacco allotments. There are 
122,000 allotments in North Carolina, It has 
been pretty constant. 

COCHRANE. People hang on to them. But 
other people are trying to get them. I know 
this. 

Question. Since you have used this ex- 
ample, the Chevrolet agency tends to issue 
a franchise for a certain area—at least there 
is not going to be another Chevrolet agency 
set up next door. And that is what he pays 
for. Now, then, are we going to say that 
you, in essence, are giving a franchise to the 
farmer to operate? 

SECRETARY. In a sense, I suppose that is 
true. 


Mr. Chairman, H.R. 11222 should be 
defeated. It will not increase the farm- 
er’s income. Why place him under strict 
regimentation and control if he is only to 
remain status quo as far as income is 
concerned? There is no bargaining 
power in this deal. The bill will result 
in higher prices to the consumers, it will 
place the American feed grain farmer in 
a straitjacket from which he will never 
be released. Do not forget this is a per- 
manent legislation and controls once im- 
posed on the feed grain farmer will never 
be removed. 

No matter how you doctor up this bill 
it will finally be written in conference. 
The end result of course will be the Sen- 
ate version of the bill. Therefore, the 
only recourse for those of you who do not 
want to put the feed grain farmer into a 
straitjacket, is to vote against the bill. 
Otherwise it may be too late. 

The control of feed grains will ulti- 
mately and surely result in the complete 
control of livestock and dairy products 
with the net result of higher prices to 
the consumer. This bill will give the 
Secretary of Agriculture more discre- 
tionary authority than any other Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the history of this 
country. There is no clamor for this leg- 
islation, no one wants this bill except the 
economic planners who want a regi- 
mented economy in this country. 

I beg of you not to shove this legisla- 
tion down the throats of our farmers. 
They do not want this ever-expanding, 
ever-powerful Federal Government to 
tell them when to sow and when to reap. 
Thomas Jefferson once said in his auto- 
biography written in 1787: 

Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow, and when to reap, we should soon 
want bread. 


Do not let this happen in the United 
States of America. 
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Mr. LATTA. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. LATTA. The gentleman has very 
graphically pointed out the situation in 
the deficit area on this map. I ask the 
gentleman if it is not always true that 
we have heard a lot and will hear more 
about the voting privileges contained 
in this bill giving the farmers a free 
choice to decide for or against this pro- 
gram? This bill, speaking specifically 
of the deficit areas on page 40, lines 16, 
17, and 18, provides as follows: 

Such crop of feed grains shall not be eli- 
gible for price support, and (iv) the pro- 
ducers on such farm shall not be eligible 
to vote in any referendum on marketing 
quotas for such crop. 


All of these deficit area people will 
not have the right to vote. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, they will not have the right to vote 
if this bill becomes law. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MACK. The gentleman men- 
tioned my name in the course of his 
statement. I was not able to hear his 
remarks immediately prior to that time. 
But I certainly want the record to show 
the right answer to my question. 

I am wondering if the gentleman did 
agree with Chairman Cool that no 
Member of Congress offered this land 
retirement program in the course of the 
proceedings had in executive session. 

Mr, HOEVEN. I believe that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, just a little less than 
& year ago, on September 11, 1961, a man 
by the name of Martin Sorkin wrote a 
letter to another individual named May- 
nard Wheeler. After discussing at some 
length how he felt he could prevent the 
development of the administration’s 
farm program, he stated: 

Against this background, the Republican 
National Committee and the chairmen of the 
House and Senate Republican campaign 
committees held a secret meeting, to which 
I was invited. The objective of this meet- 
ing was to develop the basis for a continu- 
ing attack on the administration’s efforts on 
the farm front. It was agreed that it was 
not the responsibility of the Republicans to 
propose solutions but to criticize the ad- 
ministration wherever feasible. This in- 
cluded varying the basis for the attack de- 
pending upon the area political situation. 


Four days later the same gentleman 
wrote to the same Mr. Wheeler and re- 
ferred to another meeting. He does not 
say whether it was secret or not, but he 
names a number of distinguished gentle- 
men who met with Governor Rockefeller 
in Ithaca, N.Y., in about 1961, in a pri- 
vate, off-the-record meeting. This time 
he said: 

The purposes of the meeting were to pre- 
sent to the Governor and his top aids the 
most up-to-date facts regarding national 
agricultural policy, to explore with him the 
position he should take on agricultural is- 
sues, and the means for getting significant 
information to him. 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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Then, after saying: 

In my presentation I pointed out to the 
Governor (1) the tremendous costs and the 
maladministration of the present special ag- 
ricultural programs, (2) the administration 
efforts to strangle the agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing system, (3) the real 
objectives and implications of the supply 
management concepts, (4) some of the tech- 
niques that were used to defeat the major 
attempt by the administration to impose 
controls and supersede the congressional 
prerogatives, and (5) the vulnerable points 
in the administration program. 


He says: 
Governor Rockefeller learns quickly. He 


is a good listener and is constantly seeking 
the factual basis for statements. 


Now, I mention this letter by this in- 
dividual, who was formerly Assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in the Ei- 
senhower administration, and merely 
suggest that this will give you a key to 
much of the proceedings that are going 
to take place in the next 2 or 3 days. 
Here is the former Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture writing of secret 
meetings which he has attended with 
the high officials of the Republican Party 
telling us in so many words that it was 
decided that there was no responsibility 
on the part of the Republican Party to 
offer anything but merely to try to em- 
barrass the administration at every 
opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, we just listened here 
a moment ago to an effort to embarrass 
the administration; not to present some- 
thing but to embarrass. This is com- 
pletely in keeping with the agreement as 
reported by Mr. Sorkin. You are going 
to listen in the next two or three days to 
more proposals that have no intention of 
helping the farmers but merely to em- 
barrass the administration. You are go- 
ing to have the Powell amendment dug 
up on the banks of the upper Mississippi. 
You are going to have every sort of 
amendment that has nothing in the 
world to do with agriculture thrown out 
here in the hope that it may embarrass 
the administration and may prevent the 
passage of this legislation. 

At the same time you have the word of 
the former Assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the Republican Party 
met and decided that they had no re- 
sponsibility to offer anything construc- 
tive but merely to embarrass the admin- 
istration. I believe that these letters 
clearly explain the purpose behind these 
blind and pointless attacks. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to ask 
whether or not the minority members of 
our committee offered any constructive 
suggestions during the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. POAGE. That was brought out 
here just a minute ago. The gentleman 
from Illinois asked the gentleman from 
Iowa if there was anybody in the com- 
mittee who offered this proposal which 
the gentleman from Iowa felt was so 
meritorious as a substitute for this pro- 
posal, and the gentleman from Iowa said 
he did not believe it happened. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I do not care to yield 
to the gentleman as yet. I care to make 
a statement. I did not interfere with 
my ranking minority leader when he 
made his statement, and I ask only the 
same consideration. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us face it. I 
know it is rather embarrassing to discuss 
these closed meetings but let us just sit 
still a little while. No, Mr. Chairman, 
Ido not care to yield. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and four Members are present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoacE] will proceed. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
exceedingly that the gentleman from 
California was unable to increase my 
audience but I appreciate his efforts. 
However, I do feel that all of us should 
bear in mind the nature of the amend- 
ments, and the nature of the discussion 
that is due to take place. This is not 
simply my interpretation. I have placed 
no interpretation on it. I have simply 
given you the interpretation of the for- 
mer assistant to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture who says he attended the secret 
conclave of the Republican Party. I did 
not attend these secret meetings. That 
is his interpretation. He was the man 
who says that there will be nothing con- 
structive coming from the other side. 
He said it was not their responsibility. 
He is the man who said they were simply 
interested in embarrassing the adminis- 
tration, not I, although I think that his- 
tory indicates the former assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture was well ad- 
vised, that he knew what he was talking 
about, and that he was but following a 
rather long-established policy. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us on the ma- 
jority side of the committee felt that we 
do have a responsibility. I have been a 
member of that committee for close to 
quarter of a century. I have felt that 
I had a responsibility on that commit- 
tee at all times and I want to say in 
order that there may be no misunder- 
standing that there was a day when a 
great Republican sat as the chairman of 
that committee. I felt a responsibility 
in those days. There was fine coopera- 
tion on both sides of the aisle at that 
time, and it worked to the everlasting 
benefit not only of the farmers, but of 
the economy of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, so long as the Honor- 
able Clifford Hope presided over that 
committee, we never saw this attitude 
of no responsibility on the part of any- 
one. Those of us on the majority side 
still accept that responsibility. 

We have a responsibility to farmers, 
to taxpayers and to consumers. I think 
that we owe all these groups a responsi- 
bility. This bill attempts to meet that 
responsibility to all of those groups, at- 
tempts to meet it to the farmers by ap- 
plying to feed grains basically the same 
principle and giving to them the same 
tools that we previously gave to other 
segments of agriculture. We have long 
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ago given to cotton producers, to peanut 
producers, to rice and tobacco producers, 
the opportunity to balance supplies of 
their commodities with demand, through 
a two-thirds vote of those producing the 
commodities. 

A great many years ago tobacco grow- 
ers turned down quotas. That was in 
1938. They have not turned them down 
since. I do not think that cotton pro- 
ducers, rice, or peanut producers ever 
turned down quotas although there have 
not been controls every year because on 
several years the Secretary did not in- 
voke quotas. 

We gave to the wheat growers the 
opportunity to balance supply and de- 
mand, but we put a limit of 55 million 
acres, below which we could not reduce 
wheat production. 

Agricultural technology has advanced 
just as rapidly as the technology in any 
other segment of our economy, even 
more so. The result has been that 
whereas 55 million acres was a reason- 
able figure 15 years ago, it is no longer a 
reasonable figure. This bill recognizes 
that fact and allows wheat producers to 
balance their supply with demand by re- 
moving the 55-million-acre floor. It 
does the same thing for feed grain pro- 
ducers. And I would call your atten- 
tion to the fact that is exactly what we 
have done for all other segments of our 
economy. 

Suppose you try to establish a truck- 
line between here and Baltimore. 
Everyone knows that he cannot do it 
unless he can convince the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that there is an 
unfilled demand for the service. Sup- 
pose you try to establish a bank in your 
hometown, and I am sure you will soon 
find that you cannot do it unless you 
can prove that there is a demand in 
excess of the supply of banking facili- 
ties at that point right now. Suppose 
you try to produce crude oil in this Na- 
tion in excess of the proration laws and 
you will find that the Connally hot oil 
law prevents you from moving it in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Everywhere there is an effort to bal- 
ance supply and demand. Labor has 
learned the same thing. What do you 
think the 40-hour week is for? What do 
vou think the call for the 30-hour week 
is for? To balance the supply of labor 
with the demand for labor. All other 
segments of our economy do this. Why 
should not the farmer have the right to 
do it? 

Oh, the answer is given, and I have 
heard it repeated at least six times here 
by the previous speaker, and he repeated 
it out of the textbook, out of the form 
arguments because he read it the same 
way each time; according to them, it 
puts the farmer in a straitjacket. 

How many of you consider compulsory 
education as placing the children of this 
Nation in a straitjacket? I believe that 
today every State in the Union has com- 
pulsory education, requires our children 
to attend school. Does it put them in a 
straitjacket? Are we going to repeal it 
because it puts them in a straitjacket? 
What do you think the oil proration laws 
do? What do you think tne labor laws 
do? Do you want out of that kind of 
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straitjacket? Do you want to go back 
to the days of 1931? 

I was farming then and that is what 
finally convinced me I had better sit 
under an electric fan in town, because 
it was so much more comfortable than 
farming in that free economy. 

What we are trying to do here is to 
make the law of supply and demand 
work in favor of the farmer rather than 
against him. 

I was surprised that the gentleman 
who preceded me did not mention the 
law of supply and demand. That is one 
thing he overlooked in the book. It is in 
the book. If he will reread his instruc- 
tion book he will find that it is there. 
The book says, “Congress is trying to re- 
peal the law of supply and demand.” 

There may be those who do not under- 
stand the law of supply and demand. 
Maybe I am one of them. But if I un- 
derstand the law of supply and demand, 
it goes something like this: If you in- 
crease the supply without changing the 
demand, the price is going to go down; 
but if you increase the demand without 
increasing the supply, the price will go 
up. That is essentially the law of supply 
and demand; is it not? What we try 
to do is say that law should work for 
farmers; that is, balance that supply and 
that demand and we will maintain a 
fair, stable price. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and three Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. POAGE. We attempt to achieve 
this balance between supply and demand 
by giving the farmers an opportunity to 
vote quotas on themselves if they want 
to. We give to the grain farmers the 
same opportunity the cotton farmers 
have. The Secretary under the terms 
of this bill will first determine each year 
what the probable need for feed grains 
will be. Having made that determina- 
tion, he then determines how many acres 
we will need. If he finds that our cur- 
rent acreage is going to produce more 
than we are going to need he proclaims 
quotas and the farmers are then given 
an opportunity to vote. It takes a two- 
thirds majority of them before you can 
get quotas. 

I know you have heard that this pro- 
gram puts the farmer in a straitjacket; 
that it confers dictatorial powers on 
the Secretary. Lou have heard that. 
Oh, yes. But it requires a two-thirds 
vote of all of the producers who are in- 
volved to determine that they are going 
to have such quotas. If they vote these 
quotas, then they are allowed to pro- 
duce all the feed grain that is necessary 
to supply the United States, less about 
one-seventh. The reason for that is to 
try to draw down some of the stupendous. 
surplus we now have on hand. We feel 
we ought to reduce those surplus stocks. 

In January 1953 the Commodity 
Credit Corporation held only 423,400,000 
bushels of feed grain. In January 1961 
it held 2,100 million bushels. Since the 
enactment of the voluntary feed grain 
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reduction we have been able to reduce 
that by approximately 250 million 
bushels. These figures show only the 
Government-held grain. There is, of 
course, in addition a substantial volume 
of grain in private hands. The Govern- 
ment also holds well over a billion 
bushels of wheat. 

This grain was accumulated under the 
program of Government support for un- 
limited production of feed grain. I have 
repeatedly protested against such a pro- 
gram, but these protests are always met 
by the argument that if we make sup- 
port prices low enough that will con- 
trol production. Low prices do not con- 
trol production. Faced with low prices, 
farmers must try to make up in volume 
what they are about to lose in price. 
Even if the individual farmer is forced 
into the relief lines of the city, a better 
financed operator takes his place on the 
land and the land continues to produce. 
The surplus production goes into Gov- 
ernment warehouses so long as there is a 
Government support program. 

The President spoke the other night, 
speaking of all commodities, not simply 
feed grains, and said that we are pres- 
ently spending over a billion dollars a 
year. One of the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee told me last 
week it was $1,300 million a year to 
carry those tremendous stocks of surplus 
commodities. 

Is that sound business? Is that fiscal 
responsibility? Is that dealing fairly 
with the taxpayers? I do not think so. 
I think we owe the taxpayers a better 
break than that. I think we owe them 
the obligation of cutting down that stu- 
pendous cost. Well, you cannot cut it 
down unless you cut down the produc- 
tion of feed grain because we are pro- 
ducing a quarter of a billion bushels 
more of feed grain than we feed each 
year. 

How are you going to cut it down? 
We suggest that we balance supply and 
demand and that we cut down our sup- 
ply by 100 million bushels below the de- 
mand so that we can feed this out of 
surplus into the market without doing 
violence to the producer. Is that not 
the first real effort you have seen to- 
ward fiscal responsibility for the tax- 
payers? Is that not the sound way of 
stabilizing the producers’ prices? Is not 
that the effective way of seeing that con- 
sumers get all they need at a fair price? 
Are we not dealing responsibly with con- 
sumers, with producers and with tax- 
payers? I believe the answer must be 
that we are—we are dealing responsibly 
with these people. 

We are doing the things that we say 
America should do. I know there are 
many nitpickers in this House as well as 
over the Nation who are trying to find 
fault with this comma or with the cross- 
ing of this “t” or to strike out a semi- 
colon somewhere. It is easy enough to 
nitpick. It is easy enough to find some 
way to criticize the administration. It 
is easy enough to say that you should 
have brought something else before this 
Congress—that you should have done it 
in some other way—that you should have 
crossed this “t” with a slant instead of 
directly across it. Oh, these things are 
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easy enough, but they do not get re- 
sults. They do not stop the accumula- 
tion of these surpluses. They do not 
cut down the taxes. They do not sta- 
bilize farm prices. 

We know this bill is not 100 percent 
perfect. We know this bill ought to be 
amended in many places and I am sure 
it will be amended somewhat on the 
floor. We know that this bill will be 
changed from time to time after it is 
enacted. But had we better not enact 
some sound fundamental legislation and 
get it on the books? Is it not about 
time that we began to work on a sound 
basis of balancing supply and demand? 
That is basically all we are asking of 
this House today, to balance supply and 
demand so that the law of supply and 
demand will work for the people of 
America. That is what we want to see 
done. 

Now I would like to speak on one or 
two specific items. I know everyone of 
you have heard the charge made, oh, if 
you control feed grains, you are going to 
control livestock. Yes, you have heard 
it. I do not know if you have read it or 
not, but everyone of you has received 
this kind of letter. Now let us analyze 
that a minute. And I do it as one who 
was reared on a ranch 30 miles from 
the nearest railroad and as one who 
has been in the cow business since I was 
10 years old, and fortunately I am still 
in it. I have enjoyed the last few years 
just as well as anybody else. I know 
we have had good prices for livestock— 
certainly. Do you know why? About 
half of us who have been in the busi- 
ness have not thought about why we have 
had good prices. 

I will tell you why we have had fair 
prices for livestock. Because the U.S. 
Government has removed from the mar- 
ket approximately a quarter of a million 
bushels of feed grain every year. Now 
let me ask some of you who are in the 
livestock business. What do you think 
your calves would bring in the next 2 
years if the price of corn were to drop to 
50 cents this fall and stay down there 
for the next 2 years? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Texas that I know ex- 
actly what would happen. For the first 
year we would see heifer calves selling 
for more than steer calves; we would see 
all the people—rather than marketing 
their current and surplus grain buying 
livestock, and we would see the largest 
flood of livestock on the market that we 
have ever seen in the history of this 
country. Also we would see the lowest 
prices we have ever seen in the history 
of the country. 

Mr. POAGE,. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia 
who I know is in the livestock business 
himself and is a businessman. Had the 
grain the Government has been putting 
in warehouses gone onto the market it 
could not have gone anywhere except into 
livestock—oh, with a deferential gesture 
to my friends from Kentucky I realize 
some would have gone into whisky, but 
that would have been inconsequential. 
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Basically all of the feed grain produced 
goes to the production of meat and live- 
stock products. You simply cannot get 
away from it. Had this quarter billion 
bushels gone on the market each year it 
would have been added to the tonnage of 
meat that was going onto the market to 
such an extent that the prophecy of the 
gentleman from Virginia would unques- 
tionably have been brought about, be- 
cause the price of livestock must go down 
if you produce substantially greater 
quantities than the market can absorb. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. We might point out 
also that it would not necessarily fol- 
low that the housewife would be given 
cheaper meat as a result of that, because 
in the case of wheat we have seen the 
price of wheat go down and down to the 
farmer, but the price of bread go up and 
up to the consumer. So the mere fact 
that we would have an excess and over- 
supply of meat would not necessarily 
mean that the housewife would get it. 
In all probability she would not get it. 

Mr, POAGE. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr. JENNINGS. There has never 
been a time in the history of this coun- 
try when we have had cheap beef and 
low priced livestock or vice versa over 
a long period of time. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. When wheat sold at $3 
a bushel you got bread for 13 cents a 
loaf. When wheat sold for $1.80 a 
bushel you paid 24 cents a loaf for the 
same bread. In the State of New York 
today the dairy farmers are drawing less 
money for their milk than they did 10 
years ago yet the housewife in New York 
City is paying 150 percent of what she 
was paying then. 

No, the fact that we might see the 
livestock industry go broke would not 
assure any of our consumers of lower 
prices. It would simply mean another 
depression in the United States. 

If the livestock people want to pre- 
vent regimentation and control of live- 
stock—and I want to prevent it—I think 
it is clear that the sound way to do it is 
to maintain a proper balance between 
supply and demand of feed grains, be- 
cause when you balance the supply of 
feed grains you also maintain stability 
in livestock. 

There is one more argument I want 
to nail. It was barely mentioned by the 
previous speaker, the suggestion that 
this bill carries with it some kind of 
penalty or club to be used against farm- 
ers if they vote down the referendum, 
We suggested that the bill provides that 
in the event the referendum fails that 
the Secretary may sell on the open mar- 
ket from the surplus supplies of feed 
grains not to exceed 10 million tons per 
year. That is approximately 300 million 
bushels, approximately one-seventh of 
what we now have in storage. In other 
words, it limits the Secretary so that it 
would take him 7 long years to elimi- 
nate the existing surplus. I cannot con- 
ceive of going much further in order to 
protect farmers whether they vote for or 
against a referendum. We say that the 
Secretary cannot dump his 2 billion 
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100 million bushels of feed grain on the 
market, but that it will take him 7 years 
to dump it. 

How long do you want the taxpayers 
of America to pay for this support? How 
long do you want Billie Sol Estes and 
his kind to be drawing money from the 
Federal Treasury? How long do you 
want to give anyone, no matter how 
honest, and most grainmen are honest, 
this advantage, I ask you seriously? If 
you do not eliminate this surplus in some 
manner, those people are going to con- 
tinue to draw that billion dollars a year, 
and there is not any other alternative. 

When you vote against this bill you 
are going to be voting to continue our 
present wasteful pile up of unneeded feed 
grains. You are going to be voting to 
continue a billion dollars a year of ut- 
terly useless expenditures. You are go- 
ing to have a boondoggle such as this 
country has rarely seen. If you vote 
against this bill you vote for a return of 
the act of 1958 with price supports on 
unlimited production. 

I do not believe the membership of this 
House wants to follow such a policy. 

On the other hand, if you vote for this 
bill you do not confer power on anybody. 
You simply give the producers of this 
Nation an opportunity to decide by a 
two-thirds majority whether or not they 
want to have the same kind of controls 
on feed grains that they have repeatedly 
expressed themselves as wanting on cot- 
ton, on wheat, and on other commodi- 
ties. 

I believe this is a fair bill, and I hope 
the House will adopt it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to discuss this bill later in the 
debate and give you my views on it, but 
in view of the fact we were not privileged 
to ask a former speaker any questions 
because he refused to yield, my only 
opportunity to answer some of the ques- 
tions that he asked is by taking 3 
minutes’ time from our own side. 

This gentleman asked the question, 
and I think it is a good question. Do 
you think it is fair to the taxpayers to 
pile up billions of dollars in surplus 
commodities and pay rent on them, I 
do not think so, and I did not think 
so at the time he advocated those bills. 
Every single bill since 1953 I know of 
that has been passed by the House was 
brought out by the same majority that 
has brought this bill out. On almost 
every occasion I heard the gentleman 
from Texas make just as excited a 
speech in support of those bills that piled 
up the $9 billion worth of surpluses as 
he made in support of this bill today. 
I did not think that was cricket at that 
time. Most of these bills I voted against. 
Most of these bills he supported, and he 
supported them because they would do 
the very same thing he says this bill will 
do. But instead of doing the things he 
said they would do, they have piled up 
$9 billion worth of surplus commodities. 

He blames that on Secretary Benson 
because he said it was in 1953 when all 
those surpluses started. I cannot recall 
Mr. Benson ever getting the majority 
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side of this House to pass one single 
bill of his during the 8 years he was Sec- 
retary. I do recall the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture saying to the 
Secretary one day, “Mr. Secretary, we 
have given you everything in the world 
except what you want.” 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, since 
coming to Congress it has not been my 
opportunity to have listened to too many 
misleading statements on the floor of 
this House. Certainly, I have not had 
occasion to listen to one which was or 
is as misleading as the one we heard 
just a moment or two ago 3y my col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
PoaGE. And, I respond to those state- 
ments because reference was made to 
some of the activities and some of the 
evidence that has been submitted to a 
committee on which I serve and is 
presently exploring the activities of Mr. 
Estes. 

Now, first, I think it is right that we 
identify the person about whom he was 
speaking, and I refer to Ar. Sorkin. 
And, let us remember that ue is an 
agricultural economist. He was hired 
for that purpose. That was his assign- 
ment. He at one time was with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Yes, he left 
there in 1956, and if my recollection is 
correct, he came to the Department prior 
to the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Was the gentleman you 
speak of, Mr. Sorkin, ever Secretary of 
Agriculture or Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture or Under Secretary of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. LANGEN. No; he was not. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman from Texas 
who preceded you, Mr. Poace, called him 
a former Secretary of Agriculture, at 
times Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
and I think this does an injustice to any 
man who served under the Eisenhower 
administration as Secretary or Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr. LANGEN. I thank my colleague 
for his contribution. 

Now, in his capacity as an agricultural 
economist he wrote the letters referred 
to, and here we find one of the oldest 
tricks in the books being used in which 
they read a part of a letter in order to 
create an impression. However, I am 
kind of glad the gentleman did, because, 
very frankly, by his so doing, I think he 
kind of let the cat out of the bag. 
Those of us who serve on this committee 
have been wanting to get into other 
areas of this investigation, namely, cot- 
ton allotments, and, members of the De- 
partment of Agriculture who have been 
very directly involved. On this we have 
been precluded, and we have suspected 
for a long time that the reason for so 
doing was to try to set the stage for the 
passage of the bill that is before us to- 
day. Obviously the wisdom of that 
thought is clearly evident at this time. 

Now, let me resort to exactly the same 
kind of tactics that were used, and I 
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want to read a part of Mr. Sorkin’s let- 
ter in which he says this: 

In my presentation I pointed out to the 
Governor the tremendous costs and the mal- 
administration of the present special agri- 
cultural programs, the administration ef- 
forts to strangle the agricultural production 
and marketing system, the real objectives 
and implications of the supply management 
concepts, some of the techniques that were 
used to defeat the major attempt by the ad- 
ministration to impose controls and super- 
sede the congressional prerogatives, and the 
vulnerable points in the administration pro- 
gram. 


Yes, this is also a part of that letter, 
and maybe there is some real wisdom in 
there, because when we look at the ex- 
perience, what do we find? And, this is 
an area in which our committee ought to 
certainly be doing its best work. Let us 
not forget that cotton allotments con- 
stitute the biggest violations as far as the 
Department or Mr. Estes is concerned. 
The reference of Mr. Sorkin to malad- 
ministration is in evidence in numerous 
other instances which I shall refer to 
later. 

But Mr. Chairman, we have not been 
able as yet to get into that field. This is 
where the fines are being levied which 
they do not know whether they can 
collect. This is where we have seen the 
degree of favoritism that was extended 
to him. But, oh, we have shied away 
from that, for fear of exposing the many 
scandals that have come to light in re- 
cent weeks involving the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. LANGEN. It is evident here at 
this point that one of the reasons we 
have shied away is because they wanted 
to use this kind of material to promote 
an agricultural bill today. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps we ought to 
be cognizant of the facts: There have 
been other and numerous areas of the 
same kind of discrepancies dealing with 
allotments. We had one in Minnesota. 
The Chairman of the ASC Committee 
there had to be removed because he was 
juggling allotments and directing pay- 
ments to him to which he was not en- 
titled. We have had the same kind of 
experience in Montana, in South Dakota, 
in Iowa, California; yes, and in Texas, if 
you will. All of them involving grain 
storage, allotments, and quotas. Yes, I 
recognize that the gentleman is a very 
honorable and a very dedicated man, and 
I know that the gentleman wants to do 
like I do, make sure that we practice 
honesty in government, that there is 
not any kind of favoritism displayed in 
that area. If the gentleman so desires, 
I would suggest to him that he help us 
and assist us in exploring and bringing 
to light the discrepancies that have oc- 
curred in this field rather than trying to 
make a political matter out of only par- 
tial evidence, and for the purpose of 
passing the measure that is now before 
us. If we want more cases like that of 
Mr. Estes, the bill before us will surely 
promote such opportunities. 
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Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. Yes; I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. In dealing with the 
cotton allotments, the obvious illegality 
of the operation was dealing with quotas 
and traffic in quotas. Is it not fair to 
assume, if we get into a quota system all 
over the Midwest in our feed grain area, 
we will have an open invitation for a 
recurrence of that very same traffic in 
quotas of feed grain? 

Mr. LANGEN. Of course, the gentle- 
man is so correct. One of the reasons 
that they have been hesitant to discuss 
allotments and quotas is for that very 
purpose, because the bill that we have 
before us further emphasizes and fur- 
ther brings on restrictions and penalties 
that people are going to have to comply 
with, even to the point where we see 
that in the areas of new farms or peo- 
ple who want to move into that field, 
they are going to have to get their al- 
lotments from some other source, and 
obviously it is going to bring about a 
bargaining in the field of allotments. 
This is where the big area of contro- 
versy is concerned. I repeat once again; 
if we want to explore these hearings, 
then I suggest we do it in the manner 
that I have prescribed, so that we might 
eliminate further scandals, such as that 
of Mr. Estes and his relationship to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. BREEDING]. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 11222 and especially 
in support of the wheat section of this 
bill. This is good, sound, and progres- 
sive legislation. 

The Members of this body know of my 
longstanding interest in bushel controls 
on wheat. The Members of this body 
also know that I, in cooperation with 
many of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle, have introduced bills providing 
a bushel control for wheat in each ses- 
sion of Congress since I joined this body. 

Last summer, I introduced H.R. 9131, 
which provided a bushel management 
plan for wheat. The proposed legisla- 
tion with respect to wheat contained in 
this pending measure is so similar to the 
bill which I and my colleagues introduced 
that I find it difficult to understand why 
any of the Members who introduced the 
bushel management plan are not sup- 
porting this measure wholeheartedly. 

The only significant difference between 
the bushel management plan as orig- 
inally introduced and this present pro- 
posal is in the price of wheat to con- 
sumers. That plan, which I sponsored, 
called for a wheat price approaching 
parity, whereas the price of wheat to 
consumers in the present proposed leg- 
islation will be about the same as the 
effective price of wheat for this year. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-one 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 119] 
Flood Lesinski 

Addonizio Fountain Lindsay 

‘ord Frazier r 
Aspinall Frelinghuysen Mason 
Auchincloss Garland Merrow 
Barrett Garmatz Moulder 
Bass, N.H. Gary Multer 
Bennett, Mich. Glenn Powell 
Blitch Green, Oreg. Rains 
Boykin Halleck Randall 
Bray Harrison, Va. Riley 
Brewster Hébert Roudebush 
Bruce Hoffman, Mich. Saund 
Buckley Holifield Smith, Calif. 
Celler Horan Smith, Miss. 
Corbett Ichord, Mo. Spence 
Curtis, Mass Jones, Ala. Stubblefield 
Davis, Tenn Kearns Thompson, La. 
Dowdy Kelly Tupper 
Fallon Kilburn Wilson, Ind. 
Farbstein King, Utah Yates 
Fascell Laird 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Walrxn, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 11222 and finding itself without 
@ quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 368 Members answered to 
their names, a quorum, and he submit- 
ted herewith the names of the absentees 
to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe that the wheat producers of this 
country are entitled to full parity for 
their product; however, I have reluc- 
tantly agreed to this lower price in the 
effort to maintain the stability of the 
national economy and to prevent any 
material increase in the cost of living 
to our consuming public. 

The National Association of Wheat 
Growers, the National Grange, and the 
National Farmers’ Union who, in cooper- 
ation, originally developed the bushel 
management plan, testified before our 
committee that this pending legislation 
is so nearly the same as the original 
bushel management plan that they fully 
support this pending measure. 

This measure which we are consider- 
ing today applies a market control fea- 
ture to wheat which is so essential to a 
stable economy. It limits the amount 
of wheat which can be sold for food and 
export to the amount which the trade 
can absorb, less a reasonable quantity 
to be purchased by the trade from the 
huge stocks now in Commodity Credit 
warehouses. This in effect permits the 
law of supply and demand to work for 
the producer instead of against him. It 
will guarantee a stable supply of wheat 
to the consumers at a reasonable price 
and will maintain the purchasing power 
of farmers so that they in turn can buy 
the products of our urban areas. 

Residual wheat production on the 
farm which cannot be absorbed by the 
trade for food and export will find its 
way into supplemental uses such as seed, 
feed, and industrial uses. The price of 
this residual quantity of wheat, how- 
ever, will be established at a level com- 
parable to the price of feed grains. 

Two important facts which we must 
always keep in mind in dealing with this 
wheat legislation are: 
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First. Most wheat producers are also 
producers of feed grains, 

Second. It makes no difference in the 
total feed grain output whether the 
farmer who is producing wheat as a pri- 
mary crop produces corn, barley, oats, 
rye, or wheat on his feed grain acres. 

This was a fundamental concept of 
the bushel management plan and it is 
retained in this bill. Even though 
acreage allotments for wheat are estab- 
lished under the terms of this bill, there 
is also a provision that wheat produced 
on feed grain allotment acres can be 
classified as feed grain, and vice versa, 
feed grains can be grown on wheat allot- 
ment acres if the feed grain producer so 
desires. This provision in the bill, for 
the first time, provides the farmer the 
freedom of choice to plant on his acres, 
after making the necessary reduction 
from his total reductive capacity, the 
crop best adapted to his soil and equip- 
ment. This is a great step forward in 
the concept of production controls, by 
applying the controls to the total output 
of the grain producing unit rather than 
to each individual grain crop. 

Secretary Freeman has assured the 
committee that this substitution will be 
permitted to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, and only if he determines that this 
substitution is detrimental to either the 
wheat or feed grain programs will 
he limit the degree of substitution 
permitted. 

There seems to be some question in 
the Secretary’s mind, however, as to 
whether this substitution should be 
freely permitted in the unlikely circum- 
stance that the feed grain program is 
voted down in the referendum. I be- 
lieve that it should be clearly spelled out 
that it is the intent of Congress that this 
substitution is to be permitted even in 
that unlikely event, provided the pro- 
ducers substituting wheat for feed grain 
limit the total production of grain on the 
farm to the extent that would be re- 
quired had the feed grain program been 
approved in the referendum. 

For many years under the old wheat 
allotment program, provision was made 
to permit producers in high-risk areas, 
such as my own, to plant wheat in ex- 
cess of the allotment and store it under 
bond to provide a stable supply of wheat 
for the farmer to sell in those years in 
which his crop failed because of drought, 
hail, or other natural causes. This pro- 
vision is of the utmost importance, not 
only to the producers in the high plains 
area where crop failure is so frequent, 
but also to the consumers who, year in 
and year out, require a stable supply of 
the high quality wheat grown in this 
area. This provision authorizing the 
seeding of wheat acres in excess of the 
allotment and the storage of such ex- 
cess wheat was not included in H.R. 
11222. I had intended offering an am- 
endment to the pending legislation to 
reinstate this storage provision in the 
bill. I find, however, that this provision 
is contained in the bill passed by the 
Senate, S. 3225, and therefore I will not 
offer this amendment at this time. But 
I urge the House to accede to the Senate 
bill in this respect when the two bills go 
to conference. 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREEDING. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

We who come from the urban areas 
are interested not only in the plight of 
the farmers, but we are also interested 
in the affairs of the consumer. I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question: 
Assuming that this bill fails of passage 
in the House, and assuming further that 
there will be no other legislation con- 
sidered or passed in the House at this 
session, and we do have reason to be- 
lieve that there will be no further leg- 
islation, because of the fact that the 
former Assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Sorkin, said there would 
be no cooperation on the part of the 
Republicans; what, then, would be the 
system under which the farmers of this 
country would operate, and under what 
law, and further, what would be the ef- 
fects of the passage of this bill? 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to the gentleman’s question, the 
wheat farmers of our country would re- 
vert back to the old 1958 act. This was 
the program we had prior to this ad- 
ministration, which was administered 
by Secretary Benson. It had 75 to 90 
percent of parity and 55 million acres 
for wheat allotment. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. In other words, 
there would be a subsidy on wheat 
within the 55-million-acre allotment 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. BREEDING. That is right. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. And assuming 
this bill passed and was submitted to 
the farmers of America for their con- 
sideration and the farmers rejected this 
program in their referendum, under 
what law then would the farmers of 
America be operating? 

Mr. BREEDING. In answer to that 
question, as I understand it, if the 
farmers turned down the program in a 
referendum, they would be practically 
without a farm program and would re- 
vert back from nothing to 50 percent of 
parity, providing they stayed within the 
§5-million-acre allotment. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. In other words, 
there would be a small subsidy for the 
farmer, if the farmers defeated the pro- 
posal in a referendum. 

Mr. BREEDING. I am not sure I un- 
derstand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Perhaps I can 
get this clarified by the chairman of the 
committee. What would the situation 
be if the farmers rejected the bill in a 
referendum? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the bill is defeated, 
we would return to the old Benson pro- 
gram under which we accumulated these 
surpluses and sustained these losses. 
But if the bill is passed and it is sub- 
mitted to the grain farmers, this proposi- 
tion of making adjustments, in a referen- 
dum, and rejected, then they have no 
price supports at all. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. If the bill passes 
and the farmers approve the bill in a 
national referendum, what would be the 
situation, what would be the program 
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under which the wheat farmers of 
America would be operating? 

Mr. COOLEY. The program which is 
contained in this bill. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. In other words, 
a planned production that does not have 
anything to do with the 55-million-acre 
allotment. 

Mr. COOLEY. The 55-million-acre 
floor is removed. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Under this bill 
would the taxpayers of America be saved 
some expenses in the storage of wheat, 
as well as in the overall cost of the farm 
program for the farmers? 

Mr. COOLEY. Very definitely. 

Mr, SANTANGELO. How much of a 
saving would there be for the taxpayers 
of America if this bill is passed and the 
farmers approve the program in a 
referendum? 

Mr. COOLEY. We estimate about 
$600 million. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. So that we in 
the cities who are interested in economy 
for the taxpayer and the consumer would 
find that it is in our interest to eliminate 
some of this waste in this program by 
passing this bill and hope that the 
farmers see the light of day and approve 
it in a national referendum? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is exactly right. My estimate is that we 
will save around $1 billion a year if these 
programs are approved. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREEDING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SANTANGELO] is a member 
of our Subcommittee on Agriculture Ap- 
propriations. This year, the 1961 feed 
grain bill cost $782 million with only 24.7 
percent of the acreage involved. 4 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, is it not a 
fact that only 50 percent of the feed grain 
farmers have come within the program 
and the other 50 percent have refused 
to come in and are producing at an un- 
limited rate, which creates the glut on 
the market? 

Mr. MICHEL. That point we are not 
arguing. We are arguing another point 
in the legislation before us. That is, you 
put everybody in the program, so you 
have a balance over and above only one- 
fourth of the base acreage allotment, and 
it is costing $782 million. Under this bill, 
if you have 100-percent participation, 
how can the Secretary come back and 
say that it is only going to cost $500 
million? 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
fuse to yield further. If these gentle- 
men want to discuss the matter further, 
pad will have to do so on their own 
time. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to get an answer to this ques- 
tion from the chairman, if I can. How 
can we save this money which runs into 
the millions of dollars? Will the chair- 
man answer that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

from Kansas [Mr. BREEDING] 
has expired. 
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Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Rxconp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, as 
always when farm bills come before this 
Chamber, I intend to make my position 
clear. I think most of the Members of 
the House are well aware of my unbroken 
record of opposition to farm legislation 
which calls increasingly for more money 
from the Federal Treasury and which 
moves always in the direction of regi- 
mentation of farmers. 

My position is unchanged now. I am 
well aware, as we all are, of the claims 
made by the supporters of this legisla- 
tion that it will save money for the tax- 
payers. On the basis of the record, I 
cannot accept this argument. The 
record refutes the claim, as any close 
look at the budget of the Department of 
Agriculture will verify. 

Last year, the Department of Agricul- 
ture came before us and said that pass- 
age of the emergency feed grains and 
wheat legislation would save money. 
This year, we find this same Depart- 
ment is spending $1 billion more than it 
did the year before to replenish the funds 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
One billion dollars more—and yet we 
are buried with all sorts of figures which 
seem to try to say, “Oh, that’s right, we 
spent more money, but think of how 
much more we would have spent if we 
had not had the emergency legislation.” 

And now, here we are, faced with H.R. 
11222, a bill it is claimed will save money 
for taxpayers, increase farm income, and 
cost the consumer nothing. If we think 
but for one moment I am sure all of us 
can readily come to the conclusion it is 
simply impossible to save tax dollars, 
increase farm income and keep food 
prices stable—all in one blow. 

I have a deep concern for the farmers 
ef my district because they struggle 
under adverse agricultural conditions. 
They are farmers in one of the most 
urban districts in this country. But, 
they seek no special favors. They seek 
only that they not be made to pay for 
special favors given farmers elsewhere. 

But, in a much broader sense, my con- 
cern is for the consumers, not only of 
my district, but of the Nation. 

It is my firm belief that the wheat 
provisions of this bill embody a “bread 
tax”—and anything that even suggests 
that kind of a tax should be of great 
concern to those of us who represent the 
urban areas. 

I do not use this expression “bread 
tax” loosely. I realize it is a serious 
statement. As I see it, this bill con- 
tains provisions that would tax Ameri- 
can consumers more than $164 million a 
year for their daily bread. 

As I understand this bill, marketing 
certificates would be distributed to 
farmers. These certificates would be 
issued to wheat farmers on the basis of 
an estimate of each farmer's share of 
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that wheat which is used for human food 
in this country, and for export. 

I am informed that the probable value 
of these certificates would be between 
60 and 80 cents per bushel of wheat— 
this is on the basis of a wheat price 
support of $2 or more a bushel. 

I am attempting here to avoid intri- 
cacies, but I must admit that is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. These certifi- 
cates would be parceled out to millers 
on the basis of their use of wheat. In 
effect, the millers would be forced to buy 
these certificates at predetermined 
prices, even though “noncertificate” 
wheat of comparable or better quality 
might be freely available at substantially 
lower prices. 

I can understand how a miller might 
try to mill the cheaper noncertificated 
wheat—it would be cheaper to him by 
from 60 to 80 cents a bushel, though it 
would be illegal for milling purposes. 

But—and the intricacies should not be 
allowed to cloud the main point—the 
cost of these certificates would con- 
stitute a bread tax. It would be a tax— 
not a premium—paid for high-quality 
wheat. 

And, within this question of quality 
lies another big reason for my objection 
to this bill because it contains language 
that would give a grower of dog biscuit 
wheat the same pro rata share of the 
high-priced wheat market as the grower 
of high-quality wheat used for human 
consumption. How long since does a 
man who produces quality shoes have 
to take a piece of the low-priced sneaker 
market? I did not realize we had gone 
so far in this matter of farm legislation 
that we have started to tell producers 
of high-quality foo they must—by 
law—take a percentage of the dog bis- 
cuit market. How stupid can we get? 

To get back to the main point: 

The miller would have to include the 
cost of these certificates in the price of 
the flour he sells to the baker—and 
when we talk about bakers that is when 
the problem gets right home to me and 
to all of us. 

I already have explained that the 
bread tax would be somewhere between 
60 to 80 cents per bushel of wheat. 

Assuming that 67 1-pound loaves of 
bread can be made from 1 bushel of 
wheat, the bread tax would amount to a 
direct charge of about 1 cent per 1-pound 
loaf of bread—or a cent and a quarter on 
a 20-ounce loaf. 

Now, that gets pretty close to my 
voters, and to all voters. 

We must remember that the average 
daily consumption of bread in the 
United States is about 45 million 1- 
pound loaves. At 1 cent per loaf that 
bread tax would cost consumers $450,000 
every day—not counting the cake tax 
and the doughnut tax, the cookie tax, 
the spaghetti tax, the cracker tax, the 
danish pastry tax, and the french pastry 
tax. 

And it gets worse. Not only would our 
consumers pay a tax on the bread and 
pastries they buy, they also would pay 
an extra tax on bread eaten by Danes in 
Denmark and Frenchmen in France—in 
cases where wheat products in those 
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countries are made from American 
wheat. 

The reason is this—our export sales of 
wheat would be subsidized and, of course, 
that subsidy is paid by our taxpayers. 
- The cost of maintaining our wheat ex- 
ports under the program would dwarf 
the domestic bread tax. It would cost 
our taxpayers nearly a billion dollars a 
year to subsidize the export of wheat 
not only for dollar sales but for give- 
away programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on with the 
reasons for my opposition to this legis- 
lation—or anything like it—but I return 
to my basic reasoning that it simply is 
impossible to lower Treasury costs, in- 
crease farm income and leave food prices 
stable—all in one swoop. It just can- 
not be done. 

Mr. Chairman, there appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of June 19, 1962, 
an editorial based on an article pub- 
lished in the New York University maga- 
zine, Challenge. This magazine pub- 
lished an article on farm economics, 
written by Prof. Hendrik S. Houthakker 
of the Harvard School of Economics. I 
commend this article to all, urban or 
country, for the very great truths it pin- 
points. Professor Houthakker writes 
clearly and pointedly. 

The article follows: 


EcoNoMiIc MYTHOLOGY, COUNTRY STYLE 


Since President Kennedy is so eager to have 
fresh and sophisticated thinking on economic 
problems, we are happy to relay some sug- 
gestions on the farm program—from a source 
which should appeal to Mr. Kennedy. 

Harvard Economics Professor Hendrik S. 
Houthakker, writing in New York Univer- 
sity’s Challenge magazine, criticizes the Ken- 
nedy administration’s supply-management 
approach to agriculture, which he describes 
as “centralized control of output under 
Government-sponsored cartels.” It is no so- 
lution, and, like other past “solutions,” it is 
based on defective analysis of the problems. 
Agricultural policy rests on an assortment of 
fallacies. 

There is, for one, the farm income fallacy, 
the notion that aggregate farm income 
should rise proportionately to nonfarm in- 
come. This has no economic substance, and, 
as Professor Houthakker observes, “to keep 
up farm income by keeping up farm prices 
is impossibly expensive in the long run.” 

Then we have the good old family farm 
fallacy, the darling of the farm bloc in Con- 
gress. The professor deals trenchantly with 
this belief that at all costs the family farm 
must be preserved as a way of life: What- 
ever moral virtue there is in independent 
country living will be eroded if it can be 
achieved only by Government handouts, no 
matter how disguised.” Anyway, a lot of 
the Federal benefits go, not to family farms, 
but to big enterprises. 

Next comes the acreage fallacy, the belief 
that production can be controlled by re- 
stricting acreage. Farmers have been 
disproving that for decades, but the Govern- 
ment persists in trying it. For one conse- 
quence, Mr. Houthakker notes that the very 
costly emergency feed grain plan of 1961 had 
only a very slight effect on feed grain output. 

Still another fallacy is the idea that agri- 
cultural research will improve the farmer's 
lot. The greater productivity that comes 
from research, the professor writes in his 
commonsense way, will not help farmers so 
long as all of them stay on the farm. 

In addition, there is the free market fal- 
lacy—the theory that farmers are too 
mumerous and too weak to bargain effec- 
tively. Actually, this has little to do with 
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income distribution, and in the Houthakker 
view the administration’s “supply manage- 
ment” is unlikely to strengthen the farmer's 
bargaining power. It is, he comments, “on 
a level with the medieval guilds in terms of 
economic sophistication: it protects the in- 
efficient at the expense of the efficient.” 

According to a further fallacy, the 
farmer’s declining share of the consumer’s 
dollar is the fault of some conspiracy of 
middlemen. “But the simple truth is that 
farm products are reaching the consumer in 
ever more highly processed form. Indeed, if 
the ‘middlemen’ were powerful enough to 
deprive the farmer of his just reward, they 
would be making a much bigger profit than 
they do.“ 

Last is the fallacious belief that the pur- 
pose of agriculture is to provide an income 
to farmers rather than to supply the world 
with food and fibers, and the corollary that 
only the farmers should decide output and 
prices. Professor Houthakker, who doesn't 
mince many words, says this is akin to the 
corporatist societies of Mussolini and Hitler, 
“even though its American proponents have 
no conscious affinity to fascism.” 

His own proposal for an alternative farm 
policy is along these lines: Let farm prices 
return to levels at which supply and demand 
would reach equilibrium without surpluses 
or tighter controls. To cushion the initial 
shock, he would have the Government make 
acreage payments, but only for a limited 
number of years. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with that 
particular proposal, the point is that alterna- 
tives do exist; the Nation is not immutably 
doomed to continue farm policies founded in 
ignorance. 

Anyway, wé thought President Kennedy 
would like to know that there is no lack of 
fresh insight on economic problems in this 
country. And that the things he objects to— 
economic mythology and tired slogans—are 
splendidly exemplified in his own adminis- 
tration'’s farm program. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DAGUE]. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Chairman, today we 
have under consideration H.R. 11222, the 
so-called Food and Agriculture Act of 
1962. I come from one of the rich agri- 
cultural areas of this great country and 
therefore represent an area vitally af- 
fected by this legislation. 

This bill has many ramifications; how- 
ever, I would like to discuss briefly four 
parts of the bill having to do with land 
use, feed grains, wheat, and dairy. 

Much could be said about the land use 
title of this bill. Everyone is for the 
proper use of land and I am for any 
program that does so. However, I am 
concerned about the provision in the land 
use adjustment part of this bill and its 
effect on local people. In my area, and 
I am sure it is true in other areas, many 
private individuals and private organ- 
izations using their own financial re- 
sources have established various kinds 
of recreational and wildlife areas. This 
includes such things as the swimming 
pools, fishing areas, game preserves, and 
similar recreational facilities. 

Now under H.R. 11222 we are going to 
provide these private individuals with 
direct competition from the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Under the proposal contained in 
this bill the Secretary of Agriculture 
would have broad authority with the 
use of Federal funds to develop land 
use programs. Some of the recreational 
areas that might be developed with Fed- 
eral money would be in direct competi- 
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tion with those developed by private cap- 
ital. I am very much concerned about 
this possibility and hope that Members 
of the House will give this point serious 
consideration. 

While the land use parts of the bill are 
important, the really significant parts 
of the bill, from my standpoint, involve 
feed grains, wheat, and dairy. My sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania is one of the im- 
portant dairy and livestock parts of the 
country. We produce substantial quan- 
tities of corn, wheat, oats, and other 
feed grains. Practically all of these feed 
grains are produced and consumed right 
on the farms. You will find many fam- 
ily farms which are in the dairy and 
livestock business that produce practi- 
cally all of their own feed. This may 
take the form of silage, corn, or wheat. 

Because this is so important to my dis- 
trict I would like to outline my reasons 
for being opposed to this legislation. In 
my opinion the mandatory control pro- 
grams for feed grains and wheat that 
are being considered would be the ruina- 
tion of the family farms of my district. 
For that reason I am opposed to this bill 
and urge that it not be adopted in the 
interest of preserving a free, prosperous 
agriculture. 

The feed grain part of this bill as far 
as I am concerned is a monstrosity. As 
I have indicated above, many of the 
farmers in my district produce the feed 
for their own livestock. There is no real 
choice for them in the referendum. 
Either they accept the administration’s 
control program or take nothing but the 
threat of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
dump substantial quantities of feed grain 
on the market. This is not a fair kind 
of a choice to offer feed grain producers. 

In connection with the referendum, 
many of the feed grain farmers in my 
district would be ineligible to vote, yet 
they would be controlled by the Govern- 
ment. They are small producers. Under 
the proposal, as I understand it, farms 
with a feed grain base of 25 acres or less 
would not be subject to the program un- 
less the producer elected to participate. 
This means that if, during the base pe- 
riod of 1959-60, a farmer had 18 acres 
of feed grains this would be his base 
acreage. He could plant his 18 acres 
and, therefore, not be eligible for land 
use payments or price supports or to vote. 
He could not raise more acres. However, 
if he were interested in price supports 
or land use payments, he would have to 
take his mandatory cut under the pro- 
gram so that the acres he could actually 
plant would be at least 20 percent less 
than the 18 acres that are his base. 

Some of the proponents have indicated 
that a feed grain producer could grow 
up to 25 acres and still be exempt from 
the program. I wish this were true. 
However, it is not, if I read the proposal 
accurately. What it really means is that 
any producer who has a base acreage less 
than 25 acres would not be subject to the 
acreage cuts. If he grew only 20 acres 
during the base period, he could not grow 
any more without being subject to pen- 
alty. This is a serious matter in my dis- 
trict because of the fact that my farmers 
produce relatively small feed grain acre- 
ages. The penalties for these small pro- 
ducers of under 25 acres if they over- 
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plant their base or acreage allotment is 
extremely severe. Production on excess 
acreage of feed grains would be subject 
to a marketing penalty at the rate of 65 
percent of parity price per bushel times 
double the normal yield or actual yield, 
whichever is lower. 

I also understand that under the pro- 
posal feed grains harvested for silage are 
not exempt from the program. This 
means that the acreage of silage grown 
would be considered a part of the feed 
grain base. Many producers in my area 
grow corn for silage. This is only an- 
other example of why the bill is com- 
pletely unworkable insofar as my farm- 
ers are concerned. 

The so-called wheat certificate plan 
that is provided in the bill is also equally 
unsound and unworkable in my opinion. 
It proposes to provide a system of na- 
tional quotas and certificates. The cer- 
tificates would vary according to the use 
that is made of the wheat involved. This 
is not a new idea and in fact I am a lit- 
tle surprised that the New Frontiersmen 
have adopted such an old approach. 

Under this approach the 15-acre 
marketing quota exemption and the 30- 
acre feed grain exemption would be 
terminated and producers would receive 
an acreage allotment based on their av- 
erage crop of wheat in the period 1957 
61. The elimination of the 15- and 30- 
acre exemptions is a serious matter as far 
as my wheat producers are concerned. 
They grow much of the wheat for feed 
purposes. This bill is particularly vicious 
because of its unfairness to these small 
wheat growers. They would be eligible 
to vote only if they signed in writing a 
promise to comply with the farm acreage 
allotments. 

As far as I am concerned, the wheat 
provisions of this bill only mean less in- 
come and more restrictions to the wheat 
producers of Pennsylvania. This is an- 
other reason why I hope that the bill 
will be defeated. 

While the feed grain and wheat pro- 
visions of the bill are unsound, probably 
the most unsound and most completely 
ridiculous part of the bill has to do with 
dairy. The administration in their orig- 
inal bill started out with a grandiose 
scheme to control the dairy industry 
through a system of marketing quotas. 
The dairy farmers quickly responded to 
this approach and made it clear that 
they were not interested in any kind of 
control program. 

However, the planners in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were dead set on 
having the dairy industry under their 
control, but they were willing to take a 
year or two to get it done. So we have 
in this bill a provision authorizing the 
payments to dairy farmers who volun- 
tarily reduce their marketings below 
1961 or 1962. Producers would be paid 
$2.50 per hundredweight for this par- 
ticular reduction. 

The most significant thing that would 
happen under this program in addition 
to its ineffectiveness and costliness is the 
fact that there would be established on 
each dairy farm a quota. The Depart- 
ment, of course, would have to establish 
a quota in order to determine whether 
anybody had actually reduced their pro- 
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duction. This is really what the whole 
exercise is all about. Once these quotas 
are established, even if only for the so- 
called voluntary program, they are there 
and can be readily used as a part of the 
control program another year. 

Having been around and been exposed 
to some of the agriculture planners one 
can easily see what the next step would 
be. When the so-called voluntary pro- 
gram fails this year and turns out to be 
very expensive, they will come hurrying 
back to the Congress next January and 
say, “Look, the voluntary program 
failed—we must have controls over the 
dairy industry.” With the quotas al- 
ready established on the farms, they will 
be partly on their road to success. 

This is exactly what happened in the 
case of feed grains. We had the so- 
called voluntary feed grain program for 
2 years. It failed, as was predicted, so 
now we must have a control program. 
This will be the same pattern for dairy 
if we approve this bill. 

However, I am opposed to a market- 
ing quota program for the dairy indus- 
try. The provision of this bill is simply 
a means of getting this kind of market- 
ing quota through the back door. This 
is one of the reasons I am cpposed to 
this legislation and urge that it be 
defeated. 

I am sure that before this debate is 
over there will be considerable discus- 
sion about the cost of various programs 
and how one program is more expensive 
than another. Frankly, the majority of 
farmers in my district have taken the 
position for some time that the best 
thing for agriculture would be to reduce 
the role of the Federal Government. 
They are for less government, not more. 
The bill we have before us today pro- 
vides for more control. If the Cochran- 
ites are able to get control of the feed 
grain supply situation, this will then 
lead to their eventual control of our 
whole dairy, poultry, and livestock 
economy because if you can control the 
amount of feed grains that are available 
for use, you can by this device control the 
future of livestock, poultry, and dairy. 

I am not for this approach. I am for 
an agriculture based on the rights of in- 
dividual farmers to make their decisions 
based on what is in long-time best inter- 
est. I still have confidence in the judg- 
ment of the individual farmer to deter- 
mine what is best for him. He still isa 
better planner of his own farm than any 
bureaucrat sitting behind his desk in the 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Chair- 
man, I urge the defeat of this legislation 
because I do not believe that it will 
benefit agriculture and will only provide 
the means of more Government inter- 
vention into an area where we already 
have more than is necessary. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the dairy industry today is 
caught in a tightening squeeze between 
rising production and declining con- 
sumption, Since 1948, America’s dairy 
farmers have produced more milk than 
can be sold through commercial chan- 
nels. The excess has been purchased 
by the Government through price sup- 
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port and related programs. Since 1953, 
these Government purchases have ex- 
ceeded $200 million a year and, in some 
years, have gone well over the $500 mil- 
lion mark. 

In 1961, milk production went up 1.5 
percent while milk consumption dropped 
alarmingly by 2.5 percent. The admin- 
istration, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the dairy industry are taking posi- 
tive steps to increase consumption with 
concrete and well substantiated assur- 
ances that our milk supply offers no haz- 
ards and continues to be one of the best 
sources of important nutrients for adults 
as well as for children. However, it will 
take time to undo the damage done to 
the milk market by the unfounded scare 
talk about radioactive fallout and choles- 
terol which has made milk its prime tar- 
get. 

Meanwhile, dairy surpluses continue to 
pile up. During the 1961-62 marketing 
year, which ended April 1, price support 
purchases made by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation removed from the market 
nearly 9 percent of the butterfat and 13 
percent of the nonfat milk solids in the 
total farm sales of milk and cream. In- 
cluded were 435 million pounds of but- 
ter, 194 million pounds of cheese, and 
1,275 million pounds of nonfat dry milk. 
The estimated cost of dairy price sup- 
port operations for the past marketing 
year comes close to $600 million. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of Ag- 
riculture is making every effort to utilize 
its stocks of surplus dairy products 
through donations for domestic and for- 
eign school and welfare uses and through 
sales at greatly reduced prices for com- 
mercial and noncommercial export. 
However, the CCC’s uncommitted stocks 
are increasing. On May 23 they totaled 
302 million pounds of butter, 89 million 
pounds of cheese and 338 million pounds 
of nonfat dry milk. Department of Ag- 
riculture officials have told me that, de- 
spite their best efforts to find uses for 
these surplus dairy products, the prob- 
lem of freezer space for CCC’s accumu- 
lating stocks of butter may become criti- 
cal before these stocks can be used. 

Even with sizable Government ex- 
penditures to support the price of dairy 
products, the dairy farmer’s income re- 
mains low. During the 1950's, returns 
on the farmer’s and his family’s labor 
ran as low as 30 cents to 50 cents an 
hour. In 1960, dairymen in Wisconsin's 
Ninth Congressional District, which I 
represent in Congress, received only 41 
cents per hour for their labor. 

Developments during the past year 
have emphasized the shortcomings of the 
present legislation—the Agricultural Act 
of 1949. It provides that dairy supports 
be set at such a level between 75 and 90 
percent of parity as will “assure an ade- 
quate supply.” As President Kennedy 
pointed out in his farm message to Con- 
gress, the Secretary of Agriculture had 
no choice under that law but to lower 
dairy supports to 75 percent of parity be- 
cause of the obvious oversupply of dairy 
products. 

Mr. Chairman, the lowering of dairy 
supports prescribed in existing law has 
resulted in a 10-percent decline in in- 
come for dairymen. With dairy supports 
at 75 percent of parity, dairy farmers’ 
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income will fall about a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars this year. In my home State 
of Wisconsin, dairymen will lose $30 mil- 
lion in the 9-month period following the 
mandatory lowering of supports on April 
1. Minnesota farmers stand to lose 
$2212 million during the same period. 
And even with the lower support level, 
the CCC’s dairy purchases this year are 
expected to approximate last year’s rec- 
ord volume, with net expenditures again 
approaching the half-million-dollar 
mark. 

To say that this is a serious situation 
would be the understatement of the 
year. Almost every State in the Union 
produces milk. It provides twice as much 
cash income for our farmers as any other 
basic crop. In addition to the farmers 
who produce milk, the dairy industry 
furnishes employment for almost 300,000 
persons who process and handle dairy 
products before they reach the retail 
level. 

Our present dairy problem has reached 
emergency proportions very similar to 
the feed grain emergency which we faced 
last year. Because of a lack of agree- 
ment among the various dairy organiza- 
tions, dairy industry representatives, and 
Members of Congress, the formulation 
and enactment of a long-range dairy 
program is obviously going to be a 
lengthy process. Meanwhile, I strongly 
feel that we must deal with the imme- 
diate emergency in this vital industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the House Dairy Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman, put 
a great deal of thought and work into 
the formulation of the emergency vol- 
untary dairy program that is part of 
H.R. 11222, the proposed Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962. Under the provi- 
sions of the dairy surplus reduction 
proposal, which is similar to the 1961 
emergency feed grain program, dairy- 
men would be given an opportunity to 
sign a voluntary agreement to reduce 
their marketings of milk between 10 and 
25 percent of their 1961 marketings. 

For such reductions they would re- 
ceive a surplus reduction payment of 
up to $2.50 per hundredweight from 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 
The exact rate of payment would be a 
rate which the Secretary of Agriculture 
estimated would encourage voluntary 
reductions in marketings but could not 
exceed $2.50 per hundredweight. Since 
the cost to CCC of purchasing products 
manufactured from 100 pounds of milk, 
plus storage for a short term, adds up 
to about $4.20, the Government would 
save approximately $1.70 for each 100- 
pound reduction in milk production. 
The aid offered to cooperating dairymen 
under this plan would be in addition to 
the assistance all dairy farmers receive 
through price supports. 

Mr. Chairman, small producers could 
receive payments for reducing milk pro- 
duction by 7,500 pounds a quarter, even 
if this amounted to more than the 25 
percent limitation provided in the bill. 
Anyone who, for some reason, has al- 
ready reduced his marketings since 1961 
would receive payment only on a reduc- 
tion of his current marketings. 

A producer who failed to reduce his 
marketings to the extent required by his 
agreement would be eligible for payment 
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on the quantity by which he actually 
reduced his marketings, providing such 
reduction is as much as 10 percent of his 
normal marketing level. However, the 
rate of payment would be reduced by an 
amount equal to 20 percent of what 
would have been the payment on the 
milk that he failed to reduce. 

Dairymen could transfer their bases, 
called “normal marketing levels” in the 
bill, to other dairy producers. This 
would make it possible for agreements 
to be carried out to completion by heirs 
or other successors in cases of illness or 
similar emergency situations. 

Farmers selling milk under Federal 
milk marketing orders would be affected 
the same as other producers. However, 
they would be permitted to credit all 
their marketings against surplus class 
milk. In this way, they would retain 
their full share of the class I value of 
the pool just as though their total de- 
liveries had not been reduced. 

If a long-range dairy program utiliz- 
ing milk quotas is put into effect at a 
later date, dairy farmers who partici- 
pated in the voluntary program will not 
be penalized with lower quotas because 
of production cuts under this program. 

Mr. Chairman, enactment into law of 
this emergency voluntary program would 
give dairymen and legislators their first 
chance to see how a supply-adjustment 
program would operate in the dairy 
field. Currently milk is the only one of 
our important agricultural commodities 
which does not have such a program. 
In addition to reducing our gigantic sur- 
pluses of milk and dairy products, and 
the subsequent reduction in the cost of 
purchasing and storing them, this vol- 
untary program could very well point the 
way in which future dairy programs 
should go. 

When the members of the Dairy Sub- 
committee formulated this voluntary 
dairy program in March, we planned it 
as a l-year program. At the time, it 
was expected that the farm bill would 
be acted upon very shortly in the House, 
so the cutoff date for the dairy program 
was set for March 31, 1963. Because of 
unforeseen delays in action on the bill, I 
strongly feel that it is necessary to 
change the closing date for the dairy 
program to September 30, 1963, as many 
dairymen would hesitate to sign up for 
a program which would last only 6 
months. Furthermore, this would not 
be long enough to give the program a 
fair trial. 

Mr. Chairman, I am offering an 
amendment to the dairy section of H.R. 
11222 to extend the voluntary dairy pro- 
gram through September 30, 1963. My 
distinguished colleagues, Agriculture 
Committee Chairman HAROLD COOLEY 
and Vice Chairman ROBERT Poack, agree 
with me that this amendment is neces- 
sary to insure the success of the dairy 
program, I urge my colleagues to join 
us in supporting H.R. 11222, its volun- 
tary dairy program, and my amendment 
to insure that the program is in opera- 
tion long enough to be effective. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, after 
many, many, days, yes, and nights, 
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spent in making a deep study of the 
farm problem which has been a constant 
worry for many years to most of our 
farmers and the people generally, espe- 
cially in the breadbasket of the United 
States, Iowa being in the center of that 
great food and feed producing area, I 
wrote a farm bill which I introduced on 
May 31 last. 

I have sent copies and a full explana- 
tion of my bill, H.R. 11941, to hundreds 
of farmers in the Seventh Iowa District, 
and I can truthfully say that my bill 
has met with almost unanimous ap- 
proval. 

H.R. 11941 is a complete bill, easy to 
understand and to administer and 
which, if enacted into law, will quickly 
reduce the high price-depressing sur- 
pluses of feed grains at little cost while 
at the same time provide great benefits 
to our farmers nationwide, and do it on 
a voluntary basis with no penalties im- 
posed on any farmer. Participation will 
be no problem because of the liberal bene- 
fits provided. Here, Mr. Chairman, are 
the principal provisions in my bill in a 
nutshell and in understandable lan- 
guage. 

H.R. 11941 provides for liberal pay- 
ment-in-kind to the farmers who reduce 
by at least 10 percent but not more than 
33% percent the number of acres they 
had in corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, or flaxseed produc- 
tion on an average during the previous 
2 years. Such reduction entitles a par- 
ticipating farmer to receive a Govern- 
ment certificate valued at 80 percent of 
the average previous 2 years’ production 
on the idled acres. 

This certificate entitles the owner of 
same to withdraw grain-in-kind from 
Commodity storage for his own use, or 
he can sell his certificate to a neighbor, 
grain dealer, or to anyone else, except 
back to Uncle Sam. 

For example, if the average yield of 
corn during the previous 2 years was 70 
bushels per acre on the idled acres the 
farmer would receive 80 percent of 70, 
or 56 bushels of high feed value corn for 
each acre so idled, and if lower feed 
value corn is accepted the participant 
would receive more bushels in ratio with 
its feed value, should he elect to take the 
corn from CCC bins for his own use. 

By this method it is estimated that the 
acreage reduction would be about 20 per- 
cent below the 2 previous years’ pro- 
duction. Added to that reduction would 
be the automatic 20-percent reduction 
in available grain brought about by al- 
lowing 80-percent withdrawal instead of 
the full 100 percent, 

As I said at the outset that if my bill 
is made law it will, as you can readily 
and clearly see, quickly reduce the price 
depressing surpluses of all grain, and 
hence the price of grains will quickly 
stabilize on a higher level and poultry 
and all livestock prices would in turn also 
stabilize on a higher price level, which is 
a national “must” not only for our 
farmers but for every American, since 
all wealth springs from mother earth. 

My bill permits grazing on the idled 
acres for pasture only. Nothing in my 
bill affects the conservation reserve law 
now in effect, nor does it affect the pres- 
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ent payments for certain soil conserva- 
tion practices, and so forth. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
provide for sharing of certificates among 
producers on the farm on a fair and 
equitable basis. 

My bill does amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act in 
a number of respects, 

First, it gives the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the authority to assist local organi- 
zations in developing and maintaining 
a limited number of public recreational 
developments to be established under 
the small watershed program. It allows 
Federal cost sharing of not to ex- 
ceed one-half of the cost of easements, 
rights-of-way and land for reservoir or 
other sites within the watershed area. 
It also limits the number of these recrea- 
tion facilities which may be established 
in any one watershed to a maximum of 
three. If the watershed project contains 
less than 150,000 acres but more than 
75,000 acres, no more than two such rec- 
reation facilities could be established. If 
the watershed project were less than 
75,000 acres, no more than one such 
facility could be established. Under this 
provision of the bill local organizations 
or communities must take charge of and 
operate the new facilities. The Federal 
Government would not run the facility 
and the United States would not be al- 
lowed to acquire legal title to any land 
included in the recreation area. 

Another provision in my bill allows the 
Secretary to advance funds to local or- 
ganizations, upon the condition that 
these funds will be repaid with interest, 
to prevent the encroachment of other 
developments on potential watershed 
lands. This will, I hope, go a long way 
toward holding down costs of land which 
might be acquired by speculators or by 
legitimate businesses who might con- 
struct expensive facilities and buildings. 

My bill also makes a change in the 
law to allow a more flexible criteria for 
determining Federal participation in the 
small watershed and brings it more into 
line with other existing Federal pro- 
grams. 

Another important change that my 
bill makes in the small watershed pro- 
gram is to change the present flood pre- 
vention capacity limitation from 5,000 
acre-feet to 12,500 acre-feet. What this 
means is bigger small dams. This pro- 
vision will give the Soil Conservation 
Service a much greater opportunity for 
servicing low- and moderate-rainfall 
areas more effectively. 

My bill also authorizes the Secretary 
to help local organizations to develop 
their water supplies for future use. With 
many of our small towns, particularly 
those in Iowa, growing at very rapid 
rates, it is important to look ahead to 
the day when the municipal water sup- 
ply may be far in excess of present needs 
and thus build the capacity for that 
storage now when the cost is much 
cheaper than at a future time. My bill 
proposes to accomplish this by allowing 
the local sponsoring organization to defer 
the repayment of loans for developing 
future water needs for up to 10 years. 
Repayment with interest would com- 
mence as soon as the local community 
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begins to use the water. The loan would 
have to be repaid in full within the life 
of the structure but in no event more 
than 50 years. 

My bill also contains a number of tech- 
nical amendments to the act which the 
Soil Conservation Service has requested. 
The most important one is to make it 
clear that the Federal Government may 
provide engineering services for munici- 
pal and industrial water supply on a re- 
imbursable basis. 

And, finally, my bill specifically makes 
the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act and the programs under 
that act which are administered so ca- 
pably and successfully by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, clearly applicable to 
the 11 watershed projects authorized un- 
der the Flood Control Act of 1944. One 
of those 11 projects is the Little Sioux 
River watershed. By tying the small 
watershed program in with the Little 
Sioux River project, every citizen and 
his children and grandchildren in west- 
ern Iowa will derive many important 
benefits through the decades to come 
through the preservation, care, and en- 
joyment of our priceless soil, truly Amer- 
ica’s most valuable asset. 

Now, in conclusion, I can only say that 
all who have knowledge of our farm 
problem and its causes will, I am sure, 
after studying my bill, come to but one 
conclusion, which will surely be that, if 
H.R. 11941 is made law, the farm prob- 
lem will soon be solved and over a bil- 
lion dollars annually for our already 
overburdened taxpayers will be saved. 

The taxpayers of the United States 
now own the huge supply of grains, it is 
all paid for, so I ask in all sincerity why 
not use it to solve the farm problems 
and pay the bill? 

A copy of iny bill, H.R. 11941, follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to establish and carry out a volun- 
tary payment-in-kind land retirement pro- 
gram for the producers of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, and 
flaxseed. 

(a) Such program shall provide for the 
payment of the annual rental through the 
issuance of a negotiable certificate which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall re- 
deem in wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, or flaxseed under such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe. The Secretary shall provide for 
the sharing of certificates among the pro- 
ducers on the farm on a fair and equitable 
basis. 

(b) Such program shall include provisions 
for (1) the reduction of tillable corn, oats, 
rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, or flax- 
seed acres (and in the case of wheat, the 
farm wheat allotment) by at least 10 per 
centum, but not more than 3344 per centum, 
(2) the designation and idling of any acreage 
for which payments-in-kind are received, (3) 
the prohibition against producing any crops 
except grass for grazing only on such desig- 
nated acreage, (4) the establishment of a 
protective vegetative cover on such desig- 
nated acreage, (5) the prevention of any 
increased farm plantings of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, or flax- 
seed subsequent to participation in the pro- 
gram, (6) adjustments for abnormal weather, 
changes in the constitution of the farm, 
established crop-rotation practices, and par- 
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ticipation in the Great Plains or Conserva- 
tion Reserve programs, and (7) necessary 
limitations on participation to prevent dis- 
placement of farm families and to avoid 
insofar as possible adverse effects upon the 
economies of local areas: Provided, That 
nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
impair the eligibility of a farm for Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program payments: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to prevent the grazing 
of livestock on acreage diverted from the 
production of corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, or flaxseed. 

(c) Payments-in-kind under such pro- 
gram shall be based upon 80 per centum of 
the average annual yield of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, or 
flaxseed in bushels per harvested acre on 
the farm for the two years immediately pre- 
ceding the year for which the designation 
is made, adjusted for abnormal weather con- 
ditions, as determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, multiplied by the 
number of designated acres. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law participation by the producers of 
corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soy- 
beans, and flaxseed in the payment-in-kind 
program set forth in this Act shall be re- 
quired as a condition of eligibility for price 
support on such commodities. 

(e) Such program may include such terms 
and conditions, in addition to those specifi- 
cally provided for herein, as the Secretary 
determines are necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act and to facilitate the 
practical administration of the program. 

Src. 2. Section 407 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended (1) by 
adding at the end of the third sentence the 
following: “Provided further, That the Corpo- 
ration shall not sell any wheat, corn, rye, 
oats, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, or 
flaxseed for less than 5 per centum above the 
parity price for any such commodity, plus 
reasonable carrying charges.” and (2) by 
changing the semicolon to a colon and adding 
at the end of clause (D) in the fourth 
sentence the following: “Provided, That the 
Corporation shall forthwith replenish its 
stocks by the purchase of a quantity of the 
commodity equal to the amount of such 
commodity so sold.” 

Sec. 3. No provision of this Act shall be 
applicable to the 1965 or subsequent crops 
of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, or flaxseed. 

Sec. 4. The Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act (68 Stat. 666), as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 4 of said Act 
is amended by changing the semicolon at the 
end thereof to a colon and adding the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That when a local or- 
ganization agrees to operate and maintain 
any reservoir or other area included in a 
plan for public fish and wildlife or recrea- 
tional development, the Secretary shall be 
authorized to bear not to exceed one-half 
of the costs of (a) the land, easements, or 
rights-of-way acquired or to be acquired by 
the local organization for such reservoir or 
other area, and (b) minimum basic facilities 
needed for public health and safety, access 
to, and use of such reservoir or other area 
for such purposes: Provided further, That 
the Secretary shall be authorized to partici- 
pate in not more than one recreational de- 
velopment in a watershed project containing 
less than seventy-five thousand acres, or two 
such developments in a project containing 
between seventhy-five thousand and one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres, or three 
such developments in projects exceeding one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres: Provided 
further, That when the Secretary and a local 
organization have agreed that the immediate 
acquisition by the local organization of land, 
easements, or rights-of-way is advisable for 
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the preservation of sites for works of im- 
provement included in a plan from en- 
croachment by residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial, or other development, the Secretary 
shall be authorized to advance to the local 
organization from funds appropriated for 
construction of works of Improvement the 
amounts required for the acquisition of such 
land, easements, or rights-of-way; and, ex- 
cept where such costs are to be borne by 
the Secretary, such advance shall be repaid 
by the local organization, without interest, 
prior to construction of the works of im- 
provement, for credit to such construction 
funds.” 

(2) Clause (A) of paragraph 2 of section 
4 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 
“(A) such proportionate share, as is de- 
termined by the Secretary to be equitable 
in consideration of national needs and assist- 
ance authorized for similar purposes under 
other Federal programs, of the costs of in- 
stalling any works of improvement, involving 
Federal assistance (excluding engineering 
costs), which is applicable to the agricultural 
phases of the conservation, development, 
utilization, and disposal of water or for fish 
and wildlife or recreational development, 
and”. 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 
666), as amended, is amended by striking 
out “more than five thousand acre-feet of 
floodwater detention capacity” and inserting 
in lieu thereof more than twelve thousand 
five hundred acre-feet of floodwater deten- 
tion capacity”. 

Sec. 6. Clause (B) of paragraph 2 of sec- 
tion 4 of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 666), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) all of the cost of installing any portion 
of such works applicable to other purposes 
except that any part of the construction cost 
(including engineering costs) applicable to 
flood prevention and features relating 
thereto shall be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and paid for by the Secretary out of 
funds appropriated for the purposes of this 
Act: Provided, That, in addition to and with- 
out limitation on the authority of the Sec- 
retary to make loans or advancements under 
section 8, the Secretary may pay for any 
storage of water for anticipated future de- 
mands or needs for municipal or industrial 
water included in any reservoir structure 
constructed or modified under the provisions 
of this Act not to exceed 30 per centum of 
the total estimated cost of such reservoir 
structure where the local organization gives 
reasonable assurances, and there is evidence, 
that such demands for the use of such stor- 
age will be made within a period of time 
which will permit repayment of the cost of 
such water supply storage within the life of 
the reservoir structure: Provided further, 
That the local organization shall agree prior 
to initiation of construction or modification 
of any reservoir structure including such 
water supply storage to repay the cost of 
such water supply storage for anticipated fu- 
ture demands: And provided further, That 
the entire amount of the cost paid by the 
Secretary for such water supply storage for 
anticipated future demands shall be repaid 
within the life of the reservoir structure but 
in no event to exceed fifty years after the 
reservoir structure is first used for the stor- 
age of water for water supply purposes, ex- 
cept that (1) no repayment of the cost of 
such water supply storage for anticipated fu- 
ture demands need be made until such sup- 
ply is first used, and (2) no interest shall be 
charged on the cost of such water supply 
storage for anticipated future demands until 
such supply is first used, but in no case shail 
the interest-free period exceed ten years. 
The interest rate used for purposes of com- 
puting the interest on the unpaid balance 
shall be determined in accordance with the 
provisions of section 8.” 
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Sec, 7. Section 5 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 666), 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. (1) At such time as the Secretary 
and the interested local organization have 
agreed on a plan for works of improvement, 
and the Secretary has determined that the 
benefits exceed the costs, and the local or- 
ganization has met the requirements for par- 
ticipation in out the works of im- 
provement as set forth in section 4, the local 
organization may secure engineering and 
other services, including the design, prepara- 
tion of contracts and specifications, awarding 
of contracts, and supervision of construction, 
in connection with such works of improve- 
ment, by retaining or employing a profes- 
sional engineer or engineers satisfactory to 
the Secretary or may request the Secretary 
to provide such services: Provided, That if 
the local organization elects to employ a pro- 
fessional engineer or engineers, the Secretary 
shall reimburse the local organization for 
the costs of such engineering and other serv- 
ices secured by the local organization as are 
properly chargeable to such works of im- 
provement in an amount not to exceed the 
amount agreed upon in the plan for works of 
improvement or any modification thereof: 
Provided further, That the Secretary may 
advance such amounts as may be necessary 
to pay for such services, but such advances 
with respect to any works of improvement 
shall not exceed 5 per centum of the esti- 
mated installation cost of such works. 

“(2) Except as to the installation of works 
of improvement on Federal lands, the Secre- 
tary shall not construct or enter into any 
contract for the construction of any struc- 
ture. 

“(3) Whenever the estimated Federal con- 
tribution to the construction cost of works 
of improvement in the plan for any water- 
shed or subwatershed area shall exceed 
$250,000 or the works of improvement include 
any structure having a total capacity in ex- 
cess of twenty-five hundred acre-feet, the 
Secretary shall transmit a copy of the plan 
and the justification therefor to the Con- 
gress through the President. 

“(4) Any plan for works of improvement 
involving an estimated Federal contribution 
to construction costs in excess of $250,000 or 
including any structure having a total 
capacity in excess of twenty-five hundred 
acre-feet (a) which includes reclamation or 
irrigation works or which affects public or 
other lands or wildlife under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, or (b) which 
includes Federal assistance for floodwater 
detention structures, shall be submitted to 
the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary 
of the Army, respectively, for his views and 
recommendations at least thirty days prior to 
transmission of the plan to the Congress 
through the President. The views and rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and the Secretary of the Army, if 
received by the Secretary prior to the expira- 
tion of the above thirty-day period, shall 
accompany the plan transmitted by the Sec- 
retary to the Congress through the President. 

“(5) Prior to any Federal participation in 
the works of improvement under this Act, 
the President shall issue such rules and reg- 
ulations as he deems necessary or desirable 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, and to 
assure the coordination of the work author- 
ized under this Act and related work of other 
agencies, including the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of the Army.” 

Sec. 8. The last proviso of section 7 of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, 68 Stat. 666, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: “Provided further, That in 
connection with the eleven watershed im- 
provement programs authorized by section 
13 of the Act of December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 
887), as amended and supplemented, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
prosecute additional works of improvement 
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for the conservation, development, utiliza- 
tion, and disposal of water in accordance with 
the provisions-of section 4 of this Act or any 
amendments hereafter made thereto”. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, I do not want 
to leave any illusion with the Members 
of this House. I rise in opposition to 
this bill, and every section in it. I do 
not think there is any illusion on the 
part of the members of the House Agri- 
culture Committee as to my feelings 
about this bill. I feel this way because I 
am a farmer myself. I have been a 
farmer and a rancher all my life. My 
son is living on the farm that I have lived 
on all my life. My grandson is living 
there, and I think they are intending to 
continue to live there. I am not sure, 
however, they are going to be able to 
enjoy living there and make a living as 
I have if we pass this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I also represent one of 
the most predominantly agricultural 
States in the Union, North Dakota. Ido 
not know how much, percentagewise, it 
is, but the vast majority of the income 
of the State which I represent is received 
from agriculture. Certainly, it seems to 
me that beyond any question of a doubt, 
if this bill that we have before us now is 
passed into law, the agricultural income 
of the State of North Dakota is going 
to be reduced. 

We have heard a lot of conversation 
about this bill here this afternoon, and 
about how it is needed for the protection 
of the farmer. I do not think anyone 
has ever mentioned, I do not think any- 
one has even intimated, certainly no 
one has ever said with any justification 
that the provisions of this bill are going 
to improve the income of the farmer. 

It seems to me that the primary con- 
sideration for this bill here today is on 
the basis of “we have to do this to cut 
down the cost of the agricultural pro- 
gram.” 

Well, certainly, we are all in agree- 
ment with this provision. But let us 
just think back a little as to how this 
farm legislation all got started in the 
first place. What were we trying to do? 
We were trying to improve the lot of 
the farmer. After 25 years of experi- 
menting with various kinds of programs 
to improve the income of the farmer, and 
certainly as a farmer I would be inclined 
to be sympathetic and lay. aside some of 
my basic reservations, perhaps, and be 
sympathetic with this legislation if I 
thought there was anything in it that 
actually improved the lot of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, North Dakota is also 
an important livestock State. The feed 
grains section of this bill to me is prob- 
ably the most important insofar as my 
State is concerned. But North Dakota 
is also the second largest wheat produc- 
ing State in the Nation. The wheat sec- 
tion would probably, if it is passed in its 
present form, have the greatest adverse 
effect on the wheat farmers in North 
Dakota of any State in the Union. 

I would like to go into detail on this, if 
Thad time. I do not, but let me mention 
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in passing, however, this bill has no pro- 
vision in it for recognition of the vary- 
ing degrees of use of different classes of 
wheat which is grown in the United 
States, such as Durum, Hard Spring, 
Hard Red Winter, Soft Red Winter, and 
White wheat. They are all used in dif- 
ferent degrees in domestic consumption 
and export. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no recognition 
in this bill as to this varying degree in 
the use of wheat. We must recognize 
this, it seems to me, if we are ever going 
to have a realistic wheat program. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. The gentleman's 
remark about the different classes of 
wheat—was that not contained in any 
other previous wheat legislation? 

Mr.SHORT. It has never been in any 
wheat legislation with the exception of 
some special consideration for Durum 
wheat. This is one of the inequities that 
has always existed in wheat legislation 
which we have had in the past. We 
propose here to perpetuate this thing, 
because this wheat provision that we 
have before us, would do nothing to cor- 
rect these inequities. The gentleman 
from Kansas was instrumental in in- 
troducing a two-price bill to which my 
wheat farmers would like to subscribe. 
May I say here and now that the wheat 
section in this bill is not a two-price 
system, because it maintains the present 
pattern of wheat allotments. The pres- 
ent pattern of wheat production in the 
United States will be frozen where it is 
today. Sure; there is a provision in here 
to the effect that one can grow wheat 
on feed grain lands, and that sort of 
thing, but everyone today in the United 
States who has a wheat allotment will 
continue to have it and to have a quota 
within that allotment for domestic con- 
sumption and export. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I have had 
some difficulty in following the state- 
ment of the gentleman. Does the gen- 
tleman want more Government pay- 
ments or less Government payments? 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman is ask- 
ing me a serious question? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am serious; 
really, I am. Does the gentleman want 
more Government payments going to 
those farmers, or does the gentleman 
want less? 

Mr.SHORT. I want less. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. You want 
less Government payments? 

Mr. SHORT. I will say that to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is fine. 
One other question: 

It is the understanding of the gentle- 
man from Missouri that in the Senate 
bill there is a provision which would per- 
mit the Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture to increase the acreage allot- 
ment for any class of wheat which would 
otherwise be in-short supply. Would 
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the gentleman be for that amendment, 

or opposed to it? 

on SHORT. I would be opposed 
it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Let me make 
this clear. I am really serious about 
this. 

Mr. SHORT. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s interest. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I want this 
bill to get one Republican vote and I do 
not know anybody’s we would rather 
have than that of the gentleman from 
North Dakota. And if we can get this 
bill in such shape that it will satisfy 
him, I would like to do it. 

Mr. SHORT. I assure the gentleman 
that it is not going to be my vote. As 
to this provision in the Senate bill— 
I think it is in there; Iam not sure. If 
the gentleman says it is, that is proof 
enough for me. That provision, how- 
ever, is not in the House bill. Why it is 
not I am sure I do not know. If the 
House members of the Committee on 
Agriculture wanted to be objective in 
dealing with this situation, then it should 
have been in the bill and I suggested, 
in the committee, that we put it in, but 
my suggestion was not adopted, as the 
gentleman well knows. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
man, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
also like to leave this with the members 
of the committee. I think almost every 
member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture would agree that we could 
go back into committee and write a 
wheat bill that most of us could sup- 
port. This is one of the inequities in 
this package that is before us now. 
There is everything in here but the 
kitchen sink, so to speak. There is some- 
thing in here that everybody can be 
opposed to, but there is very little in 
here that all of us could accept in its 
entirety. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I want to point out that in 
the emergency feed grain legislation that 
was passed last year I offered an amend- 
ment to take into consideration classes 
of wheat and the House turned it down. 

Mr. SHORT. That is true as I recall 
and I thank the gentleman for calling 
this to my attention. Mr. Chairman, my 
time is running along, and I would like 
to get on to the subject of the feed grain 
section of this bill. Let me remind you 
of this, as we are dealing with this piece 
of legislation. This is something dif- 
ferent from anything we have had since 
I have been here. This is permanent 
legislation. This is not an emergency 
feed grain program such as we had 2 
years ago and last year. This is not an 
emergency wheat program such as we 
passed last year. This is permanent 
legislation that applies permanent 
acreage allotments to feed grains. It is 
true that the bill we have before us has 
a few more feed grains in it than was 
included in the bill that was passed by 
the Senate, but we can be assured that 
there are going to be mandatory acreage 
allotments for some of the major feed 
grains if this bill passes. 


Mr. Chair- 
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Now may I get back to this matter 
of classes of wheat for a moment. I 
would like to quote just one brief state- 
ment from one of the outstanding people 
in our section of the United States in the 
field of wheat marketing. He is an in- 
dividual who I think is very ably quali- 
fied to speak his mind on this subject of 
the need for recognition of different 
classes of wheat. I would like to quote 
from an article in the April issue of the 
Grain Terminal Association Digest writ- 
ten by Mr. William Thatcher—Bill 
Thatcher to most of us. Let me quote a 
part of this article. He says: 

As good as it is, our wheat program does 
have serious inequities. 


And with this I certainly agree. 
The Hard Dark Northern Spring wheat that 


our farmers in these GTA States produce has 
never been in surplus. 


I would disagree to a small extent. 
There has been some surplus, but it has 
been nominal. 

But they have been forced to trim back 
acres along with the producers of surplus 
wheat. The inevitable result is that last 
year the spring wheat crop was actually 28 
percent less than demand. We are in a 
serious position. 

Millers and bakers want our quality 
Northern Spring wheat because it is high in 
protein and makes the kind of bread con- 
sumers demand. It brings a premium in the 
markets. Farmers, and the Government, do 
have an obligation to grow this quality 
wheat in abundance and at prices that are 
fair to farmers and consumers both. 


I cannot overemphasize that, Mr. 
Chairman, and I wish I had more time 
to develop this important point, but let 
me get on with this feed grain section. 
It would certainly have an adverse effect, 
it seems to me, on the livestock industry. 
We have got to keep this in mind about 
feed grains compared with the other 
basic commodities. 

The gentleman from North Carolina in 
his presentation pointed up how the con- 
trol programs have worked for rice, cot- 
ton, tobacco, peanuts, wheat. These are 
all cash crops sold off the farm. As to 
feed grains, as has been said here today, 
80 to 85 percent—I do not know the ex- 
act figure—is fed on the farm. There 
should be something in this bill, it seems 
to me, to allow the individual who feeds 
all of his grain on his farm, who does not 
want to sell any grain, who does not want 
any price support, who does not want 
any land-retirement payment, simply to 
stay out of the program. 

This is not possible. It is not possible 
for me on my ranch. I do not want any 
price support. I do not want to sell any 
grain. I do not want any land retire- 
ment. But I have to reduce my feed 
grain acreage in spite of the fact that I 
have a need for all the feed I can pro- 
duce in good years to carry us through 
the dry years we sometimes have in 
North Dakota. There is no exemption 
for corn raised for silage, in spite of 
the fact that this is supposed to be a feed 
grain bill. I have to reduce the corn I 
put up for silage. I have to reduce the 
acreage I plant to oats even though I 
harvest the oats for hay. I have to re- 
duce the acreage of oats I raise to feed to 
my own calves on my own ranch. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from North 
Dakota. 

Suppose we put in the silage amend- 
ment and take oats out of the bill and 
do some other things, is there anything 
on earth we could do to this bill to get 
the gentleman to vote for it? 

Mr. SHORT. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. What? 

Mr. SHORT. If you will take this bill 
back to the committee 

Mr. COOLEY. And do what to it? 

Mr. SHORT. I believe you have sug- 
gested that we take this bill back to the 
committee. There we could work out a 
bill that certainly I would support. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not see how we 
could possibly do it there. We have been 
weeks and weeks there, and the gentle- 
man and his colleagues on his side of the 
aisle have been obstructive. 

Mr. SHORT. I am not going to be 
caught in any trap of accepting an 
amendment, because we know if we pass 
this bill and it goes over to the conferees 
on the Senate side, the conferees are go- 
ing to substitute the Senate bill for this. 

Mr. COOLEY. Trap or no trap, you 
are not going to be caught. You are not 
going to vote for this. 

Mr. SHORT. I certainly am not; no, 
sir. 
Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to H.R. 11222, because this 
legislation is not in keeping with the de- 
sires and wishes not only of the farm 
population in my district, and the farm- 
ers of the State of Washington, but the 
farmers everywhere who are opposed to 
present Government control of the agri- 
cultural economy, which I feel is inher- 
ent not only in the language of this bill 
but in the intent of the administration 
of the legislation. 

Earlier in the afternoon the distin- 
guished vice chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], 
indicated that no Members on the minor- 
ity side of this committee or on the mi- 
nority side of the House have offered any 
affirmative farm proposals or alternative 
farm programs to the bill which is be- 
fore us. He indicated the minority has, 
to quote Secretary Freeman in the letter 
he wrote me today, been “opposing for 
opposition’s sake.” I would like the 
Recorp to show at this point that this 
is just not true. 

Mr. Chairman, last fall a number of 
my colleagues in both the House and 
the Senate on the Republican side in- 
troduced legislation spelling out a 
bushel management plan for wheat. 
This proposal was the result of months 
and even years of work on the part of 
the National Association of Wheat 
Growers, the National Grange, and the 
Farmers Union. Because the State of 
Washington produces nonsurplus Soft 
White wheat, I believe it is important to 
point out that the members of the Wash- 
ington Association of Wheat Growers 
contributed a great deal of their own time 
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and effort in working out the bushel 
management plan which met a unique 
situation in the problem of the growers 
in our State and other States. It was 
this bill that I introduced last Septem- 
ber along with others of my colleagues 
in the minority party so that it could 
be reviewed by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the administration for con- 
sideration in formulating a farm pro- 
gram offered to Congress this year. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to point out that 
after this original legislation was worked 
over by the Department of Agriculture 
its similarity to the original bushel man- 
agement wheat program proposed last 
fall is very slight. The changes from the 
original plan agreed to by these major 
farm organizations and commodity 
groups are considerable. 

Now in this I disagree with my good 
friend and colleague the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. BREEDING]. For many 
months we worked side by side in sup- 
port of this original legislation. In his 
talk before you today, he has said there 
is only a slight difference between that 
legislation and the bill before you. Mr. 
Chairman, earlier this year I prepared 
for the wheatgrowers of my district and 
for other States who wanted it, an anal- 
ysis of the differences as well as the 
goals between the origina] bushel man- 
agement bill and the bill as it appeared 
in this farm legislation proposed by the 
administration. The differences were on 
15 different points. If you would like 
to have a copy of this analysis and the 
changes, I would be very glad it furnish 
it. 

On the surface, Mr. Chairman, and 
because of statements made in its be- 
half, it was claimed that the plans were 
similar and that the Department of Agri- 
culture officials who appeared before 
our committee indicated they would be 
willing to make certain changes which 
would bring the administration’s wheat 
proposals more in line with our original 
plan. On the strength of these promises, 
most of the members of the Washington 
Association of Wheat Growers in my 
district were enthusiastic and at one 
point, after holding a number of meet- 
ings in various wheat growing counties, 
actually voted by and large to support 
the administration’s wheat proposal. 
But then, and I think this next point is 
very significant to Members who have 
not been familiar with the work done in 
developing the wheat section of this bill. 
Then, as the bill began taking final 
shape in committee, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that the Department of 
Agriculture officials were not recom- 
mending the major changes necessary 
to bring the administration’s plan sub- 
stantially in line with the bushel man- 
agement plan as agreed to by three 
major farm organizations that I have 
listed. This being the case, I wish to 
tell this body that the board of directors 
of the Washington Association of Wheat 
Growers held a meeting and voted that 
the association officially oppose the ad- 
ministration’s wheat plan, as contained 
in H.R. 11222. 

At this point I would like to commend 
the farmers of my congressional district 
and State who obviously recognized the 
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need for some kind of control program on 
wheat on a nationwide scale. These 
farmers, although they do not contribute 
to the national surplus, hope that some- 
day we can return to a free agricultural 
economy based on supply and demand. 
They know we cannot do that under the 
present surplus conditions. Therefore, 
they have recognized that they are, first 
of all, American citizens who must carry 
their share of the burdensome controls 
that are temporarily necessary to allow 
us to shift back to sound economic prin- 
ciples without Government interference. 
Even though the farmers in my State 
have lost acreage through Government 
control programs—and remember they 
do not contribute to the surplus—they 
have gone along in the past. At this 
time, however, they have thrown down 
the gauntlet. They cannot support the 
administration’s program. They feel it 
deviates basically from the earlier pro- 
posal they supported. They feel last 
year’s farm recommendations have not 
been lived up to by this administration, 
and they are fearful of the expressed 
viewpoints of those Department of Agri- 
culture officials who are now in policy- 
making positions—they are fearful be- 
cause these viewpoints so often expressed 
indicate clearly that the administration 
does not view their proposals as tem- 
porary control programs. My farmers 
are not ready to take what they feel 
would be a final step toward a completely 
controlled agricultural economy. 

This is also my viewpoint, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

There are other areas of this omnibus 
bill to which I take strong exception. 
One of these is the mandatory feed grain 
program contained in this bill. Our 
State of Washington is a feed deficit 
area. Even the present temporary and 
voluntary feed grain program has not 
worked in my area, because of the man- 
ner in which it has been administered 
by the Department of Agriculture. A 
mandatory program for my section of 
the State of Washington as it would be 
administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture is unthinkable. 

Earlier today two of my colleagues 
from the State of Oregon came to me 
and asked about some telegrams they 
were receiving in support of this bill on 
behalf of poultry and broiler organiza- 
tions of the area who claimed they 
should support this bill because it would 
bring down the price of feed in their 
area. I would like to put in the Recorp 
an answer to their questions to me on 
this point because I was just as aston- 
ished as they were at this statement. In 
the first place I pointed out to my col- 
leagues from Oregon that we have had 
feed price studies made by the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and the Washington State 
University. These studies, and by the 
way, I put them into the Recorp this 
year, dealt with the effect of the pres- 
ent temporary and voluntary feed grain 
program on Northwest feed prices—ef- 
fect on prices to poultry and livestock 
raisers in our two States. These studies 
showed that feed prices have risen and 
have caused harm to these livestock and 
poultry producers. I suspect that one 
reason they are now claiming we should 
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support this bill is because of one fea- 
ture of the wheat section. The language 
in this bill would allow—under certain 
conditions—the raising of wheat for feed 
in our area which, in a feed deficit area, 
is highly to be desired. But I would say 
to my colleagues, this is not necessarily 
going to be the effect of this bill. 

My distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. BREEDING], and I 
worked very hard on the section of the 
bill that would allow the Secretary to 
make this interchange of acreage and 
we did get one little change. But the 
loophole language still remains on page 
33 of the bill. This loophole takes away 
any guarantee of being allowed to grow 
wheat for feed on our acres in the North- 
west. Unless this could be done—then 
I do not see how this bill could result 
in anything but a rise in prices of feed 
to those in the poultry and broiler busi- 
ness, the livestock industry, and all feed- 
ers. 

Mr. Chairman, we spent many months 
attempting to revise and perfect, insofar 
as possible, the administration’s general 
farm proposals. However, any improve- 
ments made in committee were compara- 
tively minor and this bill is not one that 
the farmers of my area can live with. I 
particularly regret that on Friday, May 
13, the committee by a one-vote majority 
reported this bill. I regret that this ma- 
jority of one was only obtainable through 
the long arm of patronage as a result of 
“a walk through the rose garden.” 

Subsequently, Mr. Chairman, the orig- 
inal consideration of this bill by this 
body a week ago was suddenly with- 
drawn, obviously because Members of 
this body recognized that the adminis- 
tration’s farm program is an unsatisfac- 
tory one. The leadership obviously rec- 
ognized there were not enough votes to 
pass the bill. 

Apparently, Mr. Chairman, the leader- 
ship seems to think that the bill has 
suddenly and magically improved to the 
point that it is a good program this week 
when it was not a good program last 
week. I submit that such is not the 
case. This bill has not magically 
changed overnight. It is just as un- 
satisfactory today as it was last Wednes- 
day when it was to have been debated. 
I have not changed my mind about it 
and I continue to oppose this stringent 
control measure, and I am hopeful that 
it will be resoundingly defeated by this 
body. I am hopeful this body works its 
will so that a better farm program which 
the farmers of this Nation can support 
can be brought to the floor and enacted. 
Let us defeat this bill before us today 
and work for a program that will move 
the wheat and feed grain industry de- 
cisively out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment and back into the hands of the 
farmer. Let us lend maximum effort to 
preservation of a free society that a 
healthy, thriving agriculture is so de- 
pendent upon. Let us make this adjust- 
ment now. Let us invoke only those 
controls necessary to accomplish the ob- 
jectivity of decontrol. To do otherwise 
would be to deny our farmers their final 
goal of freedom. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Georgia [Mr. Hacan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the House is considering the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1962. It is a mighty 
important piece of legislation. And I, 
along with all Members of the House, am 
giving it every consideration. 

I am trying to consider the views of 
all on this bill. In doing so, I have read 
and found most interesting two speeches 
made recently—one by the distinguished 
chairman of my committee, the Honor- 
able HaroLD Cootey, and the other by 
my distinguished fellow Georgian, the 
Honorable John P. Duncan, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture. 

I want my colleagues in the House to 
have the benefit of their views, There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I include the follow- 
ing excerpts from their speeches at this 
point in the RECORD: 


Here's what two southeastern farm lead- 
ers—Congressman HAROLD D. COOLEY and As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture John P. Dun- 
can, Jr.—are saying about the present farm 
crisis. 

Congressman COOLEY: 

“The farmers of America face a choice of 
controlling their production and enjoying 
firm price supports, or the complete 
abandonment of all farm price stabilization 

‘ams. 

In short, the decision for the producers of 
major crops is between self-imposed con- 
trol, or bankruptcy. * * + 

“The Nation is demanding that the Con- 
gress enact sound and sensible farm legisla- 
tion, or end farm programs once and for all. 

“In response to this temperament of the 
people, the House Committee on Agriculture, 
which it is my honor and privilege to serve 
as Chairman, has presented to the House, 
H.R. 11222. It is similar to legislation already 
passed by the Senate. It is intended to cut 
down farm surpluses, to save billions of dol- 
lars for taxpayers, to strengthen the entire 
economy by improving incomes of farmers, 
and to assure consumers plentiful food and 
fiber at fair prices, * * * 

“In short, the bill—if finally enacted into 
law—gives the grain farmers of the Nation 
the choice between controlling their produc- 
tion with an assurance of a fair price or, on 
the other hand, complete freedom, with no 
controls and no price supports, to produce 
themselves into bankruptcy. 

“It makes no sense to me for the Gov- 
ernment to provide price supports for the 
unlimited production of anything. I think 
that in assuring price stability for farmers 
the Government has the right to expect of 
farmers that they will cooperate in programs 
to hold their production within bounds, so 
that they do not glut and ruin their markets. 

“I am unwilling to provide a nickel of price 
support to farmers who will not cooperate, 
who will not assume the responsibility of ad- 
justing their production, within reason. * * * 

“In conclusion I stress and reemphasize 
and I admonish that the Congress absolutely 
must enact sound and sensible farm legisla- 
tion. General farm legislation is now before 
the Congress. Every word and every punc- 
tuation mark seems to be a matter of bitter 
controversy. We desperately need a national 
understanding of the issues and of the dang- 
ers involved. We need the help of level- 
headed thinking people in industry and busi- 
ness. 

“I commend you again for the service you 
have rendered agriculture. And, in parting, 
I must admonish and warn you again that 
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the help you have given the farmer, bringing 
about great abundance, will be his ruin, or 
the cause of his ruin, unless you, and others 
like you in industry and business, throw in 
your lot with the farmer and the Congress 
in the development of public policies that 
will cut down farm surpluses, reduce the 
staggering costs to taxpayers—policies that 
will rescue the agricultural economy from 
impending disaster and assure farmers of an 
equitable partnership with industry, busi- 
ness, and labor in this free enterprise system, 
while we build a stable and enduring base 
under the total economy of the Nation and 
while we lead the battle for freedom through- 
out the world.” (Excerpts from an address 
by Representative HanOT D D. Coo.ey, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
before the Plant Food Institute, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., June 11, 1962.) 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture John P. 
Duncan, Jr.: 

“American agriculture faces a momentous 
decision within the next few days—in fact, 
all America faces this decision. In broad 
scope, it is briefly whether the American 
farmer is to have new opportunity to earn 
a decent and fair income; and whether the 
American public is to be relieved of addi- 
tional billions of dollars of cost for a farm 
program which already has proved itself an 
expensive failure in dealing with the prob- 
lems of abundance in wheat and feed grains. 

“The legislation which now stands before 
the House of Representatives in the Con- 
gress provides a clear-cut choice between 
saving over a billion dollars or of spending 
an additional billion dollars a year in the cost 
of operating farm programs and of storing 
and handling grain which cannot be effec- 
tively and efficiently used. It provides a 
choice to farmers whether they will manage 
their farm or their farm will manage 
them. * * * 

“Since many of you also are producers of 
livestock * * * I would like to point out 
that, contrary to the impression which the 
opponents attempt to leave, the feed grain 
proposal should prevent and remove the need 
for regulatory programs for livestock. 

“Each of you is well aware of the fact 
that the more feed there is in the market 
the more cattle and hogs there will be in the 
market. And an oversupply of livestock will 
mean prices at which profits are hard to 
find. Thus if a program is developed to 
bring feed grain surpluses under control, 
livestock will be produced at a level in which 
the market will generate reasonable 
profits, * * * 

“It is obvious that the American public 
will not long continue to spenc tax dollars 
to remove increasing amounts of feed grains 
from the market. Yet if the administra- 
tion’s legislation is not enacted, we will . 2 
forced to return to the permanent legislation 
now on the books. This would cost the 
American public an additional billion 
dollars a year. We cannot go back to the 
old program and risk drowning the feed 
grain producer and the livestock producer 
in the sea of unlimited production. 

“Thus, we have reached the crisis point— 
the critical decision has to be r.ade. It is 
not an issue of freedom versus controls, but 
an issue of whether or not farmers will be 
provided with an opportunity to choose, 
freely and democratically, whether they 
want to limit their production and get fair 
prices—and save the taxpayers’ dollars—or 
whether they want to produce without limit 
and take their chances. * * * 

“This is a critical period for agriculture. 
We believe that if farmers do not get a 
sound program now to assure that farm in- 
come will be maintained and strengthened— 
and that the cost to the American taxpayer 
will be measurably reduced—their chances 
of obtaining such farsighted programs will 
dwindle.” (Exerpts from an address by As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture John P. 
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Duncan, Jr., before the 44th annual conven- 
tion of Southeastern Peanut Association, 
New Orleans, La., June 11, 1962.) 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am here in support of the bill 
H.R. 11222, but several questions come 
to mind, and I have been trying to find 
answers to some things that are hard to 
understand, One is why some of my col- 
leagues on the left who are for economy 
and who voted the same way I did the 
other day to not increase the public 
debt limit, yet I have not found one of 
them who is interested in trying to im- 
prove a farm program that will save ap- 
proximately a billion dollars a year. 

I have asked one or two Members on 
that side what we could do to try to get 
this bill in shape so they could vote for 
it, because I have some good friends 
over on the Republican side and I think 
they are going to be embarrassed this 
fall. To me one of the provisions in this 
bill will be very helpful to farmers living 
in their districts, even in the feed-grain 
section. 

The committee has tried to put out a 
good bill, as has been brought out here. 
We did not get a whole lot of help from 
the minority because they went into 
this thing opposed to the administration 
bill. But we did not take the admin- 
istration bill. It was changed in many 
respects. As we started we tried to sat- 
isfy everybody to bring about unanimity 
of opinion in the committee. We found 
that was impossible because the line had 
been adopted, “We are opposed to any 
farm bill.” That is what we have been 
confronted with. The majority has had 
to write this bill most all of the way. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. SHORT. I would like to get the 
record straight. There is no one in the 
House I have a higher regard for than 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I want to 
return the compliment. 

Mr. SHORT. I am sure the gentle- 
man is not intentionally misstating the 
facts. When we started consideration 
of this bill, if my memory serves me 
right, and I will stand corrected if I am 
not right, we were told we were going 
to take the mandatory approach to all 
sections of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. SHORT. I do not think it is 
quite the true statement, then, to say 
we were just opposing the bill, period. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Do I under- 
stand the gentleman is opposed to the 
bill because it is a mandatory bill? 

Mr. SHORT. That is right, particu- 
larly in the feed grain section. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am glad to 
get the air cleared, because here is 
where we are. I have reached the con- 
clusion a long time ago that if I accept 
remuneration I should give something 
in return for it. I have felt over the 
years that the taxpayers are not justified 
and cannot afford to pay the farmer for 
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unlimited production. You are not go- 
ing to get limited production unless 
there is some compulsion in the bill. 
The wheat farmers have taken it, and 
they have received support. The to- 
bacco farmers have taken it, the rice 
farmers have taken it, the peanut farm- 
ers have taken it. The cotton farmers 
have accepted it. 

The position I am in right now is this: 
I do not want to see us abandoning all 
the farm programs when some time in 
the future—it may be quicker than we 
think—the taxpayers of the country as 
represented by their Representatives in 
this House are going to say, Why should 
we continue to appropriate billions of 
dollars to pile up surpluses that cannot 
be used?” I think they are on a sound 
basis when they do that. 

Mr. Chairman, unless a person is will- 
ing to make some kind of contribution 
to a production adjustment, I do not 
think he is entitled to anything. For 
the first time, in this bill, we heve told 
the dairy people, If you want to reduce, 
we are going to be able to support you, 
we are going to appropriate money for 
that, but if you are not willing to reduce 
your production and bring your produc- 
tion in line with demand, we are going 
to reduce your payments. I think the 
committee went along with that idea 
generally. 

If you are just opposed, and say you 
will not vote for a mandatory program, 
you are telling the people that you are 
opposed to any farm program, because if 
you say you are in favor of support 
appropriations for noncompliance, for 
unlimited production, they will continue 
to pile up surpluses. 

Again I say those people who have 
been voting to limit the debt ceiling, who 
say they are for economy yet will not 
vote for a program that will save a bil- 
lion dollars a year, are taking an in- 
consistent position. 

Mr. Chairman, I am trying to be fair. 
There is no agreement. Tomorrow you 
on that side and you on this side are 
going to have an opportunity to vote on 
some amendments. The majority of the 
members of the committee realize that 
we have not brought out a perfect bill, 
Since we have reported this bill there are 
certain people who say, “If you do this 
you are going to wreck the bill.” We are 
going to have an election here, so to 
8 . 
Mr. Chairman, I am going to read 
some of the amendments that I know are 
going to be offered. I am not endorsing 
them. I would like to take the bill as it 
is, because I think some of these amend- 
ments at least will weaken the bill and 
will relax it more than I would like to see 
done. 

These are not amendments which have 
been agreed upon by anybody. They are 
amendments that have been assembled 
from different Members, most of whom 
are not members of the Committee on 
Agriculture. But I feel they should have 
an opportunity to vote on these and I 
hope you will all participate in the dis- 
cussion that will follow in an effort to 
try and improve the bill and get it in 
shape to where you will vote for it. But 
I do not believe that every member of 
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the Republican Party is going to cam- 
paign this fall and say, “We were op- 
posed to any compulsory program,” be- 
cause when you say you are opposed to it, 
you mean you are opposed to any farm 
program, because I do not think there 
is a man in the world that can stand up 
and justify a noncompulsory program 
with supports. 

Now, let me read some of these amend- 
ments that are going to be presented 
tomorrow. As I said, I am not recom- 
mending all of these amendments. I 
may not vote for any of them, though 
I may vote for some of them. 

The first amendment has to do with 
silage acreage, to exempt the acreage 
harvested as silage from the feed grain 
program, at the option of the producer, 
This would not permit unlimited pro- 
duction, but would exempt silage from 
any reduction. 

Here is another amendment, and there 
is a lot of support of this: Change the 
small farm exemption from 25 to 40 
acres. This would increase the number 
of farms eligible to plant their historic 
acreage of feed grains up to 40 acres. 

Here is another amendment that sev- 
eral Members have indicated an interest 
in and said they feel they could go along 
with this bill if this was adopted, to ex- 
clude oats. 

Here is another one, and I asked the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
SHORT] about this a moment ago, and it 
is in the Senate bill, an amendment to 
permit the Secretary to increase the 
acreage allotment for any class of wheat 
which would otherwise be in short supply. 

There will also be a technical amend- 
ment offered to insure adjustment of 
conserving acreage requirements where 
they are not consistent with allotment 
acreages. 

There is another amendment which I 
understand will be offered to authorize 
acreage allotments for any crop to be 
used for feed grains when it cannot be 
used to produce the crop for which it 
was intended. In other words, if there 
was a crop that was planted and there 
was a drought or something, they could 
do that. 

As I said before, I am not going to 
support all of these amendments, but 
this is the opportunity you will have to- 
morrow. 

Another amendment would amend the 
bill to require the Secretary to give spe- 
cial consideration to farms which pro- 
duced feed grains in 1961 and 1962 but 
not in the base period when new farm 
allotments are allocated. 

Another amendment to permit pro- 
duction of crops for which price support 
is not provided on the diverted acres. 

Another amendment that will be of- 
fered will provide that agreements for 
the establishment of tree cover may not 
provide payments for more than 5 years. 

Another amendment provides that in- 
dustrial parks or private or industrial 
enterprises may not be established under 
section 102. 

Another amendment provides that 
land must have been owned for more 
than 2 years to be eligible for cost-shar- 
ing payments. 
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Now I do not want to say that these 
are all of the amendments that are going 
to be offered, but these are some that we 
heard about. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. The gentleman asked 
a fair question and I think he is entitled 
to a fair answer. The gentleman says 
he wondered why it was that some of us 
on this side voted with him in extending 
the debt limit, and I am one of those 
that did vote with him—— 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
vote for it. 

Mr. BELCHER. The fact is I voted 
with the gentleman on many moves to 
economize. However, I do not think this 
will save any money. The very best es- 
timate that Secretary Freeman gave on 
the wheat section was $29 million. Mr. 
Freeman has been so inaccurate in some 
of his statements that if he does not 
claim more than $29 million, I think it 
will not save a nickel. 

Ever since I have been a Member of 
this House, I have heard you come before 
the House time after time with a bill 
that was going to save money, reduce sur- 
plus, and increase the farmer's income. 
Not any of them so far have ever de- 
livered, and that is the reason I cannot 
go along with this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute, 
if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I might say that in 
addition to the amendments which the 
gentleman from Missouri has just read 
which are under consideration to be of- 
fered tomorrow or at the conclusion of 
the bill, there is another amendment 
which, in all probability, will be offered 
and considered. That amendment is de- 
signed to permit grazing on these di- 
verted acres, at the discretion of the 
producer, in lieu of payments. That will 
certainly take a lot of heat off as far as 
the livestock people are concerned. I 
think it will be a very, very good amend- 
ment. I intend to offer the amendment 
and I intend to support the amendment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that there is a basic in- 
consistency in some of these discussions 
which I have heard from some of those 
who are opposing this bill. First, that 
they will not vote for improving amend- 
ments; second, that they would like the 
bill to go back to the committee and have 
a more voluntary type bill reported. The 
first notion seems to be that a rather 
strict bill has been passed by the Senate. 
However, you would face the same bill 
on the Senate side of this bill were en- 
tirely a voluntary bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is ab- 
solutely correct. Nothing would be 
gained by that. 


I did not 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, it is rather interesting 
to have the gentlemen from Missouri an- 
nounce the majority side will offer some 
12 proposed amendments. Some of 
them may have merit. That, of course, 
leads me to say that the bill should be 
sent back to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture so that the committee may consider 
these amendments and hold proper 
hearings. It is quite evident that the 
purpose of offering all of these amend- 
ments is to sweeten up the bill in order 
to attract some votes. I think in all 
fairness we ought to take these proposed 
amendments back to the Committee on 
Agriculture in order to consider them 
fairly and hold hearings on them. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man is certainly not criticizing the dem- 
ocratic process of trying to let the House 
work its will in adopting or rejecting 
these amendments? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I think the 
committee has done the best it can. 
Therefore, now, I think the entire body 
of this House should have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on these amendments. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The purpose of offer- 
ing these amendments, as I see it, is— 
and I say this advisedly—to sweeten up 
the bill in order to get votes. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, is there any- 
thing wrong when you try to get votes 
in order to help the farmers of America? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the strict limitation on time 
here, I should like to preface my re- 
marks with a brief résumé and outline 
of the 1961 feed grain program. 

Public Law 87-5, approved March 22, 
1961 authorized, first, payment in cash 
or in kind for diverting 20 percent of 
acreage planted to corn and grain sor- 
ghums in 1959 and 1960; and, second, 
payments at higher rate in kind only for 
diverting an additional 20 percent of 
such acreage. 

It provided that payments in kind 
should be made through issuance of ne- 
gotiable certificates, which CCC could 
redeem and sell on behalf of producer. 

It required participation as a condition 
for eligibility for price support. 

OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 


The objects of the program were first, 
to increase farm income; second, to re- 
duce production of feed grains; third, 
to stabilize prices for meat, poultry, and 
dairy products; and, fourth, to reduce 
ultimate feed grain costs by about $500 


million. 
USDA REGULATIONS 


Acres diverted had to be under inten- 
sive cultivation during 1958, 1959, 1960. 

When producer signed up he received 
advance payment of half of estimated to- 
tal. Final payment were made upon ac- 
tual compliance. 
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All payments were made in negotiable 
certificates which were surrendered to 
CCC for cash. CCC then marketed the 
equivalent amount of grain to recover 
the cash payment. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


A total of 1,173,733 farms, 42 percent 
of those eligible, signed agreements. 
Latest figures show that 1,146,000 farms 
finally participated, 40.5 percent. 

A total of 25.2 million acres were ac- 
tually diverted from production, 19.1 mil- 
lion acres of corn and 6.1 million acres of 
grain sorghums. 

Diverted acreage equaled 23 percent of 
total corn acreage and 31 percent of total 
grain sorghum acreage. 

REDUCTION IN PRODUCTION 


The USDA estimates a reduction of 800 
million bushels below what production 
would have been without the program. 

The 1961 Annual Crop Summary shows 
a reduction of corn and grain sorghum of 
421 million bushels below 1960. This is 
a decrease of 9.3 percent in production, 
with a reduction of 20.1 percent in har- 
vested acreage. 

ESTIMATED SAVINGS 

The Secretary announced in November 
1961, that there would be a net savings 
to the Government of around $589 mil- 
lion. This was based on an estimated 
cost of $1,357 million for acquiring, stor- 
ing, and handling some 770 million 
bushels of grain not produced under the 
program, less estimated payments to pro- 
ducers of $768 million. Storage and 
handling costs were computed on the 
basis that the 770 million bushels would 
be in CCC hands for approximately 10 
years. The estimated cost was also 
based on the assumption that CCC would 
recover only 50 percent of the original 
acquisition cost. 

The latest USDA figures show an esti- 
mated net savings of $583 million, based 
on an estimated 794 million bushels of 
grain not produced. The computation 
is based on acquisition costs of $353 mil- 
lion avoided, storage and handling costs 
saved for 7 to 9 years of $843 million— 
$617 million for corn—and interest 
charges of $211 million not needed, mak- 
ing a total of $1,407 million not required 
to be expended for the 794 million bushels 
not produced. This is offset by pay- 
ments to producers of $782 million and 
administrative expenses of $42 million. 

COST OF PROGRAM 

Total payments to producers through 
March 31, 1962, were $782.1 million. The 
1963 budget includes $333.2 million to 
reimburse CCC for advance payments 
made through June 30, 1961. An addi- 
tional $448.9 million had been paid out 
through March 31, 1962, of the current 
fiscal year. This amount, together with 
any further costs, will be included as a 
reimbursement to CCC in the 1964 
budget. 

It should be noted that these expendi- 
tures do not include the realized loss on 
commodities sold by CCC in the open 
market to recover cash paid to producers. 
As of March 31, 1962, corn worth $610 
million had been sold under certificates 
worth $425 million. Grain sorghums 
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worth $135 million were sold to meet pay- 

ments of $114 million. This represents 

a further program cost of $206 million. 
CONCLUSION 


The figure of $583 million, I think, is 
subject to question. The losses on com- 
modity sales of $206 million as of March 
31, which might increase to $250 mil- 
lion or even more, were not taken into 
account in the amount estimated to be 
saved. 

As on the 1962 program, the loss of 50 
percent on acquisition costs seem high. 

In testimony before the Senate in 
February 1961, Secretary Freeman esti- 
mated that excess feed grains would be 
sold for 93 percent of acquisition. On 
this basis, the loss would be closer to 
$520 million than the $353 million used 
by the Secretary. 

In view of this, as much as $400 mil- 
lion of the estimated saving might be 
overstated. 

The CCC will have to be reimbursed 
for this program at a cost of around 
$824 million; $782 million for payments 
and $42 million for administrative ex- 
penses. 

SOME FACTS THAT SHOULD BE USED IN CLARI- 

FYING THE COST FIGURES UNDER THE FARM 

BILL 


Mr. Chairman, I am sure every Mem- 
ber of the House received, as I did, a 
letter dated June 8, 1962, signed by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Freeman. 
Included in this material was a letter to 
the Honorable Haroun D. Coolxx, chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, outlining the cost of the various farm 
proposals. I must say, Mr. Chairman, 
that these figures leave me completely 
dumfounded. 

As a member of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations, I 
have the honor of serving on this sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable Jame WHITTEN. We 
have to deal with these cost figures con- 
stantly in this subcommittee, and I 
think a few observations are in order 
with regard to some of the information 
contained in the letter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture dated June 8 and the 
several attachments thereto. For ex- 
ample, in the table No. 1, entitled “Feed 
Grains and Wheat: Major Elements of 
CCC Costs by Crop Lears— Millions of 
Dollars,“ the feed grains part of this ta- 
ble shows “Payments for land diversion” 
1961 emergency program costing $782 
million. I point out to my colleagues 
that in 1961, 42 percent of the farmers 
having feed grain base acres participated 
in the program, but only 24.7 percent of 
the feed grain base acreage was affected. 
Keep in mind that this is less than one- 
fourth of the feed grain base acre par- 
ticipating. In this same table the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shows that under 
the long-range program, that is, the pas- 
sage of H.R. 11222, the cost for the feed 
grain program under the caption “Pay- 
ments for land diversion” would be $500 
million. This is absolutely the most ab- 
surd bit of figure juggling that I have 
seen in my lifetime. 

The emergency feed grain program 
currently in operation and operating also 
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in 1961 pays a farmer on the basis of 50 
percent of the price-support rate for 
feed grains times his established yield 
for the farm. In other words, with the 
price support of corn at $1.20, with a 
farmer of average established yield of 
60 bushels, this would mean that his pay- 
ment per acre for not growing corn would 
be $36. Thus, on this basis, with less 
than one-quarter of the farmers par- 
ticipating, the program cost, according 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, is $782 
million. I point out to my colleagues 
that in 1961 42 percent of the farmers 
having feed grain base acres partici- 
pated in the program, but only 24.7 per- 
cent of the feed grain base acreage was 
affected. Keep in mind that this is less 
than one-fourth of the feed grain base 
acres participating. 

In this same table the Secretary shows 
that under the long-range program— 
that is, if this bill is passed—the cost for 
the feed grain program, under the cap- 
tion “Payments for Land Diversion” 
would be only $500 million. This is ab- 
solutely the most absurd bit of figure 
juggling that I have seen in my lifetime. 
The emergency feed grain program cur- 
rently in operation and operating also 
in 1961 pays the farmer on the basis of 
50 percent of the price-support rate for 
feed grain times his established yield 
for the farm. 

In other words, with the price support 
for corn at $1.20 a bushel, with the farm- 
er having an average established yield 
of 60 bushels—in my district it is closer 
to 80 bushels—per acre, this would mean 
that this payment per acre for not grow- 
ing corn would be $36. In my district 
it is $50 and $54. On this basis, with 
less than one-fourth of the farmers par- 
ticipating, the program cost, according 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, is $782 
million. 

Now, by your own committee report 
you say that in 1962, with about a 3- 
percent increase over the 1961 program, 
it is going to cost $900 million. Now, my 
question, Mr. Chairman, is if we enact 
this bill and if the farmers approve the 
referendum, do you anticipate a greater 
participation in the program than in 
1961 and 1962? 

Mr. COOLEY. The participation in 
1962 is better than it was in 1961. 

Mr. MICHEL. By 3 percent; that is 
right. Is it going to be any greater 
next year, in your opinion? 

Mr. COOLEY. I have not any idea. 

Mr. MICHEL. You would hope that it 
would. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MICHEL. And in 1962 it is going 
to cost $900 million, by your own com- 
mittee report. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture tries to tell everybody that it is 
only going to cost $600 million and the 
previous speaker said that it was going 
to save $1 billion. You are completely 
off base when you say that the legisla- 
tion is going to save money. It cannot, 
by the diverted acre payments alone. 
This does not take into account price 
supports. 

Mr. COOLEY. There is no way on 
earth that you can accurately estimate 
the cost of a program in the future. 
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Mr. MICHEL. But when they come 
before our committee and ask for the 
“dough” to ante up for this, we get the 
figures and I am telling you precisely 
what they are. They show a decided 
increase from last year to this year, with 
only a 3-percent increase and you hope 
that you are going to get a bigger in- 
crease. 

Mr. COOLEY. We are proposing to 
change the whole program and have an 
entirely new program, which is a manda- 
tory controlled program. But we still 
cannot estimate accurately the degree of 
participation. 

Mr. MICHEL. If it is a mandatory 
completely controlled program, then you 
are going to have more acres involved 
and more payments to individual farm- 
ers and the cost has to be up rather than 
reduced. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman 
has referred to these figures and per- 
haps we ought to try to straighten them 
out. I know that these are the figures, 
that 75 percent of the base acreage that 
was in feed sorghums is subject to con- 
tract, and 55 percent of the base acreage 
of corn is subject to contract. The net 
reduction in acres is 24.7 million. That 
is a different thing. The 42-percent fig- 
ure is the number of farmers. But 75 
percent of the sorghum grains and 55 
percent of the corn acreage that is in the 
program is affected by the overall re- 
duction. 

Mr. MICHEL. What I am saying is 
that you have only less than one-fourth 
of the farmers participating now, 27.6 
percent of the base acreage actually com- 
mitted in the program, and you are 
wanting more. The cost keeps increas- 
ing. The figure is going to keep on in- 
creasing and the program cannot do any- 
thing else than cost more and more. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. But if you com- 
pare this with what would happen if we 
did nothing, then the old 1958 law would 
go into effect, under which you would 
have unlimited production. 

Mr. MICHEL. I realize that there 
are some other factors in this, but I 
want to point specifically to what we 
have on hand in countering the Secre- 
tary’s figures, because there is no basis 
for calculating the kind of figures which 
he shows. Even when he talks about the 
wheat down here this year, in the 1962 
program, $345 million, by his figures he 
calculates that with the participation 
and enactment of this bill it is going to 
cost only $250 million this coming year. 
It is completely irreconcilable. 

Also in his letters I might say that he 
even says you are going to reduce the 
cost $100 million. If you increase the 
cost of corn from $1.20 to $1.60, how can 
you? 

Now, if this bill passes, all feed grain 
farmers will be eligible to participate— 
and, mind you, the rates of payment per 
acre provided for in this bill are the 
same as currently in operation under the 
emergency feed grain program—and yet 
the Secretary of Agriculture tries to tell 
the Congress that it would cost less. Ob- 
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viously, it will cost much more. It is 
reasonable to assume that if only 42 per- 
cent of the farmers and 24.7 percent of 
the base acres are in the program now 
costing $782 million, that on the basis 
of the same rates and 100 percent par- 
ticipation it would cost much, much 
more. I am not prepared to say how 
much more, but I do challenge with all 
sincerity, the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
estimate of it costing less. 

The same general arithmetic—and I 
must say that it is a New Frontier type 
of arithmetic—is used to justify the 
wheat part of this bill. In the same table 
under the caption “Payment for Land 
Diversion,” the Secretary of Agriculture 
shows that the 1961-62 program is cost- 
ing $345 million. The acreage placed 
under contract in the wheat program in 
the current year amounted to 27.1 per- 
cent of the total base acreage and 45 
percent of the farmers. This is slightly 
more than one-fourth. But at the same 
time the Secretary of Agriculture esti- 
mates that if we pass H.R. 11222, which 
provides for 100-percent participation, 
that the cost will be $250 million. How 
can anyone arrive at these conclusions? 

Another strange set of calculations ap- 
pear in this communication which I 
would like some explanation given. On 
page 2 of the letter address to Chairman 
Coolxx, there is a table inserted, en- 
titled “Government Cost of Alternative 
Programs for 1963 Crops.” In this the 
Secretary tries to show that extension 
of the 1961-62 emergency feed grain pro- 
gram would cost $1,200 million. How 
can such a projection be made? The 
participation in 1961 was about 25 per- 
cent of the feed grain base acreage, and 
it cost $782 million. It is only about 3 
percent more participation in 1962. How 
can you conclude that the program will 
cost $1,200 million in 1963? But more 
puzzling is the figure where Mr. Freeman 
attempts to show that the long-range 
program H.R. 11222 for feed grain will 
cost only $644 million in 1963. This is 
real daydreaming. 

On wheat, again Mr. Freeman at- 
temps to show that extension of the 
emergency programs would cost $1,217 
million and the wheat part of the bill 
H.R. 11222, would cost $1,188 million, I 
cannot tell my colleagues what goes to 
make up these figures, but I must con- 
clude—having worked for many long 
hours on the budget of the Department 
of Agriculture, that these figures are de- 
signed to try to persuade Members of 
this Congress to be for an unsound pro- 
gram, and I warn my colleagues that if 
we accept these figures unchallenged we 
will be grossly disappointed if this bill is 
enacted, because I can assure you that 
the calculations used can be grossly mis- 
leading. 

Mr. Chairman, I have previously made 
my position clear with regard to this 
legislation. I am opposed to it. I think 
it is bad for farmers, for consumers, and 
all taxpayers. I think it is the first step 
toward complete regimentation of agri- 
culture. I hope that my colleagues will 
not be misled by seriously considering 
some of the phony propaganda that is 
being put out with regard to this bill, 
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but will vote according to your best judg- 
ment in interest of farmers, consumers, 
and taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, despite my opposition 
to H.R. 11222, I extend sincere congratu- 
lations to the Committee on Agriculture 
and its distinguished chairman, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. CooL- 
EY], for that section of the report (H. 
Rept. 1691) on the pending legislation 
as it relates to the Rural Electrification 
Administration. It goes without saying 
that I do not endorse and will not sup- 
port the majority position on the so- 
called omnibus farm bill, but Iam com- 
pletely and wholeheartedly in support of 
the committee report, particularly as it 
touches on the question of REA secrecy. 

It is my understanding that several at- 
tempts have been made by National Ru- 
ral Electric Cooperative Association, to 
minimize the importance and signifi- 
cance of the committee report language 
by claiming that the language directed 
toward REA represents only the thinking 
of the distinguished chairman. How- 
ever, I was particularly gratified to learn 
that on June 7, the Committee on Agri- 
culture voted unanimously to approve 
the report as it was written, even though 
certain members disagreed with some as- 
pects of the language. 

Mr. Chairman, let me quote briefly 
from a portion of the report because, as 
I see it, the language cogently points up 
a problem which I have been discussing 
on the floor of the House for some time. 
In pertinent part, the report reads, as 
follows: 

Testimony revealed a growing public con- 
cern over the failure of the REA to disclose 
information on various phases of its opera- 
tion. The public is entitled to know how 
public funds are being used, and the REA 
should approach the consideration of loans 
for generating facilities in a manner designed 
to provide as full public information as 
possible. The ultimate consumer is entitled 
to the most advantageous source of power, 
determined by bringing together all perti- 
nent facts in an objective manner. Public 
hearings appear to be a reasonable means of 
accomplishing that end. Certainly, inter- 
ested parties should be notified and their 
views obtained before such loans are ap- 
proved, Secrecy tends to kindle doubt, 
whereas public knowledge of the reasons for 
and justification of loans would go far to- 
ward dispelling criticism which threatens to 
bring the program into disrepute. 


I think it is particularly significant 
that the Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry Commitee in its report on the 
general farm bill (S. Rept. 1365, S. 
2786) also recognizes the need to do 
something about REA secrecy with re- 
spect to the consideration of genera- 
tion loans and as a means of making 
certain that funds are not so loaned 
for unnecessary projects. The Senate 
report stated: 

The REA for its part has a responsibility 
to see that Government funds are not 
loaned unnecessarily. In making a loan for 
generating facilities, it should investigate 
very carefully the need therefor. Public 
hearings may not be the way to do this, but 
interested parties should be notified and 
their views obtained in a reasonable period 
of time. The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration should approach the consideration 
of such loans in a manner designed to pro- 
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vide as full public information as possible, 
Open and aboveboard consideration of loans, 
bringing together all pertinent facts in an 
objective manner, would preclude the possi- 
bility of charges that such loans were un- 
justified. Secrecy, on the other hand, might 
well tend to induce doubt that responsible 
action was taken. Public knowledge of the 
reasons for and the justification of loans 
might well go far in mitigating unjust 
criticism, 


Note that the Senate report also sug- 
gests public hearings. It says that 
public hearings may not be the way 
to investigate loans for generating facil- 
ities, implying on the other hand that 
public hearings might be the way to 
do it. The House report, of course, 
states that public hearings appear to 
be a reasonable way to handle G. & T. 
loan applications. Thus, there is a rec- 
ognition by both of the legislative com- 
mittees of Congress having jurisdiction 
over REA that public hearings may be 
the way to handle REA G. & T. loans. 

Mr. Chairman, for many years the 
Congress has been vitally concerned 
with the availability of information 
from Federal departments and agencies. 
A special subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss], has 
been investigating the problem and has 
been recommending effective steps that 
can be taken to eliminate Government 
secrecy wherever possible consistent 
with national security interests. 

In 1960 this special subcommittee 
submitted a report to the House in 
which this most succinct statement ap- 
pears: 

Secrecy—the first refuge of incompetence— 
must be at a bare minimum in a demo- 
cratic society, for a fully informed public 
is the basis of self-government. Those 
elected or appointed to positions of execu- 
tive authority must recognize that govern- 
ment, in a democracy, cannot be wiser than 
the people. (H. Rept. 2084, 86th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 36.) 


I know of almost no other agency of 
the Government that has been so cal- 
loused and blatant in its complete disre- 
gard for the public’s right—as well as the 
right of Congress—to know the open and 
honest details of how it operates a Gov- 
ernment program under which almost 
$5 billion have been loaned. It occurs 
to me that perhaps those responsible for 
operation of the REA are fearful lest 
the true facts of their methods of op- 
eration be disclosed. 

Last fall I discussed this matter with 
the able chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee on Availability of Information 
from Federal Departments and Agen- 
cies, the gentleman from California 
Mr. Moss]. I am pleased to report that 
he held a series of meetings with offi- 
cials of the REA for the purpose of clari- 
fying that agency’s policies on secrecy. 
Apparently as result of increasing criti- 
cism from Members and from the com- 
mittees of the Congress, and from the 
press and the public, the REA recently 
issued a so-called administrative bulle- 
tin on the release of information and 
the availability of records relating to 
loan applications. REA spokesmen and 
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supporters hailed this bulletin as a major 
departure from its previous policy of 
secrecy. Actually, it is a joke. 

Mr. Chairman, I have studied this 
REA bulletin very carefully, and I would 
like to assure my colleagues here in the 
House that rather than tearing down the 
iron curtain of secrecy the bulletin, with 
relatively minor exceptions, merely puts 
into writing the existing REA secrecy 
practices, those very same practices, 
mind you, which have been under in- 
creasing criticism from many directions 
in recent months and years. I had this 
to say at the time: 

Apparently the REA, in putting out a 
bulletin like this, must believe that Mem- 
bers of Congress follow the old axiom of 
P. T. Barnum that there's a sucker born 
every minute.” 


After enumerating the various kinds of 
statistical and other information which 
REA already makes available on a 
monthly, quarterly, or annual basis, the 
bulletin goes on to state that the agency 
now will make available, with the appli- 
cant’s permission, the name and address 
of each loan applicant, the date and 
amount of the application, and the gen- 
eral purpose for which the loan funds 
are being requested. Basically, this pro- 
cedure represents nothing new at all be- 
cause the REA previously would reveal 
such information, and occasionally did, 
with the applicant’s permission in each 
such case. 

The only difference between the past 
and the present that I have been able 
to discover in the bulletin is that the 
REA now may make such information 
available without the permission of an 
applicant if the Administrator deter- 
mines that release of such information 
is in the public interest. What the REA 
appears to be saying now is that while 
mere existence of a loan application in 
some cases will not be considered secret, 
the details and contents or the processing 
of any such application will remain 
secret, 

It is interesting to note that there is 
absolutely nothing in the Rural Electri- 
fication Act of 1936, the Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946, or any other rele- 
vant Federal law for that matter which 
requires the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration to maintain a veil of secrecy 
around loan application information. In 
point of fact, applicable law provides 
just the opposite, and REA’s present 
policy in respect to secrecy is not con- 
sistent with either the law or the general 
attitude of the Congress concerning pub- 
lic access to Government agency infor- 
mation. 

As the Members may recall, section 161 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (5 U.S.C. 22) authorizes the head 
of each department and agency to issue 
such regulations as may be required to 
cover such things as the “custody, use, 
and preservation of the records” of his 
department or agency. The attitude of 
the Congress toward secrecy on the part 
of departments and agencies is reflected 
with remarkable clarity in a 1958 amend- 
ment to this section in which one most 
Significant sentence was added at the 
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end of the section. As amended on Au- 
gust 12, 1958 (Public Law 85-619; 72 
Stat. 547), section 161 of the Revised 
Statutes now reads, as follows: 

The head of each department is author- 
ized to prescribe regulations, not inconsist- 
ent with law, for the Government of his 
department, the conduct of its officers and 
clerks, the distribution and performance of 
its business, and the custody, use, and pres- 
ervation of the records, papers, and property 
appertaining to it. This section does not 
authorize withholding information from the 
public or limiting the availability of records 
to the public. 


Mr. Chairman, it appears to me, as it 
must to all the Members, that there is 
absolutely no ambiguity in this last sen- 
tence which was added to section 161 of 
the Revised Statutes in 1958. The mean- 
ing of this language is crystal clear. 

However, the REA has used this sec- 
tion as one of its justifications for its 
policy of secrecy on the apparent as- 
sumption that the interests of its bor- 
rowers are identical with those of the 
public at large. The REA seems to feel 
that the Administrator can at all times 
and in all cireumstances unfailingly and 
effectively represent the public interest. 
But I would suggest that the general pub- 
lic must be the final judge as to whether 
these assumptions on the part of the 
REA are right or wrong. 

With these thoughts in mind, I wish 
to associate myself strongly with the at- 
titude toward the REA which was ex- 
pressed in the report by the Committee 
on Agriculture on the farm bill (H, Rept. 
1691) to the effect that public hearings 
appear to be a reasonable means of 
achieving the goal of informing the pub- 
lic, as well as REA borrowers, as to how 
public funds are being used by the REA. 

I would like also to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues what I consider to 
be a very outstanding article which was 
published in the May 28, 1962, issue of 
Barron’s weekly financial newspaper. 
The article, entitled “Militant Public 
Power,” discusses the current activities 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. It includes the following observa- 
tions: 

The wonder is that Congress never has 
seen fit to make REA obtain specific author- 
ization for each of its generation and trans- 
mission projects. Many such developments 
are more costly than those of the Bureau 
of Reclamation and Corps of Engineers, yet 
every project of those two agencies must be 
specifically approved by Congress, after open 
hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, these two agencies—the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers—must present for approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget each year a 
detailed summary of their respective pro- 
posed construction programs. Following 
this, detailed justifications are presented 
to the Committees on Appropriations of 
the Congress for consideration. 

The REA presents no such annual de- 
tailed program, either to the Budget 
Bureau or to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. If REA refuses to hold open 
hearings on generation and transmission 
loan applications, it goes without saying 
that the best alternative is for the Ap- 
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propriations Committees in the House 
and Senate to require the REA to present 
detailed justifications of specific pending 
generation and transmission loan appli- 
cations before the respective committees 
authorize loan funds to be used for such 
purposes. 

In my opinion, it would indeed be un- 
fortunate if the Appropriations Commit- 
tees were required, by REA’s reluctance 
to act, to assume the burden of making 
individual case decisions each year, espe- 
cially when the Administrator has both 
the staff and the experienced organiza- 
tion to handle these matters openly and 
expeditiously. However, if the REA per- 
sists in operating in secrecy with respect 
to both the Congress and the public in 
relation to the loan program and if the 
agency fails to heed the requests for open 
hearings on these applications, it is en- 
tirely possible that it will be necessary 
for the Appropriations Committees of the 
Congress to put the REA on the same 
footing as the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Corps of Engineers as far as an- 
nual authorizations and appropriations 
are concerned. Such a step would re- 
quire the REA to justify its loan program 
completely and entirely each year and 
would permit the Appropriations Com- 
mittees and the Congress to authorize 
and appropriate funds only for specific 
rural electrification projects which have 
been fully justified. The days of carte 
blanche for the REA would be over. 

I suggest that the Administrator con- 
sider carefully the effect of this highly 
feasible alternative on the operations of 
his agency before he closes his mind 
completely and irrevocably to the idea of 
holding open hearings on generation and 
transmission loans. In my judgment, the 
future course of the REA loan program 
rests in his hands and his alone. 
Charged as we are with heavy respon- 
sibilities in times of domestic and foreign 
crises, we in this Congress can act, will 
act, and must act on this matter if the 
Administrator does not take to heart the 
advice given to him in this Chamber. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, I made 
mention in an insertion in the Recorp on 
June 12 that the chief spokesman for the 
rural electric cooperatives, Clyde Ellis, 
in testimony at a recent hearing, agreed 
that Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion funds could be loaned, through a co- 
operative, to finance purchase and in- 
stallation of electrical equipment for a 
night club. This is indeed very interest- 
ing. But I regret that the Agriculture 
Committee missed a golden opportunity 
to carry this particular possibility to its 
logical extreme. 

All of us have read in recent days of 
an investigation by a committee in the 
other House with respect to so-called 
exotic dancers and B-girls. As we have 
seen from the accounts of these hear- 
ings, these girls operate in night clubs, 
and the arts and talents they display are 
shocking to even the more broadminded 
Members. 

It seems to me that if, as the self- 
styled spokesman for the rural electric 
systems has agreed, REA funds could be 
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used to finance at least part of the cost 
of a night club in the country, if such 
a place were a cooperative member- 
customer, it is not at all unlikely that 
part of this cost financed by the REA 
would cover the spotlights and other 
lighting devices used to illuminate the 
talents of exotic dancers. If the REA 
funds could be used to finance such ap- 
pliances at lower interest rates than 
regularly available, the REA inadvert- 
ently could become a party to develop- 
ment of a center of sin and debauchery. 

Mr. Chairman, is this what was in- 
tended for the REA? Or is the spokes- 
man for the cooperatives willing to go 
along with a possibility of this sort, 
purely for load-building purposes, with- 
out any regard at all for the morals of 
the rural communities his sort of organ- 
izations serve? 

I don’t profess to be a sanctimonious 
puritan, but I would suggest that this is 
a far cry from the proper use of public 
funds. I can only ask whether it would 
look right for an official of the REA to 
be testifying before the B-girl investi- 
gating committee to defend an REA loan 
made to purchase equipment for a night 
club. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
after reading the committee report, 
which accompanied H.R. 11222 and lis- 
tening to several hours of debate on the 
measure, it is my conviction that the 
enactment of the bill would not be in 
the best interests of the farmers of 
Pennsylvania. Over the years I have 
been sincerely interested in farmers and 
their problems. While Pennsylvania has 
been noted as being one of the major 
industrial States in this great country, 
it has made a great and equally im- 
portant contribution in the fleld of agri- 
culture. 

Our farms have produced milk, live- 
stock, poultry, fruits, vegetables, and 
many other farm commodities. Our 
consumers have been provided with 
abundant food at reasonable costs. I 
have always been one who has deeply 
appreciated the contribution farmers 
have made to our society. 

Since the very beginning of this coun- 
try the backbone of this great Nation 
has been found in our farm people. 
Many of the founders of this great Gov- 
ernment were farmers. Because they 
tilled the soil they had a certain deep 
appreciation and sense of values which 
they expressed in the great govermnent 
that they established. They had a sin- 
cere belief in the individual and what 
the individual meant and what his con- 
tribution was to his Government. I 
have been very much concerned that 
over the years this has been one of the 
things that has been under serious at- 
tack; namely, the rights of individuals 
and their freedom to do as they choose. 

If one were to make a study of the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania agriculture, he 
would find that our farmers have been 
self-reliant and in fact can probably 
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best be described as rugged individu- 
alists. Over the years they have 
strongly opposed any intervention on 
the part of the Federal Government into 
the management of their farms. They 
have strongly felt that they could oper- 
ate their own farms and make their own 
decisions better than any bureaucrat in 
the great city of Washington. This has 
been their honest conviction and I ad- 
mire them for it. It is a conviction that 
I wholeheartedly share. 

Most of the farmers of Pennsylvania 
have felt that the Government could 
make its contribution to agriculture by 
providing them with the best research 
and technology that was possible. They 
have felt the need for a balanced, ex- 
panding agricultural research program. 
They have one of the outstanding land- 
grant universities in this country in 
Pennsylvania State University. They 
have strongly supported the use of the 
Extension Service as a means of carry- 
ing the latest information and technol- 
ogy to the farm families of our State. 
If individual farmers are armed with 
the best research and technology possi- 
ble they should then be free to make 
their own individual decisions as to what 
crops they want to produce and how they 
should operate their farms. 

I have shared this point of view and 
have consistently supported the role of 
the Federal Government in the field of 
agricultural research and education. 
This is a proper function of the Federal 
Government and in this role they can 
and have provided valuable assistance 
to Pennsylvania farmers. 

However, agriculture in Pennsylvania, 
as in other areas of the country, is to- 
day caught in what has been referred to 
as the cost-price squeeze. Farmers 
have been plagued with continually ris- 
ing farm costs. The cost of tractors, 
the cost of gasoline, the cost of machin- 
ery, the cost of farm labor and the cost 
of other supplies have continued to in- 
crease. One of the real costs that has 
continued to go up is that of taxes, both 
at the local and Federal levels. 

One of the things that has been most 
serious as far as farmers are concerned 
is the question of inflation and its con- 
trol. Farmers, just as any other citi- 
zens, recognize that the continued 
spending by the Federal Government in 
excess of its income only results in more 
inflation. Inflation means that their 
individual dollars have less value. The 
problem of inflation and the need for 
balancing our budget are ones that not 
only agricultural people but all the citi- 
zens of the State have a real interest in. 

In this connection the record of the 
Kennedy administration and their vari- 
ous spending proposals leave little com- 
fort that we will balance the budget any 
time soon. 

I have a deep and abiding interest in 
the agriculture of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. I have consistently supported the 
philosophy that farmers should have the 
best technology and research assistance 
possible. I have felt that the Federal 
Government should provide, on occa- 
sions, emergency assistance to farmers 
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to meet some of their problems when dis- 
aster arises. In some cases price sup- 
ports at a level that will provide them 
with disaster insurance but not encour- 
age additional production may be a 
proper role of the Federal Government. 
However, this is a far cry from the situ- 
ation as we know it today. 

We have pending before us at this 
time H.R. 11222, the so-called Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962. This is the 
Kennedy administration’s proposal for 
complete Federal management and Fed- 
eral control of American agriculture. I 
am opposed to this approach. The spe- 
cific question is whether we will continue 
to have a free agriculture or whether we 
shall have an agriculture managed and 
controlled by planners in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is the 
issue, not only in the field of agriculture, 
but in other fields. 

In the case of agriculture, the most 
current problem is found in this bill, 
H.R. 11222. As already mentioned, I have 
studied this legislation very seriously and 
have received numerous letters from 
farmers in my district and in other parts 
of the State indicating that it would 
completely destroy the many small fam- 
ily farms in the State. 

Why do I make such a statement? 
First of all, the bill would set up strict 
and compulsory limitations on the acre- 
age and marketing of feed grains for the 
first time in our history. Every grower 
of feed grains, without exception, would 
be controlled. While some growers 
might temporarily avoid a cut in acre- 
age, no grower, regardless of how small 
he might be, would be permitted to in- 
crease his acreage of feed grains above 
what he produced in 1959-60. 

Feed grains which are corn, barley, 
oats, and grain sorghum, are the main 
source of feed to dairy cows, hogs, 
chickens, turkeys, and beef animals, 
Many of the farms in Pennsylvania pro- 
duce all of their own feed grains for 
their livestock, dairy, and poultry. The 
administration’s bill, H.R. 11222, would 
attempt to control and manage these 
farms and by limiting the amount of 
feed grains that any one farmer could 
produce on his farm. This is the height 
of Government planning. This is a di- 
rect step toward a socialized agriculture. 

While the feed grain part of the bill 
would be disastrous to farmers them- 
selves, it would be equally disastrous to 
their city cousins. If the production of 
feed grains were controlled and therefore 
the price of feed grains increased, this 
would have a direct effect on the cost of 
such things as milk, pork chops, eggs, 
broilers, and steaks. The price con- 
sumers pay for these products is directly 
related to the cost of producing them. 
The cost of feed grains is an important 
factor in producing these commodities. 
A control program would raise these 
costs and therefore mean higher costs to 
consumers. These higher food costs 
would take place at the same time re- 
strictions on production were cutting the 
income of many farm families. 

The bill (H.R. 11222) contains a new 
control scheme for wheat known as the 
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certificate plan. It is a complicated ad- 
ministrative monstrosity of the first or- 
der. The cost to the Government of 
this program would be $1 billion per year 
on wheat exports alone. It would raise 
food costs to the domestic bread con- 
suming public. 

While the feed grain and wheat part 
of the bill are control schemes of the 
first order, they are pikers compared to 
the first-class boondoggle in the dairy 
section. 

In recent weeks more newspaper 
headlines and national magazine space 
has been devoted to the case of Billie 
Sol Estes than any one issue. Some of 
the people in the administration have 
gone around saying that this farm bill 
should be passed in order to eliminate 
further possibilities for Billie Sol Estes 
to operate. This to me is complete non- 
sense and completely erroneous. 

While Billie Sol Estes was involved in 
many things, such as grain storage, fer- 
tilizer, and cotton acreage allotments, 
the one apparent illegal thing he did was 
to become involved in the transfer of 
cotton acreage allotments. Under the 
cotton program, as is true in other con- 
trol programs, individual farmers receive 
acreage allotments or in effect the num- 
ber of acres they may produce. These 
acreage allotments are valuable because 
they carry with them the right to pro- 
duce certain crops. Farmland with an 
acreage allotment on it is worth con- 
siderably more than without one. In the 
case of cotton the market price of an 
acre of land with an acreage allotment is 
$200 to $300 per acre or more than 
without. 

Billie Sol Estes recognized this and 
proceeded to establish a system of ac- 
quiring these cotton acreage allotments. 
Once he had the allotments he could 
produce cotton—without them he could 
not. This is the heart of the Billie Sol 
Estes case. 

Now the administration comes along 
and suggests through the provisions of 
H.R. 11222 the solution to the corn and 
feed grain program would be the estab- 
lishment of a new and elaborate scheme 
of acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. Under the so-called farm bill 
the number of farm acreage allotments 
would be approximately doubled. At the 
present time approximately 3.3 million 
farm acreage allotments are issued each 
year. If this bill, H.R. 11222, is passed 
extending allotments and marketing 
quotas to corn and feed grains this would 
add approximately 2.8 million farmers 
who would have bases and therefore be 
eligible to have allotments. 

The establishment of this new scheme, 
which involves providing more Govern- 
ment permits to farm, would only invite 
future activities similar to Billie Sol 
Estes. As far as I am concerned the 
administration’s farm bill, H.R. 11222, 
rather than eliminate the Estes type 
operation, would only encourage more 
people to get into the illegal transfer of 
these permits. It would provide the in- 
centive for illegal traffic in these allot- 
ments. 

These are briefly a few details of the 
proposals in H.R. 11222. The entire bill 
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involves the concept of so-called supply- 
management for all of agriculture. 
Supply-management in effect means 
that the Federal Government does the 
planning and managing of our Nation’s 
farms. The history of our agriculture 
indicates that under our system of free- 
dom of opportunity we have not only 
successfully fed ourselves but fed the 
world. 

While the Russians are at the moment 
faced with serious agricultural problems 
because of the failure of their system of 
complete government management and 
control to operate, why should we fool- 
ishly attempt to pattern our agriculture 
after their failure? 

There has been considerable concern 
over costs of the farm program. I have 
been very much concerned about them. 
Despite all the comments and statements 
to the contrary, I see no evidence that 
costs would be reduced under the ad- 
ministration’s bill, H.R. 11222. In fact 
it looks to me as though they might even 
be increased, if we have the complete 
control program applied to the producers 
of corn and feed grains. 

The issue fundamentally in the field 
of agriculture is the issue faced in many 
other fields. What is going to be the 
role and responsibility of the Govern- 
ment? Is the Federal Government going 
to take over the control and management 
of our farms and politically determine 
and regulate farm prices with more and 
more Federal bureaucracy? Or will we 
move in the direction of reducing the 
role of Government in agriculture and 
letting the market system itself deter- 
mine the value of commodities and re- 
turns to farmers. This is the issue as 
far as I am concerned. The success of 
our agriculture has been due to the fact 
that our farmers as individuals have 
been free to make the decisions and 
judgments necessary in order to be suc- 
cessful farmers. The incentive to make 
either a profit or loss is still one of our 
fundamental beliefs. I am still confident 
that the individual farmer can make the 
decisions necessary for the efficient op- 
eration of his farm better than any 
bureaucrat sitting behind a desk in the 
Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton. 

This is the issue—whether agriculture 
will be free or whether it will move in the 
direction of complete domination and 
eventually to socialism. I am opposed 
to this approach as provided for by H.R. 
11222 and will do everything possible to 
see that we continue to have a free, pros- 
perous, and independent agriculture in 
this country. 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude by 
reading the following letters in opposi- 
tion to the administration’s farm bill, 
H.R. 11222, which were received from the 
Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
the Pennsylvania Millers’ & Feed Dealers’ 
Association: 

PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Camp Hill, Pa., June 8, 1962. 
Re HR 11222, S. 3225. 
Hon. James E. Van ZANDT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The farmers of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania are greatly 
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disturbed about the farm legislation now 
pending before the House. 

Several Pennsylvania farmers, Democrats 
and Republicans, devoted a good f 
workday, June 6, to contacting their neigh- 
bors on H.R. 11222 and S. 3225 because of the 
serious effect these bills would have on their 
farm operations. 

The results of the June 6 contacts were as 
follows: (1) 300 nonfarmers’ association 
members contacted, 260 farmers paid $15 to 
join the PFA to help fight pending farm 
control legislation; (2) 1,600 PFA members 
contacted, 1,550 PFA members said they 
would ask their Congressmen to oppose bills 
and would explain how bills affect their 
farm operations. 

Typical comments; “I raised an average of 
30 acres of feed grains in 1959-60; I have 
50 acres planted this year; I feed all of my 
grain to my own livestock; this bill would 
reduce my feed grain acreage by about 20 
acres; I would be prohibited from raising 
enough grain on my own farm to feed my 
own livestock; I could buy the needed grain 
but the high price supports would make my 
grain costs higher; price supports are of no 
value to me because I feed all of my grain; I 
just can't believe that this is America; high 
price supports naturally encourage produc- 
tion—they will never decrease production; 
I raised 12 acres of feed grain in 1959-60—I 
could not raise any more because my base is 
12 acres under this legislation; the 25 acre 
exemption does not apply to me or to my 
neighbors because our base acreage is 16 
acres—not 25 acres; all I ask is that I, as an 
American, be permitted the American priy- 
Uege of producing enough feed for my own 
animals.” 

The vast majority of the farmers in Penn- 
Sylvania are opposed to the farm legislation 
now pending before the House. Consumers 
should also be opposed; food costs will rise; 
farm program costs for storage could decrease 
but these costs would be more than offset by 
payments to farmers—the net result will be 
increased farm program costs to all taxpayers. 

The above information is for your use and 
serious consideration. As president of the 
largest organization in Pennsylvania, having 
an active membership comprised of people 
who earn over 50 percent of their income 
from farming, I urge your opposition to the 
farm bills now before the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. A. Brads, 
President. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1962. 
The Honorable James E. Van 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: You will 
shortly be considering H.R, 11222 (the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1962) on the House 
floor. It is our considered judgment that 
enactment of this bill would be bad for 
farmers, consumers, and taxpayers. We 
vigorously oppose this bill and urgently re- 
quest that you vote against it. There are 
many reasons for our opposition, the most 
important of which are: 

1. Subtitle A of title IV would set up 
strict and compulsory limitations on feed 
grain acreage and marketings for the first 
time. For all practical purposes every 
grower of feed grains—without exception 
would be controlled. While some might 
temporarily avoid an acreage cut, no 
grower—regardless of how small his opera- 
tion may be—would be permitted to in- 
crease his acreage of feed grains above his 
1959-60 average. Feed grain production is 
closely tied to the great livestock industry 
which accounts for the bulk of our food 
supply and more than 55 percent of gross 
farm sales. 
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2. The wheat section of title IV would 
establish a complicated, multiple-price sys- 
tem which would prove to be an adminis- 
trative monstrosity. This program would 
cost the Government more than 81 billion 
per year on wheat exports alone. It would 
also raise food costs to the bread-consuming 
public. 

3. The daily section of title IV would be 
a first-class boondoggle. From the farmer's 
point of view, however, the worst feature 
of this section is that it would constitute 
an opening wedge for a compulsory supply 
management program on milk. 

4. The entire bill would be a giant step 
toward strict supply-management for all of 
agriculture. It means inefficient production 
and higher consumer prices; politically de- 
termined and regulated farm prices; more 
Federal bureaucracy; high costs to taxpay- 
ers. Finally, it means moving one of this 
country’s basic industries—agriculture—in a 
downhill direction. 

H.R. 11222 is not just “another farm bill.” 
It is not temporary legislation. It is a puni- 
tive measure designed to regiment and con- 
trol the production and distribution of food. 
The number of Government-allocated per- 
mits to grow farm products would be ap- 
proximately doubled. The acreage under 
quota program would be tripled. Farm pro- 
gram costs would remain excessively high 
despite claims to the contrary. 

Defeat of H.R. 11222 will be a step toward 
lower farm program costs. For example, 
costs will be reduced by an automatic re- 
duction in corn supports, and expiration of 
the costly “emergency” program now in ef- 
fect. 

We respectfully hope you will support our 
sincere opposition to this legislation by vot- 
ing against the bill. We make this request 
in behalf of more than 1,600,000 farm fami- 
lies in 2,700 counties in 49 States and Puerto 
Rico, 

Very truly yours, 
C B. SHUMAN, 
President. 
PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS’ FEED DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Ephrata, Pa., June 8, 1962. 
The Honorable James E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. VAN ZanpT: Our organiza- 
tion represents feed and flour mills in Penn- 
sylvania—our 1962 directory lists over 1,200 
of these businesses. Our membership works 
closely with farmers and, therefore, is con- 
cerned with their continued existence and 
prosperity. 

Quite naturally, since most of our farmer 
customers do not want controls, we have a 
natural inclination to follow their reason- 
ings, and hope for an eventual free market. 
At the same time, we are realists, and know 
that a complete “all or nothing” farm pro- 
gram would create chaos if the “nothing” 
philosophy were adopted suddenly. 

The administration has adopted a policy 
of strict controls in its farm legislation. 

We ask that you do all in your power to 
exempt the northeast farmer from these 
controls. The Northeast has not contributed 
to the surplus either in wheat or feed grains. 
Why, then, should it be forced to make re- 
ductions? Our farms are basically small 
acreages, and cannot survive economically 
on reduced acreages. And yet, with their 
location near primary markets, they do fill 
a need. If this farmer does not survive, 
there can be only one result—higher food 
costs for the northeast consumer. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT B. GRAYBILL, 
President. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
when amendments are offered to a bill 
by members of the committee the 
chances of success are usually greater 
than when they are offered by others. 
I have drafted five amendments to this 
proposed legislation which I intend to 
offer tomorrow, unless they are offered 
by members of the committee. At this 
point in the Recorp I shall spell them 
out clearly and concisely. I believe they 
have merit, I believe the Committee 
should accept them, I believe they are 
sound, and should be approved. I will 
put in the Record at this point precisely 
what the amendments would provide 
and precisely how the language in the 
pending bill would be changed. 
AMENDMENT TO PERMIT PLANTING OF FEED 

GRAIN WHEN OTHER CROPS DESTROYED 


My first amendment would provide 
that any farmer or producer who could 
not plant his allotted commodity, such 
as cotton, tobacco, rice, peanuts, and 
wheat, because of adverse weather con- 
ditions, or lost his allotted crop because 
of adverse weather conditions, could 
plant feed grains on the acreage devoted 
to such allotted crop. This amendment 
would, in effect, give the producer a 
catch crop, something to fall back on in 
the event of an unforeseen disaster. 
This would not cause a big increase in 
national production but would be a life- 
saver for individual farmers in distress. 

The amendment would read, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 40, between lines 18 and 19, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 360(1). Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, subject to such additional 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe, an acreage equal to that part of 
a farm acreage allotment for any commodity 
which is not utilized for the production of 
such commodity because of adverse weather 
conditions may be devoted to the production 
of feed grains under the following condi- 
tions: (1) any acreage so devoted to feed 
grains shall not be considered as feed grain 
acreage for purposes of determining the 
farm marketing excess, (2) the land-use pro- 
visions of section 360(j) shall be inapplicable 
to a farm on which any acreage is so de- 
voted to feed grains, and (3) any acreage so 
devoted to feed grains shall not be considered 
as feed grain acreage in determining whether 
the producer exceeded the farm acreage allot- 
ment for feed grains for purposes of sec- 
tions 339, 360(j), 379(c) of this Act and 
sections 105 and 107 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended.” 

BETTER ALTERNATIVE IN EVENT CONTROLS 

REJECTED IN REFERENDUM 

Another amendment which I propose 
to offer would provide that if quotas are 
Voted down by the feed grain farmers a 
50 percent of parity support loan shall 
be provided in order to give the producers 
a less drastic alternative to mandatory 
controls in the event farmers vote down 
the control program. 
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Specifically the amendment would pro- 
vide the following: 

On page 46, strike out lines 1 and 2 and all 
before the semicolon on line 3 and add the 
following: 

“(4) (A) if marketing quotas for feed 
grain are disapproved by producers, price 
support for such crop shall be at such level 
not to exceed 50 per centum of the parity 
price therefor as the Secretary determines 
appropriate after consideration of the fac- 
tors specified in section 401(b). 

“(B) price support for feed grain shall be 
made available only to cooperators”; 

SPECIAL ASSISTANCE TO PRODUCERS ON NEW 
LAND 

The next amendment which I propose 
to offer would direct the Secretary to give 
special consideration to those people who 
became new growers on new land during 
1961 and 1962. In my district alone, in 
excess of 150,000 acres of new land has 
been put into cultivation and devoted to 
feed grains, a nonallotted crop during 
1961 and 1962. By all means, these peo- 
ple should be given preference over new 
growers who would undertake to enter 
the program in 1963 should this bill be- 
come law and mandatory controls begin. 

The amendment would be worded as 
follows: 

On page 24, line 11, change the period to a 
colon and add the following: 

“Provided, That in establishing farm acre- 
age allotments under this subdivision (C), 
the Secretary shall give special consideration 
to farms on which there were acreages of 
feed grains during 1961 and 1962.“ 


ADJUSTMENT FOR CHOICE B COTTON . FARMERS 


Mr. Chairman, another proposed 
amendment provides that the feed grain 
allotment of cotton farmers, who chose 
the choice B route during the 1959-60 
crop years, would not be reduced as a 
result of such action. My amendment 
would provide that the farmer, who 
chose the choice B route during these 
years and took his chance on the price of 
cotton or accepted the lower support 
price, and who would have otherwise 
devoted such additional cotton acreage 
to the production of feed grains, would 
not be penalized by a reduction in base 
acreage for feed grains as a result of 
his election. He had no way of knowing 
that these years would later be used as a 
basis to establish a feed grain base for a 
mandatory feed grain program. 

The law specified that the farmer 
would get no credit on his cotton history 
as a result of the choice B program. 
Therefore, he should not be penalized on 
his feed grain history. 

Specifically, the amendment is as 
follows: 

On page 25, line 7, change the semicolon 
to a comma and add the following: “and the 
Secretary shall make an appropriate adjust- 
ment for the amount by which the acreage 
of feed grains on the farm was reduced dur- 
ing the base period by the production of an 
increased acreage of cotton by producers 
who elected choice (B) under section 102 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended;"’. 


With respect to choice B cotton farm- 
ers, I have prepared some tables which 
I should like to submit at this point. 
They show for the years 1959-60 the 
number of farms and number of acres 
involved in the choice B program in the 
cotton-producing States. 
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Total num- | Total num- | Allotment | Total allot- Total num- | Total num- | Allotment 
ber of 1959 ber o 57 ment acreage ber o 

State allotment choice (B) added by available choice (B) ded by 
farms farms choice (B) | for all farms choice (B) 
elections elections 

119, 760 3. 052 14, 266 1, 002, 791 993 7, 182 997, 473 

4, 540 1,085 31, 805 362, 488 2, 258 85, 223 405, 640 

62, 187 4,970 97, 783 1, 435, 306 4, 926 105, 987 451, 200 

15, 926 6, 127 180, 024 913, 550 8, 382 244, 312 972, 463 
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PRODUCTION OF NONSURPLUS CROPS ON DIVERTED 
ACRES 

Mr. Chairman, I would also urge the 
adoption of an amendment which would 
permit the Secretary to specify other an- 
nual field crops in addition to those 
specifically named in the bill as eligible 
for production on diverted acreage, pro- 
vided such crops are not in surplus sup- 
ply and would not be in surplus supply if 
permitted to be grown on the diverted 
acreage. This amendment would read as 
follows: 

On page 38, line 8, insert immediately after 
“malting barley” the following: “other an- 
nual field crops for which price support is not 
made available.” 

On page 38, line 18, change the period to 
a comma and add the following: and no 
price support shall be made available for the 
production of any such crop on such diverted 
acreage.” 


Mr. Chairman, I earnestly hope that 
these amendments will be approved. 
They are sound and most important. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 11222) to improve and pro- 
tect farm income, to reduce costs of 
farm programs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to reduce the Federal Govern- 
ment’s excessive stocks of agricultural 
commodities, to maintain reasonable and 
stable prices of agricultural commodities 
and products to consumers, to provide 
adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities for domestic and foreign needs, 
to conserve natural resources, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW MORNING 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that when the House 


adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ELIMINATION OF UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL PRACTICES 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
many citizens across the Nation have 
been engaged in fighting for the elimi- 
nation of unconstitutional practices. We 
have seen courageous men and women 
participate in freedom rides, sit-ins, and 
other peaceful and legal activities. Un- 
fortunately, some law enforcement of- 
ficials, with the consent of the local gov- 
ernments, have arrested individuals for 
daring to uphold the Constitution. 
Charges of “trespass,” “breach of the 
peace,” and recently “criminal anarchy” 
have been brought against Americans 
fighting for equal rights. Although 
recently the Supreme Court has reversed 
convictions in cases of this nature, the 
stigma of arrest still remains. In addi- 
tion, because of the expense involved, 
not every case can be carried to the 
Supreme Court. 

We all know that a record of arrest 
or conviction can have grave conse- 
quences. It may be difficult for a person 
with such a record to obtain employ- 
ment. If a person is employed at the 
time of arrest, he may lose his job. Cer- 
tain licenses may be difficult or impos- 
sible to obtain and other privileges may 
not be available. 

It is shocking that in 1962 racial dis- 
crimination still exists to the extent that 
dedicated citizens find it necessary to 
fight actively for the removal of racial 
barriers. These citizens deserve our 
highest commendation for their commit- 
ment to the Constitution. It would be a 
national disgrace for individuals lawfully 
engaged in upholding the Constitution 


to be penalized. To protect these indi- 
viduals today I have introduced a bill 
which provides: 


No person shall be denied any license, 
right, benefit, or privilege under any law of 
the United States, or incur any other dis- 
ability or disqualification under any such 
law, or be denied the right of employment by 
the Government of the United States or 
the government of the District of Columbia 
or, if so employed, be subject to dismissal, 
solely because of his participation in any 

demonstration or other peaceful 
activity, the object of which is to achieve 
equal rights for all persons regardless of 
race, creed, color or national origin, or to 
resist discriminatory treatment in any public 
facility or place of public accommodation. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in support of this measure, 
and I hope that it will receive favorable 
consideration by the Congress as soon 
as possible. 


STRIKE AGAINST TRANS WORLD 
AIRLINES 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, a strike 
against Trans World Airlines by the 
flight engineers must certainly be viewed 
as a most serious threat against the 
economy of this country. Additionally, 
it poses a most serious question regard- 
ing labor negotiations in vital industries. 

Trans World Airlines is the only 
American-flag carrier in Greece, Egypt, 
and in Madrid, Spain. A strike against 
TWA will eliminate the American-flag 
carrier from these areas. 

The administration is vitally con- 
cerned with obtaining a favorable bal- 
ance of international exchange. Every 
effort must be made to stop the outward 
flow of gold from this country. Inas- 
much as this is the peak season of in- 
ternational travel, a strike against TWA 
by the flight engineers would force a 
large number of passengers to utilize 
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foreign airlines which would further 
stimulate an unfavorable balance of 
trade and a further loss of our gold re- 
serve. 

International military travel reaches 
one of its peaks during the summer 
months when many soldiers and their 
dependents are being returned to their 
homes. A strike against TWA by the 
flight engineers would interfere to a sub- 
stantial degree in the orderly movement 
of this traffic. 

International airmail would have to be 
partially diverted to foreign airlines and 
the Government would be forced to pay 
a rate for the carriage of this mail of 
almost four times the amount paid to 
TWA. 

On the domestic scene, a strike against 
TWA by the flight engineers would work 
a hardship on our business community 
which is attempting at this time to con- 
tinue to expand its economic growth. 
Disruption of business travel will tend to 
upset the present momentum in our 
economy. 

Almost one-third of TWA’s 20,000 em- 
ployees live and work in Kansas City, 
Mo. A strike against TWA by the flight 
engineers would have particularly cata- 
strophic results in this city where TWA 
is one of the largest private employers. 
The economic hardship of a work stop- 
page would also be felt in the 54 com- 
munities within this country that TWA 
serves. 

In addition, we cannot forget the loss 
of tax revenues that a strike against 
TWA by the flight engineers would have 
on the Federal Government as well as 
on many of the State governments and 
on the local communities. 

The issues upon which the flight en- 
gineers are striking have been considered 
by two commissions and by one media- 
tion board. The recommendations of 
these three groups have been adopted by 
TWA and rejected by the flight engi- 
neers. It is inconceivable that the find- 
ings of these boards and of the mediation 
board should be flaunted in the face of 
the American public. I urge the leader- 
ship of the flight engineers to call off 
their strike against TWA and to sub- 
mit their grievances to arbitration as 
suggested by the Secretary of Labor and 
suggested again by the President. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION ON THE KENNEDY FARM 
BILL 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, members 
of the Pennsylvania Farmers’ Associa- 
tion in denouncing the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s farm proposals have 
stated, “I just can’t believe that this is 
America.” 

The Kennedy farm plan will be exces- 
sive in cost to the taxpayers, will raise 
feed costs, and deprive American agricul- 
ture of freedoms which have existed 
since the first plows turned the sod of 
New England in Pilgrim days. 
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The Pennsylvania Farmers’ Associa- 
tion members are greatly disturbed by 
the Kennedy bill, and rightly so. 

The plan will necessitate a horde of 
new bureaucrats to police the many reg- 
ulations it incorporates. The more 
quotas, the more people involved in mak- 
ing the life-or-death economic decisions 
on farming, the higher the stakes become 
and the greater the temptation for in- 
fluence peddling. 

This program is a budget buster. The 
feed grain section would raise costs of 
corn, barley, oats, and grain sorghum. 
Higher grain costs would also be reflect- 
ed in production of dairy items, hogs, 
chickens, turkeys, and beef, and conse- 
quently in higher costs at the market. 
In addition, taxpayers would pay hun- 
dreds of millions—$775 million in 1961— 
in subsidies for feed grains. 

The Kennedy program also is a bread 
tax. The wheat plan would provide one 
price for wheat used for livestock feed, 
another for wheat used for flour. Proc- 
essors would pay higher taxes to finance 
the extra flour wheat subsidy. Who gets 
the tax which is passed on? The con- 
sumer. So, up goes the price of bread. 

This plan is also a dairy purge. Dairy 
supports would be rigid, discriminate 
against the family-sized farms, big fac- 
tory-type establishments would result, 
and milk would be under the control of 
a few producers—and the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, all the Pennsylvania 
farmers ask is “that they as Americans 
be permitted the American privilege of 
producing enough feed for our own 
animals.” 

I have been advised by the Pennsyl- 
vania Farmers’ Association, which is 
comprised of people who earn 50 percent 
or more of their income from farming, 
that “many of the farmers raised 12 
acres of feed grain in 1959-60, and they 
could not raise any more because their 
base is 12 acres under this legislation. 
The 25-acre exemption would not apply 
to them because their base acreage is 12 
acres—not 25 acres.” 

Do you realize, my colleagues, these 
farmers would be prohibited from rais- 
ing enough grain on their own farms to 
feed their own livestock? 

Members of the Pennsylvania 
Farmers’ Association have also pointed 
out to me, “consumers should also be 
opposed to this legislation, for food costs 
would rise. Farm program costs for 
storage could decrease but these costs 
would be more than offset by payments 
to farms. The net result would be in- 
creased farm program costs to all 
taxpayers.” 


JET AIRPORTS AND THE NOISE 
PROBLEM 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
give a brief report to the Congress on 
aircraft noise and at the same time 
sound a warning. 
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The increasing annoyance caused by 
noisy airplanes around our Nation’s air- 
ports is largely a product of the increas- 
ing use of jet engines in our commercial 
and military planes. 

For several years now, Members of the 
House and many others have been acute- 
ly aware of the irritations generated by 
the roaring and whining of these power- 
ful new engines. 

We are told that this annoyance and 
irritation is the price we must pay for 
technological progress in the jet age. To 
an extent, and we do not yet know to 
what extent, I think that statement is 
true. There is no question but that 
engines make noise. It is also true that 
as engines become more powerful, they 
make more noise. And more powerful 
engines are being designed, manufac- 
tured, and operated every day. 

Some people may have the impression 
that no one is doing anything about this 
problem of aircraft noise. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The aircraft 
industry has invested over $50 million in 
recent years to develop noise suppressors 
for jet engines to reduce the level of 
noise coming from the engine itself. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has 
worked out with airport operators, car- 
riers, and pilots various noise abatement 
procedures, such as the use of preferen- 
tial runways, the purpose of which is to 
have airplanes land and take off either 
over water or over sparsely populated 
areas in the airport neighborhood. 

The Air Transport Association, Aero- 
space Industries Association, and the Air 
Line Pilots Association have created an 
organization known as the National Air- 
crait Noise Abatement Council. NANAC, 
as this organization is nicknamed, serves 
as a clearinghouse for information and 
participates in education programs at 
airports all over the country. It has as- 
sisted in the creation of several local 
noise abatement groups and is in con- 
stant communication with the Federal 
Aviation Agency officials who are work- 
ing on this problem. 

The Federal Aviation Agency and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
have both entered into contracts with 
firms of acoustical experts for the pur- 
pose of determining how noise levels 
may be measured and how a scientific 
understanding of noise levels can mean- 
ingfully be applied to the larger problem 
of the ill effects of noise on people. 

In addition, professional societies, 
such as the American Acoustical Asso- 
ciation and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, have been working, as individ- 
uals and through committees, in the 
highly technical field of acoustics and 
acoustical measurement in the hope of 
arriving at standards which can be used 
in tackling the many complex and diffi- 
cult questions raised by aircraft noise. 

On August 23, 1961, the House agreed 
to House Resolution 420, introduced by 
our distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr, DELANEY]. You will recall 
that House Resolution 420 directed the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which I have the honor 
to be chairman, “acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, to conduct a full in- 
vestigation and study of the problems 
involved in, and measures to minimize 
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or eliminate, aircraft noise nuisances and 
hazards to persons and property on the 
ground.” The resolution then directed 
the committee to pursue seven specific 
areas of inquiry which pretty well cover 
the field. 

Following the passage of House Reso- 
lution 420, I directed the staff of the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Regulatory Agen- 
cies to undertake the organization and 
coordination of the work to be done pur- 
suant to the resolution. 

A situation that has come to the atten- 
tion of that subcommittee is one very 
close at hand and one of enormous con- 
cern to all of us. It involves the Dulles 
International Airport just a few miles 
from here in Chantilly, Va. That air- 
port is being constructed and will be 
operated by the Federal Government 
through the Federal Aviation Agency. As 
you know, it has not yet opened; its 
opening is scheduled for October 1, 1962. 

The Dulles Airport is located on the 
boundary of two Virginia counties. The 
surrounding area has until now been de- 
voted almost entirely to farming and 
dairying. The airport, which will serve 
Washington and provide our Nation’s 
Capital with jet transportation to and 
from destinations all over the world, will 
unquestionably in some measure change 
the face and ways of living of that peace- 
ful countryside. 

It will undoubtedly attract industry, 
and that means that it will attract a 
great many people. Many of these peo- 
ple have never lived near a jet airport. 
Many of these people cannot possibly 
imagine the annoyance that proximity 
to a jet airport can bring. 

I am advised there are proposals pend- 
ing before the planning commissions 
and zoning authorities of the counties of 
Fairfax and Loudoun to rezone wide 
areas surrounding the airport for indus- 
trial and smaller-unit residential uses. 

It seems to me the county officials be- 
fore which these rezoning applications 
are pending have a tremendous respon- 
sibility and face a staggering challenge. 
Clearly, the revenues for their respec- 
tive counties from increased population 
and the introduction of industry can be 
expected to increase dramatically. We 
may anticipate that the airport will be 
of great economic benefit to the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

But as what I have said earlier may 
suggest, this economic growth may not 
be an unmixed blessing, for with all 
changes of the magnitude of those we 
can expect to come in the wake of the 
opening of the new airport, new prob- 
lems emerge. Everyone concerned 
should use his best efforts to anticipate 
as many of these new problems as pos- 
sible. One problem which we can con- 
fidently predict will arise if too close en- 
croachment on the airport is permitted 
is that of noise annoyance from the jet 
aircraft. 

The Dulles International Airport was 
located as far from Washington as it 
was, among other reasons, because of the 
fear of encountering the kinds of noise 
problems that have so plagued the neigh- 
bors of New York International and 
many other thickly settled airport areas 
across the country. 
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Under our constitutional system, land 
use planning is entrusted to local offi- 
cials. The authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over Dulles International Air- 
port stops at the airport border. I think 
you can see now what I mean when I 
speak of the immensity of the challenge 
and responsibility facing the planning 
Officials of these two Virginia counties. 
They will confront many local pressures. 
There should be a warning sign, and cau- 
tion should be exercised at this time in 
the consideration of applications to re- 
zone the real estate in the neighborhood 
of Dulles. They should give most care- 
ful attention to avoiding the problem 
of aircraft noise and its effect on pro- 
spective airport neighbors. 

As I suggested earlier, it is difficult to 
imagine the extent of the irritation from 
noise until the planes have actually be- 
gun to fly in and out of the airport. 
Nothing should be done at this time that 
will occasion regret and misery on the 
part of the Dulles airport’s future neigh- 
bors. 

Many of our Nation’s airports have 
been located at sites which were fairly 
thickly settled. Many of our airports be- 
came thickly settled after the location of 
the airport but before the advent of the 
jet age. In these communities little in 
the way of land use planning can be done 
to meet the noise problem. Because of 
the location of Dulles International Air- 
port in such a sparsely populated area, a 
unique opportunity is offered for avoiding 
or at least minimizing a noise problem. 
As our experience with airports all over 
the country illustrates, it would seem to 
make much more sense to avoid the prob- 
lem before it arises than to try to cope 
with it after it has become a community 
headache. 

The Fairfax County Board of Super- 
visors, on Wednesday, June 20, 1962, at 
2 p.m., has scheduled a hearing on some 
zoning variance applications. I hope 
that citizens interested in and aware of 
the problems created by aircraft noise 
can be afforded an opportunity to make 
their views known to the board in order 
that the board may be aware of the 
dangers of hasty action and can seize the 
opportunity it has for intelligent and 
creative local government action. 

Hasty action without consideration of 
the full import would be ill advised. 
There are more problems now around 
existing airports than we have been able 
to find answers to. 

Mr. Speaker, I make this statement 
now in an effort to prevent hasty and 
unwise action in and around this air- 
port. 


WAURIKA RESERVOIR PROJECT, 
OKLAHOMA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. WICKERSHAM] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
last Friday I spoke about the effects on a 
community resulting from too much 
water brought about by flood. Today I 
should like to relate how lack of water 
in sufficient quantities affects a com- 
munity. 
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This is a chronic problem in the area 
of my district affected by the Beaver 
Creek drainage system. Lack of water 
is a constant problem. Starting late in 
June, and getting progressively worse as 
summer turns the grass from spring 
green to drought brown, our water sup- 
plies dry up. Where there was once too 
much, there is now not enough. The 
wells and lakes all too quickly become so 
low, that the water is rationed to the 
people for their personal use. Industries 
are all but prohibited from using the 
water so vital to their work. Many, such 
as the D. X. Sunray Co., of Duncan, 
Okla., have to beg the sewer water from 
the town, in order to operate. 

I wish to enumerate some factual ex- 
amples of water shortage: The city of 
Duncan obtains its water from two 
sources; the Chisholm Trail Lake, and 
Lake Humphrey. It is estimated that 
the combined total, dependable, yield 
from these two lakes is 5 million gallons 
daily. Because of the water level de- 
scension to such a low point in the beds 
of the two lakes, in 1953, due to the 
danger of the lakes drying up, Duncan, 
and D. X. Sunray, were allowed to use 
only 1.58 million gallons daily. The offi- 
cial Government estimate is that by 1965 
the city of Duncan will need 7.20 million 
gallons daily. This is over 2 million gal- 
lons more than their present sources of 
water can supply. 

Waurika, the town now experiencing 
an abundant water supply due to flood, 
usually gets its water from 21 water wells 
the town has drilled. The water from 
these wells tastes horrible. It is hard, 
with a high mineral content. Only un- 
seasonal rains have prevented the 
wells from declining so low that water 
had to be rationed. The wells yield 
about 100,000 gallons daily in the good 
wet part of the year. Incidentally Mr. 
Speaker, the town of Waurika financed 
the drilling of these wells with no out- 
side help. The people of Comanche, 
Okla., have constructed a reservoir 
called Comanche Lake. At present it 
contains enough water to supply the 
needs of the people, but there is no re- 
serve supply to serve throughout the dry 
spell. The reservoir is too small. 
Temple, Okla., is another town that is 
served by water wells. These wells have 
been unable to meet the needs of the peo- 
ple; so much so that water has to be 
taken from Cache Creek. The city of 
Lawton has constructed a reservoir on 
this creek, and consequently the water 
to be gained by the people of Temple, 
will be greatly reduced. The town of 
Walters, still another water well com- 
munity, has experienced considerable 
difficulty meeting its requirements. Not 
only do their wells nearly run dry during 
the summer months, but they are now 
experiencing trouble with salt water in- 
trusion which pollutes their already over- 
burdened wells. 

These people, in these towns, upon 
which I have briefly commented, have 
done their best to solve their own prob- 
lems with what they have. It is not 
enough. They need help. I am sure 
that they will get it, but it seems to be a 
long time in coming. My people are an 
enterprising people and not a group to 
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be easily defeated by the whims of na- 
ture. They believe God gave man a mind 
to overcome his earthy problems. They 
have at their own expense taken steps 
to offset the summer water shortage, by 
building reservoirs and drilling wells in 
and around their towns. But, they are 
not a wealthy people and they do need 
assistance. Many a voice has been raised 
on this floor in support of helping those 
who have tried to help themselves. Now 
I have shown you just how the people of 
my district have tried to help them- 
selves. 

People who are lucky enough to come 
from areas blessed by abundant rainfall, 
do not realize the full value of a plenti- 
ful water supply. We are peculiar. We 
often pay the least attention to, and fail 
to fully appreciate what we have in 
abundance. Who gives thanks for, or is 
constantly aware of the air we breath? 
But, let this substance, no matter what 
it is, become in short supply, and we be- 
come acutely aware of the lack of it. 

It has often been said that we must 
move forward, or else we will retrench. 
There is no such thing as a true state 
of status quo. In my home State, prop- 
erly controlled and utilized water is par- 
amount to our expansion and growth. 
If we are to prosper, we must have water 
all year around. In order to obtain this 
necessity, we must exploit every means 
of securing it at our command. 

It must be tapped from beneath the 
ground, and it must be caught from the 
sky and stored for future use. Mr. 
Speaker, we have done this to the best of 
our ability. But, we are not financially 
able to perform these acts on a large 
enough scale to meet our needs. We 
have turned to the Federal Government 
for assistance. We seek a loan, not a 
handout. We have tried to help our- 
selves. All we ask is that we be granted 
the money for the construction of the 
Beaver Creek Dam, so that we may be 
able to keep that which is necessary to 
our basic and constant need—water. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to read seven 
newspaper articles relating to the 
Waurika project, as follows: 

[From the Waurika (Okla.) News Democrat, 
June 14, 1962] 
BEAVER AND Cow DEAL ANOTHER ROUGH 
Lick—Damace TOLL STUDIED 

This is an old, old story. 

Waurika had a flood Sunday. 

Not a real big one. It was the kind that 
this town has endured many times during 
the past half century. As a matter of fact, 
it was 3 feet shy of the record flood of 
May 19, 1955, when damage throughout the 
entire Beaver Creek watershed was estimated 
by a Government survey team to be almost 
$2 million. 

Nevertheless, Sunday’s flood did a lot 
of damage—several hundred thousand dol- 
lars along the flood plains of Beaver and 
Cow. Nobody knows how much, yet. 

This flood so common to Waurika down 
through the years affected some 400 people in 
the north, west, and south sections of town 
in various ways. Approximately 200 left 
their homes. Others, feeling secure in 
houses that have been raised 1 to 2 feet to 
cope with such occasions, simply “holed up” 
and waited out the flood. Still others had 
the worry and inconvenience of being sur- 
rounded by water, but were able to get to 
and from their houses by wading or by car 
or truck. 
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A survey made Wednesday by Leffie N. Sni- 
der of the U.S. Army Engineer District, Tulsa, 
showed that 136 houses had water on their 
foundations during the crest. The creek 
entered 13 homes. Most west-side houses 
with raised foundations can escape the in- 
trusion of water running at the level it did 
Sunday. 

Approximately 85 blocks were covered 
completely by flood waters, including the 
Harmon Park and golf course area equal to 
about 25 blocks. Other blocks were only 
partially covered. Forty-seven and one-half 
blocks of streets and alleys were damaged. 

The creek at some points came within less 
than a block of Main Street on the west, 
reaching curb-high depth in front of the 
First Presbyterian Church and post office on 
West Broadway. The carpenter shop of the 
T. H. Rogers Lumber Co. was invaded by 
6% inches of water and the Texaco bulk 
plant north of old city hall on Main took 
on some of the creek. Two and one-half 
blocks on South Main were waterlogged. 

U.S. Highway No. 70 between the Beaver 
Creek bridge and South Main was crossed 
by 14 inches of water at the crest, and State 
Highway No. 5 in northeast Waurika was 
under about 244 feet of creek. 

U.S. 70 was open to one lane of traffic dur- 
ing the crest, with highway department em- 
ployees directing a course through markers 
along the middle of the road. State High- 
way No. 5 was closed about Sunday noon 
and was not reopened until late Monday 
morning when the creek level dropped 
enough to permit cars to pass. By 2 p.m. 
Monday the pavement was clear of water. 

All of Harmon Park, the football field and 
most of the golf course were under water. 
No. 9 green was completely covered and all 
topsoil was washed away. Workers who 
hurriedly tried to barricade greens No. 9, 
8, and 7—all of which had been rototilled 
and prepared for reseeding—had to settle 
for a halfway job on No. 9 before the rising 
Beaver chased them out. 

City Water Superintendent Dutch Kauer- 
auf was confronted with a serious problem 
Monday morning when he discovered that 
only one water well was pumping. All others 
that had been pumping regularly were 
knocked out by electrical failures. Two con- 
ductors in the electrical system northwest 
of town burned out and two lightning ar- 
resters on a two-transformer bank on North 
Meridian were destroyed. By Monday 
afternoon 12 wells were again pumping and 
all were ready for duty Tuesday. 

None of the wells was under water or con- 
taminated in any way. 

TWO ADDITIONAL RISES MINOR 

Rainfall ranging from 0.40 inch to 2.50 
inches on Beaver and Cow watersheds late 
Tuesday afternoon set up two additional 
crests in Waurika on Wednesday afternoon 
and again this afternoon, June 14. 

Wednesday’s rise was minor, however, and 
merely kept the creek running 2 to 3 feet 
above bank full stage. 

This message was relayed to the News- 
Democrat from the Tulsa River Forecast 
Center at 11 this morning: 

“Rainfall of 12th over Beaver Creek water- 
shed above Waurika was apparently quite 
localized. The revised crest forecast is 872.00 
to 873.00, cresting flat today and tomorrow 
morning.” 

A U.S. Weather Bureau forecast of continu- 
ing rainstorms for another week keeps the 
flood situation critical at Waurika. 

[From the Waurika (Okla.) News Democrat, 
June 14, 1962] 

RESERVOIR APPROVAL ANXIOUSLY AWAITED 

Sunday's flood might give some impetus 
to authorization of the Waurika Reservoir 
but there is just no certainty of favorable 
action. 
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Congressman VICTOR WICKERSHAM assured 
the News-Democrat Tuesday that he is doing 
all he can to push the project forward in 
the House. He received flood pictures air- 
mailed to him Sunday night, he said, and 
was arranging conferences to discuss the 
urgency of authorization. The Polaroid 
photos mailed to Washington were taken 
during flood crest by Richard Stone. 

The Congressman expressed regret that 
floodwaters had again swept through Wau- 
rika. He contacted American Red Cross 
headquarters, civil defense, and other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

In a call to the News-Democrat Monday 
afternoon, Senator MIKE MONRONEY ex- 
pressed his concern about the flood situa- 
tion. In a wire received Tuesday afternoon 
from the Senator, he said: 

“I have today written Chairman CLINTON 
ANDERSON of Senate Interior Committee tell- 
ing him need for earliest possible start on 
Waurika project * * * urging quick author- 
ization so can seek $200,000 preconstruction 
funds for fiscal 1963 * * * glad to hear from 
you by phone that crest has passed and 
water receding. Just hope we can get started 
on project to prevent this happening again.” 

A news story in Monday’s Oklahoma City 
Times quoted Don McBride, aid to Senator 
ROBERT S. Kerr, as saying that the Waurika 
Reservoir project now pending in Co: 
would have prevented the flood which hit 
here Sunday. McBride said it’s likely that 
authorization of the project can be secured 
this year. 


[From the Waurika (Okla.) News Democrat, 
June 14, 1962 


SMALL GIRL Survives CREEK Dip 


Floodwaters on West Broadway just two 
blocks from Main Street almost claimed the 
life Monday of a 20-month-old girl, Gayla 
Young. 

Her trip through a water-filled culvert 
105 feet long left her blue in the face but 
she recovered quickly. 

Gayla's mother, Mrs. John S. Young, gave 
this version of what happened: 

About 12 children were wading in flood- 
waters in the 200 block West Broadway. 
Mrs. Young, the mother of some of the chil- 
dren, had to go into her house briefly, and 
instructed her daughter, Sherry, to watch 
the younger ones. 

She had no sooner entered the house when 
she heard the children screaming that Gayla 
had fallen into the water. 

She had been wading in the shallow water, 
which had receded about a block from Sun- 
day's crest, and had stepped into the cur- 
rent. The water swept her off her feet, car- 
ried her forward and sucked her into a 
whirlpool which had formed around the cul- 
vert pipe entrance. 

By the time Mrs. Young reached the street, 
the child was gone. The rushing water pro- 
vided quick passage through the 105-foot 
culvert, 24 inches in diameter, which runs 
under Broadway. 

Eddie Young, 11, saw his little sister when 
she suddenly appeared in a ditch 
at the south end of the culvert. She was 
lying face down in the water and was being 
swept farther away. He could only see the 
seat of her blue and white checkered panties 
and the back of her head. 

By the time he had run to catch her and 
waded waist-deep water to retrieve her, she 
had been swept a half block down the flooded 
street. Her face had started to turn blue 
and the women present used artificial respi- 
ration to revive her. 

It happened so fast, the women com- 
mented afterward, but the child was al- 
ready limp when they helped Eddie pull her 
from the swift water. 

But 2 hours later Gayla was up and the 
only mark left to show for her wild water 
trip was a small bruise under her left eye. 
She was ready to go play again. 


[From the Waurika (Okla.) News Democrat, 
June 14, 1962] 


Foo DAMAGES KEEP MOUNTING ON BEAVER, 
Cow CREEKS 


What kind of damage did the rampaging 
Beaver and Cow Creeks inflict on private and 
public property over the weekend? 

Estimates have not been completed, but 
comparisons with the floods of May 1957 
give some idea. 

A few days following the flood of May 18, 
1957, when the highest reading was elevation 
876.70 or 6 inches higher than Sunday's 
876.20 crest, these losses were determined by 
appraisers. 

On Beaver and Cow Creeks in Jefferson 
County alone, agricultural losses were esti- 
mated at $104,000—a total which was mini- 
mized by a flood just 2 weeks earlier on 
May 4. 

In commissioner district No. 1 road and 
bridge damage was placed at $25,668. 

In Waurika damage to 67% blocks of 
streets and alleys was estimated to be in 
excess of $10,000. 

A survey following the May 4, 1957, flood 
showed agricultural losses to be $81,200 on 
Beaver and Cow Creeks in Jefferson County 
alone. Fifty-five farms were affected and 
20,000 acres inundated in the county. 

In district No. 1 damage to roads and 
bridges was approximately $10,000. 

The heavy rainfall of April and May 1957, 
caused six damaging rises in a 36-day period. 

The granddaddy flood of May 18-19, 1955, 
was far worse than flooding in 1957 and last 
Sunday’s crest. The flood crest on May 19 
was determined to be at elevation 879.25 or 
about 9% feet above bank full. Sunday’s 
crest was 3 feet shy of this mark. 

Damages throughout the entire Beaver 
Creek watershed, including tributary Cow 
were determined by a Government survey 
team to be $1,922,000 as a result of May 18-19 
storm in 1955. 

In Maurika damages were estimated at 
$272,000. Acres inundated on the watershed 
totaled 59,620 or 94 percent of the flood 
plain. 


[From the Waurika (Okla.) News Democrat, 
June 14, 1962] 


THREE MILES or STREETS DAMAGED 


Flood damage to 4714 blocks of streets and 
alleys—a little over 3 miles—was estimated 
at $3,000 in a preliminary survey made 
Tuesday. 

Fred Verity of the State civil defense 
office, Oklahoma City, made the survey in 
cooperation with City Manager Harvey 
Elliott. 

It was estimated that debris clearance 
would cost $500. 

Commissioner G. M. Bryan of District 
No. 1 said Wednesday that a survey of dam- 
age to county roads and bridges will have 
to await a normal condition on Beaver and 
Cow Creeks. All gravel was lost from Old 
Highway 81 south of town, he said, and a 
road west of Deer Grove was badly washed. 

Bryan believes the damage will be about 
the same as that experienced in the flood 
of May 18, 1957, when the estimate was 
$25,668. 

Verity told city officials that disaster aid 
is contingent upon the total of disaster 
losses throughout Oklahoma. He said the 
State must have $1 million damage in a 
year’s time to qualify for Federal assistance 
in restoring public property. 

The civil defense representative sald Har- 
mon Park and the golf course cannot qualify 
for Federal aid in any event. 

All topsoil on No. 9 green at the golf 
course was washed away. The extent of dam- 
age to greens No. 7 and No. 8 had not been 
investigated as of Wednesday, due to three 
sloppy mud-and-water conditions on the 
course. All three greens were recently 
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plowed and roto-tilled and new dirt added 
preparatory to reseeding. 

Leffie N. Snider of the U.S. Army Engineer 
District, Tulsa, arrived Wednesday to make 
a survey of damage to public and private 
property. 

{From the Waurika (Okla.) News Democrat, 
June 14, 1962] 
Rep Cross Arps FLOOD EVACUEES 

American Red Cross once again came to 
the aid of Waurikans Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, And again, American Red Cross 
deserves the warm thanks of the entire 
community. 

Robert L. Templeton, field director for 
American Red Cross, Sheppard Air Force 
Base, arrived Saturday afternoon to make the 
necessary arrangements for shelters and 
food. By Sunday morning, when the flood 
crest was about 6 hours away, shelters had 
been established at the Jefferson County 
fair building and the gymnasium of Central 
grade school, 

Miss Bonnie Foster, social and Red Cross 
disaster caseworker from the local county 
welfare office, recruited help for the kitchen 
at the fair building. Others assisting in 
shelter and feeding arrangements were Capt. 
Don Bryan, Walters, commanding officer of 
Troop B, 2d Reconnaissance Squadron, 245th 
Armor, and Sgt. Ronnie Whitehead, also of 
Walters; Sgt. E-5 Roy Bartling and Pfc.’s 
Donald Duncan, J. B. Nichols, and Eddie 
Balunas of Waurlka's 2d Platoon, Troop B; 
and Sounty Commissioner G. M. Bryan and 
district 1 employees, 

Mrs. Mazzie Roper, American Red Cross 
caseworker, arrived Monday from Sallishaw 
to take applications for disaster losses, and 
was joined here Tuesday by Mrs. Ruth Ann 
Miller, Wichita, Kans., who will be in charge 
of the assistance program for as long as 
necessary. 

Meals were served to 125 evacuees Sunday 
night, 125 Monday morning, 85 Monday noon 
and again Monday night, and 50 Tuesday 
morning. The two shelters were closed 
Tuesday morning following breakfast. 

Cooks who did a good turn in the fair 
building kitchen were Daisy Stanford, 
Clemmie Howard, Bertie Stanford, Margie 
Howard, and Virginia Black. 

Not all evacuees availed themselves of Red 
Cross services. Many stayed with relatives 
and friends in town. 

From the Waurika (Okla.) News Democrat, 
June 14, 1962) 
GUARDSMEN LEND A HELPING HAND 

Waurika had the benefit of assistance from 
its own National Guard platoon during the 
flood which hit here between 3 p.m., and 4 
p.m, Sunday. 

Capt. Don Bryan, commanding officer, and 
Sgt. Ronnie Whitehead, both of Walters, re- 
ported Sunday morning from Troop B, 2d 
Reconnaisance Squadron, 245th Armor, and 
Sgt. E-5 Roy Bartling and Pfc.’s Donald Dun- 
can, J. B. Nichols, and Eddie Balunas re- 
ported for duty from Waurika’s 2d Platoon 
of Troop B. 

Two six-by-six trucks were used in high 
water for various missions and served as 
transports to carry evacuees back and forth 
from town to the Red Cross kitchen in the 
County Fair Building. A jeep also was put 
to good use. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT, I have read accounts 
of the floods at Waurika and know the 
damage they have caused. Certainly 
anyone who knows about this condi- 
tion will know that the authorization 
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and construction of the Waurika Res- 
ervoir project is necessary. 

Mr. WI HAM. T appreciate the 
gentleman's comments. Certainly this 
project is vitally needed. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIN ALL is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been an advocate of District home rule 
for many years, and I have participated 
in or initiated a number of efforts to 
achieve this goal. Yet, as we all know, 
the Members of this House have never 
had an opportunity to vote on this im- 
portant problem, in contrast to the Sen- 
ate which has passed a District home 
rule bill five times in the last years. 
Home rule legislation has never left the 
confines of the House District Com- 
mittee. 

This year is no exception. The Senate 
is again considering proposed legislation 
in this field and in all probability will 
pass another home rule bill. An effort 
by a bipartisan group centering on H.R. 
11327 is again met with silence by the 
District Committee. We feel it abso- 
lutely necessary to use the discharge 
petition as the only means to secure 
House consideration of a bipartisan 
House proposal which we feel incorpo- 
rates the best and most workable fea- 
tures of proposals backed by the Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy administrations. 

Home rule is not a startling new idea 
for the District of Columbia. During 
the period from 1802 to 1874, Washing- 
ton had its own city council and elected 
mayor. For the past 88 years, however, 
the government has consisted of ap- 
pointed Commissioners with the Con- 
gress of the United States as its legisla- 
tive branch. We feel that an appointed 
Governor with a limited veto power is 
preferable to that of an elected mayor. 
Certainly the title alone adds to the 
dignity of the executive office of the Fed- 
eral District of a great nation. 

Nothing in the proposed legislation, 
however, abdicates the responsibilities of 
Congress as the final legislative authority 
for the District. What the elected 
council does accomplish is to give the 
people of the District a voice in their 
local affairs, relieving Congress of the 
time-consuming task of dealing with 
such purely local matters. All genuine 
Federal interests are preserved through 
the latent congressional check, and a 
Presidential veto where such an interest 
is adversely involved. 

Last year, the people of the United 
States indicated through the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States in the 
Union, that they were not adverse to the 
interests of the residents of the District. 
An amendment to the Constitution now 
gives District residents a voice in the 
selection of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. How ironic, 
that District residents can vote for the 
leader of their Nation, but not for a 
single representative voice in their own 
District. 
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A few years ago, a constituent of mine 
wrote to me in the following manner: 


With new States as far away as Alaska 
and Hawaii being admitted to the Union, it 
becomes doubly absurd to deny the vote to 
people living within the shadow of the 
Capitol. Not only is it unfair to our own 
citizens; it looks to the rest of the world 
like a denial of the democracy we profess. 


Mr. Speaker, the basic provisions of 
this bipartisan home rule bill are as 
follows: 


Basic provisions: 1. Legislative powers: 
Vested in nine-member council, one mem- 
ber from each of nine wards. 

Comments: Eisenhower bill provides for 
15-member council, 3 members from each 
of 5 wards; Kennedy bill, 7-member council, 
1 member from each of 7 wards. 

Basic provisions: 2. Salary provisions: 
Council members, $9,000; Governor, $20,000. 

Comments: These are the Kennedy bill 

; they are $1,000 less for each elective 
Official than in the Eisenhower bill. 

Basic provisions: 3. Zoning procedure: 
Council zoning acts may be vetoed by the 
National Capital Planning Commission. 

Comments: Kennedy bill does not contain 
this provision. 

Basic provisions: 4. Executive Office: Gov- 
ernor appointed for a 4-year term by Presi- 
dent, subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

Comments: This Eisenhower bill provision 
to be adopted verbatim; the Kennedy bill 
provided for an elective mayor. 

Basic provisions: 5. Presidential veto: 
Council-passed acts become law when signed 
by the Governor; Presidential veto provi- 
sion applies only when (a) the Council over- 
rides the Governor's disapproval; and (b) a 
Federal interest is involved. 

Comments: This provision is taken ver- 
batim from the Eisenhower bill; Kennedy 
bill gave President an absolute veto power. 

Basic provisions: 6. Voter qualifications: 
1 year residence; 21 years of age; absentee 
balloting procedure included. 

Comments: Kennedy bill put residency 
requirement at 6 months, voting age at 18. 

Basic provisions: 7. Party primaries and 
general election: Members of Council will 
be nominated by party primary and elected 
at a general election. 

Comments: Eisenhower proposal originally 
provided for a nonpartisan election. Both 
District party organizations have gone on 
record as strongly opposing nonpartisan 
elections and favoring party primaries. 

Basic provisions: 8. Federal payments: 
Enabling clause included; no specific for- 
mula for Federal payments to District. 

Comments: Kennedy bill contains formula 
for computing annual payments. This is 
considered highly desirable by many, but it 
could be a focus for opposition. It probably 
should be handled in separate legislation. 

Basic provisions: 9. District congressional 
delegate: A nonvoting congressional dele- 
gate will be elected by party primary and 
general election. 

Comments: This provision appears in both 
the Eisenhower and Kennedy proposals. The 
delegate would have the same powers and 
duties now given Puerto Rico's delegate. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge this House to con- 
sider the matter carefully, and I am sure 
that if this is done, the discharge peti- 
tion which our bipartisan group has filed 
today will gain the necessary signatures 
to give this body its first chance to con- 
sider Home Rule for the District of 
Columbia. 

I now yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Morris K. UDALL]. 
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Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am happy and pleased to be here 
today to speak again for home rule for 
the District of Columbia. At a time 
when we are preaching democracy all 
over the world and telling people all over 
the world that democracy is the best 
form of government, we find the anoma- 
lous situation that here in the Nation’s 
Capital, the capital of the greatest coun- 
try in the world, there are people 80 
years of age who have never seen the 
inside of an election booth and who 
have never marked a ballot. To me this 
is a shocking thing, and I believe it is 
wrong. 

I am proud to be a part of this bi- 
partisan group. I think this is illustrated 
here today by the fact that the resolu- 
tion filed by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL.] is the opening 
shot in this process of the discharge pe- 
tition and is a resolution to consider a 
bill by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mutter], who sits on my side of 
the aisle. This is also illustrative of the 
vigorous support we have from leading 
members of both parties. To me it isa 
very stimulating and very encouraging 
thing, and I am proud to be a part of it. 

The procedure that will be followed in 
this matter is substantially this: A reso- 
lution has been filed by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], today. 
I understand request will be lodged with 
the Rules Committee to grant a rule for 
the consideration of the bill. 

Sixteen Members have introduced 
similar bills, about equally divided be- 
tween the two parties. If the Rules 
Committee does not act on this resolu- 
tion within 7 legislative days it is my 
understanding that the procedure then 
will be to file a motion to discharge this 
resolution, and when it is signed by a 
majority of the Members of the House 
it will then be in order to debate for the 
first time in several generations the idea 
of home rule. I think it is time the 
House had a chance to debate this im- 
portant question and to vote it up or to 
vote it down. 

There is no requirement that anyone 
be perfectly consistent. We are all in- 
consistent to some degree. It reminds 
me of the story of the man who took an 
ax and slew his mother and his father. 
Two counts of murder were brought 
against him but he asked for mercy on 
the ground that he was an orphan. I 
think the opponents of home rule have 
been a little more inconsistent than per- 
haps they ought to be. The philosophy 
of people who oppose home rule I think 
can be expressed in five or six state- 
ments, certainly very broad generaliza- 
tions. When they discuss those facts you 
hear them say they are for home rule, 
the right of the people to direct their 
own lives. 

The second theme is they are for local 
government, it is wise to keep the gov- 
ernment close to the people. 

Next, they tell us we are moving for- 
ward to a centralized government, that 
the Federal Government is moving faster 
and faster and further and further away 
from the people, that the Federal Gov- 
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ernment should not become omnipotent 
5 these local problems and our daily 
ves. 

Next, they talk about the sanctity of 
the election process, that onc great bul- 
wark that remains to the people. 

Next, they tell us of the great danger 
of Federal bureaucracy, that those who 
exercise bureaucratic power under Fed- 
eral Government are unapproachable. 
We must keep elections free from coer- 
cion or subversion from a Federal bu- 
reaucracy. 

Finally, they talk in general terms 
about freedom for Americans to deter- 
mine their own future. 

Each of these principles would be aided 
by home rule, yet the opponents deny 
the same freedom to US. citi- 
zens in the Nation’s Capital, which they 
claim and defend so vigorously. They 
deny these basic principles right here 
in our Nation’s Capital. Apparently, 
what is good in Arizona, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Michigan is not 
good government and good politics right 
here in the Capital of the United States. 

I will ask anyone to test his consist- 
ency by writing down on one side of a 
piece of paper that he is for democracy, 
for local government against centralized 
government, against a Federal Govern- 
ment getting too big in favor of the 
American people to determine their fu- 
ture, that he is afraid of a democracy 
and the Federal Government getting too 
big. Then write down on the other side 
of the paper that he is against home 
rule for the District of Columbia. If a 
man cannot face his own position stated 
that bluntly, the trouble is he cannot 
face the truth, because that is the situa- 
tion. 

I think that home rule is inevitable. 
I am sorry that the committee has not 
seen fit to hold hearings. These are 
good men, good friends of mine, and I 
have no personal quarrel with any mem- 
bers of the committee. But we asked 
them over 2 months ago courteously 
for hearings and we have not had the 
courtesy of a reply to a letter signed by 
16 Members of this House. Fortunately, 
extensive hearings were held 2 years ago 
by almost the same subcommittee that 
now has jurisdiction. 

All we are asking this bipartisan group 
is that the Congress of the United States, 
this great body, should stop wasting 
its time on dog leash laws and deter- 
mining whether the mortuary needs a 
new roof, and let the local people solve 
their problems. They have serious prob- 
lems. There is no incentive now, the 
local people do not have the tools, they 
do not have the incentive to solve these 
problems. We can give them the incen- 
tive and the tools by giving them home 
rule and giving them the right to govern 
themselves. 

It is a shame and disgrace when 
800,000 people in the Capital of the 
United States have no right to partici- 
pate in their own local affairs. All 
Members of this House to some degree 
are carpetbaggers. We come here for a 
part of the year, we control the affairs 
of the local government. This I think 
is the time-honored definition of “carpet- 
baggers.” I think carpetbagging is bad, 
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whether they go from the North to the 
South or South to the North or the West 
to the East, as I do. 

This city of Washington has 537 part- 
time mayors, 537 part-time school 
boards, 537 part-time street commission- 
ers, and all the rest. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am happy to be a 
member of this movement. I hope that 
history will record that 1962 was the year 
that we stopped talking about home rule 
for the District of Columbia, and we did 
something to correct what I think is a 
very basic injustice. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks, 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 

man from Wisconsin [Mr. REUSS]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
very briefly to congratulate the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WINALL] 
and the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Morris K. Upatu] for their constructive 
leadership in taking the parliamentary 
steps necessary to enable this great body 
to debate and consider the question of 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 
For many, many years now this body 
has been denied the right to consider 
this legislation. The gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Morris K. UpALL] has re- 
ferred to citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia who are now in their 80th year 
and have never had an opportunity to 
cast a ballot in an election. I would 
fervently hope that as the result of the 
action initiated here today, before those 
citizens have another year added to their 
lives, this House will have had a full 
opportunity to broadly debate the ques- 
tion of home rule under a set of rules 
and procedures which will give the wid- 
est ability to amend and improve the 
proposed legislation and that finally the 
Congress of the United States, having 
had that opportunity, will conclude that 
home rule is a basic, natural right owed 
the people of the District of Columbia 
by the great mass of the people of the 
United States and will grant them home 
rule. If that is so, this will, in retro- 
spect, be a historic day, and I hope that 
one day the gentleman from New Jersey 
and the gentleman from Arizona will 
feel very proud of the leadership role 
that they played in it. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to join in this effort 
to discharge from the committee the 
home rule bill. I am happy to be a co- 
sponsor of this measure. The arguments 
this afternoon which we have heard from 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNALL], the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. Morris K. UDALL], and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] are 
very telling. They point out the incon- 
gruity of a situation where 800,000 resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia have 
no right to vote for local offices and for 
their own legislature. It seems to me we 
have long past reached the time that 
not only this bill should be debated on 
the floor of the House but when Congress 
should face the people of the District of 
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Columbia and say to them “You can run 
your own affairs and have the kind of 
local self-government which any city is 
entitled to in these United States.” 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who are interested in 
this bill may extend their remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


THE JET AIRCRAFT DISPUTE 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in February 
1961, the President of the United States 
appointed a three member Commission 
headed by Professor Feinsinger to inves- 
tigate the crew complement dispute on 
jet aircraft and to make recommenda- 
tions for its resolution. 

On March 24, 1961, the Commission is- 
sued its first report recommending that 
jet aircraft be flown by three-man crews. 
The report left to the affected unions— 
ALPA and FEIA—the details as to how 
the merger of the unions was to be 
brought about. The airlines accepted 
this report which entailed expensive ob- 
ligations recommended by the Commis- 
sion. 

A second report was issued by the 
Commission on October 17, 1961, which 
contained recommendations for the solu- 
tion of the crew complement issue and 
reiterated the necessity for the merger 
between ALPA and FEIA, 

In his statement accepting and en- 
dorsing this report, President Kennedy 
injected a sense of urgency into the situ- 
ation. 

One thing is clear— 


He said— 

we cannot have further strikes over these 
disputed issues. There can be no legitimate 
excuse for interruptions of service now that 
these Commissions have marked out the 
areas of fair and reasonable settlement. The 
public deserves, expects and demands that 
such settlements be reached. 


The FEIA has now declared a strike 
against one of the three airlines faced 
with the crew complement problems— 
TWA. It is to be expected that they 
will at a later date set a strike date for 
the other two carriers if the problem 
cannot be satisfactorily dealt with. 
There are 54,800 employees working for 
the 3 carriers and of this group 1,675 
are flight engineers. A shutdown of the 
3 carriers would decrease domestic serv- 
ice to 174 communities and completely 
do away with all U.S.-flag passenger 
service across the north Atlantic. In 
addition 60,000 travelers a day repre- 
senting 25 percent of all U.S. travel and 
20,000 travelers a day flying overseas 
would have their travel plans disrupted. 
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Should all of the employees of the 
three affected airlines go off the payrolls, 
as is indicated by the airlines, losses in 
salaries alone would be approximately 
$1,300,000 a day. The cost to the air- 
lines a day in lost revenue would amount 
to $3,600,000. The loss to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in tax revenue would be in ex- 
cess of $300,000 daily. 

We urge the flight engineers to give 
most earnest consideration to the eco- 
nomic factors before going out on strike. 
If a strike is started this administration 
which has been working on the problem 
for these many months must move ex- 
peditiously to solve the problem or else 
assume much of the responsibility for 
the economic problems flowing from 
such a strike. 


ATHOL, MASS., BICENTENNIAL, 
1762-1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure today to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a birthday of considerable 
significance that is being celebrated this 
year, 1962—the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of the town of Athol, Mass. 
The celebration of the anniversary of 
any birthday is a noteworthy event, yet 
the anniversary of the incorporation of 
this outstanding Massachusetts com- 
munity commands special consideration 
for Athol's record of civic achievement 
extends back into history to pre- 
Revolutionary days. 

The story of Athol reflects the story 
of America itself, and the achievements 
of Athol’s citizens now, as in the past 200 
years, represent in miniature the 
achievements of the national population 
as a whole. 

The first settlers arrived in that west- 
ern Massachusetts area, now comprising 
Athol, early in our history, in 1732, when 
a journey into the Massachusetts wilder- 
ness was still an adventure into danger. 
In the backwoods to which these pio- 
neers came, Indian depredations as well 
as economic want, severe weather con- 
ditions, and extreme isolation were a 
known and constant threat to their very 
existence. 

Why then did they come? For a suit- 
able answer, we may refer to the phi- 
losophy of the current national hero and 
space pioneer, Lt. Col. John H. Glenn. 
To the Athol settlers of two centuries 
ago, as to John Glenn today, the un- 
known represented no more than a chal- 
lenge. To them, as to him, the word 
“danger” meant nothing else than a 
need for courage. Moreover, to them, 
as to him, there was sufficient courage 
to offset the threat of failure and pro- 
vide an incentive to go where none had 
gone before. 

In considering the sweep of events 
leading to the establishment of the great 
American Nation, it is no longer custom- 
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ary to emphasize the importance of the 
Indians as a political force prior to the 
Indian wars of the 19th century. But 
to the Athol pioneers of the 1730's, the 
Indians were indeed a force to be reck- 
oned with. As it turned out, Athol town- 
ship was mistakenly established smack 
in the center of an Indian community, 
blocking a main artery of Indian traffic 
between tribal residence and tribal 
hunting ground. The Athol settlers 
were unaware of this, nor was it the 
tendency of their angry neighbors to 
explain the matter to them. All the 
settlers knew was that from the moment 
they arrived, they were at war and in 
danger of total annihilation. This they 
resisted with the fortitude of their kind; 
a fortitude for which Americans today 
are universally respected. In the face 
of the resistance, the Indians lost their 
zeal for warfare and departed, where- 
upon the Athol pioneers were joined by 
others, in such quantity that by 1760 
a thriving backwoods community was 
firmly established. 

In 1762 the town of Athol was incor- 
porated. Col, John Murray, of Rutland, 
a large landowner in Rutland, Athol, 
and Lenox, petitioned the general court 
on January 28, 1762, for an act to in- 
corporate the plantation of Payquage 
into a town. The act was passed on 
March 6, 1762. Colonel Murray issued 
the warrant for the first town meeting 
from his home in Rutland and presided 
over the meeting on March 29, 1762. 

Legend tells us that Colonel Murray 
was a relative, possibly the youngest 
son of the Duke of Blair-Atholl, Perth- 
shire, Scotland. It was said that he was 
moved to suggest the name of “Athol” for 
the new town by the nostalgic resem- 
blance of its landscape to that of his an- 
cestral home. The thistle blossom in the 
bicentennial seal is significant of this 
origin of the name of “Athol.” 

Farming and fishing, for a time, pro- 
vided the main means of sustenance for 
the people of Athol. The industrial rev- 
olution changed all that, however, and 
with remarkable results. In 1790 the 
local population was only 848; by 1840 
it was almost twice that, and by 1890 it 
was in excess of 5,000, a number which, 
in turn, has been doubled today. 

In the field of manufacturing, the 
people of Athol took up the production 
of many items, notably scythes, cotton, 
and paper. In time, as commercial de- 
mands added the need for new products 
to cope with the changing American 
scene, local factories increased rapidly, 
both in number and industrial diversity. 

By the close of the 1930’s there were 
34 separate industries located in the 
area, employing over 2,000 people. To- 
day the employment figure has appre- 
ciably increased, as has the number of 
products. 

According to recent observation, Athol 
manufacturers are currently in the proc- 
ess of turning out fine machine tools, 
drills, cutters, shoes, artificial leather, 
celluloid goods, and textile machinery, 
as well as toys, window blinds, wood and 
metal novelties, and furniture. 

As soon as daily lives were sufficiently 
settled to permit a place for culture, 
Athol citizens were quick to move in that 
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direction, establishing the first public 
library in the region. Their first high 
school was built in 1856 at a cost of 
$2,575. In the first year of its operation, 
44 students attended the white, wooden 
schoolhouse which stood overlooking the 
town. But progress has demanded many 
changes in education since that time, 
and the contrast with today is striking. 
Since its construction in 1958 on a 33- 
acre site, a new and modern high school 
of 31 rooms accommodates 700 area 
students. 

As for patriotism, Athol showed from 
the start a capacity to support the 
American cause with devotion, determi- 
nation and dispatch. When the British 
blockaded the port of Boston, the citi- 
zens of Athol voted to boycott British 
goods until the blockade was raised. 
Minutemen were widely recruited among 
the townspeople and a committee of cor- 
respondence was quickly established. 
The townsfolk in the communities of this 
area of Massachusetts played a vital role 
in all phases of the Revolutionary War. 
The historian, George Bancroft, com- 
ments on the period: 

The existence of the Army was an indica- 
tion of the benevolence of the New England 
people, and its sustenance during May, June, 
and July cannot be accounted for by ordi- 
nary rules. There was nothing regularly 
established, and yet many thousands of men 
were supplied. Touched by an all-pervading 
influence each householder esteemed him- 
self a sort of a 

There were no public magazines, no large 
dealers in provisions, but the wants of the 
Army rung in the ears of the farmers, and 
from every cellar, barnyard, and feld 
throughout Worcester, Hampshire, and even 
Berkshire, such articles of food as could be 
spared were devoted to the camp, and every- 
body’s wagons were used to transport them. 
But for this, the forces would have been dis- 
persed. How it was done, cannot exactly 
be told; popular enthusiasm keeps little 
record of its sacrifices; only it was done, and 
the troops of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire were fed without so much as a barrel 
of flour from the Continental Congress. 


In the war itself, Athol volunteers 
were engaged in battle at such famous 
places as Cambridge, Roxbury, York, 
Ticonderoga, Tarrytown, the Jerseys, 
Rhode Island, and Saratoga, setting an 
example their descendants were to follow 
in the many national crises to come, 
from the War of 1812 to the Korean war. 

‘Thus it has developed from the begin- 
ning. Courage, stamina, hard work, and 
results on the part of the people—the 
citizens of Athol—to whom nothing but 
the utmost in effort is even worthy of 
consideration. 

To everyone familiar with this record, 
the direct comparison between Athol his- 
tory and American history is clear. And 
from every Member of this Congress of 
the United States, our best wishes for a 
prosperous future to the town of Athol, 
Mass.—200 robust and proud years old. 


PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS WHO 
RECEIVE LOANS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BeckwortH] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 
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Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, for 
a long time I have tried to obtain in- 
formation as to the percentage of peo- 
ple who actually farm who receive loans. 
A few days ago in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record we find a letter from Nashville, 
Ark., written May 9, which contains this 
paragraph: 

It is not reasonable to suppose my ideas 
on a farm program would vaguely resemble 
those of a cotton grower, tobacco grower, 
wheat grower, or rice grower, with their 
guaranteed existence, needed or not. Yet 
even though unsupported agriculture rep- 
resents 82 percent of the industry we hear 
much more from the 18 percent. 


At this point in my remarks, I include 
a statement by the ed Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, Hon. JOHN L. Mc- 
CLELLAN, and the above-mentioned let- 
ter in its entirety, written by Mr. D. B. 
Yarbrough: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN 


Mr. President, a week ago today the Sen- 
ate passed the omnibus farm bill with 
amendments, The narrow margin by which 
this measure was approved by the Senate is 
illustrative of the fact that there exists a 
sharp divergence of opinion as to what 
should constitute this Nation’s agricultural 
policies. This is certainly one field where 
reasonable men differ, and differ widely, in 
their convictions as to the course our Gov- 
ernment should follow in attempting to solve 
the very complex farm problem. 

I recently received a letter from one of my 
constituents, Mr. D. B. Yarbrough, of Route 
5, Nashville, Ark., very ably presenting his 
views on this question. While I am sure 
that Mr. Yarbrough’s comments are not in 
accord with the persuasions of many of my 
colleagues, I think we can all agree that he 
very succinctly puts the problem in perspec- 
tive, and his letter I believe is representative 
of the thinking of a large segment of our 
farm population. The letter follows: 


NASHVILLE, ARK., 
May 9, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN L. MOCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I continue to notice how out of 
patience President Kennedy and Secretary 
Freeman are with the lack of agreement 
among farmers and farm organizations on 
the direction a farm program should take. 

I believe I remember that only 18 percent 
of the farming people produce the so-called 
basic crops that cost the farm program 80 
much money. I happen to grow peaches, 
strawberries and cattle. They are not con- 
sidered basic, are not supported by subsidies, 
and if the industry gets overcrowded nature 
takes care of the surplus or the least efficient 

ucers or both. 

It is not reasonable to suppose my ideas on 
a farm program would vaguely resemble 
those of a cotton grower, tobacco grower, 
wheat grower, or rice grower, with their 
guaranteed existence, needed or not. Yet 
even though unsupported agriculture rep- 
resents 82 percent of the industry we hear 
much more from the 18 percent. 

I notice that each county has many em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture. 
My business pays taxes to help support these 
people and the subsidies they dispense, yet 
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my business receives much less benefit than 
my cotton-, wheat-, or rice-growing neigh- 
bor. 

Those segments of agriculture devoted to 
the production of products that lend them- 
selves to storage seem to have caused us 
the most trouble since we began trying to 
help the situation 30 years ago. We could 
not store the surplus fruit or vegetables so 
they rotted. The unfortunate growers quit, 
went to town, and got a job or otherwise di- 
verted their efforts. We hear quite a lot 
about the calamity we would cause if we 
should suspend all supports. There would 
likely not be any more calamity than has 
happened in any other segment of agricul- 
ture, but it has been artificially delayed a 
long time and would now all happen at once 
and we should not provoke that. We could, 
however, reduce the supports gradually, re- 
turn to a more realistic position, and remove 
some of the tax burden from all of us. 

I read a lot now that the farmer is ada- 
mant. He has about quit writing his Con- 
gressman about what he thinks. I think 
he is confused. Each one wants to feather 
his own nest, but many of us feel that our 
ends would best be served by abolishing the 
farm program altogether since we cannot 
limit it to such universal agricultural needs 
as research and extension. A few years ago 
I reacted to some of the strong feelings I 
have about our farm program, by writing to 
Congressman Cool of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee. In his reply he told me 
he knew more about what I needed than I 
did. It may be so, so why write. Before 
that time I had thought I had some back- 
ground knowledge, having grown up on a 
cotton-corn-fruit-livestock farm in east 
Texas. I worked for and got a B.S. degree 
in agriculture from Texas A. & M., worked 
as administrative officer for AAA from 1938 
to 1942, served in the Air Force 1942-45, built 
farm machinery 3 years. From 1948 to 1960 
I managed this 1,000-acre peach orchard and 
strawberry farm, while growing an orchard of 
my own, Since the owners could not seem 
to realize a profit, in 1960 they allowed me 
to enter a purchase agreement with them 
to buy this place. 

It has never made sense to me to pay peo- 
ple to produce something we do not need 
enough for the market to support the price. 
It did not make sense in 1933 when I plowed 
up cotton, in 1939-42, when I handed out 
checks amounting to half a million dollars 
to cottongrowers, and it seems highly un- 
fair now. 

I have wondered a long time how tobacco 
could be considered a basic crop while 
neither fruit nor vegetables enjoy that cate- 
gory in the Department of Agriculture, ex- 
cept when the Department of Agriculture 
extension dietitian prepares a menu for 
adult or child. She would register horror 
at suggesting tobacco as basic for a child’s 
diet and she would invariably include vege- 
tables, fruit, and meat. 

Basically, our farm problem could much 
more easily be solved if we approached it 
shorn of all but pure motives. Our farm 
problem cannot have a practical solution 
until some of the more flagrant blindnesses 
evidenced by Congressmen, in their selfish- 
ness for individual constituents is removed 
and under our elective system that seems 
too much to ask. Since there is no logical 
alternative to our system and since individ- 
ually we feel helpless to alter the loss of our 
independence, prosperity, and freedom some 
of us feel frustrated. 

We have been further confused of late. 
The tractor I bought on credit for $5,200 
last fall could have been bought in 1948 for 
about $1,800. Increases in the price of steel 
did not cause that. Increases in the price 
of labor did cause it, yet our peaches sell 
for the same or less. I did not hear a Presi- 
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dent be angry, and undignified, and one- 
sided to control the rise in our labor cost, 
I heard him and saw him transparently po- 
litical. I was shocked and saddened, I 
learned fear for our freedoms. 

I once again felt doubt that my struggle 
to pay for this orchard which provides some 
work for about 800 people each year is worth 
it or will result in success or permanent sat- 
isfaction. 

I have three sons. Shall I encourage one 
of them to assume my place or should they 
prepare for Government service or inclusion 
in a better-cared-for society than we know 
as fruit farmers? 

Yours truly, 
D. B. YARBROUGH. 


During the 1960 presidential campaign 
I wrote both presidential candidates 
letters asking them what plans they had 
to try to help people who wish to remain 
on farms to remain on farms and con- 
tinue to farm. 

I include some of my previous remarks 
about these letters, the copies of the let- 
ters I wrote, the replies to my letters, 
and some other letters and figures: 


SOME FIGURES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
FARM PROGRAM 


(Statement of Mr. BeckwortH on the floor 
of the House, March 8, 1961) 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of a letter I 
wrote Senator Kennedy last fall and a copy 
of a letter I wrote Vice President Nixon last 
fall in connection with agricultural prob- 
lems. Also I include the answers I received 
from Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon. 

I wish to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD a letter which was written to me by 
a prominent wheat producer, Mr. Tom Camp- 
bell, and also some comments by Mr. Marvin 
McLain of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
as of September 2, 1960. 

I feel neither platform was specific in con- 
nection with plans to find solutions to the 
farm program. 

I desire to include in the Recorp certain 
data in connection with the feed grains pro- 
gram which were sent to me March 3, 1961, 
by Mr. Scoville of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The matter follows: 

OCTOBER 11, 1960. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: I live in an area 
of Texas where we formerly had many small 
farmers. They used to be small cotton farm- 
ers and also grew some peanuts. When the 
programs of acreage restriction came into 
being, these farmers were diversifying al- 
ready. They then suffered cotton acreage 
reductions to the point that many of them 
had to quit farming; they moved to town. 
Cotton and peanut acreage reduction has re- 
sulted in a diminished opportunity to farm 
in our area and has helped in my opinion 
to contribute appreciably to the loss of popu- 
lation in our counties. Some seven of the 
nine counties of the Third Congressional 
District lost population in the 1960 census, 
I’m informed. 

I would like to know what plans you and 
your agricultural advisers have, if any, that 
would give people who wish to grow cotton 
and peanuts in this area an opportunity to 
do so. It is my opinion no farm program 
should knock out free enterprise in agricul- 
ture for the man who truly wants to farm 
as a vocation and as a way of life. I believe 
in free enterprise in business and also in 
agriculture. 

There is a “1958 Crop Cotton Price-Sup- 
port Loans of $50,000 or More by Producer” 
report which shows that one producer re- 
ceived $1,442,595. The value per cotton al- 
lotment in some cotton counties is less than 
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$500 per allotment. Do you think with ref- 
erence to a governmental supported and con- 
trol program this spread is too great? 

I would appreciate your comments. 

Kind regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 
OCTOBER 7, 1960. 

DEAR VICE PRESIDENT NIXON: I live in an 
area of Texas where we formerly had many 
small farmers. They used to be small cotton 
farmers and also grew some peanuts. When 
the programs of acreage restriction came 
into being, these farmers were diversifying 
already. They then suffered cotton acre- 
age reductions to the point that many of 
them had to quit farming; they moved to 
town. Cotton and peanut acreage reduction 
has resulted in a diminished opportunity to 
farm in our area and has helped in my opin- 
ion to contribute appreciably to the loss. of 
population in our counties. Some seven of 
the nine counties of the Third Congressional 
District lost population in the 1960 census, 
I’m informed. 

I would like to know what plans you and 
your agricultural advisers have, if any, that 
would give people who wish to grow cotton 
and peanuts in this area an opportunity to 
do so. It is my opinion no farm program 
should knock out free enterprise in agricul- 
ture for the man who truly wants to farm 
as a vocation and as a way of life. I believe 
in free enterprise in business and also in 
agriculture. 

There is a “1958 Crop Cotton Price-Sup- 
port Loans of $50,000 or More by Producer” 
report which shows that one producer re- 
Ceived $1,442,595. The value per cotton al- 
lotment in some cotton counties is less than 
$500 per allotment. Do you think with ref- 
erence to a governmental supported and con- 
trol program this spread is too great? 

I would appreciate your comments. 

Kind regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 
FARMERS FOR KENNEDY-JOHNSON, 
Washington, D.C., October 29, 1960. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Thank 
you for your recent letter regarding the farm 
situation and more specifically the cotton 
and peanut programs. I believe the en- 
closed release of my letter to the Farm Bu- 
reau presidents in Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi will clarify my position with 
regard to the present and future cotton 
programs. 

May I assure you that my farm program 
will not in any way “knock out free enter- 
prise,” but will instead, strengthen the bul- 
wark of free enterprise in America—the fam- 
ily farm. It will enable a traditional type 
of farming enterprise to earn returns on 
their capital, their labor, and the managerial 
ability comparable to those received in other 
important industries. 

I'm enclosing a copy of “Agricultural Policy 
for the New Frontier,” which outlines the 
approach which I believe to be best for 
American agriculture. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., October 26, 1960. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: In the 
Vice President’s absence, his office has re- 
ferred your letter concerning cotton acreage 
to me for acknowledgement. As you know, 
cotton «creage for 1961 was recently in- 
creased by the Department of Agriculture. I 
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believe you may find informative a recent 
statement by the Vice President on the 
cotton program. 
Sincerely yours, 

RoLLIs S. NELSON. 


CAMPBELL FARMING CORP., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., October 4, 1960. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear LINDLEY: My absence from Albuquer- 
que has delayed my answer to your letter 
with ge of letter of September 2 from Mar- 
vin L. McLain, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and statement by Secretary Benson 
of February 18 enclosed. 

I have read both with more than ordinary 
interest and cannot agree with Mr. McLain 
or any of the recommendations of the plat- 
form of either party. They are too gen- 
eral, not specific enough and full of compli- 
cations, The idea of reimbursing the farmer 
for more acreage put in the land bank with 
surplus wheat in lieu of cash is utter non- 
sense. This wheat has a freight charge 
against it of approximately 50 cents a bushel 
and storage charges from 1 to 5 years, which 
means there would be very little value in 
the wheat to the farmer even if he sold it at 
the loan value. 

The Government pays an export-support 
price to millers of 72 cents a bushel on wheat 
exported and wheat exported in the form of 
flour. This runs into many millions of 
dollars a year and is an absurd practice. 
The farmer is blamed for this expense along 
with other similar expenses. 

It is dificult for me to understand how 
the Agriculture Department can be so in- 
competent. We have always taken our full 
wheat loan and with the exception of 2 
years out of 29 have paid the loan in full, 
with interest, when due. During those years 
we sold our wheat from 12 to 70 cents over 
the loan value. We sold our 1959 crop 
for 12 cents over the loan value. If it were 
possible for us to be paid 10 cents a bushel 
instead of 72 cents for exporting wheat, we 
could do a very prosperous business. 

The entire agricultural program is so in- 
consistent with good business and good 


10 largest price-support commodity loans, 1949 crop 


Producer 


Salyer san Co., Terho Calif... 
Westlake arms, e. at ſord, 
Giffen, Inc., Huron, Galli. 
Enterprises, Inc., Huron, Calif... 


Price G „Fire Galif_ 
Mass & Harper, ‘Robstown, Out 3 
assey & Harper, Robstoyun, Lex 
ts Ranch, Inc., Five Points, Calif. 


Jack Harris, Inc., Five Points, Calli —. 


No oat or corn loans above $2,500, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 3, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: With ref- 
erence to my letter of March 1, I have been 
advised that a few corn producers received 
large price support commodity loans in 1958 
and 1959 and should have been included in 
the tabulation. Would you kindly substi- 
tute the enclosed tables for those sent you 
with my previous letter. Allow me to repeat 
that the amounts shown represent the total 
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judgment that it should be abandoned and 
an entirely new, drastic one established. I 
would like to discuss this more with you 
when I am in W. m later in the fall. 
With a great deal of friendly esteem, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. CAMPBELL. 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1960. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BecKWorTH: This re- 
plies to your request of August 22 for com- 
ments on the proposed solution to the wheat 
problem which was submitted to you by Mr. 
Thomas D. Campbell, of Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 

Briefly, Mr. Campbell recommends as a 
solution, that we dispose of our present sur- 
plus by gifts to needy nations and that 
price support be limited to that quantity 
needed domestically. Support on such pro- 
duction would be at 100 percent of a new 
parity formula reflecting modern methods 
of production. Any production in excess of 
domestic requirements would be available 
for export at world prices. 

We certainly agree with Mr. Campbell that 
steps must be taken to improve the wheat 
program. Our preferred approach is one 
which will provide greater freedom for indi- 
vidual producers to operate and one which 
will permit the establishment of a realistic 
price support level which would result in in- 
creased utilization and at the same time, 
would discourage uneconomic production. 
It is doubtful whether Mr. Campbell’s pro- 
posal would accomplish these desirable ob- 
jectives. While it would give farmers greater 
freedom to plant than the present pro- 
gram it would require strict regimentation 
of all marketings for domestic use. This 
would require the establishment of market- 
ing quotas for each producer, and policing 
marketings through the entire marketing 
channel. Unless this is done, it could re- 
sult in production not eligible for price sup- 
port flowing into domestic markets at prices 
below the support level. In this event, the 
quantity eligible for price support would be 
placed under price support and acquired by 
the Government. 
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It is difficult to determine the support 
level which would result under the proposed 
parity formula. It is our opinion that the 
same purpose in de the level of 
support could be accomplished by relating 
the support level to a specific percentage of 
the average market price during previous 
years rather than by attempting — devise 
a new formula for determining parity. 

With respect to donating our surpluses 
to foreign nations, we wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that we are successfully dis- 
tributing large quantities of surpluses to 
needy people throughout the world. Such 
outlets however, are limited. We shall con- 
tinue to use all available means, such as 
Public Law 480 programs, and food for 
peace programs to expand such markets 
which are in the best longtime interests of 
the United States. 

We are enclosing a copy of a statement 
made before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture on February 18 which discusses the 
Department's recommendations for improv- 
ing the farm program. We believe the adop- 
tion of the approach recommended therein 
is preferable to the one recommended by 
Mr. Campbell. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin L. McLarn, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Marcu 1, 1961. 
Hon, LINDLEY Beckworrn, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: As re- 

quested in your telegram ot February 28 to 

the attached tables give 
the names and addresses of the 10 feed grain 
producers receiving the largest CCC loans on 
feed grains in 1958 and 1959. 

The amounts shown represent the loan of 
funds advanced. In some instances these 
were redeemed but in other cases the grain 
was taken over by the Government. Similar 
information is not available for earlier years. 
Several previous years are available for the 
basic commodities but these include only 
corn among the feed grains. 


Sincerely yours, 
ORLIN J, SCOVILLE, 


10 largest price-support commodity loans, 1958 crop! 


Calif. 4, 990. 
Empl eS inta Be i ron, Calif.) 267,085, 85 5 
anp! oyee a é 267, 085. 35 
* — Five Points Call. 257, 583. 45 
on Vista A inc. „ San : e 
Francisco, Call 193, 280. 21 193, 280. 21 


1 No grain sorghum or corn loans above $50,000. 


amount of funds loaned to these producers 
on the 1958 and 1959 crops. 
Parke has related to me your 


the $1.36 support of 1958, 


Eligibility for price support loans would 
be limited to those who reduced corn and 
sorghum acreages by 20 percent, therefore, 
the quantity placed under loan by any one 
producer should reflect this reduced acreage. 
We do not know that any of these growers 
put all of their feed grain crop under the 
loan but I see no reason for the proportion 
covered by loans to vary with the new pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
OBRLIN J. SCOVILLE, 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
10 largest 1958-crop price-support commodity loans made on feed grains (corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye) 


Producer 


0; 
Five Points Ranch, Inc., Five 
Points, Calif. 


3 $1, 140, 432 


Total 


1, 115, 861 
951, 077 
398, 667 

$247, 955 340, 347 

314, 990 


Producer 


Salyer Land Co., Corcoran, Calif. $1, 136, 667 
aga Farms, Inc., Stratford, 


Emplo; 
ron, 


Crop 
Total Producer Total 
Grain Barley Corn Grain 
sorghum sorghum 
* $1, 136, 667 || Price Giffen Ranch, Firebaugh 
Beer = ee B e $263, 142 
1,017, 500 || Cote Farms, Ing., St. Anne, III 3182, 988 22... 182, 988 
923,991 || South Lake Farms, Corcoran, i 

o E ARE AE ENER r 164, 817 
435,046 || Morrison & Quirk, Hastings, Nebr .. 000 $63, 938 141, 938 
270, 836 || Massey & Harper, Robstown, Tex. 137, 207 137, 207 


. * Buckeye, Ariz.— 


Under our present farm program in our 
area of Texas, many farmers, yes, veterans, 
who wish to farm have been compelled to 
leave the farm. 

I include some letters about a case on 
which I recently have been working: 

GRAND SALINE, TEX., 
November 12, 1961. 
Congressman LINDLEY BecKwoRTH. 

Dear Siz: On September 23, 1960, I made 
application for a loan from the Farm and 
Home Administration, Canton, Tex. My 
credit reference and character reference 
checked out good. I was turned down on 
this farm I was going to buy, because they 
considered a 9714-acre farm is too small to 
make a living on. 

I have been a farmer all my life. That is 
the only occupation I have. I do truck 
farming and some cattle raising; I am also 
a veteran of World War II. 

I am unable to rent farming land in this 
county because of the soil bank. I am in 
need of a place to live. 

Mr. George Yates, manager at the FHA 
office told me he went and looked at the 
place and it is worth $10,000 but he wanted 
me to raise $2,000 to get the appraiser to go 
look at the place. 

Mr. BeckworTH, I would appreciate any- 
thing you can do for me on this deal. 

Yours truly, 
H. W. CAMPBELL. 


GRAND SALINE, TEX., 
November 29, 1961. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECK WORTH. 

Dear Sm: The size of the farm I am trying 
to buy through the Farm and Home Ad- 
ministration is 97½ acres. The size of my 
working force is my wife, 10-year-old son 
and myself. I hire very little labor and this 
97% acres is all the land I can possibly 
work. This is a very suitable farm for the 
type of farming I do. 

There is enough pasture on the farm to 
take care of about 15 head of mother cows. 

I had a 90-day option on the farm and 
this time will be up December 23, 1960. 

Mr. BeckwortH, I don't feel like I have 
been treated fair at the FHA office and I cer- 
tainly appreciate you looking into this and 
see what is wrong. 

Yours truly, 
HInAM W. CAMPBELL. 


GRAND SALINE, TEX., 
January 9, 1961. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

Dran Sm: On the farm I am purchasing 
through the Farm and Home Administration 
here in Vanzant County, when I first made 
application for this farm, Mr. George Yates, 
office manager at this office told me if the 
appraiser appraised the place anywhere near 
$10,000 they would carry the full amount; 
but now they want me to raise $2,000 to pay 
on the place, and I have tried at several dif- 
ferent places to borrow the money; and the 
ones I have tried to borrow from tell me that 
the Farm and Home Administration is sup- 
posed to carry the full amount, and it seems 
like that is the only way I can buy this farm 
and Mr. Yates told me $8,000 was all they 
would carry and they will not lend me any 
more. Mr. BECKWORTH if there is any way to 
get them to lend me the $10,000 to buy the 
farm with then I could go ahead and start 
my operations on this farm and pay the 
money back, if you can’t get them to do 
this there isn’t any way I can borrow the 
$2,000 and pay for the place. 

The Farm and Home Administration of- 
fice has never recognized me as a GI. 
Would it be possible to get a loan through 
the GI bill or maybe a second loan of 
$2,000 if the FHA will carry the $8,000. 

I appreciate all the help you have given me 
on this. 

Thank you very much. 

HIRAM CAMPBELL. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: This is 
with further reference to your letters to the 
Office of the Secretary, the State office, and 
this office in behalf of Mr. Hiram W. Camp- 
bell, route 2, Grand Saline, Tex. 

Mr. Campbell applied to this agency for a 
loan to purchase a 9744-acre farm. The cost 
of acquiring the farm and making essential 
improvements exceeded the amount this 
agency could advance on the property. He 
therefore, would have needed to invest $2,000 
in the transaction. Mr. Campbell was not in 
a position to do this and, under the planned 
operation of the farm, income would not 
have been available to repay the loan had 


it been possible for Mr. Campbell to borrow 
the money to make this cash contribution. 
An additional $1,000 also would have been 
needed for fertilizer in order to obtain max- 
imum production from the truck crops. 

Mr. Campbell recently lost the farm he 
has been renting and is urgently in need of 
a place to continue his farming operations 
and provide for his family. Our field staff, 
at the county, area, and State levels, has 
explored several possibilities of helping Mr. 
Campbell purchase the farm he selected 
and develop it into an adequate family-type 
farm. These efforts have not be success- 
ful. This agency is without legal authority 
to approve a loan to purchase a farm unless 
it will produce sufficient income to pay liv- 
ing and operating expenses, meet debt obli- 
gations, and have a reasonable reserve for 
emergencies. 

We regret that we are unable to give you 
a more favorable report, but assure you 
that this agency will endeavor to meet Mr. 
Campbell's credit needs if he is successful 
in locating a suitable farm that can be ac- 
quired and developed within our authorities 
and available funds. 

As you requested, we are returning your 
file on Mr. Campbell. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. C. SMITH, 
Administrator. 

I submit for the Recorp the pertinent 
part of a letter written to me January 13, 
1961, by Mr. J. M. Gloer, of the Atlantic 
Cotton Association, and also a letter written 
to me January 27, 1961, by Mr. J. M. Gloer: 

ATLANTIC COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., January 13, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Thank 
you very much for your letter of January 10, 
1961, enclosing copy of bill introduced by 
you in the Congress—H.R. 624—January 3, 
1961. 

Your bill protects the small or family size 
farmer who has been sadly neglected in the 
more recent past. I enclose herewith copy 
of letter written Con COLMER, of 
Mississippi, from which you will note you 
and I are thinking in the same direction, 
i.e., protection of the family size farm. It 
had been my thought the purpose of price- 
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support programs were to guarantee the 
farmer an income comparable to other lines 
of endeavor; to give the farms (dirt farmer 
working his own farm) the same protection 
as given to labor under the wage and hour 
law; and industry by tariff. Unfortunately, 
it has not worked that way as evidenced by 
your enclosure (which I return herewith in 
accordance with your request). 

Supplemental or compensatory payments 
to the farmer, with reasonable limitation of 
payments, is the answer to cotton's problem. 

Thanking you, and with best regards, I 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. Goer, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary. 
ATLANTIC CoTTON ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., January 27, 1961. 

Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Thanks 
for sending me recap by CCC of 1958 crop 
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cotton loans made to producers in the 
amount of $50,000 or more and showing the 
amount repaid by the producer, which I am 

returning herewith in accordance with 1 
request. I would certainly like a copy, if 
you could obtain one from CCC, 

The compilation you sent me “knocks into 
a cocked hat” the general assumption that 
only the small and family size farm benefits 
from price supports. 

From the CCC compilation you sent me it 
seems that Arizona large farmers made loans 
from CCC of $22,035,000 and repaid $7,897,- 
000; California cotton producers made loans 
of $40,141,000 and repaid $13,911,000. So to 
say the large farmer is not the greatest bene- 
ficiary of our Government’s benevolence is 
absurd. 

As I have written you, a compensatory pay- 
ment program for cotton is the only program 
that will maintain the farm income and 
still make cotton competitive in the domestic 
market to manmade fibers and to foreign 
growths. I would imagine the large cotton 
producers would naturally be opposed to 
compensatory payments, for they have a 
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gravy train under a loan program whether 
with limitation of payments or not. Even 
with limitation of payments, the large pro- 
ducer is in an excellent position in that he 
only has to sell his cotton slightly under the 
loan and make money. A loan is a protec- 
tion of great importance to the large pro- 
ducer, 
Best regards. 
Very truly yours, 
J. M. GLOER, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary. 


These tables may have been in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD before. However, some 
of them are pertinent I feel in connection 
with this legislation. As I indicated in con- 
nection with a question I asked on the floor 
of the House Tuesday, I am interested in 
knowing the extent to which any of the loans 
might be reduced by the legislation under 
discussion and the extent to which money 
has been lost by the Government on any of 
these loans. Perhaps no money has been lost 
on any of these loans. The figures were 
brought to my office Wednesday afternoon. 
I regret I do not have the 1959 figures too. 


1958 crop price-support commodity loans of $50,000 or more, by producer 


BARLEY 
[Bushels] 
Address 1 Amount Producer Address Quantity Amount 
pledged Pledg 
112, 408 $112, 408. 00 Five 3 Calif. „388 $80, 952. 69 
1, 086,125 | 1, 140, 431. 70 Fresno, Calif. 61, 691 64, 775. 55 
1, 063,720 | 1, 115, 860, 72 --| Corcoran, Gili. 60, 859 61, 865. 28 
936,541 | "951, 076. 70 Fresno, Gall 55,771 58, 550. 55 
383, 333 398, 666, 68 bai 48, 519 51, 430. 14 
300, 725 314, 990. 08 Corcoran, Calif. 47, 844 50, 235. 72 
208,744 | 313, 681. 20 Hardin, Mo 73, 867 53, 184. 24 
254, 367 267, 085. 35 Shelby, Mont. 69, 466 52, 099. 50 
„Cal 245, 280 257. 553, 45 Melville, 59, 119 54, 389. 48 
Buena Vista 9 — R ra Ine San Francisco, Calif. 188, 510 193, 280, 21 Scranton, N. 61, 673 50, 571. 86 
vee del Llano Farms et al. . Firebaugh, Calif. 114.015 122, 942. 34 Tulana Farm Worden, Oreg. 97, 957 92, 302. 34 
J. G. Stoneland Co Stratford, Calif. 99, 543 104, 520. 15 
BEANS, DRY EDIBLE 
{Hundredweight) 
Bean N cramento, Oaliſ 82, 219 $567, 944. 35 || Western Bean Growers mver, Colo 8, 697 $50, 919. 89 
r Bean Growers | Oxnard, Calif. 57, 096 520, 039. 80 seg „r ee Bean | Lansing, Mich 61, 600 441, 672.00 
n. arketing Associa 
Harold T. Segerstrom et al pas Ana, Calif. n, — 106, 960. — Washington Cooperative | Seattle, Was 000 315, 200. 00 
. Crows Landing, Calif... 5, 868 56, 039, 40 Farmer Association, s 
FLAXSEED 
[Bushels] 
e Dal A a | Brawley, Calif.......... | 23, 235 | $78, 766. 38 | 
OATS 
[Bushels] 
. o E E Porthill, Idaho | 112, 102 | $66, 140. 18 | Tulana Farms Worden, Oreg_-..._..._. | 356, 367 | $247, 954. 56 
RICE 
[Hundredweight] 
Arkansas Rice Growers Coop- | Stuttgart, AK 1, 054, 175 | $5, 369, 078. 30 || Lawrence E. Ran et al. Elton, La 11, 988 $59, 288. 63 
tive A: Percy Baronet et al Shaw, Miss. 17, 327 83, 345, 
Producers Rice Mill, E EIEE UE,” ENR RDE 258,179 | 1,331, 723. 65 || James K. pers et 5 Hollandale, Miss. 16, 662 77, 466. 21 
1 Rice Milling Co..... 32. 289 154, 007. 47 || Allen Gra; Benoit, Miss 13, 777 66, 006. 80 
ep say um he ERES 2275 Dermott, Ark. 23, 648 106, 561. 17 || W. & W. n 14. 434 60, 181. 03 
Rea Bu 14, 537 76. 210. 51 || J. C. O'Neal Cleveland, ‘Miss 10, 201 52, 095, 96 
W. F. 8 ees — 14. 204 75, 325. 23 || Koop Bros. Edna, Tex 21, 775 106, 822. 41 
Dawson Farin 13, 466 75, 020. 63 || E. J. Stoesser a $ 6, 697 85, 658. 78 
Moore Bros 14, 035 68, 635.05 || Schiurring Bros. et al. El Campo, Tex. 15, 660 74, 147. 20 
R. C. Nicholson hid al 12, 214 66, 950. 90 || J, W. Adam & Son et al. Sagaon ers 15, 323 71. 777. 02 
Leon Rutledge et al 13, 345 61, 848. 95 || Emil Townsend et al. El Campo, Tex. 14, 989 69, 270. 96 
Arkansas State Penitentiary. Grady, 12, 308 60, 283.83 || P. J. Smidt J EF EMER 18, 783 66, 509. 40 
Elmer Ferzuson -| Dewitt, Ar 9, 799 51, $24. 43 || B. H. Willis. Beaumont, Tex. 11.539 63, 902. 48 
Fornes Rice Growers Coop- | West ——— Celif. 155, 754 646, 379.10 || Texas Rice Land Co . - do 10, 452 57, 988. 65 
E. B. An East Bernard, Tex 11, 051 56, 491. 90 
Central al Valley Rice — vied 88, 264 353, 482.25 || T. T. Duncan et al El Campo, Tex. 12,312 55, 773. 36 
NF a Aea 19, 879 83, 888. 96 || Peltier Bros Danbury, Tex 12, 445 51, 899. 74 
L. 6. Vielen „6 13, 105 63, 599.45 || O. L. II „Tex. 9, 804 50, 694. 80 
Louisiana Rice Growers, Inc... 99, 111 500, 772. 78 || L Ranch Co. et al Ganado, Tex. 11, 333 50, 533. 98 
W. J. Gayle & Sons a 18, 104 88, 866. 52 


1 Loan was made on rice grown in Arkansas, 
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1958 crop price-support commodity loans of $50,000 or more, by producer—Continued 
GRAIN SORGHUM 


Hundredweight] 
Address Amount Producer 
Willcox, Ariz........-... 40, 724 $89, 185.56 | Massey & Harper. Robstown, Tex $120, 885. 67 
8 O AAE ma 31, 658 69, 647.16 | Palo Alto Farms. —— 102, 497. 47 
Tucson, Ariz... 20, 792 63, 456.96 | Taft Medee. 99, 566. 25 
Willeox, Ariz 26, 727 58, 800. 22 | Jack W. M. 79, 463. 86 
Casa Grande, 24, 295 53, 206.02 | Salt Creek Ranch. 74, 815, 70 
McNeal, Arlz 22, 735 50,016.34 | Howard Bros... 71, 611. 26 
rimes, a 22, 947 52. 090. 53 | V. E. Nicho! 52, 550. 55 
Johnson, 63, 994 108, 149.86 | Rodney Smith ——— 51, 818. 11 
Moscow, Kans. 42, 061 71, 508. 20 H. H. Moore East Bernard, Te: 50, 509.13 
-| Hastings, Nebr. 39, 223 71, 778.24 | J. K. Griffith... Morton, Tex 50, 100. 00 
-| Clovis, N. Mex. 35, 501 62, 127. 03 
‘Tuckerman, Ark 26, 443 $55, 530. 30 
Weiner, a 25, 854 54, 293.73 
Burlington, Iow 24,114 50, 398, 26 
145, 906 307, 322. 61 
33, 196 69, 893, 92 
33, 295 68, 920, 65 
27, 984 57, 926, 84 
27, 251 56, 400. 57 
26, 864 55, 608. 48 
WHEAT 
[Bushels] 
J F. Nutt et all Elroy, Aris -.-.- 74,221 03, 909. 12 || B. L. Davis Ranch, Ine. Adams, Oreg 38, 472 $67, 242. 28 
9 del Llano Farms et al Firebaugh Oall scie 68, 330 143,141.19 || Coppinging & Son. Echo, One ee 37, 566 61, 608, 78 
Raymond Castanchoa et al McFarlan allt. 43, 906 91, 104.81 || Key Bros Milton Freewater, Oreg. 35, 158 61, 420, 91 
Blas Gorrindo, Sr., et al. Lancaster 41, 540 81, 833. 80 31, 101 59, 886. 27 
J. G. Boswell Co. Los A 38, 341 74, 360, 18 32, 720 59, 550. 40 
Redfern Ran Dos P. 30, 431 64, 818, 02 32,112 58, 500. 30 
Giffin, Inc., et al. Huro 32, 542 63, 131. 48 35, 005 57, 312,17 
Frank Lamb et 27, 466 58, 462, 44 34, 254 56, 176. 86 
Hammonds Rane Fireba' 27, 136 57, 798, 96 Wasco, , 029 55, 318. 09 
Emplo; anced tows Ine Huron 31, 201 56, 500. 18 Touchet, Oreg. 29, 884 52, 595. 84 
J. R. 8 5 5 25, 610 54, 548. 03 Milton Freewater, 31; 708 51, 993. 70 
J. H. Monaghan 103, 253 181, 066, 22 Pendleton, Oreg 28, 946 50, 655. 50 
52, 865 87, 478.40 || McCormmach Bros. 8 30, 628 50, 220. 25 
44, 625 80, 771. 25 48, 397 88, 994. 20 
42, 853 76, 506. 70 27, 433 51, 299. 71 
33, 649 60, 231, 71 182, 599 321, 795. 00 
27, 388 59, 458. 05 95, 900 165, 593, 82 
31, 157 55, 147. 89 65, 153 112, 263, 73 
31, 235 54, 661. 25 46, 040 78, 267. 44 
31, 047 54, 642. 72 40, 991 77, 062, 76 
071 50, 874. 25 40, 219 75, 209. 53 
49, 493 77, 559. 84 41, 507 70, 192. 58 
044 61, 901. 20 37, 321 62, 698, 73 
„068 97, 322. 40 30, 954 61, 713. 18 
52, 676 95, 343. 56 32, 158 58, 609. 82 
41, 358 74, 857. 98 32, 998 58, 136. 02 
41, 442 71, 723, 20 31, 379 53. 657. 53 
Carl N. Brollier.. 38, 395 68, 343. 10 24, 481 52, 611. 48 
Jessie Johns et al- 38, 000 67, 712, 20 27, 125 51, 840. 45 
35, 238 62, 723. 64 30, 000 51, 300. 00 
31, 360 56, 243. 74 26, 742 50, 542. 41 
30, 347 54,013. 50 92, 249 161, 894. 40 
28, 244 51, 121. 64 69, 099 117, 468. 15 
321, 916 515, 265. 20 66, 002 115, 798. 20 
64, 784 104, 063. 02 63, 859 107, 849. 90 
55, 928 89, 720. 21 Walla Walla, W. 62, 536 106, 312, 37 
55, 622 86, 875. 99 Pullman, Wash. 60, 610 101, 754. 81 
51,551 82, 481. 60 Walla Walla, W 53, 425 87, 175. 87 
44,915 72, 635. 59 a e, Wash... 51, 547 86, 482. 71 
Eugene, Oreg. 43,087 68, 951. 20 Touchet, Wash. fi 47, 277 $2, 784. 75 
LeRoy H. Anderson Conrad, Mont. 42, 831 68, 608, 91 Pomeroy, Wash. Hi 43, 593 71, 056. 31 
Walter Banka & Sons 3 38, 380 61, 490. 16 Spokane, Wash 3 41,407 69, 978. 00 
Hunsaker Bros 38, 128 60, 785, 26 Harrington, Wash... 42, 792 67, 610. 68 
34, 042 55, 907. 20 ash 40, 418 66, 690.41 
32, 554 52, O86. 40 38,725 65, 283. 60 
32, 292 51, 732. 03 39, 083 62, 141, 25 
40, 000 75, 800. 00 36, 480 61, 724. 63 
29, 332 52, 210. 96 34, 005 59, 508. 75 
45, 000 82, 350. 00 32, 190 58, 382. 30 
54, 822 96, 266. 72 35, 527 58, 096, 37 
33, 646 63, 254. 48 35, 730 58, 017. 27 
32, 247 58, 367. 07 33, 622 56, 148, 74 
35, 784 67, 894. 86 hoenix, Ariz 30, 952 55, 404, 08 
93, 430 153, 169, 41 Ritzville, Wash = 35, 000 55, 159. 08 
54, 970 92, 709. 63 Walla W Wash. 30, 758 53, 826. 50 
Sons Ceci g 42,914 83, 253. 47 Pendleton, wees Ei 83, 769 58, 354. 75 
McCanse, Graham & Kauf. North Powder, Oreg----| 47.368 73, 962. 53 || F. & T. Ranch. — Pomeroy, Wash... 31, 281 51, 300. 27 
man. Philip Hoffman et 8 Eureka, Wash —— 30, 819 50, 235. 33 
Charles Carlson Tone, Oreg......=-..-..- 39, 733 72, 535. 42 
3 Loan was made on soybeans grown in Missouri. + Loan was made on wheat grown in Washington, 
Loan was made on w grown in Colorado. 


Loan was made on wheat grown in Montana. Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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At this point I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD some evidence of ef- 
forts I have made in the past to obtain 
certain information about grain: 


STATEMENT OF Mn. BECKWORTH 


Mr. Speaker, I herewith enclose letters that 
indicate certain information is not avail- 
able: 

TENNESSEE ASC STATE OFFICE, 
Nashville, Tenn., April 11, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: We are 
enclosing herewith tabulations showing par- 
ticipation in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan programs for the years 1958, 1959, 
and 1960 for barley, corn, grain sorghum, 
oats, rye, soybeans, and wheat as requested 
in your letter of March 27, 1961. 

We regret that information is not avail- 
able to us which would show how many of 
these producers secured loans on more than 
one commodity. We hope that this infor- 
mation will be satisfactory and will meet 


your needs. 
Very truly yours, 
CARL Fry, 
Chairman, ASC State Committee. 


Tennessee 
PARTICIPATION IN THE 1958 CCC LOAN PROGRAM 


1 $855 
60 138, 280 
1 1,040 
0 0 
0 U 
32 79, 282 
213 336, 272 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

Syracuse, N. V., April 14, 1961. 
Hon, LINDLEY BEcKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWoRTH: Enclosed 
is the information requested concerning 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans made 
in New York State for 1958, 1959, and 1960 
for barley, corn, grain sorghums, oats, rye, 
soybeans, and wheat. 

You will note that wheat and corn are the 
important commodities in the State par- 
ticipating in Commodity Credit loan pro- 


grams. 

Without considerable research in county 

offices we are unable to answer your last 

question in regard to the number of farmers 

having two or more of these crops under 

loan. However, we feel sure the number of 

these cases would be very small in our State. 

If further information is needed, please let 
us know. 

BRYAN LEONARD, 
State Administrative Officer for the 
New York ASC State Committee. 
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Commodity 
Doo $16, 711 
2, 174 
885 
Co E ea SP 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Columbia, Mo., April 11, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKworTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: This ac- 
knowledges your letter of March 27, 1961, 
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requesting information on the participation 
in Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
grams for the years 1958, 1959, and 1960. We 
regret the delay in our reply which was oc- 
casioned by your letter having been inad- 
vertently forwarded to the director of ex- 
tension at the University of Missouri. 

For your information we attach a listing 
showing the number of loans and the total 
amount loaned for each of the years and 
commodities requested. However, we regret 
that we are unable to furnish specific in- 
formation regarding the number of farmers 
who participated in two, three, and four of 
these programs, respectively. Our accounting 
records are not maintained on an individual 
name basis and therefore, it would be vir- 
tually impossible for us to assemble this 
information. Our experience with these pro- 
grams would, however, enable us to estimate 
that 30 percent of the producers participated 
in two programs, 10 percent participated in 
three programs, and no more than 2 percent 
participated in four programs in each of the 
years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

We hope this information is what you de- 
sire; if we can be of any further assistance, 
please do not hesitate to contact us. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE BowLEs, 
State Administrative Officer. 


1958 


7, 497, 077 
15, 941, 334 


9, 539 
1, 175 
33,708 | 57, 840, 364 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

College Station, Tex., April 11, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECK WorTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: In com- 
pliance with the request contained in your 
letter dated March 27, 1961, listed below are 
the number of loans disbursed in Texas on 
1958-, 1959-, and 1960-crop barley, corn, grain 
sorghums, oats, rye, soybeans, and wheat. 
Also listed are the quantities of these com- 
modities placed under loan and the amounts 
of loans disbursed: 

1958 CROP YEAR 


Commodity Quantity | Amount of 


under loans} loans 


Number 
of loans 


156, 


#2, 

a — 
5, 961, 
1, 

80, 


EREET 
28838888 


1 Bushels. 
2 Hundredweight. 


We do not have a record of the number of 
producers who participated in the price 
support program, as distinguished from the 
number of loans disbursed, or the number 
who obtained loans on more than one com- 
modity. However, it is hoped that the 
above information will serve your purpose. 

If additional information relative to the 
price support program is desired or if I can 
be of further service to you, please advise. 

Very truly yours, 
JACK BRADSHAW, 
Acting State Administrative Officer. 


Mr. Speaker, I herewith enclose statements 
that indicate the availability of informa- 
tion: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 

College Park, Må., April 19, 1691. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH : Since fur- 
nishing the information pertaining to Mary- 
land participation in price-support programs 
for transmittal to you by Dr. Nystrom, we 
have received a letter from our area director 
on this subject, a copy of which is enclosed, 
and which we believe will be self-explana- 
tory. However, if the Department in Wash- 
ington should be unable to furnish the in- 
formation you desire, please let us know. 

We are returning the letter from Dr. Ny- 
strom, together with attachments, as you 
requested in your note. 

Sincerely yours, 
DUDLEY C. AIST, 

Administrative Officer, Maryland ASC 
State Office. 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME Eco- 
NOMICS, STATE OF MARYLAND. 

College Park, Md., April 13, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: I have 
your thermafax copy of letter addressed to 
directors concerning grain producers. 

I am attaching a copy of letter with at- 
tached data received from Mr. Dudley C. 
Aist, of the Maryland ASC State office. I 
hope this gives you the information you 
need. If it does not, I shall be glad to have 
you write me further. 

Very truly yours, 
PauL E. Nystrom, Director. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERV- 


"Washington, D.C., April 12, 1961. 
To: State administrative officers, northeast 
area. 
From: Harris W. Soul, director, northeast 


area. 
Subject: Requests for grain crop loan infor- 
mation. 

It has come to our attention that Con- 
gressman BECKWORTH recently asked a num- 
ber of States for information about grain 
crop loans in the past 3 years. 
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The information desired can be furnished 
by the Department in Washington so it will 
not be necessary for you to furnish it county 
by county. 

COLLEGE PARK, MD., April 11, 1961. 
Dr. PAUL E. Nystrom, 
Director of. Extension, Agriculture, 
University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Dear Dr. Nystrom: Attached is a tabula- 
lation which will give most of the informa- 
tion requested in Representative BECK- 
worTH’s letter of March 27. The answers to 
the questions in the final paragraph of Rep- 
resentative BeckwortnH’s letter could be ob- 
tained only by conducting a survey in each 
county in the State in which there was loan 
activity in any of the past 3 years. 

Due to the urgency of the work in coun- 
ties on the new feed grain program it would 
be very difficult to conduct such a survey 
at this time, however, if he should still wish 
to get these figures we will conduct the sur- 
vey and furnish the results to him after 
the feed grain program has gotten under- 
way. This would be in about a month or 
6 weeks. 

Very truly yours, 
Dubey C. AIST, 
Administrative Officer, 
Maryland ASC State Office. 


Participation in commodity loan programs in Maryland 


Number | Amount | Number 


None 
176 315, 146 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME Eco- 
NOMIcS, STATE OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, 


Clemson, S. C., April 19, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck worTH, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Your re- 
quest for information dated March 27, 1961, 
on participation of farmers in this State in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram for several commodities, was referred 
to Mr. A. R, Crawford, acting State admin- 
istrative officer, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Committee, Columbia, S.C. Mr. 
Crawford advised me on the subject as fol- 
lows: 

“We have taken no action to obtain the 
information requested by Congressman 
BECKWORTH, since we have just received a 
letter from our Washington office advising 
that the information sought by the Con- 
gressman covers a number of States and 
will be furnished at the Washington level.” 

I trust that you have received through 
the Washington office of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture the information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. B. Nutt, Director. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1961. 
Mr. HARRIS W. SOULE, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 
ai of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. O. 


Dear MR. Sour: Please note the enclo- 
sures. 


I am sending you a copy of the letter 
dated March 27, 1961, that I sent each State 
Director. 

Since you state specifically you can furnish 
the information, I want it immediately and 
I want all of the information for which I 
asked in connection with every State. Be- 
cause you do state you have the information 
in Washington, I shall expect the informa- 
tion forthwith. 

Please return. 

Kind regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1961. 

Dran DrrecTor: For the years 1958, 1959, 
and 1960 I desire the following information: 

How many barley producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your State in each year? 

How many corn producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
State in each year? 

How many grain sorghum producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your State in each year? 

How many oat producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
State in each year? 

How many rye producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
State in each year? 


June 19 


How many soybean producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your State in each year? 

How many wheat producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your State in each year? 

How many farmers participated in the pro- 
grams of two of these crops? How many 
farmers participated in the programs of 
three of these crops? How many farmers 
participated in the programs of four of these 
crops? 

For this information I shall be grateful. 

Regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWoRTH. 


Mr. Speaker, I do hope to have the 
information soon. 

I include some letters indicating an 
effort on my part to obtain certain fig- 
ures: 

TENNESSEE ASCS STATE OFFICE, 
Nashville, Tenn., June 13, 1962. 
Hon, LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BeckworrH: Our files show that 
we furnished you the information requested 
in your letter of March 27, 1961, by letter 
dated April 11, 1961, from Carl Fry, State 
chairman of our committee. 

We now have standing instructions to re- 
fer congressional requests for program 
and/or administrative data to our area di- 
rector in Washington since many times the 
information is available in W m or 
could be made available in perhaps slightly 
different form but in a manner acceptable 
to the inquiring Member. It is our under- 
standing that in such instances the Depart- 
ment liaison representative will contact the 
Congressman or Senator. 

Very truly yours, 
ANDREW J. SMITH, 
Assistant to State Committee. 


INDEPENDENCE ASC 
County COMMITTEE, 
Batesville, Ark., June 13, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. BeckwortH: This is with refer- 
ence to your request of June 4 for certain 
information regarding the Commodity Credit 
Corporation loan programs. 

We have been advised by the State office 
that requests of this nature are to be re- 
ferred to the southeast area director, Wash- 
ington, for authority to furnish such infor- 
mation. As soon as a determination has 
been made regarding the furnishing of this 
information, we will advise you. 

Yours very truly, 
ANDY F. LACEFIELD, 
County Office Manager. 


IOLA, KANS., June 12, 1962. 
LINDLEY Beck worTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: Reference is made to your letter 
of June 4, 1962, requesting information on 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 


gram. 

It is my understanding that this informa- 
tion can be more easily secured through the 
Department of Agriculture there in Wash- 
ington. They have these reports on file with 
this information already consolidated. 

I feel that by your contacting them, they 
can more quickly provide you with this in- 
formation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gate D. BECK, 
Allen County Office Manager. 


1962 


Lynn County ASCS CoMMITTEE, 
Tahoka, Tez., June 11, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BecKwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In reference to your letter of 
June 4, we have very limited information re- 
lating to your inquiries. The Dallas Com- 
modity Credit Corporation office would be a 
good source to compile this information as 
their records are kept on a statewide basis. 

‘There were no producers participating in 
the CCC loan for any of the years 
1958, 1959, 1960, or 1961, in any of the fol- 
lowing commodities: barley, oats, rice, corn, 
wheat, soybeans, or peanuts. 

We have approximately 1,465 producers in 
Lynn County. It is reasonable to assume 
that all producers participated in the cot- 
ton loan program in each year. We do not 
have records indicating the total amount 
loaned. 

Assuming that 1,465 producers would be 
an average number for the 4 years, we esti- 
mate that approximately 75 percent of the 
producers participated in the grain sorghum 
loan program in each of these years. Again, 
we do not have records indicating the total 
amount loaned. 

We regret that we are unable to furnish 
you with more reliable information but, we 
hope that this will be of some value to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. Brace, 


Office Manager. 


THE HONORABLE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER HONORED 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York {Mr. CELLER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
27, 1962, at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York, the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, representing about 650 
reform congregations of the United 
States, honored our distinguished col- 
league from New York, ABRAHAM J. 
Murrzn, with its American Judaism 
Award, 

Laudatory messages were received 
from President John F. Kennedy, Vice 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, Speaker 
John W. McCormack, and a host of 
other friends too many to mention. 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman and Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner were the honorary 
chairmen. 

In addition to the many distinguished 
men and women in the audience, the 
dais was graced by such outstanding 
personalities as U.S. Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York 
Robert Morganthau; Majority Leader of 
the New York State Senate Walter J. 
Mahoney; Ranking Minority Member of 
the State Senate Banking Committee 
Samuel L. Greenberg; New York State 
Regional Director of the Small Business 
Administration Charles H. Kriger; and 
such prominent members of the New 
York business community as George 
Textor, O. Roy Chalk, and Morris A. 
Schapiro who was cochairman of the 
function. The chairman and toast- 
master was my dear friend and long- 
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time public servant, Aaron L. Jacoby. 
Judge Emil N. Baar and Dr. Maurice N. 
Eisendrath, chairman of the board of 
trustees and president, respectively, of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, extended greetings. Industrial- 
ist Jack Davis presented the plaque, 
which read as follows: 

AMERICAN JUDAISM AWARD 
Presented with admiration and esteem to 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
by the 
Combined Campaign for American Reform 
Judaism and Its Beneficlary Institutions 


The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, the Hebrew Union College—Jewish 
Institute of Religion 
In appreciation and recognition of Con- 

gressman MuLTER’S 40 years of consecrated 

services for the betterment of his city, State, 
and Nation, the strengthening of the Amer- 
ican Jewish community, and the advance- 
ment and perpetuation of American 

Judaism. 

Let all men know that out of the work of 
his hands and from the radiance of his 
spirit there rose a new light to illuminate 
the prophet’s dictum: Do justly, love mercy, 
walk humbly with thy God.” 

First American Judaism Award dinner, 
Sunday, May 27, 1962, Waldorf Astoria, New 
Tork. 


The principal address of the evening 
was delivered by U.S. Comptroller of the 
Currency James L. Saxon. His address 
is of tremendous interest and follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, and 
friends, it is a signal honor to join this dis- 
tinguished gathering on the occasion of the 
first American Judaism award dinner, and 
to share in this tribute to the gentleman 
from New York, Representative MULTER. 

The combined campaign of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion, which is sponsoring this award, 
reflects the highest traditions of our free 
society. Its work in sustaining and further- 
ing religious education in our country serves 
for all our citizens a vital and essential func- 
tion in a land which is proud of its achieve- 
ments in religious freedom. Surely no group 
in American life seeks more selflessly and 
spiritually to meet and resolve the issues of 
our times. Nor does any group in our society 
work more devotedly toward the creation of 
a better society for all men under God. 

Like many of you, I have had the privilege 
of knowing and working with Mr. MULTER 
for many years. 

The invitation for this function refers to 
40 years of community service by our guest. 
Actually the period is closer to 50 years. 

Few people know that when he was still 
attending high school he was teaching Sun- 
day school classes in a Reform temple in 
Coney Island. 

He was not yet 21 years of age when he was 
elected a director of his local Democratic 
club, 

When he was elected president of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association he took 
postgraduate courses at Columbia University 
in order to better prepare him for that kind 
of community service. 

He has not only been a guest speaker all 
over the United States and Canada, but has 
occupied platforms and pulpits in as far 
away places as the Dominican Republic, 
Japan, and Australia. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp reflects his 
services on behalf of his coreligionists in 
Spain. As the result of his representations 
personally made to the Government of Spain, 
synagogues in that country have written 
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permits to conduct religious services and the 
Jews are allowed to inter their dead in ac- 
cordance with their religious traditions. 

Those who have read Ambassador Mo- 
Donald’s book know how he was flown out 
of Israel in 1948 by United Nations plane 
so that he could personally deliver to Presi- 
dent Truman in Oklahoma City messages 
entrusted to him by Ambassador McDonald, 
United Nations Delegate Ralph Bunche, and 
U.S. Marine Corps General Riley. The time 
he spent with President Truman, from mid- 
night until 2 am. one morning on this 
subject probably did more than anything 
else to prompt President Truman to ignore 
the pressures upon him to rescind his rec- 
ognition of the new State of Israel. 

It was his bill that revised and modernized 
the Federal Credit Union Act 25 years after 
its first enactment. 

Most people interested in the financial 
institutions of our country know of his work 
in connection with the enactment of im- 
portant bank legislation of every type. 

Not only is he thoroughly familiar with 
the work of each of the four congressional 
committees on which he serves but he 
probably knows more about pending legis- 
lation than even the Rules Committee itself 
because as the Democratic whip for the New 
York State delegation he must be thoroughly 
familiar not only with all bills which go 
to the floor via the Rules Committee but must 
be just as familiar with bills emanating from 
the three House committees which are 
privileged for floor action without going to 
the Rules Committee. 

A gifted, articulate, industrious, and 
scholarly man, he has well earned the sta- 
tion of great distinction he occupies in the 
National Congress. Congressman MULTER 
has never hesitated to take new ground on 
the social, economic, and financial horizons, 
when the betterment of our people, and of 
our national, economic, and financial insti- 
tutions justified such a course. Many ex- 
amples of his forward-looking viewpoint 
could be cited, a most recent illustration be- 
ing his part in the legislation authorizing 
the creation of the now popular Small Busi- 
ness Investment Companies. One of the 
truly masterful presentations made in recent 
years on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives was his ent of the bill 
amending the law relating to reserve require- 
ments of member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System, 

His has been a leading role for years in the 
development of congressional policy relating 
to national and international governmental 
financial institutions, such as the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and the International De- 
velopment Association, 

A list of the activities reflecting his lead- 
ership in the Congress is lengthy. What I 
have here stated is sufficient to indicate the 
breadth and depth of his vision and per- 
ception of the national and international 
role of the United States today. It is in- 
deed a well deserved tribute which we ac- 
cord here tonight to this great American. 


ETHICS IN BANKING AND BUSINESS 


It is appropriate, on the occasion of this 
tribute to Mr. Mutter by religious leaders, 
that we should examine a problem which 
lies at the point at which our lay and reli- 
gious lives meet—the problem of ethics in 
banking and business. 

The term “ethics,” like the word “weather,” 
frequently recurs in daily speech and is 
understood generally by all who hear it. 
But like “weather,” it is difficult to define 
to the satisfaction of everyone. In its 
broadest scope “ethics” refers to a philo- 
sophical, rather than to a theological, treat- 
ment of moral issues. It will serve our pur- 
pose here if we understand ethics to mean 
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the scientific study of right and wrong in 
human conduct as determined by refer- 
ence to natural reason. 

The meaning of this term as applied to the 
conduct of bankers and businessmen—and 
also to labor leaders—in a private enterprise 
economy such as our own, is today a matter 
of most urgent concern to us all. What is 
ethical depends upon what a man ought to 
do in any situation in which he finds him- 
self; and this in turn depends upon the 
roles he must play in society as a free willing 
person, as a citizen of the State, and as a 
leader in the socioeconomic area. 

The problems of ethics which businessmen 
of today face—and share with leaders in 
government and labor—are real problems de- 
manding positive solutions. Since the prob- 
lems of today have emerged from our 
dynamically changing social order, their 
solution cannot be found in a philosophy of 
ethics limited to maintaining the status quo 
of yesteryear. New problems require new 
solutions. It is the responsibility of busi- 
nessmen—as it is for us all—to search for 
genuine solutions to these problems. 

So that we may see the true scope of these 
modern ethical problems and the responsi- 
bility of today’s man of affairs in relation 
to them, may we take a long look backward 
at the historical developments that brought 
us to the problems of the present. 

At the time our Nation was founded, much 
of what is now described as the Western 
World was in the throes of the industrial 
revolution, and a pervasive upheaval was 
taking place in the then traditional roles 
of government and of private enterprise. 
That was the era in which the power of the 
state and of the guilds was weakening, and 
greater scope was developing for the exer- 
cise of independent private initiative to take 
advantage of the many opportunities which 
were opening up to apply rapidly advancing 
technology and to serve expanding markets, 
In our own country these forces were fur- 
thered and greatly strengthened by opposi- 
tion to royal power, and by the presence of 
the vast unexplored potentials of a pioneer- 
ing nation. 

In the realm of ideas, there was develop- 
ing at that time a basic economic philosophy 
which supported the view that the social 
interest could be served to best advantage 
if much more extensive reliance was placed 
upon private initiative based upon private 
incentives in making use of a nation’s pro- 
ductive resources. Thus, in the early criti- 
cal phases of our Nation’s history, the con- 
cepts of a private enterprise system as we 
have known them were coming to their full 
fruition throughout the world of which we 
were a part. These concepts saw their most 
intensive development here because we were 
less influenced by the traditional past, and 
were more responsive to the new ideas which 
were then emerging. The environment in 
this country, moreover, was highly condu- 
cive to the new thought that reliance should 
be placed more fully upon the genius of the 
individual and his personal motivations in 
the sphere of economic activity. 

In the nearly two centuries which have 
passed since that time, deep-seated changes 
have taken place in the role of the individ- 
ual in our economy. We stand today at a 
significant crossroad in the development of 
new social concepts. While the changes 
which have taken place in the field of bank- 
ing differ somewhat from those that have 
occurred within other segments of our econ- 
omy, they are basically similar. In the econ- 
omy as a whole there were at least three 

le stages of development which 
brought us to our present position. 

In the first stage—roughly from the found- 
ing of our Republic to the end of the Recon- 
struction period—when new technologies 
were being placed in use, when capital was 
flowing in from abroad to develop these op- 
portunities, and when the vast regions of 
our West were being settled, the scope for 
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the exercise of private initiative was sub- 
jected only to the most rudimentary controls 
by Government. Enterprises were generally 
small in size, the opportunities for the ven- 
turesome were almost unlimited, and there 
was little concentration of population in ur- 
ban communities. Those who were dissatis- 
fied with their role in the economic scene 
could escape and seek a new outlet for their 
energies at the frontier. A large portion of 
the population was significantly self-suffi- 
cient in the sense that they relied only to 
a relatively minor extent on their capacity 
to vend their goods or services as a means of 
earning a living. 

At the second stage—the last two decades 
of the 19th century and the first two of 
the 20th—we began to experience the prob- 
lems which are uppermost today. While 
there remained a frontier in the sense of 
opportunity, the Western frontier with its 
scope for individual initiative was largely 
gone. Further advances in technology, the 
growth of capital, improved transportation 
and communication facilities, and the de- 
velopment of our metal and mineral re- 
sources, brought larger scale enterprises. A 
greater proportion of the population became 
dependent upon wage-employment as a 
means of earning a livelihood. Urban com- 
munities grew to prominence throughout the 
country, factory employment became more 
common, and our industries progressively 
served not only national but also interna- 
tional markets, 

In this environment public attention was 
increasingly directed to the social-economic 
problems that flowed from the practice of 
the prevailing economic philosophy. As in- 
dividuals grew more dependent upon wages, 
and in turn upon their employer's capacity 
to sell and market their services and prod- 
ucts, the role of private producers and em- 
ployees came under increasingly critical 
scrutiny by all segments of society. Doubts 
developed that reliance could be placed as 
extensively as in the past on the private 
bargains struck between employer and em- 
ployee and between buyer and seller. There 
were public outcries against the power being 
exercised by large business enterprises, and 
against the treatment of workmen by their 
employers. There developed during this 
period a new philosophy of the role of Gov- 
ernment in economic affairs. Wages and 
working conditions came under steady and 
growing public control. The acquisition of 
market power by industrial groups was cur- 
tailed by the antitrust statutes which were 
enacted to protect the general welfare of 
our Nation. 

The third stage, in which we now stand, 
is one of transition. It began in the early 
thirties with the advent of the New Deal in 
the midst of a severe depression which pro- 
duced much suffering not yet erased from 
our memories. This stage has been char- 
acterized by a growing awareness of social 
problems. We have witnessed legislation 
imposing more stringent public controls on 
business enterprise, laws that enhanced the 
power of labor groups, and statutes that pro- 
vided new directions for our agricultural 
economy. During World War II and the 
Korean war we experienced some of the most 
intensive public controls ever imposed on 
business. The matter of maintaining full 
employment, with all that it entails in the 
way of public authority, became an accepted 
task of Government. A new Cabinet post 
was created for Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The continuing threat of external 
aggression, and our efforts abroad to pro- 
vide military assistance and economic aid, 
brought new problems for our international 
economic relations. 

In these circumstances of mounting pres- 
sures, and a new consciousness of our na- 
tional needs and international obligations, 
there has developed in some circles an un- 
defined dissatisfaction with the functioning 
of private initiative in our economy. An un- 
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easy feeling exists that the philosophy of our 
past is not equal to the tasks of the pres- 
ent. The responsibilities which should rest 
upon the individual, and how he should per- 
form them, are being questioned by many. 

In the forms in which these problems ap- 
pear today, they are genuinely novel. Dur- 
ing almost all of our past history, while 
there was increasing public awareness of the 
conduct of our bankers and businessmen, the 
thrust of our efforts to impose limitations 
upon their affairs was through direct public 
controls. Where abuses developed, limita- 
tions were sought through publicly defined 
standards of conduct. In this context, what 
was not forbidden was permitted; and, gen- 
erally speaking, bankers and businessmen 
were not called upon explicitly to take ac- 
count of public interest considerations other 
than those incorporated into law. 

This approach was in keeping with the 
philosophy which, up to that point, was gen- 
erally accepted for our private enterprise 
system. In the terms of that philosophy, 
the social reliance placed upon private en- 
trepreneurs to serve public ends rested, not 
upon the capacity of the individual to dis- 
cern and his willingness to follow the pub- 
lic interest, but on the assumption that 
if rivalry were preserved and fostered, the 
public good would be served. This view 
justified the emphasis we placed upon 
maintaining private competition, Where 
competition was found to be insupportable 
or inadequate, as for example in the fields of 
public utilities and banking, detailed pro- 
visions for public control were enacted to 
safeguard the social interest. Departures 
from this basic philosophy were chiefiy in 
the field of wage determinations where con- 
certed action was made lawful within cer- 
tain limits, and in the field of agriculture 
where only partial and intermittent con- 
trols over prices and output were under- 
taken within the broad context of private 
initiative. The efforts to maintain full em- 
ployment have been principally through 
monetary and fiscal policies, not generally 
entailing direct intrusion into the decision- 
making processes of private industry, but 
relying largely upon external incentives and 
disincentives. 

Over the past three decades, the view has 
grown increasingly that if our private enter- 
prise system is to function effectively, bank- 
ers, businessmen, and labor leaders alike 
will have to give greater thought to the 
public consequences of their actions. There 
is more widespread acceptance of the belief 
that public aims cannot always be served if 
private individuals act only in accordance 
with their own interests, particularly where 
competition is not maintained, and, some 
say, even if it is maintained. Coupled with 
these doubts has been the view that some- 
how the deficiencies could be remedied with- 
out resort to extensive new public controls. 

Some observers put the argument very 
graphically. They say that if our private 
enterprise system is to be sustained, business 
and labor will have to conduct themselves 
in ways which serve public needs, and not 
merely their own needs, Should they fail 
to take public considerations into account, 
the only feasible alternative, according to 
these views, would be to expand the role of 
Government. The growing power of large 
corporate complexes, and of aggregations of 
labor, have fostered the view that such 
power brings with it public responsibility. 
The disturbing burdens our country faces 
today have greatly heightened the feeling 
that all must contribute to the satisfaction 
of these needs. 

The problem of accommodating private 
actions to public interest considerations is 
essentially one of defining the public in- 
terest in terms sufficiently precise to provide 
a reliable guide for private action. This is 
a task both for the individual and for Gov- 
ernment. We must not look to the law with 
its sanctions to prescribe the ethics of our 
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daily affairs in all detail. The individual 
be he banker, businessman, or labor leader— 
has a special’ competence ao eo O oaa 
implications of his calling and 

bilities to the community of — he is 2 
part. Government also has a task to per- 
form in developing meaningful guidelines 
which express the social interest, and meas- 
ures to insure that those who respond to 
ethical norms will not be unfairly handi- 
capped in the face of unethical conduct by 
others. 

The standard of living which the people 
of our country today enjoy—unmatched any- 
where else in the world—is dramatic testi- 
mony to the effectiveness with which our 
private enterprise system has performed its 
tasks over the years. These well-deserved 
laurels should not be allowed to become a 
resting place for our future ambitions. Our 
past achievements have in no small meas- 
ure been founded upon the adaptability of 
our private enterprise system—its sensi- 
tivity to developing needs. More than ever 
we shall have to sustain this unique quality. 
Our success in meeting the challenges we 
face—our skill in conforming old incentives 
to new requirements—will determine the 
future, not only of our private enterprise 
system, but of our free and independent 
society. 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE USED IN 
RAIDS BY ONE STATE UPON THE 
INDUSTRY OF ANOTHER 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to prohibit the 
use of the franking privilege by Mem- 
bers of Congress in raids by one State 
upon the industry of another. 

In recent weeks business firms in my 
State of Rhode Island have been solicited 
to relocate in another State with glowing 
statements as to the benefits which might 
then be enjoyed. These solicitations 
have been made through the medium of 
the U.S, mails which in itself is not im- 
proper. What is definitely a violation of 
propriety is that they have been mailed 
under the franking privilege. This 
means that the very people who are be- 
ing assaulted, those who work in our 
Rhode Island industrial plants, are being 
forced through their taxes to subsidize 
the assault being made on them. This, 
Mr. Speaker, is a misuse of the privilege 
and one which in my opinion violates 
the spirit and intent of Congress. 

It may be that this incident is not the 
first attempt through the use of the 
franking privilege to raid industry of an- 
other State. It is, however, the first such 
attempt against the State of Rhode Is- 
land which has come to my attention 
and I have no intention of letting it pass 
unnoticed. Specious explanations as to 
the innocent nature of such approaches 
leave me cold. The purpose and hoped- 
for end result is plain to see. The intent 
is to pirate the industrial gains of one 
State by another and I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that this Congress must not 
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permit such circumstances to continue. 

It is for this reason that I have de- 
cided to introduce legislation prevent- 
ing such practices from enjoying the 
economic advantage of the franking 
privilege. The bill I have proposed is a 
simple one. It provides that the privi- 
lege shall not be held or considered to 
authorize the sending in the mail, as 
franked mail, of any matter which di- 
rectly or indirectly advocates, requests, 
or otherwise solicits in any manner the 
transfer from one State to another State 
of any business enterprise or business 
operation. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no reason- 
able objection to this bill. I urge the 
support of all my colleagues for it. Who 
knows just which States will next be the 
subject of a similar attack? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (at the request of 
Mr. Ruopes of Arizona), through June 
23, on account of death in the family. 

Mr. Horan (at the request of Mr. 
Arenps), for the balance of this week, on 
account of hospitalization. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ELLSWORTH, for 2 hours, on June 
28. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 15 minutes, on June 
20. 

Mr. Beck worts, for 20 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DERWINSKI) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. JENSEN and to include extraneous 
matter in his remarks made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hacan of Georgia) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BUCKLEY. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Moss. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of 
the following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 7632. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code relating to funds re- 
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ceived by the Post Office Department from 
payments for damage to personal property, 
and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following tities: 


S. 1742. An act to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific islands in ma- 
jor disasters; and 

S. 2893. An act to declare that certain land 
of the United States is held by the United 
States in trust for the Prairie Band of Pota- 
watomi Indians in Kansas. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 58 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, June 20, 
1962, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2201. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of grants awarded by the 
National Institutes of Health (NIH), Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to finance equipment 
purchases by the Roscoe B. Jackson Memo- 
rial Laboratory (JML), September 1961; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2202. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 26, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of the reports on the 
Carter Lake, Iowa and Nebr., requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
June 17, 1958; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

2203. A communication from the President 
of the United States, relative to furnishing 
certain information relating to the budget 
for 1963, which carried an estimate of re- 
ceipts in excess of expenditures for the 
Veterans’ Administration, loan guarantee re- 
volving funds, of $156,250,000 (H. Doc. No. 
443); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2204. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to authorize certain ex- 
penses in the government of the District of 
Columbia, and for other p es”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2205. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives, pursuant to section 1(d) 
of the act of July 21, 1961 (75 Stat. 216), 
and submitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, pursuant to rule XL of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

2206. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report relative to the award- 
ing of Young American Medals for Bravery 
and Service for 1960, pursuant to the act of 
August 3, 1950 (64 Stat. 397-398); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11846. A bill to amend the provisions 
of title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to offenses committed in Indian country; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1838). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 11500. A bill to extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1839). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1264. An act for the relief of Capt. Dale 
Frazier; with amendment (Rept. No. 1840). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 690. Resolution providing 
for sending the bill (H.R. 7618) authorizing 
the payment of certain moneys to N. M. 
Bentley in settlement of claim against the 
United States, together with accompanying 
papers, to the Court of Claims; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1841). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1660. A bill for the relief of 
Margaret MacPherson, Angus MacPherson, 
Ruth MacPherson, and Marilyn MacPherson; 
with amendment (Rept. No 1842). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3134. A bill for the relief of Alvin 
Bardin; with amendment (Rept. No. 1843). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4950. A bill for the relief of Carleton 
R. McQuown, Thomas A. Pruett, and James 
E. Rowles; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1844). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5312. A bill for the relief of certain 
additional claimants against the United 
States who suffered personal injuries, prop- 
erty damage, or other loss as a result of the 
explosion of a munitions truck between 
Smithfield and Selma, N.C., on March 7, 
1942; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1845). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7469. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
Walter Miles; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1846). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8201. A bill for the relief of Sp. 50. 
Curtis Melton, Jr.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1847). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9894. A bill for the relief of Loretta 
Shea, deceased, in full settlement of the 
claims of that estate; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1848). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11863. A bill for the relief of Vernon 
J. Wiersma; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1849). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 12199. A bill to prohibit the sending 
as franked mail of solicitations for the trans- 
fer of one State to another State of business 
enterprises and operations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 12200. A bill to amend section 6(2) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
quire the cancellation of any international 
through route or joint rate under certain 
circumstances; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 12201. A bill to clarify certain provi- 
sions of part IV of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and to place transactions involving 
unifications or acquisitions of control of 
freight forwarders under the provisions of 
section 5 of the act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 12202. A bill to increase the jurisdic- 
tion of the municipal court for the District 
of Columbia in civil actions, to change the 
name of the court, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 12203. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the identification 
of a military airlift command as a specified 
command, to provide for its military mission, 
and to eliminate unnecessary duplication in 
airlift; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 12204. A bill to amend section 308 (e) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize in the case of mem- 
bers of the uniformed services transporta- 
tion of house trailers and mobile dwellings 
within Alaska and between Alaska and the 
48 contiguous States; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 12205. A bill to consent to the amend- 
ment of the Pacific marine fisheries compact 
and to the participation of certain addi- 
tional States in such compact in accordance 
with the terms of such amendment; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 12206. A bill to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of individuals irrespective of 
race, creed, color, or national origin, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHERER: 

H.R. 12207. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

By Mr, UTT: 

H.R. 12208. A bill to amend section 4142 
(relating to the definition of radio and tele- 
vision components) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 12209. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp to com- 
memorate the 150th anniversary of the 
advent of humane treatment for the men- 
tally ill; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. R. 12210. A bill to provide a deduction 
for income tax purposes, in the case of a dis- 
abled individual, for expenses for trans- 
portation to and from work; and to provide 
an additional exemption for income tax pur- 
poses for a taxpayer or spouse who is 
physically or mentally incapable of caring 
for himself; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 12211. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer to the government of the Virgin Islands 
of certain property of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 12212. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of the duty on cork 
stoppers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 12213. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of the duty on corkboard 
insulation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 12214. A bill authorizing a survey of 
Peytons Creek and tributaries, Texas, in the 
interest of flood control and allied purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. REIFEL: 

H.R. 12215. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act so as to authorize the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to permit the harvesting of hay 
on conservation reserve e under cer- 
tain conditions; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. Res. 693. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 11327) to pro- 
vide for the District of Columbia an appoint- 
ed Governor and Secretary, and an elected 
legislative assembly and nonvoting Delegate 
to the House of Representatives, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 12216. A bill to provide that Lt. Col. 
Henry A. Rogan shall be advanced to the 
grade of colonel, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H.R. 12217. A bill for the relief of George 
Edward Leonard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 12218. A bill for the relief of Sumiko 

Saito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 12219. A bill for the relief of Isolene 
E. F. Shakespeare; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN of Michigan: 

H.R. 12220. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Maria Meintassi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tvuespay, JUNE 19, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou great companion of our pil- 
grim way, across all the toiling hours of 
this day, keep our hearts with Thee, as 
once more in this Chamber of govern- 
ance, those who here speak and act for 
the Nation, face vexing national and glo- 
bal problems which tax them to the ut- 
most to solve. 

While they heed the judgments of 
those who share with them the respon- 
sibilities of statecraft, enable them by 
Thy sustaining grace to test all things 
by their own conscience and by the 
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teachings and spirit of the one who alone 
is our Master. 

Calm our anxieties; strengthen our 
every weakness; save us from paralyzing 
fear and embittered cynicism; and in 
these times that try men’s souls, make us 
worthy of these demanding days, that 
cry aloud for wisdom and character. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
June 18, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
June 15, 1962, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following act and 
joint resolution: 

S. 315. An act for the relief of Dr. Ting-Wa 
Wong; and 

SJ. Res. 198. Joint resolution deferring 
until July 15, 1962, the issuance of a procla- 
mation with respect to a national wheat 
acreage allotment. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 2186. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Arranz Rodriguez; 

S. 2340. An act for the relief of Shunichi 
Aikawa; 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Rozin Recanati; 

S. 2486. An act for the relief of Kim Carey 
(Timothy Mark Alt); 

S. 2562. An act for the relief of Sally Ann 
Barnett; 

S. 2565. An act for the relief of Michael 
Najeeb Metry; 

S. 2895. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain lands of the Minnesota Chip- 
pewa Tribe of Indians to the Little Flower 
Mission of the St. Cloud Diocese; and 

S. 2990. An act for the relief of Caterina 
Scalzo (nee LoSchiavo). 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 78) requesting the 
President to return to the Senate the en- 
rolled bill, S. 1745, relating to District 
of Columbia schoolchildren’s fares, and 
providing for its reenrollment with a cer- 
tain change. 

The message further announced that 
the House insisted upon its disagreement 
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to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
and 18 to the bill (H.R. 8291) to enable 
the United States to participate in the 
assistance rendered to certain migrants 
and refugees; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. WALTER, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
CHELF, Mr. Porr, and Mr. Moore were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 4012. An act to amend section 801 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
assistance in acquiring specially adapted 
housing for certain blind veterans who have 
suffered the loss or loss of use of a lower 
extremity; 

H.R. 4592. An act to set aside certain lands 
in Montana for the Indians of the Confed- 
erated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the 
Flathead Reservation, Mont.; 

H.R. 6145. An act to postpone for 1 year 
the second reduction in credits under section 
3302(c) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to reduced credits against the 
Federal unemployment tax) in the case of 
States to which such section applied for 
1961; 

H.R. 7278. An act to amend the act of 
June 5, 1952, so as to remove certain restric- 
tions on the real property conveyed to the 
Territory of Hawaii by the United States un- 
der authority of such act; 

H.R. 8214. An act to permit the use of cer- 
tain construction tools actuated by explo- 
sive charges in construction activity on the 
U.S. Capitol Grounds; 

H.R. 9199. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and enlisted personnel of the 1202d 
Civil Affairs Group (Reinf. Tng.), Fort Ham- 
ilton, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 

H.R. 9243. An act to amend the Civil Func- 
tions Appropriation Act, 1952, in order to 
designate the reservoir created by the John 
H. Kerr Dam as Buggs Island Lake; 

H.R. 10066. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans suffering the loss 
or loss of use of both vocal cords, with re- 
sulting complete aphonia; 

H.R. 10263. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force to adjust the legis- 
lative jurisdiction exercised by the United 
States over lands within Eglin Air Force 
Base, Fla.; 

H.R. 10265. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General in his discretion to pay in- 
creased basic salary to postal field service 
employees for services performed before the 
expiration of 30 days following their assign- 
ments to duties and responsibilities of higher 
saldry levels, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10452. An act to donate to the Devils 
Lake Sioux Tribe of the Fort Totten Indian 
Reservation, N. Dak., approximately 275.74 
acres of federally owned land; 

H.R. 10530. An act to declare that certain 
land of the United States is held by the 
United States in trust for the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation; 

H.R. 10825. An act to repeal the act of 
August 4, 1959 (73 Stat. 280) ; 

H.R. 11057. An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands on the 
Eastern Cherokee Reservation in trust for the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North 
Carolina; . 

H.R. 11251. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to relinquish to the State 
of New Jersey jurisdiction over any lands 
within the Fort Hancock Military Reserva- 
tion; 

H.R. 11523. An act to authorize the em- 
ployment without compensation from the 
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Government of readers for blind Govern- 
ment employees, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11711. An act to incorporate Science 
Service, Inc., for the purposes indicated by 
Public Law 85-875; 

H.R. 11735. An act authorizing the change 
in name of Beardstown, II., flood control 
project, to the Sid Simpson flood control 
project; 

H.R. 11753. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain amounts and restoration of 
employment benefits to certain Government 
officers and employees improperly deprived 
thereof, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11793. An act to provide criminal 
penalties for trafficking in phonograph rec- 
ords bearing forged or counterfeit labels; 

H.R. 12061. An act to extend the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951; 

H.J. Res. 417. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake formed by Terminus Dam on the 
Kaweah River in California as Lake Kaweah; 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution extending 
the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
tain cases; and 

H. J. Res. 717. Joint resolution designating 
January 1, 1963, as Emancipation Proclama- 
tion Day. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 4012. An act to amend section 801 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide as- 
sistance in acquiring specially adapted hous- 
ing for certain blind veterans who have 
suffered the loss or loss of use of a lower ex- 
tremity; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, 

H.R. 4592. An act to set aside certain lands 
in Montana for the Indians of the Con- 
federated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the 
Flathead Reservation, Mont.; 

H.R. 10452. An act to donate to the Devils 
Lake Sioux Tribe of the Fort Totten Indian 
Reservation, N. Dak., approximately 275.74 
acres of federally owned land; 

H.R. 10530. An act to declare that certain 
land of the United States is held by the 
United States in trust for the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reservation; and 

H.R. 11057, An act to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands on the 
Eastern Cherokee Reservation in trust for 
the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of 
North Carolina; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6145. An act to postpone for 1 year 
the second reduction in credits under sec- 
tion 3302(c)(2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to reduced credits 
against the Federal unemployment tax) in 
the case of States to which such section ap- 
plied for 1961; 

H.R. 10066. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans suffering the loss 
or loss of use of both vocal cords, with re- 
sulting complete aphonia; and 

H.R. 12061. An act to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H.R. 7278. An act to amend the act of 
June 5, 1952, so as to remove certain re- 
strictions on the real property conveyed to 
the territory of Hawaii by the United States 
under authority of such act; 

H.R. 10263. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force to adjust the legis- 
lative jurisdiction exercised by the United 
States over lands within Eglin Air Force 
Base, Fla.; 

H.R. 10825. An act to repeal the act of 
August 4, 1959 (73 Stat. 280); and š 

H.R. 11251. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to relinquish to the State 
of New Jersey jurisdiction over any lands 
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within the Fort Hancock Military Reserva- 
tion; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 8214. An act to permit the use of 
certain construction tools actuated by explo- 
sive charges in construction activity on the 
U.S. Capitol Grounds; 

H.R. 9243, An act to amend the Civil Func- 
tions Appropriation Act, 1952, in order to 
designate the reservoir created by the John 
H. Kerr Dam as Buggs Island Lake; 

H.R. 11735. An act authorizing the change 
in name of Beardstown, Ill., flood con- 
trol project, to the Sid Simpson flood control 
project; and 

HJ. Res. 417. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake formed by Terminus Dam on the 
Kaweah River in California as Lake Kaweah; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 9199. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and enlisted personnel of the 1202d 
Civil Affairs Group (Reinf. Tng.), Fort Ham- 
ilton, Brooklyn, N. V.; 

H.R. 11711. An act to incorporate Science 
Services, Inc., for the purposes indicated by 
Public Law 85-875; 

H.R.11793. An act to provide criminal 
penalties for trafficking in phonograph rec- 
ords bearing forged or counterfeit labels; 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution extending 
the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
tain cases; and 

H. J. Res. 717. Joint resolution designating 
January 1, 1963, as Emancipation Proclama- 
tion Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10265. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General in his discretion to pay in- 
creased basic salary to postal field service 
employees for services performed before the 
expiration of 30 days following their as- 
signments to duties and responsibilities of 
higher salary levels, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11523. An act to authorize the em- 
ployment without compensation from the 
Government of readers for blind Govern- 
ment employees, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11753. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain amounts and restoration of 
employment benefits to certain Government 
officers and employees improperly deprived 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Sevice. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


S. 1742. An act to authorize Federal assist- 
ance to Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in major 
disasters; 

S. 2893. An act to declare that certain land 
of the United States is held by the United 
States in trust for the Prairie Band of Poto- 
watomi Indians in Kansas; and 

H.R. 7532. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code relating to funds received 
by the Post Office Department from pay- 
ments for damage to personal property, and 
for other purposes. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 

committee on Investigations of the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations was 
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authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent the Stockpiling Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed 
Services was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF CERTAIN GRANTS 
AWARDED BY NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the review of grants award- 
ed by National Institutes of Health, Public 

Health Service, Department of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare to finance equipment 

purchases by Roscoe B, Jackson Memorial 

Laboratory, September 1961 (with an accom- 

panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 

ernment Operations. 


AUDIT REPORT ON FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINIS- 
TRATION, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, an audit report on the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, fiscal year 1961 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT; 

A resolution adopted by the U. E. Local 
1111, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
lating to medical care for the aged; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


ONE-HUNDRETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION— 
LETTER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in ob- 
servance of the 100th anniversary of the 
promulgation of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, Governor Rockefeller has sub- 
mitted to the Resolutions Committee of 
the Governors’ Conference a resolution 
in which the Governors would pledge 
themselves to seek to translate into fuller 
reality the basic values upon which the 
Emancipation Proclamation is based. 

In letters to members of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference, Governor Rockefeller 
stated: 

I feel the adoption by the Governors’ Con- 
ference of this resolution * * * will be both 
timely and constructive. 


Governor Rockefeller called attention 
to the fact that New York State owns the 
original draft of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation in Abraham Lincoln's hand- 
writing. 

In view of the number of requests for ex- 
hibition of this historic document in this 
centennial year, I am having a facsimile of 
the original proclamation prepared, and it 


would be my very great pleasure to send you 
a copy if you would like to have it— 


Governor Rockefeller stated. 


June 19 


The Governors’ Conference will meet 
at Hershey, Pa., July 1 to 4. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp Governor Rocke- 
feller’s letter to members of the Gov- 
1 Conference and the draft resolu- 

ion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


JUNE 8, 1962. 

Dear GOVERNOR : In this year mark- 
ing the 100th anniversary of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, the original draft of 
which in Abraham Lincoln’s handwriting is 
a proud possession of the State of New York, 
I deem it especially appropriate to submit to 
the Resolutions Committee of the Governors’ 
Conference a resolution rededicating our- 
selves to the fundamental American princi- 
ples on which the Proclamation is based. 

In view of the number of requests for ex- 
hibition of this historic document in this 
centennial year, I am having a facsimile of 
the original Proclamation prepared, and it 
would be my very great pleasure to send you 
a copy if you would like to have it. 

I feel the adoption by the Governors’ Con- 
ference of this resolution, a copy of which 
is enclosed, will be both timely and con- 
structive. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


THE 1962 GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE— 
RESOLUTION: CIVIL RIGHTS 


Whereas this Nation, under God, was 
founded on and draws its sustenance from 
the concept of the worth of the individual 
and the brotherhood of man; and 

Whereas this year of 1962 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the promulgation by Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln of the Emancipation 
Proclamation; and 

Whereas at a time when the strength and 
endurance of fundamental human values are 
being tested throughout the free world, it 
is appropriate and desirable to rededicate 
ourselves to the dignity and rights of the 
individual; and 

Whereas human rights and individual dig- 
nity require both adequate protection 
through law and continuous action at every 
level of our society, public and private, to 
make these fundamental rights a living 
reality for our people; and 

Whereas the enjoyment by the States of 
their full rights as sovereign entities requires 
the States to assume and discharge with 
vigor their full responsibilities not alone for 
the health and welfare of their people but 
also for the realization of their peoples’ aspi- 
rations for freedom, dignity, and equal rights 
and opportunities as individual human be- 
ings; and 

Whereas the impact of the actions of the 
States in this crucial area of human values 
has immediate significance far beyond the 
borders of our States in the eyes of the 
world; and 

Whereas any discrimination based on race, 
creed or color, in housing, in education, in 
transportation, in employment, in public 
places of assembly or in personal services is 
alien to these fundamental values: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved on the 100th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, That we Gov- 
ernors in conference here assembled pledge 
ourselves, affirmatively and positively, to 
seek to translate these cherished American 
values into fuller reality within our respec- 
tive States, by executive action, where pos- 
sible, through laws adopted by the State 
legislatures, where necessary, and by fully 
utilizing in the arena of public opinion the 
leadership responsibility inherent in the of- 
fice of Governor. 


1962 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Herbert W. Klotz, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ENGLE (for himself and Mr. 
KUCHEL) : 

S. 3437. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain land and ease- 
ment interests at Hunter-Liggett Military 
Reservation for construction of the San An- 
tonio Dam and Reservoir project in ex- 
change for other property; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr. GRUENING) : 

S. 3438. A bill to amend section 303(c) of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize in the case of mem- 
bers of the uniformed services transportation 
of house trailers and mobile dwellings 
within Alaska and between Alaska and the 
48 contiguous States; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BARTLETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3439. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, to 
convey by quitclaim deed a parcel of land to 
the Lexington Park Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Inc.; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3440. A bill for the relief of Louis Sirota; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself and Mr. 
Case of South Dakota): 

S. 3441. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of certain property in Square 758 in the 
District of Columbia, as an addition to the 
grounds of the U.S. Supreme Court Build- 
ing; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Haypen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF CAREER COMPEN- 
SATION ACT OF 1949, RELATING 
TO TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSE 
TRAILERS AND MOBILE DWELL- 
INGS FOR CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
UNIFORMED SERVICES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Grueninc] and myself, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill “to 
amend section 303(c) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended, to 
authorize in the case of members of the 
uniformed services transportation of 
house trailers and mobile dwellings 
within Alaska and between Alaska and 
the 48 contiguous States.” I ask that 
at the conclusion of my remarks the 
text of the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

This bill is introduced to place Alaska 
in a particular instance on a par with 
the contiguous 48 States. A member of 
the armed services may, upon retire- 
ment from active duty, select a home 
and receive certain travel allowances for 
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himself and dependents to the selected 
home if he first, is retired for physical 
disability or placed on the temporary 
disability retired list; or, second, is re- 
tired with pay for any other reason, or, 
immediately following at least 8 years of 
continuous active duty—no single break 
therein of more than 90 days—is dis- 
charged with severance pay or involun- 
tarily released to inactive duty with re- 
adjustment pay.” 

The law also states that transporta- 
tion of baggage and household effects 
may be provided. Similar allowances for 
military servicemen are provided upon 
change of station. These various provi- 
sions apply to Alaska as well as to the 
other States. However, in lieu of trans- 
portation of baggage and household ef- 
fects, a serviceman may elect to have a 
housetrailer or mobile dwelling trans- 
ported to the State of his choosing or his 
new station or be given a mileage allow- 
ance for moving such a vehicle. 

The applicable provision of law states 
this “in lieu” selection may be allowed 
only for transporting the trailer with- 
in the continental United States.” 

The Career Compensation Act was en- 

acted before Alaska became a State. At 
the time of its enactment, the term con- 
tinental United States“ was considered 
to exclude Alaska unless specific inclu- 
sion was provided. The Alaska Omnibus 
Act—Public Law 86-70, approved June 
25, 1959—stated that any laws enacted 
thereafter would include Alaska when the 
term “continental United States” was 
used. 
The exclusion of Alaska from the trail- 
er provision means that any serviceman 
who wants to take a trailer to Alaska for 
housing purposes receives an allowance 
to the Canadian border but receives not a 
cent in allowance for the mileage 
through Canada and within Alaska. This 
exclusion also means that a trailer can- 
not be shipped by the Government to 
Alaska as it can be between the other 
States. Therefore, on one hand the 
serviceman headed for Alaska receives 
the same travel, baggage, and household 
effects allowances as a serviceman going 
to another State to make his home or up- 
on change of station but on the trailer 
provisions alone he is excluded. He must 
pay from his own pocket the moving 
costs for a major part of the transporta- 
tion. 

It has been pointed out that in many 
cases the cost to the Government of 
transportation of trailers or a mileage al- 
lowance for such purpose is considerably 
less than the cost of shipping a man’s 
baggage and household effects. This bill, 
then, could save money. 

It is of interest to point out that the 
Congress is enacting Public Law 85-326, 
approved February 12, 1958, providing 
allowances for transportation of house- 
trailers to civilian employees of the 
United States who are transferred from 
one official station to another, amended 
the bill to include Alaska upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Interior Department in 
the same fashion as we seek here. This 
bill, then, has precedence. 

Finally, Mr. President, in some areas 
now being settled in Alaska there is an 
acute housing shortage. Providing a 
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means by which these men can take their 
mobile homes with them would go a long 
way in alleviating their personal housing 
problems and removing a major hurdle 
to settlement by them in Alaska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3438) to amend section 
303(c) of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended, to authorize in the 
case of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices transportation of house trailers and 
mobile dwellings within Alaska and be- 
tween Alaska and the 48 contiguous 
States, introduced by Mr. BARTLETT (for 
himself and Mr. GRUENING), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
303(c) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended (37 U.S.C. 253 (c), is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
twelfth sentence of such section a new 
sentence as follows: “As used in the preced- 
ing sentence the term ‘within the continen- 
tal United States’ means within the conti- 
nental United States, within Alaska, or 
between the continental United States and 
Alaska.” 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN PROPER- 
TY IN SQUARE 758, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, AS AN ADDITION TO 
THE SUPREME COURT GROUNDS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
has joined with me in the introduction of 
a bill to acquire lots 2, 3, 800, 801, and 
802 in square 758 in the District of 
Columbia located at the Northwest cor- 
ner of Third and A Streets NE., 
east of the Supreme Court. This prop- 
erty consists of approximately 15,000 
square feet of ground, of which approx- 
imately 11,300 square feet are now used 
as a parking lot by the U.S. Supreme 
Court under a month to month rental 
agreement. The remainder of the 
property is occupied by three frame 
houses. 

The Marlow Coal Co., who owns this 
property, advises that they have con- 
sulted an architect and been advised that 
they can erect a luxury apartment on 
this site at a cost of $750,000, excluding 
the value of the land. 

It would seem prudent for the Govern- 
ment to acquire this property while it 
is, for the most part, unimproved land 
and buy it at a comparatively low price, 
rather than wait and take it at some time 
in the future when it may be necessary 
to condemn it as improved land of a 
value of nearly a million dollars. 

I am advised by the Marlow Coal Co. 
that they are willing to sell this property 
to the Government at this time if a price 
satisfactory to all parties can be agreed 
upon. They have indicated a 
price in the order of $200,000 as their 
present thinking. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
is anxious that the Government pur- 
chase this land and that it continue to be 
used for the parking of automobiles of 
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employees of the Court. After a careful 
canvass of the situation, the Chief Jus- 
tice states that it was found that this is 
the only lot sufficiently close to the Su- 
preme Court Building to afford parking 
space for the Court’s personnel, and fur- 
ther stated that women constitute a 
large percentage of such personnel and 
during the winter work until after it is 
dark, and that it would be dangerous for 
them to have to park their cars a great 
distance away from the Court. The 
Chief Justice further advises that, if de- 
prived of this lot, he knows of no other 
way that the Court’s needs can be met. 
Upon enactment of legislation authoriz- 
ing acquisition of these properties and 
before coming to the Appropriations 
Committees for funds for their acquisi- 
tion, the Architect of the Capitol would 
have these properties appraised by com- 
petent appraisers, who would be paid for 
such services from the appropriation 
“Contingent expenses“ under his charge, 
which appropriation would be available 
for such purpose after enactment of this 
legislation. Any estimate of appropria- 
tion submitted to the Appropriations 
Committees for the acquisition of the 
properties would be submitted on the 
basis of such appraisals. 

The legislation provides that upon ac- 
quisition of the properties, they shall be- 
come a part of the grounds of the 
U.S. Supreme Court Building and shall 
be subject to the act of May 7, 1934, 
which would place their maintenance 
under the Architect of the Capitol; also 
to the act of August 18, 1949, which 
would place the grounds under the pro- 
tection of the Supreme Court Police 
force. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3441) to provide for the 
acquisition of certain property in square 
758 in the District of Columbia, as an 
addition to the grounds of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court Building, introduced by Mr. 
Haypen (for himself and Mr. Case of 
South Dakota), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


ADDITIONAL CONFEREE ON DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, H.R. 10802 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that another Senator 
be added to the list of conferees on the 
bill, H.R. 10802, the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies appropria- 
tion bill, 1963, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint the conferee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DWORSHAK] as an additional conferee on 
the part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, RELATING TO 
ELIMINATION OF TAX DEFERRAL 
IN DEVELOPED AREAS—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should 
Uke to read into the Recor a letter ad- 
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dressed to the chairman of the Senate 

Finance Committee, the distinguished 

senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 

Byrp]. The letter is dated May 29, 1962: 
LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 29, 1962. 

Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 

Chairman, Committee on Finance, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with 
your request we submit drafts of statutory 
language. These drafts amend sections of 
H.R. 10650 as follows: 

1. The draft of an amended section 13 
(controlled foreign corporations) embodies 
an approach to impose tax on tax-haven in- 
come. The Treasury recommends in ac- 
cordance with the President's message of 
April 20, 1961, and my statement of April 
2, 1962, before your committee that de- 
ferral of taxation of income of controlled 
foreign corporations be eliminated. How- 
ever, we are submitting the enclosed draft 
of an amended section 13 as an aid to the 
committee if it prefers the more limited tax- 
haven approach. The draft embodies those 
technical improvements in the application 
and mechanics of the House bill which I rec- 
ommended in my statement before you on 
May 10, 1962, which were in response to sug- 
gestions of witnesses during your hearings. 

2. The draft of section 15 (foreign invest- 
ment companies) makes minor technical 
amendments in the House bill which the 
representatives of foreign investment com- 
panies suggested to you during the hearings. 

3. The drafts of section 16 (gain from cer- 
tain sales or exchanges of stock in certain 
foreign corporations) and section 20 (infor- 
mation with respect to certain foreign enti- 
ties) make the changes which I recommend- 
ed to you on the first day of the hearings and 
certain other improvements in response to 
the suggestions of witnesses who appeared 
before you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovucias DILLON. 


This letter, along with the proposed re- 
write of section 13 of House bill 10650, 
was distributed in committee-print form. 
The Secretary of the Treasury also pre- 
sented to the committee a proposed draft 
of section 13, to eliminate deferral of 
taxes on income earned in developed 
areas. This draft proposal was not in- 
cluded in the committee print. This was 
the original recommendation of the 
President and the original recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to which he testified at length, and on 
which much other testimony was heard. 
The position of the Treasury in this re- 
gard has been set forth in detail. 

Since it has been drafted and since I 
propose to offer it in committee as an 
amendment to H.R. 10650, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed as a 
proposed amendment to H.R. 10650. 

Mr. President, I should like to add that 
this draft by the Treasury rather closely 
follows the draft of a bill which the leg- 
islative drafting service prepared for me, 
to accomplish similar goals, and which 
I introduced last year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 3261, 
RELATING TO CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
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tional Rights, I wish to announce that 
hearings will be held on June 26, 27, and 
28, 1962, on S. 3261, a bill to protect the 
constitutional rights of certain individ- 
uals who are mentally ill. 

The hearings will begin at 10 a.m. in 
room 2228 of the New Senate Office 
Building. Any person who wishes to ap- 
pear and testify on this bill is requested 
to notify the subcommittee by letter. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 19, 1962, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1742. An act to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in ma- 
jor disasters; and 

S. 2893. An act to declare that certain land 
of the United States is held by the United 
States in trust for the prairie of Potawatomi 
Indians in Kansas. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts of address delivered by him over 
Wisconsin radio stations, relating to the 26th 
annual Dairy Month. 

Excerpts of address delivered by him on 
Wisconsin radio stations, relating to U.S. na- 
tional goals. 


RESOLUTION OF LITHUANIAN 
AMERICAN COUNCIL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
received a letter from Peter Petrusaitis, 
Secretary of the Lithuanian American 
Council, at Racine, Wis. I wish to read 
the letter to the Senate. It reads: 


LITHUANIAN AMERICAN CoUNCIL, INC., 
Racine, Wis., June 17, 1962. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Enclosed you will find 
a copy of a resolution unanimously adopted 
at the mass meeting of the American citizens 
of the Baltic descent of this community 
gathered to protest the forceful occupation 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania by Soviet 
Russia on June 15, 1940. Also this mass 
meeting condemned Soviet Russia for its 
terror, mass deportation and colonial poli- 
cies against the Baltic people. 

The mentioned meeting was held today 
under auspices of our organization at the 
Saint Casimir's Parish Hall, 815 Park Avenue, 
Racine, Wis. 

Very truly yours, 
PETER PETRUSAITIS, 
Secretary. 


Iask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, follow- 
ing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 
Whereas Soviet Russia having broken the 
solemnly signed agreements of nonaggression 
and on June 15, 1940, having forcibly occu- 
pied Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania; and 
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Whereas since then the people of these 
nations have become and are victims of 
Communist menace and Russian colonial- 
ism; and 

Whereas the biggest colonial power of 
present times; known to the outside world 
as Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, 
is unceasingly seeking under all ways and 
means, including threats of nuclear war to 
overthrow the free nations one after another; 
and 

Whereas the American people are strongly 
and traditionally opposed to any form of 
government which comes to power not by 
the free choice of people; and 

Whereas we are forced into mortal struggle 
by Communists for survival of our Nation and 
the rest of the free world: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this mass meeting whole- 
heartedly endorses and vigorously supports 
Senate Concurrent Resolutions 12, 63, 64, and 
House Concurrent Resolutions 153, 163, 195, 
439, 444, 456, and urges the appropriate Com- 
mittees of Senate and House of Representa- 
tives to send them to the respective floors for 
further consideration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Communist challenge 
must be met by the united free world with 
great attention and with carefully planned 
preparedness and with every single nation 
paying her full share for this common goal; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That our major foreign policy 
shows aspects of paying sometimes too much 
attention to the neutrals, of being too harsh 
to our friends and of being too soft to our 
foes. The writers of this resolution are in 
fear that practice of such a policy in the long 
run may bring negative results which may 
deeply hurt our prestige abroad and safety at 
home; and be it finally 

Resolved, That this mass meeting express 
its gratitude and admiration to the President 
of the United States, to the Senate and to 
the House of Representatives for strenuous 
efforts to better standards of living, for 
enormous tasks to achieve stable peace and 
social justice and, especially, for non- 
recognition of the incorporation of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania into Soviet Russia. 

STANLEY P. Buprys, 
President, Racine Chapter of L.A. 
Council, 
VALENTIN JAUNKELNIETIS, 
Representative, Racine’s American 
Latvians. 
Mrs. OLGA MALBE, 
Representative, Racine’s American 
Estonians. 
Racine, Wis., June 17, 1962. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY BE- 
FORE BARBERS AND BEAUTICIANS 
CONVENTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
it was my privilege to speak to the con- 
vention of the barbers and beauticians 
at Green Bay, Wis. The meeting was 
presided over by Edward W. Jablonski, 
president, of Stevens Point, Wis. 
I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from my remarks on that occasion be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS or ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR 
ALEXANDER WILEY OF WISCONSIN, BEFORE THE 
BARBERS AND BEAUTICIANS CONVENTION AT 
GREEN Bay, WIs., JUNE 16, 1962 
I am happy to join you here at the con- 

vention. 

Mrs. Wiley and I, both, are sorry that our 
visit will be too brief. 

Nevertheless, I shall look forward to learn- 
ing soon of the constructive work of your 
convention, 
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Over the years, I have enjoyed working 
with you, and your representatives, on prob- 
lems of mutual and public interest. 

In a fast-progressing Nation, with increas- 
ingly good economic standards, your pro- 
fession, once a luxury, now has become, if not 
a day-to-day, at least a week-to-week part of 
many of our citizens’ lives. 

Your increasingly popular and significant 
contributions to our national life include: 

Economically as small and not-so-small, 
service-giving, job-creating businesses, you 
contribute significantly to our economic 
progress: annually, the amount spent in 
beauty shops is estimated nationally at over 
$2.3 billion; and expenditures for toilet arti- 
cles and preparations, almost to $3 billion; 

As providers of unique personal services, 
also, you contribute to higher morale and 
happy frames of min ally among the 
feminine set, without which, this would, in- 
deed, be a dreary world; 

You, together with allied professions, also 
contribute to lifting the social-cultural 
standards of US. society, magnetically shift- 
ing the center of gravity in this field, once 
in Europe, to America; and 

Perhaps less tangibly, but, nevertheless, 
significantly, barber and beauty shops, too, 
have become friendly communications cen- 
ters, both for fact and rumor for the com- 
munity. 

In the past, I have considered it a priv- 
ilege to be of service, not only in relation to 
legislative proposals pending before the Con- 
gress, but also attempting to obtain the 
right kind of regulations by the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and other agencies administer- 
ing laws relating to your profession. As this 
best serves our mutual and public interests, 
I shall look forward to working with you 
further in the future. 

WORLD PICTURE 

As a U.S. Senator, and as a citizen, I, like 
yourselves, naturally find it mecessary to 
concentrate upon, and make special efforts 
to resolve, the problems which seem of major 
importance in my realm of interests. 

However, we must not lose ourselves in 
special-interest, perspectively limited worlds. 

Around the globe, as well as elsewhere in 
the life of our country, instead, there are 
great, broad scope challenges of significance, 
not only to our individual interests, but to 
our national progress and peace, and, per- 
haps, our survival. 

What are these larger scope challenges? 
In reviewing the world picture, high priority, 
in my judgment, needs to be accorded the 
following: 

1. Preventing a Third World War, or, more 
positively, exerting every justified effort to- 
ward promoting peace and progress in the 
world. 

2. Dedicating ourselves to keeping Amer- 
ica free, and this means from the Com- 
munist threat internally as well as exter- 
nally. 

8. Maintaining a strong, healthy, free 
economy: to support the skyrocketing costs 
of defense; to meet the ever-growing needs 
of a fast expanding national population; to 
provide the wherewithal to fulfill the defense 
economic needs of the country. 

Yes, the three big issues are: Can we main- 
tain the peace? Can we deter the Commu- 
nists from taking over America? Can we 
maintain a strong, healthy, free economy? 

Let us remember that this world of ours 
has changed a lot since you first sent me to 
Washington 23 years ago. It was a big 
world then. Now it is so small that, as some- 
one has said, you can “spit around it.” John 
Glenn circled the globe 3 times in a matter 
of 3 hours. Now the Russians have the 
intercontinental missile. 

If war should come it would mean that the 
remnant of the race would probably go 
back to the caveman’s age. 
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The issue isn’t simply one for your legis- 
lators. It is for you and every American to 
see that we don’t get into the same position 
that we were in before Pearl Harbor—asleep. 

CONCLUSION 

As members of a forward-moving profes- 
sion, you, as all citizens, can best serve: 

1. By maintaining high standards for, and 
making a success of, your profession; and 

2. By broader perspective and understand- 
ing of larger-scope challenges, you can best 
contribute to our national progress and 
security. 

Now, until Mrs. Wiley, or myself, either 
need your service, or we have a chance to 
shake your hand and enjoy a friendly con- 
versation, we say: Thanks, again, for the 
opportunity to attend your convention. 


SENATORS McCLELLAN AND MUNDT 
TO HEAD ESTES INQUIRY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
mittee, of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, will begin its inquiry 
next week, on June 27, into the Billie 
Sol Estes scandals in the grain storage 
and warehousing and cotton acreage 
allotment fields. The Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], chairman 
of the committee, and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the ranking 
Republican member, will have major 
roles in these public hearings. These 
distinguished colleagues are experienced 
in the field of investigations, and their 
combined leadership and direction of the 
inquiry will assure its thoroughness and 
competence. 

Mr. President, John Mashek, of the 
Washington bureau of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News, has recently written a 
comprehensive account of the circum- 
stances, and also of the background of 
these committee leaders. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle, entitled New Face, New Probe,” 
be printed in the Recor», following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Face, New PROBE—MCCLELLAN, MUNDT 
To Heap ESTES INQUIRY 
(By John Mashek) 

WASHINGTON.—Two country boy Senators, 
of opposite political parties but of similar 
political persuasion, will be in the driver's 
seat soon when the Senate investigating sub- 


committee rides headlong into the Billie Sol 
Estes scandal. 

The Senators, JOHN L. MCCLELLAN of Ar- 
kansas and KARL. E. Munor of South Dakota, 
will have major roles in the public hearings 
expected to begin late next month. Demo- 
crat MCCLELLAN is chairman of the subcom- 
* Muwnor the ranking Republican mem- 

er. 

The McCLeLLAN-MuNnpr duet has been 
through the mill of publicized hearings sev- 
eral times. The 1957-58 investigation of 
labor union racketeering and union-manage- 
ment collusion is an example. The probe 
last year of excessive construction costs at 
Cape Canaveral and other missile bases is 
another. 

The Estes case is a new chapter for the 
subcommittee, notably because of its more 
obvious political overtones. With Estes play- 
ing in the Democratic ball park during his 
rise in west Texas, every element in the case 
has a political bearing. 
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But the Republicans, especially Murr, are 
careful about ruffling McCLELLaN on down- 
playing any political ramifications in the 
hearings. Public statements indicate the 
GOP has pledged confidence in MCCLELLAN, 
a southern Democrat with deep conservative 
convictions but equally strong convictions 
about his party. 

McCLELLAN, affirms one of his top investi- 
gators, has always played it straight“ in 
any investigation—meaning he lets the shots 
call themselyes and refrains from playing 
politics. 

Still, the crusty Arkansan is in a sticky 
position. As Democratic chairman, he will 
guide hearings that are bound to cause more 
embarrassment to his party than they will 
to the Republicans. The resignations or fir- 
ings to date of four officials in the Kennedy 
administration over Estes connections is am- 
ple evidence of that. 

Mouwnor is in a tight spot, too. Democrats 
will be watching him closely and will be 
quick to pounce on him if he tries to turn 
the hearings into an altogether political 
forum for the GOP. 

MCCLELLAN was obviously a little ruffled 
when a few eastern newspapers began clam- 
oring for investigations and insinuated that 
he was moving a little slow a few weeks ago. 

“We're not going to rush in and smear a 
lot of names,” he said in an interview before 
hearings were called. “I don’t know if 
there’s a scanaal here or not. Some people 
seem to want one.” 

Muwnopr kept quiet during the early inves- 
tigation by the subcommittee. He has since 
thrown some political barbs, but has been 
steadfast in praise of MCCLELLAN. 

Conservatives MCCLELLAN and MUNDT are 
opposites personally. 

MCCLELLAN, 66, is gruff and reserved, but 
has a wry sense of humor. He has a low 
boiling point and can be relentless on the 
attack in his subcommittee hearings. His 
bristling exchanges with Jimmy Hoffa have 
left spectators breathless. 

Monort, 62, is a cheerful politician and 
more of an extrovert than his investigating 
partner. He low-keys his questions, rarely 
loses his temper during hearings. But he 
can be cunning and shrewd just the same. 

McOLELLAN is a former county prosecutor 
in Arkansas which probably explains his 
forceful interrogations when witnesses be- 
come balky. He believes a Senate panel de- 
serves respect and his anger becomes most 
apparent when a witness attempts to poke 
fun at the proceedings. 

Muwnpt, born on a South Dakota farm, is 
a former schoolteacher and school super- 
intendent., Counting his time on the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, he has 
served 23 years on congressional investigat- 
ing committees. The GOP counts him as 
the No. 1 investigator on Capitol Hill in 
length of service. 

McCrietiaN and Munopr have both served 
in the House and Senate. MCCLELLAN served 
two terms in the House, from 1938 to 1942, 
and is now in his 4th term in the Senate. 
Munpr was in the House for 10 years, from 
1938 to 1948, and is now serving his third 
6-year term in the Senate. 

McOLELLAN makes few Senate speeches, but 
those he does make are to the point and 
forceful. One of the most dramatic speeches 
in the Senate in recent years was Mol xI.- 
Lax's bitter attack on the administration 
when it moved to discharge the urban affairs 
Cabinet post proposal from his Government 
Operations Committee. 

McCietitan charged that the legislative 
processes were being destroyed and a com- 
mittee that was working diligently had been 
gutted. 

The vote to discharge McCLELLAN’s com- 
mittee and bring the proposal to the Senate 
floor for a vote failed by a substantial 


margin. 
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Mounort also has made few Senate speeches. 
He delivers them in a clipped, methodical 
fashion. His favorite subjects in recent years 
have been education and agriculture. 

The South Dakota Republican first be- 
came a national figure as a member of the 
House Un-American panel in the late forties. 
He and former Vice President Nixon were 
authors of a bill to establish safeguards 
against internal subversion in the United 
States. 

Many provisions of the bill were later in- 
cluded in the Internal Security Act of 1950. 

Munpr also took an active part in the 
celebrated and controversial hearings of the 
old McCarthy committee which plunged pell 
mell into the Communist-in-Government 
question. 

The highlight of Munopr’s career came 
when he served as chairman of the televised 
Army-McCarthy hearings in 1953, proceed- 
ings which probably stirred more public at- 
tention and comment than any other con- 
gressional hearing. 

It was a highly emotional, tense atmos- 
phere. Tempers were short. Action was 
fast. 

But through it all, Monpt and MCCLELLAN 
were probably the calmest people in the 
room. As chairman, Munopr had to referee 
the storm of words, charges, and counter- 
charges. 

McCOLELLAN did his part by boring in with 
purposeful questions, with no grandstand 
play attached. It was during these hearings 
that the Arkansas Senator first gained his 
reputation of being the Senate’s best inter- 
rogator. 

In an interview with the News, MUNDT 
said the Estes case could take on far greater 
significance than has already been attached 
to it. He did not elaborate. 

He feels the problem goes beyond the 
manipulations of Estes, extending to the 
entire field of agriculture programs and 
their management 

The hearings, he said, should clear the 
confusion regarding both matters. 

McCLELLAN expresses himself in much the 
same manner. He feels existing agriculture 
laws should be studied thoroughly as they 
apply to Estes’ affairs. He wants to deter- 
mine if the law is written to invite mis- 
management and what can be done to 
tighten it up. 

“This whole thing,” he said descriptively, 
“goes beyond the taking of a pair of pants.” 
(He was referring to gifts of clothes from 
Estes to U.S. officials.) 

When the Estes hearings do open, com- 
mittee counsel Donald O'Donnell, who has 
had the gigantic task of tying all the loose 
ends together, will be doing most of the 
questioning. 

But two political “pros” of the Senate, 
Joun McOLELLAN and Kart Moor, will be 
at his side—directing, prompting, and 
questioning. 

McCLeLLAN keeps his hearings under firm 
control, resisting any possibility of a circus 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, quite a show is 
shaping up. 


THE CAPITALIST SYSTEM 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in this 
day and age the term “capitalism” seems 
to have taken on an evil connotation in 
many parts of the world, and sometimes 
we Americans are not as quick to defend 
it as we should be. 

In the May-June 1962 issue of Screen 
Actor appears an article entitled “But 
What Are You For?” The article was 
written by Edmund Hartmann, the 
former national chairman of the 
Writers’ Guild of America. This excel- 
lent article is one of the best defenses 
of the capitalist system I have ever seen; 
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and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Bur WHAT ARE You For? 


“I know what you are against, but what 
are you for?” 

That question is from “South Pacific,” 
which opened 13 years ago. It was a good 
question in 1949 and it's a good question 
now. 

What are we for? 

In Hollywood we are plainly against com- 
munism, fascism, cannibalism, racism, rape, 
incest, juvenile delinquency, gangsterism, 
corrupt politicians and tyranny. We're not 
quite sure where we stand on monarchy. We 
certainly make clear our anger at injustice 
and cruelty. And if sometimes we go tilting 
at windmills like Don Quixote, lance down, 
full gallop—it’s with the best intentions. 

But if we are for anything in particular 
beyond individual and corporate survival, it 
has escaped me. Of course, we are for free- 
dom in the abstract, even though my free- 
dom may not be your freedom. We are for 
democracy, with reservations. (It puzzles 
us that the Communist states keep repeat- 
ing they are for democracy.) 

We know what the Communists are for. 

They have something definite and positive 
to sell. They have demonstrated brutal but 
effective techniques for pushing primitive 
agrarian societies into the industrial revo- 
lution. 

For 40-odd years we've been shouting that 
Communists are thieves, Mars, cheats, and 
scoundrels, But a hungry, miserable world, 
looking for some way out of despair, isn’t 
impressed. If a man in a burning building 
sees a door, it isn't enough to yell at him 
not to go that way. You'd better tell him 
where he should go, because he's going some- 
where. It comes to the same question. “I 
know what you are against, but what are 
you for?” 

Personally, I am for capitalism. 

The extent to which you flinched when 
you read that simple statement is the extent 
that the image of our capitalist economy has 
been distorted. 

What do you think of when you hear the 
word “capitalist”? Vested interest, special 
privilege, cartels, price fixers, goon squads, 
monopolies, trusts? 

Why not abundance? Consumer goods? 
Food? 

If we're not selling capitalism, if we don't 
believe in our own economy, what do we 
believe in? The antithesis of communism is 
not freedom; it is not democracy; it is not 
religion. It is simply capitalism. 

And capitalism is the first economic sys- 
tem in the world to produce the problem of 
abundance. In the rest of the world, all 
problems stem from some degree of scarcity. 
China faces famine. Russia struggles to 
maintain a heavy industry, and still channel 
a trickle of consumer goods to the people. 
Throughout South America, Asia, Africa, 
even much of Western Europe, the problem 
is scarcity. 

Here under capitalism we have so much 
wheat, we don't know how to store it. We 
cap our petroleum wells and allow 8 or 10 
days of use per month. Steel is somewhere 
around 70 percent of capacity. We develop 
soil banks to stop farmers from overproduc- 
tion, Detroit assembly lines are well below 
capacity, Unions are now arguing the 30- 
hour week as a way to balance overproduc- 
tion. In brief, capitalism, its organization 
of engineering, industrial and labor genius 
has given us such fabulous wealth that the 
problem is what to do with it. 

What would any other country in the 
world give to have such a problem? At its 
worst, capitalism has been more efficient and 
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productive than any other system the world 
has so far conceived. But up to now, we've 
been numbed by the confidence of the Com- 
munists, as if they really were the wave of the 
future. As a matter of fact, barring mili- 
tary moves and some space tricks, commu- 
nism hasn't done so well. 

Marx communism to be intro- 
duced to the world by highly developed in- 
dustrial societies such as Germany. He was 
wrong. Communism has taken hold only 
in disorganized agrarian societies. 

In Das Capital,” Marx listed many exam- 
ples of labor exploitation by management. 
He claimed the only way labor could free 
itself of exploitation was by revolution. He 
was wrong. One by one, the capitalist ex- 
ploitations he outlined, such as child labor, 
slave labor hours, sweat shop conditions, etc. 
have been solved by labor and management 
under ethical capitalism. 

Marx pointed out flaws in the capitalist 
system which should have destroyed us long 
before this, but like the ability of the bee 
to fly in defiance of all engineering princi- 
ples, we move onward and upward to a bet- 
ter and better life for all. 

It doesn’t take much courage to be a 
capitalist in the United States. It's like 
chalking a “V” for victory during the last war 
on a Beverly Hills mailbox. But it’s what 
we are, it’s the image we should present, 
the idea we must communicate. 

I would be the last to suggest that we pro- 
duce the Russian type of simple-minded 
propaganda picture to sell capitalism. 
Kansas farmer gets combine. Detroit worker 
gets two cars and a color TV set. Texas 
engineer builds bridge for the cause. I don't 
even want to revolutionize Hollywood or 
organize it for a conceived propaganda drive. 

As a fan, I hope to continue to see Rock 
Hudson try to maneuver Doris Day into the 
bedroom. I want to watch Frank and his 
chums playing the Rover Boys on the loose. 
I want to look at Liz being beautiful, and 
Marlon making a girl wilt. I wouldn't 
change movies or TV programs to compete 
with the Communists. 

I suggest one simple alteration. Pride to 
Teplace shame. Pride in capitalism, It 
doesn’t have to be overstated or even stated 
at all. It could be felt, sensed, absorbed 
intuitively if we picturemakers were con- 
scious of it. Weshould continue to welcome 
criticism of capitalistic flaws, scathing 
where justified, but in perspective. Let the 
world know that we are proudly, emphati- 
cally, definitely aware of the glories of ethical 
capitalism. 

And if someone like the French planter in 
“South Pacific” should ask, “I know what 
you are against, but what are you for?” 

We are for capitalism. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this year 
marks the 100th anniversary of the sign- 
ing by President Lincoln of the Morrill 
Land-Grant Act. As a result of that 
historic action, the United States now 
boasts 68 land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, all of which are among the 
finest institutions of higher learning in 
our country, and many of which might 
not be in existence but for the Morrill 
Act. 

Two of these great schools are located 
in North Carolina: the North Carolina 
State College, in Raleigh, and the North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege, in Greensboro. The amount of im- 
portant research and the number of dis- 
tinguished alumni contributed by these 
two colleges have indeed enriched the 
heritage of our State and Nation. I am 
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genuinely proud of their stature in the 
educational world, and am deeply grate- 
ful for the Morrill Act, an example of 
Federal aid to education which I whole- 
heartedly endorse. 

Dr. John T. Caldwell, chancellor of 
North Carolina State College and presi- 
dent of the Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Colleges, who also 
is a great scholar and a brilliant edu- 
cator, recently wrote a thought-provok- 
ing article concerning the origin and 
accomplishments of our land-grant col- 
leges. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that Dr. Caldwell’s article, en- 
titled “Powerful Thrust of Democracy,” 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor of February 1, 1962, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES: 
THRUST OF DEMOCRACY 


(By John T. Caldwell) 


The land-grant colleges and universities 
of the United States were born out of a 
high estimate of education as an instrument 
of individual and social progress. They 
were born with a broad concept of the many 
different kinds of abilities human beings 
possess and the value of cultivating them 
all to the utmost. They have been com- 
mitted from their beginning in 1862 to the 
wide dissemination and use of knowledge. 
They were born from faith in the American 
people and their great destiny. 

How magnificent a concept. No wonder 
newly developing nations of the world and 
even old nations undergoing self-appraisal 
now are scrutinizing higher education in the 
United States for useful hints to themselves. 

The centennial year of the land-grant in- 
stitutions occurs at a moment when the 
United States is taking a close look, even 
an anxious look, at the magnitude and 
urgency of its own educational task. 

In 1862 a national population of 32 mil- 
lion boasted 203 colleges and perhaps 25,000 
college graduates, three-fourths of 1 percent, 
such as they were. Today a rapidly in- 
creasing population of 180 million is served 
by more than 2,000 institutions of higher 
education enrolling 3,891,000 students, and 
counting millions of alumni. One-fifth of 
the students are in land-grant colleges and 
universities. These colleges which were 
“born to grow” are doing it, dramatically. 


IMPACT MEASURED 


Today—100 years after the act of Congress 
creating them—there are 68 land-grant uni- 
versities and colleges. Some are one with 
the State university (as in Minnesota), some 
are separate (as in Mississippi), some func- 
tion as part of a private institution (as Cor- 
nel). Although they comprise in number 
fewer than one-twentieth of all colleges and 
universities in the United States, their en- 
rollment is one-fifth of the total. They 
grant 22 percent of all the bachelor’s de- 
grees conferred, 25 percent of the masters 
degrees, and 38 percent of the doctorates. 

In engineering, 40 percent of all degrees at 
the bachelor’s level are granted by the land- 
grant institutions, 42 percent of all masters 
and 53 percent of the Ph. D.’s. In the vi- 
tally important fields of mathematics and 
the physical sciences 35 percent and 42 per- 
cent respectively of the Ph. D.’s are earned 
in land-grant colleges. As would be ex- 
pected, the graduates in agriculture are pro- 
duced heavily by these institutions: 80 
percent of the bachelors, 97 percent of the 
masters, and all of the doctorates. One- 
fourth of the doctorates in the arts and lan- 
guages, in business and commerce, and in 
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professional education are conferred by the 
land-grant institutions. 

Twenty-one of the thirty-six living Amer- 
ican Nobel Prize winners who studied in 
this country earned land-grant degrees. 

The enormously productive agriculture of 
the United States rests directly upon the re- 
search and educational effectiveness of the 
land-grant system. Today one American 
farmworker feeds 23 other people, a marvel 
in the world and a prerequisite to other ad- 
vancement. The Agricultural Experiment 
Stations (dating from the 1887 Hatch Act) 
and the Cooperative Extension Service in ag- 
riculture and home economics (dating from 
the Smith-Lever Act in 1914) are integral 
parts of the land-grant enterprise. The 
“county agent” is a man of distinction in 
American higher education and in rural life. 
He has also become a peacemaker in combin- 
ing technical ability with skill in human 
relations to helping other developing econo- 
mies of our world. 


BASIS PUT TO TEST 


Even now, however, the land-grant out- 
look and philosophy are being tested. 

Will these institutions have the resources 
to grow and to maintain quality at the same 
time? This is a test of the public will and 
priority of public purpose. 

Do they have the ability to use effectively 
the resources provided by the people and in 
a manner which will satisfy an intelligent 
taxpayer? This is mainly a test of manage- 
ment competence. 

Can they provide maximum opportunity 
for the most brilliant minds while at the 
same time and often on the same campus 
provide for the student of lesser but solid 
ability who has much to gain from higher 
learning which will be returned in enlarged 
service to his fellow men? That is a test of 
educational skill. 

Can these institutions meet the insistent 
demands for applied research and yet have 
time and money for the constant replenish- 
ment of our fundamental knowledge of the 
why and the wherefore of life and energy and 
behavior? This is a test of both academic 
character and public understanding. 

Can the tremendous achievements of the 
land-grant colleges in agriculture be dupli- 
cated in facing up to the technological and 
social problems of an urban population? Will 
the effective skills typical of our extension 
philosophy be applied to urban living? This 
is a test of institutional adaptability and de- 
termination to face up to new educational 
needs and to obtain support for meeting 
them. 

The land-grant colleges face the test of 
internationalism, meeting the manifold re- 
quirements of the Government for forging 
helpful relationships in depth with the peo- 
ple of the world and their problems—now 
ours. Not just can they but will they see 
the needs beyond the immediacy of local 
enterprise within the respective States and 
apply their skills and resources to a world- 
wide campus? This indeed is a test of 
public vision. 


CONCEPT PLACED ON SCALES 
All these tests are indeed being met— 
even brilliantly—in places. Another test, 
however, has not been resolved. It is a test 
of the whole concept of public higher edu- 
cation. It is a test more of the taxpaying 
public than of the institutions themselves. 
The United States is being tested on whether 
it wants its land-grant and other public 
institutions to continue to serve generously 
and deliberately the educational needs of 
all the people for the benefit of society. No 
student loan program or a student scholar- 
ship program yet proposed substitutes for 
low-cost public higher education. 
Sometimes the public colleges are told to 
raise their charges to students for tuition 
to meet their budgetary requirements. The 
issue is complex. But surely it would be a 
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subversion of the history and purposes and 
enormous achievements of the public insti- 
tutions to force them now to remold their 
open character in imitation of the private 
and church-related institutions, many of 
whom desperately need to reduce their 

to students. The availability of 
low-cost, public higher education in the 
United States indeed is a measure of con- 
tem; democracy, of political responsi- 
bility, and of commonsense. 

The powerful thrust of democracy in 
American higher education so evident to- 
day is part and parcel with the forces which 
produced the land-grant movement. 

Education in all ages and places has re- 
flected the controlling notions of what the 
society itself ought to be or become. The 
older, stratified societies, aristocratically con- 
trolled, or colonially governed, built educa- 
tional systems accordingly, systems which 
were restricted in outlook both for the non- 
privileged individual and for the society’s 
future. 

OPPORTUNITY UNFOLDED 


Education in this new land was sooner or 
later destined to reflect its generous con- 
cept of the place of the individual and its 
constantly expanding ambitions for eco- 
nomic and cultural growth, locally and na- 
tionally. In retrospect, however, the reflec- 
tion seems to have been slow in coming. 
For during the colonial period and the im- 
mediately ensuing preoccupation with na- 
tionmaking, the aristocratic and classical 
character of education inherited from Eng- 
land and the Continent and which had pre- 
vailed for 200 years was dominant, 

Then followed a combination of forces 
operating to open up educational opportu- 
nity. Jacksonian democracy, a general in- 
tellectual awakening, the step-up of science, 
industry, and invention, agricultural fer- 
ment, and even concern over the dissipation 
of Federal landholdings, combined to pro- 
duce dissatisfaction with existing education 
and pressures for improvement. One of the 
outcome was the Morrill Act of 1862. Ve- 
toed earlier by President Buchanan, Justin 
Morrill’s bill was signed into law by President 
Lincoln July 2, 1862. 

This Land-Grant College Act brought into 
possibility, on the pattern of Michigan's 
new State Agricultural College (1855), a na- 
tionwide pattern of colleges, at least one in 
each State, “where the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and 
classic studies, and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts in such manner as the legislatures of 
the States may respectively prescribe, in or- 
der to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the sev- 
eral pursuits and professions of life.” 

The Government granted each State agree- 
ing to the terms 30,000 acres of Federal land 
for each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress, which acreage was to be sold to pro- 
vide a capital fund on the investment of 
which the State would pay in perpetulty 5 
percent annually to support the college. 


DEMOCRATIC IN CHARACTER 


Whether measured in student enrollment, 
off-campus instruction and technical assist- 
ance, or research of fundamental value to 
human welfare, this group of institutions 
has made the Morrill Act probably the most 
significant single piece of social legislation in 
U.S. history. Their characteristics are clear. 

These colleges are democratic in charac- 
ter. No one of them has ever assumed that 
it should limit the opportunities of its cam- 
pus to a narrowly conceived aristocracy of 
position, intellect, or money. They have as- 
sumed on the other hand that as the Nation 
grew, as knowledge expanded, as the range 
of competencies required by the society was 
extended, it was their job to serve these ex- 
panded needs of the people. This view per- 
sists, 
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These colleges reflect the spirit of Francis 
Bacon, who had urged three centuries earlier, 
but with little success, that knowledge should 
be found and used to improve the lot of 
mankind, 

The land-grant colleges have never been 
“ivory towers.” They have never been far 
removed from the people they serve and the 
needs which have nurtured their growth. 

The land-grant colleges and universities 
illustrate dramatically that the people, the 
public, through their constituted organs of 
government, hold the major responsibility 
for the advancement of knowledge and the 
education of citizens. These colleges are 
public, tax-supported institutions. Though 
their resources are supplemented in impor- 
tant respects by private grants and support, 
the basic responsibility for thelr support and 
the basic commitment of the colleges belong 
to the people exercised through public chan- 
nels, 

EXAMPLES OF FEDERAL AID 


These institutions are living examples that 
Federal aid to education can serve the na- 
tional interest with enormously valuable re- 
sults and without sacrifice of local self-gov- 
ernment or institutional integrity. Indeed 
the United States today would be immeas- 
urably poorer but for this imaginative Fed- 
eral action one century ago and its continued 
support in partnership with the States. 

They have assumed also the task of devel- 
oping high standards as a necessary corol- 
lary to serving responsibly the special 
needs of our time. Counseled admissions 
and placement, honors programs, more de- 
manding curriculums, strengthened facul- 
ties, and deepened research commitments 
characterize the contemporary public uni- 
versity. 

Finally, they have not neglected to defend 
the great principles which universities have 
always had to defend, such as freedom for 
the mind, They know now, as intelligent 
men have always known and as free men al- 
ways must know, that the risks of freedom to 
think and write and learn and speak are 
fewer and less dangerous than the risks of 
suppression. 

The centennial year of the land-grant col- 
leges and universities of the United States 
finds them living more intimately than ever 
with the busy world they helped to create. 
Nuclear reactors, radio telescopes, mass spec- 
trometers, experimental swine shelters, 
greenhouses, nursery schools, art studies, 
language laboratories, television stations, 
theaters, computers, filmed documents—the 
full range of human knowledge, curiosity, 
and endeavor, mark the contemporary mis- 
sion of this educational system. 


CONTRIBUTION TO NATION 


Without these colleges, which were orig- 
inally founded especially to teach “agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts,” American agri- 
culture would have developed anyway to 
some extent; industry would have expanded; 
the defense establishment would have 
trained a fair number of officers for its re- 
serve and active cadres. No doubt some 
American pure scientists would have teamed 
with other innovators and inventors to pro- 
duce some applied results even useful to the 
farmer. But let us make no bones about it. 
The United States would not enjoy the cul- 
ture nor have the productive capacity that 
it does today—in farm, forest, skyscraper, or 
factory—without the contributions of re- 
search and the wide dissemination of knowl- 
edge to which the resources of thc land- 
grant educational system have been devoted. 

The land-grant colleges and universities 
exist to help unfold the glories of man's 
possibilities and not to settle for less, to 
make it possible for all mea to look out 
upon a universe better understood, more 
kind, more just, more abundant than when 
when these colleges entered the scene 100 
years ago. 


June 19 


To this end they are rededicated and beg 
the sustaining company of all the Nation 
in the journey ahead, 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Finance 
Committee be permitted to sit during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I wish 
to state to the majority leader that I 
shall not object to this request, although 
it places some of us, particularly this 
Senator, at somewhat of a disadvantage, 
because there are on the Finance Com- 
mittee certain Senators whom I should 
like very much to have in the Chamber, 
to hear the debate, because I think there 
are prospects that some members of the 
committee would agree with me if they 
were to hear the debate. 

However, realizing the problems at this 
time confronting the majority leader, 
and also realizing that there are im- 
portant matters which the Finance Com- 
a must hear today, I shall not ob- 

ect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say 
that the only reason I bring up this 
question is that I understand that to- 
morrow the Senate will convene at 10 
o'clock am., and the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee has 
announced hearings on sugar legislation. 

In view of the June 30 date which is 
closely approaching, I sincerely hope 
the committee will be permitted to sit at 
least in the morning, or the forenoon, of 
both Wednesday and Thursday, to con- 
sider the sugar legislation, in order that 
we may get it to the Senate next week. 
This legislation is most important. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana; I would object to stand- 
ing authority for the committee to meet 
during the sessions of the Senate for 
the remainder of the session; but I hope 
that day by day the committee will be 
allowed to meet long enough to consider 
the sugar legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the statement made by the 
Senator from Kansas. I assure him that 
so far as the Senator from Louisiana and 
other Senators are concerned, they have 
a very sympathetic and understanding 
attitude; and we hope that at least for 
all day tomorrow these matters can be 
worked out satisfactorily at the proper 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? The Chair hears none; and 
it is so ordered. 


HEARINGS ON NOISE ABATEMENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in mid- 
April, I introduced a measure to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act which would 
direct the Federal Aviation Agency to 
undertake research to determine how to 
establish methods for measuring and, if 
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possible, cutting down objectionable air- 
craft noise. Although there is now in 
the Federal Aviation Agency some ac- 
tivity along these lines, the pressing 
problem of airport expansion to accom- 
modate jets makes more rapid progress 
vital. 

Recently a number of developments in 
the field show the great need for more 
Federal activity and better public un- 
derstanding of the problems that will 
be coming up over the next 5 years. At 
a hearing recently held at Idlewild Air- 
port, the regional FAA Administrator 
held out little hope of any immediate 
solution. He frankly admitted that en- 
gine development had not progressed to 
the point where engine noise levels could 
be rated and regulated. 

Mr. President, one of the purposes of 
my amendment is to speed up research 
on the internal design of engines, so as 
to cut down noise at the source as soon 
as this is technically feasible. The po- 
sition taken by the FAA Administrator 
of the eastern region only reinforces 
the need for more vigorous action. 

Another area which has not been 
thoroughly investigated, and certainly 
has not been thoroughly publicized, is 
the need for better and more compati- 
ble uses of land directly in the noise 
path of jets. In such heavily populated 
areas as Long Island, the principal effort 
must be on noise abatement, but in other 
parts of the country, where the popula- 
tion density is not as high, strict and 
responsible zoning policies can do much 
to draw the sting from jet operations. 

Mr. President, I sincerely believe the 
whole problem would benefit by a full 
and adequate hearing. For that reason, 
I have called on the Chairman of the 
Aviation Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce to hold hear- 
ings on my bill and any other related 
proposals, in an effort to put the present 
efforts in better perspective and to make 
clear to all concerned, homeowners, real 
estate developers, town officials, airport 
operations, and airlines, what can be 
done at this time. Such a discussion 
will undoubtedly reveal the need for 
stepped up Federal effort in noise abate- 
ment as well as other areas to assist in 
the nationwide shift to jet aircraft and 
to ease the transition to the airage 
ahead. 

Mr. President, in view of the great in- 
terest in this problem, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks two articles outlin- 
ing the recent meeting held in the New 
York International Airport, and an ad- 
dress by Mr. Harry F. Guggenheim be- 
fore the foundation and executive com- 
mittee of the Cornell-Guggenheim 
Aviation Safety Center. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PROTESTS ON NOISE OF PLANES SCORED— FAA 
Alp Crres POsSIBLE Loss OF AVIATION TO 
CIry— RELIEF HELD UNLIKELY 

(By Edward Hudson) 

The regional head of the Federal Aviation 
Agency declared yesterday that continued 
community pressures to halt aircraft noise 


could drive aviation out of New York. 
The official, Oscar Bakke, assistant admin- 


istrator for the eastern region, said at a 
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meeting of community, Government, and 
aviation leaders at the New York Interna- 
tional that community pressures 
would probably cause few additional techni- 
cal improvements in noise abatement. 

He explained, however, that the Federal 
Government, which this year will contribute 
about $17 million of $50 million for airport 
improvements in this region, was “not in- 
sensitive to complaints in an area such as 
noise.” 

Community pressures, he said, “will have 
considerable effect on the formulation of 
basic policies of the Federal, and probably 
State governments, with respect to the loca- 
tion of future airports which will be 
developed.” 


OFFICIALS AT MEETING 


The meeting was called by the Aviation 
Agency to describe progress on the noise 
problem at Idlewild and other airports in 
this area in the last year. About 75 per- 
sons attended the session in the airport’s 
Federal Building. 

Among those present were State Attorney 
General Louis J. Lefkowitz, Nassau County 
Executive Eugene H. Nickerson, Representa- 
tive Seymour Halpern, Republican, of 
Queens, and Representative P. Joseph Ad- 
dabbo, Democrat, of Queens. 

At times the meeting produced sharp 
comments from the audience. C. H. Wil- 
liams, an FAA research official, evoked a pro- 
test when he said an aircraft engine could 
not be developed that would provide a “quiet 
environment” for communities directly off 
the ends of runways. 

Harold W. Felton, president of the North 
Queens Homeowners Association, asked: 
“What are you going to do with these com- 
munities? Are we going to have to wait 
another 25 years for relief.” 


NO ANSWER TO QUESTION 


Mr. Williams responded that he could not 
answer the question. We've got to sit 
down and make a long range look-see, and 
make a choice,” he said. 

Martin White, regional counsel for the 
agency, said in a response to a question by 
Representative Abpanno, that the FAA had 
authority to prescribe air-traffic rules to 
abate noise, but did not have authority— 
nor had it sought it—to regulate engine- 
noise levels. 

He said the state of engine development 
had not progressed sufficiently to make such 
a regulation feasible. 

Mr. Bakke outlined measures under con- 
sideration by the agency to alleviate the 
noise problem around La Guardia and par- 
ticularly Idlewild. Beyond those, he de- 
clared, “I see very little long-range hope for 
serious or significant abatement of aircraft 
noise in the New York area.” 


FAA Ears BURN OVER JETS’ NOISE 
(By Ellison Smith) 


The Federal Aviation Agency was accused 
yesterday of being more sensitive about the 
audiences at Jones Beach theater extrava- 
ganzas than concerned about the peace of 
mind and peace of quite of homeowners in 
Nassau and Queens. 

The FAA policy on noise from incoming 
and outgoing jets at both Idlewild and La- 
Guardia Airports was subjected to a series of 
criticism from citizen groups and legisla- 
tors at a 4-hour hearing at Idlewild con- 
ducted by Oscar Bakke, assistant administra- 
tor in the eastern region for the FAA. 

The remark about Jones Beach came from 
Samuel E. Siegel, counsel for the Aircraft 
Noise Control Committee of Nassau County. 

He said that the FAA had yielded to the 
soft persuasions of the then park com- 
missioner, Robert Moses, in ordering planes 
away frm Jones Beach while the night shows 
were being performed. 
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“This would indicate to me that watch- 
ing a show is held in higher esteem than the 
sleep and health of people who elect to stay 
home,” Mr. Siegel said. 

Mr. Bakke had no comment on the Jones 
Beach criticism, but when the hearing was 
over he conceded that there was little his 
Agency could do about noise in general. He 
said the Agency was constantly striving to 
effect changes in airplane design and the 
introduction of softer sounding compressors 
to make life more tolerable near major 


“The Government is not unsympathetic to 
noise complaints but we cannot compromise 
with maintaining safety standards for air- 
planes,” Mr. Bakke said. 

He was joined in this stand by Edward 
Bechtel, chairman of the Airline Pilots As- 
sociation, who told the complainers: 

“We won't let you regulate us to the point 
where we can’t fly our airplanes ir safety.” 

But aside from Mr. Bakke and Mr. Bechtel, 
the sentiments sounded all afternoon echoed 
the feeling that the world might be better 
off if the Wright brothers had never left 
the ground. 

The FAA came in for some rather uncom- 
plimentary phrases from Representative 
SEYMOUR HALPERN, Republican, Queens, and 
Attorney General Louis J. Lefkowitz, both 
of whom accused the Federal agency of ig- 
noring pleas to support antinoise legislation 
both in Congress and the State legislature. 

Harold W. Felton, president of the North 
Queens Home Owners Association, said the 
failure to suppress noise at Idlewild was in 
effect expropriating homeowners’ properties. 

“We don’t want to sell but if the public 
need is greater than ours then you should 
buy the properties and homes from us and 
then be free to build larger airports,” Mr. 
Felton said. 

John Wiley, director of aviation for the 
Port of New York Authority, testified that 
the bi-State agency is doing its bit to sup- 
press noise by undertaking construction of 
a $9.7 million runway extending a half mile 
into Jamaica Bay. He said the runway will 
be completed by 1964. 

Ending on a dubiously happy note, Mr. 
Bakke told the complainers that after 5 
years things won't get any worse. 

“By that time we will have reached the 
saturation point of plane traffic at both Idle- 
wild and LaGuardia and after that the ad- 
ditional planes will have to go elsewhere,” 
Mr. Bakke said. Where, he didn’t say. 
REMARKS BY HARRY F. GUGGENHEIM BEFORE 

THE FOUNDATION AND EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 

TEES, THE CORNELL-GUGGENHEIM AVIATION 

Sarery CENTER, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 

16, 1962 

The domestic airlines of the United States 
are operating without a profit, and its in- 
ternational airlines are nearly in the same 
condition. A profitless industry is an un- 
healthy industry. In spite of meticulous 
regulations, there may be forces acting to 
the detriment of safety operations in such 
an unhealthy industry. 

The human equation is the most impor- 
tant part of safety in aircraft operation, 
both in the air and on the ground. Safety 
is not entirely achieved by cut and dried 
methods or formulas. Large areas for use 
of judgment and discretion exist in aircraft 
operation. In times of economic stress, it 
is not unreasonable to assume that the exer- 
cise of judgment and discretion may be in- 
fluenced by the need to earn or conserve 
funds. 

In such times, when economic pressure is 
great, the routine enforcement of specific 
regulations can hardly preclude such subtle 
and indeterminate variables as a tendency 
to cut corners to achieve economy, to make 
reductions in maintenance or operating per- 
sonnel, to meet minimum requirements for 
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safety without going beyond this, or to re- 
duce or eliminate research and development 
projects established to enhance safety or 
efficiency, or both. 

The shortage of funds in the past has 
created lags in the development of projects 
and installation of devices which would have 
improved our airlines, and might well have 
given us a far better safety record today. I 
think it is probable that many airline proj- 
ects are neglected or delayed even 
today because of the lack of funds. 

Only the President and the Congress of the 
United States can cure the ill health of the 
air carriers. The airlines are regulated by 
acts of Congress. Routes are designated, 
operations and fares are controlled by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, an independent 
agency of the Government with authority 
prescribed by the Congress. 

There have been innumerable committees 
of fact-finding experts, boards of inquiries 
and investigations. Some of these have been 
of inestimable potential value, but not 
enough of these findings have been imple- 
mented. More important, there has not 
been an attempt to prescribe for the real 
malady of the airlines. The treatment has 
been directed to the symptoms such as in- 
adequate regulations, traffic control, airport 
development, weather reporting and com- 
munication, aid to navigators, pilot efficiency, 
and other factors. These symptoms must be 
treated effectively and cured. Safety is de- 
pendent upon the removal of these manifest 
hazards. However, the malady that causes 
these symptoms is wholly inadequate 
financial resources for this industry whose 
growth has been unparalleled, 

In 1927, one lonely man, Lindbergh, made 
a flight from New York to Paris. People 
asked then: In our lives will it be possible 
for us to fly across the ocean?” Today, in a 
scant 35 years, the miracle of reasonably 
safe, voluminous and fantastically speedy air 
transportation is a commonplace of modern 
life. 


This unpredictable and collosal growth 
of air tion has created problems 
that the air transport companies have not 
had the financial resources to meet. These 
problems will be accentuated as we enter 
the supersonice phase. 

Air transportation is just beginning to 
feel new forms of competition that will in- 
crease in the future to the jeopardy of the 
industry. The nature of this competition is 
two-fold. First, land and sea transportation 
are employing new means and devices for 
greater speed, comfort and safety, and new 
methods of transportation are being devel- 
oped from pipelines to monorails. Second, 
new scientific developments in communica- 
tions in the telephone and television fields 
are threatening to make the necessity and 
desire for travel less urgent. 

In an earlier epoch, when the free enter- 
prise system was given a very loose rein by 
Government, the air transport industry 
would have solved its financial problems in 
the normal pattern of those days. Inefficient 
management and wasteful duplication would 
have been eliminated by ruthless competi- 
tion, followed by combinations and mergers. 
Wage and hour demands of labor would have 
been resolved clumsily after strikes and 
lockouts, accompanied by violence. All the 
funds needed for the capital requirements 
of the expanding industry would have been 

supplied by an eager speculating public, con- 
fident of huge profits from the future growth 
of the industry. In this age we can do better 
than that. We have found, and are con- 
stantly seeking, new ways to make more 
equitable our industrial system. 

Today the free enterprise system is sub- 
ject to drastic controls, especially in the 
public service field of transportation. With 
these controls the Government must assume 
responsibilities. The Government of the 
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United States controls the profits of the air 


money for the present and future huge re- 
quirements of the industry will be made 
available. 

The Congress makes very large annual ap- 
propriations in support of various immediate 
needs of the air transport system. But these 
are palliatives that strike at the symptoms of 
the ill health of the air carriers. They do 
not strike at the malady—a profitiess air 
transport system. 

The President and the Congress are faced 
with either permitting the carriers to make 
a profit, or with the unpleasant necessity of 
taking over and operating the air transport 
system after a large part of it has become 
bankrupt. We have had every manner of 
investigation of our needs in air transport 
but the basic financial one. That is how 
much money is now needed and will be 
needed in the near and distant future to 
keep the United States foremost in avia- 
tion, and to make the airlines safe for its 
citizens. And at the same time the under- 
lying reasons why the airlines are operating 
without a profit should be found and dis- 
closed. With these facts established, the 
Congress must determine who is to pay for 
our national objectives in air transport. 
Adequate fares should be charged to the 
public that uses the airlines, so that the 
air transport companies can give adequate 
service and can make a reasonable profit. 
The municipalities and States benefit from 
air transportation and should contribute 
their fair share for this service. 

Only the Federal Government can deter- 
mine to what extent the public, municipali- 
ties, and States, and the Federal Government 
through general or specific taxation, should 
contribute to the cost of air transportation. 

The President and the Congress should 
no longer refuse to recognize this problem, 
and they must assume the duty of solving 
it. As the States’ political policy evolves 
from “laissez faire” to rigid control, it must 
devise new means to encourage and stimu- 
late private enterprise or it will wither and 
perish. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is a 
matter of record that in the civil rights 
field, the President has placed the great 
emphasis of his administration on ex- 
ecutive department action, rather than 
legislation. In view of that fact, it is a 
matter of deep concern to me that one 
of the results of Executive action—the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity—is reportedly suffer- 
ing from a conflict of philosophies and 
a conflict of personalities. As a result 
of this division, it has been charged that 
the effectiveness of the Committee is im- 
paired in carrying out its mission to pre- 
vent discrimination in employment op- 
portunity among contractors with the 
Federal Government. 

I find especially disturbing the report 
in the New York Times ascribing to a 
member of the Committee, Robert B. 
Troutman, Jr., of Atlanta, the view that 
segregated plant restrooms and cafe- 
terias are not worth the “fuss” of inte- 
gration. Moreover, the New York Times 
report states that there has been “rela- 
tively little followup” on Mr. Trout- 
man’s so-called plans for progress 
voluntary program to sign up nondis- 
criminatory companies, with only 6 of 
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the 52 signatory companies having re- 
ported on their Negro employment. 
An outside observer is quoted as 


I've talked to many industrial people, and 
they say, We're all ready to go but nobody’s 
come around to guide us. Troutman’s staff 
ee is not equipped for that type of opera- 

on. 


This story, as well as charges made in 
April by Herbert Hill, Jr., labor secretary 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, raise grave 
questions about the workings of this 
Committee. 

It seems to me that the President 
ought to speak out on these serious 
charges. Are we to assume that this is 
yet another effort on the part of the 
President to appease the southern wing 
of his party? 

I urge the President to reaffirm the 
policy he set forth in his Executive or- 
der of March 1961, which established 
the Committee. I urge him to clarify 
the role of his alleged “good friend,” 
Robert Troutman, Jr., in the work of 
the Committee in contradistinction to 
the work of its executive director, John 
G. Feild. 

The reports of division in the Com- 
mittee on Equal Job Opportunity under- 
scores the need for legislative action to 
establish a statutory base for the Com- 
mittee. I introduced such a measure on 
January 17, 1961, with a bipartisan 
group of 13 other Senators. There is a 
longstanding history for this proposal, 
dating back to the two previous admin- 
istrations, but the present administra- 
tion, as has been its practice with other 
urgently needed civil rights legislation, 
has refused to back such a proposal. 

I have today sent letters to the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and the Senate Subcommittee on 
Labor urging that hearings be conducted 
on this bill. In this way, Congress will 
be able to fully examine the work of the 
Committee, the need for a statutory 
base, and the desirability of continual 
congressional oversight of the Commit- 
tee’s activities. 

I ask unanimous consent to append 
the news story from the New York Times 
of June 18, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. PANEL Srirr Over Necro Joss—Joun- 
son COMMITTEE Tries To RECONCILE 
VOLUNTARY AND COMPULSORY PROGRAMS 

(By Peter Braestrup) 

WasHINGTON.—The Kennedy administra- 

tion’s year-old drive to open up industrial 


jobs to Negroes has become entangled in 
controversy. 

The agency concerned is the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, headed by Vice President JOHNSON. 

The controversy has strong political over- 
tones. It centers on reconciling the “com- 
pulsory” program headed by John G. Feild, 
the Committee's staff director, and a volun- 


tary” approach being pressed by Robert B. 
Troutman, Jr., of Atlanta, a member of the 


panel who is a close friend of President 
Kennedy. 

The outcome is expected to be affected by a 
report Mr. Troutman is to submit to Presi- 
dent Kennedy this Friday and by the find- 
ings of Theodore W. Kheel, a New York 
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lawyer, who is completing a study of the 
Committee’s operation for Mr. Johnson. 

The Vice President’s aids and Secretary 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, Vice Chairman 
of the Committee, have insisted that the con- 
troversy is not serious. “I like a little 
healthy diversity,” Mr, Goldberg said in an 
interview. “There is bound to be disagree- 
ment in a group as varied as this one.” 

However, some civil rights groups, notably 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, have expressed con- 
cern. They fear that Mr. Troutman’s op- 
eration, if uncontrolled, will weaken the 
“hard line” originally laid down by the Pres- 
ident. 

Similar worries have been voiced privately 
by some Committee members, notably John 
C. Wheeler, president of a Negro bank in 
Durham, N.C., and Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers. 

The hard line was set out in the Presi- 
dent’s Executive order of March 1961, which 
created the Johnson panel and its 35-man 
staff, headed by Mr. Feild, former executive 
director of Michigan’s Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 

The panel was given the job of ending 
racial discrimination by Federal agencies and 
private concerns with Government contracts. 
Such discrimination was prohibited by the 
order. 

Unlike its counterpart under Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, the Johnson com- 
mittee’s mandate had “teeth.” The sharpest 
were a compliance reporting system for in- 
dustry, active investigation of Negro com- 
plaints, and sanctions against recalcitrant 
employers, including contract cancellation. 

SIXTY-FIVE PERCENT SETTLED 

“We mean business,” the Vice President 
has repeatedly told both industry and civil 
rights groups. 

To date, under Mr. Jonnson’s supervision, 
Mr. Feild’s office has received 870 compliants 
of discrimination by Government contractors 
and has settled 65 percent of them, with the 
aid of other Federal agencies. 

With considerable help from industry, the 
Feild staff has also slowly created an equality 
control system covering 300,000 manufactur- 
ing concerns that do business with the Gov- 
ernment. Fifteen million employees are 
covered. 

This data-p: system is designed to 
show the job status of Negroes in each con- 
cern, the progress made and comparisons 
within specific industries and labor markets. 
With this data, the Feild staff and contract 
compliance officers in the Defense Depart- 
ment and other buying agencies will be able 
to identify laggard employers and unions 
and concentrate their remedial efforts. 

Some 200 cases of racial discrimination 
have been corrected and breakthroughs have 
been achieved in Negro employment in the 
North and South without canceling any 
contracts, Mr. Feild said recently. But he 
asserted that “several instances of brink- 
manship” had been necessary. 

FINDS VALUE IN THREATS 

“I have been impressed,” he told a civil 
rights group last month, “with the educa- 
tional value of the threat.” 

All this smacks of bureaucracy and com- 
pulsion to Mr. Troutman, who favors a vol- 
untary approach that makes him the prime 
focus of Negro suspicions. 

Mr. Troutman has strong ties to Georgia's 
congressional delegation, notably Senator 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE. 

He is easily the most energetic member of 
the President’s Committee. He rises daily 
at 4:30 a.m. to get 2 days out of one and 
catnaps during the day. 

Shunning the ordinary committee mem- 
ber’s advisory role, Mr. Troutman began 
pressing the much-published plans for 
progress program last May. Starting with 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 52 major de- 
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fense contractors have signed White House 
agreements to open up more jobs to quali- 
fied Negroes. By the year’s end, Mr. Trout- 
man hopes to have 100 such concerns signed 
up. 

DECRIES INTEGRATION “FUSS” 

“Compulsion is not the thing,” he argues. 
“I'm a lawyer. I can show you how to get 
around the Executive order. It’s got to be 
voluntary.” 

He contends that segregated plant rest- 
rooms and cafeterias are not worth the 
“fuss” of integration, as required by the 
Feild program. “I'm interested in jobs. I’m 
interested in improving the attitudes of big 
business,” he says. 

Late last month, Mr. Troutman sent a re- 
port on plans for progress to the Vice Presi- 
ident, the White House, and Secretary Gold- 
berg. He did not send it to Mr. Feild. He 
noted figures showing that in 6 months the 
first half-dozen concerns to sign the plans, 
including Lockheed, found 2,000 new jobs for 
Negroes. 

“How many jobs have the ‘do-gooders’ and 
‘talk-gooders’ produced in 50 years?” he 
asked, 

Along with his report Mr. Troutman sub- 
mitted a controversial proposal. He sug- 
gested that plans for be turned 
over this fall to a council, largely composed 
of businessmen, that would seek new re- 
cruits for a voluntary program. Mr. Trout- 
man would be the new group's executive 
secretary. 

MAY DISCUSS PROPOSAL 

Mr. Troutman would get the council mov- 
ing with a Washington dinner for executives 
of 100 leading concerns of all types this fall. 
The businessmen would be addressed by the 
President, the Vice President, and Secretary 
Goldberg. 

The Troutman proposals will reportedly 
be considered by the full committee at its 
next meeting, possibly later this month. 

Mr. Troutman’s proposals may please 
Southern Democrats but they are unlikely 
to please another major Democratic bloc, the 
Negro voters. 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., the new executive 
director of the National Urban League, com- 
mented last month, with respect to existing 
plans for progress: 

“We've tried the voluntary approach for 
years, and nothing's happened.” 

Herbert Hill, Jr., labor secretary of the 
NAACP, charged in April that the White 
House agreements “resulted in more public- 
ity than progress.” He asserted that Mr. 
Troutman’s efforts had deliberately diverted 
attention and resources from “the systematic 
across-the-board effort” needed to insure 
compliance with the President’s Executive 
order. 

PUBLICITY VALUE STRESSED 

However, Secretary Goldberg said, “I have 
no complaints about Troutman’s operation.” 

He and Vice President JoHNSON have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the 2,000—job gain, 
and their aids stress the value of publicly 
enlisting big business against racial dis- 
crimination. 

The voluntary approach, like Mr. Feild’s 
drive, has not been without its failures. A 
dozen major concerns, including the United 
States Steel Corp., Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
and several oil companies, have refused to 
sign up. 

Mr. Troutman’s preoccupation with the 
spirit rather than the letter of the plans 
for progress has led to some changes. Last 
July. the Vice President was presented a 
plan for progress from the General Electric 
Co., which was regarded as unspecific and 
little more than a polite response to the 
panel’s invitation to cooperate. 

Mr. JoHNsON promptly ruled that Hobart 
Taylor, the committee’s counsel, would 
henceforth review all Mr. Troutman’s plans 
for progress. 
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Moreover, in contrast to the regular com- 
pliance program, there has been relatively 
little follow-up on plans for progress. Only 
six of the 52 signatory companies have re- 
ported on their Negro employment. 

“I've talked to many industrial people,” 
said an outside observer, “and they say, 
‘We're all ready to go but nobody's come 
around to guide us. 

“Troutman’s staff just isn’t equipped for 
that type of operation,” he said. 

Amid both praise and criticism, Mr. 
Troutman has pushed ahead. He has created 
a semiautonomous plans for progress staff. 
He has opened an office in Atlanta and has 
put some of his personal staff to work with 
census data, preparing a presentation for 
him to take to industry. 

“I only see the topman,” he said recently, 
“and I tell him it’s going to cost him some- 
thing.” 

One of his prime talking points is giving 
the Negro a stake in the free-enterprise sys- 
tem, An infusion of well-paid Negro white- 
collar workers, he contends, will have a 
calming effect on Negro communities, which 
he believes are often dominated by ex- 
tremist clergymen. 

Mr. Troutman shifted operations to Wash- 
ington in March. 

He did not set up shop next door to Mr. 
Feild’s quarters in the vast General Ac- 
counting Office Building in midtown Wash- 
ington. Instead he obtained a suite at 701 
Jackson Place, across Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the White House, where he drops in 
occasionally to see the President. 

Secretary Goldberg said that he approved 
the separation of the Troutman and Feild 
staffs, partly to avoid “friction.” 

Mr. Troutman spends an average of 2 days 
a week in Washington, both on plans for 
progress and on other business. 

Last October, with Mr. Goldberg's ap- 
proval, he put his chief aide, Joseph Kruse, 
on the Federal payroll. Mr. Kruse gets 
$10,635 a year. In April, according to Labor 
Department spokesmen, three more of his 
Atlanta business employees were added at 
salaries ranging from $6,435 to $9,000 a year. 

According to Stephen Shulman, special 
assistant to Secretary Goldberg, the entire 
plans for progress operation is expected to 
cost about $76,000 by July 1. This cost does 
not include the services of the Feild staff, 
which was involved in about half the nego- 
tiations. The Troutman operation has thus 
cost little more than one-sixth the full com- 
mittee’s annual budget of $425,000. 

Mr. Troutman says that he is so short on 
office help that Mr. Kruse has to do his own 
typing. 

Mr. Troutman believes that complaints of 
racial discrimination against employers that 
have signed plans for progress constitute 
unfair harassment. Many such complaints, 
he notes, have been lodged with the Feild 
staff by the NAACP on behalf of individual 
Negro workers. 


ASKS DATA ON COMPLAINTS 


Without notifying Secretary Goldberg, Mr. 
Troutman last month sent to Mr. Feild’s 
office a request for an accounting of all 
complaints lodged and whence they came. 
One of his purposes was to discover which 
were legitimate and which were filed for 
publicity’s sake, as he saw it. His critics 
contend that similar tactics have been used 
in the North by organizations hostile to 
State fair-employment laws. 

“If they want to get rid of plans for 
progress, they can go ahead,” Mr. Troutman 
says. “I'm not getting anything out of this. 
I've got to earn my living.” 

Aside from his law practice Mr. Troutman 
has been in and out of a host of businesses. 

One of them is an interest in a $3 million 
a year food vending company, Koffee-Kup, 
Inc., now a wholly owned subsidiary of 
United Servomation, Inc. Koffee-Kup 
serves plants and offices in the Atlanta area. 
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Mr. Troutman is the company’s secretary. 
Among his fellow stockholders is Senator 
TALMADGE. The biggest of Koffee-Kup's in- 
dustrial customers has been Lockheed’s 
plant at Marietta, Ga., near Atlanta. And 
ironically, after Lockheed segregated plant 
cafeterias were closed under ‘he first 
Troutman-negotiated plan for progress last 
year, Koffee-Kup increased its business. 

It had not been planned that way, Mr. 
Troutman said that he had not attended 
a company meeting in 4 years and had 
played no part in the concern’s operations. 

To charges that he lobbied for a $1 billion 
Air Force jet transport contract for Lock- 
heed’s Marietta plant, Mr. Troutman cheer- 
fully pleads guilty. “I think the Southeast 
should do more pushing,” he said. 

However, he said that his efforts had been 
confined to preparing a 10-page study for 
Georgia’s congressional delegation support- 
ing Georgia’s claims to a greater share of 
defense spending. The contract was awarded 
in March, 1961. 

It is against this background of politics 
and conflicting personalities and philoso- 
phies that the President's Committee is go- 
ing into its second year of operation. 

Mr. Kheel, after studying the Committee, 
is understood to believe that it has made a 

start in eliminating racial discrimina- 
tion in employment. 


CONFIRMING THE NOMINATION OF 
THURGOOD MARSHALL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the nom- 
ination of Thurgood Marshall to be judge 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit was an excellent appoint- 
ment which was hailed by civil rights 
proponents everywhere because of 
Judge Marshall’s brilliant record, partic- 
ularly of appellate advocacy. Judge 
Marshall's induction, which I attended, 
took place on October 23, 1961. Yet con- 
firmation of his nomination has yet to 
be acted upon by the Senate. He has 
had to sit on the court for almost an 
entire term, handling the duties of that 
office, without Senate confirmation. 

A special subcommittee held hearings 
on the nomination on May 1, 1962. Sen- 
ator KEATING and I appeared in favor of 
the nominee, and no one appeared in 
opposition. The Republican member of 
the subcommittee, Senator Hruska, was 
the only member of the subcommittee to 
attend the hearing. Since the hearing, 
no action has been taken or scheduled, 
even to report the nomination to the 
full committee, much less to report it to 
the Senate. There should be an end to 
this wholly unjustified delay. 

There is some talk of a further hearing. 
If this is necessary, it should be done 
at once. If it is just another delaying 
tactic, it should be exposed as such. 
Personally, I see no reason whatever why 
the hearing already held did not offer 
sufficient opportunity for all interested 
parties to be heard; but I have such con- 
fidence in the nominee that I have no 
fear about holding further hearings if 
there is a genuine need for them. The 
responsibility for this delay is also one 
the administration must share; the sub- 
committee and committee chairmen are 
members of the President’s party and 
should be asked to permit the Senate to 
deal with this nomination. It is not 
enough for the President to claim credit 
for sending a nomination to the Senate. 
Senate confirmation is also essential. 
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Nor is it enough for the President to say 
that this is not within his control; the 
public has a right to know that, too, if 
that is the case. 

Further delay is both unwarranted and 
intolerable. 


STRIKE OF TWA 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, for 
almost 2 years the Federal Government 
has made every effort to help the unions 
and airlines reach a satisfactory solution 
to the controversy over the composi- 
tion of the crews on jet aircraft. Dur- 
ing this period, I have carefully re- 
frained from any comment on the issues 
involved, I felt that the parties to the 
dispute should be given every oppor- 
tunity to work out a voluntary and mu- 
tually acceptable solution. With the an- 
nouncement by the flight engineers’ 
union of their intention to strike Trans 
World Airlines, and the implied threat 
to strike other airlines affected by the 
dispute, I feel that the situation has 
changed. I believe that I now have the 
responsibility, as chairman of the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, to add my voice to 
those of other responsible officials of 
the Government in urging the flight en- 
gineers to avoid this action, which can 
only damage their country, the airline 
industry, and their union. 

I have every sympathy with these men. 
They have made, and can continue to 
make, a valuable contribution to the 
safety of air travel. The situation in 
which they find themselves is not of their 
making, but is the result of technological 
change, specifically the transition to jet 
aircraft. 

However, no group of workers has had 
the benefit of more patient or sincere 
efforts in its behalf than has the flight 
engineers. Secretary Goldberg, the Spe- 
cial Presidential Commission headed by 
Dr. Feinsinger, and the AFL-CIO have 
suggested a merger of the pilots’ and en- 
gineers’ unions on a basis which would 
have provided the members of the flight 
engineers’ union with guarantees as to 
their continued employment and main- 
tenance of their seniority rights, or, fail- 
ing this, which would have provided them 
with liberal severance payments to per- 
mit them to find other employment. 
Every effort will be made by the Con- 
gress, by the executive branch, and by 
the AFL-CIO, to which both these unions 
belong, to protect the interest of the 
members of the weaker union in a mer- 
ger with the stronger. But this is not 
the issue in this strike. 

We should remember that throughout 
this dispute the Federal Aviation Agency 
has consistently maintained that the 
flight engineer’s duties on a jet aircraft 
could be performed as well by a person 
who qualified as a flight engineer after 
experience as a pilot as they could be 
by one who qualified after experience as 
a mechanic. There has never been any 
evidence that a four-man crew was re- 
quired or contributed in any way to the 
safety of operation of a jet aircraft. The 
four-man crew requirement came about 
because the pilots’ union insisted that 
the third crewmember should be a pilot, 
while the flight engineers insisted that 
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the third crewmember should be a me- 
chanic and a member of their union. 
Several airlines compromised by adopt- 
ing the four-man crew—a costly piece 
of featherbedding that the industry can 
simply not afford. A number of airlines 
have operated for years with the entire 
crew pilot-trained and members of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, including the 
pilot performing the duties of flight 
engineer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Oklahoma has ex- 
pired. Without objection, the Senator 
from Oklahoma may proceed for an ad- 
ditional 3 minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Vice 
President. 

Mr. President, following this evasion of 
the issue, the National Mediation Board 
determined after protracted hearings 
that the duties of a flight engineer on a 
jet aircraft did not differ from the du- 
ties of a pilot to such an extent as to 
entitle them to independent representa- 
tion as a separate craft; and this deter- 
mination was sustained by the courts. 
An industrywide strike threat as a re- 
sult of this determination was then 
averted by an agreement for a further 
investigation by the Presidential Com- 
mission headed by Professor Feinsinger. 
This Commission recommended that it 
was desirable that the pilots’ and flight 
engineers’ unions be merged because 
there was no longer any justification for 
separate unions, and also recommend- 
ed very fair and sensible principles on 
which such merger should take place, 

The leadership of the flight engineers’ 
union has adamantly refused to follow 
this reasonable and responsible course 
after every effort has been made to seek 
a formula which would minimize the in- 
dividual hardship on the members of the 
union. After their contentions have been 
rejected again and again by fair and 
objective third parties, they again resort 
to the strike to maintain a status quo 
which has become an anachronism in 
the changing world of aviation. 

Surely the members of this union are 
aware that an administration which has 
taken strong measures to prevent an ac- 
tion by industry which it felt was con- 
trary to the public interest must also 
take strong measures to prevent an ac- 
tion by labor which is contrary to the 
publie interest. Surely they must rec- 
ognize that the current conditions in 
our economy are such that the Ameri- 
can people cannot tolerate selfish and 
irresponsible conduct by a small minor- 
ity of workers which will affect adversely 
thousands of their fellow workers, our 
transportation system, and our balance 
of payments. It is time for reason to 
prevail in this dispute. If this union in- 
sists on a resort to force, it will leave 
the Government no choice but to em- 
— the greater force for the greater 
good. 


SENATOR NEUBERGER URGES RE- 
TAINING GENERAL SAFETY DIS- 
TRICT OFFICE, FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION AGENCY, IN MEDFORD, 
OREG. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr, President, I 
am seriously concerned by the proposal 
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of the Federal Aviation Agency to trans- 
fer activities of the Medford, Oreg., Gen- 
eral Safety District Office. Medford is 
the second busiest airport in my State, 
and a real hardship would result if busi- 
ness is required to be transacted in Port- 
land or Sacramento, Calif., 230 and 290 
miles away, respectively. 

I have written the Administrator of 
FAA expressing my concern with this 
matter and the hope FAA will review its 
decision and continue the General Safety 
District Office at Medford. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp my letter to the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency, Mr. 
Halaby, together with an editorial of 
June 13 on this subject from the Med- 
ford Mail Tribune, a prominent daily 
newspaper. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


JUNE 5, 1962. 
Hon. Nasees E. HALABY, 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HALAnT: I am writing to express 
my personal concern regarding the proposed 
closing of the General Safety District Office 
presently located at Medford, Oreg. Such a 
closure would present serious difficulties to 
aviation in this area of my State. 

The present GSDO office at Medford has 
both a pilot inspector and an aircraft in- 
spector. Both are vital to the continuous 
operation of the general aviation fleet. If 
the office were cloesd, southern Oregon pilots, 
aircraft owners and mechanics would have 
a choice of conducting their frequent busi- 
ness with the Sacramento GSDO, 290 miles 
away, or with the Portland office, 230 miles 
away. The hardships are obvious. 

I understand it is a matter of record that 
the Portland GSDO office is so swamped with 
work that pilots have waited more than a 
year to take an advanced flight check, which 
the local Medford office presently cannot 
give. 

Because of the great distances involved, a 
separation of GSDO offices by 520 miles if 
the proposed closure takes place, it is my 
hope that your agency might reconsider its 
action with respect to Medford. 

Sincerely, 
MAURINE B. NEUBERGER. 


Don'r Move GSDO 


A small story in this newspaper last week 
reported that the General Safety District Of- 
fice of the Federal Aviation Agency would 
be moved from Medford to Portland this 
month, 

The announcement has drawn strong pro- 
tests from those associated with the general 
aviation industry throughout southern Ore- 
gon and northern California. It appears to 
us the protests are fully justified, and that 
the FAA should rescind the order unless it 
can be shown to be in the public interest. 

Such a change would impose real diffi- 
culties, if not hardships, on a large number 
of individuals. We doubt that it could be 
shown that moving the office would result in 
any savings, either. 

A letter written to Senator MAURINE NEU- 
BERGER explains why aviation in this area 
would suffer. In part, it said: 

“The GSDO has both a pilot inspector and 
an aircraft inspector. Both are vital to the 
safe growth and continued operation of the 
general aviation fleet, The former conducts 
flight tests for new pilot certificates, and for 
higher ratings. The latter personally must 
examine the work of mechanics making al- 
terations to all aircraft. If the office here 
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were closed, southern Oregon pilots, aircraft 
owners and mechanics would have a choice 
of conducting their frequent business with 
the Sacramento GSDO (290 miles), or the 
Portland office (230 miles). The hardships 
are obvious. So is the impossibility of fly- 
ing a dismantled plane to an inspection lo- 
cation, The alternative is to wait for the 
inspector to visit here, which could well be 
a period of months, 

“As a matter of record, the Portland 
GSDO is so swamped with work that one 
pilot has been waiting more than a year to 
take an advanced flight check the local 
office cannot give. 

“Airplanes are vital to the everyday exist- 
ence of a great many Oregonians. Mercy 
flights is a good example, but crop dusting, 
borate bombing, and many other activities 
could also be cited.” 

The GSDO was once located in Eugene, 
but was moved to Medford the better to 
serve the larger area. This made sense, as 
Medford has the second busiest airport in 
the State, and is roughly equidistant from 
the Portland and Sacramento offices. It has 
been here for 7 years, and its services are in 
wide demand. 

Its movement to Portland would work a 
costly hardship on the general aviation in- 
dustry. We do not see how it could be 
justified under any circumstances, and cer- 
tainly not unless cost savings would be sub- 
stantial, which is difficult to believe. 

We hope the FAA reverses its decision, and 
keeps this important service office close to 
the people it serves.—E. A. 


THE DRUG REFORM BILL 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp three editorials entitled 
“Confusion on Drug Reform,” “Retreat 
on Drugs,” and “The Drug Bill Scan- 
dal,” which I think are pertinent to the 
discussion in the Senate regarding the 
efforts of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER] to bring forth a good 
drug bill. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 15, 1962] 
CONFUSION ON DRUG REFORM 


The drug reform bill over which Senator 
Kerauver and his Senate Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee toiled for 2½ years has undergone 
drastic dilution as the result of a coup engi- 
neered by Senator EASTLAND, of Mississippi, 
in collaboration with the bill’s Republican 
foes, Mr. EAsTLAND, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s Democratic chairman, called a meeting 
without notice to the Democratic majority 
of the subcommittee, at which the measure 
they had approved was changed so funda- 
mentally that Mr. Keravver now disclaims 
authorship. Perhaps the most surprising 
aspect of the secret session was the pres- 
ence of a representative of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to give the 
administration’s blessing to the watered- 
down bill. 

In view of the long hearings and staff work 
that went into the original bill, this is a 
bizarre method of revision. Senator KE- 
FAUVER notes that President Kennedy sent 
the Senate a letter April 10 strongly endors- 
ing most provisions of his bill and suggesting 
certain amendments to make it even more 
effective in assuring safer, cheaper drugs. 
The Senator insists that the revised version 
is a mere shadow of the original and that 
it will achieve virtually none of the Presi- 
dent's goals. 

It has always been clear that the Kefauver 
bill was open to improvement. Some pro- 
visions were unduly restrictive—especially 
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those subjecting pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers to discriminatory treatment on pat- 
ents. But the subcommittee’s investigation 
demonstrated conclusively that existing 
safeguards were far from adequate. The 
original bill was realistically geared to over- 
coming these deficiencies in public protection 
for the public health. The substitute seems 
more likely to provide the illusion of addi- 
tional safeguards than their reality. 

The President has plenty of problems to 
occupy him these days, but this is a matter 
of sufficient moment to justify a clear state- 
ment from the White House as to which ver- 
sion meets the President’s tests as outlined 
in his April letter. 


[From the Washington Post, June 18, 1962] 
RETREAT ON DRUGS 


Senator KEFAUVER has a right to be angry 
about the strange way in which his drug 
legislation was adulterated at a meeting of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. Senator 
EASTLAND, chairman of the committee, was 
careful to see that Senator KEFAUVER was not 
invited. His explanation for his oversight 
represents a novel approach to parliamentary 
courtesy. “I admit I did not call in my 
friend from Tennessee for consultation,” Mr. 
EASTLAND blandly explained to the Senate, 
“because I thought it would be a futile act.” 

Senator Krrauvrn is more thoroughly 
versed than any Member of the Senate on 
the intricacies of the legislation intended 
to encourage safer and cheaper drugs. For 
2% years, his Senate Antitrust Subcommittee 
has delved with diligence into the abuses in 
drug manufacturing. These hearings re- 
sulted in a bill that President Kennedy en- 
dorsed in a letter of April 10 that suggested 
only minor emendations. 

Now Senator KEFAUVER has disowned the 
new bill and the administration has re- 
treated from its previous position. Curi- 
ously, a representative of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare participated 
in Senator EASsTLAND's private meeting and 
went along with the revisions urged by two 
Republican Senators, Dirksen and Hruska. 

It may be that Senator Keravuver’s bill 
needed improvement. But a point-by-point 
study of the changes made at Mr. EASTLAND'S 
private session show that virtually every 
change is in the direction of weakening the 
bill and limiting its scope. Provisions for 
licensing drug manufacturers have been 
thrown out to provide for a meaningless 
registration procedure, Standards for test- 
ing the efficacy of a new drug have been 
diluted. 

Enough has come to light in Senate hear- 
ings to support the need for new legislation. 
Whatever bill Congress passes should pro- 
vide the substance as well as appearance of 
protection. The White House ought to re- 
consider whether it will give its approval to 
a bill that has been plucked and shorn in a 
cozy little meeting in Senator EASTLAND’S 
office. 

[From the New York Post, June 14, 1962] 
THE DRUG BILL SCANDAL 

What happened to President Kennedy’s 
state of the Union pledge “to protect our 
consumers from the careless and unscrupu- 
lous?” In the light of that pledge, how 
could a representative of HEW Secretary 
Ribicoff participate in the gang-up engi- 
neered by Senator EasTLaAnp and Minority 
Leader DIRKSEN against Senator Keravuver’s 
bill for tightened Federal regulation of the 
drug industry (as reported by Barbara 
Yuncker in the Post). 

The administration, nominally a supporter 
of the Kefauver bill, went into an unpre- 
cedented “secret meeting“ from which KE- 
FAUVER and other supporters of strengthened 
controls were excluded. The meeting was 
designed to tailor pending drug legislation 
to the specifications of the pharmaceutical 
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industry. The result, according to Senator 
KEravver, was a “massacre” of a good bill 
which had been carefully drafted after 214 
years of public hearings. 

Defending its willingness to compromise 
the administration claims that is the only 
way to get a bill that has any chance of 
passage. But to pass a bill without teeth 
could be worse than no bill at all. 

Senator Kerauver has vowed to fight it out 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Now is the time for consumers to be heard 


in his support. 


BOOK BY JACK BELL ENTITLED “MR. 
CONSERVATIVE: BARRY GOLDWA- 
TER” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Chesly 
Manly of the Chicago Tribune has writ- 
ten a very interesting review of the re- 
cently published biography by Jack Bell 
under the title, “Mr. Conservative: Barry 
GOLDWATER.” 

Mr. Manly sets forth what Mr. Bell's 
friends have always known, namely, his 
objectivity, his fairness, and his facility 
for presenting a character in excellent 
perspective. 

I ask that Mr. Manly’s evaluation of 
this timely and current volume be made 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AUSPICIOUS COMBINATION OF SUBJECT AND 
BIOGRAPHER 


(Mr. Conservative: BARRY GOLDWATER,” by 
Jack Bell [Doubleday, 312 pp., 84.50) 
(Reviewed by Chesly Manly) 


Given such a fascinating political phenom- 
enon as Barry GOLDWATER as the subject and 
Jack Bell, one of the best informed political 
writers in the country, as the biographer, the 
result is bound to be a first-rate book. 

Bell covers the Senate and national politics 
for the Associated Press. Only a writer who 
has lived and worked in close proximity to 
the charismatic Senator and enjoys his confi- 
dence could present such an intimate and 
-~ authoritative account of his beliefs, his ac- 
tivities, and his political prospects as leader 
of resurgent conservatism in the Republican 
Party. 


Bell compares GOLDWATER’s position on ma- 
jor issues with that of Nelson Rockefeller and 
Richard Nixon, both potential candidates for 
the Republican Presidential nomination in 
1964. He rejects both Rockefeller and Nixon, 
at least implicitly, in a chapter concluding, 
“Who but Barry GOLDWATER?” He equates 
GotpwatTer’s position in 1962 with that of 
Senator Kennedy in 1958 and reminds the 
“wiseacres of politics“ who give GOLDWATER 
no chance to win the Republican nomination 
in 1964 that they gave Kennedy no chance to 
win the Democratic nomination in 1960. 

The author obviously admires GOLDWATER 
as a sincere, courageous, and fiercely patriotic 
politician who fights for his convictions but 
always fights fairly. He is sympathetic with 
GOLDWATER'S political philosophy, which is 
more rugged individualism than traditional 
conservatism. But the book is no unrelieved 
panegyric. Bell ascribes numerous incon- 
sistencies, a tendency to “pop off” thought- 
lessly, and some untenable positions to the 
handsome Senator. 

Some of Bell's criticism seems unwar- 
ranted. It is by no means certain that GOLD- 
WATER “guessed wrong on the United Nations 
action to bring secessionist Katanga back 
into line with the Congo central govern- 
ment.” Though Bell acknowledges GOLD- 
WATER'S repudiation of Robert Welch, 
founder of the John Birch Society, he says 
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that “the Birch adherents had a right to 
assume that GOLDWATER embraced many of 
their viewpoints” because of his votes in the 
Senate. Such a remark would be considered 
a smear if it referred to Communist view- 
points and the votes of any leftwinger in 
Congress. 

The last chapter of the book, “A Conserva- 
tive’s Creed,” was contributed by GOLDWATER, 
It is an eloquent statement of the Senator's 
conviction that the basic issue of our time, 
in both domestic and foreign affairs, is free- 
dom versus slavery. 

No definitive assessment of GOLDWATER 
could be written at this time, but Bell’s 
interim report should be read by those who 
have any interest in American politics. 


ALASKA AND SEATTLE’S WORLDS 
FAIR 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
recently the New York Times published 
an excellent article on the effects of the 
Seattle World’s Fair upon Alaska. It 
was written by Lawrence E. Davies, the 
Times’ veteran west coast correspondent. 
It points out that many of the people who 
have gone to Seattle to see the World’s 
Fair have gone on to enjoy the scenic 
wonders of Alaska. 

Alaska is making preparations for a 
large influx of tourists. Later this year 
a regular car ferry service will take 
tourists who have driven to Prince 
Rupert in British Columbia up the famed 
Inside Passage” to the coastal towns of 
southeastern Alaska—Ketchikan, Wran- 
gell, Petersburg, Sitka, Juneau, Haines, 
and Skagway. The first ferry was 
launched earlier this month. Two more 
are under construction, and beginning in 
the summer of 1963 will afford daily 
service. 

The establishment of this “marine 
highway” is one of the accomplishments 
of the people of Alaska under statehood. 
They voted a $23 million bond issue for 
the purpose. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Davies’ article entitled “Alaska Gets a 
Bonus From the Seattle Fair,” be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in connec- 
tion with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALASKA GETS A Bonus FROM THE SEATTLE 
Farr 
(By Lawrence E. Davies) 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA—The 49th State al- 
ready is experiencing agreeable economic 
effects from the Seattle World’s Fair. 
Alaska’s tour promoters are convinced that 
the State has embarked on its biggest travel 
year, bigger even than 1959, the first year of 
statehood, and they credit the Century 21 
Exposition, which began a 6-month run on 
April 21. 

The Alaska State exhibit at the fair, 
housed near the Space Needle, has brought 
many inquiries from exposition visitors, offi- 
cialis noted. In numerous instances, these 
inquiries have been translated into side trips 
to the Far North by plane and steamer, even, 
in some cases, into leisurely motor trips by 
tourists with time on their hands. 

“It is surprising how many persons have 
checked in here since the Seattle Exposition 
opened and mentioned that the fair was 
their impetus for coming to Alaska,” said 
an Anchorage hotelman. And Pacific North- 
ern Airlines reports that advance bookings 
for this summer to Alaska already are up 15 
percent over 1961. 


June 19 


“We feel this is a result of the World's 
Fair,” said Howard Clifford, a Pacific North- 
ern spokesman in Seattle. “Our individual 
business, not group tours, is up 30 percent; 
group business is up 50 percent,” 


BUSINESS MAY INCREASE 


A Pan American World Airways official said 
his firm expects a “substantial increase” in 
its Alaskan business because of the fair. 
These two companies, as well as Alaska Air- 
lines and Northwest Orient Airlines, operate 
jet services between the Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska. 

Charles B. West, a former Fairbanks air- 
plane pilot who is the biggest tour operator 
in the Alaska business, said his 1962 bookings 
currently are running ahead of those sold 
at this time in 1959, the heaviest travel 
year for the 49th State. 

“The World’s Fair is responsible,” he said. 
“The last 2 years have been static; our busi- 
ness dropped 25 percent in 1960 from 1959 
and remained at that level last year. I think 
we may go up 45 percent this year.” 

Tourist officials are jubilant about the rise 
in business, especially since the first boat in 
a projected fleet of four ferries that is des- 
tined to carry motorists and their cars over 
a marine highway to Alaska will not be 
ready for operation until at least late in 
September. 

This ferry, the motorship Malaspina, 
named for an Alaska glacier as big as Rhode 
Island, is under construction at the Puget 
Sound Bridge & Drydock Co.'s yard in 
Seattle. 

The somewhat controversial ferry system 
is hopefully scheduled to begin operating 
with its full fleet of four ships next year. 
Three of the ferries will serve southeastern 
Alaska, 

These 3, each with a capacity of 100 cars 
and 500 passengers, will sail between Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, and Skagway in 
Alaska. They are expected to make the run 
in 36 hours if they take a direct route; in 
42 hours if a longer route, by way of Sitka, 
is followed. Stops will be made at Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Petersburg, Sitka, Juneau, Haines, 
and Skagway. 


ALASKAN FERRY 


The fourth ferry, with a capacity of 60 
automobiles and 262 passengers, is to run be- 
tween Kodiak and Homer in south-central 
Alaska. The ferry system is designed to 
provide loops for automobile traffic using 
the Alaska highway and its connecting links, 
both rail and highway, and offer travelers the 
chance to go by land, return by water, or 
vice versa, 

This summer, for World’s Fair visitors and 
other Alaska-bound travelers, four Canadi- 
an-flag vessels will be running between Van- 
couver, British Columbia, and Skagway. 
Alaska Cruise Lines, Inc., operates two of the 
vessels, the Glacier Queen and Yukon Star, 
with a departure every 4 days between now 
and October 1. 

The Canadian National Steamship Co. has 
scheduled 13 departures for its vessel, the 
Prince George, between now and early in 
September, and the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ship Co. has scheduled 12 departures from 
Vancouver for its Princess Louise during 
June, July, and August. 

Two opposing views have marked the new 
tourist season, with its expected record travel 
to Alaska. The controversy centers on the 
question of lodgings in Seattle. 

One position is taken by Mr. West, who 
has asserted: 

“We will not sell a tour or offer a tour 
which does not offer first-class accommoda- 
tions. We deliberately limit our program to 
first-class accommodations; we are turning 
down an average of 20 requests a day, 
each involving 4 or 5 persons. We are 
telling people, ‘Sorry, but due to the impact 
of the Seattle World’s Fair, we are unable to 
confirm your reservations.’ 


1962 


“There are more rooms with bath in one 
big hotel in Seattle—1,000—than there are 
in the whole State of Alaska. In 1959, a lot 
of people were miserably unhappy when they 
came to Alaska. Hotel accommodations are 
the most important part of the trip.” 

This attitude is in contrast to that of 
Ralston A. Derr, former executive director of 
the Alaska Visitors Bureau and former gen- 
eral manager of the Fairbanks Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Derr is beating the drum for the 
Alaska Booster Association, which is sponsor- 
ing publicity in Seattle to attract visitors to 
Alaska 


Mr. Derr has chamber of commerce com- 
mittees in Anchorage and Fairbanks looking 
for bedrooms that residents may be willing to 
rent to tourists for $6 to $8 a night. 

“People are dissatisfied with some of the 
housing conditions they are finding down in 
Seattle,“ Mr. Derr said. “I can hear them 
say, This is a poor room. We have a few 
days left, so why not run up to Alaska?’ 


“TAKE YOUR CHANCES 


“But we are promising nothing. We are 
telling them, ‘Take your chances on the last 
frontier. You may have to sit up all night, 
but it’s daylight all night in Alaska and 
there'll be a lot of people sitting up with 
you.” 

There is general agreement that the prob- 
lem of tourist housing has not been solved 
in the 49th State. Alaska officially so far is 
leaving the financing of new accommoda- 
tions to private enterprise. 

Here and there, hotels are being expanded 
and new motels and lodges being built, but 
the summer demand is greater than the sup- 
ply. One Anchorage hotel, with a new wing 
opened 2 years ago, now has 350 rooms; most 
of the older rooms have been refurbished. A 
Juneau hotel has been doing some redecorat- 
ing. 

There are at least 100 more first-class rooms 
in Anchorage than there were in 1959 and 50 
more in Fairbanks than there were 3 years 
ago. A new 36-room hotel with 14 baths 
has gone up in the Eskimo village of Kotze- 
bue. New accommodations also are in the 
planning stages at Barrow. 

A newly enlarged housing facility on the 
Alaska-Yukon frontier will have accommo- 
dations for 120 persons. Sitka has a new 
hotel with about 50 rooms. 

Several new motels are scattered about the 
State. One has been built on Wasilla Lake, 
in the Matanuska Valley. Along the 3-mile 
lake, building lots are commanding an aver- 
age price of $100 a front foot. 

In a number of areas, civic-minded per- 
sons are trying to give the visitor to Alaska 
something to do besides look at a glacier or 
@ mountain peak and exclaim over the 
scenery. In Juneau, for example, Mrs. 
Robert Boochever, wife of an attorney, has 
set out to tie in history and local color with 
tourism. 

GOLD MINE TOUR 


Mrs. Boochever is leading a nonprofit ven- 
ture to provide visitors with a gold mine 
tour for about $6. In Last Chance Basin, 
just outside Juneau, a bridge is to be built 
over which buses will carry tourists to a 
mine entrance. They will be able to pene- 
trate the shaft for about a half mile and, 
in an old mine building, see a theatrical pro- 
duction titled, Hoochinoo and Pancakes,” 
based on life in an early Alaskan trading 
post. 

P. D. Hanson, regional forester for Alaska’s 
vast Tongass National Forest, predicted at 
Juneau that recreation would compete 
strongly with timber as one of Alaska’s chief 
resources in the future. 

The Forest Service has built a new 
$200,000 observatory with panoramic win- 
dows in Tongass from which visitors may 
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look down upon spectacular Mendenhall 
Glacier, near Juneau. Relief maps and ex- 
hibits are to be installed, and the project 
will be dedicated this summer. 

“Think of it,” Mr. Hanson said. We have 
more than 11,000 miles of shoreline in public 
ownership up here under supervision of the 
Forest Service. The recreational possibilities 
are limitless.” 


HEALTH CARE COMPROMISE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
steadfastly maintained that health care 
legislation can become law at this ses- 
sion of the Congress if the administra- 
tion will reach an accommodation with 
those who, like myself, will vote for a 
program that extends coverage to the 
3 million individuals who are not under 
social security, offers some freedom of 
choice and increases the flexibility of 
its benefits and administration. It is 
clear that the administration’s proposal 
is inadequate and should et the least 
be revised to conform to the recom- 
mendations of medical experts, who em- 
phasize the high priority of preventive 
care; to the insurance experts, who point 
to the accelerating growth of private and 
nonprofit programs; and to the public 
health experts who stress the efficiency 
and flexibility of State administration. 

These are basic principles which I have 
incorporated in my health care proposal 
and, as I have demonstrated, they are 
completely compatible with the social 
security approach. They make possible 
a complete health care program, not 
minimum coverage, based on the right 
of our senior citizens to proper and sat- 
isfactory care. 

The point that acceptance of a com- 
promise incorporating proposals such as 
these would strengthen the expectation 
for a medicare law is made in an editorial 
in the Washington Post. I ask unani- 
mous consent to print in the RECORD 
the editorial entitled “Leading From 
Strength” which appeared on June 15, 
and a letter from the New York Times of 
June 18, entitled “Health Insurance Op- 
tion,” by Roswell B. Perkins. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington Post, June 15, 1962] 
LEADING FROM STRENGTH 

The prognosis for health care legislation 
in this session of Congress is not very bright. 
A majority of the legislative doctors in the 
House Ways and Means Committee are said 
to be against letting their patient, the King- 
Anderson bill, journey to the floor of the 
House for a yote, at least in its present form. 
There is talk of resorting to that ancient and 
frequently fatal remedy, bleeding. 

Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 
Ribicoff has been called in for a consulta- 
tion. He emerged from a session with the 
committee enigmatic but was reported to 
have said that the President, while adamant 
about having health care for the aged fi- 
nanced through an increase in the social 
security tax, would not be averse to com- 
promise on other aspects of the legislation. 

The King-Anderson bill seems to us 
anemic enough as it is. It promises a bare 
minimum of hospital and nursing care bene- 
fits for the 16 million Americans over 65 
years of age. Against many of the inevita- 
ble costs of medical care—physicians and 
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surgeons bills, for example—it affords no pro- 
tection at all for the elderly. The 90-day 
limitation it places on any single hospital 
stay May prove quite inadequate in caring 
for terminal illnesses. There is ample room, 
as we see it, for amendments which would 
strengthen and perfect this proposal, very 
little room for administration concessions 
which would weaken it. 

The Ways and Means Committee could 
usefully enlarge the coverage of the King- 
Anderson bill to include persons not now 
entitled to social security benefits; an addi- 
tional 3 million aged persons need protection 
against the health hazards of old age. It 
could work out alternative benefits, perhaps, 
that would improve the protection of the 
measure or reduce its deduction require- 
ments. Conceivably, it could make allow- 
ance for optional private insurance without 
compromising the social security principle. 
Such changes would be all to the good. 

In addition, it may be that the Ways and 
Means Committee could apply some poul- 
tices to allay the anxieties of those who fear 
that this program of health care for the aged 
may lead to governmental control of medi- 
cine. This could be accomplished by giving 
the medical profession larger representation 
on the bodies which will determine the 
eligibility of hospitals and nursing homes. 

We hope, however, that the administra- 
tion will stand firm on the essentials of the 
health care program. It has a much better 
chance of enacting a strong bill than of 
enacting a weak bill. 

HEALTH INSURANCE OPTION—ENDORSEMENT 
or CONCEPT ApvocaTep To Spur BILL’s 
PASSAGE 

New York, N. T., 
June 11, 1962. 

To the EDITOR oF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

A bill to provide health insurance for the 
aged within the framework of the social 
security system may well fail this year. If 
it does, I submit that the fault will be 
heavily shared by the bill’s most vocal pro- 
ponents—President Kennedy and the spokes- 
men for the AFL-CIO—by reason of their 
failure to endorse the voluntary health in- 
surance option contained in the Lindsay and 
Javits bills. 

That option, first proposed by Governor 
Rockefeller just 2 years ago, is simply this: 
the right to buy private health insurance 
coverage with a special monthly cash social 
security payment, in lieu of accepting the 
Government health insurance protection. 

My respected friend of long standing, Nel- 
son H. Cruikshank, director of the depart- 
ment of social security of the AFL-CIO, 
wrote to the Times recently (as printed in 
the June 4 issue) attacking the option. 

Mr, Cruikshank complains that the “in- 
surance companies” (he avoids reference to 
Blue Cross, the Kaiser-type of health plans 
on the west coast, and other nonprofit plans 
covering hundreds of thousands of older per- 
sons) will get the pick of the crop of insur- 
ance risks. He apparently concludes that 
the problem of possible adverse selection of 
risks is an insuperable obstacle to adopting 
the option. He goes on to suggest that, even 
without the option, private health insurance 
can build on top of and supplement Govern- 
ment health insurance in the same way 
that private pension plans supplement social 
security retirement benefits. 

BASIS OF OPPOSITION 

This expressed opposition to the option,“ 
it seems to me, stems from a doctrinal dis- 
taste for private insurance and voluntary 
prepayment mechanisms, rather than an ob- 
jective appraisal of the facts. More specifi- 
cally: 

The Lindsay bill (H.R. 11253) does not 


permit switching back and forth from the 
Government plan to private plans. Once 
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covered by the Government plan after re- 
tirement, a beneficiary would be precluded 
from exercising the voluntary health insur- 
ance option. This provision alone eliminates 
most of the threat of adverse selection of 
risks. 

The Lindsay bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, if actual 
experience under the law proves there has 
been adverse selection, to start the monthly 
cash payments at age 65 (for beneficiaries 
who have exercised the option) at a level 
lower than the average cost of the Govern- 
ment plan benefits. There would be a grad- 
ual increase in these monthly payments as 
the beneficiary grows older. This device 
would reduce or eliminate any possible in- 
centive to an individual for carrying the 
private plan in the early years after age 
65, but then canceling it, 

The group of beneficiaries covered under 
the Government plan will be so vast—well 
over 10 million persons—that any conceiv- 
able adverse selection would be infinitesimal 
in relation to the overall costs of the Gov- 
ernment plan. 

The factors inducing an individual to 
utilize the option will be principally his 
satisfaction with the private plan he is 
carrying pre-65 and his financial capacity 
to pay whatever additional premiums, if any 
(over and above the cash health insurance 
benefits provided by the option), may be in- 
volved. His state of health on his 65 birth- 
day is not likely to be a significant factor. 


WEAK ANALOGY 


Insofar as supplementation of the Goy- 
ernment plan by private insurance is con- 
cerned, the private pension analogy is so 
weak as to be fallacious. In the case of 
retirement benefits, the more retirement in- 
come an individual has from private sources 
the more comfortable his retirement. But 
there is an absolute limit to the amount of 
health insurance that is of benefit to anyone; 
once a hospital bill is paid it is paid. 

The Government health insurance plan 
would displace at least half of the area in 
which private and nonprofit plans now op- 
erate. The administrative costs of offering 
protection for the remaining uncovered costs 
would be too high to enable these private 
plans to continue to operate, 

If these points are given fair considera- 
tion, I believe the President and the AFL- 
CIO would endorse the concept of the “op- 
tion.” In doing so, they would, I submit, 
break the present roadblock to a social secu- 
rity-financed bill. It is apparent that a sub- 
stantial segment of older persons want to 
preserve freedom of choice in selecting their 
health insurance protection, The Kennedy 
administration, in failing to support the 
option, is surely contributing to the possible 
defeat of the bill. 

ROSWELL B. PERKINS, 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1954-56. 


THE MIGRATORY FARMWORKER 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the migratory farmworker 
and his family constitute an essential 
element in our farm economy. But un- 
like their counterparts in industry, farm- 
workers, particularly migratory farm- 
workers, have been denied many of the 
rights and protections which have come 
to be regarded as characteristic of free 
enterprise and essential to democratic 
society. 

In the area of health, for example, the 
existence of residence requirements fre- 
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quently denies migratory farmworkers 
and their families the benefit of public 
health programs, which are generally 
available to other citizens. As a result, 
serious disease is a continuing menace to 
the migratory farmworker ard his fam- 
ily as well as to the communities through 
which they travel. 

The gross inequity in this situation is 
all the more apparent when it is realized 
that the migratory farmworker is, in 
all but the rarest circumstances, com- 
pletely dependent upon public health 
services for such medical care as he re- 
ceives. A substandard income of slight- 
ly more than $1,000 annually necessarily 
precludes access to private medical at- 
tention. Consequently, even the most 
basic health needs of the migratory farm 
family remain unmet. 

The many complex factors, such as 
residence requirements, substandard in- 
come, and low educational levels, which 
produce the health problems confronting 
migratory farm families present formi- 
dable obstacles to the establishment of 
health programs for these citizens. Nev- 
ertheless, the endeavors of public and 
private groups in some States have suc- 
cessfully circumvented these obstacles 
and have produced practical working ex- 
amples of programs which can be ini- 
tiated on State and local levels to im- 
prove the health conditions of migratory 
farm families. 

These programs have generally been 
confined to the establishment of health 
clinics serving limited geographical 
areas. In California, however, in addi- 
tion to health clinics, the State Legisla- 
ture established a broad, new statewide 
health program for farmworkers. With 
the foresight and pioneering leadership 
which has long distinguished one of our 
most progressive States, California has 
become the first and only State in the 
Nation to extend disability and hospital 
insurance to farmworkers. 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown has pointed 
out that under the new program— 

Two hundred and fifty thousand agricul- 
tural workers * * * become eligible for both 
disability and hospital benefits. 

Workers in business and industry gener- 
ally have had disability insurance protection 
since 1946, but farmworkers heretofore have 
been excluded, 


California’s new program of disability 
insurance to farmworkers is of obvious 
benefit to California’s entire farm econo- 
my. The precedent it creates for the 
establishment of a statewide program to 
aid farmworkers is a manifestation of 
the most commendable legislative lead- 
ership and public service which are 
achieved only by dedicated legislators 
sincerely working in the public interest. 


HOUSING DISCRIMINATION IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on African 
Affairs of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I have become increasingly con- 
cerned about the housing problems here 
in the District of Columbia, which face, 
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not only our own Negro people, but also 
the growing number of Ambassadors, to- 
gether with the members of their diplo- 
matic staffs, who have come here to rep- 
resent the newly emerging sovereign 
nations of Africa. It is this latter con- 
sideration which transforms the problem 
from a purely human one, to one which 
could profoundly affect the foreign re- 
lations of this country. 

Everyone who has lived for any length 
of time in the Washington metropolitan 
area knows that discrimination in hous- 
ing exists here and, furthermore, that it 
is not limited to the suburban residential 
areas in Maryland and Virginia, but is to 
a considerable extent a feature of living 
arrangements in the District of Columbia 
as well. That this is the case was made 
abundantly clear by hearings which the 
Civil Rights Commission recently held 
on this subject. Witness after witness 
testified that racial segregation in hous- 
ing is a fact of life in the Nation’s Capital. 
The witnesses differed from one another 
only in the methods they thought could 
55 should be used to ameliorate the situa- 

jon. 

Racial discrimination, wherever it oc- 
curs in the United States and in what- 
ever form, is ethically and socially wrong. 
It is clearly inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples on which we base our claim to 
moral as well as political leadership of 
the free world. It can and must be 
abolished as quickly as is humanly pos- 
sible consistent with the rule of law. 

But it must surely be clear to every 
thinking American that the Nation’s 
Capital, in this as in most other things, 
occupies a rather special position. What 
is undesirable elsewhere is intolerable 
here. As the seat of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, Washington is, in a very real 
sense, the showplace of the Nation. It 
is continually and steadily exposed to the 
gaze of the world. Most representatives 
of foreign governments in the United 
States are assigned to Washington and 
it is from this city that they draw their 
strongest and most lasting impressions 
of our country. Moreover, they know 
very well that social conditions here are 
the direct responsibility of the Federal 
Government in a way which does not 
hold true for the States. When Negroes, 
merely because of their race, are severely 
restricted in their choice of residence 
within the District of Columbia, the U.S, 
Government is, at the very least, con- 
doning a state of affairs and a set of 
practices which cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination be reconciled with the 
legal and moral principles that Govern- 
ment is constituted to uphold. 

Some may argue that this is only a sin 
of omission and that it is not our way 
to attempt to remedy every social ill 
through governmental intervention. 
This, however, is so glaring a case of 
social injustice and one so terribly detri- 
mental to our national stature that there 
is, I feel, no reasonable alternative to 
energetic local action to remedy the sit- 
uation by legal means. If education and 
time were the only things necessary to 
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do this, some improvement should have 
become noticeable by now, But there has 
been no improvement—on the contrary, 
it has become clear that the causes of 
housing discrimination in Washington 
are so deeply imbedded in the social 
structure and habits of the city that only 
legal action can effect a change. 

There is another aspect of the prob- 
lem which I should like to mention 
briefiy. Within the last year and a half, 
a large number of newly established 
African nations have sent diplomatic 
representatives to Washington. The 
prevailing discrimination against Ne- 
groes affects them in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. In the first place, it places 
a burden on them which their colleagues 
in the diplomatic corps do not have to 
share and thus makes it more difficult for 
them to do the work they have been sent 
here to do. Second, it dramatizes for 
them, in a way which can only be detri- 
mental to the interests of the United 
States, the plight in which their racial 
brother, the American Negro, finds him- 
self. Most African diplomats, even be- 
fore they come to this country, are aware 
that racial discrimination exists here. 
Some exaggerate its significance; others 
fail to appreciate how widely spread the 
practice stillis. But all, without excep- 
tion, are surprised and dismayed when 
they discover that discrimination still 
prevails in the Nation’s Capital. More- 
over, they make this discovery very soon 
after their arrival because, after all they 
have to find a place to live. Third, and 
perhaps most important of all, these 
representatives of new, highly self- 
conscious nations feel the discrimination 
practiced against them as an insult to 
their countries as well as to themselves. 
It is impossible for them to make a neat 
distinction between the business of di- 
plomacy and the personal quandary in 
which they find themselves. The diffi- 
culties they face as a result of racial dis- 
crimination in Washington are inevita- 
bly reflected in the formal relations 
between the United States and the coun- 
tries they represent. 

This is not a time to ask who is at 
fault. Even if it were possible to find 
an objective answer and to place the 
blame squarely, that answer would not 
solve the problem. In fact, many inter- 
ests are involved and the blame must be 
shared by many parties. Our task now 
is to find a way of abolishing racial dis- 
crimination in Washington; and while I 
recognize that this problem will not be 
entirely solved until men experience a 
change of heart, still action is now called 
for by the District Commissioners. 
Other cities in this country have already 
dealt much more forthrightly with the 
problem of racial barriers as a factor in 
determining who may live where. No 
city in this country is more urgently in 
need of having this problem solved than 
the Nation’s Capital. 

The time has come for the Commis- 
sioners to move. They should find the 
legal means to make some headway to- 
ward putting an end to the racial segre- 
gation in housing that is a blot upon the 
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good name and reputation of the Capi- 
tal City of the leading Nation of the free 
world. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana for 
yielding to me. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GOLDWATER 
BEFORE NATIONAL COAL ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks the text of an address de- 
livered by myself at the 45th anniver- 
sary luncheon of the National Coal As- 
sociation, in Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 
18, 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TEXT oF AN ADDRESS By U.S, SENATOR BARRY 
GOLDWATER, REPUBLICAN OF ARIZONA, TO THE 
45TH ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON OF THE Na- 
TIONAL Coal. ASSOCIATION, PITTSBURGH- 
HILTON HOTEL, PITTSBURGH, PA., JUNE 18, 
1962 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Na- 

tional Coal Association, I am highly honored 

to be here today to address the 45th anni- 
versary luncheon of your fine organization. 

And I certainly wish I could bring you happy 

news from the banks of the Potomac—the 

kind of news and information which would 
herald greater economic activity through the 
creation of a cooperative climate in which 

American business and industry could 

fiourish and expand. I wish I could tell you 

that there are increasing signs of a higher 
degree of fiscal and economic integrity on 
the part of our Government; that an era of 
balanced budgets and payments on the na- 
tional debt is in sight which could pave 
the way for sound and wise tax reductions. 

I wish I could tell you that our Government 

has learned its lesson and has begun to un- 

derstand that no administration can follow 

a policy antagonistic to business and serve 

the best interests of the American people. 

But I can’t do this. The facts aren’t there. 
One thing I believe we must all under- 

stand is this: Regardless of whether or not 
the Government is actually antibusiness, the 
fact that the business community and the 
American people believe it to be antibusi- 
ness is a tremendous psychological factor 
that can cause only trouble for the national 
economy. If we assume, for the sake of 
argument that the spokesmen for the New 
Frontier mean what they say and really be- 
lieve in the principle of a free, competitive 
enterprise system, then they are guilty of 
completely misunderstanding that system. 
For, if they are sincere, they have committed 
the crime of appearing antagonistic to the 
system. They are guilty of sapping the sys- 
tem's basic strength through engendering a 
lack of confidence based on Government 
action. They have committed the sin of 
believing that the enterprise system can 
function better if the Government replaces 
the natural law of supply and demand with 
administrative edicts in the name of the 
public interest. All this has brought about 
nationwide fear, uncertainty, and confusion. 
It has created the worst possible climate for 
increased business activity. It has aggra- 
vated a situation marked by continued un- 
employment, declining stock prices, a dis- 
appearing gold supply, and a high rate of 
business failures and slow starts. 
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Consequently, if we accept the adminis- 
tration’s arguments that it is not antibusi- 
ness, then we are forced to the conclusion 
that it doesn’t understand. And such lack 
of understanding, to my way of thinking, 
can be just as dangerous as an admitted 
antibusiness attitude. 

Our national economy is an intricate and 
sensitive system. It must be understood 
both mechanically and psychologically by 
the Government of the United States if we 
are to remain strong at a time of worldwide 
challenge. It cannot be subjected to tamper- 
ing and experimentation at the Government 
level if it is to supply the employment and 
materials for an expanding population. 
This kind of treatment is always accom- 
panied by the high-sounding theories of 
men who have never had to meet a payroll, 
struggle with technological changes, fight 
rising labor costs, and adjust to burdensome 
tax rates and Government regulations. 
These theorists have the textbooks, but they 
lack the insight of practical experience. 
They have the university degrees, but they 
lack the personal knowledge of the market- 
place. They have the power, but they don’t 
understand when or how it should be used. 

This, I suggest, is a highly dangerous sit- 
uation. We are navigating in explosive eco- 
nomic waters when the vast power and au- 
thority of the National Government is being 
handled by planners who lack fundamental 
understanding. I say, very candidly, that 
if this administration doesn’t understand 
the vital necessity for business confidence 
and what massive Government harassment 
can do to sap that confidence, then it is ill- 
equipped to guide us through an era which 
cries out for economic growth on a huge 
scale. If this administration doesn’t under- 
stand that by its actions it has dried up 
huge blocks of investment capital then it 
will never solve such questions as unemploy- 
ment and the adverse balance of interna- 
tional payments. And if this administra- 
tion believes that the old nostrums of the 
1930's are sufficient to the requirements of 
a sluggish economy today, it will do nothing 
but insure more and deeper economic re- 
cessions. 

In short, gentlemen, our Government is 
on the wrong road. And this is becoming 
increasingly well known, not only to the 
American people, but to foreign governments. 
The lack of confidence which brought about 
the Kennedy crash was not confined to do- 
mestic investors. A lot of selling on the New 
York Stock Exchange was done by foreign 
investors, including the Swiss. And I don't 
have to tell you that the market plunge in 
this country was accompanied by plunges on 
almost every other exchange in the world. 
This lack of confidence on the part of for- 
eign governments is really the answer today 
to our dangerous gold supply situation. It 
seems that everyone doesn't have his head 
in the same sand that Dr. Heller and the 
other White House economists like to hide in. 
An increasing number of foreign govern- 
ments question a fiscal policy based on def- 
icit financing at a time when our interna- 
tional payments are so far out of balance. 
They know, even if our own Government 
won't recognize the fact, that a day of fiscal 
reckoning must follow a calculated policy 
of inflation and irresponsibility. 

It is an amazing fact that foreign govern- 
ments and foreign investors can question our 
fiscal policies in word and deed, but if 
Americans question these policies the ad- 
ministration claims that we don’t under- 
stand what it is trying to do in the public 
interest. Well, I suggest that the public 
interest is far broader than the concept 
which is being followed along the New 
Frontier. The true public interest, from 
every conceivable standpoint, can best be 
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served by putting our Government's finan- 
cial house in order. The public interest re- 
quires a truly balanced budget, an immedi- 
ate reduction of Government spending, an 
end to Government’s punitive actions aimed 
at business, a tax policy designed to spur 
capital investment. These are just a few of 
the actions which should be taken by our 
Government if it is to truly serve the pub- 
lic interest in a way that will make for a 
sound, expanding economy upon which the 
security system of this Nation and the entire 
free world can rest. 

But none of this is being done. The em- 
phasis is on increased Government spending, 
for any and all purposes. The administra- 
tion is now jamming through the Congress a 
bill for a huge public works program which 
carries with it increased spending authority 
in excess of $2 billion. It is asking for all 
kinds of new Executive power—power over 
tariffs, taxes, money supply. It is asking for 
a wide range of items all of which will serve 
to further restrict the free, untrammelled 
operation of our economic system, 

And, of course, all kinds of experts lend 
their support to these proposals. Only the 
other day, Adlai Stevenson dropped his pre- 
occupation with the United Nations to tell 
a group of graduates at Tufts University in 
Medford, Mass., that increased public spend- 
ing for education, urban development and 
similar projects is vital if the United States 
economy is to expand.” This, of course, is 
typical of the complete lack of understand- 
ing that prevails in Government concerning 
the proper methods of encouraging economic 
growth. Public spending on public works 
projects may provide temporary employment, 
but it win not create new jobs in a fashion 
that will help the economy to expand. But 
the taxes required to support public works 
spending will certainly help to draw off 
money needed for capital investment and the 
only type of economic activity that will 
bring about the kind of growth this Nation 
needs. 


Let me describe a country to you. 

This country was going in heavily for gov- 
ernment spending on welfare projects. 

This country was interpreting the public 
interest in terms of grandiose housing pro- 
grams and other projects it felt its people 
must have but which its people did not ask 
for. 

This country had a steady rate of employ- 
ment but an increasing rate of unemploy- 
ment. This country’s business was caught 
in a profit squeeze because of unresisted wage 
demands by labor unions, 

This country was plagued with a high and 
increasing rate of business failures. 

This country was suffering from foreign 
competition and a loss of oversea markets. 

This country’s stock market prices were 
declining at a time when its officials were 
contending that its economy was “basically 
sound.” 

Now, despite the similarities you might 
have noted, let me assure you that I am not 
describing the United States of America in 
the year 1962. I am describing the country 
of Austria in the period between 1925 and 
1929, just before it led the entire world into 
financial panic which brought on the great 
depression of the 1930's. 

Too many of us today haven't taken the 
trouble to go back and study conditions in 
Austria which triggered the greatest de- 
pression the world has ever experienced. We 
are too much inclined to compare conditions 
as they exist today with conditions which 
existed in the United States in the period 
prior to 1929. The slide began in Austria, 
and I believe almost all the economic ex- 
perts in the world are in general agreement 
with that premise. So, for the real roots 
of the great depression we must take a close 
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look at conditions in Austria prior to the 
collapse of the Kredit Anstadt. And when 
we do that we come face-to-face with the 
evil of public spending when it is extended 
at the expense of the private economic struc- 
ture. 

The whole problem in Austria stemmed 
from the fact that for a long time prior to 
the 1929 collapse, that country had been 
living on its capital funds. Now this isn’t 
just my opinion. It was thoroughly docu- 
mented in the October, 1932, issue of the 
Harvard Business Review by Economist 
Nicholas Kaldor, who I might point out was 
an associate of John Ma Keynes. And 
I commend this article, entitled “The Eco- 
nomic Situation of Austria” to those liberal 
economists of the New Frontier who adhere 
so religiously to the Keynesian tenets of 
economics. 

In this connection, too, I would recom- 
mend a book written in 1934 by Lionel 
Charles Robbins, professor of economics at 
the University of London, entitled “The 
Great Depression.” Mr. Robbins’ observa- 
tions take on great significance, since they 
were written only a few years after the Aus- 
trian collapse and because they contain in- 
formation pe to that collapse which 
is particularly applicable to the situation we 
find ourselves in today. 

Let me quote some of Mr. Robbins’ findings 
for you verbatim: 

“The crisis came. Throughout the years 
since the war, the inhabitants of the Repub- 
lic of Austria had been gradually consuming 
their capital. The trade policies of the seces- 
sion States had limited Austrian markets. 
The economic policy of successive Austrian 
governments and the Viennese municipality 
accelerated the process which the Paris set- 
tlement had begun. 

“From 1913 to 1930 the value of the Aus- 
trian industrial share capital shrank to a 
fifth of its former dimensions. The ex- 
penditure of the Viennese municipality on 
its housing program alone since the Armi- 
stice exceeded the total value of the capital 
of all Austrian manufacturing joint-stock 
companies, 

“In the year 1931 it was calculated that 
if all the undertakings in Austria were to 
be sold at the value of their stock 
quotation for the autumn of that year, the 
proceeds would not cover one-half of the 
public expenditure for a single year. 

“No financial system could stand such a 
strain as this without collapse. One by one, 
the financial houses in Vienna put up their 
shutters. The slump intensified the capital 
consumption. 

“Early in May 1931, the Kredit Anstadt, 
which had taken over the bad debts of its 
predecessors, announced that it could not 
meet its liabilities. The actual smash is 
sometimes attributed to the political ten- 
sion aroused by the untimely proposals for 
an economic anschluss between Germany and 
Austria. Whether this is so or not, there can 
be no doubt that the ultimate cause of the 
difficulty was the capital consumption of the 
years which preceded it. 

“The collapse was the beginning of a 
worldwide financial crisis.” 

Now I don't mean to suggest that the 
United States is right now, at this moment, 
headed for a depression such as we ex- 
perienced in the early 1930’s. But, I do be- 
lieve that we must understand the ultimate 
consequences of enlarging Government ex- 
penditures in a time of heavy deficit. I 
think we must see and see clearly what can 
happen when a nation’s capital structure 
begins to dry up and stagnate. I think we 
must avoid the experience of Austria by 
adopting policies that will greatly accelerate 
the rate of capital formation and investment 
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in this country. Our present policies are 
working with the opposite effect. 

It is extremely important for us to under- 
stand that the more money the Government 
pumps into noncapital ventures—ventures 
which cost a lot but do not create economic 
growth—the more it takes away from the 
private sector of the economy. And the cost 
of this is counted always in terms of lower 
production and fewer jobs. 

And this is happening to an ever greater 
degree in the United States. The figures on 
our capital growth over the years show a 
dangerous trend and the movement is down- 
ward. I would remind you that in 1957, new 
capital investment in the United States to- 
taled $36.9 billion. And the second quarter 
rate for 1962 is pegged at only $36.6 billion. 
This is not the rate of progress that will in- 
sure growth. 

Now it stands to reason that without 
investment in new equipment, industry can- 
not provide new jobs for our growing popu- 
lation, It takes an investment of approxi- 
mately $18,500 to provide one new job in our 
economy and this investment must be made 
in the private sector—not the Government 
sector. The Government can provide em- 
ployment but not new jobs. And the em- 
ployment provided by Government through 
its various public works and welfare proj- 
ects does nothing but take away from the 
important private sector where our true eco- 
nomic growth must occur. It drains away 
money that otherwise could find its way into 
productive and lasting chanels of the econ- 
omy. 

I suggest that the more we go in for these 
huge Government spending schemes the 
closer we get to the situation that existed 
in Austria prior to the great depression. If 
the trend isn't checked, this Nation eventu- 
ally will begin to live off its capital and its 
—. 9 will be forced to operate at a net 
Oss. 

This is the direction in which we are 
headed. It can be changed only if actions 
are taken to spur the rate of capital growth 
so that it can keep pace with the increasing 
demands of our obligations at home and 
abroad. 

One of the essentials in any program to 
increase the rate of capital growth and thus 
expand the economy is a realistic proposal 
for liberalization of depreciation allowances 
in the tax structure. Now, here I am talking 
about far greater relief than is proposed by 
the Administration in its tax credit idea. 
I am talking about the kind of writeoffs 
that can get American business to work 
right now on the replacement of some $90 
billion worth of aging and obsolete 
machinery. This, I suggest, would prove a 
greater boon to the economy and do more 
to correct the unemployment situation than 
any other single course now open to the 
Government. It also would do a great deal 
to ease the problem of foreign competition 
with American industry. We need this new 
equipment, We need to modernize and do 
it quickly if we are to compete on a quality 
basis with the rising nations of Western 
Europe and Japan, 

I am talking about tax relief for business. 
I am talking about tax relief that is needed 
right now—not sometime next year. And 
I am talking about the kind of tax relief 
that can provide the economic growth we 
so desperately need. In fact, I am such a 
great believer in the advantages of proper 
and adequate depreciation allowances that I 
am convinced the President could overcome 
lack of confidence in his administration al- 
most overnight by sending Congress a spe- 
cial message demanding such relief in the 
public interest. 
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The whole idea that the way to buck up 
the economy is through accelerated Govern- 
ment spending on leaf-raking, make-work 
programs and welfare chemes is completely 
false. We learned this back in the days of 
the Great Depression when the New Deal 
went in for enormous pump-priming efforts 
which did nothing but reduce tke capital 
structure of the economy and iail to pull 
us out of our economic slump. As a matter 
of fact, it took demand created by the out- 
break of World War I to end the last depres- 
sion. Nothing the Government did prior 
to that time helped in any way. It only 
served to aggravate and deepen the trouble. 

But still the administration persists in 
these discredited policies. It is, in effect, 
recreating the atmosphere of the New Deal 
days. And the outlook is for an extended 
period of economic drag. This will be 
marked by continued unemployment, by a 
contraction of business investment in new 
plants and equipment, by a downgrading of 
profits, and by an accelerated demand on 
the part of labor for more and more Gov- 
ernment intervention. 

These, I suggest, will be the fruits of busi- 
ness pessimism based on the outlook for in- 
creased Government tampering with the 
natural laws of the marketplace and for a 
continuation of unsound Government mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. 

The Government is, of course, issuing all 
sorts of statements attesting to the basic 
soundness of our economic system. But the 
fact that it has to make such statements 
indicates that something is wrong. The Gov- 
ernment can, with complete honesty, point 
to the fact that personal savings are at a 
record high. But the fact that these sav- 
ings aren’t being fed into the channels of 
capital formation shows that something is 
wrong. Why do people prefer to leave their 
money on idle deposit rather than invest it 
in active business? This is worthy of close 
attention. There has long been a belief in 
our society that, under capitalism, the man 
who hoards is punished—punished by the 
loss of earnings. So, if this is the case and 
a growing number of American people are 
voluntarily submitting to economic punish- 
ment it can only be because they are not 
confident of the future for business under 
present conditions. 

This, of course, was the great lesson of the 
Kennedy crash. Regardless of how you ex- 
plain away the plunge in stock prices with 
fancy economic theories, the fact remains 
that the wave of selling constituted a mas- 
sive vote of “no-confidence” in the present 
administration’s attitudes toward business 
and its ability to get the economy of the 
country really moving. 

President Kennedy complains that his 
critics are using arguments reminiscent of 
the 1930's to oppose his economic policies. 
It never seems to occur to him that the 
measures he has offered for the avowed pur- 
pose of “getting America moving” are nothing 
but retreads of unsuccessful Government 
programs offered during the New Deal. And 
the arguments against fiscal irresponsibility 
don’t change merely because an administra- 
tion decides that the situation has become 
“sophisticated and complex.” 

In his widely advertised economic address 
at Yale, the President wrote off the books 
everything about the economic situation 
that disturbs the American people and holds 
back economic growth. This is all “mythol- 
ogy,” if we are to believe the Chief Execu- 
tive. The budget, he tells us, is “not simply 
irrelevant; it is actively misleading” and, 
consequently, it shouldn't be regarded as a 
measure of soundness. In other words, the 
President is telling us that he has decided 
the budget doesn't count so there is no need 
for anyone to want to balance it. 
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The President also consigns to mythology 
the argument that Federal deficits lead to 
inflation. And, having adopted this com- 
fortable new theory, he goes all out to find 
justification for more public debt. He tells 
us that it is only a myth that the national 
debt is growing at a dangerously rapid rate. 
Perhaps the administration’s request for a 
higher ceiling on the debt is nothing but a 
myth and the $9.4 billion we pay every year 
in interest on the debt is nothing but a 
mirage. 

I suggest that the realities of our fiscal 
situation are not the kind that can be dis- 
missed through the medium of Presidential 
rhetoric. Nor do they lend themselves to 
new theories in the name of sophistication 
which deny the application of sound fiscal 
practice. They are grave and they are seri- 
ous. They require of our national leaders 
a degree of high responsibility based on the 
same principles that you and I and every 
businessman in the country are forced to 
observe if we are to avoid ruin. 

In this situation, I firmly believe that the 
hope of the Nation and the free enterprise 
system rests with the Congress of the United 
States and those people in the House and 
Senate who see clearly the trouble we are in 
and the dangers ahead. And it demands of 
all of us our very best efforts to see that 
the ranks of those who believe in a sound 
economy are strengthened in the forthcom- 
ing elections. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 11040) to provide 
for the establishment, ownership, opera- 
tion, and regulation of a commercial 
communications satellite system, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
with the understanding he will not lose 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator from Montana with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
with the understanding that the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana will not lose his right 
to the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 94 Leg.] 
Alken Anderson Beall 
Allott Bartlett Bennett 


Bible Gruening Moss 

Boggs Hart Mundt 
Burdick Hayden Murphy 
Bush Hickey Muskie 
Butler Hill Neuberger 
Byrd, Va Holland Pastore 

Byrd, W. Va Hruska Prouty 
Cannon Humphrey Robertson 
Carlson Jackson Russell 

Case, N. I Javits Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston Scott 
Chavez Jordan Smathers 
Church Keating Smith, Maine 
Clark Kefauver Sparkman 
Cooper Kerr Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Dodd Long, La. Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Tower 
Dworshak Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Engle McClellan Williams, Del. 
Ervin Metcalf Yarborough 
Fulbright Monroney Young, Ohio 
Goldwater Morse 

Gore Morton 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Lonc], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Smiru] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the Senators from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER and Mr. MILLER], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON], 
and the Senator form North Dakota 
{Mr. Youne] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone! 
is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). A quorum is 
present, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield, pro- 
vided I do not lose my right to the floor. 


Presi- 


ABILENE REPORTER- NEWS DIS- 
CUSSES EAST TEXAS OIL SCANDAL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the growing investigation into the 
slanted drilling in east Texas oilfields 
was discussed in a recent editorial in 
the Abilene Reporter-News of Abilene, 
Tex. Because of the national interest 
in this development in an industry so 
important to the national economy, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Abi- 
lene Reporter-News of June 12, 1962, 
entitled “Eastex Slanted Oil Well Probe 
Bares Major Scandal.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EASTEX SLANTED OIL WELL PROBE BARES 
MAJOR SCANDAL 


A spectacular scandal with far-reaching 
implications is being unveiled in the east 
Texas oilfields. 

It has been rumbling for months anå 
growing in scope week by week. 

Until now it has not made the exciting 
splash on the Texas scene that it might have 
because of the fabulous Billie Sol Estes case 
in west Texas, which has become a scandal 
of national proportions, and one of the big- 
gest of the century. 

Persistent rumors made the grapevine 
some time ago that many east Texas oil 
wells didn't go straight down. They slanted 
in the direction of neighboring leases, with 
the result that the completed wells boot- 
legged hot oil from adjoining properties. 

Moving methodically and firmly in inves- 
tigating the scandal are the Texas Railroad 
Commission, Texas Attorney General’s De- 
partment, and the department of public 
safety which includes both the highway 
patrol and the legendary Texas Rangers. 

The Federal Petroleum Board also is in- 
volved in the investigation, and ultimately 
the Internal Revenue Department might also 
get its oar in if income tax irregularities are 

ted. 

At week's end, the first criminal charge 
resulting from the scandal was on the books 
in Dallas. A Longview operator was charged 
with theft. The complaint alleges a $6 mil- 
lion swindle of a Dallas oil company through 
deviation (slant) drilling, and phony oil 
W. 


ells, 

Meanwhile, about 50 Texas Rangers and 
highway patrolmen are standing guard 
around the clock in the east Texas oilfields 
to prevent sabotage of suspicious wells before 
their drilling angles can be investigated. 

Checks already have proved 12 wells 
deviated illegally. Attorney General Will 
Wilson said one of the deviated wells slanted 
56°. Railroad commission rules prohibit a 
deviation of more than 3°. 

This particular well bottomed at 3,500 feet 
below the surface of the ground, but held 
5,100 feet of pipe. The horizontal distance 
from the ground opening of this well and 
its bottom was 3,286 feet. 

One newspaper has estimated illegal drill- 
ing deviations may be pirating hot oil worth 
$6 million per month. Another published 
report said 200 to 300 leases were involved, 
and possibly as many as 1,000 wells. 

So far there are no important political 
implications. Two railroad commission em- 
ployees have been fired and three others 
resigned since the investigation began. 

It will take some time yet to complete the 
investigation and define the scope of alleged 
irregularities. One result is certain: There 
will be a mass of civil lawsuits filed in east 
Texas courts by companies and individuals 
seeking recoyery of multiple millions of dol- 
lars lost through pirated oil. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to emphasize some of the para- 
graphs of that editorial: 


A spectacular scandal with far-reaching 
implications is being unveiled in the east 
Texas oilfields. 

It has been running for months and grow- 
ing in scope week by week. 

Until now it has not made the exciting 
splash on the Texas scene that it might have 
because of the fabulous Billie Sol Estes case 
in west Texas, which has become a scandal 
of national proportions, and one of the big- 
gest of the century. 

Persistent rumors made the grapevine 
some time ago that many east Texas oil 
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wells didn’t go straight down. They slanted 
in the direction of neighboring leases, with 
the result that the completed wells boot- 
legged hot oll from adjoining properties. 

Moving methodically and firmly in inves- 
tigating the scandal are the Texas Railroad 
Commission, Texas Attorney General’s De- 
partment, and the department of public 
safety which includes both the highway 
patrol and the legendary Texas Rangers. 

The Federal Petroleum Board also is in- 
volved in the investigation; and ultimately 
the Internal Revenue Department might also 
get its oar in if income tax irregularities 
are suspected. 

At week's end, the first criminal charge 
resulting from the scandal was on the books 
in Dallas. A Longview operator was charged 
with theft. The complaint alleges a $6 mil- 
lion swindle of a Dallas oil company through 
deviation (slant) drilling, and phony oil 
wells. 


Mr. President, the Dallas Times Herald 
has estimated that this theft of oil 
amounts to $6 million worth a month. 
In the course of 25 months, that would 
be $150 million worth of stolen oil, which 
thereby becomes hot oil passing through 
the pipelines in violation of the Federal 
Connally “Hot Oil” Act. I continue: 

Meanwhile, about 50 Texas Rangers and 
highway patrolmen are standing guard 
around the clock in the east Texas oilfields 
to prevent sabotage of suspicious wells be- 
fore their drilling angles can be investigated. 


The Railroad Commission Rules, as I 
have pointed out, permit a well to deviate 
as much as 3 degrees from the point 
where it enters the ground to the point 
where it bottoms; but some wells have 
bottomed off as much as 56 degrees from 
the point of entry. I continue: 

This particular well bottomed at 3,500 feet 
below the surface of the ground, but held 
5,100 feet of pipe. The horizontal distance 
from the ground opening of this well and its 
bottom was 3,286 feet. 

One newspaper has estimated illegal drill- 
ing deviations may be pirating hot oil worth 
$6 million per month. Another published 
report said 200 to 300 leases were involved, 
and possibly as many as 1,000 wells. 


Mr. President, slanted oil wells are the 
most monumental fraud and theft scan- 
dal for decades in my State, if the esti- 
mate of the Dallas Times Herald that 
$6 million a month of illegal oil is being 
produced is borne out by subsequent in- 
vestigations. As has been stated, armed 
guards have been assigned to prevent the 
sabotaging of the wells and to prevent 
their destruction before they can be 
checked. 


EFFORTS TO SAVE BIRD SPECIES 
FROM EXTINCTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the National Audubon Society will hold 
its 58th annual convention this year 
in Texas. 

This is the first time. Texas has been 
privileged to be host to the distinguished, 
dedicated National Audubon Society. 
The convention will be held between No- 
vember 10 and 13 at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
near the site of the proposed Padre 
Island National Seashore Area. 

Thus the National Audubon Society 
members will have a firsthand oppor- 
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tunity to view the site, which, if made 
into a national seashore area, will add to 
the treasured areas of America where 
birdlife is safe from harm. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
problem of finding sanctuary for bird 
species fast becoming extinct, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp an article entitled 
“One Hundred and Twenty Species of 
Birds Facing Extinction,” published in 
eee Post of today, June 19, 
1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY SPECIES OF BIRDS 
FACING EXTINCTION 


New Tonk, June 18.—More than 120 dif- 
ferent kinds of birds are in danger of ex- 
tinction in some part of the world today, 
Hence the strong accent on threatened birds 
and how to save them at the 13th world 
conference of the International Council for 
Bird Preservation, which has been meeting 
in New York City. 

Delegates from 35 countries attended. 

At least a dozen species of birds are in 
danger in the United States, according to a 
report presented by Dr. John W. Aldrich of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. In this 
respect America compares badly with Europe, 
where, since the Great Auk became extinct 
over a century ago, no birds have been in 
danger of extermination, 

North America has already lost the Pas- 
senger pigeon, the Heath hen, the Carolina 
paroquet, the Great Auk and the Labrador 
duck in the past 150 years, and now the 
prospects for several other birds, such as the 
Everglades kite, the Hawaiian gallinule and 
Attwater’s prairie chicken, a relative of the 
Heath hen, are considered poor. Only six 
specimens of the Everglades kite, for in- 
stance, still survive, four males and two 
females, and they did not breed this year. 
The California condor with 60 survivors is 
also in trouble. 

However, there was better news about some 
other birds, notably the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker which had not been seen for 10 years 
before a pair was sighted in Louisiana in 
March of this year, and the Eskimo curlew, 
which has been reappearing on migration 
in Texas in very small numbers after having 
been believed extinct since 1945. 

The trumpeter swan, Eastern turkey, and 
Hudsonian godwit are now considered to be 
out of danger. 

Vigorous efforts to protect certain rare 
species were also reported to the conference. 
The wild population of the Whooping crane, 
for instance, which now breeds only in Wood 
Buffalo National Park in Northern Canada 
and winters only on the Gulf Coast in Texas, 
has been raised from 14 in 1938 to 38 in 
1962, Recenly a threat to route a railway 
line close to the bird’s breeding grounds has 
been averted. 

The reasons why birds become extinct are 
changing. Direct slaughter, which account- 
ed for the Dodo, the Great Auk and the Pas- 
senger pigeon, is now a much less significant 
factor. Instead, destruction of the habitat 
is becoming more and more important. 

A new and deadly factor is feared to be 
behind the serious and widespread decrease 
in the numbers of birds of prey, reported 
to the conference from many countries, 
among them Britain, the United States, and 
Israel. This is secondary poisoning from 
eating birds or small mammals which have 
themselves fed on grain, leaves, or insects 
contaminated by highly poisonous farm 
chemicals such as DDT and Aldrin. No 
positive proof of this is yet available, but 
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the general opinion is that this is much the 
most likely explanation of the sudden de- 
crease of birds of prey since the use of these 
chemicals became widespread. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11040) to provide for the 
establishment, ownership, operation, and 
regulation of a commercial communica- 
tions satellite system, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Lone], I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendments desig- 
nated “6-15-62—T,” and ask that they 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Beginning with line 12 on page 33, it is 
p: to strike out everything through 
line 16 on page 34 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(b) No communications common carrier 
shall own any shares of stock in the corpo- 
ration either directly or indirectly through 
subsidiaries or affiliated companies, nomi- 
nees, or any persons subject to its direction 
or control.” 

Beginning with “Such” on page 34, line 20, 
strike out everything through page 35, line 2. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana wish the 
amendments to be considered en bloc? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; I ask 
that the amendments be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my view of this communica- 
tions satellite bill that its principal fail- 
ure has been that it does not undertake 
to guarantee maximum competition be- 
tween the new communications system 
made possible by our $25 billion invest- 
ment in outer space and the existing 
communications systems. 

In no way do I intend to harm the Bell 
Telephone System. The profitable oper- 
ation of this corporation will be assured 
as far into the future as any of us can 
see. If it should ultimately become 
necessary for American Telephone & 
Telegraph, the parent of the Bell System, 
to engage in the communications satel- 
lite field in order to remain a profitable 
operation, that decision can be made in 
the light of facts as of that time. At the 
present time, all the allegations are the 
other way. The propaganda inspired by 
A.T. & T. has beeen to the effect that this 
communications satellite will not work, 
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that the experiment in this area will not 
prove significant. i 

For example, in the hearings held be- 
fore the Committee on Commerce, Mr. 
Dingman testified, at page 187: 

It is also claimed that a communications 
satellite system controlled by carriers hav- 
ing heavy investments in existing facilities 
which the satellite system might obsolete 
would retard development of such a system. 
This too is nonsense, and for many reasons. 
No one has suggested that satellites will pro- 
vide a better quality of service than modern 
submarine cables. Nor does any knowledge- 
able person say that we should abandon all 
other means of international communica- 
tions in favor of satellites. This wouid, of 
course, be folly in this troubled world. Con- 
ceivably, satellites may one day tend to re- 
tard the expansion of cables, although this 
is highly questionable. But satellites cer- 
tainly will not obsolete cables before their 
time. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
certain of the foreign communications agen- 
cies which will be expected to participate in 
the ownership of the satellite system also 
have large investments in cables and other 
existing facilities. This nonexistent prob- 
lem of obsolescence would therefore not be 
overcome by excluding U.S. carriers from 
participation in the satellite system. 


There we have a typical illustration of 
the testimony of witnesses for the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., who 
say that the proposed satellite would not 
be very good; that it would be a long 
time before it could be expected to make 
money from it; nevertheless, they would 
like to have it, even though it may not 
be valuable. 3 

I have read articles in magazines such 
as Life which have undertaken to convey 
the impression that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. already has such 
a satellite and expects to provide a fan- 
tastic new service with it. If the pro- 
posed service should become so efficient 
and effective that the great American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Bell 
System, which it possesses, should feel 
it necessary to own & satellite and have 
satellite communications in order to be 
an effective competitor, there is nothing 
to prevent Congress at that time from 
providing Government assistance. 

What I am saying is that if we are 
going to undertake to put a satellite and 
a satellite system into orbit and make 
it a privately owned system, we should 
undertake to see to it that there will 
be maximum competition between the 
new technology and the old technology. 
Congress did that sort of thing when 
it refused to permit the railroads to own 
the water carriers or the airlines or the 
buslines; and there is no doubt that if 
a competitive system is established, the 
new competitor will find it necessary 
drastically to reduce rates in order to get 
the business; and the evidence available 
to some of us is that when this new 
system is put into effective operation, it 
will be possible very greatly to reduce 
rates. 

What some of us object to, in connec- 
tion with this bill, is that we can see in 
it ways by means of which this new com- 
munications system could be made a 
mere supplement of the old system, with- 
out giving the public the benefit of the 
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very great rate reductions and very great 
economies and perhaps additional sery- 
ice as early as it could be made available. 
And as I shall develop during the de- 
bate, the record of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is not too good in 
regard to putting new technologies into 
effective use as rapidly as it possesses 
them. 

It should be noted that, while this bill 
does make some provision for maximum 
competition in securing parts and com- 
ponents for the new system, it makes no 
adequate provision for maximum com- 
petition between the new system and ex- 
isting systems of communication. The 
only language I am able to discover in 
the bill which goes to this need appears 
in section 102, which is the Declaration 
of policy and purpose.” In subsection 
(e) of that section, this language ap- 
pears: 

It is the intent of Congress that the cor- 
poration created under this act be so organ- 
ized and operated as to maintain and 
strengthen competition in the provision of 
communications services to the public. 


But, Mr. President, this is merely the 
declaration of the policy of this bill. No 
further language along these lines ap- 
pears in the bill, which means that no 
provision to implement this policy has 
been included. The FCC is directed, 
elsewhere in the bill, to assure competi- 
tion in the procurement of components 
for the new system; but no language ap- 
pears directing it or anyone else to carry 
out the policy which the above-quoted 
language would appear to set. 

Mr. President, here is the crucial issue, 
It is not a question of public versus pri- 
vate ownership, insofar as this Senator 
is concerned. The question is whether 
we are going to favor competitive free 
enterprise, or at least competition be- 
tween existing modes of communication, 
transportation, and other services, or 
whether we favor welding the entire 
system—whether it be transportation or 
communication—into a single monop- 
olistic giant. It is this trend toward 
monopoly that I am determined to resist. 
As a chairman of a Subcommittee on 
Monopoly, it is possible that I feel this 
duty more strongly and view this matter 
more clearly than do some other Sen- 
ators. 

I see in this bill both the method 
by which the largest monopoly on earth 
could get control of a potentially com- 
petitive system, and the means whereby 
this monopoly could frustrate or prevent 
the rapid development of the system in 
the event it could not obtain adequate 
control to suit its purposes. 

In fact, it is clearly within the realm 
of possibility that the largest single 
stockholder in the system would see fit 
to retard the growth of the system, rath- 
er than speed it. It is crucial to the 
growth and development of this Nation 
that this sort of thing not be permitted. 

I would like to give Senators some idea 
of the size of the A.T. & T. system. While 
many of us speak over the telephones 
of the A.T. & T. system every day, we 
do not know how large it is, with the 
subsidiary companies it controls. 
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this point in the Recorp a statement of Co. The source of this table is the A.T. was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


the principal investments in subsidiaries 


& T. Annual Report for 1960, at page 21. 


as follows: 


TABLE 1.—American Telephone & Telegraph Co. investments in subsidiaries and in other companies, Dec. 31, 1960 


{Dollars in thousands] 


Se ere owned 


Capital stocks owned 
by A. 


by A. T. & T. Co. Advances T. & T. Co. Advances 
m from 
A. T. & T. A. T. & T. 
Percent Cost Co. Co. 
owned 
ra tele — ee subsidiari Principal telephone subsidiaries—Continued 
d Tel iephone « ‘Telegraph Co.. 69. 33 $310, 641 $84, 000 ea States Telephone & Telegraph 
new Fork Telephone Co ese A , N eer r mea 86.75 $439, 195 $18, 200 
New Jersey Bell Tele; — S 100. 00 523, 667 18, 400 Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Coo 89. 02 1, 402, 360 134, 000 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 100. 00 666, 316 15, 500 — — 
Diamond State Telephone Co 100. 00 41, 700 4,175 TTT ͤ . ͤ K sec cee eee 10, 441, 301 519, 475 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co- 100. 00 101, 000 , 200 — — 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. Other subsidiaries: 
SS — 100. 00 226, 468 28, 800 Bell hone Laboratories, Ine 50. 00 27, 8 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of Western Electric Co., Ine. 99, 82 780, WE Esa: 
ArI EE A GEN a ee PLR 100. 00 250, 000 28, 000 195 Broadway CRN SSSR | Mie A SD 100. 00 26, 015 4,000 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of VTV eee eae 31, 068 3, 650 
ä — — 100. 00 97, 000 7, 700 — 
Southern Bell 8 & Telegraph Co. 100.00 | 1, 266, 817 29, 000 , A 823, 44 8, 250 
Ohio Bell Teleph 100. 00 532, 042 17, 500 — 
Michigan Bell 99. 00 409, 399 18,000 || Other companies: 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., In 100. 00 206, 587 6, 200 Southern New England Telephone Co 19. 06 36, 990 4,000 
isconsin Telephone Co- 100. 00 218, 224 5, 900 Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co- 29. 83 21,065 8, 100 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co- 4 99. 32 671, 422 39, 000 Bell Telephone Co, of Canada 3. 51 18, 855 es 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Coo 100. 00 411, 040 17, 900 Miscellaneous investments. PFs BAe SOP Te A 28, 304 NESLY 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co 99.99 | 1,243, 243 25, 000 — ————_—__ 
/// E PERESA N EER un 105, 214 12, 700 


Source: A.T, & T. Annual Report (1960), p. 21. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It will be 
seen that this great corporation pretty 
well encompasses the Nation from coast 
to coast and accounts for over 90 per- 
cent of all telephone service in the 
United States. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, while it 
is true that the bill does not state that 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will own or control the satellite, I must 
say that articles appearing in magazines 
and elsewhere certainly give the impres- 
sion that that would be the case. We 
have seen articles printed, I believe with 
the concurrence of the great American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which give 
the impression it belongs to them 
already. 

Here is a little squib which appeared in 
the New York Times of yesterday. It 
reads: 

Go, Go, Go, A.T. & T. 

The administration is eyeing Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla., apprehensively these days, fearful 
that the rocket-launching schedule there 
may give rise to renewed charges that the 
New Frontier is antibusiness.“ 

At present the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is pressing forward with the 
launching of its privately financed Telstar 
communications satellite. The company has 
been given a deadline of mid-July, after 
which a test of the Government-financed 
relay communications satellite is to begin. 

Sensitive Kennedy backers are hoping 
that A.T. & T. will meet the deadline, thus 
sparing the administration the distasteful 
and politically prickly task of knocking the 
Nation’s largest corporation off the launching 
pad. 

There again we may get the impres- 
sion that A.T. & T. owns this facility al- 
ready. During the course of this debate, 
I shall present similar information along 
the same line. 

I would point out there is still a great 
amount to be done before an effective 
communications system can be placed in 
orbit. It also seems to me that when 


this Nation negotiates with other coun- 
tries—foreign nations—to make agree- 
ments, using the sovereign power of this 
Nation, this Government should speak 
for itself, rather than authorize some 
private profit corporation to negotiate in 
the name of the United States of 
America, 

I suppose there may be a precedent 
somewhere in which the United States 
has authorized a company to go to a for- 
eign nation as the spokesman for this 
Nation in foreign affairs, in pursuance of 
its own advantage, but I simply know of 
no such precedent in my own experience. 

What is needed at present is, first, the 
development of this Nation’s capacity to 
put a satellite into outer space and make 
it useful. In my judgment, that should 
be done before we undertake to give it 
away, or to sell it to someone, or to make 
it available to some other country. 

I notice the report of the House com- 
mittee on the Communications Space 
Act of 1962, under the heading of “Why 
Legislation Now?” seems to have a judg- 
ment that parallels my judgment, name- 
ly, that legislation like the pending bill 
is not needed in order to get a satellite 
into outer space, that it is not needed in 
order to develop the system, that it is 
not needed in order to proceed as rapid- 
ly as possible in order to develop this new 
facility. The reason why the legislation 
is needed is to enable a corporation to 
speak for America, an unprecedented 
act, instead of letting America speak for 
America which is—I suppose it has been 
done previously, but I do not know of it. 
At one time Pan American Airways 
sought to designate itself as spokesman 
for the United States, but that effort 
failed. 

From reading page 8 of the House re- 
port, under the heading “Why Legisla- 
tion Now?” one would gain the impres- 
sion that the need for legislation is to 


allow a private corporation, established 
for profit purposes, to negotiate with 
foreign countries for the United States 
of America. 

It should be noted that in practically 
every foreign country the telephone sys- 
tems are owned by the Government. The 
telephone service is controlled by the 
Government. In some nations the sys- 
tem is part private and part Govern- 
ment owned. I believe this Nation is 
unique in that the telephone companies 
are privately owned. 

We know what fantastic power is 
available in the hands of any one tele- 
phone company if it wanted to use that 
power. For one thing, it could listen to 
the conversation of any person, if it 
thought it necessary. In the hands of 
Communist nations, the telephone sys- 
tems are used to “bug” conversations, 
even if a person is not on the telephone. 
There fs fantastic power available to any 
group that owns a telephone system. 
This Nation is the only one that has 
shown confidence in permitting a private 
company to furnish telephone service 
and to leave it without Government con- 
trol, except insofar as relates to regulat- 
ing rates. 

I do not quarrel with that result. I 
point out that the argument as to why 
the legislation is needed now relates not 
to the need of getting into outer space, 
or technical development, but to the set- 
ting up of a corporation to speak for this 
Government in foreign policy—a very 
serious matter—and negotiate with other 
governments, most of whom own their 
own telephone systems. 

There is still much engineering work 
tobedone. There is no question about it. 

Before I get to that subject, I should 
like to read from the House report to 
make clear for the record what I am 
addressing myself to. 

The question in the subhead is, Why 
Legislation Now?” 
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I read from the report: 

In view of all of these facts which make 
the establishment of a global communica- 
tions satellite system very much a thing of 
the future, the question might be asked why 
it is necessary to enact legislation now, and 
why the establishment of a communications 
satellite corporation cannot await the con- 
clusion of the international agreements upon 
which the establishment and operation of 
such a global system depend. The answer 
to this question is very clear. 

If a national policy of private ownership 
and operation of the U.S. portion of the in- 
ternational system is to be assured, the in- 
strumentality therefor must be established 
now. If this instrumentality is not created 
at the earliest possible date, all planning for 
U.S. participation in the international sys- 
tem will have to be done by Government 
agencies. Our private communications car- 
riers, especially in view of the antitrust laws, 
will be prevented from cooperating effec- 
tively with each other and with the Govern- 
ment agencies in preparing effective plans 
for U.S. participation in the international 
system. The creation at this time of the 
needed instrument, in the form of a private 
corporation, will provide the machinery 
through which existing carriers and other 
private individuals and groups which desire 
to participate financially in this new venture 
may do so. As a private corporation its se- 
curities would, of course, be subject to ap- 
plicable securities laws, including those ad- 
ministered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 


Mr. President, it makes more sense at 
this particular stage in the game—since 
we do not know whether it will work and 
there is no one with whom to communi- 
cate—that the U.S. Government should 
speak for the U.S. Government. The 
people with whom we shall be negotiat- 
ing on the other side of the table will be 
spokesmen of the governments of the 
foreign countries. It makes sense to 
this Senator to go ahead with the nego- 
tiations and with the agreement, if it is 
desired to assign wave lengths and 
channels, and to permit A.T. & T. to ad- 
vise the Government if it wishes to ad- 
vise the Government, or to permit other 
private corporations to advise the Gov- 
ernment, instead of having the Govern- 
ment advise the corporations. We 
should permit the United States to go 
ahead, as it has done traditionally, and 
negotiate agreements. 

There is nothing in the antitrust laws 
which would forbid any of these corpo- 
rations, provided they have the consent 
of the Government, from cooperating in 
any way in which they wish, in talking 
about negotiating agreements. The 
Federal Communications Commission, in 
fact, authorized these communications 
common carriers to get together and to 
make their own plans for the ownership 
and operation of a communications satel- 
lite system. They did that, operating 
as a so-called ad hoc committee. If that 
can be authorized today, in violation of 
the antitrust laws, with the acquiescence 
and support of the Department of 
Justice, there is no reason these com- 
mercial concerns could not act similarly 
if they undertook merely to give advice, 
insofar as oversea agreements are con- 
cerned, affecting the service that the 
American common carriers would relay 
on to users of their service. 

The statement has been made that 
this matter should be turned over to 
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free enterprise. I am in favor of free 
enterprise. My definition of free enter- 
prise refers to competition, that is, the 
greatest possible competition that can 
be achieved whenever it can be accom- 
plished. Only when we cannot achieve 
it by competition should we turn it over 
to a monopoly. Let us see what the 
Communist textbook says about our free 
enterprise system. I am quoting the 
Communist textbook. This is not my 
definition of free enterprise. I read: 

During the period of imperialism there 
occurs a fusion of the state apparatus and 
the monopolies. As a matter of fact, the 
monopolies, which rule the economy, subor- 
dinate the state apparatus to themselves, 
and use it for multiplying their profits and 
strengthening their domination. 

The ruling monopolies capture for them- 
selves and use in their own interest the 
property of the state. State property in 
capitalist countries is created as a result of 
the building of enterprises, railways, ar- 
senals, etc., at the of the govern- 
ment budget and by way of nationalization, 
ie. the transfer of certain private enter- 
prises to the government for a generous 
compensation. 

Often, state en are given in lease 
to large firms on very favorable terms. The 
monopolies receive from the state a number 
of benefits and privileges, such as reduced 
rates on electric power, reduced railroad 
rates, etc. In capitalist countries, there is 
a widespread practice of reprivatization, i.e., 
the transfer of state enterprises into private 
* usually at giveaway prices (ibid., 
p. 249). 


I do not want to see our space activity 
conducted on that basis, to fit the Com- 
munist textbook definition. I would 
like to see the activity conducted in such 
a way that when it goes into private 
ownership it goes into an ownership de- 
signed to assure maximum competition 
with existing means of communications, 
rather than simply being turned over to 
the greatest monopoly in the history of 
all mankind. I should like to say, also, 
that insofar as this effort is concerned, 
we cannot separate the space satellite 
per from the effort to place it into 
orbit. 

In that connection I should like to 
read from the ad hoc committee report. 
This committee was made up of the 
American Cable & Radio Co., the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
Hawaiian Telephone Co., Press Wireless, 
Inc., the Radio Corp. of Puerto Rico, 
RCA Communications, Inc., South 
Puerto Rico Sugar Corp., Tropical Ra- 
dio & Telegraph Co., and the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. 

Of that group the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph represents about 85 
percent of the economic power. Listen 
to what they have to say: 

Government and industry research and 
development activities during the coming 
year should provide much additional scien- 
tific knowledge relating to communications 
satellites. Technical problems on which 
facts are needed for the development of an 
operational system include (a) location, 
strength, and significance of damaging radia- 
tion, including life expectancy of satellites 
operating in the space environment; (b) 
how to achieve reliable control and sta- 
bilization of attitude; (c) how to achieve 
reliable positional control in orbit; (d) how 
to place heavy payloads into high equatorial 
orbits; and (e) significance of time delay due 
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to long transmission paths, and appropriate 
corrective measures for echo, 


Except for the last one, they are all 
a part of Aerospace Research. 

With respect to the latter I quote from 
page 130 of the hearing I conducted 
last year: 

With respect to telephone services, it is a 
matter of opinion if this time delay is 
enough to be objectionable. Many tele- 
phone engineers consider this delay to be 
unimportant. 


So far as the equities of the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers are concerned, 
if we compare this proposal with the 
construction of a television station, in- 
cluding the gigantic tower which would 
have to be built—and the proposed satel- 
lite would be the equivalent of a tele- 
vision tower 25,000 miles in space—it can 
be seen that a tremendous portion of 
the investment necessary would have to 
come from the Government, and the 
Government has already contributed an 
enormous part of it. 

Of course, a substantial amount of 
engineering and development work still 
remains to be done; there is no ques- 
tion about it. Yet it is by doing these 
things, by the systems and 
going ahead and building them, that the 
objectives will be attained. For exam- 
ple, the first railroad train really was 
not much of a train; nevertheless, it was 
the fact that the first train was built, 
ran on tracks, and was constantly im- 
proved that permitted the eventual de- 
velopment of the transportation system 
which we now have. 

Technically the proposed systems 
must, of necessity, be global in their 
coverage and in the service which they 
provide. If one were up on a satellite, 
the world would appears as a small 
piado; he would not see national bound- 
aries. 

International cooperation in such sys- 
tems is inherent in the technology. For 
example, in the communication area, the 
satellite will act as a repeater of mes- 
sages originating at one point and re- 
ceived at another, and it makes very 
little difference whether it is New York 
and London or Timbuktu, insofar as the 
satellite aan concerned. It will work 

Weather information is just as read- 
ily available from Japan as it is from 
the United States or any other part of 
the world, and if an intelligent and a 
really able job of using this information 
to its maximum advantage is to be done, 
it will be necessary to have information 
from the entire globe, not merely some 
small part of it, and it would not cost 
much more to do the whole job than it 
would the small part. 

For navigation, the satellite would 
work just as well for the ships of the 
Europeans, of the South Americans or 
anyone else as it would for those of the 
United States. 

From a reconnaissance point of view, 
it is just as easy to examine the entire 
globe and to know what is going on all 
over the world as it is any one particu- 
lar area. 

If we are to realize the full technical 
potential which I believe this technology 
offers, there will have to be a substantial 
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international agreement on how the 
services are to be used and an interna- 
tional acceptance of the belief that these 
services are going to be valuable for all 
nations and not just the United States. 

We really have to convince the other 
nations of the world that the new tech- 
nology holds promise for their safety 
and well-being. Their active support 
and cooperation in this new adventure 
in society will have to be attained. 

The United States, as a consequence 
of the excellent technical achievements 
of its NASA and DOD programs, has an 
unusual opportunity to advance its posi- 
tion of prestige and world leadership, as 
well as to make a major gain toward 
the objective of preserving the free world, 
if it will now decide to devote its present 
and future space achievements to this 
purpose. In my opinion, this should be 
the dominant factor in making the deci- 
sions on how to develop our technical 
achievements in space for the service of 
the Nation and mankind. What is now 
needed is a thoughtful and conscientious 
appraisal of the political feasibility and 
possible consequences of the various 
courses of action open to the Nation. 

In the present world conflict, it is to 
our advantage to improve the ability of 
the peoples and nations of the world to 
communicate with one another. Satel- 
lite systems can be used to considerable 
advantage to accomplish this purpose— 
whether the nations be large or small— 
if this is the objective of the system. It 
is to our advantage to develop services 
which will be of general usefulness— 
such as weather reconnaissance and nav- 
igational aids—which can be, and are, 
shared among all nations and can be 
of benefit to all. It is to our advantage, 
and the advantage of all sincere, peace- 
ful nations, to develop international sat- 
ellite inspections systems as a further 
protection against secret aggression. 
Satellite technology offers the promise of 
all these services, but statesmanship of 
a high order will be necessary for their 
attainment. 

For example, it is one thing for an- 
other nation to seize the private property 
of one of our nationals, as has happened 
in Cuba; but it would be quite another 
to destroy property in which all nations 
had a real and vital interest. It would 
be one thing to interfere with communi- 
cations between the United States and, 
say, England or India; quite another to 
disrupt an international communications 
service of all other nations. It would 
be one thing to interfere with weather 
observations useful only to the United 
States; quite another to have to do so 
by disrupting the same service on an 
international basis. 

At the present time, the United States 
has accomplished a major technical 
achievement in space through the able 
research and development programs of 
the Department of Defense and the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. Now it is necessary to deter- 
mine how to utilize these achievements 
and make their realization politically 
possible. I urge the Government to es- 
tablish a grand strategy to utilize these 
achievements to lessen world conflicts 
and ease world tensions. This program 
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should be an integral part of, and in my 
opinion can be an important instrument 
in, our basic foreign policy. 

We have, then, the question: Is it in 
the best interest of the country for the 
Government to use its present and fu- 
ture technical opportunities as a means 
for improving the position of the United 
States throughout the world? As I read 
through the hearings, I cannot fail to 
notice that this problem has not been 
discussed in even the most cursory man- 
ner. It has just been ignored. 

The technical achievement we now 
have in our hands is far greater than 
just the extension of our communication. 
Certainly it does that. It is a new kind 
of service, and we can think of it in 
those terms; but, to quote Mr. David 
Smith, vice president of the Phileo Corp., 
that is only 1 percent of what we have 
accomplished. 

Mr. Smith also states: 

If we label that achievement as just being 
an extension of our present commercial 
communications service, certainly that is the 
way the rest of the world will regard it. 
They are not going to put a higher value on 
it than we will. We have got to be sure we 
fully understand all the things that we can 
do with this before we decide that we are 
going to put a little label on it. 


Mr. President, it is in our hands to 
see that this Nation realizes the full 
capabilities of these achievements which 
our scientists have accomplished. I sub- 
mit, however, that very few of us are 
capable at this time of assuming the re- 
sponsibility of assuring that the great 
potentialities of this system are realized. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is trying to create the impres- 
sion that communication by satellite is 
merely a supplement to communication 
by undersea cables or land lines. A. T. 
& T. likes to refer to the satellite as a 
“cable in the sky.” ‘This, of course, is 
nonsense. 

Let me quote what Mr. Ray H. Isaacs, 
vice president of the Bendix Corp. stated 
before my Monopoly Subcommittee last 
August: 

It is difficult at this early stage to visualize 
what is encompassed in space communica- 
tions, but I am sure actualities will prob- 
ably exceed our imagination. Beyond the 
present areas of telephone, telegraph, radio, 
and television, we will see aircraft passenger 
communication both to the ground and other 
aircraft for the first time, and, of course, 
similar space vehicle communication out in 
the future. It will be impossible to separate 
communication from control as hundreds 
of vehicles in space may use portions of the 
same space and ground systems for control 
as well as communication. Weather data 
transmission can use the same system as pos- 
sibly world navigation. Then we must dream 
of the broad field of data transmission in- 
volving photographic, display presentation, 
business data of all kinds, whole newspapers 
and magazines with simultaneous printing 
around the world. We could even see tech- 
nical assistance between businesses of labo- 
ratory operation and manufacturing methods 


utilizing such a system of space communica- 
tion. 


The chief points of this statement are 
first, that we do not know at present 
what the potentialities of a satellite 
communications system will be; and 
second, the actualities will probably ex- 
ceed our imagination. 
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Gen. David Sarnoff, board chairman 
of the Radio Corp. of America, appear- 
ing before Senator KEFAUVER’s subcom- 
mittee on April 12, 1962, stated: 

I think I am not overstating the fact when 
I say to you that I regard the satellite com- 
munication as the most significant and the 
most vital development in the world of com- 
munications since I began over a half cen- 
tury ago. But we are only at the beginning. 
It is far from being a finished product. 
Certainly it is not a finished system. There 
is much yet to be learned before one can 
speak with certainty about a global operat- 
ing satellite communication system. 

I think also that the satellite communi- 
cations possibilities go beyond the mere ex- 
tension of existing communications system. 
It is more than the so-called cable in the 
air, or a hightower in space. It is a revolu- 
tionary possibility of global communication, 
the limits of which no man, in my judgment, 


is competent enough to place at the present 
time. 


The threat of this revolutionary new 
technology to existing methods of com- 
munication was attested to even by FCC 
Commissioner Craven, before the House 
Space Committee: 

The main thing that I want to emphasize 
is that if we try to establish a separate sys- 
tem by satellites in competition with existing 
things, I am quite certain that ultimately 
the existing means of communications which 
are going to be necessary are not going to be 
able to survive economically. 


That statement—that this new system 
holds such fantastic prospects that it is 
a grave threat to the existing communi- 
cations system—is completely at vari- 
ance with the one made by the vice 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. As I have said, we should 
think in terms of taking full advantage 
of the existing methods; and if even- 
tually this threat to the existing system 
should materialize, that would be the 
time to think in terms of permitting the 
existing system to have similar satellites. 

The General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp., an important communications 
carrier and manufacturer of electronic 
equipment, stated that— 

There is no support in the record for the 
contention that satellites will provide mere- 
ly a new physical element in rendering exist- 
ing and future communications services and 
as such must be viewed as supplements or 
alternatives to the existing means of cable 
and radio communications. 


In fact, a communications system 
which will satisfy the objectives of the 
President’s policy statement of July 24, 
1961, will provide many services which 
cannot presently be provided by existing 
international communication common 
carriers. These new services include 
broadband data transmission and tele- 
vision transmission. In addition, a sat- 
ellite communications system meeting 
the national objectives must meet the 
following requirements: 

It must provide direct communications 
between domestic and foreign points 
which do not presently have such serv- 
ice; 

It must provide direct communica- 
tions between foreign countries; 

It must be capable of providing direct 
communications between points within a 
single foreign country—as, for instance, 
within Brazil or African countries; and 
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It must be capable of providing direct 
communications between points within 
the United States—for example, between 
Alaska and the other States, and between 
Hawaii and the other States. 

In order to discuss intelligently the 
great issues connected with satellite 
communications, it is necessary to ex- 
plain the characteristics and potentiali- 
ties of the various systems. 

THE ROLE OF COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITES 


While the principle of satellite com- 
munications is a relatively simple one, its 
practical application is a matter of far 
greater complexity than might at first 
appear. For this reason, it is best to 
start with the technical aspects, includ- 
ing the reasons why satellites are des- 
tined to play an important part in com- 
munications in the years ahead. 

As the demand for communications 
services continues to grow, we must move 
to higher and higher radio frequencies 
to provide us with an increased number 
of channels and circuits of greater ca- 
pacity for handling intelligence. When 
we move up to frequencies of many mil- 
lions of cycles per second, as with our 
present overland microwave and tele- 
vision services, the radio waves tend to 
travel in a straight line in the manner 
of light. To transmit them over long 
distances, we must use relay stations 
built within line of sight from one 
another to carry the signals around the 
curvature of the earth. This is the 
function of the relay towers which now 
cross the continent and parallel many 
of our turnpikes and pipelines. 

Until now, there has been no economi- 
cal means for extending such a relay 
system across the oceans. For interna- 
tional communications services to Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and Central and 
South America, we use submarine cables 
and lower frequency radio transmission, 
neither of which provides the capacity 
that could be achieved with an ocean- 
spanning equivalent of our overland 
microwave relays. 

As a matter of fact, my best informa- 
tion is that, in order to be able to send 
a signal by microwave from coast to 
coast in this country, if there were a 
tower in California at the highest point 
that could be found, and another one in 
New York at the highest point that could 
be found, both towers would have to be 
300 miles high. The same result would 
be achieved by having one satellite at one 
fixed spot in the heavens, which could 
be done by the synchronous system, 
which I shall explain later. 

To simplify, I shall avoid reference 
to the various technical categories of 
radio frequencies and identify them in- 
stead under only two general headings. 
I shall use the phrase “lower radio fre- 
quencies” to identify all of those signals 
which follow the curvature of the earth 
or are reflected from the ionosphere back 
to the earth, as is the case with our 
present transoceanic radio communica- 
tions. I shall use the phrase “microwave 
frequencies” in reference to the signals 
that follow a straight line-of-sight path, 
as is the case with our present con- 
3 microwave and television serv- 
ces. 

Manmade satellites now offer us a 
solution to the problem of extending 
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microwave frequencies across the oceans. 
A satellite in orbit several thousand miles 
above the North Atlantic, for example, 
would be within direct line of sight 
simultaneously from both sides of the 
ocean. Thus, the satellite could be used 
to relay microwave frequencies in a single 
hop across the ocean, performing the 
same function as a chain of many relay 
stations spaced 20 to 30 miles apart on 
the earth’s surface. Such satellite-relay 
techniques will multiply by hundreds of 
times the capacity of our international 
communications systems and will permit 
new services, such as intercontinental 
television, that cannot be provided by our 
present cable and lower radio frequency 
circuits. 

Three possible satellite techniques have 
been or are being considered for inter- 
national relay services. 

The first is the passive reflector. This 
type of satellite, when placed at a de- 
sired altitude, acts simply as a reflecting 
surface from which radio signals may 
be bounced from one point to another. 
The Government’s recent Project Echo 
demonstrated this technique with a 100- 
foot aluminized balloon moving in an 
orbit about 1,000 miles above the earth. 
This type of satellite would have the ad- 
vantage of extreme flexibility in the 
sense that signals of many different fre- 
quencies could be reflected simultane- 
ously from its surface. However, since 
only a small part of the signal power 
would be reflected toward the receiver, 
the passive technique requires very 
powerful transmitters, using tens of 
thousands of watts of power, and ultra- 
sensitive receivers, and even then one 
would wind up with a low-capacity sys- 
tem. For practical commercial com- 
munications service, the passive reflector 
satellite thus is now regarded as less 
promising than the active relay types 
which I shall now describe. 

The second technique is the low alti- 
tude active repeater satellite. 

Low altitude refers in this context to 
satellites in orbits several thousand miles 
above the earth, generally in the 4,000- 
to 8,000-mile range in an operational sys- 
tem, as distinguished from the high alti- 
tude or synchronous technique which I 
shall describe later. Here, the satellite 
will contain equipment to receive, am- 
plify, and retransmit radio signals in 
both directions in the manner of our 
present overland relay stations. Proj- 
ect Relay, now in development, will dem- 
onstrate this method with satellites 
moving in orbits from 1,000 to 3,000 miles 
above the earth. Because this technique 
involves transmission from ground to 
satellite and retransmission from satel- 
lite to ground, it will require far less 
power in the ground transmitters than 
would the passive reflector technique. 
The equipment in the satellite also will 
need only a few watts, a power low 
enough to be supplied by solar cells. 

For practical communications service, 
the low altitude active repeater tech- 
nique will require a substantial number 
of satellites. Several dozen will have to 
be placed in orbit to maintain full-time, 
or virtually full-time, service between 
two points, and several score to service a 
multiplicity of points. This results from 
the need to insure that, as one satellite 
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disappears over the horizon, another 
comes within range of the two communi- 
cating ground stations. 

The low altitude satellites can either 
be put in an orbit so that they will pass 
over the poles or they will pass over an 
orbit that is inclined to the poles. 

The first experimental satellite, such 
as Relay, will be placed in an orbit 
that will be inclined to the poles, and if 
the satellite takes 2 or 3 hours to make 
its circuit around the world, and while 
this has happened the earth itself has 
rotated on its axis, so that when it 
comes by the second time, it does not 
pass over the same point over the 
ground. It is more to the east, for ex- 
ample. Because the satellite moves in 
its orbit and because the earth rotates, 
the satellite is in view, for example, be- 
tween New York and London for only a 
short period of time. Then another 
satellite is needed, and it must then be 
picked up. The first one coming around 
again might at that time be over the 
continent of Europe and not useful for 
this particular circuit. This is the rea- 
son why a large number are needed. 

The need for many satellites is obvi- 
ated by the third proposed technique. 
This is the fixed, or synchronous, active 
repeater satellite, placed in orbit 22,300 
miles above the Equator, and moving 
parallel to the Equator. At this altitude, 
the speed of the satellite matches the 
speed of the earth’s rotation, so that the 
satellite remains fixed in relation to the 
earth’s surface in the manner of an 
enormously high relay tower. Project 
Advent, being developed by the De- 
partment of Defense for military pur- 
poses, and Project Syncom being de- 
veloped by Hughes Aircraft Corp. for 
meee will test the synchronous prin- 
ciple. 

If, for example, a satellite is placed 
over the Equator and roughly over the 
Atlantic between the North American 
Continent and the European-African 
Continents, it would move at the same 
angular rate as the earth turns on its 
axis, so that as it goes around it is al- 
ways visible from the same points on the 
surface of the earth, and, therefore, con- 
tinuously available for communications. 

For almost the entire hemisphere, it 
is available for communications. And 
any time of the day, if it was visible 
to the eye at all, at any time of the day 
it would be in exactly the same place. 

The stars would appear to change 
their position, but, as far as that satel- 
lite was concerned, if a person could see 
it at all, it would be perhaps exactly 
dead overhead at all times. 

If one set up, for example, a telescope 
on earth and left it pointed in the same 
direction toward the sky, and if the satel- 
lite had good stationkeeping properties, 
one could for day after day go and look 
through that telescope and see the satel- 
lite at any hour of the day. 

I am using this in loose terms because 
it would be difficult to see so small a 
satellite at that distance, but one could 
see it by radar. 

This technique offers a number of 
unique advantages. Increasing the alti- 
tude of a satellite increases the area of 
the world over which it is directly visible 
for communications relay purposes. At 
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the 22,290-mile altitude of the synchro- 
nous satellite, the area of coverage is so 
great that only three satellites would be 
needed to provide effective microwave 
frequency links among virtually all in- 
habited areas of the world. 

Now, one might think that it would be 
quite a problem to provide enough trans- 
mitting power to get that distance, but 
this is not true. 

Because as one directs a radio signal 
into space, there is very little to attenuate 
the signal. 

The transmitter power on the ground 
is very modest; the transmitter on the 
satellite to return it to ground is only 
a matter of a few watts; for example, 
of the order of 10 watts. 

This signal travels much more easily 
through space than it does in the atmos- 
phere because a signal that is near the 
earth is attenuated by the objects on 
the surface of the earth. 

A further major advantage is in the 
fixed position of the satellite relative to 
stations on the ground. With the low 
altitude technique each ground station 
will require computing and tracking fa- 
cilities to determine the position of each 
moving satellite and to follow it with di- 
rectional antennas as it moves across the 
sky. With the synchronous satellite, 
ground stations will be able to dispense 
with the computers and employ simple 
fixed antennas, aimed permanently at 
one point in space. 

When we consider a global communi- 
cations service via satellite relays, the 
greater potential advantage of the syn- 
chronous satellite technique becomes 
apparent. 

In using a moving satellite relay that 
passes at low altitude, communication 
between any two ground points will re- 
quire duplicate facilities at each end of 
the circuit in order to assure uninter- 
rupted service. As one pair of antennas 
tracks the satellite disappearing over 
the horizon, another pair must be ready 
and waiting to pick up the next satellite 
coming into view. In addition, the con- 
stantly changing pattern of interstation 
connections through a moving satellite 
limits this system in a practical sense to 
communication between only two areas 
at a time. For example, the satellite 
that is simultaneously visible from New 
York and London will not be simulta- 
neously visible during exactly the same 
time period from New York and Madrid. 
If communication is to be carried on at 
the same time between New York and 
both oversea points, use will have to be 
made of another satellite, requiring an- 
other duplicate set of ground facilities 
at the New York end. 

With the synchronous satellite tech- 
nique, on the other hand, a single satel- 
lite will remain fixed at all times within 
the view of many ground points. The 
pattern of interstation connections will 
remain stable, and a single set of ground 
station facilities at each location could 
be used for communication to all other 
points through the satellite relay. 

For this reason, the synchronous satel- 
lite relay technique seems to be unique 
in offering the flexibility and capacity 
that are required for truly global satel- 
lite communications. Any number of 
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earth stations within the large area of 
coverage can make simultaneous use of 
the relay. This permits the use of a 
method of modulation that provides gen- 
eral direct access to the satellite from 
all ground points within its range of 
visibility. Thus, every user can employ 
his own ground stations, located where 
most convenient to him, and he can com- 
municate with any other ground station 
within the range at any time. 

The flexibility of this approach is such 
that each country may have its own ter- 
minal facilities in its own territory, 
avoiding any need for retransmission 
from a centrally located ground station 
situated in or beyond other national 
areas. Furthermore, the simplicity of 
channel assignments and of ground sta- 
tion equipment is conducive to use by 
countries having low traffic require- 
ments, as might be the case in the under- 
developed areas of the world. 

The degree to which a low altitude 
system can approach the synchronous 
satellite in offering this flexibility of 
operation and multiple ground station 
locations is a matter of current study 
and analysis. The synchronous satel- 
lite system does eminently meet the 
technical and performance requirements 
of a global communications system as 
outlined in the President’s statement of 
July 24. 

These considerations have led scien- 
tists and engineers to propose the con- 
cept of worldwide commercial satellite 
communications employing the syn- 
chronous satellite technique. This con- 
cept envisions versatile, large capacity, 
synchronous satellites at three locations 
above the Equator, where they would 
provide relay links among all of the 
principal communications centers of the 
world. These satellites would be open to 
full and independent access for all inter- 
national radio, telephone, telegraph 
data, and television services through 
their own ground transmitting and re- 
ceiving stations. 

There is a time scale of availability for 
the apparatus which should be outlined. 
The low altitude satellites are light in 
weight and can be boosted into orbit 
using present launching vehicles. There 
is a program which contemplates, with 
larger launching vehicles, the placing of 
several low altitude satellites in orbit 
with a single rocket. The synchronous 
satellite would be heavier in weight and 
would require an orbit at an exact alti- 
tude with accurate position keeping. 
This would place a larger requirement 
on the vehicle to boost it into orbit. It 
also would call for equipment in the 
satellite to maintain its fixed position 
with respect to the earth. There are 
programs in progress which will lead to 
the solution. 

The electronics and communications 
equipment in space and on the ground 
for both the low altitude and the syn- 
chronous satellites appear to be within 
the state of the art. In this case, the 
electronics and communications equip- 
ment appear simpler for the synchro- 
nous satellite than for the low altitude 
type, particularly if the low altitude 
satellite is to have the generality of use 
by many nations, which now seems nec- 
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essary for an extensive worldwide com- 
munications network. 

In selecting the proper system, the fol- 
lowing four important criteria should 
be considered: 

First. The system should provide the 
e basis for a worldwide capa- 

Second. The system should facilitate 
not only the linking of other countries 
to the United States, but also the estab- 
lishment of direct links among other 
countries. 

Third. The system and its operation 
should be flexible enough to serve the 
needs of small countries as well as large, 
and of developing as well as developed 
areas, 

Fourth. The system should make the 
most efficient use of the already crowd- 
ed frequency spectrum. 

The synchronous system is the only 
system that meets these requirements. 

As I have explained before, by reason 
of its altitude and speed, this satellite 
would remain fixed with respect to the 
earth, enabling stationary ground an- 
tennas to be used. In addition, the sta- 
tionary satellite could be “viewed” from 
a large number of points on the sur- 
face of the earth. For example, a single 
satellite over the Equator at longitude 
22° W. is visible from many important 
points. 

This one satellite would make it pos- 
sible to interconnect the telephones of 
Canada, the United States, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, Africa, Europe, 
and part of Asia. These areas contain 
approximately 91.3 percent of the tele- 
phones of the world. Three such satel- 
lites can provide a worldwide system 
covering all of the earth’s surface, ex- 
cept for the polar regions. It can be 
seen, therefore, that an operational sys- 
tem covering a large part of the earth 
can be established just by placing one 
satellite in the right place. This is im- 
possible with the low altitude systems. 
OTHER SYSTEMS PROPOSED TO DATE WILL NOT 

MEET THE NATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


The low altitude random orbit satel- 
lite communications system employs a 
number of low—2,500 to 8,000 miles—al- 
titude satellites in what are termed 
“random orbits.” Each random orbiting 
satellite passes over both the North and 
South Polar areas. For each ground sta- 
tion there is a segment of space visible to 
its antennas which is called a region of 
communications. 

Only satellites in this region can re- 
ceive signals from and transmit signals 
to the ground station. 

To achieve transmission between a 
pair of ground stations, it is necessary 
that the satellite be within the region of 
communications common to each. This 
is called the region of mutual com- 
munications. When this occurs, each 
ground station points a large movable 
antenna at the satellite and communica- 
tions are initiated. As time passes, the 
earth rotates and the satellites revolve in 
their orbital planes. These movements 
result in the satellites passing through 
the region of mutual communications. 
One antenna at each ground station fol- 
lows the moving satellite across the sky, 
maintaining communications as long as 
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the satellite remains in the region of 
mutual communications. 

Communications will be interrupted 
unless a second satellite is available and 
is being tracked by a second set of an- 
tennas before the first satellite passes out 
of the region of mutual visibility. Com- 
munications are maintained by switch- 
ing from the disappearing satellite to the 
new satellite. The time which one satel- 
lite may be used between two ground 
stations depends on the satellite orbit 
and the ground station locations. The 
maximum time will be of the order of 1 
hour and the minimum a matter of a few 
minutes. Coordination is necessary be- 
tween ground stations in order that 
only two ground stations will use the 
same satellite at the same time. 

The random orbit system will not 
satisfy the national objectives as an- 
nounced by President Kennedy and the 
State Department for several reasons: 

First. It would not give global cover- 
age. 

Second. It does not embody the mul- 
tiple access feature. 

Third. Addition of new routes is lim- 
ited by the number of satellites. 

Fourth. A country that can afford only 
one ground station can have direct satel- 
lite communication with only one other 
ground station at one time. 

Suppose we try to expand the random 
orbit system into a truly global system. 
What kind of a situation can we en- 
vision? Dr. Trotter of the General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Co. made the fol- 
lowing estimate before my Monopoly 
Subcommittee in August. 

If each of the 10 points were given the 
ability to communicate directly with 
each other through a random orbit satel- 
lite, it would require at least 18 big mov- 
ing antennas at each ground location 
and 45 satellites in the proper places in 
space at that instant. While these 10 
points would not constitute a worldwide 
system, still, they would require at least 
180 big moving antennas and over 400 
satellites in orbit to provide this limited 
service. 

Therefore, although the random orbit 
system may have some merit as a sub- 
stitute for cables in. providing service 
over a limited number of fixed routes, it 
is not an economical worldwide satellite 
communications system. 

It could be out as far as 6,000 miles, 
but the problem is still the same; since 
the satellite is coming over and is being 
tracked, the time that it can be kept in 
field of view of two antennas will vary 
from a couple of minutes to as much as 
an hour. That often a shift must be 
made. 

Once this satellite has been used be- 
tween these two ground points and while 
it is being used, it cannot be used be- 
tween any other points. The reason is 
that the repeater, due to the Doppler 
shift in the incoming signals, can re- 
ceive signals only from one point at a 
time. 

If all we were trying to do is parallel 
the New York to London cables, it would 
be a pretty quick system, and it would 
be adequate, but this is not what we are 
trying todo. Yet this is the system ad- 
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vocated by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Mr. President, I think it might be well 
to illustrate the problem involved in the 
system which is advocated by the 
A. T. & T. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I request that 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana make the explanation and exhibi- 
tion with respect to both the proposed 
high-level synchronous orbital satellite 
system and the low altitude system, and 
in addition to describing the globe and 
the aids he has in front of him, I ask 
him to relate what he is about to de- 
scribe to the large charts in the rear of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point I 
am trying to make is that it is proposed 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. that we undertake to put into orbit 
a satellite system that would require 
as many as 400 satellites. What I am 
about to say has a great deal to do with 
the proposed legislation. If a private 
corporation which would operate with a 
profit is to be created, someone will have 
to pay, and those who would pay for the 
400 satellites would be the taxpayers of 
this country. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. If it were a 
private company trying to make as much 
profit as possible, would it be to the ad- 
vantage of such company to have a great 
many expensive satellites, and then 
charge the expenditure for such satel- 
lites to the rate base to be charged the 
users of the system? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If it were a 
private company that entertained some 
doubt as to whether the project would 
make money, unless it had available a 
fantastic amount of money, beyond that 
of any company other than the A.T. & T., 
I do not think it could pay the expense 
of putting 400 satellites into orbit or 
even 40 satellites. Such a company 
would have to have assurance that the 
system would show a profit. 

But if the Ameriean Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. were undertaking the work, 
that company could have assurance that 
it could spend as much money as it 
wished, knowing that it could charge the 
expenditures into the rate base. A com- 
pany would hardly spend the money 
otherwise. 

I shall explain how the operation 
would work. With the system now pro- 
posed by A.T. & T., satellites would be 
placed about 3,000 miles from the earth. 
They would be at a distance relative to 
the position of the little red dot at the 
end of the cone which I have placed over 
the globe. The satellite would go into 
orbit around the earth. As it moved be- 
tween the two points, it would be visible 
for a 10-minute period between Maine 
and, let us say, London. During that 
period of time the multiple-tracking sta- 
tions shown by the ground antenna in 
the rear, on the right side—an extremely 
expensive tracking antenna—would have 
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to track and find the satellite. For that 
10-minute period it would be trained on 
the satellite over both the United States 
and England. 

When it had passed beyond the sight 
of these two antennas, due to the curva- 
ture of the earth, they would have to find 
another satellite, which would also have 
to be placed in orbit, and to locate that 
one and follow it across. In order to do 
that it would be necessary to have two 
multiple-tracking antennas, unless it was 
desired to interrupt the service while a 
search was being made for the next 
satellite. For fear that one might break 
down or that it would be impossible to 
train the antenna with the precision that 
would be required, a spare would have to 
be standing by. 

This would represent a very great in- 
vestment in money. In order to have a 
satellite available to communicate at all 
times, even between two points, one 
would require about 40 satellites orbiting 
around the earth with multiple-tracking 
units on both sides across the ocean in 
order to provide continuous service be- 
tween the United States and England, 
using this method. 

Now let us look at the method that 
will subsequently go into orbit. If the 
satellite, instead of being placed in low 
orbit, were placed in a relatively high 
orbit, an orbit, let us say, of 22,290 miles 
out in space, the satellite would be in 
this relative place with reference to the 
earth, as I am now demonstrating on 
the globe. If it were placed over the 
Equator at longitude 22° W., it would 
go around with the earth as the earth 
turned. The rate at which it would 
turn would match the rate at which 
the earth would turn. If it were 
placed above the Equator at longitude 
22° W., and if a man at that point 
on earth could see the satellite, it would 
be exactly overhead for 24 hours a day. 
This would give us about the same rela- 
tive advantage that we would have if 
we were to construct a television tower 
with an antenna 22,290 miles high. 

We could send a signal to the satel- 
lite, and the satellite could send it back 
as a very weak signal, which could be 
received on earth by one of these fixed- 
type disks, illustrated as a ground an- 
tenna on the chart at the rear of the 
Chamber. 

That antenna, instead of costing $15 
million, as would a number of these 
tracking antennas, could be installed for 
a relatively small cost, perhaps for 
$1,600,000. 

Without tracking and maintaining 
the antenna in one fixed position, one 
could communicate with the satellite 
and receive the signal back almost at 
any point on half the earth. This serv- 
ice would then be available to 92 per- 
cent of all the telephone sets in the 
world, at the same time. This satellite, 
which we expect to have in orbit 
within 2 years, would be able to carry 
1,200 conversations simultaneously. 

That is quite an achievement to be 
thinking of when we realize that at the 
present time there are only 64 channels 
in the cable across the Atlantic Ocean. 
This would give many times the capacity 
that we presently have. 
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Here we would have a single satellite 
which could provide far more service 
than the 40 satellites could. If we placed 
another satellite a third of the way 
around the earth, and still another one 
a third of the way around the earth from 
there, each of them turning with the 
earth, one could carry on a telephone 
conversation with the other side of the 
earth, from one relay to the other, in 
this way, as Iam demonstrating. Such 
a system would be feasible, and no doubt 
it will be the system that we will even- 
tually employ for global communication. 
It would be far less expensive to place 
that satellite in position and to operate 
it than would be the case with the so- 
called random orbit system. Instead of 
having 400 satellites in orbit there would 
be only 3 in orbit. 

Another system which should be men- 
tioned is the 10-satellite equatorial sys- 
tem. Inthis system 10 satellites, each at 
an altitude of 6,000 miles, rotate about 
the earth in an equatorial orbit spaced 
uniformly at 36° intervals. 

This system has most of the disadvan- 
tages of the low-random-orbit system 
and has the additional disadvantage that 
continuous direct communications be- 
tween important northern points such 
as New York and London would not be 
possible. 

THE SYNCHRONOUS SYSTEM CAN BE ACCOM- 

PLISHED AS EARLY AS SYSTEMS WHICH WILL 

NOT MEET THE NATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Proponents of the random orbit sys- 
tem have urged that this system, with 
all its disadvantages, can be accom- 
plished earlier than a system using the 
stationary satellite. 

In their argument, however, they 
failed to take account of the following 
facts: 

First. The United States has made 
substantial strides in space technology 
within the last few months, and we are 
accelerating this progress. 

Second. A stationary satellite for use 
in common carrier communications could 
be launched with rocket engines which 
are already developed and tested. 

This, I think, is quite important. 

Third. The random orbit system will 
have a minimum of 48 satellites, all of 
which must be manufactured, tested, and 
launched with appropriate provisions for 
failures. It would take 2 years to get 
this number up. 

Fourth. The stationary satellite sys- 
tem will interconnect 91.8 percent of the 
telephones in the world when one satel- 
lite is in position and will give world 
coverage with only three satellites in 
position. 

Fifth. Schedules prepared by experts 
in space technology indicate that the 
launching time advantage for a station- 
ary satellite system by reason of the 
lesser number of satellites would permit 
a minimum of 11 more months’ research 
and development time on the stationary 
orbit satellite than on the random orbit 
satellite with the same inservice date for 
either system. 

A SYSTEM WHICH DOES NOT MEET THE NATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES COULD BRING ABOUT A PROPAGANDA 
DEFEAT 
I do not think this should be underes- 

timated at all. 
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Satellite communications represent a 
major opportunity for the peaceful use 
of space. Since we are in an ideological 
race with Russia and a propaganda war 
with communism, we should win the race 
to establish a satellite communications 
system, but it is equally important that 
when the United States establishes a 
space communications system, that it be 
a system which will truly satisfy the na- 
tional objectives. 

The Soviets are working on a com- 
munications satellite system. Their ac- 
tivities are suggested by the following 
quotation from page 71 of House Report 
No. 242 of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics: 

There has been a significant lack of offi- 
cial comment by Soviet officials as to their 
plans for communications satellites, but U.S. 
scientists who have had private conversations 
with Soviet space experts report keen inter- 
est in this subject and considerable evidence 
of work area. Soviet scientists indicate that 
they are centering their attention on syn- 
chronous (24-hour) (stationary) satellites in 
a 22,000-mile-high orbit, which are particu- 
larly suited to global coverage. 


Let me quote Dr. Herbert Trotter, pres- 
ident of the General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics Laboratories: 

A random-orbit system could discredit 
us before the world as a leader in space com- 
munications if Russia establishes a station- 
ary satellite system. If the United States 
went ahead with a low-random-orbit sys- 
tem, it would be possible for Russia to hold 
back until we were deeply committed to this 
system and had launched perhaps two-thirds 
of the satellites, and then with three satel- 
lites the Russians could establish a truly 
worldwide system before our limited system 
was even in operation. 


In other words, we would go ahead and 
strain and strain away, and after get- 
ting about two-thirds of the way through, 
the system would not be any good when 
we got it. 

Another consideration is the effect of 
a low orbit system on space travel. If 
there is to be space travel, care should 
be taken not to clutter up space with a 
large amount of junk. If any reason- 
able period of life can be assumed for the 
satellites, the rate at which they will die 
will keep us very busy replacing them. 
If a satellite had a life of, say, 5 years, 
and 400 of them were in space, it would 
be necessary to launch another 80 every 
year; and 5 years is an extremely long 
life to expect during the early stages. 
If the life of a satellite should be only 
2 years, it would be necessary to put 200 
satellites up each year. 

The synchronous satellite relay system 
appears to have great advantages in 
resolving the complex problems asso- 
ciated with establishing a satellite com- 
munication system. This type of system 
will permit other nations to continue to 
employ their own national services. It 
will also facilitate international agree- 
ments. Since all organizations which 
will be parties to the agreements may 
have individual access to the satellites 
from their own ground stations, they 
may continue to conduct their business 
as they do today. 

As Senators are aware, various studies 
are now being conducted on technologi- 
cal and economic aspects of space com- 
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munications. At this point, however, we 
lack adequate assurance that any pro- 
jections are accurate. Concrete data can 
come only from flight-testing of satellites 
under actual space conditions; we must, 
therefore, allow for a substantial margin 
of error in current projections relating 
to the economics and operation of the 
satellite technique. 

For example, it is possible at the mo- 
ment only to make assumptions as to 
the reliability and longevity of satellites 
in the space environment. Yet the ac- 
tual operating costs of a communications 
satellite system are highly variable, de- 
pending directly upon the reliability of 
the system and its ability to perform un- 
der the conditions encountered in outer 
space. It would be risky and premature 
to make hard and fast decisions, freez- 
ing our scientific thinking about satel- 
lite plans, until the gaps in our knowl- 
edge are more adequately filled. 

We are new at this project. We do 
not really know what we are dealing 
with. I doubt that most Senators can 
say what the public policy ought to be 
on this subject. 

The experience of the Philco Corp. in 
the application of transistors can serve 
as a very good example for us. The 
Philco Corp. decided that it would turn 
loose a group of bright persons to deter- 
mine how to use transistors and how best 
they could be developed. The first quali- 
fication was that those persons should 
have had no experience with vacuum 
tubes. The reason was that if they had 
had such experience, they would auto- 
matically have tried to fit the new inven- 
tion into the old pattern, which is what 
happened in practically every other com- 
pany except Philco. 

Taking a broader view enables Philco 
to build and develop the first transistor- 
ized computer. Philco’s computers will 
be found handling many of the calcula- 
tions in the atomic energy establish- 
ments and in the Department of Defense. 

Philco was enabled to attain the lead 
because it did not fit the new scientific 
knowledge into the existing pattern, and 
the new scientific knowledge was not left 
in the hands of persons who were al- 
ready inbred in a different art. 

Up to now the American people have 
spent $25 billion for research in the ex- 
ploration and conquest of space. A com- 
munications satellite is the first major 
fruit of these public expenditures. But 
what do we expect to do with this great 
achievement? 

The U.S. Senate has been asked to 
hand over its control to a small group of 
international communications carriers, 
dominated by the giant American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the biggest pri- 
vate monopoly in the world. 

Testimony before our committee con- 
firms the very narrow approach which 
these communications carriers have 
taken. To them, a communications 
satellite merely means a tower in space— 
a substitute for a cable laid under the 
ocean—to be integrated into the existing 
communications system. Yet many of 
the leading corporations of America have 
stated as to a communications satellite 
that 80 to 90 percent is space technology 
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and 10 to 20 percent is communications 
technology. 

Senators no doubt remember the an- 
cient story of Procrustes, the bandit who 
would try to fit his victims to his bed. 
If the victim was too short, he would be 
subjected to a painful, if not fatal, 
stretching to make him fit. And woe to 
the victim who was too long. His feet 
would be cut off to bring about the nec- 
essary size adjustment. 

In this instance the Government is in 
the role of Procrustes, trying to fit the 
new technology, having potentials that 
can hardly be conceived of, into an exist- 
ing and controlled system. What that 
amounts to is this: the people who are 
trying to decide how the space satellite 
should be used—both the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the com- 
munications industry—by their positions 
and by the statutory limitations we have 
put on them, have to take a limited view. 
This means that only a fraction of the 
potentialities of a satellite system will be 
realized. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH VERSUS PROTECTION OF 

EXISTING INVESTMENT 

Mr. President, let us not kid ourselves. 
The explanation of the mad scramble for 
control of a space communications satel- 
lite can be found in cost comparisons 
between the old and new systems. The 
cost per channel-mile for the proposed 
new transatlantic cable TAT-3 is esti- 
mated to lie between $75 to $175. This 
cost could be compared with $27 to $56 
per channel-mile for the proposed satel- 
lite system, assuming full utilization of 
channels. Moreover, the satellite cost 
can be expected to drop further as satel- 
lite life increases and as the launch-suc- 
cess ratio improves. Therefore, whether 
the estimate be on the high side or on the 
low side, the estimated cost per channel- 
mile of the new technology will be about 
one-third of the traditional method of 
communication, and the difference will 
become even greater. 

What does all this mean? 

It means that the present method of 
communication can well become obsolete. 
To protect the investments of A.T. & T. is 
one of the reasons why FCC Commis- 
sioner Craven wants to give away pub- 
licly financed technology to the so-called 
international common carriers. Com- 
missioner Craven fears, and I have al- 
ready quoted him, that the existing 
means of communications will not be 
able to survive economically in compe- 
tition with this great new technology. 

The General Telephone & Electronics 
Co. explains how present investment can 
be protected if the common carriers get 
control of the satellite system: 

The average cost of the satellite communi- 
cations system and other existing interna- 
tional communications system can be used 
in establishing rates for all international 
service, and revenues from the services uti- 
lizing all systems can be pooled and divided 
on the basis of investment and costs. The 
owners of the cable facilities would be fully 
protected by this procedure which is used 
every day in the common carrier communi- 
cations industry. 


A very interesting point of view was 
presented to our subcommittee by the 
vice president of LT. & T. He believed 
that it is the duty of the U.S. Govern- 
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ment to protect the common carriers 
against any technological and scientific 
developments which might jeopardize 
their investments. 

The process of growth consists of the 
rise of new industries, new products, new 
technologies, new techniques of produc- 
tion, new employment opportunities. 
This process is also accompanied by the 
decline of other industries and prod- 
ucts and the abandonment of those tech- 
nologies which have become obsolete. 
Some elements of our society are hurt, 
but the net benefits to our society are in- 
calculable. 

The industrial revolution in England 
during the 19th century was necessarily 
accompanied by the decline of the cot- 
tage industries. Can anyone deny that 
our lives have been made easier, more 
comfortable, as a result of the industrial 
revolution? 

To try to preserve old techniques of 
production, to try to protect existing in- 
vestments against the onslaught of new 
scientific and technological advances, 
must slow down our economic growth. 
The consequences could be disastrous. 

Rapid economic growth is essential not 
only to provide new opportunities for 
our expanding population and labor 
force, but also to preserve our very na- 
tional existence. 

The inevitable conflict of interest be- 
tween competing technologies has been 
recognized by the Congress, which has 
also traditionally limited common own- 
ership of competing modes of transpor- 
tation. For example, the Panama Canal 
Act of 1912, which is part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, prohibited owner- 
ship, control, lease, or any interest what- 
soever by a railroad in a common carrier 
by water with which the railroad does 
or may compete for traffic. 

The committee report on the Panama 
Canal Act stated that— 

The apprehension of railroad-owned ves- 
sels driving competition from the canal may 
or may not be exaggerated, but it is certain 
that the evil, which is only anticipated there, 
already exists in the coastwise trade—as well 
as on our lakes and rivers. 


A Commerce Committee report issued 
in 1961 stated that— 

The Motor Carrier Act of 1935 and the 
Transportation Act of 1940 were interpreted 
by the ICC, with the express approval of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as giv- 
ing the Commission the authority to limit 
to a very large extent rail ownership of motor 
trucking. 


The Civil Aviation Board, which 
adopted the same interpretation as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
reached the following conclusion: 


For the Board would not be justified in 
closing its eyes to the potential threat which 
the entry of surface carriers into this field 
would in many cases offer to independent air 
carriers or the effect which such participa- 
tion might have upon the fulfillment of the 
policies of the act. Surface carriers engaging 
in air transportation would at times be un- 
der a strong incentive to act for the protec- 
tion of their investment in surface trans- 
portation interest. Again, by reason of their 
superior resources and extensive facilities for 
solicitation, such carriers would often be the 
possessors of powerful competitive weapons 
which would enable them to crush the com- 
petition of independent air carriers, 
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Many more examples can be supplied 
which make similar prohibitions. The 
Interstate Commerce Act, in particular, 
has numerous cautions and prohibitions 
against joint ownings which would tend 
to lessen competition in the transporta- 
tion field. 

Now, Mr. President, the communica- 
tions firms are trying to create the 
impression that communication by satel- 
lite is merely a supplement to communi- 
cation by undersea cables or landlines, 
They like to refer to the satellite as a 
“cable in the sky.” This, of course, is 
nonsense. 

Satellite technology can be expected 
to provide long distance communications 
links—especially transoceanic links—at 
substantially lower cost than conven- 
tional devices. How will these savings 
in the supplier’s costs be passed on to the 
consumer of communications services? 
Let us analyze the relationship between 
telephone costs and rates under Govern- 
ment regulation for possible clues. 

The use of communications satellites 
holds promise as a means of reducing 
transoceanic voice channel costs below 
those existing today, but it is not clear 
that such cost reductions will bring about 
commensurate telephone toll rate reduc- 
tions, or that toll reductions will be 
unambiguously identifiable with the 
benefits stemming from satellite tech- 
nology. Because the telephone industry 
operates both domestically and abroad 
as a Government-regulated or owned 
monopoly, it is not subject to competi- 
tive pressures that would ordinarily en- 
sure a close relationship between toll 
rate and cost. Under present-day do- 
mestic regulatory policies and practices, 
only a tenuous relationship exists be- 
tween rates charged for particular serv- 
ices, and costs incurred in performing 
those services. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, primarily concerned 
with the rate of return on all interstate 
telephone operations taken together— 
both domestic and overseas message toll, 
private wire, teletypewriter, and televi- 
sion and radio program transmission— 
has devoted relatively little attention to 
revenue-cost relationships for individual 
services. In the past, the FCC exerted 
little effective control over message toll 
rates between U.S. and oversea points. 

As might be expected, given the man- 
ner in which the telephone industry has 
been regulated, there are large variations 
between rates and costs for individual 
services. For example, long-haul inter- 
state message toll service appears over- 
priced relative to short-haul service, and 
overseas rates between the United States 
and Europe appear to be substantially 
higher than the costs incurred in per- 
forming these services. 

In view of this evidence, it appears 
uncertain what will be the effect on rates 
of the satellite-induced cost reduction. 
Toll rates may be reduced for services 
whose costs are reduced, but perhaps only 
after a time lag of years. Rates may be 
reduced for services whose costs are not 
affected at all by satellite communica- 
tion. And a portion of the cost reduc- 
tion may be absorbed simply by an in- 
crease in profits, 

A general outcome of this nature 
would be undesirable in that it would 
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probably contribute to a misallocation 
of economic resources and would, by 
concealing the tangible benefits accru- 
ing from satellite technology, cloud the 
favorable public image of the United 
States that we hope to achieve by Fed- 
eral support of the satellite development 
program. 

The successful development of com- 
mercial satellite communications sys- 
tems should lead to reduced costs per 
voice channel for transoceanic commu- 
nications between major centers around 
the world. What effect will these pos- 
sible reductions in cost have on the rates 
charged to users of communications 
services? Selecting the telephone in- 
dustry as an illustration, let us consider 
the question: If a telephone company is 
able to reduce its long-distance trans- 
mission costs by using a satellite relay 
system, how will it pass on these savings 
to users of telephone services? Will it, 
for example, reduce rates only for those 
services whose costs are reduced by em- 
ployment of the satellite system, or will 
it establish across-the-board rate reduc- 
tions for both local and long-distance 
services? Will the firm reduce rates in 
such a manner that in the aggregate 
they are commensurate with reductions 
in cost, or will it pass on only a portion 
of the cost savings, keeping the re- 
mainder for itself? Will rate reductions 
take place quickly after establishment of 
satellite services, or will they take place 
only after a lag of years? 

These questions are posed because, 
given the market structure of the tele- 
phone industry, there is no indication 
that rate reductions will be commensu- 
rate with cost reductions, either for par- 
ticular services or in the aggregate, or 
that rates will respond quickly to cost 
changes. 

This means that the public, which paid 
for the development of a satellite com- 
munication system, will not receive the 
full benefits which the system will offer 
and which the public deserves. 

Both in the United States and abroad, 
telephone companies operate as publicly 
regulated or publicly owned monopolies 
in supplying most telephone services. 
Were rates determined by free market 
competitive forces, we would expect them 
to be highly responsive to changes in cost. 
If free entry were permitted for firms 
supplying message toll telephone serv- 
ice, say between New York and London, 
provision of satellite relays between 
these two points would bring in new en- 
trants who would drive toll rates down to 
reflect the lower costs made possible by 
the new technique. Since, however, such 
competitive pressures do not exist in the 
telephone industry, pricing policy can be 
established by the monopoly firm, as 
tempered in one way or another by pub- 
lic regulatory authority. The rates so 
established may or may not bear a close 
relationship to underlying costs. The 
impact of satellite service on rates will, 
therefore, depend in part on the nature 
of ratemaking under public regulation. 

The manner in which satellite services 
affect the rates charged to users is im- 
portant for both economic and political 
reasons. Considering efficiency in the 
allocation of economic resources, it 
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makes a difference whether the firm is 
able to raise prices above the competi- 
tive level by restricting output in order 
to increase profit, or whether it is forced 
to set a lower price and expand output 
at the expense of monopoly profit. 

In the political sphere, Federal sup- 
port of research and development for 
communications satellites is predicated, 
in part, on the expectation that our suc- 
cess will contribute to a favorable public 
image of the United States as the world 
leader in the exploitation of space tech- 
nology for peaceful purposes. 

President Kennedy recently stated: 

Science and technology have progressed to 
such a degree that communication through 
the use of space satellites has become 
possible. 

Through this country’s leadership this 
competence should be developed for global 
benefit at the earliest practicable time. 


In the same statement the President 
emphasized that one of the objectives of 
the satellite program is “development of 
an economical system, the benefits of 
which will be reflected in oversea com- 
munications rates.” I might add that 
a synchronous system can be used for 
domestic service and the difference in 
the costs of such service should be re- 
flected in rates, also. 

However, the extent to which this is 
achieved depends, among other things, 
upon the manner in which the cost-sav- 
ing benefits of satellite technology are 
distributed to users of communication 
services both here and abroad. A favor- 
able impression can be expected if rates 
respond quickly and fully to reductions 
in cost and are clearly identified by the 
consumer as flowing from U.S. techno- 
logical leadership, The impression will 
not be as favorable if the rates respond 
slowly and in a way that conceals or ob- 
secures the relationship between the 
benefits to the consumer and the 
achievements of U.S. technology. It 
should be borne in mind that there will 
probably be no significant difference be- 
tween the quality of service afforded by 
satellite relays and that afforded by con- 
ventional submarine cables. Benefits 
to the consumer will appear mainly in 
the form of reduced rates for existing 
services. New services such as trans- 
oceanic television transmissions will 
themselves depend directly on a reduc- 
tion in voice channel charges. 

An important question now comes to 
mind: Given the continuation of pres- 
ent-day regulatory policies and prac- 
tices, and in the light of our historical 
experience with them, how is the com- 
mercial introduction of satellite com- 
munications likely to affect domestic 
and oversea message toll telephone 
rates? 

To answer this question requires an 
examination of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the Bell Tele- 
phone System. We should try to find 
out first, the criteria the FCC has em- 
ployed in judging the reasonableness of 
rates and of proposed changes in rates; 
and second, the kinds of cost and revenue 
data it has considered relevant in mak- 
ing decisions and judgments; and third, 
the interaction of FCC regulation and 
Bell’s pursuit of its own self-interest. 
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In addition, we should also try to es- 
tablish the degree of responsiveness of 
changes in rates to changes in costs. 

On the basis of this historical record 
of regulatory policies and practices, we 
shall be able to ascertain the effects on 
rates likely to take place with the intro- 
duction of satellite communications. 
THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE U.S. 

TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 

As groundwork for discussing the 
nature of regulation, let us consider the 
organizational structure of the US. 
telephone industry, particularly as it re- 
lates to the provision of long-distance toll 
service. The dominant corporate entity 
in the telephone industry is the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. This 
corporation serves essentially ‘as a hold- 
ing company for the 19 subsidiary tele- 
phone operating companies. In addi- 
tion, it holds stock in, and has licensing 
agreements with, several other telephone 
companies. A.T. & T. holds virtually 
all the stock of Western Electric, the ex- 
clusive supplier of telephone equipment 
to A.T. & T. and its associated com- 
panies; A.T. & T. and Western Electric 
jointly own Bell Laboratories. This 
entire complex is known as the Bell Tele- 
phone System, 

A. T. & T. itself is divided into two de- 
partments: the general department and 
long lines. The general department 
provides general administrative func- 
tions for the associated companies in- 
cluding financial advice and assistance, 
services involved in obtaining patents 
and protecting the license companies 
against infringement claims, and the dis- 
semination of Bell Laboratories’ research 
and development work. For these serv- 
ices A. T. & T. charges the operating com- 
panies 1 percent of their total exchange 
and toll revenues plus interest on cash 
advances. 

The long lines department provides 
landline and transoceanic facilities con- 
necting the associated companies into a 
worldwide system of long-distance serv- 
ice. The associated companies them- 
selves supply line facilities for all Bell 
intrastate toll traffic and for most inter- 
state traffic involving a distance of under 
40 miles. Long lines confines itself to 
participation in interstate traffic in ex- 
cess of 40 miles. 

The Bell System operates about 98 
percent of all facilities employed in pro- 
viding long-distance message toll tele- 
phone service in the United States; the 
associated companies themselves own 
approximately 85 percent of all facilities 
used in supplying local telephone service, 
In addition to message telephone serv- 
ice, the Bell System owns and operates 
substantially all wire facilities used in 
radio and television broadcasting; sup- 
plies facilities for a large part of press 
news and telephotograph service; and 
operates a nationwide teletypewriter 
service. 

The remaining local exchange tele- 
phone business is in the hands of about 
3,500 independent telephone companies, 
most of which are very small. 

Measured in terms of revenue, the 
business of the independents amounts to 
about 10 percent of the total telephone 
service in the United States. Long-dis- 
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lines and associated companies. 
VFC 
few toll line facilities. The revenue 
from toll messages placed through these 


connecting carriers is ordinarily 

over to Bell, and the independent car- 
riers are subsequently reimbursed for 
the local service portion of the messages 
they have provided. 

THE LEVEL AND STRUCTURE OF INTERSTATE 

MESSAGE TOLL RATES 

The nature of present-day interstate 
toll rates within the United States ex- 
cluding Alaska and Hawati—is relatively 
easy to describe. The station-to-station 
rate for a 3-minute initial period is the 
basic rate against which premiums and 
discounts are figured to derive person-to- 
person rates and offpeak service rates. 
While station rates through the years 
have remained essentially constant for 
distances under 60 miles, they have 
dropped markedly over the longer dis- 
tances. At 3,000 miles, the rate in 1961 
was $2.25, as compared to almost $19 in 
1919. Furthermore, the rate mileage 
steps at longer distances have length- 
ened through time. While in 1937 the 
rate increased by a fixed absolute 
amount for each 100-mile increment in 
distances above 1,100 miles, the steps 
were lengthened in 1940, so that, at one 
extreme, all distances between 2,300 and 
3,000 miles take the same rate. 

The person-to-person. rate is derived 
by adding about 40-50 percent to the 
station day rate. The person and sta- 
tion night and Sunday rates are de- 
termined by subtracting about 15-20 
percent from the respective day rate. 
Off-peak overtime rates are charged on a 
per minute basis at about 25-30 percent 
of the corresponding 3-minute day or 
offpeak rate. 

This structure provides uniformity in 
interstate rates throughout the country, 
in the sense that rates, being a function 
solely of distance, are established with- 
out regard either to the particular 
regions of the country in which the orig- 
inating and terminating points are lo- 
cated or to the particular routing that 
the message might take. This has not 
always been the case. Prior to the mid- 
1940’s there were variations in interstate 
rates, depending upon the particular ter- 
ritory in which the Bell subsidiaries op- 
erated. For example, a 400-mile inter- 
state rate within the territory of Pacific 
Telephone might then have been differ- 
ent from that for a 400-mile interstate 
call within the territory of Southern Bell. 
REGULATION OF INTERSTATE MESSAGE TOLL RATES 


Telephone service, like gas and water 
service, has generally been regarded 
throughout its history as a natural 
monopoly in the sense that the attempt 
of separate companies to compete in 
selling to a single buyer would lead 
to a duplication of facilities grossly in- 
efficient in the use of resources. The un- 
fortunate historical experience of allow- 
ing parallel gas, water, and telephone 
lines to go into the same residential 
and business blocks is referred to repeat- 
edly in the literature on regulation. 
There is today no competition as ordi- 
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narily conceived in the message tele- 
phone business. While there are many 
firms in the telephone industry, each has 
ifs own exclusive local marketing area. 
It is true that in the early history of the 
telephone a few attempts were made to 
compete in common markets, but by 

merger, bankruptcy, or Government in- 
— these markets inevitably fell 
into the hands of one firm. 

In the absence of the competitive pres- 
sure that ordinarily prevails when a large 
number of firms serve the same market, 
public recognition was early accorded to 
the need for external regulation of tele- 
phone rates and quality of service. In 
1910, under the Mann-Elkins Act, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
vested with certain interstate toll regula- 
tory authority. In 1934 this authority 
was expanded and transferred to the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

The FCC views its responsibility for 
regulating interstate rates largely as a 
matter of maintaining rates at a level 
that provides a “reasonable”—and I put 
this word in quotes—rate of return on 
investment employed in interstate and 
foreign service. The objective, in gen- 
eral terms, is to require the regulated 
firm to adjust rates in a manner such 
that its net interstate and foreign rev- 
enue—after deduction of operating ex- 
penses, depreciation, taxes, and so 
forth—is just sufficient to cover capital 
costs of the net plant investment devoted 
to these operations. 

The separation of telephone operations 
into interstate and intrastate categories 
for regulatory purposes is complicated by 
the common cost nature of the facilities 
used in the telephone industry. For ex- 
ample, the local exchange plant and the 
telephone instrument itself are employed 
in supplying local exchange, intrastate 
toll, and interstate toll services. While 
toll-line facilities themselves are not used 
for local service, they are used for both 
intrastate and interstate service; and, 
to draw a finer distinction, they are used 
for messages involving both 100-mile dis- 
tances, and 3,000-mile distances. More- 
over, these facilities are used not only for 
telephone message service but also for 
private line service, teletypewriter ex- 
change—TWxX—and commercial televi- 
sion and radio program transmission. 

For the separation of interstate prop- 
erty costs, revenues, expenses, taxes, and 
reserves from overall operating data, the 
FCC relies on separations procedures 
worked out in 1947—and periodically re- 
vised—by a joint committee of the FCC 
and the National Association of Railroad 
and Utility Commissioners. The separa- 
tions into interstate and intrastate cate- 
gories are used by both the FCC in ob- 
serving the level of earnings in interstate 
traffic and by the Bell operating com- 
panies in dividing up their respective 
shares of profits from interstate service. 

All revenues collected by Bell asso- 
ciated companies and independent con- 
necting companies from interstate mes- 
sage toll, TWX, private line and program 
transmission services are pooled on a 
monthly basis. A.T. & T. long lines and 
each Bell associated company break out 
its interstate expenses—operating, de- 
preciation, commissions paid to inde- 
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pendent connecting companies, and so 
forth—and plant investment that, ac- 
cording to the FCC-NARUC separations 
procedures are attributable to interstate 
service. After expense items are sub- 
tracted from the pool or revenues, the re- 
maining net revenue is returned to 
A.T. & T. long lines and the associate 
companies on the following basis: On 
the net investment it contributes to the 
pool, each Bell participant gets back a 
rate of return that is equal to the rate of 
return that the total net revenue in the 
pool bears to the total net investment; 
in other words, each subsidiary enjoys a 
rate of return on its interstate invest- 
ment that is equal to the Bell’s overall 
rate of return on Bell’s interstate in- 
vestment. 

With some revisions, these figures are 
used by the FCC to determine the profit- 
ability of interstate operations. The re- 
visions arise because of a difference in 
viewpoint between the FCC and Bell 
about the measurement of net invest- 
ment. Bell contends that for purposes of 
rate regulation a “total net investment” 
base should be used, while the FCC em- 
ploys a net book cost” base in its rate 
of return computations. The net book 
cost base includes only net book cost of 
completed plant. The total net invest- 
ment base includes, in addition to com- 
pleted plant, supplies, and materials, 
cash working capital, plant under con- 
struction, investment in affiliated com- 
panies, and, under revenue, a capitalized 
interest charge on these items. The 
practical effect between the FCC and Bell 
approach is that the FCC rate of return 
computation runs to about one-half a 
percentage point higher than Bell’s com- 
putation. 

The manner in which the FCC uses 
these figures is best described by discuss- 
ing the chronology of the events sur- 
rounding message toll increases granted 
by the FCC to Bell in 1953. Im 1952-53 
the rate of growth of telephone business 
declined, bringing about a reduction in 
Bell’s rate of return. In August 1953, 
the Bell companies filed revised tariff 
schedules increasing interstate toll rates 
by about 8 percent, to become effective 
on October 1, 1953. 

The revised rates were expected to in- 
crease revenues by about $63 million an- 
nually. For the year ending June 30, 
1953, the system had enjoyed an inter- 
state rate of return of 5.2 percent. How- 
ever, certain changes in expenses had oc- 
curred during the year—higher wage 
levels and the increased connecting 
company shares in toll services, and so 
forth—which, if adjusted on a full-year 
basis, would have driven the rate of re- 
turn down to about 4.8 percent. In 
other words, if the company were to face 
the same business conditions in 1953-54 
that it had in 1952-53, the sole differ- 
ences being due to the full annual effect 
of new commitments made during 1952- 
53, its interstate rate of return would 
have fallen from 5.2 to 4.8 percent. On 
the basis of this reasoning, the FCC con- 
cluded that without the message toll 
rate increase, Bell interstate profits 
would subsequently fall to about 4.8 per- 
cent, a rate judged to be unreasonab'y 
low. 
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The effect of the proposed October 
1953 rate increase, in addition to the 
full-year effect of prior commitments, 
was expected to bring the rate of return 
up to about 6.5 percent. 

The reaction of the FCC toward the 
anticipated 6.5 percent of return gives 
rise to several observations. The first 
concerns the nature of FCC decisions 
concerning telephone rates. These de- 
cisions, unlike those concerning domestic 
and oversea telegraph rates, have never 
been based on full evidence presented in 
a formal hearing. Throughout the FCC 
memorandum issued at the time Bell’s 
revised tariffs were being appraised, ref- 
erences are made to the fact that there 
had never been a formal record of evi- 
dence sufficiently complete to provide the 
basis for an adequate determination of 
a fair rate of return. 

In the words of the Commission’s staff: 

In the absence of a formal hearing record 
upon which has been developed full infor- 
mation with respect to the various complex 
and controversial factors which enter into 
a determination of a fair rate of return for 
the interstate operations of the Bell System, 
it is neither feasible nor appropriate to at- 
tempt a definitive determination as to what 
is the proper level of interstate earnings for 
the Bell System. 

However, based upon the staff’s routine 
studies of the Bell System's capital costs and 
revenue requirements, the staff believes that 
the above-indicated going level of inter- 
state earnings of 4.5 to 48 percent re- 
flects a deficiency in current earnings. In 
this regard, the staff is satisfied that the 
earnings indicated by these return ratios are 
not sufficient to meet the Bell System’s mini- 
mum capital costs. 


It is curious to note that while formal 
hearings and investigations are com- 
monly undertaken in regulated indus- 
tries—as, for example, in domestic and 
international telegraph—the FCC has 
never completed a formal rate hearing 
for telephone service rendered by the 
Bell System. Whatever disagreement 
between Bell and FCC has occurred in 
the past, a compromise has always been 
worked out that sidestepped formal pro- 
ceedings. 

A second observation is that the rea- 
sonableness of the rate of return depends 
upon the cost of capital for the system, 
and the cost of capital in turn depends 
upon—among many other things—the 
kinds of capital and their proper mixture. 
Specifically, equity capital is more ex- 
pensive than debt capital, in that stock- 
holders expect a larger rate of return 
than recipients of interest, if they are to 
be induced to face the relatively greater 
risk entailed in holding stock than in 
holding bonds. The Bell System has a 
capital structure heavily dependent on 
equities. About one-third of the struc- 
ture is in bonds and two-thirds is in 
stock, in contrast to a split of about 
50-50 typical for most large U.S. 
corporations. For Bell the cost of 
capital is, therefore, higher than would 
be the case if the structure contained a 
larger proportion of debt. In the words 
of the Commission’s staff: 

For example, it may be argued that as 
much as 50 percent of Bell’s total capital 
could be derived from debt financing with- 
out impairing the system’s financial sound- 
ness and thereby reduce the amount of 
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revenues required for servicing total capital 
of the Bell System. For example, if a debt 
ratio of 50 percent is used in computing the 
total cost of capital for the Bell System, with 
a 3-percent cost of debt capital and an 8-per- 
cent cost of equity capital, the overall cost 
would be about 5.5 percent (as compared to 
the present estimate of 6 percent) and in 
addition there would be a savings in income 
taxes entering into revenue requirements. 


The question arises about the role of 
the regulatory agency in determining 
what kinds of structure should be used 
in appraising the cost of capital. The 
FCC has never dictated to A.T. & T. the 
proportion of equity debt that would be 
prudent. While A. T. & T. has found it 
advantageous to have a relatively high 
proportion of equity that contributes to 
stabilizing the return over time appor- 
tionable to stockholders, the question re- 
mains whether the cost of capital should 
be based merely on whatever the capital 
structure of the enterprise happens to 
be, or whether the responsibility of Gov- 
ernment regulation extends beyond this 
to the consideration of what constitutes 
a prudent structure—a structure that 
could conceivably be at variance with one 
preferred by the firm. 

A third observation is that, in evaluat- 
ing the returns, it is important to keep 
in mind that they are taken from the 
operating results reported by the com- 
panies themselves. I quote again the 
words of the Commission’s staff: 

It should be kept in mind that such fig- 
ures are constructed from operating results 
data as reported to the Commission by the 
company. In other words, the operating ex- 
pense items included by the Bell System 
and the base to which its earnings are re- 
lated have not been subjected to any de- 
tailed examination by the Commission to 
determine the propriety of all amounts re- 
ported as plant investment and operating 
expenses. To the extent that any such 
amounts should be found to be improper 
for ratemaking purposes, the above return 
figures would be increased and thereby re- 
duce the amount of revenue required to pro- 
duce whatever return the Commission will 
decide is fair and reasonable. As the Com- 
mission knows, questions have been raised 
from time to time by its staff as well as by 
other telephone regulatory bodies concern- 
ing various matters which have an important 
bearing upon Bell System revenue require- 
ments, but which have never been the sub- 
ject of a formal determination by this Com- 
mission for ratemaking purposes. 


To what extent does the regulatory 
agency have a responsibility to audit 
and to pass upon the propriety of indi- 
vidual operating items? It is my under- 
standing that the FCC is primarily con- 
cerned that the Bell System should 
follow a uniform accounting system in 
which expense and investment items are 
placed in the proper accounts, but 
whether particular items should or 
should not be included at all is seldom 
questioned. 

With respect to the specific conditions 
surrounding the proposed toll rate in- 
crease in 1953, the FCC concluded that 
the 6.5-percent return on capital was 
somewhat higher than Bell's cost of cap- 
ital, judged even on the basis of Bell’s 
equity-debt structure. The FCC was 
therefore faced with three alternatives: 
First, it could suspend the proposed in- 
crease for a period of 3 months, pending 
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a decision after a hearing as to the law- 
fulness of the rates. The burden of 
proof in such a hearing would be on the 
carrier to demonstrate the justice and 
reasonableness of the revised toll rates; 
second, it could suspend the rates and 
designate the matter for a hearing and 
investigation, after which it could pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rates to be 
observed by the carrier in the future. 
Again the burden of proof would fall on 
the carrier; third, it could do nothing, 
thereby allowing the new rates to go 
into effect. 

The FCC chose the last course; it did 
nothing. Although the usual procedure 
in other communications fields has been 
to suspend major rate changes and des- 
ignate the matter for a hearing, the FCC 
decided against formal proceedings. 

After the 1953 rate increase was grant- 
ed, toll traffic volume continued to de- 
cline through the first quarter of 1954. 
With the toll rate increase, however, the 
interstate rate of return was held in the 
range of 6 to 6.5 percent; largely because 
of a substantial increase in traffic in the 
last quarter of 1954, the rate of return 
rose to 6.6 percent for the year. In 1955, 
traffic volume rose about 10 percent 
above that in 1954 and the rate of return 
for the year rose to 7.7 percent. The 
Commission’s staff noted at the time 
that: 

It would appear, however, that at existing 
rate levels interstate services of the Bell 
System are producing earnings which are 
at the least liberally adequate to insure the 
financial integrity and safety of the capital 
invested in the plant devoted to the furnish- 
ing of these services. It is also pertinent 
that the indicated going rate of earnings of 
7 to 7.5 percent represents a consid- 
erable improvement in the level of inter- 
state earnings reported by the Bell System 
for most of the past several years, and may 
also be compared with the return of 6.6 
percent which it was estimated would derive 
from the October 1, 1953, increase. 


The rate of return continued to rise, 
reaching a peak of 8.5 percent in the first 
quarter of 1956. During this period 
there was discussion within the FCC 
about the possibility of seeking a toll 
rate reduction either by (a) informal 
negotiation with Bell in an effort to get 
agreement on a rate reduction, or (b) 
institution of a formal rate proceeding, 
At the same time, another factor com- 
plicated the picture. The criteria for 
allocating common costs between inter- 
state and other services were recon- 
sidered at the NARUC convention in 
October 1955, and it was decided that 
the separations manual I previously re- 
ferred to should be revised in a way that 
would throw a larger proportion of total 
investment and expenses into the inter- 
state accounts. This change in separa- 
tions procedures under the so-called 
modified Phoenix plan, by shifting about 
$150 million of plant investment and $20 
million of annual operating expenses 
from intrastate to interstate operations, 
was expected to reduce the rate of return 
in interstate service by about eight- 
tenths of a percentage point. This 
change went into effect July 1, 1956, at a 
time when the rate of return on inter- 
state operations was running at about 
8.4 percent. Under the new separations 
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procedures, the rate dropped to 7.3 per- 
cent in 1957 and 1958. During this whole 
period, then, from 1953 to 1957, there 
was no formal rate proceeding or in- 
formal negotiations with Bell about the 
possibilities of toll rate reductions. 
Rather, possibly as a substitute for a 
toll rate decrease, a change in the ground 
rules of separations brought about a re- 
duction in the rate of return. 

Finally, in 1959, with the continuation 
of Bell’s interstate rate of return in ex- 
cess of 7 percent, a message toll rate re- 
duction amounting to $50 million was 
negotiated. Despite this reduction, how- 
ever, the rate of return remained at 7.9 
percent in 1959 and 7.8 percent in 1960. 

One final observation is in order: The 
structure of toll rates as opposed to the 
overall level of rates is apparently sub- 
ject to no FCC regulation. In the mem- 
orandums issued around the time of the 
October 1953 rate increase, there was 
little mention as to whether relative dif- 
ferences in rates reflect relative differ- 
ences in cost in any meaningful way. 
While there was some discussion, with 
reference to cost of the appropriate pro- 
portion of the 3-minute initial period 
rate that should be charged for each 
minute of overtime and of the discount 
to be allowed for offpeak service, there 
was no discussion of, say, whether $3 
messages entail, on the average, twice 
the cost of $1.50 messages. 

REGULATION OF OVERSEA SERVICE RATES 


A. T. & T. owns and controls all domes- 
tic facilities for oversea message toll 
telephone service. It has radiotelephone 
ground stations in New York, Oakland, 
and Miami from which circuits reach 
nearly every principal country in the 
world. In addition, it has one submarine 
cable to England and one to France from 
Nova Scotia, one to Havana and one to 
Puerto Rico from Florida, one to Hawaii 
from San Francisco, and one to Ketchi- 
kan from Seattle. 

The structure of telephone rates be- 
tween New York City and oversea points 
to which direct radiotelephone or cable 
service is provided by A.T. & T. is ex- 
tremely inte For virtually all 
distance intervals 2,500 to 11,000 miles, 
the 3-minute day person rate is uniform 
at $12. To a few areas of the world 
where service with the United States is 
provided by routings through third 
countries, notably to India and to some 
points in the Far East and Africa, the 
rate is $15. The rate falls to $9 for rela- 
tively close-in points in the West Indies; 
the few scattered points represent rates 
to Hawaii, $10.50; Western Alaska, $8.25; 
and Bermuda, $6. Unlike the case of 
domestic rates, night and Sunday dis- 
counts are not applicable to all points 
and, except for Hawaii, there is no re- 
duction below the person rate for day 
station calls. These rates are established 
by A.T. & T. in direct negotiation with 
representatives of the individual foreign 
countries involved. 

The rates negotiated by A.T. & T. are 
filed with the FCC but neither FCC nor 
any other Government agency partici- 
pates directly in oversea toll rate deter- 
mination. There has been literally no 
FCC regulation of oversea rates them- 
selves in the sense of maintaining rates 
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at an overall level that provides a rea- 
sonable rate of return on international 
business considered separately; since 
oversea service revenues and expenses 
have not been separated out from other 
Bell interstate business, a separate rate 
of return cannot be computed. Mixed 
together are the investment, revenue, 
and expense items that pertain indis- 
tinguishably to international message 
toll business as well as to domestic inter- 
state message toll business and TWX, 
private line, and program broadcasting 
service discussed earlier. According to 
a Rand study it appears that neither 
A. T. & T. nor the FCC knows what the 
current rate of return is on international 
business or to what extent, therefore, the 
rate levels and structures reflect the 
costs of performing the services in 
question. 
REGULATION OF INTRASTATE TOLL AND LOCAL 
EXCHANGE RATES 

State utility commissions, having been 
given authority to recognize the rate 
for intrastate toll and local exchange 
service, generally follow the FCC and 
adopt the “reasonable” rate of return 
as the proper criterion for rate control. 
For our purposes, the most striking fea- 
ture of State regulation is that, in mak- 
ing decisions in rate cases, only Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin routinely require 
operating data to be separated so that 
intrastate toll and local exchange opera- 
tions can be distinguished from each 
other. Typically a Bell-associated com- 
pany will present proposed tariff changes 
to the State commission and the com- 
mission will pass judgment not only on 
the basis of whether rate of return is 
reasonable on the particular services 
which are affected by the tariff changes 
but on whether, given the rate adjust- 
ments, the rate of return on total intra- 
state business would be reasonable. 

The intrastate toll structures resemble 
the interstate structure in that rates are 
a step function of distance, they are uni- 
form throughout the State, and pre- 
miums and discounts are figured on the 
basis of the station day rate to derive 
the person day and offpeak rates and 
the station offpeak rate. A notable dis- 
similarity to interstate rates is that in 
nearly all cases intrastate rates are 
higher than interstate rates for consid- 
erable distances. 
RATE-COST RELATIONSHIPS IN THE TELEPHONE 

INDUSTRY 

To predict the impact of satellite tech- 
nology on toll rates, it is essential to 
examine present-day relationships be- 
tween rates and costs. Whether satellite 
induced cost reductions will be reflected 
in reduced rates can be inferred, in part, 
from analysis of the extent to which 
present-day rates respond to changes in 
these costs. Here we are thinking of cost 
in terms of conventional “average” or 
“unit” cost—the total cost incurred in 
supplying the telephone service in ques- 
tion—including cost of capital and the 
allocation of common costs—divided by 
the number of units of service sold. The 
more closely do present-day rates cor- 
respond to these average costs and the 
more rapidly do they respond to changes 
in these costs, the more likely will a 
reduction in average cost, due to em- 
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ployment of satellite relays, be reflected 
in commensurate reductions in rates. 
On the other hand, if rates for various 
services do not reflect the costs incurred 
in these services, or if we observe changes 
in cost while rates remain constant or 
respond only with a lag, we can infer 
that the effect of satellite-induced cost 
reductions on rates will be ambiguous. 

Let us examine the rate of return of 
various services as a measure of the ex- 
tent to which the prices of services reflect 
costs. The greater the rate of return for 
a particular service, the higher is the 
unit price relative to average cost, that 
is, the greater is the ratio of a given 
telephone rate to the cost of the service 
charged for. We are concerned with the 
rate of return on interstate business con- 
sidered as a whole, to support judg- 
ments about the level of interstate rates 
relative to the total cost of interstate 
operations. 

We are also concerned with the rate of 
return of various more narrowly defined 
services, to support judgments about the 
structure of rates and of costs. Three 
questions will serve as focal points: 

First. What is the rationale for em- 
ployment of the criterion of “reasonable 
rate of return” in controlling the level 
of rates charged for telephone services? 

Second. What are the major con- 
ceptual difficulties faced by regulatory 
bodies in maintaining telephone revenue 
at a level that bears a close relationship 
to total cost? In view of these difficul- 
ties, how effective has been FCC regu- 
lation of Bell's rate of return on inter- 
state business? 

Third. To what extent do differences 
in rates charged for particular services 
reflect differences in the costs of per- 
forming those services, and how is this 
relationship affected by regulatory con- 
trol interacting with the firm’s pursuit 
of its own self-interest? 

THE RATIONALE OF REGULATING THE RATE OF 
RETURN 


Regulation by the FCC and State 
agencies of the telephone industry is 
based largely on the notion that tele- 
phone companies, protected from the 
competitive pressures present in most 
U.S. industries, could raise telephone 
rates and could enjoy excessive profits 
if they were not subject to outside con- 
trol. As an ethical judgment, it is 
argued by some persons that it is 
not in the public interest for the 
firm to reap large profits simply because 
it has a monopoly position. These 
profits, being in excess of the firm’s 
costs, constitute a reward, so it is argued, 
that is over and above the return re- 
quired to give the firm incentive to pro- 
vide the services in question. 

The reasonable rate of return criterion 
is, therefore, used as a tool to reduce or 
eliminate such “excess” profits: after de- 
duction of all proper expenses from gross 
revenues, the firm is to be left with a 
net revenue just sufficient to cover its 
cost of capital, that is, the return re- 
quired to provide sufficient incentives to 
investors to supply capital to the firm. 
OVERALL INTERSTATE RATE-COST RELATIONSHIPS 

How effective has the FCC been, in 
fact, in maintaining interstate telephone 
rates at a level that generates a total 
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revenue just equal to total cost of inter- 
state operations? In other words, to 
what extent has regulation eliminated 
“excess” profits in interstate telephone 
business? Unfortunately, no definitive 
answer is possible. This is due not only 
to the fact that the separation of costs 
into intrastate and interstate accounts is 
subject to controversy, but also to the 
fact that, in general, objective standards 
are lacking by which the “true” costs in- 
curred in the telephone industry—and 
in many other regulated industries—can 
be determined. The very fact that the 
industry is regulated implies that it is 
not subject to the free-market competi- 
tion that ordinarily provides guidelines 
by which the performance of an industry 
can be evaluated. The conceptual prob- 
lems of regulatory control, arising out of 
the absence of a competitive norm for 
appraising market behavior, are the sub- 
ject of a voluminous literature. Never- 
theless, I would like to mention a few 
of the basic problems: 

First. The difficulty of determining 
what rate of return is reasonable. 
Should rate of return be computed on 
the basis of equity or of debt capitaliza- 
tion or of what mixture of the two? 
Given the differential risks of various en- 
terprises, general economic conditions, 
rates of return allowed other utilities, 
competition in the money market from 
other industries, and future requirements 
for additional capital, what rates of re- 
turn are sufficient to induce replenish- 
ment and expansion of a firm’s capital, 
while not being excessive? What re- 
turn is required, over and above costs in 
the strict accounting sense, to give the 
firm incentive to engage in cost reducing 
innovation? If the firm were always 
forced down to a return covering only 
its costs it would have no incentive to ex- 
plore and employ new cost-saving tech- 
nology, since it would not be able to cap- 
ture for itself any increase in profit in 
so doing. While the costs of the firm 
could well be interpreted as including a 
share of additional profit as a reward for 
innovation, the question as to how much 
reward is required on incentive grounds 
admits of no clear-cut answer. 

Second. The difficulty of determining 
the base on which rate of return is to 
be computed. Should the base be the 
value of whatever plant investment the 
firm shows on its balance sheet, or the 
value of “prudent” investment, or the 
value of “used and useful“ investment? 
If the base is the value of plant invest- 
ment, the firm has available a possible 
loophole in that it can capitalize mo- 
nopoly profits by inflating its rate base. 
If the base is the value of “prudent” in- 
vestment, or the value of “used and use- 
ful” investment, the problem arises of 
determining what is in fact prudent or 
used and useful investment. And, to 
open another Pandora’s box, should this 
base be valued in terms of original cost 
or reproduction cost? The literature on 
the subject of original versus reproduc- 
tion costs, together with the records of 
rate cases fought on this issue, would fill 
a considerable number of books. 

Third. The difficulty of determining 
what expenses are proper subtractions 
from gross revenues to derive net reve- 
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nue used in rate-of-return computa- 
tions. If the regulatory commission al- 
lows whatever expenses the company 
claims, the company can simply spend 
its monopoly profits by inflating its ex- 
pense accounts, as by spending a good 
deal on advertising, public relations, 
basic and applied research, as well as 
granting handsome salaries and non- 
pecuniary benefits to executives. 

An important question is whether the 
criterion of reasonable rate of return is 
really meaningful when the regulatory 
commission assumes little control over 
investment and expense items that go 
into the computation of rate of return. 

Subsequent to the 1953 rate increase, 
when Bell’s profits were running in ex- 
cess of 7 percent, the FCC was handi- 
capped in taking action because of the 
lack of a formal proceeding that would 
provide appropriate guidelines for Bell’s 
pricing policies: 

The Commission has never made a formal 
determination defining what is a fair rate 
of return for interstate service or the basis 
upon which such return should be com- 
puted. Nor has the Commission ever for- 
mally determined various other questions 
which are involved in evaluating interstate 
revenue requirements for ratemaking pur- 
poses. Accordingly, the staff is not in a posi- 
tion to state definitively whether the present 
indicated level of earnings warrants concern 
by the Commission as to the justness and 
reasonableness of existing rates. 


A further impediment arises from the 
fact that in toll-rate negotiations an up- 
per and lower limit of reasonableness 
exists between which the parties nego- 
tiate. If Bell proposes a rate increase, 
it has in a sense the “burden of proof” 
in justifying the reasonableness of the 
proposed increase, that is, the benefit of 
the doubt is enjoyed by the FCC. If, on 
the other hand, the FCC negotiates with 
Bell for a reduction in rates, then 
A.T. & T. gets the benefit of the doubt. 
At first glance this procedure would seem 
fair insofar as it generally gives the ben- 
efit of the doubt to the party that does 
not initiate the negotiations. At the 
same time, in considering an industry 
in which technological change has been 
as rapid as it has been in the telephone 
industry, one wonders whether this pro- 
cedure does not introduce a bias result- 
ing in a lag between unit cost reductions 
and rate reductions. Since the trend of 
unit costs in the telephone industry for 
message toll service has been downward, 
the benefit of doubt in rate negotiations 
has generally gone to A.T. & T.—a factor 
which compounds the FCC’s task in suc- 
cessfully negotiating rate reductions. 
The explanation for the comparatively 
small toll rate reduction negotiated in 
1959 may well lie in the fact that the bur- 
den of demonstrating the reasonableness 
of the reductions fell upon the shoulders 
of the FCC. One can well ask why, fun- 
damentally, it should be the responsibil- 
ity of the regulator agency to show that a 
given toll-rate reduction is reasonable 
rather than that it should be the re- 
sponsibility of the company to show that 
the rate reduction is not reasonable. 

These factors are at least partially 
responsible for the fact that a substan- 
tial lag occurred in the 1950’s between 
the time of Bell’s apparent reduction in 
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cost per unit of service rendered, as 
measured by the rise in Bell’s rate of re- 
turn, and the time when telephone toll 
rates were reduced. It should be noted 
that soon after the rate increase in 1953, 
the rate of return rose above the pre- 
dicted 6.5 percent—and even 6.5 percent 
had been considered by the FCC to be 
more than Bell’s cost of capital—and 
remained at higher levels for the re- 
mainder of the decade. Yet it was not 
until 6 years after the 1953 increase that 
the FCC negotiated a rate reduction 
with Bell, and even the 1959 reduction 
has not pushed the rate of return below 
7 percent. It is true that interstate toll 
rates have fallen very substantially dur- 
ing the whole course of Bell's history, 
but the crucial question is, How closely 
correlated with cost reductions were 
these toll rate reductions? On the basis 
of the regulatory record during 1953 
59, it appears that FCC practices have 
resulted in a substantial lag in the ad- 
justment of rates to changes in cost. 
THE STRUCTURE OF RATES AND COSTS 


In addition to the relationship be- 
tween overall rate levels and total cost 
of interstate operations, measured by 
the overall rate of return of interstate 
telephone operations, we must also 
examine the relationships between rate 
structure and cost structure. To what 
extent do differences in rates for various 
services reflect differences in costs of 
performing these services? I have al- 
ready stated that the FCC has been 
primarily emphasizing the criterion of 
reasonable rate of return on overall in- 
terstate operations, and it has not paid a 
great deal of attention to relationships 
between rate structure and cost struc- 
ture. In the absence of regulatory con- 
trol over those relationships we might 
expect cost per unit to constitute a 
widely varying percentage of the price 
charged for the various telephone serv- 
ices offered. The regulated firm would 
still be free to charge relatively high 
monopoly rates for some services and 
“use” its monopoly profits to support 
other services whose revenues do not 
fully cover their own costs. By “spread- 
ing” out its monopoly profit over a wide 
range of services in this manner, it might 
still show an overall “reasonable” rate 
of return on all services taken together. 
In so doing, however, the rate it sets for 
any particular service might be either 
higher or lower than the unit cost it 
incurs in providing that service. 

If message toll service, TV and radio 
program transmission, private wire serv- 
ice, and TWX service were each costed 
separately, the total revenues from each 
service might not equal the total cost 
of the service—including the cost of cap- 
ital and allocation of common cost as 
computed by the FCC—even if the firm 
offering all these services were to show 
overall equality between total cost and 
total revenue for all services taken to- 
gether. On the basis of evidence from 
special cost studies, the staff of the FCC 
has summarized Bell’s situation: 

In the absence of special studies to segre- 
gate the cost applicable to each service, it is 
not possible to estimate with any degree 


of accuracy the level of earnings from each 
service or to determine whether the partic- 
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ular service is earning more or less than a 
fair return. It will be recalled that in 1953 
such studies were made for the Bell System's 
TWX and private line telegraph services and 
culminated in rate adjustments, effective 
July 1, 1958, for these services. More re- 
cently, cost studies have been made with re- 
spect to the television transmission services 
of the Bell System. It would appear from 
the studies that at existing rates the serv- 
ices are not fully compensatory, and that 
Bell is earning only a nominal return if any 
at all from them. Thus, on the basis of 
the results indicated by the cost studies, it 
appears that other interstate operations of 
the Bell System, principally message toll tel- 
ephone services, are subsidizing the users of 
the intercity television transmission services, 
to the extent that the latter services are 
producing less than a fair return on the net 
investment allocated to those services. 


Consider now two other kinds of serv- 
ice, again broadly defined—interstate 
message toll telephone service and intra- 
state telephone service. Here too there 
is evidence that ratios of total revenue 
to total cost in each of the two services 
are not the same. For one thing, the 
rate of return on interstate service, at 
least in certain years for which we have 
data, is higher than that on intrastate 
service. And, the payments that Bell 
makes to independent connecting car- 
riers for their local costs of performing 
toll services appear to be higher than the 
cost they incur in performing these serv- 
ices, which suggests that in a sense toll 
service subsidizes local service. 

It is interesting to break down Bell’s 
intrastate and interstate operations for 
selected years from 1949 to 1960. In each 
of the first 3 years interstate operations 
earned about 1.7 percentage points more 
than intrastate operations, and raised 
the Bell overall rate of return by about 
0.3 of a percentage point. Partly because 
of the adoption in mid-1956 of the modi- 
fied Phoenix plan, under which there 
was a substantial increase in the propor- 
tion of investment and expenses allo- 
cated to the interstate accounts, the gap 
between intrastate and interstate rate of 
return has fallen in recent years to about 
0.8 of a percentage point. 

That interstate revenues partially sup- 
port intrastate services is suggested by 
the amounts paid by Bell to independent 
connecting carriers providing local serv- 
ice portions of toll operations. When a 
toll call is originated in the local ex- 
change of an independent carrier, the 
carrier collects the toll revenue and turns 
it over to Bell. Periodically the carrier 
receives a reimbursement based on a 
schedule negotiated between the carrier 
and Bell. While these agreements vary, 
over one-half of the independent car- 
riers are covered by a uniform settlement 
arrangement promulgated by the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. With- 
out going into a detailed discussion of 
the reasons, the evidence shows that 
short-haul calls do not cover their 
total cost while long-haul calls gener- 
ate revenues in excess of their total cost. 
The evidence most directly supporting 
this statement is drawn from the Bell 
System study of six areas of less-than- 
40-mile interstate toll traffic for the 9 
months ending January 31, 1946. Data 
from these studies show that substantial 
losses were suffered in this short-haul 
traffic in all six areas, Since Bell was 
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earning no less than a reasonable rate 
of return on interstate business as a 
whole in 1946, it follows that long-haul 
business was earning more than a rea- 
sonable rate of return in order to com- 
pensate for the losses in short-haul 
traffic. 

Additional evidence, drawn from a 
study made by the Mountain States 
Telephone Co. for very short-haul traf- 
fic—5 cents initial-period rate—reveals 
that large losses were reported in all 
areas studied. 

The principal physical difference be- 
tween the interstate service upon which 
it gets a presumed reasonable rate of 
return and its intrastate service is that 
intrastate service involves on the average 
a much shorter haul; that is, the average 
intrastate call involves a shorter dis- 
tance than does the average interstate 
call. In one sample made in the late 
1940’s, the average interstate call in- 
volved the distance of 204 miles while 
for 18 States the average length of intra- 
state calls ranged from 9 to 54 miles. 

State regulatory commissions—with 
the exception of those in California and 
Wisconsin—do not normally require in 
rate hearings a separation between local 
exchange and intrastate toll investment 
and expenses. Nevertheless, several spe- 
cial studies were undertaken in the late 
1940’s in which separations were made 
between local service and intrastate toll. 
The results of these studies disclose that 
the companies operated their intrastate 
toll business at a negative rate of return 
of —0.62 percent while interstate toll 
generated a positive 5.27 percent and the 
local exchange a positive 3.33 percent. 
These data, broken down for individual 
States show a positive relationship be- 
tween the average distance of call in 
each State and the profitability of intra- 
state toll business. While as a group 
they received little if any positive return 
from intrastate tolls, the ones that indi- 
vidually receive positive returns general- 
ly have relatively long intrastate toll 
hauls; the ones that suffer large losses 
have relatively short hauls, resulting 
from the positive character of the 
relationship between net revenue and 
distance. 

Moreover, not only did intrastate toll 
business apparently earn less than a rea- 
sonable rate of return in the late 1940's, 
at least as shown by this sample of 18 
States, but at the same time intrastate 
rates were generally higher than inter- 
state rates for comparable distances. In 
most States the station-to-station day 
rate runs 15 to 30 percent more than the 
interstate rate for comparable distance 
while their person-to-person rates run 
from 30 to 80 percent more. Only Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware price their entire 
intrastate business on the basis of the 
interstate schedules. 

In Alabama, for example, the person 
day rate for intrastate, 50-mile messages 
is 82 percent higher than that charged 
for interstate 50-mile messages. The 
person night rate is 73 percent higher. 
The ratios of 1.00 for Delaware and 
Pennsylvania indicate the adherence of 
these two States to the interstate sched- 
ules. While Pennsylvania is on the 
interstate schedules, neighboring Ohio 
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with much the same population density, 
per capita income, and history of eco- 
nomic development, shows quite large 
disparities. Georgia and Florida show 
small disparities while Alabama and 
Louisiana show large ones. There are 
no striking differences between Eastern 
and Western States or between large 
ones—either in population or area— and 
small ones. 

An investigation conducted in 1950 dis- 
closed that for all rate classifications the 
intrastate rates were about 35 percent 
higher than interstate rates. 

The fact that intrastate toll earnings 
are relatively low and at the same time 
intrastate rates are higher than inter- 
state, suggests that the primarily short 
haul intrastate toll business is relatively 
unprofitable if charged at the interstate 
levels, which tend to underprice short 
haul interstate traffic. And even if pre- 
miums above interstate levels are 
charged, they are not sufficient to bring 
the intrastate rate of return up to that 
for interstate business. 

Another reason why intrastate toll 
rates are relatively high is that State 
commissions allow relatively high intra- 
state toll rates in order to subsidize local 
exchange service. I understand that 
commissions are frequently more amen- 
able to the idea of raising tolls than of 
raising the local exchange rates—that 
somehow raising additional revenues 
through tolls is more “politically palat- 
able“ than raising it through local ex- 
change rates. 

In conclusion, the evidence indicates 
that short haul interstate traffic does not 
cover its total cost and that long haul 
interstate traffic covers more than its 
total cost. Because intrastate toll busi- 
ness is predominantly short haul in 
character, it would not earn an adequate 
rate of return if priced on the interstate 
schedules. Even though intrastate toll 
business is priced above interstate rates, 
intrastate toll business may continue to 
show a lower rate of return than inter- 
state. There is a correlation between in- 
trastate profitability and length of haul. 

While long-haul rates have dropped 
drastically, short-haul rates at 60 miles 
and below have hardly changed at all. 
The explanation for this paradox may lie 
in the fact that technological advance- 
ment in the industry has brought about 
reductions in long-haul costs—that is, by 
perfection of high-capacity coaxial and 
microwave systems—much more rapidly 
than they have brought about reductions 
in the local terminal costs. 


OVERSEA MESSAGE TOLL RATES AND COSTS 


Let us now examine costs and revenues 
in oversea traffic. Unfortunately, these 
are much less abundant than those 
available for domestic business. 

Again we have to ask these questions: 

First. Does the structure of oversea 
rates reflect accurately the differentials 
in cost incurred in performing the re- 
spective services? 

Second. Are oversea rates set at a 
general level that bears a close relation- 
ship to overall costs incurred in oversea 
telephone business? 

With respect to the first question, we 
mentioned before that the basic rate 
remains uniform at $12 for a wide range 
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of distances and routings of oversea calls. 
Yet it is inconceivable that cost remains 
constant for these various kinds of calls. 
For instance, the cost of the message from 
Los Angeles to Moscow is certainly 
greater than the cost of the message 
from New York to London although the 
toll rate is the same for both. Further- 
more, in examining the division of 
revenue between countries, we find that 
the oversea link absorbs a widely vary- 
ing revenue per message—depending on 
the location of the originating and ter- 
minating points—and this variation is 
not a function of cost of ocean link op- 
erations. 

Without going into details, we find 
that the disparities between rates and 
costs are almost the same as for two 
domestic messages of identical distance 
but different routings. For example, 
the cost of a message from Los Angeles 
to New York is certainly far lower than 
for one from Tillamook, Oreg., to Bar 
Harbor, Maine, since the former could 
use directly Bell's transcontinental mi- 
crowave system, while the latter must 
take a circuitous routing over relatively 
high cost line facilities. Yet the rate 
charged for the two calls is the same, be- 
cause domestic toll rates, being a func- 
tion only of airline distance, do not 
reflect the costs of particular routings. 
The oversea tariffs are similar in that 
they do not reflect costs of particular 
routings either—it is just that they go 
one step further and dispense with the 
relationship to distance as well. 

Now let us turn to our second ques- 
tion, concerning the relationship be- 
tween oversea rates and overall costs 
incurred in providing oversea service. 
For oversea operations, there are no FCC 
or company data on expenses or reve- 
nues, and we cannot, therefore, make an 
analysis comparable to that made for 
domestic services. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has never had 
the data to regulate oversea phone serv- 
ice. However, let us try a very rough 
computation of profitability of United 
States-European telephone traffic on the 
basis of the little information available. 

In 1958 A.T. & T.’s share of gross reve- 
nues from European service was approxi- 
mately $10.1 million. For this service it 
employed ocean links consisting of ra- 
diotelephone facilities on the east coast 
and one transatlantic telephone cable— 
TAT-1—in which it holds 50 percent 
ownership. A.T. & T.'s share of the 
cable investment was about $23 million 
and its annual operating and mainte- 
nance expenses run to about $200,000. 
An annual revenue of $2.5 million would 
cover the cost of the cable and its an- 
nual expenses, assuming an 8 percent 
interest rate and a 20-year life. 

While A.T. & T.’s costs for the trans- 
atlantic radiotelephone facilities are 
not available, we do have data about 
the west coast-Hawaiian radiotelephone 
service. In 1957 this service was esti- 
mated at $1.2 million in investment and 
$389,000 in annual operating expenses. 
Since the traffic volume between the 
United States and Europe is approxi- 
mately three times the volume between 
the continental United States and 
Hawaii we shall assume that radiotele- 
phone costs are also three times as great 
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which would give us $3.6 million invest- 
ment and $1.2 million annual operating 
expenses, a cost that would be covered— 
again assuming 20-year life and 8-per- 
cent interest rate—by an annual revenue 
of $1.6 million. 

In addition to these ocean link costs 
we must also consider land line haul and 
terminal costs for oversea service. We 
shall presume that the average point of 
origin of messages was in zone 2 of the 
United States, and shall take the 75-cent 
figure as reflecting the line haul cost per 
3 minutes of use. Presuming that 
A.T. & T.’s revenues of $10.1 million are 
one-half of the dollar equivalent total 
revenues for United States-European 
service—a proportion suggested by the 
revenue-sharing agreements—and divid- 
ing the $20.2 million estimate by the 
total of 772,000—inbound plus out- 
bound—messages we derive an estimated 
revenue of $27 percall. This figure gives 
an average length of call of 7 minutes at 
the $12 basic rate or a total of 5.4 million 
messages minutes. Multiplying $0.75/3 
by 5.4 million, we get a line haul estimate 
of $1.3 million. We estimate the local 
terminal costs by considering the pay- 
ments that would be made to independ- 
ent telephone companies for their local 
costs if their toll operations were con- 
fined exclusively to oversea service, that 
is, if their average revenue per message 
were $27. The total charge to the local 
terminal companies is approximately $2. 
Multiplying this figure by the 420,000 
outbound messages gives a total of 
$840,000. 

All these estimated costs together— 
$2.5 million cable, $1.6 million radio- 
telephone, $1.3 million line haul, and $0.8 
million local terminal—total $6.3 million 
or only about 60 percent of A.T. & T.’s 
gross European oversea revenue of 
$10.1 million for the year 1958. Using 
the same techniques of estimation for 
1959 data and adding to the oversea 
link the second transatlantic cable— 
TAT-2 completed in September 1959 
we get a cost of about $7.6 million or, 
again, about 60 percent of A.T. & T.’s 
gross European oversea revenues of $12 
million in 1959. In conclusion, even 
after we have taken into account a cost 
of capital of 8 percent of plant invest- 
ment, total cost appears to be only about 
60 percent of A.T. & T.’s revenue for 
oversea service for the two most recent 
years for which traffic data are avail- 
able. 

Of course, these estimates are very 
rough and can by no means be taken 
literally. At the same time the esti- 
mates of costs were deliberately made 
generous, and the estimates of line haul 
and terminal costs, a source of consider- 
able uncertainty in these computations, 
could vary over a wide range without 
materially affecting the conclusion that 
revenues from transatlantic operations 
appear to be substantially higher than 
costs incurred in performing this service. 
REGULATION OF TELEPHONE TOLL RATES AND 

EMPLOYMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS SATEL- 

LITES 

What are the implications of all this 
for the use of communications satel- 
lites? In particular, given the continua- 
tion of current regulatory practices and 
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policies, in what manner will introduc- 
tion of communications satellites affect 
telephone rates? If telephone com- 
panies do achieve voice channel cost re- 
ductions by resort to satellite technology, 
they may reduce rates for the services 
affected, but not necessarily by the full 
amount of the cost savings, and they 
may reduce rates for other services not 
affected directly by satellite operations. 
Furthermore, because these reductions 
may take place over a period of years 
after satellites are introduced, the cause 
and effect relationship between cost re- 
duction and rate reduction may be 
blurred. The longer is this timelag, the 
greater will be the extent to which the 
cost reductions made possible by satel- 
lite usage will be mixed in with cost re- 
duction arising from technological prog- 
ress in other areas of the industry, and 
the more difficult it will be to attribute 
any particular telephone rate reductions 
to communications satellites. 

Consider a single hypothetical exam- 
ple: Suppose that a few years after satel- 
lite service is established between New 
York and London the basic toll rate 
drops from $12 to $9. The consumer will 
probably not be able to determine 
whether the rate reduction was due to 
first, lower cost per unit of service re- 
sulting from adoption of satellite com- 
munication techniques; second, delayed 
response to the reduction in unit cost 
resulting from the improved submarine 
cables laid before the satellite system 
was introduced; third, reduction in unit 
costs not connected directly with trans- 
atlantic telephone operations; fourth, 
agreements between A.T. & T. and for- 
eign government establishing a new 
basic $9 rate which has little relation- 
ship to any immediate cost reduction. 

In short, while consumers may in gen- 
eral benefit from the use of satellite serv- 
ices, the benefits may not be commen- 
surate with cost reductions deriving 
from the satellite system; and the bene- 
fits are likely to be distributed in a man- 
ner that will cloud the cause-effect re- 
lationship. 

There are several characteristics of 
the telephone industry I mentioned 
earlier that would lead us to this con- 
clusion: First, the absence of FCC regu- 
lation with respect to the level and 
structure of oversea toll rates; second, 
the lack of attention devoted to the 
structure of domestic rates; third, the 
oversea and domestic rate structures 
that provide single rates for wide vari- 
ations in distance and routing; fourth, 
the behavior of the firm itself in a man- 
ner that makes tenuous the relationship 
between rates and costs; fifth, and the 
empirical evidence that the differences 
between costs and rates vary from one 
type of service to another. 

Given current regulatory policies, 
what can we expect will happen if the 
telephone industry is faced with voice 
channel cost reductions afforded by 
satellite communications? 

THE EFFECT OF SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS 
ON OVERSEA RATES 

Under current regulatory policies and 
practices, the impact of voice channel 
cost reductions on service between 
United States and oversea point would, 
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taken by itself, probably be reflected in 
Bell’s interstate operating accounts as 
an increase in net revenue over that 
which would have existed if the higher 
cost transmission techniques had been 
employed. If oversea rates were main- 
tained at a constant level while satellite 
communication is substituted for con- 
struction of new submarine cable and 
radiotelephone facilities, oversea gross 
revenues would not change as a result 
of satellite employment while operating 
expenses (as a subtraction from gross 
revenues) would decline to the extent 
that satellite communication did lead to 
lower voice channel unit costs than for 
conventional transmission techniques. 

The major problem, from the stand- 
point of FCC regulation, is that this 
change in Bell’s revenues would probably 
not affect to a substantial degree Bell’s 
overall rate of return on interstate—and 
international—business, to which the 
FCC pays primary attention, because the 
contribution of oversea revenues and ex- 
penses is a small part of the total. Even 
if Bell were to make substantial profits 
from satellite services, the effect on over- 
all rate of return would probably not be 
sufficient by itself to trigger FCC regu- 
lations for toll rate reductions. Bell 
might, of course, voluntarily reduce 
oversea toll rates, as it has done in the 
past, but the point here is that there is 
little in the regulatory machinery that 
would require it. 

To consider some figures, in 1960 over- 
sea gross revenues amounted to only 
about 2 percent of total Bell interstate 
gross revenue. It is true that oversea 
telephone service is growing somewhat 
more rapidly than Bell’s other interstate 
services—10 to 15 percent annually com- 
pared to about 10 percent for the rest— 
and that, therefore, the percentage of 
total revenue contributed by oversea 
service will rise through time if these 
rates of growth continue. 

However, if both oversea and domestic 
interstate services continue to grow as 
they did between 1953 and 1960, by 1967 
oversea service will still contribute only 
about 4 percent of the total interstate 
gross revenue. To understand better 
the significance of the oversea contri- 
bution, consider this hypothetical ex- 
ample. Assume that, first, oversea reve- 
nue is in fact 4 percent of the total 
in 1967; second, annual costs of the 
satellite system and all other costs in- 
curred in oversea traffic amount to only 
25 percent of total oversea revenue, and 
the other 75 percent represents profit; 
third, marginal State and Federal tax 
rates against Bell’s net revenue are the 
same as they were in 1953; and fourth, 
the ratio of total net plant to total gross 
revenue in Bell’s interstate accounts is 
equal to 2—roughly the ratio existing in 
the late 1950’s. Under these assumptions 
oversea revenue would raise Bell's over- 
all interstate rate of return by about 
eight-tenths of a percentage point. 

But we already mentioned that Bell's 
rate of return fluctuated from 6.5 per- 
cent to about 8 percent between 1954 and 
1958 without major toll rate changes be- 
ing made—a fluctuation considerably 
larger than eight-tenths of a percentage 
point. It would appear, then, that under 
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these assumptions a return of 75 percent 
on oversea revenue would not necessarily 
trigger negotiations by the FCC for toll 
rate reductions. 

Of course we could make other sets of 
assumptions under which the effect of 
Bell’s rate of return would vary. If by 
1967 oversea revenues were to comprise 
8 percent rather than 4 percent of total 
interstate revenues, other assumptions 
remaining the same, then overall rate 
of return would rise by about 1.4 per- 
centage points; if the revenue contri- 
bution were 6 percent but oversea mes- 
sage costs comprised 50 percent rather 
than 25 percent of oversea revenue, then 
overall rate of return would rise by about 
1 percentage point. 

The salient feature of all of these ex- 
amples is that profit on oversea serv- 
ice could be substantial, say 50 to 75 
percent of oversea revenue, without 
causing Bell’s overall interstate rate of 
return to vary by more than it has in the 
past during times when its toll rates re- 
mained constant. Because of the regu- 
latory timelag, combined with the rela- 
tively small effect of oversea net reve- 
nue on Bell’s overall interstate rate of 
return, it is possible that large profits 
could be earned on oversea business for 
a number of years without pressure being 
exerted for toll rate reductions. In ad- 
dition, toll rate reductions may be de- 
layed because of time required for traf- 
fic to reach sufficient volume to show a 
reduction in unit cost and because of al- 
lowances made for amortization of exist- 
ing facilities rendered obsolete by the 
satellite system. 

Furthermore, even if toll rate reduc- 
tions are made, it is not necessarily true 
that oversea toll rates would be the ones 
reduced. To the extent that the firm de- 
sires to obtain rate structures that are 
politically “palatable” and to the extent 
that regulation is lacking in maintaining 
a close relationship between unit cost 
and rates for particular services, the 
“benefits” of satellite cost savings could 
be spread to other services—such as 
short haul interstate toll traffic—that are 
not themselves affected by satellite 
operation. 

Regulation by the FCC of Bell's over- 
all interstate rate of return would not 
prevent Bell from maximizing profit in 
the oversea sector. Bell's reaction to a 
rising overall rate of return due to highly 
profitable oversea operations may entail 
expansion into other less profitable mar- 
kets as a method of reducing overall 
rate of return to the “allowable” rate 
of return level, in preference to the 
alternative of forgoing additional profit 
in oversea service by lowering toll rates 
for oversea service. 

It should be noted that differences 
between oversea rates and average costs 
arising with satellite relays are not 
different in nature, after all, from the 
differences that already exist between 
first, short haul and long haul inter- 
state message toll traffic; second, inter- 
state and intrastate traffic; third, inter- 
state message toll traffic and other 
kinds of interstate telephone business— 
that is, TV program transmission—and 
fourth, present oversea toll revenues and 
costs. Evidence that such disparities 
exist today simply strengthens the 
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notion that disparities will exist in the 
era of communications satellites. 

The conclusion we reach, then, is that 
the cost savings derivable from the new 
techniques would probably not be dis- 
tributed in such a way as to achieve 
some of the political gains that might 
otherwise accrue to the United States. 
While the world may be duly impressed 
at the time we introduce satellite serv- 
ice on a commercial basis, continuation 
of the favorable image will depend on 
tangible benefits to the public here and 
abroad. Of course, by simply cutting 
costs, the satellite system will benefit 
someone—the stockholder who receives 
higher dividends because of higher 
monopoly profit, the taxpayer whose tax 
bill goes down because of larger taxes 
paid by telephone companies on their 
higher net revenue, and the telephone 
user to the extent that he pays lower 
telephone rates. But this may not be the 
most desirable distribution for exploiting 
the potential political advantages of a 
successful communications satellite sys- 
tem. A distribution more closely con- 
sistent with this objective would involve 
telephone rate reductions reflecting the 
full effect of satellite cost reductions and 
unambiguously displaying this cause- 
effect relationship. 

At an appropriate time I expect to 
offer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute which I believe would be the 
best approach to this whole problem. 
The amendment I have in mind would 
read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That (a) the President is authorized and 
requested to transmit to the Congress at 
the earliest practicable time a proposed 
plan, consistent with the provisions of this 
Act, for the creation of a corporation to es- 
tablish and operate, in cooperation with 
Government agencies, a commercial world- 
wide communications system using com- 
munications satellites in space and related 
terrestrial installations. 

“(b) Such plan shall contain appropriate 
provisions to insure that— 

1) the corporation so established shall 
be privately owned; 

“(2) the stock thereof shall be issued in 
such manner as to encourage the widest dis- 
tribution to the American public; 

“(3) such satellite communications sys- 
tem would be competitive with, and not 
merely supplemental to, existing systems of 
terrestrial communications; 

“(4) such system could not become sub- 
ject to direct or indirect ownership or con- 
trol by one or more existing communications 
common carriers; 

“(5) adequate capitalization is provided 
for the establishment and operation of the 
communications satellite system until such 
time as its revenues will assure the profitable 
operation thereof without governmental as- 
sistance. 

“(c) Such plan shall contain such other 
provisions as the President may deem ap- 
propriate to provide for the establishment, 
as expeditiously as practicable, of a commer- 
cial communications satellite system, as part 
of a global communications network, which 
will be responsive to public needs and na- 
tional objectives, which will serve the com- 
munication needs of the United States and 
other countries, and which will contribute 
to world peace and understanding.” 


Mr. President, it seems to me that is 
the way we should be moving to get the 
best effect, in the public interest, from 
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a privately owned communications satel- 
lite system. The fact that the present 
plan before us started with the studies 
and recommendations of an ad hoc com- 
mittee composed of the so-called com- 
munications common carriers seemed to 
me, from the very beginning, to invite 
the wrong answer to this problem. 

I would be happy to support legisla- 
tion that carried out the recommenda- 
tion that the satellite system would not 
belong to the existing communications 
common carriers and that no one of them 
could gain control of it, either directly 
or indirectly. 

By proceeding in this fashion, it seems 
to me a privately owned corporation 
could best serve the public interest, and, 
in my judgment, that is the approach 
that would best be used. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be received at the desk and printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

The following questions and responses 
occurred during the delivery of Mr. 
Lone’s address; 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not this bill 
completely reverse the historic policy of 
Congress, developed over the last 100 
years, as a result of extensive debate and 
policy decisions by administrations and 
by Congress; namely, that in order to 
have the maximum development of a 
new mode of transportation, whether it 
be for the carrying of freight or for the 
carrying of passengers, or whatnot, the 
old form of transportation should not 
have control of the new, competing 
transportation facilities? Has not that 
always been the American system and 
policy, which would be reversed by this 
bill, at least unless the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator is adopted? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, I be- 
lieve that statement to be correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator has 
stated it is unprecedented. The Senator 
is familiar with the fact, is he not, that 
at the present time there is a cable that 
lies underneath the ocean from this 
country to England? In that particular 
ease, the communications carrier does 
negotiate with the British Government in 
connection with that cable. It is doing 
it now. Many times it calls upon the 
State Department, as is provided in this 
bill, to assist them in those negotiations. 

Furthermore, in this bill that pro- 
cedure is even strengthened, to the effect 
that we recite specifically the traditional 
powers of the President to negotiate the 
foreign policy of our country, and that 
nothing in the bill shall interfere with it. 

It is true that the original bill sug- 
gested the Secretary of State would do 
it. Then various amendments were 
made by committees of the Congress. 
Members of the State Department wene 
called back. They found the provision 
that now appears—H.R. 11040—to be 
absolutely acceptable to them. 
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I thought the Recorp ought to show 
that we are presently allowing private 
companies—the A.T. & T., for example— 
to negotiate with the British representa- 
tives with regard to the cable that lies 
underneath the ocean, through which 
calls are made from this continent to the 
continent of Europe. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall be 
pleased to take a look at that matter. 
I will accept the Senator’s word, but I 
would still question whether the initial 
agreement between this Nation and 
England was made by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., speaking for 
this Nation, and speaking for the com- 
mercial interests of this country. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator under- 
stands, of course, that in the present 
situation the U.S. Government has a 
complete monopoly on the rocketry and 
missile complex needed for any experi- 
ment in space communications. In other 
words, the A.T. & T. desire to carry out 
its experiment with its own satellite re- 
quires the use of Government launching 
facilities—I think A.T. & T. is the only 
company in the field, with the exception 
of possibly RCA, which could afford to 
conduct such an expensive experiment 
on its own with the hope that someday, 
if they could perfect a system, they 
would own it exclusively. 

This is one of the problems which 
came before the committee and was con- 
sidered. Unless we make this a corpo- 
rate effort we will actually make it a 
monopoly effort, because there are, gen- 
erally, one of two companies which could 
engage in such an experiment, which 
costs millions and millions of dollars. 

The fact is that A.T. & T.’s desire to 
place a satellite in orbit, requires the 
cooperation of the Government because 
the Government is the only power in 
this country which can shoot a satellite 
into orbit. That is an exclusive field be- 
longing strictly to the U.S. Government. 

Even under the terms of the bill, if 
the arrangement is made with the pri- 
vate corporations, they must reimburse 
the Government for the expense which is 
incurred in shooting satellites into space. 

The point I make this afternoon is that 
the A.T. & T. cannot conduct its experi- 
ment without the cooperation of the 
Government because it does not have au- 
thority to shoot a rocket or a satellite 
into space. 

Let us assume for a moment—this is 
a matter which is being absolutely over- 
looked, and I do not think it should 
be overlooked—with respect to this 
rivalry as to who shall get its communi- 
cations satellites into orbit first, that 
other nations such as Great Britain are 
working in this direction. Great Britain 
has the authority to set up its own “Cape 
Canaveral,” as we have done, Let us as- 
sume that the British shoot up a com- 
munications satellite, which they could 
perfect and make commercially operable. 
There is nothing which would stop the 
English Government from leasing chan- 
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nels to the A. T. & T. The A. T. & T. could 
lease it, could pay rent for the use of 
that particular satellite, which would not 
belong to the United States of America 
and would not belong to any American 
company. It would belong to a foreign 
country. 

There is not a single law under our 
free enterprise system which would for- 
bid or prohibit A. T. & T. from connect- 
ing its facilities to the British communi- 
cations satellite. 

That is a point we have to bear in 
mind. That is the reason why, I think, 
the President is so anxious that we get 
moving on this job, because the big ques- 
tion is, Who will get there first? 

If Russia should succeed in getting 
there first, it would attempt to preempt 
the channels. There are only so many 
channels which can be used. A serious 
question arises, “Will we be frozen out?” 

The Senator says, “But we have 
spent $25 billion.” 

I have a letter which I think ought to 
go into the Recorp, with the permission 
of my good friend. 

This letter comes from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
It relates to the money which has been 
authorized for NASA. 

In 1959 we authorized $126,087,000. 

In 1960 we authorized $485,300,000. 

In 1961 we authorized $970,000,000. 

In 1962 we authorized $1,784,300,000. 

The estimate for 1963 is 83,787, 276,000. 

Those are the amounts which have 
been authorized for the years I have 
stated, Next are the figures for the 
funds appropriated. 

In 1959 we appropriated total NASA 
funds of $338,906,000. Of that amount 
funds for Vehicle development and pro- 
curement” were $84,876,000. For Com- 
munications, spacecraft and support“ 
this is the important thing—though we 
keep talking about billions of dollars, 
the amount was $3,204,000. 

That is the money which was appro- 
priated in 1959 for space communica- 
tions. 

In 1960 we appropriated $3,014,000. 

In 1961 we appropriated $16,933,000. 

In 1962 we appropriated $25,900,000. 

For 1963 the estimated appropriation 
is $50,538,000. 

Next we come to the obligations. That 
is the money that actually had been 
obligated of the total appropriated. The 
figures to follow relate to obligations: 

There was obligated in 1959 $3,204,000, 

In 1960, $3,014,000 was obligated. 

In 1961, $13,620,000 was obligated. 

In 1962, $5,718,000 was obligated. 

That totals $25,556,000. 

The point I wish to make is that Sen- 
ators keep saying, “If we do not get 
private industry into this project, we 
will go full steam ahead.” I regret to 
say—and I do not say this in criticism 
of anyone—that if the position of my 
good friend from Louisiana should pre- 
vail in this debate, and if, by decision of 
the Senate, there is not created a pri- 
vate corporation, I would prayerfully 
hope that we would become a little more 
spirited and a little more enthusiastic 
about appropriating money for this par- 
ticular program, because the fact is that 
we have not been spending as much as 
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we should for communications experi- 
mentation. 

They come before our committee and 
say, “Whether you create a private cor- 
poration or not, we will do it anyway.” 
They have been doing a wonderful job, 
but our job in the expenditure of all that 
money has not been directed toward per- 
fecting a communications satellite. Our 
stress has been in putting men into orbit 
and in trying to reach the moon. We 
are trying to land a man on the moon. 
We have been trying to perfect our 
technology and science with reference 
to putting heavy payloads into space. 

Insofar as actual experimentation on 
communications is concerned, we have 
not spent too much money. In fact, in 
the aggregate, up to now, private indus- 
try has spent more than the Government 
has in the specific area of space com- 
munications. So I fear that the idea that 
the job would be done anyway is a some- 
what fallacious point of view. I think 
we ought to give it very serious thought. 
I am not saying that my good friend 
from Louisiana is wrong and that I am 
right. 

The point I am trying to make is this: 
Let us not go off with the idea that if we 
do not do something about the proposed 
corporation this year, we can merely sit 
back and the project will take care of 
itself. If—God forbid—any other coun- 
try succeeds in getting a satellite in 
space before we do and begins to pre- 
empt that area, and as I pointed out, 
there are only so many frequencies avail- 
able for use in space, and if a country 
should preempt those frequencies be- 
fore we do, we will be in a very unfortu- 
nate position. I wish to make the 
Recorp clear on that point. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Rhode Island has raised a number 
of questions to which I should like to 
respond. In the first place, the Senator 
quoted the figures of the National Aero- 
nauties and Space Administration. Do 
the NASA figures include the expendi- 
tures of the Department of Defense in 
the same field? 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, no. I suppose 
the figures of the Department of Defense 
would be a little different. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Very much 
so. 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask the Senator to 
state the figures. I am perfectly willing 
to put those figures in the Recorp. 
There is nothing mysterious about the 
figure. I have presented the NASA 
figure. It is not $25 billion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My best in- 
formation is that of our $25 billion in- 
vestment to conquer space, $475 million 
included the Department of Defense 
figure of expenditures in the field of 
communications. I shall be glad to sup- 
ply the documentation for that figure. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think it would be 
well to have that documentation in the 
Record. My staff member handed to me 
a statement related to the military com- 
munications field. I understand that 
there has been a shift in one of the pro- 
grams from one agency of the Defense 
Department to another because the pro- 
gram was not going along too well. I 
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read from a UPI release dated June 11 as 
follows: 

Department spokesmen were unable to say 
how much of the $170 million spent on the 
Advent satellite communications project 
represented a total loss. 


The AP release of June 11 said: 

The spokesman refrained from criticizing 
the work of the Army, which has spent about 
$170 million in the project so far. Another 
$100 million has been sought for the coming 
year. 


This is the report that has to do with 
the shakeup of the lagging satellite com- 
munication program of the Army. 

The point I am attempting to make is 
that we have been lagging. There is no 
question about it. Let us not proceed 
with the idea that the job will be done 
anyway. Somewhere along the line 
someone has been a little too relaxed in 
the field which we are discussing. Iam 
not saying that it was not Congress. I 
am not saying that it was not the mili- 
tary. I am not saying that it was not 
private industry. But I fear we must 
discard the idea that we are proceeding 
full steam ahead, and that we would be 
going ahead anyway. If a private cor- 
poration is not created—and I hope and 
have every confidence that it will be— 
I hope that we will review the Govern- 
ment’s participation in the field and get 
going on the job. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let us cover 
the subject point by point. We are 
talking about a $25 billion investment 
in the effort to conquer space. My best 
information is that $471 million of that 
amount has been spent in the field of 
space communications. I know that 
A. T. & T. would, if it could, keep the Gov- 
ernment out of communications research 
completely because A.T. & T. can do its 
research, charge the telephone users for 
the expenditure, and still make a fair 
rate of return over and above their ex- 
penditures, which they are entitled to do 
in their operations. For their private 
advantage, I can understand why that 
great corporation would want to keep 
other companies out of the competition. 
A. T. & T. is the greatest monopoly of all 
mankind in the history of the earth. 

So far as the assignment of channels is 
concerned, I think the Senator knows— 
and I certainly know—that we have 
no channels to assign until foreign na- 
tions agree. In other words, the Soviet 
Union could jam every channel we have. 
We could jam every channel that the 
Soviet Union might have in a high orbi- 
tal satellite. 

Only when every nation agrees on how 
many channels each nation shall have 
can guarantees be made. It is possible 
that without any agreement a small na- 
tion, provided it could spend a few mil- 
lion dollars for an adequate sending set 
to transmit to the synchronous satellite, 
which I believe will be the good and ef- 
fective satellite, could jam the whole 
operation by merely sending to such 
satellite on each transmitting channel 
on which we could send. 

So the subject of assigning channels 
involves an international agreement. If 
we are going to communicate with Eng- 
land, we must get the Russians to agree 
that they will not communicate on the 
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same channel at the same time. That is 
one of the problems we shall have. That 
will be a Government function no mat- 
ter how we wish to try to arrive at the 
solution of the question. It is something 
that the Government must agree to. It 
is also something that A.T. & T. is power- 
less to do anything about without the 
rag 9. the Government. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect; Aeir under the bill it could not pos- 
sibly do it. But the Senator will agree 
that the country that first places such a 
satellite into orbit will be in a strong 
position at the conference, because a 
La in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Only if the 
other nations will agree. 

Mr. PASTORE. We have the satel- 
lites. We would have the frequencies. 
They would have nowhere else to go. If 
the Russians get the satellite in space 
first, we may have to do business with 
Russia on her terms. If we get a satel- 
lite in space first, so far as Senators hav- 
ing anything to do with it is concerned, 
one could bet his bottom dollar that 
Russia would have to proceed in the 
way we want the job done. It all de- 
pends on which nation first places such 
a satellite in orbit. That is important. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is as familiar as I am with problems in 
foreign relations. I serve on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, though I do 
not claim any expertise in the field. But 
the Senator from Rhode Island knows, 
as well as I do, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing any kind of agreement with the Rus- 
sians. Itis always a subject about which 
no one can be sure. 

The point is that if the Russians put 
a satellite in orbit first, and we put one 
in orbit second, both nations will then 
have the power to broadcast on all the 
frenquencies at the same time. The 
only way to produce order out of such 
chaos would be to agree. But I assure 
the Senator that if we get our satellite 
in space first, we can anticipate that the 
Russians will not treat us as boss man, 
and if the Russians should get their 
satellite in space first, we will not treat 
the Russians as boss man in charge of 
the destiny of outer space. We will still 
undertake to put a satellite in space 
whether we are first or second, and so 
will the Russians. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; but the first 
nation to put a satellite in space would 
have an edge, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Only if the 
other nations would be willing to agree. 
We have the same problem now with 
respect to radio signals. We must agree 
with foreign nations that they will not 
broadcast on the same channels that 
we use, or that they will share chan- 
nels, The fact that our Nation may put 
a satellite in space first would not com- 
pel another nation to agree. That na- 
tion might wish to put its satellite in 
space before it would be willing to talk 
business. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator argu- 
ing that it would not make any differ- 
ence whether we put a satellite in space 
first or not? If that is his argument, I 
will take my seat. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sen- 
ator wants to make that assumption and 
take his seat, he is perfectly free to do 
so. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should like to ad- 
dress a question to the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island. I should 
like to ask my friend why the proposed 
legislation has any bearing on putting 
a satellite in space first. We are now 
putting satellites in space, regardless of 
whether the proposed legislation is en- 
acted or not. I understood the Senator 
to make the point that unless we act 
quickly, we might lose an opportunity 
to have a satellite and the necessary 
frequencies. 

Mr. PASTORE. Positively. This 
subject has been discussed by the ad- 
ministration for a long time. I think 
this is a fair question. I think it ought 
to be answered. I did not originate the 
idea. Every time I rise to speak I repeat 
the statement. We must realize that the 
pending measure is a subject of great 
moment to the administration. An ad 
hoc committee was appointed by the 
FCC to determine how we should go 
about conducting experimentation. That 
ad hoc committee submitted a report. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission made a report to the effect that 
there should be a private corporation to 
be owned exclusively by the interna- 
tional communications carriers. That 
subject came to the attention of the 
President. The President discarded the 
idea. The President thought that the 
better way was to provide a private com- 
pany. In the present case the President 
feels that if we could accomplish our 
object by a system of free enterprise, 
the effect on all the nations of the world 
would be cataclysmic. We would like to 
prove to the world that the project can 
be done under our system of free enter- 
prise, because in the United States com- 
munications systems are operated under 
the free enterprise system, including the 
operations of such networks as NBC, 
CBS, and ABC on television and radio. 
They are all examples of free enterprise 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, telephone companies, 
whether we like them or hate them— 
and I am referring to A.T. & T.—are an 
example of free enterprise. A great 
many people invest their money in 
A. T. & T. The President thought the 
best way to do it would be to create a 
private corporation. In order not to 
give this corporation to the control of a 
common carrier, it was suggested that 
there be a body of 15 directors, 6 to be 
appointed by the communications car- 
riers—and they can only vote for 3 of 
the 6—6 would be appointed by the pub- 
lic ownership, with 50 percent of the 
stock, and 3 would be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

That was his idea. He wrote a letter, 
and he had the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] introduce 
the bill. He suggested this kind of cor- 
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poration. When he sent the message he 
said it was absolutely essential and nec- 
essary that America get going on this 
job. He said it was important that we 
adopt this legislation at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

The Senator has asked me, “Well, why 
do we have to do it now?” 

First of all, because I personally think 
it is a good thing to get going; second, 
we have the instructions of the President 
of the United States. I cannot give the 
Senator a better answer than that. 

If we want to say that the President of 
the United States is being unduly anx- 
ious about it, we have the right to say 
that. Ihave no stake in this. A. T. & T. 
means nothing to me. All these carriers 
mean nothing to me. On the question of 
whether we do it by public ownership or 
by private ownership, fundamentally to 
me, personally, the proposal before us 
makes good sense to me. This is one 
time when we can prove to the world 
that free enterprise is a good thing. 

All I have been doing is to serve as 
chairman of the subcommittee that held 
hearings day after day and marshaled 
this bill through the committee and has 
brought it out of the committee to the 
floor of the Senate, with certain amend- 
ments which we think protect the public 
interest. That is my part in this whole 
thing. 

I do not want to fight anyone. I am 
not against anyone. I love everyone. 
The fact is that this is the President's 
bill, and I am managing it on the floor of 
the Senate. 

A great many people are saying it is 
not necessary to have it. In answer to 
that I say, “Go and tell that to the man 
in the White House.” Many people say, 
“We can wait until 1962.” I say, “Go tell 
that to the man in the White House.” 
That is not what he is telling me. He is 
telling us through the leadership that it 
be important to enact this bill. That is 
where it stands. 

I think it would be a terrible thing to 
postpone this bill until next year. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to make my speech on this subject. I 
will yield to the Senator very shortly 
thereafter. With all due deference, I 
find that some of the things I say seem 
to evoke violent disagreement on the 
part of my good friend from Rhode 
Island and on the part of other Senators 
also. I would like to make my speech, 
but I cannot make it if I must continu- 
ally yield to Senators. I have been ac- 
cused in the press of conducting a fili- 
buster on the bill. 

Mr, PASTORE. I have not accused 
the Senator of filibustering the bill. He 
is a very delightful person. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I spoke for 
2% hours yesterday, during which time 
the opposition took most of the time. 
Yet I am accused of being a filibuster. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope the Senator 
will never accuse the Senator from 
Rhode Island of writing that newspaper 
report. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. I mere- 
ly feel that I should like to get on a little 
bit with my speech. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am glad to 
yield to my delightful friend from Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. As I sit here listening 
to this intriguing debate I must say it 
has real overtones of immense possibili- 
ties for the future of our country. The 
thought does occur to me whether there 
is not something involved in this debate 
of the majesty of the people and of the 
Government of the United States, in the 
prestige of the Government and of the 
people of the United States, in being No. 
1 in establishing a communications 
satellite. I do not include in my ques- 
tion the type of legislation that will 
Pass. My question is directed simply to 
the point whether it is not in the interest 
of America and American freedom that 
America be the first with a communica- 
tions satellite. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I agree with 
the Senator 100 percent. I believe that 
we should proceed as rapidly as possible 
and get the satellite into orbit. That is 
all we are trying to do. However, we 
do not have to give it away before we 
have it up there in space. We do not 
have to sell it to anyone under any con- 
ditions. A part of the case that I am 
undertaking to spell out is that in my 
judgment it makes best sense to go ahead 
in proceeding as rapidly as we can with 
the development of this matter and to 
go ahead with this Nation negotiating 
with foreign nations for the assignment 
of wavelengths for experimentation, be- 
cause in the initial stages we will be ex- 
perimenting anyway. We should also 
undertake to see that when the satellite 
system is in effect we will have maximum 
competition. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Is a motion to 
recommit at this time in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion to recommit is in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
yield for that purpose. I wish to pro- 
ceed with debate on the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator 
from Louisiana is giving us a graphic 
description of the satellite system. He 
mentioned one system of satellites at 
22,290 miles in space. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana how we are going to get those 
satellites out there 22,290 miles in space. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It sounds 
fantastic. However, such a satellite 
could be placed in orbit at that point 
and could be in orbit out there. Scien- 
tists and engineers tell me there is no 
doubt about the fact that they can do 
it. As a matter of fact, they predict that 
they will succeed in doing it the second 
time they try, and they have hopes of 
doing it the first time. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. My question to 
the distinguished Senator is, who is go- 
ing to do that? Who will shoot that out 
into space, and will it be shot out there 
with rockets? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. My under- 
standing is that the Atlas-Agena booster 
can get it up there. The technical work 
on the satellite, which would do the 
sending and the receiving, is not quite 
ready at this time. Iam told that a 500- 
pound satellite can do this and that the 
Atlas-Agena booster that we have now 
has the capacity to put it out there in 
space. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Will that be 
done by the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Les, that 
would be done by the Government. 

Mr. YARBCROUGH. Can anyone else 
but the Government do that? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Soviet 
Union might be able to do it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I mean in the 
United States. Could any private cor- 
poration in the United States do it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Perhaps a 
contractor for the Government might be 
able to do it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. But all of this 
is under the control of the Government, 
is it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Then it is con- 
templated that the satellite would be 
put into space by the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is pos- 
sible that a private contractor might 
have the ability to prepare the missile, 
but all the launching facilities are owned 
by the U.S. Government. These are 
enormously expensive facilities and they 
are all complicated mechanisms, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Would the 
same be true of the low altitude system; 
would that be launched by the Govern- 
ment also? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is argued 
by most of those who favor the syn- 
chronous system that the synchronous 
satellite, which would be much less 
expensive and which would make 
possible constant communication, and 
would operate as though a television 
tower 22,000 miles high had been con- 
structed, could be placed in almost im- 
mediate operation, which is not true of 
the low-orbit system, because a low-orbit 
system requires so many satellites in or- 
bit. In order to have global coverage it 
would be necessary to have as Many as 
400 satellites in orbit simultaneously. 
These satellites would be orbiting in an 
area where they would be exposed to a 
great amount of radiation, far more than 
would be the case farther out, and there- 
fore many of these satellites would be 
either destroyed or rendered nonopera- 
tional by the radiation in that area in 
outer space, which would not occur in 
any like degree farther out in space. 

By the time the low-orbit system was 
in operation many of the earlier satellites 
could have been damaged by the various 
cosmic and other rays in space, and 
therefore many of the satellites would 
not be in operation by the time the last 
satellites were placed up there. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In connection 
with the estimates the Senator from 
Louisiana is giving of the cost of the pro- 
posed space communications satellite 
system and the cost of sending messages, 
is he taking into consideration the $25 
billion the U.S. taxpayers have spent in 
developing space research and the arts 
of missilry and rocketry to the point 
where we can launch these vehicles and 
get these communication satellites thou- 
sands of miles out into space? In ad- 
dition to the $25 billion which the 
American taxpayers have spent on that, 
is the Senator from Louisiana also con- 
sidering the $470 million spent by the 
taxpayers of the United States and allo- 
cated to be spent, on direct space commu- 
nication research through NASA and 
also through the military expenditures? 
Do the cost figures include merely what 
this private corporation would spend if 
the bill as it now stands were enacted—in 
other words, this giveaway, if the Amer- 
ican people were to give it this largess; 
or do they also include the amount of 
the taxpayers’ funds which has been 
spent in developing these sciences to the 
point where space communication is 
feasible? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point is 
that the investment to which the Sena- 
tor from Texas has referred—exceeding 
$25 billion—would be available for this 
corporation to enjoy, without cost to it- 
self. All it would have to pay would be 
the cost of the initial launching. The 
Senator from Texas knows that a tre- 
mendously large amount of money is in- 
volved in this matter; and a particularly 
enormous amount of money would be 
involved in trying to make a workable 
low-altitude system. 

I do not mean to cast any aspersions; 
but we are told by those who are spon- 
soring the bill that they do not know 
whether the corporation would use the 
low-altitude system or the synchronous 
system. 

It is my understanding that the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. expects 
to put up its share of the money—and 
also to put up the other fellow’s share, 
if he will not take it—to start the low- 
altitude system, and to do so soon. One 
reason why I object to that is that it 
seems to me that the commercial ap- 
proach is made to order for getting the 
whole new technology into the bosom of 
the A.T. & T., and excluding others from 
it. 

I say that because the cost of putting 
40 or 400 satellites into orbit would be 
very great, and the cost of tracking an- 
tenna for such a program would be 
enormously expensive. If it were done 
in that way, the cost would be very much 
more, but we would receive very much 
less from it than we would receive if we 
had a satellite in orbit at a distance of 
22,300 miles from the earth. So it seems 
to me that the low-altitude system would 
be much less effective, despite the in- 
vestment of a great amount of money 
belonging to the taxpayers of the United 
States. Furthermore, there would be no 
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prospect of getting substantial revenues 
from it. 

On the other hand, for a much lesser 
investment, there would be a much better 
system and there would be much more 
possibility of profit. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield for 
another question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In the last sev- 
eral days someone has asked whether 
there are any alternatives to House bill 
11040. Is the Senator from Louisiana 
familiar with an amendment, identified 
as “6-15-62—H,” which has been pro- 
posed by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER], on behalf of himself 
and seven other Senators, of whom I am 
one. Is he aware that that amendment 
provides for the establishment, owner- 
ship, operation, and regulation of a com- 
mercial communication satellite system? 
Does he realize that the amendment pro- 
vides for a communication satellite au- 
thority to be created by the Government 
of the United States, and to be run 
somewhat along the lines of the TVA or 
the Panama Canal Authority? Does he 
realize that, as a result, this authority 
would control the communication satel- 
lite system? Does he also realize that 
the amendment provides for the appoint- 
ment of directors to the communication 
satellite system corporation, and pro- 
vides in full for the operation of the 
system; and does he realize that the 
sponsors of the amendment—of whom 
I am one—think it is in the true spirit 
of the free-enterprise system, in that it 
would stimulate competition and would 
lessen monopoly, and all the telephone 
and telegraph companies now in exist- 
ence or others to be formed in the future 
would have an opportunity to buy the 
service on the new system, just as today 
any shipping line or shipping-line op- 
erator can buy passage through the 
Panama Canal? Does the Senator real- 
ize that, under the amendment, all would 
be treated impartially and fairly, and 
there would be comparable rates for all 
of them, and there would be full free- 
enterprise operation, by giving all the 
manufacturers of telecommunications 
and electronic equipment an opportunity 
to manufacture and sell the equipment; 
and there would not be a monopoly—for 
instance, not the sort of monopoly that 
Western Electric now has with the 
A. T. & T. 

Is the Senator from Louisiana thus 
familiar with the fact that there is now 
pending to House bill 11040 an amend- 
ment which would protect the public in- 
terest, would allow for full competi- 
tion, would allow for full development 
of each of the great private communi- 
cation carriers which have been devel- 
oped in the United States, would give 
them an opportunity to continue their 
development, and would give them an 
opportunity to continue their service to 
the public? Is he also aware of the 
fact that under the amendment the U.S. 
Government would not itself go into the 
radio or telecommunications business, 
but, instead, these private companies 
would take the messages and would rent 
the use of these satellites in space, would 
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send the messages, would have them de- 
livered, would bill their customers, and 
would collect, in the same way that they 
do now? 

Is the Senator from Louisiana familiar 
with the fact that, in short, there is 
pending to the bill an amendment which 
would further the free enterprise system, 
would keep all these carriers in business, 
would further the development and 
manufacture of electronic and radio and 
television communications equipment 
and all other types of equipment used in 
this business, and also would maintain 
the sovereignty and the hegemony of 
the United States in outer space, and 
would keep the Government out of pri- 
vate business, and would keep private 
business out of the Government? 

That is the aim of this amendment. 
Is the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana familiar with the fact that such an 
amendment is pending? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am famil- 
iar with the amendment. I have not 
studied it as much as I should like to do. 

My feeling about the matter has been 
that the administration seems com- 
mitted to pursuing the concept of pri- 
vate ownership of this satellite, which 
would be 22,300 miles removed from the 
earth. As a practical matter, could one 
really say whether it is possible to own 
a satellite in that position? For ex- 
ample, let us assume that the satellite 
burned out or became nonoperative or 
lost its position in orbit. If that were 
to happen, it would be cheaper to replace 
it with another satellite than to try to 
bring it down and fix it. 

So when the satellite is put out there 
in space, one cannot maintain possession 
of it in the same way that one could 
maintain possession of a piece of prop- 
erty on earth or a piece of furniture 
which one could call his own, and could 
maintain close control over. But if the 
administration wants to go through with 
the concept that the satellite to be in 
orbit shall belong to a private corpora- 
tion here in the United States, I have 
personally felt disposed to go along with 
it, provided it would be competitive with 
the means of communication now in ex- 
istence, and that the existing carriers 
would not be in a position to charge 
their old rate base off to the new service. 

The Senator’s proposal would, of 
course, undertake to see that the best 
rates would be available. I assume his 
suggestion is that the facility would be 
made available to all companies, who 
would be assigned channels, including 
companies of the Bell System. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator. It is the object of the amend- 
ment to keep all communications car- 
riers competitive, and to make this facil- 
ity available to all of them on a fair and 
equal basis, and to keep them in the busi- 
ness they are now in; not to put the 
Government into business, but keep 
down. the rates to the sending public, 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I must say 
that any device which would come near- 
est to assuring the public that it would 
have the benefits of the new satellite 
system would seem to me to offer advan- 
tages over a system which would simply 
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make the whole facility a part of the 
existing communications common car- 
rier system. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield fora 
question. 

Mr. BARTLETT. While it is true that 
the use of space for communication is 
possible, it is likewise true, is it not, as 
I believe the Senator has repeatedly 
stated, that the possibility will not be- 
come a certainty for at least 2 years? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. It will 
be at least 2 years, according to the best 
information I have available, before one 
could have any hope of having a work- 
able space communications system. 

There are some, including the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., who sug- 
gest to us that this thing may never 
work. I differ with that point of view, 
but we are in the experimental stage 
now. I am frank to say that it seems 
to me we ought to develop the system be- 
fore we try to place it in the hands of 
any one particular corporation, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator has 
stated that further experimentation is 
required. That being the case, it is in- 
evitable, is it not, that the money of the 
taxpayers—the money which each of us 
must contribute in varying amounts to 
the Federal Government for the upkeep 
of that Government—will be used for ex- 
perimentation work, to make the pos- 
sibility become a certainty? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. We 
have precedents for this. There would 
be no possibility of anyone doing the job 
unless the United States spends a great 
amount of money to make it possible. 

When we undertake to provide for the 
service, even if we establish the corpora- 
tion, the testimony shows it is well 
agreed that the United States would con- 
tinue to do much of the research and ex- 
perimenting in this respect, to make pos- 
sible the providing of the service. All 
the corporation would pay for is the 
launching of the satellites and the cap- 
sule they would have in space. 

Even a portion of the activity in that 
regard would be governmental. It is fair 
to assume that in the early stages most 
of the work would be done by the U.S. 
Government. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The financial bur- 
den on the Government will be a con- 
tinuing one, even after the system is put 
into operation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. I wish 
to read for the Senator what Mr. Webb 
testified before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives. He was asked 
whether the Government would con- 
tinue to do work in the field through 
NASA, and he said: 

It is contemplated that the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration will con- 
tinue to do active research and development 
on the technology involved in using com- 


munications satellites and the tie-in with 
communications satellite systems. 


The Senator can understand it is 
planned that the Government will con- 
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tinue to support this effort, even after a 
corporation is established. Frankly, we 
must do so. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is a matter of 
national necessity, is it not? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Yes. This 
Nation cannot afford to let others get 
far ahead of us in this field. If the 
private corporation which is established 
cannot do the job, the Government still 
will have to make available all the money 
necessary to provide the service anyway. 
Since it will be done anyway, the amount 
that would be saved would be relative 
and we would pay for it in any event. 

Some have suggested that we would 
save money by allowing a private com- 
pany to engage in the program. As a 
practical matter, we will pay for it either 
as taxpayers or as telephone users. If 
the telephone company operates the pro- 
gram it will charge its expense as a part 
of operating expenses and include it as 
a part of the charge for telephone sery- 

ces, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Essentially, so far 
as the national interest is concerned, 
the project is not and for many years 
will not be profitable. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. If the 
project is established now, it will show 
a loss for a number of years. That is 
another reason why the program in its 
present state should not cost a great 
amount of money. 

I ask Senators to consider the difficul- 
ties involved in establishing a lower or- 
bital system. We would pay for send- 
ing 40 or more satellites into space; We 
would have to provide a great number of 
expensive, multiple-tracking antennas. 
The program would have to be operated 
in such a way that only one large cor- 
poration on earth would have enough 
money to enter into the operation. Such 
action would strengthen an existing mo- 
nopoly, almost by definition. 

If a working satellite system were es- 
tablished, we would then be in a position 
to place it into any hands we might 
choose. The project could be made 
profitable in short order. That is what 
I was suggesting could be done with the 
synchronous orbital system if the pro- 
gram were placed in the hands of a cor- 
poration. In view of the great expense 
involved in the early stages, and the 
great loss that would necessarily be in- 
curred before it would ever become prof- 
itable, as I see it, it could be handled in 
no other way than by placing it in the 
hands of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Many people think it is 
in the hands of that corporation already. 
By so doing we would greatly strengthen 
a powerful existing monopoly, which 
would tend to deny to the public the 
early advantages that could be expected 
when the system became competitive 
with existing systems of communication. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As I understand 
the Senator’s position, in addition to 
other things; for example, a housewife 
in Shreveport, La., might fear that she 
would have to pay more for her home 
telephone to make up whatever loss may 
be incurred in the operation of the satel- 
lite system. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is my 
feeling. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator not aware 
of the fact that under the bill no ex- 
pense of the corporation can be in- 
cluded in the domestic rate base of any 
communications system? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Without the 


approval of the FCC. 
Mr. KERR. Or with the approval of 
the FCC? 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The bill 
provides on page 34, line 17, as follows: 

(c) The corporation is authorized to issue, 
in addition to the stock authorized by sub- 
section (a) of this section, nonvoting secu- 
rities, bonds, debentures, and other certif- 
icates of indebtedness as it may determine. 
Such nonvoting securities, bonds, deben- 
tures, or other certificates of indebtedness 
of the corporation as a communications 
common carrier may own shall be eligible 
for inclusion in the rate base of the carrier 
to the extent allowed by the Commission. 
The voting stock of the corporation shall 
not be eligible for inclusion in the rate base 
of the carrier. 


Mr. KERR. At what page is the Sen- 
ator reading? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Page 34 
starting at line 17. My understanding 
is that the A.T. & T. has already built 
some of the multiple-tracking antennas. 
It has bought practically a whole valley 
in the State of Maine in order to make 
those antennas operate. Of course, the 
only use for that system would be in the 
low orbital field. That would be an 
enormously expensive system. My guess 
is that a company that would go into 
that operation could expect great losses 
for a long period of time before the sys- 
tem started to make a profit, if it ever 
would do so. 

Mr. KERR. The bill specifically pro- 
vides that the amount paid for the stock 
would not go into the rate base. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. KERR. So far as that is con- 
cerned, as reported by the Space Com- 
mittee, the bill provided that any 
investment in the bonds of the corpora- 
tion or any other kinds of stock of the 
corporation would not be included in 
the rate base except with reference to 
the international communication opera- 
tion of the one furnishing it. 

As the bill is now before the Senate, 
it could not be done unless it was so 
ordered by the FCC. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; the 
permission of the FCC would be re- 
quired. My understanding is that it 
was the opinion of representatives of the 
A.T. & T. that even for the stock opera- 
tion in the first instance the company 
would be required to put up most of the 
money even for the initial stock. Their 
advice to me and their advice on the 
record is that in some respects that it 
would be a long time before the system 
would be profitable. 

Mr. KERR. There is no doubt that 
it will be a long time before it will be 
profitable; but, in the first place, under 
the bill, the entire group could not pur- 
chase more than half of the stock. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Yes; but 
the Senator knows that so far as the 
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economic power of the carriers is con- 
cerned, 50 percent of the stock would be 
set aside for them, and so far as the 
economic power of the people is con- 
cerned, the great bulk of it would be ina 
single corporation. 

Mr. KERR. But regardless of how 
much stock they might buy, the number 
of directors they could have on the board 
of directors would be limited. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. The 
number would be limited, but they would 
be entitled to three directors. That does 
not mean that the company could not 
use its influence to determine what other 
directors should be on the board of the 
proposed corporation. 

Mr. KERR. Nor is there any provi- 
sion that other stockholders could not 
use their influence. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. KERR. The President would ap- 
point three of the directors. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; and I 
assume that wherever the parent corpo- 
ration could use its influence it would di- 
rect its efforts to see that the friends of 
the corporation would be on the board. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that other nations are working 
on communication satellites? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am aware 
of that fact. 

Mr.KERR. Is the Senator aware that 
Japan has announced that she expects 
to have a system in operation by 1964? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If Japan has 
a system in operation, I hope that it will 
be a high altitude system rather than an 
extremely expensive low altitude system. 

Mr. KERR, Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that the Defense Department, 
in working on a high synchronous satel- 
lite, has reoriented its program and has 
temporarily set aside its effort to put a 
synchronous orbital satellite into orbit? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that the reason the Department 
took that action is that it had neither 
the rocket power nor the know-how to 
put the satellite into orbit? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is not 
entirely in line with the advice I have 
received on the subject. 

Mr. KERR. That was the testimony 
of the representative of the Defense De- 
partment before the Space Committee 
last week. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
question that the statement was made. 

Mr. KERR. A representative of the 
Research and Development Division of 
the Defense Department said that the 
program had been reoriented for two 
reasons: First, the Department did not 
have the rocket power to put the satellite 
in orbit. Second, in order to put the 
synchronous orbital satellite into orbit, 
not only would the Department have to 
put it up to a height of 22,000 miles, but 
a guiding system would be required that 
would bring about two shifts in the posi- 
tion of the satellite after it went into 
orbit before it could be put into the 
proper orbit, and the Department did not 
have the know-how to do that. That 
was the statement before the Space 
Committee last week. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The advice I 
have on the system is that by the time 
a workable low altitude system, with all 
the satellites that would be required, 
could be put into space, some of the 
satellites might no longer be useful by 
the time the last ones were put in space. 

Also, there would be problems involy- 
ing the ground stations. 

Mr. KERR. If that is the case, is 
there any reason why private industry 
should not be permitted to use their 
money to put the satellites up there if 
they want to do so, especially in view of 
the fact that Russia, England, and Japan 
are today trying to put a system up 
there, too? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is my feel- 
ing that our Government is at this time 
in a position to say what the future will 
be in this field. We are in a position 
to say what the new use of space is go- 
ing to be, and to say whether it is going 
to be competitive, to compete with the 
existing system, with the benefits that 
competition can bring; or whether it is 
going to be more or less an adjunct or a 
supplement to the existing system. 

Mr. KERR. How can we avoid com- 
petition, with three nations having sys- 
tems of satellites? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If these na- 
tions have frequencies assigned 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator believe 
that Russia will recognize that this Na- 
tion had any exclusive frequencies? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows that that would have to be by way 
of agreement. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not a fact that there 
is not another nation in the world with 
international communication facilities 
that does not own its own ground sta- 
tions? So that even if our Government 
had a satellite system in outer space, 
other governments could say they would 
not permit the receipt of any commu- 
nication over the system unless it came 
over the satellites of other countries. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would re- 
quire agreements between this Nation 
and other nations. I personally feel it 
would probably be better for this Na- 
tion to negotiate on a government-to- 
government basis, rather than author- 
izing a single corporation to negotiate. 

Mr.KERR. The bill provides that the 
corporation can call on the State De- 
partment, if its services are needed. Is 
the Senator so impressed with the rec- 
ord of the State Department in negoti- 
ating with other nations that he feels 
they would come nearer to being frugal 
and thrifty in making agreements than 
private carriers would be who have 
agreements with over 100 other 
countries? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe 
that this Nation is capable of negotiat- 
ing for itself. 

Mr. KERR. Could it negotiate in this 
situation entirely free from other policy 
considerations? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In my judg- 
ment the State Department could nego- 
tiate for this country. 

Mr. KERR. Does the record of the 
State Department persuade the Senator 
that they would? I heard the Senator 
from Louisiana cite the Senator from 
Oklahoma, because he felt that the 
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State Department in negotiating tariff 
concessions had done so not on the basis 
of reciprocal trade but on the basis of 
other considerations, such as foreign 
policy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But I have 
never been willing and have never voted 
to authorize a single industry, to my 
knowledge, to negotiate their own tariff 
arrangements. 

Mr. KERR. They are not tariff ar- 
rangements, All carriers which are now 
operating have negotiated agreements 
with the communications facilities or 
departments of other governments in 
nearly 150 situations where we now have 
international communications. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The initial 
agreements, so far as this country and 
the other governments are concerned, 
are made on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis. 

Mr. KERR. Would the Senator be 
surprised to learn that none of them 
has been made on a government-to- 
government basis? That is the record 
before the Space Committee. None of 
them has been made on a government- 
to-government basis. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator can provide that information if he 
desires to do so. 

Mr. KERR. Iam doing so now. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Perhaps on 
a bilateral basis, as between two differ- 
ent nations. 

Mr. KERR. I mean between the 
American telephone carriers and the tel- 
ephone facilities of other governments. 
They are all made on the basis of an 
agreement between I. T. & T. or Western 
Union or A. T. & T. with the appropriate 
agencies of other governments. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is my 
understanding that all the important 
agreements on frequencies in interna- 
tional agreements 

Mr. KERR. I am not talking about 
frequencies now. There are no frequen- 
cies so far as international microwaves 
are concerned. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There are 
frequencies in the use of radio, for 
example. There are radio frequencies. 
This has to do with the use of radio 
microwaves. 

Mr. KERR. The frequency that is 
assigned to one nation is one thing. The 
agreement between the sender and the 
receiver on the assigned frequency is an 
entirely different thing. Those are 
commercial agreements. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There will 
have to be a government-to-government 
agreement before it would be possible 
to get to the kind of negotiations that 
the Senator is talking about. It would 
be necessary to have an agreement with 
all the nations, Russia included, that 
they would not use the same frequencies 
that we would be using. 

Mr. KERR. Would we not have to 
have that agreement whether the satel- 
lite was publicly owned or privately 
owned? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me say 
to the Senator from Oklahoma that what 
I am talking about here and what I am 
directing my argument to is not the 
desirability of public ownership. I am 
content that this particular satellite 
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— be privately owned, but so far as 
am concerned my feeling is that the 
liven acr we should follow is the prec- 
edent that Congress followed when it 
undertook to see that rail carriers would 
not own water carriers or air carriers 
or bus carriers, but that competition be- 
tween the systems would be guaranteed. 
By doing that, as the Senator knows, 
there was a close prohibition of those 
who owned one system from owning con- 
trol of other systems. In my judgment 
the stock ownership which is permitted 
here is enough to permit and make it pos- 
sible for A.T. & T. to control this kind 
of system, and my judgment is that 
when that happens the development of 
this new facility and this entirely new 
space satellite communication system, as 
far as this Nation is concerned, will be 
developed as an adjunct and as a sup- 
plement to the existing Bell Telephone 
System. I can see in this bill where 
that result would come about. 

Mr. KERR. The Space Committee 
and the Commerce Committee of the 
Senate and the Commerce Committee of 
the House and the Justice Department 
and the FCC worked for weeks on this 
subject, and they thought they had pro- 
vided language in the bill which would 
prevent any such situation developing. 
As to the competitive situation or the 
method of sending communications, the 
satellite is no more than a microwave 
relay station, which existing communi- 
cation companies now use both in do- 
mestic and international communica- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator says it is no more than that. 

Mr. KERR. They have microwave 
facilities in operation all across the con- 
tinent. They have them in operation 
across the Nation. All that the satel- 
lite would be, as the Senator knows, 
would be a microwave station in the sky. 
It is not a different method of communi- 
cation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is a micro- 
wave station in the sky that can be 
jammed by any nation on earth. 

Mr. KERR. It could be jammed just 
as easily if it were Government-owned 
as if it were privately owned. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would 
agree that it could be jammed either 
way. 

Mr. KERR. If that is the case, would 
it not be better for the Government to 
let a private corporation build it than 
have the Government build it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; and the 
Senator from Oklahoma knows better 
than that. The Senator knows that this 
Nation cannot entrust this matter to 
happenstance. This Nation cannot en- 
trust supremacy in space communica- 
tion beyond the ability of this Nation to 
see that it works out so that we are there 
first and foremost. 

Mr. KERR. The Defense Department 
has specifically reserved under this bill 
the right to proceed with its own system 
of communications satellites. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Now the 
Senator is proceeding under the assump- 
tion that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. will not control this mat- 
ter and will not have effective ownership 
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of it. Let us proceed on that assump- 
tion. 

Mr. KERR. There are reasons why I 
proceed on that assumption. First, the 
bill as written specifically provides that 
they cannot control it; second, the bill 
as written provides whoever controls it 
shall be effectively regulated by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission; third, 
the bill as written provides that any- 
thing the corporation buys must be done 
on the basis of competition. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When the 
Senator from Oklahoma speaks of effec- 
tive regulation by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, it will be the first 
time that that will have happened in 28 
years. I have twice placed in the REC- 
orD 10 allegations of failure on the part 
of the FCC to regulate. 

Mr. KERR. In what regard? There 
has been criticism that the FCC has not 
adequately regulated international com- 
munications. The FCC could not do 
that even if the Government owned the 
system; and as to all the receiving and 
transmitting stations which are owned 
or operated in other countries, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has no 
jurisdiction over them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me cite 
examples of the failure of the FCC to 
regulate the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. These are examples which 
impressed me. 

First, in its entire history, the Federal 
Communications Commission has never 
determined the basis upon which the 
rates of A. T. & T. are computed. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator speaking 
of domestic rates or foreign rates? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Both. 

Mr. KERR. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission advised the committee 
that it had maintained effective regula- 
tion of the domestic operations of all 
communications carriers; and the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana knows that State 
regulatory bodies regulate communica- 
tions carriers within the respective 
States. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall read 
the statement to the Senator; I can go 
into greater detail and document the 
statement later. 

First, the Federal Communications 
Commission in its entire history has nev- 
er made a formal determination of what 
is a fair rate of return for interstate or 
international telephone service. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator stop at 
that point? With reference to interna- 
tional service, would the Senator admit 
that the regulatory power of this coun- 
try could not fix rates which would be 
binding in other countries, in view of the 
fact that no agreement can go into effect 
and no communications can be sent or 
received except with the cooperation of a 
foreign receiving or sending station 
which is owned by a foreign entity and 
which cannot be regulated by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Oklahoma will not lean on such a 
weak prop as to say that the Govern- 
ment cannot protect its own public with 
respect to rates between this country and 
England or France or any other foreign 
country. I do not think the FCC has 
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to do something of that kind. be for a call originating on the Ameri- funds made available to it? 

Mr. KERR. I do not know what the can Telephone & Telegraph System, Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In effect, 


FCC has contended as to its power; the 
Senator from Oklahoma knows it is be- 
yond the power of the FCC to make such 
rates. How can the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission make an order that 
will determine what a communication- 
receiving facility or sending facility 
owned by the British Government should 
charge? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So far as 
concerns what may be charged on this 
end, the FCC can act. So far as concerns 
what is charged in international service, 
that rate could be subject to agreement. 
So far as regulating what an American 
pays for a call from the United States 
to a country abroad is concerned, this 
Government has the power to regulate. 
I do not know of anyone who has con- 
tended that this Government does not 
have such power, unless the Senator from 
Oklahoma so contends. 

Mr. KERR. I so contend. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I do not have the floor; 
the Senator from Louisiana has gra- 
ciously yielded to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I was merely 
wondering if there is any analogy in the 
manner in which international postal 
rates are arranged. 

Mr. KERR. I believe they are ar- 
ranged by agreement and are not within 
the jurisdiction of any governmental 
agency to regulate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. First, it is 
my impression that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission has such power 
today. If it does not have the power, 
it ought to have it, and it ought to get 
it by means of an international agree- 
ment if necessary. My guess is that it 
has such power now. I have not heard 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion contend that it does not have such 
power. But my statement is broader 
than that. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission in its entire history has never 
made a formal determination of what 
is a fair rate of return for interstate or 
international telephone service. Only a 
small portion of the service, as the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma knows, is interna- 
tional. However, I hope the Senator 
does not contend that the U.S. Govern- 
ment, through the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, should not have the 
power to protect the telephone users of 
the country. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa says that the U.S. Government 
does not have the power to prescribe or 
regulate what a British-owned or a 
French-owned or a German-owned fa- 
cility should charge or may charge either 
for an originating message to this coun- 
try or for a message received from this 
country. I believe the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana is enough of a 
lawyer to know that that position is 
correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is my 
judgment that if the FCC does not have 


sometimes called the Bell System, to be 
transmitted to Europe, to Mexico, or to 
Canada, it ought to have such power. 
I think it ought to have that power, and 
I believe it does. If it does not have the 
power, it ought to have it, and it is with- 
in the ability of this Government to pro- 
vide that power. I feel certain the Sen- 
ator would concede that the Federal 
Communications Commission has the 
power to determine what a fair rate of 
return for interstate telephone service 
3 be. I assume he would agree to 
that. 

Mr. KERR. Every telephone company 
that I know about is regulated within the 
State in which it is located; and the rates 
within that State are regulated by the 
State regulatory body. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What State 
can regulate interstate rates? 

Mr. KERR. The States come a little 
nearer to controlling rates, under our 
laws, than the Federal Communications 
Commission could regulate unilaterally 
with reference to messages coming from 
or received by a foreign entity. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission which 
fixes rates for calls transmitted across 
State boundaries; the State commis- 
sions do not fix those rates. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is of the opinion that the Federal 
Communications Commission has met 
its responsibility in connection with the 
regulation of communications services 
within the United States. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The FCC 
does not so contend, and has not so con- 
tended. The FCC, testifying before the 
subcommittee over which I had the op- 
portunity to preside, stated that they 
have not done the job because they have 
not had sufficient personnel with which 
to do it. They have said the companies 
have voluntarily agreed to reduce rates. 
The only rate reductions have been vol- 
untary rate reductions. The probability 
is that there would have been more rate 
reductions if the FCC had had the per- 
sonnel to enable it to go to court and 
contest the rates. 

Mr. KERR. I feel certain the Senator 
is aware that the interstate rate has de- 
clined from 14 to 16 percent in the last 
20 years, while the cost of operation has 
doubled and trebled. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator is aware of that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not im- 
pressed by that statement. 

Mr. KERR. I am sure he is aware 
of the fact that that situation exists by 
reason of orders of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The com- 
panies agreed to reduce the rates. They 
had been requested to reduce rates. 
They consented to some requests. But 
contesting in the courts to determine 
what is a fair rate has never been done 
by the FCC. That should be the first 
thing to be done in order to determine 
what is a fair rate. The Commission 
testified before our committee that that 
would be a burden upon it. 

Mr. KERR. Did not the FCC take the 
position that it had done all it could 


with the funds made available, but say- 
ing also that they never had sufficient 
funds with which to do the work. 

Mr. KERR. The Commission has 
brought about, by one means or another, 
over the last 15 or 20 years, sizable re- 
ductions in the rates for interstate com- 
munications, and those rates are now 
in effect by reason of orders of the FCC. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
may believe that the rate has been cor- 
rect all the time, but I point out to him 
that some lawyers at the General Serv- 
ices Administration were accorded an 
opportunity to contest some of the in- 
terstate rates, and they obtained reduc- 
tions amounting to $150 million on the 
rates which the Government was pay- 
ing. So the rates must have been high 
if a reduction of $150 million was accom- 
plished. 

Mr. KERR. It must have been the 
action of the Federal Communications 
re that accomplished that re- 
sult. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It was the 
General Services Administration which 
undertook to protect the Government in 
this instance, to say what the rate base 
should be. 

Mr. KERR. In what court? 

Did the courts fix the rate or did the 
Federal Communications Commission fix 
the rate? Can the Senator from Louisi- 
ana mention a case in which a Federal 
court has fixed an interstate communi- 
cation rate? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wish to 
give the Senator an example of how the 
$150 million was saved. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana say it was not done in the 
forum of the Federal Communications 
Commission? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
matter was taken into the court. I shall 
be happy to supply that information. 

Mr. Was the rate fixed by the 
court? 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
matter did go into the court. 

Mr. KERR. I understand; but I am 
asking where the rate was fixed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is my un- 
derstanding that the matter involved 
taking the question to court. 

Mr. KERR. Then the rate was fixed 
by the court, was it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall un- 
dertake to provide the Senator from 
Oklahoma with the exact information. 

Mr. KERR. I would be very grateful 
to the Senator from Louisiana if he 
would show me an instance in which a 
Federal court has fixed an interstate 
communication rate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Louisiana will yield, 
let me say that my recollection of the 
event was that the General Services Ad- 
ministration was in the courts, appeal- 
ing from the rates which had been fixed, 
and that perhaps as a result of the ap- 
peal, the rates eventually were reduced 
by the FCC. But it was necessary to go 
into court and intervene, in order to get 
the rates reduced. 
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In any event, the original rate in sev- 
eral cases, particularly in the DEW line 
case and the SAGE line case, was many 
millions of dollars above what eventually 
was decided upon, insofar as the Gov- 
ernment was concerned. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana now say whether the rates in 
effect are those fixed by the FCC or by 
the courts? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield again to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As I recall, Mr. 
Minow testified, not only before the 
Small Business Committee—and the 
Senator from Louisiana was chairman 
of the subcommittee—but also certainly 
he testified before the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, and perhaps 
he testified before other committees. He 
did not question that there were meth- 
ods by which they would have some con- 
trol over international rates, but he 
testified that all of these years they had 
fallen down on their job, and had done 
nothing about the rates; and he said 
they hoped to do better in the future, 
but said they had not had sufficient 
manpower or sufficient funds, and so 
forth. 

But I wish to call attention to the fact 
that in connection with the pending bill, 
apparently the Commerce Committee 
feels that the FCC has, at least to some 
extent, charge of the rates, or has the 
right to do something about the rates, 
because we find that, on page 28 of the 
bill, subsection 5 gives the Federal Com- 
munications Commission the power to— 

(5) prescribe such accounting regulations 
and systems and engage in such ratemaking 
procedures as will insure that any economies 
made possible by a communications satellite 
system are appropriately reflected in rates 
for public communication services; 


So if the Commission did not have 
authority over at least part of the com- 
munication services, it would not be able 
to do what the mandate of the bill re- 
quires it to do. That language is to be 
found beginning at the bottom of page 
28 of the bill. 

The committee found that apparently 
the FCC wants to have the right to en- 
gage in ratemaking procedures in con- 
nection with the communication satel- 
lite system. 

Mr. KERR. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee that the FCC 
has authority to regulate what the 
American company can make, but does 
not have authority to fix the rates of 
charge for the transmission of interna- 
tional communications and the rates at 
which they shall be paid for. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, able lawyer that he 
is, knows that an American regulatory 
body cannot fix a rate which would be 
binding upon another government, 
which has just as much to do with the 
receiving and sending of messages inter- 
nationally as does a facility under the 
control of a regulatory agency of the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course they 
could refuse to operate if an agreement 


I thank the 
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were not reached. But this bill holds 
out to the public the hope that the FCC 
will engage “in such ratemaking proce- 
dures as will insure that any economies 
made possible by a communications 
satellite system are appropriately re- 
flected in rates for public communication 
services.” 

Mr. KERR. I think that is entirely 
correct, to the extent that it is under the 
control of the sovereignty of this Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think this pro- 
vision was in the bill which the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma intro- 
duced, which thereafter was before the 
Commerce Committee. If I am not mis- 
taken, this language is taken from the 
Senator’s bill. 

Mr. KERR. That is easily ascertain- 
able. If the words in question are 
printed in italic, they were not in the 
bill when it was originally introduced. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think this lan- 
guage was in the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. KERR. I think the Senator from 
Tennessee is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. At any rate, the 
Commission, the Senator from Okla- 
homa, the FCC, and apparently the 
Space Committee all thought the FCC 
did have some authority to engage in 
the ratemaking procedure. 

Mr. KERR. It has jurisdiction to de- 
termine what charge a U.S. carrier can 
make, but it does not have jurisdiction 
to determine what shall be the charges 
for international communications. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But it has a great 
deal of control over them. If they can- 
not adjust the matter between them- 
selves, they can deny the American com- 
panies the right to use them. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is all the 
more reason why the Government must 
initiate these matters, because if a great 
many of them have to be negotiated at 
the same time, insofar as the question 
of rates is concerned, we encounter a 
situation similar to the one the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] de- 
scribed in her reference to postal rates, 
which do become subject to Government 
procedures, 

If the FCC is not to have something to 
do with these rates, we are talking about 
something very different from what the 
American people understand. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator knows that 
the Senator from Oklahoma is willing to 
vote on and to meet the issue of private 
ownership versus public ownership 
whenever the Senator from Tennessee is 
willing to have the vote taken. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We shall discuss 
that a little later. 

Mr. KERR. I understand. But if the 
Senator from Tennessee is serious about 
it, I am perfectly willing to request the 
entering of a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to limit debate on this question, 
and to do so to whatever extent the Sen- 
ator wishes, and then have the Senate 
proceed to vote. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is evidently ready to proceed 
to vote on any matter, particularly one 
in connection with a subject on which 
he has great knowledge, even though not 
all the rest of us do. 
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Mr. KERR. The Senator looks very 
scared, to me. I wish to ask him—and 
to ask him in the forum in which he now 
stands—about the need to be afraid of 
anyone—which is the exact state of mind 
at the moment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to say that 
when we reach the stage the Senator is 
discussing, I hope he will be here. 

Mr. KERR. I expect to be. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I hope the Senator 
will then be here a good part of the 
time—but not too much of it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, insofar as the Communications Act 
of 1934 is concerned, I can see no dif- 
ference between giving the Commission 
the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce and giving it the power to regulate 
foreign traffic. 

I see that section 1 of the 1934 act 
begins as follows: 

Section 1. For the purpose of regulating 
interstate and foreign commerce in com- 
munication by wire and radio— 


And so forth. And in section 201 it 
is provided: 

TITLE II—ComMMon CARRIERS 
SERVICE AND CHARGES 

Sec. 201. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
common carrier engaged in interstate or 
foreign communication by wire or radio to 
furnish such communication service upon 
reasonable request therefor; and, in accord- 
ance with the orders of the Commission, in 
cases where the Commission, after oppor- 
tunity for hearing, finds such action neces- 
sary or desirable in the public interest, to 
establish physical connections with other 
carriers, to establish through routes and 
charges applicable thereto and the divisions 
of such charges, and to establish and pro- 
vide facilities and regulations for operating 
such through routes. 

(b) All charges, practices, classifications, 
and regulations for and in connection with 
such communication service, shall be just 
and reasonable, and any such charge, prac- 
tice, classification, or regulation that is un- 
just or unreasonable is hereby declared to 
be unlawful: 


That is only the opening section of 
that subsection, but I shall be glad to 
make it available to the Senator. In my 
judgment, it gives the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission power to regulate 
oversea rates. 

I have discussed this subject previ- 
ously, but I should like again to list for 
the Recorp instances in which the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission failed 
to regulate rates. 

Second. The Federal Communications 
Commission has never even determined 
the basis upon which such return should 
be computed. 

Third. The FCC has never had a for- 
mal rate case involving interstate or in- 
ternational telephone rates. 

Fourth. The FCC has never known the 
costs to A.T. & T. of equipment sold to 
it by its subsidiary, the Western Electric 
Co., which produces almost all equip- 
ment used by A.T. & T., which equipment 
is sold without competitive bidding. 

Anyone familiar with rate regulation 
knows that the FCC does not know what 
the fair rate of return is when it does 
not know what the fair cost is, because 
a fair rate of return is based on the total 
investment, and on that basis a rate 
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structure is established which is fair to 
all users. If the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has never determined 
the value of the equipment American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is buying 
from its wholly owned subsidiary, West- 
ern Electric, it could not possibly know 
what a fair rate would be. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield on that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Several representa- 
tives of telephone cooperatives appeared 
before the Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, and, as I recall, several ap- 
peared before the Senator’s Small Busi- 
ness Committee. They testified they 
were able to buy good equipment, of high 
quality, which fitted in with the general 
communications system, and inter- 
changed, of course, with the Bell System, 
from others companies at very much 
lower prices than Western Electric 
charged for equipment. As a matter of 
fact, they bought the equipment under 
competitive bidding, but Western Electric 
usually does not see fit to bid competi- 
tively, because the prices of its equip- 
ment are higher. 

The prices at which Western Elec- 
tric sells equipment to the Bell System 
have been substantially unregulated. 
Perhaps the Bell System argued oc- 
casionally about getting prices of West- 
ern Electric down. But those prices 
have been charged to the users of the 
telephones. There has never been a cost 
study of whether or not the Bell System 
is paying reasonable prices for the equip- 
ment. 

Western Electric Co. has been making 
very substantial profits. If it can make 
10 or 12 percent on net worth, after 
taxes—which is the range within which 
it has been making profits—that fact ac- 
crues to the benefit of A. T. & T. So it 
is to the benefit of the Bell System to pay 
higher prices for what it buys from 
Western Electric. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In other 
words, it is to the advantage of the pur- 
chaser and the seller. Inasmuch as 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
owns Western Electric, it is to the ad- 
vantage of both Western Electric and 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
that the seller should sell for a higher 
price, and the buyer should buy for a 
higher price. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. I 
am sure the Western Electric people are 
fine people, but I know the Senator from 
Louisiana is familiar with the fact that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLeELLAN] and his committee have 
brought out the fact that on three or 
four Government contracts—the Nike- 
Zeus project—on which Western Elec- 
tric did nothing except sublet them to 
someone else, it made a profit of $67 
million. Western Electric did substan- 
tially nothing of its own in connection 
with the contracts except to relet the 
contracts to somebody else. 

The bill provides that the FCC may 
order competitive bidding. Of course, 
the FCC could have ordered competitive 
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bidding all these years, if it had wanted 
to, and could have required the Bell 
System to buy competitively. Merely 
giving the FCC permission to require 
competitive bidding is meaningless, be- 
cause it has had that right all along, and 
has never so required, to my knowledge. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I may give 
a simple illustration so far as rates are 
concerned, the telephone I have in my 
home or that the Senator from Tennes- 
see has in his home is not owned by me 
or by him. It is owned by the Bell Sys- 
tem. We pay for the use of that tele- 
phone. If that telephone were to be 
valued at $100, Bell would be entitled 
to make a 644-percent return on that 
telephone on its rate structure, which 
would be $6.50 a year for the telephone 
being in my home or the Senator’s home. 
If that telephone were worth $50, Bell 
would be entitled to make $3.25 a year, 
based on a 644-percent return, That is 
a matter which the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has the authority to 
go into, but which it has never done in 
28 years. 

I would like to finish the statement of 
the areas in which FCC has failed to 
regulate American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for a period of 28 years, ever 
since the Commission was established. 

Sixth. The FCC has never determined 
the reasonableness of the service rates 
charged by A.T. & T. for carrying tele- 
vision programs, both black and white 
and color. 

Seventh. The FCC has never deter- 
mined the reasonableness of the entire 
telephone rate structure; that is, the in- 
ternal relationship of rates. 

Eighth. The FCC, even though its staff 
made definitive recommendations that 
action be taken toward a possible rate 
reduction, has not been willing to insti- 
tute a formal rate investigation to deter- 
mine whether the system’s rates are un- 
reasonably high. 

Ninth. The FCC, for over 25 years, 
was not willing even to authorize the 
staff to negotiate on an informal basis 
with the Bell System in order to obtain 
a voluntary rate reduction. 

Tenth. The FCC has never required 
A.T. & T. and its operating subsidiaries 
to buy telephone equipment or any 
equipment under competitive bidding; 85 
percent of the market has thus been 
closed to competition. 

Mr. KERR. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator aware of 
the provision of the pending bill which 
states: 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
in its administration of the provisions of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
and as supplemented by this act, shall (1) 
insure effective competition, including the 
use of competitive bidding where appropri- 
ate, in the procurement by the corporation 
and communications common carriers of 
apparatus, equipment, and services required 
for the establishment and operation of the 
communications satellite system and satel- 
lite terminal stations. 


Is the Senator aware of the fact that 
the bill is mandatory in that effective 
competition shall prevail in the procure- 
ment by this corporation? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would hope 
it would be more effective than the pres- 
ent burden on the FCC to do that sort 
of thing, because, in my judgment, the 
FCC has the duty to require that the 
equipment purchases from Western 
Electric will cost no more than it would 
cost if it were purchased on a competi- 
tive basis. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is not talking about the present 
situation; the Senator from Oklahoma 
oe about the provisions of this 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I agree with 
the Senator that this provision under- 
takes to place a mandate upon FCC to do 
exactly what the Senator contends. I 
can only say that it might be well that 
we should consider striking the words 
“where appropriate” if this section is to 
remain in the bill. The words where 
appropriate” are used. 

Mr. KERR. That is not the extent of 
the provision. It states that the FCC 
“shall insure effective competition, in- 
cluding the use of competitive bidding 
where appropriate.” It does not pro- 
vide that there shall be “competition 
where appropriate,” but that the Com- 
mission “shall insure effective competi- 
tion, including the use of competitive 
bidding where appropriate.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
colloquy makes it clear that this lan- 
guage does not mean that the Federal 
Communications Commission would be 
required in all cases to insist upon com- 
petitive bidding. 

The point I make is that the ineffec- 
tual record of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, insofar as regulating 
this great company is concerned, is well 
known, and causes this Senator—and I 
am sure a great many other Senators— 
to doubt very much that the Federal 
Communications Commission would be 
able to give the same results which 
would be achieved if there were one sys- 
tem vigorously competing with another. 

Mr. KERR and Mr. KEFAUVER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana is aware of the language in the hear- 
ings, from page 391 through page 398, in 
which the history of the regulation of the 
communications companies by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission is set 
forth, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall be 
glad to study that portion of the hear- 
ings. I refer the Senator to the 62 pages 
in our committee hearings, in which the 
Federal Communications Commission 
conceded that the statements I have 
made are correct. 

Mr. KERR. That the Commission had 
inadequate resources to do what it would 
like to do? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That the 
work had not been done. It was not 
merely that the Commission did not have 
the resources, but also that it had not 
done the needed work. 

Mr. KERR. I invite the Senator’s at- 
tention to this language: 

Message toll telephone rates: Since 1934 
there have been a substantial number of 
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rate reductions. Practically all of the re- 
ductions resulted from action initiated by 
the Commission. Generally, the action was 
informal, involving discussion and negotia- 
tion. On three occasions, the commission 
instituted formal investigation and hearings 
which were terminated by Bell agreeing to 
settle without going to hearing. 


The Commission sets forth this lan- 
guage also: 

We think this record indicates that infor- 
mality in procedure cannot be equated with 
ineffectiveness in achieving results. Nor are 
informal procedures necessarily less effective 
than the more time-consuming formal pro- 
cedures, 


That is the unanimous statement by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They can at- 
tempt to excuse themselves on that basis 
if they wish. Before the Subcommittee 
on Monopoly of the Select Committee on 
Small Business the excuse was that the 
Commission did not have a sufficient 
number of employees to do the job. 
They did not attempt to contend that 
there never should have been a formal 
3 of what the rates should 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. A few minutes ago 
in the colloquy with the distinguished 
Senator from Texas and the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma, refer- 
ence was made to the abandonment of 
the Advent program. The Senator’s 
statement was to the effect that the De- 
fense Department decided to replace the 
Advent satellite. 

Mr. KERR. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? The Senator from 
Oklahoma did not say it had been aban- 
doned. The Senator from Oklahoma 
said that the witnesses testified there 
had been a reorientation of the program. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I did not have the 
privilege of hearing Dr. Brown’s testi- 
mony. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator said that at 
this time the Defense Department was 
in the posture of seeking to put com- 
munications satellites in orbit a medium 
distance from the earth, not because 
they had abandoned their effort for the 
synchronous satellite at 22,000-plus 
miles, but because as of this moment they 
do not have either the rocket power or 
the know-how to put the satellite out and 
in orbit at 22,000-plus miles. They did 
not take the position that the effort was 
abandoned, nor did the Senator from 
Oklahoma say they had abandoned it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, the Ad- 
vent program is the Army program. The 
Army is very unhappy about the fact that 
the program proper has been taken 
away from the Army, so far as the satel- 
lite is concerned, and the Army has been 
left with only the ground stations. 

I have had an opportunity to talk with 
several persons about this subject al- 
though I did not hear Dr. Brown’s testi- 
mony. 

I believe the facts are well set out in 
an article by John W. Finney, published 
in the New York Times, datelined June 
11. The article states that the satel- 
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lite proper was taken from the Army 
and placed with the Air Force. It 
would be interesting to find out why it 
was done and what it was all about. It 
was claimed that the Defense Depart- 
ment did not have the rocket power to 
put the 1,300 pound Advent satellite into 
orbit at 22,300 miles, but that the new 
high altitude satellite would weigh about 
500 pounds and could be launched by 
the well-tested Atlas-Agena B rocket. 

It is my understanding that, in the 
reorientation of the Syncom system or 
the Advent program in the Defense De- 
partment, the size of what it is now ex- 
pected to put into orbit has been re- 
duced from 1,300 pounds to 500 pounds. 
This in no way suggests that the high 
altitude satellite is not a better means of 
communication or a less expensive or less 
complicated one than the low orbit satel- 
lite system. 

Mr. Finney’s article is fairly short. 
With the permission of the Senator from 
Louisiana, I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that that 
may be done without prejudice to my 
rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PENTAGON SUSPENDS ARMY SPACE WORK ON 
RADIO SATELLITE 


(By John W. Finney) 


WASHINGTON, June 11—The Defense De- 
partment ordered a major reorganization of 
the military communications satellite pro- 
gram today. It canceled an Army project 
that had fallen far behind schedule and re- 
placed it with two less ambitious satellite 
projects. 

As part of the technical redirection of the 
communications satellite program, the De- 
fense Department also ordered a manage- 
ment reorganization that consolidated the 
Air Force’s primary jurisdiction in space and, 
in effect, grounded the Army, which opened 
the U.S. space effort more than 3 years ago. 

Project Advent, a communications satel- 
lite program on which the Army has spent 
about $170 million in the last 2 years, was 
canceled. 

Its objective was to develop a “synchro- 
nous orbit” satellite that at an altitude of 
22,300 miles would move at the same rate 
as the earth’s rotation, and thus remain 
over the same spot on the Equator. In 
principle, three such satellites would be able 
to handle much of the global communica- 
tions of the military. 

SMALLER SATELLITE SLATED 

In the last year, however, Project Advent 
has been beset by technical difficulties in the 
satellite and Centaur launching rocket, by 
delays in its schedule and by rising costs. 
The Advent system originally was scheduled 
to go into limited operational use by 1964, 
but the latest estimates were that this tar- 
get date could not be reached before 1966. 

As a result, the Defense Department de- 
Cided to replace the 1,300-pound Advent 
satellite with a smaller satellite with some- 
what smaller communications capacity. The 
new high-altitude satellite will weigh about 
500 pounds and will be launched by the well- 
tested Atlas-Agena B rocket. 

In addition, partly as technical insurance, 
the Defense Department ordered develop- 
ment of a medium altitude communications 
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satellite, similar to the 150-pound Relay 
satellite already under development by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for a global commercial system. 

Both the synchronous and medium alti- 
tude satellites are designed to serve as relay 
stations in space, much like microwave 
towers on earth, for receiving and transmit- 
ting radio signals between distant points. 

The Army, which since September 1960 
has had the management responsibility for 
the communications satellite program, will 
in the future be restricted to developing and 
operating the ground stations. 

According to Defense officials, one of the 
principal difficulties in the Advent program 
was interservice friction between the Army, 
responsible for the satellite payload, and the 
Air Force responsible to developing the 
launching system and satellite vehicle. 

The management and technical difficulties 
came to a head when the Centaur rocket, 
under development by the civilian space 
agency, began slipping a year and more be- 
hind schedule. 

Faced with a 2- or 3-year delay in the 
Advent-Centaur combination, the Defense 
Department finally decided to save time by 
turning to a smaller satellite and launching 
rocket. Both the high altitude and medium 
altitude systems are expected to be in 
limited operational use by 1964. 

Defense Department spokesmen were un- 
able to say how much of the $170 million 
spent on Advent would be lost, except to 
point out that some of the technology would 
be incorporated into the new satellite. 

The effect of the Defense Department de- 
cision will be to eliminate 1,100 jobs at the 
General Electric Corp. plant in Philadelphia, 
where the Advent satellites were to be built. 
A company spokesman said other jobs would 
be found for 500 to 600 persons involved. 
Also affected was the Bendix Co. plant at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., where the communica- 
tions package was being developed. 

Both companies, Defense spokesmen 
pointed out, will be eligible to bid on the 
new satellite projects. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in line with the statements made 
about placing the high altitude satellite 
in orbit, I noticed an article in today’s 
New York Times, dated June 18, which 
reads as follows: 

The space agency took steps today to- 
ward development of a second generation of 
“synchronous orbit“ communication satel- 
lites capable of relaying television signals 
and telephone calls between continents 
from an altitude of 22,300 miles. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration said it was negotiating a $2,- 
500,000 contract with the Hughes Aircraft 
Co. for a study of problems involved in per- 
fecting such a satellite. 

The modernized satellite would go into an 
equatorial orbit and, because its speed would 
match that of the earth's rotation, would 
seem to be stationary in the sky. 


My advice, on an informal basis, from 
the Hughes Aircraft Co. people, is that 
they believe the present Atlas-Agena 
missile is all that is necessary to put the 
satellite in orbit. I believe that corre- 
sponds with the statement by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that it should be 
possible to put a 500-pound satellite into 
orbit when the satellite is ready to be 
launched. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Hughes Air- 
craft Co. representatives testified before 
our committee. They had their model 
about finished. I believe they stated 
that within a little more than a month 
they would have the Mark II model 
ready and that the present rocket power 
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was sufficient to place into orbit the 
larger synchronous satellite which they 
are making. As I recall, this is also the 
satellite which they said would have 
1,200 channels; and they said that even 
with the use of only 40 channels it 
should be a profitable operation. 

Their testimony was that the better 
system could be put into orbit and made 
operational as quickly as or more quick- 
ly than could the low orbit Telstar sys- 
tem. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. There is nothing in the 
bill that provides that the corporation 
shall use a synchronous satellite system, 
an intermediate satellite system or a low 
orbital satellite system that I know of. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When Con- 
gress passes a bill to establish a program 
of the kind proposed, it seems to me that 
Congress should anticipate what would 
happen if the bill were passed. If a 
Senator believes that passage of the bill 
would be in the best interests of the 
country, he will vote for it. If he be- 
lieves that the results would not be de- 
sirable, he will vote against it. 

Mr. KERR. I say to the Senator that 
neither the Defense Department nor 
NASA nor the private enterprise group 
that has been before our committee has 
attempted to establish which system ul- 
timately will be the one that will be used. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me on that point? 

Mr. KERR. Certainly, an effort is be- 
ing made by the Hughes people. It is 
not something that has been recently 
negotiated. As the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has said, the company has been 
engaged in the development of the syn- 
chronous satellite for a number of years. 
The only difference between that and the 
Telstar satellite which is being developed 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is that the Government is paying for 
the Hughes synchronous satellite, and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is paying its own bill on the Telstar or 
the intermediate-range satellite system. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; they 
are paying their own bill, but they cer- 
tainly have in mind getting back their 
expenses, as from bread cast upon the 
waters. 

Mr, KERR. I do not presume that 
the Senator would be opposed to that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Within rea- 
sonable limits I am not opposed to any 
company making a good profit. I am in 
favor of their making a fair profit. But 
I am also in favor of competition be- 
tween an existing system and any future 
system that may be developed, because 
I believe that is the way the best inter- 
ests of our country will be served. 

Mr. KERR. There must be competi- 
tion not only between American com- 
panies and those who want a synchro- 
nous orbital system and those who want 
an intermediate-range system, but also 
there is critical competition with refer- 
ence to delay caused by retarding the 
passage of the proposed legislation. 
There will be the most critical competi- 
tion between this country and Russia to 
see which nation will first have a work- 
able system of communication satellites 
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in operation, whether it be a synchronous 
satellite system or an intermediate- 
range system. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope the 
Senator does not have the impression 
that only A.T. & T. is able to do it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, we want 
every company to work on its own. 
A.T. & T. has been doing some work with 
the Telstar, but the Government plans 
to help out in part of that project also, 
as Iam sure the Senator from Oklahoma 
knows. 

Mr, KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa knows that the Government has 
no plans to pay for any part of the Tel- 
star satellite. It has not paid for any 
part of it, it has not been asked to pay 
for any part of it, and it will not pay 
for any part of it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am talking about 
supporting ground stations in connection 
with the Telstar, which undoubtedly will 
come out before the debate has con- 
cluded. 

Mr. KERR. A. T. & T. is building its 
own ground stations. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Not all of them. 
The Air Force is planning to lease sta- 
tions. 

Mr. KERR. Certainly; the Air Force 
is retaining a reservation in the pending 
bill and in existing law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not in the 
present bill. 

Mr. KERR. They have their own 
system of communication satellites; and 
no committee that considered the bill 
sought to take that right away from the 
Defense Department, because that is a 
part of the defense program of our 
country. I am sure that the Senator 
from Tennessee, under the authority of 
Congress, would not want to prevent the 
Defense Department from proceeding to 
do what it feels is required for the de- 
fense of the country in the matter of 
building its own communication satel- 
lites. But it specifically states that it 
does not want to build them for com- 
mercial use. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, everyone 
wants the Defense Department to do 
what it should. I was talking about the 
Defense Department participating in the 
ground stations of the Telstar. I ask 
the Senator if it is true that 52 percent 
of the cost of the operation would be 
charged off as a result of what the com- 
pany would have to pay in taxes? The 
other part of it would go into the operat- 
ing base upon which it charges its cus- 
tomers. 

But the reason I agree with the Sen- 
ator that the proposed corporation 
would have in mind a low satellite sys- 
tem is that all the testimony has indi- 
cated that that is what they are in- 
terested in. Witnesses have testified 
before the FCC in favor of the Telstar 
system. Officials or former officials of 
A.T. & T. have disparaged the high syn- 
chronous system, the Advent system. 

In the departments of Government— 
and even in Congress, I am sure—there 
are some very fine former employees of 
A.T. & T. who are using all the influence 
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that they can to run down and to dis- 
parage the Syncom system, and to sell 
all the agencies with which they are do- 
ing business on the Telstar system, 
which, as General Sarnoff has said, will 
be outmoded before it ever gets into use. 
Taking the record as a whole, there can 
be no doubt, that that is what they are 
experimenting with. That is what they 
are urging the Government, inside and 
out, to do. By the time that they get 
it done, the Soviet Union, as well as per- 
haps the Japanese and others, will un- 
doubtedly have a high Syncom system. 
We shall be left out in the dark. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As a practi- 
cal matter, there is nothing in the bill, to 
my knowledge, that provides that the 
stockholders of A.T. & T. cannot buy all 
the stock they wish in the proposed cor- 
poration, even though it would not per- 
mit those who are under the direct 
control, such as the employees or the offi- 
cers, to own stock, other than that which 
is reserved for the communications com- 
mon carrier. Fifty percent of all the 
stock would be set aside for the com- 
munications common carriers, as pro- 
vided in the bill. Half the stock would 
be blocked off in the beginning. If the 
corporation goes as I predict it will go, 
if it is organized under the bill as a low 
altitude system, it will then proceed into 
an enormous money-losing operation. 
It could be expected to lose great 
amounts of money. Then the FCC, in 
trying to raise additional money, and the 
corporation in seeking to raise additional 
money, with the directors of the com- 
munications common carriers voting for 
it, would be expected to call upon the 
communications common carriers, of 
which 90 percent of the economic power 
would be in American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, and they would then proceed to 
put up money for bonds and indentures, 
which could be a part of their rate base, 
on which they could earn a 6% percent 
return or perhaps a greater return than 
that. 

That would mean that the corporation 
would be dependent upon A.T. & T. for 
both the money that was loaned and 
much of the capital structure of the com- 
pany. If the company could not make 
money, what would the corporation do 
with regard to its holdings of bonds? 
The equity would be wiped out if it did 
not come up with more money. That 
is an unanswered question. Surely the 
company would be placed in a position 
in which it would be completely depend- 
ent upon the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. 

By contrast, if the corporation were or- 
ganized to provide for the use of the 
sychronous orbital satellite, it is possible 
that it would be making money in the 
first year of its operation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Even Mr. Katzen- 
bach, Deputy Attorney General, who tes- 
tified before the Committee on Com- 
merce, the Space Committee, and the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
said that in his opinion A.T. & T. could 
dominate the corporation, whether it 
controlled the election of any director 
or not. 

If they controlled a large majority of 
the financing they would dominate it, re- 
gardless of whether they had the right 
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will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. The Senator has 
touched on a point in respect to rate 
structure that has always interested me. 
I have cited it quite frequently to in- 
dicate to the consumer that he is better 
protected under the FCC than under his 
local utilities commissioner. 

I pointed out that in my State tele- 
phone users look at the rates in the tele- 
phone book and observe the rates from 
Portland to Boise, Idaho. The telephone 
wires, in a beeline, would appear to go 
from the town of Baker, which is about 
300 miles east of Portland, and about 
200 miles west of Boise. 

However it is much cheaper for me 
to telephone to Boise, Idaho, than it is 
to Baker, Oreg., which is en route. The 
same thing happens when I call Seattle. 
It is cheaper to call Seattle from Port- 
land than it is to call a town in the valley. 

Perhaps the Senator could explain to 
me why it is that where the FCC controls 
rates, such as interstate rates, the rates 
are cheaper than when the rate fixing is 
left up to the State utility commission, 
which perhaps is under political pres- 
sure? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe that 
the Senator from Oregon will find that 
in some cases that situation can be justi- 
fied so far as the local commission is 
concerned, In other words, it can be 
contended by the local public utility com- 
missioner that he is seeking to make 
the local service charge low for the 
housewife by fixing a higher intrastate 
rate for long distance telephone service. 
Inasmuch as he does not have authority 
to regulate the rate beyond the State 
boundary, he can contend that if he had 
the power to do so he would make the 
distance rate even higher than it is in 
order to make the rate still lower for 
the housewife for her local calls. That 
is one argument. 

In addition, I believe there is another 
factor, and that is, while in some cases 
the rate may be higher when a call is 
made beyond the State line, sometimes it 
is, on the average, lower on a per mile 
basis. In other words, sometimes to 
call a thousand miles might cost only 
two or three times as much as it does to 
call a hundred miles. Of course that can 
be justified on the basis that there is an 
efficiency involved by placing a long call 
similar to the efficiency that exists when 
one buys a ticket on an airplane, in 
that the overhead is taken care of in 
getting the passenger on and off the 
plane for a short trip just as it is for 
a long trip. 

There are greater efficiencies involved 
in making a long call than there are in 
making a short call. 

When the Senator speaks about it ac- 
tually costing more to call beyond a 
State boundary, even though the call 
goes through the very town which has 
a higher rate, that situation, too, can 
often be justified on the basis that the 
State commission is required to permit 
an overall fair return for the investment. 
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In doing this it might have undertaken 
to load the intrastate rate with heavy 
charges for long distance calls within the 
State in order to make the local service 
charge low. 

However, it might not follow at all to 
say that that means that the interstate 
rate is more reasonable than the intra- 
state rate. As a practical matter, it is 
my understanding that long distance 
rates, both intrastate and interstate, are 
required to carry much of the cost of the 
local service for the use of the telephone. 
The commissions generally have recog- 
nized that fact in fixing their rates. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. The able Sena- 
tor has been presenting this afternoon 
a very compelling case for opposing the 
bill as presented to the Senate. I have 
listened intently because I am not a 
member of the committee, and I am one 
who has been slowly dragged into the 
space age. It took me a long time to 
realize that we were going to reach the 
point that we have reached today, where 
we would be considering such a practical 
use of outer space. I am a little bit con- 
cerned and confused as to why we are 
spending this time today discussing the 
FCC to such a great extent. Is it because 
the bill charges the FCC with regulating 
rates in case Congress should give to the 
corporation this use of the satellites? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is one 
of the principal reasons. I should also 
like to establish, insofar as I can, that 
regulation has not proved a completely 
acceptable substitute for competition in 
industry. Where competition is avail- 
able it is more desirable than regula- 
tion. It does seem to me it is necessary 
to understand how these rates are fixed 
in order to understand the regulating 
process and to see what the problems 
have been in trying to fix proper rates 
for the Bell System. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I was interested 
in the discussion of the regulatory 
agency, because in speaking to consumer 
groups I always contend that the Gov- 
ernment has set up protection for the 
consumer in the regulatory agencies. I 
look to the FCC as one of these regula- 
tory agencies. However, when we look 
back over the history of the regulatory 
agencies, do we not find that they vary a 
great deal according to the administra- 
tion which is in power and seem to re- 
flect the situation that what one Federal 
Communications Commission might do 
another might not do? ‘Therefore it 
seems to me there is a variation in that 
respect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; that is 
true. I might say that from boyhood I 
have had some impression as to what 
a commission could do or could not do 
with regard to rates. My father was a 
public service commissioner during my 
boyhood. He represented the State in 
public utility cases thereafter. On oc- 
casions he went to court with a tele- 
phone company about the rate. One 
thing that has impressed me is that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has never gone to court with the com- 
panies. I recall a conversation that my 
father had one time when he was ne- 
gotiating with a telephone company 
representative. He said to the repre- 
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sentative, “You will have to reduce the 
rate by a certain amount.” 

The answer was unfavorable. 

My father said, “Now, you have until 
noon tomorrow to set it at that rate, 
because after that I am going to sue for 
twice that reduction.” 

As a result of the lawsuit the rate was 
reduced by the amount that my father 
thought it should be reduced. 

I can only say that interstate rates 
have been only what the telephone com- 
pany would agree to. Had the FCC in- 
stituted a formal hearing to determine 
what the proper rate base should be and 
to determine what the proper rate of 
return should be, and had fixed the rate 
based on those factors, the rate would 
have been lower than it has been. At 
the same time, I would not propose to 
dispute the fact that some of the in- 
creases granted back to 1953 might be 
justified. Unless one has gone into the 
facts, he would not know. 

If the Senator from Oregon were sit- 
ting on the Federal Communications 
Commission and never had assessed the 
value of the properties involved and 
never had made a formal determination 
of the fair rate of return, or what the 
base rate should be, she would not know 
what the charge should be. If one did 
not know what the figure of the multi- 
plier or the multiplicand was, how would 
she know what the product would be? 
That is the situation in the FCC. They 
never have gone into this matter that 
deeply. They have contended that they 
have not had sufficient staff to go into it 
deeply enough to make a definitive de- 
termination of what that rate base 
should be. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. That is one reason, it seems 
to me, why competition might provide 
us with a more effective means of get- 
ting a rate reduction than merely to rely 
upon regulation by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In my opinion, the 
Senator from Louisiana is making a sim- 
ply magnificent speech, one which needs 
to be made. The Senator is possessed 
of much technical information concern- 
ing the whole plan and program. I am 
not, so my question may appear to be 
rather amateurish. Nevertheless, I 
shall ask it. 

If the bill were to become law, as it 
relates to private corporations, who 
would own the satellite or satellites? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. According to 
the bill, the Space Communications Cor- 
poration would own the satellites put up 
by this Nation. It appears to me that 
this would afford an opportunity for con- 
trol by the existing network, dominated 
by A. T. & T. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The network would 
control the satellite or satellites. Would 
the network likewise control the ground 
stations? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. According 
to the bill, the ground stations could be 
owned either by the communications 
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companies or by the corporation which 
owned the satellite. The bill provides 
that either entity would be authorized to 
own the satellite, without preference, in- 
sofar as they wished to do so. 

It seems to me that under the bill the 
satellite corporation could be left com- 
pletely at the mercy of A.T .& T., because 
A. T. & T., if it wished to do so, would have 
the privilege of either erecting or not 
erecting its own sending set and of 
communicating its messages by either 
its own microwave or submarine cables 
or by putting them against the satellite. 
I should imagine that it would decide to 
use, for the most part, its own facilities 
insofar as it could use them. 

I am sure the Senator from Alaska 
knows that A.T. & T. now purchases prac- 
tically all of its equipment from Wes- 
tern Electric, one of its own subsidiaries. 
Eighty-five percent of its equipment is 
purchased from Western Electric. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But the public 
would not own either the ground station 
or the satellites? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; but I 
predict that the public will have the 
opportunity to pay for them either as 
taxpayers or as users of the facilities. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to 
the Senator from Oregon, provided I do 
not lose my right to the floor. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. The Senator 
from Alaska has reminded me of an in- 
teresting situation, as we talk about the 
telephone company and its willingness to 
develop facilities on its own responsi- 
bility. In other words, the telephone 
company is a corporation that operates 
for profit. I recall the time when the 
telephone company evidently did not 
think it would be profitable to operate 
its own telephone system in Alaska. 
Did not the inhabitants of that north 
country depend for a long time upon the 
Signal Corps for communications? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; for military 
and civilian communications, the people 
of Alaska depended very largely and for 
considerable periods of time in the early 
days of the century exclusively on the 
Signal Corps of the U.S. Army. Quite 
obviously, that was public ownership. 
At the same time, I am glad to pay a 
testimonial to the Signal Corps—the 
Alaska Communication System, as we 
call that branch of the Signal Corps— 
for their highly efficient service to the 
public. The Alaska Communication 
System became a part of the Alaska com- 
munity. This is most interesting to me, 
as we have talked about this proposal in 
a more specific way in the last few days. 

Bills have been introduced in the last 
several Congresses to dispose of the 
Alaska Communication System to pri- 
vate interests. For whatever reasons, 
those bills have never come before the 
Committee on Armed Services of either 
the House or the Senate for a hearing. 
There has been a fear in Alaska, one 
with which I am familiar, that if a sale 
of the system were to be consummated, 
and the system disposed of to a private 
communications company, the result 
might be that the private company 
might be willing to serve the main 
centers of population, but the little 
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places, which have been taken care of by 
the Alaska Communication System, 
would no longer be included in the com- 
munications network. 

Before those who would have a voice 
in such a transaction, as representatives 
of Alaska, would be willing to agree to 
any such proposition, it would have to 
be sealed in the bond that the little 
places as well as the big places would 
continue to receive communications 
service. We would not want the private 
operator to take the cream of the busi- 
ness, as it were. I think there is at least 
a rough parallel between that situation 
and the one we are discussing today, 
and I thank the Senator from Oregon 
for having brought it up. 

Now I wish to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana if he knows how much a satel- 
lite would cost. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The cost 
would be considerable; it would run into 
millions of dollars. 

My impression is that the cost would 
be about $10 million for three satellites, 
for the synchronous system. 

Mr. BARTLETT. For the high-alti- 
tude system? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. How would they be 
launched? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. By the mis- 
siles provided for that purpose. I under- 
stand that for the synchronous system 
the missiles we now have would be ade- 
quate. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Would the private 
corporation to be formed under the pro- 
visions of this bill build the launching 
site and the launching equipment to 
send the satellites into space? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. They 
would be launched by using the facilities 
the United States possesses at Cape 
Canaveral, as I understand. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Would the private 
company pay for that? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would pay 
for the launching. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana have any idea—I con- 
fess that I do not—about how the proper 
cost would be assessed, and about what 
allocation of the expenses would be used 
in providing this assessment against the 
company? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I regret to 
say that I do not have all those details. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I doubt that anyone 
has them as yet—although I do not 
know, because I am not skilled tech- 
nically in this matter. 

In any case, this would pose a very 
real problem, would it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

I believe there have been some negoti- 
ations in an effort to arrive at what 
would be the cost for the initial launch- 
ing which the A.T. & T. wants to pay for. 
I do not have the figures before me at 
the moment; but I understand that it 
is estimated that medium-altitude satel- 
lites would cost $450,000 to $600,000 each 
and high-altitude satellites from $1 mil- 
lion to $2 million each. Rockets for 
launching satellites will probably range 
from $9.5 million for the Atlas-Agena B 
to $10.5 million for the Atlas-Centaur 
or modified Atlas-Agena. These costs 
include $1 million for use of a launching 
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pads, launch tracking, and associated 
costs. It has been assumed that the 
Atlas-Agena B would have an 80-percent 
probability of success in launching 3 
medium-altitude satellites, and the At- 
las-Centaur would have a 6624-percent 
probability of success in launching 10 
medium-altitude satellites. It is esti- 
mated that a modified Atlas-Agena B 
would have a 50-percent probability of 
success in launching high-altitude satel- 
lites. The cost per satellite in space 
would also depend upon the number of 
satellites that could be launched with a 
single rocket. This could vary from 1 to 
2 satellites per launch for the high-alti- 
tude system and 3 to 10 satellites per 
launch for the medium-altitude system. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator from 
Louisiana knows that not very long ago 
the notion of having a satellite go around 
the globe would have been in the nature 
of a Jules Verne dream, but today good- 
ness knows how many of them are now 
hurtling in space. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana know whether any pri- 
vately owned satellites are now moving 
in space? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. In fact, 
it is hard to own one, once it is orbiting 
in space—that is to say, it is hard to own 
one in the traditional sense—because 
there is no provision for recovering them. 
They are thousands of miles away; and 
when a communication satellite is put up, 
I understand that rather than bring it 
down when it needs repairs, it makes 
better sense to send up another one. In 
short, I understand that when one of 
them needs to be repaired, it becomes 
really useless. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It would be dif- 
ficult to get a mortgage loan on one, 
would it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; and if 
one is damaged, it is difficult and per- 
haps impossible to repair it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Such a satellite can 
be jammed, can it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Oh, yes; 
particularly the high-altitude synchro- 
nous satellites; and also, if one of them 
is in range, the low-altitude satellites 
could be jammed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana for adding to my education in regard 
to these matters. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor from Alaska is very welcome. I 
thank him for his questions. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, with 
the understanding that in yielding to 
the Senator from Texas, I shall not lose 
my right to the floor; and also with the 
understanding that the remarks of the 
Senator from Texas will be printed in 
the Recorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I merely desire to say that having heard 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana speak for some hours today, I have 
been greatly impressed with all of the 
questioning—some friendly and some 
hostile—and I have also been very great- 
ly impressed with the vast knowledge of 
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the Senator from Louisiana on this sub- 
ject. 

He is making a contribution which is 
most enlightening to the Senate and to 
the country. Of course it will be pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which is widely distributed throughout 
the Nation. 

I feel that the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana is making one of the 
greatest contributions to our Govern- 
ment and to the American people that 
he has made during his long and dis- 
tinguished service in the Senate. I con- 
gratulate him on the fine service he is 
rendering the American people, in point- 
ing out the danger involved in giving 
away their vast stake in space in this 
communication satellite system. 

I personally appreciate very much, in- 
deed, what the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana is doing on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Texas 
very much. I hope that at least in some 
ways I have helped Senators realize that 
a vast amount is involved—both a vast 
sum of money and a very great impact 
on the future of the United States—in- 
sofar as this bill is concerned. It is one 
of the bills which in very substantial 
ways tend to shape the future of our 
Nation. 

That is why it is most important to me 
that Senators understand this subject, 
and that we try to handle this poten- 
tially great resource in a way which will 
be in the best interests of the 180 mil- 
lion American people and their de- 
scendants, because this program in- 
volves, in one way or another, more than 
$100 billion of the funds of the American 
people. That amount will be involved in 
determining how the space satellite sys- 
tem is to be used; and even that figure 
might be small if we project over a num- 
ber of years in the future the impact on 
the world of this science. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Did not Dr. 
Berkner, now in Dallas, Tex., and for- 
merly with the Space Administration, es- 
timate that the time would come within 
the lives of persons now living when the 
communications industry would be a 
$100 billion business, annually, world- 
wide, for all communications—not mere- 
ly space communications? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My impres- 
sion was that the doctor to whom the 
Senator has referred, who is regarded 
as a very reputable authority, estimated 
that global communications would be a 
$100-billion-a-year business. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Of course, that 
was all communications—ground as well 
as space satellites. By 1970 or 1980 he 
estimated it would be a $100 billion busi- 
ness. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Some of us 
hope to live that long—to the time when 
global communications will be a $100- 
billion-a-year business. 

Once again, this figure is discounted 
privately by those associated with the 
A.T. & T., but they have discounted the 
whole satellite program. Their whole 
approach to this subject is that they do 
not think it will be very good or that it 
will work very well, but they want it. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana if he 
thinks A.T. & T. is working hard for it 
because they do not think it will be good. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; I think 
they want it because it is good and has 
great possibilities for the future. Sec- 
ondly, they are fearful that this system 
would for the first time present them 
with effective competition with their ex- 
isting system. While they say they do 
not think it will happen in the foresee- 
able future, Commissioner Craven, who 
seems to be favorable to them, stated 
that one of the reasons why we should 
pass this bill is that the new system 
might be used to put A.T. & T. out of 
business. 

I would not want to see A.T. & T. put 
out of business. I would want to see the 
system managed in such a way that they 
would get a fair rate of return on their 
investment; but making this new service 
a mere supplement to A. T. & T.’s exist- 
ing system has the prospect of denying 
the public the great benefits it could have 
from competition between the existing 
system and the space satellite system. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I agree thor- 
oughly with the Senator from Louisiana. 
I do not want to see any communica- 
tions carrier, or any other company, put 
out of business. I want to see them 
operate and make a profit. But we are 
not dealing with that question. I as- 
sume A.T. & T. will continue to make 
a profit, based on past history. We are 
dealing with the future. 

I appreciate the thought expressed by 
the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana, and the great contribution he has 
made. It was to the effect that this is- 
sue was important not so much because 
$25 billion of the taxpayers’ money had 
been spent on research; it was not so 
much because $470 million of the tax- 
payers’ money had been spent on space 
communications alone; but it was be- 
cause of the future and for future gen- 
erations of Americans that he was mak- 
ing a fight to preserve this great heritage 
for the American people. I congratulate 
him for his vision and what he is doing 
for future generations of Americans and 
for the notable speech he is making now. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. Some persons have made 
much of the importance of the United 
States being first in space with a satel- 
lite, but somebody ought to think in 
terms of the importance of being sure, 
whether we are first or second with a 
satellite system, that we do it in the 
right way and in a way that is calcu- 
lated to be of benefit for the next thou- 
sand years in the ultimate interests of 
the people of this country and of the 
world. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. What is more 
important—that we do something very 
quickly, in 6 months, for A.T. & T., or 
that we do something effective for the 
next 60 generations of American people? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think the 
important thing is that we handle the 
problem in such a way as to assure the 
greatest possible benefit for the people 
of this Nation. Before we do anything 
to give this resource away, we ought to 
be sure of what it covers. If we should 
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let the private companies handle it in 
the way provided in this bill, A.T. & T. 
would dominate the company. If they 
did not own it, they would own enough 
of it or have enough control over it that, 
to all intents and purposes, they would 
have complete control over the satellite 
corporation. Comments in the press in- 
dicate that many people regard that as 
a fact, so far as this bill is concerned. 

It seems to me that history will judge 
this debate as one between those of us 
who wanted to foster effective competi- 
tion and tried to see to it that the facil- 
ity would be used in such a way as to be 
of maximum benefit to the American 
people, and those of us who were look- 
ing at the more narrow interest of pri- 
vate investment and who wanted to make 
the new system a part of an ever-grow- 
ing, existing monopoly. 

Incidentally, this company has ex- 
tremely great power. I am happy to 
say that A.T. & T. has not abused the 
power to the extent that it could have, 
if it had cared to do so. This corpora- 
tion controls more than 85 percent of 
the telephones in this country. It is rep- 
resented in every chamber of commerce 
by a number of members, and in almost 
every business club. The dues are paid 
by the company out of what telephone 
users pay for the service. It has fan- 
tastic power. I believe, as a matter of 
discretion, the company has seen fit not 
to use all of that power—certainly not 
to a great degree—but this tremendous 
and fantastic power which is represented 
by the corporation cannot be completely 
overlooked. The importance of assuring 
competition, even as among regulated 
monopolies, is important to the future 
of this Nation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Before the 
Senator from Louisiana gives A. T. & T. 
too clean a bill of health about not abus- 
ing its power, I wish he would inves- 
tigate a few elections in Texas and see 
how they used their power in elections 
in Texas. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Louisiana does not pose as an ex- 
pert in Texas affairs. I hope I do not 
have the same experience in Louisiana. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—THE 
COLD WAR BILL 


During the delivery of the speech of 
Mr. Lonc of Louisiana, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
for a brief statement on another sub- 
ject, with the understanding that it will 
be printed in the Recorp at the end of 
his remarks? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may do so with that 
understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the conferees of the House and Senate 
began consideration today of the higher 
education bill. That reminds me of the 
testimony given before the Subcommit- 
tee on Education of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate 
on April 12 by the distinguished Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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Abraham Ribicoff, in support of Senate 
bill 2826, a bill which was introduced by 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], as chairman of the Education 
Subcommittee. The bill was called the 
Improvement of Educational Quality Act 
of 1962. If enacted it would carry out 
the recommendations of the President 
of the United States in his message on 
education, of February 6, 1962. 

In his statement the Secretary of 
= Education, and Welfare ably 
8. 8 

The greatest resource of this Nation is its 
young people, who represent the leadership 
of the future. Fundamental to the assump- 
tion of leadership by these young people is 
the opportunity for an education of suffi- 
cient rigor and quality to enable them to 
meet the tremendous responsibilities to be 
placed on their shoulders. The creation of a 
high standard of excellence in education is 
essential to national survival. The day is 
past when even one of our classrooms should 
be staffed by an underpaid or undertrained 
teacher. 


Before completing my quotation from 
the statement of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I point out that 
one of the unfinished pieces of business 
of the Senate is a bill which is high on 
the calendar. It is called the cold war 
bill, S. 349. It has been on the calendar 
since August 10, 1961. It was unani- 
mously reported by the Democratic pol- 
icy committee earlier this year. The bill 
would provide readjustment assistance 
to veterans who serve in the Armed 
Forces between January 31, 1955, the 
cutoff date for the Korean conflict, and 
July 1, 1963, the termination date of the 
present draft law. 

That bill would offer educational op- 
portunities to 5 million young Ameri- 
cans serving during that period. Past 
experience shows that approximately 50 
percent of them would attend school un- 
der that bill if it were enacted into law. 

Of the more than 154 million vet- 
erans of World War II, 7,800,000 went 
to school under the GI bill. That was 
the greatest movement into school in the 
history of this Nation. That bill put 
more people actually in school than any 
other single measure in the history of 
this country. Of the 7,800,000 who went 
to school under the GI bill of World War 
II, 29 percent attended college; the other 
71 percent went to high school, vocation 
school, or business college, or took on- 
the-job training, or took advantage of 
oe other types of educational facili- 

es. 

The result has been monumental, es- 
pecially to the people of the United 
States. We have acquired out of that 
experience a pool of more than 200,000 
schoolteachers. We obtained over 460,- 
000 engineers, scientists, and scientific 
personnel. We obtained more than 100,- 
000 medical personnel, including doc- 
tors, nurses, X-ray technicians, and 
technicians of other types. We obtained 
many hundreds of thousands of people 
in other highly trained categories. But 
for the trained pool coming out of the 
GI bill, we would be in much shorter sup- 
ply of doctors and dentists and school- 
teachers and other highly trained per- 
sonnel than we are today. 
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As the result of the Korean conflict 
there were about 4% million veterans. 
Again 50 percent went to school, just as 
50 percent of the World War II vet- 
erans went to school. This time the 
distribution was different. Instead of 29 
percent going to college, 51 percent went 
to college. 

It is estimated, based upon the 50 
percent of the World War experience, 
that if the cold war bill were passed 
and became law—and 31 Members of 
the Senate have joined in cosponsorship, 
and it ought to be passed now, this week, 
this month, because we are pulling down 
the educational level of the people—50 
percent of those persons would attend 
school. This time more than 50 percent 
would go to college, because now those 
being inducted into the armed services 
are younger than the average of those 
taken into the service in World War II. 
The need for the bill is exemplified in 
this statement by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who was 
speaking on another subject before our 
committee on April 12, when he said: 

Last year, 120,000 teachers left teaching 
for various reasons. Only 102,000 college 
graduates entered the profession. We were 
unable to replace with college graduates all 
the teachers who left. In addition, we need 
85,000 teachers this year to accommodate 
the growth in student enrollment. We need 
an additional 30,000 to relieve overcrowded 
classrooms. 


This message continues. Secretary 
Ribicoff points out again: 

In 1950, our school-age population was 
30.5 million; in 1960, 44 million, an increase 
of 13.5 million. By 1980, there will be 67.5 
million school-age children, or an increase 
of 37 million during the 30-year perlod—an 
average of more than a million each year. 
These children are entitled to the best edu- 
cation we can give them. Because of the 
increasing complexity of our world, this edu- 
cation must be better than we had and better 
than we are now giving. We cannot afford 
less. 


Mr. President, the Secretary's message 
contains so much of interest, so much 
that the country should consider, that I 
plan to place the entire message in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
The bill is not a substitute for other pro- 
posed legislation, as was sometimes 
thought at the time of the bill's introduc- 
tion. Again I quote Secretary Ribicoff: 

Let me emphasize that this bill is not a 
substitute for any other education proposal 
of this administration. We have made a 
number of proposals, all of which are of great 
importance. We earnestly support a broad 
program of funds for school construction 
and teachers’ salaries. We want support for 
our colleges and college students. We need 
aid to the medical schools and their students. 
We must do something about the shocking 
facts of adult illiteracy. And in this bill I 
present to you today, we are seeking a fifth 
part of the President's education program— 
a measure to improve the quality of educa- 
tion in this country in partnership with the 
States, local school districts, and teacher 
preparation institutions. 


Mr. President, there have been five 
prongs; the GI bill is the sixth. Each 
one is separate. None of them conflicts 
with any of the others. None of the edu- 
cational bills overlaps any other field. If 
we really wish to give the boys and girls 
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of America the opportunity they are en- 
titled to in this democracy, we must pro- 
vide them with an opportunity for educa- 
tion. None of these measures by itself 
will furnish that full opportunity. The 
GI bill by itself will not afford it. But 
each of them is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is time we moved forward with 
the educational program. 

I shall read one more paragraph of 
Secretary Ribicoff's able message to the 
Subcommittee on Education: 


Mr. Chairman, millions of the children in 
our Nation have only a theoretical chance 
to acquire an education commensurate with 
their potential ability and to lead useful and 
happy lives. Many come to our schools from 
a social and cultural environment in which 
the desire for knowledge was never kindled. 
Many others of high ability and motivation 
do not find intellectual challenge in the 
school and become bored, dispirited, and even 
delinquent. 

To help correct these conditions in the 
schools—to create a desire for knowledge 
where it never existed and to engage the 
best ability of every student—requires ex- 
traordinary effort by skilled administrators, 
teachers, and counselors. All too often, our 
schools are unable to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks the full text of the statement 
by Secretary Ribicoff. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Iam pleased to appear today in support of 
S. 2826, introduced by Senator Morse, the 
chairman of your subcommittee. The bill, 
entitled “The Improvement of Educational 
Quality Act of 1962,“ carries out the recom- 
mendation of the President in his education 
message of February 6, 1962. 

The greatest resource of this Nation is 
its young people who represent the leadership 
of the future. Fundamental to the assump- 
tion of leadership by these young people is 
the opportunity for an education of sufficient 
rigor and quality to enable them to meet the 
tremendous responsibilities to be placed on 
their shoulders The creation of a high 
standard of excellence in education is essen- 
tial to national survival. The day is past 
when even one of our classrooms should be 
staffed by an underpaid or undertrained 
teacher. 

The teacher in the classroom is the basic 
element in the educational process, and we 
owe to our children as well as to our teach- 
ers the obligation of supplying every pos- 
sible resource to enable the teacher to con- 
duct a class in a professional, competent, and 
well-informed manner. This goal is attain- 
able within this decade if we make the best 
use of all our knowledge and resources, 

The bill before you is intended to bring 
about an improvement in the quality of edu- 
cation at the elementary and secondary level 
under the traditional structure of State and 
local school agencies. As President Kennedy 
said in his February message on education, 
“This tradition assures our educational sys- 
tem of the freedom, diversity, and the vi- 
tality necessary to serve our free society 
fully.” 

The profession of teaching is a high call- 
ing—one which should attract the finest 
minds and the firmest purpose. It is chal- 
lenging and demanding, exciting, and re- 
warding; yet we find many of our most prom- 


or leaving the teaching 
short years, Those who remain—and there 
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are tens of thousands of dedicated, able 
teachers who have remained—do so at the 
expense of financial security, professional 
status, and real opportunity for growth and 
learning. 

Last year, 120,000 teachers left teaching 
for various reasons. Only 102,000 college 
graduates entered the profession. We were 
unable to replace with college graduates all 
the teachers who left. In addition, we need 
35,000 teachers this year to accommodate 
the growth in student enrollment. We need 
an additional 30,000 to relieve overcrowded 
classrooms, 

We have presently teaching 90,000 teachers 
who do not meet the State certification re- 
quirements. Many teachers today are caught 
between incomes which do not permit them 
to improve their professional qualifications 
on the one hand and increasing demands 
for better knowledge and preparation in 
subject areas on the other. Teachers should 
be able to afford to improve their knowledge 
as information changes and new discoveries 
are made. 

The teacher should have recognized pro- 
fessional status as one of the most valuable 
members of the community. This is not 
true today. A student who graduated last 
year, after 4 years of college in a scientific 
curriculum, could start work with an average 
salary of $6,240 a year. If he spent the same 
4 years learning to be a teacher, his starting 
salary would average $4,100. The average 
salary for all teachers with a bachelor’s de- 
gree last year was $5,215; for all scientists 
with a bachelor’s degree, $9,000. 

The increasing demands for education 
make it essential that we attract many more 
people into the teaching profession, that we 
do everything we can to retain our present 
teachers, and that we help the State and 
local systems improve the quality of their 
instruction. 

In 1950, our school-age population was 
30.5 million; in 1960, 44 million, an increase 
of 13.5 million. By 1980, there will be 
67.5 million school-age children, or an in- 
crease of 37 million during the 30-year pe- 
riod—an average of more than a million each 
year. These children are entitled to the best 
education we can give them. Because of the 
increasing complexity of our world, this edu- 
cation must be better than we had and bet- 
ter than we are now giving. We cannot af- 
ford less. 

DISCUSSION OF BILL 
Title I 

Title I of S. 2826 is designed to help the 
States and school systems to improve the 
quality of instruction in our elementary and 
secondary schools. There are great variations 
in professional preparation, knowledge of 
subjects taught, experience, and opportunity 
for professional improvement and advance- 
ment among our 1.5 million teachers. The 
knowledge, competence, enthusiasm, and wis- 
dom of the classroom teacher determine the 
success or failure of everything attempted 
by our schools. Title I would authorize three 
practical 5-year programs appropriate to 
a modest Federal role in education—insti- 
tutes, awards, and project grants—to 
strengthen the initial preparation of teach- 
ers and to help our teachers prepare them- 
selves to do a better job in the classroom. 


Institutes for Advanced Study for Teachers 

Section 101 of the bill would authorize the 
Commissioner of Education to arrange with 
colleges and universities for subject-matter 
institutes for teachers and supervisors of 
subjects in which he finds that there is a gen- 
eral need for improved quality of instruction. 
These institutes would be concentrated upon 
the subjects generally accepted as meeting 
college-entrance requirements. Participants 
would receive a stipend of $75 per week, plus 
$15 per week for each dependent, during the 
period of attendance. 
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These institutes will provide in other basic 
curriculum areas the same kind of oppor- 
tunity for improvement that has been so 
successfully provided in mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages through in- 
stitutes arranged by the National Science 
Foundation and the Office of Education. 
These programs have improved instruction 
to such an extent that the relative neglect 
of these subjects has been dramatically re- 
versed in a few short years. But mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign language do not 
encompass a complete education program. 
Instruction in English, in history, and social 
sciences is essential to the attainment of 
the skills and knowledge required by today’s 
youth. The requirements for subject-area 
competence are as important to teachers of 
these subjects as they are to the teachers 
of science and mathematics, and the intel- 
lectual disciplines and learning effort are no 
less. 

Awards for Outstanding Teachers 

The second program under title I offers 
great potential for improving the quality of 
instruction and recognizing the great con- 
tribution to society of the many outstanding 
teachers now in our schools. 

Section 102 of the bill would permit the 
Commissioner to make awards to 2,500 
teachers each year to permit them to under- 
take a year of full-time study in the subjects 
they teach. The recipients would be selected 
by State commissions designated by the Gov- 
ernors. Each recipient would receive a 
stipend equal to his salary but not to exceed 
$5,000. The college or university attended 
would receive a $500 cost-of-education grant. 
Awards would be allotted among the States 
on the basis of the relative numbers of certi- 
fied teachers, with no State receiving less 
than 10. 

These awards would provide valuable rec- 
ognition for outstanding teachers. As stated 
by President Kennedy: “Many elementary 
and secondary school teachers would profit 
from a full year of full-time study in their 
subject-matter fields. Very few can afford 
to do so. Yet the benefits of such a year 
could be shared by outstanding teachers with 
others in their schools and school systems as 
well as with countless students. We should 
begin to make such opportunities available 
to the elementary and secondary school 
teachers of this country and thereby accord 
to this profession the support, prestige, and 
recognition it deserves.” We believe that 
the awards provided in this bill would 
stimulate additional private, State, and 
local grants for this purpose. The 12,500 
teachers receiving awards under the bill dur- 
ing the next 5 years would, during their 
teaching careers, share the benefits of their 
study with several million students in 
thousands of schools across the Nation and 
thus help to raise the quality of education. 


Project Grants To Strengthen Teacher 
Preparation Programs 

The first two programs, which I have just 
described, are designed to improve the 
quality of instruction by giving opportuni- 
ties for professional improvement to teachers 
already in the profession. The third pro- 
gram would attack the problem of assuring 
a continuous entry into the profession of 
qualified, well-prepared teachers and would 
make it possible for our colleges to attract 
into teacher-preparation programs students 
showing promise and intellectual capacity. 

Section 103 of the bill authorizes the 
Commissioner to make grants to colleges 
and universities for projects to strengthen 
their programs of teacher education. With 
today’s emphasis on excellence in education 
and subject-area competence, many insti- 
tutions that prepare teachers find themselves 
unprepared to meet the challenge. Institu- 
tions which traditionally emphasized teach- 
ing now find it necessary to provide facili- 
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ties and instruction in subject areas which 
require additional faculty and library facil- 
ities and new curriculums to prepare teacher 
candidates properly. 

As these institutions seek out new faculty 
and new programs, most of them need to 
strengthen their library programs. More 
than half of the 4-year academic institutions 
in the Nation today have library collections 
of less than 50,000 volumes. The Federal 
grant would cover part of the cost of im- 
proving course content and curriculum (in- 
cluding related improvements in library re- 
sources), better student teaching activities, 
and improved standards for selection of 
teaching candidates and for their continua- 
tion in teacher-education programs. With- 
out financial help, most colleges will not 
have the resources available to make neces- 
sary improvements. 

We believe that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the quality and intellectual 
content of teacher education and the quality 
of students attracted to a career in teaching. 
There is evidence that teaching as a pro- 
fession is not attracting a proportionate 
share of our most able college students and 
that many able and dedicated teachers suf- 
fer from inadequate academic preparation. 
While we recognize that inadequate salaries 
for teachers are a major factor in this situ- 
ation, we believe that improvements in 
teacher education can significantly improve 
the status of the profession. This proposal 
would encourage and help colleges and uni- 
versities to make desired improvements. 


Title II 


Title II is concerned with the broad ap- 
plication of improved instructional practices 
in elementary and secondary schools. Amer- 
ican industry spends billions of dollars each 
year in research and development and in the 
application of new knowledge to technology. 
Although the needs of education and indus- 
try differ substantially, it is alarming that 
less than one-half of 1 percent of educa- 
tional expenditures are for research and de- 
velopment. Moreover, the widespread ap- 
plication in actual classroom situations of 
the findings of educational research has 
been painfully slow. 


Grants to States 


Title II would authorize the appropriation 
of $50 million for each of 5 years for grants 
to State education agencies to help finance 
pilot, demonstration, or experimental proj- 
ects designed by local school districts. 
These projects would help greatly to improve 
the quality and effectiveness of instruction 
in public elementary and secondary schools— 
a concern not of the States alone, but of 
every American citizen as well. 

The bill suggests as examples seven broad 
types of programs suitable for projects; such 
as, improved course content and curriculum, 
special attention for gifted or deprived or 
disadvantaged students, and the develop- 
ment of new types of instruction or pro- 
graming, and the most effective use of 
modern equipment and materials. Each 
project could include the acquisition of re- 
lated library and other materials and equip- 
ment. 

The appropriated funds would be allotted 
to the States on the basis of their relative 
populations. Ten percent of a State's allot- 
ment could be used to expand and improve 
the State educational agency’s supervisory, 
research, and development services so neces- 
sary to the improvement of local school 
programs. 

Let me cite some possible applications of 
this title which local educational agencies 
might develop as they saw fit in terms of 
local needs and conditions: 

1. Projects for pupils having special prob- 
lems. 

2. Development of improved materials and 
methods of teaching English to non-Eng- 
lish-speaking pupils. 
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3. Experimental programs for highly gifted 
pupils, making use of seminars, adaptations 
of the tutorial system, and organized ac- 
celeration in courses or subjects. 

4. Improvement of school library pro- 
grams. Only 20,000 of our 60,000 elemen- 
tary schools have libraries, and many of these 
are inadequate. In 1958-59, more than half 
of our public elementary school children— 
10 million boys and girls—attended schools 
without library facilities of any kind. If 
we are really to improve the quality of edu- 
cation in America, we must improve school 
libraries. 

5. Development of an intensified English 
language program in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, with increasing emphasis on 
English composition from grade 7 through 
grade 12. Full command of the English lan- 
guage is essential to the successful pursuit 
of all academic disciplines. 

6. Development of plans for maximum use 
of school facilities; designing new school 
structures for maximum efficiency and pupil 
and teacher usage; and planning for new 
and more efficient scheduling of school cur- 
riculums for the school year. 

7. For the development and coordination 
of programs to prevent school dropouts; the 
development of new kinds of cooperative 
school and work programs so that secondary 
education will prepare youth for work at the 
termination of the senior year. 


Amendments to Cooperative Research Act 


Title II also amends the Cooperative Re- 
search Act to give a new and vital dimen- 
sion to educational research and develop- 
ment. The amended act would authorize 
grants to colleges, universities, and other 
nonprofit organizations to pay part of the 
costs of centers for research, development 
evaluation, and demonstration of improved 
instructional practices and materials in the 
schools, where appropriate centers would 
be conducted in cooperation with State and 
local educational agencies. We believe that 
this expanded research and development 
activity, together with the special project 
grants described above, would be a most 
effective means of bringing about widespread 
application of better practices in education. 


CONCLUSION 


We estimate that appropriations for this 
bill would be $120 million for the first 
year, ranging up to $165 million in the fifth 
year. This is a modest cost in terms of the 
far-reaching objectives of the bill. 

Each provision of S. 2826 complements the 
others and is also related to existing public 
and private programs in education. The bill 
pinpoints the basic requirements for im- 
proving the quality of education and pro- 
poses an effective means of meeting these 
requirements. 

Let me emphasize that this bill is not a 
substitute for any other education proposal 
of this administration. We have made a 
number of proposals, all of which are of 
great importance. We earnestly support a 
broad program of funds for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. We want 
support for our colleges and college students. 
We need aid to the medical schools and their 
students. We must do something about the 
shocking facts of adult illiteracy. 

And in this bill I present to you today, we 
are seeking a fifth part of the President's 
education program—a measure to improve 
the quality of education in this country in 
partnership with the States, local school 
districts, and teacher preparation institu- 
tions, 

All parts of this program are important. 
The measure before you today is among the 
least expensive of the proposals, but I deeply 
believe that its ultimate impact can be as 
significant as anything we have proposed. 
It represents a new and needed approach: An 
effort to do something for our teachers and 
for the quality of teaching in our schools. 
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Mr. Chairman, millions of the children in 
our Nation have only a theoretical chance to 
acquire an education commensurate with 
their potential ability and to lead useful and 
happy lives. Many come to our schools from 
a social and cultural environment in which 
the desire for knowledge was never kindled. 
Many others of high ability and motivation 
do not find intellectual challenge in the 
school and become bored, dispirited, and 
even delinquent. 

To help correct these conditions in the 
schools—to create a desire for knowledge 
where it never existed and to engage the best 
ability of every student—requires extraor- 
dinary effort by skilled administrators, 
teachers, and counselors. All too often, our 
schools are unable to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. 

Recently I had the opportunity to visit 
a school in New York City in which these 
problems are being overcome through a 
special program called higher horizons. The 
children are given special remedial instruc- 
tion to overcome language and academic de- 
ficiencies. They are introduced to the world 
of art and culture. They have the benefit 
of skilled teachers and counselors. Academic 
standards are high. These students are 
above average in their neat appearance, be- 
havior, and desire for intellectual achieve- 
ment. Yet, these youngsters come from an 
environment characterized by unemploy- 
ment, broken homes, delinquency, illiteracy, 
violent crime, and cultural poverty. In a 
very real sense, their school is saving their 
lives. 

This contribution to our society is beyond 
measure. It can be duplicated in thousands 
of schools, serving every kind of area with 
respect to the whole range of educational 
needs. 

The purpose of this bill is to launch a 
concerted national effort to assure that our 
schools offer a real opportunity for a first- 
class education for all our children. Federal 
action can be decisive in stimulating State 
and local leadership and accelerating prog- 
ress in education. 

While we cannot command intellectual 
excellence, we can and must encourage it in 
every appropriate way. S. 2826 provides an 
appropriate way to do this, and I strongly 
urge that it be enacted, 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW—ORDER FOR 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE TO 
MEET TOMORROW—LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield, without losing his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Finance be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate tomor- 
row. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, the 
Senator's request places me in such a 
position that I feel that I shall have to 
object. I should regret very much hav- 
ing to prevent the Committee on Finance 
from meeting; however, if the Senator 
could arrange to have the Senate meet 
at 12 o’clock, I would withhold objection 
to authorizing the Committee on Fi- 
nance to meet, because I should like to 
participate in the meeting of that com- 
mittee tomorrow. I hope the Senator 
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from Montana will modify his earlier 
request, so that he might agree to the 
latter request, even if it meant keeping 
the Senate in session longer tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As usual, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is reasonable. This 
possibility was discussed yesterday with 
some Senators who are vitally interested 
in the proposed legislation. The Senate 
will recall that the leadership announced 
yesterday that beginning on Wednesday 
the Senate would convene at 10 o'clock 
and remain in session until about 8 
o’clock. However, in view of the situa- 
tion as it affects the Committee on 
Finance, and considering the under- 
standing shown by the Senator from 
Louisiana, I now ask unanimous consent 
that when the business for today has 
been concluded, the Senate adjourn until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
since the Senate will convene tomorrow 
2 hours later than had originally been 
planned, we should anticipate remain- 
ing in session 2 hours longer in the 
evening. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield, so 
that I may address the majority leader? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Texas, 
provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I express 
thanks to the distinguished majority 
leader for changing the hour of conven- 
ing tomorrow until 12 o’clock. Today 
the Senate conferees held their first 
meeting with the House conferees on the 
higher education bill. The chairman of 
the conference has called a meeting of 
the Senate conferees for 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. There are three 
members of the conference—the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], and I—who plan to take some 
part in the debate on the bill under con- 
sideration. The Senate conferees will 
hold their next meeting with the House 
conferees at 10 o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing. No meeting is planned for Thurs- 
day. I wished to inform the distin- 
guished majority leader of that program 
and to say that the deferred hour for 
convening the Senate tomorrow will 
make it possible for us to continue our 
work on the higher education bill, which 
is vital to the Senate and the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am happy that it 
has been possible to bring about this ac- 
commodation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana yield, so that I may address the 
majority leader? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the distin- 
guished majority leader have in mind 
asking permission for any other commit- 
tees to meet while the Senate is in 
session? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not at the mo- 
ment. I have taken this action on my 
own responsibility. I hope the acting 
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minority leader will agree to the request 
Ihave made. The reason I have done so 
is that the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance has informed me that begin- 
ning tomorrow and continuing for the 
next day hearings will be held on the ex- 
tension of the Sugar Act which, as the 

Senator from Tennessee knows, will ex- 
`“ pire on June 30. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If a request is to 
be made for any other committees to 
meet, I should like the opportunity to 
object to their meeting, unless some 
emergency situation exists. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is a reason- 
able request. The Senator from Tennes- 
see will be notified if any other requests 
are to be made. I hope the acting minor- 
ity leader will concur in my request that 
the Committee on Finance be permitted 
to meet tomorrow. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is agreeable, as 
I understand. However, inasmuch as 
the hour of convening will be at noon, no 
other requests for committee meetings 
have been made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; this request 
was made for an all-day meeting of the 
Committee on Finance only. 

I think I should call the attention of 
the Senate to the very good possibility 
that during the latter part of this week 
the Senate will be asked to set aside the 
pending business, when a motion will be 
made to proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1553, H.R. 11131, to au- 
thorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes. 
That bill, I understand, is tied in quite 
closely with the appropriation bill. 

Also, the Senate will be asked to con- 
sider Calendar No. 1565, S. 3203, to ex- 
tend the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, and for other purposes, 
about which, I understand, there is little 
controversy; also, Calendar No. 1536, S. 
3161, to provide for continuation of au- 
thority for regulation of exports, and for 
other purposes. 

It is tentatively hoped that on Monday 
next it may be possible to have the Sen- 
ate consider Calendar No. 1564, H.R. 
11879, to provide a 1-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal tax rate 
and of certain excise tax rates, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Can the Senator 
give us any idea of the approximate time 
these other measures will consume? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand that 
consideration of the bill to provide for 
continuation of authority for the regula- 
tion of exports may require several hours, 
It is my understanding that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KeaTING] desires to 
offer some amendments. 

I do not believe that the bill to au- 
thorize construction of certain military 
installations will take more than an hour. 
Of course, this is guesswork. So far as 
I can ascertain, the bill to extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, is not controversial. 

I understand that consideration of 
Calendar 1564, House bill 11879, to pro- 
vide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of cer- 
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tain excise-tax rates, and for other pur- 
poses, may take a little longer. That 
is why its consideration is being put off 
until next week. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I may make a 
further statement, let me call attention 
to the fact that Calendar No. 1549, House 
bill 10606, to extend and improve the 
public assistance and child welfare serv- 
ices programs of the Social Security Act, 
and for other purposes, will be taken up 
either the latter part of this week or 
next week. I understand there is very 
little, if any, controversy about this 
measure, which also faces a June 30 
deadline. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield, so that I 
may make an inquiry of the distin- 
guished majority leader? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
the same basis, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The majority leader 
indicated that later in the week Calen- 
dar No. 1553, Calendar No. 1565, Calen- 
dar No. 1536, and Calendar No. 1564 will 
be taken up. What does “later in the 
week” mean? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should say any- 
where between Thursday and Saturday, 
inclusive. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield fur- 
ther, if it is understood that in doing 
so he will not lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


I yield on 


FOREIGN TOUR BY THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, to- 
day Secretary of State Dean Rusk has 
set out on a tour of five major cities of 
the world—Paris, Bonn, Berlin, Rome, 
and London. His journey comes at a 
time when world affairs are in great 
flux. Our positions are being closely 
analyzed; and it is vital to our national 
interest that not only a clear under- 
standing prevail, but also that together 
with allied nations we arrive at a clearer 
understanding and agreement as to the 
directions in which we are headed. 

The Secretary carries the confidence 
of the country in this delicate task. He 
is a statesman’s statesman, vigorous and 
discreet, expert, and gentlemanly. 

He is fully equipped to provide the 
United States with the kind of diplomacy 
we must have in order to adjust to con- 
temporary requirements the policies we 
have been following for more than a 
decade with respect to Europe. He can 
provide the kind of leadership which is 
essential for a continuance of the co- 
operation with Western Europe that will 
insure our common security and a shar- 
ing of the common responsibilities in 
support of international peace. 

Debate in this body sometimes ob- 
scures our basic agreement and our gen- 
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eral reliance on principles held through 
many administrations. We are striving 
for a decent world in which human free- 
dom can flourish. That is our basic ob- 
jective. The Secretary of State is its 
personification; and I know that as he 
flies over the Atlantic today, he carries 
the good wishes and the hopes of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for his customary 
courtesy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished majority leader 
is most welcome. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
ECONOMY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to an editorial entitled Left- 
ward Ho,” published in the Omaha 
World-Herald of June 12, 1962. The 
editorial refers to the address made re- 
cently at Yale University by President 
Kennedy. It is my earnest hope that my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle will 
take a few minutes to study this 
statement. 

The President has, appropriately, been 
honored by many degrees. I assume, 
without ascertaining the fact, that Yale 
conferred upon him an honorary doctoral 
degree in economics. In his remarks at 
Yale the President, in effect, rewrote the 
principles of economics. The law of 
supply and demand which has hereto- 
fore generated initiative, investment, in- 
come, and taxes, is relegated to the past. 

The new law, by Presidential edict, 
will determine fiscal responsibility, the 
effect of deficit spending, and whether 
debts, public or private, are either good 
or bad, 

The President stated: 

Each sector of activity must be approached 


on its own merits and in terms of specific 
national needs. 


It necessarily follows that tk Presi- 
dent assumes the obligation of deter- 
mining both the “merits” and the 
“specific national needs.” 

As the editorial concludes, the Presi- 
dent's speech at Yale was a historic 
speech.” What was passed to us there 
is truly prolog. We know where the 
Captain intends to take his ship. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEFTWARD Ho 

There’s joy on the left today because of 
what John F. Kennedy said at Yale. 

And we wouldn't be surprised if the fur- 
ther left one searches, the more joy he will 
find. 

For after 17 months of seeming indecision, 
contradictory actions and cautious words, 
President Kennedy yesterday declared him- 
self. 

He is for bigger Government, bigger spend- 
ing, more intervention in the lives of the 
people, and more of what used to be known 
as fiscal irresponsibility. 

And he is for these things not because he 
regards them as necessary evils, but as posi- 
tive virtues. In fact, any American so 
benighted as to believe in balanced budgets, 
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restraint in public spending or in getting 
Government off the backs of the people is 
ee of perpetuating “myths.” 

Each administration has spent more than 
its predecessor, said Mr. Kennedy and “this 
trend may continue.” S of medical 
research he said that “this expansion of 
Government has brought strength to our 
whole society.” 

Whereas he said this medical research “has 
taken place without undue enlargement of 
Government control,“ the President 
hastened to add: 

“Iam not suggesting that Federal expendi- 
tures cannot bring on some measure of 
control. The whole thrust of Federal ex- 
penditures in agriculture has been related by 
purpose and by design to control as a means 
of dealing with the problems created by our 
farmers and growing productivity.” 

That should be plain enough. Some 
Americans May escape control but not you, 
Mr. Parmer. “The whole thrust” of farm 
policy is aimed at controlling you and your 
obnoxious habit of making crops grow in 
abundance. 

As for controlling others, “each sector of 
activity must be approached on its own 
merits and in terms of specific national 
needs.” Not your will, Mr. Citizen, but the 
Government's will, is to prevail. And that 
goes for “science, urban renewal, education, 
agriculture, natural resources” and anything 
else in which public and private interests 
may conflict, 

What will happen to Individual liberty? 

Apparently that concept is a part of the 
old mythology and is to be shoved aside 
whenever it conflicts with the presidentially 
determined “public interest.” 

Turning to the annual Federal budget, 
Mr. Kennedy damned it as “not simply ir- 
relevant: it is actively misleading’ because 
“mythology measures all our soundness on 
the single simple basis of this same annual 
administrative budget.” 

On deficits the President said: “The myth 
persists that Federal deficits create infla- 
tion. * * * Honest assessment plainly re- 
quires a more sophisticated view * * +,” 

On public debt: “It is widely supposed 
that this debt is growing at a dangerously 
rapid rate. * * * Debts, public and private, 
are neither good nor bad. * * * Borrowing 
can lead to overextension and collapse—but 
it can also lead to expansion and strength.” 

On national confidence: It depends on 
“the necessary partnership of government 
with all other sectors of our society.” “Lack 
of confidence in the national administra- 
tion” is not a cause of stock market declines 
and is “a false issue.” 

So much for myths, old and new, as dis- 
cussed at Yale. It was, we think, a historic 
speech. 

For it established beyond reasonable doubt 
that Mr. Kennedy is taking the country as 
far left as he can as fast as he can. And 
that fact presents a challenge to all moder- 
ates and conservatives who believe in fiscal 
prudence and effective restraints on the 
crushing hand of government. 


During the delivery of the speech of 
Mr. Lone of Louisiana: 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse] for a statement, and that 
his statement may be printed at an- 
other point in the Recorp, without 
prejudicing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s yielding to me with 
that understanding, because I wish to 
introduce tonight a revision of my here- 
tofore proposed legislation on emergency 
disputes, and I should like to have the 
statement and the bill made a part of 
today’s RECORD. 


SETTLEMENT OF LABOR DISPUTES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the fail- 
ure of the many Presidential Emergency 
Boards and Commissions named by the 
President over the past 17 months to 
settle the airlines dispute underscores 
once again the ineffectiveness of the 
emergency disputes procedures specified 
in the Railway Labor Act and in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Iam now introducing 
legislation which should provide a fairer, 
more workable and more effective sys- 
tem to be substituted for these systems 
which have worked so poorly in so many 
of the major disputes over the past dec- 
ade. 

The bill which I introduce follows in 
general outlines those which I have of- 
fered before in similar periods of break- 
down. This bill is the result of a further 
reexamination of the provisions in ear- 
lier bills which I have introduced from 
time to time in the past. It has been 
redrafted in some essential respects but 
follows in general outline S. 1177 and S. 
1160, which I offered in the 85th and 86th 
Congresses. 

The Recorp will show that when I op- 
posed the Taft-Hartley bill in 1947, one 
of the major contentions that I made 
against the Taft-Hartley bill was what I 
considered to be the ineffectiveness and 
and unacceptability of the emergency 
dispute section of that bill. The RECORD 
will show that at that time I emphasized 
that, in my judgment, the emergency 
dispute section of the Taft-Hartley bill 
would not be the effective instrument 
that it was claimed to be by the authors 
of the bill. Since that Congress, as a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I have dis- 
cussed the subject on the floor of the 
Senate a number of times, and as I have 
just stated, I have introduced in the 
past S. 1177 and S. 1160. 

Two years of negotiations between the 
Flight Engineers’ International Associa- 
tion and a number of the airlines broke 
down last week following months of 
strenuous activity by the administration 
to bring the parties together. The dis- 
pute is one which has plagued the air- 
line industry for the last 4 years, and 
although there is general agreement to- 
day that only three men are needed in 
the cockpit of jet aircraft, the question 
of qualifications for the occupant of the 
third seat is the one which continues to 
plague the industry. 

Mediation by the National Mediation 
Board under the Railway Labor Act has 
failed to provide any basis for the reso- 
lution of this stubborn and unyielding 
issue. Upon exhaustion of the media- 
tory procedures of the National Media- 
tion Board, the President appointed a 
number of emergency boards under the 
Railway Labor Act and a special presi- 
dential commission headed by Prof. Na- 
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than Feisinger to review the general 
problem. In addition the identical issue 
was involved in proceedings before two 
presidential emergency boards appoint- 
ed to consider the related issue in the 
dispute between two of the airlines and 
the Airline Pilots Association. Finally, a 
board of arbitration consisting of George 
Taylor, George Meany, and Edgar Kai- 
ser, named by the President to arbitrate 
the third seat issue in the negotiations 
between Pan American and the Airline 
Pilots, handed down its award just a few 
weeks ago. 

Thus we have had five Presidential 
Emergency Boards, a Special Presidential 
Commission under Professor Feinsinger, 
and a Board of Arbitration under George 
Taylor assigned to develop some reason- 
able basis for the settlement of this 
issue. The recommendations made by 
these Boards and Commissions have 
followed the same general pattern, but 
none of them have produced a formula 
acceptable to the flight engineers. 

Last Thursday the President told the 
flight engineers that a strike against the 
three airlines involved in its current 
negotiation, Trans World Airlines, East- 
ern, and Pan American, would seriously 
endanger the welfare and economy of 
the country and urged them to accept 
arbitration or some other means as a 
basis for ending their dispute. Despite 
this entreaty, the engineers remained 
steadfast in their determination not to 
arbitrate the issue of the third seat 
qualifications but offered instead to arbi- 
trate the balance of the issues. The 
limited arbitration offered by the flight 
engineers would not have settled the 
dispute. 

Thus we are once again impressed with 
the failure of our procedures in the 
handling of disputes threatening the 
welfare of the country. 

Iam therefore now offering to the Con- 
gress a bill which will provide a more 
flexible system for the discharge of the 
responsibilities of the President and of 
Congress in safeguarding the health and 
security of the national economy and at 
the same time will afford labor and man- 
agement ample opportunity to work out 
their differences in collective bargaining. 
I propose to give the President discretion 
as to when and how to intervene in dis- 
putes of this nature in any industry with 
a reasonable choice of courses to follow 
in the particular circumstances of the 
specific dispute. The courses which are 
made available to the President will not 
be entirely pleasing to either side, but 
they are fair and evenhanded and should 
provide some further techniques in de- 
veloping settlements in these stubborn 
and difficult cases. 

My proposal was first made in 1950, 
when I introduced S. 3169 to cope with 
the crises in the coal industry. It ap- 
peared at that time that seizure by the 
Government might be used as a last re- 
sort. My bill recognized the incapacity 
of Taft-Hartley to deal effectively with 
emergency disputes that endanger the 
national welfare. In 1952, I offered the 
bill again. It was introduced at the time 
of the crisis in the steel industry when 
Taft-Hartley’s emergency disputes pro- 
cedures again proved inadequate. At the 
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time of the New York longshoremen’s 
dispute in 1957 and again in 1959, I of- 
fered substantially similar bills. 

The bill I am offering today, like those 
which I offered in these other periods, is 
based upon broad experience with the 
subject, including, among other things, 
material developed in extensive hearings 
a number of years ago by the Senate 
Labor Committee. It provides for a con- 
tinuing procedure under which the Pres- 
ident and Congress keep constant sur- 
veillance of emergency disputes. Both 
executive operation of the facilities, 
through existing management wherever 
possible, and injunctions are permissible, 
with a congressional veto of such action. 
The bill emphasizes keeping the disput- 
ing parties guessing to provide real in- 
centives for bargaining now lacking in 
the law. 

I stress the point that when we are 
dealing with a national dispute which 
is characterized by economic dangers 
that cause one to say that the dispute 
threatens national welfare, we must have 
a procedure, in my opinion, that will 
leave doubt on the part of parties on 
both sides of the dispute, as to what the 
final outcome will be. I cannot stress 
that point too much. I think it is im- 
portant that we recognize that neither 
side must be in a position in which it 
would know for a certainty the re- 
sult of the adoption or application of a 
procedure. Otherwise, we would discour- 
age collective bargaining by putting one 
side in a position to say, “We are per- 
fectly willing to let the law run its course, 
because the final result will be in our 
favor.” 

The point I am making may not be 
easily recognized by those lacking ex- 
perience in the problems of labor arbi- 
tration, mediation, negotiation, and col- 
lective bargaining. Istress the fact that 
the bill, which is similar to bills I have 
introduced in the past, would not give 
to either side any certainty as to what 
the result of the application would be. 

In introducing this bill, I must empha- 
size that I am not wedded to it. I do not 
in any sense regard it as the final and 
last word on the subject. The problem 
of developing workable and effective 
emergency disputes procedures is one of 
the most complicated legislative subjects 
facing the Congress. And just as there 
have been inadequacies in past efforts, 
I realize that there must be “bugs” of 
one sort or another in this proposal. 

But, as I said in 1959 in offering 
S. 1160, there must be a start if we are 
ever to get effective and useful legisla- 
tion in this area. With this new major 
transportation tieup threatening us, it 
is of the utmost urgency that we make 
a new effort to develop reasonable solu- 
tions, and that we begin now with the 
help of labor and management in draft- 
ing a bill that will safeguard the rights 
of each and, at the same time, protect 
the rights of the Nation from severe and 
avoidable damage to our economy. 

My bill, in my judgment, offers the 
proper vehicle for hearings on the part 
of the committee. It offers the proper 
vehicle for labor and management to 
come in to offer criticisms and sugges- 
tions for improvements. However, as 
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one who has worked in the field of labor 
relations for a good many years during 
my professional life prior to coming to 
the Senate, I think it must be made 
crystal clear to both labor and manage- 
ment that they have a primary obliga- 
tion to settle any dispute which creates 
a national emergency. 

I imagine there will be some political 
partisans who will seek to criticize the 
senior Senator from Oregon for the 
position he is taking in this matter. 
However, I wish to say to the economic 
partisans that with regard to a lockout 
or a strike, whenever there is a case in 
which the facts show that the national 
welfare is being threatened and an ir- 
reparable damage is being done by a 
national emergency dispute, it becomes 
the duty of all of the parties, private 
and public, and the clear responsibility 
of the Congress and the President to see 
to it that all possible steps are taken 
toward a fair resolution of the issues in 
dispute. 

The issue is just as simple as that. 
We can have reams and reams of dis- 
cussion on this subject matter, but no 
language can hide the salient point. I 
repeat it. I say to labor and to man- 
agement, “Give me a set of facts which 
show clearly that a strike or lockout long 
continued on the basis of those facts 
threatens the welfare of this country 
as encompassed in our meaning of a 
national emergency dispute, then the 
senior Senator from Oregon takes the 
position that the interests of labor and 
management alike must be adjusted in 
the public interest as a whole.” 

We cannot maintain government by 
law if we do not support that principle. 

I know the delicate issue I am talking 
about. I have gone through this experi- 
ence before. There will be those who 
will say that the senior Senator from 
Oregon seeks to take away from labor a 
precious right, namely, the freedom to 
strike. Not at all. If the exercise of 
economic action on the part of labor 
through a strike or the exercise of eco- 
nomic action on the part of the employer 
through a lockout endangers the welfare 
of this country to the degree that it can 
be said an irreparable damage is being 
done to the public welfare, in such a 
dispute I have always taken the position 
as an arbitrator and as a member of the 
War Labor Board and as a Member of 
the Senate, that only one conclusion, in 
my judgment, can properly be reached, 
and that is that the economic partisans 
must subordinate their economic inter- 
ests to the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole. 

No one has ever fought harder than I 
have fought to protect the right of labor 
to strike. Nor has anyone been more 
hesitant to use the full and drastic reme- 
dies of plant seizure as a solution to 
these problems of national emergency 
disputes. 

Of course, in every case, we always 
have the threshhold question of whether 
or not the operative facts of a given dis- 
pute constitute a national emergency 
threatening the welfare of the country. 

During the war I was the compliance 
and enforcement officer of the War 
Labor Board as well as a public mem- 
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ber of the Board. I have said it be- 
fore, but I emphasize it again, that we 
never seized a plant during the war in 
relation to which President Roosevelt did 
not reluctantly sign the seizure papers 
and then only after he became satisfied, 
on the basis of the representation of the 
Board, that there was no other course of 
action that he could follow in the in- 
terest of protecting the public welfare 
and aiding the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

My bill includes a choice of seizure on 
the part of the President if the facts 
warrant it in any given case. The 
senior Senator from Oregon is talking 
about token seizure, such as occurred 
during the war when the railroads and 
shipyards were seized. In such instances 
the American flag went up over the 
plants but management was asked to 
remain behind its desk and continue to 
operate the business under the American 
flag for the Federal Government. 

There comes a time in a major dispute 
when there is no other course of action 
for a government to follow if it is to 
protect the public interest and main- 
tain a system of government by law and 
public order. 

But no one has recognized more keenly 
the need for some reasonable procedure 
to absorb the shock of these disastrous 
deadlocks in collective bargaining which 
shake the structure of the economy. 

We cannot continue to move from 
emergency to emergency, relying upon 
unworkable procedures acceptable to 
none of us. 

We no longer can afford to shirk our 
responsibility as a Congress to begin our 
long overdue overhaul of these systems. 

Respect for the rights of labor, of 
management and of the public requires 
that we begin our work now in the face 
of this new emergency to develop this 
much needed legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

S. 3442 
A bill to amend title II of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, with respect 
to the settlement of labor disputes result- 
ing in national emergencies 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
II of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, is amended by striking out sections 206 
to 210, inclusive, and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“NATIONAL EMERGENCIES 

“Sec. 206. (a) Whenever the President is 
of the opinion that a national emergency is 
threatened or exists because a stoppage of 
work or operations has resulted or threatens 
to result from a labor dispute (including the 
expiration of a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment) in a vital industry or plant which 
seriously affects the national health, safety, 
or security, and the Director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service in 
the case of a dispute which is subject to the 
provisions of section 203 of this Act, or the 
National Mediation Board in the case of a 
dispute which is subject to the Railway 
Labor Act, advises the President that the 
parties to the dispute have failed to estab- 
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lish effective procedures for the settlement 
of the dispute or that procedures so estab- 
lished have been ineffective in resolving the 
dispute, and that all possibilities of media- 
tion and conciliation have been exhausted 
without success, the President shall issue 
a proclamation appointing an emergency 
board to determine the facts concerning the 
dispute, and, if the President so directs, to 
make recommendations for the settlement of 
the issue or issues in dispute, and calling 
upon the parties to the dispute to refrain 
from a stoppage of work or operations, or, 
if such stoppage has occurred, to resume 
work and operations in the public interest. 

“(b) Upon the issuance of a proclamation 
under subsection (a)— 

“(1) It shall be the duty of any labor 
organization of which any employees who 
have been employed in the industry or plant 
referred to in subsection (a) are members, 
and of the officers of such labor organiza- 
tion, to seek in good faith to induce such 
employees to refrain from engaging in or 
continuing any strike, slowdown or other 
concerted refusal to work or stoppage of 
work, and 

“(2) It shall be the duty of any employer 
of such employees to refrain from engaging 
in or continuing any lockout, and of the 
officers of such employer and of any indi- 
viduals or organization representing such 
employer in labor relations to seek in good 
faith to induce such employer from engag- 
ing in or continuing any lockout. 


until the dispute has been settled and the 
period specified in any order issued under 
section 209(a), or the period of possession 
by the United States under section 210(c), 
as the case may be, shall have expired. 

“Sec. 207. (a) An emergency board ap- 
pointed under this section shall be com- 
posed of a chairman and such other members 
as the President shall determine, Members 
of an emergency board shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $75 for each day 
actually spent by them in the work of the 
board, together with necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses. The Director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice (or the National Mediation Board, in the 
case of a dispute subject to the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act) shall provide for 
the board such stenographic, clerical, and 
other assistance and such facilities and serv- 
ices as may be necessary for the discharge 
of its functions. When a board appointed 
under this section has been dissolved, its 
records shall be transferred to the Director 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service or the National Mediation Board, as 
the case may be. 

“(b) An emergency board shall have power 
to sit and act at any place within the United 
States and to conduct such hearings as it 
may deem necessary or proper to ascertain 
the facts with respect to the causes and cir- 
cumstances of the dispute or otherwise to 
carry out its duties under sections 208 and 
209. For the purpose of any hearing or in- 
quiry conducted by any such board, the 
provisions of sections 9 and 10 (relating to 
the attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of books, papers, and documents) of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1914, as amended (15 U.S.C. 45, 
50), are hereby made applicable to the 
powers and duties of such board. 

„(e) A separate emergency board shall be 
appointed for each dispute. No member of 
an emergency board shall be pecuniarily or 
otherwise interested in any organization of 
employees or in any employer involved in the 
dispute. 

“Sec. 208. (a) An emergency board ap- 
pointed under section 206 shall promptly 
hold hearings at which the parties to the 
dispute shall have an opportunity to be pres- 
ent, both personally and by counsel, and to 
present such oral and documentary evidence 
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as the emergency board shall deem relevant 
to the issue or issues in controversy. Within 
thirty days following the date of its appoint- 
ment, the emergency board shall submit a 
report to the President containing written 
findings of fact based on the evidence sub- 
mitted on the record in such hearings, and, 
if so directed, including recommendations 
for the settlement of the issue or issues in 
dispute. 

“(b) At any time within thirty days fol- 
lowing the filing by the emergency board of 
its report, the President may transmit to the 
Congress a complete report with respect to 
the dispute together with a proposal— 

“(1) to reconvene the board with direc- 
tions to resolve the issue or issues in dis- 
pute and to issue an appropriate order with 
respect thereto, or 

“(2) To operate, through existing man- 
agement where possible, and with this pur- 
pose, to take possession of the business 
enterprise or enterprises involved in the 
dispute. 


The President is authorized to carry out 
any proposal submitted to the Congress un- 
der this subsection but only if, within ten 
days following such submission neither 
House of Congress shall have adopted a res- 
olution stating in effect that such House 
disapproves the proposal. If the Congress 
or either House thereof shall have adjourned 
sine die or for a period longer than three 
days the President shall convene the Con- 
gress or such House forthwith for the pur- 
pose of considering such proposal, 

“Sec. 209. (a) In any case in which the 
President reconvenes an emergency board 
for the purpose of adjudicating the issue 
or issues in dispute and a valid contract is 
in effect defining the rights, duties, and lia- 
bilities of the parties with respect to any 
matter in dispute, the emergency board 
shall have power only to determine the 
proper interpretation and application of the 
contract provisions which are involved. 
Where wage rates and other conditions of 
employment under a proposed new or pro- 
posed amended contract are in dispute, the 
emergency board shall establish rates of pay 
and conditions of employment which are 
fair and equitable to the parties. The emer- 
gency board shall issue an order resolving 
the issue or issues in dispute within thirty 
days following the direction of the Presi- 
dent reconvening it. No order of the emer- 
gency board relating to wages or rates of 
pay shall be retroactive to a date before the 
date of the termination of any contract 
which may have existed between the parties. 
For the purpose of its order, an emergency 
board shall consider only, and be bound 
only, by the evidence submitted on the rec- 
ord. Unless, prior to the expiration of ten 
days following promulgation of the order 
of an emergency board, the parties shall 
have agreed to a settlement of the issue or 
issues in dispute, the order of an emergency 
board shall become binding upon and shall 
control the relationship between the parties 
for such period, not to exceed one year from 
such date, as may be specified in the order 
of the emergency board. 

“(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have power, upon petition of the 
Attorney General (but not otherwise), to 
issue injunctions, restraining orders, and 
other appropriate process, to compel compli- 
ance with the provisions of any order of an 
emergency board issued under this section, 
or to enjoin violations or threatened viola- 
tions thereof. In granting such relief, the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity shall 
not be limited by the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
amend the Judicial Code, to define and lim- 
it the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, 
and for other purposes’, approved March 23, 
1932 (29 U.S.C, 101-115). 

“Sec. 210. (a) In the event that the Gov- 
ernment takes possession of and operates 
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any business enterprise or enterprises in- 
volved in a dispute, the President shall des- 
ignate the agency or department of Govern- 
ment which shall take possession of the 
business enterprise or enterprises including 
the properties thereof involved in the dis- 
pute and all other assets of the enterprise 
or enterprises necessary to such continued 
operation thereof as will protect the na- 
tional health, safety, and security. In any 
such case, the operation of such enterprise 
or enterprises shall be carried out to the 
fullest extent practicable through the ex- 
isting management thereof. 

“(b) During the period in which posses- 
sion of any enterprise has been taken by 
the United States under this section, the 
employer or employers or their duty desig- 
nated representatives and the representa- 
tives of the employees in such enterprise 
shall be obligated to continue collective bar- 
gaining in a good faith effort to settle the 
issues in the dispute between them. Dur- 
ing the period in which the United States 
shall have taken possession of any business 
enterprise or enterprises, the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service or the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, as the case may be, 
shall continue to encourage the settlement 
of the dispute by the parties concerned, 
and the agency or department of the United 
States designated to operate such enterprise 
or enterprises shall have no authority to en- 
ter into negotiations with the employer or 
with the labor organization for a collective- 
bargaining contract or to alter the wages, 
hours, or the conditions of employment ex- 
isting in such industry or plant prior to 
the dispute, except as may be consistent with 
the recommendations of the emergency 
board or as may be authorized by the Pres- 
ident. 

“(c) Any enterprise or properties of which 
possession has been taken under this sec- 
tion shall be returned to the owners thereof 
as soon as (1) such owners have reached 
an agreement with the representatives of 
the employees in such enterprise settling 
the issues in dispute between them, or (2) 
the President finds that the continued pos- 
session and operation of such enterprise by 
the United States is no longer necessary: 
Provided, That possession by the United 
States shall be terminated not later than 
ninety days after the issuance of an order 
under section 208(b)(2) unless the period 
of possession is extended by Act of Con- 
gress. 

“(d) Beginning not later than thirty days 
after issuance of an order taking possession 
of a business enterprise, the United States 
shall impound and hold all income received 
from the operation thereof in trust for the 
payment of general operating expenses, just 
compensation to the owners as hereinafter 
provided in this subsection, and reimburse- 
ment to the United States for expenses in- 
curred by the United States in the operation 
of the enterprise. Any income remaining 
shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. In 
determining just compensation to the own- 
ers of the enterprise, due consideration shall 
be given to the fact that the United States 
took or continued possession of such enter- 
prise when its operation had been interrupt- 
ed by a stoppage of work or operations or 
that a stoppage of work or operations was 
imminent; to the fact that the United States 
would have returned such enterprise to its 
owners at any time when an agreement was 
reached settling the issues involved in such 
stoppage of work or operations; and to the 
value the use of such enterprise would have 
had to its owners in the light of the labor 
dispute prevailing, had they remained in 
possession during the period of Government . 
operation: Provided, That any increase in 
wages or other compensation or any increase 
resulting from a change in the method of 
computing wages or other compensation 
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which is agreed to retroactively for the 
period of Government operation or any por- 
tion of that period shall be deemed costs or 
expenses for such period. 

“(e)(1) The President may appoint a com- 
pensation board to determine the amount to 
be paid as just compensation under this sec- 
tion to the owner of any enterprise of which 
possession is taken. For the purpose of any 
hearing or inquiry conducted by any such 
board the provisions relating to the conduct 
of hearings or inquiries by emergency 
boards as provided in section 207 are here- 
by made applicable to any such hearing or 
inquiry. The members of compensation 
boards shall be appointed and compensated 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
207. 

“(2) Upon appointing such compensation 
board the President shall make provision as 
may be necessary for stenographic, clerical, 
and other assistance and such facilities, serv- 
ices, and supplies as may be necessary to en- 
able the compensation board to perform its 
functions. 

“(3) The award of the compensation board 
shall be final and binding, unless within 
thirty days after the issuance of said award, 
a party moves to have the said award set 
aside or modified in the United States Court 
of Claims in accordance with the rules of 
said court. 

“Sec. 211. Upon the issuance of a procla- 
mation under section 206 with respect to 
any stoppage of work or operations, or any 
time thereafter, the President may direct 
the Attorney General to petition any district 
court, having jurisdiction of the parties, to 
enjoin such stoppage of work or operations, 
and if the court finds that the President has 
reasonable cause to believe that a national 
emergency is threatened or exists because a 
threatened or actual stoppage of work or op- 
erations may result or has resulted from a 
labor dispute (including the expiration of a 
collective bargaining agreement) in a vital 
industry or plant which seriously affects the 
security of the Nation, it shall have jurisdic- 
tion to enjoin such stoppage of work or op- 
erations, or the continuing thereof, and to 
make such other orders as may be appro- 
priate. In granting such injunction or re- 
lief, the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity shall not be limited by the Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to amend the Judicial Code, 
to define and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, and for other purposes,’ 
approved March 23, 1932 (29 U.S.C. 101-115). 
Such injunction or order shall be dissolved 
(1) upon settlement of the dispute, (2) 
thirty days after the making of the report of 
an emergency board in any case where the 
procedures referred to in section 208(b) are 
not invoked, (3) upon issuance of an order 
of an emergency board in any case in which 
the provisions of section 208(b)(1) are in- 
voked, (4) upon the relinquishment by the 
United States of possession of the property 
in any case in which the provisions of sec- 
tion 208(b)(2) are invoked, or (5) upon 
adoption of either House of Congress of a 
resolution referred to in section 208(b). 

“Sec. 212. When a dispute arising under 
this title has been finally settled, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Congress a zull and 
comprehensive report of all the proceedings, 
together with such recommendations as he 
may see fit to make.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended, is repealed. 

(b) Sections 211 and 212 of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, are renumbered 
as 213 and 214, respectively, and such re- 
numbered section 214 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 214. The provisions of sections 201 
through 205 of this title shall not be appli- 
cable with respect to any matter which is 
subject to the provisions of the Railway La- 
bor Act, as amended from time to time.” 
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Sec. 3. This Act shall become effective 
upon its enactment. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
few more remarks to make, with the in- 
dulgence of the Senator from Louisiana. 

I have withheld introducing the bill 
until this hour because I did not want 
the introduction of my bill to be used by 
anyone as a possible excuse in connection 
with a position he might take in the air- 
line case. I introduce it now because the 
press reports are clear that the strike 
has been started. How extensive the 
strike will become, only time can tell. 
However, I read an AP dispatch which 
has just come over the wires: 


WASHINGTON.—A strike started and stopped 
on Trans World Airlines today as the Govern- 
ment submitted a new proposal aimed at 
settling a long controversy over jet plane 
cockpit jobs. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg gave 
the proposal to TWA management and the 
Flight Engineers International Association at 
exactly the time (2 p.m. e.d.t.) the engineers 
had set to strike TWa's far-flung transcon- 
tinental and oversea operations. 

The offer came too late to stop some picket- 
ing at New York's Idlewild Airport and at 
TWA terminals at Kansas City and San 
Francisco. The pickets withdrew gradually, 
after 2 hours of parading at Idlewild. 
Some few flights were delayed. 

At Chicago, one engineer left a Boston- 
Los Angeles flight just before the strike post- 
ponement. The plane was delayed for 45 
minutes before the engineer was located and 
returned to his job. 

The union pledged to Goldberg to withhold 
the strike temporarily pending consideration 
of the Government settlement plan. Its 
terms were not made public immediately, but 
it was believed to contain new job and union 
security pledges for the engineers. 

The small but strategic engineers union, 
with fewer than 2,000 members, has been 
feuding with the Air Line Pilots Association, 
with some 14,000 members, for several years 
for job rights aboard jet airliners. Both 
unions are affliated with the AFL-CIO. 

Government boards recommended a cut in 
present four-man crews, consisting of three 
pilots and an engineer, to three-man crews, 
with two pilots and a combined pilot-engi- 
neer. This involved proposals that pilots 
train as engineers and engineers train as 
pilots. 

The argument has been over which union’s 
members would bear the job-loss brunt. The 
engineers were reported ready to abandon a 
demand that the third man on the reduced 
crews continue to be a licensed mechanic. 
In exchange, the engineers were said to be 
insisting on greater job priority over pilots 
for the third-position posts. 

The engineers also were fighting to pre- 
serve their union as a labor organization, 
fearing that pilot training might lump them 
into the pilots union. The Government was 
reported ready, as President Kennedy has in- 
dicated, to guarantee the engineers their 
separate union bargaining status for the time 
being. 


A later dispatch, timed 5:46 p.m., 
reads: 

At 5:30 p.m. e.d.t., Labor Secretary Gold- 
berg told waiting newsmen he still had not 
received a reply from either TWA or the 
flight engineers on the settlement proposals. 

He said both sides had asked questions 
about the recommendations and received ex- 
planations. 

We are still awaiting replies, he said. 


Mr. President, I have waited until this 
hour to introduce the bill, because I had 
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been hopeful that the dispute would be 
settled by today. However, I believe the 
American people are entitled to have the 
bill introduced and hearings started on 
it, because it would be applicable not 
only to this dispute, if and when the bill 
is passed, but also to any disputes which 
might develop into a national emergency 
dispute. 

I wish to make this comment concern- 
ing the procedure provided by the bill. 
I have already indicated that it provides 
for token seizure if the President, in his 
judgment, believes that such Govern- 
ment intervention is necessary. It pro- 
vides for an injunction if the President, 
in his judgment, decides that such action 
is necessary. It provides for concilia- 
tion, and for arbitration if the President, 
in his judgment, decides that this proce- 
dure should be followed. But either the 
arbitration or takeover procedures, if 
proposed by the President, is subject to 
a veto by either House of Congress 
within 10 days after the proposal has 
been made. So there is a check upon the 
President. The bill places the respon- 
sibility clearly upon Congress as well as 
upon the President to see to it that there 
is carried out what I have heretofore 
described as the paramount obligation 
of the Government of this country to 
make certain that the public interest is 
protected in case of a national emer- 
gency dispute. 

The terms of the settlement directed 
by the emergency board under the bill 
would remain effective for a period of 
time specified in the order of the board 
not to exceed 1 year. It could be less 
depending upon changes during the year 
through negotiations between the 
parties. 

Some may say, as they have said in 
the past when a procedure of this kind 
has been suggested, that the bill provides 
for compulsory arbitration but, it really 
provides for maximum voluntarism. 
Provides for all the voluntary steps now 
provided for under Taft-Hartley and the 
Railway Labor Act, with some modifica- 
tions in the bill concerning elapsed-time 
periods. It reduces the time period in 
some cases, but it keeps the door of vol- 
untarism open continuously until either 
or both parties follow a course of action 
in which it will be necessary to reach an 
affirmative answer to the question of 
fact: Does the course of conduct of the 
parties involved in the dispute now 
so acutely jeopardize the national wel- 
fare that the ultimate steps in the bill 
must be taken? 

Quite frankly, I say to labor and to 
management: “Give me that set of facts, 
and you lose, in my judgment, any right 
to place the economic interests of the 
partisans in the dispute above the wel- 
fare of the Nation as a whole. We will 
still keep the door of voluntarism open, 
but we will have to say to you, in the 
national interest, that for a limited 
period of time you, as law-abiding citi- 
zens, will have to conform to a resolu- 
tion of the issues in dispute, offered in 
the public interest on the merits, by order 
of an impartial Presidentially appointed 
board. You can negotiate on a volun- 
tary basis during the period of time the 
decree or settlement is in operation; but 
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you must face up to the fact that the 
Government will not be stopped by a 
label in protecting the public interest.” 

Let me make it perfectly clear to labor 
and management that now, as in the 
past, I will not be prevented from pro- 
tecting the public interest by any scare- 
crow argument labeled “compulsory ar- 
bitration.” Labor and management can 
make the negotiations just as compul- 
sory as their walkout on voluntarism 
dictates. 

I have kept the bill in my own name, 
not because I would not welcome co- 
sponsors but because of the heat of the 
issues, I do not propose to involve other 
Senators. 

If compulsory resolution of the issues 
under the limited procedures of the bill is 
warranted, and the President decides the 
question should be so resolved, it will be 
made so only by an adamant, uncoopera- 
tive attitude on the part of the parties 
to the dispute. 

It may be said that the senior Senator 
from Oregon seeks to return labor to 
government by injunction. I do not 
have to defend my record in the field of 
labor relations in opposition to govern- 
ment by injunction. I yield to no one in 
my support of the principles of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. But sometimes 
it has been necessary to use injunctions 
to protect the public interest in national 
emergency disputes, both in time of war 
and in time of peace. Again I say to 
labor and management that if there is 
a finding of fact that the national wel- 
fare is jeopardized by an economic 
course of action on the part of any eco- 
nomic group in this country, be it a 
union or a management, then the public 
welfare must come first, and for a limited 
period of time, while a period of nego- 
tiation and relaxation passes—and I 
emphasize relaxation“ because it is very 
important in the whole field of labor con- 
troversies—the government, under a 
system of government by law, has a duty 
to use the procedures available to it to 
insure that we can avoid irreparable 
damage. 

It will be cried by some who will seek 
to distort the bill that the Senator from 
Oregon proposes that the Government 
take over industry. They will ask, 
“What will happen to the private enter- 
prise system if Congress vests in the 
Government the power to seize indus- 
try?” But, there is nothing new in the 
seizure proposal. It has been found 
necessary from time to time, in order 
to protect the public interest, to engage 
in token seizures. I suggest to those 
who ask such questions that they read 
the Morse bill. The bill makes it per- 
fectly clear that the seizures are to be 
token seizures. It makes clear that the 
flag is raised above the industry struck. 
The bill makes it clear that for a period 
of 90 days or longer if Congress so di- 
rects, the workers will in fact be working 
for the flag, not for management per se, 
during which time the parties are en- 
joined to return to the principles of vol- 
untarism which characterize our system 
of collective bargaining, mediation, con- 
ciliation, and voluntary arbitration. 

In my judgment, I would be untrue to 
my trust, likewise I would be walking 
out on my knowledge and experience m 
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the field of labor relations, if I were not 
willing at this hour to make this pro- 
posal. I make it in the best interests 
of labor and management. In my judg- 
ment, I make it in the best interests of 
the welfare of my country, because, con- 
sidering the difficult times ahead, I think 
the time is long overdue for us to put on 
the statute books an emergency dispute 
law which we know will work. If we do 
so, we will not be confronted, as we have 
been confronted time and time again, 
since 1947, when Congress passed the 
Taft-Hartley law, with an inadequate 
national emergency dispute statute; we 
will not be confronted with a dispute in 
which we discover, after the periods of 
time provided for in the Taft-Hartley 
emergency disputes section or under the 
Railroad Labor Act of 1926, that we have 
no effective procedures left. 

The President of the United States 
is living in that hour tonight. 

The fact is that at this hour we do not 
have on the statute books any procedure 
under law which would be applicable to 
the flight engineers’ case if they carry 
out strike plans and the effect of the 
strike is bound to endanger the economy 
and the welfare of this country. I be- 
lieve we owe it to the President and to 
the people of the United States to pro- 
ceed impartially and impersonally to en- 
act legislation that will meet the need. 

I introduce the bill in that spirit; and 
I wish to say that the dispute of the 
flight engineers only happened to be the 
issue which made clear to me that the 
time had come for me once again to take 
the floor of the Senate to urge the Con- 
gress to enact an effective emergency- 
dispute bill. 

As I close, I repeat that I am not 
wedded to the bill. I welcome improve- 
ments of the bill; and I welcome sug- 
gestions by labor and by management, if 
they are constructive and if the purpose 
is to seek to improve the bill. 

I also wish to say to labor and to man- 
agement that I shall oppose any attempt 
by the spokesmen for either side to 
scuttle the objectives of the bill, for the 
objectives of the bill are called for under 
a system of government by law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, 

The bill (S. 3443) to amend title II 
of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, with respect to the settlement of 
labor disputes resulting in national 
emergencies, introduced by Mr. Morse, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REVISION OF FORMULA FOR AP- 
PORTIONING CASH ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS UNDER NATIONAL SCHOOL 
LUNCH ACT—STATEMENT BY SEN- 
ATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
morning the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, in open hearings, 
gave consideration to H.R. 11665 and S. 
2442, bills to revise the formula for ap- 
portioning cash assistance funds among 
the States under the National School 
Lunch Act. Because of the great inter- 
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est in this legislation of Oregonians, par- 

ticularly those who are concerned with 

administering this popular school lunch 
program, I presented to the committee 

a statement in support of the legislation. 
Under the recommendations of the De- 

partment of Agriculture, if they are 
adopted through enactment of this leg- 
islation, Oregon’s share from the cash 
assistance funds, which are currently 
$98.6 million, would rise from $893,000 
to $916,000 in the first year of the tran- 
sitional period. 

Of course, together with many other 
Senators, I very much hope that the 
appropriated amounts for the national 
cash assistance fund can be materially 
increased in the years ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my brief statement for the 
committee be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE ON H.R. 11665 
AND S. 2442, BILLS To REVISE THE FORMULA 
FOR APPORTIONING CASH ASSISTANCE FUNDS 
AMONG THE STATES UNDER THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT, PRESENTED TO THE SEN~ 
ATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FOR- 
ESTRY 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I come before you to urge that favor- 

able consideration be given H.R. 11665 and 

S. 2442. I have received word from school 

authorities all over my State, including the 

Ashland Public Schools, the Portland Public 

Schools, the Parkrose Public Schools, the 

Bandon Public Schools, my own hometown of 

Eugene, Oreg., the Milton-Freewater Public 

School System, the Redmond (Oreg.) Public 

School System and the Crook County School 

District, all of which support the funds re- 

allocation provided for in the legislation, 

Nor has this support from my State been 
confined to public school officials. Many 
citizens from all parts of my State, as in- 
dividuals and as members of farm organ- 
izations have likewise strongly urged pass- 
age of this legislation. 

Senator Dwight Hopkins of the Oregon 
State Legislature from Imbler, Oreg., for ex- 
ample, has urged that favorable considera- 
tion be given to this important change in 
our school lunch program. 

No opposition to the bills had been received 
by my office. In view of this unanimity 
of support, it is my hope that the commit- 
tee will report a measure favorably. 


USE OF ELECTRICITY IN MAINTE- 
NANCE OF ASTORIA, OREG., RE- 
SERVE FLEET 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article from the June issue of the 
Northwest Ruralite. It describes the im- 
portant part electricity plays in the 
maintenance of the Astoria Reserve 
Fleet near Astoria, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ar Reapy—West OREGON ELECTRIC HELPS 
KEEP ONE OF UNCLE SAMmM’s NONCOMBAT 
RESERVE FLEETS PREPARED FOR EMER- 
GENCIES 
Some 165 merchant vessels and naval aux- 

iliaries lie quietly at anchor in Cathlamet 

Bay on the Columbia River, 3 miles east of 

Astoria, Oreg. 
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This is the Astoria Reserve Fleet, one of 
seven strategically located noncombatant 
ship pools held in readiness by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce Maritime Admin- 
istration. These are the vessels available on 
short notice to carry the boys, the bullets, 
the bacon if our Nation's safety should re- 
quire. 

West Oregon Electric Cooperative of Ver- 
nonia, Oreg., provides electric service to the 
Astoria Reserve Fleet basin. And electric 
power is an important factor in maintaining 
these big ships in good order. In past emer- 
gencies, Uncle Sam has paid heavily in lack 
of preparation for the grim business of war 
and defense, including cargo bottoms to 
haul men and material. But after World 
War II a policy of readiness was adopted for 
the merchant fleet, and in 1946, the first 
vessels of the Astoria Reserve dropped anchor 
in the Columbia. 

Actually, the fleet is not static. As E. 
T. Joste of the Portland office of the Mari- 
time Administration expresses it, “The Re- 
serve Fleet is like a grain terminal, which 
receives raw grain and sorts it out for bread 
flour and stock feed and all the other uses. 
The Reserve Fleet receives ships and sorts 
them out for scrap, for preservation, for re- 
conditioning—it's sort of a sifting-down 
process.” 

Under an exchange program, private com- 
panies can turn in old vessels to the fleet 
and receive credit on the construction of new 
ships at private shipyards. The Reserve 
Fleet even has “thirdhand” ships traded in 
on “secondhand” models, said Mr. Joste. 

And one of the most interesting—and 
practical—uses of those big boats riding 
quietly on the Columbia is for grain storage. 
The even temperature of the water provides 
for better storage than a conventional grain 
silo we were told—28 of the ships had wheat 
in their holds, from the Government wheat 
program, the day of Ruralite's visit, with 
7 others waiting. At the height of the 
program in 1955, 110 of these ships served as 
floating grain bins. 

“The Maritime Administration Reserve 
Fleet is not a graveyard fleet,” explains a 
mimeographed leaflet given visitors at the 
Administration office. “Far from it. The 
ships you see here have been decommissioned 
and preserved but not neglected. Most of 
the ships you see here were built at a cost 
of between $14, to $10 million each. They 
are being maintained at an annual cost of 
only $1,900 each and are scrapped when they 
become obsolete in purpose.” 
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When a ship is nosed into line at the fleet 
basin for reconditioning, it gets a thorough 
going over. Rust is knocked off with a high- 
pressure water jet blast. A special nondry- 
ing grey-pigment preservative paint is ap- 
plied. The original red oxide paint was 
abandoned because too many visitors thought 
it was rust. The ship’s mechanism is con- 
ditioned for its standby status, but the 
machinery is turned over on a regular sched- 
ule to avoid its setting from lack of use. 

There is little problem of marine growth 
to worry about, but below-water hulls are 
protected from ordinary electrolytic action 
by what fleet technicians call cathodic-elec- 
tric treatment. Electric current passes 
through large carbon anodes suspended 
under each vessel, to counteract the rusting 
or decomposing action which would ordi- 
narily pit the ship below waterline, 

Already the Maritime Administration’s 
standby Navy has been called upon to rush 
to the breach. “During the Korean war,” 
Mr. Joste told Ruralite, the 8 fleets then 
in reserve furnished 560 ships on short 
notice. The Astoria Fleet provided its share 
of these. To my memory, these fleets, 
located on all three seaboards, have answered 
the call to six different national emergencies 
since the end of World War II.” 

In fact, the motto of the Astoria Reserve 
Fleet and its six sister standby flotillas might 
well be just that—‘Stand by for emer- 
gencies.” 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MORSE, by unanimous consent, 
introduced a bill (S. 3442) to amend title 
II of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947, with respect to the settlement 
of labor disputes resulting in national 
emergencies, which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when 
he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no other Senator wishes to speak, 
I move that, under the previous order, 
the Senate adjourn until tomorrow. 


June 19 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.), under the 
previous order, the Senate adjourned un- 
til tomorrow, Wednesday, June 20, 1962, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate June 19, 1962: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Harold C. Woodward, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission 
for the term of 5 years expiring June 22, 
1967. (Reappointment.) 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grade indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 


To be ensigns 


Ned Colden Austin 
Richard James DeRycke 


Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grades indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 


To be lieutenant (juntor grade) 
Daniel F. Leary 
To be ensigns 
Stephen Z. Bezuk Kenneth B. Young 
David G. Hickerson Richard P. Williamson 
Gerald W. Hohmann Allan Jenks 
Richard H. Albritton Alfred W. Cecil 
Frank H. Branca James J. Lium 
Richard A. Rader Bruce L. McCartney 
Stanley J. Ruden Larry L. Lewis 
William L. Newton III James F. Reeve 
Edward R. Dohrman Michael J. 
Christopher E. Krusa Pazuchanics 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for personne] ac- 
tion in the regular corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 
To be senior assistant surgeons 
James Christensen Pritz R. Dixon 
Robert E. Anderson Theodor S. Kaufman 
William L. Kissick Theodor Kolobow 
Bernard L. Albert John L. Buckingham 
To be assistant surgeon 
Richard E. Mansfield 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Needed: Greater Consumption of Dairy 
Foods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, currently, 
the Nation is observing its 26th annual 
June Dairy Month. 

The purpose is to increase the con- 
sumption of nutritional health-giving 
dairy food. 

This, I believe, is necessary, not only 
for the economic health of the dairy in- 
dustry—a vitally important segment of 
agriculture—but also for the health of 
the American people. 


In a weekend address over Wisconsin 
radio stations, I was privileged to outline 
some suggestions for increasing con- 
sumption of dairy foods. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the address printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This marks the 26th anniversary of nation- 
wide efforts during June Dairy Month to 
salute—and improve the economic outlook 
for—the dairy industry. 

Throughout the ages, milk has been a sym- 
bol of the good life. In the book of Exodus, 
for example, there is reference to Moses’ role 
in leading the people to a “land flowing with 
milk and honey.” 

Today, farming is the biggest business in 
the United States. If all milk produced 
within the continental United States were 
gathered together, it would make a river 40 
feet wide, 3 feet deep and 3,500 miles long. 


Agriculture—and related industries called 
agri-business—provide jobs for more than 
one-third of all the workers in the coun- 
try, including 6 million workers on farms; 
7 million producing for, or serving, farmers, 
and 11 million processing or distributing 
farm products. 

The farmer, too, is a significant consumer 
of other products, buying: 5 percent of all 
US. electricity; 9 percent of the rubber; 10 
percent of the steel; 13 percent of the petro- 
leum; and using more tractors and trucks 
than any other industry. 

Wisconsin—as the No. 1 milk-producing 
State in the Nation—with an output of about 
18 billion pounds annually, has a special in- 
terest in telling the dairy story. 

Why? To find consumers and to create 
markets for our milk, cheese, butter, ice 
cream, and other high-quality dairy foods 
at home, and elsewhere in the world. 

According to a consumers’ survey, milk and 
milk products provide 28 percent of our food 
nutrients for only 19 percent of each food 
dollar, From dairy foods, the American fam- 
ily obtains 23 to 26 percent of their cal- 
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ories; 40 to 45 percent of their protein; 75 to 
84 percent of their calcium; 35 to 39 percent 
of their vitamin A. 

Dairy foods, healthwise, and economi- 
cally, then, are a good investment for the 
American family. 

Now, what can we, as citizens, do to pro- 
mote consumption of dairy foods? Construc- 
tive actions, I believe, could well include: 
(1) undertaking a more effective campaign 
to sell the dairy food message to more peo- 
ple; (2) expanding milk consumption in 
schools, youth centers, milk bars and as a 
nutritional pickup—in more public places; 
(3) promoting milk breaks for working peo- 
ple; (4) discouraging policies that undermine 
public confidence in dairy foods—such as: 
too-exclusive utilization of milk as a meas- 
uring stick for strontium-90; overstating the 
cholesterol case; or attempts to exclude 
dairy foods from the daily fare of diet-con- 
scious America; and (5) better educating the 
American family to the nutritional value of 
dairy foods for snacks and mealtimes, as 
essential to our health. 

Although dairy promotional activities are 
highlighted during June Dairy Month, the 
theme “Every Day Is Dairy Day“ should be 
emphasized all year round. 


The Deportation of the People of the 
Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great tragedies of our age has 
been the loss of freedom that has en- 
sued throughout the world as the insid- 
ious forces of Red communism have 
moved forward in their attempt to domi- 
nate our civilization as we know it today. 
This is underlined most clearly when we 
turn our attention to the once free states 
of the Balkan area—Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. The people of these three 
liberty-loving nations enjoyed but a 
short period of the rights of self-deter- 
mination before they were engulfed in 
1940 by the Soviet Union. During the 
two decades between the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars their independence, 
spirit, and their example of democracy 
stood out like a sore thumb in compari- 
son to the reign of terror and dictator- 
ship that existed in their giant neighbor 
to the East. The Soviets were deter- 
mined to extinguish this flame on their 
border and moved in 1940 to occupy these 
nations. Not content with mere occupa- 
tion, they began on June 14, 1941, to 
move by mass deportations the citizens of 
these three Baltic States—Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia. The deportation of 
thousands of these innocent people is not 
only a blot on the civilized history of 
our time but it is an indictment of the 
communistic system as it exists today. 
Nowhere or in no manner can commu- 
nism compete with freedom as such. 
When the Communists found that they 
could not sell their vicious system to the 
people of these three nations they deter- 
mined to move out any and all that stood 
in their path. This is what happened on 
June 14, 1941. These people were sub- 
mitted to unspeakable horrors in Si- 
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beria, prisons and slave labor camps. 
Thousands of them have perished, no 
doubt, and those that do live on exist in 
the twilight world of the Communist 
horror. On this 21st anniversary of the 
deportation our hearts go out in sympa- 
thy to the people of these nations. It is 
our fervent wish that one day when free- 
dom once again lives within Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia these people will find 
the way to return to the democracy they 
so long have sought. 


Facts on Communist Propaganda, II— 
Volume of Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
part I of this series explained the Uni- 
versal Postal Union and Communist use 
of this agreement. Part II gives some 
basic information on the volume of Com- 
munist propaganda: 

VOLUME OF COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 

No one in this country, in or out of Gov- 
ernment, knows how huge the inflow of 
Communist propaganda material is. 

Some attempt has been made to estimate 
known shipments of such material through 
the international mails. There are some 50 
ports of entry in this country plus about 100 
subports where international mail is 
received, 

Of these 150 locations, there is a check 
made of incoming Communist political 
propaganda by the Customs Bureau in only 
three ports—New York, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. Information received by the 
House Postal Operations Subcommittee 
clearly indicates that these three checkpoint 
control units do not have sufficient personnel 
to do a thorough inspection. 

Virtually no inspection is made at the 
other 147 ports and subports. 

In testimony before the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, Customs Bureau 
officials have given the figures below as their 
estimates of the volume of Communist 
propaganda entering the country through 
the three ports where Bureau personnel are 
assigned to inspect incoming mail shipments 
from Communist bloc countries only: 1958, 
4,897,000 packages; 1959, 6 million packages, 
10 million items; 1960, 14 million packages, 
21 million items, 

These figures reflect only the amount re- 
ceived at three ports from Communist coun- 
tries. Not included: 

1. Material coming through the mail at 
the other 147 ports. 

2. Material shipped into this country by 
freight or air freight, such as that which 
came from Cuba. 

3. Material from Communist Party organ- 
izations and Communist-front groups in the 
free world. This equals the amount of 
material from Communist countries, ac- 
cording to Customs Bureau estimates. 

Additional testimony from Mr. Irving 
Fishman, Deputy Director of Customs as- 
signed to the port of New York, when he 
appeared before the Un-American Activities 
Committee on May 12, 1960, is pertinent. 
In citing figures used above he said: 

“These figures do not include redefection 
material which is received via first-class 
mail. It has been estimated that * * * the 
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port of New York alone (receives) * * * ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 (pieces) a year of this 
latter type of material, This material is 
printed in Russian, Byelorussian, Georgian, 
Ukrainian, Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian, 
and Rumanian.” 

Subsequently he also made these com- 
ments: “* * * first-class mail is not sub- 
ject to examination. * * We do not have 
access to diplomatic mail.” 

When asked if the Customs Bureau has 
“access to Communist propaganda which 
comes in bulk shipments for redistribution 
to dissemination points which, in turn, dis- 
tribute the material outside the United 
States,” Fishman replied: “No; we have no 
control over that either.” 

He also said: “* agents who are regis- 
tered with the Department of Justice * * * 
may, of course, bring in tons of it without 
any control by any Government agency.” 

Fishman also spoke of the “issue of how to 
control Communist propaganda materials 
coming from friendly countries.” He was 
asked: “We have virtually no surveillance 
over that?” 

No.“ 

This is sufficient to show that even Cus- 
toms Bureau figures are woefully inadequate 
to reflect the total amount of Communist 
propaganda entering this country from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and from Communist 
Party organizations and Communist-front 
groups in the free world. 

Fishman also said at these hearings: “We 
have some general idea of how the material 
is directed. It is directed, of course, pri- 
marily and principally to people who have 
their heritage in the countries now under 
Communist domination and control. It is 
directed to colleges, universities, and second- 
ary schools, to every organization associated 
with these schools. For the most part, 
this material is unsolicited.” 

Could there be 10 million, 25 million, 50 
million items coming in, in a month, every 
3 months, during a 12-month period? No- 
body knows and there is no way of finding 
out, 


Salute to RKO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the RKO theaters, one of the 
leading coast-to-coast circuits in the 
country, is this year celebrating its 75th 
anniversary. 

Seventy-five years in history is a 
moment, in business a goodly span, but 
in theaters it is a tradition. From the 
time the first B. F. Keith theater opened 
in Boston and the first Orpheum the- 
ater opened in San Francisco, the tradi- 
tion has burgeoned, and through the 
years has grown, embracing in its growth 
every forward step in the development of 
American entertainment. First, there 
was the famous B. F. Keith vaudeville, 
“The Big Time.” This was joined with 
the Orpheum circuit, and the day came 
when a vaudeville act could be assured 
of 2 years of solid bookings, playing the 
entire circuit and affiliated theaters. 
Eventually, to this was added the new- 
fangled “flicker.” Edison’s novelty grew 
to be a giant and the RKO circuit was in 
the forefront of bringing film entertain- 
ment to the millions. 
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During the two World Wars, RKO was 
among the leaders in the sale of liberty 
bonds, war bonds, recruiting drives, and 
other war activities. 

Despite the inroads of other entertain- 
ment mediums, from the first radio 
broadcast to TV, RKO has constantly 
maintained their theaters as bright 
showcases for Hollywood’s and the 
world’s film studios’ finest productions 
and have always been made available as 
centers of community activities. 

I salute this leading theater circuit for 
its splendid tradition of “bringing the 
best available entertainment to the pub- 
lic, in comfortable surroundings“ —a 
credo set down by its founders 75 years 
ago. 


Increased Pay for Postal Employees 
While Assigned to Higher Salary Level 
Duties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10265 
will clarify a misinterpretation of the 
law governing payments at an increased 
basic salary rate, to those postal em- 
ployees assigned to duties and responsi- 
bilities of higher salary levels. It also 
will validate payments made for higher 
level service prior to February 17, 1962, 
caused by this misunderstanding. 
Otherwise, employees paid under the 
Post Office Department’s regulation 
would have to pay back these amounts, 
causing considerable hardship for them. 

What caused the situation that now 
requires correction through enactment 
of H.R. 10265? The provisions of the 
Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
of 1955 (39 U.S.C. 3335b), permits the 
Postmaster General to assign a postal 
service employee to higher level service 
and provides that, if such employee is 
assigned for more than 30 days in a cal- 
endar year to such higher level service, 
the Postmaster General shall pay the 
higher level compensation for the period 
of the assignment in excess of 30 days. 

The Post Office Department inter- 
preted and applied the latter provision 
through a postal regulation—Postal 
Manual, sec. 756.542, 4b, as amended, and 
effective on October 7, 1960—in the fol- 
lowing language: 

An employee who has once established 
eligibility for higher level compensation is 
not required to requalify year after year. 
So long as he received compensation in the 
preceding calendar year for service in a level 
above the current level of his position, he 
shall be paid for all higher level service 
performed in the then current calendar 
year. 


However, the Comptroller General of 
the United States declares that: 


We are of the opinion that the clear lan- 
guage of the statute requires that a postal 
employee must perform 30 days of higher 
level service each calendar year before he is 
entitled to higher level pay for the days in 
excess thereof. 
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Stating that the postal regulation was 
invalid, the Comptroller General advised 
that: 


Prompt steps should be taken to revise 
that section to conform herewith. 


This letter to the Postmaster General 
was dated February 1, 1962. 

The Post Office Department complied 
with that decision and issued an order 
on March 8, 1962, suspending payment 
of compensation for performance of 
higher level service performed on and 
after February 17, 1962, except in cases 
where the employees have completed 30 
days of higher level service during cal- 
endar year 1962. 

This bill will give the Postmaster Gen- 
eral authority to waive the requirement 
relating to a minimum of 30 days higher 
level service in each calendar year and 
will permit him to pay the higher level 
compensation for those first 30 days of a 
calendar year if he so desires. The bill 
also validates the payments already 
made and which would have been au- 
thorized had this bill been in effect when 
the service was performed. 

As amended by the committee, the 
legislation will become effective on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1962, and thus fill the gap 
between that date and the date of enact- 
ment during which higher level compen- 
sation was paid only for higher level 
service in excess of the 30-day minimum. 
The remaining provisions of the amend- 
ment relate to payments for higher level 
service performed during the period 
February 17, 1962, to the date of enact- 
ment, by employees who are on the rolls 
on the date of enactment, or who have 
entered the Armed Forces, or retired, or 
to survivors of such employees. 

This bill corrects a misunderstanding, 
and in a way that will hurt no one. It 
recognizes the right of postal employees 
who are temporarily assigned to posi- 
tions of higher responsibility, to be paid 
accordingly. 


A Postage Stamp To Commemorate the 
Beginning of Humane Treatment of the 
Mentally Ill in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a bill authorizing and directing 
the Postmaster General to issue a special 
postage stamp commemorating the be- 
ginning of humane treatment for the 
mentally ill in the United States. 

This came about in the founding and 
establishment of the first mental institu- 
tion dedicated to this noble purpose— 
the Friends Hospital in Philadelphia, Pa. 
founded in 1813—and which celebrates 
its 150th anniversary next year, 1963. 

Mental and emotional illness, together 
with related psychiatric disorders, are 
strange, frightening and bewildering, not 
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only to the patient but to the loved ones 
who are responsible for providing him 
with the necessary care and treatment. 
In 1813 the Religious Society of Friends, 
the tolerant and compassionate Quakers 
of Philadelphia, were the first organized 
group in America to realize that one who 
suffered the loss of mental reasoning was 
not a person to be feared, despised, and 
treated as a social outcast, to be hidden 
away from all further contact with nor- 
mal everyday life. They decided to do 
something about it. 

It is stated in the first paragraph of 
the Friends’ founding constitution, in 
part: 

Desirous to provide for the suitable ac- 
commodation of that afflicted class of those 
with us who are, or may be deprived of the 
use of their reason, as well as for the relief 
of their families and friends, have associated 
for the purpose of establishing an asylum for 
their reception which is intended to furnish, 
beside the requisite medical aid, such tender, 
sympathetic attention and religious over- 
sight as may soothe their agitated minds 
and thereby, under the divine blessing, fa- 
cilitate their restoration to the enjoyment 
of this inestimable gift. 


Thus, under these guiding principles, 
which have remained in effect and in 
practice over the many years, the 
Friends Hospital was founded almost 150 
years ago. While originally founded for 
the Friends, it was only a few years un- 
til mentally ill of all denominations were 
admitted. It would be difficult to esti- 
mate just how many have walked from 
within those portals over the many years, 
restored to normalcy and reunited with 
loved ones, to search for the lost threads 
in their life. 

Friends Hospital is a nonprofit. in- 
stitution located off the south drives of 
bustling Roosevelt Boulevard which car- 
ries heavy traffic to the cities of New 
York and nearby New Jersey. 

By comparison, within the boundaries 
of the hospital grounds is laid a peace- 
ful scene which gives one the feeling of 
suddenly being transplanted from a busy 
city to the serenity and beauty of the 
country. 

In passing between the large stone col- 
umns, minus the usual institutional iron 
gates, you emerge upon a long winding 
shady drive lined with stately leafy trees 
towering above, and beckoning as if a 
welcoming committee. 

The spacious and well-kept grounds 
abound with expansive green lawn, trim 
shrubbery, the blooming greenhouses, 
and the restful shady covering of the 
many fine trees. These surroundings 
could do no other than make a distinct 
contribution to the peace and welfare 
of the mental patient residing tempo- 
rarily therein. It is assuredly one of the 
principal factors responsible for the re- 
covery percentage which makes Friends 
Hospital outstanding in its field of 
endeavor. 

We could do well to recognize the be- 
nevolence and foresight of medical pio- 
neering by the Quakers of 1813, and the 
significant contributions of those who 
followed the dedicated cause of alleviat- 
ing the problems of mental illness. 

For this, we owe a debt of gratitude, 
and I, therefore, urge that the entrusted 
committee and the membership of this 
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House support the legislative measure for 
the issuance of a commemorative stamp 
to honor the Friends Hospital in the 
150th anniversary year of its founding. 


Amending Federal Power Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
introduced a bill, H.R. 12181, which 
would amend the Federal Power Act to 
require obtaining a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission as a condition to 
constructing, extending, operating, or 
maintaining any facilities for transmit- 
ting electric energy in interstate com- 
merce at normal voltages in excess of 
230,000 volts. 

In recent years there have been great 
developments in the techniques of trans- 
mitting electric power. Until recently, 
the largest economic transmission dis- 
tance was from 200 to 400 miles at maxi- 
mum voltages of 230,000 volts. For 
several years there have been lines 
operating in Europe and in Russia at 
greater distances and higher voltages. 
The Interior Department’s task. force 
which recently studied the possibility of 
an intertie between the Pacific North- 
west and the Pacific Southwest has 
pointed out that electricity can now be 
economically transmitted for more than 
1,000 miles at 750,000 volts. 

The construction of such lines would 
have a tremendous impact upon the pow- 
er utilization and economic growth of 
our country. Experiments on extra- 
high voltage transmission are already be- 
ing conducted in the United States, and 
it has recently been announced that such 
a line will be built in northern Califor- 
nia and southern Oregon to intercon- 
nect the systems of the Pacific Power & 
Light Co. and the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. Recently, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, by a split vote, ruled that the 
present terms of the Federal Power Act 
do not authorize the Commission to de- 
termine whether such extra-high volt- 
age lines are compatible with the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. 

The tremendous economic impact re- 
sulting from operation of such extra- 
high voltage lines demand regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission. My bill, 
therefore, provides that a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity must 
be obtained from the Federal Power 
Commission before any person May con- 
struct, extend, operate, or maintain any 
facilities for transmitting electric energy 
at normal voltages in excess of 230,000 
volts. Anyone who, at the time this bill 
is enacted, is already then engaged in the 
transmission of electric energy at a nor- 
mal voltage in excess of 230,000 volts will 
automatically receive such a certificate 
if he files an application for it within 90 
days. My proposal will authorize the 
Commission to require all applicants, ex- 
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cept those who already have existing 
extra-high voltage lines in operation at 
the time the bill is enacted, to show that 
their operations are required by present 
or future public convenience and neces- 
sity, and to observe such reasonable 
terms and conditions as the Federal 
Power Commission requires for the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. In addi- 
tion, no public utility would be permitted 
to abandon or curtail such extra-high 
voltage transmission operation unless the 
Commission finds that such abandon- 
ment or curtailment would be consistent 
with the public interest and then grants 
permission for such abandonment or 
curtailment. The abandonment provi- 
sion in my bill is identical with the pro- 
vision in S. 1607 which was approved by 
the Senate on August 14, 1961, and which 
is also included in section 5 of H.R. 10865 
and its companion bill S. 2882, both of 
which are now pending in this Congress. 

I also want to point out that the word 
“person” in the bill would, in view of 
sections 3(3), 3(4), 3(7), 201(e), and 
201(f) of the Federal Power Act, apply 
only to “public utilities” as defined in 
the Federal Power Act and would not in- 
clude Federal and State agencies. 


Education on U.S. National Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in recent 
years, special efforts have been made to 
redefine and crystallize our national 
purpose. 

Former President Eisenhower, for ex- 
ample, appointed a Special Commission 
on National Goals. In 1960, the Com- 
mission completed its study, containing 
highly significant observations and eval- 
uations of our national life. 

Unfortunately, the study—until now— 
has served mostly for armchair conver- 
sation. 

Personally, I feel there is a great need 
for an effort to imbue in our people a 
greater sensitivity and understanding of 
our national purpose. 

In a weekend broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations, I was privileged to 
make some suggestions on how this could 
be accomplished. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of my talk printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Our country to attain its highest des- 
tiny must imbue in its citizens a greater 
realization of, and dedication to attaining, 
essential national goals for the future. 

Unless this is done, we, as a people, may 
fail to: (1) Fully utilize, benefit from, and 
preserve for posterity this great blessed land 
of freedom; and (2) compete less success- 
fully than would otherwise be possible 
against communism (dedicated to burying 


us). 

In 1776 our forefathers created a new na- 
tion—“conceived in liberty! dedicated to 
establishing and preserving maximum free - 
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dom for all the people. Upon such a heri- 
tage, we have grown, and progressed, to be- 
come the greatest country in the world, 

In national crises including two world 
wars we have defended the ramparts of 
freedom, 

Today, however, our system is challenged 
by a more powerful enemy than ever before 
in history: communism. 

As a free people possessing a superior sys- 
tem, resources, and ideals I am confident 
that we can win over communism, 

Victory can, however, ultimately and more 
rapidly be attained if we, as citizens, become 
imbued with a clearer concept of national 
objectives. 

Recognizing the need, former President 
Eisenhower appointed a Special Commission 
on National Goals. Completed in 1960, the 
Commission’s study provides invaluable ob- 
servations and evaluations of major features 
of our national life. 

Unfortunately, however, the study—until 
now—has served mostly for armchair con- 
versations. As yet, there has been too little 
effort to translate the recommendations into 
the daily life of our people and Nation. 

In view of: (1) The challenge to our citi- 
zens, individually, resulting from the fast- 
changing, rapidly paced times; and (2) the 
challenge to our system posed by com- 
munism; there is, I believe, an urgent need 
for greater public education on national 
goals, 

How can this be done? 
steps: 

1. Our school system can, and should, 
provide required studies on national goals, 
to instill in youth—the leaders of tomor- 
row—a clearer sense of direction and 
purpose. 

2. For adult education, in and out of 
school, greater effort also is needed to pro- 
mote public understanding of national ob- 
jectives; and 

3. US. information media, including pub- 
lications, radio, and television, too, have a 
responsibility for furthering understanding 
of, and ideas for attaining, goals essential 
for progress and security. 

Overall, the Nation, I believe, could bene- 
fit tremendously from a renewed national 
effort to define, establish and dedicate itself 
to attaining those goals (in agriculture, 
education, economic progress, human well- 
being and security) essential for achieving 
our highest destiny. 


By the following 


Aid to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an address I made before 
the Mizrachi Women’s Organization of 
America at their annual donor luncheon, 
held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, Thursday, June 14, 1962. 

The text of my statement follows: 


Am To ISRAEL 


I have drawn upon 40 years of experience 
in the service of my country to learn that 
the key to understanding lies in two words, 
“historical perspective”. And what is “his- 
torical perspective“? It is the unbroken 
conversation among the past, the present, 
and the future. What pleases me about 
talking to you today is how you, the Mizrachi 
Women of America, understand this too, 
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When you say, “It takes faith to build a 
land; it takes faith to build a person,” you 
are in effect putting into practice the “his- 
torical perspective”. You draw upon the 
heritage of the past and the opportunities of 
the present to assure the future. 

Another word for it is “vision.” Thirty- 
five years ago, you dreamed a dream of a 
homeland for the Jews, and it came to pass 
and, today, drawing upon the strength of our 
ancient faith, you give dignity to those who 
once were outcasts, confidence to those who 
once despaired, provide schools, community 
and religious centers, libraries, vocational 
— for the young girls and women of 


211 Siow that in the beginning of the year 
of 1961, ground was broken, to cite one ex- 
ample, in Beersheba, for a vocational school. 
In your wisdom, you chose the very gateway 
to the Negev, that arid, neglected and scorned 
land for thousands of years upon which to- 
day the future of Israel depends if it is to 
grow and and absorb its growing 
populations and their needs. You have 
taken young girls from Iraq and Iran and 
Morocco and worked to integrate them into 
a new culture so that with others they will 
have the capabilities to build the nation. 
This is “historical perspective.” That is why 
I know you will understand when I use this 
term in connection with the political, eco- 
nomic and social development of the State 
of Israel itself. 

On May 9, 1962, just a little over a month 
ago, I had the honor to present to the House 
of Representatives a statement on Israel. 
This significant statement so met with ap- 
proval that 232 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives joined with me, more than a ma- 
jority, in endorsing the statement. I want 
you to hear it because it is of the utmost 
significance in the pursuit of our U.S. for- 
eign policy that you and the members of 
our administration, responsible for the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, understand it and 
absorb it: 

“Israel's 14th anniversary will be hailed 
by the American people who favored the 
reestablishment of an independent Jewish 
Commonwealth and who have rejoiced at 
the progress the people of Israel have made 
to utilize their independence for human ad- 
vancement; to rehabilitate their land; to 
provide sanctuary for more than a million 
refugees and immigrants; to develop their 
economy; to cultivate their arts and sciences; 
to revive their civilization and culture; to 
cooperate constructively in the interna- 
tional community. 

“The interest and support which America 
has extended in these inspiring develop- 
ments will continue, even as America extends 
its help to the independence and freedom 
of all countries in the Middle East and else- 
where. 

“On this occasion, however, we are mind- 
ful that the people of Israel are still denied 
the blessings of peace and that they must 
continue to adjust themselves to a state of 
belligerence on the part of their neighbors. 
This Arab war against Israel is unique. The 
United Nations Charter outlaws war. Yet 
here in the Middle East, in unprecedented 
defiance of the charter, belligerence is 
carried on without challenge, intervention 
or rebuke by the international community. 

“The continuation of this hostile policy, 
resulting im heavy armaments, boycott, 
blockade, threat of destruction and border 
incidents, is a costly burden for all the peo- 
ple of the Middle East and an obstruction to 
their economic progress and development 
and to regional cooperation. 

“And it spells danger, not only to the Arabs 
and Israelis, but to world peace, because in 
our world today any local conflict may spread 
into general and widespread hostility. 

“We believe that the issues which divide 
Israel and the Arab States must be resolved 
in the spirit and the service of peace. This 
can only be done if the leaders of Israel and 
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the Arab nations agree to meet honorably in 
recognition of their mutual right to free ex- 
istence in peace. There is no effective al- 
ternative. 


“Progress on border disputes, on economic 
development, on refugee resettlement, on 
disarmament, can best be promoted within 
the broad context of mutual acceptance of 
Peace as an overriding duty and purpose. 

“An Arab-Israel peace has too long been 
delayed and denied. As the leader of the free 
world, the United States should be in the 
vanguard of world opinion in pressing for an 
Arab-Israel peace. We have a duty to pro- 
test against the maintenance of belligerence, 
hostility, and threat as national policies and 
attitudes. 

“We trust that the administration will 
pursue a policy, both within and without the 
United Nations, which firmly rejects all forms 
of aggression and which will make it clear to 
all governments in the Middle East that we 
do not condone war and that we persist in 
the search for peace as the major goal of 
American policy in the region.” 

You will note that this statement is in low 
key. There is solid reason for that because 
I have found that more often the quiet, un- 
advertised diplomacy and negotiations pro- 
duce greater results than the overreaching 
screech of an ill-tuned saxophone. Much 
political capital has been sought by extrava- 
gant charges against the administration. If 
the problems of Israel anent the Arab world 
are to be solved, they never will be resolved 
in the cross-political arena. Mistakes have 
been made by this administration as well as 
those of the past since Israel was proclaimed 
a state in 1948. Yet, I have also found that 
each administration, when new, needs to be 
educated to the facts of life in the Middle 
East and that it invariably readjusts its 
perspective as it learns more and more of 
the complexities in that area of the world. 

Certainly it was a mistake for the United 
States to support the censure of Israel over 
Syria. It was conceived and born in fear, 
fear of losing the support of the Arab na- 
tions for the West. Now we find that this 
is an illusion as other administrations have 
found that Arab unity and Arab constancy 
are illusions. 

The bill of particulars: 

Item: Only last week Iraq withdrew its 
Ambassador to the United States because we 
recognized Kuwait which Iraq claims as its 
own, even though Iraq was the first of the 
Arab nations to accept our arms, $50 million 
worth of it, 

Item: The United States invested great 
hopes and millions of dollars in Saudi 
Arabia. Now the agreement which per- 
mitted us to use the base at Dhaharan for 
the use of the U.S. Air Force was terminated 
on April 2, 1962, this despite the fact that 
the size of our aid to Saudi Arabia amounted 
to more than $100 million. We even per- 
mitted Saudi Arabia to bar American soldiers 
from an American base if they were of Jewish 
faith. 

Item: The Arab leaders are unwilling to 
consider the moderate proposals put forward 
by Dr. Joseph E. Johnson of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission. The proposals are 
not very demanding. They call for a un- 
supervised plebiscite among the refugees to 
determine the number who prefer repatria- 
tion and those who prefer compensation, re- 
patriation to Israel of approximately 20,000 
refugees on a trial basis, payment of compen- 
sation to landlords and to individual refu- 
gees whether or not they own property. But 
the Johnson proposals were rejected because 
the suggestion to repatriate 20,000 refugees 
to Israel implied recognition of Israel. 

Item: The ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, one of 
the worst of war criminals, unwhipped of 
justice, now lives in Beirut, lavishly financed 
by King Saud of Saudi Arabia and Premier 
Kassem of Iraq. He is one of the greatest 
influences among the Arab nations and 
through his constant propaganda and tour- 
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ing of Arab nations, consolidates hatred 
against Israel and permits of no compromise 
of that hatred. Neither he nor the Arab 
countries will permit any solution of the 
Arab refugee problem which has served them 
so well politically. The Arab refugees are 
their showcase against Israel and has been 
used to impress the uninformed with the 
enormity of their expatriation. 

Item: Our aid to Nasser. Such economic 
aid as we give to Egypt is being siphoned off 
by Egypt herself for a military arsenal from 
Moscow. Egypt put approximately $68 mil- 
lion into Soviet military equipment in 1961. 
The figure will go to $85 million in 1962. 
A total of $145 million will be spent for 
modern, complicated Soviet weapons to be 
delivered during the next 2 years. All of 
this is in addition to Soviet arms delivered 
to Egypt before 1960, including 60 or more 
IL-14’s now used as transport planes, a large 
number of the now obsolescent Mig-15’s 
and a huge amount of Soviet medium and 
small tanks, heavy artillery, recoilless guns, 
small-arms ammunition, and electronic 
equipment. As a result of these Soviet de- 
liveries, Nasser has announced he is doubling 
the number of army divisions from three to 
six, two of which will apparently be armored 
divisions. 

Lest there be misunderstanding, let me 
make it clear at once that the United States 
was the first to recognize the future of Israel 
and, since 1951, has given aid to Israel in 
grants, loans and surplus foods totaling some 
$850 million which is, on a per capita basis, 
more money than any other country has re- 
ceived. But there are reasons for this. 
Foremost, is Israel's ability to absorb aid, to 
put it to the best of possible uses, so success- 
fully that, today, Israel no longer needs the 
point 4 program. No other country in 
that area has used the grants and the loans 
to develop its resources as has Israel and 
returned value for value for every cent given. 
The rate of progress has been tremendous. 
These are the words of William 8. Gaud, 
AID’s Assistant Administrator for the Near 
East: 

“If the citizens of other countries in that 
part of the world would show the same en- 
thusiasm and pull their breeches up and do 
as much to develop their countries as the 
Israelis have done, we would be prepared to 
help them. Now we talk a lot about self- 
help. If there was ever a classic example of 
self-help, it is what Israel has done in that 
area.” 

He also added that the rate of progress in 
Israel had been “extremely high, by far the 
best in the region, and among the best 
anywhere.” 

Let me emphasize, that in many ways— 
ways that would please you—ways overt and 
covert—the Kennedy administration has im- 
measurably aided Israel. Do not take my 
word for it, ask the Israeli authorities, They 
will tell you that they never had a better 
friend than the Kennedy administration, and 
I say this despite the criticisms I offer and 
others offer. 

But let us look at the balance. Israel, 
with that help and the help of individuals 
and organizations such as yours, has helped 
et resettle more than a million immigrants 

and refugees. Israel does not get arms from 
the United States but her Arab neighbors 
get Soviet arms as well as some from the 
United States. Aid to Israel is mostly in the 
form of loans and surplus foods. Grants have 
been aid. The Arab States. have received 
massive economic aid from the Soviet bloc 
as well as from the United States. Israel is 
dependent only on the West. Arab States 
have received billions of dollars fram our 
European allies for oil. Of none of these 
aids can Israel boast. So perhaps it is a 
mistake to say that per capita United States 
aid to Israel is higher. 

These things are hard to weigh, but we do 
know that the progress in trade, in self-suf- 
ficiency, in education, and in science have 
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been greater in Israel despite its handicap, 
its paucity of raw materials, the enmity of 
its surrounding neighbors, than in any other 
country in that area. 

What Israel needs more than dollars is 
peace, and it must be the aim and the U.S. 
policy to encourage peace between Israel and 
its neighbors by insisting that the leaders of 
these countries sit down together to talk. 
Just so long as the West acts out of fear 
of the Arab nations, it cannot pursue that 
aim. More than arms, the Arab nations need 
an increase in the standard of living of its 
people and trade between Israel and its 
neighbors will invariably bring it nearer. 
What the Arab nations need more than 
war and hatred and conspiracy is the edu- 
cation of its people, and peace with Israel can 
help to bring that to pass. What the Arab 
nations need is an increased program of 
health giving and health restoring activities, 
and peace with Israel will help in that di- 
rection. Peace between the Arab nations 
and Israel means the growth and develop- 
ment of that whole region, and the growth 
and development in that region is what is 
sorely needed to bring stability to that area 
and with that stability, the gainer will be 
the West as well as Israel and the Arab 
nations, 

But I for one do not despair because in 
the “historical perspective’—and I return 
once again to that theme—peace will come 
to the Middle East because self-interest of 
the Middle East countries and the self-in- 
terest of the West demand it. Just as the 
American experiment in the beginnings of 
our own development inevitably moved for- 
ward, so inevitably will Israel, together with 
her neighbors, move forward. We have seen 
in the past how ancient enmities have dis- 
solved themselves, and we shall see it again. 

If the values of freedom are to prevail, if 
civilization is to flower in the development 
of each individual's greatest potential, if 
learning and the arts and science are to take 
precedence over rancor and emotionalism, 
then surely the ties of the United States with 
Israel must be unbreakable and its sympa- 
thies so clearly defined that no nation can 
mistake its meaning. If what we in the 
West are fighting for—a way of life—and 
that we have seen that way of life take root 
in one of the most backward areas—then 
surely we can ill afford to impoverish our- 
selves by impoverishing those values in 
Israel which we proclaim our own. Israel is 
unmistakably of the West, let no nation 
forget that. 


A Look at the Communist World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 19, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress which I delivered last Saturday, 
June 16, 1962, at the 32d annual conven- 
tion of the New York Department of 
Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. at the 
Concord Hotel, Kiamesha, N.Y. The 
title of my address was “A Look at the 
Communist World,” and it was as fol- 
lows: 

A Look at THE COMMUNIST WORLD 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
am indeed very pleased to be here with you 
today and to participate in your convention. 
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First of all, I wish to commend the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States for their 
demonstrated loyalty to the principles of 
freedom and democracy, in times of peace 
and in war. 

What concerns all Americans today is the 
rivalry between international communism 
and the forces of freedom, and it is of this 
rivalry that I wish to talk to you now. 

We, in the West, have become so accus- 
tomed to constant tension, so inured to 
daily reminders that we live in an age of 
peril, that we often try to ignore the crucial 
issues of our time and complacently hope for 
the best. This complacency is dangerous. 
It could defeat us. We must never forget 
for a single instant that the Communists 
are playing for keeps. 

Dedicated to their goal of world domina- 
tion, they are conducting the cold war in 
deadly earnest. Khrushchev has said that, 
for Communist purposes, a cold war can be 
as effective as a hot war—and in many cases 
more preferable. He believes that world 
revolution can be brought about just as 
surely by insidious but bloodless means, as 
by holocaust. We must guard against this, 
for freedom is our dearest possession. 

Today, I want to take a look with you at 
the Communist world. Let us together make 
a brief visit to the lands where freedom has 
been quenched by Communist domination. 
Some of you here may have relatives in 
these countries. My purpose is not only to 
demonstrate their tragic plight, but also to 
focus public attention on the fate of these 
half-forgotten people. 

In Germany, we have a striking contrast 
between Soviet oppression and Western 
liberty: Berlin. Here is a tiny island bat- 
tered on all sides by a sea of hostile forces. 
The Russians are furious that, despite their 
threats and their wall, Berlin has not fallen 
into their hands. When I was there in 1959, 
the difference between East and West Berlin 
was marked, but there was still communica- 
tion between the two sectors. In West Berlin 
shops were full, prices were reasonable, jobs 
were available, and the people looked con- 
tented. Crossing into East Berlin was a 
gloomy experience: drabness everywhere, the 
people seemed ill-fed, silent, and unhappy. 

I visited Berlin again in 1961, just after 
the wall went up. It was heartrending to 
see people in the Western sector gazing across 
the barrier where their loved ones were 
stranded—and all escape routes closed. 
There was a fearful tension in the air, an 
atmosphere of sorrow and of dynamite. 
Fortunately, there was no explosion. Sub- 
machineguns guarded the border, and a 
large sign over the barbed wire fence made 
a mockery of the banner above it: “German 
Democratic Republic.” This is the name 
East Germany insists on being called, even 
though the government controls all votes in 
so-called “free” elections. Last September, 
for instance, it polled 99.9 percent. 

Next, let us look at the ring of satellites 
around Russia. Moscow’s plan here is for re- 
gional specialization, where each country 
concentrates on the production of certain 
commodities to supply the Soviet bloc. For 
17 years now the Communist system has 
been hammering away at this, driving the 
workers to longer hours in the factories, 
pushing the peasants with ever-increasing 
quotas on the farms, instilling their doc- 
trines in the minds of the children, and 
constantly assuring the people of the glories 
of communism. 

Take a look at Rumania. What is she to- 
day? Merely a source for oil, for steel, for 
agricultural products—and hardly any bene- 
fits received in return. The farmers fought 
desperately to hold on to their farms, but 
they finally lost. Now Rumania’s 3 million 
peasant families are gathered into about 
7,000 farms. Many students of eastern 
European affairs feel that if the Hungarians 
had succeeded in their revolt of 1956, Ru- 
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mania would have been the next to revolt, 
for feeling there has always run high. 

The atmosphere in Hungary and Bulgaria 
is much the same. The standard of living in 
all three countries is much below that of 
the Soviet Union. Their governments func- 
tion at Moscow's direction, and they are, in 
effect, colonial regimes. An enormous net- 
work of police suppresses any hint of oppo- 
sition, and the people have become accus- 
tomed to constant surveillance. Foreign 
radio broadcasts are jammed, and even the 
movements of Western diplomats are cur- 
tailed—some are virtually prisoners in their 
legations. Isaw this in Russia, 

Permit me at this time to tell you one of 
the newest stories about the Iron Curtain 
countries. After his meeting with President 
Kennedy in Vienna last year, Khrushchev 
was returning to Russia with his wife by 
train. It was night, outside it was pitch 
black. At one point, Mrs. Khrushchev asked 
her husband, “Would you know where we are 
now?” 

Khrushchey opened the window, stuck out 
his hand, and said, “We are now in Hun- 
gary.” 

A couple of hours later she asked again, 
“And where are we now?” 

Again he opened the window, stuck out his 
hand, and said, Now we are in Poland.” 

Finally, way past midnight, she roused him 
from sleep and asked, “Can you tell me 
where we are now?” 

Again he opened the window, stuck out his 
hand, and said, “At last we are in the Soviet 
Union.” 

The next day at home Mrs. Khrushchev 
said to her husband, “I am curious to know 
how you did it. It was pitch black outside, 
and all you did was stick out your hand and 
you knew in which country we were.” 

“Very simple, my dear,” Khrushchey re- 
plied. “When I stuck my hand out the first 
time, I felt someone was kissing it. I knew 
this could happen only in Hungary where I 
saved the Communist regime during the 
Hungarian revolt, and the Communists were 
kissing my hand. The second time I put my 
hand out, I felt they were spitting at it. I 
knew we were in Poland, because I know 
how much the Polish people love me. The 
third time I put my hand out, I knew im- 
mediately we were back home in Russia.” 

“How so?” asked Mrs, Khrushchev. 

“Because the moment I stuck my hand 
out,“ Khrushchey replied, “my wristwatch 
disappeared.” 

In Czechoslovakia, since communism has 
taken over, the people seem deadened and 
hopeless. Soviet propaganda warns inces- 
santly of West German designs on their ter- 
ritory, while at the same time the Russians 
try to foment animosity between Czechs and 
Slovaks. Workers in the big industrial cen- 
ters obey orders, so production is high. Yet, 
the standard of living is poor, for their econ- 
omy has been forced to support a large mili- 
tary force. Her agriculture is run on the 
collective system, with the usual discontent 
among farmers and shortages of meat. Be- 
cause of her seeming acquiescence and her 
industrial output, however, Czechoslovakia 
has become the showpiece of satellite com- 
munism. 

In Albania, Russia has temporarily lost 
her hold there to the Chinese Communists. 
But it is hard to see how the crumbling 
Chinese economy can be an effective substi- 
tute for the millions of rubles from Russia 
to exploit Albanian oil and other resources. 

Poland is another satellite where the 
fight for freedom continues. Some conces- 
sions have been granted the Poles, such 
as freedom of worship and private land- 
ownership. The people have a pro- 
found attachment to Western culture and 
their dreams of democracy are still bright. 
Perhaps we in America can claim some 
credit, for our efforts to help the Poles have 
been constant. 
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. In my case, for example, I have often con- 
demned the persecution of religion by the 
Russians, the suppression of human rights, 
and the destruction of the culture of the 
Poles and other nations. As a member of 
the House Agriculture Committee several 
years ago, I supported aid to the people of 
Poland by providing food to them under 
our Public Law 480. Some of this food 
was distributed by the Catholic relief serv- 
ices and other welfare agencies, and the 
packages were clearly marked “Donated By 
the People of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” so that the Polish people knew it came 
from us. Some Americans are opposed to 
this kind of aid, saying that we are sup- 
porting a Communist regime. My answer 
has always been that we are helping a peo- 
ple which still aspires to be free, and that 
it is in our interests to keep that spark 
burning in them. 

For these reasons, I was disturbed over 
the recent Senate action to bar aid to peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain, because their 
governments are Communist-dominated. 
This is wrong. This is a shortsighted ap- 
proach. The only thing these people have 
left is hope. Hope that some day they can 
succeed in throwing off the Communist yoke 
and live as freemen. Destroy this hope, tell 
them that the West has given up all at- 
tempts to assist them in their underground 
struggle to attain freedom—and you drive 
them into the arms of the Communists, 
thereby strengthening the Kremlin. 

has proven that our friends today 
can be our enemies tomorrow. The reverse 
of this is also true. Therefore, we should not 
make the mistake of isolating ourselves and 
driving friendly nations to join our ad- 
versaries. Especially is this policy of isola- 
tion foolhardy, when all we are giving up to 
retain our friends and to strengthen nations 
resisting communism is a part of our huge 
food surplus, which is rotting in warehouses 
and costing the American taxpayers millions 
of dollars per day in storage fees. I am glad 
to see the Senate has had a change of heart 
in restoring some of this aid, and I shall fight 
that it be fully restored when it comes before 
the House. 

While restless satellites are bothersome to 
Russia, they are as flies buzzing around her 
head compared with her big problem: The 
Chinese menace. China's 680 million people 
are governed by a fanatic, Mao Tse-tung, 
whose ambition is to make China the great- 
est power in the world. He wants to rule 
it at gunpoint, according to his version of a 
Communist utopia. To this end, he is forc- 
ing a mammoth industrial revolution. 

Mao cares nothing for the Chinese people, 
except in regard to how fast they can help 
achieve his aim. As a matter of fact, since 
China’s population increases by 17 million 
persons a year, a reduction in the number of 
mouths to feed would ease his position. He is 
the only ruler in the world who denies that 
à nuclear war endangers all mankind. 

Mao's version of communism has become 
odious to the Chinese masses, for it has re- 
sulted in the loss of their tiny farms, their 
homes, their families, their privacy and their 
hope. His slogan is “Everything belongs to 
the state, except the toothbrush.” An ad- 
mirer of the savage methods of Stalinism, 

` he has called Khrushchev’s methods soft. 

There is not much the Chinese people can 
do about their misery. Their riots in 1957 
were quickly put to a stop by no less than 
3 million soldiers. The Hong Kong escape 
route is closed. Mao’s grip on the people is 
too painful to permit further struggle. Pas- 

sive resistance remains their only weapon, 
although this means starvation and possible 
execution. 

All of this leads me to point out a very 
interesting phenomenon—that international 
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communism has become a body with two 
heads, Russia and China. In Russia, eco- 
nomic achievements have forced ponme 
theory to take a back seat. Ehrushchey is 
anxious to consolidate his gains, enlarge 
industry, improve agriculture, and build up 
capital reserves. Since he believes that 
world revolution can be brought about by 
peaceful means, as well as by war, coexistence 
is his current policy. 

China, however, has not attained any de- 
gree of economic stability; consequently, she 
has no fear of the destructions of war. From 
her viewpoint, a war of expansion, into India 
or Indonesia, might even be of military ad- 
vantage, as well as easing the food shortage. 
China's war-oriented ruler is making some 
gains in southeast Asia, notably in Laos and 
South Vietnam. 

Certainly Khrushchev does not want a war 
begun by Chinese hotheads. He is interested 
in gains for Russia, not for China. To gain 
his ends, he is willing to coexist peacefully 
for a while. Should he decide upon war, 
it will be a calculated war, strategically 
planned, make no mistake. His big worry is 
that he cannot control his fanatic Chinese 
neighbor, who has no fear of total destruc- 
tion and who seeks expansion, regardless of 
risk, into areas where Russia herself might 
one day like to move. 

And, finally, let’s take a look at the Red 
Bear's victims at home. 

In Russia today all is not well. There 
are signs of unrest, and of growing problems. 
It is poetic justice that she has only herself 
to blame, if she remains true to Marxist 
doctrine, for Marx says that any society is 
the result of its economic condition. Since 
the Soviet economic condition now is dis- 
tinctly unhealthy, is explains why her peo- 
ple are unsettled, poor and malcontent. 

Capital, or rather the lack of it, is the 
vulture tearing at her vitals. Her space ef- 
forts, which have been fantastically expen- 
sive, have been a major reason for this. 
Khrushchev has made the daring move of 
canceling his 1967 world’s fair which was 
to have celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. Money must be 
tight indeed, if this much-ballyhooed event 
has been scratched. 

The Russian people are going to feel this 
lack of capital more and more as time goes 
on. Prices are already high, and have just 
been again increased for meat and butter, 
while wages remain miserably low. After 
34 years of 5-year plans, most Russians today 
have less buying power than in 1928. Did 
you know that in the “worker’s paradise” it 
takes a man 275 hours of work to buy a 
medium-priced suit? Here, it takes about 
23 hours. To buy a cotton shirt, Ivan must 
work 15 hours; Tom, Dick or Harry only 56 
minutes. In Moscow, a woman’s dress rep- 
resents 7342 hours of manual labor, but in 
New York—well, there's so much choice, I 
would hate to hazard a comparison. 

The state of agriculture is another sign of 
dissatisfaction. There is much apathy on 
the part of the peasants, who derive little 
gain from their drudgery on the collective 
farms. This has resulted in many failures, 
which brought on sweeping changes in the 
Ministry of Agriculture in April. Khru- 
shchev shifted the blame by grimly charging, 
“We are now paying for Stalin's mistakes in 
agriculture,” 

To compound Russia’s troubles, totalitarian 
rule has generated moral corruption, while 
a shortage of consumer goods has engendered 
dishonesty, Soviet officials are lashing out 
wildly in an effort to blot out these signs of 
weakness. The death penalty is imposed for 
many offenses, including counterfeiting, em- 
bezzlement, terrorization of prisoners, and 
even for speculation in currency or securi- 
ties. The relaxation of terror, which followed 
Stalin's death, may soon be at an end. 

Khrushchev knows, as Hitler knew, that to 
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there must be a whippingboy on whom to 
place the blame. The accusations heaped 
upon this whippingboy must be such as to 
frighten the whole population, and yet not 
cause widespread resentment. This explains 
why Khrushchev, in an effort to tighten his 
control, has been convicting mostly Jews for 
currency violations, and imposing the death 
penalty upon them. Of some 30 to 40 per- 
sons already convicted, about 25 have been 
sentenced to death, and nearly all of them 
have been Jews. This fact is well-publicized 
in the Soviet press. There you have the 
whippingboy and the warning to frighten 
the population. The fact has even more 
significance when one realizes that Jews 
make up only 1.1 percent of the total Rus- 
sian population. 

For many months now the press in this 
country and elsewhere has been reporting a 
revival of Jewish persecution in the Soviet 
Union, Not only is there discrimination of 
the Jewish minority, but downright anti- 
Semitic persecution to an extent even worse 
than under the old czarist regime. Since 
1948 there has been a total uprooting of the 
Jewish religion, Jewish culture, the press, 
the schools, the synagogues, in fact, every- 
thing that had to do with Jewish life. The 
Official policy of the Soviet Government seems 
to be complete shutdown of Jewish religious 
and cultural life, and no contact of its 3 
million Jews with Jewish communities in 
other parts of the world. You will recall 
that Jews in the Soviet Union were even for- 
bidden to bake matzohs for Passover this 
year. 

It is a well-known fact that the Soviet 
leaders are highly sensitive to charges of 
anti-Semitism. H so, then I ask, why don’t 
we take advantage of this situation? Why 
not bring to worldwide attention the deliber- 
ate anti-Jewish acts of the Soviet Govern- 
ment? Why not let the people of America, 
the people of the newly established nations 
in Africa and Asia, know how the Soviet Un- 
ion really treats its minorities? Why not 
tell them the full truth about the oppres- 
sion of the Jews, so that the whole world may 
see and learn how the Soviet Union, which 
claims to be the defender of the downtrod- 
den, is in reality dealing with the small and 
weak peoples under its subjugation? 

Why don’t we bring this matter before the 
United Nations and ask for an Investigation? 
Why don’t we stir up world opinion to pro- 
test against Soviet mistreatment of the Jews 
and to demand an account of these acts of 
persecution? Are we afraid it might disturb 
or embarrass the leaders in the Kremlin? I 
say to you that we are passing up a golden 
opportunity not only to speak up in defense 
of the Jews in Russia, but also to strike a 
hard blow against communism where it will 
hurt them badly. I should certainly like to 
see some action in this respect, with the 
United States taking the lead. 

Summing up my look at the Communist 
world, I will admit that it is a pretty de- 
pressing picture. But I have never been 
known as a pessimist. I have confidence in 
what the Kennedy administration is doing 
to help these people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and it is doing a lot. Progress must 
necessarily be slow and cautious, because 
headlong measures may have a contrary ef- 
fect and may even result in a swift shutdown 
of diplomatic and cultural exchanges. 

We must at all times operate with shrewd- 
ness and wisdom. As long as we do so, we 
will not endanger the tiny shreds of liberty 
already possessed by some of the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain; as long as we act 
wisely, we will provide an increasingly 
brighter spark of hope for more freedom to 
the downtrodden millions who know no free- 
dom. They look to us for encouragement, for 
support, and most of all for the assurance 
that we have not forgotten them. Let us 
give them that assurance. 


1962 , 
SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, still omnipotent when 
the world seems falling to pieces all 
around us, help us in the midst of the 
whelming flood to stay our minds in the 
strength of the everlasting values which 
nothing can destroy. 

Amid all the distraction of the compli- 
cated modern life in which our lot is cast, 
keep our hearts childlike and trustful, 
free from corroding pessimism, so that 
the gates of the realm of wonder, closed 
to the merely clever and conceited, may 
be opened unto us as we turn to Thee, 
our God, in the simplicity as it is in 
Christ, our Lord. In His spirit and in 
His passion for others, strengthen us to 
dedicate all we have and are to help heal 
the open sores of the stricken earth. 

In His name we ask it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 19, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on June 19, 1962, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 2865) 
for the relief of Ferdinand A. Hermens. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate commencing at 3 o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon and on Friday and 
Saturday following. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
during the morning hour shall be limited 
to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object to 
that request, let me say that I have in 
mind making a statement which will 
take perhaps 15 or 20 minutes. If the 
Senator from Minnesota would modify 
his request, so as to provide that state- 
ments in the morning hour shall be 
limited to 3 minutes until such time as 
all Senators who wish to make 3-minute 
statements in the morning hour have 
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been heard, I shall be willing to agree 
to the request. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say that 
such an accommodation is made regu- 
larly, and we would be agreeable to that 
arrangement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana withdraw his 
objection? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, on the 
basis stated. In other words, I under- 
stand that if I wish to proceed for 15 
minutes, that much time will be granted 
me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the request is agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON DEVELOPMENT OF ADVANCED 
SATURN LAUNCH VEHICLE 
A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant 
to law, on the development of and research 
on the second stage of the Advanced Saturn 
launch vehicle (S-II); to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


REPORT ON TITLE I AGREEMENTS UNDER AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIST- 
ANCE Acr or 1954 


A letter from the Administrator, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on agreements concluded during May 
1962 under title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN EXPENSES IN Gov- 

ERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize certain expenses in the government 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

REPORT ON FOREIGN. CURRENCIES IN THE 

CUSTODY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
foreign currencies in the custody of the 
United States, as of December 31, 1961 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


RESOLUTION ON INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL WELFARE BY NATIONAL 
JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of my colleagues to 
a resolution adopted by the National 
Jewish Welfare Board in support of the 
provision of welfare attachés to our 
American embassies abroad to advise in 
the social welfare problems of the host 
countries. 

This resolution was adopted at the 
National Jewish Welfare Board’s con- 
vention this past April in Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

This is a subject in which I have had 
a great interest and I have on various 
occasions spoken in the Senate on the 
need for a social welfare attaché pro- 
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gram by the State Department. I am 
pleased indeed to learn of this resolu- 
tion by the National Jewish Welfare 
Board and I do hope that our State De- 
partment will give serious attention to 
implementing such a program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


Through its active participation in the 
work of the World Federation of YMHA's and 
Jewish Community Centers, the National 
Jewish Welfare Board has experienced the 
need for adequate technical assistance pro- 
grams in the field of international social 
welfare. 

Whereas the National Jewish Welfare 
Board has seen the value of such assistance, 
available from the American Specialists 
Branch and the Foreign Specialists Branch 
of the Bureau of Education and Cultural Af- 
fairs of the Department of State, whereby 
center field specialists have been sent abroad 
and Jewish youth workers in foreign coun- 
tries assisted in coming to the United States 
for center orientation and training; and 

Whereas the National Jewish Welfare 
Board recognizes the fact that governmental 
and private financial resources available for 
such work in the international social wel- 
fare field are limited and that steps should 
be taken to expand p that will 
further the Nation's international goals: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board urge the expansion of the pro- 
grams of the American Specialists Branch 
and the Foreign Specialists Branch of the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
of the Department of State; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board support the provision of social 
welfare attachés to American embassies 
abroad to advise in the social welfare prob- 
lems of the host countries, 

Adopted by WB Biennial Convention, 
Miami Beach, Fla., April 1962. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3291. A bill to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury (Rept. No. 1606). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request): 

S. 3443. A bill to authorize the chartering 
of organizations to insure conventional 
mortgage loans, to authorize the creation of 
secondary market organizations for conven- 
tional and other mortgage loans, to authorize 
the issuance of debentures upon the security 
of insured or guaranteed mortgages, and to 
create a joint supervisory board to charter 
and examine such organizations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 3444. A bill to amend the Federal 
Pro} and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus 
property to State agencies for use by volun- 
teer firefighting organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatrnc when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a res eg heading.) 


S. 3445. b Lake, Cass 
Lake, and Winnibigoshish Lake in the State 
of Minnesota to be nonnavigable waters for 
8 purposes; to the Committee on Com- 


(866 the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 3446. A bill relating to soil bank con- 
tract violations; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3447. A bill for the relief of the Prince 
Georges County School Board, Maryland; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
CANNON): 

S. 3448. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of Nevada to the county of 
Lincoln, State of Nevada; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BIE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 

S. 3449. A bill for the relief of Pangiotis 
Liberopoulos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request) : 

S. 3450. A bill to provide for adjustments 
in the annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 3451. A bill to provide relief for resi- 
dential occupants of unpatented mining 
claims upon which valuable improvements 
have been placed, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHurcH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 3452. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hassen 
M. Nouri; and 

S. 3453. A bill for the relief of Dr. Felix 
Nabor Sabates. 


MORTGAGE MARKET FACILITIES 
ACT OF 1962 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize first, the 
chartering of corporations to insure con- 
ventional mortgages; second, the char- 
tering of corporations to buy and sell 
such mortgages in the secondary mar- 
ket; and, third, the establishment of a 
joint board to supervise the activities of 
such corporations. 

The proposal to establish these new 
corporations and the supervisory joint 
board is made as the result of a study 
recently completed by a national mort- 
gage market committee, a group of out- 
standing experts representing a cross 
section of all segments in the homebuild- 
ing, real estate, and mortgage lending 
fields, brought together largely through 
the efforts of the American Bankers 
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Association. The national committee 
intends that the new facilities would be 
industrywide and would serve the needs 
of all lenders engaged in mortgage 
financing. 

The purpose of establishing these new 
corporations and the joint board is to 
improve the facilities of the conventional 
mortgage market and to make it operate 
more effectively, so that the general pub- 
lic will have the benefit of efficient home 
mortgage financing at the lowest possible 
cost. Since the conventional mortgage 
market makes up close to two-thirds of 
the total mortgage market, this appears 
to be a well worthwhile objective. 

In brief, the bill is designed to do for 
the conventional mortgage what the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
have done for the Government- insured 
mortgage. 

The insuring corporations proposed by 
the bill would make insurance available 
to lenders who enter into conventional 
mortgage loans—that is, mortgage loans 
other than FHA-insured and VA-guar- 
anteed loans. Conventionally insured 
mortgages would then be available for 
marketing through the secondary mar- 
ket corporations, much in the same way 
that FHA and VA mortgages can be 
marketed through the FNMA. The in- 
surance and secondary market corpora- 
tions would be privately owned and 
financed, but would be subject to super- 
vision by a joint board which would be 
appointed by the President. Members 
of the board would be made up of per- 
sons from the mortgage financing in- 
dustry, as well as from Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The main problem of the conventional 
mortgage market has been the personal 
character of the conventional mortgage, 
and its consequent lack of national mar- 
ketability. This becomes especially sig- 
nificant during times when the demand 
for housing is at a peak and when po- 
tential mortgage funds do not flow into 
the mortgage market. 

The expected increase in the housing 
demand during the latter part of this 
decade and during the 1970’s makes it 
highly desirable for the mortgage lend- 
ing industry to put its house in order 
at this time. 

I have felt for a long time that im- 
provements need to be made in the mort- 
gage market if we are to meet the needs 
to provide home financing for the 16 to 
20 million households that will be formed 
in the next 10 years. The war babies of 
the late forties will represent that bulk 
of this new demand for homes in the 
late sixties. Thus, it is not too early to 
gear up our financing resources, so as 
to be ready to meet the demands these 
new family formations will cause. 

The bill, by providing for insurance 
of conventional mortgages fully on the 
basis of adequate standards and ade- 
quate reserves, would generalize the cur- 
rently personal nature of the mortgage. 
This would make the conventional mort- 
gage eligible for national trading. In 
addition, the bill provides for corpora- 
tions designed to facilitate such trading. 
Since some investors prefer debentures 
backed by mortgages to actual mortgage 
investments, the marketing corporations 
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also would be empowered to issue deben- 
tures against insured mortgage col- 
lateral. 

I am introducing this bill for study; 
and I hope that those in the mortgage 
lending and banking fields will give it 
close scrutiny, and will come forward 
with any new ideas or proposals which 
will carry out the purposes of the bill. 
Although I do not expect action on the 
bill this year, I am hopeful that early 
in the next session of Congress we can 
hold hearings on the bill and on any 
other proposals which may have been 
made, and that we may thereafter send 
to the Senate legislation that will 
achieve the objectives for which this bill 
is designed. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the summary 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3443) to authorize the 
chartering of organizations to insure 
conventional mortgage loans, to author- 
ize the creation of secondary market 
organizations for conventional and other 
mortgage loans, to authorize the issuance 
of debentures upon the security of in- 
sured or guaranteed mortgages, and to 
create a joint supervisory board to 
charter and examine such organizations, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. SPARKMAN, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The summary presented by Mr. SPARK- 
MAN is as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF MORT- 
GAGE MARKET FACILITIES Act or 1962 
TITLE I—SHORT TITLE, STATEMENT OF PURPOSE; 
AND DEFINITIONS 

Section 101. Short title: Contains a table 
of contents and provides that the act may be 
cited as the Mortgage Market Facilities Act 
of 1962.” 

Section 102. Statement of policy: Provides 
that “the Congress desires to make addi- 
tional facilities available to increase the 
market for conventional and insured mort- 
gages as a means of improving the housing 
conditions of the American pepole.” 

Section 103. Definitions: Provides defini- 
tions of the following terms used through- 
out the act: “Joint Board,” “Chairman,” 
“mortgage,” “first mortgage,” “mortgage in- 
surance corporation,” “mortgage marketing 
corporation,” “person,” and “United States.” 
TITLE II—JOINT SUPERVISORY BOARD FOR MORT- 

GAGE INSURANCE AND MARKETING CORPORA- 

TIONS 

Section 201. Establishment: Provides for 
the creation of a Joint Supervisory Board 
for Mortgage Insurance and Marketing Cor- 
porations (Joint Board) to consist of five 
members, with its principal office in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Section 202. Chairman and directors: Sub- 
section (a) provides for the appointment of 
the chairman of the Joint Board by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The chairman is to 
serve a 6-year term at a salary of $ 
per annum. Subsection (b) provides that 
in addition to the chairman, the directors 
of the Joint Board shall be the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, the Chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, and the 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, all ex officio; and a person ap- 
pointed by the President from among per- 
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sons recommended by the supervisors of 
banking in the various States who shall serve 
for a term of 6 years at a stated salary. All 
decisions of the board to be effective shall 
require the affirmative vote of at least three 
directors, at least one of whom shall be 
other than an ex officio director. 

Section 203. General powers: Subsection 
(a) provides the Joint Board with power to 
charter, audit, inspect, and examine corpo- 
rations organized under the act, to require 
such corporations to prepare and file reports, 
to subpena witnesses, to hold hearings, and to 
issue rules and regulations. The Joint 
Board is to send an annual report to Con- 

. Subsection (b) pertains to employ- 
ees of the Joint Board. Subsection (c) al- 
lows the Joint Board to avail itself of the 
use of information, services, and so forth, of 
other Government agencies. 

Section 204. Taxation provisions: Provides 
that corporations organized under this act 
shall be subject to taxation to the same ex- 
tent as State-chartered corporations. 

Section 205. Expenses: Authorizes appro- 
priations as may be necessary for salaries and 
other necessary expenses of the Joint Board. 

Section 206. Forfeiture of charter: Estab- 
lishes a procedure for involuntary forfeiture 
of the charter of a corporation established 
under this act and liquidation of same. 

Section 207. Injunction: Provides that the 
Joint Board may bring an action to enjoin 
a violation of the act and to enforce compli- 
ance with the act. 

Section 208. Removal of director, officer, or 
other personnel: Provides for a procedure 
whereby the Joint Board may cause a di- 
rector, officer, attorney, employee, or agent 
of a corporation organized under the act to 
be removed for cause. 


TITLE I1I—MORTGAGE INSURANCE CORPORATIONS 


Section 301. Establishment: Provides for 
the chartering by the Joint Board of mort- 
gage insurance corporations upon the ap- 
proval of an application submitted by not 
less than five natural persons of good repute. 

Section 302. Insurance authorization: 
Subsection (a) authorizes a mortgage in- 
surance corporation organized under this act 
to: (1) imsure not less than 100 percent of 
the unpaid principal and interest on loans 
in the form of obligations secured by mort- 
gages on one- to four-family residential prop- 
erties; and (2) establish, through action by 
the Board of Directors, an adequate insur- 
ance premium for such insurance which shall 
be set, and the initial capital be allocated, 
so that there shall be maintained at all 
times unimpaired capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits in an aggregate amount, upon 
the basis of market value, of not less than 
5 percent of the unpaid principal amounts 
of all outstanding contracts of mortgage in- 
surance. At least 50 percent of the capital 
shall be invested in obligations of or guar- 
anteed by the United States and the re- 
mainder in other obligations or securities 
approved by the Joint Board. All other 
funds shall be safely invested with due re- 
gard to the purpose of the corporation. 
Subsection (b) provides that a loan insured 
by a mortgage insurance corporation shall 
have a maximum term not exceeding 30 
years; shall be secured by an amortized mort- 
gage, deed of trust, or other such instru- 
ment under the terms of which payments 
shall be made in equal amounts from month 
to month and are sufficient to: (1) amortize 
the entire principal of the loan within the 
period ending on the date of its maturity; 
(2) cover interest applicable to each pay- 
ment period; and (3) cover the premium 
applicable to each payment period; shall 
have a loan-to-value ratio not exceeding 
90 percent of appraised value as approved 
by the corporation or sales price, whichever 
is less; shall be in an amount not exceeding 
$30,000; shall be on a one- to four-family 
residential property which is or will be oc- 
cupied in whole or in part by the mortgagor; 
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and shall be originated and serviced by an 
organization approved by the mortgage in- 
surance corporation, 

Section 303. Payment: Provides that: A 
mortgage insurance corporation organized 
under this title shall pay in cash without 
delay the insurance claims of any applicant 
submitting appropriate evidence of owner- 
ship of a defaulted loan insured under au- 
thority conferred by this act, but such pay- 
ment shall not be made until: (1) there is 
a default in any payment of principal or in- 
terest on the loan or the insurance premium 
and such default is not cured by subsequent 
payment in not less than 91 days; and (2) 
the mortgagee conveys to the mortgage in- 
surance corporation clear title to the prop- 
erty; and (3) the mortgagee assigns to the 
mortgage insurance corporation all claims of 
the mortgagee against the mortgagor or 
others, arising out of the mortgage transac- 
tion, except such claims as may have been 
released with the consent of the Joint Board. 
Such payment shall include interest and al- 
lowances (including foreclosure costs) from 
time of default as approved under regulations 
of the Joint Board ir ect at the time the 
mortgage was insured. 

Section 304. Succession: Provides that: 
“Each mortgage insurance corporation or- 
ganized under this title shall have succes- 
sion from the date of its organization un- 
less it is dissolved by act of its shareholders 
or its franchise becomes forfeited by order 
of the Joint Board.” 

Section 305. General powers: Empowers 
mortgage insurance corporations to adopt 
and use a corporate seal, to adopt bylaws, to 
make contracts, etc. 

Section 306. Citizenship: Provides that a 
mortgage insurance corporation shall be 
deemed a citizen of the State in which its 
principal office is located. 

Section 307. Capital requirements: Pro- 
vides that the minimum subscribed initial 
capital shall be $25 million and shall be 
represented by shares of stock each with a 
par value of $100. No authorization to com- 
mence business shall be granted by the Joint 
Board to any mortgage insurance corpora- 
tion until the Joint Board is satisfied that 
initial capital in the amount of not less than 
$5 million par value has been subscribed for 
at not less than par and paid in full in cash. 

Section 308. Directors and officers: Pro- 
vides for a board of directors of at least nine, 
to be elected by the shareholders. The board 
of directors is to elect the officers. 


TITLE IV—-MORTGAGE MARKETING CORPORATIONS 


Section 401. Establishment: Provides for 
establishment of mortgage marketing cor- 
porations in the same manner as is provided 
for mortgage insurance corporations in sec- 
tion 301 above. 

Section 402. Trading and debenture-issu- 
ing authorization: Authorizes mortgage 
marketing corporations to: (1) purchase, 
sell, and service mortgages on one- to four- 
family residential property and which are 
insured by a mortgage insurance corporation 
or insured or guaranteed by an agency of the 
United States; (2) publish data with respect 
to mortgages; (3) issue, with the approval 
of the Joint Board, and to have outstanding 
bonds, notes, or other obligations up to a 
maximum of 20 times the sum of its capital, 
surplus, reserves, and undistributed earn- 
ings; (4) set underwriting fees, maturities, 
interest rates, ete., within the limits of 
standards prescribed by Joint Board regula- 
tions; and (5) purchase its outstanding 
obligations in the open market. 

Section 403. Succession: Section 404. Gen- 
eral powers; Section 405. Citizenship: Pro- 
visions identical to those pertaining to 
mo; insurance. corporations in sections 
304, 305, and 306 above. 

Section 406. Capital requirements: Pro- 
vides that “A mortgage marketing corpora- 
tion shall have a minimum initial subscribed 
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capital of $5 million, which shall be repre- 
sented by shares of stock each with a par 
value of 8100.“ 

Section 407. Directors and officers. This 
provision is identical to section 308 above, 
which pertains to mortgage insurance 
corporations. 


TITLE V—CHANGES IN RELATED STATUTES 


Section 501. National Bank Act: Subsec- 
tion (a) amends paragraph 7 of section 5136, 
U.S. Revised Statutes (12 U.S.C. 24) so as 
to permit a national bank to purchase for 
its own account shares in mortgage insurance 
corporations and/or mortgage marketing 
corporations in an amount not exceeding 5 
percent of the capital and surplus of the 
bank in either type of corporation. 

Subsection (b) amends the same statute 
so as to permit a national bank to deal in, 
underwrite and purchase for its own account, 
obligations of mortgage marketing corpora- 
tions. 

Section 502. Federal Reserve Act: Amends 
section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 371) so as to exempt corporations 
organized under the act from the maturity 
and loan-value percentage limitations of that 
section. 

Section 503. Federal Home Loan Bank Act: 
Amends section 11 of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 1464 (c)) so as to permit 
a Federal home loan bank to invest assets 
in obligations of mortgage marketing cor- 
porations to the same extent as it may in- 
vest in obligations of the United States, in 
obligations of the FNMA, and in other securi- 
ties under present law. 

Section 504. Home Owners Loan Act: 
Amends section 5(c) of the Home Owners 
Loan Act so as to permit a Federal savings 
and loan association, within certain limits, 
to invest in stock of mortgage insurance 
corporations and mortgage marketing corpo- 
rations, and in obligations of the latter. 

Section 505. Securities Act of 1933: Ex- 
empts securities issued by mortgage in- 
surance corporations and by mortgage mar- 
keting corporations from the requirements 
of the Securities Act of 1933. 

Section 506. Investment Company Act of 
1940: Exempts mortgage insurance corpora- 
tions and mortgage marketing corporations 
from the Investment Company Act of 1940. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR VOLUN- 
TEER FIREFIGHTERS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the strongest traditions of American life, 
with its roots deep in colonial history, 
is that of volunteer community service— 
service, without recompense, for the gen- 
eral welfare of the whole community. 
Among the most important and most 
effective of the groups which have ren- 
dered this kind of service are the volun- 
teer firefighters. I am sure that many 
of my colleagues can join me in recalling 
in the distant days of childhood the ex- 
citement of a fire, the hectic bucket 
brigade, and all the other vivid mem- 
ories of volunteer firefighting which 
have lasted down to the present, un- 
diminished in colorful detail. 

As America has grown, of course, the 
volunteers have in many instances had 
to step aside for the stationhouse regu- 
lars. In our big cities, only full-time 
professionals can do the job. But volun- 
teers have certainly not disappeared. 
In many communities they are still the 
only firefighters; and in many other 
areas they constitute an important sup- 
plemental force. 

The volunteer firefighters are a vital 
element of town life today; but their 
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plight is not always a happy one. In 
many communities, equipment is old, 
outmoded, and virtually unusable. In 
most of these towns and villages, funds 
for replacements are scarce. Tax rates 
are already high, for educational and 
public health improvements. But there 
is a simple way in which we can help 
the public-spirited volunteer firefighters. 

The firefighters are not asking for, and 
do not need, an application of the 
“Washington reflex“; we do not have 
to pour huge sums of money on their 
problem. But there is an easy way in 
which the Congress and the Government 
of the United States can help. 

The Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
provides for the donation of certain 
classes of surplus Government property 
to the States, for the purposes of educa- 
tion, public health, and civil defense. 
Included among these classes of donable 
property are materials and equipment— 
particularly truck chassis and water 
tanks—which would be invaluable to the 
volunteer firefighting associations. I 
have received from such organizations 
many letters telling of their attempts to 
secure such equipment for use in their 
communities. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s answer is always the same, and 
always discouraging: fighting fires does 
not, under the existing law, qualify as 
a civil defense activity. 

Mr. President, this legal loophole 
should be closed. If firefighting cannot 
now be construed legally as civil defense, 
it certainly ought to be. Today, I am 
introducing a bill which would correct 
this unfortunate situation, and would 
make volunteer firefighting companies 
eligible for the surplus property dona- 
tions program, by specifically including 
volunteer firefighters within the scope 
of civil defense. The costs involved could 

be more minimal; the benefits of 
modern, workable firefighting equipment 
to countless communities throughout the 
Nation could hardly be greater. 

In our Nation’s folklore, the marvel- 
ous stories about fires and bucket bri- 
gades involve nothing more complicated 
than a pile of wooden buckets. Today, 
somewhat regrettably, life has become 
more complicated, and the buckets have 
turned into trucks. In introducing this 
bill, Mr. President, I respectfully urge 
my colleagues in the Senate to consider 
it carefully; I urge them to consider what 
it means. It is the Congress’ responsi- 
bility to “promote the general welfare.” 
The bill which I now introduce would 
be, in my opinion, a fine way to imple- 
ment that responsibility. 

Mr. President, I introduce this bill, and 
ask that it be printed and referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3444) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 to permit donations of 
surplus personal property to State agen- 
cies for use by volunteer firefighting or- 
ganizations, introduced by Mr. KEATING, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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PROPOSED DECLARATION OF LEECH 
LAKE, CASS LAKE, AND WINNIBI- 
GOSHISH LAKE TO BE NONNAVI- 
GABLE WATERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to declare Leech Lake, Cass Lake, 
and Winnibigoshish Lake to be non- 
navigable waters of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3445) to declare Leech 
Lake, Cass Lake, and Winnibigoshish 
Lake in the State of Minnesota to be 
nonnavigable waters for certain pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer this proposed legislation to correct 
a situation which has arisen in the Leech 
Lake area of Minnesota in recent months 
which has caused great concern and ap- 
prehension to the members of that com- 
munity. 

By way of background, late last year 
the Coast Guard announced that it 
would enforce on the lakes that I have 
mentioned the Federal navigation and 
vessel inspection laws, such as the Motor- 
boat Act of 1940 which regulates equip- 
ment on certain vessels and the safe 
operation of all vessels; the Small Pas- 
senger-Carrying Vessel Inspection Act, 
which established inspection standards 
for small passenger-carrying vessels; 
and the Federal Boating Act of 1958, 
which requires that certain undocu- 
mented motorboats be numbered. 

Although these laws have been on the 
statute books for some time, it was not 
until late last year that the Coast Guard 
decided to enforce this safety program in 
the Leech Lake area. The reason which 
it gives for not having done so prior to 
this time is limitations of personnel and 
equipment which made enforcement im- 
possible. 

As I have said, the people from the 
Leech Lake area have been most dis- 
turbed by the Coast Guard’s announce- 
ment and they find it quite difficult to 
understand why all of a sudden the Fed- 
eral Government should enter into this 
area—especially when there is no evi- 
dence that the State of Minnesota is not 
adequately inspecting and regulating 
crafts on Leech Lake, Cass Lake, and 
Winnibigoshish Lake. As a matter of 
fact, in 1959 the Minnesota State Legis- 
lature enacted a boat and water safety 
act which called for the inspection and 
enforcement of regulations with regard 
to the craft operated upon the waters of 
the State of Minnesota. As a result of 
this act of the Minnesota Legislature, 
there is a full-time paid deputy sheriff 
in Cass County who does nothing but 
supervise the administration of the law, 
inspection of boats and the enforcement 
thereof in the Leech Lake area. This is 
the first time that they ever had this 
needed service in the Leech Lake area, 
and everyone concerned was most 
pleased with it and it worked out quite 
satisfactorily. But the Coast Guard’s 
own admission, the Minnesota law “in- 
corporates all the requirements of the 
Federal boating laws.” 
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Not only is there quite adequate in- 
spection of boats in the Leech Lake area 
at the present time by way of the action 
of the State legislature, but also I find 
it difficult to believe that the Congress in 
enacting the statutes to which I have 
referred ever contemplated that they 
would be used to cover the Leech Lake 
area. The Coast Guard has determined 
that Leech Lake is part of the navigable 
waters of the United States. From a 
strictly technical point of view this might 
be the case, but I can tell my colleagues 
that as a practical matter Leech Lake 
can certainly not be considered navi- 
gable. The Coast Guard argues that 
Leech Lake in its original condition was 
part of the network of waters used in 
that area to transport goods in com- 
merce. This, however, was before the 
construction of a Federal dam which was 
erected to control the water level of the 
lake. I can state without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that while Leech 
Lake in the dim distant past might have 
been part of a navigable chain of lakes, 
such is not the case today. Anyone who 
knows the Leech Lake area would laugh 
at any suggestion that it would be so con- 
sidered. 

Therefore, I believe that the Federal 
legislation in this regard was never in- 
tended to cover the Leech Lake area. 

To put it plainly, this as an area where 
the Coast Guard does not need to use 
its personnel. I suggest, if the Coast 
Guard has extra personnel, they be used 
on the coast in operations where they are 
required. 

In view of the fact that there is ade- 
quate boat regulation in the area now by 
way of the action of the State of Minne- 
sota, I ask that this bill be promptly 
considered, reported, and enacted into 
law to correct a situation which has been 
a matter of great concern to the people 
of that area. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS TO LINCOLN COUNTY, 
NEV 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon] and myself, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain public lands in the 
State of Nevada to the county of Lincoln, 
State of Nevada. 

At the present time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns about 87 percent of the 
110,000 square miles that make up the 
land area of Nevada. Most of its com- 
munities are landlocked as a result of 
these tremendous Federal holdings. In 
addition, Lincoln County has been ad- 
versely affected by the closing of its lead- 
zinc mines. Local people have been un- 
able to interest industry to move into the 
county because of the lack of land for 
such purposes. By making this land 
available to the community, it is hoped 
that those citizens who have been dis- 
tressed through the closing of the mines 
will have an opportunity to rehabilitate 
themselves in some other type of indus- 
try. The bill provides that the 2,900 
acres of land will be sold to the county 
after appraisal for its fair market value. 
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This legislation is vitally needed, and 
I trust it will receive prompt attention 
by the Congress, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3448) to direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain 
public lands in the State of Nevada to 
the county of Lincoln, State of Nevada, 
introduced by Mr. BIBLE (for himself and 
Mr. Cannon), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN FOREIGN 
SERVICE ANNUITIES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide for adjustments 
in the annuities under the Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement and disability system. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Department of State and 
I am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right of course, to sup- 
port or oppose this bill, as well as any 
suggested amendments to it, when the 
matter is considered by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Dutton, 
dated March 3, 1962, and an explanation 
of the bill prepared by the Department 
of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and without objection, the bill, letter, 
and explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3450) to provide for ad- 
justments in the annuities under the 
Foreign Service retirement and disabil- 
ity system, introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houe of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act of July 12, 1960 (74 
Stat. 371), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) The benefits provided in subsection 
(a) of this section are hereby extended to 
not to exceed ten (10) participants who re- 
tire and become entitled to receive an an- 
nuity from the Foreign Service Retirement 
and Disability Fund subsequent to June 30, 
1962, and prior to June 30, 1963, whenever the 
Secretary of State determines it to be in the 
public interest to extend said benefits to any 
such participant.” 


The letter and explanation presented 
by Mr. SPARKMAN are as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1962. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
draft legislation that will authorize an exten- 
sion from June 30, 1962, to June 30, 1963, of 
one of the provisions of Public Law 86-612 
for a 10-percent increase in Foreign Service 
annuities. 
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A number of participants in the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability system who 
are eligible for voluntary retirement, subject 
to the Secretary’s approval, have been able 
to take advantage of this substantial annuity 
increase by planning retirement prior to 
June 30, 1962. 

There are in the Service, however, a few 
high ranking career officers eligible for vol- 
untary retirement and the benefit of this 
annuity increase whose services are needed 
beyond June 30, 1962. 

The Secretary is reluctant to disapprove 
their applications for retirement in view of 
the financial hardship this would impose 
upon them by denying them the benefits of 
Public Law 86-612. 

This proposed legislation will enable the 
Secretary to extend for periods up to 12 
months the benefits of*Public Law 86-612 to 
the few officers who must be kept on duty 
beyond its expiration date. This extension 
of benefits will apply to not more than 10 
Officers of the Foreign Service. 

Favorable action on this proposal will 
greatly assist the Secretary in the adminis- 
tration of the Foreign Service. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the administration’s 
program, there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this draft legislation to the Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 

(Enclosures: tab A, draft bill; tab B, ex- 

planation of bill; tab C, cost estimate.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE EXPLANATION OF BILL 


The proposed bill provides authority for 
the Secretary of State to extend the bene- 
fits provided in subsection (a) of section 1 
of Public Law 86-612, approved July 12, 1960, 
to June 30, 1963, to not to exceed 10 officers 
of the Foreign Service, when he determines 
it to be in the public interest to do so. 
Public Law 86-612 provides that the annuity 
of any participant in the Foreign Service re- 
tirement and disability system entitled to 
receive an annuity on or before June 30, 1962, 
shall be increased by 10 percent. 

Section 636 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, provides that any par- 
ticipant in the Foreign Service retirement 
and disability system who is at least 50 
years of age and has rendered 20 years 
of service may, on his own application with 
the consent of the Secretary of State, be re- 
tired from the Service and receive an im- 
mediate annuity. A number of participants 
in the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability system have taken advantage of this 
benefit which provides them with a sub- 
stantial increase in annuity if their an- 
nuity begins before June 30, 1962. The vol- 
untary retirement of these participants is 
dependent upon the approval of the Secre- 
tary. In most instances such approval is 
granted. There are, however, in the Service 
a few high ranking career officers who near- 
ing mandatory retirement age, have elected 
to apply for voluntary retirement because 
of the benefits accruing to them under the 
provisions of Public Law 86-612 whose sery- 
ices are needed beyond June 30, 1962. The 
Secretary is reluctant to disapprove their 
applications for voluntary retirement in view 
of the financial hardship this would impose 
upon them by denying them the annuity 
benefits of Public Law 86-612. On the other 
hand, their continued service in the key po- 
sitions to which they are assigned (most 
of them are serving as Chiefs of Mission 
or are assigned to other high level positions) 
is in the public interest. This proposed 
amendment would enable the Secretary to 
extend, in his discretion, for additional 
periods up to 12 months the benefits of Pub- 
lic Law 86-612 to not to exceed 10 officers. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE ESTIMATE OF COST 


The estimated cost of this proposed legis- 
lation, spread over a period of years, is: 
$360,000. 

This cost estimate is based on the assump- 
tion that the provision of the bill will be 
applicable to 10 officers whose average an- 
nuity increase will be $1,800 per year and 
that their life expectancy is 20 years 
(10 X $1,800 x20 years=$360,000). This will 
be financed from the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system and will not re- 
quire an appropriation. 


RELIEF FOR RESIDENTIAL OCCU- 
PANTS OF CERTAIN UNPATENTED 
MINING CLAIMS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide relief for residential occupants 
of unpatented mining claims upon which 
valuable improvements have been placed, 
and for other purposes. I wish to state 
briefly the circumstances which, in my 
judgment, indicate a need for the pas- 
sage of this bill, and explain how it would 
work to relieve situations where strong 
and persuasive equities cannot now be 
recognized under existing law. 

In the mountain West, there is a long 
tradition supporting the right of a pri- 
vate citizen to go upon the public lands, 
to stake a mining claim, and thereafter 
to have and retain a possessory interest 
immune to interference from anyone. 
The power of the Government to chal- 
lenge the validity of a mining claim has 
been recognized, but the Government 
traditionally has interfered little, and 
locators and their successors in interest 
have felt secure in their right to pos- 
session. 

Nothing in the mining laws requires 
a locator to proceed to patent. He may 
never do so, yet his estate is fully main- 
tained in its integrity so long as the law, 
which is a muniment of his claim, is 
complied with. Thus, although some 
miners obtain patent to their claims, 
many others, content to enjoy their 
right of possession to the exclusion of 
third parties, have not undertaken the 
expensive and protracted procedures 
necessary to obtain a patent. 

Often in the past, the mining locator 
established his home upon his claim and 
worked his claim from his home. These 
homes have become, in many instances, 
permanent residences for the prospec- 
tor’s heirs. By long-established custom, 
mining claims embracing residential im- 
provements have been sold for the value 
of the improvements, the seller giving a 
quitclaim deed. 

Thus there can be found, throughout 
the West, hundreds of unpatented 
mining claims, valuable chiefly for the 
fact that they have been used, some- 
times for generations, as actual home- 
sites, on a year-round or seasonable 
basis, by families which have inherited 
them from the original locators, or paid 
value for the improvements, in reliance 
upon the customs prevailing in the area 
that effective title could be obtained by 
gift, inheritance, or quitclaim deed. 

But, for one of a variety of reasons, 
many of the claims may not, in fact, 
be patentable at the present time. In 
some cases, the mineral veins which 
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justified the original location have been 
worked out. In others, mineral deposits 
which would have sustained a patent ap- 
plication some years ago will no longer 
suffice, because rising costs and artifi- 
cially fixed prices for the minerals have 
rendered actual mining operations un- 
economic. In still other cases, due to the 
absence of surveys, or to inaccuracies 
in them, such claims have been located 
upon land which was, in fact, withdrawn 
from mineral entry, or has since been 
withdrawn, so that patent applications 
will not lie. 

In all such cases the claims are sub- 
ject to invalidation at the initiative of 
the Government. The situation was 
further aggravated by the passage of 
Public Law 167 of the 84th Congress. 
This statute, enacted in 1955—more than 
2 years before the beginning of my serv- 
ice in the Senate—prohibits all uses not 
reasonably incident to prospecting, min- 
ing, or processing operations on un- 
patented claims located after July 23, 
1955. Moreover, it authorizes procedures 
under which prior locators, or their suc- 
cessors in interest, may be required to 
prove the validity of their claims or be 
subject to the same prohibitions. This 
law has resulted in an intensified cam- 
paign to drive out people who are using 
their claims primarily for residential 
purposes. As to those who have pur- 
chased claims and given value in the 
expectation that they would be allowed 
to live on the claims, it means that the 
rules of the game have been changed 
while play was in progress, and the re- 
sults, in many cases, have been grossly 
unfair. 

Although the residential uses which I 
have described present an anomaly to 
the law, it is clear that there are, in 
many cases, substantial equities based 
on custom, need, and value given, in fa- 
vor of the users. It is to the problem of 
resolving the anomaly, while recognizing 
the equities, that this bill I am introduc- 
ing is directed. 

It would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey the fee or any 
lesser interest in tracts of 5 acres or 
less to any person occupying a mining 
claim for residential purposes on Jan- 
uary 10, 1962, provided the claim is de- 
elared invalid or relinquished. Any 
conveyance under the bill would be 
made at fair market value—exclusive 
of any improvements placed on the land 
by the applicant or his predecesors in 
interest—as of the date of enactment 
of the bill, less any equities possessed 
by the claimant and his predecessors in 
interest. In any case, however, the pur- 
chase price would not be less than 50 
percent of the fair market value of the 
land. Applications would have to be 
filed within 5 years, and the right to 
apply would not be assignable. 

In cases where the Secretary finds 
that the public interest would not be 
served by such a conveyance, or where 
the land is withdrawn for a purpose 
which does not admit of a waiver by the 
responsible head of the administering 
agency, the Secretary would have au- 
thority to grant, under appropriate reg- 
ulations, a preference right to purchase 
another tract of land, 5 acres or less in 
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size, upon payment of a fair price to the 
Government. 

Mr. President, it is not the way of 
a just Government to disturb arrange- 
ments, sanctioned by time and custom, 
which can be regularized without injury 
to the public interest. This the bill 
seeks to do. 

Senators will be interested to know 
that a similar measure, limited origi- 
nally to apply only to his home State of 
California, was introduced in the House 
by Mr. Jomnson, on March 15. With 
amendments suggested by the Interior 
Department and the Forest Service, the 
bill has been reported from the House 
Subcommittee on Public Lands to the 
full Interior Committee. Testimony fa- 
vorable to its objectives was received 
from administration spokesmen. I am 
hopeful that both Houses of the Con- 
gress can move speedily to agreement 
on a measure which will permit humane 
and equitable solutions to the problems 
now faced by this large group of resi- 
dents on the public lands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3451) to provide relief 
for residential occupants of unpatented 
mining claims upon which valuable im- 
provements have been placed, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
CHURCH, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may convey to any 
occupant of an unpatented mining claim 
which is determined by the Secretary, after 
due process, to be invalid an area within 
the claim of not more than (a) five acres or 
(b) the acreage actually occupied by him, 
whichever is less. The Secretary may make 
a like conveyance to any occupant of an 
unpatented mining claim who, after notice 
from a qualified officer of the United States 
that the claim is believed to be invalid, re- 
linquishes to the United States all right in 
and to such claim which he may have under 
the mining laws or who within two years 
prior to the date of this Act, relinquished 
such rights to the United States or had his 
unpatented mining claim invalidated after 
due process. Any conveyance authorized by 
this section, however, shall be made only to 
a qualified applicant, as that term is defined 
in section 2 of this Act, who applies therefor 
within five years from the date of this Act 
and upon payment of the amount estab- 
lished pursuant to section 5 of this Act. 

As used in this section, the term “quali- 
fied officer of the United States” means the 
Secretary of the Interior or an employee of 
the Department of the Interior so designated 
by him: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior may delegate his authority to des- 
ignate qualified officers to the head of any 
other department or agency of the United 
States with respect to lands within the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of that department 
or agency. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act a qual- 
ified applicant is a seasonal or year-round 
residential occupant-owner, as of January 
10, 1962, of land now or formerly in an un- 
patented mining claim upon which valuable 
improvements had been placed. 
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Sec. 3. Where the lands have been with- 
drawn in aid of a function of a Federal 
department or agency other than the De- 
partment of the Interior, or of a State, 
county, municipality, water district, or other 
local governmental subdivision or agency, 
the Secretary of the Interior may make con- 
veyances under section 1 of this Act, only 
with the consent of the head of that gov- 
ernmental unit and under such terms and 
conditions as that unit may deem necessary. 

Sec. 4. Where the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that a disposition under section 
1 of this Act is not in the public interest 
or the consent required by section 3 of this 
Act is not given, the applicant after arrange- 
ments satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Interior are made for the termination of his 
occupancy and for settlement of any liabil- 
ity for unauthorized use, will be granted by 
the Secretary, under such rules and regula- 
tions for procedure as the Secretary may 
prescribe, a preference right to purchase any 
other tract of land, five acres or less in area, 
from those tracts made available for sale 
under this Act by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, from the unappropriated and unre- 
served lands and those lands subject to 
classification under section 7 of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, upon the payment of the 
amount determined under section 5 of this 
Act. Said preference right must be exercised 
within two years from and after the date of 
its grant. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior prior 
to any conveyance under this Act shall de- 
termine the fair market value of the lands 
involved (exclusive of any improvements 
placed thereon by the applicant or by his 
predecessors in interest) or interests in lands 
as of the date of this Act. In establishing 
the purchase price to be paid by the claim- 
ant to the Government for land, or interests 
therein, the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration any equities of the claimant and 
his predecessors in interest, including condi- 
tions of prior use and occupancy. In any 
event the purchase price to be paid to the 
Government shall not exceed the fair market 
value of the land or interest therein to be 
conveyed as of the effective date of this Act 
nor be less than 50 per centum of such value. 

Sec, 6. The execution of a conveyance au- 
thorized by section 1 of this Act shall not 
relieve any occupant of the land conveyed 
of any lability, existing on the date of said 
conveyance, to the United States for unau- 
thorized use of the conveyed lands or in- 
terests in lands, except to the extent that 
the Secretary of the Interior deems equitable 
in the circumstances, Relief under this sec- 
tion shall be limited to those persons who 
have filed applications for conveyances pur- 
suant to this Act within five years from the 
enactment of this Act. Except where a 
mining claim has been or may be located at 
a time when the land included therein is 
withdrawn from or otherwise not subject to 
such location, or where a mining claim was 
located after July 23, 1955, no trespass 
charges shall be sought or collected by the 
United States based upon occupancy of such 
mining claim, whether residential or other- 
wise, for any period preceding the final ad- 
ministrative determination of the invalidity 
of the mining claim by the Secretary of the 
Interior or the voluntary relinquishment of 
the mining claim, whichever occurs earlier. 
Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
creating any liability for trespass to the 
United States. 

Sec 7. (a) In any conveyance under this 
Act there shall be reserved to the United 
States (1) all minerals and (2) the right of 
the United States, its lessees, permittees, and 
licensees to enter upon the land and to 
prospect for, drill for, mine, treat, store, 
transport, and remove leasable minerals and 
mineral materials and to use so much of the 
surface and subsurface of such lands as may 
be necessary for such purposes, and when- 
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ever reasonably necessary, for the purpose 
of prospecting for, drilling for, mining, treat- 
ing, storing, transporting, and removing such 
minerals on or from other lands. 

(b) The leasable minerals and mineral ma- 
terials so reserved shall be subject to dis- 
posal by the United States in accordance 
with the provisions of the applicable laws 
in force at the time of such disposal. 

(c) Subject to valid existing rights, upon 
issuance of a patent or other instrument of 
conveyance under this Act, the locatable 
minerals reserved by this section shall be 
withdrawn from all forms of appropriation 
under the mining laws. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to preclude a grantee, holding any 
lands conveyed under this Act, from granting 
to any person or firm the right to prospect or 
explore for any class of minerals for which 
mining locations may be made under the 
United States mining laws on such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon by said 
grantee and the prospector, but no mining 
location shall be made thereon so long as 
the withdrawal directed by this Act is in 
effect, 

(e) A fee owner of the surface of any 
lands conveyed under this Act may at any 
time make application to purchase, and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall sell to such 
owner, the interests of the United States in 
any and all locatable minerals within the 
boundaries of the lands owned by such own- 
er, which lands were patented or otherwise 
conveyed under this Act with a reservation 
of such minerals to the United States. All 
sales of such interests shall be made ex- 
pressly subject to valid existing rights. Be- 
fore any such sale is consummated, the sur- 
face owner shall pay to the Secretary of the 
Interior the sum of the fair market value 
of the interests sold, and the cost of ap- 
praisal thereof, but in no event less than 
the sum of $50 per sale and the cost of ap- 
praisal of the locatable mineral interests. 
The Secretary of the Interior shall issue 
thereupon such instruments of conveyance 
as he deems appropriate. 

Sec. 8. Rights and privileges under this 
Act shall not be assignable, but may pass 
through devise or descent. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
AMENDMENTS OF 1962 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am today submitting an amend- 
ment to the public welfare amendments 
of 1962, H.R. 10606, which I intend to 
call up at the appropriate time. 

The social security amendments of 
1954, which made old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage available to most em- 
ployees under State or local retirement 
systems, continued the exclusion of po- 
licemen and firemen. Since 1954 the So- 
cial Security Act has been amended at 
various times to permit specified States 
to extend social security coverage to po- 
licemen and firemen who are under 
State or local retirement systems, until 
at present 17 States may provide such 
coverage. The amendment which I in- 
troduce would permit Louisiana to cover 
policemen on the same basis permitted 
in the 17 States now named in the law. 
This amendment would not apply to fire- 
men in Louisiana; they would continue 
to be excluded under the Federal law. 

Under the proposed amendment the 
State of Louisiana could modify its cov- 
erage agreement with the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to extend social security 
coverage, under the established referen- 
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dum procedure, to policemen employed 
by the State, or to other local political 
subdivisions—cities, parishes, and so 
forth—of the State. Under this referen- 
dum procedure, coverage may be extend- 
ed to the retirement system group in- 
volved only if a majority of those eligible 
to vote indicate in a secret referendum 
that they desire coverage. Upon a fa- 
vorable vote, all members of the group 
in positions covered by the State or lo- 
cal system could be covered under social 
security, including persons who are in- 
eligible to become participating members 
of the retirement system. Where police- 
men are in a retirement system with 
other classes of employees, they may, at 
the option of the State, hold a separate 
referendum and be covered as a separate 
group. 

I ask that the amendment be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The amendment was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM — AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. MILLER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 11040) to provide for the 
establishment, ownership, operation, 
and regulation of a commercial com- 
munications satellite system, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOSPITAL MODERNIZATION ACT OF 
1962—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 13, 1962, the name of Mr. 
Lone of Hawaii was added as an addi- 
tional cosponsor of the bill (S. 3407) to 
provide for Federal assistance on a com- 
bination grant and loan basis in order 
to improve patient care in public and 
other nonprofit hospitals and nursing 
homes through the modernization or re- 
placement of those institutions which 
are structurally or functionally obsolete, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. CLARK (for himself and other Sen- 
ators) on June 13, 1962. 


EXTENSION OF THE TEMPORARY 
EXTENDED UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION PROGRAM — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 13, 1962, the names of 
Senators Case of New Jersey, HUMPHREY, 
METCALF, Youne of Ohio, MCGEE, DOUG- 
LAS, CLARK, GRUENING, NEUBERGER, JAVITS, 
and WILLIAMS of New Jersey, were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
3411) to extend the temporary extended 
unemployment compensation program, 
to increase the rate of the Federal un- 
employment tax for taxable year 1964, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. McCartuy (for himself and Mr. 
Hart) on June 13, 1962. 
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NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate has received the nominations of 
Philip D. Sprouse, of Tennessee, to be 
Ambassador to the Kingdom of Cam- 
bodia; William H. Orrick, Jr., of Cali- 
fornia, to be Deputy Under Secretary of 
State; and the following-named Foreign 
Service officers for promotion from class 
1 to the class of career minister: 

Samuel D. Berger, of New York; 

Edmund A. Gullion, of Kentucky; 

Martin J. Hillenbrand, of Illinois; 

John D. Jernegan, of California; 

Thomas C. Mann, of Texas; 

Robert McClintock, of California; 

Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., of Virginia; 

Joseph Palmer 2d, of California; 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, of California; 

William M. Rountree, of Maryland; 

Roy Richard Rubottom, Jr., of Texas; 

John W. Tuthill, of Illinois; and 

William R. Tyler, of the District of 
Columbia. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, these pending nominations may 
not be considered prior to the expira- 
tion of 6 days of their receipt in the 
Senate. 


THE ROSTOW PAPER ON AMERICAN 
STRATEGY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am sorry that I was not in attendance 
Monday when our distinguished minor- 
ity leader, Senator Dirksen, called atten- 
tion to published reports concerning the 
so-called Rostow paper on American 
strategy. But I should like to add my 
voice now to his request for an examina- 
tion by an appropriate committee of the 
Senate into the strange thesis that the 
Soviet Union is mellowing,“ and that 
both the United States and Russia are 
losing power and authority in their re- 
spective worlds. 

Mr. President, we have long heard un- 
official reports about this new strategy 
paper being prepared by the chairman 
of the policy planning board of the State 
Department. AsI understand, the docu- 
ment was prepared as a guide for future 
decisions by the President and the Na- 
tional Security Council. If this is the 
case, it undoubtedly must be regarded 
as an extremely important policy device, 
and worthy of the closest attention by 
the Senate of the United States. And, if 
it presages historic changes in American 
foreign policy, I believe we should be told 
about it at the earliest possible time. 

From what we know of the Rostow 
paper, based on the unofficial, but seem- 
ingly authoritative, accounts appearing 
in the Chicago Tribune on June 17 and 
18, it is based on a ridiculously false as- 
sumption that Russia is maturing in a 
fashion that would lend itself to honor- 
able dealing with the United States. Ap- 
parently, Mr. President, through the 
medium of one paper, based largely on 
Mr. Rostow’s hopes, rather than the hard 
realities of the situation, the State De- 
partment would have the President and 
the National Security Council adopt a 
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new, hazardous, and patently futile 
course in the cold war. 

As a policy device, the Rostow paper 
sounds to me like the most dangerous 
document in America. 

The line of reasoning that shows 
through in these first accounts of the 
contents of the Rostow paper is not new. 
We had a preview of this kind of fuzzy- 
minded reasoning in a publication called 
“The Liberal Papers.” ‘The idea seems 
to be that changes have taken place in 
the capital of world communism since 
Mr. Khrushchev took over, and that we 
can make use of these changes through 
a calculated policy of appeasement and 
soft speaking. This dangerous concept 
rests on the assumption that now—all of 
a sudden—the Communists are inter- 
ested in reducing world tensions, and 
may be willing to follow us in a series 
of unilateral acts designed to this end. 

Mr. President, this is the worst kind 
of liberal wishful thinking; and it is so 
alien to the thinking of Congress and of 
the American people that apparently 
even Mr. Rostow concedes that it will re- 
quire a high-powered selling campaign. 
I understand that the new strategy paper 
admits with great candor that the think- 
ing of the American people will have to 
be adjusted to this bold, new approach. 
In this, we have another example of the 
administration’s constant preoccupation 
with the idea that Congress and the 
American people do not know what is 
best for them or the country. It is part 
and parcel of the idea that the American 
people must be “brainwashed” into 
changing their views for their own good. 

Well, Mr. President, I should like to 
say that the American people have al- 
ways known what was best for them. 
They may not have the same level of so- 
phistication” that the New Frontier in- 
sists upon, but they do know that Russia 
is not mellowing. They do know that 
the Communists cannot be trusted. And 
they do know that appeasement in the 
present world crisis is of one piece with 
a policy of surrender. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, in connection with my re- 
marks, two articles from U.S.A., an 
American bulletin of fact and opinion, 
published in 1956 and 1957. The articles 
are entitled “The Brothers Rostow” and 
“The Millikan-Rostow Report,” and were 
written by Alice Widener. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From U.S. A., Aug. 16, 1957] 
Tue BROTHERS Rostow 
(By Alice Widener) 

“If a man has one head, it’s good, but if 
another clever man comes to visit him, it 
would be better still, for then there will be 
two heads and not only one.” 

“One head is good but two are better,” the 
prosecuter put in impatiently. 
Dostoevski, “The Brothers Karamazov,” 
Book XII. III, “A Judicial Error.”) 

Relatively unknown to the American pub- 
lic, but extraordinarily influential in the 
fields of economics, law, and international 
affairs, are the brothers Rostow—Eugene V. 
and W. W. 

Eugene V. Rostow is Dean of the Law 
School at Yale University. 
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W. W. (Walt Whitman) Rostow is a pro- 
fessor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Center for International Studies, 

Each of the Rostow brothers has won high 
honors and holds a high post in the academic 
world. Each has occupied positions of heavy 
responsibility in the U.S. Government and 
in the United Nations. 

Prolific writers, they are busily engaged 
in telling Americans what they should do 
and how to do it. Yet close study of the 
Rostow brothers’ views—as expressed in their 
own writings—has lead this writer to form 
the opinion that W. W. Rostow is bent on 
persuading Americans to squander a large 
part of their wealth, and Eugene V. Rostow 
is bent on hindering their ability to acquire 
it. 

A PAIR, EVEN AND EQUAL 


The 1956-57 edition of Who's Who in 
America” shows that the Rostow brothers 
were born in Brooklyn, N.Y., Eugene V. in 
1913, W. W. in 1916. Both hold degrees from 
Yale University; both studied at universities 
in England, Eugene at Cambridge, W. W. as 
a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. 

During World War II, Eugene served as 
special assistant to Assistant Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, and W. W. served in the 
OSS. 

Two years ago, each of the Rostow brothers 
received a very large amount of tax-exempt 
support for the furtherance of his economic 
and social ideas. 

In December 1955, the Ford Foundation 
gave $1,600,000 to Yale Law School in order 
that it might finance a revision of the cur- 
riculum under the direction of Dean Eugene 
V. Rostow. He promptly announced to the 
press that the new curriculum would become 
“unique in the world” and its principal pur- 
pose would be “to improve Yale's methods 
of relating the study of law to history, phi- 
losophy and the social sciences.” “ 

In October 1955, the Carnegie Foundation 
gave a 3-year grant to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute Center for International Studies in 
order that Professor W. W. Rostow might 
direct the drawing of “a new national por- 
trait of the United States in a world setting.” ? 

A most significant fact in the Rostow 
brothers’ careers is that each served in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, as Assistant Executive 
Secretary to Gunnar Myrdal, Executive 
Secretary of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe. W. W. Rostow held 
the post during 1947-49, and was succeeded 
by his brother, Eugene, who held it during 
1949-50.* 

Gunnar Myrdal (Swedish economist and 
social scientist who severely hurt the econ- 
omy of his native land by engineering its 
disastrous pro-Communist trade agreement 
with the Soviet Union after World War II) 
is the author of “An American Dilemma” 
and the recently published “An International 
Economy,” books that are among the most 
radically leftist documents of the 20th 
century. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE 

It is not surprising that Myrdal picked 
the brothers Rostow as his special executive 
assistants; the three men are intellectually 
compatible, strong supporters of concepts 
originally embodied in the proposed U.N. 
Havana Charter of 1948. Wholly rejected 
by the U.S. Congress, this Charter called for 
socialization of the world, including the 
United States. 

Today the dauntless brothers Rostow con- 
tinually seek to implement the Havana 
Charter’s aim of creating a single world 
Socialist economy, and each strives unceas- 
ingly for adoption of a measure essential to 
success, 


New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 5, 1955. 
New York Times, Oct. 2, 1955. 
*New York Times, Sept. 14, 1949. 
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Prof. W. W. Rostow advocates adop- 
tion of SUNFED (a multibillion-dollar 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development of the so-called underde- 
veloped” nations), and if not SUNFED it- 
self, then what Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY 
approvingly calls “the SUNFED philosophy.” 

Dean Eugene V. Rostow advocates adoption 
of the U.N. Restrictive Business Practices 
Proposal which would set up U.N. control 
over all American business. 

Let us examine each of these Rostow- 
revived proposals: 

In sponsoring the SUNFED philosophy (as 
expressed in the Millikan-Rostow Report sub- 
mitted to the U.S. National Security Council 
in 1956, a report which has greatly influenced 
the U.S. International Development Loan 
Fund proposed now before Congress), Prof. 
W. W. Rostow wants the United States 
to make a lump sum appropriation of $10,- 
000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 to be spent 
“without any sort of military or political 
strings attached” during a five-year period 
on grants-in-aid and on long term, low cost, 
unprofitable loans to “underdeveloped” 
nations. Professor Rostow doesn't expect this 
squandering of U.S. taxpayers’ money “to 
win friends” for the United States or to 
“foster free enterprise.” He appears to be 
wholly unworried by the prospect that his 
plan would mortgage a large part of our 
country’s future wealth and would make in- 
ternational captives out of our hardworking 
taxpayers. 

To insure the “success” of the SUNFED 
plan under its alias “The Millikan-Rostow 
Report,” Prof. W. W. Rostow envisages adop- 
tion of all the international economic con- 
trols that are standard operating procedure 
for Socialist schemes: international price 
stabilization, food and fiber banks, currency 
control, elimination of U.S. tariffs, control 
over production, consumption and distribu- 
tion of agricultural products and manufac- 
tured goods. 

Like all Socialist 5-year plans, Professor 
Rostow's is just a starter. On page 59 of 
the Millikan-Rostow Report, he and coauthor 
Max Millikan of MIT declare: “Although an 
initial 5-year allocation is recommended, the 
plan would look ahead for a longer period, 
at least a decade.” 


PROFITLESS PLAN 


Also according to Socialist dogma, the 
profit motive is banned from such U.S. 
financed, Rostow-devised dealings with for- 
eign lands. On page 79 of the Millikan- 
Rostow report there is the flat assertion: 

“The narrow criterion of whether a devel- 
opment project can repay from its own reve- 
nues is at best irrelevant and at worst may 
be serlously misleading.” 

Thus it is perfectly clear that W. W. Ros- 
tow wants the United States to put up at 
least $20 to $24 billion for a scheme in which 
profits are at best “irrelevant” and at worst 
“misleading.” 

This explains why this writer is of the 
opinion that one of the brothers Rostow— 
namely, W. W.—wants to squander a large 
part of the Nation’s wealth. 

NO COUNSEL, JUDGE, OR JURY 

And now how about the congressionally 
rejected U.N, proposal sponsored by Dean 
Eugene V. Rostow, a scheme called the U.N. 
Restrictive Business Practices Proposal? 

Quite simply, this proposal would set up 
iron control over all American business by 
establishing a U.N. Commission (adminis- 
tered by international bureaucrats including 
Communists) empowered to bring legal 
charges of “monopolistic practices” and “re- 


* “The Proposed Development Loan Fund,” 
June 1957, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, Washington, D.C. N 

„% The Millikan-Rostow Report,“ U.S.A. 
vol. III, No. 19, Sept. 28, 1956. 
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strictive business practices“ against Ameri- 
can corporations which would be deprived— 
among other dire results—of the right to be 
represented by counsel of their own choosing, 
and of the right to trial by judge and jury.’ 
In 1954, a former Assistant Secretary of 
State told this writer that the sponsors of 
the U.N. Restrictive Business Practices Pro- 
posal “operate on the theory that the best 
way to atomize the institution of capitalism 
is to the institution of the corpora- 
tion in its U.S. setting which is the last 
stronghold of free enterprise capitalism.” 


HIGH ON THE DEAN’S LIST 


Is Dean Eugene V. Rostow of the Yale Law 
School trying to wreak such destruction? 

To answer this question, it is necessary to 
read his writings and to study his record. 

A major part of the answer lies in the “Re- 
port of the Attorney General’s National Com- 
mittee To Study the Antitrust Laws” of 
March 31, 1955. This U.S. Government 
document explains on page IV: 

“On June 26, 1953, Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell announced his intention to 
establish a National Committee to Study 
the Antitrust Laws. At the same time, the 
President of the United States expressed 
the hope that this group would ‘provide 
an important instrument to prepare the way 
for modernizing and strengthening our laws 
to preserve American free enterprise against 
monopoly and unfair competition.” 

Dean Eugene V. Rostow of Yale Law 
School was among the 63 lawyers, economists 
and professors appointed in 1953 to serve on 
this committee. Two years later, when its 
official report was issued, the fact became ap- 
parent that there had been severe dissension 
among the committee members, and that the 
principal dissenter from the majority view 
was Dean Rostow. 

Pages 98, 99, and 100 of the report show 
that Eugene V. Rostow strongly condemned 
the Committee's refusal to support the U.N. 
Restrictive Business Practices Proposal. 
Dean Rostow’s own words (p. 100) show 
that this U.N. proposal is indeed based on 
the congressionally abhorred Havana Char- 
ter, even though in 1954 the State Depart- 
ment officially denied the proposal's rela- 
tionship to that charter in a statement made 
to the U.N. correspondent of the New York 
Daily News. 

Dean Rostow wrote in the 1955 report: 

The International Trade Organization 
Charter of Havana, of 1948, contained an 
important chapter of restrictive business 
practices. 

With the failure of the Havana Charter 
the Government [actually a small, deter- 
mined group of officials of the State De- 
partment] made earnest attempts through 
several international bodies to revive the 
idea. Finally, by resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, 
an international committee was appointed 
to study the problem and to make recom- 
mendations for action. That committee 
* * * has proposed draft articles of agree- 
ment through which machinery of interna- 
tional cooperation could be established for 
dealing directly with restrictive business 
practices. These draft articles are largely 
based on the corresponding substantive pro- 
visions of the Havana Charter. 

Even though the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has withdrawn former State Department 
support of the U.N restrictive business prac- 
tices proposal, and even though David C. 
Murchison, legal adviser to the Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, in 1955 testi- 
fied before the Senate Subcommittee on An- 
titrust and Monopoly that the U.N. proposal 
has “no basic procedural safeguards which 
we are used to in this country.” Dean Rostow 
branded the national committee’s failure to 


UN. Czar to Rule U.S. Business?” U.S. A., 
vol. I, No. 20, Dec. 17, 1954. 
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endorse the U.N. scheme as the most serious 
defect in our report.” 


THE DEAN’S ADVICE 


This 1955 report of Attorney General Brow- 
nell's national committee shows even great- 
er evidence of Eugene V. Rostow’s desire to 
change the structural organization of the 
corporation in its U.S. setting, and to re- 
organize this structure according to the So- 
cialist concept of competition and of free 
enterprise. 

Like Socialists’ concepts of democracy, 
Rostow's concept of these terms appears to 
be wholly different from traditional Ameri- 
can definitions. All Socialists believe that 
true competition and real free enterprise can 
take place only under socialism, i.e., under 
a system of governmental controls prevent- 
ing any kind of private management of busi- 
ness, frowning on any kind of bigness except 
that of Big Government, and regarding busi- 
nessmen as a class of would-be monopolists 
addicted by nature to restrictive practices. 

On page 385, 386, and 387 of the national 
committee’s report on their study of our 
antitrust laws, there is the following text 
of Dean Rostow’s minority views as expressed 
in his own words: 

“Except by implication, our report does not 
answer the key question the Attorney Gen- 
eral put to us: the adequacy of the anti- 
trust laws in relation to the competitive 
process the law is intended to maintain. 

“Thus we have not commented even on the 
conspicuous failure of the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission 
to undertake seriously the enforcement of 
section 7 of the Clayton Act [a section deal- 
ing with corporate acquisitions of stock and 
assets]. In the midst of a merger movement 
raising obvious antitrust questions in almost 
every day’s newspaper, it is, in my view, a 
defect of the report that we have not urged 
prompt action in an appropriate case to ob- 
tain an authoritative classification of sec- 
tion 7. 

“I shall go further, and recommend that 
the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission establish regular pro- 
cedures for drawing on the resources of eco- 
nomic analysis and knowledge in selecting 
cases of the greatest possible public im- 
portance for prosecution. * * * the poten- 
tial contribution of the antitrust laws to our 
economic and social development cannot be 
realized without well planned enforcement 
programs. 

“I deplore the absence in the report of the 
following recommendation: 

„We also believe that the antitrust laws 
should be enforced not only to prevent re- 
course to restrictive practices * * * but, 
where appropriate, to accomplish structural 
changes in these industries.“ 

In a final dissent from the national com- 
mittee’s findings that American business has 
suffered from too much antitrust enforce- 
ment, Dean Rostow declared there has been 
“too little.” 

It is obvious through study of the fore- 
going that what Dean Eugene Rostow of 
Yale Law School advocates in his minority 
opinion is for the Justice Department to 
select for antitrust prosecution those cases 
which can attract the widest publicity. It is 
also obvious that he hopes to accomplish 
through such arbitrary prosecution a struc- 
tural change in American industry, a change 
arising from presumption of guilt in 
mergers which he believes will be restrictive 
of competition in the future. 

This explains why this writer is of the 
opinion that one of the brothers Rostow— 
namely, Eugene V—wants to limit Ameri- 
cans’ ability to acquire wealth. 


THE FREE RIGHT OF ACQUISITION 
Now what really is our modern situation 
concerning antitrust laws, and what is or 
should be legal and illegal in modern times 
of great industrial development? 
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A few weeks ago, Donald Rogers, business 
and financial editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, pointed out that “there is no legal 
roadmap” to guide the Justice Department 
and Federal Trade Commission in adminis- 
tering antitrust laws, and he said the anti- 
trust jungle is still uncharted.” 

Mr. Rogers declared that section 7 of the 
Clayton Act as amended under the Truman 
administration in 1950 to include what is 
known as the Antimerger Act is “dangerous 
stuff” which limits the national ability to 
acquire wealth by limiting corporations’ 
right to acquire assets of other corporations.” 
Yet the Antimerger Act is heavily endorsed 
by Dean Rostow. 

Mr. Rogers accused the Antitrust Division 
of the Justice Department of recently adopt- 
ing an antibusiness strategy which is using 
section 7 of the Clayton Act in a “rash of 
new cases” to persecute American business- 
men. Yet this is the strategy urged by Dean 
Rostow in his minority opinion. 

Stripped of legal double talk, section 7 of 
the Clayton Act—as originally drawn in 1914 
and especially as amended in 1950—robs 
Americans of their free right of acquisition. 

The 1950 Antimerger Act, so much ad- 
mired by Dean Rostow, prevents corpora- 
tions from acquiring assets of other corpora- 
tions whenever such acquisition “may be” 
harmful in the future, even though no past 
or present action by the acquiring corpora- 
tion shows evil intent or result. 

Under leftist interpretation of the words 
“may be,” American businessmen and 
stockholders can be stripped of their basic 
rights under the Constitution of the United 
States: their free right to acquire and hold 
private property, and their right to be re- 
garded as innocent until proved guilty. 

Yet apparently this leftist interpretation 
is strongly favored by the influential Dean 
Eugene V. Rostow of Yale Law School. 


MINORITY PREVAILS 


Dean Rostow is so very influential, it 
seems, that his minority view of how anti- 
trust laws should be enforced has evidently 
become the present policy of the Justice De- 
partment Antitrust Division and has heavily 
swayed a majority of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices. 

In the historical American matter of mi- 
nority-majority disputes, there is a very in- 
teresting case which occurred nearly 30 years 
ago. Then the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. held an election in which leader Jay 
Lovestone defeated candidate William Foster 
by a huge majority, but Stalin summoned 
both men to Moscow, made Foster the vic- 
tor, and declared: “In this case the minority 
is the majority.” * 

That was that. 

As has been shown, Dean Rostow in 1953- 
54 reproached the majority of the Attorney 
General’s own committee for not insisting 
that section 7 of the Clayton Act be used in 
prosecutions of business corporations, 

Strange to relate, the Supreme Court, in 
its decision of June 3, 1957, found E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours guilty of having violated 
the antitrust laws, not on traditional Sher- 
man Act grounds but on those of section 7 
of the Clayton Act covering Du Pont's acqui- 
sition of 23 percent of General Motors stock 
during 1917-19. 

Reliable sources say that until the Su- 
preme Court decision was handed down in 
the Du Pont case, the defendants—who 
pleaded their case mainly according to tra- 
ditional Sherman Act issues—had no idea 
that the setup of the Clayton Act would 
have any importance at all.” 


„The Antibusiness Strategy,“ U.S.A., vol. 
IV, No. 14, July 19, 1957. 

*“Stalin’s Speeches to the American Com- 
munist Party,” published by Central Com- 
mittee, Communist Party, U.S.A., New York, 
1929. 
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This is confirmed by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Burton’s minority opinion which de- 
clared: “This Court, ignoring the Sherman 
Act issues which have been the focal point 
of 8 years of litigation, now holds that Du 
Pont's acquisition [made nearly 40 years 
* * violates section 7 of the Clayton 
Act.” 

Events of the past 3 years have made it 
crystal clear that Dean Rostow’s antitrust 
strategy is now being followed by the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department, 
both as to “selecting cases of the greatest 
possible public importance [publicity]” and 
in newly and rigidly enforcing the vaguely 
written Clayton Act. 


THE DEFENDANTS 


Almost inexplicably, and most unfortu- 
nately for the good reputation of private 
enterprise in the free world, two of the most 
important recent antitrust prosecutions in- 
volve defendants under constant attack by 
the Soviet Union as monopolists.“ 

In July 1954, the Justice Department chose 
a crucial moment immediately following the 
heroic overthrow of the pro-Communist Ar- 
benz government by the people of Guate- 
mala to announce its antitrust suit against 
United Fruit Co., a major American inves- 
tor in that country and a great contributor 
to its welfare. The name “United Fruit Co.” 
is viciously used by the Communists as an 
anti-American, anticapitalist slogan. In 
fact, Soviet Delegate Arkady Sobolev has 
time and again attacked United Fruit Co. by 
name in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, spewing forth a stream of Red lies about 
the company. 

And now another prime Soviet target of 
today, E. I. du Pont de Nemours (whose ex- 
ecutives were smeared as “merchants of 
death” by Communists and leftwingers prior 
to Pearl Harbor, but who are now gratefully 
praised by our country for their great share 
in winning World War II) is gravely hurt by 
unjustified use of the Clayton Act as a sneak, 
anticapitalist weapon. 

In the July 19, 1957, issue of U.S.A., Her- 
bert A. Philbrick, an outstanding analyst of 
Communist activities, pointed out that, in 
February of this year, the National Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party, U.S.A., called 
for creation of a powerful antimonopoly 
coalition” against “the giant corporations” 
as the main strategy of the Communists’ 
“path ahead.” 


THE EMOTIONAL DEAN 


It is exceedingly strange that the present 
Republican administration’s path ahead 
should be so heavily influenced by Dean 
Eugene V. Rostow’s views, for it is almost 
impossible to find a person who has pub- 
licly attacked the good name of Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower so disgracefully as Dean Ros- 
tow. 

On October 20, 1952, when Dean Rostow 
was almost 40 years old and should have 
reached a degree of intellectual and emo- 
tional restraint, he wrote a letter to the 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune in 
which he accused presidential candidate 
General Eisenhower of entering into an 
election campaign “popular front with 
totalitarians,” and tried to smear General 
Eisenhower by comparing his methods with 
those of Hindenburg, Von Papen, and Pétain. 

In a wholly wrong and highly emotional 
assumption, Rostow claimed that if General 
Eisenhower had urged the people of Wis- 
consin to vote for Mr. Schmitt” for U.S. 
Senator in the primaries, and if “the fol- 
lowers of Colonel McCormick had been 
driven into the wilderness,” then the Re- 
publican Party “would really have become 
capable of winning elections and governing 
the Republic.“ » 

The quality of Rostow’s economic views 
may be judged by the fact that after his 
book A National Policy for the Oil Industry” 


New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 22, 1952. 
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was published in 1948 the leading execu- 
tives of that industry protested his 
exaggerations and extremely prejudiced 
writing. In an article for the Yale Law 
Journal, J. Howard Marshall, then president 
of the Ashland Oil & Refining Co., described 
Rostow’s book as “100 pages of fallacious 
assumptions and emotional arguments.” “ 


TWO HEADS, ONE THOUGHT 


In view of the evidence that apparently 
one of the Rostows wants to squander Amer- 
ican wealth and the other wants to limit 
our Nation's ability to acquire it, this writer 
would like to know the final answer to the 
question: “What are the brothers Rostow— 
Eugene V. and W. W.—aiming at?” 

The evidence to be found in their own 
writings and record of activities seems to 
show unmistakably that they are leaders 
among those who “operate on the theory 
that the best way to atomize the institution 
of capitalism is to destroy the institution of 
the corporation in its U.S. setting.” 

If Eugene V. Rostow's views should pre- 
vail in our country, then American business 
won't be big or profitable, and will be rigid- 
ly controlled by the United Nations with the 
Soviet Union, her satellites, and possibly Red 
China among the controllers. 

If W. W. Rostow’s views should prevail 
in our country, then the U.S. Government 
will subsidize the economic development“ 
of more than a billion undeveloped peoples 
with the result that many American stock- 
holders of corporations making private in- 
vestments abroad will be financially wiped 
out and American taxpayers might be pau- 
perized. 

Two heads are indeed better than one, as 
the prosecutor said in Dostoevsky’s The 
Brothers Karamazov.” 

The American businessman, absorbed 
with his own company problems, had better 
learn about what goes on in the two heads 
of the brothers Rostow, 


From U.S.A., Sept. 28, 1956] 
THE MILLIKAN-ROsTOW REPORT 
(By Alice Widener) 


On May 10, 1956, two economists of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
of its affiliated center for international stud- 
ies—Profs. Max Millikan and W. W. Ros- 
tow—urged the U.S. Government to adopt 
their proposal for a new foreign economic 
policy of aid to underdeveloped nations. 

In a front page story, the New York Times 
reported, May 29, that “Officials at the 
highest levels of the Government are giving 
serious study” to the “privately prepared” 
Millikan-Rostow report, and that “it is 
known to have reached the National Secu- 
rity Council.” 

This writer earnestly hopes that not only 
U.S. Government officials but also publishers, 
business executives, and the American public 
will give most serious study to the Millikan- 
Rostow report. For, in my opinion, it is a 
slick, tricky document urging adoption of a 
proposal that can result in national disaster 
due to currency inflation, to destruction of 
the American middle class, and to imposi- 
tion of a state-controlled economy inte- 
grated into a single international economy. 

Basically, in my opinion, the Millikan- 
Rostow report is intellectually dishonest, for 
it claims to be “new” and it is not new. 

Despite its title Proposal for a New For- 
eign Economic Policy! —and despite the New 
York Times’ statement that the report “ad- 
vocates a completely new approach of how 
to use U.S. foreign aid to prevent the world’s 
underdeveloped countries from succumbing 
to communism,” Professors Millikan and Ros- 
tow propose nothing more nor less than the 
creation of SUNFED, the Special United Na- 
tion Fund for Economic Development. 

Anyone familiar with the economic ideas 
of top Socialist and Communist officials in 


1 Journal of Commerce, June 1, 1952. 
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the U.N. Secretariat can easily recognize that 


Millikan and Rostow do not use its name 
(evidently believing that a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet), they have em- 
bodied in their report all the thinking and 
figuring which underlie the arguments for 
SUNFED, arguments long ago proffered by 
such notorious Marxists as: 

Gunnar Myrdal, head of the U.N. Econom- 
ic Commission for Europe. 

David Owen, Executive Chairman of the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Board. 

Dr. Hans W. Singer, Special Adviser to the 
U.N. Bureau of Economic Affairs, and Repre- 
sentative of the U.N. Secretary-General on 
SUNFED. 

FOUR POINT PROGRAM 


What does the Millikan-Rostow report ac- 
tually propose? The answer is: 

1. A lump sum U.S. Government appro- 
priation of $10 billion to $12 billion to be 
spent “without any sort of military or po- 
litical strings” during 5 years on grants-in- 
aid and long term, low cost government loans 
to “underdeveloped” nations. 

2. Creation of “an international body“ to 
evaluate and coordinate the spending of this 
sum “with quasi-legislative“ powers. 

3. A permanent administrative Secretariat. 

4. A “Council” of “perhaps 10 members” 
who are to act “not as representatives of 
their countries”! but as “individuals” to 
establish “a code of criteria and practices“ 
and “to pass judgment” on how programs 
meet the agreed criteria.” 

It is enlightening to compare the fore- 
going so-called new proposal with the recom- 
mendations made in an official U.N. document 
published in 1954 entitled “International Aid 
in Search for Development Funds.” This 
U.N. document reports on the work of a 
committee of nine (whose secretary was Dr. 
Hans W. Singer) and advocates creation of 
SUNFED with a General Council to decide 
policy directives and review , an 
Executive Board of 8 to 12 directors, and a 
Director General and his staff (who are to 
be governed by United Nations staff regu- 
lations) .” 2 

In many U.N. studies and reports (by 
anonymous groups of experts“) the sum of 
$3,500 million per year for a period of 10 
years has been advocated “for economic de- 
velopment of the underdeveloped nations.” 
These experts admit that the expenditure of 
$10 billion per year for such a purpose could 
be expected to increase the per capita income 
of underdeveloped peoples only “2 percent a 
year.” On page 123 of Gunnar Myrdal’s 
book “An International Economy” there is 
the statement that “United Nations experts 
* * * urged most strongly that some mech- 
anism be created for transf to the un- 
derdeveloped countries * * * $3 billion a 
year.” 

What is the annual budget for the so- 
called new proposal in the Millikan-Rostow 
report? Following are the exact figures as 
set forth on page 72: 
Grants: 


In millions 


Additional international bank loans. 400 

Public loans: 
U.S. contribution „ 1. 700 
Other country contribution 300 
Di ( y 3. 500 


2 2 U.N. staff regulations bar all members of 
the Secretariat from acting as representatives 
of their respective countries; they are inter- 
national civil servants, enjoying diplomatic 
privileges and immunities regardless of po- 
litical belief” and owing loyalty to the United 
Nations. 

For a review of this book, see U.S.A. vol. 
III. No. 12, June 15, 1956. 
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IT’S ONLY MONEY 

As anyone can see, the Millikan-Rostow 
budget proposes that American taxpayers put 
up $2,060 million a year, while the taxpayers 
in all other countries put up only $540 mil- 
lion. Thus the Millikan-Rostow concept of 
fair international sharing of the burden is 
for us to bear about 74 percent of it. 

Like the U.N. experts cited by Gunnar 
Myrdal, the authors of the Millikan-Rostow 
report admit on page 59 that the spending 
of this vast sum of money cannot possibly 
result in more than “a 1-percent annual in- 
crease in real income per capita for all the 
underdeveloped countries of the free wor! 

American taxpayers should know also on 
page 59 of this report, the professors de- 
clare: 

a. “The United States should launch at 
the earliest possible moment a long-term 
program for sustained economic growth in 
the free world. This program would make 
available to the underdeveloped areas suffi- 
cient additional capital and technical assist- 
ance to satisfy all likely demands for such 
assistance which meet fairly high standards 
of eligibility. 

b. “As part of this program the U.S. Gov- 
ernment should offer to provide a new long- 
term capital fund of from $10 to $12 billion 
to be available for loans and grants over a 
5-year period. * * * Although an initial 5- 
year allocation is recommended, the plan 
would look ahead for a longer period, at least 
a decade.” 

Actually, then, Professors Millikan and 
Rostow are happily looking forward to an 
American expenditure of at least $20 to $24 
billion within 10 years. Furthermore, their 
annual budget does not show what share of 
the $900 million scheduled for private invest- 
ment and for international bank loans will 
be drawn from U.S. capital resources. To 
udge by their notion of a fair share, we'll 

ave to put up $666 million. Thus the 
U.S. annual grand total would be increased 
to $2,726 million. 

In their arguments for this scheme, Pro- 
fessors Millikan and Rostow are not very 
original. Almost word for word, whole para- 
graphs of their new proposal can be found 
in the writings of Gunnar Myrdal and Hans 
W. Singer. As a matter of fact, Messrs. 
Myrdal, Singer, Millikan and Rostow seem 
to be engaged in a roundrobin discussion, 
each quoting and praising the others. A 
serious researcher runs into a chicken-or- 
egg problem in trying to determine who 
among these gentlemen first said what. 

Among them, Gunnar Myrdal seems to be 
the most conscientious in giving credit where 
it is due. In “An International Economy“. 
he cites Dr. Singer’s and W. W. Rostow's 
writings as source material, and paraphrases 
them with credit lines. 

But the Millikan-Rostow report contains 
no footnotes and no credit lines. Never- 
theless, a painstaking student can track 
down the origins of their self-styled “new” 
proposal. 

For example, in 1950, Dr. Hans W. Singer 
declared in a lecture on “Development Proj- 
ects as Part of National Development Pro- 
grams”: t 

Whether you can manage t) cover the 
capital cost from the prices of the things 
that you produce in your project has no 
direct relation to the quality of the project. 

On page 79 of their report, Professors Mil- 
likan and Rostow declare: 

“The narrow criterion of whether a project 
can repay from its own revenues is at best 
irrelevant and at worst may be seriously 
misleading.” 

The Millikan-Rostow report calls for all 
the international economic controls that are 
standard operating procedure for Socialist 
schemes: international price stabilization, 
an international food and fiber bank, inter- 
national currency control, increased interna- 


UN. Publication: 1951, 11.8.4. Vol. I. 
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tional trade through elimination of U.S. 
tariffs, and so on. 

It was alarming to read in the New York 
Herald Tribune, August 8, 1956, that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee had 
appointed Profs. Max Millikan and W. W. 
Rostow as members of a special subcommit- 
tee to study: “Is a continuing foreign aid 
program in the national interest and, if so, 
what form should it take?” Americans know 
in advance that Millikan’s and Rostow’s an- 
swer is “Yes, and again yes. And more and 
more of it.” 

Fortunately, American taxpayers will find 
it heartening that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Scripps-Howard newspapers’ 
executive committee, Mr. Roy W. Howard, is 
to be a member of the Senate’s special sub- 
committee. He is fearless, independent, and 
the kind of man to hand in a strong minority 
report if he believes it to be justified. 

This writer hopes that Mr. Howard will 
scrutinize the Millikan-Rostow report in 
relation to the writings of U.N. Socialists 
Gunner Myrdal and Hans W. Singer, and also 
in relation to Lenin’s and Stalin's pro- 
nouncements on the need for equalizing the 
economies of the backward and advanced 
countries, 

I hope too that Mr. Howard will read 
the cogent arguments against SUNFED put 
forth by the Honorable Spruſlle Braden in a 
Saturday Evening Post editorial of August 
11, 1956, by Herbert A. Philbrick in his 
syndicated column of July 29, by Mr. H. 
W. Balgooyen in a speech at the world 
trade dinner held last May, by the National 
Foreign Trade Council in its official resolu- 
tions for the past three years, and by the 
National Association of Manufacturers in its 
August 1956 resolution against SUNFED. 

The New York Times reported May 29 
that Professors Millikan and Rostow do not 
expect adoption of their multibillion-dollar 
aid program to “win friends” for the United 
States or to “foster free enterprise.” All 
the MIT professors expect is that this “aid” 
will give hundreds of millions of “underde- 
veloped” people a “new sense of direction.” 

The Millikan-Rostow report does not say 
what new sense of direction wiil be given 
to Americans on their adoption of such a 
proposal. Yet it is obvious that unless there 
were a taxpayers’ rebellion, the United States 
would march on toward economic chaos or 
totalitarian dictatorship. 


THE 99TH ANNIVERSARY OF STATE- 
HOOD OF WEST VIRGINIA—LEAVE 
OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day marks the 99th anniversary of the 
statehood of West Virginia. In recog- 
nition of this auspicious event, cere- 
monies are being held in the State capi- 
tol at Charleston, W. Va. This evening 
former President Harry S. Truman will 
be the honored guest and speaker. He 
will be introduced by the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Because of the importance of this oc- 
casion, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. RANDOLPH may be excused from at- 
tendance of the session of the Senate 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions be permitted to sit during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I object. May I say, with regard 
to that objection, that some of us have 
been discussing the bill presently pend- 
ing to a Chamber of empty seats for the 
last day or so. I am willing to agree 
that the Senate Committee on Finance, 
which is the committee where there is 
a legislative logjam, may meet during 
this day. Even though I am a member 
of the committee and would like to be 
present, I am going to agree to its meet- 
ing; but with regard to other committees 
where there is no urgency, I shall be dis- 
posed to object to their meeting while 
the Senate is in session. I will not ob- 
ject to the Finance Committee’s meeting, 
because I realize that is where the log- 
jam exists at the present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana register an ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

P 5 — VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
eard. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate proceed as in execu- 
tive session to consider the Executive 
Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. IS there 
objection? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must object unless it be under- 
stood that we will go back into the morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
that assurance. I assure the Senator 
that there will be no parliamentary 
trickery. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to inform the Senator that he can 
make that motion, without requiring 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that motion debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not care to object if we go 
back into the morning hour. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
that assurance. 

Mr. President, I so move. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 
The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Harold C. Woodward, of Ilinois, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nomination on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Herbert W. Klotz, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed; 
and, without objection, the President will 
be notified forthwith of the confirma- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate go into executive session 
for the purpose of considering the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Harold C. Woodward to be 
a member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, as reported by the Committee on 
Commerce today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the nomination reported 
today. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Harold C. Woodward, of Illi- 
nois, to be a member of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, this 
nomination first came before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate about 
8 weeks ago. It was unanimously ap- 
proved. It was considered by the Sen- 
ate. At that time the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin went into the 
question thoroughly and registered his 
objection. I think my colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] indicated at the 
time that, while he was not discussing the 
nomination, he did oppose it. The nom- 
ination then had unanimous approval by 
the Committee on Commerce. 

My understanding is that the nomina- 
tion was approved this morning, with 
two abstentions. I trust, therefore, that 
the Senate will confirm the nomination 
at this time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at 
the time the nominee was considered for 
interim appointment, I opposed the nom- 
ination, as the Senator from Illinois has 
correctly stated. I am still opposed to 
this nomination, for the reasons which I 
listed in some detail. I wish to be sure 
I am recorded as being opposed to the 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


ASSISTANCE UNDER KERR-MILLS 
ACT IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, noth- 
ing speaks so eloquently and forcefully 
as a fact. I present for inclusion in the 
Recorp from the Friday, June 15, 1962, 
edition of the Illinois State Journal, 
published at Springfield, III., an article 
by Kenneth Watson showing the record 
of assistance under the Kerr-Mills Act 
in the State of Mlinois on the basis of 
the publication of the Illinois Aid Com- 
mission for the month of May. 

The figures contained in the report 
would extend through the month of 
March 1962 and indicate the number of 
recipients of budgets under the Kerr- 
Mills Act, the aggregate payment, the 
average payment per person, and other 
interesting items. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TOTAL or 1,144 QUALIFY IN STATE For AGED 
Care HELP 
(By Kenneth Watson) 


A total of 1,144 aged persons in Illinois 
have qualified for medical assistance since 
the Federal Kerr-Mills Act became effective 
in this State last August, according to the 
May publication of the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission. 

Through March, payments totaling $351,- 
935 had been made to 604 recipients, all of 
whom must be aged 65 or over and in finan- 
cial need. 

The average payment per person was $582.- 
67. This figure includes $67.35 for doctor 
services. 

“These high average payments appear to 
indicate that the program is meeting its 
essential purpose, that of providing for cata- 
strophic illness,” the IPAC stated. 

Since August the IPAC has received 2,983 
applications for assistance but 1,062 have 
either been denied or withdrawn. A total 
of 477 are pending. 

The largest number of applications denied 
were from persons who have incomes too high 
for them to qualify under the Kerr-Mills 
Act. 

The limit is $1,800 for someone living 
alone and $2,400 for someone with a spouse 
or other dependent. 

Rejections because of too high incomes 
totaled 172. Other reasons for rejection 
included application for services not pro- 
vided, 154; responsible relative able to meet 
cost, 151; failed appointment or could not 
be located, 94; death of applicant, 70. 

Tilinois is 1 of only 19 States participat- 
ing in the Kerr-Mills program, but operates 
with only the required 2 minimum serv- 
ices. These are hospital care and 30 days of 
physician’s care after leaving the hospital. 

New York and Massachusetts, for instance, 
provide comprehensive medical care. In 
January, New York had 29,915 applicants 
under the program and Massachusetts 18,637, 
while the Illinois total was only 202. 

However, in New York the average payment 
per recipient was only $297.80 and in Massa- 
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chusetts $176.16, compared to $524.55 in 
Illinois. 

The IPAC said the lower per person cost 
for the two Eastern States is because both 
of them have transferred large numbers of 
their old-age assistance cases to the Kerr- 
Mills program. 

Fourteen of the participating States in- 
clude nursing home care; 20, physicians’ 
services; 12, drugs; and 10, dental care. 

The Kerr-Mills Act was passed by Congress 
in 1960. It provides that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will match State expenditures and 
pay more than half in States with low per 
capita incomes. 

The King-Anderson bill now being pushed 
in Congress by President Kennedy would 
replace the Kerr-Mills program with one 
tied in with the social security program and 
financed by additional deductions from 
wage earners. 


ADDRESS BY HON. OREN HARRIS, 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
National Community Television Associ- 
ation is holding its 11th annual conven- 
tion at the Shoreham Hotel. Repre- 
sentative Oren Harris, the chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, addressed this group 
at a luncheon yesterday at which mem- 
bers of the Commission, representatives 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, and officials of the broadcast in- 
dustry and of the electronics industry 
were present in great numbers. Chair- 
man Harris made a timely address on the 
matter of broadcaster-CATV relations. 
I ask unanimous consent that his speech 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TELEVISION TO THE HINTERLAND 
(Address by the Honorable OREN HARRIS, 
chairman, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, at the 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C,, on 

June 19, 1962, to the National Community 

Television Association, VIP luncheon, 11th 

annual convention) 

Mr. President, chairman of the board, dis- 
tinguished guests. Needless to say, it gives 
me great pleasure to welcome such an enter- 
prising group to our National Capital. It is 
my understanding that almost every State 
in the Union is represented here, as well as 
some of your Canadian members. Although 
as an industry, you are but 12 years old, no 
one will deny that you have reached an im- 
posing stature and, like another who reached 
his 12th year, you have grown in wisdom 
and in grace. 

GROWING RECOGNITION OF 

OF CATV 

Twelve years ago, there were only a few 
community antenna systems in this coun- 
try. Today, there are about 1,000 of them 
in 46 States and the Virgin Islands. You 
serve about 1½ million homes or over 314 
million people. You are spreading into new 
areas from year to year. While most systems 
are small business enterprises in the true 
sense of the word, serving 1,000 subscribers 
or less, you are drawing the interest of large 
enterprises such as the theatrical and broad- 
casting interests who are getting into the 
CATV business. The securities of some of 
your companies are listed on the stock ex- 
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change and bankers, investment houses and 
brokers no longer look at you as an un- 
known quantity. CATV is a thriving busi- 
ness today and you present here were the 
pioneers who made it so. 

Your contributions to educational tele- 
vision and other types of public service are 
well known. There are many grade schools 
and institutions of higher learning in many 
sections of the country which could not re- 
ceive educational channels without your 
facilities. In many cases your channels are 
furnished gratuitously to the school systems 
of this Nation. I congratulate you. 

Just about 1 month ago on May 17, 1962, 
a bill, H.R, 10708, had been reported to the 
House by the Committee on Agriculture to 
amend a section of the Rural Electrification 
Act. Several Members of Congress were ap- 
prehensive that this bill might interfere with 
the development of community antenna 
cable systems. I was not surprised when the 
vice chairman of the committee, Mr. POAGE; 
came up with an amendment which the 
NCTA had drafted. In answer to an inquiry 
whether this bill would injure CATV oper- 
ators, Mr. PoaGE stated: 

We were requested by the association and 
not by the REA to use this language. It is 
the language of the people whom the gentle- 
man fears are going to be injured—it is the 
language of the very people—and it is word 
for word and has not been changed, not even 
by a comma.” 

Then Congressman Poace paid your as- 
sociation a high tribute. He stated: 

“I believe these gentlemen are not only 
fair to their opponents, but I believe they 
are fair to themselves. I believe they have 
come in and asked for a reasonable limita- 
tion. As long as it seems to be a reasonable 
limitation, I for one—and I believe the House 
Committee on Agriculture—is disposed to try 
to grant any reasonable limitation.” 

I believe that as an industry you have been 
“fair to yourselves,” “fair to your op- 
ponents,” and you have been “reasonable” in 
your demands. This, more than anything 
else, has won you an accolade from the 
Congress, the public and the courts. 

You will forgive me if I define a community 
antenna television system, otherwise called a 
master antenna cable system, for the benefit 
of guests or reporters who are sometimes 
confused by the great variety of technical 
terms in the television industry. 


DEFINITION OF CATV 


According to the general understanding in 
the Congress, a community antenna is, as 
the term seems to imply, a master television 
receiving antenna erected and designed to 
serve a community, or such part thereof as is 
practical to serve, or as may have a require- 
ment for service. It is technically and func- 
tionally analogous to the master antenna sys- 
tems installed in apartment houses to permit 
service to part or all of the apartments, 
rooms or suites by means of a single antenna 
system, 

Generally, community antennas are found 
in areas where because of the interaction of 
topographic or geographic conditions, and 
technological and economic factors, recep- 
tion of television signals by conventional 
antennas is either (1) nonexistent, (2) of 
unsatisfactory quality, or (3) possible only 
with the aid of costly tall rooftop antennas 
placed on high elevations or other suitable 
locations. 

Community antennas are capable of re- 
ceiving the signals of more than one station 
simultaneously, they are designed and ori- 
ented, when installed, to receive the desired 
signals and to reject, as much as possible, 
the undesired channels. That is essentially 
the same function as is performed when a 
homeowner who erects a rooftop antenna 
purehases an antenna which has been de- 
signed and manufactured to give optimum 
reception on the channels he desires to re- 
ceive and to reject signals of stations which 
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might duplicate or interfere with those he 
prefers. Community antenna people do not 
alter, delete, or in any manner change the 
broadcast intelligence on the channels which 
they receive. 

As the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and the courts have repeatedly decided, 
they do not broadcast, and they are not com- 
mon carriers, such as telephone companies 
or telegraph companies. They are in the 
signal-receiving business. But enough of 
these technicalities. Let us look at the origins 
of this CATV industry, as it is popularly 
called. That is where the real romance of 
your industry is to be found. It matches the 
wonderful tales of the first Curtis-Wright 
flight and earlier planes bound together with 
bailing wire and glue. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


The history of the community antenna 
industry reveals the development of an en- 
tirely new industry in the best American 
tradition, In the very early days of tele- 
vision only very limited service was avail- 
able in metropolitan areas and virtually no 
service in rural areas and small cities and 
towns more than 50 miles from the few 
major metropolitan areas, The Federal Com- 
munications Commission had imposed a so- 
called freeze“ on the licensing of televi- 
sion stations because of technical problems. 
This freeze lasted for several years and 
would have restricted the benefits of this 
dramatic new medium of mass communica- 
tions to a few privileged urban areas were 
it not for the ingenuity of the small Ameri- 
can businessman and the insistent demand 
by the public for the pleasure and education- 
al benefits of television throughout the 
hinterland. 

There were no precedents for this indus- 
try. However, since a single antenna could 
serve a hotel or an apartment house, then 
why could it not be made to serve an entire 
community? 

The idea did not generate with the large 
and powerful electronics corporations such 
as the RCA’s, the General Electrics, and the 
Philcos. It developed with local radio and 
television dealers in small towns who 
sought some way of providing television 
signals to the public clamoring to purchase 
receivers. The first systems were indeed 
amateurish. They consisted of an antenna 
mounted on a pipe on the top of a hill; twin 
lead wire, such as connects any antenna to 
the television receiving set, extended from 
the antenna down the hillside and through- 
out the area serviced. It was supported by 
trees, fenceposts, corners of buildings, and 
passed over alleys, backyards, etc. Inex- 
pensive amplifiers, such as used in office 
intercommunications systems and available 
at most radio supply houses, were spaced at 
required intervals along the line. At times 
they worked surprisingly well and, at other 
times, because of inexperienced operators and 
the fact that the equipment was not de- 
signed to meet the demands of an extensive 
antenna system, they were very poor. 

The industry was born almost simul- 
taneously on both coasts in 1949 and 1950. 
Recognizing the public need and demand 
in rural and fringe reception areas for tele- 
vision reception and for equipment designed 
to meet the rigors of outdoor operation, sup- 
pliers of electronic equipment began to ex- 
periment with a designed CATV amplifier 
and specialized equipment. The American 
public brought their demands to these peo- 
ple and insisted that they be met in the 
small cities and towns across the country. 
Many men and women with little or no 
training and with the limited advice avail- 
able began to build and rebuild, making 
known their wants and frustrations to the 
equipment suppliers. The demands of this 
new industry resulted in the formation of 
new companies whose primary objective was 
to solve the problems of multichannel 
master antenna reception for these small 
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cities and towns. Established manufacturers 
were too busy with other problems to devote 
the time and resources necessary to start 
from scratch. As a result, the dominating 
equipment suppliers in the CATV field to- 
day, 12 years from when the industry was 
first established, are still the companies 
which were organized to meet this demand. 
The industry has never been able to stand 
still. Development has been constant until 
today more than $450 million has been in- 
vested in community antenna reception and 
the industry has caught the imagination of, 
and challenged, some of the country’s largest 
entertainment and financial organizations. 

Essentially, however, the industry was 
born in small town America. It can take 
credit for its development and it still re- 
tains much of this original flavor. It is a 
real example of grassroots demand and 
development. 


PROBLEMS OF CATV 


As the CATV industry advanced in age, it 
encountered many problems. Cable opera- 
tors found it difficult, at first, to obtain 
permission of telephone companies to string 
its cable along its poles. Power and other 
utilities cooperated, but telephone com- 
panies hesitated. Finally, they allowed 
CATV operators to use their poles, but many 
companies inserted all types of restrictive 
clauses in their contracts which tended to 
restrict the growth of the CATV industry. 
The contracts were terminable upon 30 days 
notice or 1 year, at most. I am informed 
that in the past year, most telephone com- 
panies have removed these restrictions and 
now grant contracts of 3 to 5 years dura- 
tion. Some have even made the term 15 
years. 

CATV operators incurred the wrath of a 
handful of local television broadcasters in 
a few single broadcast station communities. 
In fact, this led to demands from some of 
these small broadcasters for legislation to 
curb CATV systems or to place them within 
the control of the FCC. The Federal Gov- 
ernment controls the whole fleld of radio 
and television as provided in the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934. The exclusive Fed- 
eral control was upheld by the Supreme 
Court in 1940 in the case of Federal Com- 
munications Commission v. Pottsville Broad- 
casting Co, However, while CATV is an ad- 
junct of television, the Congress has granted 
jurisdiction to the FCC over CATV systems 
only with respect to the use of radio waves. 
The FCC cannot regulate CATV as a common 
carrier. 

The public interest issue in the contro- 
versy between a local television broadcast 
station and a CATV system in the same com- 
munity has received much attention by the 
FCC and by the Congress. 

As you know the issues were debated be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee in 
1959 and several bills to regulate CATV 
were introduced in the 86th Congress. No 
action was taken in the House and one bill 
got as far as the Senate but failed to pass 
and was recommitted to the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. In this Congress, a bill 
(S. 1044) was introduced in the Senate, to 
control CATV, but no action has been taken 
on it thus far. I introduced a similar bill, 
H.R. 6840, at the request of the FCC, but no 
action has been taken by the House Com- 
merce Committee or the subcommittee on 
it and none is contemplated at present. 

In contrast to the unduly widespread scope 
of some of the earlier bills, the latest FCC 
proposal is designed to vest in the Commis- 
sion authority to act only in those situations 
where local television stations are claimed 
to be in competition with community an- 
tenna television systems. 

Of course, there has been a great improve- 
ment in CATV-broadcaster relations since 
these bills were introduced. I read in the 
trade press that at a recent meeting of your 
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industry with FCC Commissioners and staff, 
it was pointed out that the communities 
where the CATV system did not carry the 
local television station could perhaps today 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. In 
view of the fact that there are well over 67 
communities where a local station and a 
CATV system coexist, the problem can no 
longer be regarded as acute. By the same 
token, the old charge that the removal of 
rooftop or other antennas at the request 
of the subscriber, made it more difficult for 
the television station in the same community 
to be received, disappears as the cable car- 
ries this local station. The problem of at- 
tenuation of signals has almost disappeared 
as the improved state of the technology 
makes reception on the cable better than 
ever. Obviously, no community antenna 
operator would deliberately degrade a signal 
and make his service less attractive to his 
own subscriber. He would be working against 
his own pecuniary interests. 

I am informed that an increasing number 
of CATV operators and broadcasters are 
working closely with each other to resolve 
their conflicts and establish a harmonious 
basis for each to render its respective serv- 
ice to their community in the public interest. 
Obviously, these agreements hold out some 
excellent promise that the overall relation- 
ships between local broadcasters and CATV 
systems will improve still further. 

Some cities or counties seem to be at- 
tempting to regulate television through in- 
sistence upon nonduplication agreements 
involving broad areas, such as grade A con- 
tours, et cetera. I thought this danger had 
been averted by a decision on June 4, 1959 by 
the U.S. District Court, District of Minne- 
sota, First Division, enjoining a city in 
Minnesota from attempting to impose a non- 
duplication agreement upon a CATV system. 
I would expect that CATV operators will 
not permit a host of divergent and conflict- 
ing local regulations to spring up. The per- 
tinent court decisions in these matters 
should be brought to the attention of the 
local authorities and their jurisdiction should 
be challenged in the courts, if necessary. 

The temptation is great, of course, when 
vying with each other to obtain a local 
franchise, to accept such stipulation in 
order to win the coveted franchise. How- 
ever, such restriction may plague you as an 
industry in the future. 

Finally, there is one real threat which you 
presently face and this threat is that with- 
out the benefit of CATV legislation, the 
FCC may proceed to regulate CATV through 
their jurisdiction over microwave common 
carrier operations. The threat flows from 
the FCC’s decision in the Carter Mountain 
case. That is the case that denied a com- 
mon carrier microwave company a license 
unless the CATV system which it intended to 
serve would agree to carry the local television 
programs and avoid duplication of its 


rograms. 

It is in this case that the FCC’s Common 
Carrier Bureau filed a brief in which it 
characterized that decision of the FCC as 
“arbitrary and discriminatory.” 

The Common Carrier Bureau pointed out 
that while the Commission had ruled con- 
sistently that it did not have jurisdiction 
over CATV, the approach taken in the Carter 
Mountain case was a method of indirectly 
controlling the industry. The Common Car- 
rier Bureau warned that the Commission’s 
restrictions would have to “be applied to all 
common carriers, alike, across the board.” 

The brief then stated: 

“Under the doctrine of this case, the FCC 
would be required to examine every tele- 
phone company application for extension of 
its facilities—to determine whether a grant 
of such application might afford undesirable 
service to a CATV system vis-a-vis a TV 
broadcaster. An interesting and logical ex- 
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tension of this philosophy would give the 
Commission the power to affect control of 
broadcast networks by the expedient of re- 
fusing to authorize use of common carrier 
facilities for the networks until some de- 
sirable conditions have first been satisfied.” 

If the Common Carrier Bureau is right in 
its warning and conclusion, then this de- 
cision contains frightful implications which 
should give concern not only to your indus- 
try but also to telephone companies, broad- 
casters, and other businesses, too. 

Since this case has been appealed to the 
courts, I will not comment on the merits 
of the Commission’s decision. However, if 
upheld, the decision in this case will change 
the FCC's and the courts’ previous holdings 
on the duties and obligations of common 
carriers. If the Commission's new interpre- 
tation is sustained, the Congress is likely 
to be asked to hold hearings and reexamine 
what should be the scope of the Commis- 
sion’s powers over the common carriers. 
In the meantime, I would think the Com- 
mission is likely to adhere to its previously 
announced policies, until clear determina- 
tion of its authority in this field is obtained 
from the courts. 


CONCLUSION 


Except for some of the legal problems con- 
fronting your industry, I believe that the 
CATV industry is facing a rosy future of 
fresh opportunities to continue to serve the 
public. Neither local broadcasters nor 
CATV. operators stand much to gain from 
discord or from appeals for greater regula- 
tion or legislation. Controls are two-edged 
swords. They cut both ways. Legislation 
or regulation is seldom obtained in the form 
sought. That is why I commend broadcast- 
ers and CATV operators who have resolved 
their differences through amicable agree- 
ments. In fact, these agreements are a fine 
demonstration of operation in the public in- 
terest—and again I want to congratulate 
you for it. 


TRIBUTE TO SENIOR CLASS OF 
GLEN LAKE COMMUNITY HIGH 
SCHOOL, MICHIGAN 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the sen- 
ior class of Glen Lake Community High 
School—33 happy, fresh-faced young- 
sters—arrived in Washington this morn- 
ing. 

These are the Michigan youngsters 
who three weeks ago decided not to make 
the trip, electing instead to pay the medi- 
cal expenses of a classmate stricken 
with cancer. 

Dozens of people, here and in Michigan 
and elsewhere, responded to this act of 
selflessness with a determination to see 
that the youngsters made their class trip 
after all. 

I met the Glen Lake seniors at Union 
Station this morning. 

I wish, Mr. President, that there was 
some graphic way of putting smiles and 
laughter and excitement into this REC- 
orp. I wish there was a way to fill this 
page with warm, grateful handshakes. 
It was a memorable moment. 

Everything these young graduates said 
and did this morning boils down to two 
words, and I am happy to pass them 
along—even though they seem sterile 
and inadequate without the smiles and 
handshakes and excitment. 

The words are “Thank you.” 

But I think the people who helped 
bring this class to Washington have 
gained something, too. By their simple 
act of charity, these youngsters have 
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given us all an experience that we can 
warm ourselves by for years to come. 

So, perhaps, if we were to give these 
youngsters an answer, we should use the 
same two words: “Thank you.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to join the 
Senator from Michigan in commending 
this class of high school students, the 
members of which have shown, first of 
all, initiative of their own in saving 
money to make this trip to Washington, 
and then the act of compassion and 
kindliness in the giving over of their 
funds and resources to one of their class- 
mates who was very ill. I think it was 
a marvelous example of the highest qual- 
ities of character of our young people. 
It is the kind of good act by young Amer- 
icans that every one of us should ap- 
plaud. I am sure the Senator from 
Michigan had one of the most enjoy- 
able and happy experiences of his life 
when he was privileged to meet this high 
school class. 

I may add that the words of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan will ring throughout 
the Recorp with the spirit of joy, laugh- 
ter, good humor, and good feeling that 
he said he hoped he could indicate by 
his expression. He has done so. He 
should not have any worry about it. 

Mr. HART. I appreciate very much, 
as I know these students will, this ex- 
pression from the distinguished majority 
whip, and Michigan’s good friend from 
Minnesota, Senator HUMPHREY. 


NAVY PURCHASES OF FOREIGN 
STEEL 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, it has been generally recog- 
nized in financial and government 
circles throughout the world for the past 
few years that increasing pressure on 
the dollar and the constantly growing 
outflow of gold from the United States 
represented perhaps the most serious 
immediate problem that this country had 
to face. 

Last year, at the request of President 
Kennedy, the Congress agreed to cut the 
duty-free import allowance that was 
granted to returning tourists in an effort 
to cut down on the outflow of dollars. 
We have been told that American busi- 
nesses must step up their efforts to in- 
crease export sales in order to bring more 
American dollars back home, and Amer- 
icans are urged to buy American-made 
goods to help our own economy as well 
as to keep our dollars here. 

With this as a background, I was 
astounded to read in the Evening Star of 
June 18 an article which carried the 
headline “Navy Triples Its Buying of 
Foreign Steel.” 

The story—an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Cleveland—states that the 
Navy in fiscal year 1961 purchased 3.3 
percent of its steel from foreign sources 
but that in the first ten months of the 
current fiscal year that figure had 
jumped to 7.4 percent. The dollar figure, 
at the same time, jumped from $629,124 
in fiscal year 1961 to $1,739,151 in the 
first 10 months of this fiscal year. 
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While this does not represent a great 
deal of money when compared with our 
overall trade deficit, nevertheless it is 
these isolated cases which make up the 
total. When one considers the diffi- 
culties the steel industry has been fac- 
ing recently—both pricing and produc- 
tion problems—it does not seem to make 
sense for the Federal Government to buy 
its steel from foreign sources. 

During the 1960 presidential campaign 
President Kennedy had a great deal to 
say about the fact that the steel indus- 
try was operating at only 50 or 55 per- 
cent of capacity and indicated that if 
he were elected all this would be 
changed. Yet the Wall Street Journal 
reported yesterday that last week the 
industry’s operating rate was only 52.7 
percent of estimated capacity and that 
most steel men look for the rate to drop 
below 50 percent next month. 

Mr. President, it hardly makes sense 
for the administration to concern itself 
so much with the balance-of-payments 
deficit, with the unemployment prob- 
lem—especially in the steel industry— 
and with the rate of production of 
American steel mills when the Govern- 
ment itself is buying its steel from for- 
eign concerns. 

If this is what the President had in 
mind when he promised to “get this 
country moving again” one must cer- 
tainly wonder what direction he had in 
mind. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
article from the Washington Evening 
Star of June 18, 1962, entitled “Navy 
Triples Its Buying of Foreign Steel” and 
the article from the Wall Street Journal 
of June 19, 1962, entitled “Steel Output 
Rose a Bit Last Week After Long Drop.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, June 18, 
1962] 


Navy TRIPLES Its BUYING or FOREIGN STEEL 

CLEVELAND, June 18.—The Navy will spend 
nearly three times as much on foreign steel 
in the fiscal year ending with this month 
as it spent last fiscal year, Steel magazine 
said today. 

“U.S. firms are disturbed because the Navy 
is placing orders for all the steel needed to 
build a ship at one time,” the weekly jour- 
nal of metalworking said. 

“Last month, the Navy purchased 3,500 
tons of steel from West Germany for three 
missile frigates. Another order for more 
than 1,000 tons of plates, to be awarded 
shortly, will go to a Japanese firm.” 

Steel said that in fiscal 1961 the Navy 
bought $629,124 worth of foreign steel, but 
in the first 10 months of fiscal 1962 pur- 
chases of foreign steel total $1,739,151. 

Looking at it another way, the magazine 
said, the Navy bought 3.3 percent of its steel 
from foreign sources last fiscal year and in 
the first 10 months of fiscal 1962 has pur- 
chased 7.4 of its steel needs abroad. 

Steel production, dropping steadily since 
April 1, was less than 1.54 million tons last 
week. It will continue to slide to a bottom 
of about 1.3 million tons in the July 4 holi- 
day week, Steel said. 

The scrap market continued unchanged 
from the previous week at an 8-year low 
figure of $24.83 a gross ton for steel’s price 
composite on No. 1 heavy melting grade. 
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STEEL OUTPUT Rose A Brr Last WEEK AFTER 
Lonc Drop—Bur New DECLINE Is EXPECTED 
DURING USUAL SUMMER LAG; JULY ORDERS 
CALLED PoorR—DOWNTREND May BE NEAR 
END 
Steel production edged upward last week 

after declining for 10 consecutive weeks. 

But most steel men view the improvement as 


only temporary, and say slack business 


should carry output further downward into 
July. 

The Nation’s steel mills melted 1,587,000 
tons of raw steel in the week ended last Sat- 
urday, up four-tenths of 1 percent from 
the 1,580,000 tons produced in the previous 
week, the American Iron and Steel Institute 
said. 

Last week’s slight pickup arrested a pro- 
duction plunge that has carried output down 
nearly 35 percent since the end of March. 
The slump came as steel users began to 
liquidate large stocks built as a strike hedge 
prior to the industry’s early labor agreement 
with the United Steelworkers of America in 
late March. 

Steel men say customers are slowly coming 
to the end of inventory reduction, but this 
is occurring at a time when the industry is 
moving into its traditional summer slow- 
down. Demand generally slackens during 
July as steel users close some plants for va- 
cations and automakers slow down buying to 
begin model changeover. This year is ex- 
pected to be no exception, and most steel 
men look for output to slip below 50 per- 
cent of capacity, at least during the July 4 
holiday week. 


NO UPTURN BEFORE MID-AUGUST 


“We don't think there's going to be any 
upturn in production before mid-August,” 
comments an Official of one of the Nation’s 
largest steel companies. An executive of a 
Midwestern mill, who says incoming orders 
for July are among the worst in the past 10 
to 15 years, figures the industry may operate 
below 45 percent of capacity in the July 4 
holiday week. 

Although last week’s improvement was 
slight, it followed a decline of only 0.4 per- 
cent in output the week before and indicates 
that the production downtrend is nearing 
bottom. Output had been plunging several 
oe at a time during late April and early 

ay. 

Last week’s pickup increased the indus- 
try’s unofficial operating rate to 52.7 percent 
of estimated capacity from 52.5 percent the 
previous week. The industry’s official pro- 
duction index rose to 82.5 percent of the 
1957-59 weekly average from 84.8 percent 
the previous week. 

The precise production outlook this week 
is unclear, with major mills in the large 
Youngstown district scheduled to hold op- 
erations steady at about 47 percent of ca- 
pacity and key mills in the Alabama-Georgia 
region due to continue operating at 66 per- 
cent of capacity. One Pittsburgh area mill 
is due to step up output this week, but 
United States Steel Corp. plans a cutback 
this weekend that no doubt will depress the 
area’s output later this month. In the 
Buffalo district, major mills are operating at 
31.8 percent of capacity, down from 34.5 per- 
cent a week ago. 

While last week’s production increase was 
small, it came as a surprise because most 
steelmakers have been forecasting a con- 
tinued drop. There was no readily apparent 
reason for the improvement, but from the 
way most steel men have been talking it 
didn't reflect any order surge. 

NO CHANGE IN DEMAND 

In the Cleveland area, for instance, one 
mill said production was improving from a 
depressed level of the prior week, but that 
there was no basic change in demand. And 
Granite City Steel Co., in St. Louis, said its 
production surged ahead last week because 
it received some orders for quick delivery. 
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Last week's increase resulted from a 2- 
point improvement in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, which is the Nation’s largest, and in- 
creases in the smaller western, southern, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis districts. Output 
declined in four districts and held steady in 
two. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ported: 


Net tons Index of 

produced production 
Week, June 16. 1, 587, 000 85. 2 
Week, June 9. 1, 580, 000 $4.8 
Year to date. 51, 348, 000 114.8 
Year ago to date- 41, 168, 000 92. 1 


The index of production is based on aver- 
age weekly output for 1957-59 of 1,862,933 
tons. 

The index of production by districts: 


Week, Week. 

June 16 June 9 
Northeast cost. 83.0 84.0 
Buffalo 61.0 66.0 
Pittsburgh... $4.0 $2.0 
Youngstown 64.0 69.0 
Cleveland 82.0 76.0 
Detroit 109.0 109.0 
Chicago. 86.0 87.0 
Cincinnati. 86.0 86.0 
t. Louis. 99.0 89. 0 
Southern 103. 0 101.0 
ccc 100. 0 97. 0 
Total industry 85.2 84. 8 


PLEA FOR URGENCY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to invite my colleagues’ 
attention to a striking example of cour- 
ageous leadership in the labor move- 
ment. In the first issue of a new maga- 
zine published by the building and 
construction trades department, AFI 
CIO, there is a fine article by the depart- 
ment president, C. J. Haggerty, a labor 
statesman of long standing. I can think 
of no clearer voice to speak for and to 
labor than that of Mr. Hagzerty. 

In this statement, he speaks of the 
absolute necessity for our missile base 
construction program to proceed with- 
out interruption, without regard to local 
disputes or petty annoyances. I com- 
mend Mr. Haggerty’s forthright stand on 
this issue of national importance, and 
I ask that the text of his article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN URGENT APPEAL TO ALL BUILDING 
‘TRADESMEN 
(By C. J. Haggerty) 

For the better part of my life I have 
worked with and for the building trades 
craftsmen of this country. Experience has 
taught me to admire and respect not only 
their skill, but their sound commonsense 
and deep patriotism. That is why I am di- 
recting this urgent appeal to the members of 
our building trades unions. 

We have a tremendous job to do—a job 
not for any private employer, but for our 
country. The missile base construction pro- 
gram is the key to our national defense. All 
our hopes to preserve world peace, to safe- 
guard the free way of life, to deter further 
Communist aggression and to promote the 
future well-being of ourselves and our fami- 
lies depend upon the speed and the excel- 
lence with which the missile bases are com- 
pleted. 
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During the last 8 months of 1961, our men 
did a wonderful job. Time lost due to shut- 
downs on missile bases was reduced to the 
vanishing point. 

As a result, the missile base program is 
now on schedule—in some instances ahead of 
schedule. 

But things have deteriorated in the first 
quarter of this year. In fact, there is seri- 
ous, Official concern about the increasing 
number of work stoppages. Again we hear 
threats from those in Congress who are out 
to smear labor and enact further antiunion 
legislation. 

We cannot afford to ignore the danger 
signs. The trend of the last few months 
must be halted and reversed. I am confident 
of the full cooperation of American building 
tradesmen once they know all the facts. 

The causes of the stoppages fall into two 
main categories. First come disputes re- 
sulting from unsatisfactory working condi- 
tions. Second are those developing from 
jurisdictional disputes. 

I have traveled back and forth across the 
country repeatedly in the last 2 years to 
learn from direct inspection just what the 
problems are at the various missile bases. No 
one knows better than I the terrible condi- 
tions under which our men have been forced 
to work and live at certain far-flung sites. 
The human factors involved in some of these 
disputes cannot be overlooked. 

But in spite of the irritations and the 
provocations and the redtape that cause 
tempers to flare up, I say to you as strongly 
as I can that there is absolutely no justifica- 
tion or valid excuse for a work stoppage at 
any missile base at any time. 

That is a sweeping statement. I would be 
the last one to make such a statement un- 
less there was overwhelming evidence to 
prove it. 

In the first place the presidents of each 
of the international unions affiliated with 
this department adopted a clear-cut policy 
with regard to the missile base program on 
February 15,1961. Recognizing the urgency 
of that program, the internationals notified 
each of their local unions that they were 
under obligation to give notice to interna- 
tional headquarters and secure approval be- 
fore engaging in any work stoppage. 

Not a single international union has since 
that date given its sanction to a local work 
stoppage. 

On the contrary, the officers of the inter- 
national unions have expended much time 
and effort to prevent local walkouts, to end 
them promptly when they do occur and to 
halt wildcat action of all kinds. 

Secondly, in behalf of the entire trade 
union movement, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany gave President Kennedy a solemn 
pledge a year ago—a pledge not to halt work 
at any missile base. That pledge is binding 
not only on this department and its affiliated 
international unions, but on every one of 
their local unions. It places an obligation 
upon every individual member of the build- 
ing trades unions, 

On the strength of labor's pledge, President 
Kennedy created the Missile Sites Labor 
Commission with machinery both at the local 
level and the national level to remedy in- 
justices, inequities or valid grievances. It 
doesn’t take a work stoppage to make this 
machinery move. The whole purpose of the 
Commission is to convince everyone con- 
cerned that justice can be obtained promptly 
without resorting to extreme action. 

In the case of jurisdictional disputes, this 
department and its affiliated unions have es- 
tablished, together with cooperating contrac- 
tors, the joint board for the settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes. In creating this 
board, our unions agreed to submit disputes 
for adjudication on the merits without work 
stoppages. Surely that agreement, appli- 
cable to private construction, is far more 
binding in the case of missile sites. 
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The present situation is critical. Each 
building trades worker, each local union offi- 
cial, must understand his responsibility and 
carry it out faithfully. I appeal to you to do 
so. We have a big job to do. It cannot 
wait. 

In the days and months ahead, it is up to 
us to strengthen America’s main line of de- 
fense—its missile system. We've got to take 
into consideration the whole picture, not 
merely what's happening right under our 
noses. Our grievances on the job are minor 
compared to our main grievance against the 
Communist leaders who are threatening us 
and all freemen so boldly. Unfortunately, 
we can’t get that problem settled by an im- 
partial commission, as we can with our job 
problems. 

Remember, if the Kremlin prevails we 
won't have to worry any more about anti- 
labor legislation. The penalty for work 
stoppages will be death at dawn before a 
firing squad. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2339) for 
the relief of George Ross Hutchins, with 
an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 1304. An act for the relief of Jung 
Hae; 

H.R. 1488. An act for the relief of Clara 
G. Maggiora; 

H.R. 2371. An act for the relief of All 
Khosrowkhah; 

H.R. 2604. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Dattoli; 

H.R. 2664. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Irena Ratajczak; 

HR. 3000. An act for the relief of Lea Min 
Wong; 

H.R. 3131. An act for the relief of Richard 
C. Collins; 

H.R.3501. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hasmik Arzoo; 

H.R. 3922. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth G. Mason; 

HR. 4718. An act for the relief of Bogdan 
Kusulja; 

H. R. 6987. An act for the relief of Maj. 
William R. Cook; 

H.R. 7385. An act for the relief of Charles 
Waverly Watson, Jr.; 

H.R. 7900. An act for the relief of Lt. (jg.) 
James B. Stewart; 

H.R. 9186. An act for the relief of Eladio 
Aris (also known as Eladio Aris Carvallo); 

H.R, 9593. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain phosphate rights to the 
Dr. P. Phillips Foundation of Orlando, Fla.; 

H.R. 10459. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of 39 acres of Minnesota Chippewa 
tribal land on the Fond du Lac Indian Reser- 
vation to the SS. Mary and Joseph Church, 
Sawyer, Minn.; and 

H.R. 12154. An act to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2188. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Arranz Rodriguez; 

S. 2340. An act for the relief of Shunichi 
Aikawa; 
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S. 2418. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Rozin Recanati; 

S. 2486. An act for the relief of Kim Carey 
(Timothy Mark Alt); 

S. 2562. An act for the relief of Sally Ann 
Barnett; 

S. 2565. An act for the relief of Michael 
Najeeb Metry; 

S. 2895. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain lands of the Minnesota Chip- 
pewa Tribe of Indians to the Little Flower 
Mission of the St. Cloud Diocese; and 

S. 2990. An act for the relief of Caterina 
Scalzo (nee Loschiavo). 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


wae 1304. An act for the relief of Jung 
ae: 

H. R. 1488. An act for the relief of Clara 
G. Maggiora; 

H.R. 2371. An act for the relief of Ali 
Khosrowkhah; 

H.R. 2604. An act for the relief of Pietro 
Dattoli; 

H.R. 2664. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Irena Ratajczak; 

H. R. 3000. An act for the relief of Lea Min 
Wong: 

H.R. 3131. An act for the relief of Richard 
C. Collins; 

H.R. 3501. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hasmik Arzoo; 

H. R. 3922. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth G. Mason; 

H.R. 4718. An act for the relief of Bogdan 
Kusulja; 

H.R. 6987. An act for the relief of Maj. 
William R. Cook; 

H.R. 7385. An act for the relief of Charles 
Waverly Watson, Jr.; 

H.R. 7900. An act for the relief of Lt. (Jg.) 
James B. Stewart; and 

H. R. 9186. An act for the relief of Eladio 
Aris (also known as Eladio Aris Carvallo); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9593. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain phosphate rights to the 
i Phillips Foundation, of Orlando, Fla.; 
an 

H.R. 10459. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of 39 acres of Minnesota Chippewa 
tribal land on the Fond du Lac Indian Res- 
ervation to the SS. Mary and Joseph Church, 
Sawyer, Minn. to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12154. An act to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT TO THE SUGAR ACT 
OF 1948, AS AMENDED 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the fact that the mes- 
sage from the House has reached the 
Senate concerning the amendment of 
the Sugar Act, I wish to state that it is 
the judgment of a number of Senators 
who serve on the Committee on Finance 
that the bill proposed by the Kennedy 
administration for the amendment to 
the Sugar Act is far superior to the bill 
which was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The statement by the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture before the Committee on 
Finance today I believe very thoroughly 
and convincingly spells out the vast su- 
periority of the Senate bill over the 
House bill. 

It is my judgment that the Commit- 
tee on Finance will report a proposed 
amendment to the Sugar Act pretty 
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much in line with what the adminis- 
tration has recommended. 

As one who serves not only on the 
Committee on Finance but also on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I must 
say that the bill the House has sent to 
the Senate, in my judgment, represents 
the action desired by one or two people 
on a House committee which does not 
have jurisdiction over international re- 
lations, who wish to set their own foreign 
policy by attempting to parcel out quotas 
to various nations as they believe the 
sugar quotas should be divided. There 
are great bonuses available under the 
old Sugar Act concept. 

It is my hope that the Senate will see 
fit to adopt the approach advocated by 
the Kennedy administration. I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of that bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement presented by 
Under Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
S. Murphy to the Committee on Finance 
today—not the interrogatories, but the 
prepared statement—may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUGAR Act AMENDMENTS or 1962 
(By Charles S. Murphy, Under Secretary of 

Agriculture, before the Senate Committee 

on Finance, July 20, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am glad to have this opportunity 
to appear before this committee to testify 
on H.R, 12154, the bill passed by the House 
to extend and amend the Sugar Act. I would 
also like to refer to S. 3290, a bill which was 
introduced by 36 Members of the Senate for 
a similar purpose. 

On May 16, the Secretary of Agriculture 
appeared before the House Committee on 
Agriculture and testified on behalf of the 
administration’s recommendations for ex- 
tension and amendment of the Sugar Act. 
The bill, as passed by the House, on June 19, 
is substantially the same as the administra- 
tion’s recommendations, with respect to par- 
ticipation by American farmers in our sugar 
market. Accordingly, I will not dwell at any 
length upon these provisions—particularly 
since they are in accord, I understand, with 
the thinking of all segments of the domestic 
industry. 

In essence, the offshore domestic areas, 
Hawall, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
would be enabled to market all of the sugar 
they are likely to produce between now and 
the end of 1966 when the extension would 
expire. Mainland sugarcane production in 
Louisiana and particularly in Florida has 
expanded tremendously during the 3 most 
recent years when production was unre- 
stricted. Because of the many new mills 
in Florida and the vastly expanded acreage 
it probably will be necessary to control 
mainland sugarcane production beginning 
{n 1963. However, the more than 35 percent 
increase in the quota for mainland cane sug- 
gests that it will not be necessary during the 
life of the extension to curtail production 
below 445,000 acres. This is 85,000 acres more 
than 1961 production. 

The bill provides that 63 percent of market 
growth or a little more than 100,000 tons 
a year would be available to the two main- 
land producing areas in ratio to their basic 
quotas, that is, about three-fourths to the 
beet sugar area and one-fourth to the main- 
land cane area. The approximate 25,000 tons 
a year expansion for cane will ease the 
annual acreage restrictions in Louisiana and 
Florida. 

As to sugarbeets, the approximately 
75,000 tons annual increase in quota on top 
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of the 25-percent enlargement of that area's 
basic quota to 2,650,000 tons, plus the need 
to replenish inventories which have fallen 
below desirable working levels would be 
sufficient to provide for all the sugarbeets 
that reasonably may be expected to be 
processed in the existing sugarbeet fac- 
tories and to provide for the entry of some 
additional production in new localities. 

The bill provides that acreage not in ex- 
cess of that needed to yield 50,000 short tons 
of sugar shall be reserved for growth and 
expansion of the beet sugar industry. In 
response to a question at the House com- 
mittee hearing, the Secretary of Agriculture 
stated that it was his understanding that 
each year in which proportionate shares are 
effective the acreage required to produce 
50,000 tons of sugar, or about enough for 
one new factory, would be reserved primarily 
for new localities of production. In the 
committee report on pages 6, 7, and 8, his 
statement is repeated and a system of 
priorities and selection is suggested at some- 
what greater length. 

Your committee may wish to provide addi- 
tional legislative history or statutory lan- 
guage with respect to his administration of 
the new locality provision and you may be 
sure he will welcome all of the guidance you 
may care to give him in what, I know, will 
be a difficult administrative decision—mak- 
ing procedure. 

I would like to direct my remarks now to 
that part of H.R. 12154 which is in substan- 
tial disagreement with the administration's 
recommendations, that is, the part that con- 
cerns the acquisition of foreign supplies. 

The administration has recommended and 
S. 3290 provides that the quotas for foreign 
countries other than Cuba under the present 
act be continued and that the balance of 
our foreign requirements of 2,585,000 tons 
at the present level of sugar requirements be 
prorated to Cuba to become available to that 
country when we resume diplomatic rela- 
tions. Importations of such sugar would 
be subject to an import fee of the amount 
needed to effect a domestic price which 
would fulfill the objectives of the act. It 
was further recommended that the quotas 
for foreign countries other than the Re- 
public of the Philippines be subject to pay- 
ment of a fee graduated on a rising scale. 
No change was recommended with respect 
to the quota of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines or the terms of importation from the 
Philippines. 

The principal reason why the administra- 
tion recommended the recapture of the 
quota premiums through the import fee and 
the so-called global quota are as follows: 

1. It will increase Treasury receipts by 
about $130 million a year to begin with and 
by more as the years pass. 

2. It will improve the U.S. balance-of- 
payments position by an equal amount. 

3. It will provide better assurance of sugar 
supplies when and as we need them. 

4. It will avoid discrimination by the 
United States among various nations with 
which it has friendly relations. 

The Sugar Act was written 28 years ago 
to deal with the economic emergency then 
existing. It was tailored to meet the situa- 
tion when the Philippines were part of the 
United States and Cuba was our only sub- 
stantial foreign supplier of sugar. 

The Sugar Act worked well during the 
prewar perlod and during the early post- 
war years. It benefited producers in the 
United States and the Philippines and lifted 
Cuba out of the depression. Moreover, while 
we had a cooperative government in Cuba 
that was able to supply this country with 
virtually unlimited quantities of sugar at 
any time, the system gave protection to do- 
mestic consumers as well as to producers. 

‘With the advent of the Castro govern- 
ment and communism in Cuba we lost the 
very basis upon which the previous system 
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of country quotas was established. Since 
late 1960 this country has tried to maintain 
the form of the old system by distributing 
Cuba's quotas among other foreign suppliers. 
Through good luck we have been able to 
obtain supplies for domestic consumers 
without disruption or serious price in- 
creases. The fact remains, however, that 
this has been more the result of good for- 
tune than of good management. Reserve 
supplies in the individual foreign supplying 
countries have not been adequate to give 
American consumers real supply protection. 

The sugar quota system has become a 
foreign aid measure in which we determine 
the amount of aid we give to a foreign coun- 
try by its ability to gain access to our sugar 
market rather than by its demonstrated need 
for foreign assistance. In 1961 we imported 
sugar from more than 20 foreign supplying 
countries and paid them a total of over $200 
million in excess of the world average price 
of sugar. 

Let me say why the administration sup- 
ports a price well above the competitive level 
for domestic producers and does not support 
the same high premium price for foreign 
suppliers, other than the Republic of the 
Philippines with which we have a trade 
agreement. 

The degree of support afforded domestic 
producers is possible only because the act 
provides for production management. 
Without production adjustment, the de- 
mand to produce sugar crops would expand 
rapidly in this country. The act does not 
provide and it is obviously impossible to 
control production in foreign countries. 
Right now, production is being expanded 
in many countries of the world in the hope 
of obtaining a larger quota in the U.S. pre- 
mium market, If this situation is permit- 
ted or encouraged to continue, the United 
States may soon be accused of promoting 
overproduction and of breaking interna- 
tional markets. Even now, it is impossi- 
ble to satisfy the demands of foreign pro- 
ducers for a place in this market. In a few 
years the disappointment of those countries 
which do not receive the marketing oppor- 
tunities they hope for will be further ag- 
gravated. 

I would like now to comment on argu- 
ments that have been made against the so- 
called global quota. 

1. It has been said the protection pro- 
vided domestic producers for more than 25 
years under the Sugar Act would be im- 
paired unless the benefits to domestic pro- 
ducers (other than direct Government 
payments and tariff protection) be made 
available to foreign countries—29 of them 
as provided in H.R. 12154. I do not really 
understand this contention. The price and 
income protection for domestic sugar pro- 
ducers stems from section 201 of the act 
which requires the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make available a supply of sugar that 
will be consumed at prices that will not be 
excessive to consumers and that will protect 
the welfare of the sugar industry. That 
section provides further detailed guidance 
to assure the attainment of the general ob- 
jective of fair and stable prices. The ad- 
ministration subscribes without reservation 
to the philosophy that American farmers 
should be enabled to participate with all 
other segments of our population in the 
abundance this country has to offer. The 
administration in drafting its recommenda- 
tion provided assurance that when foreign 
sugar enters the flow of commerce in this 
country it would be priced at a level con- 
sistent with the terms of section 201 of the 
Sugar Act. The mechanism provided is 
simple and it is sure. All foreign sugar 
coming into this country must pass through 
a customs port of entry. Right now under 
the present Sugar Act, no quantity of sugar 
in excess of 100 pounds may be entered 
without the Collector of Customs having in 
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his possession a quota clearance certificate 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
The administration proposes that such 
clearance certificates for foreign sugar other 
than from the Republic of the Philippines 
be issued only upon payment or binding 
agreement to pay an import levy approxi- 
mately equal to the difference (after adjust- 
ing for freight and most-favored-nation 
tariff) between the world market price of 
sugar and a domestic price consistent with 
price objectives of section 201. The fee 
would be varied from time to time when- 
ever necessary. Thus, after this sugar is 
cleared through customs, it is priced in con- 
formity with the price of domestic sugar 
similarly situated. 

2. A number of persons have expressed 
fears that permitting all friendly countries 
to compete on the basis proposed would not 
provide the security of foreign sugar supply 
obtainable under a system of individual 
country quotas. The validity that this ar- 
gument may have had disappeared when 
Castro took over Cuba and reoriented the 
entire life of that country. 

It is true enough that Cuba once main- 
tained ample supplies of sugar throughout 
every month of the year to serve whatever 
surges might occur in the demand for sugar 
in the United States. But this is the past. 
No country today produces and has avail- 
able supplies of sugar for export in the quan- 
tities that Cuba once had. In July 1960, 
when we discontinued sugar importations 
from Cuba, a number of our other supplying 
countries had recently accumulated sur- 
pluses, in some cases to embarrassing pro- 
portions. The two events happened to 
occur at about the same time. But in the 
last 2 years we have drained those sur- 
pluses away and current exportable supplies 
from those countries as well. For more than 
a year, our foreign supplies available under 
a strict allocation basis have been shipped 
hot from the mills. A natural disaster in 
any one of the countries, a strike or other 
economic emergency, or a miscalculation as 
to production potential interferes with the 
flow of sugar from that source. This can no 
more be corrected quickly than it can be 
foreseen. It disturbs the marketing of 
domestically produced sugar which be- 
comes available in quantities in the closing 
quarters of the year. It disturbs the price 
stability that is so desirable under this type 
of legislation. Summertime foreign sup- 
plies, when demand is heavy, are distress- 
ingly meager and last-quarter supplies are 
embarrassingly large when the mainland 
areas are in the midst of their heavy 
production. 

The fact is that the insecurity and insta- 
bility of our foreign supplies would be cor- 
rected under the administration’s recom- 
mendation and consumers would have the 
security of supplies that they have not known 
in the last 2 years, In the global quota 
of more than 2,585,000 tons, all of the 
friendly countries could compete for a share 
of our market, and our refiners would have 
all of these sources from which to obtain 
their supplies as needed. If a stoppage oc- 
curs in the flow from one source, additional 
quantities are readily available elsewhere. 
The situation reverts in essence to what it 
was when Cuba maintained a large reserve 
and made it available when and as needed. 

3. It is said that the economies of a num- 
ber of our quota supplying countries are 
geared to the premium price of the Ameri- 
can market and will suffer in making the 
adjustment to the world market price level, 
even if that market rises somewhat follow- 
ing the merger of our foreign requirements 
into the world market. It is true that the 
adjustment could better have been made 
2 years ago than now. On the other hand, 
many of these countries had burdensome 
supplies of sugar at that time which were 
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beginning to create severe economic prob- 
lems. As a result of the Cuban windfall, 
those countries supplied many times the 
quantities of sugar they had previously been 
permitted to market in the United States. 
Aside from the Republic of the Philippines 
whose premium price status is unchanged 
under the proposed amendment, all foreign 
countries other than Cuba collectively sup- 
plied less than 300,000 tons of sugar an- 
nually to the United States prior to July 
1960. Under S. 3290 which embodies the 
administration’s recommendations, they 
would retain quotas somewhat larger than 
they had 2 years ago and the premium on 
this sugar would be reduced gradually until 
eliminated at the end of 1965. It is cer- 
tainly better to begin eliminating the quota 
premium now than at any time in the future 
when if not eliminated, the sugar economies 
of those countries would be even more 
firmly geared to our premium price. If this 
occurs and the Communist regime in Cuba 
falls, either there will then be little oppor- 
tunity in our market for Cuba or an even 
more difficult adjustment will have to be 
made in the sugar economies of the other 
countries. s 

4. It has been said that the determination 
and imposition of a variable import levy by 
an executiye department places too much 
power in that department. I am sure the 
members of this committee know that the 
Sugar Act for many years has authorized the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish the total 
supply of sugar that can be marketed in this 
country. His direct actions with respect 
to sugar supply under this authority have 
had an indirect but very sure effect on 
prices—in fact, exactly the same effect as the 
determination of the amount of the variable 
import levy would have. S. 3290 provides 
adequate guidance to the Department, both 
as to the amount of the import fee to be 
established and the supply of sugar made 
possible by the total quotas including the 
so-called global quota. 

5. It is said that the imposition of the 
variable import levy will be regarded as an 
unfriendly act by many of the countries 
that have supplied our sugar. This is ines- 
capable but in time will be relegated to the 
past. On the other hand the experience of 
the last 2 years makes it very clear that our 
present sugar import policy wins us no 
friends. Regardless of the terminology used, 
such as quota“ and “nonquota” sugar, when 
a country receives an allocation for one pe- 
riod, it expects one of greater or equal size 
in each succeeding period. Misunderstand- 
ings have arisen because of the irregular 
nature of the allocations. Countries that 
have not received allocations have felt even 
more strongly that they have been subjected 
to discrimination. Failure to receive alloca- 
tions and the receipt of allocations, alike, in 
the past 2 years have produced misunder- 
standings and in some cases ill will. 

6. It has been said that buying our foreign 
requirements at the going price is contrary 
to our national policy of trying to improve 
the market for basic commodities, particu- 
larly those produced in Latin America. It 
is difficult to understand how the practice 
of buying sugar from selected countries at 
very high premium prices without ability to 
tailor production to market needs could 
contribute to sound and orderly markets for 
basic commodities. Conversely the opening 
of our market to all friendly cane sugar ex- 
porting countries would certainly improve 
the international marketing climate for sug- 
ar and because of the enlarged marketing 
opportunities support the price of sugar el- 
igible for entry here that moves in world 
trade. 

7. It has been said that current produc- 
tion costs are higher than the world price 
for sugar. This may be but, if so, a substan- 
tial contributing factor has been the hope 
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of disposing of exports in the U.S. premium 
priced market. Furthermore, these hopes 
undoubtedly have given rise to production 
plans in high-cost producing areas. The 
most obvious solution for bringing prices up 
to a profitable level is to remove a device 
which can only in the long run bring about 
overproduction, disorderly markets, and un- 
profitable enterprises. 

With respect to the importation of direct- 
consumption (refined) sugar, S. 3290 retains 
without substantial change the direct-con- 
sumption limitations of the present act ex- 
cept that the 375,000-ton limitation within 
the proration for Cuba would be reduced to 
250,000 tons when we are in diplomatic rela- 
tions with that country and eliminated com- 
pletely at other times. This change is rec- 
ommended to compensate the cane sugar 
refining industry for its percentage loss of 
the total sugar market stemming from the 
fact that refined beet sugar marketings have 
been increasing at a faster rate than total 
market growth. 

S. 3290 which embodies the administra- 
tion’s recommendations with respect to the 
Sugar Act provides needed changes to bring 
the sugar program into conformity with the 
situation that now exists and to make it 
viable for the changes which may occur be- 
fore the end of 1966. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the House 
bill departs very substantially from the ad- 
ministration’s recommendations with respect 
to imported sugar. H.R. 12154 increases the 
basic quota for foreign countries other than 
Cuba by about 1,085,000 tons, reduces the 
quotas reserved for Cuba when it returns to 
the Hemispheric Community of Nations to 
1,500,000 tons and allocates that quota for 
the balance of this year and next year to 11 
of the 29 countries which are granted basic 
quotas. The report on the bill indicates that 
Congress will review the temporary alloca- 
tions of the Cuban quota after 1963. 

The House bill further provides that the 
quota premium will continue to be paid on 
all foreign sugars. 

There is one additional special provision 
of the House bill, not recommended by the 
administration, to which I wish to call at- 
tention. Section 18 of H.R. 12154 provides 
for the refund of more than $22 million col- 
lected as an entry fee on the nonquota pur- 
chase sugar which the act provided for the 
Dominican Republic during the last half of 
1960 and the first quarter of 1961, a period 
within the Trujillo regime. In March of 1961, 
the act was amended to relieve the President 
of the requirement that he purchase non- 
quota sugar from any country with which we 
are not in diplomatic relations. No further 
nonquota purchase sugar was purchased 
from the Dominican Republic until this year 
by which time diplomatic relations had been 
resumed with the present Government of 
the Dominican Republic. No fee was col- 
lected at any time on the sugar which came 
into this country within the statutory quota 
for the Dominican Republic. Two of the 
companies, or their successors, who paid the 
entry fee on nonquota sugar in order to 
market it have brought actions in the court 
of claims to recover the fees that each paid. 
It is the opinion of the responsible legal 
authorities of the Government that the fees 
were properly and legally imposed and it is 
our feeling that the litigation should be 
permitted to proceed without legislative in- 
terposition. 

For the above reasons the Department of 
Agriculture feels strongly that the program 
recommended by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in his letter of May 14, 1962, to the Vice 
President and the Speaker of the House con- 
stitutes a sound and desirable basis for 
amending and extending the Sugar Act. We 
would now like to renew those recommenda- 
tions and urge that this committee amend 
H.R. 12154 accordingly. 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION JURISDICTION OVER IN- 
TERNATIONAL RATES 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the great things about the 
U.S. Senate is that there is the right 
of debate, the right to be wrong, the 
right to be proved wrong, and the right 
to set the record straight. 

In the debate concerning the bill which 
is now the unfinished business of the 
Senate as a legislative matter, I am sure 
those of us who oppose the bill will make 
some misstatements from time to time. 
We shall be glad to correct them, inso- 
far as that is the case. We seek to 
present the full facts to the Senate of 
the United States. Likewise, those who 
favor the proposed legislation will tend 
to make some incorrect statements from 
time to time. 

On yesterday, in the course of my 
speech, I made the statement that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has never undertaken to determine what 
the rates should be for oversea calls, 
for calls outside the boundaries of the 
United States, in the history of that 
Commission. For 28 years the Commis- 
sion has never even attempted to do 
that job. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] raised the question of FCC juris- 
diction over international rates. It 
seemed to be his contention that the FCC 
has no jurisdiction to set rates for inter- 
national communications services offered 
by U.S. international communications 
carriers. He was apparently willing to 
concede that the FCC might have the 
power to set a limit on-the overall earn- 
ings of a U.S. international communica- 
tions carrier but wanted to stop there. 

The Senator from Oklahoma seemed 
to reason that the United States could 
not have such jurisdiction over inter- 
national rates because of the fact that 
the messages involved terminated or 
were received in foreign countries and 
the communications activities within 
foreign countries were subject only to 
the jurisdiction of the foreign country 
involved. 

With reference to the colloquy on this 
point, the following sections of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 as amended are 
relevant: 

Sec. 201 (a) It shall be the duty of every 
common carrier engaged in interstate or 
foreign communication by wire or radio to 
furnish such communication service upon 
reasonable request therefor. 

Sec. 201 (b) All charges, practices, classi- 
fications, and regulations for and in con- 
nection with such communication service, 
shall be just and reasonable, and any charge, 
practice, classification, or regulation that is 
unjust or unreasonable is hereby declared to 
be unlawful. 


These sections seem to indicate clearly 
that the FCC has jurisdiction over the 
rates charged by a common carrier en- 
gaged in foreign communications. A 
check with the Common Carrier Bureau 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion indicated that the FCC itself has 
never had any doubt as to its own juris- 
diction over international rates. 
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carriers, shall, within such rea- 
sonable time as the Commission shall desig- 
nate, file with the Commission and print and 
keep open for public inspection schedules 
showing all charges for itself and its con- 
necting carriers for interstate and foreign 
wire or radio communication between the 
different points on its own system, and be- 
tween points on its own system and points 
on the system of its connecting carriers or 
points on the system of any other carrier 
subject to this Act when a through route 
has been established whether such charges 
are Joint or separate, and showing the classi- 
fications, practices, and regulations affecting 
such charges. 


Under this section the FCC requires 
a filing by all international carriers of 
their through routes. This is required 
even though a connecting carrier may be 
an entity owned and operated by a 
foreign government. 

Apparently, the only reason why the 
FCC has not attempted more compre- 
hensive regulation or, in fact, any regula- 
tion of international telephone rates, has 
been that it was lacking in financial and 
personnel resources and there may be a 
contributing factor; namely, that there 
has not been much interest in the regu- 
lation of these rates on the part of the 
Commission. 

In the mind of the Commission, and 
based on the wording of the statute, it 
appears clear that the jurisdiction of the 
FCC which was questioned on the floor 
does in fact exist. 

In other words, the FCC clearly has 
jurisdiction to regulate foreign and over- 
sea rates, even though it has not done 
so. As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Monopoly, I raised the question when 
the representative of the FCC was before 
the subcommittee. The answer given by 
the staff assistant, Mr. Strassburg, may 
be found on page 433 of the hearings, as 
follows: 

Mr. STRASSBURG. I am Bernard Strassburg, 
Assistant Chief of the Common Carrier Bu- 
reau of the Commission. 

What we did by this letter, Senator, we 
could have done at any other time in our 
history. We have the power to inquire into 
the oversea rates of the telephone company, 
unquestionably. We certainly have fixed 
rates time and time again for the interna- 
tional telegraph carriers in great detail. 

Now, the reason that we have not in the 
past gone into a rate investigation, particu- 
larly with respect to the oversea rate classi- 
fications are several, and one, I think, is that 
the rates which were established back in 
1945, the present rates were established back 
in 1945, since that time the traffic has grown 
but it has been a very small part of the over- 
all operations subject to our jurisdiction. 
And the Commission, with its limited time 
and personnel, has to pick and choose where 
it is going to focus its rate attention. 

Now, we do, as Commissioner Craven and 
Chairman Minow indicated, keep a surveil- 
lance over the overall earnings, in services 
subject to our jurisdiction, of the Bell Sys- 
tem. We do from time to time get into 
specific classifications of service. 

We have just completed a 5-year investi- 
gation, a very comprehensive investigation, 
of the domestic private-line services of both 
A. T. & T. and Western Union. There, we 
were dealing with an important segment of 
service on which there were substantial rea- 
sons to look into it. 

But as far as the oversea rates were con- 
cerned, it was a growing service. The serv- 


Src. 203. (a) Every common carrier, except 
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ice seemed to be developing under its exist- 
ing rate structure and rate levels without 
being inhibited by those rate levels, and the 
time has come now, in light of develop- 
ments as we stated in this letter to A. T. & T. 
that we are going to get into this thing and 
look precisely at their oversea costs. 

So it is a matter of the choice and deci- 
sion of the Commission as it goes along in 
light of a number of circumstances, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor a let- 
ter from Federal Communications Com- 
mission Chairman Newton N. Minow to 
Mr. F. R. Kappel, president, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. F. R. KAPPEL, 
President, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York, N.Y. 

Dear SR: The Commission by letter dated 
July 26, 1960, requested that you undertake 
a cost study of your oversea communication 
services to develop for these services the in- 
vestment, expenses, and revenues associated 
therewith. In your reply of August 8, 1960, 
you recalled previous discussions with the 
Commission relative to your views of a 
worldwide cable system and stated that since 
there had been a number of developments in 
that field you would like to present to the 
Commission the current status of your cable 
plans before undertaking the requested cost 
study. Shortly thereafter you did make such 
a presentation to the Commission. You fur- 
ther stated in your reply that meanwhile 
you proposed to consider methods and proce- 
dures which might be appropriate for a study 
of your oversea operations. 

The Commission has further considered 
this matter in the light of current develop- 
ments and desires that you proceed at once 
to make a cost study that will reflect the cur- 
rent level of earnings on your oversea com- 
munication services. In this connection, ar- 
rangements should be made with our staff 
immediately for the purpose of working out 
some of the details of the cost study. As 
indicated in your letter of August 8, it is 
presumed that you have done considerable 
preliminary work in this connection since 
that time. Without in any way delaying 
the completion of this study, the Commis- 
sion requests that, during the course of the 
study, the company give attention to the 
matter of formulating procedures that will 
readily provide this type of information 
whenever required. 

In previous discussions of proposed cost 
studies your position, as we understood it, 
was that such studies would be of little 
value because of the rapidly changing com- 
plexion of oversea ess occasioned by 
new cable projects and the advent of satel- 
lite communications. As you are aware, the 
Commission has never had before it data on 
which to properly evaluate the level of earn- 
ings on your oversea communication serv- 
ices. Such an evaluation can no longer be 
delayed. As we are sure you appreciate, post- 
ponement of further Commission considera- 
tion of this matter until the character of 
your oversea business stabilizes is out of the 
question since the point of time at which 
this is likely to occur cannot possibly be 
foreseen at this time. We have noted, for 
instance, the substantial amounts that Bell 
Laboratories is billing your company for 
satellite research and development and your 
applications for construction of new cable 
in the Pacific area. 

We will appreciate your cooperation in 
promptly complying with this request. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Newton N. Minow, Chairman, 


June 30, 1961. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to read a portion of 
the letter which has to do with the con- 
troversy and question of fact involved 
as to whether the FCC has the power 
to regulate the rates of A. T. & T., inso- 
far as those rates involve calls from 
this Nation to a foreign nation: 

As you are aware, the Commission has 
never had before it data on which to prop- 
erly evaluate the level of earnings on your 
oversea communication services. Such an 
evaluation can no longer be delayed. As 
we are sure you appreciate, postponement 
of further Commission consideration of this 
matter until the character of your oversea 
business stabilizes is out of the question 
since the point of time at which this is 
likely to occur cannot possibly be foreseen 
at this time. We have noted, for instance, 
the substantial amounts that Bell Labora- 
tories is billing your company for satellite 
research and development and your applica- 
tions for construction of new cable in the 
Pacific area. 


Mr. President, I submit that there is 
no basis whatever for the contention 
that jurisdiction does not exist on the 
part of the Federal Communications 
Commission to regulate oversea rates. 

The fact is that there has been a 
failure on the part of the Commission 
to exercise its function ever since the 
Commission was established. The fail- 
ure is a 28-year failure—which is a long 
time to fail to do a job assigned to a 
commission by the Congress. 

Mr. Johnson of the Rand Corp. esti- 
mated that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has made a 66-percent 
profit on its oversea operations. If a 
614-percent return on investment would 
be regarded as fair for a regulated pub- 
lic utility, a 66-percent profit works out 
to 10 times the rate of profit that could 
be justified for that oversea service 
alone. That is the kind of thing that 
has caused some of us to say, “If you 
are going to rely upon the FCC to see 
that oversea telephone rates are rea- 
sonable, and that the space satellite 
program would be properly regulated if 
we let it go under the control of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
you are leaning on a weak reed indeed.” 

Mr. President, if there is no further 
morning business 

The VICE PRESIDENT. IS there 
further morning business? 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Stock- 
piling Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Armed Services be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Irriga- 
tion Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I object. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection 
is heard. 


EUROPEAN STEEL PRODUCTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
most interesting article appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 28, written 
by Mr. Ray Vicker, reporting from Lux- 
embourg, entitled “Steel Freedom— 
European Mills Grow Mightily as Mar- 
ket Shackles are Removed.” 

This article, which discusses the phe- 
nomenal increase in steel production in 
the Common Market, points out that 
steel prices since 1952 in the Common 
Market have risen about 3 percent as 
against the U.S. price rise of 43 per- 
cent. During this same period the 
Common Market has reached a produc- 
tion output of 80.6 million tons last year 
as against U.S. production of 98 million 
tons. 

The article discusses the interesting 
formula of the European Coal and Steel 
Community—‘limited planning”—which 
has encouraged low prices, more efficient 
production, and has taken what seems to 
be a realistic position on mergers of steel 
companies. 

This article, which contains a wealth 
of detail on wages and prices and the 
organization of the steel industry in 
Europe, should be studied by anyone in- 
terested in the competitive position of 
the American steel industry in the world. 

I wish to call particular attention to 
one paragraph in the article, as follows: 

And the extent to which Western European 
steel mills have modernized their facilities 
often has drawn the openly expressed envy of 
American steel men. In France, SOLLAC, a 
leading steelmaker, recently had to turn 
down a request from a French travel agency 
to route busloads of tourists through its 
Lorraine Rolling Mills at Seremange. Its 
reason: The mill is so crowded with visiting 
steel executives, who come to study the in- 
stallation, that no guides can be spared. 


The article goes on to point out that 
about 25 percent of steel production by 
1965 is expected to come from high- 
speed oxygen furnaces, against 2.5 per- 
cent in 1960. 

The text of the article is one of the 
most illuminating discussions that I have 
ever read of the problem of our com- 
petition in the Common Market in a 
basic industry such as steel. 

I call the article to the attention of 
the Senate because it has a direct rela- 
tionship to certain economic develop- 
ments in the State of Minnesota, where 
the iron industry is such a vital part of 
our economy. 

I wish to encourage in every way I can, 
in a helpful manner, the modernization 
of our steel plant wherever it is required, 
so that the United States can be com- 
petitive in the world market. 

I wish to do all I can to stimulate the 
mining of iron ore and the conversion 
of certain types of low-grade ore, such 
as taconite, and the expansion of what 
we call taconite facilities, which make 
taconite pellets. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, to 
have the article by Mr. Ray Vicker, ap- 
pearing in the Wall Street Journal, May 


June 20 


28, 1962, printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STEEL FREEDOM—EUROPEAN MILLS GROW 
MIGHTILY AS MARKET SHACKLES ARE RE- 
MOVED—COMMON MARKET ARM ENDS Tan- 
rs, CURBS ON OUTPUT; PRICES STABLE AS 
Pay RISES—SOME LESSONS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES? 

(By Ray Vicker) 

LUXEMBOURG.—Americans on both sides of 
last month's spectacular steel price battle 
might be surprised to chat with European 
steel experts. 

Supporters of United States Steel Corp.’s 
position would hear mill executives report 
they have raised wages rapidly while prices 
held nearly steady, and yet still earned 
enough profit to finance most of a giant in- 
crease in spending to expand and modernize 
their plants. 

And supporters of President Kennedy's 
stand would hear regulatory authorities boast 
they had helped write this record by allow- 
ing the mills almost complete freedom to sell 
their metal at any price they please. 

This happy situation doesn't quite mean 
the millenium has arrived in European steel. 
But it does tell something about the ac- 
complishments of the European Coal and 
Steel Community—the oldest of the inter- 
national agencies working to tie the econ- 
omies of France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Luxembourg into a com- 
mon market. 

PRODUCTION BOOM 


In 1952, ECSC set up shop amid the medi- 
eval fortifications of this ravine-cut city. 
Since then it has exercised regulatory 
authority over Western European mills 
roughly analogous to the authority of the 
U.S. Interstate Commerce Commission over 
American railroads. And in that period it 
has guided European mills through a boom 
that makes a striking comparison with the 
record of American steel by practically any 
yardstick chosen. 

Some figures perhaps best tell the story. 
Between 1952 and 1961, ECSC mills raised 
production almost 75 percent against a U.S. 
gain of about 5 percent. In the last 9 years 
Common Market steel prices have risen 
about 3 percent, U.S. prices 43 percent. In 
1952, ECSC-regulated mills turned out less 
than half as much metal as their bigger 
American rivals; last year Common Market 
steel output of 80.6 million tons trailed U.S. 
production of 98 million tons by less than 
22 percent. 

In the last 7 years European steel unions 
have raised wages by amounts ranging from 
50 percent in Italy to 100 percent in Ger- 
many, against a U.S. rise of about 43 percent, 
though European wages still are far below 
U.S. steel pay. In the same period, ECSC- 
regulated mills have almost tripled their 
spending on new plant and equipment, to 
about $1.2 billion last year. And they have 
drawn up to two-thirds of the investment 
funds from retained profit—precisely the 
sort of thing American mills say they can’t 
do without price boosts of the sort President 
Kennedy recently forced them to rescind. 


HOW AGENCY WORKS 

How does ECSC do it? Its methods, of 
course, have been tailored to conditions vast- 
ly different from those confronting Ameri- 
can steel. But at a time when steel prices 
and profits are still the subject of intense, 
U.S. debate—and when President Kennedy 
has been calling on American business and 
labor to study how European countries have 
achieved their high economic growth rates 
and “see if there is something that we can 
learn“ —the agency’s policies may neverthe- 
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less be worth some study. Its formula: 
Limited planning, combined with injection 
of more freedom into steel marketing than 
Europe has ever known. 

The story begins with the condition of 
European steel when ECSC was formed. In 
common with many other European indus- 
tries, it was hobbled by both national and 
corporate shackles. Tariffs often barred a 
mill from using cheap raw materials a few 
miles away across a national border. Dis- 
criminatory freight rates often forced buy- 
ers to deal only with mills in their own 
country. Cartels limited output and other- 
wise restrained competition. A steel user 
often couldn't discover what his competi- 
tors paid for their metal, since prices fre- 
quently were set in individual, secret ne- 
gotiations between mill and buyer. 

ECSC began by tearing away most of these 
restrictions. It eliminated tariffs, leaving 
mills free to shop anywhere in Europe for 
the cheapest materials they could get. It 
helped remove many nationalistic restric- 
tions on commerce. It banned agreements 
curbing output and fixing prices. It told 
mills they could set any price they chose. 
But at the same time it forced them to pub- 
lish official price lists applying to all buy- 
ers—encouraging steel users to shop around 
for the lowest priced metal. 


MERGER POLICIES 


Simultaneously, ECSC instituted a dual- 
purpose merger policy. It encourages, or at 
least did not oppose, mergers it thought 
would promote efficiency, since it feels Euro- 
pean mills in general have not reached their 
maximum efficient size. But it frowned on 
mergers it felt would allow any company to 
dominate its market, and held to this policy 
despite some grumbling from German pro- 
ducers who would like to reconstitute the 
giant combines that controlled German steel 
before World War II. 

As a result, claims E. P. Wellenstein, 
ECSC’s gray-mustached general secretary, 
“there is more competition in steel here than 
in the United States, despite your antitrust 
activities.” The biggest Common Market 
steel enterprise, Italy’s Finsider group, con- 
trols only 10 percent of the area’s produc- 
tion; at last report United States Steel owned 
about 28 percent of American steel-melting 
capacity. ECSC officials indicate they might 
let a company take 15 percent of the market, 
but would consider 20 percent “getting pretty 
big.” 

Finally ECSC acts as a sort of central in- 
dustry planning agency—though one with 
limited authority. The agency has the tax- 
ing power of a sovereign nation, and collects 
its own funds out of a levy on the sales of 
the mills it regulates. It has used its funds 
to encourage expansion and modernization, 
lending money at low interest rates to mills, 
building new facilities; at the end of 1961 it 
had granted credits totaling $313.2 million. 
The agency also is conducting centralized 
research into automation practices and pro- 
cedures, channeling the information to all 
Common Market mills. 

ECSC loans provide only a minor portion 
of the money Common Market mills spend 
on new facilities; most comes from their 
own resources or outside borrowing. The 
agency however, insists that mills file all 
investment proposals with it for clearance, 
and advises what investments it thinks are 
worthwhile and which ones would only 
build excess capacity. It can't stop a mill 
from making an investment anyway, if the 
mill can raise the money. But it can make 
such fundraising difficult; Common Market 
banks and lending agencies respect ECSC de- 
cisions, and often raise interest rates when 
lending money for an expansion the agency 
disapproves. 

On labor, ECSC’s policy is simplicity itself; 
There is no policy. The agency has no au- 
thority to take any part in wage negotia- 
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tions, and it has not tried to obtain any, 
preferring to leave mills and unions to bar- 
gain freely. European mills bargain sep- 
arately with about 18 unions, instead of 
with one giant union as in the United 
States, and though wages are rising rapidly 
on a percentage basis, they are still far be- 
low American pay. German steel workers, 
among the best paid in Europe, draw 97 
cents an hour; U.S. millhands recently have 
averaged about $3.23. 

ECSC, and the mills it regulates, have 
some problems too, of course. Like Ameri- 
can steel men, some European mill execu- 
tives fear excess capacity is developing. 
Common Market steel capacity is scheduled 
to grow to 110 million tons by 1965, against 
88 million tons last December 31; the ECSC 
recently urged mills not to expand capacity 
for flat-rolled products any further. 


PRICE WORRIES WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Other worries may have a strange ring to 
American ears. Unlike President Kennedy, 
ECSC authorities are a bit concerned that 
hot competition may drive some steel prices 
too low. Recently, some producers cut con- 
crete reinforcing bars to $92.40 a ton, from 
the former $104.50, to compete against im- 
ports from Czechoslovakia. 

And unlike United States Steel’s Chairman 
Roger Blough, some European mill executives 
wish they were not left so rigorously alone in 
price and production decisions. A few 
would like to bring back production-limiting 
cartel agreements now that capacity may be 
growing faster than demand. 

But both ECSC and European mills gen- 
erally are pleased with the agency’s progress. 
Whether or not capacity is too large now, 
sales are still growing. Agency officials esti- 
mate coal and steel volume in the Common 
Market will top $10 billion this year, against 
$9.5 billion in 1961 and less than $5 billion 
in 1953. 

NO TIME FOR TOURISTS 


And the extent to which Western Euro- 
pean steel mills have modernized their facili- 
ties often has drawn the openly expressed 
envy of American steel men. In France, 
SOLLAC, a leading steelmaker, recently had 
to turn down a request from a French travel 
agency to route busloads of tourists through 
its Lorraine Rolling Mills at Seremange. Its 
reason: The mill is so crowded with visiting 
steel executives, who come to study the in- 
stallation, that no guides can be spared. 

More innovation is on the way, too. In 
the Saar region of Western Germany, Dil- 
linger Huttenwerke shows visitors molten 
steel flowing continuously through a furnace 
to rolling mills, instead of being made in 
batches which must then cool, solidify and 
be reheated to be rolled; several other mills 
also are experimenting with this “continu- 
ous casting” process. Throughout the Com- 
mon Market, about 25 percent of steel pro- 
duction by 1965 is e to come from 
high-speed oxygen furnaces, against 2.5 per- 
cent in 1960. 

ECSC stemmed from proposals made by 
Robert Schumann, French Foreign Minister 
in the early 1950’s. European statesmen, dis- 
illusioned by war, visualized an economical- 
ly integrated Europe as a start toward politi- 
cal cooperation, and thought the basic coal 
and steel industries were a good place to 
start. The agency’s creation was the first 
major step toward European economic unity, 
and there is little doubt its success helped 
spur some of the later moves. 

PART OF COMMON MARKET 

Today, ECSC is largely integrated into the 
Common Market structure. It is subject to 
the authority of the Common Market Coun- 
cil of Ministers, a group of top government 
officials of the six member nations who act 
as a sort of board of directors for all inter- 
national European economic agencies. It re- 
ceives advice from the European Parliament, 
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a group of legislators from the national par- 
liaments of the six countries. Disputes aris- 
ing from its operations are heard by the 
European Court of Justice, which performs 
the same function for other Common Mar- 
ket agencies; recently the court told Italian 
steel companies they had to let ECSC inves- 
tigators examine their books. 

In its internal operations, ECSC is gov- 
erned by a High Authority of nine men 
selected by the member states. They act 
somewhat like a cabinet, with each member 
specializing in certain aspects of the agency’s 
work, and elect their own president and vice 
president. All six states must be repre- 
sented, but no more than two of the men 
may come from any one country. 

The Authority supervises a staff of about 
950, which works in a dozen offices scattered 
around Luxembourg. A Consultative Com- 
mittee of 51 business, labor and consumer 
leaders offers advice on policy, but the ECSC 
does not have to take it. 


TAX, BUDGET CUTS 


ECSC’s internal administration has been 
efficient enough so that, with steel prosper- 
ing, it has been lowering taxes and trimming 
its budget. It can impose a tax of up to 
1 percent of steel mill and coal mine sales, 
but has lowered this in several stages to 
0.3 percent as expanding sales brought in all 
the money it needed at lower rates. 

The money finances a variety of social proj- 
ects as well as modernization loans and 
research. ECSC provides supplementary 
unemployment compensation for idle steel- 
workers and miners, trains them for new 
jobs, and gives them money to transfer to 
employment in other areas. It also has 
assisted in financing 56,000 new homes for 
steel and coal workers, and has granted easy 
credits to areas where antiquated coal mines 
are closing to help them attract new industry. 

ECSC's budget totaled $48 million in the 
1960-61 fiscal year, but has been cut to $40 
million for the year ending June 30. Main 
reason: European prosperity has made it 
easier for idle coal miners to find jobs, and 
eased the burden on the agency’s social 
funds, 

The ECSC has been nowhere near as suc- 
cessful with coal as with steel, though most 
authorities blame this on tough competition 
from oil and the fact that many high-cost 
mines work seams where automatic 
machinery can’t be used. Coal production 
has dropped from 262.9 million tons in 1952 
to 252.6 million tons last year, and since 1958 
some 136,000 Common Market miners, or 22 
percent of the work force have lost their jobs. 


THE PROPOSED REDUCTION IN THE 
AIR TRANSPORTATION TAX 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
since some public attention has been 
given to the fact that I am drafting an 
amendment to the House passed corpo- 
rate and excise rate extension bill to 
make the 5-percent reduction in the air 
transportation tax effective July 1, 1962, 
rather than January 1, 1963, I want to 
state that what I am proposing is a very 
simple change. 

A Washington Post editorial this 
morning describes my amendment as re- 
storing the original provisions of the 
transport tax bill. By that, the writer 
means that it will restore the original 
relationship of this House-passed bill 
by providing for simultaneous reduction 
of both the rail-bus and the air carrier 
taxes. Since a Senate Finance Commit- 
tee amendment moves up the effective 
date of the repeal of the 10-percent 
transportation tax on all carriers other 
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than air from next January 1 to July 1 
of this year, I want to make the reduc- 
tion from 10 to 5 percent in the air 
transportation tax effective at the same 
time, July 1, of this year. To do other- 
wise would be discriminatory and not 
fairplay for the air traveler. 

This is a critical time for the airlines. 
They have doubled their seat-mile capac- 
ity as they have adjusted to the impact 
of the jet age. The net operating profits 
of all domestic airlines were a minus 
$34 million in 1961. My amendment will 
not change the equities determined by 
the House, after committee study, but 
will give the airlines the same break on 
the time of tax reduction as other modes 
of transportation. I hope the Senate 
will approve it at the proper time. 

I am glad both the Washington Star 
and the Washington Post have urged 
this action editorially and I ask unani- 
mous consent to include their editorials 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star, June 19, 1962] 
Uneven Tax RELIEF 

The Nation's commercial airlines, which 
have their full share of financial troubles 
currently burdening all segments of the 
transport industry, have a reasonable com- 
plaint about the travel tax provisions con- 
tained in the excise tax extension bill now 
pending in the Senate. As reported by the 
Finance Committee, the measure would re- 
peal, effective July 1, the 10 percent excise 
on rail and bus tickets, but would leave un- 
touched the same tax on air travel until 
January 1, when it would drop to 5 percent. 
Legislation already passed by the House con- 
tinued the 10 percent levy in all cases until 
January 1, when it provided outright repeal 
of the rail-bus tax and reduction of the air 
tax rate to 5 percent. 

The air transport industry raised no ob- 
jection to the House formula, accepting the 
proposed 5 percent tax as a fair charge for 
use of federally supported airways facilities. 
In effect, the objection to the Senate provi- 
sion is a double one, namely, that giving full 
relief to the rail and bus carriers 6 months 
in advance of any relief to the airlines is 
discriminatory and that the 10-percent rate 
is approximately twice that justified as a 
charge against use of the airway system. 

It seems logical that adjustment of the 
travel taxes as they bear upon all three of 
the principal commercial carriers should be 
effective on the same date. And perhaps in 
view of their common financial troubles, the 
July 1 date should apply to all—for repeal of 
the rail-bus excise and reduction of the air- 
line rate. 


[From the Washington Post, June 20, 1962] 
Fam PLAY For AIRLINES 

There is general agreement that the pub- 
lic interest would be better served if the 
taxes levied on air, bus and train travel 
during the Second World War were repealed. 

Recently the House of Representatives 
passed a measure eliminating the 10-percent 
tax on bus and train travel as of July 1 and 
reducing the airline levy from 10 to 5 per- 
cent on the same date. Since the airlines 
requires extensive Federal facilities, the 5- 
percent levy was retained to defray their 
fair share of the user costs. But when the 
measure came before the Senate Finance 
Committee it was altered by an amendment 
which defers the tax reduction until Jan- 
uary 1963, while granting early relief to the 
bus and train lines. 
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While we doubt that a 10-percent tax dif- 
ferential will cause substantial losses of air 
traffic, the weak financial position of the in- 
dustry will hardly be strengthened by this 
discriminatory tax measure. On economic 
grounds as well as in the interests of equity 
in taxation, the Senate should promptly 
adopt Senator Monroney’s amendment 
which restores the original provisions of the 
transport tax bill. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wish to 
commend the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma for submitting the 
amendment. As a member of the com- 
mittee I know that that point was not 
discussed. I personally voted for the 
reduction of the tax on the other car- 
riers. If the argument which the Sena- 
tor makes today had been presented to 
the committee, I would have voted in the 
committee the same way as the Senator 
is suggesting today. I am pleased that 
he will raise this issue when the excise 
tax bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I do not believe the subject was 
studied adequately. If we are to remove 
the 10-percent tax from the railroads 
and bus lines, we should not leave the 
full tax of 10 percent on the airlines from 
July 1 until January 1, when it was 
agreed to be set at 5 percent after that 
period. I believe they should all be 
treated with the same degree of equity. 


THE SOVIET OIL OFFENSIVE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have used every possible opportunity to 
call attention to the Soviet oil offensive, 
so I am glad to see any support for a 
U.S. counteroffensive whether it comes 
from colleagues, Government, press, or 
business. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rxconn a letter pub- 
lished this May by the Empire Trust 
Co. of New York on this subject, and a 
news story from the Washington Star 
of May 28, describing developments 
which could bring West Germany into 
partial dependence on Russian oil 
bought in Italy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tse CHALLENGE OF Soviet On. 

The cold war has taken a new turn. 
Russia is seeking a much bigger share of 
international trade. She is seeking more 
trade to obtain a hold on the trade lines 
linking the free nations. To gain more trade, 
she is using a powerful new weapon. 

That weapon is oil. 

Why is Russia using oil as its offensive 
weapon? Chiefly because oil represents the 
Soviet Union’s most marketable export—and 
the Russians have a surplus of it. 

The free world’s oil companies can be 
counted on to hold their own in any strug- 
gle for the world’s oil. markets. They are 
strong and healthy. They are supplying a 
demand that is growing steadily. 

The petroleum companies also operate a 
vast distribution and marketing network 
which guarantees delivery of petroleum 
products where and when they are needed. 
With their present and potential resources 
and facilities to meet the promise of increas- 


ing demand, the oil companies continue as 
a sound investment. 
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There are, however, the political and cold 
war sides to the Russian threat. To meet 
these challenges the free world’s oil com- 
panies will be helped by the fullest under- 
standing of the situation on the part of the 
public and the Federal Government, 


RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC WEAPON 


In the last 6 years, Russia has climbed 
rapidly to prominence among the oil-pro- 
ducing nations. Today, with a production 
of about 3.3 million barrels daily, she is sec- 
ond only to the United States (over 7 million 
barrels daily). 

In 1953 Russia exported 35,000 barrels a 
day to the free world. In 1961 Russian oil 
exports to free world markets averaged 600,- 
000 barrels daily—by far the largest item in 
Soviet trade with the free world. In 1965, 
it is estimated, the Russians could export 
around 1 million barrels a day to the free 
world. 

With increased exploration and increased 
production the U.S.S.R. finds herself with 
an abundance of crude oil. Old centers of 
Russian oil production such as Baku, are 
maintaining their production through dis- 
covery of new horizons. Rich newer fields 
in the Urals-Volga region are setting pro- 
duction records. Additional fields have been 
discovered north of the Caucasus and in 
Siberia. Wells are tapping promising de- 
posits beneath the Caspian Sea, and along 
its shores. 

Despite her expanding oil production, Rus- 
sia’s internal oil demand has not kept pace. 
For example, the consumption of gasoline 
within Russia has been kept down by the 
small number of automobiles. There are 
about 4 million motor vehicles in Russia, 
contrasted with almost 76 million in the 
United States. 

But the booming economies of other na- 
tions have proven a tempting market. Free 
world demand for oil in 1960 (excluding the 
United States) was 12 percent higher than 
in 1959. New nations such as Ghana and 
Pakistan, and older more industrialized na- 
tions such as Japan, Italy, and Germany are 
ideal customers. They need oil for their 
developing industries and growing economies. 


CUTRATE COMPETITION 


The needs of these nations can be met 
by the oil produced within the free world— 
in North America, South America and the 
Middle East. Heavy investments have been 
made by private industry to supply the 
energy fuel which will spur economic de- 
velopment of these nations. But when 
Soviet oil enters the picture it involves more 
than the mere problem of competition, 
which comes under the heading of a normal 
business risk. Russia can disregard the eco- 
nomic considerations which must be re- 
spected by its free-world competition and 
there are certain other abnormal underlying 
factors: 

Item: Russian oil is state controlled. The 
Russians offer it as a full-scale govern- 
ment-to-government deal—not independ- 
ent business-to-independent business. This 
strengthens the concept of government agen- 
cies carrying out business—a system in con- 
trast to the traditional Western practice of 
private enterprise. 

Item: With prices set by the state, Russia 
can sell oil at uneconomic rates, undercut- 
ting the prices of Western producers. Rus- 
sian sales have been made at prices which 
are actually lower than the total of the lift- 
ing costs plus governmental taxes and roy- 
alty charges incurred by typical Middle East 
producers. 

Item: Russian losses can be offset by charg- 
ing higher rates to satellite nations. In 1960 
the free world price of Russian crude oil 
was about 52 percent of the price satellite 
countries paid for the same oil, 

Item: The Russians try to avoid paying 
for tion, manufacturing, and 
marketing facilities in an importing country 
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by gaining the use of facilities previously 
paid for by private companies, 

Item: Russia is often willing to accept 
local money, whether or not it is readily 
convertible into reliable currencies, in pay- 
ment for her crude oil. She extends tempt- 
ing long-range credit terms. 

Item: Russia has been willing to make 
barter arrangements. She will trade Russian 
crude oil for staples produced by other na- 
tions: sugar, coffee, rubber, tea, cotton, wool. 
With industrial nations she trades crude oil 
for equipment she needs badly within her 
own borders: pipeline, ships, and complete 
factories, for example. 

The Western oil-producing company thus 
stands faced with a massive competitor who 
can cut her prices at will and can accept 
payment in terms that would be ruinous 
for private industry. 

The worldwide Soviet trade war against 
us has been well described by U.S. Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. He calls it economic 
banditry. 

THE THREAT CAN GROW 


The Soviet economic offensive threatens 
to get worse. Russia is expanding her mer- 
chant fleet. Operating in a time when 
many tankers are idle around the world, she 
is actively buying tankers. In Japan, Russia 
contracted for 200,000 tons of tanker ship- 
ping. In Italy, a NATO country committed 
to defend the West against communism, 
Russia is having six tankers built. 

The Russians are constructing two huge 
petroleum pipelines. One will be almost 
2,500 miles long, and will carry crude oil 
from the Urals-Volga oilfields in Russia to 
refineries in Hungary, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany. Its capacity is 
expected to be 750,000 barrels of oll a day. 

Another pipeline is under construction in 
Siberia. It will run from the same region 
to Irkutsk, Siberia, and may be extended 
later to the Sea of Japan. 

These expanded transportation facilities— 
new tankers and pipelines—will make Soviet 
oil even more of an economic threat. In 
addition, both ships and pipelines are then 
in strategic readiness to supply the Soviets 
in an international emergency. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC GAINS 


This year more than half the total ex- 
ported Soviet oil will be bought by Western 
nations. Communist successes in the trade 
war are impressive. 

In 1961 Italy imported over 100,000 barrels 
a day of Russian crude oil and products. 
This represented over 20 percent of her local 
demand. Offered at a low price deliberately 
designed to undercut Persian Gulf crude oil 
sales, the Russian oil is being traded for 
tankers, large-diameter pipe, synthetic rub- 
ber, synthetic fibers, citrus fruit—plus such 
things as entire chemical plants, paper 
plants, and metal-cutting machines, 

Russia recently got a foothold in Spain, 
one of the most anti-Communist of nations, 
by trading oil for textile fibers. Since Spain 
has no diplomatic relations with Russia, a 
Belgian intermediary was used. 

In 1961, Cuba received about 25 million 
barrels of crude oil (her entire supply) from 
Russia. 

Sweden imports about 20 percent of her 
oil from Russia. 

Finland gets about 80 percent of her oil 
from Russia. Though next door to Russia, 
she pays 25 percent more for it than does 
Sweden. 

Iceland receives all of her oil from Russia 
in return for fish. 

Japan bought about 20 million barrels of 
Soviet oll in 1961, ordered more for 1962. 
Much of the Soviet oil will be paid for by 
Japanese exports of machinery. Japan's 
deal with Russia also lays the groundwork 
for future imports of Siberian timber, iron 
ore, and coal. From Japan, Russia also gets 
large-diameter pipe and tankers which will 
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be used to deliver still more Communist oll 
to the world. 

By buying tankers abroad Russia frees her 
shipyards to build freighters. These can be 
used in a competitive drive against the free 
world’s merchant marine, with Russia un- 
dercutting prices for freight hauling and 
thereby gaining a foothold in free-world 
shipping. 

By buying large-diameter pipe and ma- 
chinery abroad, Russia gets an additional 
advantage; she frees her metal forming in- 
dustry to produce missiles, sputniks, or any- 
thing else she chooses. 

In India, the Russians recently forced 
free-world oil companies to lower prices by 
offering India Soviet ofl at 10 to 20 percent 
below prevailing world prices. Thus the 
Soviets delivered a blow at the free world's 
oil industry merely by cutting prices in a 
bid; they did not even have to use up any 
of their own oil to win a trade-war victory. 

This is an example of what Mr. Khru- 
shchev meant when he said to Walter Lipp- 
mann: “We—the Communists—will make 
more trouble for you—the Americans—with 
every passing year.” 

In Europe Russian crude oil is being im- 
ported into the European Common Market 
area (a trade confederation composed of 
France, Italy, Belgium, West Germany, Hol- 
land, and Luxembourg) principally by Italy. 
This cutrate crude may be made into low- 
priced oil products and, in turn, can be 
reexported to other member nations with 
limited or no restriction under the Common 
Market trade agreement. This may disrupt 
the free world’s normal European trade, and 
such disruption again results in benefits to 
Russia. 


PLAN FOR ECONOMIC CONQUEST 


At the Second Arab Congress in 1960, the 
Soviets announced their intention of re- 
the oll export standing which they 
held prior to World War II. During 1930- 
33, according to E. P. Gurov, Director of the 
Soviet Oil Export Organization, the Soviet 
share was 19 percent of total Western Eu- 
ropean countries oil imports. Russia now 
is selling to Europe 8 percent of the oil 
Europe needs. 

Thus Russia strikes directly at the econ- 
omy of the petroleum-producing Arab coun- 
tries at the same time she woos them with 
Communist propaganda. 

The stepping up of Soviet oil exports is 
part of a calculated 7-year plan spanning 
1959-65. The program calls for continued 
emphasis on all phases of oil development 
in Russia from exploration to distribution. 
Oil production is scheduled to climb from 
the 3 million barrels daily output of 1960 
to 5 million barrels daily by 1965. Ambi- 
tious as these goals seem, Premier Khru- 
shehev recently announced an even more 
optimistic goal: production of 7.8 million 
barrels of oil daily by 1970 and 14.2 million 
barrels of oil daily by 1980. 

PAYING THE PIPER 

What could happen to those nations which 
come to rely on the supply of Russian oil? 
A nation which accepts Russian oil may soon 
find that it is importing Russian ideas and 
Communist political influence. Similarly, 
a nation that ties itself too closely to the So- 
viets by exporting too many goods to Russia, 
is more vulnerable to Communist pressure 
accompanied by threatened loss of market 
for such goods. The Soviet have often dem- 
onstrated how they use economic dependence 
as a political tool. Khrushchev has said it: 
“We value trade least for economic reasons 
and most for political reasons.” 

There may come a day when the Russians 
no longer need to offer their oil so freely. 
The Communists’ own industrial and con- 
sumer demand may climb. Or they may de- 
cide to take advantage of the dependence of 
other nations on their supply. Then the 
Soviets could raise their prices at will. They 
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could even refuse to supply petroleum. The 
dependent nations would have two choices: 
to agree to Russian terms or turn again to 
the West for their oil. The former choice 
could mean further expansion of Commu- 
nist domination. The latter choice would 
mean a sudden increased demand for free 
world oil. A nation dependent on Russia 
for its oil supply may find it difficult to 
switch to free world sources at a later date. 
Refineries, pipeline and other transportation 
facilities could become so oriented to Russian 
supply that the transition could not be ac- 
complished without delay. 

And in the event of an international emer- 
gency, how secure would Western nations 
be who had relied on Russia for their sup- 
ply of oil, essential as that fuel is to modern 
warfare? 

It is evident that the United States has 
a very strong stake in the battle against the 
Soviet oil challenge. As the leader of the 
free Western nations, the United States has 
a duty to make others aware of the dangers 
which lie in Soviet trade. The inroads made 
by Soviet oil upon world trade relationships 
reinforce world tension. The continuing 
cold war means emphasis on defense spend- 
ing and foreign aid as we try to offset the in- 
fluence of Soviet trade with new and under- 
developed nations. All of these things can 
mean continued and increasing tax burdens 
for the American people, and other free world 
nations. 

THE WESTERN DEFENSE 


Bearing the burden of any successes gained 
by the Soviet oil offensive are the Western 
companies which have labored long and hard 
to develop a reliable flow of petroleum to 
feed the world’s energy needs. 

The companies—unlike the Communist 
government—are subject to economic dis- 
cipline, They have to pay fair wages. They 
have to pay royalties to many governments 
such as those in the Middle East and Vene- 
zuela. They have to pay taxes. They have 
to pay dividends to their stockholders. They 
have to earn money for new equipment and 
expanding facilities. They have, in effect, 
to pay their share of maintaining and in- 
creasing the free world’s standard of living. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


What can be done to stem the Soviet oil 
offensive before it becomes a really serious 
threat to world economic and political bal- 
ance? 

There is no easy solution in sight. 

Some ideas are being proposed by various 
sources: 

1. Use such free world organizations as 
NATO to impress the danger of dependence 
on Soviet oil on such nations as Italy. To 
date, some pressure has been brought to 
bear through American embassies abroad 
but efforts to stimulate all consumer coun- 
tries with a greater understanding of the 
true nature of the Russian oil threat should 
increase. 

2. More emphasis might be placed on the 
use of oil as a tool in the foreign-aid pro- 
grams of the United States. Section 647 of 
Public Law 87-195 should be carried out. It 
directs U.S. Government agencies to work 
with other countries in developing plans for 
using free world supplies in their develop- 
ment programs. 

3. Encourage free-world nations to set re- 
strictive quotas on the amount of oil im- 
ported from the Soviet bloc. 

4. Suggest to other countries that, in the 
event of their trading with Russia, only con- 
sumer goods be sent—rather than strategic 
materials or finished factories that increase 
the Communist potential for war. 

5. Warn all countries against the dangers 
of the reexport trade in Soviet oil. For in- 
stance, a country that refuses to buy direct- 
ly from the Communists could defeat its 
own ends by buying, instead, reexported Rus- 
sian oil from some country that did deal 
with the Russians. 
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6. Impress upon the free world’s oil-pro- 
ducing countries—particularly Venezuela 
and those in the Middle East and in Africa— 
the threat that Russia is to them. Con- 
tinue the orderly development of the free 
world’s oil reserves in these nations. 

7. The U.S. Government should see to it 
that it has intimate knowledge of the oil 
industry in every country so that it can 
meet Soviet intrusions early. Cooperative 
efforts by a fully informed U.S. Government 
and the various ofl companies can often pro- 
vide alternatives to the purchase of Soviet 
oil. Always watch developments closely. 
There is no telling what moves Russia will 
make next, and the free world must be pre- 
pared to take defensive action no matter 
what they are. 

The Federal Government and the National 
Petroleum Council are studying the aspects 
of the situation at the present time. There 
is real concern over the Soviet oil export 
policy. Although they can be counted on to 
hold their own, the free-world companies 
will be helped through a clearer understand- 
ing by the American people of the subtleties 
of the problem. 


THE GROWING AWARENESS 


A number of persons recently have com- 
mented on the Russian oil situation. They 
summarize admirably what it means. 

Said U.S. Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, of 
: “Soviet political leaders, engineers, 
and strategists have discovered the impor- 
tance of oil as a political and trade weapon, 
and are now earnestly intent on using oil 
to the fullest in their conquest of the free 
world.” 

Said U.S. Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota: “We must always, it seems to 
me, keep under close scrutiny the shifting 
trade tactics of the Soviet bloc, to see what 
kind of defensive measures need be taken 
against them.” 

U.S. Senator A. Mixes Monroney, of Okla- 
homa, in a recent speech, called the Nation’s 
attention to the Communist economic threat. 
A shooting war with Russia, he said, “will 
probably never come” because we are pre- 
pared, and the Russians know it. “But,” he 
said, “one war already has been declared 
* * * an economic war which we do not yet 
fully understand * * * I believe this very 
lack of understanding is our greatest actual 


An informed U.S. public—and only an in- 
formed public—is the best reply to the 
Soviet's declared economic war. It is with 
that purpose in mind that this Empire Trust 
Letter is published. An informed public will 
make it easier to adopt the right policies and 
legislation; it will act in the national inter- 
est; it will have a broader understanding 
of the trade war as Russia is waging it against 
the entire free world. 

The Communist goals are unchanging: 
economic penetration—and resulting dis- 
unity—of the free world, and the use of 
this disunity as a beachhead for political 
influence. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, May 

28, 1962] 

HITLER “Wizarp”—Rep Om DEALS Worry 
BONN 


Bonn, May 28—Hjalmar Horace area 
Schacht, once Adolf Hitler's financial 
ard,” eee eee 
series of big oil deals involving Enrico Mat- 
tei and Soviet petroleum. 

Mr. Schacht, a spry 85, is allied with Mr. 
Mattel, the controversial chief of the Italian 
state petroleum monopoly (ENI), in plans 
to establish Munich as a bridgehead for ENI 
penetration of the West German petroleum 
market. 

Mr. Mattei, in turn, is under heavy fire in 
West Germany for buying of 
Russian oil, which—it is feared—he intends 
to dump on the West German market. 
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Mr. Schacht’s private bank, Bankhaus 
Schacht & Co., is a member of a consortium 
of German banks helping Mr. Mattei finance 
construction of a big oil refinery at Munich, 
and the construction of a pipeline from 
Genoa to Munich. 


CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 


Mr. Schacht is a member of the board of 
directors for the Munich project, Suedpetrol 
Ag Fuer Erdoelwirtschaft, and is chairman 
of the board of directors for Mr. Mattei's 
German distribution organization, Agip Ag. 

Agip Ag is not only establishing a gasoline 
station network in West Germany, but is also 
negotiating with the West German Govern- 
ment for purchase of the Government-owned 
Autobahn Corp., controlling gasoline-station 
franchises along the autobahn expressway 
system. 

Mr. Schacht’s link-up with Mr. Mattei is 
characteristic of the shrewdness making the 
tall, thin, white-maned old man in the high 
stiff collar still a major force in continen- 
tal private banking. 

When Mr. Mattei first approached Mr. 
Schacht, Munich and southern Germany 
were treated by the German oil industry as 
a frontier area. None of the German com- 
panies would build a refinery in Bavaria or 
southern Germany, and gasoline prices were 
5 percent higher than in the rest of Germany. 


SEES GOLDEN CHANCE 


Mr. Schacht sensed a golden opportunity 
in ending southern Germany's oil orphanage 
by bringing the aggressive Mattei organiza- 
tion to Germany. As usual, Mr. Schacht was 
right. 

Since Mr. Schacht became a partner of Mr. 
Mattei, there has been a scramble of German 
oil companies to enter the south German 
market. At least two domestic companies 
plan to build refineries in competition with 
the Schacht-Mattet consortium, and gaso- 
Itne prices have dropped throughout the 
area. 

However, the Schacht-Mattei interests 
seem able to stay well ahead of their compe- 
tition with grandiose planning based on the 
colossal resources of the ENI empire. 

Mr. Schacht and Mr. Mattei are construct- 
ing a pipeline from Genoa to Munich and 
also plan to build another, linking Munich 
and Karlsruhe. 


CONCERNS RED OIL 


The biggest controversy, of course, con- 
cerns the refining of Soviet oil at Munich. 
ENI is the largest western purchaser of Rus- 
sian oil, and while Mr. Mattei disclaims any 
intention of piping Russian crude oil to 
Munich, independent experts believe his cur- 
rent intake of Soviet oil is too large to be 
absorbed solely in his Italian refining ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Schacht has given no hints of under- 
takings concerning Soviet crude, and the 
Bonn government has no legislation, either 
on the books or pending, which would pre- 
vent refining Russian oil at Munich. 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE ACT 
OF 1962 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to say to the majority 
leader and to the majority whip that I 
regret very much the necessity of object- 
ing to certain committees meeting while 
the Senate is in session. However, those 
of us who are speaking in opposition to 
the communications satellite bill feel 
very strongly that the bill should not be 
passed in its present form. 

We know what we are up against. We 
are up against the strongest and greatest 
monopoly that ever existed in the history 
of mankind. We know that Senators 
are being importuned and requested by 
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all the executives of the great American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., on a nation- 
wide basis, to vote for the bill without 
amendments and in its present form. 
We know if we are to succeed in dras- 
tically amending the bill, or if we are to 
succeed in defeating it, we will have to 
have the attention of Senators. 

The speech I made yesterday was one 
of the greatest oratorical efforts I have 
made in this session of Congress, and 
perhaps in the last session as well. I 
regret very much that most of the speech 
was made to an average of about four or 
five Senators, and the four or five Sen- 
ators who were present had their minds 
made up. The Senators who were un- 
committed were not in the Chamber. 

I hope the Senate will be tolerant and 
understanding of those of us who feel 
that we must do our best to have this 
case heard. We know that one of these 
days we will be asked to enter into a 
unanimous-consent agreement to limit 
debate. We hope we will have a chance 
to talk to some Senators before that 
event occurs. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I would sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
would the Senator withhold that sugges- 
tion for a moment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Iwithhold it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
say to the Senator from Louisiana that 
I feel his urging that Senators be pres- 
ent to participate in the discussion or 
at least to listen to the presentation of 
those who are participating in it is well 
taken. 

We are considering important legisla- 
tion. There are differences of opinion. 

As the Senator knows, the majority 
leader has made it quite clear that there 
will be no intention on the part of the 
majority leader or the leadership to at- 
tempt to deny adequate expression and 
discussion of the measure. 

As I have indicated to the Senator 
from Louisiana, there are certain mat- 
ters which he has expressed in his argu- 
ments which I believe are meritorious. 
The Senator can be assured that every 
effort will be made to cooperate in get- 
ting Senators to the Chamber to par- 
ticipate and to listen and to share in 
the deliberations on the bill. 

We hope that the committee meetings, 
particularly the meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, may be able to pro- 
ceed, because, as the Senator so well 
knows, vital legislation is being consid- 
ered by that committee and because of 
the unusual amount of work that that 
committee had to take on this year. 

The Senator has been very cooperative. 
The Committee on Finance met this 
morning. As the majority leader has 
indicated, the Senate can meet at noon, 
rather than earlier in the day, so that 
these committee meetings may take 
place. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Com- 
mittee on Finance is still meeting; and 
that was agreed to by those of us who 
are speaking in opposition to the pro- 
posed legislation now before the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. It ought to be said in 
behalf of the leadership that when we 
object to committees meeting, it is not 
a question of personal bias with the lead- 
ers. The requests for committees to 
meet come from the chairmen of the 
subcommittees who have summoned 
witnesses from afar, and their requests 
are proffered on the Senate floor. On 
important subjects, at least, when Sen- 
ators ought to be here, I sometimes feel 
constrained to object. But the requests 
for the holding of committee meetings 
while the Senate is in session certainly 
do not come from the leadership. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor understands the difficulty of those 
of us who are debating the measure on 
the Senate floor in finding Senators to 
at least hear and consider the debate. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I desire to 
make a statement relative to the 
financing of the United Nations. My 
statement will take more than 3 minutes. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have as much time as may be required 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it has 
been some weeks now since I discussed 
the financial situation of the United Na- 
tions and since the Senate authorized 
the President to loan $100 million to the 
United Nations. 

I return to the subject at this time 
because the United Nations bond issue 
will come before the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the months ahead, and the 
International Court of Justice may be 
expected before its summer recess to 
render an advisory opinion on whether 
assessments for the peace and security 
functions of the United Nations are 
binding assessments under the terms of 
the United Nations Charter. 

There are other reasons why the 
financial status of the United Nations 
may again be newsworthy. For one 
thing, it is possible that the July 1 in- 
dependence date for Ruanda-Urundi 
may lead to situations there which would 
require a United Nations presence—per- 
haps with military forces—if a sem- 
blance of peace and security is to be 
maintained. 

A second reason for concern at this 
time is that purchases of bonds have 
been lagging. 

When the Senate considered S. 2768 
in late March, we were supplied with 
lists of states that had pledged to pur- 
chase United Nations bonds. As of 
March 26, 3 nations had actually pur- 
chased bonds, aggregating $5,780,000 in 
face amount—Denmark, Finland, and 
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Norway; 19 nations had made “specific 
pledges to buy”’—aggregate amount of 
pledges, $43,285,000; 11 nations had in- 
formed the State Department con- 
fidentially” that they would buy bonds 
in the aggregate of $3,669,354; 19 na- 
tions were in favor of buying bonds, but 
had made no pledges; and 19 nations had 
the question “under active considera- 
tion,” as they say. 

In the light of this rather optimistic 
report I would have expected that some 
of the pledges to buy would have been 
fulfilled; but as of April 30, Denmark, 
Finland, and Norway were still the only 
states that had put up the money. As of 
May 28, 8 states had purchased $20,- 
870,000 worth of bonds; 26 states had 
pledged $44,576,175; 26 nations had 
stated they were in favor of buying 
bonds, but had not announced their 
purchases; and an additional 28 nations 
have the subject “under consideration.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
May 28 statement be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.N. BOND PURCHASES BY OTHER NATIONS 

As of May 28, 1962, other nations have in- 
dicated these plans to purchase United Na- 
tions bonds: 


G ————— 82, 500, 000 
Ct, SER —— eee ee 1, 480, 000 
. eee Se eae „000 
TRG eo cite gins = 200, 000 
N ee See ee ee 8, 960, 000 
„ AAA 1, 800, 000 
. a se 50, 000 
Sweden... 5, 800, 000 

Total for 8 natlons 20, 870, 000 


Total of announced pur- 

chases and pledges for 34 
nations. 65, 446, 175 

In favor, but amounts not an- 


Under consideration, 28 na- 

6 — — —— a 
Do not plan to subscribe at pres- 

ent, 0 nations. <..2s. 2.6. 2. nee 


Mr. AIKEN. I have no doubt, Mr. 
President, that the position which I took 
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during Senate consideration of the 
United Nations bond issue earned some 
disfavor for me in certain United Na- 
tions circles. But I think my colleagues 
here and my friends in the executive 
branch realized that my objections to 
the bond proposal boiled down to two 
principal criticisms: First, that the pro- 
posal was a shorttime inadequate 
remedy for a longtime serious problem; 
and, second, that the solution of the 
United Nations financial difficulties can 
be found only when nations which vote 
for peace and security measures are will- 
ing to back their votes with their con- 
tributions—token as those may be. 

Be that as it may, I am seriously con- 
cerned that means be found whereby 
the United Nations, without becoming 
unduly obligated to one member state, 
may develop a method of financing ac- 
tivities such as those taking place now 
in the Congo and the Middle East, and 
perhaps in the near future in Ruanda- 
Urundi. As certain as death and taxes 
will be the continuing need for the 
United Nations from time to time to sup- 
port actions similar to those in the 
Congo and the Middle East. 

It may be that the solution is as simple 
as an increase in annual assessments for 
United Nations operations—thus recog- 
nizing that peacekeeping functions are 
the responsibility of members exercising 
their franchise when they vote in the 
United Nations. It may be that the so- 
lution is to be found in some rearrange- 
ment of assessments, imposing special 
burdens on larger states. But I would 
support that type of solution only if it 
were associated with some system of 
weighted voting. 

Political responsibility is not com- 
pletely divorceable from financial re- 
sponsibility. I suppose the ideal method 
for acquiring a reliable source of reve- 
nue for the United Nations would be to 
tap some unexpected or unusual inter- 
national source, such as an export tax 
on minerals found in the Antarctic, 
should that day ever come, or some 
equally exotic revenue source. Waiting 
for a miracle, however, would be a rather 
hazardous solution, 

Whatever the ultimate source of rev- 
enue enabling the United Nations to 
meet peace and security expenses, I 
am reasonably confident that the pur- 
chase of United Nations bonds by 
member states does not give much hope, 
at this time, of a reasonable, short-term 
solution to the problem, and it is com- 
pletely impossible as a long-term method 
of meeting recurrent expenses. 

In an effort to spur the administra- 
tion to action which might provide both 
a short-term and a long-term solution 
to its financial problem, I wrote Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon on 
May 10; and I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter appear at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 10, 1962. 
Hon, Dovucias DILLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear Ma. SECRETARY: You will recall dur- 
ing hearings on the IMF bill I asked you 
whether consideration had been given to 
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utilization of World Bank reserves to. assist 
the United Nations meet its financial dif- 
ficulties. At that time you stated “the 
United Nations has not approached the World 
Bank on this.” You also stated, in reference 
to the some $600 million of World Bank re- 
serves—which you characterized as a rath- 
er large reserve’—that the executive board 
of the Bank is “beginning to give some 
thought as to just what to do about it.” 

There is little doubt but that the U.N. is 
in serious financial straits. As of April 30 
only three states had actually purchased 
bonds. It is unlikely that any final action 
on the President's proposal will be taken by 
the Congress until late summer, and I per- 
sonally have some doubt that such action 
will be favorable. 

Under these circumstances, I urge that the 
executive branch give serious consideration 
to the feasibility of urging the World Bank 
to utilize some of its admittedly large re- 
serves for the purpose of financially assisting 
the United Nations. I urge also that the 
executive explore the possibility of a dec- 
laration of dividends by some technique 
which might make those dividends available 
to the United Nations for its peace and se- 
curity functions. 

I realize that a short answer to the feasi- 
bility of these suggestions may be that the 
Bank charter does not authorize action of 
this kind. My point is, however, that ap- 
propriate changes in the basic authority of 
the Bank might be sought. 

The World Bank is the one international 
institution which has shown a very substan- 
tial profit on its operations. Continuation 
of its profitable development lending activi- 
ties depends upon the maintenance of rela- 
tively peaceful conditions throughout the 
world. In short, if the U.N. peace effort 
fails, the Bank will fail. I believe the mem- 
bers of the Bank realize this. I can see no 
valid reason why the members of the Bank 
should not be willing at least to invest in 
the U.N., but perhaps to go even further 
and dedicate the excess profits of the Bank to 
the maintenance of international peace- 
keeping machinery. 

I urge that you have this concept seriously 
studied to determine its feasibility. 

I am taking the liberty of sending a copy 
of this letter to the Secretary of State. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE D, AIKEN. 


Mr. AIKEN. The most relevant para- 
graph from my letter to Secretary Dillon 
reads as follows: 

The World Bank is the one international 
institution which has shown a very substan- 
tial proñt on its operations. Continuation 
of its profitable development lending activi- 
ties depends upon the maintenance of rela- 
tively peaceful conditions throughout the 
world. In short, if the U.N. peace effort 
fails, the Bank will fail. I believe the mem- 
bers of the Bank realize this. I can see no 
valid reason why the members of the Bank 
should not be willing at least to invest in the 
U. N., but perhaps to go even further and 
dedicate the excess profits of the Bank to the 
maintenance of international peacekeeping 
machinery. 


I urged the Secretary of the Treasury 
to give serious study to the possibility of 
utilizing Bank resources to assist the 
United Nations. 

I have now received from Secretary 
Dillon a reply dated May 31, 1962; and, 
as I suspected would be the case, it fails 
to meet the basic issue. I ask that Sec- 
retary Dillon’s letter be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 31, 1962. 
The Honorable GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR AIKEN; I am responding to 
your letter of May 10, 1962, concerning 
World Bank purchases of United Nations 
bonds, a subject we touched on in the course 
of hearings before the Foreign Relations 
Committee on March 30, 1962. 

I would like to begin by observing that 
the most effective action in relations to 
United Nations bonds that could be taken 
at this point would be prompt passage of 
appropriate legislation by the Congress. The 
full support of the United States is essen- 
tial to the overall success of this financial 
program for the United Nations. 

As you are aware, like most financial in- 
stitutions, the reserves of the World Bank 
are held in relatively liquid form. Apart 
from its loan portfolio, most of the Bank’s 
investible assets are invested at short term 
(1 year or less), pending disbursement to 
borrowers on loans already granted. The 
average yield on the Bank's invested assets 
is in excess of 3 percent. On the other hand, 
the investments which the Bank has made in 
loans have been for the purpose of recon- 
struction of Western Europe after the war 
and then for the purpose of development of 
less developed countries. An investment in 
U.N. bonds would fit into neither of these 
categories, and I believe that the World Bank 
should continue to concentrate all of its re- 
sources in lending for development. It has 
been one of the real pioneers in this field 
and I do not think its resources should be 
diverted to other uses, even though those 
uses may be very important. 

Furthermore, any amendment of the 
Bank's articles would be a major, time-con- 
suming negotiation with the full member- 
ship and would require legislative action by 
the Congress before the United States could 
accept the change. It is doubtful that, even 
if desirable, such a change could be effected 
in time to meet the pressing needs the U.N. 
now faces. 

I appreciate your concern with the prob- 
lem of financing the United Nations. In 
my view, it is a problem that must be faced 
squarely by the member nations themselves 
and, as I have said, our own national re- 
sponse is of critical importance. 

Sincerely yours, 
DovucGtas DILLON. 


Mr. AIKEN. Before commenting on 
the Secretary’s letter, however, I should 
like briefly to review some of the Bank’s 
history. 

We should recall, in the first place, 
that the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, which came 
into being in December of 1945, was 
created to assist member states in recon- 
struction and development, by facilitat- 
ing the investment of capital for produc- 
tive purposes. While at the time of its 
creation the Bank was primarily con- 
cerned with the restoration of economies 
disrupted or destroyed by the war, it was 
contemplated that the Bank should en- 
courage the development of productive 
facilities in less developed countries. 

The Bank, with an authorized capital 
stock of $10 billion, has been singularly 
successful in its operations. With the 
capital stock serving investors as a 
guaranty against loss, the Bank has 
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raised funds for reloaning by issuing its 
own bonds to private investors. 

It has been able over a good many 
years to sell its own bonds at 4 to 4.5 
percent; and, with the funds realized by 
such sales, the Bank has, in turn, loaned 
to governments and private borrowers at 
rates ranging from 5 percent upward. 
And since these loans have been guar- 
anteed by governments, the Bank’s 
losses have been minimal. 

As a consequence of careful and pru- 
dent management and as a consequence 
of relative peace and stability over the 
past 17 years, the World Bank has 
turned out to be a pretty good, profit- 
making institution. In fact, the Bank 
now has reserves of well over $600 mil- 
lion—reserves which Secretary Dillon 
described as “a rather large reserve.” In 
fact, I think that at this time the re- 
serve is about $700 million. 

When the Secretary was asked during 
recent hearings whether the $600 million 
would be used to pay dividends to mem- 
ber states, he said that such was not 
their intention “so far“, but that “they 
might”. He added that “there is pres- 
sure from borrowing countries for 
them—the Bank—to reduce the rate of 
interest they charge.” 

What can the Bank do with this spe- 
cial reserve of nearly $700 million? Un- 
der the terms of section 6 of article IV 
of the Articles of Agreement, 'the special 
reserve shall be held in such liquid form, 
permitted under this agreement, as the 
executive directors may decide.” 

And what may the directors decide? 
According to section 8, the directors by 
a three-fourths majority of the total 
voting power may buy and sell such se- 
curities as they “may deem proper for 
the investment of all or part of the 
special reserve under section 6.“ 

The directors of the Bank have been 
very astute in handling the more than 
$600 million reserve which is getting 
pretty large to manage. 

They have not salted this sum away 
in cash in a sock. Rather, in the words 
of Secretary Dillon, these reserves “are 
essentially all invested in U.S. Govern- 
ment obligations.” 

And of course holding these reserves 
in the form of U.S. Government bonds 
means that they draw interest at a rate 
in the neighborhood of 3 percent. If 
my arithmetic is correct, that means that 
the United States is paying over $18 mil- 
lion in interest each year to the World 
Bank. 

I return now to Mr. Dillon’s letter in 
which he makes three points: 

First, he writes that “the most effec- 
tive action in relation to United Nations 
bonds that could be taken at this point 
would be prompt passage of appropriate 
legislation by the Congress.” 

With this I agree. It would be the 
easiest way to sidestep our responsibili- 
ties. What the Secretary fails to ob- 
serve, however, is that such action is not 
likely to be “prompt,” and it is by no 
means certain. 

I suggest that what is needed now is 
a little planning ahead. 

The second point made by Secretary 
Dillon, as I understand it, is that the 
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Bank’s “investible assets” are invested 
at short term and that it makes in “ex- 
cess of 3 percent” on these short-term 
investments “pending disbursement to 
borrowers on loans already granted.” 

I must say in all candor that this state- 
ment is misleading as it implies that 
whatever reserves the Bank holds are 
held—quoting Mr. Dillon—“pending dis- 
bursement to borrowers.” 

It is my understanding that the spe- 
cial reserve” about which I wrote Mr. 
Dillon and which exceeds $600 million 
in amount is held solely for the pur- 
pose of meeting the liabilities of the 
Bank which might arise in the case of 
defaults. 

Whoever drafted the Dillon letter 
should go back to the Articles of Agree- 
ment and read sections 6 and 7 of article 
IV. 

I suspect that the Secretary’s main 
concern is that the Bank can get over 3 
percent if left free to put its “investible 
assets” in practically anything except 
United Nations bonds, which would bring 
only 2 percent. 

The final point in Mr. Dillon’s letter 
is valid, but I believe shortsighted. 

He suggests that either the purchase 
of U.N. bonds or a declaration of divi- 
dends, dedicated to contribution to peace 
and security functions, would require 
amendment of the Bank’s articles and 
this would be a “major, time-consuming 
negotiation” which could not “be ef- 
fected in time to meet the pressing needs 
the U.N. now faces.” 

I suggest, Mr. President, that this 
conclusion follows only if we view the 
articles of the Bank and the U.N. bond 
resolutions as straitjackets within which 
rational men and nations must live. 

There is no reason why the General 
Assembly cannot alter its approach to 
obtaining financial relief by authoriz- 
ing short-term borrowings from the 
Bank, thus providing the degree of 
“liquidity” required by the Bank. 

After all, the General Assembly has 
had no problem in the past in authoriz- 
ing the Secretary General to tap other 
U.N. funds—including the Children’s 
Fund—for necessary expenses. 

Furthermore, there is no reason now 
why members of the Bank should not 
try to look ahead and determine anew 
whether some of its liquid special re- 
serve resources might not be diverted to 
a purpose at least as basic as “lending 
for development.” 

It is conceivable to me that, even 
though Secretary Dillon writes that the 
Bank has “been one of the real pioneers” 
in the field of lending for development, 
member states might feel that resources 
now being generated by the Bank ought 
in limited amount to be put to uses that 
seek to maintain the very conditions 
essential to continued lending for devel- 
opment. 

Mr. President, I believe the facts I 
have presented suggest that the US. 
Government should explore most care- 
fully the feasibility of urging the World 
Bank to give the United Nations finan- 
cial assistance by the purchase of United 
Nations bonds. 
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Furthermore, I believe the earning 
capacity of the Bank is such that con- 
sideration should be given to dedication 
of a portion of the Bank’s earnings to 
support of the peace and security func- 
tions of the United Nations, insofar as 
those functions are a financial cost to 
members of the Bank. 

It seems incontestable to me that the 
earnings of the Bank are directly re- 
lated to stability—to the relative free- 
dom of war which we have enjoyed over 
the past decade and one-half. 

If the Middle East, or the Congo, had 
burst into flames, the World Bank would 
have fallen along with the rest of our 
postwar international structure. 

It is for this basic reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I believe states members of 
the Bank—and the Bank itself insofar 
as it can be said to have a personality 
separate from its members—should give 
serious consideration to the direct stake 
which the Bank has in maintaining 
peace in such areas as the Congo and 
the Middle East. 

The Bank is an instrument created 
by some 70 states for the purpose of 
reconstruction and development; but 
reconstruction and development are 
directly related to the maintenance of 
conditions of peace in which such 
activities can take place. 

The Bank exists to serve the inter- 
national community of states which are 
members of the Bank. 

And that international community of 
states comprises about three-fourths of 
the total membership of the United Na- 
tions, and by no stretch of my imagina- 
tion can the Bank and its earnings be 
divorced from the interests of the rest 
of the international community. 

If states members of the Bank see the 
peace and security of the international 
community threatened by war, and if 
they see the major peacekeeping instru- 
ment—the United Nations—unable to 
act because of financial difficulties, I see 
no reason why limited resources of the 
Bank not in demand for other purposes 
should not be utilized for U.N. purposes. 

There are some who will say that the 
Bank’s special reserve should not be im- 
paired, and I agree that it should not be 
impaired in any degree that might upset 
confidence in the Bank. 

But I do not believe that is the case at 
present. 

Others will argue that states members 
of the Bank could resolve the financial 
crisis of the United Nations by payment 
of their arrangements to the United Na- 
tions funds. 

That may be true, but the fact is they 
have not done so, and the financial crisis 
remains. 

Finally, I suppose the argument will 
be made that the Bank should not be 
asked to invest money or assume burdens 
for the United Nations whose member- 
ship is much broader than the Bank, 
because the few would be paying the 
expenses of the many. 

Certainly I would not advocate utiliz- 
ing Bank resources to pay the debts of 
nonmembers. 

At the same time, if the Bank is able 
to help ameliorate the financial prob- 
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lems of the United Nations, either by the 
purchase of bonds or by declaration of 
dividends to member states who in turn 
would utilize those dividends for their 
payments to the peace and security ac- 
counts, I should think the demands for 
membership in the Bank might go up. 

Nothing would please me more than 
to see the Soviet bloc begin to show an 
interest in a profitmaking institution 
like the Bank. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
express the hope that the administra- 
tion, despite the difficulties always as- 
sociated with putting a national or inter- 
national bureaucracy on a new course, 
will carefully explore the ideas I have 
set forth today. 

I do not want a banker’s answer to 
these suggestions, I want an answer 
couched in the framework of the total 
national interest. 

Mr. President, when it is said that an 
international organization cannot main- 
tain financial stability, those making the 
statement overlook the fact that some 
of the affiliated organizations of the 
United Nations have a remarkable record 
of financial stability and collection of 
assessments. 

I wish to include in the Recor at this 
point the report of the World Health 
Organization which was issued under 
date of May 10, 1962. If the United Na- 
tions itself would only take a leaf from 
the financial operations of the World 
Health Organization, it would be found 
that it could keep its own financial house 
in order, 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
very excellent and complete report of 
the World Health Organization, showing 
that about 96 or 98 percent of the assess- 
ments were paid at the time the report 
was made, be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). IS there 
objection? 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


(Statement by Mr. Milton P. Siegel, Assistant 
Director-General, May 10, 1962) 


Mr. Chairman, each year this committee 
reviews the financial position of the Organ- 
ization including the financial report which 
is a supplement to the annual report of the 
Director-General, This year, because the As- 
sembly met too early in 1961 to consider the 
report for 1960, the committee has before 
it that report in addition to the one for 
last year. These reports—the annual report 
of the Director-General on his stewardship 
of the financial affairs and resources of the 
Organization—record in financial terms 
events of the past years; on the basis of this 
history, we are able annually to review, ex- 
amine and interpret the development of the 
work of the Organization. 

As in many past years, I am pleased to be 
able to report to you on behalf of the Di- 
rector-General that the financial position of 
the Organization is sound. The collection of 
contributions as at December 31, 1961, was 
93.90 percent of the total assessments on 
active members. While this was slightly less 
than the corresponding percentages for 1959 
and 1960—which were 95.59 and 96.08 per- 
cent, respectively—it resulted from a delay 
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in making payment, caused by parliamentary 
procedures, encountered by one of the larger 
contributors; the payment in question was 
received early in January 1962. Since Janu- 
ary 1, further contributions have been re- 
ceived and details will be reported to the 
committee when it deals with agenda item 
3.9.3 “Status of collection of annual contribu- 
tions and of advances to the working capital 
fund.” 

Briefly, payments amounting to $752,736 
relating to arrears of 1961 and prior years 
were received during the period January 1 
to April 30, 1962. Payments of contribu- 
tions relating to the 1962 budget received 
during the same period were 23.92 percent 
of the total contributions. The correspond- 
ing percentage for 1961 was 20.40. It is 
noteworthy that, at April 30, 1962, only one 
member was in arrears for an amount which 
equaled or exceeded the contributions for 
the preceding full 2 years, and this member 
has made proposals for settlement of its 
arrears which the executive board is recom- 
mending the Assembly accept. 

When the committee deals with agenda 
item 3.9.2, “Financial report on accounts for 
1961— Report of the external auditor,” and 
the comments thereon of the ad hoc com- 
mittee of the executive board, it will be in- 
terested in the information on budget per- 
formance for 1961. In summary, $19,201,885 
or 97.08 percent of the effective working 
budget was utilized, leaving an unused 
budget balance of $578,563. As only 93.90 
percent of the contributions for 1961 was col- 
lected, there was a cash deficit of $468,294 
which has been more than covered by con- 
- tributions received since January 1. 

Obligations in 1961 from other sources of 
funds available were: From the expanded 
program of technical assistance, $5,596,331; 
from the malaria eradication special account, 
$3,777,891; from the subaccounts of the vol- 
untary fund for health promotion, $859,576. 
There was $65,569 obligated for a project 
financed from the U.N. special fund, and 
$35,406 from the revolving sales fund; 
$2,778,398 was obligated for the emergency 
health program in the Congo, against reim- 
bursement by the United Nations. 

In total, therefore, the World Health Or- 
ganization in 1961 carried out activities for 
which it obligated $31,815,056 from the vari- 
ous sources of funds not including the build- 
ing fund. It may be of interest to mention 
that administrative services costs in that 
bea were $1,892,333 or 5.94 percent of the 
total. 


The Director-General is reporting under 
the relevant agenda items on the casual in- 
come for 1961, including the status of the 
Assembly suspense account as of April 30, 
1962. The committee will note that after 
taking account of the amount of $500,000 
proposed by the Director-General and rec- 
ommended by the executive board to be used 
to help finance the 1963 budget estimates, 
there is a sufficient amount available to 
finance the supplementary estimates pro- 
posed for 1962 by the Director-General. 
These estimates, recommended by the ex- 
ecutive board for approval by this Assembly, 
were subject to adjustments to be reported 
by the Director-General to the ad hoc com- 
mittee of the executive board which met im- 
mediately prior to the opening of the 15th 
World Health Assembly. As will be seen 
from its report, the ad hoc committee has 
recommended that this Assembly approve 
the supplementary estimates, as adjusted, 
and that they be financed entirely from 
casual income available for the purpose. I 
am sure that the delegates will be pleased 
that this will avoid the necessity of making 
additional assessments on members for the 
financing of the supplementary estimates for 
1962. 

To turn from the financial to the human 
resources of the Organization, the recruit- 
ment of sufficient trained staff, particularly 
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for field assignments, still continues to be a 
great task as increasing demands are being 
received from newly independent or emerg- 
ing countries for assistance in developing 
their health services. However, through the 
improvement of recruitment methods and 
selection techniques, there are indications 
that more candidates are becoming available 
in some fields, although in some specialities 
there continues to be a dearth of candidates 
available. Efforts have also been made to 
meet the short supply of some categories by 
internal training arrangements within WHO 
itself which have met with a large measure 
of success. The secondment of staff from 
national services to WHO still remains an 
important need and the increasing demand 
for staff should be partially met through the 
help of member governments who are able 
to make some of their trained staff available 
to WHO. 

The supply services of the Organization 
are used from time to time by a number of 
member states to make reimbursable pur- 
chases on their behalf of a wide variety of 
medical supplies and equipment, particu- 
larly in periods of health emergencies such 
as epidemics, etc. This service was recently 
extended to the League of Red Cross Socie- 
ties at its request to help in the serious flood 
disaster in Somalia late in 1961. Within a 
few days of the request, vaccine, drugs, and 
medicaments purchased by WHO on behalf 
of the league were being delivered by air to 
Somalia, thereby aiding the work of staff 
provided by WHO and the Red Cross to as- 
sist in meeting the emergency needs. 

Since the last Assembly, progress can be 
reported with regard to construction of the 
headquarters building. The committee will 
have the details of these developments when 
it considers the report on headquarters ac- 
commodation under agenda item 3.11. De- 
spite the untimely death of the architect, 
Mr. J. Tschumi, last January, the work has 
proceeded; on March 3 the standing com- 
mittee on headquarters accommodation ap- 
proved the Director-General’s appointment 
of Mr. Pierre Bonnard to succeed Mr. 
Tschumi. 

An important aspect of the orderly growth 
of our Organization relates to regional office 
accommodation. As members of the com- 
mittee know, the western Pacific regional 
office has for some 4 years occupied its own 
beautiful and modern building which con- 
tinues to be adequate. In Alexandria, an 
additional floor has recently been added, at 
WHO expense, to the existing regional office 
building and for the time being accommoda- 
tion is adequate. In Washington, construc- 
tion will start soon on a new building to 
house the PASB which serves as the regional 
office for the Americas. The Government 
of Denmark is now considering plans for an 
addition to the premises occupied by the re- 
gional office for Europe in order to provide 
adequate space for the needs of that office. 
On April 10, 1962, the Government of France 
transferred to WHO title to the present Africa 
regional office building and grounds and 
plans are going forward for the extension of 
the buildings to meet the greatly expanded 
needs of that office. The committee will be 
dealing with the budgetary aspects of this 
extension. In New Delhi, the new office 
building which members of the committee 
saw under construction last year is nearly 
completed. Its occupancy, however, is pres- 
ently delayed by a lack of authorization of 
sufficient electrical power to operate the 
lighting and mechanical equipment installed 
in the building. This matter is causing us 
some concern and is now under negotiation 
with the representatives of the Government 
of India. 

As in previous years, management sur- 
veys have continued to be a useful tool for 
the improvement of the administration of 
the Organization. The work of the man- 
agement staff has been divided between as- 
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signments in headquarters and in the re- 
gions. There have been a number of brief 
Management surveys of area offices in various 
parts of the world; these surveys had the 
dual purpose of improving the administra- 
tion of the individual offices, and of pro- 
viding material for the consideration of the 
role and function of area representation in 
general. 

The rapid increase in the membership of 
the Organization—between 20 and 25 per- 
cent since this Assembly last met in 
Geneva—brings to the Organization new op- 
portunities as well as new responsibilities. 
As we have welcomed these new members, 
many of them newly independent, we should 
reflect soberly on the tasks ahead of the 
Organization; as we go about our work in 
this committee and in the other parts of the 
Health Assembly, we must bear constantly 
in mind the significance of our work for the 
future health and well-being of the world, 

The emergence of the newly independent 
states has added new dimensions to the need 
for health to lead the way in international 
action for economic and social development. 
Their joining the international community 
is sometimes accompanied by emergency 
situations in health which have to be met 
without delay. There are also cases when 
they need a new type of assistance, and when 
relatively modest additional help provided 
by the Organization can give considerable 
impetus to their efforts in the field of health. 
As all members of the committee are only 
too well aware, the health needs of the world 
are very large, and they are particularly 
great in the newly independent states, so 
many of them in Africa. 

In February last year, I mentioned to this 
committee the developments which might be 
foreseen for the decade of the 1960's, calling 
attention to the fact that the international 
organizations that make up the United Na- 
tions family were being assigned increasing 
responsibilities for providing assistance to 
the developing countries and suggesting that 
this recognition of the role of the organiza- 
tions would continue to increase. Events 
since that time bear out the prediction. 

The United Nations Development Decade 
with its objective of adopting “measures to 
accelerate the elimination of illiteracy, hun- 
ger and disease which seriously affect the 
productivity of the people of the less-de- 
veloped countries,” is an expression of the 
necessity for the world community to sup- 
port the aspirations of the newly independ- 
ent and other developing countries. This 
committee can but appreciate, as did the 
executive board, the decision of the United 
Nations General Assembly on the decade, re- 
flecting as it does the direct relationship be- 
tween economic, social and health factors in 
the development of the economically less- 
developed countries. The decisions of earlier 
Assemblies and of the board on this inter- 
relationship reflect a clear understanding on 
the part of the legislative and executive 
bodies of the Organization that economic 
growth is generated not only by money, ma- 
terials and machinery but by human beings. 
Solid and lasting results can be obtained 
only from the interaction resulting from 
bringing together healthy people and ma- 
terial resources. 

Fortunately, the World Health Organiza- 
tion faces its increasing responsibilities 
girded with the experience gained during 
the nearly 14 years since it came into being. 
What was in 1948 a blueprint, wisely enun- 
ciated by the founders of the Organization, 
has become a living entity. The World 
Health Assembly has, over the years, taken 
wise decisions which have strengthened the 
technical cooperation provided by the Or- 
ganization. As these decisions have been 
translated into action, the Organization has 
gradually extended its coordinating activi- 
ties to cover the entire health field. For 
today, at the country level, WHO assists 
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countries to coordinate all external re- 
sources made available to them for the de- 
velopment of their health services. At the 
regional level, an effective regional partner- 
ship of nations fights diseases as a common 
enemy which displays no respect for their 
political boundaries. At the world level, 
WHO increasingly brings a significant con- 
tribution to the international coordination 
of medical research in cancer, cardiovascular 
and other important health problems while, 
at the same time, promoting an international 
collaborative effort in biological standardiza- 
tion, health statistics and epidemiological 
intelligence. 

And these decisions and the debates which 
preceded them have been remarkably free 
of extraneous political considerations, as 
they should be, since the experience of time 
has demonstrated that the proper forum for 
political debates is the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. Indeed, we recognize 
the importance to WHO that the United 
Nations continue to serve and to gain 
strength as the political organization in the 
United Nations family, for its existence 
makes it possible for WHO, unhampered by 
political problems, to get on with its own 
job—the attainment of all peoples of the 
highest possible level of health. 

Organizations reflect the characteristics 
and qualities of their functions and their 
memberships; some present their current 
concepts of truth dogmatically and without 
qualification. But those devoted to further- 
ing science and its application present, as 
they must, a public image that is the proto- 
type of the scientist whose statements are 
weighed and qualified, who speaks with mod- 
esty and, above all, within the boundaries of 
his competence. We all know the dangers 
of the fallacy that experts in one area are 
necessarily experts in another. 

Recently, indications have emerged or sug- 
gestions have been put forward that it might 
be desirable to substitute direction for co- 
ordination in the relationships between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
for fear of imbalance or fragmentation of 
programs. We in WHO have in the past, as 
now, developed our forward thinking and 
planning as an organization which is truly 
international and not supranational. We 
have always kept in mind that we are an 
international organization established by 
governments as the contracting parties which 
agreed to the WHO constitution, which in- 
cludes in its preamble a set of principles fol- 
lowed by this statement: “Accepting these 
principles and for the purpose of cooperation 
among themselves and with others to pro- 
mote and protect the health of all peoples.” 

The executive board, in its organizational 
study on coordination which is being sub- 
mitted to this health assembly, in respect of 
the word “fragmentation” used early in the 
report of the ECOSOC committee on pro- 
gram appraisals, commented: “If the word 
is intended to suggest that there was once, 
even as an idea, a whole, which was broken 
up by a loose organization of the United Na- 
tions family, it could be misleading and 
would not reflect the historical development. 
There are separate agencies because there are 
and have been separate sciences, separate 
disciplines, and separate—sometimes incom- 
patible—needs of man. Scientific method 
does not begin with a central fundamental 
principle: it works upward from observed 
detail through widening hypothesis, testing 
at each stage.” 

The World Health Organization has from 
its early days dwelt on the importance to 
each country of a balanced and integrated 
health plan; and these health plans must, 
of course, be brought into the appropriate 
relationship with the governments’ plans in 
other social and economic sectors, to build 
up a total plan for development. But sound 
plans must be made step by step and sector 
by sector to form the adequate whole—to do 
otherwise would be like trying to build an 
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edifice from the roof down—an engineering 
impossibility. I believe that we must go for- 
ward into the future undeterred by any fear 
of potential imbalance among the parts mak- 
ing up the whole. We must not allow fear 
to prevent progress. The only way we have 
to judge the future is by the past, and judg- 
ing by the past, this Organization should 
continue to grow in strength and capacity to 
promote the health and well-being of man- 
kind. We must keep our course firmly set 
towards that far horizon on which is the 
promise that the principles enunciated in 
the constitution will all be realized. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all, I com- 
mend the Senator from Vermont, and 
also, if he will permit me, I associate 
myself with his general thought and 
theme that we make an intensive study 
and research as to how the peace- 
keeping operations of the U.N. can be 
financed. His suggestions relating to the 
International Bank are worthy of more 
than a banker’s evaluation, as the Sena- 
tor has put it, which would be strictly 
that of a financial point of view; they 
are also worthy of a policy determina- 
tion by the Government of the United 
States and other governments. 

It was my privilege some 2 or 3 weeks 
ago to visit briefly with the present Act- 
ing Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, U Thant. I was accompanied by 
our Ambassador, Mr. Stevenson. 

During that visit I emphasized the 
importance which the Senate of the 
United States placed upon a more or- 
derly and established procedure for the 
financing of United Nations activities 
than we have observed to date. I pointed 
out that the debate and discussion in 
the Senate, in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and by the public generally 
did not represent merely an outburst of 
momentary concern over the United Na- 
tions and its policies but, more impor- 
tantly, was directed toward trying to 
systematize, to institutionalize, and to 
formalize the financial procedures and 
arrangements of the United Nations. 

I tried to point out that we in the 
Senate in particular did not wish to see 
the United Nations weakened. I pointed 
out we wished to see the United Nations 
do its job, but not on the basis of a 
constant emergency or crisis financial 
arrangement. 

I urged upon the Secretary General 
that, if there were a desire for con- 
tinuing cooperative and constructive re- 
lationships with the Congress of the 
United States, it would be highly de- 
sirable to establish some sort of finance 
minister or ministry for the United Na- 
tions to get at the problem of financing, 
particularly of the peacekeeping opera- 
tions. 

I, for one, wish to say I believe the 
Senator from Vermont during all the 
weeks and months of discussion we have 
had of the U.N. bond issue really has 
been attempting to get at the problem 
not so much of the bond issue as such 
but the problem as to how to best finance 
United Nations operations on a regu- 
larized, formalized, equitable basis. 

It seems to me than any constructive 
suggestion made is worthy of intensive 
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study and objective analysis and, I hope, 

some action. Therefore, I wish to asso- 

ciate myself in general with what the 

2 from Vermont is attempting to 
0. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very sincerely the remarks of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

I have contended ever since the be- 
ginning of the year that it is possible for 
the United Nations to continue for an 
indefinite period into the future as a 
peacekeeping organization. Unless the 
members of United Nations realize there 
are responsibilities connected with its 
authority and seek to maintain fiscal 
responsibilty as well as the responsibility 
of ethics, it will be impossible for the 
United Nations to continue as the prin- 
cipal peacekeeping organization of the 
world. 

I should like to see the United Nations 
succeed. I believe it has to be strength- 
ened. 

An international organization, as I 
have tried to point out, does not have to 
be fiscally irresponsible. If Senators will 
read the report of the World Health Or- 
ganization, an organization which I be- 
lieve antedates the United Nations, they 
will see that this organization, at least, is 
maintaining fiscal responsibility. 

The World Bank not only has main- 
tained fiscal responsibility but also has 
accumulated a surplus of $700 million. 
The World Bank, as I have pointed out, 
could not continue if general war should 
break out throughout the world. It 
seems to me perfectly proper that the 
World Bank directors and members 
should consider the contribution of at 
least a part of their excess earnings to- 
ward maintaining the peacekeeping 
machinery of the United Nations. That 
is the purpose of the talk I have given 
today. 


AUTHORITY FOR PERMANENT SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
TO MEET DURING SENATE SES- 
SION UNTIL 4 P.M. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. 
MeCLxLLAxN] has a request he wishes to 
renew. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the distin- 
guished acting majority leader. 

Mr. President, the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations of the 
Senate is in the process of conducting a 
series of public hearings. Of course, it 
is necessary to prepare for the hearings 
in advance. In this instance, as is true 
in many other instances, some of the 
witnesses come from great distances and 
at Government expense. 

I understand a unanimous-consent re- 
quest was made earlier for the subcom- 
mittee to meet this afternoon, and there 
was objection to the request. 

I have conferred with Senators who 
interposed objection at that time and 
explained to them the situation, They 
have graciously consented to interpose 
no objection if I ask unanimous consent 
that the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations be permitted to meet 
during the session of the Senate today 
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until 4 o’clock this afternoon. I make 
that unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR YOUNG 
VETERANS ESSENTIAL—GI BILL IS 
THE ANSWER 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
no single field of legislation is more im- 
portant to the future of this country 
than that of education. Despite the 
fact that this is generally recognized, a 
vast segment of our youth is faced with 
the prospect of inability to acquire a 
higher education, because of the grow- 
ing cost of college training. This 
neglected segment of our population is 
made up of the cold war veterans. 

The GI bills of World War II and the 
Korean conflict have provided our coun- 
try with young leaders in virtually every 
vocational field. It is absolutely essential 
that we continue to provide the GI bill 
for the education of those who served in 
our military forces since the Korean con- 
flict ended. A recent statement by a 
Veterans’ Administration official shows 
that up to the end of the calendar year 
1961, more than 1,200,000 Korean con- 
flict veterans have gone to college under 
the GI bill. Some 45,000 of these vet- 
erans studied science; 53,000 were 
trained in medical and related profes- 
sions; 163,000 studied some kind of engi- 
neering; and 139,000 were trained to 
teach. 

At a time when national survival 
depends on technical skills, when the 
importance of medical research is clearer 
to us than ever before, when school en- 
rollments are faced with tremendous in- 
creases, and when the need for teachers 
increases in direct proportion, this na- 
tion must act to fill the need for leaders 
in these fields. 

As author of a GI bill, cosponsored by 
36 other Senators, to help young cold 
war veterans break through the financial 
and draft-law barricades of high cost 
and delay in education, I urge support 
for passage of Senate bill 349, so that our 
veterans of today may get back into 
school and may make themselves more 
valuable to their families and to their 
country. 

Mr. President, there are 5 million of 
these veterans of the cold war, but they 
constitute only 45 percent of our young 
men. The other 55 percent have not 
served at all. But this 45 percent served 
more than 2 years apiece; and the action 
of the Government in calling them to 
service has put them more than 2 years 
behind in obtaining the education which 
they must have. It is only just that the 
45 percent who perform military serv- 
ice today shall be able to get the educa- 
tion they need. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Bonham, Tex., Daily Favorite of 
Thursday, June 14, 1962. Bonham is the 
hometown of the late beloved Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Sam 
Rayburn. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KOREAN VETERANS CHOOSE BUSINESS COURSE 
IN SCHOOLS 


Korean conflict veterans who have thus 
far taken advantage of the college education 
benefits under the GI bill have made busi- 
ness administration, engineering and teach- 
ing their top classroom choices. 

Up to the end of calendar year 1961, more 
than 1,200,000 Korean conflict veterans have 
gone to college under the GI program, Ed- 
ward P. Onstot, manager of the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office in Dallas, said. 

Almost an equal number, 1,172,000, have 
taken other types of training in schools 
below college level or on-the-job training 
classes or on-the-farm courses. 

Of those students who went to college, 
201,000 chose business administration, 163,- 
000 selected engineering and 139,000 picked 
teaching as their course of study. 

First choice of the GI engineering students 
was electrical engineering, followed by me- 
chanical and then civil engineering. 

The majority of those who prepared for 
teaching careers entered general education 
but several thousand have picked specialized 
fields such as industrial arts and physical 
education, Onstot said. 

Other vocational goals attracting large 
numbers of Korean conflict veterans turned 
college students have been medicine and re- 
lated professions with 53,000; science with 
45,000; law with 44,000; business courses such 
as accounting and advertising with 42,000; 
social sciences with 40,000 and the ministry 
with 13,000. 

In reality, Onstot added, these veterans 
have been studying for almost every conceiv- 
able type of career at college. On the rolls 
have been agronomists and zoologists; archi- 
tects and dietitians; newspaper reporters 
and mathematicians; librarians and law en- 
forcement officials and many others. 

However, all veterans whether in college 
or still to begin their classes have less than 
3 years to take advantage of the Korean GI 
bill. 

The law requires that all education and 
training of nondisabled Korean veterans 
must be completed by January 31, 1965. 

Veterans planning to enter classrooms 
should not delay and those already in class 
should prepare to accelerate their courses if 
need be to avoid being cut off by the dead- 
line date before they have reached their in- 
tended goals, Onstot emphasized. 


THE STRASBOURG CONFERENCE 
AND THE FUTURE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Washington Evening Star 
of yesterday, June 19, published an in- 
teresting article entitled “Strasbourg 
Looks to Great Future,” written by Con- 
stantine Brown. The article relates to 
the emerging of a united Western Eu- 
rope and the parliament which is devel- 
oping at Strasbourg. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article may be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRASBOURG Looks ro Great Furunn— Pan- 
LIAMENT OF EUROPE'S STATESMEN CONFI- 
DENT UNITY Is DRAWING NEAR 

(By Constantine Brown) 

STRASBOURG, FraNce.—This ancient capital 
of Alsace, which changed hands during the 
wars between France and Germany, is look- 
ing forward to a great future. It expects 
to become the capital of a United Weste: 
Europe. 3 
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Far-seeing real estate operators already 
are engaged in purchasing acres of farm- 
lands within miles of the center of Stras- 
bourg. They speculate that when this sleepy 
medieval city of less than 400,000 becomes 
the “Washington of Europe” its population 
will increase fourfold. 

The Inter-European Parliament—a token 
assembly of members from some 15 coun- 
tries—has been functioning here for more 
than a decade. It has been ineffectual, be- 
cause the resolutions it passes with great 
ceremony after long and learned debate are 
platonic. All the same, important figures in 
European politics attend the sessions, 

Strasbourg has become indeed the meet- 
ing place of Europe’s statesmen. As an in- 
dication of its importance, many consuls 
general are of ambassadorial rank. In the 
lounges and dining rooms of the near-mod- 
ernistic building which houses this unique, 
and for the time being powerless, parliament, 
one can meet Europe's great and “will be 
great” personages. They will tell you that 
while the assemblage is now powerless, the 
debates and exchanges of views make more 
sense than those in the United Nations, 

The representatives of both large and small 
countries have no doubt that the unity of 
Europe is a matter of months, despite the 
recent apparent difficulties. When asked 
what gives them this cocksureness, the an- 
swer is always the same: “Germany and 
France, which have been at drawn daggers 
since the French Revolution, have buried 
the hatchet.” 

It is strange to find political personalities 
here who regard NATO as a mere military 
coalition. As such it has not much sub- 
stance, since all coalitions are the result of 
expediency in the face of a military threat. 
“The unity of Europe, however,” says these 
men who at the NATO meeting use a differ- 
ent language, “is something different. It is 
dictated by common economic and political 
reasons rather than by military necessity.” 

“This has become very obvious,” said one 
of the will-be-great Europeans, “from the 
grave frictions which have developed within 
the NATO between the United States and 
Germany and France and some of the lesser 
allies.” And then he added, “I am not speak- 
ing of the quarrel between Washington and 
Paris over the nuclear monopoly which you 
insist must remain in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, British, and yourselves. I am speak- 
ing about the change of attitude and the 
efforts you are making to placate the Rus- 
sians—provided they want to be placated by 
you. Iam speaking about the feeling which 
exists in most European chancellories, which 
is seldom expressed publicly, that Washing- 
ton in its anxiety to purchase Russia’s good 
will is willing to overlook the interests of 
other members of the coalition. 

“That is, of course, inevitable in any coali- 
tion with a wide range of varied interests. 
Western Europe has become more ‘solid’ than 
it was before the last war. It has also be- 
come ideologically more conservative than 
America and does not endorse your frantic 
efforts to offer terms to the Soviet Union.” 

When I contradicted this charge of ap- 
peasement, the answer was, “Your President 
himself stated recently in a public rebuke 
to Bonn that America, which bears the main 
burden of NATO, must decide what her best 
interests are. Your efforts are also evidenced 
by the negotiations which are taking place 
between your official and unofficial emissaries 
and those of the Kremlin, The Russians are 
shrewd. They are informing the Germans, 
as they did in the summer of 1939, about 
everything that is said to them in the utmost 
secrecy by your and the British negotiators. 

“In all fairness, American diplomacy 
should not be blamed for having adopted the 
tactics used for hundreds of years by the 
Europeans; the tactics of doing what is best 
for your temporary interests. If this is so, 
our conviction is that you have learned 
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much, and this is one of the reasons why the 
creation of the United States of Europe—in 
either a confederation or federation—must 
become an accomplished fact in the near 
future.” 


SENATOR STENNIS A CREDIT TO 
THE SENATE 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, in recent 
weeks Senator JOHN E. STENNIS and his 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee have been involved in a highly 
touchy subject: the censorship of 
speeches by military personnel and the 
role of the military in cold war educa- 
tion. Under a lesser man such an in- 
vestigation might have deteriorated into 
a jungle of nerves and name calling. 
But throughout the hearings, under cir- 
circumstances that would try most men, 
Senator STENNIS maintained a gentle 
and kindly spirit and a fair and reason- 
able hand. 

An article in the June 25 issue of 
Newsweek does a fine job of describing 
the skill and art that Senator STENNIS 
used in handling the contentious issue 
before his committee. I ask unanimous 
consent to append the following excerpts 
from the article, which I commend to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[Excerpts from Newsweek, June 25, 1962] 
TRIUMPH OF MODERATION 

A senatorial investigation had died peace- 
fully in its sleep. In sharp contrast to the 
bold headlines that celebrated its birth last 
January, the inquiry into the disconcerting 
charges of muzzling members of the mili- 
tary passed away all but unmourned in the 
presence of a handful of reporters in a small 
chamber adjoining the offices of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

The cause of death, all agreed, was kind- 
ness—the unfailing, judicial, courtly kind- 
ness of JOHN CORNELIUS STENNIS, the junior 
Senator from Mississippi and the chairman 
of the investigating subcommittee. “Just 
use your imagination,” said a committee staff 
member, contemplating the inquiry’s limit- 
less possibilities for sensationalism. This 
could have produced name calling, character 
assassination, and probably full-scale in- 
vestigation of both the Departments of 
Defense and State.” 

That it produced nothing of the sort rep- 
resents a triumph of moderation. 

Srennis, who began his public career on 
the bench, started by briefing himself com- 
pletely on the issues. With a committee col- 
league, GOP Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
of Massachusetts, he traveled to Gettysburg 
to get the views of former President Eisen- 
hower. He talked at great length with such 
respected military leaders as Adm. Arleigh 
Burke and Gen. Thomas D. White. Then, 
with all cameras—television and still— 
barred from the Senate caucus room, the 
parade of witnesses began. STENNIS and his 
fellow committee members heard them at 
inordinate length. 

At General Walker’s long-awaited appear- 
ance, the galleries packed with his right- 
wing admirers, STENNIS could not have been 
‘more courteous, more generous with the 
committee’s time and patience. 

And so, at this jurisprudential pace, the 
hearings moved out of the public conscious- 
ness and dragged on to the final dreary 
session. 

It is not of such stuff that bold black 
newspaper headlines are fashioned, and no- 
body knows that better than Senator 
STENNIS. But it serves to illustrate force- 
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fully the Stennis method: “to hear all the 
points involved and let the witness make 
any point, be they facts or just arguments.” 
Out of such cool and careful strategy, the 
Senator from Mississippi induced judicial 
calm in an atmosphere of passion. 

“The committee,” STENNIS explained last 
week, was an arm of the Senate, and I be- 
lieve in the Senate.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask the Presiding Officer to lay before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

Without objection, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11040) to provide for the establishment, 
ownership, operation, and regulation of 
a commercial communications satellite 
system, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana | Mr. Lone]. 


REPLY TO CRITICS OF SUSPENDING 
AID TO YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
short time ago the Senate took action 
on the foreign aid authorization bill. In 
that connection the Senate adopted an 
amendment to prohibit aid, including the 
providing of surplus food assistance, to 
Communist nations or Marxist nations. 
Then the amendment was modified, so 
that its net effect was to prevent eco- 
nomic assistance to Yugoslavia. 

The position taken by Senators who 
supported my amendment, which would 
have prohibited aid to Yugoslavia in the 
first place, has been vigorously attacked 
by a number of outstanding people and 
institutions. Perhaps the most effective, 
eloquent, and comprehensive statement 
of the position of those who oppose the 
position of the Senator from Wisconsin 
was stated by the distinguished assistant 
majority leader [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

In addition, however, there have been 
some very emphatic statements by Mr. 
Kennan, our Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
who called the attitude of Senators who 
had taken positions of opposition ap- 
palling ignorance.” In an editorial the 
New York Times stated that the Senate 
was guilty of “folly” for what it did. A 
great newspaper in my own State stated 
that Senators were merely showing how 
anti-Communist they were. Under Sec- 
retary of State Ball, in describing the 
action of Senators who opposed aid to 
those countries, called it a “no win 
policy.” 

Mr. President, I believe the very 
thorough and persuasive statement of 
the distinguished assistant majority 
leader should be answered. The state- 
ment went into considerable detail, and 
I expect to answer it point by point, 
seriatim. Before I do so, however, I wish 
to make clear that I have favored foreign 
aid in the past and I expect to do so in 
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the future. Our foreign aid program as 
a whole has been successful. There is 
no question that the Marshall plan was 
one of the most brilliant foreign policy 
successes this country has ever had. The 
Greek-Turkish aid program probably 
saved a very important section of Europe 
from Communist domination. In more 
recent years, our foreign aid program has 
had its successes, too. I feel very 
strongly that any foreign aid proposal 
should, in the first place, require clear 
justification. 

After all, we are spending the money 
of American taxpayers. We are spend- 
ing American taxpayers’ money, by and 
large, to support and develop the econ- 
omies of foreign countries, not the econ- 
omy of the United States. It seems to 
me, therefore, that at this time particu- 
larly foreign aid spending should be 
scrutinized carefully because we are in- 
curring a big deficit in the present fiscal 
year. We shall have a big deficit next 
year, on the basis of all predictions. In 
particular, we have a very serious bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. The Presi- 
dent is concerned about it. Economists 
and others are very deeply concerned 
about it. There is no question that few 
actions of the Congress contribute more 
directly to our balance-of-payments dif- 
ficulty than does foreign aid, particu- 
larly when it involves loans or grants of 
American dollars. 

One of the soundest principles that 
has been adopted by the present admin- 
istration, a principle which I think was 
welcome on the part of those of us who 
have been concerned about foreign aid 
in the past, was the principle embodied 
in the Alliance for Progress proposals. 
That is the principle that, if we give aid 
to a country in South America or in 
Latin America, that aid should be de- 
signed to help all the people of that 
country, not merely a few people at 
the top. The principle we have adopted 
in the Alliance for Progress program is 
most encouraging, not only because it is 
based upon a solid and sound principle, 
not only because it means that our aid 
will be far more productive, but also be- 
cause the basis, the kernel, the funda- 
mental aspect of such aid is that it will 
advance freedom in South America and 
Latin America. 

As to the kind of strings that should 
be attached to our Alliance for Progress 
aid, and how it shall be administered, 
we have said that we shall insist, in 
countries where a very small group of 
people own most of the land, and where 
tax systems are unfair and regressive, 
there must be tax reforms and land re- 
forms, and such reforms must be under- 
taken in an effective way before we give 
our hard-earned taxpayers’ dollars to 
those countries. 

That principle makes a great deal of 
sense. I hope the program will be ad- 
ministered as strictly as possible on this 
principle, and that those criteria will 
be insisted upon. 

But if we insist on that kind of prin- 
ciple in dealing with our good friends 
from South America, does it not make 
sense also to insist that when we give aid 
to any country, to the extent that we 
can persuade the government of such a 
country to do so, their people should be 
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given as much freedom and as much op- 
portunity as possible to develop? Of 
course, we cannot insist that they con- 
form to the Constitution of the United 
States. We must give aid to Turkey, 
Pakistan, Franco’s Spain, South Korea, 
and many other areas in which govern- 
ments are dictatorial. 

But certainly if we are to give aid to 
a Communist dictatorship, if we are to 
give aid to a country which, as I shall 
show with full documentation in the 
Recorp, has alined itself over and over 
again with the Soviet bloc, we should in- 
sist that that country do its best to pro- 
vide greater freedom for the people 
within the country, and that it also 
support us once in a while. ; 

I cannot see anything wrong with 
attaching conditions of that kind. When 
the Congress states, as the Proxmire 
amendment provided, that aid to Yugo- 
slavia should be suspended, it seems to 
me that in view of the clear legislative 
history that was made at the time the 
amendment was pressed the position of 
the Congress was that we should not give 
Yugoslavia aid because Yugoslavia has 
not supported our position in our contest 
with the Soviet Union. Rather it has 
gone down the line to support the Soviet 
Union, over and over again. 

Finally, I feel very strongly that for- 
eign aid must serve the interests of the 
United States, the interests of our foreign 
policy, the interests of our security, and 
our overriding interest to achieve peace 
in the world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam happy to yield 
to my friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s courtesy in informing me that 
he was about to make his speech. I 
know it will be a well-documented and 
well-thought-out presentation. One of 
the things that troubled me about the 
amendment was that I have no doubt 
that Mr. Tito is a Communist and that 
his regime is a Communist regime. But 
I had the feeling that for the past years 
Tito’s regime was less closely affiliated 
with or under the heel of the Kremlin 
than was the regime of Poland. The 
Senator’s amendment applied to Yugo- 
slavia, for which I hold no particular 
brief, but excluded Poland. Poland is 
in the Warsaw Pact. Poland has at 
least 12 divisions of troops. I inquired 
as to those troops. Some of them are 
very good. I think the Polish people are 
non-Communist. They are one of the 
most delightful of all peoples in Europe. 
But Poland has a Communist gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The reason why 
the Senator from Wisconsin was very 
specific in seeking to strike from the bill 
aid to Yugoslavia was that there was no 
aid for Poland in the bill, consequently 
there was no point in excluding Poland. 
The bill excluded her. I specifically 
asked the staff and the Senator handling 
_the bill whether any aid for Poland was 
provided in the bill. I was told that it 
was not. When the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Lausch] offered his amendment, 
which went further than did the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
also struck out Public Law 480 assistance, 
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which, as the Senator from Minnesota 
well knows was not in the bill, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin enthusiastically sup- 
ported it, but did so with the feeling that 
it was doomed to defeat. It was passed 
and wiped out foreign aid to those coun- 
tries. But it was a 24-hour triumph. 

Mr. HUM HREN. There was nothing 
in the foreign aid authorization bill pre- 
scribing aid to Yugoslavia. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There was $10 
million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not in the bill. 
There was a proposal before the AID 
administration for a loan of $10 million, 
but there was no provision in the bill 
that would have prevented considera- 
tion of a proposal from Poland for a 
loan. 

I sat through all the hearings of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. The 
Senator from Wisconsin and I well know 
that proposals made by our Government 
are contained in what we call secret 
documents. We do not care to have 
everything spread out to public view 
country by country, because otherwise 
one country might be played off against 
another, and there would be all kinds 
of pressure upon every Senator. Many 
people have favorites among the coun- 
tries to be assisted, and they would like 
to see some benefited more than others. 
So about 9 years ago we stopped in- 
serting in the bills descriptions of areas, 
regions, and country-by-country aid. 
The provisions were designated by func- 
tions. We inserted provisions for tech- 
nical assistance, economic assistance, 
military assistance, and the President’s 
emergency fund. But the recipient 
countries were not identified. 

I believe a proposal was made, or was 
being considered, involving a $10 million 
loan to Yugoslavia. Ambassador 
Kennan was right when he said that 
the aid had begun to taper off, so far as 
economic aid to Yugoslavia was con- 
cerned. I believe the Senator’s point 
about the economic aid is a point that 
can be well documented. I believe that 
what was involved in this instance was 
methodology. The Ambassador felt that 
we had been doing quite well with 
our policy toward Yugoslavia under the 
difficult circumstances that existed. I 
would not want the Record to indicate 
that there was any language in the bill 
which prohibited a loan to Poland, as 
distinct from a loan to Yugoslavia. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me answer the 
Senator on that point. First there was 
before AID a program for economic de- 
velopment of $10 million in Yugoslavia. 
My amendment killed that. Of course 
there was nothing in the bill that would 
have prevented aid to Poland or pre- 
vented such aid to Russia, East Germany, 
or China. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, yes. I have 
to disagree with my distinguished friend. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Aid to East Ger- 
many? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Or aid to Bulgaria? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Or North Korea? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is a provi- 
sion that spells it out. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But those provi- 
sions have been very loosely applied in 
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the past. There was a provision which 
in my judgment would have prevented 
Public Law 480 aid to Poland. In my 
judgment, the proposal urged by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] would prevent effective Public 
Law 480 aid either to Yugoslavia or 
Poland, especially Poland, because the 
language states, in effect, that no aid 
may be given to any country which is a 
part of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Communist or 
Marxist controlled. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The amendment 
as finally adopted established the criteria 
the President would have to meet. Un- 
der those circumstances, I was con- 
vinced that Poland could not meet those 
criteria. On the other hand, I was con- 
vinced, on the basis of the action of the 
last three Presidents, that Public Law 
480 aid could be given to Poland in spite 
of restriction we wrote into the law. To 
say that the bill would have prevented 
aid to East Germany means that we ex- 
pect the President to conform to the 
language. I am sure he will do so in the 
case of East Germany. There are no 
plans for economic development aid to 
Poland. I feel quite convinced that there 
will not be any economic development 
aid to Poland. However, there was a 
definite plan and program which the 
State Department and the President 
had every intention of putting into ef- 
fect, involving a $10 million economic 
development loan to Yugoslavia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct; there was a for what 
used to be called a development loan for 
Yugoslavia. 

However, there was no prohibition 
against economic aid for Poland. The 
Polish people themselves had been 
hoping that they could get some eco- 
nomic aid. Their Economic Minister 
was in this country hoping to negotiate 
an economic loan from the Development 
Loan Fund. While there was a pro- 
hibition against economic aid for Yugo- 
slavia, against which a case can be 
made—and the Senator has done well in 
presenting his case—it is my view that 
if there is to be a prohibition with re- 
spect to Yugoslavia, it should be ex- 
tended, as the Senator and several other 
Senators feel, to other countries as well. 

If there is any question about author- 
izing economic aid to East Germany 
that situation should be cleared up. The 
only reason that the previous adminis- 
tration considered any aid to Poland 
was a result of the Poznan riots in 1956, 
the coming to power of the Gomulko 
regime, the anti-Stalinist attitude of the 
Polish government, and also the feeling 
on the part of our high State Depart- 
ment officials and policy planners that 
aid to Poland might help insure Poland 
a degree of independence. 

This program involves an element of 
risk. It is based upon the human equa- 
tion of calculation. The Senator’s argu- 
ment can be made very persuasively that 
aid to Communist countries is a bad risk. 
The Senator feels that it was a bad risk. 

Now, I do not put all authoritarian 
governments on the same plane. For 
instance, I do not equate a regime such 
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as Franco’s with a Communist regime. 
I do not want any misunderstanding 
about that on the basis of the aid we 
give to Spain. I support such aid, be- 
cause we have military need for bases 
in Spain, and because we have a security 
need in Spain. I also believe that some 
of our aid to Spain has been very help- 
ful to the Spanish people, even though 
it has gone to them through the Franco 
government, with the exception of sur- 
plus food, which has been distributed 
ably and fairly by the Catholic welfare 
group. Our aid to Generalissimo Franco 
is a painful exigency of the cold war. 
I regret it, but it cannot be helped. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that while I 
support aid to any country which can 
provide the United States with impor- 
tant bases, as Franco’s Spain does, never- 
theless I have mixed feelings about it. 
I recognize, as I am sure the Senator 
recognizes, that Franco is a ruthless 
tyrant. There is no real freedom in 
Spain under Franco. Our aid enables 
him to remain in power. I would not 
say that he could not stay in power with- 
out our aid, but it is conceivable that 
the aid is one of the ways by which this 
tyrant stays in power. 

I have real misgivings about this kind 
of aid being given to any country, when 
I realize that the aid must be given 
through the Government and used by the 
Government, not to aid people who op- 
pose the Government, but as one of the 
tools which enables the tyrant to stay in 
power. 

That is why it is particularly bad to 
give aid to a Communist country, which 
has consistently, especially in recent 
years, supported the Soviet Union. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam of the opinion 
that the aid which we have extended to 
Franco in Spain, while it may very well 
have given some degree of stability to 
Franco's regime, has also tended to some 
degree to liberalize his economy. When 
I visited that country I was shocked by 
the backwardness of the economy. I 
came to the conclusion, after having 
much different feelings, some years ago, 
that the Western European countries 
which had isolated Spain because of the 
Franco regime were making a mistake, 
that a flow of trade and cultural con- 
tacts with the Spanish people and 
Spanish officialdom would have a tend- 
ency to liberalize the social, political, and 
economic pattern of Spain. 

This was my view. I still hold it. I 
believe that recent developments in 
Spain have shown that to be the case. 
It is true that Franco has imposed the 
rule of force upon his people. However, 
Franco will not always be there. One 
of these days there will be a more lib- 
eral regime in Spain. I believe that 
regime will fall within the pattern of 
what we call the Western European lib- 
eralism, rather than that of leftism or 
Marxism, or communism, which might 
have been the fate of Europe if we had 
not tried to help their peoples, even 
though we had to help them through 
their governments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What the Senator 
says does not square with our experience 
elsewhere. Let us consider the situation 
in 1958, when I introduced an amend- 
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ment to eliminate aid to Batista’s regime 
in Cuba, because he was a reactionary 
dictator. I was convinced that our aid 
to Cuba was helping Batista stay in 
power. Futhermore, it was identifying 
the United States with his kind of tyr- 
anny. I am convinced that one of the 
reasons Castro has gone so completely 
against us is that the Cuban people and 
the followers of Castro, and probably 
Castro himself, got the idea that we were 
helping to keep Batista in power, and 
that we were opposed to a so-called peo- 
ple's revolution. Therefore we must be 
very careful about this kind of situation 
and recognize that, merely because we 
give aid to a country, we are not neces- 
sarily fostering democratic development. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with the 
Senator from Wisconsin. The point I 
was trying to make is that when we give 
aid, we do not give it merely to help a 
country; we do it on the basis of what 
we believe is our national interest. In 
the instance of Spain, I voted against 
aid for Spain at one time in my period 
of service in the Senate. I finally came 
around to voting for aid for Spain be- 
cause I thought that to do so was in our 
national interest. As a byproduct of that 
aid, I think there has been some im- 
provement in the standard of living of 
the Spanish people, in whom I have my 
interest. I am confident that in the 
days to come, because of our continuing 
involvement with the Spanish people, 
Franco will be followed by a more lib- 
eral regime. 

In the instance of Yugoslavia, I have 
never deluded myself about its merits, 
and I have been involved in these dis- 
cussions and debates for years. My own 
argument—and it is one Senator's argu- 
ment—is, first, that the President of the 
United States, the present President, 
ought not to be tied down any more 
specifically than were his predecessors. 
Actually, our economic aid to Yugoslavia 
was being reduced sharply, and the 
present administration did not show any 
great desire to expand the program; in 
fact, as many Senators pointed out, it 
has begun to taper it off. 

Second, I believe we extended aid to 
Yugoslavia for only one reason, namely, 
that Tito had broken with Stalin, and 
also that Yugoslavia gave assistance to 
Greece and Turkey. Yugoslavia’s will- 
ingness to assist the guerillas in the 
civil war in Greece brought about peace 
in Greece, and thereby Greece became a 
needed ally. It was a calculated polit- 
ical, strategic decision on the part of the 
United States that aid to Tito was bet- 
ter than leaving Tito to be destroyed by 
the Soviet Union or brought solidly 
within the Soviet bloc. 

This is not the kind of issue which we 
can take out to the public and make any 
great progress with, because it gets down 
to coldblooded, almost Machiavellian 
calculations in the field of foreign policy 
and national security. 

I know we who have defended the 
authority of the President to take these 
actions in the field of diplomacy with- 
out restriction and restraint, which the 
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amendment would have imposed, haye a 
hard case to prove to the public; but 
by the same token I do not believe we 
can ask the President of the United 
States to be responsible for the security 
of the country in the field of diplomacy, 
and then tie his hands at a time when 
he seems to need a little more flexibility, 
or as much as his predecessors had. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree wholeheart- 
edly that we should not tie the hands 
of the President of the United States if 
we can help it. I think we ought to 
give as much flexibility as possible. But 
I do believe, and I think I can develop 
this area of the argument, that this 
question is clearly within congressional 
discretion, constitutionally and on the 
basis of precedent. So it is not a ques- 
tion of tying the President’s hands. Ac- 
tually, he has a $4,600 million foreign 
aid bill, which has had knocked out of 
it only a tiny portion of 1 percent, if 
we eliminate the $10 million aid program 
to Yugoslavia. 

In my judgment, there was justifica- 
tion in the past for aiding Tito, because 
from 1948 to 1952 Tito was helpful to us 
and was very much and very effectively 
opposed to Stalin. Undoubtedly, one of 
the main reasons why we succeeded in 
Greece and Turkey was due to the pro- 
gram of aid to Tito. But we have given 
$2 billion worth of aid since then, and 
he has lined up, as I think I can show, 
in the last several years consistently 
against us. 

He has worked hard to undermine us, 
and in some areas he has been successful. 

The first question raised by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is whether aid to a 
Communist- or a Marxist-dominated 
country could ever conceivably be in the 
interest of the United States. As I view 
the situation, and as I think most Sena- 
tors view it, this is a question of a 1-year 
authorization bill. The two countries 
involved are Yugoslavia and Poland. I 
shall not talk about a number of other 
countries which some people say have 
been Marxist influenced or dominated. A 
leading Wisconsin newspaperman asked 
me if the denial of such aid would affect 
Scandinavian countries, because they 
have been somewhat Marxist influenced. 
As a practical matter of course, they 
would not be affected. The legislative 
history is very clear on this. 

I suppose it has even been said by some 
that our own country is Marxist domi- 
nated. But in terms of the actual, prac- 
tical matter of what happened on the 
floor of the Senate, we were talking about 
the fiscal year 1963, and we were speak- 
ing about Yugoslavia and Poland. 

Then it was said by the Senator from 
Minnesota that there has been a tend- 
ency in our country to get into fixed or 
immobilized positions on national poli- 
cies. Even after they no longer serve 
the national interest, we seem to get into 
a fixed, immobilized position. So said 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Now, as a matter of fact, this is what 
has happened in continuing aid to Yugo- 
slavia, in view of her conduct. 

In spite of the solid and sensible lead- 
ership of Secretary of State Rusk—and 
he has rendered an outstanding per- 
formance—the fact is that the State 
Department is a bureaucracy, and a big 
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bureaucracy. As a bureaucracy, it has 
a vested interest, as do its leaders and 
ambassadors, in its record, and especially 
the record of urging support for Tito in 
good season and bad, whether Tito is in 
or out of bed with the U.S.S.R. 

All of us as humans have a vested in- 
terest in the course we have argued. It 
is very, very hard to reverse ourselves 
and recognize our errors. It is especially 
difficult when the reversal has to be 
achieved by a huge bureaucracy. 

Under these circumstances, Congress 
serves a useful purpose when it chal- 
lenges the State Department, especially 
when the challenge is wrapped into an 
authorization bill which compels the De- 
partment to justify its position; and 
when Congress stands ready to force 
a reversal of policy if the position is not 
justified. 

Recently, the President of the United 
States spoke at Yale University on eco- 
nomic myths, mistaken, outdated notions 
that develop out of the human difficulty 
of adjusting to changing conditions. 
Whether myths or truths, these ideas 
need to be challenged. I welcomed the 
President’s speech; I thought the frame- 
work was excellent and useful. But I 
submit that the myth that our national 
interest is served by economic support 
for a Communist dictator who is work- 
ing night and day to undermine the U.S. 
position throughout the world should be 
challenged. 

Prof. Zbigniew Brzezinski, director of 
the Research Institute on Communist Af- 
fairs of Columbia University, recently 
wrote: 


From the standpoint of Western policy, it 
is dangerous to assume that the internal 
conflicts of the Communist world will neces- 
sarily lead to a relaxation in international 
tensions. If an open split takes place, it 
will presumably involve mutual accusations, 
and the Soviets will be charged by the Chi- 
nese with excessive moderations, and the 
Soviet leadership may find it necessary to 
demonstrate its revolutionary primacy by 
adopting a more rigid and insolent policy 
toward the West. 

It would be hazardous to make con- 
cessions to Khrushchev on the assump- 
tion that he is to be preferred to other, 
possibly more militant Communist lead- 
ers. The paradox of the present situa- 
tion is that concessions to Khrushchev 
weaken his argument with Mao by seem- 
ingly proving Mao’s proposition that the 
West will yield if pushed hard enough. 


If the West had not been fair with Khru- 

shchey in the past, it would have weakened 
his arguments and would have provided him 
with no impetus for making an open break 
with the more militant Communists. 
So long as we remain credibly committed 
to fighting the Soviet Union whenever the 
Soviet Union attacks our vital interests, we 
give the Soviet leaders the survival induce- 
ment to take chances even with Communist 
unity and peaceful victories. The Soviet 
leadership would prefer to have both Com- 
munist unity and peaceful victories. Our 
policy of firmness forces it to choose between 
the two and, indeed, it may result in deny- 
ing both objectives to it. 


Of course, exactly the same is true of 
Tito. So long as he can be both a mili- 
tant international Communist leader 
building his economy, and maintain his 
dictatorship with U.S. aid, he will do 
both. Only if we make it clear that 
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our support is conditional upon his 
stopping this international Communist 
game will he cooperate. 

Over and over again it has been said 
that we should applaud Tito because 70 
percent of his trade is with the West- 
ern nations. That is exactly why we 
should insist that there should be some 
political support for our position. He is 
dependent upon us economically. He is 
dependent upon us for 70 percent of his 
trade. Most of his effective aid comes 
from this country. Under those circum- 
stances, it makes sense to expect that 
Yugoslavia will refrain from supporting 
the Soviet Union again and again and 
again, in matters directly affecting our 
foreign policy interests. 

Mr. President, with 70 percent of Tito’s 
trade with the West; with his country— 
according to Ambassador Kennan's 
statement of only a few days ago—more 
urgently in need of support than ever 
before; and with our food shipments 
under Public Law 480 crucial to the peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia, certainly we have 
power; and we should be willing to use 
it to insist on certain conditions. And 
we should be willing to cut off our aid 
if Tito does not “come across.” Everyone 
who is familiar with Tito testifies to what 
a realist and a hard bargainer he is. 
Under the circumstances, certainly we 
should use the power and the advantage 
we have, and we should use them 'effec- 
tively. 

In his speech, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY ] 
also said: 

Either we trust the President of the United 
States, under our system, to administer aid 
funds in accordance with the sense of Con- 
gress, or we put Congress in the role of an ad- 
ministrator, an executor of the laws, This 
would violate the concept of the separation 
of powers. History is replete with examples 
of the trouble which results when a multi- 
member legislature assumes executive func- 
tions. 


Mr. President, this is a very, very dif- 
ficult point for me to accept, because 
Congress clearly has the duty, as well as 
the right, to determine whether money 
should be spent, how much money, and 
for what purposes. Certainly this power 
includes the power to determine whether 
a specific country or a group of coun- 
tries should receive our aid. The 
amendment which provided for cutting 
off aid to Yugoslavia was not an ad- 
ministrative action in any sense. It was 
simply a provision of the law which ex- 
plicitly stated where Congress felt this 
country’s foreign aid funds should be 
spent or should not be spent. So it is 
very difficult for me to understand how 
that is interference with a presidential 
prerogative. 

Then the Senator 
stated: 

Foreign aid is not merely an economic 


program; it is a political program. Foreign 
aid helps other countries, but its essential 
purpose is to help the United States. 


Mr. President, I believe this, and this 
is precisely why both the politics of Tito 
and, especially, his attacks on the United 
States and his constant efforts to prose- 
lytize other countries to communism, 
and against the United States, mean that 
we should use our foreign aid wisely, 
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and should be prepared to withdraw it 
or suspend it or condition it, depending 
on Tito's actions; and I think I can say 
that his actions have been right down 
the line with Khrushchev, just as if he 
were formally behind the Iron Curtain, 
although he is not. 

Then in his speech the Senator from 
Minnesota said: 

No matter how much lipservice Tito may 
pay to such vague concepts as “proletarian 
internationalism,” he is not the man to 
knuckle under to the direction of Moscow 
in either his foreign or domestic policies. 
Whatever he may be, Tito is a nationalist. 


Mr. President, here is the real crux 
and the nexus of our disagreement. 
Tito is more than a nationalist; he is an 
internationalist, and he has said so, and 
he has demonstrated it. The Belgrade 
conference of neutrals, which was called 
in Yugoslavia, with Tito as the host, was 
for the purpose of pressing for adoption 
of the Khrushchev party line—which 
Tito did very effectively and very em- 
phatically in his speech there. Tito's 
constant visits in Asia and Africa, which 
in recent years have been stepped up, 
are not for the purpose of promoting 
national communism, communism in 
Yugoslavia, but are for the purpose of 
promoting a militant international com- 
munism; and in some areas his visits 
and his efforts have been very effective. 

The next point the Senator from 
Minnesota made in his speech was: 

Another point we are prone to forget is 
that there has been a constant fluctuation 
in Soviet-Yugoslav relations. Now the pen- 
dulum is swinging back again toward what 
appears to be improved relations—influ- 
enced, in all likelihood, by economic rather 
than political considerations. 


Of course Tito has sided with the 
West in part because of economic con- 
siderations. Tito has swung to the West 
because, as I have said, 70 percent of 
Yugoslavia’s trade is with the West, and 
because Tito has to rely on and count on 
our aid. Under those circumstances, he 
has far, far too rarely swung over—as 
he should consistently—to the position of 
supporting the West. 

Despite his economic dependence on us, 
his political swing has been in precisely 
the opposite direction, all-out Soviet 
Union support. And it is this political 
conduct which is unforgivable. 

Then the Senator from Minnesota 
said, in his speech: 

Who is to say that Tito and Khrushchev 
are inseparably linked together, or, even if 
they are, that international communism is 
necessarily the stronger for it. It could 
make the differences between Khrushchev 
and his “hard line“ Stalinist rivals all the 
more difficult to bridge, and widen the gap 
between the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. 


Mr. President, the point which this 
argument boils down to is that no matter 
what Tito does in his relationships with 
Khrushchev and with the Soviet Union, 
he merits the generosity of the United 
States taxpayers. If Tito opposes 
Khrushchev, then the bloc is splitting 
up, and Khrushchev has a bone in his 
throat, and our policy is working nobly. 
But if Tito cozies up to Khrushchev and 
supports him all the way, as he has been 
doing, this is great. too, because it means 
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that Tito is softening up Khrushchev, 
and that together they are splitting off 
from Mao or from Hoxha, in Albania. 

However, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that it is rather apparent that we should 
keep our eye on the fact that Tito, in 
season or out, regardless of whether he 
is supporting or is opposing the Soviet 
Union, is actively engaged—not only in 
Yugoslavia, but also in Africa and Asia 
and throughout the world, and even in 
South America—in getting as much sup- 
port for international communism as he 
possibly can. So we should keep our eyes 
on that situation, rather than on Tito’s 
acquiescence with or his quarrels with 
Khrushchev. 

Does the fact that Russia differs with 
China mean that we should give our sup- 
port to China, when China is engaged in 
a struggle against us? Of course not. 

Furthermore, the big split is between 
Russia and China—with Russia being 
the big and dominant power and China 
being the more militant but far weaker 
power. But both China and Russia are 
working against us. In this situation the 
obvious position occupied by Tito is that 
of supporting Khrushchev and Russia 
in their methods and techniques aimed 
at attaining world Communist domina- 
tion. 

Next, Mr. President, Russia’s military 
assistance to India was cited by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota as an example of 
the split in the Communist bloc, because, 
so we were told, it assists India to op- 
pose Red China. But far more signifi- 
cant, it seems to me, in India’s accept- 
ing aid from Russia, is the fact that it 
tends to bring India under Russian in- 
fluence and control. This is especially 
true of Mig Soviet plane sales, gifts, or 
aid to India. 

As a matter of fact, our President and 
the administration generally are deeply 
concerned about Russian aid to India, 
and certainly not heartened about it, and 
should not be. I think we must recog- 
nize that Khrushchev happens to be fol- 
lowing a temporary policy of relative 
peacefulness in Russia’s warlike policy. 
Russia is the dominant Communist coun- 
try—not China. There is no effective 
nuclear power in China, and there will 
not be for many years. It was reported 
the other day by Joseph Alsop that China 
is genuinely concerned about invasion 
from Formosa, and that hunger has 
really weakened, seriously and con- 
spicuously, the strength and the popu- 
larity of the Communist government. 

In supporting the position of the ad- 
ministration, and in opposing those in 
Congress who opposed aid to Yugoslavia, 
Ambassador Kennan said this: Congress 
conveyed to the Yugoslav Government 
“as it moves into a crucial phase of de- 
velopment of its relations with the East 
that there are no possibilities in United 
States-Yugoslav relations which could 
offer a favorable alternative to the Hob- 
son’s choice of reassociation in the Soviet 
bloe or acceptance of complete economic 
and political isolation in Europe.” 

It seems to me this statement of the 
Ambassador insults our intelligence. 
Yugoslav aid has come overwhelmingly 
from us. Her trade is more than 70 per- 
cent with the West. Suspending aid for 
1 year, as I proposed, would not mean 
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complete economic and political isola- 
tion. The fact is that Yugoslavia will 
continue to trade, not only with us, but 
with Western Europe. Even cutting out 
Public Law 480 aid for most-favored- 
nation treatment does not destroy Yugo- 
slav economic ties with the West. It puts 
effective pressure on Tito, and I think 
we should put tough, hard pressure on 
him. After all, if our foreign aid is to 
have any direction at all, it is to promote 
freedom in the world and to stop com- 
munism. When we have given him 
these many concessions, and Tito con- 
tinues, as he did at Belgrade, to under- 
cut us, why should we not use this power? 

The political isolation, opposed to us 
and in support of Khruschev, has not 
been our choice; it has been Tito’s; and 
it has been made in spite of the fact that 
Yugoslavia’s overwhelming trade is with 
the West, and the fact that we export 
three times as much into Yugoslavia as 
Yugoslavia sends to us. 

Ambassador Kennan’s statement that 
this isolation of Yugoslavia from the 
West caused by aid suspension would be 
“the greatest windfall that could have 
befallen Soviet diplomacy in this area” 
seems to me to make no sense at all. 
Khrushchev should be happy that he 
had as good a supporter as Tito—and he 
has been a good supporter, as I shall 
show in a moment—who has been re- 
cruiting nations for communism and has 
been supporting Khruschev allout. Why 
should Khrushchev feel that he has re- 
ceived a windfall because we have re- 
duced, or cut off, or suspended our aid 
to Tito? 

It is perfectly obvious that Tito does 
not trade with the West because he 
prefers freedom to communism. Exactly 
the opposite is the fact. I defy anyone 
to show where Tito has relented one bit 
from his Communist position. The fact 
is that he has said he is a Communist, 
and he has backed that statement with 
action over and over again. He trades 
with the West because he needs what 
the West can sell or give him. It 
strengthens his ability to sell interna- 
tional communism and the Khrushchev 
party line. 

Under these circumstances, there is 
every reason why Khrushchev should be 
concerned and displeased with the ac- 
tion of the U.S. Congress in limiting the 
assistance that has been building up a 
Communist economy in Yugoslavia, pre- 
sided over by a Communist dictator, who 
has been faithful to Khrushchev con- 
sistently in the past few years. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does it not 
actually tend to benefit the Communist 
movement in many respects that this 
movement can take advantage of the na- 
tionalistic yearnings of the people? It 
seems to this Senator that one of the 
strongest improvements Khrushchev has 
made in advancing world communism, 
compared to the Stalin line, has been 
that Khrushchev has shown flexibility 
and has taken advantage of the patri- 
otic desires of people in support of their 
nationalistic feelings. He has learned 
to take advantage of the nationalistic 
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feelings of the people in order to make 
their countries Communist nations. Of 
course, as we know, once they have be- 
come Communist nations, we can be 
fairly certain that, in the event of a life 
and death struggle, they are going to be 
against us. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree whole- 
heartedly with that statement. As the 
Senator from Louisiana has said so well, 
Khrushchev has a wisdom that Stalin 
did not have. He has taken advantage 
of nationalistic aspirations. It has not 
only helped Khrushchev to establish 
stronger world communism, but has 
meant a more effective unity. The fact 
is that while we could say that when we 
help build a stronger Communist Yugo- 
slavia we tend to split the Communists 
apart; at the same time it could also be 
said that when we build up the separate 
entities of the Communist world, in the 
aggregate they are stronger. As Tito 
said at Belgrade in 1956, in event of war 
as well as peace he would fight shoulder 
to shoulder with the Soviet Union 
against the enemies of socialism, as he 
put it, or us. 

What can we conclude but that we are 
helping communism when we build up 
Yugoslavia’s economy? Of course we 
are. 

I think the Senator from Louisiana is 
correct and that the flexibility Khru- 
shehev has followed makes sense. He 
has demonstrated this not only with 
Yugoslavia, but with other Communist 
bloc nations, 

I have been to Poland, and I have 
talked to the Polish people. It seems to 
me clear that Gomulka is Khrushchev’s 
man in Warsaw. Gomulka has made it 
clear to the Polish people over and over 
again, by pictures and demonstrations, 
that the enormous armed might of the 
Soviet Union can roll and sweep into 
Poland at any time, and that therefore 
Poland is subject to the Soviet Union. 
Under those circumstances, for us to 
build up Poland is just to deceive our- 
selves. It is merely to build up the Com- 
munist bloc, by building one of its parts. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to make this clear. I 
believe the Senator from Wisconsin feels 
asIdo. I have high respect and a great 
admiration for the President of the 
United States. I have a very warm feel- 
ing for him as a former colleague. I 
must say that my agreement with the 
Senator from Wisconsin about this mat- 
ter in nowise diminishes my respect for 
the sincere and patriotic desires of the 
President to best serve the interests of 
this Nation. My desire is somewhat 
similar to the President’s desire. Our 
feeling now is the same as a difference 
we had with John F. Kennedy at the 
time he was a Member of this body. He 
felt that aid to the countries involved 
should be given, and this Senator and 
the Senator from Wisconsin have always 
felt that was not the better part of wis- 
dom, I am sure the Senator, in taking 
his position, is not taking the view that 
the President of the United States is 
not sincere about this matter; we just do 
not agree with him. I assume the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is making the rec- 
ord to show why we disagree about this 
matter. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree whole- 
heartedly with that. I have the great- 
est respect and admiration for the 
distinguished former Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, now the President of the 
United States. I think he is a real ex- 
pert in foreign affairs. Undoubtedly he 
has a far broader grasp of foreign af- 
fairs and far more experience than the 
Senator from Wisconsin has. 

At the same time, I think it is the 
duty of U.S. Senators to make up their 
own minds, based on the merits of pro- 
posals, and based on their best judg- 
ments of what the conditions are. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. I believe the Senator has 
rendered a real service in bringing us 
the evidence he has presented to this 
body, which strongly tends to show that 
we shall have nothing to gain by play- 
ing the Tito game. Any day we may 
expect that Tito will be back in Moscow, 
with roses strewn in his path by the 
Communist organizers who have pre- 
pared a great welcome for him. We 
shall hear a repetition of what the Sen- 
ator has stated, that Tito proposes 
never to separate himself from his Com- 
munist brethren. 

I fear that aid in any respect which 
we give to these Communist nations 
tends to promote a respectability in a 
form of government of which we disap- 
prove. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Furthermore, the statement was made, 
by the Senator from Minnesota: 


The action that was taken— 


That is, the action in prohibiting aid 
to Communist countries— 

The action that was taken was at the 
wrong time, because of a greater degree of 
independence of political action on the part 
of Yugoslavia and Poland than there had 
been at almost any other time in postwar 
history. 


Mr. President, that is not true. The 
facts are these: At Belgrade, on Septem- 
ber 3, 1961, Tito made as emphatic a 
declaration of support for Khrushchev 
and of specific opposition to the United 
States as he has ever made. It was far 
different from the talk we heard in 1949, 
1950, 1951, and 1952. 

There are no substantive points of dif- 
ference between Khrushchev and Tito 
at the present time. Tito is right with 
Khrushchev, all the way. 

Any argument that there is a greater 
degree of independence ignores these 
facts. It ignores Tito’s projected visit 
to Moscow. It ignores Tito’s “Commy” 
pitch to the neutrals to line up with him. 
It ignores Tito’s alliance with Khru- 
shchev against Mao at a time Mao was 
very weak. 

I suppose, in terms at least of strategy, 
it might be better for us to hope that the 
other Communists would line up on the 
side of the weaker adversary, Commu- 
nist China. Instead, Tito is supporting 
Khrushchev and supporting him all out. 

It also ignores Tito’s support of Castro. 
Tito has supported Castro over and over 
again. 

It ignores the fact that Gomulka has 
shown few signs of independence from 
Khrushchev. People talk about how the 
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people of Poland welcomed Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon when he visited Poland. 
That is absolutely true. When I was in 
Poland I talked with the Polish people, 
and they expressed nothing but hatred 
and deep hatred for Russia, for the 
Soviet Union, for the Communist bloc, 
and warm affection for the United 
States. 

Mr. President, this does not mean that 
Gomulka feels that way. As a matter 
of fact, Gomulka is a dictator who would 
not stay in power for 10 minutes if the 
Polish people could have a free election. 
Every correspondent in Poland with 
whom I have talked agrees that Gomulka 
could not stay in power if he did not 
have the support of Russia, of the Soviet 
Union. 

The whole thrust of the attack on 
those of us who would stop the aid to 
Communist countries, and particularly 
to Yugoslavia, is, Let us not forget the 
usefulness of the 1948 split between Tito 
and Stalin. 

The answer, of course, as I said a few 
moments ago, is that it is necessary for 
us to go back to 1948 to find any signif- 
icant action by Tito supporting us and 
opposing Soviet Russia. Even this ac- 
tion was wholly in the interest of Tito’s 
personal survival and aggrandizement. 
It was the only way he could exist, to 
take the position he did and to ask for 
our support. It is in sharp contrast 
with Tito’s present solid support of 
Khrushchev. 

Then the statement was made: 

Let us remember that 70 percent of Yugo- 
slavia’s trade is with non-Communist coun- 
tries and only 30 perecnt is with the Soviet 
bloc. Yugoslavia is dependent on the West 
for capital, raw materials, training, equip- 
ment, spare parts, and some nonmilitary 
supplies. Unless he wants to commit politi- 
cal and economic suicide— 


These are not my words— 


Tito will not exchange his trade ties with 
the West for the bondage of Moscow. 


(At this point, Mrs. NEUBERGER as- 
sumed the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
this is exactly the point. In spite of his 
overwhelming economic dependence on 
the West, Tito is almost solidly support- 
ing the U.S.S.R. and is doing his best to 
persuade other neutrals to do likewise. 
It is time we used this economic bargain- 
ing power in our national interest to end 
the immense help Tito now is to the 
U.S.S.R. and the serious damage he is 
doing to us with the emerging countries 
of the world. 

Then there was a quotation from the 
Chinese Reds, arguing that, after all, the 
Communists—especially the Chinese 
Communists—do not regard Tito as one 
of them. The quotation was as follows: 

Tito’s clique is a renegade from socialism— 


a lackey of the United States—playing a 
reactionary role. 


This is the usual kind of Communist 
intramural conflict. It is as old as the 
battle between Lenin and Trotsky, or 
Marx and some of his detractors. 

But what do the facts show? The 
facts show that Tito is now, and he has 
been, lined up as a solid, dedicated Com- 
munist, working with all his might and 
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main for international communism and 
specifically for the powerful, dominant 
Khrushchev and against the weaker Mao 
and Hoxha. 

It is true that Tito has differed with 
the Soviet Union in respect to a few 
United Nations votes, but it has been a 
very few. 

Between 1948 and 1954 Tito followed 
a policy of opposition to the Kremlin. 
Roughly since the death of Stalin, Yugo- 
slavia has been an all-out Communist 
country. 

The statement was made: 

No other Communist country, not even 
Castro’s Cuba, has been so unresponsive to 


the leadership of Moscow at the United 
Nations. 


Madam President, let us take a look 
at the record of the votes in the United 
Nations. I have in front of me a report 
from the Library of Congress which 
shows the voting pattern for the 16th 
regular session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. It reports on a 
number of vital issues on which there 
were rollcall votes involving Yugoslavia, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States. 

In the principal cases involving the 
split between the Western and Commu- 
nist positions, Yugoslavia voted with the 
Soviet Union. For example, on the con- 
sideration of the inscription of Tibet, 
Yugoslavia voted with the U.S.S.R. and 
voted against the United States of 
America. 

On the inscription of the item of Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia voted with the U.S.S.R. 
and against the United States of 
America. 

On the Mongolian resolution on seat- 
ing two Koreas, Yugoslavia voted with 
the Soviet Union, with Khrushchev, with 
the Soviet bloc and against the United 
States of America. 

On the U.S. resolution not to seat 
North Korea, Yugoslavia voted with the 
Soviet Union and against the United 
States of America. 

On the resolution deploring the lack 
of cooperation by the U.S.S.R. and Hun- 
gary with U.N. special representatives 
in Hungary, Yugoslavia voted with the 
U.S.S.R. and against the United States 
of America. 

On the Soviet resolution to seat the 
Chinese Communists, Yugoslavia voted 
with the Soviet Union and the Commu- 
nist bloc and against the United States. 

It is true that on one or two resolu- 
tions Yugoslavia voted with the United 
States. Specifically, on the resolution 
to approve a $200 million U.N. bond 
issue for peace keeping operations, Yu- 
goslavia was recorded as voting with the 
United States and against the U.S.S.R. 

But how did Yugoslavia vote on the 
overall record, taking all the U.N. votes? 
Yugoslavia coincided with the United 
States 5 times and with the U.S.S.R. 
21 times. Yugoslavia voted with the 
U.S.S.R. 21 times. 

In the resumed General Assembly 
there was a vital vote in regard to Cuban 
charges versus the United States, on a 
Mongolian resolution stressing principles 
of nonintervention. Yugoslavia voted 
with the U.S. S. R. and against the United 
States of America. 

Madam President, I invite attention to 
the preceding U.N. meeting, the 15th 
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session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. At that session Yugoslavia 
voted with the United States once. It 
voted with the United Soviet Socialist 
Republics 14 times. It coincided with 
neither five times. 

At the resumed session of the 15th 
United Nations General Asembly, Yugo- 
slavia voted with the United States not 
at all, and with the U.S.S.R. seven times. 

I submit that on the basis of the docu- 
mented evidence it is clear that the 
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statement that no other Communist 
country has been so unresponsive to the 
leadership of Moscow at the U.N. may be 
true, but it means nothing, because while 
Yugoslavia has been a little less re- 
sponsive than the absolute and total 
stooges of the Soviet Union, the fact is 
that Yugoslavia and Tito have gone 
along with Khrushchev over and over 
again, with very few exceptions, and the 
exceptions have not been nearly as sig- 
nificant as the support. 
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Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a memorandum in regard to 
the voting pattern for the 16th regular 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, and also a memorandum on 
the same subject, in regard to the 15th 
session. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Voting pattern for 16th regular session, United Nations General Assembly 
[Key: Y=yes; N=no; A=abstain; a- absent; NP=not participating] 


UNGA ! total 
India Indonesia | Yugoslavia) U.S. S. R. United 
States 
DISARMAMENT/NUCLEAR TESTING RADIATION ITEMS 
25-State resolution on Atomic Radiation Committee report: Implicit | 4 Le 8 88 N 
criticism of U. S. S. R. testing, Oct. 20, 1961. 
Czech resolution merely noting Atomic Radiation Committee report, v e ES 1 eae 1212 Genet amas oho 
Oct. 20, 1962, Committee J. 
Resolution appealing to U.S.S.R. not to explode 50-megaton bomb, Oct. | V oa y ee N UAN 
27, 1961, Resolution 1632. 
Indian resolution cal for urgent, uncontrolled moratorium on nuclear 


testing, Nov. 6, 1961, Resolution 1648. 

United States-United Kingdom resolution calling for nuclear test ban 
treaty with effective international control, Nov. 8, 1961, Resolution 1649. 

African resolution on creation of African denuciedrized zone, Nov. 24, 
1961, Resolution 1652. 

Afro-Asian resolution on banning use of nuclear weapons, Nov. 24, 1961, 
Resolution 1653. 

Swedish resolution on agreement by nonnuclear powers not to acquire 
nuclear weapons or allow them to be stationed on their territory, Nov. 
30, 1961, Committee I, Resolution 1665. 


COLONIALISM/AFRICAN ITEMS 


Censure of South African Foreign Minister Louw for general debate 
speech, Oct. 11, 1961, resolution. 

Resolution asking France to tecoma imprisoned Algerians as political 
prisoners, Nov. 15, 1961, resolution, 

Indian resolution on West New Guinea calling for direct negotiations 
between Dutch and Indonesians, Nov. 27, 1961. 

French-A frican resolution on West New Guinea stressing self-determina- 
tion and establishing U.N. Commission, Noy. 27, 1961. 

38-state resolution on colonialism establishing U.N. Special Committee 
To Make Recommendations on Granting Independence, Nov. 28, 1961. 

Soviet amendment to 38-state resolution on colonialism, setting 1962 as 
year of elimination of colonialism, Nov, 27, 1961. 

Sanctions and expulsion paragraphs of African resolution on apartheid in 
South Afri ov. 28, 1961. 

Indian resolution on apartheid, condemning South Africa but without 
call for sanctions or expulsion, Nov. 28, 1961, resolution. 

Resolution on South West Africa proclaiming right of people to inde- 
pendence, Nov. 13, 1961, Committee IV, resolution. 

Noncompliance of Portugal with General Assembly resolution 1542 (XV) 

re reporting to U.N. on its oversea territories, Nov. 14, 1961, resolution. 

Algeria: Resolution calling for renewal of negotiations with specific refer- 
ence to PGAR, Dec. 20, 1961, resolution. 


EAST-WEST ITEMS 


Inscription of item on Tibet, Sept. 25, 1901. 

Inscription of item on Hungary, Sept. 25, 1961. 5n n mmm 

Mongolian resolution on seating 2 Koreans, as amended, Dee. 13, 1961, 
Committee I, resolution. 

United States resolution not to seat North Korea, Dec. 19, 1961, Com- 
mittee I, resolution. 

Korea: Report of U.N. Information Committee, Dec, 20, 1961. 

ition of right of self-determination for Tibet, Dec. 20, 1901 
Resolution deploring U. S. S. R. and Hungarian lack of cooperation with 


2 


Brune wn BS Sao 8 


8 8 8 8 8 


48 
51 
63 
5 
60 
56 
49 


U.N. Special Representative on 1 8 Dee, 20, 1961, resolution. 
A Important question resolution, Dec. 15, 1901, 
resolution. 


Chinese representation: Soviet resolution to seat Chinese Communists, 


Dec. 15, 1961. 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Admission of Mauritania, Oct. 27, 1961. 4 

U.S. resolution on UNRWA endorsing PCC efforts without Arab 
amendments, Dec. 20, 1961, resolution. 

UNRWA: Arab amendment re property rights, Dec. 20, 1961-.-...-.-.-- 

16-power resolution urging direct Arab-Israel negotiations, Dec. 19, 1961- 

Arab League resolution calling for self-determination in Oman and with- 
„drawal of U.K. troops, Dec. 14, 1961. 

Resolution authorizing NU financing from Nov. 1, 1961, to July 1, 1962, 
Dee. 20, 1961, resolution. 

Resolution authorizing UNEF financing from Nov. 1, 1961, to July 1, 1962, 
Dee. 20, 1961, resolution. 

Resolution requesting ICJ opinion re oe obligations of ONUC and 
UNEF payments, Dee. 20, 1961, resolution. 

Resolution approving $200,000,000 U.N. bond issue for peacekeeping oper- 
ations, Dec, 20, 1961, resolution, 


Source: Reproduced by Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, from 


1 United Nations General Assembly. 5 ros 
epartment of State report. 
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Voting pattern for 16th regular session, United Nations General Assembly—Continued 
Key: Y=yes; N=no; A=abstain; a- absent: NP=not participating] 
RESUMED GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


UNGA ! total 


COLONIALISM/AFRICAN ITEMS 
Angola: 


Bulgarla-Poland resolution — — for sanctions against Portugal, Jan. 30, 1962. 
a i a resolution calling for self-determination of Angola, Jan, 30, 1962 (Res- (Res- 
u 


42). 
Resolution calling on U. N. Committee of 17 to consider whether Southern Rhodesia 


is self-governing, Feb. 75 1962 (Resolution 1745). 
litle 7 —.— end énvisaging termination of U.N. trusteeship on July 


. and allowing ſor — — continued Belgian presence after independence, 
Feb, 23, 1962 (Resolution 1743), Committee IV, s 


EAST-WEST ITEMS 
Cuban an anges versus United States: 
Czech-Rumanian resolution, operative paragraph urging United ean to stop 
interference in Cuba’s internal affairs, Feb. 15, 1962, Committee I. 
Mongolian resolution stressing principle of nonintervention, Feb. 20, 1902. 
Coincide — V. S. S. R 
neither.. 


Coincide with United Sta 


1 United Nations General Assembly. 


West EUROPE AND OLD COMMONWEALTH 


Voting paltern for 1st portion of 15th session of United Nations General Assembly 
[Key: Y=Yes; N=No; A=Abstain; a=A bsent] 


Netherlands 
New Zealand 
United States 


| Portugal 


Australian amendment to 5-power resolution re summit 
oaa ES E ae Y 
Chinese re; tation, U.S. moratorium resolution, 


> 


44 


E 2 2 44 
AE > 


HZ Z 2 Z> Z Z 2 4 > | Italy 


> Z 2 Z xx 4 | UnitedKingdom 


4 ZK ZK Kh „ ZZZ 2 


>Z Z Z 4 


> zZz Z 2 444 OK 


Resolution eek and Portugal transmit infor- 
mation on territories, Nov. 11, 1960 (Committee IV). A 
rer A oe adjourn debate’ Congo credentials, 


Report endorsing Kasavubu credentials, Nov. 22, 1900. Y 
Traq proposal re Mauritania, Nov. 26, 1960 (Committee I) 


2 Z Z 2 2 KKK 
E Z Z Z E KPH > 


4 


> M MZe Zp „ KM „ 
KZ 


4 1 A2 2 2 


pall independence by end 1961, Dec. 14, 1900. 
ee oo eee resolution, Dee. 14, eee 
‘akistan, Senegal, and Tunisian resolution on “ Binding 

P Tarni e e payment Congo costs (Commit- 1 
T A EA, 
Cyprus amendment to resolution on Algeria calling for 

referendum under U.N, “auspices”, cy 19, 1960. 

Resolution on Algeria without 8 re U.N. 
vag e but recogn U.N. sibility <contztbute 

di dence and sel Laetermination, Dee. 19, 1960. A 
Uni oa United Kingdom resolution on 7 — sup- 


20. 1960. 
G dia, Yugoslavia resolution on Co: critical 
Of8¥G, Deo. 20, 190. . . TERE NIN 


pZ Z Z A 2 2 Z Z 4M4 > | Belgium 
2 4 Z A z 2 F z 2 2 


2 4 . 4 
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Voting pattern for resumed session of 15th United Nations General Assembly 


[Key: Y=Yes; N=No; A=Abstention; A bsent] 


Resolution reaffirming mandate of Committee on South 

West Africa and bringing oe to attention Security 
ives Republic of Korea and 
oon (iarri must 


sanctions, Apr. 13, 1961 
Asian resolution depiorin apartheid (without sanctions), 
Apr. 13, 1961 (Res. 1598)..........-.---------------=---- 
Japanese motion 5 Republicol Korea representatives 
without awaiting North Korean reply (Committee 1), 


Apr. 14, 1901. - nen nn en ns ese nene= 
Resolution on Congo (Belgian inaasa operative 
ra me threatening sanctions against Belgium, Apr. 


liament within 21 1 2 15, 1961. 
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NOTES 


Y ) All votes are rollcall votes and were held in plenary session o pai required) 
ess otherwise indicated. Committee votes require only simple ma; 


(2) Resolution numbers are indicated for those 
General Assembly. 
lutions failed of passage. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the following statement was made: 

It would appear Yugoslavia shares our view 
of what the United Nations should be. 
Yugoslavia, through its influence against the 
troika, said “No,” and voted against the So- 
viet Union and for the United States. 


Of course, that statement was true on 
that vote, but that vote was not even 
close. Now Yugoslavia is following the 
position of the Soviet Union—Khru- 
shchey’s position—on the troika. The 
Belgrade speech was the clearest evi- 
dence of that attitude, for, on Septem- 
ber 3, 1961, in speaking about modifying 
the rule of the Secretary-General of the 
UN., Tito suggested that the Secretary- 
General of the U.N. be downgraded to 
a simple administrative functionary of 
the United Nations without independent 
political competency. 

In other words, the position of Tito 
is not that the U.N. should carry on as 


resolutions 
No numbers are indicated for procedural motions or where reso- 


(3) Soviet bloc consists of 9 members: Albania, 


Bulgaria, Byelorussian 8.8 


Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Ukranian 8. 8.R.,U.S.8.R. Bloc ee 


jori 
rmally adopted by 


we envision the U.N. should carry on, 
and as Hammarskjold and U Thant have 
carried on, as a vigorous and effective 
force seeking to put out the fires of war 
wherever the U.N. can do so. On the 
contrary, the U.N.’s only administrative 
and top executive official, the only man 
who could make the U.N. a really effec- 
tive instrument to act promptly and ef- 
fectively, according to Tito, should do 
nothing of the kind, Tito would have 
him merely be a functionary of the U.N. 
without independent political compe- 
tency. 

It seems to me that the Belgrade ut- 
terance of Tito lines him up solidly on 
the side of Khrushchev and in favor of 
gutting the U.N. as an effective organi- 
zation. 

The following question is asked: 

Why should we remove one of the major 
forces that permits and encourages some de- 


gree of independence on the part of Yugo- 
slavia in her relations with Soviet Russia? 


together on all issues with exception Arab’ resolution on Palestine 
confused situation re final vote produced unintentional difference among bloc members 
8 8. ‘gh R. 3 — 2 a voted “Yes” at end of rolleall, 6 bloc members voting before 


refugees where 


The answer is that the present effec- 
tive independence of Yugoslavia from 
Khrushchev is minimal. There is no 
basis for contending that our aid en- 
courages even that. The sharpest and 
most significant display of independ- 
ence of Russia that was demonstrated 
by Yugoslavia was before we started the 
massive aid program. At that time Yu- 
goslavia supported and helped us in the 
struggle in Greece and Turkey. But 
since that time Yugoslavia has moved 
away. On the basis of experience, it is 
clear that since we have not tied strings 
to our aid, since Congress has not insist- 
ed that if we are to give aid to Yugo- 
slavia, she must show some support for 
us, and since past administrations have 
not done so, Tito has not felt that he 
had reason or incentive to support our 
position. 

If our aid is designed to encourage 
such independence, we should shut it off 
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when Tito is not independent and grant 
it only when he is. 

What is the value of Tito’s inde- 
pendence? It seems to me that at the 
present time it is virtually nil, especially 
when it includes, as so-called independ- 
ence, support of Khrushchev, support of 
Castro, support of Ulbricht, and opposi- 
tion to us. 

Madam President, I supported not only 
my own amendment, but also the 
Lausche amendment. The amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio would have 
prohibited assistance, including the sale 
of surplus food under Public Law 480, to 
Poland as well as to Yugoslavia. It 
would have had a broader potential 
effect. 

I supported the amendment reluc- 
tantly because I feel, as I know the great 
Senator from Minnesota has said so elo- 
quently over and over again all over the 
country, that we should be compassion- 
ate in our relations with foreign coun- 
tries, and do all we can to encourage and 
build up all countries in any way pos- 
sible. I am much persuaded by his ar- 
guments that we can go much further 
with the use of compassion, love, and 
cooperation with respect to the people of 
those countries than we can ever go with 
stern opposition. But that is with re- 
gard to their people. Their hard- 
headed Communist bosses are a different 
proposition. Here toughness and hard 
bargaining makes sense. 

The record should show that the ef- 
fect of the Lausche amendment would 
have been to prohibit Public Law 480 
aid to Poland and to Yugoslavia. So far 
as Poland is concerned, that is exactly 
the kind of aid which is least helpful to 
the people of Poland. Poland exports a 
great deal of its food to the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union relies on Poland as a 
source of agricultural produce. There is 
no question in my mind that when we 
send hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of surplus food and fiber to Po- 
land, hundreds of millions of dollars of 
food and fiber go to the Soviet Union. 
It is apparent to us, and has been made 
especially apparent, underlined and 
emphasized in recent weeks, that the 
Soviet Union needs additional food. 
The Soviet Union needs food so that it 
can release more men from agriculture 
and bring them into the factories, into 
armament production, and into indus- 
trialization. That has always been the 
primary economic problem of Commu- 
nist countries. 

Most recently that point has been 
emphasized because Khrushchey an- 
nounced an increase in the price of but- 
ter to $1.80 a pound, and of meat to $2 
a pound. Certainly this has the effect 
of reducing comsumption of food in the 
Soviet Union. This makes it possible to 
devote more resources to industrial pro- 
duction. Khrushchev would not have 
taken this step if he could have avoided 
it, because he recognizes the importance 
of popular support. Such drastic action 
as increasing the cost of food is always 
unpopular, even in a Communist coun- 
try. But he did it because the military 
machine of the Soviets needed more 
manpower and the Soviet economy 
needed more food. Under those circum- 
stances, what sense does it make for us 
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to send food to Poland? The Polish peo- 
ple produce food that goes to Russia. If 
we send food to Poland, then directly or 
indirectly, that food will go from Poland 
to the Soviet Union. This makes no 
sense to me. So, like the Senator from 
Minnesota, I am very reluctant to use 
food as a weapon, but I think we must 
use it as a weapon, because of the kind 
of grim and terrible struggle in which 
we are engaged with the Communists. 
They intend to dominate the world. 
They will do so if they can. 

The Government of Red China is in 
very serious trouble. It is conceivable 
that the Government of China might 
fall. Why? Because there is a shortage 
of food, and the people might be willing 
and ready to revolt. 

Madam President, to summarize, once 
again I want to say at the end, as I did 
at the beginning, that any foreign aid 
our Government gives to another country 
should require a clear justification. Our 
foreign-aid programs in the past have 
been very successful under some cir- 
cumstances. The State Department 
under past administrations and certainly 
under the present administration has 
done a fine job many times in admin- 
istering foreign aid. 

However, we should certainly require 
a clear justification for our aid at a time 
when it contributes directly to aggravat- 
ing our balance-of-payments problem. 
We should certainly insist, as a mini- 
mum, with a country like Yugoslavia, as 
we insist with Brazil and Venezuela and 
Argentine, and our other South Amer- 
ican friends, that strings be attached to 
any aid we give. 

In the Alliance for Progress we have 
said that if we are going to give aid toa 
Latin American country, it must engage 
in reforms, in economic reforms, so that 
the people will get the benefit of the aid; 
that the country must engage in land 
reforms and in tax reforms and in educa- 
tional reforms. I support that principle. 
It is a wonderful principle. It is one of 
the great contributions that has been 
made to foreign aid. 

At the same time we should insist on 
political reforms in Yugoslavia. We 
should insist that in Yugoslavia they 
should be moving in the direction of 
greater freedom for the Yugoslavian 
people. 

We hear of the jailing of Djilas, a 
former Vice President and former close 
aid of Tito, a man whose only crime was 
to have written a book “Conversations 
With Stalin,” in which the most signifi- 
cant new element is its criticism of 
Khrushchey. Khrushchev undoubtedly 
considers that book an insult. That is 
the cause of Djilas being jailed by Tito. 

To many experts on Yugoslavia the 
second imprisonment of Djilas was an 
almost incomprehensible action, unless 
one reads the book carefully to see the 
reason for it. This once again clearly 
shows the dependence of Yugoslavia on 
the Soviet Union and the support by Tito 
of Khrushchey. It also indicates the 
lack of freedom in Yugoslavia at the 
present time. We should attach politi- 
cal strings, even political ropes, if pos- 
sible, to aid to Yugoslavia, and insist, 
as a condition of aid to Yugoslavia, that, 
at the very least, they cease their con- 
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stant and effective proselytizing of un- 
derdeveloped countries to the cause of 
communism and against the United 
States of America. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Efforts were made by 
Yugoslavian sources to prevent the pub- 
lication of Djilas’ book in the United 
States. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Heavy pressure was 
brought to bear to prevent its publica- 
tion. Why? It was done because it 
showed the hookup and close ties be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. Tes- 
timony has been taken in executive 
session—which I hesitate to discuss 
further—which, when it is published, will 
be very revealing. I hope it will be done 
soon. It bears upon the very subjects 
which the distinguished Senator is dis- 
cussing this afternoon. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. He is completely 
correct. Of course the fact is that there 
was a very sincere effort, a very human 
effort, on the part of the publishers of 
“Conversations With Stalin,” not to pub- 
lish the book if this would keep Djilas out 
of the terror and horror of the Yugo- 
slavia jail. Although the publishers were 
willing to withdraw the book, the fact 
is that Djilas was jailed nevertheless. 
Of course, the book is now well known, 
and we know what is in the book. 

Madam President, before I take my 
seat, I wish to indicate the support for 
the position that I am taking by some 
distinguished scholars who understand 
the situation. A very revealing article 
was published in the Reporter magazine 
of September 28, 1961, written by Mr. 
George Bailey. The title of the article 
is They Call Themselves Neutrals.” 

In the course of the article, Mr. Bai- 
ley writes as follows: 


But in a larger sense the conference— 


That is, the Belgrade Conference— 


was the result of the direction taken by the 
Yugoslav Government 10 years ago to find 
& way out of its ideological isolation after 
the break with Stalin and its refusal to 
join forces with Social Democratic countries 
and parties of the West. A “campaign to 
the south” was undertaken, as one observer 
put it, as a way of demonstrating Marxist 
respectability without joining the Soviet 
Union and its bloc. It was more than this. 
It was an attempt to demonstrate Marxist 
legitimacy. In this connection Yugoslavia 
has seen its role as that of front runner, 
trail blazer for the sort of communism it 
hoped would evolve in the Soviet Union as 
a result of the succession of the “liberal” 
Khrushchev, “Yugoslav policy,” said a Bel- 
grade official several years ago “is what So- 
viet policy ought to be.” 


It is pointed out in this article that 
that hope has not succeeded completely. 
Nevertheless, the article continues: 


Their optimism has survived even the ex- 
perience of being singled out for condemna- 
tion by Khrushchev in his draft program of 
the Soviet Communist Party released on 
July 30. Indeed, the more truculent So- 
viet policy became, the more desperately 
and energetically Yugoslavs defended 
Khrushchev as a victim of Stalinists at 
home and Chinese Communists abroad. 
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Mr. Bailey writes further that there 
was one piece missing in the compro- 
mise. He writes: 


But there was one piece missing: relations 
on the government level could not be fully 
regularized within the Soviet bloc until 
Yugoslavia had also established diplomatic 
relations with the German Democratic Re- 
public. And here was a situation in which 
it seemed that Yugoslavia could render great 
service to the Soviet Union and the bloc. 
For by using the international prestige it 
had acquired in its fight against Stalin, 
Yugoslavia’s act of recognizing East Ger- 
many could be expected to work as a cata- 
lyst, inducing other countries to follow its 
example and consolidate the Soviet military 
gains in Eastern Europe. But the Yugo- 
slavs were woefully mistaken: not one coun- 
try followed when they recognized East 
Germany in October 1957. 


Then, according to Mr. Bailey: 


The failure of the conference to generate 
more than token indignation at the Soviet 
announcement of the decision to resume nu- 
clear testing on the eve of its opening was a 
signal Soviet triumph and Western defeat 
at Belgrade. 


Then Mr. Bailey goes on to say: 


The fitting of the Marxist formula onto the 
natural anticolonial reaction is the greatest 
service the Yugoslav regime has made to 
the Communist cause. It renders the orig- 
inal sins of armament and even armed inter- 
vention “defensive.” This is why the con- 
ference’s reaction to the Soviet decision to 
resume nuclear testing was so weak and why 
if the United States instead of the Soviet 
Union had violated the moratorium on test- 
ing, the reaction would have been incompa- 
rably more violent. “Why, they’d have torn 
down the American Embassy,” said one ob- 
server. 


That was one great defeat for us, that 
48 hours after Khrushchev had resumed 
nuclear testing, something that should 
have appalled the consciences of neu- 
tral nations, the so-called peace-loving 
nations, whom Tito was able to lead at 
that conference to an understanding 
of what Khrushchev had done. 

As Mr. Bailey says, if America had 
done it, they would have torn down the 
American Embassy. 

Then he says: 


Yugoslavia, the United Arab Republic, and 
Indonesia managed to bring together 25 na- 
tions, all of which could subscribe with more 
or less enthusiasm to certain general prin- 
ciples. Indeed, with the single major ex- 
ception of the German question, the issues 
tabled for discussion were cut and dried, the 
resolutions ultimately drafted being largely 
predetermined by the very composition of 
the conference. Insistence on admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations as 
sole representative of the Chinese people, 
condemnation of all foreign bases— 


And so forth. Bailey then writes: 


If the convocation of the conference was 
generally a triumph of Yugoslav foreign 
policy, the single and most costly defeat 
came with Tito’s failure to gain nonalined 
support for the Soviet position on Germany. 

In his speech, Tito called for recognition 
of two German states, and in closed sessions 
of the drafting committee, Yugoslavia, in 
concert with Cuba, sponsored a motion for 
a de jure recognition of East Germany. The 
motion was defeated by an overwhelming 
majority of the delegates, led by Nasser and 
me Arab bloc and strongly seconded by 

ehru. 


In other words, Tito fought a losing 
battle for the Soviet Union, doing his 
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very best to line up those countries 
against the United States, against the 
free world, against West Germany, but 
for East Germany, a “stooge” state; but 
he was opposed and defeated because 
Nasser and Nehru declined to be stooges 
of the Soviet Union. Mr. Bailey con- 
cludes as follows: 

With the exception of the “troika” pro- 
posal, the host of the nonaligned nations 
meeting in Belgrade alined himself and his 
government faithfully with the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. “It is time,” said a 
Western observer when the conference was 
over, “for Western nations that support 
Yugoslavia economically, and particularly 
the United States, to decide whether Yugo- 
slav foreign policy is what Yugoslavs claim 
it to be or what this disgraceful perform- 
ance indicates it to be—a useful refinement 
of Soviet foreign policy.” 


It is “a useful refinement of Soviet 
foreign policy” in that it can blunt the 
reaction of neutralist countries, which 
normally would be on our side, when the 
Soviet Union does the kind of despicable 
thing it did in breaking the moratorium 
on nuclear testing. 

On November 26, 1961, Paul Under- 
wood, who is a reporter for the New 
York Times, and who had been stationed 
in Belgrade for 34 years, wrote an arti- 
cle entitled Tito's Neutral Road To- 
ward Moscow,” which was published in 
the New York Times magazine. In the 
course of his article, Mr. Underwood 
wrote: 

Marshal Tito has characteristically made 
no effort to calm the storm. 


Mr. Underwood was referring to the 
criticism of U.S. aid to Yugoslavia, by 
our sending 132 fighter planes to him. 
Mr. Underwood wrote: 

On the contrary, he has hit back, accusing 
the United States of attempting to use eco- 
nomic pressure to force him to change his 
foreign policy. 


That is certainly a laugh. We have 
done anything but that. We should have 
used pressure to force Tito to change 
his foreign policy. We certainly did not. 

And, if anything, he has moved even closer 
to Soviet positions on world issues. 

In large measure—although Washington 
insists its review had been started before- 
hand—the uproar represents a not surpris- 
ing reaction to President Tito's almost 
blanket endorsement of Soviet positions at 
the recent conference in Belgrade of leaders 
of 25 unalined nations. It is obvious that 
by this stand the Yugoslav President lost 
heavily in his relations with the West while 
apparently gaining nothing from the other 
side. 


He was willing to do that because he 
is a dedicated, no-holds-barred Com- 
munist, and has said so repeatedly. 

Mr. Underwood, who has just returned 
after 34 years in Yugoslavia, continues: 

Their ability to maintain both an inde- 
pendent posture in the world and a rate 
of economic growth surpassing that of the 
Soviet bloc countries, is undeniably attrac- 
tive to thousands of Communists in Mos- 
cow's Eastern European satellites. 

To criticism from the bloc that they have 
become “agents of American imperialism,” 


the Yugoslavs reply that it was simply good 


Marxist strategy to obtain from the West 
the means for transforming their country 
into a Communist society. 
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It certainly was. It was good Marxist 
strategy to obtain from the West—the 
United States—the means for transform- 
ing their country into a Communist 
society. 

Tito and his associates can rightfully boast 
that in accepting ald from the West, they 
have never subscribed to any commitment 
that could curb their freedom of action. 

While at home they have maintained a 
pragmatic approach to domestic problems, 
refusing to be bound by ideological posi- 
tions demonstrably impractical, they have 
in no way diluted the Communist essence 
of their system. Tito has repeatedly de- 
clared: “Iam a Communist and nothing but 
a Communist.” 

This statement deserves more attention 
than it is often given in studies of Yugoslav 
foreign—as well as domestic—policies. 
Among other things, it inescapably means 
that the Yugoslav chief subscribes to the 
Marxist theory of the inevitable decline of 
capitalism and the triumph of communism. 


A little further in his article, Mr. Un- 
derwood writes: 
But he— 


Tito— 


could never tolerate any course he considered 
counter to the eventual communization of 
Yugoslavia, even if desired by his people. 

As a dedicated Communist, he must pur- 
sue a path that he feels will lead him to the 
same goal the Soviet leaders have in mind. 
As a disciple of Marx and Lenin, he still must 
see in the Soviet Union a comradely nation, 
mistaken perhaps, but traveling in his direc- 
tion. A quarrel with the West is a quarrel 
with a philosophy alien to him. A quarrel 
with Moscow is a family fight. 


Mr. Underwood, who has carefully 
studied the Yugoslav Government, con- 
cludes: 


Tito’s basic aim in his association with 
the nonalined nations seems to be to form 
a group of Socialist-minded, essentially anti- 
Western supporters in preparation for Mos- 
cow's expected triumph. Such a backing 
might enable him to maintain a certain in- 
dependence and give him continued influ- 
ence even in a Soviet-dominated world. 

An independent role has been, and will 
continue to be, the sine qua non of Bel- 
grade’s foreign policy. Geography, ideology 
and convictions as to the course of develop- 
ment in the world lead Tito to look to the 
East first in considering his moves. When- 
ever there are signs of increasing tension be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping, Belgrade’s in- 
terest in better relations with the Soviet 
leadership grows. At such moments, 
Khrushchev is inclined to include Yugoslavia 
in the play of Communist power politics in- 
side the bloc. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible for Tito to 
consider actually rejoining the bloc under 
Moscow’s terms. To do so would mean not 
only the loss of maneuverability but of all he 
has built up in the past 13 years. Yugoslavia 
would become only another satellite like 
Czechoslovakia or Hungary. For this rea- 
son, Belgrade's aim must always be to main- 
tain a certain distance from the bloc, while 
supporting the general aims of its foreign 
policy. How far the Yugoslav leaders find 
themselves from the West is to them a 
matter of secondary importance, 


Madam President, that is a study or 
report by an authoritative expert; and 
certainly Mr. Underwood, a New York 
Times correspondent who spent 344 
years in Belgrade, is an expert. It is 
clear from his article that our weakness 
is that until we pull the strings, until 
we use our great economic power, which 
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involves the 70 percent of Yugoslavia’s 
trade which is with the West and the 
aid coming from the West, Tito will con- 
stantly use this tactic over and over 
again in the United Nations, through- 
out the world, among the neutralist na- 
tions, and among the newly emerging 
nations, to bring them into the Commu- 
nist orbit. That is why it seems to me 
we ought to use all the power we have 
to crack down, and not be afraid to 
use it. 

Madam President, when my amend- 
ment was being debated in the Senate, I 
placed in the Recorp a considerable 
number of quotations from an excellent 
article entitled “The Emerging Pattern 
of Yugoslav-Soviet Relations,” written 
by Milorad M. Drachkovitch, published 
in Orbis, a quarterly journal of world 
affairs of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania. 
The article is one which should be read 
carefully by Members of Congress and 
I hope it will be read by responsible 
people in the State Department. It is 
an expert, thorough, well-balanced, 
scholarly study. There is nothing 
polemic about it. It is not intended to 
destroy Tito, but is simply a presentation 
of the facts in as objective a way as pos- 
sible. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EMERGING PATTERN OF YUGOSL‘\V SOVIET 
RELATIONS 
(By Milorad M. Drachkovitch) 

Marshal Tito's crassly unneutral be- 
havior at last September's conclave of non- 
alined nations in Belgrade revived briefly 
the great debate in this country over the 
propriety and wisdom of U.S. policies vis- 
a-vis Yugoslavia. According to all outward 
signs, the disappointment expressed in 
official U.S. circles over Tito’s actions has 
not been translated into any official policy 
changes. Nonetheless, the Belgrade Con- 
ference offers a timely opportunity for a 
general evaluation of the strange phenom- 
enon of Titoist foreign policy, particularly 
Yugoslavia’s relations with Moscow. 

To compress into a necessarily brief analy- 
sis all the relevant facts concerning the 
various distinct phases of Communist Yugo- 
slavia’s foreign affairs is, of course, impossi- 
ble. Instead, it might be appropriate to fil- 
trate at least the fundamental facts through 
the net of three conditioning factors. The 
first one affects the power considerations of 
the present rulers of Yugoslavia; the second 
touches upon their ideological vistas; the 
third bears upon the personality of Tito him- 
self. These three factors are interwoven. 
And, in both internal and external policies 
of today’s Yugoslavia, they refiect the inter- 
ests and ideas of probably one of the most 
unique and tightly knit parties in the his- 
tory of the world Communist movement. 

During the initial postwar period (1945- 
48), the above-mentioned trinity of fac- 
tors which has been shaping Tugoslavia's 
foreign policy represented a harmonious 
whole. Intoxicated by the extraordinary 
good fortune which within a span of 3 
years had promoted a small group of profes- 
sional revolutionaries to total masters of the 
country, it was but logical that the Com- 
munist Party of Yugoslavia should look be- 
yond the borders of the small country. It 
came to regard itself as an advanced part of 
the emerging Communist bloc, duty-bound 
to en Communist dynamism every- 
where. The behavior of the CPY was in 
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complete accord with the prevailing ideology 
of undiluted Marxist-Leninist international- 
ism in Stalinist acceptance. And there was 
Tito, symbol of victory, who openly aspired to 
identify his name and that of his party with 
wider plans of a Balkan and southeast Eu- 
ropean federalization. 

It is generally conceded that it was mainly 
this early dynamism of Tito’s Yugoslavia 
which triggered Stalin's suspicion and ire. 
He decided to temper the zeal of his ambi- 
tious satrap and to leash him tightly to Mos- 
cow’s policies. If during the euphoria of 
victory Stalin was willing to forget Tito's 
leftist disobedience of the years 1942-43. he 
was not ready after to war to tolerate again 
Tito’s proclivity to “outdo the Pope in his 
Catholicism.” Yugoslav intransigence over 
Trieste, the shooting down of American air- 
planes followed by an arrogant speech by 
Tito, the sermonizing of French and Italian 
Communist leaders on the occasion of the 
establishment of the Cominform that they 
should have done the moment the war ended 
what the Yugoslav Communists did in 
Yugoslavia, the undissimulated support 
given to Greek Communist guerrillas com- 
bined with scornful attacks against the 
“monarcho-Fascist” regime in Athens, and 
finally, the intensive diplomatic activity in 
Belgrade addressed to the creation of a 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian federation as the first 
step toward further integration in that part 
of Europe—all these initiatives must have 
greatly disturbed the aging dictator in the 
Kremlin. As Ernst Halperin has observed: 
“Stalin was not willing to go in for an ad- 
venture to the advantage of another country, 
even a Communist ally such as Yugoslavia.” 


TITO’S 1950 SHIFT 


After the spectacular excommunication of 
the CP from the Cominform, Tito's foreign 
policy for about 2 years wavered in a state of 
painful schizophrenia. Although their re- 
sistance to Moscow was motivated by the 
strictly unideological desires to remain alive 
and maintain their positions of power, the 
Yugoslav leaders certainly were at loss, at 
least initially, to find ideological justifica- 
tion for their unprecedented act of disobedi- 
ence. Tito himself, either sincerely or in a 
gesture of showmanship, told his closest 
friends in the Politbureau that he was ready 
to step down if they deemed this in their col- 
lective interest. They asked him to remain 
adamant and continue to lead the party. It 
should be stressed, however, that Tito’s posi- 
tion during the break was strengthened 
considerably by the incredibly arrogant, 
preposterous, and humiliating arguments 
used in the Cominform’s act of supreme 
indictment. And immediately afterward 
(most conspicuously on the occasion of 
Rajk’s trial in Budapest), Stalin’s clumsy 
inclusion among the irredeemable sinners of 
practically all Yugoslav Communist cadre- 
men—the former volunteers in the Spanish 
civil war and subsequent partisan leaders in 
Yugoslavia—helped Tito tremendously to en- 
list their support by appealing to their in- 
stinct of self-preservation and injured parti- 
san cult and solidarity. 

The exclusion from the Communist family 
was not followed immediately by a change 
of Yugoslavia’s foreign political orientation. 
For over a year, the CPY sought vainly to 
work out some form of reconciliation with 
Stalin on the premise that he would recog- 
nize the excommunication as a “monstrous 
misunderstanding.” During this time, Tito’s 
foreign policy continued to be as sharply 
anti-Western and pro-Soviet as it had been 
prior to June 1948. Yet a need for reori- 
entation was urgently felt. 

The real political shift in Tito’s line came 
in 1950. The reasons for it were twofold 
and in both instances imperative. On the 
one hand, the economic situation in Yu- 
goslavia, closed to the West and now prac- 
tically strangulated by the East through 
abrogation of all trade agreements, ap- 
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proached catastrophe. On the other hand, 
Communist aggression in Korea served as 
a warning to Yugoslav leaders that their 
increasingly hostile Eastern neighbors could 
one day receive similar orders for a proxy 
thrust. There was only one shield against 
both dangers: the United States. As it had 
done through UNRRA after the war, the 
United States could pour new millions into 
a moribund socialist economy to save it 
from ruin; and by repeating the determina- 
tion which it had displayed in Korea, it could 
deter Stalin from engaging in a military 
vendetta in the Balkans. 

When Tito and his retinue realized, no 
doubt to their amazement, that America was 
not only willing to help, but that the aid 
would come without political strings at- 
tached, they were ready to switch their for- 
eign policy onto an entirely new track. This 
move was hardly surprising; given the te- 
nacity with which Tito’s group clung to their 
positions of power, a rapprochement with the 
United States was the only alternative open 
tothem. Moreover, the first measures of eco- 
nomic ‘destalinization,” introduced in 1950, 
served as the ideological screen for the adopt - 
ed shift. Eleven years, before Stalin’s em- 
balmed remains were evicted from Red 
Square, Tito laid claim to a genuine Marxist- 
Leninist escutcheon, unsullied by Stalin’s 
“revisionism.” 


THE THREE PILLARS OF 
RESISTANCE 
The climax of anti-Sovietism came on the 
occasion of the Sixth Congress of the CPY, 
held in November 1952. It was as if all the 
participants in the Congress vied with each 
other to see who could denounce most vio- 
lently not only Stalin himself, but the en- 
tire system which he had erected in the 
U.S.S.R. In his general report, Tito attacked 
every aspect of Soviet policies, both foreign 
and domestic. He accused the Soviet Union 
of having transformed the “once independ- 
ent eastern states into mere colonies in the 
heart of Europe”; he placed full responsi- 
bility upon the U.S.S.R. for having “pushed 
northern Korea into an aggressive war“; he 
advocated the “revision of the imperialist 
partition of Polish and German territories in 
favor of the U.S. S. R.“; and he bewailed the 
fact that some of the non-Russian nations 
were “erased from the earth’s surface, 
through the most cruel methods of which 
Hitler himself would have been envious.” 
Even more significant were similar out- 
bursts in Edvard Kardelj’s report on foreign 
political problems. Two points merit special 
mention, First, Kardelj urged that Ger- 
many should be reunified on the basis of 
genuine free elections in both zones.” This 
would lead to an “independent and equal 
Germany, including Germany’s right to re- 
arm within the limits of necessity to de- 
fend her independence.” Secondly, Kardelj’s 
denunciation of Soviet imperialism con- 
tained a hint that Yugoslavia might adhere 
to an anti-Soviet defense pact: “Through 
capitulation or empty pacifist phraseology 
one cannot secure peace. We desire to avoid, 
as long as it is possible, a direct engagement 
in the existing regional pacts. It is clear, 
however, that such an attitude of ours could 
not be maintained if the world’s situation 
would continue further to deteriorate and if 
the danger for our independence would be- 
come acute.” A sentence in the Congress’ 
final resolution emphasized dramatically the 
fact that all bridges to Moscow had been 
burned: “Characteristic of today’s interna- 
tional situation is the role of the Soviet 
Union as a new aggressive imperialist power 
which aspires to achieve world hegemony.” 
These virulent anti-Soviet pronounce- 
ments mirrored clearly the extent to which 
the Yugoslav rulers felt themselves threat- 
ened by their eastern neighbors. At the 
same time, however, their indictment of 
Stalin was paired with attacks on Western 
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reaction and protestations of Marxist-Len- 
inist orthodoxy. Mika Tripalo, head of the 
“People’s Youth,” boasted that in Yugo- 
slavia “for the first time in human history 
the genial ideas of the teachers of scientific 
socialism, Marx, Engels, and Lenin, were 
realized.” Similarly, Tito explained that 
in defending Yugoslav socialism “our Party 
made possible further development of the 
revolutionary thought in the world.” The 
emotional highlight of the Congress came 
during Milovan Djilas’ inflammatory speech 
celebrating the anniversary of the October 
Revolution. Amid wild applause, Djilas ex- 
claimed: “If the spirit of the October Revo- 
lution, if the genial thoughts of Marx, En- 
gels, and Lenin are strangulated in the Soviet 
Union by the bureaucratic counterrevolution 
and by falsifiers of Marxism, socialism and 
the October Revolution, that spirit and that 
thought have emerged, under different condi- 
tions and different forms, in a new life-giving 
radiance in our country. The spirit of Oc- 
tober, the thought of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin live and create in the intrepid, revolu- 
tionary, proletarian, plebeian personality of 
Comrade Tito.” 

At that moment—as during the entire pe- 
riod from 1948 to 1953 in general—Stalin’s 
threat produced the same cohesive effect on 
a large majority of Yugoslay Communists 
as did their earlier Stalinist fervor. Pres- 
ervation at any cost of their power in Yugo- 
slavia, psychological intoxication with the 
self-made myth that they were the only 
genuine Marxist-Leninists and, finally, Tito’s 
“cult of personality” as a central rallying 
point of Yugoslay “protestantism”—these 
were the three pillars of CPY’s resistance to 
Moscow. 

THE SPIRIT OF BELGRADE 


As long as Stalin lived, Tito’s foreign 
policy was essentially defensive: he under- 
took nothing that might give the master of 
the Kremlin a pretext for armed interven- 
tion. At the same time, parallel with Tito's 
estrangement from Moscow and the loosen- 
ing of economic controls, the regime in 
Yugoslavia relaxed its totalitarian pressure. 

Stalin’s death, the liquidation of Beria 
and the “new course” ina ted under 
Malenkov and Khrushchev heralded a change 
in the Kremlin's attitude toward Belgrade. 
Tito’s signing, on August 4, 1954, of a treaty 
of alliance, political cooperation and mutual 
assistance with Greece and Turkey, with its 
clear security commitment, apparently pre- 
cipitated a major decision in Moscow to 
seek a rapprochement with the regime which 
Stalin failed to destroy. New and politically 
more sober Kremlin heads wanted to correct 
Stalin’s blunder. Moreover, they recognized 
the validity of Tito’s claim that, despite all 
that had passed, he did not betray the Com- 
munist cause. They were even prepared to 
don sackcloth to persuade the “heretic” to 
return to the fold. Tito, delighted by the 
turn of events in Russia, thought that the 
moment of “rehabilitation” was approach- 
ing. He set out to dictate the terms of a 
reconciliation with Moscow which would not 
jeopardize the vitally needed Western aid 
and military protection. 

Khrushchevy’s trip to Belgrade in May 1955 
and the joint Sovyiet-Yugoslav declaration of 
June 2 indeed gave every reason for Tito’s 
satisfaction. A paragraph in the resolution 
sounded like a triumph of a basic Titoist 
conception of the relationship between 
socialist states: Compliance with the princi- 
ple of mutual respect for, and noninterfer- 
ence in, internal affairs for any reason what- 
soever, whether of an economic, political, or 
ideological nature, because questions of in- 
ternal organization, or difference in social 
systems and of different forms of socialist 
development, are solely the concern of the 
individual countries.” ‘Moreover, Tito either 
was not asked or else had succeeded in skirt- 
ing the thorny question of his formal re- 
entry into the Communist bloc. In any 
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event, after the meeting with Khrushchev he 
became a convinced, and to many listeners 
around the world a convincing, proponent of 
the thesis that the Soviet system was under- 
going fundamental change and that Nikita 
Khrushchev was the champion of the liberal 
wing of the CPSU. His enthusiasm waxed 
with Khrushehev's anti-Stalin blasts at the 
20th congress of the CPSU. The dissolu- 
tion of the Cominform in April 1956 seemed 
additional proof of Khrushchev’s willingness 
to dismantle a major barrier on the road to 
Belgrade. The Tito-Khrushchev embrace be- 
came crushing in June 1956 when a tri- 
umphant Tito toured the Soviet Union. The 
man who only recently had been branded in 
the Soviet Union as the most infamous 
traitor of socialism was now given a hero's 
welcome. The country and its regime which 
in November 1952 had been barraged by 
Tito’s maledictions was once again treated 
as a faithful ally. “Yugoslavia,” Tito ex- 
claimed in a speech made in Stalingrad on 
June 11, 1956, “in time of war as well as in 
time of peace, marches shoulder to shoulder 
with the Soviet people toward the same 
goal—victory of socialism.” 

In that summer of 1956, Tito seemed to 
have reached the pinnacle of his career: no 
power, either in the West or in the East, 
wanted his overthrow; his basic domestic 
and foreign political conceptions—decentral- 
ization at home and Communist pluriformity 
abroad—were either practiced or recognized 
by Moscow itself; his was again an illus- 
trious name on the Communist roster, 
cleansed by communism’s “high priests” 
themselves of the stigma of treason. Tito- 
ism, indeed, seemed to have become a “pat- 
tern for international communism.” 


TITO’S AMBITIONS AND THE HUNGARIAN REVOLT 


It seemed obvious during the 1955-56 
honeymoon between Belgrade and Moscow 
that Tito’s ambition was to offer Yugoslavia’s 
experience as a blue print for the destalini- 
zation of the satellites. 

This ambition was not unrealistic. The 
Yugoslay example appealed strongly to many 
Communist leaders within the bloc: Yugo- 
slavia did not suffer under the physical pres- 
ence of the Red army; its Communist Party 
still enjoyed a full monopoly of power but 
was free to experiment and thus improve the 
country’s economy; and it received Luge 
sums in Western aid with no political con- 
cession requested in return. The allure was 
strengthened by the uncertainties and vacil- 
lations of the post-Stalin leadership in Mos- 
cow. 

The explosions of 1956 proved dramatically, 
however, that Titoism was not exportable. 
Tito had no desire to dismantle the Com- 
munist regimes; he wanted only to reform 
them in order to render them more popular 
and efficient. In spite of this and to his 
avowed dismay, the Hungarian revolution 
spiralled dangerously beyond the safety level. 
The revolt, if successful, would have en- 
gulfed not only the satellite empire, but quite 
conceivably the regime in Yugoslavia as well. 
And beyond Hungary and Poland, the major- 
ity of other satellite governments were In the 
hands of unrepentant Stalinists, clearly un- 
willing to fall in step with the béte noire of 
yesterday. 

The Hungarian earthquake inevitably tore 
fissures in the incipient Moscow-Belgrade 
axis, if for no other reason than Khru- 
shchev’s need of a scapegoat for his own fail- 
ures. The revolt also brought into bold re- 
lief a basic consideration in Tito’s attitude 
toward Moscow. In his Pula speech of No- 
vember 11, 1956, Tito criticized the first but 
justified the second Soviet military inter- 
vention in Hungary. He was against Soviet 
interference so long as a Communist regime 
was master of the local situation. He fa- 
vored Soviet military involvement when the 
local party's power threatened to crumble. 

A series of important concessions to Khru- 
shchey during the summer and fall of 1957 
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(acknowledged by Tito himself in his article 
in the October 1957 issue of Foreign Affairs) 
was aimed at procuring for Tito a place of 
equality at the roundtable of the polycentric 
Communist system championed by him. His 
plans, however, were thwarted by Mao Tse- 
tung’s intransigence in Moscow: the Chinese 
Communist leadership was resolutely op- 
posed to any further sharing of the reins 
over the bloc. Finding himself thus barred 
from the inner sanctum of Communist lead- 
ership, Tito decided not to submit uncondi- 
tionally to the binding rigors of a centralized 
Communist discipline. For this reason, he 
did not personally attend the conclave of 
Communist parties in Moscow in November 
1957; nor did the CPY sign the Declaration 
of 12 Communist parties in power. But Tito 
did instruct his representatives, Kardelj and 
Rankovic, to affix their signatures to the 
manifesto of the 64 Communist parties of 
the entire world which, in the words of the 
New York Times, “endorsed every major for- 
eign policy proposal of the Soviet Union.” 
As before, domestic power considerations 
dictated to Tito not to rejoin the Communist 
bloc. Ideological and personal reasons, how- 
ever, prompted him to insist, as always, that 
Yugoslavia belonged to the Communist 
“world.” 


KHRUSHCHEV’S FLEXIBLE APPROACH 


The second Soviet-Yugoslavy dispute flared 
on the occasion of the Seventh Congress of 
the League of the Communists of Yugoslavia 
(LCY), held in April 1958. Its main deto- 
nator was the program adopted by the Con- 
gress. 

The new dispute, however, evolved quite 
differently from the quarrel of 1948. While 
the Chinese and Albanian attacks on LCY’s 
out-and-out revisionist program sounded 
like Stalin at his vitriolic best, the Soviet 
attitude was markedly reserved. In three of 
his important speeches of 1958—at the 
Seventh Congress of the Bulgarian Commu- 
nist Party on June 3, at the Fifth Congress 
of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany on 
July 11, and while sharing the rostrum in 
Lenin’s Central Stadium in Moscow with 
Wladyslaw Gomulka on November 10—Khru- 
shchev outlined several guidelines in his own 
approach to Tito’s Yugoslavia. Contrary to 
Stalin's all-out attack and severance of all 
ties with Belgrade, Khrushchev advocated 
the development of normal, even intensive, 
relations with Yugoslavia on the level of in- 
tergovernmental dealings. He expressed also 
a belief that “as Communists we would like 
to reach mutual und 
tion on the party level.” 
nificantly, that the Yugoslay Communists 
displayed “great merits in the struggle 
against our common class enemies,” and he 
hoped that “despite the present circum- 
stances we shall continue to wage a joint 
struggle against these enemies in the future 
as well, and shall defend peace and socialism 
together.” At the same time, however, he 
declared that the “clearly schismatic and 
revisionist line“ of Yugoslay Communists 
will call for a continuous “irreconcilable 
ideological struggle.“ but tempered this bat- 
tle call with the advice that “we should not 
devote greater attention to the Yugoslav re- 
visionists than they actually deserve.” 

These ambiguities underscored once again 
Khrushchev’s resilient policy toward his ob- 

Yugoslav comrades. He wanted 
to be able, simultaneously or alternately, to 
collaborate with them, to criticize them, to 
compliment them, and to ignore them, re- 
taining always the initiative in using any 
one of these stick-and-carrot tactics. This 
manifold and flexible treatment of Titoism, 
characteristic in general of Khrushchev's 
political gamesmanship, implied a “maxi- 


again, to reenter the bloc and renounce their 
claim to ideological and operational inde- 
pendence. In this connection leaders and 
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members of the League of the Communists 
of Yugoslavia should be constantly reminded 
(as purposively stressed in the draft-program 
of the CPSU submitted to its 22d Con- 
gress) that it is theoretically untenable, 
economically harmful and politically dan- 
gerous to attempt to build socialism in isola- 
tion from the world Socialist system. 

At the same time these pressures and at- 
tacks should be treated as “family quarrels,” 
to be terminated if and when the prodigal 
sons returned to the fold. But should these 
tactics fail, one should keep Tito isolated 
while ignoring the achievements of his re- 
gime. Such quarantine tactics should, 
furthermore, turn Titoism from a liability 
into an asset. By blocking the impact of 
Titoism on Communist Eastern Europe, its 
irrepressible dynamism would inevitably be 
turned on the non-Communist world of un- 
derdeveloped nations, thus indirectly ad- 
vancing Moscow’s aim of rolling back the 
West's political and economic stakes and 
strategic deployment. 

Most important perhaps in this Machiavel- 
lian program, laid down in 1958 but pro- 
jected well into the future, was the change 
in the role of the chief actor, Khrushchev 
himself. He was in 1958, and has been in- 
creasingly since, quite a different man from 
the rather ridiculous solicitor of Tito who, 
in May of 1955, made that absurd and ab- 
ject speech at the Belgrade airport. The 
new Khrushchev was a post-Hungary, post- 
antiparty purge, postsputnik man, brim- 
ming with self-confidence and convinced 
that he had found not only the way to deal 
with Tito, but with the whole range of prob- 
lems confronting the expansion of com- 
munism. 


YUGOSLAVIA’S MEASURED DEFENSE 


Frustrated in his efforts to have the prin- 
ciple of the Belgrade declaration of June 
1955 accepted as a pattern for interstate as 
well as interparty Communist relations, 
Tito braced himself for a new wave of at- 
tacks and a new phase of isolation. His 
hopes that the liberal Khrushchev and “hun- 
dred-flowers” Mao would recognize him as 
equal partner in shaping the destinies of a 
polycentric Communist system were still- 
born. Bombarded with similar accusations 
as in 1948, the Yugoslav Communists adopted 
a similar defense and counterattack, On the 
one hand, they refuted the charges hurled 
against them, branding them as an “unprin- 
cipled campaign against Socialist Yugo- 
slavia.” On the other hand, they offered 
to the world their own program, boasting 
proudly that this, in Tito's words, “docu- 
ment of historical importance” was destined 
to be a major contribution to original and 
creative Marxist-Leninist thought. 

The same claim to genuine Marxism which 
Djilas had articulated in November 1952 was 
now pressed by Tito. In his Labin 5 
on June 15, 1958, he remarked bitterly: “It 
appears to us that bestowed on us 
this hard road to preserve the development of 
socialism from degeneration.” 

From that time on until the publication of 
the draft program of the CPSU, which con- 
tained several passages of direct or veiled 
criticism of Yugoslav revisionism, the 
ideological quarrel flared sporadically, with 
varying degrees of intensity. In the un- 
folding of the  three-cornered—Soviet, 
Chinese, and Yugoslav—dispute over Com- 
munist orthodoxy, the Yugoslay Commu- 
nists invariably attuned their answers to the 
pitch of the attacks made upon them. To 
the violent Chinese or Albanian diatribes 
they retorted without sparing venom. When 
replying to criticism from Moscow or other 
Satellites, they usually avoided abusive 
words and couched their arguments with ex- 
treme care. The common theme in all of 
these was that their unwillingness to yield to 
the censors was due only to their own ide- 
ological unimpeachability. This was suc- 
cinctly stated by Edvard Kardelj in his book 
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on “Socialism and War,” published in 1960. 
The distinctive features of this book were 
the indictment of Chinese “Stalinism,” a 
considerable degree of acceptance of Soviet 
views, and a self-righteous insistence on 
being the closest to an authentic Marxist 
interpretation of world problems. 

Other moves by Yugoslavia indicate Tito’s 
responsive reactions to Khrushchev’s initia- 
tives. Particularly since the second half of 
1959, Yugoslavia has strengthened political, 
economic and cultural ties with other Com- 
munist countries, except China and Albania. 
This—in the Communist jargon—‘normali- 
zation of relations” on the state level is 
manifested by intensive exchanges of dele- 
gations of practically every kind, by an in- 
crease in trade with countries of the Warsaw 
bloc (representing in mid-1961 about 27 
percent of Yugloslavia’s foreign trade), and 
by long-term economic agreements with the 
majority of the East European countries. 

Finally, the pattern of Yugoslav-Soviet 
relations emerges most clearly in Tito’s ac- 
tions and rationalizations in foreign affairs— 
a topic which calls for more lingering scru- 
tiny. 


THE SUBTLE GAME WITH KHRUSHCHEV 


Despite the deterioration of the inter- 
party ties with the CPSU following the No- 
vember 1957 Moscow meeting, the orienta- 
tion of Yugoslavia’s foreign policy continued 
to hew significantly to the Soviet Union's 
foreign political course. To be sure, Tito’s 
report to the Seventh Congress of the LCY, 
held in April 1958, scored the division of 
the world into two military blocs, both of 
which he claimed Yugoslavia would refuse 
to join. Beyond this declaration of formal 
neutrality, however, the speech brimmed 
with indictments of NATO and U.S. policies 
and approvals of Soviet actions. Indeed, the 
report constituted a complete retraction of 
Tito’s statements at the sixth congress of 
his party 51⁄4 years earlier. 

Once again the West was the villain. Ac- 
cording to Tito, its powerful reactionary cir- 
cles were toying with the idea of a crusade 
against communism. He charged that West- 
ern powers forged NATO not only to resist 
Stalin’s rigid and needlessly aggressive for- 
eign policy, but also as an instrument for 
world domination, thus provoking the for- 
mation of the defensive“ Warsaw Pact. 
Tensions in the cold war, claimed Tito, were 
sharpened by the Western trade embargo 
against Socialist countries. He accused the 
West of drawing a strategic noose around 
the U.S. S. R. and other Eastern countries, and 
of heavy-footed interference in the internal 
affairs of the people’s democracies engaged 
in building a new Socialist order. Tito re- 
jected emphatically any thought of joining 
the Atlantic Pact or any other European 
agreement of a “bloc” nature, and stressed 
that the “military side of the Balkan Pact 
has gotten a secondary character.” 

The key remark in Tito’s report was that, 
since June 1955, “Yugoslavia was not threat- 
ened any more by an aggression” and that 
the relations with the U.S.S.R, and other 
countries of people’s democracy (they were 
never again called Soviet satellites“) were 
continuously improving. In other words, 
unlike Stalin, Khrushchev was not challeng- 
ing the position of Yugoslavia’s rulers; there- 
fore, the latter were willing, despite all ideo- 
logical disagreements with the CPSU, to 
endorse the main tenets of Soviet foreign 
policy. In the subtle games they were play- 
ing with Khrushchev, this was a concession 
to temper any annoyance by Moscow at their 
refusal to rejoin the bloc. 

The same motive, to be undisturbed at 
home while retaining full freedom of action, 
emerged starkly in the new LCY’s program 
of 1958. The two concepts stressed in the 
E chapters on Foreign Policy of 

Socialist Yugoslavia” and on the “Struggle 
for Socialism Under New Conditions” were ac- 
tive coexistence and proletarian internation- 
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alism. The program stipulated that “the pol- 
icy of active coexistence should rest on re- 
spect of independence, sovereignty, equality, 
territorial integrity and noninterference in 
the internal affairs of other countries.” This 
enumeration, an echo of the 1955 Belgrade 
declaration. was obviously intended as a re- 
minder to the Soviet leaders that they them- 
selves had approved Tugoslavia's right to 
develop her own form of socialism. The idea 
of “proletarian internationalism” was op- 
posed to any notion of “national commu- 
nism” (twice explicitly rejected in the pro- 
gram) and served to indicate that Yugoslav 
Communists were faithful believers of the 
Marxist-Leninist credo that “humanity was 
moving deep into the era of socialism,” as 
stated in the program. They were ready to 
lend a militant hand to encourage this 
process. 

These basic tenets—pleading innocence to 
the Kremlin’s charges of ideological devi- 
ation, but echoing substantially Moscow's 
foreign political line—have characterized 
Yugoslavia’s attitude toward Moscow in the 
past 3 years. Practically every Tito speech 
on foreign affairs during this period (in 
particular his address before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in New York 
on September 22, 1960, and again before the 
Yugoslav Parliament on December 26) con- 
tained homilies on the virtues of peaceful 
coexistence and the evils of the division of 
the-world into two military camps, while 
leaning heavily toward Moscow when dis- 
cussing the issues of the day. His embrace 
of the Soviet position was never warmer 
than in his speech before the Belgrade Con- 
ference of nonaligned nations on September 
3, 1961. 

He endorsed Khrushchev’s proposal on 
general disarmament and derided the U.S. 
fetish of controls and inspections. He ex- 
pressed understanding of the reasons in- 
voked by the Soviet Government in resuming 
atomic tests in the atmosphere (chiding the 
Soviets only for timing the tests with the 
start of the conference). He endorsed the 
thesis of two German states, one of which 
was acquiring a “more and more outspokenly 
new social character” while the other fea- 
tured “a typical capitalist social system preg- 
nant with interwoven remnants of Fascist 
and revenge conceptions and tendencies.” 
He explained that some people in the West 
were opposed to the principle of peaceful 
coexistence for they were afraid that in 
peaceful competition with the Socialist sys- 
tem, capitalism would not fare well. He 
asked finally for the modification of the role 
of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, suggesting that he be downgraded 
to a simple “administrative functionary of 
the U.N. without independent political com- 
petency.” 

The remainder of the speech was devoted 
to strictures on neocolonialism, including 
sharp criticism of U.S. policies in Latin 
America and praise for the unanimous re- 
sistance of the Cuban people against the ag- 
gressive intervention of the p April. 
Since anticolonialism represents one of the 
cornerstones of Tito’s foreign policy, it calls 
for closer examination. 


TITO’S BLOC BUILDING 


In December of 1954, Tito started on a 
month’s visit to two Asian countries, Burma 
and India. Exactly 4 years later he repeated 
this journey, broadening it this time, how- 
ever, to include in addition to the above two 
countries Ceylon, Ethiopia, Sudan and the 
United Arab Republic. His most recent trip, 
early in 1961, was to eight African countries 
(Ghana, Togo, Liberia, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, 
Tunisia, and again the United Arab Re- 
public). 

Ever since his first journey, Tito has been 
busily engaged in building an informal but 
active bloc of nonalined countries, In his of- 
ficial pronouncements he has suggested that 
these nonalined countries should refuse 
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stalwartly to join any of the existing mili- 
tary blocs and decline to take any part in the 
global cold war. Thus, although militarily 
and economically weak, they would be in a 
position to exert strong pressure on the 
leaders of the two antagonistic blocs, urging 
them to preserve peace by disarming and to 
convert their huge military budgets to peace- 
ful means of economic development through- 
out the world. These are, on the surface, 
noble goals. However, they assume a dif- 
ferent hue when examined against the back- 
ground of Titoist ideology as well as Yugo- 
slavia’s stand on world issues. 

As regards ideology, the 1958 program of 
the LCY had clearly stated that in the un- 
derdeveloped countries just liberated from 
colonial oppression, tendencies and possibil- 
ities exist for bypassing certain phases of 
capitalist development and immediately 
passing onto the construction of the eco- 
nomic foundations of the development of 
socialism.” By the same token, the principle 
of active coexistence, as applied to these 
countries, had only one precise meaning: to 
broaden the basis of the struggle against 
imperialism and colonialism. 

These passages are important because they 
identify anticolonialism with the ultimate 
victory of socialism, i.e. communism, and 
because they clearly reflect the belief that 
Titoism represents for these countries a most 
suitable blueprint for achieving socialism. 
A host of actions by Belgrade corroborates 
these points: the publication of the LCY 
program in 26 foreign editions, including a 
Spanish one in Chile, an Indonesian in Dja- 
karta, a Burmese in Rangoon and an Indian 
in New Delhi; Tito's speech at Bandung 
University on December 26, 1958; another 
speech in Belgrade on April 27, 1961, after 
his return from Africa; tireless efforts to 
achieve closest connections of every kind 
with the underdeveloped countries (this be- 
ing one of the most important tasks of the 
Socialist Alliance of the Working People of 
Yugoslavia, alias Popular Front); uncondi- 
tional support given to any anticolonial 
movement in the world; the investment of 
over $5 million to organize the Belgrade 
conference. All this speaks for Tito’s ambi- 
tion to offer his doctrine, system and leader- 
ship to the emerging third world. 

These feverish activities by a small coun- 
try in vast and remote regions of the world 
do not suggest that Tito works in a planned 
and concerted partnership with the Soviet 
Union to promote the spread of communism. 
As Zbigniew Brzezinski has correctly pointed 
out: “The conflict between the traditional 
Soviet dichotomic image of the world and 
the Yugoslav version of an interrelated, 
worldwide, and largely organic develop- 
ment toward socialism was not resolved.” 
Quite likely, moreover, the Soviet leaders 
watch with mixed feelings Tito’s close friend- 
ship with countries on which they them- 
selves would prefer to have a more direct 
influence. 

YUGOSLAV-SOVIET RELATIONS 

Nonetheless, despite the heretic label 
affixed upon it by the Communist bloc, 
Titoism promotes Soviet interests in the 
third world—if not directly then at least in- 
directly—by inspiring and supporting atti- 
tudes in these countries detrimental to the 
basic interests of the West. First of all, as 
George Bailey has described it in the Re- 
porter: “The fitting of the Marxist formula 
onto the natural anticolonial reaction is the 
greatest service the Yugoslav regime has 
made to the Communist cause.” Secondly, 
Tito's public statements and behind-the- 
scene politicking at the Belgrade conference 
confirmed once more that he is doing his 
utmost to aline the nonalined behind Soviet 
foreign policy objectives. Even should he 
not succeed in this endeavor, however, his 
anti-imperialist harangues and the support 
he tenders to radical revolutionary move- 
ments in the developing areas helps to 
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undermine Western positions and creates 
effective roadblocks to the kind of coopera- 
tive ventures envisaged in the U.S. Alliance 
for Progress program. One of the ironic 
paradoxes of our time is that at least part of 
the generous economic assistance given by 
the United States to Yugoslavia as a calcu- 
lated gamble to weaken the Communist bloc 
is used by Tito to undermine Western power 
and influence in the grey zones of southeast 
Asia, Africa, and, less directly, Latin America. 

If we go a step further and try to addaice 
the reasons for Tito’s insistence on the 
closest ties with the nonalined, we come 
again face to face with the aforementioned 
trinity of factors shaping Yugoslav foreign 
policy. In the first place, intimacy with the 
world’s neutrals—whom the Soviet Union 
also woos actively—offers to the Communist 
rulers of Yugoslavia a supplementary guaran- 
tee that the U.S.S.R. will refrain from any 
openly aggressive act against them. Sec- 
ondly, the spread of Titoism in the under- 
developed countries compensates for the lack 
of access to the Communist bloc and provides 
the LCY with the psychological palliative 
of participating actively in the irrepressible 
march toward communism. Finally, for 
Tito’s inflated ego, even an informal co- 
leadership of the shapeless third bloc com- 
pensates to some extent for the grandiose 
dreams thwarted by Stalin, Mao, and Khru- 
shchey. Barred from the Moscow inner 
sanctum, Tito can look to impressionable 
audiences between Djakarta and Accra to ap- 
plaud his actions and provide fulfillment for 
his self-arrogated mission: the struggle for 
communism as he himself has shaped it since 
1950 and now offers it magnanimously to the 
world. 


THE FUTURE WITH OR WITHOUT TITO 


It might be appropriate to conclude this 
analysis with a few remarks about the prob- 
able future course of Titoist foreign policy. 
As long as Tito lives and continues to wield 
undisputed leadership over his party, it is 
unlikely that Yugoslavia will openly and of- 
ficially reenter the Soviet bloc: if nothing 
else, the twin fears of falling into a new 
Soviet trap and of forfeiting American aid 
will continue to guide the actions of Yugo- 
slavia’s present rulers. At the same time, 
they will most certainly maintain their sup- 
port of Moscow’s foreign policy, waxing even 
more benevolent as Khrushchev acts tougher 
but does not threaten them directly. They 
will also tend to draw closer to the Kremlin 
to the extent that relations between Moscow 
and Peking continue to deteriorate. The 
support of Moscow's policies will not, how- 
ever, be total—if for no other reason than 
Tito’s need to preserve token credentials of 
independence when asking for American 
assistance. 

The entire bent of Tito’s policy, however, 
will be put to the test when Yugoslavia’s 
master leaves the scene. Already today 
Yugoslavia is feeling the pinch of isolation 
between the two European blocs which, un- 
der their respective auspices, are moving 
ever more rapidly toward closer integration. 
Moreover, the experiments of economic de- 
centralization will probably come under fire 
from powerful elements, not only within the 
LCY rank-and-file but also in its central 
committee, who favor a much tighter con- 
trol over the economy along with much clos- 
er ties with the U.S.S.R. It is possible that 
Tito’s gestures at the Belgrade conference 
were intended as a sop to these neo-comin- 
formist” elements. In any event, once Tito's 
unifying leadership has been removed, these 
forces would certainly make a concerted bid 
for power, but in so doing would meet with 
resistance both inside the LCY and in the 
country at large. 

. Conceivably, Tito’s individual or collective 
heirs might succeed in continuing his line. 
But it is by no means fantastic to assume 
that a grave crisis might follow the dictator's 
death, affording to both the U.S.S.R. and the 
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U.S, multiple opportunities to exert a deci- 
sive influence upon the future of Yugoslavia 
and, through it, upon broader areas of the 
globe. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp the article 
written by Paul Underwood, to which I 
have previously referred, entitled Tito's 
Neutral Road—Toward Moscow,” and 
also the article entitled “They Call 
Themselves Neutrals,” written by George 
omnes and published in Reporter maga- 

ne. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times magazine, Nov. 
26, 1961] 
Trro's NEUTRAL Roap—Towarp Moscow 
(By Paul Underwood) 

BELGRADE.—Thirteen years and $2 billion 
worth of American aid after Yugoslavia broke 
away from the Soviet bloc, the role of Presi- 
dent Tito and his unique Communist regime 
is under fire throughout the Western World. 

Critics accuse him of deliberately helping 
the Soviet Union. The projected sale of 130 
jet fighter planes to him has roused a storm 
of objections in the United States. The 
State Department is weighing decisions on 
Yugoslav aid applications pending a review 
of Yugoslav-United States relations. 

In Western Europe, similar studies are 
underway that could radically change the 
complexion of Yugoslav relations with that 
part of the world. 

Marshal Tito characteristically has made 
no effort to calm the storm. On the con- 
trary, he has hit back, accusing the United 
States of attempting to use economic pres- 
sure to force him to change his foreign policy. 
And, if anything he has moved even closer 
to Soviet positions on world issues. 

In large measure—although Washington 
insists its review had been started before- 
hand—the uproar represents a not surprising 
reaction to President Tito’s almost blanket 
endorsement of Soviet positions at the re- 
cent conference in Belgrade of leaders of 25 
unalined nations. It is obvious that by this 
stand the Yugoslav president lost heavily in 
his relations with the West while apparently 
gaining nothing from the other side. At 
the subsequent congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party—the results of which Tito 
described as of great signifiance for “the fur- 
ther movement toward a truly democratic 
and progressive development” throughout 
the world as well as in the Soviet Union— 
Premier Khrushchev repaid him by once 
again branding Yugoslav revisionism as the 
greatest single danger within the interna- 
tional Communist movement. 

What factors led the Yugoslav chief to 
take up this position? The answer undoubt- 
edly lies in the character of Marshal Tito, in 
his conception of the world and of Yugo- 
slavia’s place in it, and in the development 
of the unusual system known as Titoism. 

There is little in the man that fits the 
ordinary conception of a Communist dictator. 
He is a dignified, charming person who wins 
over visitors whatever their political lean- 
ings. He has an easy laugh, a clear, ruddy 
complexion usually bronzed from the sun 
and wind. Although 69 years old, he could 
easily pass for 10 years younger. 

He can be frighteningly angry—at such 
times, his face freezes into a stony mask and 
his aids, uncommonly hushed, step a pace 
or two back. But usually in public he is the 
dignified, smiling father of his people. 

Tito’s dominance of the Yugoslav scene 
is unchallenged. No one who has spent more 
than a few days in the country can doubt 
that he is the absolute boss. Smiling por- 
traits, frowning portraits, tight-lipped and 
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determined portraits stare down from the 
walls of every public building, store, restau- 
rant, bar, and coffee house. 

His army of 30 divisions—the largest single 
land force in Europe except for the Soviet 
Union’s—is garrisoned in every corner of the 
country. The highly efficient Ministry of the 
Interior has thousands of UDBA (Bureau of 
State Security) agents monitoring telephone 
calls, listening in coffee houses, and checking 
suspicious movements. Only one political 
force exists in the country, the Communist 
Party, and the men who sit on its politburo 
are the men who run the show. Any hint of 
organized opposition is stepped on imme- 
diately. 

These are familiar features of any Com- 
munist dictatorship. More interesting are 
the things about Tito’s Yugoslavia that set 
it apart from other Communist countries, 
Both official and social relations with for- 
eigners are permitted. Thousands of non- 
official Yugoslavs travel abroad, the vast 
majority to the West, and return. News- 
papers from Western Europe and the United 
States are on sale in the major cities. There 
is no jamming of foreign broadcasts. 

Forcible collectivization of farmland was 
stopped in 1953, and more than 90 percent 
of the nation’s agricultural surface is pri- 
vately owned. Although the official goal is 
still a completely socialized agriculture, re- 
gime spokesmen insist the only pressure 
toward that end will be the economic force 
of the market, driving the least efficient to 
the wall. The fact that the legal limita- 
tion of individual landholdings to 25 acres 
or less and that the high cost to the individ- 
ual farmer of fertilizer and equipment are 
speeding that process only slightly tarnishes 
the gleam on Belgrade’s unorthodoxy, 

There is no insistence on Socialist real- 
ism. Modern artists and writers whose 
names are anathema in Moscow are hon- 
ored in Belgrade, and all of the “isms” that 
proliferate in the art world have their fol- 
lowers in Yugoslavia. 

Probably the most significant of the Tito- 
ist innovations has been the series of changes 
in the economic sphere that have given the 
Yugoslavs an impressive degree of genuine 
economic democracy—decentralization of 
planning and authority, the establishment 
of workers’ councils to run the nation’s en- 

„ acknowledgment of the law of 
supply and demand and the desirability of 
competition. 

Along with these have come ever increas- 
ing economic ties with the West. In recent 
years, the Yugoslavs have enjoyed one of the 
highest rates of economic growth in the 
world and a rise in living standards surpass- 
ing any of their Communist-ruled neighbors. 

All of these novelties have contributed 
toward the establishment of an atmosphere 
so different from other Communist capitals 
that an elderly Bulgarian, permitted to leave 
his homeland last year for the first time since 
1945, burst into tears on a Belgrade square, 
exclaiming: “How wonderful again to see 
people who are free.” 

None of this could be without the blessing 
of Tito, who was born Josip Broz, of Croatian 
Catholic parents in the village of Kumrovac, 
near Zagreb, on May 25, 1892. The name 
Tito, a common one in his locality, he 
adopted afterward as a cover during his 
colorful career in Communist conspiracy and 
revolution. Eight of his 14 brothers and 
sisters died in infancy, The other members 
of the poor peasant family had a hard life. 

The future Yugoslav chief was trained as 
a locksmith and became a metalworker. 
At the outbreak of World War I, he was 
drafted into a Croatian regiment in the 
Austrian Army. Sent to the Russian front, 
he was wounded and catured by czarist 
forces. Imprisoned for organizing protests 
against the treatment of war captives, he 
Was sent to Siberia, only to be released by 
the Bolsheviks during the 1917 revolution. 
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He remained in Russia long enough to see 
the triumph of the revolution and to marry 
a Russian girl, the first of his three wives. 

The young revolutionary returned to Yugo- 
slavia and promptly joined the then-illegal 
Communist Party. His rise was de- 
spite several years in prison for illegal ac- 
tivity. In 1934, he was elected to the party 
Politburo and sent to Moscow, where he 
worked in the Balkan section of the Comin- 
tern, the old headquarters of the interna- 
tional Communist movement. On his return 
to Yugoslavia 2 years later, he reorganized 
his own party, and 1938 took over its leader- 
ship. 

The story of the bloody fight waged by 
partisan forces against both the Axis in- 
vaders and internal enemies during World 
War II is known the world around. In the 
immediate postwar years, Tito and his aids 
were Moscow’s most loyal supporters, self- 
willed prisoners of the Soviet conception of 
a Marxist state. 

The development of Yugoslavia’s individ- 
ual approach came only after Belgrade’s 
quarrel with Stalin and the 1948 expulsion of 
Yugoslavia from the Cominform. The cen- 
tral issue beyond doubt was the continuance 
in power of Tito and the men around him, 
who owed Stalin nothing, having fought and 
won both their own civil war as well as the 
battle against the Axis. 

Although shaken by the clash, Tito in no 
way lost his faith in Marxism, and he and 
his aids came slowly to the belief that the 
internal difficulties they were experiencing 
were due not to Marxism itself but to what 
they came to view as the anti-Marxist poli- 
cies of Stalin’s Soviet Union. 

With the dawn of this conception, and 
buoyed up by Western support, Belgrade’s 
leaders began their search for a satisfactory 
blueprint for the Marxist state they en- 
visioned. The system they developed has 
borrowed ideas and methods from capitalism, 
but it is a mistake to think, as many people 
in the West seem to, that the Yugoslavs are 
moving away from communism. 

Belgrade sees these borrowed ideas and 
methods simply as tools equally adaptable 
to any social or economic system, and re- 
quiring the sacrifice of none of the basic 
tenets of Marxism. 

Nevertheless, the Yugoslavs have been and 
continue to be a disturbing element in in- 
ternational communism, Their ability to 
maintain both an independent posture in the 
world and a rate of economic growth sur- 
passing that of the Soviet bloc countries 
is undeniably attractive to thousands of 
Communists in Moscow’s Eastern European 
satellites. 

To criticism from the bloc that they have 
become “agents of American imperialism,” 
the Yugoslavs reply that it was simply good 
Marxist strategy to obtain from the West the 
means for transforming their country into a 
Communist society. Tito and his associates 
can rightfully boast that in accepting aid 
from the West they have never subscribed to 
any commitment that could curb their free- 
dom of action. 

While at home they have maintained a 
pragmatic approach to domestic problems, 
refusing to be bound by ideological positions 
demonstrably impractical, they have in no 
way diluted the Communist essence of their 
system. Tito has repeatedly declared: “I 
am a Communist and nothing but a Com- 
munist.” 

This statement deserves more attention 
than it is often given in studies of Yugoslav 
foreign—as well as domestic—policies, 
Among other things, it inescapably means 
that the Yugoslav chief subscribes to the 
Marxist theory of the inevitable decline of 
capitalism and the triumph of communism. 

He argues with the Kremlin on several im- 
portant points; for instance, he contends 
that Socialist forms are now evolving within 
capitalist societies and can gain victory there 
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without violence—a contradiction of the 
orthodox view. Nevertheless, he told a re- 
cent interviewer that although the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia differed as to methods 
their basic aims were identical. 

This is in reality an oversimplification of 
his position. Tito has consistently main- 
tained there could be no single pattern for 
socialism; that, as a result of differing inter- 
nal conditions, nations must take different 
paths to the common goal. 

In the difficult years after the break with 
the Cominform the Yugoslav leaders awoke 
to the fact that their continued rule was 
dependent on the feeling of their own people, 
on the popularity of the regime they con- 
structed. They had to build what was, in 
effect, a purely Yugoslav approach to social- 
ism that would appeal to the people, non- 
Communists as well as Communists, and to 
their national spirit. 

This fact explains in part the compara- 
tively liberal course of Yugoslav communism 
during the past 13 years—a more rigid rule 
would court the danger of internal revolt. 
But a complete explanation also entails a 
recognition of the role Tito’s own philosophy 
played in that development, 

The Yugoslav President is not a great the- 
orist. He is primarily a man of action, con- 
cerned with practical ways to achieve his 
aims. His conversion to communism was 
probably more an emotional experience than 
an intellectual process. Speaking once of 
his years in Russia during the revolution, he 
said the scene “created in my mind a really 
immense enthusiasm that I can never for- 
get.” 

His lack of concern for rigid doctrine has 
enabled him to maintain a more human ap- 
proach to his people than perhaps any other 
Communist leader. He insists that a So- 
cialist society must be built for the welfare 
of man and not for something abstract. 
Humanism in the true sense of the word is 
essential to socialism.” 

Tito once told an interviewer who asked 
him about great men that a man was “great 
for his surroundings if he is able to under- 
stand well the aspirations of his people and 
to direct his activity so as to satisfy the de- 
sires of his people.” 

Up to a point, he would fit his own def- 
inition of “greatness”; to the majority of 
Yugoslavs he is the embodiment of their na- 
tion. But he could never tolerate any course 
he considered counter to the eventual com- 
munization of Yugoslavia, even if desired by 
his people. 

As a dedicated Communist, he must pursue 
a path that he feels will lead him to the 
same goal the Soviet leaders have in mind. 
As a disciple of Marx and Lenin, he still must 
see in the Soviet Union a comradely nation, 
mistaken perhaps, but traveling in his di- 
rection. A quarrel with the West is a quar- 
rel with a philosophy alien to him. A quar- 
rel with Moscow is a family fight. 

Since 1948, Tito’s main foreign policy con- 
cern has been to broaden its base and pre- 
vent the possible isolation of Yugoslavia. 
His efforts can be divided into three dis- 
tinct periods. 

The first, the years immediately follow- 
ing 1948, saw a close association with the 
West, because of the need for defense 
against the threats and military maneuvers 
of neighboring Communist states. This 
was the period of the Balkan Pact with 
Greece and Turkey, an alliance that asso- 
ciated Yugoslavia, at least loosely, with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 

The second period followed the death of 
Stalin and the 1955 visit of Mr. Khrushchev 
to Belgrade to make a public avowal of Yu- 
goslavia’s right to differ from the bloc. Tito 
then shifted the weight of his attention and 
sought to create a base of support within 
the bloc, This effort collapsed in the wake 
of the 1956 upheavals in Eastern Europe 
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and the Yugoslav refusal to sign the 1957 
Moscow declaration of common policy with 
the bloc. 

Sometime during this period, Tito appar- 
ently came to two conclusions that still 
influence his assessment of the world situa- 
tion. The first was that the West was rap- 
idly losing the cold war and that the ex- 
pected collapse of capitalism was much more 
immediate than it had appeared a few years 
before. 

The second was that the Soviet Union 
under Mr. Khrushchey was an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from what it had been under 
Stalin, and that he might be able to reach 
an accommodation even with a triumphant 
Kremlin, provided Yugoslavia could muster 
proper support in the world, 

These conclusions set the stage for the 
third phase of Tito's post-1948 policy. Re- 
buffed by the East and unwilling to turn to 
the alien—and doomed—West, he began his 
search for friends among the new countries 
of Asia and Africa. In doing so, however, he 
did not renounce all hope of influence with- 
in Eastern Europe, the area of his abiding 
concern, 

Belgrade’s drive for influence and support 
among the Asians and Africans has been 
successful, on the whole; whether it repre- 
sents a setback or an advance in the Com- 
munist penetration of these countries is 
moot. The Chinese Communists ridicule as- 
sociation with such bourgeois nationalists 
as Nasser and Sukarno but Moscow shows 
signs of being impressed with Beigrade's 
success. 

In conversations with westerners, Yugo- 
slavs assert that their activities in the un- 
derdeveloped countries actually help the 
West because they keep the Africans and 
Asians out of the Soviet camp. Inherent in 
this argument is the assumption that there 
is no other choice—that all the emerging na- 
tions must of necessity turn to the left. 

The Yugoslavs deny any desire to export 
their own system but they obviously are do- 
ing their best to encourage Socialist tend- 
encies among their underdeveloped friends. 
The exact degree of their influence on these 
countries is difficult to assess. Certainly the 
larger ones, like Egypt and India, determine 
their policies on the basis of their own needs, 
without regard to Belgrade. But some of the 
smaller and less experienced ones may ac- 
tually be swayed by Yugoslav arguments. 

Tito’s basic aim in his association with 
the nonalined nations seems to be to form 
a group of Socialist-minded, essentially anti- 
Western supporters in preparation for Mos- 
cow’s expected triumph. Such a backing 
might enable him to maintain a certain in- 
dependence and give him continued influ- 
ence even in a Soviet-dominated world. 

An independent role has been, and will 
continue to be, the sine qua non of Bel- 
grade's foreign policy. Geography, ideology, 
and convictions as to the course of develop- 
ment in the world lead Tito to look to the 
East first in considering his moves. When- 
ever there are signs of increasing tension be- 
tween Moscow and Peking, Belgrade’s in- 
terest in better relations with the Soviet 
leadership grows. At such moments, Khru- 
shchey is inclined to include Yugoslavia in 
the play of Communist power politics inside 
the bloc. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible for Tito to 
consider actually rejoining the bloc under 
Moscow’s terms. To do so would mean not 
only the loss of maneuverability but of all 
he has built up in the past 13 years. Yugo- 
slavia would become only another satellite 
like Czechoslovakia or Hungary. For this 
reason, Belgrade’s aim must always be to 
maintain a certain distance from the bloc, 
while supporting the general aims of its 
foreign policy. How far the Yugoslav leaders 
find themselves from the West is to them a 
matter of secondary importance. 
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{From the Reporter, Sept. 28, 1961] 
THEY CaLL THEMSELVES NEUTRALS 
(By George Bailey) 

BELGRADE. —In what has been wryly de- 
scribed as the first free discussion the Yugo- 
slav Parliament had seen since 1928, Presi- 
dent Marshal Josip Broz Tito, addressing 
the “neutralist summit conference” here, 
praised East Germany as a state of “pro- 
nounced social character in all spheres of 
social life’ and damned West Germany as 
a “restored * * * typically capitalist social 
system, fraught and interwoven with rem- 
nants of fascist and revanchist conceptions 
and tendencies, which give cause for grave 
concern.” He also said that since the time 
Nikita Khrushchev submitted his proposal 
on general disarmament to the United Na- 
tions the question had not moved one step 
further. And he accused the West of block- 
ing “real” disarmament by making “a fe- 
tish” out of the question of controls. 

The effect of the speech was immediate 
and electric. It appalled many of the dele- 
gates, surprised even Tito's friends, and 
prompted one of his Asian guests to charac- 
terize it as the “outpouring of an oaf.” As 
one observer put it: “Tito has had the gall 
to damn out of hand the only legitimate 
and duly elected government in Germany 
and praise the most stinking political phe- 
nomenon that exists in the world today. 

But the West received one important con- 
solation prize, the Yugoslay performance at 
the Belgrade Conference provided answers 
to some longstanding questions about 
Yugoslav foreign policy in the last 8 years. 


TITO’Ss HIGH HOPES 


The Conference of Nonalined States that 
ran from September 1 into the small hours 
of September 6 in Belgrade was the culmi- 
nation of several years of spadework by the 
Yugoslav Government and the fruition of 
pilgrimages to Africa and southeast Asia by 
Marshal Tito. The idea of the Conference 
was conceived as a result of the plenary 
session of the United Nations in New York 
last September, when Communist leaders 
assembled to present a united front against 
the West and the neutral countries found 
themselves unprepared and in confusion. 
The idea was developed and given form by 
Marshal Tito during his tour of Africa last 
winter. 

But in a larger sense the Conference was 
the result of the direction taken by the Yugo- 
slav Government 10 years ago to find a way 
out of its ideological isolation after the break 
with Stalin and its refusal to join forces 
with social democratic countries and par- 
ties of the West. A “campaign to the south” 
was undertaken, as one observer put it, as a 
way of demonstrating Marxist respectability 
without joining the Soviet Union and its 
bloc. It was more than this. It was an 
attempt to demonstrate Marxist legitimacy. 
In this connection Yugoslavia has seen its 
role as that of front runner, trailblazer for 
the sort of communism it hoped would evolve 
in the Soviet Union as a result of the suc- 
cesssion of the “liberal” Khrushchev. 
“Yugoslav policy,” said a Belgrade official sev- 
eral years ago, “is what Soviet policy ought 
to be.” 

Indeed, Khrushchev has been the great 
hope of the Yugoslav regime ever since he 
emerged victorious from the post-Stalin 
power struggle and went to Canossa. When 
Nikita Sergeyevich stood at the Zemun Air- 
port near Belgrade in 1955 and forthrightly 
admitted “We made a mistake,” it was the 
moment Yugoslay Communists had longed 
for. They had asserted themselves and their 
course, and brought the mighty Soviet Union 
around. Despite all the setbacks they have 
suffered since then; the Yugoslavs have never 
lost hope. Their optimism has survived 
even the experience of being singled out for 
condemnation by Khrushchev in his draft 
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program of the Soviet Communist Party 
released on July 30. Indeed, the more truc- 
ulent Soviet policy became, the more des- 
perately and energetically Yugoslavs de- 
fended Khrushchev as a victim of Stalinists 
at home and Chinese Communists abroad. 
This tendency was reduced to absurdity at 
the Belgrade Conference. They took the 
Soviet decision to resume nuclear testing as 
proof that Khrushchev was in the clutches 
of Stalinists and proclaimed that only the 
West could save the enlightened Khrushchev, 
by acceding to Soviet demands. 

However, the Yugoslavs hopes in Khru- 
shchev were not all illusory. They gained a 
compromise victory when the Soviet Union 
agreed to restore normal diplomatic rela- 
tions. But there was one piece missing: 
relations on the government level could not 
be fully regularized within the Soviet bloc 
until Yugoslavia had also established diplo- 
matic relations with the German Democra- 
tic Republic. And here was a situation in 
which it seemed that Yugoslavia could ren- 
der great service to the Soviet Union and 
the bloc. For by using the international 
prestige it had acquired in its fight against 
Stalin, Yugoslavia’s act of recognizing East 
Germany could be expected to work as a 
catalyst, inducing other countries to follow 
its example and consolidate the Soviet mili- 
tary gains in eastern Europe. But the Yugo- 
slavs were woefully mistaken: not one coun- 
try followed when they recognized East 
Germany in October 1957. They were also 
terribly disappointed: West Germany coun- 
tered by invoking its Hallstein Act—relations 
from countries that recognize East Germany. 

From the first, Yugoslavia’s association 
with East Germany has brought it almost 
nothing but trouble. The highly Stalinist 
regime of Walter Ulbricht has always been 
deeply suspicious of Titoism. Yugoslav 
diplomats, trade officials, and correspondents 
assigned to East Germany have been con- 
sistently isolated, badgered, and even man- 
handled, Few if any have tried to conceal 
their distaste for the small clique of slow- 
witted fanatics who run the country. Worst 
of all, as a political entity, East Germany 
has been the object of the greatest demon- 
stration of popular revulsion in European 
history; the flight of four and a half million 
East German refugees over a 16-year period 
that ended only when the regime declared 
martial law and sealed the borders tight. 
More than all other Communists, Yugoslavs 
have been aware of the unviability of Ul- 
bricht's regime. This has led Yugoslay offi- 
cilaldom to a striking discrepancy between 
government policy and private political 
views. It is true,” said a Yugoslav official 
in Belgrade to me, “that our government is 
still in the hands of the high command of 
the partisan movement that fought against 
the Germans in the Second World War. Nat- 
urally they all have a violent hatred of 
Germany. Official Yugoslav policy toward 
Germany will not change until the partisan 
commanders have died out.” 

Recently, however, the discrepancy be- 
tween official and private views has been 
stretched to the breaking point—especially 
since the Communists have sealed off East 
Berlin and a full-blown world crisis over 
Berlin and Germany has developed. More- 
over, Yugoslavs attribute the Soviet de- 
cision to resume nuclear testing primarily 
to the German problem. Tito’s dogged sup- 
port of the pistol-whipping policy of the 
Soviet Union on Germany has thrown his 
own party into disarray. For the first time 
in my experience Yugoslav officials are tak- 
ing explicit exception to the marshal’s ac- 
tions. “I have always been against the 
recognition of East Germany.“ said one dur- 
ing the conference. The East German re- 
gime is impossible and has catered to the 
worst elements of the population for sup- 
port. It is rotten to the core.” 
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A DOUBLE STANDARD 


The failure of the conference to generate 
more than token indign tion at the Soviet 
announcement of the decision to resume nu- 
clear testing on the eve of its opening was 
a signal Soviet triumph and Western de- 
feat at Belgrade. True, Lebanese and Yem- 
enite delegates were “pained” at the event; 
a Moroccan expressed his “serious concern.” 
Nasser, Makarios, and Nkrumah were 
“shocked.” The most outspoken delegate 
was Nehru, who stated that the world situa- 
tion had become “much more dangerous” 
as a result of the Soviet action. But it was 
Tito who made the most revealing statement. 
He could fully understand the reasons, he 
said, that had led Moscow to take the step. 
What did surprise him was the announce- 
ment of the Soviet decision on the eve of 
the conference. (Significantly, this state- 
ment was omitted from published texts of 
Tito’s speech.) 

“Apart from a certain element of pique,” 
commented one Yugoslay official, Tito's 
statement merely expresses an objective 
Marxist point of view.” This is true. The 
marshal's specific reference to the Soviet an- 
nouncement is complemented by a later pass- 
age in which he stated, Some [people] * * * 
in the West are aware of the fact that should 
the principle of peaceful and active co- 
existence be adopted in international re- 
lations, then—in peaceful competition with 
the socialist system—the capitalist system 
would not fare well.” This generally Marx- 
ist and specifically Soviet tenet blurs con- 
veniently with the anticolonialist conviction 
expressed over and over again by various 
delegates that colonial powers will defend 
their interests and investments in current or 
former colonies by force of arms if necessary. 
The fitting of the Marxist formula onto the 
natural anticolonial reaction is the greatest 
service the Yugoslav regime has made to the 
Communist cause. It renders the original 
sins of armament and even armed inter- 
vention defensive. This is why the Confer- 
ence’s reaction to the Soviet decision to re- 
sume nuclear testing was so weak and why 
if the United States instead of the Soviet 
Union had violated the moratorium on test- 
ing, the reaction would have been incom- 
parably more violent. “Why, they’d have 
torn down the American Embassy,” said one 
observer. 

Another result of the same cause was the 
condemnation of the European Economic 
Community as an economic arm of Western 
imperialism. This was specifically stated by 
delegates from Sudan and Guinea and hinted 
at by Tito, although the marshal included 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development and the Soviet Council of 
Economic Mutual Assistance in the same 
bag. The final resolution on this head, 
however, was watered down to a mere men- 
tion of “politics of pressure in the economic 
sphere, as well as harmful results which may 
be created by economic blocs of industrial 
countries.” 


A BLOC THAT’S NOT A BLOC 


In trying to form a bloc inherently not a 
bloc—a grouping of neutralist, nonalined, 
anticolonial, and underdeveloped nations— 
Yugoslavia was obliged to deal with a welter 
of particularist tendencies and interests. 
This became evident in the involved strug- 
gle over the choice of participants in the 
conference. Each area group (Arabic, Af- 

, Asian, Latin American) objected to 
most, if not all, of the candidates proposed 
for attendance by others. A number of na- 
tions (particularly in Latin America and 
Europe) excluded themselves, not wishing to 
lend substance to the tirades of Cuba's radi- 
cals by their presence. Thus, by what 
amounted to a selection by a process of 
elimination, Yugoslavia, the United Arab 
Republic, and Indonesia managed to bring 
together 25 nations, all of which could sub- 
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scribe with more or less enthuslasm to cer- 
tain general principles. Indeed, with the 
single major exception of the German ques- 
tion, the issues tabled for discussion were 
cut and dried, the resolutions ultimately 
drafted being largely predetermined by the 
very composition of the conference. Insist- 
ence on admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations as sole representative of 
the Chinese people, condemnation of all for- 
eign bases, support of the Algerian provi- 
sional government, the demand for imme- 
diate termination of all colonial occupation, 
and condemnation of racism were hardly 
surprises. 

If the convocation of the conference was 
generally a triumph of Yugoslav foreign 
policy, the single and most costly defeat 
came with Tito's failure to gain nonalined 
support for the Soviet position on Germany. 
This was the issue that revealed the widest 
discrepancy. The resolution meagerly states 
that the German question is not merely a re- 
gional problem but is liable to exercise deci- 
sive influence on the course of future devel- 
opments in international relations, and it 
calls upon all parties concerned not to re- 
sort to or threaten the use of force. In his 
speech, Tito called for recognition of two 
German states, and in closed sessions of the 
drafting committee, Yugoslavia, in concert 
with Cuba, sponsored a motion for de jure 
recognition of East Germany. The motion 
was defeated by an overwhelming majority 
of delegates, led by Nasser and the Arab bloc 
and strongly seconded by Nehru. Not even 
a mention of de facto recognition of East 
Germany made its way into the resolution. 

Nasser’s reasons for opposing the motion 
so sharply were various. The United Arab 
Republic had just received a grant in aid from 
West Germany of 1 billion marks. On the 
other hand, of 23 factories constructed in 
Egypt by East Germany, 17 have proved to 
be of inferior quality, plagued by equip- 
ment breakdowns, with little or no hope of 
receiving spare parts. But it was not pri- 
marily the shadow of the Hallstein Act that 
prompted Nasser to oppose East German 
recognition. The Arabs’ refusal to recognize 
the partition of Palestine and the State of 
Israel was also an important factor. This 
consideration found its expression in the 
10th resolution, declaring support for full 
restoration of all rights of the Arab people 
in Palestine. Nasser's motion to have Israel 
expressly condemned as a “bridgehead of 
imperialism and capitalism” was opposed by 
Nehru and Tito and defeated. 

Generally, opposition to the recognition of 
East Germany sprang from the allegiance to 
the principle of self-determination which 
was one of the main themes of the confer- 
ence. Its application to the German ques- 
tion was studiously avoided by the Yugo- 
slavs, but it was mentioned specifically by 
Cyrille Adoula, the Congolese premier, in 
his dramatic appearance on the last day of 
the conference. 

It was Adoula, too, who most effectively 
stated the grounds for opposition to the 
Soviet troika proposal for the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. Adducing the Congolese 
experience as proof, he added: “In fact, the 
veto of one member of the triumvirate would 
have blocked any practical decision and ren- 
dered the executive of the organization 
totally ineffective.” 

With the exception of the troika proposal, 
the host of the nonalined nations meeting 
in Belgrade alined himself and his govern- 
ment faithfully with the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. “It is time,” said a western 
observer when the conference was over, for 
western nations that support Yugoslavia eco- 
nomically, and particularly the United 
States, to decide whether Yugoslay foreign 
policy is what Yugoslays claim it to be or 
what this disgraceful performance indicates 
it to be—a useful refinement of Soviet for- 
eign policy.” 


June 20 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
June 1 of this year Life magazine pub- 
lished an editorial which reads in part 
as follows: 


Well, Djilas is fighting in his own way; let's 
help him. We not only helped Tito but 
saved him from political and personal extinc- 
tion when Stalin threw him out of the Com- 
munist camp in 1948. Life has supported aid 
to Yugoslavia in the past on grounds that 
any such ruckus was good for our side. 
Sound as this rationale may have been in 
1948, it is no longer valid, although aid pro- 
ponents argue that, despite Tito’s new cozi- 
ness with Moscow, he has achieved a degree 
of independence worth cultivating. 

U.S. aid to Tito now has passed the $2 bil- 
lion mark, including 50,000 bales of surplus 
cotton agreed upon since Djilas was jailed. 
All of our aid has not caused Tito to side 
with the United States against Khrushchev 
on any recent foreign policy question; it did 
not make him denounce Soviet nuclear test- 
ing; it has been used by Tito to aggrandize 
his personal prestige as “king of the neu- 
trals“; and in the past year $80 million of it 
has been audiaciously earmarked in credits 
to other countries. 

Despite Washington’s past reluctance to 
use foreign aid as a political weapon, it 
should be so used—especially in cases like 
Tito’s. Under the circumstances, the United 
States should stop aiding and abetting the 
Tito regime. This would clarify our position 
as the protagonist of political freedom 
throughout the world. It would also help 
the people of Yugoslavia to clarify their 
minds on fundamental issues. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full Life editorial entitled 
“It Is High Time To Blow the Whistle 
on Tito” be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ir Is HTH Time To BLOW THE WHISTLE ON 
Trro 


The questlon of what the United States 
should do about aid to Yugoslavia, which 
rolls along at $100 million a year, comes up 
again this week with the visit of Foreign 
Secretary Popovic to Washington. It should 
be reviewed in the light of what Tito has just 
done to Milovan Djilas, once a chief aid and 
now a voice too honest for Tito’s nerves to 
stand. What Tito does to Djilas is usually a 
barometer of which way Tito is looking, and 
since he is clearly looking eastward right 
now, Djilas has gone back to jail for the 
crime of having written another frank book. 

Let's take a look at the chronology of 
Djilas’ ups and downs. He fought with Tito 
against the Nazis. He turned in his Commu- 
nist card in 1954. He was jailed by Tito for 
denouncing the Soviet outrage in Hungary 
in 1956. In prison he finished his famous 
“The New Class,” a devastating indictment 
of communism's self-perpetuating oligarchy, 
and his sentence was increased from 3 to 9 
years. 

His release on parole in January 1961 fol- 
lowed an extension of $300 million in United 
States aid and coincided with the experimen- 
tal liberalization of Yugoslavia toward a 
westernized market economy. The experi- 
ment flopped because of inept management, 
overspending, and a bad drought. On April 7 
of this year it was announced that the ex- 

mt was over and economic controls by 
old-style apparatchiks were back in fashion. 

That same day Djilas was rearrested. He 
had used his brief freedom to write a slight 
but remarkable memoir, Conversations With 
Stalin,” published last week in the United 
States. When the Belgrade authorities 
learned of the book they charged him with 
betraying state secrets and give him another 
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8 years and 9 months. The charge was ab- 
surd, since much of the book’s substance 
appears in Tito’s own memoirs. There is no 
state secret in Djilas’ characterization of 
Stalin as a man who joined “the criminal 
senselessness of a Caligula with the refine- 
ment of a Borgia and the brutality of a 
Czar Ivan the Terrible.” (Tito and Khru- 
shehev have both said as much.) Djilas 
does exhume, in gossipy but vivid language, 
the grotesque atmosphere of Stalin's court, 
a neoczarist spectacle of fawning servitors, 
conscienceless cruelty and pure baccha- 
nalla—no state secret here either. 

Tito is now anxious to be friendly with 
Moscow. Khrushchev sent Gromyko to 
Yugoslavia and then he and Gromyko both 
visited Bulgaria, where Khrushchev went out 
of his way to praise Yugoslavia as one of 
the Communist “democratic countries.” 

The explanation for Tito's atrocious treat- 
ment of Djilas, and Khrushehev's apparent 
satisfaction about it, lies in Djilas’ argument 
that Stalin’s death didn’t change anything. 
He says the essence of communism's prob- 
lem is not whether one group of leaders is 
better than another but “whether, at least 
as a beginning, the ideological and political 
monopoly of a single group in the U.S.S.R. 
shall be ended.” Should it be ended in 
Yugoslavia too? Djilas’ implied answer is 
clearly yes, since he concludes, in a memor- 
able sentence: “Those who wish to live and 
survive in a world different from the one 
Stalin created, and which in essence and in 
full force still exists, must fight.” 

Well, Djilas is fighting in his own way; 
let’s help him. We not only helped Tito but 
saved him from political and personal ex- 
tinction when Stalin threw him out of the 
Communist camp in 1948. Life has sup- 
ported aid to Yugoslavia in the past on 
grounds that any such ruckus was good for 
our side. Sound as this rationale may have 
been in 1948, it is no longer valid, although 
aid proponents argue that, despite Tito’s new 
coziness with Moscow, he has achieved a 
degree of independence worth cultivating. 

US. aid to Tito now has passed the $2 
billion mark, including 50,000 bales of sur- 
plus cotton agreed upon since Djilas was 
jailed. All of our aid has not caused Tito to 
side with the United States against Khru- 
shehev on any recent foreign policy ques- 
tion; it did not make him denounce Soviet 
nuclear testing; it has been used by Tito to 
aggrandize his personal prestige as “king of 
the neutrals”; and in the past year $80 mil- 
lion of it has been audaciously earmarked 
in credits to other countries. 

Despite Washington’s past reluctance to 
use foreign aid as a political weapon, it 
should be so used y in cases like 
Tito’s, Under the circumstances, the United 
States should stop aiding and abetting the 
Tito regime. This would clarify our posi- 
tion as the protagonist of political freedom 
throughout the world. It would also help 
the people of Yugoslavia to clarify their 
minds on fundamental issues. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
many persons have interpreted this fight 
as perhaps one between liberalism and 
conservatism. I would welcome a fight 
on the ground of liberalism, because I 
think the liberal position is always in 
favor of extending freedom in the world. 
But I think all of us recognize Tito as 
one who has ruthlessly suppressed free- 
dom in Yugoslavia; and just as it was a 
serious mistake for the United States to 
give aid to Batista, it is an equally great 
mistake for the United States to give aid 
to Tito. After all, our aid to Batista was 
one of the main reasons behind the bitter 
feelings of the Cuban people toward the 


United States and the success of Castro. 


Anyone who has read the fervent pleas 
VII 700 
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by outstanding Cuban statesmen against 
our giving aid to the Government of Cuba 
at that time will recognize that that is so. 
However, today the same plea is made 
in favor of aid from the United States 
to Tito. But such aid does not really 
help the people of Yugoslavia. Instead, 
it hurts them. Yugoslavia has common 
boundaries with Italy, Greece, and Aus- 
tria, which are free countries. There is 
no reason why Yugoslavia should not be 
free, except that Tito is a Communist, 
and insists on keeping Yugoslavia Com- 
munist and alining it over and over and 
over again with communism. 

Under the circumstances, it seems 
softheaded for us to continue to give aid 
to Tito—whether it be aid under Public 
Law 480, which we are still giving, or 
aid, which we have suspended. Under 
the circumstances, I believe we should 
consider favorably the proposal to ter- 
minate our most-favored-nation posi- 
tion toward Yugoslavia, because our ac- 
tion in terminating aid is the only kind 
of muscle which will persuade Tito, 
realist that he is, to give us assistance, 
instead of making trouble in the world. 

Finally, Mr. President, I point out that 
an article published in Newsweek maga- 
zine refers to the jailing by Tito of Mi- 
lovan Djilas, and the article quotes from 
the concluding part of Djilas’ book, as 
follows: 

“From the point of view of humanity and 
freedom,” Djilas concludes, “history knows 
no more total, more brutal, more cynical des- 

t * +, [But] in the history of commu- 
nism, Stalin, together with Lenin, is its most 
grandiose figure.” And such critics as Ni- 
kita S. Khrushchev, Djilas indicates in a 
judgment that may have caused his arrest, 
cannot condemn Stalinism without con- 
demning communism. “In many ways they 
are continuing his work and carry the same 
qualities within themselves.” 


Mr. President, it is difficult for me to 
express my position, because I have re- 
spect and admiration for the State De- 
partment, which has a very difficult job, 
and also is a constant target for brick- 
bats. Everyone in the country regards 
himself as an expert on foreign policy, 
and thinks he can find reasons for dis- 
agreeing with our Secretary of State. 
He carries a very heavy burden; and I 
wish to make clear that in no way 
should anything I have said be construed 
as a reflection on his integrity or his 
ability, or as a reflection on the splendid 
job he has been doing in many areas 
of the world. But I have a very deep 
and very profound and very emphatic 
difference in regard to this particular 
policy; and this statement by me consti- 
tutes a plea to the State Department 
that in considering the whole policy of 
aid to Communist countries, it does its 
best to forget the past, and not feel that 
it has a vested interest in the past and 
that it must defend what has been done 
in the past, but instead, that it look at 
this situation de novo, and recognize 
that Tito has changed, and that the 
best way for us to support freedom in the 
world, including freedom for ali those 
behind the Iron Curtain who want our 
help, is to be tough minded and hard- 
headed and realistic and be willing to 
bargain effectively. 
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Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PELL in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore my good friend, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre], leaves the 
Chamber, I shall mention one or two 

8. 


There is no particular argument about 
the nature of the Yugoslav and Polish 
regimes to which we are, our country, 
giving aid, because I believe it fair to 
say that all of us recognize that those 
countries are Communist countries. My 
point is that Poland, although she has 
a Communist government and is within 
the Warsaw Pact, and therefore is even 
more strictly under the control of the 
Kremlin than Yugoslavia is, and al- 
though Yugoslavia, which has a Com- 
munist government, is out of the War- 
saw Pact, yet, despite those differences, 
both of them are Communist countries. 

The Senator from Wisconsin said that 
I pointed out that whatever Tito may 
be, he is a nationalist. But if the Sena- 
tor will examine my statement carefully, 
I believe he will find that prior to saying 
that, I said Tito is a Communist, and 
is head of the Yugoslay Communist 
League, and keeps Yugoslavia there, and 
has control of Yugoslavia; and then I 
said that whatever else Tito may be, he 
is a nationalist. And that is true. After 
all, Tito has some notions of his own, 
and the Serbs, Croatians, Slovenes, and 
Montenegrine—all peoples inhabiting 
Yugoslavia—are some of the most 
fiercely nationalistic elements in the 
flercely nationalistic Balkans. 

Tito would like to have a sort of in- 
ternational Communist force of which 
he would be the leader. That is one of 
the differences between Mr. Tito and Mr. 
Khrushchev. I believe it is fair to say 
that Mr. Khrushchev has been wooing 
Mr. Tito primarily because Tito has 
shown an independence due to his abil- 
ity to rely upon the West for trade and 
aid. 


The Senator from Minnesota had one 
point to make; namely, that he thought 
this President, and this administration, 
dealing with the very difficult and com- 
plex problems of our relations with other 
countries, even with our NATO allies, as 
well as countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, should have at least as much dis- 
cretion as was permitted his predeces- 
sors. 

Our relations with Yugoslavia and Po- 
land are not much different than they 
were 2 or 3 years ago. When I examine 
the record of the few past years, as the 
Senator has pointed out, I find that over 
$2 billion worth of aid was given to Yu- 
goslavia. About $690 million was for 
military aid, which ceased in 1957. A 
large block of the aid was for food. I 
think there was at least $500 or $600 
million in economic aid, All of the $2 
billion was under previous authority and 
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was supported by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, as it was by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In the first place, 
the first full year I was in the. Senate, 
1958, I offered an amendment to elimi- 
nate aid to Yugoslavia. It is true that I 
supported the foreign aid bill, and that 
included legislation that enabled the 
President by technical construction of 
language to give aid to Yugoslavia, But 
at every opportunity I have moved to 
eliminate aid to Yugoslavia—and I have 
had two such opportunities in the past. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me complete 
this thought. This time I also supported 
the Lausche amendment because my 
views had changed with regard to aid 
to Communist countries. They have 
changed sharply. They have changed 
particularly in view of the very drastic 
developments in the world of the past 
few months, particularly with the great 
Communist food shortage. We must 
recognize that fact. That is the reason 
why I felt we should give no aid to 
Yugoslavia, including aid under Public 
Law 480, even if the President wished to 
do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On June 6, 1958, 
the late Senator from New Hampshire, 
Mr. Bridges, offered an amendment spe- 
cifically to bar aid to Yugoslavia and 
Poland, to be effective 60 days after the 
enactment of the measure. 

That amendment was defeated by a 
vote of 54 to 22. Among the 54 Sena- 
tors voting to defeat the amendment, 
which would have specifically barred aid 
to Poland and Yugoslavia, was Senator 
HUMPHREY. I look down the line and I 
see the name of Senator Proxmire. 
This was a clear-cut vote 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That amendment 
included Poland as well as Yugoslavia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I offered an 
amendment on Yugoslavia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thought the Sen- 
ator was interested in barring aid to 
Communist countries. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No; the position of 
the Senator from Wisconsin is that we 
should condition aid to Tito on his not 
opposing us and on his supporting us 
once in a while, and that we should tie 
such considerations to aid. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Why not as to 
Gomulka? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In the particular 
circumstances I was convinced, having 
been to Poland in 1957, the year before, 
that aid under Public Law 480, or food 
aid, which we were giving at that time, 
was getting into the hands of the Polish 
people; that the Polish people had been 
assisted by it, and that it was necessary 
and desirable. 

However, I have changed my mind 
with respect to the particular situation 
in Poland, because I am now convinced, 
on the basis of everything I have seen, 
that Poland is exporting food to the 
Soviet Union, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, that the food shortages in Russia 
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are worse than they were before, and 
that the buildup of Soviet armaments re- 
quired the drastic food price increase 
put into effect a few weeks ago. Our 
food export to Poland now will relieve 
this Soviet problem. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I respect the right 
of anyone to change his mind. I have 
done it. There may be circumstances 
which cause one to change his mind. I 
merely point out that in 1958 there was 
an amendment to bar aid to those two 
countries, one of them, namely, Poland, 
being in the Warsaw pact, and the other, 
namely, Yugoslavia, being outside the 
Warsaw pact. In 1958 this amendment 
was giving Mr. Khrushchev cold sweats. 
I do not think there was any doubt 
about it. 

We talk about $2 billion worth of aid 
to Yugoslavia. That aid has not been 
in the year 1962. It was spread over 
many previous years, and only minimal 
aid is scheduled for Yugoslavia in the 
coming year. 

I see present in the Chamber now the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], who 
pointed out to the Senate, in a telling 
and devastating argument, the degree of 
independence which the Yugoslav rep- 
resentatives have on occasion displayed 
in the United Nations and elsewhere. 

Mr. GORE. On important occasions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; on important 
occasions. 

I do not want to make it appear that 
Yugoslavia is our ally. She is not. Yu- 
goslavia is Communist. She is not an 
ally of the West. She has developed her 
own brand of nationalcommunism. Mr. 
Tito has caused us all kinds of trouble. 

Our purpose in aiding Yugoslavia in 
the past, if there was any justifica- 
tion for it—and President Eisen- 
hower thought there was; John Foster 
Dulles thought there was; President 
Truman thought there was; Dean 
Acheson thought there was; Christian 
Herter thought there was a reason to aid 
these countries in the past—was on the 
basis that the monolithic structure of the 
Communist system had been fractured; 
that Yugoslavia, at least, had been 
broken off, and that it was in our na- 
tional interest to keep her out of the 
Soviet bloc. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I repeat that there 
were no ands, ifs, or buts about the vote 
on June 6, 1958. That was a clear-cut 
vote on an amendment in which Senator 
Bridges said there would be no more aid 
to Yugoslavia and/or Poland 60 days 
after the enactment of the measure. 
That amendment was defeated. The 
Senator from Minnesota voted against 
it. The now Vice President, at that time 
majority leader, LYNDON JOHNSON, voted 
against the amendment. The Senator 
from Wisconsin showed his good judg- 
ment and voted against the amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The fact is that 
the Lausche amendment carried over- 
whelmingly, with a small minority vot- 
ing against it. So the Senator from Wis- 
consin is not alone. I am sure the 
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Senator from Minnesota will find that 
many Senators have changed their 
minds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not deny that 
they changed their minds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is one of the 
great weaknesses the Congress has 
shown in the past. The whole thrust 
of my argument is that people should 
be willing to change their minds when 
the facts change, and they have changed. 
They have changed drastically with re- 
gard to Poland as well as Yugoslavia. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has made 
that clear. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin voted against the amendment served 
years ago when it was coupled with 
Poland. Now the situation is changed, 
so I have changed my mind. I wish the 
Senator from Minnesota would change 
his mind. I think we must recognize 
that any aid we give to Poland goes to 
Russia now at a time when this kind of 
aid is needed in Russia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator must 
have changed his mind within 12 hours, 
because it was only 12 hours between 
the time of the vote on the Lausche 
amendment and the time the Senate 
reversed its position. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I say to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that I did not 
change my mind in that regard within 
12 hours or 12 days. The Senator is 
completely wrong on that point. I voted 
consistently with the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHe]. I did not change my 
position on that. Other Senators did, 
but I did not. 

Incidentally Life magazine announced 
on June 1 that it was changing its mind 
on aid to Tito. That change took place 
June 1, 1962, this year. 

I have changed my position partic- 
ularly since the Belgrade conference last 
September, not with regard to aid to 
Yugoslavia. I always opposed that, but 
with regard to Presidential discretion, I 
previously thought he should have it. 
This year in light of developments, I do 
not. I did not change my mind, however, 
with respect to the Lausche amendment 
£i all from one day to the next, though I 
recognize a great many Senators did. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, Tito is a Com- 
munist. He has not been as closely 
alined with the Soviet Union in the past 
12 or 14 years as some of the other Iron 
Curtain countries have been. 

Mr. Gomulka is a Communist. 
a friend of Mr. Khrushchev. 

What interested me was that the Sen- 
ate would bar any kind of aid to Yugo- 
slavia, yet, in some way or other, it would 
not find Mr. Gomulka to be a Communist 
to whom aid should be barred. I submit, 
if we are to draw this line we should 
draw it for all of them. We have re- 
jected that proposition time after time. 
In this respect, at least, the Senate has 
been consistent. 

I should like to make some remarks 
concerning the Bush amendment of 1961. 
That was agreed to in 1961, on August 
17. That was not long ago. At that 
time Mr. Khrushchev was saying about 
the same things he is now saying. So 
was Mr. Tito. So was Mr. Gomulka. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] offered an amend- 
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ment which would have barred aid to 
members of the Sino-Soviet bloc, and 
listed the countries by name: Albania, 
Bulgaria, Communist China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, Outer 
Mongolia, Poland, Rumania, and the Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

That was the Dodd amendment. The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH] 
modified that amendment with a sub- 
stitute to bar aid to the government of 
any country under the terms of the act 
unless the President determined that the 
country was not dominated or controlled 
by the international Communist move- 
ment. That has been the traditional 
amendment used in the Mutual Security 
Acts since 1952, or perhaps even before 
then. 

On that kind of proposal, the Presi- 
dent is given some leeway. ‘The Presi- 
dent is given some flexibility. 

The vote for the Bush amendment 
was 61 in favor and 34 against. The 
Bush amendment struck out the specific 
reference to the countries and gave to the 
President the leeway which some of us 
thought he ought to have. 

On that vote I am happy to say that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire] both supported the Bush 
amendment. That was August 17, 1961. 

That, I add, was at the very same time 
Mr. Tito and others were “kicking up 
their heels,” as they do regularly, about 
the U.S. policy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What was the date, 
again? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. August 17, 1961. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, That was 2 weeks 
before the Belgrade conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Tito did not 
change at the Belgrade conference. He 
is pretty much the same Mr. Tito. He 
never kidded anybody about the fact 
that he was a Socialist, a Marxist, a 
Communist, and that the Communist 
League is in charge of Yugoslavia. 

We do not aid Mr. Tito because we like 
socialism, Marxism, or communism. We 
have provided aid for Mr. Tito because 
we have felt that if we could help free 
Yugoslavia from the complete domina- 
tion of the Soviet Union it would be in 
our national interest, in the interest of 
the NATO alliance. 

The NATO countries believe that. The 
Supreme Command of NATO believes 
that. Our Greek allies believe that. 
Our Turkish allies believe that. 

Three Presidents have believed that. 
I happen to feel that they have had 
perhaps as much good judgment as I 
have had. I have deferred to their judg- 
ment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has not 
called the roll of the dictatorships to 
which the United States has given aid. 
I have expressed my reluctance in regard 
to aid dictators several times; never- 
theless, I have supported the program to 
give aid to Formosa. I know of no 
more repressive regime than the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime. 
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What could we say about Syngman 
Rhee? What could we say about Pres- 
ident Diem in South Vietnam? I could 
name others. Indeed, some of the aid 
which is going to Latin American coun- 
tries is not going to what I would call 
truly democratic regimes. The United 
States cannot be too discriminating in 
respect to extending aid. We extend aid 
for the purpose of fostering the security 
of the United States and the freedom of 
the world, and we must choose as best we 
can. Our choices are not always the 
most pleasant to make. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
quite correct. I read in the morning 
press an item which stated that the 
President had suspended the “buy Amer- 
ican” provisions of our mutual aid act in 
the interest of Vietnam merely because 
the Government of Vietnam said, The 
amount of money we are getting limits 
the amount of actual goods, materials, 
and equipment we can purchase.” So, 
on the basis of what apparently is a need 
for the defense of that country, for get- 
ting the most out of the dollars, the full 
impact of the “buy American” provision 
has been suspended. 

I am sorry about that, but I have de- 
termined that in many critical areas 
facts are not simply black and white. 
There are shades of gray, so to speak, as 
to what we should or should not do. 
Decisions may have to be reversed. Peo- 
ple may be right or may be wrong, but 
something must be done. In those areas 
we must rely in large measure upon the 
collective judgment of the men who serve 
in key positions; in the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, in the State Depart- 
ment, in the Defense Department, in the 
Executive Office, in the National Secu- 
rity Council, and in the Foreign Service. 
All of those are headed up by the Presi- 
dent. They are integral elements of the 
executive branch. 

I think it is fair to say that many of us 
at times disagree with actions taken by 
the President. I remember that the 
Senate rallied to support President 
Eisenhower during the Middle East crisis, 
in 1956 and 1957. The President asked 
Congress for $300 million in funds, and 
though many of us had doubts about it 
we said, we will reconcile those doubts 
in favor of the Executive. Thus was 
born the so-called Eisenhower doctrine, 

Let me say, in respect to the amend- 
ment which I have mentioned, the Bush 
amendment, that the discussion is shown 
in the Recorp. Remarks were made by 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Busu], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Arken], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL]. Remarks are 
listed on the analysis of that vote. 

For example, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL] said that the Bush 
amendment provides for adequate Pres- 
idential leeway in order to acheive what 
all of us want done.“ 

None of us wants aid extended to 
Communist countries. We do not want 
to provide aid to Communist countries. 
We wish to have a policy, if aid is ex- 
tended, that it will be in our national 
interest. That is why we have given aid 
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in many parts of the world when, as we 
look at the individual countries, it is very 
difficult to understand the aid. It is 
often very difficult to understand it. 

Many people think we have extended 
aid to countries which did not deserve 
it, I heard people ask, after World War 
II, “What do you mean by rebuilding 
Japan?” 

We extended large amounts of aid to 
Japan. By the way, yesterday it took 
2,000 police to keep i,000 students from 
damaging our Embassy in Japan. One 
thousand students were marching on the 
Embassy. I do not think this incident 
means that we ought to disassociate 
ourselves from present-day Japan. I be- 
lieve that Japan is friendly to the United 
States. I think the aid we have given 
has been well placed. We need Japan, 
and Japan—despite the snake-dancing— 
knows that she needs us. 

International diplomacy is not a mat- 
ter of lovemaking or of mutual affec- 
tion. It is a matter of mutual security. 
It is on that basis that I believe the 
President was correct in asking and in 
urging that his hands not be tied, any 
more than the hands of his predecessors 
were tied. 

Mr. GORE and Mr. PROXMIRE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? The Senator has at- 
tacked the voting record of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have yielded to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The aid to be given to 
Latin American countries under the Al- 
liance for Progress program has as a 
condition not that the governments to 
which aid is extended be democratic, 
economically and politically, but rather 
that those governments make sincere 
beginnings toward those goals. 

The danger which America faces in 
the cold war is not from a repressive 
regime in some country in Latin America. 
The danger stems from the monolithic 
character of international communism; 
one-third of the world dictated to by one 
Communist master from the Kremlin. 

The purpose of our aid throughout the 
years, as I understand it, under three 
successive administrations, has been to 
bring about a fracturing, a schism, a 
revision in this monolithic character of 
communism. 

I hope that we succeed. I think we 
have succeeded modestly in the case of 
both Yugoslavia and Poland. May the 
success grow, not only there but in other 
places. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Now I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Minnesota has attacked the voting rec- 
ord of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I did not attack it; 
I cited it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator said 
that it was inconsistent. I do not know 
why he mentioned it unless he intended 
to attack it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not attack 
the record. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. It is obvious why 
the Senator from Minnesota has at- 
tacked my voting record. The Senator 
apparently brought up the record of the 
Senator from Wisconsin to attack it by 
saying it has been inconsistent. It is 
legitimate to do so. I am not complain- 
ing. In this sense every time anyone 
ever changes his mind he is inconsistent. 
The Senator is advocating iron change- 
less rigidity. I wish to answer the state- 
ment of the Senator. I want to show 
why the position of the Senator from 
Wisconsin makes sense. 

In the first place, the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
was an entirely different kind of amend- 
ment than any to which the Senator 
from Minnesota has referred, as the 
Senator from Minnesota will concede, I 
am sure. The amendments to which the 
Senator from Minnesota refers would 
provide for Presidential discretion with 
reference to certain specifically desig- 
nated countries, including Yugoslavia. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, which I have been defending 
today, was an amendment which would 
prohibit aid specifically to Yugoslavia, 
period. 

Furthermore my amendment would 
prohibit economic development aid 
specifically to Yugoslavia. Furthermore, 
the Bush amendment, which the Senator 
has quoted, was voted upon on August 
17, almost 2 weeks before the Belgrade 
conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Les. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. At that Belgrade 
conference Tito’s position with regard to 
the West became demonstrably a great 
deal worse on issue after issue. That 
was 2 days after the Soviet Union re- 
sumed nuclear testing, and Tito sup- 
ported the Soviet Union on that point. 
He denounced the disarmament proposal 
of the United States as being a fetish of 
concern with inspection and control. 
Tito also took a very emphatic and 
strong position against West Germany. 
He denounced West Germany as a 
Fascistic regime and as a regime that 
was typical of corrupt capitalistic 
states. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. If the Senator is 
going to talk about Yugoslavia and Tito, 
he knows that Tito has mouthed that 
propaganda about West Germany ever 
since the end of the war. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That may be, but 
what was new was that Tito was trying 
hard to line up the neutralist states 
against the United States of America and 
the free world for the Soviet Union on 
the German question. He was trying 
hard to do so. He tried to get a resolu- 
tion passed, and he was overwhelmingly 
defeated by the other neutralists. Tito 
took a position at the conference which 
was emphatically in favor of Castro and 
against us, and that was relatively new. 
Of course, the Castro developments were 
moving very fast in the direction of 
communism at that time. 

On this exact point—that we should 
halt our aid to Tito in the light of what 
happened at the Belgrade conference— 
my position is fully supported by the 
editorial in Life magazine that I referred 
to. Life had previously endorsed aid to 
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Tito. On June 1, 1962, Life magazine 
changed its position on this crucial issue. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. With all due re- 
spect to the Senator from Wisconsin— 
and to the influential editors of Life— 
I may say that Tito has always supported 
Castro. He supported Castro when the 
Senator voted for aid to Tito. He has 
not changed. He was anti-Adenauer. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator could 


not be more wrong. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 


wrong when the Senator says that the 
Senator from Wisconsin voted for aid to 
Tito at a time when Tito was supporting 
Castro. 

The first amendment referred to by the 
Senator from Minnesota was considered 
in 1958, I believe, when Castro was 
obviously not in power. Batista was in 
power. The Senator from Wisconsin at 
that time was against aid to Batista for 
the same kind of reason that he is against 
aid to this other dictator. 

So far as the position of the Senator 
from Wisconsin on the second issue, in 
August 1961, I point out that the Bush 
amendment affected not only aid to 
Yugoslavia but also aid to Poland and 
to a number of other countries. It was 
not merely one country that was in- 
volved. And as Life magazine pointed 
out, the situation has change drastically 
in the past year. 

I should like to answer the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], if the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota will permit me to 
do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will in just a 
moment. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
question was whether or not we would 
give the President authority to aid Tito. 
The whole question revolved around 
Communist-controlled and Communist- 
dominated states, whether the man’s 
name was Tito or Schmaltz. So what? 
The important question is, What is the 
nature of the government? 

I say that the issue, and the only is- 
sue, is whether or not we should specifi- 
cally forbid the President of the United 
States, under the authority of the law, 
to extend aid to a given country if he 
deems it in our national interest to do 
so. That is the issue. We had granted 
that power to the previous administra- 
tion. We may have been wrong, but I 
point out that we granted the power. 

I do not deny the right of any Senator 
to change his mind. But I also say that 
the abuses, if there were any abuses, of 
the program to give aid to Mr. Tito, to 
Mr. Gomulka or anyone else did not take 
place in 1961 or in 1962 any more than 
they took place in 1956, 1957, 1958, 
1959, and 1960. 

After all, the large bulk of aid to Mr. 
Tito was not given in the past year. He 
got very little in the past year, and he 
was going to get much less next year, if 
any. The bulk of the aid was given in 
previous years. Military aid, which was 
severely criticized in this body, was not 
renewed after 1957. It was in those 
years that the two Senators who are 
arguing here today, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre] and the Sen- 
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ator from Minnesota, both voted against 
an amendment that would have re- 
stricted the President’s authority. Both 
Senators voted to give the President 
authority to bypass or to set aside provi- 
sions of the Battle Act and other provi- 
sions of the law, which would, if fully 
applied, have denied aid to those Com- 
munist-dominated countries if to do so 
the President deemed it in the national 
interest. That is the issue. It is not 
a question of how much aid. It is a 
question of what kind. The question is 
whether or not we will circumscribe the 
Presidential authority now more than 
we did before. 

We have taken such action in the 
Senate. We are sort of warming up old 
biscuits. But I wish to make quite clear 
that those of us who opposed the ex- 
treme—and I think it is fair to term 
them extreme—amendments that were 
offered, did not oppose them because we 
believed in aid to communism. We op- 
posed them because we believed that the 
best way to permit a field general to 
operate is to let him use every means at 
his command to win the battle. One of 
the ways that has been deemed desirable, 
or at least useful, has been to give the 
President wide latitude and authority. 
I have said from the past voting record 
of my colleagues we have repeatedly 
turned down efforts made on the floor 
of the Senate by other Senators year in 
and year out to deny the President that 
flexibility. 

I have mentioned the Bridges amend- 
ment, which we rejected. In 1958 that 
amendment was designed specifically to 
prevent economic aid in any form to 
Yugoslavia and Poland. 

I mentioned the Dodd amendment, 
which was rejected by the substitute 
known as the Bush amendment. The 
Dodd amendment spelled out the coun- 
tries that were supposed to be denied 
aid under the Mutual Security Act. The 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota voted amiably to- 
gether in favor of the Bush amendment, 
which passed. I can state other amend- 
ments. For example, in 1961 an amend- 
ment was proposed to modify the Battle 
Act. The modification provided that 
where the President determines that 
economic or financial aid is important 
to U.S. security, the other provisions of 
the act will not bar assistance to any na- 
tion, except the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist-held areas in the Far East. 

On that particular item I should add 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER] made it quite clear what the 
issue was about. He said that if the 
pending bill is passed—referring to the 
proposed modification of the Battle 
Act—the President would be able to in- 
crease American aid to Poland which 
in turn would be able to pass along more 
assistance to Castro, who would in turn 
be able to tighten his grip on a once-free 
Caribbean island. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] took a different point of 
view and supported the modification, as 
did the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. 

I recall the visit of the former Vice 
President of the United States to Po- 
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land. On that occasion, without official 
notice, but only by word of mouth that 
an American Vice President was visit- 
ing Poland, there was an enormous out- 
pouring of people which showed there 
was some hope for the Polish people. 
The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
said: 

For that reason in the past I have voted 
for such bills. For that reason I expect 
to vote for this bill. 


Then the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], made a very 
strong statement in support of the modi- 
fication, which would provide the Presi- 
dent authority to extend economic and 
financial aid, if it is important to U.S. 
security, regardless of the provisions of 
the Battle Act or any other act. 

How did the vote come on that issue? 
I am happy to say that the two Senators 
here today who are engaged in the de- 
bate, the Senator from Wisconsin and 
the Senator from Minnesota, both voted 
for that Presidential authority and that 
Presidential flexibility. I point to the 
vote dated May 11, 1961. I submit that 
was a wise decision that we made. I do 
not believe that President Kennedy and 
Vice President Johnson, both of whom 
are on the National Security Council 
with Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
Secretary of State Rusk, and Central 
Intelligence Agency Director McCone, 
would ask for aid to be extended to a 
country merely because the country may 
be in difficulty and the country is Com- 
munist. 

They are going to ask that the aid 
be extended, if at all, because it serves 
our national purpose, our national secu- 
rity interest. I do not deny the right of 
the Senate or of Congress to put limita- 
tions on that aid. The argument is 
whether the limitations are wise. We 
put limitations in many laws. We have 
a limitation in the aid bill, to the effect 
that the President can give aid only if 
he finds it to be in the national interest 
to do so. 

The point is not whether Mr. Tito is 
deserving of condemnation—there is no 
question of that—because Mr, Tito is not 
doing what he has done because of any 
love for the United States; rather, he 
has done what he has done in the past 
because of his bitter argument with Mr. 
Stalin, the former dictator of the Soviet 
Union, and because of his argument with 
Khrushchev, which is a continuing argu- 
ment, and as a result of which he has 
been trying to play off one force against 
the other. There is no doubt about it. 

We have felt in the past, and we still 
feel, that the policy we have pursued is 
best for peace and for the security of 
mankind and for our national security. 
That has been the feeling of our Gov- 
ernment and of our State Department. 
Until I am presented with evidence to 
the contrary, I will maintain that posi- 
tion, because I think it is right. 

Many of us have been deeply con- 
cerned of late with the possibility of 
India, for example, purchasing Soviet 
Mig’s. The Senator from Wisconsin is 
correct: Soviet Mig’s mean Soviet 
training. Soviet Mig’s mean Soviet 
control over the Indian military estab- 
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lishment, from the standpoint of parts 
and replacements, and services from 
ground crews, if India has highly devel- 
oped aircraft. I have expressed my deep 
concern about this matter to our Gov- 
ernment and to the Ambassador from 
India. I feel it would be a great mistake 
on the part of India to go through with 
this deal. I would look upon it with 
considerable concern, and, indeed, I 
would strongly oppose it. 

We have provided the military equip- 
ment for Mr. Tito. Mr. Tito cannot get 
spare parts from Mr. Khrushchev, be- 
cause General Motors is in the United 
States, not in Russia. Because of this 
military equipment in the Yugoslav 
Army, there is placed upon the United 
States reliances for replacements and re- 
pairs. I must say that one of the benefi- 
cial byproducts of our military assist- 
ance program has been the ties which 
automatically follow for repair and 
renovation and spare parts and technical 
services and also the reliance that it 
places upon the receiving country to go 
to the furnishing country for equipment, 
services, and replacement. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Can the Senator 
give us any reason why we should have 
given any arms to Tito in the first place? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that at 
the time we gave them, there was a fear 
that the Soviet Union would move mili- 
tarily against Yugoslavia. 

Mr. GRUENING. But that fear no 
longer exists. Why must we give Yugo- 
slavia spare parts? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We do not give 
them equipment. We do provide spare 
parts, but those spare parts are pur- 
chased from us. It is to our advantage 
to doso. Since the equipment was origi- 
nally purchased from the United States, 
our giving them spare parts prevents 
their falling into the economic pattern 
of the Soviet Union. t 

I am concerned about the possibilities 
of this happening in India. I want to 
make it clear that I feel this would be an 
unfriendly act, after our generous aid 
to India. Iwill speak even more strongly 
and say that Indian behavior in this mat- 
ter resembles a form of international 
blackmail. I do not like it, nor should 
our Government tolerate it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In 1958 the Senator 
from Wisconsin supported Eisenhower 
discretion with regard to administering 
foreign aid in such a way that it could be 
made available to Communist countries. 
In 1961 on two occasions the Senator 
from Wisconsin supported Kennedy dis- 
cretion. Obviously this is not a matter 
of favoring one President as opposed to 
another. The Senator from Wisconsin 
did the same thing, most recently, on 
August 17, 1961. On the other hand, the 
Senator from Minnesota seems to feel 
that, since the Senator from Wisconsin 
supported Presidential discretion 9 
months ago, and now wants to modify 
his position—and I deny it is anything 
like the same proposition—that the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin is in- 
consistent, immoral, improper, or some- 
thing entirely wrong. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Just ee e 
not immoral. Just inconsisten 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Very well. . iA 
sistent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not want to 
take the Senator down the path of his 
mistakes any farther than he has gone 
already. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Far from this being 
a mistaken course of action, the fact is 
that the most dramatic and the most 
conspicuous and the most obvious 
changes have taken place in Yugoslavian 
policies since that time. They are 
changes which I believe justify the pol- 
icy shift contained in my amendment. 
The same changes caused Life magazine 
to shift its position on aid to Tito. What 
changes are they? 

First of all, there is the Belgrade 
speech, which certainly startled scholars 
all over the world. Secondly, there is the 
jailing of Djilas. That was significant. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was the sec- 
ond time he was jailed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But what is most 
significant is that this time Djilas was 
jailed because he criticized Khrushchev. 
That is why he was put in jail. Djilas is 
the former comrade in arms of Tito. 
He was former Vice President of Yugo- 
slavia. Now he has been jailed a second 
time. That appalled many people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was appalled the 
first time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I was appalled both 
times. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was appalled the 
second time also. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is fine. 
glad the Senator was. 

The position of the Senator from Wis- 
consin is that the greatest mistake Sen- 
ators can make is to feel that if they 
are going to change their mind on the 
basis of what is happening in the world, 
the assistant majority leader or the 
majority leader or the minority leader 
will say, “Wait a minute. You voted for 
it in the past. You are inconsistent. 
You had better be careful.” That is a 
serious mistake to make, Mr. President, 

I believe that Senators should read the 
record and change their minds when- 
ever they think the facts have changed 
sufficiently to warrant their changing 
their minds. 

I have always been opposed to aid to 
Tito. I have voted at times to give the 
President discretion in that regard. I 
have voted to give that discretion to 
President Eisenhower and to President 
Kennedy. Now I feel that the President 
should no longer be given that discretion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How about Go- 
mulka? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In the case of Po- 
land the only matter involved is the 
shipment of American surplus food to 
Poland. I did not oppose it before. I 
do now because of the present Soviet 
food crisis. 

Now I should like to reply to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 
There is a world of difference between 
giving aid to a Communist dictator and 
giving aid to a Fascist dictator, such as 
Franco, who is on our side. I feel the 
same way about giving aid to Turkey. 
Turkey is not democratic, as we view 
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democracy. The same is true with 
Pakistan and South Korea. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in these cases we are giving 
aid to countries that are on the front 
lines of the battlefield against com- 
munism. By giving this aid we are 
saving American lives and American 
treasure. We are encouraging them to 
oppose communism. We are doing it, 
for example, in Turkey, because we can 
recruit Turkish soldiers at about 10 per- 
cent of the cost in the United States. 
That makes sense. 

On the other hand, to give aid to Tito, 
when he said he will fight shoulder to 
shoulder against us with Khrushchev, 
when in his most recent pronounce- 
ment he has said that he is against us 
all the way, does not make any kind of 
sense at all. There is certainly a clear 
and distinct and obvious difference un- 
der those circumstances. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
will certainly have a very difficult job 
in the Senate legislating on the basis 
of the ideological gyrations and devia- 
tions of Mr. Tito, if we are going to leg- 
islate one day on the basis that Tito is 
a good fellow, and therefore let us be 
kind to him; then the next day, when 
we find out that he denounces us, as he 
will most likely do, we say that we must 
close the door on him. As a result, 
nothing will be done by Congress except 
to wait to see what his most recent ac- 
tion will be. 

That is why I said we will lay down 
the criterion that we do not want to aid 
Communist countries. That is where 
we start, in the first place. That applies 
not only to Yugoslavia or to Poland, but 
to all of them. We do not want to give 
aid to these countries. Then we write 
down the second premise, that if the 
President, as was set forth in the sev- 
eral amendments that we had before us, 
thinks it would be in our national se- 
curity interest to give aid, we should give 
financial and other aid to such coun- 
tries. Then he may extend financial aid 
and other aid to such countries. That 
is because it is deemed to be for our se- 
curity, and not for the security of others. 

Therefore, we leave a loophole, a 
flexiblity, in the law for the Chief of 
Staff, for the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, for the Secretary of 
State, for the Secretary of Defense, for 
the President of the United States, for 
the National Security Council—who, by 
the way, have a little more information 
than we have. They may sometimes have 
even more information than does Life 
magazine. In fact, one feels handcuffed 
as he debates this subject. If the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin would like to exer- 
cise his prerogative as a United States 
Senator, he has available to him for 
examination intelligence papers which 
show beyond a shadow of a doubt the 
fallacy of the action which the Senate 
took. That is why the Ambassador 
made the statement he did. 

We are not permitted to come into the 
Chamber and read such documents in 
public. The public galleries are filled 
with our fellow citizens. The press 
gallery does not exclude representatives 
from unfriendly countries. Therefore, 
we are under a sort of proscription, so to 
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speak, with respect to the kind of in- 
formation we can divulge. I appeal to 
the Senator from Wisconsin to ask for 
those papers. As a U.S. Senator, he has 
a right to them. He has all the clear- 
ance anybody needs or could ever hope to 
have. He is as loyal a man as ever lived 
in this country. He is entitled to 
examine important secret documents. 

The Senator from Minnesota could 
not agree more with the Senator from 
Wisconsin about the basic undesirability 
of strengthening Communist countries 
by means of economic aid. However, I 
say that if the President finds that cer- 
tain situations developed, then, indeed, 
it might be to our advantage to do some- 
thing about it. For example, I stated in 
the Senate the other day that India is 
today using Soviet helicopters with crews 
trained by Soviet technicians. India is 
using Soviet equipment to transport light 
and heavy arillery, including mortars, 
up to the Communist China border, to 
inaccessible areas. So far as India is 
concerned, that is normal transport. 
Should we denounce our aid program to 
India at this time and say to her, “You 
have received aid from Russia. You are 
obviously friendly to the Soviet Union”? 

Those helicopters are doing a good job 
against a country that is the most ag- 
gressive country on the face of the earth 
today—Communist China. Further- 
more, those helicopters are hardly con- 
tributing to the solidarity of the Com- 
munist bloc. If there were any way in 
which to strengthen other countries bor- 
dering on Communist China, so that they 
could more adequately resist the aggres- 
sive pattern of China, it would be to 
their advantage and to the advantage of 
the peace of the world, and I think it 
would ultimately be to our advantage, 
because if the Communist Chinese sys- 
tem engulfs all of Asia, at least in the 
lifetime of our children, our Nation will 
be imperiled, because that mass of pop- 
ulation and resources pitted against us 
would be a very serious threat. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, once 
again, I underline the fact that the op- 
position by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
like that of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, has always been against aid to Com- 
munist countries. I have changed my 
mind only within the last year or so 
concerning the granting to the President 
of any discretion with respect to any aid 
to Yugoslavia. Iam vehemently against 
such aid. I have been against it all 
along. Now I am against any freedom 
of discretion in that respect, because I 
am opposed to that kind of discretion. 

So far as the threat from China is con- 
cerned, of course China is a threat. 
Communist China is the most militant 
country in the world; but it is a weak 
country. It is beginning to lose strength 
and beginning to lose support. The Gov- 
ernment of Communist China is in trou- 
ble. It was reported only the other day 
that Communist China is really con- 
cerned about an invasion from Formosa, 
she is that weak. 

Under those circumstances, it seems 
to me that we should recognize that the 
real power in the Communist world to- 
day is the Soviet Union. I cannot get 
any more comfort from the Soviet Union 
providing helicopters for India than I 
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can from the Soviet Union providing 
Mig's for India. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is a differ- 

ence. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. There is a very im- 
portant technical difference. At the 
same time, it is a matter of the Soviet 
Union assisting India in a military way 
and in making India dependent on the 
Soviet Union. I think the action in both 
cases is wrong. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One of the points 
raised is that there has been a change in 
the attitude of Tito, and that that has 
necessitated a change in policy. I think 
that is a debatable question. My point 
is that Tito is about as changeable as 
the weather has been in the Midwest of 
N cold, dry, wet, windy, flat, and 
c . 

However, I noticed that in the debate 
on June 5, the Senator from Wisconsin 
said: 

In 1955, Tito claimed that despite all that 
had passed vis-a-vis Stalin, he, Tito, had 
never betrayed the Communist cause. In 
fact, Tito has always pictured himself as a 
Communist, and as a true Communist. 

In 1956, Tito triumphantly toured the 
Soviet Union. 

On June 11, 1956 at Stalingrad, Tito said: 
“Yugoslavia, in time of war as well as in 
time of peace, marches shoulder to shoulder 
with the Soviet people toward the same 
goal—victory of socialism.” 

Tito’s speech on November 11, 1956, op- 
posed Soviet interference so long as a Com- 
munist regime was master of the local sit- 
uation. He opposed interference under those 
circumstances, but he favored Soviet military 
involvement when the local party’s power 
was threatened. 

This is not a man with whom we should 
do business, let alone a man to whom we 
should give assistance and aid. 


The Senator from Wisconsin quoted 
the Tito of 1956 and 1957. Yet in 1958, 
1959, and 1961 the Senator from Wis- 
consin voted exactly as the Senator from 
Minnesota did. In fact, in 1958, on the 
specific Bridges amendment, which 
would have outlawed any more aid of 
any kind to Yugoslavia—would have 
made absolutely mandatory no more aid 
to Yugoslavia or Poland—after the 
speech by Tito in 1956, after his 
triumphant tour of the Soviet Union, and 
after Tito had said he would side with 
the Soviet Union in war or peace, the 
Senator from Wisconsin voted against 
the Bridges amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. To the same bill, 
the Senator from Wisconsin offered an 
amendment—and I beleive it received 30 
votes or so—to knock out aid to Yugo- 
slavia. But when it came to the ques- 
tion of eliminating aid across the board, 
under those circumstances, without any 
discretion across the board, the Senator 
from Wisconsin exercised discrimination. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what I 
have asked the Senator from Wisconsin 
to do now. If the Senator would only do 
mari now, we would have no argument 
at all. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But now the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is convinced that 
for 1 year there should be a suspension 
of aid to Tito, without discretion, fol- 
lowing which we should take another 
look at the situation. Why is that in- 
consistent? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. A man could not 
make any more anti-American statement 
than Tito made in 1956, when he said: 

Yugoslavia, in time of war as well as in 
time of peace, marches shoulder to shoulder 
with the Soviet people toward the same 
goal—victory of socialism. 


Yet in 1958 and 1959, when the roll 
was called and the Senator from Wis- 
consin voted, an overwhelming majority 
of the Senate agreed with the Senator 
from Wisconsin. We voted not to ex- 
clude all aid to Yugoslavia, not to ex- 
clude all aid, as would have been required 
under the Dodd amendment, from coun- 
try to country behind the Iron Curtain; 
but we voted to give the President the 
authority, if he found it to be in the na- 
tional interest, despite the provisions of 
other law prohibiting aid, to supply such 
aid. That was what the Senator from 
Wisconsin believed to be the best policy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have taken the 
position that Congress should use dis- 
cretion in granting aid to Yugoslavia, for 
the reason that I favored some Presi- 
dential discretion. But I did everything 
I could, at the first opportunity I had on 
the very first foreign aid authorization 
bill that came before this body after I 
was elected to the Senate, to knock out 
aid to Yugoslavia. 

This time, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin believes, on the basis of experience, 
that if one does not believe in aid to 
Yugoslavia, he should not only vote 
against it, but vote against Presidential 
discretion to provide it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator may 
have done all that; but if he had been 
looking for any changes of votes, he 
should have insisted on a stronger 
amendment in 1961 and in 1962 than in 
1959 and 1960 because Tito has not been 
any worse in 1962 than he was in 1956, 
1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960. He has al- 
ways been a rather difficult individual. 
He has never kidded anybody about 
communism. What he said was that he 
did not believe Khrushchev ought to 
run it all, but that Tito would like to 
take a hunk off for himself. 

We have said, in effect, As soon as 
you are willing to break off a certain 
amount of business with Russia, we will 
be willing to give you some degree of 
assistance.” That was not an act of 
charity toward Tito; it was an act of 
national charity to ourselves, 

Mr. GRUENING. Has not the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota finally reached the 
conclusion that we have been mistaken 
all along in providing aid to Tito both 
under the preceding administration and 
now under the present administration? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. I do 
not, because I think that if we had not 
given aid to Tito, following his break 
with the Soviet Union, today Yugoslavia 
would be fully in the hands of the Soviet 
Union, and our ally, Greece, would be in 
a continuous civil war if she existed at 
all. I have talked with the military 
and the political leaders of Greece, and 
they say categorically that if there had 
not been that break by Tito with the 
Soviet Union, and if the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment had not signed its treaty with 
Greece, Greece never would have been 
able to survive, despite the aid given her 
by the United States. Although we gave 
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a great deal of aid to Greece, our gen- 
erals who were there were among the 
first to admit that the closing of the 
border between Yugoslavia and Greece 
to further military shipments from the 
Soviet Union was the of the 
end of the civil war in Greece. 

So it is that today our allies, Greece 
and Turkey, would be imperiled if we 
were not able to keep some degree of 
independence in the parts of Europe in 
which Yugoslavia and Albania lie. In 
fact, the fact that today Albania is anti- 
Soviet is an asset for our NATO alliance; 
and these developments should be en- 
couraged. So certainly we should not 
take any action which would solidify 
Soviet control over these people. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS WORKING IN 
THE GOVERNMENT THIS SUMMER 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, to- 
day marked the beginning of the New 
Frontier in training and education for 
the future leaders of this country. This 
morning at Constitution Hall the Presi- 
dent of the United States welcomed col- 
lege students who are working in Gov- 
ernment positions in Washington this 
summer. 

My two research interns, Miss Judith 
Arnold, of Wellesley College, and Mr. 
Ira Plotkin, of Rochester University, re- 
turned from their session with the Presi- 
dent thrilled and encouraged to continue 
the work they have begun in the legis- 
lative department of my office, realizing 
all the more the importance this summer 
can have for their future lives. 

Constitution Hall was filled to the last 
seat, due to the efficiency and planning 
of Mike Manatos and others of the 
President’s staff. Yesterday, upon my 
request, Mike immediately provided me 
with tickets for my two interns. 

I am informed that when the Presi- 
dent walked in at 10 a.m., the entire 
group rose and applauded thunderously. 
The purpose of the President’s speech 
was to introduce the new series of sem- 
inars to be held this summer to instruct 
the interns on all aspects of govern- 
mental policy and problems. President 
Kennedy stated that each student prob- 
ably gets to know well only the branch 
of the Government in which he is work- 
ing; but, through these seminars, the 
students will have the opportunity to 
hear experts from each field of Govern- 
ment. Mr. Bell, from the Bureau of the 
Budget, will speak on the executive 
branch; Chief Justice Warren will speak 
on the judiciary branch, and so forth. 

The President assured these young 
people that they would find a career with 
their Government certainly the most ex- 
citing, the most stimulating, and the 
least compensating financiallly of any 
career they might choose. He quoted a 
statement made by Germany’s great 
Chancellor, Von Bismarck, that one- 
third of the students in German uni- 
versities collapsed from overwork, one- 
third collapsed from dissipation, and the 
other third were in the Government serv- 
ice. The President felt certain that the 
students in Washington this summer are 
among the last third. And due to a pro- 
gram such as this, the students of today 
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are learning best how they may serve 
their country tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 95 Leg.] 

Aiken Goldwater Morton 
Allott ore Moss 
Anderson Gruening Mundt 
Bartlett Hart Murphy 
Beall Hayden Muskie 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hickey Pell 
Burdick Hill Prouty 

ush Holland Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Robertson 
Byrd, W.Va Humphrey ussell 
Cannon ackson Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnston tt 
Carroll Jordan Smathers 
Case, N. J Keating Smith, Mass. 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Chi Kerr Sparkman 
Clark Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Symington 
Curtis Long, La Talmadge 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Dodd Mansfield Tower 
Douglas McCarthy Wiley 
Dw McClellan Williams, N.J 
Ellender Metcalf Williams, Del 
Engle Miller Yarborough 
Ervin Monroney Young, Ohio 
Fulbright orse 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Scnator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boccs], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] 
is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Burpick in the chair). 
present. 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11040) to provide for 
the establishment, ownership, operation, 
and regulation of a commercial com- 
munications satellite system, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to the commercial 
communications satellite system bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JOHNSTON]. 
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TRIBUTE TO H. W. (BILL) BRAWLEY 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 

H. W. (Bill) Brawley is known to many 
of us for his many years of outstand- 
ing work on the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 
_ Having just this week left the de- 
manding post of Deputy Postmaster 
General to accept a challenging role in 
the critical election campaign of this 
summer and fall, Bill Brawley will have 
a major role in organizing, directing and 
coordinating this effort which will see 
an incumbent administration for the 
first time in almost 30 years increase 
its congressional majority in an off-year 
election. 

To devote his full efforts to this task, 
Mr. Brawley has resigned the post of 
Deputy Postmaster General. These 
were the words of Postmaster General 
J. Edward Day: 

Mr. Brawley’s accomplishments in the re- 
organization of the Department’s manage- 
ment, the preparation of rate legislation and 
the development of the Department’s per- 
sonnel program cannot be overemphasized. 


In resigning to accept a special assign- 
ment with the Democratic National 
Committee, Mr. Brawley wrote the Presi- 
dent: 

I feel that my experience during the past 
several years can be a valuable asset to the 
important task of increasing the Democratic 
majorities In both Houses of Congress. The 
dedication and loyalty I feel for you and 
your tremendous program dictates that I 
should offer my services in this important 
area at this time. 


Mr. Brawley’s experience will indeed 
be invaluable to all Democratic candi- 
dates this fall. He served the Senate 
for 13 years on my committee staff, con- 
tributed his considerable talents in or- 
ganization to three national presidential 
campaigns, and has for 114 years directed 
the reorganization and modernization of 
our largest civilian agency. 

In announcing Mr. Brawley’s appoint- 
ment to the national committee staff, 
Democratic National Chairman John 
Bailey said: 

Mr, Brawley’s unique background in the 
legislative branch, as a member of the Ken- 
nedy administration and as a nationally 
respected campaign organizer, will be an in- 
valuable asset to Democratic candidates 
throughout the country during this crucial 
election year. 


Mr. Bailey’s sentiments and confi- 
dence in Mr. Brawley are reflected in his 
statement that— 

The increase in the Democratic majorities 
in both Houses of Congress will require able 
and dedicated people to tell the impressive 
story of the Kennedy administration and to 
bring home to the public the accomplish- 
ments which lie ahead under the Kennedy 


program pending before Congress. Mr. Braw- 
ley is unusually well qualified to coordinate 
these efforts. 


Mr. President, I have here two press 
releases—one from the Post Office De- 
partment and one from the Democratic 
National Committee—concerning the 
resignation of Mr. Brawley which I would 
like to read at this time. 

The Post Office press release of June 
18 states: 

Deputy Postmaster General H. W. Brawley 
has resigned from the Post Office Depart- 
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ment to take a post with the Democratic 
National Committee, Postmaster General J. 
Edward Day announced today. 

Mr. Brawley’s accomplishments in the re- 
organization of the Department's manage- 
ment, the preparation of rate legislation we 
are confident will soon be enacted by the 
Congress, and in the development of the 
Department's personnel program cannot be 
overemphasized. 

We regret losing the valuable services of 
Mr. Brawley at this time while recognizing 
that many of the major tasks set for the 
Deputy Postmaster General’s staff when we 
initially took office have been achieved. 

I am confident Mr. Brawley will perform a 
major service to the Kennedy administration 
in his new post. 

Frederick C. Belen, Assistant Postmaster 
General, Bureau of Operations, and Michael 
Monroney, Executive Assistant to the Post- 
master General, will share the duties of the 
Deputy Postmaster General. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I join my distin- 
guished colleague from South Carolina 
in paying high tribute to the work of 
Bill Brawley, whom I have known well 
during many years. He has been head 
of the staff of the committee of which 
the Senator is chairman. In that ca- 
pacity he was one of the finest public 
servants in the Congress. He has made 
a great contribution to the postal serv- 
ice since he has been Deputy Postmaster 
General. 


Mr. Brawley is able and always help- 
ful. I am sure that in his new position 
with the Democratic National Commit- 
tee he will be of great assistance to the 
party and to the Nation. 

In that connection, Mr. Brawley has 
had a very good tutor. If any evidence 
is needed as to the expertness of his tu- 
tor, I point to the record of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
who has just come from a great victory 
in the primary in the Senator's State, 
for which I congratulate him. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate those remarks of the senior 
Senator from Tennessee. I know that 
they come from his heart. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I commend the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina for his remarks about Mr. Brawley. 

When I came to the Senate 5 years 
ago this spring, I was assigned to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, of which the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina is chairman. Mr. 
Brawley was chief counsel for the com- 
mittee. I served with him there until 
he left the committee in the first part of 
1961 to become Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral. I found Mr. Brawley to be a most 
helpful and efficient staff member. We 
miss him greatly in the committee. I 
know that he will be missed in the office 
of Deputy Postmaster General. 

Mr. Brawley will go to a broad field of 
service. He has been most efficient when 
he has served the committee; he has 
been most efficient when he served in the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment. He has shown great capability in 
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his service in the executive branch, in 
the legislative branch, and in a political 
organization. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina for yielding to me. 
I understand that the Senator brought 
Mr. Brawley to Washington, and was 
his mentor. The quality of training giv- 
en is shown by the thoroughness with 
which the Senator was renominated for 
another 6-year term in the Senate. I 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the senior Senator from Texas for 
his remarks. The Senator has rendered 
very attentive service as a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I join in 
the tributes being paid by my distin- 
guished friends and colleagues to Mr. 
Brawley. I have had occasion to work 
with Mr. Brawley in his position in the 
Post Office Department. Everything he 
has done has been excellent. He has 
been an outstanding public servant in 
that Department, as he was prior there- 
to in the Senate Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. I join my col- 
leagues in wishing him great success in 
his new position. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California for his remarks. 

The June 18 news release from the 
Democratic National Committee geads as 
follows: 


Democratic National Chairman John M. 
Bailey announced today that Deputy Post- 
master General H. W. (Bill) Brawley has 
resigned his post to take a temporary as- 
signment as executive assistant to the chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee. 

Mr. Brawley, working directly under the 
chairman, will coordinate election year ac- 
tivities of the national committee in the 
congressional, senatorial, and State cam- 
paigns. 

He brings to his new assignment vast 
experience gained in the 1952, 1956 and 
1960 presidential campaigns. Prior to his 
appointment to the No. 2 position 
in the Post Office Department by President 
Kennedy, he was staff director for 13 years 
of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

Mr. Brawley's unique background in the 
legislative branch, as a member of the Ken- 
nedy administration, and as a nationally 
respected campaigner in three presidential 
campaigns will be a valuable asset to the 
chairman of the national committee and to 
Democratic candidates throughout the 
country in this crucial election year. 

The increase in the Democratic majorities 
in both Houses of Congress this year and 
the election of Democratic Governors and 
State administrators is of the highest im- 
portance to the future progress of our people 
and the Nation, and I feel Mr. Brawley is 
unusually well qualified to coordinate efforts 
toward this end. 

It is a well known fact that only once in 
this century has the political party in power 
in the White House increased its majority in 
the Congress. This year, with the tremen- 
dous popularity of President Kennedy and 
his programs across the country, and the 
hard work all down the line, we want to 
break that barrier again. 
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COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY SEN- 
ATOR KEATING AT IONA COL- 
LEGE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
just finished reading a very able and 
excellent commencement address deliv- 
ered by the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Karo! at Iona College. 
The subject of the address, which he 
delivered to the graduating class of that 
fine educational institution, is The 
Role of the Individual in a Free So- 
ciety.” It presents a timely challenge 
to young Americans, indeed, to all of us. 
I commend a reading of the address to 
my colleagues in the Senate, and I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in full in the body of the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN A FREE 
SOCIETY 


Cardinal Spellman, Brother Power, mem- 
bers of the graduating class, distinguished 
members of the faculty, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, one may well say that 
the days of our life are like coins—coins of 
differing value—some golden, priceless, un- 
forgettable—some dull, soon-spent, and buy- 
ing little. Today will remain, I know, for 
each of you who leave Iona, as the coin of 
time you cherish above others, because it is 
minted of the gold of many memories 
memories of friendships, of loyalties, of the 
deep attachments and affections that are the 
heart’s adventure—and which the heart can- 
not forget. 

You leave Iona today, but it is only a 
token departure, for this splendid and re- 
vered alma mater will walk with you every 
step of your journey thro’ life because 
you are a part of it, because it is a part of 
you. 

Now I appreciate that the world renowned 
Christian Brothers of Ireland did not make 
life easy for you these past 4 years, and that 
is precisely why they are respected through- 
out the world of learning. Each of you, I 
am sure, still bears the scars of your final 
examinations. But let me assure you, as 
one who has had many academic wound 
stripes, that these marks—which many of 
you must have accepted as penitential— 
are amazingly quick-healing. 

I think that there is operative what I 
might call a law of diminishing pain, and 
you will find, as I did, that as the years go 
by, those courses that seemed the most soul- 
searing when you passed through their fire 
gradually simmer down to the soft and 
pleasant glow of an experience which, in 
misty retrospect, seems wholly bearable, and 
even gives you the satisfaction of the war- 
rior who has stormed an unassailable castle 
and lived to tell about it. 

But today, fresh from the academic wars, 
you stand on the broader fleld of honor that 
is life. It is of your involvement in that 
larger struggle—wherein the campus be- 
comes the cosmos—where the examinations 
are not written but lived—that I would speak 
to you today. 

Like Balboa first gazing upon the vast 
Pacific, you stand at a point in time which 
opens new, tremendous and inspiring vistas. 
The world into which you were born has 
disappeared. History—sometimes a dawdler 
but now a sprinter—is today rushing to- 
ward the future at a speed unparalleled 
in all the centuries. 

Shakespeare has told us that all the 
world's a stage. 

Your cue has come and now you walk 
upon that stage, a stage where the play is 
truly epic, representing as it does a con- 
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flict between two massive opposing forces— 
on the one hand a force representing the 

that man is a creature of God; on 
the other, a force that proclaims man to be 
a vassal of the state, a soulless being whose 
only fulfillment is in terms of productivity, 
whose only god is materialism. 

In the face of this confrontation of two 
power masses, the dimension of man as a 
prime mover, historically as a shaper of 
events, tends to become diminished in man's 
own eyes. He feels he has been pushed from 
the wheel that guides his destiny, that he 
has become a puppet in a cosmic contest 
of puppetry, a creature of response rather 
than a creature of action. 

This sense of himself as a mere unit of 
power rather than power itself is accentu- 
ated when man contemplated his own Frank- 
enstein: science. For the thing he has con- 
ceived has learned the trick of destroying its 
conceiver. The ultimate ingenuity has pro- 
duced the ultimate weapon. The Franken- 
stein, to be sure, is only as malevolent as 
man’s heart is malevolent, but this does not 
shorten the shadow that terror casts across 
the world. 

And when man is not frightened by his 
own magic, he is likely to be mesmerized 
by it, to be induced to believe that his im- 
portance grows increasingly less, his voice 
less heard, less heeded. For he sees himself 
edged away from his job by a machine whose 
productivity makes him appear a sluggard, he 
sees his brain skills replaced by those modern 
delphic oracles, the computers, he sees auto- 
mation making a mockery of his speed, his 
strength, his expectations, his endurance. 

But this attitude is invalid, untenable, be- 
cause it forgets who man is and whence he 
came. 

It forgets what history has ever taught 
that individual man in a free society holds 
in his spirit, in his heart, in his head the 
greatest forces ever released on earth, for 
the simple eternal reason that those forces 
came from God; that challenge is not their 
death but their opportunity; that a tyrant 
may chain them, but not master them; 
that they bear the sublime and sacred birth- 
mark of their Maker. 

When Scott Carpenter made his recent 
orbital flight, science gave him almost every- 
thing that went with him in his capsule to 
assure his success, his safe return—almost 
everything. It did not give him the things 
he alone could bring—courage, faith, resolve, 
dedication—for these come out of no labo- 
ratory. They are the God-given attributes 
of the individual man; they are his insula- 
tion against fear; his incalculable power; the 
arms and the armor in the battle each man 
must fight by himself whether in the im- 
mensity of space, in the challenge of a crisis, 
or in the silence of his own conscience. 

Too often, in this age of slogans and 
catchwords, we think of freedom as a word 
rather than as a meaning. Like a coin in 
constant circulation, its image is rubbed off 
beyond recognition. Freedom, let us remem- 
ber, did not begin with victorious armies. 
That was the consummation, not the origin. 
Freedom began in the hearts of individual 
men, who found it where God had put it, 
as a yearning to assert the dignity that 
stirred within them, the sense that they 
were born to be free, the resolve that this 
birthright would not be denied them. 

Thus, the freeman in a free society is 
the core and heart of that society. Only 
when he doubts his power is that power 
diminished. Only when he consents to be 
shaped by events will he cease to be the 
shaper of events. Only when he forgets that 
he is a creature of God can he become a 
toy of destiny, unable or unwilling to play 
the high and sublime role written for him 
when he entered this world. 

And so, none of you can remain unin- 
volved in the tremendous task that con- 
fronts every freeman, the task of asserting 
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the primacy of the man over the mass, of 
making human dignity a living not a dying 
thing, of accepting freedom not as a for- 
tuitous legacy but as a sacred trust. 

Man must live what he believes, else his 
beliefs have no life. He must translate the 
concept of brotherhood into the act of 
brotherhood. There is only one way to fight 
godlessness, and that is with godliness in 
its true, its deepest, its fullest meaning. It 
is one of the supreme ironies of history that 
communism owes its power to the success 
it has achieved—not in fighting Christianity 
but in counterfeiting it. 

The Communists have taken the Chris- 
tian concept of love of neighbor and made 
it a brotherhood in slavery rather than a 
brotherhood in freedom. They have minted 
the currency of tyranny and circulated it 
throughout the world as the currency of 
love. 

In its true essence, therefore, communism 
stands before us as a spiritual challenge. 
Only secondarily is it a military challenge. 
The way to meet it, to vanquish it, was re- 
vealed to us 2,000 years ago. It is not a 
passive way, unless men make it passive and 
so foreswear it. It is a militant way, with 
a marshaling of the soul's strength, the 
heart's resolve, the body’s energy. 

And man is no more distant from the 
battlefield than the nearest affront to hu- 
man dignity, the nearest defiance of human 
rights, the nearest contention that the hu- 
man soul has a sliding scale of values, de- 
pending on color, race, creed, or social status. 
For communism finds its allies unwitting, 
perhaps but no less damaging, in whatever 
hearts and minds belittle the right of any 
man to claim the dignity God gave him to 
claim respect for that dignity. 

Communism builds its walls, its curtains 
of iron, to seal out freedom and to make its 
vast prison escape proof. Let us not piously 
condemn such walls, so long as walls re- 
main in freedom's house, so long as any 
man is sealed off from his God-given rights, 
his law-given rights, because his skin, his 
accent, his beliefs, are Judged to entitle him 
only to a percentage of equality, not to the 
full measure reserved to the elect. 

Wherever the freedom of the individual 
dies in this world, whether in a foreign land 
or in our own, let us not ask for whom the 
bell tolls. 

It tolls for each of us. The killer may be 
communism, it may be bigotry, or intolerance 
or discrimination, but it has bereaved us 
because freedom is a brotherhood or it is 
nothing. Who degrades any child of God 
degrades the children of God. 

This truth you must burn into your hearts. 
This truth must light your way, this truth 
is the wisdom of the soul; and who ignores 
it turns his back upon both God and man. 

You enter today upon a world of chal- 
lenge, of opportunity. It is an imperfect 
world, but each of you has it in your power 
to make it more perfect. It is a big world, 
but you will not be submerged in its mass 
unless you consent to your own drowning. 

Treasure then above all that rarest of op- 
portunities that awaits you, the opportunity 
to make your community, your nation, your 
world a richer, finer dwelling place for the 
spirit of man, a dwelling place as free from 
walls as the hand of God, as full of love and 
compassion as the heart of God. Only in 
this way will life be a stirring adventure of 
the soul instead of a long, dull journey of 
the body. Only in this way will you be true 
to yourself, to those you love, to those who 
love you. 


DELAY IN ENACTING LEGISLATION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, while the 
filibuster continues, what is the state of 
the Union? The great engine of Govern- 
ment has enormous power when it is 
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connected to the transmission of the 
legislative branch of the Government. 
If, however, the wheels are not on the 
ground, the vehicle does not move; and 
if the engine, however great and however 
accompanied by impressive sound, does 
not operate the transmission, and if the 
wheels remain off the ground, forward 
progress is, to say the least, somewhat 
limited. 

We who live in the trailer—and I refer 
to the minority party in the legislature— 
are not able to speed legislative proc- 
esses, nor have we contributed to the 
present inability of the Senate of the 
United States to get America moving. At 
this stage, it seems to me that what we 
have is a lot of show and no go. 

What concerns me is that no appro- 
priation bills, a few days before the end 
of the fiscal year, have gone to the Presi- 
dent, unless one accepts the supplemen- 
tal 1962 act for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, which is perhaps not a true 
appropriation bill. 

I should say that never in the history 
of the Republic have so many men talked 
so much, here and in other places in 
Washington, and got so little accom- 
plished. Not only do we stand helpless 
in the matter of appropriating needed 
funds with which to pay our employees 
and with which to operate the Govern- 
ment; we have not paid our last as- 
sessment to the United Nations; and, 
whether for good or ill, we are about $25 
million in debt on the U.S. contribution 
for the Congo operation. If the United 
Nations falters for a lack of funds and 
for a lack of similar support, the blame 
certainly will be directed toward us as a 
country, and then inevitably toward the 
majority party, in most sessions of the 
legislature, which to date has accom- 
plished virtually nothing. 

Aside from the defense bill and per- 
haps the foreign aid bill, I believe the 
only major bills on which action has been 
taken are the worker-training bill. Some 
21 major pieces of legislation for which 
the President has called again and again 
have not been enacted. This, again, is 
hardly the fault of the one-third of Con- 
gress which the minority party repre- 
sents, and it is hardly the fault of those 
who have no control over committee ac- 
tion or the prosecution of legislation, and 
therefore over the fate of the country. 

Obviously, not all will agree on any 
specific legislation; but I think the coun- 
try would be interested in seeing Con- 
gress get something done. I do not 
believe this is a request which is too 
onerous, in view of the fact that an 
honest day’s work for an honest dollar is 
expected on the part of Americans who 
work for a living. I submit that the 
answer is not to remain here indefi- 
nitely, and thereby tell the people of 
our own incapacity to legislate. We are 
a leisurely body, and we all respect the 
right of one another to talk ad infinitum. 
The country may classify it as ad nau- 
seam, but I surely would not, because I 
enjoy the lengthy comments of my col- 
leagues when I am unable to be present 
by reason of official duty. 

Nevertheless, one would like to see 
some action taken for those whose wel- 
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fare is at stake. One would like to see 
some action taken for those who long 
for some enlightenment on whether the 
promises of tax reductions are for polit- 
ical consumption before the November 
election, or whether they have any merit 
through intent to perform. One would 
like to know, for example, whether the 
tax reform bill is to be enacted and the 
trade expansion bill is to be enacted, or 
whether, perhaps, one is to be enacted 
at the expense of the other. 

I think one would like to know whether 
there is any intention to enact appro- 
priation bills in time, or whether the un- 
fortunate delay which now exists is 
largely geographical, or perhaps pertains 
to the footage which can be measured 
by linear measurement between the two 
bodies. 

Is it not important that the people 
shall know whether there is to be passed 
a tax reform bill, a tax reduction bill, 
a trade bill, whether there are to be 
passed, indeed, those bills for which 
glowing promises were scattered upon 
the four winds of political campaigns 
with such earnest abandon only a short 
while ago? 

One hopes, indeed, when one speaks 
for one’s constituents, that the Senate 
of the United States may find some way 
to unshackle itself from the bonds of 
custom and accommodation, and from 
the sheer apathy with which our sessions 
are presently regarded, if not by us, at 
least, I suspect, by the public. 

I am one who believes that Congress 
should get America moving. I should 
like to see America on the go, go, go. I 
should like to see some traffic lights 
that show green once in a while, instead 
of so many that show nothing but red. 
In fact, we do not even get an amber 
light, so that we may get ourselves 
started on the legislative program. 

All these things disturb me because 
they disturb my constituents. When I 
go home, they ask me: “What’s going 
on?” There is not much I can tell them. 
They ask me if things are going up or 
down. I tell them most things are 
going down. I believe the only things 
going up are subscriptions to the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

I think perhaps we should move from 
a field in which we seem to be sliding 
helplessly into a continued period of in- 
action, and should substitute for it what 
the majority leader has recommended— 
and I fully concur in his recommenda- 
tion—namely, that Congress get down to 
work, get the wheels of the vehicle on 
the ground, and hook our transmission 
to the engine and to the wheels; and I 
suggest that we in the trailer will happily 
follow along, cheering the evidence that 
America is on the march. 

But until that happy day comes, Mr. 
President, I can only deplore and look 
sadly upon the record of Congress, which, 
if it went down into history today, would 
be recorded as a do-little or do-nothing 
or dawdle-plenty Congress. 

However, I am sure that all things 
work together for good, as the Scrip- 
tures tell us; and even the National 
Legislature may some day find itself in 
accord with the Holy Book. But until 
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that happens, I think at least I should 
state that I am ready to have America 
get moving, and I am ready to have Con- 
gress—two-thirds of which is controlled 
by the other party—do something. 

I hope the sunrise of accomplishment 
will succeed the darkness of our present 
dawdling, and that perhaps something 
will happen to adumbrate the present 
darkened situation, so that we shall hap- 
pily march together down the road of 
American progress in the American 
interest, led by an American President 
and an American Congress devoted to 
getting something done for the coun- 
try. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] for his state- 
ment. He has brought to the attention 
of the Senate a very important problem. 

I think I should add that it appears to 
a number of us that there is perhaps a 
calculated effort to build up a head of 
steam in the Congress, and, along about 
the middle of August, when all Members 
of Congress wish to go out on the cam- 
paign trail, to try to stampede some of 
the proposed legislation through Con- 
gress. I point out that that is an old 
legislative trick. 

I sincerely trust that my colleagues in 
the Senate and our brethren in the other 
body at the other end of the Capitol, 
will not be fooled by that tactic, but will 
be patient and deliberative, and not be 
stampeded into reckless action. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania pointed out that we should 
get going. I subscribe to that view; but 
I also wish to caution that, based upon 
visits I have had with the people of my 
State, I detect that a great many of the 
American people would perhaps be a 
little happier if Congress would adjourn 
and go home, because they have a fear 
that the longer Congress remains in ses- 
sion the greater will be the damage which 
will be done, and that it will be almost ir- 
revocable damage, because of future 
spending commitments. 

I wish to have Congress get going; but 
I wish to have Congress get going on the 
right road. However, when I see legisla- 
tive proposals to withhold income taxes 
on interest and dividends, to delegate to 
the executive branch of the Government 
the power to lower taxes, and to extend 
so-called medical-care benefits to all our 
people over 65 years of age, regardless of 
whether they have nothing in the bank 
or have $1 million in the bank; when I 
see the Senate pass a bill to spend $750 
million for an immediate-action public 
works program which is not even in- 
cluded in the President’s budget; and 
when I see in the House of Representa- 
tives, ready for action by it, a farm bill 
which gives the farmers a choice between 
the loss of their freedom or the loss of 
their farms, I must say that I can under- 
stand the attitudes of some of the people 
of my State in wishing that Congress 
would adjourn and go home, and would 
stop doing damage, until another elec- 
tion is held, so that we can determine the 
sentiment of the people in regard to some 
of the spending proposals. 
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ANOTHER PROOF THAT GOVERN- 
MENTS CANNOT FARM 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, recent 
dispatches from Communist China tell 
of food riots in Canton, the latest episode 
in a tragic story of failure of the Peiping 
regime to provide food for its millions of 
people. 

From the time when the red rulers 
took over mainland China, there have 
been periodic pledges of a new era in 
this pitiful nation’s agriculture. We 
heard slogans such as “Battle of Crops,” 
“Greap Leap Forward,” and “Green Up 
China.” 

But what is the truth? The truth is 
that these programs have been in- 
credibly bungled. Recently, I called the 
attention of the Senate to an analysis 
of the weaknesses of Russian agricul- 
ture under the Communist system of 
controls. Today, I cite a similar situa- 
tion in Communist China. The author, 
Valentin Chu, was born and educated in 
China, and is a former Time and Life 
correspondent in Hong Kong. 

In his account, Mr. Chu writes that 
about one-tenth of China’s total area— 
that is, some 264 million acres—is 
arable. To maintain a subsistence level, 
four-fifths of that country’s population 
must toil on this one-tenth of its land. 
In Soviet Russia, half of the population 
works on one-eleventh of its land to pro- 
vide a meager standard of living. In 
the United States, one-eighth of the 
farm population farms one-fifth of the 
land to create a national overweight 
problem and pile up great surpluses, 
writes the author. 

In China, many natural causes are 
working against the furnishing of ample 
food. Their eroded mountains, capri- 
cious rivers, and dust storms born of 
serious droughts, their denuded forests, 
their arid regions, and the typhoon 
areas—all of these result in calamities 
difficult to deal with. 

Centuries of exploitation have given 
rise to some of these hazards. But all 
of these have been aggravated to an as- 
tounding degree by grave errors of a 
bureaucracy highly efficient in control, 
but childishly lacking in commonsense, 
and totally incapable of doing the job 
of farming which they undertook back 
in 1949, 

Mr. Chu writes that what China is now 
facing is no common natural disturb- 
ance affecting a few provinces for a short 
time, but, rather, a nationwide exhaus- 
tion of land and the people, the cumula- 
tive result of 12 years of abusing nature 
and human nature. Since 1949, when 
it took over, the Peiping Communist 
search for a breakthrough in agricul- 
ture has resulted in a breakdown. 

There are many illustrations of the 
party bureaucratic ineptness and blun- 
dering. 

FARM MECHANIZATION FIASCO 


They attempted a titanic program of 
farm mechanization. They started with 
tractors, and reached the total of 33,500 
tractors, which is less than 4 percent 
of the number required, as estimated by 
the regime. In the United States, we 
have 5 million tractors. In 1957, the 
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People’s 
admitted: 

It is too early to talk about general mech- 
anization. We have no oil, too few animals. 
Steel is expensive. The cost of machinery is 
prohibitive, 


They next undertook to turn out some 
3.5 million double-wheel, double-share 
plows, to be pulled by animals. They 
were a flop, being too heavy for Chinese 
wet paddies and terraced fields. They 
were badly made, with many brandnew 
plows missing parts. They were discon- 
tinued. 

Lately, the use of small, handmade in- 
struments has been encouraged, But 
the People’s Daily recently recalled wist- 
fully the days of the pre-Communist 
peasant, when “a hoe would last three 
generations * * * the property of the 
man who used it, repaired it and cared 
for it.” Today, a hoe often does not 
last one season, nor does the peasant own 
it, repair it, or care for it. Instead, the 
small implements are “lost, wasted or 
destroyed—left scattered in the open air 
in the fields where rains and winds 
ruined them.” 

Communist China produces less than 
3 million tons of chemical fertilizer per 
year. It needs at least 10 times that 
amount. 

The 1959 locust disaster was an en- 
lightening example of the party bu- 
reaucracy’s knack for making natural 
calamities even worse. In April, peas- 
ants in Honan discovered young locusts, 
and reported their find to the commune’s 
head man, who scolded the peasants and 
said: 

The corn and soybean have just sprouted 
and the wheat will ripen soon. We don’t 
even have enough people for weeding and 
fertilizing. How can we divert labor for 
insect pests? We must take care of urgent 
business first. 


The peasants then appealed to the 
county party commissar. ‘They were 
again pushed aside, Mr. Chu writes. 
They were told: 

Little ghost and big fright. You saw an 
insect and you bring us a heap of blind 
words. We shall haye an insect-destroying 
campaign someday anyway. Why make the 
fuss now? 


Two months later the crops in two 
counties were eaten up by locusts in one 
night. During 3 days in mid-June, 1.3 
million peasants were hurled into a sea 
of locusts, for an epic extermination 
battle. By then, however, it was too 
late. Before the locust invasion was 
over, a million acres in 48 counties in 
Honan were stripped clean. Neighboring 
provinces suffered damage to nearly 5 
million acres. Airplanes were used to 
spray insecticide. But the spraying, done 
with frenzy and inexperience, killed 
100,000 farm animals. By Peiping’s own 
estimate, the insect pests damage 10 per- 
cent of the country's grain, 20 percent of 
the cotton, and 40 percent of the fruits 
every year. 

WATER CONSERVATION 


In the field of water conservation, Chi- 
nese Communist efforts have done more 
harm than good. This has been demon- 
strated in many situations. 


Daily, Peking’s official organ, 
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Despite well-publicized official figures 
as to dams built, billions of man-days 
heed, billions of cubic yards of earth 
moved, dikes constructed, and wells * 
the results are disappointing and, 
many instances, harmful. 

The giant Sanmen Gorge Dam was an- 
nounced as the key to control of the Yel- 
low River system. In 1956, half of the 
59 high dams constructed above it were 
completed, but in the same year floods 
destroyed or silted up almost all of them. 

In 1958 there was another flood, but 
this time 70 percent of the swollen water 
came from below the Sanmen Gorge 
Dam site, bringing official journal ad- 
mission that even after the completion 
of the entire project, major floods could 
not be prevented. 

In 1954, with Russian aid the Futseling 
Reservoir, in Anhwei, was completed. 
Soon after that, the Huai River flooded 
the entire plain the reservoir was sup- 
posed to protect. Five years later, the 
reservoir was still not functioning. A 
similar fate befell the Yungting Reser- 
voir Tunnel, near Peiping, which was 
opened with a loud blast of propaganda. 
Then came the flood, ravaging 7 million 
acres and washing away 2,670,000 
houses. 

In June 1959 the People’s Daily sum- 
med up the results of many large-scale 
projects as follows: 

There are reservoirs without water, reser- 
voirs with water but without aqueducts. A 
great number of flood-prevention works 
which have to be renewed yearly were not 
renewed, or, if they were started, were not 
finished. 


The Party Central Committee an- 
nounced in August 1958, a stupendous 
network of canals which would criss- 
cross the Great China Plain. The con- 
struction, revision, and reconstruction of 
this system constitutes an amazing 
story. It created many new problems 
undreamed of in the Communist phi- 
losophy, because of poor planning and 
total lack of understanding of the com- 
plicated science of water conservation 
and use. The canals took away much 
valuable farmland; they leaked badly— 
in many cases 60 percent of the water 
escaped. Harmful salts and alkali were 
brought up from the subsoil, and formed 
a crust, after evaporation, thus spoiling 
much formerly dry, but good, farmland; 
natural water table levels were harm- 
fully interfered with. 

GRAIN STORAGE DISASTERS 


Even in China, and not in Texas alone, 
this area of agriculture activity has been 
one of many woes. Many granaries were 
haphazardly built. Others were created 
from decrepit temples or ancestral 
shrines; many were without windows 
and doors. It is reported, however, that 
all have fences or walls to prevent theft. 

In Kwangsi, of 740,000 tons of grain 
inspected, 83 percent was spoiled by 
worms. In a granary in Shensi, 30 per- 
cent of the contents were mildewed, and 
40 percent were sprouting. When the 
famine became acute, late in 1960, a 
People’s Daily editorial showed that the 
total amount of grain stored in Commu- 
nist China was unknown. Since 1961, 
Peiping has imported grain. The real 
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situation apparently isnow known. The 
peasants have nicknamed the food sup- 
ply system as based on “the five don’t- 
knows.” They do not know how much 
grain is harvested, do not know how 
much is eaten, do not know how much 
is in the commune kitchen, do not know 
how much is stored in the granaries, and 
do not know how long the store will last. 

The article written by Mr. Chu is a 
detailed account of many of these and 
similar stupidities in planning and exe- 
cution—many of the tragedies visited 
upon a country which had done better 
by far without the Communist bureauc- 
racy and tyranny. 

Experience in Communist China, as 
well as in Russia, proves conclusively 
that governments cannot farm. It is 
hoped America will realize this before 
it is too late. 

By means of his article, Mr. Chu has 
rendered a splendid service in connec- 
tion with putting into proper focus the 
picture of present-day Communist China. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp Mr. 
Chu's article, entitled “The Famine 
Makers, a Report on Why China Is 
Starving.” The article was published in 
the June 11, 1962, issue of the New 
Leader. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FAMINE MAKERS—A REPORT ON WHY 
CHINA Is STARVING 


(By Valentin Chu) 


In the third century, B.C., the ruler of 
a Chinese kingdom suffering from a severe 
famine sought advice from the sage Mencius. 
The king had been energetically shifting his 
people and his resources about the country 
in an all-out effort to alleviate the starvation 
and to govern effectively. Yet the nation 
failed to prosper. He wondered why. 

Mencius told the king: “If the seasons 
of cultivation are not interfered with, the 
grain will be more than you can eat. If 
close-knit nets are not cast in the pools and 
ponds, the fish and turtles will be more than 
you caneat. If axes enter the hills and for- 
ests only at the proper time, the wood will 
be more than you can use. But your dogs 
and swine eat the food of men, and you curb 
them not. People are starving by the way- 
side, and you open not your granaries. When 
people die, you say: ‘I am not responsible; 
it is the year.’ What difference is this from 
stabbing a man to death and saying: ‘I 
am not responsible; it is the weapon’?” 

Twenty-two centuries later Mao Tse-tung, 
the ruler of another Chinese empire suffering 
from famine, is energetically moving his peo- 
ple and his resources all over the country in 
a similar effort to govern effectively. He, 
too, must wonder why hunger remains the 
plague of his people. And it is something 
to wonder about. For during the decade 
1949-59 Communist China’s food increase 
was seven times its population increase. 
Even under the severest natural conditions, 
there should have been enough reserve to 
forestall a famine. The answer to this riddle 
can only be understood after a long look at 
both China's traditional agricultural econ- 
omy and the program of the present regime 
since its takeover in 1949. 

The land of China, slightly larger in area 
than the United States, is hardly ideal for 
agriculture. China is more mountainous 
than the United States, the U.S.S.R., or In- 
dia. Almost 70 percent of its land is over 
3,000 feet above sea level, and only 15 per- 
cent is under 1,600 feet. Its climate varies 
from subtropic summer to Siberian winter. 
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Arable land on the mainland amounts to 264 
million acres, or only one-tenth the total 
area. Of this, 30 percent is good soil, 40 per- 
cent medium quality, and the rest inferior. 
To maintain a subsistence level four-fifths of 
China’s population has to toil on one-tenth 
of its land. In Soviet Russia, half of the 
population works on one-eleventh of the 
land to provide a meager standard of living. 
In the United States, one-eighth of the pop- 
ulation farms one-fifth of the land to cre- 
ate a national overweight problem and pile 
up great surpluses. 

The trouble with the Chinese is that the 
fecundity of their soil can never match the 
fecundity of their loins; in their land it is 
easier to breed than to feed. But too little 
arable land and too large a population are 
not the only problems. In China a year 
without natural calamities is indeed a year 
for thanksgiving. The country’s peasants 
have always been at the mercy of their 
eroded mountains and capricious rivers, 

China’s history records 1,397 serious 
droughts since Christ was born. Floods have 
also been disastrous. The Huai River, drain- 
ing an area 6 times the size of the Nether- 
lands but without a mouth of its own, 
flooded its valley 979 times in 2,200 years. 
The mighty Yangtze River, the world's third 
longest, in whose valley nearly half the 
population lives, had 242 floods and droughts 
in 265 years. From mythical times there 
have been attempts to tame the Yellow 
River, known as “China’s Sorrow.“ This 
2,900-mile river, with a basin equal in area 
to Italy, Switzerland, and Norway combined, 
devastated its plain 1,500 times in 3,000 
years, and made nine major changes of its 
course, swinging its mouth in wild arcs up 
to 500 miles long. 

Add to all this, frequent duststorms in the 
arid northwest, typhoons along the coast, in- 
sect pests everywhere, rare but severe earth- 
quakes, and it can be seen that the lot of 
the Chinese peasant has been tied to natural 
calamities. Because the peasants obtain 
three-quarters of their food directly from 
their own land, when famine strikes it al- 
ways means hunger and often means starva- 
tion. One million people were killed in the 
1887 flood alone. Some 800,000 lost their 
lives in the great earthquake of 1556, and 
another 246,000 perished in a similar disaster 
in 1920. 

Moreover, after many centuries of exploita- 
tion by a vast farming population, China has 
very little natural vegetation left. Forests 
make up only one-tenth of its total area 
(about 80th down the list among the world's 
countries on a percentage area basis). The 
water-holding capacity of the soil is there- 
fore extremely poor, and excessive runoff 
is a major cause of floods. Another major 
cause is the breaching of dikes, The Yellow 
River, the world’s siltiest, deposits enough 
sediment on its delta to fill up one and a 
half Empire State Buildings daily. For hun- 
dreds of miles it flows between dikes on a 
riverbed high above the surrounding coun- 
tryside, with the silt raising the bottom con- 
tinuously. A single breach can empty the 
entire river onto the flat, densely populated 
Yellow Plain for as far as the eye can see, 
sometimes inundating the region for as long 
as a year. Many other rivers in north China 
have similar skyway riverbeds between pre- 
carious dikes, and floods in this area are the 
most destructive. When too much water 
goes to one place, there is bound to be too 
little elsewhere. And in China drought oc- 
curs oftener than floods, is even more de- 
structive and more extensive in area, and 
lasts longer. 

Since historically China is a land of catas- 
trophies, it is tempting to conclude that the 
current famine is just one of those things. 
This is not so. True, Peiping has publicized 
the natural causes and played down other 
factors. But the present famine is due not 
so much to sudden dramatic blows from 
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nature as to the grave errors of a bureauc- 
racy highly efficient in control but child- 
ishly lacking in commonsense. A sizable 
portion of the floods and droughts which 
China has suffered during the past few years 
have been aggravated, and at times directly 
caused, by a decade of pseudoscientific 
methods in farming, irrigation, and soil 
treatment. Each year since the Communists 
came to power in 1949, the total area of farm- 
land affected by natural calamities has risen 
steadily: It was only 13 million acres in 
1950; 29 million in 1954; 38 million in 1956; 
78 million in 1958; 107 million in 1959; and 
148 million in 1960. It is safe to assume that 
the 1961 total, although never officially an- 
nounced, was probably at least as large as 
1960's. 

What China is now facing is no common 
natural disturbance, affecting a few prov- 
inces for a short time. It is a nationwide 
exhaustion of the land and the people, the 
cumulative result of 12 years of abusing 
nature and human nature. Peiping’s search 
for a breakthrough in agriculture has re- 
sulted in a breakdown. 

In the beginning, the Chinese Commu- 
nists attempted to implement a titantic pro- 
gram of farm mechanization on the Rus- 
sian or American scale. But unlike either 
the Soviet Union or the United States, both 
of which have vast plains that are thinly 
settled, China’s huge population is extremely 
dense wherever the land is arable. Most of 
the farmland consists of cut up wet paddies 
or terraced hillside plots where modern trac- 
tors are of no use. The United States has 5 
million tractors, the U.S.S.R. 1.7 million. 
China has fewer than 33,500 tractors, with 
some 6,700 in disrepair, but despite their 
limited usefulness this is less than 4 percent 
of the number required as estimated by the 
regime. In October 1957 the People’s Daily, 
Peiping’s official organ, finally had to admit: 
“It is too early to talk about general mecha- 
nization. We have no oil, too few animals. 
Steel is expensive. The cost of machinery is 
prohibitive.” 

Attention was then turned to “semi- 
mechanization,” which meant improved 
animal-powered farming implements. The 
glamour star of “semimechanization” was 
the double-wheel double-share plow, an 
ordinary all-metal plow pulled by animals. 
With great fanfare, Peiping turned out 3.5 
million double plows in 1956 and 6 million in 
1957. But they were a flop. Not only were 
they too heavy for China’s wet paddies and 
terraced fields; they were also badly manu- 
factured, with many brandnew plows miss- 
ing parts. Soon peasants all over the country 
refused to use what they called the “sleep- 
ing plow.” Peiping accused the peasants of 
“hostility toward innovations” and “back- 
ward conservatism.” But 6 months later the 
production of a new, lighter model was an- 
nounced, 

Lately, the regime has been encouraging 
the use of small, handmade instruments. 
The quality of the newly made small imple- 
ments, however, leaves much to be desired. 
A recent People’s Daily editorial recalled wist- 
fully the days of the pre-Communist peasant, 
when “a hoe would last three generations, 
the property of the man who used it, re- 
paired it, and cared for it.” Today a hoe 
often does not last one season, especially 
when it is made of the “steel” from the back- 
yard furnaces. Nor does the peasant own it, 
repair it, or care for it. Instead, the small 
implements are “lost, wasted, or destroyed 
* * * left scattered in the open air in the 
fields where rains and winds ruin them.” 

Mechanization having failed as a panacea, 
Peiping has been trying its luck with fertiliz- 
er. Each winter since 1957 tens of millions of 
peasants and city residents have been taking 
part in fertilizer marches, With gongs clang- 
ing, drums beating, and red pennants flutter- 
ing in the scented breezes, these brigades, 
singing and moving in military formation, 
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transport their precious commodity to the 
fields. In wooden buckets, bamboo baskets, 
tin cans, and earthern pots slung from 
bamboo poles, or in makeshift carts pulled 
by children, the brigades carry the excre- 
ment of China's 700 million human beings 
and 265 million farm animals, plus sewage 
silt, garbage, river mud, peat, green meal, 
fumigated earth, chimney ashes, brackish 
water, and industrial waste. 

For all its bizarreness, the fertilizer drive 
is intended to make up for a real agricultural 
deficiency. Communist China produces less 
than 3 million tons of chemical fertilizer a 
year; it needs at least 10 times that amount. 
Peiping cannot afford to build enough mod- 
ern fertilizer plants or to import fertilizer 
from abroad, and China must still depend 
largely on compost. The population daily 
returns to the earth, in the form of manure, 
more than 700 tons of phosphorus, 1,200 tons 
of potassium and a large amount of nitro- 
gen. Yet human and animal excrement, 
green compost, and river mud have been 
used by Chinese farmers for 40 centuries. 
Thus, the fertilizer drive has not really in- 
creased fertilizing strength, even though 
mixing compost with adulterating ingredi- 
ents has increased the total tonnage. 

In the summer of 1958, after it took over 
direct control of agriculture, the party 
ordered nearly half of the cropland deep 
plowed and close sown. But such practices 
demand discretion and careful coordination 
with fertilization. The regime acted indis- 
criminately, with the result that many plants 
either weakened or died, and much soil was 
debilitated. By the fall of 1959 Peking con- 
ceded: “What we gained was not up to what 
we lost.” 

Further damage was caused by the so- 
called Battle of Crops. In its early stages, 
this involved an ambitious simultaneous 
assault on agriculture, fishing, animal hus- 
bandry, and forestry. The result was a re- 
duction in the food crop. The regime then 
reversed its policy: Concentrate on food 
crops; ignore subsidiary activities. So the 
party kanpu (cadre) had hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of cotton, hemp, tea, mul- 
berry, peaches, oranges, lychees, and bamboo 
razed and turned into unstable, unfit, ill- 
conditioned fields for wet rice, wheat, and 
potatoes. 

In agricultural China each valley and 
plain has its own special combination of soil, 
climate and economic requirements. Over 
the centuries, the peasants have learned 
which crops are the best and the most profit- 
able. In a silk-producing area near Canton, 
for example, the peasants engage in fish cul- 
ture as a sideline. They use the waste from 
the silkworms to feed the fish, then dig up 
the fertile mud from the fish ponds to ferti- 
lize mulberry trees, the leaves of which are 
fed to the silkworms, Everything is used, 
nothing wasted. When the mulberry trees 
in a village near Canton were razed by 
zealous party robots to plant rice, the entire 
cycle of agricultural economy was upset. 
Similar disruption was caused by plowing 
too deeply, sowing too closely, planting too 
early, using the wrong crops or wrong seeds, 
employing too much or too little or inade- 
quate fertilizer, and not fallowing fields that 
should have been fallowed. All these mis- 
takes dealt the harvests a severe blow. 

The 1959 locust disaster is another en- 
lightening example of the party bureaucrats’ 
knack for worsening natural calamities. In 
early April of that year, peasants in Honan 
discovered some young locusts and reported 
their find to the commune’s kanpu. But 
the kanpu scolded the peasants: “The corn 
and soybean have just sprouted and the 
wheat will ripen soon, We don’t even have 
enough people for weeding and fertilizing. 
How can we divert labor for insect pests? 
We must take care of urgent business first.” 
The peasants then appealed to the county 
party commissar. They were again pushed 
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aside: “Little ghost and big fright! You saw 
an insect and you bring us a heap of blind 
words. We shall have an insect-destroying 
campaign someday anyway. Why make the 
fuss now?” 

Two months later the crops in two coun- 
ties were eaten up by locusts in 1 night. 
Immediately the provincial party secretary 
pushed the panic button and issued a set 
of “Regulations Pertaining to the Swift Ex- 
termination of Locusts.” During 3 days in 
mid-June, 1.3 million peasants were hurled 
into a sea of locusts for an epic extermina- 
tion battle. By then, however, it was too 
late. Crops, grass, and tree leaves on a mil- 
lion acres in 48 counties in Honan were 
stripped clean. The locusts next invaded the 
neighboring provinces of Anhwei, Kiangsu, 
and Shantung, damaging nearly 5 million 
acres of farmland in 179 counties. Peasants 
from 6 to 80 were pressed into the fight. 
Airplanes were used to spray insecticide. 
But the spraying, done with frenzy and in- 
experience, killed 100,000 farm animals. By 
Peking’s own estimate, insect pests damage 
10 percent of the country’s grain, 20 percent 
of the cotton, and 40 percent of the fruits 
every year. 

Given China's limited means, water con- 
servation seems the only practical means of 
improving the country’s agriculture. In 
sheer quantity, China has plenty of water, 
but its distribution is lopsided. Every year 
668 cubic miles of water flow over the main- 
land's 3.6 million square miles of land, aver- 
aging 12 tons of water for each person daily. 
Three-quarters of this water, however, is 
in the Yangtze Valley and south of it; North 
China has less than 5 percent. 

The regime claims that during the first 10 
years of its rule the nation’s irrigated area 
increased from 40 million to 180 million 
acres. Official figures speak of 40 billion 
man-days used to dig 105 billion cubic yards 
of earth (equivalent to 450 Panama Canals, 
or a wall 3.3 feet high and wide girdling 
the earth 2,000 times). The work, according 
to Peking, consisted of building or repairing 
some 60 large reservoirs, 1,000 medium ones, 
4 million small reservoirs and canals, 74,600 
miles of dykes, 15 million farm weirs, and 
10 million wells. 

The official statistics are impressive. One 
imagines millions of Chinese peasants, ant- 
like and faceless, digging and hauling all over 
the land, disciplining the savage rivers and 
salving the fields with gentle moisture. 
With this image in mind, it is even possible 
to rationalize that the misery of millions 
forced to labor today might bring some good 
to additional millions who will inherit the 
land tomorrow. But the fact is that China's 
water conservation efforts have done more 
harm than good. Indeed, they are an im- 
portant factor in the current famine. 

Until 1957, Peiping concentrated its ener- 
gies on big, hydroelectrically oriented dams. 
Many of these expensive projects were either 
ill planned or badly executed. The largest 
and most important project was a TVA-like 
system to regulate the Yellow River and its 
tributaries; by the time the river passed the 
vicinity of Kaifeng and reached the flat 
Yellow Plain, its flow was to be controlled. 
When the project was initiated Peiping 
proudly announced that the Yellow River, 
perhaps the world’s most unmanageable 
body of water, would not only be tamed for- 
ever but that by 1961 its lower reaches would 
be crystal clear. 

The key to the Yellow River system was to 
be the mammoth Sanmen Gorge Dam, at a 
point just before the river leaves the moun- 
tains. To protect it, 59 high dams were to 
be constructed in the upper river. By 1956 
half of the high dams were completed. The 
same year, floods destroyed or silted up al- 
most all of them. Despite a Chinese spe- 
clalist’s warning to reexamine the whole 
plan, the Sanmen Gorge Dam, with a 1-mil- 
lion-kilowatt powerplant, was started in 
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1957, The dam was planned, model tested, 
and supervised by Russian technicians, Be- 
cause of structural defects, its design and 
construction had to be altered time and 
again. In 1958 there was another flood, and 
this time 70 percent of the swollen water 
came from below the Sanmen Gorge. An 
official technical journal, Water Conservation 
and Power, then admitted this proved that 
even after the completion of the project, 
major floods could not be prevented. 

Another big pride of Communist China’s 
hydraulic engineering is the much-bally- 
hooed Futseling Reservoir and powerplant in 
Anhwei. This project was completed with 
Russian aid in 1954. Soon after the Huai 
River overflowed its banks and inundated 
the entire plain the reservoir was supposed 
to protect. Five years later the reservoir was 
still not functioning: The sluice gates had 
turned out to be heavier than designed, and 
it was feared that they would not open when 
the reservoir was filled with water. A simi- 
lar fate befell the Yungting Reservoir tun- 
nel near Peking, which was also opened with 
a loud blast of propaganda. After the 
hosannas came the flood, inundating 7 mil- 
lion acres and washing away 2.6 million 
houses. Then there is the incident of the 
Tahuofang Dam, the country's second big- 
gest reservoir, near Fushun in Manchuria. 
After a year's work on it, construction had 
to be halted in 1954 because it was discovered 
that the structure had the consistency of 
rubber. 

Some of the mistakes are almost unbeliey- 
able. During the dry season, flelds in many 
areas could not get a single drop of water 
even though the reservoirs were full. It was 
discovered that no one had been ordered to 
build water conveyance systems for the res- 
ervoirs—no sluice gates, no canals, no ditches. 
In June 1959, the People’s Daily summed up 
the results of many of the large-scale proj- 
ects: There are reservoirs without water, 
reservoirs with water but without aqueducts. 
A great number of flood-prevention works 
which have to be renewed yearly were not 
renewed, or, if they were started, were not 
finished. And Water Conservation and 
Power reported that a number of hydro- 
electric dams were leaking badly, that many 
reservoirs look all right as long as water is 
not let in, and that on some projects equip- 
ment was installed but no power could be 
produced. Medium and small works, by 
Peking’s own admission, have fared even 
worse. 

Water conservation is a complicated sci- 
ence. It requires detailed study, careful sur- 
veys and coordinated planning. The plan- 
ners must have intimate knowledge of river 
flow, flood history, silt content, topography, 
soil characteristics, water tables, weather 
patterns and the needs of surrounding areas. 
But Peiping has never had any overall water 
conservation plan. Technical direction often 
has not matched actual working conditions. 
Quality has always been less important than 
quantity and speed. For large projects, there 
has never been enough steel and cement 
available. For smaller ones, only earth and 
stone have been used because of shortages. 
Everywhere substitute materials and short- 
cuts in construction have been favored—and 
praised as technical innovations.“ Is it any 
wonder that China has registered such spec- 
tacular water conservation failures? 

The dam flascoes touched off an orgy of 
canal digging in 1958-59. Peiping finally 
realized that the much-vaunted huge proj- 
ects, which had so impressed foreign visitors, 
often turned out to be mere monuments 
to stupidity. In 1958, the year of the great 
leap forward, it turned its attention from 
big dams to regional irrigation projects of 
medium and small dams, wells and, espe- 
cially, canals. 

In August of that year, the Party Central 
Committee announced a stupendous project: 
a. network of canals which would crisscross 
the entire area of the China Plains and link 
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the three great rivers—the Yellow, the 
Yangtze, and the Huai. The canals were to 
be of five sizes, ranging from small irrigation 
ditches to large ones accommodating 3,000- 
ton ships. They would serve as inland water- 
ways, as a gigantic reservoir, and as a water- 
regulating system to bring water from south 
to north China. When the plan was an- 
nounced, millions of peasants had already 
been digging for months. By early 1960 
half of the canals in some provinces were 
completed. 

But after months of confused experience, 
the small canals proved inadequate. They 
were too numerous, creating problems for 
future farm mechanization. They were also 
too small, providing little protection in times 
of flood or drought. To further complicate 
matters, the village kanpu in charge of dig- 
ging were unclear about the various canal 
measurements, and they varied greatly. In 
the winter of 1958 the plan was revised: 
Small canals already dug were abandoned or 
filled up; medium and large canals were dug 
at relocated sites. 

The frenzied canal digging created prob- 
lems undreamed of in the Communist 
philosophy: The canals took away much 
valuable farmland. They leaked badly (in 
many cases 60 percent of the water escaped). 
In some areas where the water table was 
near the surface, excessively deep canals 
drained the land, creating an artificial 
drought where none had existed. In other 
areas, mainly in dry north China, where the 
water table was low and the soil unleached, 
water leaking from the canals raised the 
water table, thus accentuating capillary ac- 
tion through the lime-rich earth. This 
brought up harmful salts and alkali from the 
subsoil and formed a crust on the surface 
after evaporation, spoiling formerly dry but 
good farmland. By 1959, the People’s Daily 
sensed something was wrong: “During the 
past 1 or 2 years, the alkalization of much 
soil in many irrigated areas in the North 
has spread.” But the canal digging went 
on. In 1960, the same paper again reported 
that saltpeter, which normally appears only 
in serious drought, had affected millions of 
acres of farmland. And in April 1961 the 
Kuang Ming Daily noted that “arable land 
is continuously shrinking and alkalized soil 
spreading.” 

In a country like China, where the water 
balance has already been upset by centuries 
of intensive cultivation and population 
weight, the best place to store water is not 
behind big dams or in sloppy canals, but 
underground near where it falls. Not sur- 
prisingly, Peiping has also had insanely gran- 
diose forestation plans. The original great 
vision program—no longer mentioned to- 
day—consisted of a number of bold foresta- 
tion projects, which included two “green 
great walls.” One was to be a 1,000-mile 
protective windbreaker, starting from the 
Chinese-Korean border, winding along the 
China coast, and ending at the mouth of 
the Yangtze. The other, equally long, was 
to be a forest shield against the sand from 
Outer Mongolia. It was to start from the 
vicinity of the Old Silk Road in Kansu, cut 
across the sand dunes of the Alashan Desert 
and the Ordos Desert in Inner Mongolia, 
and end at the great bend of the Yellow 
River. 

In early 1956, a campaign to “green up 
China in 12 years” was begun. The job would 
be easy: “If every one of the country’s 500 
million peasants plants 2 trees each year, 
we shall have 1 billion trees in a single 
year.” Peiping believed that in 12 years it 
could change China's arid land, barren hills, 
and deserts into 160 million acres of sylvan 
delight. So millions of school children were 
ordered to plant trees all over the country. 
In most cases the entire program consisted 


of digging holes, inserting cuttings or sap- 


lings, and watering them for a few days. 
Then the human sea surged in other direc- 
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tions, for other campaigns, and the trees 
were left to die of thirst. 

While forestation surged up and died off, 
deforestation seemed to pr systemati- 
cally. Forest fires and the incidence of tree 
diseases have increased. Artificial deforesta- 
tion has also been on the increase, especially 
since 1958. Farm cooperatives and com- 
munes have set their cattle to graze on 
saplings, and have chopped down roadside 
trees and whole forests for timber or to “open 
virgin land.” During the 1958 steelmaking 
campaign many mountains were stripped 
bare for fuel. A commune in Kwangtung 
close shaved 13 forest-covered hills in one 
swoop. Timber industries in forest areas, 
led by quota-conscious kanpu, competed with 
each other in cutting down big and small 
trees without replanting. Even saplings were 
not left to protect the soil, which soon be- 
came barren. Since the 1958 Great Leap, the 
Chinese have been too busy making steel, 
digging canals, and fighting calamities to 
worry about reforestation. But deforesta- 
tion is continuing at an even faster pace, 
reducing the already poor moisture-capturing 
capacity of the soil, extending the erosion 
area, heightening excessive runoff of rain- 
water, and insuring severer damage from 
floods and droughts for generations to come. 

The foolish squandering of resources and 
manpower on big, haphazard projects before 
1958, and the wanton canal digging since 
then, has deteriorated the water and soil 
in China’s richest farming regions. It is no 
coincidence that the worst droughts of the 
past 4 years have taken place in the very 
provinces where millions dug canals from 
1957-59. The entire hydrologic cycle in 
China is now upset by faulty water conser- 
vation and deforestation. Communist China 
has unwittingly changed nature. 

While food coming out of the earth is 
decreasing, crops already harvested are in- 
creasingly spoiled or wasted. For centuries 
wasting food was considered a sin in China. 
Under the Communists a good deal of food 
is unnecessarily spoiled. Many granaries are 
haphazardly built; others are created from 
decrepit temples or ancestral shrines; still 
others are without doors and windows— 
though all have fences or walls to prevent 
theft. One year an investigation revealed 
serious conditions in grain storage in seven 
provinces. In Kwangsi, for example, of the 
740,000 tons of grain inspected, 83 percent 
was spoiled by worms. One granary reported 
10 percent of its grain mildewed. Another, 
in Shensi, had 30 percent mildewed and 40 
percent sprouting. The party kanpu in 
charge of food supply in the communes are 
nicknamed by the peasants: The Five Don't 
Knows”: They don’t know how much grain 
is harvested; don’t know how much is eaten; 
don't know how much is in the commune 
kitchen; don't know how much is stored in 
the granaries; and don’t know how long the 
store will last. When famine became acute 
late in 1960, a People’s Daily editorial re- 
vealed that the total amount of grain stored 
in Communist China was unknown. It 
launched a national campaign to weigh the 
stored grain, explaining: “We shall only 
know the real situation if we weigh and 
clearly account for the food grain collected.” 
Since 1961, Peiping has imported grain. The 
real situation, apparently, is now known. 

The efficiency of China’s farm labor, low 
in the old days because of inadequate equip- 
ment, has been lowered even further by 
Peiping’s administrative epilepsy. The 
peasants always worked hard; each knew 
what to do and how to do it with the 
limited means available. Today, they are 
told how to plow, when to sow, and what to 
plant. They are pressed into a robot army 
and maneuverei with human-sea strategy 
and commando tactics. 

In the winter of 1955, many millions were 
“volunteered” into constructing dams and 
dikes. The following summer, when it 
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was found that subsidiary farmwork had 
slumped to half its normal amount, they 
were shunted back to the fields. In some 
provinces the party ordered up to 40 percent 
of the peasants to stick to subsidiary farm- 
work, although drought was spreading. Left 
unharvested, much rice and sweet potatoes 
were damaged by the drought. When this 
was discovered, the peasants were hurried 
back to plant more food crops. Meanwhile, 
the half-finished dams and dikes they had 
left were damaged by floods. 

In 1958 some 60 million people, most of 
them peasants, were told to make village 
steel, creating a labor shortage on the farms. 
In many areas fertilizer was not put into the 
fields and rice was not harvested in time. 
Forty percent of the land in Hopei Province 
that needed sowing was left untended. In 
north China cotton and potato picking were 
not done on time. Elsewhere 650,000 tons of 
tobacco leaves were plucked but unsorted, 
and the damp leaves began to spoil. For 
three consecutive winters, up to 70 million 
peasants were commandeered to dig canals. 
More recently, the peasants have been re- 
cruited to fight flood and drought. The 
number of calamity fighters now exceeds 10 
million in each seriously affected province. 
When the fertilizer drive was on, 80 million 
had to forage for manure. When there was 
a coal shortage, 20 million were sent to the 
hills to dig for dubious fuel. 

The madcap use of farm labor is respon- 
sible for at least one unnatural disaster, the 
“weed calamity.” This term was coined by 
the Communists to denote fields left un- 
planted or unattended which subsequently 
were found covered with weeds. The weed 
calamity first came to light in 1959. By the 
fall of 1960 weeds were reported in at least 
13 provinces, from northern Manchuria to 
Kiangsu, and covered 20 percent of China’s 
farmland. In many areas the weeds were 
taller than the crops. In Shantung one- 
third of the farmland was covered by weeds, 
which at places grew so thick that a “man 
was unable to walk into the fields.” Soon 
the Ministry of Agriculture sounded another 
alarm, this time to fight weeds. Peasants, 
city people, students, civil servants, and even 
soldiers were ordered to forsake whatever 
they were doing and handpluck weeds from 
the fields. In Hopel, 6 million were mobi- 
lized; in Shantung, more than 7 million. In 
Liaoning, two-thirds of the students and 
civil servants from the cities were diverted 
to the countryside. In Shansi, half of the 
total farm labor was used. 

The more the peasants work under the 
party’s blundering policy, of course, the less 
they produce. And the less they produce, 
the more they have to work. The end result 
is debilitating famine. 

At present, an ordinary resident in show 
cities like Peiping and Shanghai receives a 
small ration of inferior rice or flour, plus a 
monthly allotment of about half a pound 
of pork, 3 ounces of sugar, and 3 
ounces of edible oil. For a small quantity 
of vegetables, he has to line up as early as 
3am. Eggs, poultry, and fish have virtually 
disappeared. The peasant in the commune 
receives much less—usually two bowls of 
semiliquid gruel or paste, made from bad 
cereals, gritty flour, or sweet potatoes, for 
each meal. 

Since 1959, Communist China has officially 
ordered the eating of rice husks, bean waste, 
potato leaves, pumpkin flowers, wild plants 
and algea. During the past two winters, 
each province sent from a half a million to 
3 million peasants and city dwellers to forage 
for wild plants in the hills, Newspapers 
praised the high nutritive value of wild 
plants and recommended recipes for these 
and other novel foods. Rice straw, soaked 
in lime solution, dried, ground into powder 
and mixed with flour, is made into cakes and 
served in restaurants upon surrender of ra- 
tion coupons. 
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China’s streets and villages, formerly clut- 
tered with friendly dogs and cats, are now 
empty of domestic animals. Common birds 
such as sparrows, pigeons, crows and cuckoos 
are also gone, Some 2.2 billion sparrows 
were systematically exterminated as preda- 
tory birds in a nationwide campaign. The 
campaign ended when a sizable increase in 
predatory insects was noted. 

The appearance of a wild rabbit or a crow 
in China today is an occasion for a mass 
hunt for extra food. Sweetpotatoes, tur- 
nips and other vegetables grown in city 
suburbs must be guarded throughout the 
night, or they will be stolen by city people 
who raid the fields and sometimes eat the 
loot on the spot. Beggars openly wait by 
restaurant tables for leftover food, often 
grabbing food from the patrons. Police- 
men merely shrug at such petty crimes. 
The blackmarket is growing, supplied by 
corrupt Communists controlling food supply 
centers. Blackmarket rings sometimes have 
their own sampans and armed escorts. 

Until late 1960, Communist China limited 
food parcels from Hong Kong and Macao. 
Immediately after the restrictions were lifted, 
the tiny Hong Kong post office was buried 
under a daily avalanche of 50,000 food par- 
cels from frantic relatives; at present, more 
than 200,000 parcels are sent daily. The 
little British colony now has more than 1,000 
firms specializing in sending food parcels to 
China. Not long ago, Hong Kong Commu- 
nist newspapers eagerly quoted a Japanese 
visitor to China who said, “I did not see any 
hunger in Peking.” On the same pages where 
this story appeared were advertisements of 
firms offering to deliver food parcels to China 
with such screaming titles as Fast, Fast, 
Fast” and “Rocket Speed.” 

A normal man in the Far East, according 
to the United Nations’ Food and Agriculture 
Organization, requires a minimum of 2,300 
calories of food daily. In food-short India, 
according to a United Nations survey, the 
daily average intake is 2,000 calories. In pre- 
war China it was 2,234 calories, At present, 
a great number of Chinese peasants, who 
must put in 14 to 18 hours of hard labor a 
day, receive less than 1,000 calories. 

Like most Asian countries, China has al- 
ways had major public health problems. 
Modern doctors number only 1 to every 
10,000 people. Except for those in the big 
cities, people have to depend on the tradi- 
tional herb doctors, who are good at common 
ailments but have little knowledge of conta- 
gious diseases and surgery. In certain rural 
areas diseases like schistosomiasis (a chronic 
intestinal malady involving enlargement of 
the liver and spleen), hookworm and beriberi 
have always been common. But the bulk 
of the population has fared well perhaps 
because of strong immunities and wise eating 
habits. Except for fresh fruits, the Chinese 
have never eaten uncooked food or unboiled 
water. And most Chinese food is eaten 
piping hot. 

During the first few years of Communist 
rule, a real attempt was made to improve 
health. Notable were the campaigns of fly 
swatting, rat exterminating, and street 
sweeping, all amply reported by foreign vis- 
itors. But since the mid-1950’s, and par- 
ticularly since the “great leap,” conditions 
have changed drastically. Drinking water 
in the communes is no longer boiled, because 
of fuel shortage, although in many villages 
water is often taken from polluted creeks 
and ponds. Manure, green compost, and 
garbage are handled with bare hands during 
the fertilizer drives. Newspapers often 
praise fertilizer heroes who, after handling 
manure, refuse to wash their hands as a 
patriotic gesture. And collective working 
and living without adequate sanitary pre- 
cautions has resulted in widespread food 
poisoning and epidemics. 

According to recent refugee information, 
one out of three or four peasants have 
dropsy. It is not uncommon for laborers 
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working in the fields to collapse and drop 
dead suddenly. A former Government tech- 
nician from Nanchang has reported that in 
his bureau 20 percent of the civil servants 
had liver inflammation or infectious hepa- 
titis. A nurse from Peking said 10 percent 
of her colleagues were hospitalized. Hospi- 
tals in all cities are full of patients suffering 
from hepatitis and other diseases, but only 
serious cases are admitted. Tuberculosis is 
also spreading widely, but sufferers are not 
even treated, because TB is less alarming 
than other prevalent diseases. Many babies 
are born dead. Families of people who die 
have to make reservations at the busy cre- 
matoriums; those who supply firewood get 
priority. 

These grisly firsthand accounts are sup- 
ported by the official press in its guarded but 
still revealing stories. In July 1959 the 
Honan Peasant’s Daily, a provincial paper 
not even allowed outside Honan, divulged 
that many peasants were dying from malnu- 
trition and overwork. During 2 summer 
weeks in 1959, 367,000 peasants collapsed and 
29,000 died in the flelds of Honan. In the 
same summer 60,000 peasants collapsed after 
6 days and nights of floodfighting with little 
sleep or rest. Other press reports reveal that 
during similar periods 7,000 peasants died in 
the fields in Kiangsi, 8,000 in Kiangsu and 
13,000 in Chekiang. 

Epidemics have been developing in China 
for 4 years, though their full extent is not 
known. At first the press was able to cover 
up the situation, but during the past 2 years 
there have been partial admissions and re- 
ports of “seasonal contagious diseases.“ 
Moreover, the Minister of Health, Li Te- 
ch'uan, recently admitted that in 1959 a 
total of 70 million cases of schistosomiasis, 
filariasis (parasitic worms in the blood), 
hookworm and malaria were treated. She 
has also admitted that influenza, measles, 
diphtheria and spinal meningitis are spread- 
ing at water conservation sites, in commune 
nurseries and primary schools. In April 
1960, too, the People’s Congress revealed that 
kalaazar (infection of the liver, spleen and 
bone marrow, especially prevalent among 
children) was spreading; that ke-shan (a 
disease caused by infected water) had 
erupted in Inner Mongolia; and that there 
was large-scale chemical poisoning in in- 
dustrial cities. Six months later, an emer- 
gency public health committee warned that 
careless handling of manure, garbage and 
dirty water had spread all kinds of diseases: 
schistosomiasis, tapeworm, hookworm, diph- 
theria, typhus, liver inflammation and ani- 
mal diseases. 

Actual epidemic conditions have never 
been publicly reported. They can only be 
gathered from press reports about large num- 
bers of public health teams rushing madly 
from cities to unnamed rural areas at short 
notice. In the spring of 1960, some 500,000 
city people from 8 provinces were sent 
to the countryside to enforce emergency 
public health measures. In the summer of 
that year, 110,000 were sent to villages in 
Szechwan, 60,000 to Hunan, and 2,000 to 
Fukien. According to refugees, cholera killed 
30,000 to 50,000 in Kwangtung last year alone. 
After the plague spread to Hong Kong, Ma- 
cao, Indonesia, and North Borneo, Peiping 
finally admitted the outbreak of cholera to 
the Geneva Red Cross. 

The regime is worried not so much about 
the people’s suffering, however, as it is about 
the loss of manpower. The basic rule was 
sternly laid down by the People’s Daily in 
late 1959: “The point of departure is pro- 
duction. It must be our unwavering deter- 
mination in fighting pests and extinguishing 
diseases that this work shall be subservient 
to production. Public health as a purpose 
in itself—a bourgeois way of thinking 
should not be permitted.” 

When a government fails to fill its people's 
stomachs, it finds it even harder to wash 
their brains. Escapees report that food riots 
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occurred throughout, south China in 1960 
and 1961, with many killed. Tens of thou- 
sands of peasants have deserted famine- 
stricken northern and converged 
on once-prosperous Shanghai, searching for 
food. Other groups are moving from Che- 
klang into Fukien. Of course, only last 
month 70,000 from Kwangtung sought ref- 
uge across the border in Hong Kong. 

In December 1960, workers at the Anshan 
steel mills and the Fushun coal mines, 
China’s biggest steel and coal centers, staged 
a strike demanding food and cotton as wages. 
Later, in Sian, students of 38 colleges and 
high schools turned a memorial meeting 
into an antihunger demonstration. Similar 
demonstrations broke out in Szechwan 
cities. In Hunan, soldiers sent to pursue 
granary robbers deliberately let the thieving 
peasants escape. In any army barrack in 
Kiangsu, soldiers refused to get out of their 
beds for morning drills, protesting against 
short rations, which have now affected all 
the armed forces. And a strong, well-or- 
ganized underground movement is making 
its presence felt repeatedly in Shanghai, 
where most of modern China’s revolutions 
have begun, 

All this could be a mere straw in the wind, 
Impulsive demonstrations and spontaneous 
food riots are no match against a mono- 
lithic regime with a powerful secret police 
and armed forces, But if overt resistance 
is not effective at the moment, the condi- 
tions breeding it are likely to persist and 
will probably get worse. Thus the monolithic 
picture could be deceptive. No one realizes 
this more than the Chinese Communists 
themselves. Peiping recently resuscitated 
the regional political bureaus to tighten its 
control over the provinces. It has replaced 
militiamen in strategic areas with regular 
troops, and steadily moved stored grain from 
the communes to bigger granaries near cities, 
which are easier to guard. 

Communist China is estimated to have 
2.5 million regular troops and 20 million 
militiamen. The militia is no longer trusted 
because it is part of the local peasantry. 
Nearly 90 percent of the regular troops are 
recruited from the peasantry. Their fami- 
lies, who formerly received special privileges, 
are now living the same hard life as other 
peasants. The morale of the regular troops 
will become an increasingly significant factor 
if peasant livelihood is not improved. Fur- 
thermore, among the peasants and water 
conservation workers there are 10 million de- 
mobilized soldiers. These veterans are the 
bitterest and the most articulate complain- 
ers. Since 1958, a vast number of low-level 
kanpu, who have been sent to the country- 
side to live, work and eat with the peasants, 
have been infected. They have been re- 
peatedly blamed by Peiping for beirg afraid 
of the peasants and for their misguided 
sentimentality. 

It would be highly unrealistic to ignore 
the significant realinement of forces which 
has taken place in China during the past 
few years. Many westerners tend to appraise 
the Communist regime by simply gawking at 
its production statistics, or weighing its mil- 
itary equipment, or guessing what is up its 
diplomatic sleeves. They seldom try to probe 
into the crosscurrents of China's complex 
economy, or the subtle psychological under- 
tow of its silent millions. This is food for 
thought for the free world. 


POSSIBILITY OF FEDERAL ACTION 
CITED IN EAST TEXAS OILFIELD 
DRILLING PROBE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to bring to the attention of Con- 
gress information concerning the latest 
developments in the massive east Texas 
oilfield drilling scandal. On several 
days in the past 2 weeks, editorials in 
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the Dallas Times Herald, one of the five 
largest newspapers in Texas, have stated 
that this mammoth theft of oil is ap- 
proaching $6 million in value a month, 
and that over the course of 25 months, 
at the rate of theft, $150 million worth 
of oil will have been stolen in violation 
of Federal law. 

I wish particularly to call attention to 
an article published by the Associated 
Press, which states that there is the 
possibility of Federal prosecution in the 
oil-drilling scandal under the Connally 
Hot Oil Act. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Order Prohibiting Oil 
Well Plugging Extended,” published in 
the Houston Post of June 13, 1962, and 
also an article entitled “Court Action 
Viewed in Etex Oil Scandal,” published 
in the Dallas Times Herald of June 15, 
1962. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, June 13, 1962] 


ORDER PROHIBITING Or. WELL PLUGGING 
EXTENDED 


Ausrzx.— The Texas Railroad Commission 
Tuesday extended for 30 days its order for- 
bidding operators in the east Texas oilfield 
to plug their wells and thus interfere with 
the massive oil-stealing probe. 

The commission’s original 15-day order 
was due to run out at the end of this week, 
but was extended at the request of the at- 
torney general's office which has hired private 
crews to survey suspected wells. 

The action came after Assistant Attorney 
General Houghton Brownlee told the Asso- 
ciated Press that the first round of surveys to 
find crooked wells in the rich field might not 
be completed by the tentative deadline of 
Saturday. 

Attorney General Will Wilson said origi- 
nally that he hoped the first round of direc- 
tional surveys in the field would be com- 
pleted by this week. 

However, Brownlee said Tuesday, It's not 
going as fast as we originally thought. We 
might finish by the end of the week, but it 
looks doubtful now.” 

Railroad Commission Chairman W. J. Mur- 
ray said recently that the surveys were not 
being completed as fast as planned because 
of unfamiliarity with some of the well hook- 
ups. 

“It’s like going into someone else's kitchen 
to bake a cake,” he said. “It takes a little 
longer to find out just where the salt and 
sugar and flour are.” 

The private crews hired by the State to 
do the directional surveys completed No. 21 
Monday and scheduled six more for Tues- 
day. Wilson said that directional surveys 
are not being done unless inclination sur- 
veys first show that a well has been illegally 
deviated—slanted or curved—to take oil from 
nearby leases. 

The relatively quick and inexpensive in- 
clination surveys done by the railroad com- 
mission can show whether a well is illegally 
deviated. However, the more time-consum- 
ing and costly—about $800—directional sur- 
veys must then be run to find out exactly 
how much slant there is. 

Brownlee said that investigators are run- 
ning into elaborate devices to disguise illegal 
operations in the field. 

One of the devices, he said, is to hook up 
several low-producing or nonproductive 
wells to an illegally slanted well and make 
it appear that oil is coming from all of 
them. 

On one lease, Brownlee said, an investi- 
gator found a maze of buried plastic pipe 
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connected to a buried electric switch which 
turned on and started oil flowing from 
dummy wells when someone kicked a rock 
on the surface of the ground. 

The plastic pipe was used instead of metal 
pipe, he said, so that investigators could not 
find it with mine detectors. 

[From the Dallas Times Herald, Friday, June 
15, 1962) 
COURT ACTION VIEWED IN Erex OIL SCANDAL 

AustTiIn.—State court action against oper- 
ators who drilled slanted holes in the east 
Texas oilfield may come in a month or 6 
weeks, Attorney General Will Wilson said 
yesterday. 

Wilson said the facts of the crooked hole 
drilling become more startling as he goes 
further into the case. 

Wilson, the Texas Railroad Commission, 
and the State department of public safety 
are investigating the wells which allegedly 
are slanted in order to siphon oil from near- 
by leases. Federal authorities are looking 
into the case also. 

“I think we have just touched one corner 
of the situation,” Wilson said. 

The suits, which Wilson’s office is con- 
templating, could seek up to $1,000 a day 
for each day an illegally deviated well was in 
operation. 

Along with State action, there is the pos- 
sibility of Federal prosecution under the 
Connally “Hot Oil Act” and civil damage 
suits being filed by lease owners who lost oil 
to deviated wells. 

Directional surveys have been made on 23 
wells in the last 2 weeks. The surveys are 
not conducted unless earlier inclination sur- 
veys by the Railroad Commission show that 
the well hole is slanted more than 3° from 
straight down. 

Wilson won restraining orders on four 
more leases yesterday prohibiting operators 
from interfering with the commission's sur- 
veys. Similar orders now cover 32 leases. 

One commission employee has estimated 
that before the tests are completed, 160 wells 
will be surveyed. Wilson estimates this at 
several hundred. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN UNITED 
STATES AND BELGIUM FOR CO- 
OPERATION ON THE USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MUTUAL 
DEFENSE PURPOSES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on May 
29, 1962, President Kennedy trans- 
mitted to the Congress a proposed agree- 
ment between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium for cooperation in 
the uses of atomic energy for mutual 
defense purposes. This agreement has 
been referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and to its Subcommittee 
on Agreements for Cooperation, of 
which I am the chairman. 

The purpose of this proposed agree- 
ment is to permit the exchange of re- 
stricted data and certain nonnuclear 
materials to enable improved coopera- 
tion in developing plans and training 
Belgian personnel assigned to NATO 
forces. Similar agreements have been 
signed with some of the other NATO 
countries, and the President has made 
the determination that the performance 
of this agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security of the 
United States. 

The Atomic Energy Act requires that 
any such proposed agreement for co- 
operation relating to the military uses 
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of atomic energy must be submitted to 
the Congress and the Joint Committee 
for a 60-day period prior to execution 
of the agreement. It has been the prac- 
tice of the Joint Committee to hold a 
hearing on each proposed agreement 
and to submit a report to the Members 
of the Senate and the House in order 
that they may be fully informed of the 
provisions and implications of any such 
proposed agreement. 

Accordingly, I have scheduled a pub- 
lic hearing of the Subcommittee on 
Agreements for Cooperation on Mon- 
day, June 25, 1962, at 2 p.m., to consider 
this proposed agreement with Belgium 
as well as certain other proposed agree- 
ments relating to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy which may then be pend- 
ing before the Joint Committee for its 
review. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the proposed agree- 
ment with Belgium, and certain sup- 
porting documents, be printed in the 
Recor following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This Government has recently signed with 
the Government of Belgium an atomic co- 
operation agreement for mutual defense pur- 
poses. This agreement, which has been con- 
cluded pursuant to sections 91-c and 144-b 
of the Atomic Energy Act, is essentially the 
same as agreements we have concluded since 
1959 with a number of other NATO coun- 
tries. By providing for the exchange of in- 
formation and nonnuclear materials the 
agreement with Belgium will enable us to 
cooperate in developing plans and training 
personnel so that Belgian NATO forces can 
effectively contribute with other NATO coun- 
tries to the collective defense effort. The 
members of NATO have made clear that it 
is necessary for their common defense to 
maintain the most modern NATO forces, and 
that these forces must be capable of using 
nuclear weapons if necessary. Since it is 
well known that measures to build NATO 
military strength are designed solely for de- 
fense purposes, these measures should not 
be a cause of concern to other countries. 

In general, NATO countries are proceeding 
simultaneously along two lines to provide 
for their necessary military strength: con- 
ventional forces are being strengthened, and 
an effective nuclear capability is being main- 
tained. The conclusion of this agreement is 
consistent with these current policies and 
with the continuing alliance purposes of 
collective defense. 

I am forwarding a copy of the atomic co- 
operation agreement with Belgium to each 
House of the Congress, in accordance with 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 
I am also forwarding a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State transmitting an authoritative 
text of the agreement, a copy of the joint 
communication by the Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission recommending my approval of 
the agreement and a copy of the memoran- 
dum recording my affirmative response to 
their recommendation, 

JOHN F. KENNEDY, 

Tue Wurre House, May 29, 1962. 


The following is the text of the letter to 

the President from the Secretary of State: 
May 18, 1962. 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
lay before you with a view to its submission 
to the Congress, pursuant to the Atomic 
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Energy Act of 1954, as amended, an authori- 
tative copy of an t Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Belgium for Cooper- 
ation on the Uses of Atomic Energy for 
Mutual Defense Purposes, which was signed 
at Brussels on May 17, 1962. 

This t was signed on behalf of 
the United States pursuant to the authori- 
zation granted in your memorandum of 
March 23, 1962, to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, a copy of which was trans- 
mitted to the Department of State. 

Paithfully yours, 
Dean Rusk. 


The following is the text of the letter to the 
President from the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Deputy Secre- 


tary of Defense: 
Marca 22, 1962. 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: There is hereby sub- 
mitted for your consideration and approval 
a proposed Agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Belgium for Cooperation 
on the Uses of Atomic Energy for Mutual 
Defense Purposes. 

The proposed Agreement will permit, un- 
der the authority of Sections 91c and 144b 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, the transfer of classified informa- 
tion and certain equipment necessary for the 
purpose of improving the state of train- 


NATO Heads of Government meeting estab- 
lished the concept of a stockpile of arms 
for the strengthening of NATO's defenses, 
and this present Agreement is an important 
part of the implementation of this concept. 
The carrying out of this Agreement should 
do much to advance our mutual defense in- 
terest, including the vital cause of strength- 
ening the NATO defensive alliance, and will 
thereby aid materially in the defense of the 
United States. 

Article II of the Agreement provides for 
the transfer of classified information, in- 
cluding “Restricted Data” and “Formerly 
Restricted Data,” necessary to the develop- 
ment of defense plans; the training of per- 
sonnel in the employment of and the defense 
against atomic weapons and other military 
applications of atomic energy; the evalua- 
tion of the capability of potential enemies 
in the employment of atomic weapons and 
other military applications of atomic energy; 
and the development of delivery systems 
capable of carrying atomic weapons. 

Article III of the Agreement provides that 
the United States will transfer non-nuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems involving 
Restricted Data (other than non-nuclear 
parts of atomic weapons) for the purpose 
of improving the state of training and oper- 
ational readiness of the armed forces of 
Belgium. However, in view of Section 910 
of the Atomic Energy Act, the applicability 
of which is reflected in Article IV of the 
Agreement, no transfer can be made if it 
would contribute significantly to the recip- 
ient nation’s atomic weapon design, develop- 
ment or fabrication capability. It is not 
possible to determine at this time the types, 
quantities and conditions of transfer, 
whether by sale, lease or loan, of those parts 
which it will become necessary to transfer 
for our mutual defense during the period 
of the Agreement. Accordingly, under the 
terms and conditions of the Agreement, it will 
be necessary to determine from time to time 
the types, quantities and conditions of trans- 
fer and such determination shall be sub- 
mitted for your approval. 

The Agreement would remain in force until 
terminated by agreement of both parties, 
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thus assuring continued protection for the 
information and equipment transferred in 


fer of information and equipment under Ar- 
ticles II and III of the Agreement may be 
discontinued by either party in the event 
of the termination of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

In accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions 910 and 144b of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, the Agreement specifically provides 
in Article I that all cooperation under the 
Agreement will be undertaken only when the 
communicating or transferring party deter- 
mines that such cooperation will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to its defense and security. Article I of the 
Agreement also provides, in accordance with 
the Act, that all cooperation under the 
Agreement will be undertaken only while 
the United States and Belgium are partici- 
pating in an international arrangement for 
their mutual defense and security and mak- 
ing substantial and material contributions 
thereto. Cooperation under Articles II and 
III of the Agreement would be undertaken 
only when these conditions prevail. 

Article IV of the Agreement stipulates 
that the cooperation under the Agreement 
will be carried out by each of the parties in 
accordance with its applicable laws. Ar- 
ticle IV also makes clear that there will be 
no transfer under the Agreement of atomic 
weapons, non-nuclear parts of atomic weap- 
ons or special nuclear material. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions on 
the terms, conditions, duration, nature and 
scope of cooperation, the Agreement provides 
that the parties will maintain agreed secu- 
rity safeguards and standards. The Agree- 
ment also contains particular commitments 
that the recipient of any equipment or in- 
formation that is obtained pursuant to the 
Agreement will not transfer it to unauthor- 
ized persons and will not transfer it beyond 
the jurisdiction of the recipient party, ex- 
cept in limited circumstances specifically 
provided in the Agreement, 

Belgium is now participating with the 
United States in an international arrange- 
ment pursuant to which Belgium is 
substantial and material contributions to 
the mutual defense and security. It is the 
view of the Department of Defense and the 
Atomic Energy Commission that this Agree- 
ment is entirely in accord with the provi- 
sions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. It is the considered opinion of 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission that the performance of 
the proposed Agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security of the 
United States. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that you 
(a) approve the program for the transfer of 
non-nuclear parts of atomic weapon systems 
involving Restricted Data under the terms 
and conditions provided in this letter and 
the proposed Agreement; however, types, 
quantities and conditions of transfer of such 
parts are subject to your later approval; (b) 
determine that the performance of this 
Agreement will promote and will not consti- 
tute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security of the United States; 
and (c) approve the proposed Agreement and 
authorize its execution for the Government 
of the United States in a manner specified 
by the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State concurs in the fore- 
going recommendations. 


Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
AND THE CHARMAN, ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 


MISSION 
-^ - MARCH 23, 1962. 

In your joint letter to me of March 22, 
1962, you recommended that I approve a 
proposed Agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Belgium for Cooperation 
on the Uses of Atomic Energy for Mutual 
Defense Purposes. 

Belgium is participating with the United 
States in an international arrangement pur- 
suant to which it is making substantial 
and material contributions to the mutual 
defense and security. The proposed apro 
ment will permit cooperation 
improve the state of training . — ie 
readiness of the armed forces of Belgium, 
subject to provisions, conditions, guarantees, 
terms and special determinations, which 
are most appropriate in this important 
area of mutual assistance, in accordance 
with the agreement in principle reached in 
December 1957. 

Having considered your joint recommen- 
dations and the cooperation provided for in 
the Agreement, including security safeguards 
and other terms and conditions of the agree- 
ment, I hereby (1) approve the program for 
the transfer of non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems involving Restricted Data 
under the terms and conditions provided 
in your joint letter and the proposed — 
ment; however, types, quantities and condi- 
tions of transfer of such parts are subject to 
my further approval; (2) determine that 
the performance of this Agreement will 
promote and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to the common defense and 
security of the United States; and (3) ap- 
prove the proposed Agreement and authorize 
its execution for the Government of the 
United States in a manner designated by 


the Secretary of State. 
JoHN F. KENNEDY. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BELGIUM FOR COOPERATION 

Uses or ATOMIC ENERGY FOR 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Belgium, 

Considering that they have concluded a 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement, pur- 
suant to which each Government will make 
available to the other equipment, materials, 
services, or other military assistance in ac- 
cordance with such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed; 

Considering that their mutual security and 
defense require that they be prepared to 
meet the contingencies of atomic warfare; 

that they are participating 
together in an international arrangement 
pursuant to which they are making sub- 
stantial and material contributions to their 
mutual defense and security; 
ng that their common defense 
and security will be advanced by the ex- 
change of information concerning atomic 
energy and by the transfer of certain types 
of equipment; 

Believing that such exchange and transfer 
can be undertaken without risk to the de- 
fense and security of either country; and 

Taking into consideration the United 
States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, and all applicable statutes of Belgium, 
which were enacted or prepared with these 
purposes in mind; 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE Y 

General provisions: While the United 
States and Belgium are participating in an 
international arrangement for their mutual 


defense and security and making substantial 
and material contributions thereto, each 
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Party will communicate to and exchange 
with the other Party information and 
transfer non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems involving Restricted Data 
to the other Party in accordance with the 
provisions of this Agreement, provided that 
the communicating or transferring Party de- 
termines that such cooperation will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable 
risk to its defense and security. 


ARTICLE II 


Exchange of information: Each Party will 
communicate to or exchange with the other 
Party such classified information as is jointly 
determined to be necessary to: (a) the devel- 
opment of defense plans; (b) the training 
of personnel in the employment of and de- 
fense against atomic weapons and other 
military applications of atomic energy; (c) 
the evaluation of the capabilities of poten- 
tial enemies in the employment of atomic 
weapons and other military applications of 
atomic energy; and (d) the development of 
delivery systems compatible with the atomic 
weapons which they carry. 


ARTICLE IT 


Transfer of non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems: The Government of the 
United States will transfer to the Govern- 
ment of Belgium, subject to terms and con- 
ditions to be agreed, non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems involving Restricted 
Data as such parts are jointly determined to 
be necessary for the purpose of improving 
Belgium’s state of training and operational 
readiness. 

ARTICLE IV 

Conditions: 

A. Cooperation under this Agreement will 
be carried out by each of the parties in ac- 
cordance with its applicable laws. 

B. Under this Agreement there will be no 
transfer by either Party of atomic weapons, 
non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons, or 
special nuclear materials. 

O. The information communicated or ex- 
changed, or non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems transferred, by either Party 
pursuant to this Agreement shall be used 
by the recipient Party exclusively for the 
preparation or implementation of defense 
plans in the mutual interests of the two 
countries. 

D. Nothing in this Agreement shall pre- 
clude the communication or exchange of 
classified information which is transmissible 
under other arrangements between the 
Parties. 

ARTICLE V 

Guarantees: 

A. Classified information and non-nu- 
clear parts of atomic weapons systems com- 
municated or transferred pursuant to this 
Agreement shall be accorded full security 
protection under applicable security ar- 
rangements between the Parties and appli- 
cable national legislation and regulations 
of the Parties. In no case shall either Party 
maintain security standards for safeguard- 
ing classified information, and non-nuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems, made 
available pursuant to this Agreement less 
restrictive than those set forth in the ap- 
plicable security arrangements in effect on 
the date this Agreement comes into force. 

B. Classified information communicated 
or exchanged pursuant to this Agreement 
will be made available through channels 
existing or hereafter agreed for the commu- 
nication or exchange of such information 
between the Parties. 

C. Classified information, communicated 
or exchanged, and any non-nuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems transferred pur- 
suant to this Agreement shall not be com- 
municated, exchanged or transferred by the 
recipient Party or persons under its juris- 
diction to any unauthorized persons or, ex- 
cept as provided in Article VI of this Agree- 
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ment, beyond the jurisdiction of that Party. 
Each Party may stipulate the degree to 
which any of the information and non-nu- 
clear parts of atomic weapons systems com- 
municated, exchanged or transferred by it 
or persons under its jurisdiction pursuant 
to this Agreement may be disseminated or 
distributed; may specify the categories of 
persons who may have access to such infor- 
mation or non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems; and may impose such 
other restrictions on the dissemination or 
distribution of such information or non-nu- 
clear parts of atomic weapons systems as it 
deems necessary. 
ARTICLE VI 


Dissemination: Nothing in this Agreement 
shall be interpreted or operate as a bar or 
restriction to consultation or cooperation in 
any field of defense by either Party with other 
nations or international organizations. 
Neither Party, however, shall so communicate 
classified information or transfer or permit 
access to or use of non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems made available by 
the other Party pursuant to this Agreement 
unless: 

A. It is notified by the originating Party 
that all appropriate provisions and require- 
ments of the originating Party’s applicable 
laws, including authorization by competent 
bodies of the originating Party, have been 
complied with which would be necessary to 
authorize the originating Party directly so 
to communicate to, transfer to, permit access 
to or use by such other nation or inter- 
national organization; and further that the 
originating Party authorizes the recipient 
Party so to communicate to, transfer to, per- 
mit access to or use by such other nation or 
international organization; or 

B. The originating Party has informed the 
recipient Party that the originating Party 
has so communicated to, transferred to, per- 
mitted access to or use by such other nation 
or international organization. 


ARTICLE VII 


Classification policies: Agreed classification 
policies shall be maintained with respect 
to all classified information and non-nuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems communi- 
cated, exchanged, or transferred under this 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE VIII 


Responsibility for use of information and 
non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons sys- 
tems: The application or use of any infor- 
mation (including design drawings and 
specifications) or non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems communicated, ex- 
changed or transferred under this Agree- 
ment shall be the responsibility of the Party 
receiving it, and the other Party does not 
provide any indemnity or warranty with 
respect to such application or use. 

ARTICLE xx ` 

Patents: The recipient Party shall use the 
classified information communicated, or re- 
vealed by equipment transferred hereunder, 
for the purposes specified herein only. Any 
inventions or discoyeries resulting from pos- 
session of such information on the part of 
the recipient Party or persons under its juris- 
diction shall be made available to the other 
Party for all purposes without charge in ac- 
cordance with such arrangements as may be 
agreed and shall be safeguarded in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article V of this 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE X 

Definitions: For the purposes of this agree- 
ment: 

A. “Atomic weapon” means any device 
utilizing atomic energy, exclusive of the 
means for transporting or propelling the de- 
vice (where such means is a separable and 
divisible part of the device), the principal 
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purpose of which is for use as, or for devel- 
opment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, 
or a weapon test device. 

B. “Classified information” means infor- 
mation, data, materials, services, or any 
other matter with the security designation 
of “Confidential” or higher applied under the 
legislation or regulations of either the United 
States or Belgium, including that designated 
by the Government of the United States as 
“Restricted Data“ or “Formerly Restricted 
Data” and that designated by the Govern- 
ment of Belgium as Atomic“. 

O. “Non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons“ 
means parts of atomic weapons which are 
specially designed for them and are not in 
general use in other end products and which 
are not made of, in whole or in part, special 
nuclear material; and “non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems involving Restricted 
Data” means parts of atomic weapons sys- 
tems, other than non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapons, which contain or reveal atomic in- 
formation and which are not made of, in 
whole or in part, special nuclear material. 

D. As used in this agreement, the term 
“atomic information” means: 

1. So far as concerns information pro- 
vided by the Government of the United 
States, information which is designated “Re- 
stricted Data” and “Formerly Restricted 
Data.” 

2. So far as concerns information provided 
by the Government of Belgium, information 
which is designated Atomic.“ 


ARTICLE XI 


Duration: This Agreement shall enter into 
force on the date on which each Government 
shall have received from the other Govern- 
ment written notification that it has com- 
plied with all legal requirements for the en- 
try into force of this Agreement, and shall 
remain in force until terminated by agree- 
ment of both Parties except that either Party 
may terminate its cooperation under Articles 
II or III upon the expiration of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Agreement. 

Done at Brussels, in duplicate, in the Eng- 
lish and French languages, both texts being 
equally authentic, this 17th day of May, 1962. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Dovuctas MACARTHUR II. 

For the Government of Belgium: 

P. H. SPAAR. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with the current 
furor over the alleged antibusiness bias 
of the Kennedy administration, inquiry 
into the present situation with regard 
to interest rates is pertinent, 

There is nothing quite so complicated 
as the money and credit system of this, 
the greatest capitalistic nation on earth. 
It was planned to be that way. Other- 
wise, the workingman who pays 
throughout his lifetime for services in 
which he is not the least bit interested 
would demand a better break. With his 
vote, he would get it. 

If the public ever comes to under- 
stand the monetary and fiscal system of 
this country, there will be an effort to 
make it more complicated in order to 
perpetrate the built-in injustices in the 
system, 

In the past, when I have criticized 
high interest rates, I have found persons 
who would attempt to justify them. 

But if an individual attempted to loan 
out at interest money which he did not 
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possess, he would wind up in jail. Yet 
this Nation has made it legal for the 
Federal Reserve System to do just that. 

Furthermore, under the Constitution 
of the United States, the power of issuing 
currency is vested in the Congress. But 
this power has been turned over through 
legislation to the Federal Reserve Board. 
This Board actually has the power to 
make money. Mr. President, look at 
your $5, $10, $20 bills. As you know, 
they are not backed by gold. They are 
not backed by silver. They are sup- 
ported only by the imagination. Natu- 
rally, the Government promises to pay 
so many dollars. But what is a dollar? 
It does not represent any given amount 
of anything. 

Furthermore, when we get into the 
realm of loaning dollars which do not 
exist, the whole problem becomes so com- 
plicated and nebulous that fewer than 
one man in a thousand can be expected 
to understand it. 

This, then, is what the national banks 
are permitted to do. They loan money 
which they do not possess merely by 
writing down a column of figures on a 
ledger sheet. Many of them operate with 
practically no cash whatever when they 
open their doors. They simply take the 
money from the receiving windows and 
hand it back out the paying windows. 

And the banker is permitted to loan 
a dollar out five times over. Here is how 
it works: For every dollar deposited, the 
bank can loan out 80 cents. When Smith 
deposits a dollar, 80 cents are loaned to 
Jones. Jones deposits the 80 cents; and 
64 cents are loaned to Brown. Brown 
buys from Green, and Green deposits the 
64 cents; whereupon the bank loans out 
51 cents. And so on. 

On demand deposits the banks pay no 
interest whatever; yet every dollar they 
loan is out at interest averaging about 
6 percent. These are concerns licensed 
to do business with the credit of the 
Government, which represents all the 
people of the United States. Under the 
Eisenhower administration, the banks 
were permitted to double the charge for 
the services they were rendering in some 
cases, and greatly increase that charge 
in all other cases. The charge in this 
case is called interest. 

This was the field in which it was easi- 
est for the administration to reward 
wealthy friends for campaign contribu- 
tions. It was so complicated that a poor 
man could not possibly figure it all out. 
Any time some one did complain about 
it, nothing more was required than for 
some Wall Street banker to state that 
complaining endangered the economy. 

The entire matter could thus be cov- 
ered up through the use of slogans like 
“honest money,” “hard money,” and so 
on. 

Naturally, it is necessary that there 
be credit and interest on borrowed 
money. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that the country cannot remain 
prosperous with high interest rates. It 
seems that Republicans are unable to 
keep interest rates down when they are 
in power. But there is no reason why 
Democrats should not be able to do a 
better job. 
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During the 20 years that President 
Roosevelt and President Truman occu- 
pied the White House, the average rate 
of interest on new Federal issues was 
1.7 percent. This contrasts with a fig- 
ure of almost 5 percent on new issues 
for the Republican year 1960. 

I regret to state that since President 
Kennedy assumed office, overall interest 
rates have continued to rise. Three- 
month Treasury bills were up from a 
yield of 2.3 percent in January 1961 to 
2.8 percent in the week ending with 
March 17 of this year. 

Taxable bonds rose from 3.9 percent 
to 4.03 percent. 

High-grade municipal bonds fell from 
3.46 percent to 3.18 percent. 

Corporate AAA bonds remained about 
the same, rising from 4.32 percent in 
January 1961 to 4.39 percent. 

Corporate BAA bonds moved from 5.08 
percent to 5.04 percent. 

Prime commercial paper rose from 
2.98 percent to 3.25 percent. 

Mr. President, figures of this kind are 
pertinent to the question of whether the 
Kennedy administration is antibusiness. 
I am one of those who feel that, what- 
ever fault there may be lies in the other 
direction. I would like to see this Demo- 
cratic administration continue in the 
tradition of its predecessors with regard 
to interest rates and fiscal policy. 


REVIEW OF U.S. POLICY ON SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA URGED BY SENATE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in connection with the U.S. policy in 
southeast Asia, the able and distin- 
guished majority leader of the U.S. Sen- 
ate made a thought-provoking and 
searching speech to the Nation a few 
days ago. The speech by the distin- 
guished majority leader of the Senate 
is by a Senator who brings to the sub- 
ject knowledge gained by many years of 
service in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and personal visits to south- 
east Asia. 

His speech has stimulated an editorial 
in the San Antonio Light, one of the im- 
portant newspapers in one of the largest 
cities in Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the editorial from 
the Light, of San Antonio, Tex., for 
Thursday, June 14, 1962, captioned 
“Blowing the Whistle,” which is most 
laudatory of the distinguished majority 
leader. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLOWING THE WHISTLE 

When the Democratic majority leader of 
the Senate takes a positive stand on a phase 
of the foreign policy of the country, atten- 
tion should be paid to it. 

The State Department is accustomed to 
going its own way but it cannot ignore Sena- 
tor MIKE MANSFIELD because he is a real 
power in the Senate and because he is a 
learned man, a former university professor. 

MaNsFIELD wants our policy in southeast 
Asia reviewed. We have poured $3 billion 
into that area with small results. 


Our allies do not choose to fight even for 
their own security. Aid seems to disappear 
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among government. officials, very little com- 
ing down to the people. 

The amount that some recipients of our 
aid spend for Parisian dresses and furs would 
shock this country. 

Senator MIKE MANSFIELD says: 

“After years of enormous expenditures of 
aid in South Vietnam, that country is more, 
rather than less, dependent on aid from the 
United States.” 

This does require explanation. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION 
IN THE FIELD OF PEACEFUL USES 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY—NOTICE OF 
HEARING 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agree- 
ments for Cooperation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, I would like to 
advise all Members of the Senate of four 
proposed amendments to agreements for 
cooperation with other nations in the 
field of peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
recently submitted to the Joint Commit- 
tee by the executive branch. 

These are amendments to agreements 
for cooperation with Brazil, the Repub- 
lic of China, Portugal, and Thailand. In 
each case the agreement is extended for 
2 years and contains a provision which 
would facilitate assumption of safe- 
guards by the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency if mutually agreed upon by 
the parties to the present agreements. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks the text 
of the proposed amendment with Brazil, 
together with a letter from the Commis- 
sion to the President recommending ap- 
proval, a letter from the President con- 
taining the appropriate determinations 
and authorizing execution of the amend- 
ment, and a letter from the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission to the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The amendments and 
the correspondence concerning the 
amendments with China, Portugal, and 
Thailand are similar in all respects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Joint 
Committee has also received amend- 
ments to two agreements for coopera- 
tion with Euratom, relating to the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, and also an 
amendment to the agreement for cooper- 
ation with Belgium relating to the mili- 
tary uses of atomic energy. 

The Joint Committee has been 
informed that amendments to the agree- 
ments for cooperation with the follow- 
ing nations and governmental entities 
are now in final stages of negotiation, 
and may soon be submitted to the Joint 
Committee for review: Argentina, city 
of West Berlin, France, Israel, Greece, 
South Africa, Sweden, and West Ger- 
many. 

Mr. President, I have scheduled a pub- 
lic hearing by the subcommittee on 
Monday, June 25, 1962, at 2 p.m. to con- 
sider the various proposed amendments 
which may then be pending before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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Exuisir 1 
U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1962. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States. 

Dear MR. Howirrerp: Pursuant to section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, there are submitted with this let- 
ter: 
(a) An executed amendment to the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Concerning Civil Uses 
of Atomic Energy Between the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
Government of the United States of Brazil; 

(b) A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the 
amendment; and 

(c) A letter from the President to the 
Commission approving the amendment, con- 
taining his determination that its perform- 
ance will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security and authorizing its execution. 

The amendment, which has been negoti- 
ated by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of State pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
would extend for 2 years the Agreement for 
Cooperation signed by the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Brazil on 
August 3, 1955, as amended by amendments 
signed on July 9, 1958, and June 11, 1960. 
The amendment also includes, in article I, 
provisions contained in other similar agree- 
ments which would permit the transfer to 
Brazil of materials, including limited quanti- 
ties of special nuclear material, for use in 
defined research projects when such materials 
are not available commercially. In order to 
facilitate assumption of safeguards adminis- 
tration by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), the amendment further 
modifies the Agreement for Cooperation, as 
amended, by providing, in article U, that 
the parties may at any time enter into 
arrangements for application of IAEA 
safeguards to materials and equipment 
transferred to Brazil under the agreement, 
without modifying the agreement, and that 
such arrangements may include provisions 
for suspension of safeguards rights accorded 
the Commission under the agreement during 
the time and to the extent that IAEA safe- 
guards apply to the materials and facilities. 

The amendment will enter into force when 
the two Governments have exchanged notifi- 
cations that their respective statutory and 
constitutional requiremens have been ful- 
filled. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN E. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 
U.S. ATomic ENERGY CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed Amendment to Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the United States of 
Brazil Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy,” determine that its performance will 
promote and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to the common defense and secu- 
rity, and authorize its execution. The De- 
partment of State supports the Commission's 
recommendation. 

The amendment, which has been negoti- 
ated by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of State pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, will 
extend for 2 years the Agreement for Coop- 
eration signed by the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of Brazil on Au- 
gust 3, 1955, as amended by amendments 
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signed on July 9, 1958, and June 11, 1960. 
The amendment also includes, in article I, 
provisions contained in other similar agree- 
ments which would permit the transfer to 
Brazil of materials, including limited quan- 
tities of special nuclear material, for use in 
defined research projects when such mate- 
rials are not available commercially. 

In order to facilitate assumption of safe- 
guards administration by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), the amend- 
ment further modifies the Agreement for 
Cooperation, as amended, by providing, in 
article II, that the parties may at any time 
enter into arrangements for application of 
IAEA safeguards to materials and equipment 
transferred to Brazil under the agreement, 
without modifying the agreement, and that 
such arrangements may include provisions 
for suspension of safeguards rights accorded 
the Commission under the agreement dur- 
ing the time and to the extent that IAEA 
safeguards apply to the materials and 
facilities. 

Although the Government of the United 
States of Brazil was encouraged to let its 
agreement expire this coming summer with 
the view that its future requirements would 
be satisfied through the IAEA, and the ma- 
terials and equipment transferred would be 
placed under safeguards administered by the 
IAEA, the Government of the United States 
of Brazil advised that it would prefer to have 
its Agreement for Cooperation extended at 
this time. Discussions will be continued 
with the Brazilian Government, however, 
with the objective of further encouraging 
that Government to place its reactor and as- 
sociated fuel under safeguards arrangements 
administered by the IAEA, and to draw in- 
creasingly upon the resources of the IAEA 
to satisfy its future requirements. 

Following your determination, approval 
and authorization, the amendment will be 
formally executed by the appropriate au- 
thorities of the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the United States of Brazil. In compliance 
with section 123c of the Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended, the amendment will then be 
placed before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Respectfully yours, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1962. 
Hon. GLENN T, SEABORG, 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Seaporc: In accordance with 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has submitted to me a proposed 
“Amendment to Agreement for Cooperation 
Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the United States of Brazil Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy,” as amended, and 
recommended that I approve the proposed 
amendment, determine that its performance 
will promote and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to the common defense and 
security, and authorize its execution. 

The amendment, which has been negoti- 
ated by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of State pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
would extend for 2 years the term of the 
present Agreement for Cooperation signed 
by the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the United 
States of Brazil on August 3, 1955, as 
amended by amendments signed on July 9, 
1958, and June 11, 1960. The amendment 
also includes language to facilitate assump- 
tion of safeguards administration by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency during 
the term of the agreement without further 
modifying the agreement, and provisions 
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which would permit the transfer to Brazil 
of materials, including limited quantities of 
special nuclear material, for use in defined 
research projects when such materials are 
not available commercially. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and upon the recommendation of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, I hereby: 

(a) Determine that the performance of 
the proposed amendment will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security of the 
United States. 

(b) Approve the proposed amendment be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the 
United States of Brazil enclosed with your 
letter submitting the proposed amendment. 

(c) Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed amendment for the Government of 
the United States of America by appropriate 
authorities of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department of 
State. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 

BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT 

OF THE UNITED STATES oF BRAZIL CONCERN- 

ING CIVIL Uses OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the United 
States of Brazil, 

Desiring to amend the Agreement for Co- 
operation Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of Brazil Concern- 
ing Civil Uses of Atomic Energy signed at 
Rio de Janeiro on August 3, 1955 (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Agreement for Coopera- 
tion”), as amended by the Agreements 
signed at Washington on July 9, 1958 and 
June 11, 1960, 

Agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The following new Article is added direct- 
ly after Article III of the Agreement for Co- 
operation, as amended: 

“ARTICLE (A) 

“Materials of interest in connection with 
defined research projects related to the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy undertaken by the 
Government of the United States of Brazil, 
or persons under its jurisdiction, including 
source materials, special nuclear materials, 
by-product material, other radioisotopes, and 
stable isotopes, will be sold or otherwise 
transferred to the Government of the United 
States of Brazil by the Commission for re- 
search purposes in such quantities and under 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
when such materials are not available com- 
mercially. In no case, however, shall the 
quantity of special nuclear materials under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of the 
United States of Brazil, by reason of transfer 
under this Article, be, at any one time, in ex- 
cess of 100 grams of contained U-235, 10 
grams of U-233, 250 grams of plutonium in 
the form of fabricated foils and sources, and 
10 grams of plutonium in other forms.” 


ARTICLE II 


The following sentences are added at the 
end of Article VII(A) of the Agreement for 
Cooperation, as amended: “* * * It is under- 
stood that, without modifying this Agree- 
ment, the Parties may at any time enter into 
arrangements to provide for application of 
International Atomic Energy Agency safe- 
guards to materials and facilities transferred 
to the Government of the United States of 
Brazil under this Agreement. It is con- 
templated that such arrangements may in- 
clude provisions for suspension of the safe- 
guards rights accorded the Commission by 
Article VI, paragraph C, of this Agreement 
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during the time and to the extent that the 
Agency’s safeguards apply to such materials 
and facilities.” 

ARTICLE IIT 


Article VIII of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion, as amended, is further amended by 
deleting the date “August 2, 1962“ and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the date “August 
2, 1964.” 

ARTICLE IV 


This Amendment shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied 
with all statutory and constitutional re- 
quirements for the entry into force of such 
Amendment and shall remain in force for 
the period of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion, as hereby amended, 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Amendment, 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 
twenty-eighth day of May 1962. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

RICHARD N. GOODWIN. 
GLENN T, SEABORG. 

For the Government of the United States 
of Brazil; 

MIGUEL A, Oz DE ALMEIDA, 

Certified to be a true copy: 

ALLAN T. DALTON, 
Division of International Affairs, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11040) to provide for 
the establishment, ownership, operation, 
and regulation of a commercial com- 
munications satellite system, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Musk in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment lettered 
T, submitted by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], on behalf of him- 
self and certain other Senators. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
many of us feel very deeply and sincerely 
about the subject we are discussing. I 
am sure that none of us who are opposed 
to the bill have questioned the motives 
or the integrity or the good will of any 
Member of the Senate or of the Con- 
gress; and certainly I do not. 

In asking for live quorums and in ob- 
jecting to committees meeting while the 
Senate is in session, it has not been done 
for the purpose of inconveniencing any 
Senator or any committee; but it is very 
difficult, and not very useful, to talk 
about an important subject of this kind 
when almost no Senators are present to 
listen. 

This is a very important matter, one 
which can and will greatly affect the for- 
eign relations of the United States. 
The proposal gives us an opportunity to 
get into closer communication with peo- 
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ple all over the world. It will bring into 
operation a remarkable new kind of 
communication, in which the peoples of 
the world can be closer to one another, 
in which there can be an understanding 
on the part of the people of one nation 
of the problems of the people of another 
nation. All this is important in the in- 
terest of peace. It is important in the 
interest of freedom. 

So what we do in connection with this 
bill will have a very great impact upon 
that which all of us who are peace-loving 
want—understanding, communication, 
knowledge of one another, in the inter- 
est of that which we all pray for and 
dream of—peace and good will. 

This issue is of great importance do- 
mestically, as I shall point out in this 
and other speeches I shall make on the 
subject, and as will be pointed out in 
speeches which other Members of the 
Senate will make. 

The bill before the Senate does not 
follow the guidelines or purposes set 
forth by the President of the United 
States when he asked for consideration 
of the problem. The bill would create a 
private monopoly and would carve out 
from the antitrust laws an exception to 
the antitrust laws—the first time I know 
of in the history of our Nation that a 
monopoly has been carved out of the 
antitrust laws, at a time when we are 
trying to provide better enforcement and 
more protection by virtue of our anti- 
trust laws. 

The public interest would not be pro- 
tected by the pending bill. The sup- 
pliers of the hardware needed are not 
protected. It violates the historic prin- 
ciples laid down in connection with 
communications since the beginning of 
this Nation, namely, that one form of 
communication shall not be entitled to 
own, control, or operate a competing 
form of communication. 

That principle has been established as 
a result of debates over a period of many 
years in the Congress of the United 
States. It is the American principle 
that has encouraged the development of 
competing forms of transportation. We 
do not allow the railroads to own the air- 
lines, in view of what the railroads, with 
all their good intentions, would do about 
airlines. Of course, they would not 
develop them. We do not allow the rail- 
roads or the airlines to own shipping on 
the rivers and canals of the Nation. 
And so on down the line. 

I do not want to hurt the feelings of 
anyone, but this proposal is the most 
extraordinary giveaway of a great asset 
of the Nation that I have ever known in 
the history of our country. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States—the tax- 
payers, if you please—has spent many 
hundreds of millions of dollars in re- 
search on space satellite communica- 
tions in which at least 90 percent of the 
research and development has been done 
by the Government, to say nothing of the 
billions of dollars we have spent in re- 
search and development in building mis- 
siles, rockets, and carriers which are 
necessary to place a space communica- 
tions satellite in orbit. It is proposed to 
give the benefits of this research away 
completely to a private corporation for 
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profit, which will be dominated by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
as I shall develop in my speech. 

The taxpayers get nothing in return 
The people who have made this research 
and development possible are the tax- 
payers of the entire Nation. They will 
get nothing in return for the investment 
they have made. 

The pending proposal does not give us 
the best chance of having the best satel- 
lite communications system in the 
shortest length of time. 

It is my opinion—and it will be de- 
veloped in various speeches—that in 
pursuing the course we are pursuing, or 
are planning to pursue, if this bill is 
passed, we shall be far behind other na- 
tions in the development of a communi- 
cations satellite system. We shall not 
have the kind of organization that can 
negotiate. We shall have an obsolete 
one that will not give us, as a Nation, 
leadership in this field, in which we have 
spent so much time, money, and energy. 

The whole purport of the bill involves 
a gift to the corporation, without the 
corporation’s giving anything back to the 
Government. The President is required 
to advise, to give this or to give that; but 
there is no reciprocation, no giving back. 

NASA is required to do certain things 
for the corporation; but the corporation 
is required to do nothing for NASA. 

The State Department is required, if 
it is called upon by the corporation, to 
negotiate and to arrange international 
agreements; but there is no reciproca- 
tion on the part of the corporation to do 
anything for the State Department. 

To my knowledge, this is the first time 
that this great American Republic has 
delegated its sovereignty to a private 
corporation for the purpose of making 
treaties and executive agreements which 
of necessity must arise as a result of any 
successful international communications 
satellite system. 

Furthermore, the bill is an affront, and 
will plague us the rest of our days in the 
United Nations and other forums of pub- 
lic opinion which are so important in the 
interest of peace and understanding. 

I know it is not easy to oppose the bill. 
I know the lobbying which has been and 
is being carried on for its passage. I 
know the high standing of the repre- 
sentatives of the communications 
carriers, particularly of A.T. & T., in the 
various States and sections throughout 
the country. These people are inter- 
ested. They are good people. I do not 
blame them for being interested. But 
they are effective in getting over their 
point of view. 

Furthermore, in the Government of 
the United States they have been effec- 
tive in presenting the viewpoint of pri- 
vate monopoly communications carriers 
and of derogating even the Syncom sys- 
tem, which of course will be the ultimate 
successful satellite communications sys- 
tem. They are even derogatory of the 
Advent system, on which the Signal 
Corps of the Army was working. That 
program has had to be reappraised. 
A.T. & T. played a part in the success of 
getting a substantial part of the Advent 
program taken from the Army and given 
to the Air Force. If any Senator wishes 
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to ask questions on that subject, I am in 
a position to substantiate the statement, 
although we might need an executive 
session in order to see some secret docu- 
ments with which I am familiar. 

On July 24, 1961, President Kennedy 
issued a statement on communication 
satellite policy. Recognizing that sci- 
ence and technology had progressed to 
such a degree that communications 
through the use of space satellites had 
become possible, he expressed the belief 
that the United States should exercise 
leadership in developing a system for the 
benefit of the entire world. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
refer to the place where this documen- 
tation can be found. It is, of course, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It is also 
to be found in the very excellent hear- 
ings conducted by the Subcommittee on 
Monopoly of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, under the chairman- 
ship of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], beginning on page 16 of the 
hearings. 

Mr. President, I do not know where all 
the copies of the printed hearings on the 
bill are. Hearings have been held be- 
fore the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, before the Committee on 
Commerce, before the Subcommittee on 
Monopoly of the Select Committee on 
Small Business under the chairmanship 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], and before the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee; but copies of 
all those hearings do not seem to be on 
the desks of Senators, I had hoped that 
they might be made available for refer- 
ence by Senators. 

On page 16 of the hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Monopoly the guide- 
lines sent to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent begin. 

I hope that Members of the Senate, 
the interested public, the excellent re- 
porters and ladies and gentlemen of the 
press, radio, and television will read the 
speech made by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. It is a most 
thorough discussion of the entire prob- 
lem, based upon wide knowledge, re- 
search, and study, logically and cou- 
rageously presented. If any Senator 
wishes to learn of the public interest in 
this issue, to learn what ought to be 
done in the interest of the Nation, I 
recommend that he read the speech by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG], 
which began last Friday and continued 
on Monday, yesterday, and part of today. 

Incidentally, I do not know whether 
the control of the lines has something 
to do with the problem, or exactly what 
is the situation, but one trouble we have 
experienced is that it has been almost 
impossible to obtain any diagnosis and 
information as to the ill effects of the 
proposed giveaway—the derogation of 
our position as a nation—into the news 
media of the country, with some very 
fine exceptions, I am happy to say. 

This question is complicated. It is in- 
volved. It is important. It needs to be 
thoroughly restudied and understood by 
the people of our Nation. I have not the 
slightest doubt that, if the people of the 
Nation can obtain the full facts about 
what the proposal means, almost with 
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unanimity they will rise in protest 
against the monstrous bill before the 
Senate at the present time. 

Hearings were held before the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly. 
Many important facts were brought out, 
particularly in the antitrust and monop- 
oly field, with respect to how little man- 
ufacturers would have difficulty getting 
business, with respect to how an excep- 
tion to the antitrust laws would be 
carved out, and with respect to the vio- 
lation of many important principles of 
government which have been established 
over the years; yet in many newspapers 
not one word appeared about what many 
of us thought to be very important 
hearings. 

Somehow or other, when Mr. Dingman 
or someone else from A.T. & T. testified, 
usually there was a great deal of cover- 
age, and a great deal of news in various 
media about what he had to say. 

Mr. President, we need time. This will 
be a difficult job. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, however, that by debating this 
question fully we shall be helping the 
public interest and doing something for 
the good of the people, 

The President, in his message to the 
Congress, pointed out that additional re- 
sources would have to be devoted to the 
task and that a coordinated national 
policy should guide the use of these re- 
sources in the public interest. 

All the nations of the world were in- 
vited to participate in the development 
and establishment of an operational 
satellite communications system in the 
interest of world peace and closer 
brotherhood among the peoples through- 
out the world, 

This was President Kennedy’s message. 
It has met with a favorable response 
among the people of many nations of the 
world. 

Having stated these principles, the 
President said that private ownership 
and operation of the U.S. portion of the 
system was favored, provided certain 
policy requirements could be met. Those 
requirements were as follows: 

First. New and expanded international 
communications services be made avail- 
able at the earliest practicable date; 

Second. Make the system global in 
coverage so as to provide efficient com- 
munication service throughout the whole 
world as soon as technically feasible, in- 
cluding service where individual portions 
of the coverage are not profitable; 

Third. Provide opportunities for for- 
eign participation through ownership or 
otherwise, in the communications satel- 
lite system; 

Fourth. Nondiscriminatory use of and 
equitable access to the system by present 
and future authorized communications 
carriers; 

Fifth. Effective competition, such as 
competitive bidding, in the acquisition 
of equipment used in the system; 

Sixth. Structure of ownership or con- 
trol which will assure maximum possible 
competition; 

Seventh, Full compliance with anti- 
trust legislation and with the regulatory 
controls of the Government; 

Eighth. Development of an econom- 
ical system, the benefits of which will 
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be eon in oversea communication 
rates. 

The bill which has been reported out 
by the Commerce Committee, H.R. 11040, 
provides for private ownership of the 
US. portion of the global satellite com- 
munications system, but fails in many 
ways to meet the policy requirements 
established by the President for such 
private ownership. The bill provides for 
the creation of a private corporation 
which would not be an agency of the 
U.S. Government to own and operate 
our portion of the satellite communica- 
tions system. This corporation would 
be a governmentally created private mo- 
nopoly. In the field of communications 
via satellites, both domestic and inter- 
national, this corporation would be with- 
out competitors, for economic and tech- 
nical factors indicate that only one or 
a limited number of satellite systems can 
8 established within the foreseeable fu- 

ure. 
NO TRULY GLOBAL SYSTEM 

An analysis of the bill before us would 
show that it cannot insure that the 
new and expanded communications serv- 
ices for domestic and international use 
will be made available at the earliest 
possible date. The plan of private own- 
ership as set out in this bill cannot in- 
sure that an operational satellite system 
providing truly global coverage will be 
put into operation as soon as technically 
feasible. Without this assurance we can- 
not depend on having efficient commu- 
nications service throughout the world, 
especially in areas where coverage will 
not be profitable. 

The provisions of the bill which are 
intended to insure nondiscriminatory use 
of, and equitable access to, the satellite 
communications system by present and 
future authorized carriers are inade- 
quate. Also weak and inadequate are 
the provisions dealing with the problem 
of maintaining effective competition in 
the acquisition of equipment to be used 
by the satellite corporation. 

NONEXISTENT COMPETITION 

One of the most important policy re- 
quirements of the President was that the 
structure of ownership or control of any 
private organization formed to operate 
our satellite communications system 
should be one that would insure maxi- 
mum possible competition. The im- 
portance of such a requirement is ob- 
vious, particularly when we look at the 
existing high degree of concentration 
and the absence of any significant ele- 
ment of competition in the communica- 
tions industry today. The revolutionary 
development of satellite communications 
affords us the opportunity to bring new 
competitive factors into play in the 
communications industry. The advent 
of space satellite communications has 
given us a chance to strengthen the mar- 
ket forces which are the basis of our 
competitive system of free enterprise. 

We have at this time the opportunity 
to prevent further growth of private 
monopoly power which is so inimical to 
our capitalistic system. But H.R. 11040, 
the bill we are now considering will not 
create a structure of ownership or con- 
trol that will assure the maximum pos- 
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sible competition. In fact, instead of 
bringing about the maximum amount of 
competition, this bill would go to the 
other extreme and create a private 
monopoly, and turn over the ownership 
of that private monopoly in large meas- 
ure to companies that should be expected 
to compete with each other. In addi- 
tion, some of the owners, the communi- 
cations common carriers, are in the 
communications business already and 
have many millions of dollars, hundreds 
of millions, in fact, invested in facilities, 
such as cables under the ocean or radio 
transmitters and receivers that send 
transoceanic messages, which would be 
made obsolete through the early develop- 
ment and full utilization of a satellite 
communications system. 

ANOTHER EXEMPTION FROM ANTITRUST LAWS 


Full compliance with the antitrust 
laws was a further requirement stated by 
the President. 

The President has always been in favor 
of the antitrust laws. He wanted the 
antitrust laws to be applicable to the 
proposed satellite and space communica- 
tion system. The bill would create an 
exception to the antitrust laws. 

As I pointed out a little while ago, the 
bill would definitely allow communica- 
tion carriers to do things which they 
otherwise could not do because of the 
antitrust laws. If they did them with- 
out the authorization of such a bill, they 
would be violating the Sherman Act. 
They would be violating other antitrust 
laws. There is no doubt in my mind 
that they would be convicted. Our laws 
simply do not allow a consortium such 
as the one the bill proposes. The com- 
panies would work together not only for 
the purpose of doing a specific act, but 
they would be in the position of being 
forced together. They would be in a 
position to talk things over, and thus 
violate the antitrust laws and even other 
laws. 

It is unthinkable to me that the Con- 
gress and our Government generally, 
which takes such pride in the antitrust 
laws, and which we know are the 
guardians of our free competitive enter- 
prises system, would by its own action 
make possible the doing of something 
which in and of itself would be a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. It would 
carve itself out an exception, How can 
we expect a great deal of respect for the 
antitrust laws, and compliance with 
them, if we take the lead in writing ex- 
ceptions such as the one proposed? 

Only if Congress creates this exemp- 
tion will it be possible for the competing 
firms to join together in this proposed 
joint venture to own the private satellite 
corporation. It would require a peculiar 
kind of logic to be able to argue that 
something which requires exemption 
from the antitrust laws for its very ex- 
istence can nonetheless represent full 
compliance with the same antitrust laws. 
It is inconsistent with the principles of 
our antitrust laws to allow competitors 
and suppliers to own the company with 
which they must compete and which 
they must supply. 

I am sorry that none of the spokes- 
men who support the bill are here. I 
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would think that the chairman of the 
subcommittee and others who are inter- 
ested in the bill would wish to hear the 
arguments against it and be present to 
support the bill, but apparently they feel 
so sure of their position that they do 
not care to come to the Chamber. Per- 
haps they may be present later. 

It has been argued by spokesmen who 
support this bill that it is necessary to 
allow the communications carriers to 
participate in ownership of the satellite 
corporation. Our common objective, 
agreed on by everyone, is the earliest pos- 
sible establishment of a workable satel- 
lite communications system. The com- 
mon carriers have technical knowledge 
which will be valuable in reaching this 
objective, but from these two separate 
facts it does not follow that the only way 
to enlist the technical skills and know- 
how for use in development of an opera- 
tional system is by allowing the owners of 
those skills to own the private corpora- 
tion, Any argument that a failure to 
allow such participation in ownership by 
the carriers will retard the development 
of the system is a serious accusation 
against the carriers, the manufacturing 
and supplying corporations, and the in- 
dividuals who possess the technical 
knowledge. I would not make such an 
argument nor would I support such an 
accusation. By the same token, I cannot 
believe that those who favor this bill ac- 
tually have so little faith in our Nation 
that they can take their own argument 
seriously. The necessary skills and tech- 
nology currently in possession of the 
communications industry could readily 
be made available to any agency orga- 
nized, created, or designated by the Con- 
gress to be responsible for the establish- 
ment of a satellite communications 
system. 

Mr. President, it is really not the com- 
panies who are making the argument 
that their skills will not be available 
unless they have a private monopoly. 
They do not do this themselves. They 
are doing themselves very proud, I am 
glad to say, and they have a better rec- 
ord than that. We did a good job in 
developing atomic energy by our Gov- 
ernment. It was a remarkable achieve- 
ment. The way we did it was that con- 
tracts for different specific operations 
were given to private corporations, such 
as Union Carbide, Eastman Kodak, and 
many others. Their technicians did a 
magnificent job under contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The only 
thing that the Manhattan project did, 
which was the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, was in the main, at least, to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the various con- 
tractors. 

A great many corporations, including 
the Hughes Aircraft, RCA, Bendix, 
Philco, and many others have been doing 
a fine job under contract with the Gov- 
ernment in connection with the com- 
munications satellite. There are small 
companies also, like Sjeldahl. A. T. & T. 
bid on the so-called Relay project to 
do the job as a contractor. I am sure, 
had it been the successful bidder it would 
have put its best scientists and techni- 
cians on the work. It would have done 
a, good job. The Government decided 
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to give that particular contract to RCA. 
= has been doing a very good job 
on it. 

It is not fair to the companies—and 
the people of the United States know 
better—to fall for the argument that be- 
cause a company cannot have a monop- 
oly in doing something and reap profits 
out of it, it will not put its best skilled 
men to work on it, and put forth its best 
energy and skill in doing the job for the 
Government of the United States. 

There is nothing to prevent the appro- 
priately selected organization from con- 
tracting with the carriers, the equipment 
manufacturers, or the individuals who 
are needed to make the program a 
success. 

The U.S. communication satellite pro- 
gram got off to a bad start. When the 
possibility of a space communication 
satellite occurred, the Government, in 
January 1961, decided that the best way 
to organize plans for the control and 
ownership and development of the satel- 
lite communications system was to have 
the communication carriers themselves 
decide on the plan and the program, 
This is exactly like having the foxes take 
care of the henhouse, as the Senator 
= Louisiana pointed out the other 

ay. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the 
Senator yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. I wish he could have been 
present earlier to hear me commend his 
outstanding speech. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I thank the 
Senator. I will read the speech of the 
Senator in the Record. I know that the 
Senator from Tennessee, who is chair- 
man of the Antimonopoly Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary, is 
very much concerned about this subject 
as a monopoly problem. It is somewhat 
amusing, when the Federal Government 
undertook to determine what should be 
done with this fantastic new develop- 
ment, which will have a million-dollar 
impact annually upon the economy of 
the United States, that it should ask the 
so-called international communications 
carriers to present a plan as to how the 
program should be carried out. It would 
be in violation of the antitrust laws for 
the various interests to even get together 
in a room to talk about anything of 
mutual interest among them unless they 
first asked the consent of the Justice 
Department. So the consent of the Jus- 
tice Department was obtained. Other- 
wise it would have been in violation of 
the law for them even to get together in 
a room. They did get together. They 
got together to see what should be done. 
When they were all through, to whom 
did they say it should be given? They 
said, “Give it to us.” 

As the Senator from Tennessee has 
said, it is like putting the foxes in charge 
of the henhouse. Their recommenda- 
tion was, “Give it to us; to nobody else.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is where we 
got off to a bad start. It is like saying 
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to the railroads, when the airplanes first 
came into being: “What should we do 
about airplane development? We will 
appoint an ad hoc committee, and we 
will let you, the railroads, decide who is 
going to own and operate the airplanes.” 

In other words, we would let the rail- 
roads decide what limits should be estab- 
lished in connection with the airplane 
industry. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The same 
thing could have been done with refer- 
ence to bus transportation. We could 
have let the railroads appoint an ad hoc 
committee to decide who should own the 
buses, They would have gotten together 
and then come forth with the answer: 
“We will own the buses. That is our 
recommendation. We will own the 
buses, and no one else.” 

The same thing could have been true 
with respect to the trucking lines, as to 
who should own the trucking lines, The 
railroads could have said: “Give them to 
us, and nobody else. We will own the 


- trucking lines.” 


They would have recommended what 
has been the recommendation in this 
case. They would have recommended 
that they join in a consortium. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In the same way 
the development of our intercoastal 
canal could have been decided. An ad 
hoc committee could have been appoint- 
ed, consisting of the railroads and air- 
lines and buses, to decide how the canal 
should be operated. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The same 
system could have been followed in con- 
nection with the building of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. The ad hoc committee 
no doubt would have said: Do not build 
it in international waters, because Can- 
ada will have some voice in it. Let us 
build it up the Hudson River and give 
us ownership of the locks and everything 
else. Give it to us.” 

The Senator from Tennessee certainly 
can recognize a conflict of interest here, 
can he not? s 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It started out with 
& conflict of interest. The parties start- 
ed by doing what otherwise would have 
been in direct violation of the law. They 
could not even have gotten together in 
the first place if they had not obtained 
an exemption or waiver from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

It is the most outrageous, ridiculous 
approach to a great problem that I have 
ever heard of. I know of no parallel in 
American history in which people were 
picked by the Government to protect 
their own property, people who want to 
have this great asset themselves and de- 
cide who shall own it and operate it. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission could have answered the ques- 
tion without appointing a committee to 
do so. Their candid answer would have 
been, “Give it to us.“ That is what the 
bill would do. Anyway, that is how the 
program got off to a bad start. Un- 
doubtedly, with the ad hoc report by the 
people who wanted to benefit from the 
program, saying, Give it to us,” they 
talked with officials in NASA and other 
agencies, In the other agencies there 
were persons who had been with or were 
on loan from the very beneficiaries, the 


course, 
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companies who were joining in urging, 
“Give it to us.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not the 
Senator know that after the proposed 
plan was made, the representatives of the 
Bell Telephone System, which is, of 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., then proceeded to look up the 
people who might have some influence, 
and tried to persuade them to accept the 
plan proposed by the ad hoc committee, 
and that the Federal Communications 
Commission actually did its best to try 
to have that plan adopted? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; that is so. 
They did not get away with their plan. 
The ad hoe committee wanted the whole 
thing. They did not want the pub- 
lic to have a share of stock. They per- 
suaded the Federal Communications 
Commission—and it was not hard to 
persuade the Commission, because the 
carriers have always had great influence 
with the Commission—to take that posi- 
tion, and that was the position of the 
They said, in effect, “Give it all to us, 
even though we do not think it is really 
revolutionary.” 

They tried to belittle the effectiveness 
of and the great good which could come 
from the proposal. That is how the ad- 
ministration got off on the wrong foot. 
That is the reason why the bill ought to 
be sent back to committee and put over 
until the next Congress. The people will 
then be able to know what is happening. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is not this 
situation comparable with the analogy 
which a former Democratic standard 
bearer, Adlai Stevenson, made concern- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act? He said that 
act had been amended a number of 
times. Its own sponsor has recom- 
mended 25 amendments. Mr. Stevenson 
said that if a person had a tire which 
had had 50 punctures in it, rather than 
to repair the tire again, the owner would 
probably get another tire. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree. In my 
opinion, there is no way to put the bill 
in such shape as to assure the protec- 
tion of the public interest. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Many of 
those who support the bill insisted upon 
amendments which tended to go in the 
right direction, but the amendments 
were not supported by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. On that 
basis, they point out their great inde- 
pendence in acting on the bill. But is 
it not really true that the amendments 
to the bill, while they might tend to miti- 
gate somewhat the faulty nature of the 
proposal, failed to remove its basic de- 
fects? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is 
entirely correct. In that connection, 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE], the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, was most generous in allowing 
the Senator from Louisiana and me to 
testify at length before the Committee 
on Commerce. He afforded us an op- 
portunity to present several suggested 
amendments which we desired to pro- 
pose. Some of them have been accepted, 
but they do not remove the great basic 
difficulty in the bill. 

Also, while the bill has been improved 
in some respects, it has also been made 
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worse in committee in other respects. 
A. T. & T. is now in a position to own 50 
percent of the stock, or up to 100 percent 
of the stock set aside, for the carriers. 
In a previous bill, they were limited, as I 
recall, to 25 percent. So while there has 
been some improvement, there has also 
been some derogation in favor of greater 
dominance by the big carriers, especially 
A. T. & T. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee for yielding. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
observations of the Senator from Loui- 
siana. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
for the notable work he has been doing 
to inform the Senate and the country 
of the great detriment to the country 
which would result from enactment of 
the bill in its present form. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee held informative hearings. Then 
he testified day after day before the 
Committee on Commerce, which held 
hearings on the communications satel- 
lite bill. The Senator from Tennessee 
has made a notable contribution in the 
Senate and before the committees. I ex- 
press my commendation of his vigor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from Texas. 
It has been a great encouragement to 
all of us to observe the great amount of 
attention which the Senator from Texas 
has given to this important problem, In 
this matter, as he does in so many others 
which I could enumerate, he works 
courageously and ever diligently for the 
public interest. He attended the meet- 
ings of the Committee on Commerce at 
all times and was instrumental in mak- 
ing certain that the committee held full 
and complete hearings. He presented 
many amendments, some of which were 
adopted, which improved the bill. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BanrLETTI wrote pertinent 
minority views, urging rejection of the 
bill. Their views are contained in the 
report of the committee. I congratulate 
the Senators upon them. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee. 
I further commend him for the affirma- 
tive proposal which he has introduced 
in the Senate. His has not been merely 
a negative view, seeking to oppose a bill 
which is pending. He himself has pend- 
ing affirmative proposed legislation, and 
he is the principal sponsor of an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, that being the 
amendment designated “6-15-62-H,” to 
call upon the Satellite Communications 
Authority to act to create a Govern- 
ment-owned corporation and to keep the 
rates at a level which will be in the pub- 
lic interest. So the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has not merely followed a course 
of negation; he has followed an affirma- 
tive course, a course which seeks to do 
something for the benefit of the coun- 
try; something which will be workable 
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and practicable and will result in great 
benefit to all the people of the Nation. 
I congratulate him upon the positive, 
affirmative approach he has taken. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The feeling of the 
Senator from Texas is greatly appreci- 
ated. I know it will be given careful 
attention in the Senate and throughout 
the country. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee. 


AWARD OF PROJECT MOHOLE 
CONTRACT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, on 
March 30, 1962, I requested the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to 
investigate the procedures followed by 
the National Science Foundation in its 
award of a contract for phase II of Proj- 
ect Mohole to the firm of Brown & Root, 
Inc., of Houston, Tex. On June 18, 1962, 
the Comptroller General submitted to 
me an 8-page report on this matter. 

In this report the Comptroller General 
summarized the procedures followed by 
the National Science Foundation in mak- 
ing this procurement. He noted that the 
NSF has tentatively agreed to award 
Brown & Root a fixed fee contract of 
$1.8 million, based on a project duration 
of about 5 years and ultimate project 
costs of $43.6 million. 

The Comptroller General expressed 
doubt that “meaningful estimates of 
costs could have been developed for a 
research project such as Mohole.” He 
did note, however, that the final com- 
peting groups were asked in January 
1962, by the NSF, “to estimate the cost 
and time required to carry the project 
through the initial penetration of the 
mantle beneath the earth's crust.” 

I found it revealing that Global-Aero- 
jet-Shell Marine Co., a joint venture, 
estimated a cost of $23 million and a time 
requirement of 33-45 months. Brown 
& Root estimated $35 million and 5 years, 
while Socony Mobil estimated $44 mil- 
lion and about 5 years. As I noted 
earlier, the apparent award cost and time 
will be that proposed by Socony Mobil, 
although the award will go to Brown 
& Root. 

In the Comptroller General’s report, I 
found especially interesting the descrip- 
tion of the contractor selection proce- 
dures which were used by the NSF in 
making this award. Generally, five 
broad categories of criteria for the 
evaluation of the various proposals were 
approved by the Director of the NSF. 
These criteria and their subfactors had 
various weights and points. The least 
weight, 8 percent, was given to the 
“financial capability” of the firm; an- 
other 8 percent was assigned to com- 
prehension and soundness of approach’’; 
then 14 percent to “support facilities 
available or readily obtainable”; 31 per- 
cent was assigned to “technical and 
scientific experience and capability.” 
However, the greatest. emphasis, 39 per- 
cent, was given to “management and 
policy considerations.” 

Despite this emphasis on “policy” con- 
siderations, a preliminary evaluation 
panel consisting of six program and 
administrative staff members of the 
Foundation ranked Brown & Root fifth 
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out of 11 responsive proposals. This 
panel stated that the proposal of Socony 
Mobil was “in a class by itself—outstand- 
ing as to every important aspect.” The 
panel noted that the Global-Aerojet- 
Shell proposal was in a strong second 
position; but, according to the Comp- 
troller General, the panel “found no ap- 
parent clear-cut order” below these two 
proposals. 

The NSF Director next appointed a re- 
view panel of four senior NSF officials 
“to make a further evaluation and review 
the work of the preliminary evaluation 
panel.” The Socony Mobil proposal was 
again found to be the best of those re- 
ceived. According to the Comptroller 
General, the two panels in a joint re- 
port “unanimously selected the proposal 
of Socony Mobil as their first choice and 
agreed that the proposals of Brown & 
Root, General Electric, Global-Aerojet- 
Shell, and Zapata—Off-Shore Co.—stood 
out over the others.” 

In December 1961, these five organi- 
zations had individual conferences with 
NSF officials. A reevaluation took place; 
and Global-Aerojet-Shell now scored 
first, with 968; Socony Mobil was second, 
with 964. Much further down the list 
was Brown & Root, with 899; followed 
by Zapata Off-Shore Co., with 890; and 
the General Electric Co., with 846. Al- 
though only 9 points separated Zapata 
from Brown & Root, the latter re- 
mained in the competition, while Zapata 
and GE were dropped. 

The preliminary evaluation panel 
recommended that the three remaining 
organizations be visited in order “to ob- 
tain additional information for making 
a final evaluation.” Following these 
visits, the two panels, in another joint 
report, stated that all three organiza- 
tions were competent to complete effec- 
tively the Mohole project. According 
to the Comptroller General, these 
panels “made no recommendation as to 
the one which should be selected, because 
of the panels’ inability to reconcile com- 
pletely the varying views of the individ- 
ual panel members.” 

Both “competence” and “policy” fac- 
tors were among the criteria. But it 
was noted that the panel was “equally 
divided between the selection of Brown 
& Root and one of the oil companies, 
with Global-Aerojet-Shell favored if an 
oil company was to be selected.” 

The Director of the National Science 
Foundation, under the authority dele- 
gated to him by the NSF Board, awarded 
the contract to Brown & Root, Inc. 
The Comptroller General states that the 
NSF was “within its statutory authority 
in awarding the contract by negotiation 
rather than by competitive bidding under 
formal advertising procedures.” 

While noting that the “criteria and 
weights are basically sound and proper 
for application in a procurement of this 
nature,” the Comptroller General makes 
it clear that “because of the scientific, 
technical, and engineering judgments 
necessarily involved in such applica- 
tion—he was—unable to state whether 
the criteria were adequately applied in 
evaluating the proposals.” 

Referring specifically to various “pol- 
icy” factors “which were not included 
in the point evaluation but were consid- 
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ered in the final evaluation,” the Comp- 
troller General noted that while they 
were proper, “the records are not as clear 
as might be desired on this point.” He 
added that “it would appear that any ad- 
vantage Global-Aerojet-Shell and So- 
cony Mobil may have held over Brown & 
Root in the factors previously considered 
in the point evaluation was offset by 
policy determinations favoring Brown & 
Root.” 

The Comptroller General stated that 
both the panels and the Director consid- 
ered policy factors in considerable de- 
tail, but that “in the absence of evidence 
that such determinations were arbitrary 
or capricious, this Office—of Comptroller 
General of the United States—will not 
attempt to substitute its judgment for 
that of the contracting agency.” 

I do not quarrel with that, Madam 
President. 

So far as the Comptroller General is 
concerned, this case, which began when 
the NSF arbitrarily denied the press 
access to the records of the Mohole 
award, is closed. I am grateful for the 
scrutiny the Comptroller General gave 
this matter. I am disappointed, how- 
ever, that he did not see fit to recom- 
mend legislation which would clarify 
the requirements which should be fol- 
lowed in open-end awards of this type. 
I do believe that the executive branch, 
the responsible congressional commit- 
tees, and all of us who are charged with 
the care of the taxpayers’ dollar, have a 
solemn obligation to further examine 
similar situations. 

I do not know whether the public in- 
terest is served in the award of this con- 
tract. I hope itis. I do know that the 
Comptroller General portrays a history 
of this transaction that is difficult for 
me to understand. 

My concern in this governmental con- 
tract, as in every governmental transac- 
tion, is the protection of the interest of 
the American people. In an award, the 
lowest responsible bidder should prevail. 
Of course, there is the important ele- 
ment of judgment by the public servant 
involved in the award. But when so- 
called “policy considerations” overturn. 
what appear to be unassailable facts on 
who can do the job the cheapest, those 
“policy considerations” ought to be fully 
and completely disclosed. And except 
where the national security is a factor, 
the public’s business ought always to be 
performed in full public view. 

Iam not prepared to accept the Comp- 
troller General's conclusion that in the 
field of the National Science Founda- 
tion’s procurement policy, no legislative 
changes are indicated. This problem, in 
my view, requires considerable careful 
study by the Congress, and particularly 
by the Senate Committees on Govern- 
ment Operations and Labor and Public 
Welfare, which have jurisdiction over the 
work of the National Science Founda- 
tion. We seek to serve the public in- 
terest, not the interests of the selfish 
few, no matter how politically powerful 
they may appear to be. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
eonsent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp the text of the June 18 letter 
from the Comptroller General to me; 
the text of my letter in regard to this 
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matter, dated March 20, and addressed to 
the Director of the National Science 
Foundation; the text of my March 30 
letter to the Comptroller General; as 
well as newspaper articles on this mat- 
ter from the March 18, March 22, April 
1, April 3, May 11, and May 18 issues of 
the Los Angeles Times. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and the articles were ordered to be print- 
ed in the REecorp, as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 18, 1962. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KucHEL, 
US. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR KUCHEL: Pursuant to your 
request dated March 30, 1962, we have re- 
viewed the award of letter contract NSF- 
C260 to Brown & Root, Inc., by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for phase II of 
the deep crustal studies of the earth—com- 
monly referred to as the Mohole project. 
You requested our opinion as to what Fed- 
eral statutes governed the award of the 
contract; whether the statutes were followed; 
and since there was no competitive bidding, 
what recommendations, if any, we could 
suggest for improvements to the law which 
would serve the public interest more effi- 
ciently. You also requested our views relat- 
ing to the administrative procedures fol- 
lowed by the National Science Foundation 
in the award of the contract, including the 
soundness of the qualitative standards used 
and whether such standards were adhered 
to in light of the award. 

Our comments and conclusions relating to 
these matters follow: 

Letter contract: The letter contract be- 
tween the National Science Foundation and 
Brown & Root, Inc., dated March 16, 1962, 
is an agreement to negotiate a definitive 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract for the fur- 
nishing of the services, material, facilities, 
and all work necessary for the drilling, sam- 
pling, and logging of a hole through the 
crust of the earth. The contract provides 
for Brown & Root to proceed immediately 
with the preparation of an engineering plan, 
detailed cost estimates, and recommenda- 
tions relating to the various scientific and 
engineering aspects of the project. The con- 
tract further provides for the execution of 
a definitive contract by June 20, 1962, at 
which time the letter contract will terminate, 
unless extended by the foundation. Ex- 
penditures or obligations of Brown & Root 
under the letter contract are limited to $1.2 
million, except that the limitation may be 
increased by the foundation upon request 
by the contractor. 

We were informed by contract officials of 
the foundation that negotiations with Brown 
& Root were proceeding toward the award 
of a definitive contract and that the nego- 
tiations have resulted in a tentative under- 
standing for a fixed fee of $1.8 million based 
on a project duration of about 5 years and 
ultimate project costs of about $43.6 mil- 
lion. 

Contracting authority: The letter contract 
was made pursuant to authority contained 
in the National Science Foundation Act of 
1950, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1861-1881). 
Section 3 of the act authorizes and directs 
the Foundation, among other things, “to 
initiate and support basic scientific research 
and programs to strengthen scientific re- 
search potential in the mathematical, physi- 
cal, medical, biological, engineering, and 
other sciences, by making contracts * * * 
to support such scientific activities * * *.” 
Section 11 of the act further authorizes the 
Foundation, within the limitations of avail- 
able appropriations, to do all things neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the act, 
including specifically the authority, when 
deemed appropriate, to enter into contracts 
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for carrying on basic research activities 
without legal consideration, performance or 
other bonds, and formal advertising. 

Contractor selection procedures: The se- 
lection of the contractor began on July 27, 
1961, when the Foundation issued an “Invi- 
tation To Submit Proposal for Phase II of 
Mohole Project.” The invitation requested 
that prospective contractors submit pro- 
posals for the management of the entire 
project including the providing of necessary 
services, facilities, material, and equipment. 
The invitation further stated that: 

“Proposals will be evaluated on the basis 
of engineering approach, skills, experience, 
and your independent appraisals as to how 
you would manage the entire pri r 
Your submission showing your comprehen- 
sion of and response to the problem, the 
feasibility of your approach and your demon- 
strated capabilities will be among the key 
factors in selection of the prime contractor.” 

In addition to the management proposal, 
prospective contractors were requested to 
submit supplemental information relating, 
among other things, to their experience in 
the field of experimental projects, the quali- 
fications of staff members that would be as- 
signed to the project, the organization’s 
experience in marine operations, the avail- 
ability of facilities required for the project, 
and the rate of fixed and overhead fees that 
would be charged to the contract. Pros- 
pective contractors were specifically advised, 
however, that “cost estimates are not required 
to be submitted in response to this invita- 
tion.” We were informed by officials of the 
Foundation that a research engineering and 
development undertaking of the nature of 
the Mohole project involves many engineer- 
ing and scientific problems for which the 
solutions are yet unknown and that deci- 
sions relating to such things as the location 
of the drilling site, type of drilling ship or 
platform required, and design of drilling 
equipment were not to be made until the 
contractor had analyzed all research, devel- 
opment, and scientific data related to the 
project, prepared an engineering plan, and 
made related cost studies. For these rea- 
sons, the Foundation believed that cost esti- 
mates with the initial proposals would not 
be meaningful as a factor for evaluation of 
the proposals. 

Five broad categories of criteria for the 
evaluation of proposals were approved by the 
Director of the National Science Foundation 
with weights and points assigned to each as 
follows: 


Weight 


Financial capability 
. Comprehension and soundness 

of approach 
. Management and poli 


> e 


4 
— 
E 
. 
E 
8 
B 
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Each of the five categories comprised two 
or more subfactors which in the case of 
categories 3, 4, and 5, were assigned in- 
dividual weights and points. The weighing 
of the criteria by the foundation placed pri- 
mary emphasis on management and policy 
considerations and on the technical and 
scientific experience and capability of the 
organizations submitting proposals. The 
management and policy considerations fac- 
tor included as subfactors (1) the general 
standing and reputation of top-level man- 
agement within the industry, (2) the 
priority to be given the project within the 
organization, (3) the demonstrated use of 
sophisticated management techniques, and 
(4) the grasp of organizational problems. 
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The technical and scientific experience and 
capability factor covered fields such as ship 
construction and operations, geophysical in- 
strumentation and exploration, design of 
drilling equipment, and hardrock and off- 
shore drilling. 

A preliminary evaluation panel, consist- 
ing of 6 programs and administrative staff 
members of the foundation, was appointed 
by the director to review and evaluate the 
12 proposals received in response to the 
foundation’s invitation of July 27, 1961. 
The panel, on the basis of its review and 
evaluation of the 12 proposals using the 
above criteria, rated the proposals in the 
following order: 


Score 
1, Socony Mobil Oil Co 936 
2. Global-Aerojet-Shell Marine Co. (a 
joint. venture „„ 902 
3. Zapata Off-Shore CO 812 
4. General Electric CO- ———- 811 
5. Brown & Root, Ine 801 
6. University of California 787 
7. Melpar, Inc - 780 
8. Litten Systems, Inc 780 
9. System Development Corp 756 
10. Battelle Memorial Institute 753 


11. National Engineering Science Co — 729 

12. John W. Mecom Co. and Levinson 
Steel Co. (proposal not respon- 
A 


In its evaluation report, the panel stated 
that the proposal of Socony Mobil was in a 
class by itself —outstanding as to every im- 
portant aspect, and that the proposal of 
Global-Aerojet-Shell was in a strong second 
position. Below these two proposals, the 
panel found no apparent clearcut order and 
recommended that preliminary negotiations 
toward award of a contract be started first 
with Socony Mobil and, if unsuccessful, then 
with Global-Aerojet-Shell. The panel also 
recommended that, if one of the first two 
organizations was not selected, the remain- 
ing nine be further considered. 

Following the preliminary evaluation, the 
Director appointed a review panel of four 
senior officials of the Foundation to make a 
further evaluation and review the work of 
the preliminary evaluation panel. The re- 
view panel also found the Socony Mobil pro- 
posal to be the best of the 12 proposals re- 
ceived. In a joint report, the two panels 
stated that they unanimously selected the 
proposal of Socony Mobil as their first choice 
and agreed that the proposals of Brown & 
Root, General Electric, Global-Aerojet-Shell, 
and Zapata stood out over the others. The 
two panels recommended that further dis- 
cussions be held with these five top-rated 
organizations and that declination letters 
be sent to the remaining seven. 

In December 1961, the five top-rated or- 
ganizations were requested to meet individu- 
ally with the Foundation during the month 
of January 1962 to discuss more fully their 
proposals. The remaining seven organiza- 
tions were notified that they were eliminated 
from further consideration as a prime con- 
tractor for the Mohole project. Following 
the conferences with the five organizations, 
the preliminary evaluation panel reevalu- 
ated the proposals and gave them numerical 
scores as follows: 

Score 
1. Global-Aerojet-Shell Marine Co. (a 
joint venture) 968 
Socony Mobil Oil (ooo 
Brown & Root, Ine 
Zapata Off-Shore Co 
. General Electric Co 


The preliminary evaluation panel noted 
that the Global-Aerojet-Shell and Socony 
Mobil organizations, rating substantially 
higher than the other three, appeared about 
equal in their general capability to under- 
take the project and that the Brown & Root 
organization, while not possessing as much 


nd 


in- house capability in the necessary skills 
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for the project as the two top-rated organi- 
zations, had an impressive record of major 
engineering undertakings, particularly ma- 
rine engineering. The panel recommended 
that Zapata and General Electric be elimi- 
nated from further consideration and that 
arrangements be made to visit the remaining 
three organizations to obtain additional in- 
formation for making a final evaluation. 
The review panel, having participated in 
the discussions with the five organizations 
and having reviewed the preliminary evalua- 
tion panel’s report, concurred in the recom- 
mendations of the preliminary evaluation 
panel. 

After visits by three members of the two 
panels to the offices of the three organiza- 
tions remaining under consideration—Brown 
& Root, Inc., Shell Oil Co., and Socony Mobil 
Oil Co.—the panels met and made a final 
evaluation. The panels, in a joint report, 
stated that all three organizations were 
“competent. to effectively complete the Mo- 
hole project” but made no recommendation 
as to the one which should be selected be- 
cause of the panels’ inability to reconcile 
completely the varying views of the indi- 
vidual panel members. The final evaluation 
comprised an analysis of the information 
considered pertinent to the selection of a 
contractor as obtained from (1) the pre- 
liminary evaluation of the organizations’ 
original proposals, (2) the meetings with the 
organizations at the National Science Foun- 
dation, (3) the visits to the offices of the or- 
ganizations, and (4) discussions among re- 
sponsible personnel of the Foundation, using 
the following criteria: 

Competence factors: 

1. Ability to bring project to a successful 
conclusion. 

2. Overall management ability. 

3. Engineering and operations know-how. 

4, Marine design and engineering, and off- 
shore drilling experience. 

5. Research capability and attitude. 

6. Comparative starting abilities. 

7. Facility of dealing with the contractor 
and monitoring contractor operations. 

8. Cost considerations. 

Policy factors: 

1. Patent and data disclosure considera- 
tions. 

2. Size and economic impact of team. 

3. International considerations. 

4. Make or buy. 

5. Petroleum producer versus engineer- 
construction company. 

6. Consequences of selection considera- 
tions. 

The report further stated that members of 
the panels, weighing the competence and 
policy factors in accordance with each mem- 
ber’s own views, were equally divided be- 
tween the selection of Brown & Root and one 
of the oil companies, with Global-Aerojet- 
Shell favored if an oil company was to be 
selected. 

The record indicates that the Director 
of the National Science Foundation, under 
the authority delegated to him by the Na- 
tional Science Board, awarded the contract 
to Brown & Root, Inc., as the best qualified, 
based on (1) Brown & Root’s strong man- 
agement capabilities, (2) demonstrated 
capability in successfully completing com- 
plex projects, (3) their experience in dealing 
with the oil industry and other industries 
with capabilities that could be used in 
Mohole, (4) and the conclusion that the 
plan it has presented for going ahead with 
the work will give the Government the best 
approach to achieve the scientific and engi- 
neering goals.” 

Cost considerations: As requested by the 
Foundation in the proposal invitation, pro- 
spective contractors limited the cost in- 
formation submitted with their original 
proposals to a general statement of policy 
relating to the ent fee and overhead 
rates that would apply to the project. The 
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proposal of Brown & Root provided for 
overhead costs of between 3 and 5 percent 
and a management fee on both prime and 
subcontract costs. The proposals of Global- 
Aerojet-Shell and Socony Mobil differed from 
that of Brown & Root in that no overhead 
surcharge would be added to subcontract 
costs and no fee would be charged for man- 
agement of the project. 

During the course of discussions with 
the organizations in January 1962, the Foun- 
dation requested additional information re- 
lating to their costing methods and types 
of overhead which would be added to direct 
costs. Also, the organizations were requested 
to estimate the cost and time required to 
carry the project through the initial pene- 
tration of the mantle beneath the earth's 
crust. Global-Aerojet-Shell estimated a cost 
of $23 million and a time requirement of 
33-45 months, Brown & Root estimated $35 
million and 5 years, and Socony Mobil esti- 
mated $44 million and about 5 years. The 
estimates were based on each organization’s 
own concept of the project and on assump- 
tions relating to such matters as site selec- 
tion, type of vessel or platform to be utilized 
in the drilling operation, and drilling tech- 
niques. 

The cost information—fees, overhead, and 
costing methods—was not a major factor in 
the Foundation’s evaluation of the propo- 
sals. The record indicates that the evalua- 
tion panels weighed the relative advantages 
of the no fee, no surcharge on subcontract 
costs proposals of Global-Aerojet-Shell and 
Socony Mobil against the fee, surcharge pro- 
posal of Brown & Root but that they did not 
indicate any preference between the three 
proposals. 

Conclusions: Since it is doubtful that 
meaningful estimates of costs could 
have been developed for a research project 
such as Mohole, we do not believe that it 
would have been practicable for the Founda- 
tion to have followed competitive bidding 
procedures, with award based upon consider- 
ation of price as the major factor. The 
Foundation therefore was clearly within its 
statutory authority in awarding the contract 
by negotiations rather than by competitive 
bidding under formal advertising procedures. 

Our review of the evaluation criteria, re- 
ports, and related analyses of the proposals 
by the two evaluation panels in their first 
and second evaluations of the proposals dis- 
closed that the criteria and weights used by 
the Foundation in determining the qualifica- 
tions of bidders were comparable to those 
used by other Government agencies (e.g., 
Army Ordinance Corps and the Atomic 
Energy Commission) in selecting contractors 
for research and development projects when 
the primary emphasis is on the managerial 
and technical qualifications of prospective 
contractors. We believe that such criteria 
and weights are basically sound and proper 
for application in a procurement of this na- 
ture. However, because of the scientific, 
technical, and engineering judgments neces- 
sarily involved in such application, we are 
unable to state whether the criteria were 
adequately applied in evaluating the pro- 


With respect to those policy factors set 
forth on page 6, which were not included 
in the point evaluation but were considered 
in the final evaluation, it would appear that 
the questions presented by these factors 
represent matters properly for consideration 
under the circumstances involved in this pro- 
curement. While the records are not as 
clear as might be desired on this point, it 
would appear that any advantage Global- 
Aerojet-Shell and Socony Mobil may have 
held over Brown & Root in the factors pre- 
viously considered in the point evaluation 
was offset by policy determinations favor- 
ing Brown & Root. Policy determinations 
necessarily involve questions of judgment 
within the sound discretion of the con- 
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tracting agency, and in the absence of evi- 
dence that such determinations. were 
arbitrary or capricious, this office will not at- 
tempt to substitute its judgment for that 
of the contracting agency. Our review in- 
dicates that the policy factors were consid- 
ered in considerable detail by the panels in 
their final evaluation, and that these factors 
were also considered by the Director prior 
to his determination to award the contract 
to Brown & Root. 

In view of the foregoing, we are unable to 
conclude that the award to Brown & Root 
was not in the public interest. Further, we 
do not believe that our review has disclosed 
evidence of abuse or misuse of the Founda- 
tion’s contracting authority which would 
require or justify recommendations for 
legislation placing additional requirements 
or restrictions on the procurement functions 
of the Foundation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 20, 1962. 

Dr. ALAN T. WATERMAN, 

Director, National Science Foundation, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR DR. WATERMAN: I have read with 
interest the story which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times on March 18, 1962, regarding 
the announcement by the National Science 
Foundation that a preliminary contract has 
been signed for the second phase of Project 
Mohole. 

Project Mohole, which seeks to provide us 
with vital new information about the struc- 
ture of our planet, has held a particular 
fascination for me. This project, which 
began off the coast of California and whose 
first phase was successfully completed by a 
Los Angeles firm almost a year ago, will cer- 
tainly be of great value in providing our 
earth scientists with many new insights into 
the nature of the earth. I shall watch the 
development of the second phase for which 
you have now announced the award of a 
preliminary contract to Brown & Root, Inc., 
of Houston, Tex., with great interest. 

I am deeply disturbed, however, by the 
Foundation’s refusal to divulge the cost 
estimates supplied by the three finalists for 
this contract. I am fully aware, as reported 
by the Times, that other considerations be- 
sides those of cost were paramount in your 
final decision. However, since this is a non- 
military project which I assume does not 
involve our national security, I respectfully 
request that you supply me with the actual 
cost estimates furnished to you by the three 
final competitors for the second phase of 
Project Mohole. I would also be grateful to 
know on what grounds this information has 
been denied to the public through the press. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas H. KucHet, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 30, 1962. 

Hon. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 
General Accounting Office, Washington, 
DC. 

Dran Mr. CAMPBELL: I am most grateful 
that you have arranged to have members of 
your able staff inquire into the recent award 
by the National Science Foundation for the 
second phase of Project Mohole. 

After your scrutiny of this matter, I would 
be pleased to have your opinion as to what 
Federal statutes apply to the award of this 
contract by the National Science Founda- 
tion, and whether those statutes were 
followed. Since there was no competitive 
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bidding and since this contract will ap- 
parently amount to somewhere between $35 
and $50 million, your recommendations will 
be welcome as to what, if any, improvements 
in the law might be enacted to serve the 
public interest more efficiently. 

In addition, I should like to know your 
views on whether the administrative pro- 
cedure used by the National Science Foun- 
dation in the award of this contract were 
adequate to protect the public interest. For 
example, were the qualitative standards de- 
signed to pass judgment on the diverse pro- 
posals submitted sound? Were these stand- 
ards followed in light of the final award 
made by the Foundation? 

As I noted in a letter of March 20 to Dr. 
Waterman, I was disturbed at the Founda- 
tion’s refusal to divulge the cost estimates 
and relevant information supplied by the 
three finalists for this contract. The in- 
telligent inquiry of the public press is es- 
sential in a democracy. To deny pertinent 
data, especially on a nonmilitary project 
where national security is not involved, vio- 
lates our deepest American traditions. The 
people are entitled to know how public busi- 
ness is transacted. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS H. KucHEL, 
U.S. Senator. 


{From the Los Angeles Times, Mar. 18, 1962] 
ANOTHER Bic SCIENTIFIC Jon GOES To TEXAS 
FIRM—CALIFORNIA-BASED COMBINE Faris To 
KEEP PROJECT MoHoLe; SOME EYEBROWS 
RAISED 
(By John H. Averill) 


WASHINGTON.—The National Science Foun- 
dation announced Saturday the signing of a 
preliminary contract with Brown & Root, 
Inc., of Houston for the second phase of 
Project Mohole which began off the coast of 
California. 

One of the two losers in the decision was 
an industrial-scientific team headed by the 
Global Marine Drilling Co. of Los Angeles, 
which pioneered in the preliminary borings 
through the ocean floor and, according to 
NSF, successfully completed them last April. 

The contract signed with Brown & Root, 
a fabulous and far-flung Texas engineering 
and contracting firm which has undertaken 
numerous big government projects since the 
early days of World War II mobilization, 
was for $1.2 million, but the formal con- 
tract, to be signed in 90 days will amount to 
something between $35 and $50 million, ac- 
cording to the foundation. 


PLAN TO PIERCE CRUST 


The aim of the Mohole project is to drill 
a hole through the earth's crust and into a 
layer beneath called the mantle. This would 
give scientists information about the age 
and structure of the earth. 

It was the second time in recent months 
that eyebrows in the Capital have been raised 
by the Texas firm snagging a spectacular 
Government project from another State 
where it had been apparently proceeding 
satisfactory. Brown & Root was named by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration as the contractor for the new Proj- 
ect Mercury space headquarters in Houston. 

JOHNSON’S STATE 

Virginia and Florida, where the man-in- 
space activities have been concentrated in 
the past, were the only two Southern States 
to desert the Democratic fold last election. 
It is not lost on political observers that Vice 
President JonNnson, whose task was to hold 
the once “solid South” for the ticket, has 
overall responsibility in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration for space activities as Chairman 
of the National Space Council and long- 
standing loyalties to his native Texas. 

The funds for both NASA and NSF are 
voted by the independent offices subcom- 
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mittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, headed by Representative ALBERT 
Tuomas, Democrat, of Texas, who has rep- 
resented Houston in Congress since 1937. 
This was also the year LYNDON JOHNSON Was 
first elected to Congress from Austin in a 
special election. 

Because of the unprecedented nature of 
Project Mohole, conventional bids were not 
required from the three competing combines, 
NSF officials explained. However, a high NSF 
Official indignantly refused to supply the 
Times with the “rough cost estimates” sub- 
mitted by the finalists, or to discuss the 
considerations governing the award in any 
detail. 

Paul A. Scherer, NSF’s Associate Director 
for administration, accused the Times re- 
porter of “attacking the foundation” when 
asked how, in light of President Kennedy’s 
repeated pledges of open information in non- 
sensitive areas, he could put a “secret” tag 
on a nonmilitary project involving millions 
in public funds. 


DIRECTOR UNAVAILABLE 


Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the NSF, 
was unavailable for comment Saturday. 

Other NSF officials and knowledgeable 
Government scientists, while nervously ask- 
ing anonymity for their comments and also 
declining to divulge the monetary amounts 
involved, expressed some surprise at the de- 
cision but explained that cost was not the 
governing factor in this case. 

They said the winning firm was chosen by 
a five-man NSF screening committee which 
made final recommendations to Dr. Water- 
man on the basis of know-how and each ap- 
plicant’s proposed attack on the problem. 

Global Marine, the Los Angeles firm which 
has extensive experience in deep-sea drilling 
operations for oil and conducted the initial 
phase of Project Mohole, involving probes 
to record depths of 11,000 feet off Guadalupe 
Island off Baja California, after earlier tests 
off La Jolla, was allied in its bid to continue 
with Aerojet-General Corp. of Azusa and the 
Shell Oil Co. 

REFUSE COMMENT 


The other loser was another combine 
headed by Socony Mobil Oil Co. and includ- 
ing Standard Oil Co. of California, General 
Motors, Texas Instruments, and Humble Oil 
Co. Spokesmen for both combines refused 
any comment on the award. 

It was hardly a surprise in Houston, how- 
ever, that Brown & Root had the inside track 
in Washington. 

The Houston Post carried a local story on 
February 11, more than 2 weeks before the 
NSF's first disclosure of their decision to 
“negotiate” Saturday’s contract with the 
Houston firm, saying that Rice University 
had been asked to furnish the scientific 
consulting services for Project Mohole if “in 
addition to manned exploration of outer 
space, there shall be assigned to Houston 
industry and to Rice the responsibility for 
the principal engineering and scientific 
planning and execution of Project Mohole.” 

The source of the story was the Rice Uni- 
versity eering Quarterly, and Rice 
President Kenneth Pitzer was quoted as re- 
luctant to elaborate on a situation he con- 
sidered “premature.” 


HEADS RICE BOARD 


Chairman of the board of trustees of Rice 
is George R. Brown, executive vice president 
of Brown & Root, which is headed by his 
brother Herman as president. The firm was 
started as a partnership in 1919 with a 
brother-in-law of the Browns, Dan Root, who 
died in 1929. Brown & Root has grown 
rapidly since 1936 when it won its first Fed- 
eral Government job, the Marshall Ford 
Dam north of Austin, in 1936. 

In May 1957, the business publication, 
Business Week, profiled Brown & Root in an 
article entitled “Roadbuilders With a Flair 
for Other Jobs.“ The story told how the 
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Brown brothers had built up their construc- 
tion concern from scratch to a multimillion- 
dollar operation—much of it through Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Business Week also described President 
Herman Brown as a close friend and associ- 
ate of the then Senate majority leader, Sen- 
ator JOHNSON, and Representative THOMAS, 
It made no mention of either Brown broth- 
ers’ political affillation nor do their author- 
ized biographies in Who's Who in America” 
but the liberal magazine the Nation, in its 
November 10, 1951, issue, described Herman 
Brown as a Texas political powerhouse seem- 
ingly “able to secure the passage in the Texas 
Senate of practically any bill he chooses to 
have introduced.” 

Diligent inquiry by the Times has failed 
to produce any evidence of political influence 
in the Mohole contract award either by 
Brown & Root or any of the elected Texans 
in official positions here. This makes even 
more inexplicable NSF's official refusal to 
discuss candidly for the record the basis for 
the award or the comparative cost estimates 
submitted. 

It was learned, however, that NSF began 
pointing toward phase two last summer after 
completion of the preliminary experimental 
probing in Pacific waters. The foundation 
canvassed numerous firms that indicated 
an interest in the second and far more im- 
portant phase. Out of this grew a meeting 
last autumn attended by representatives of 
84 firms, including some of the Nation’s big- 
gest and best known concerns. The meeting 
resulted in the foundation’s receiving 12 sep- 
arate proposals from individual firms or com- 
binations of firms on how best to tackle the 
big project, which were finally reduced to 
three and then one. 

Brown & Root’s background in offshore 
drilling, competent scientific sources said, 
was in relatively shallow waters of the Guif 
of Mexico, while Global Marine and the third 
combine had done similar oil drilling in the 
Pacific and other waters. The final location 
of the phase 2 Mohole probe has not been 
selected by the National Science Foundation, 
but it must be under the ocean floor because 
the earth’s crust is believed to be thinner 
there than on dry land. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Mar, 22, 1962] 


KucHEL DEMANDS DETAILS ON AWARD OF 
MOHOLE Jos To Texas CONCERN 
(By John Averill, Times Washington bureau) 

WasHINGTON.—Senator KuUcHEL, Repub- 
lican, of California, called Wednesday for 
replies to some unanswered questions in- 
volving the National Science Foundation’s 
award of the Project Mohole contract to a 
Texas firm, 

KUCHEL asked Dr. Alan T. Waterman, the 
NSF director, for cost estimates furnished 
by the three final competitors for the spec- 
tacular project which involves drilling a 
hole through the ocean floor in an attempt 
to unlock secrets of the earth’s birth, 

The first phase of the project was carried 
out off the California coast by a Los Angeles 
firm. 

In a letter to Waterman, the Senator said 
he was “deeply disturbed” by the Founda- 
tion’s refusal to divulge cost estimates from 
the competing organizations. 

“I would also be grateful to know on what 
grounds this information has been denied 
to the public through the press,” KUCHEL 
wrote. 

As reported by the Times last Sunday, 
the NSF signed a preliminary contract for 
the second and final phase of the Mohole 
project with Brown & Root, Inc., a huge 
engineering and contracting firm in Hous- 
ton. The preliminary award was for $1.2 
million but a formal contract expected to 
total between $35 million and $50 million will 
be signed in approximately 90 days, the NSF 
said. 
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One of the two losers in the decision to 
give the contract to Brown & Root was an 
industrial scientific team headed by the 
Global Marine Drilling Co. of Los Angeles. 
NSF said this team “successfully completed" 
pioneer work in Pacific waters last April. 

It was the second time in recent months 
that Brown & Root had plucked a major 
Government project from another State 
where it apparently had been proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

When queried by the Times about its de- 
cision in awarding the contract, NSF officials 
flatly refused to disclose cost estimates from 
the competing organizations. They said 
cost was not a determining factor since the 
Mohole project involves so many unknowns 
it would be almost impossible to estimate 
expenses accurately. 

The deciding factor, they said, was the 
NSF's evaluation of which contestant could 
do the best job. While describing the de- 
cision as “very difficult,” foundation officers 
said they felt Brown & Root was best 
equipped. 

Kuchel, in his letter to Waterman, said: 

“Project Mohole, which seeks to provide us 
with vital new information about the struc- 
ture of our planet, has held a particular fas- 
cination for me. 

“This project, which began off the coast 
of California and whose first phase was suc- 
cessfully completed by a Los Angeles firm 
almost a year ago, will certainly be of great 
value in providing our earth scientists with 
many new insights into the nature of the 
earth. 

“I shall watch the development of the sec- 
ond phase for which you have now an- 
nounced the award of a preliminary contract 
to Brown & Root, Inc., of Houston, Tex., with 
great interest. 

“I am deeply disturbed, however, by the 
foundation’s refusal to divulge the cost esti- 
mates supplied by the three finalists for this 
contract. 

“Iam fully aware, as reported by the Times, 
that other considerations besides those of 
cost were paramount in your final decisions. 
However, since this is a non-military project 
which I assume does not involve our national 
security, I respectfully request that you 
supply me with the actual cost estimates 
furnished to you by the three final com- 
petitors for the second phase of Project 
Mohole. I would also be grateful to know 
on what grounds this information has been 
denied to the public through the press.” 

Meanwhile, the House Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee also moved to obtain 
the same information, The subcommittee, 
which has long campaigned for a freer pub- 
lic access to governmental information, said 
it will ask the NSF to supply it with details 
of Mohole project award. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 1, 1962] 
U.S. INVESTIGATES MOHOLE CoNTRACT—AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE EYES AWARD OF DRILL JOB 

TO TEXAS COMPANY 

(By John H. Averill) 

WasHINGTON.—Senator KUCHEL, Republi- 
can, of California, disclosed Saturday that 
Government auditors are investigating the 
award of the Project Mohole contract to a 
big Texas engineering and construction firm. 

Kucuet disclosed this in making public 
a letter to Joseph Campbell, U.S. Comptroller 
General and head of the General Accounting 
Office. The GAO, the auditing agency of 
Congress, is conducting the investigation. 
KUCHEL’s letter was to thank Campbell for 
agreeing to undertake the inquiry. 

The investigation is an outgrowth of a 
demand by KucmeL on March 20 that the 
National Science Foundation provide infor- 
mation on the awarding of the contract for 
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the second phase of Project Mohole to Brown 
& Root, Inc., of Houston, Tex. 


IN EARTH'S CRUST 


The project, which NSF estimates will 
cost the Government $35 million to $50 mil- 
lion before it is finished, calls for drilling 
a hole through the ocean floor at a deep 
sea site and penetrating the earth’s crust in 
an effort to find clues to the earth's origin. 

The first phase of the project was carried 
out off the California coast by a Los Angeles 
firm which lost to Brown & Root in com- 
peting for the second phase contract award. 

In response to KucHEL’s request, NSF of- 
ficials submitted some documents to him 
during the past week, Kucuet had GAO in- 
vestigators examine the papers. He said 
later that “in the opinion of the Comptroller 
General the documents were inadequate and 
insufficient” to explain the basis on which 
the NSF awarded the contract to Brown & 
Root. 

DISCLOSURE REFUSED 

Kuchl. entered the case after the Times 
reported on March 18 that the NSF had re- 
fused to disclose the cost estimates sub- 
mitted by Brown & Root and the com- 
petitors seeking the second phase contract. 

Denouncing this refusal, KUCHEL said in 
his letter to Campbell: 

“The intelligent inquiry of the public press 
is essential in a democracy. To deny perti- 
nent data, especially on a nonmilitary proj- 
ect where national security is not involved, 
violates our deepest American traditions. 
The people are entitled to know how public 
business is transacted.” 

Kuchl. thanked the Comptroller General 
for agreeing to look into the case and asked 
him to determine whether Federal laws that 
might apply to the contract award were 
observed. 

OPINION ASKED 

“After your scrutiny of this matter,” 
KucHEL wrote Campbell, “I would be pleased 
to have your opinion as to what Federal 
statutes apply to the award of this contract 
by the National Science Foundation and 
whether those statutes were followed.” 

Kucuet told the Times that Campbell had 
informed him GAO investigators intend to 
make a thorough examination of NSF files 
dealing with the Mohole contract. 


{From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 3, 1962] 

MOHOLE CONTRACT DETAILS ASKED OF FOUNDA- 
TIoN—Moss ASKS NATIONAL SCIENCE OR- 
GANIZATION To CITE AUTHORITY FOR SECRECY 
ABOUT COSTS 


WasHINGTON.—Representative JOHN Moss, 
Democrat, of Sacramento, demanded Satur- 
day that the National Science Foundation 
explain how and why it has withheld infor- 
mation about the huge Project Mohole con- 
tract, which has been awarded to a big Texas 
engineering and construction company. 

Moss, chairman of the House Special Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee, sent a 
letter to Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director of 
the foundation, asking him to cite the statu- 
tory authority under which the foundation 
has refused to divulge cost estimates sub- 
mitted for phase two of Project Mohole. 

At a cost of between $35 and $50 million, 
Project Mohole is to drill a hole through the 
ocean’s floor to penetrate the earth’s crust 
and learn previously unknown facts about 
the origin of the earth. 


KUCHEL HEARD FROM 


The contract for phase two of the project 
was awarded to Brown & Root, Inc., of 
Houston, Tex., instead of to the Los Angeles 
firm that conducted phase one of the proj- 
ect off the California coast. 

Senator KucnHet, Republican, of California, 
asked the foundation on March 20 to pro- 
vide him with information about the con- 
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tract. Last week KUCHEL disclosed that the 
General Accounting Office is investigating 
the matter. 

Moss noted in his letter to Waterman that 
his subcommittee had been informed “that 
tentative cost estimates submitted by firms 
involved in negotiation of contracts for phase 
two of the Mohole project are not available 
to the public.” He said that he had been 
informed that the figures might be “sus- 
ceptible to gross misinterpretation should 
they be taken out of context and made 
public.” 

MOSS LETTER QUOTED 


Moss wrote: “Certainly the difficulty of 
producing clear explanations of the cost of 
scientific thrusts into the unknown areas 
of space and the sea is clearly understood. 

“At the same time it remains the re- 
sponsibility of those entrusted with Govern- 
ment business to make every possible effort 
to lay the facts before the people who are 
called upon, time and again, to pay the bills 
for our scientific ventures.” 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 11, 1962] 


CONGRESS PROBERS PRESS FOR MOHOLE COST 
DaTa—RENEW THEIR DEMAND THAT FOUN- 
DATION REVEAL FIGURES USED FOR CONTRACT 


WasHINGTON.—Congressional investigators 
renewed demands Thursday that the Nation- 
al Science Foundation make public the cost 
estimates involved in the award of a contract 
to dig a hole in the ocean floor, 

Chairman JoHN E. Moss, Democrat, of 
California, of the House Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee made the demand 
after the Foundation rejected his request for 
cost information used in awarding the con- 
tract for the second phase of Project Mohole 
to Brown & Root, Inc., of Houston. 

Moss first demanded the information after 
the Times reported on March 18 that the 
NSF had refused to disclose cost estimates 
submitted by Brown & Root and two other 
competitors, including a California com- 
bine, seeking the Mohole contract. The 
foundation said the project involves so many 
unknowns that cost estimates were no more 
than rough guesses, 


SEEK EARTH’S ORIGIN 


The project, which the NSF roughly esti- 
mates will cost the Government anywhere 
from $35 to $50 million, calls for drilling 
a hole in the ocean floor at a deep site in 
an effort to find clues to the earth’s origin. 

Replying to Moss earlier this month, NSF 
Director Alan T. Waterman said, “In only 
two or three instances were any figures given 
in writing and these were not in any way 
part of the proposals submitted.” 

In light of this, Waterman said “it does 
not appear appropriate to publicly disclose” 
the cost estimates. 

Moss emphatically disagreed. In a reply 
to Waterman, made public Thursday, the 
Sacramento Congressman said: 

“I am fully aware of the difficulty of esti- 
mating costs for scientific thrusts into the 
unknown. I also am aware that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, as a responsible 
Government agency, must have a general idea 
of how many millions of tax dollars will be 
spent drilling a hole in the ocean floor.” 

TAXPAYERS’ RIGHT 

Moss added that the foundation would 
be derelict in its responsibility if a general 
idea of the cost of the project were not devel- 
oped.” And he said the taxpayers “who will 
finance the project have a need and a right 
to know what the responsible bidders 
thought the Mohole project might cost.” 

To back up his demand, Moss asked the 
foundation to cite the statutory authority 
under which it might justify its withholding 
the information. He had made such a re- 
quest in his first letter but Waterman didn’t 
supply it. 
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From the Los Angeles Times, May 18, 1962] 
MANHOLE CONTRACT FRM GETS Alps From 
Rivats—New COMPANY RETAINED AS CON- 
SULTANT IN SECOND PHASE OF UNDERSEA 

PROJECT 

Wasuincton.—The big Texas engineering 
firm that overcame two competitors in snag- 
ging a prestigious Government contract for 
the second phase of Project Mohole is round- 
ing up technical talent from its vanquished 
competition, 

This new development in the continuing 
controversy over the Mohole contract came to 
light Thursday with formation of a new 
Washington corporation to engage in deep- 
sea engineering. 

The new concern, known as Ocean Science 
and Engineering, Inc., reported it has been 
retained by Brown & Root, Inc., of Houston 
to serve as consultants on the Mohole project. 

President of the new firm is Willard Bas- 
com, who was director of the first phase of 
Project Mohole. That phase was completed 
last year, much of it in the waters off South- 
ern California. 


REVOLUTIONARY PROJECT 


Project Mohole is a revolutionary sclen- 
tific program being carried out by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to dig a hole 
through the floor of the ocean in an effort 
to penetrate the earth’s outer crust. The 
aim is to unlock some of the secrets of the 
earth’s origin and scientists believe this can 
be best accomplished from some deep sea 
site where the crust is thinner than on land. 

As director of phase one of the project, 
Bascom worked with the Global Marine Drill- 
ing Co. of Los Angeles, which has been 
hired by the National Science Foundation 
to carry out the first phase. After success- 
fully completing its pioneer borings through 
the ocean floor, Global Marine organized an 
industrial scientific team to compete for the 
phase two contract. According to reliable 
reports Bascom again would have directed the 
work for Global Marine. 

CONTRACT AWARDED 

However, NSF awarded the contract to 
Brown & Root, most of whose marine drill- 
ing experience has been in the relatively 
shallow waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Questioned about his arrangement with 
Brown & Root, Bascom said he personally 
is not involved but that "five of our people 
are down at Brown & Root headquarters in 
Houston.” He said they are serving on a 
day-to-day basis as consultants and advisers. 

Although NSF officials have contended 
they regarded Brown & Root as the best 
qualified concern to carry out phase two, 
Bascom said: 

“They need all the help they can get, be- 
lieve me.” 

He said that he is hopeful of obtaining a 
subcontract from Brown & Root to partici- 
pate in the second phase of the project. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11040) to provide for 
the establishment, ownership, operation, 
and regulation of a commercial commu- 
nications satellite system, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
we were discussing the way this program 
got off to a bad start and the way, ap- 
parently, the administration was influ- 
enced in the direction of the bill, al- 
though the bill does not meet many of 
the guidelines laid down by the Presi- 
dent in his original message. We were 
discussing the fact that the Federal 
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Communications Commission would del- 
egate to the communications carriers 
themselves the use of the new satellite 
communications system, which naturally 
they wish to have. 

Mr. BURDICK. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to yield 
to my good friend from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. I have listened with 
interest to the contribution the Senator 
has been making today. I am sure all 
Senators appreciate it. 

I was interested in what the Senator 
had to say about the constitution of the 
corporation. I understand that one-half 
of the stock would be owned by the car- 
riers and one-half of the stock would 
be owned by the public. Do I correctly 
understand further that the Senator said 
one carrier could own 50 percent of the 
stock? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is roughly cor- 
rect. The bill originally provided that 
50 percent of the stock would be set aside 
for the international communications 
carriers and 50 percent of the stock 
would be set aside for the public, and 
that foreign companies or individuals 
could buy up to 20 percent of the 50 per- 
cent. Corporations or individuals might 
own up to not more than 20 percent of 
the 50 percent. 

But there is a “gimmick.” The “gim- 
mick” is that the communications car- 
riers do not have to buy all the stock 
which is to be set aside for them in order 
to elect six directors. This is really a 
“sleeper” in the bill. In other words, 
if we assume that the corporation au- 
thorizes $50 million worth of stock, half 
of the stock would be available to be 
sold to the public, as we have stated. 
Half of the stock would be available for 
the communications carriers to buy. 

The communications carriers theoreti- 
cally could buy only $500,000 worth of 
stock, or any amount of stock, and still 
would be able to elect 6 of the 15 di- 
rectors who would operate the company. 
There would be no compulsion on the 
carriers to buy the half of the stock 
which is to be set aside for them. They 
could put all their investment in bonds 
and other securities, which would pay 
interest. This also would enable them 
to include that kind of securities in their 
rate base, so that from the very begin- 
ning they would have a double payment 
or double benefit. They could put the 
amount of money they wished in bonds 
or other securities, and put that in the 
rate base, and they would receive the 
interest or the dividends which might 
come from the investment they might 
make in the bonds or securities of the 
corporation. 

Mr. BURDICK. I notice that in the 
report on page 21 it is stated, in reference 
to the 50 percent of stock the public is 
to buy— 

The initial offering is to be sold at a price 
not to exceed $100 a share and in a manner 
to encourage the widest distribution to the 
American public— 


And so forth. There are 180 million 
people in this country. Would the 
Senator care to venture a guess as to 
what percentage of the 180 million peo- 
ple would own some of the stock? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Even Dr. Welsh and 
all the witnesses for the administration 
testified that that is only window dress- 
ing. That does not represent to any 
degree whatsoever the contribution made 
by the taxpayers of this Nation. 

The idea is to enable people to buy 
a share of stock, possibly, if they can 
ever get one, but that is in no way rep- 
resentative of the contribution by the 
people who pay taxes in this country. 

Statistics show that 1.8 percent of the 
people of the United States own 82 per- 
cent of the value of all the stocks in the 
United States. We know that many peo- 
ple do not “play the stock market”. 
Many people do not have $100 to put 
into a share of stock. Many people 
would not know how to buy a share of 
stock if they had $100. 

No method is set out for enabling peo- 
ple to buy stock. I presume the stock 
would be put on the market through 
the big brokerage houses. They would 
allocate the stock to banks, trust com- 
panies, and corporations which are nor- 
mally their customers, and the people 
would not have a look-in. 

The supposed opportunity for an in- 
dividual to buy stock is a “flimflam.” 
It is in no way commensurate with the 
investment the American taxpayer will 
have, through the payment of taxes. 

Mr. BURDICK. Would it be a fair 
statement to say that the so-called pub- 
lic ownership would be limited to an in- 
finitesimal part of 1 percent of the popu- 
lation of the country? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think it would be 
a very small part of 1 percent of the 
population of the country. It would be 
a very small part of 1 percent of the 
taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. BURDICK. The theory in the 
present bill is that such a percentage 
would represent the American public; is 
that correct? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. The theory of the 
bill is that that is the way the American 
public will receive some benefit from the 
— giveaway which is proposed in the 

Mr. BURDICK. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Also, $100 is a very 
high price for a share of stock. When 
one looks at the stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange, one finds that only 
about ten out of about a thousand 
common stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange are valued at over $100, 
and that is based upon values some time 
ago, before the recent drop in the values 
of stock. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr, GORE. I have listened with in- 
terest to the detailed analysis which my 
senior colleague from Tennessee has so 
ably made thus far. I am concerned 
with the foreign policy aspects of the 
pending bill. Is it not proposed that the 
system be an international satellite com- 
munications system? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I know that the 
Senator is concerned about the foreign 
policy aspects of the bill, as I am, and 
as all Senators should be. It has far- 
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reaching foreign policy aspects. The 
bill envisions an international communi- 
cations satellite system. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. GORE. In its wisdom or lack 
thereof the Congress could enact a bill 
which would confer upon an existing 
corporation, or a corporation to be cre- 
ated, power to establish a communica- 
tion system within the United States. 
However, is it within the power of the 
Congress to give to the proposed private 
monopoly an international communica- 
tion setup? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. This is the first 
time that I know of that Congress has 
seriously considered a bill which would 
transfer and convey the sovereignty of 
the United States, and which would 
transfer from Congress to a private 
corporation the power of making trea- 
ties and agreements which are ordinarily 
ratified by the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. The bill undertakes to 
make the proposed private corporate 
monopoly an agent of the United States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, indeed; and 
it would assume the full responsibility. 
The State Department would have no 
authority. It is really ironic that if the 
private corporation asks the State De- 
partment to help, the poor little State 
Department must come along and help 
out, but it would have no initiative of its 
own. 

Mr. GORE. To spell it out in more 
detail, in order for the proposed system 
to become an international satellite com- 
munications system, it would be neces- 
sary to enter into agreements or treaties 
with a large number of nations. Indeed, 
unless such agreements were entered 
into, there could be no international 
satellite communication system. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The proponents of the bill would 
point out that an international carrier 
has entered into a bilateral agreement 
with a government-owned and operated 
telephone company in England, involv- 
ing two, or perhaps three companies. 

But what we are talking about is some- 
thing entirely different, as the Senator 
has so well said. The measure envisions 
an international agreement of great im- 
portance among many, many nations, 
which would involve treaties that would 
require ratification by the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. I ask the Senator if it is 
not a fact that the bill submitted to the 
Congress by the administration con- 
tained a provision under which the State 
Department would conduct such nego- 
tiations? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. In the origi- 
nal bill submitted to Congress the Presi- 
dent included a provision which would 
require the State Department to conduct 
the negotiations. 

Mr. GORE. The bill as submitted by 
the President followed the traditional 
pattern that the executive branch of the 
U.S. Government would conduct inter- 
national negotiations to bring about 
agreements. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is 
correct. 

On page 17 of the hearings of the 
Small Business Committee, the following 
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excerpt from the President’s July 24, 
1961, statement of principles appears: 

The U.S. Government will conduct or main- 
tain supervision of international agreements 
and negotiations— 


And so forth. Section 402 of the bill 
as originally proposed would require the 
State Department to negotiate the agree- 
ments. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator means that 
the bill submitted by the administration 
would require the Government of the 
United States to conduct negotiations 
with other countries. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. It would pro- 
vide: 

The corporation shall not enter into nego- 
tiations with any international agency, for- 
eign government, or entity without a prior 
notification to the Department of State, 
which will conduct or supervise such nego- 
tiations. All agreements and arrangements 
with any such agency, Government, or en- 
tity shall be subject to the approval of the 
Department of State. 


I have read section 402 of the bill that 
was sent to the Congress by the admin- 
istration. That provision was stricken 
out entirely. Now the only part it is pro- 
posed the State Department would play 
is that it would be notified about what 
would take place, and if the corporation 
felt that it needed the help of the State 
Department, it could call on the State 
Department. The corporation would not 
be required to do so. There is no re- 
quirement that it call on the State De- 
partment. Only if called upon, would 
the State Department enter into the pic- 
ture at all. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that under 
the terms of the pending bill, if an inter- 
national satellite communications sys- 
tem is to be achieved, it can be achieved 
only through the negotiation of agree- 
ments between the corporation proposed 
by the bill and various foreign nations? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. Various other nations 
operate communication systems. This is 
a sovereign matter. Therefore we would 
delegate to a private corporation our 
sovereignty for the first time in the his- 
tory of our Nation. 

Mr. GORE. This subject is involved 
in international and foreign policy com- 
plications, even beyond those I have 
mentioned in these brief questions. It 
seems to me that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations should give consideration 
to the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There is no doubt 
whatever about that. 

Mr. GORE. At the appropriate time 
I shall suggest that the bill be referred 
to the Foreign Relations Committee for 
study and report. It was considered by 
the Space Committee. I dare say it is as 
much within the jurisdiction of foreign 
policy as it is within space activities. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator were 
to ask my opinion, I would say that it is, 
because the very essence of the whole 
idea, if it is to work at all, and if any- 
thing is to be done, shows that it must 
be accomplished by agreements between 
the governments of the world. 

Mr. GORE. There could be no trial to 
see whether it would work until an in- 
ternational agreement was reached; and 
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if it is really to become a global system, 
it must be a multination system of trea- 
ties and agreements. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I think there is every reason why 
this great, important matter which 
affects foreign nations and which affects 
the United Nations and our position in 
the United Nations, should be thor- 
oughly studied by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Along the line that 
my distinguished colleague from Ten- 
nessee has discussed, I should like to call 
attention to the presentation made by 
our Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Adlai Stevenson. He made this presen- 
tation at the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 4 last. I will not ask that the entire 
address be printed in the Recorp. How- 
ever, beginning at page 156 of the hear- 
ings before the Commerce Committee 
to the “B” at the top of page 158 is of 
particular interest, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GLOBAL SYSTEM OF COMMUNICATION SATELLITES 

Now the fourth part of the space program 
looks toward the establishment of a global 
system of communication satellites. 

Space technology has opened enormous 
possibilities for international communica- 
tions. Within a few years satellites will 
make possible a vast increase in the control 
and quality of international radio, telephone, 
and telegraph traffic. In addition, something 
new will be added—the possibility of relay- 
ing television broadcasts around the globe. 

This fundamental breakthrough in com- 
munication could affect the lives of people 
everywhere. 

It could forge new bonds of mutual knowl- 
edge and understanding between nations. 

It could offer a powerful tool to improve 
literacy and education in developing areas. 

It could support world weather services 
by speedy transmittal of data. 

It could enable leaders of nations to talk 
face to face on a convenient and reliable 
basis. 

The United States wishes to see this fa- 
cility made available to all states on a 
global and nondiscriminatory basis. We 
conceive of this as an international service. 
We would like to see United Nations mem- 
bers not only use this service but also par- 
ticipate in its ownership and operation if 
they so desire. 

The United Nations Organization itself 
stands to benefit directly from the use of 
satellites both in communicating with its 
representatives around the world and in dis- 
seminating programs of information and edu- 
cation. 

As an example of the potentialities of such 
use, we hope to have before long an experi- 
mental satellite which will transmit across 
the Atlantic, for brief periods, live television 
excerpts of debates in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

In preparation for these developments the 
United States proposes that the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union consider 
the various aspects of communication 
in which international cooperation will be 
required. This will assure all members of 
the United Nations a fair opportunity to ex- 
press their views. It is particularly impor- 
tant that the necessary arrangements be 
made for the allocation of radiofrequencies 
for space communications. 

In order to enable less developed countries 
to participate in effective use of satellite com- 
munications, the expanded technical assist- 
ance program and the United Nations Special 
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Fund should give sympathetic consideration 
to requests for assistance from less developed 
countries to improve the state of their do- 
mestic communications. 

The principles I have mentioned are em- 
bodied in part D of the draft resolution now 
before you. If implemented with dispatch 
they could help to clear the way for cooper- 
ative use of a worldwide system of satellite 
communications. 

REVITALIZING THE OUTER SPACE COMMITTEE 

The fifth part of our program seeks to put 
new life and new responsibilities in the 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space. 

As we all know, this Committee was estab- 
lished 2 years ago for an indefinite period by 
Resolution 1472 (XIV) with a continuing 
mandate to study programs on peaceful uses 
of outer space which might be undertaken 
under United Nations auspices, to study the 
legal problems which might arise from the 
exploration of outer space, and to plan an 
international conference for the exchange 
of experience in the exploration of outer 
space, 

We propose that, in addition to the respon- 
sibilities laid down in this original mandate, 
the Committee should review the activities 
provided for in this resolution and make 
such reports as it may consider appropriate. 
In the four previous parts of the resolution 
we have specifically noted the role the Com- 
mittee could play in studying the legal prob- 
lems of outer space, in reviewing the service 
arrangements undertaken by the Secretary 
General, and in examining the proposals for 
international cooperation in weather and 
communications. 

As my colleagues are aware, Resolution 
1472 provided for 24 members of the Outer 
Space Committee elected for a period of 2 
years. We propose to continue the same 
membership, augmented by the addition of 
Nigeria and Chad in recognition of the in- 
crease in the membership of African states in 
the United Nations during the past 2 years. 

Let the Committee make a fresh beginning. 
Let the Committee meet early in 1962 to 
undertake its original tasks and its new re- 
sponsibilities in connection with these coop- 
erative programs. 

We recognize that outer space activities 
are unique in many respects and that inter- 
national cooperation is a prerequisite to 

Although we cannot of course ac- 
cept the veto in the work of the Committee, 
we expect that this work can be carried out 
in a spirit of mutual understanding. We 
do not anticipate that the nature of the 
Committee’s work would give rise to differ- 
ences that could not be resolved by discus- 
sion. We hope that, proceeding in this 
spirit, we can finally put life into the Com- 
mittee created 2 years ago. 

I ask the distinguished delegates here to 
bear in mind that in weather and com- 
munications the resolution embodies no 
commitments to any specific program. It 
merely calls upon the Secretary General in 
cooperation with the specialized agencies, 
and with other organizations, to submit 
proposals for action. These proposals will 
be presented to the Economic and Social 
Council at its 34th session, to the 17th Gen- 
eral Assembly, and to the Outer Space Com- 
mittee. 

In short, the resolution in these fields 
merely clears the way for deliberate con- 
sideration of programs by government rep- 
resentatives. Such basic studies ought not 
be further delayed. 

Now we have sought in good faith and so 
far as is possible to present a program 
which is above the clash of partisan politics 
or the cold war. The principles and pro- 
grams embodied here bestow no special ad- 
vantage on any state—they are in the in- 
terest of all states, 

The resolution deals exclusively with the 
peaceful uses of outer space. The military 
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questions of space are closely entangled 
with the military questions of earth. We 
believe that they require urgent study as 
part of comprehensive negotiations for gen- 
eral and complete disarmament. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
program of peaceful cooperation now before 
us has no bearing on the issues of peace and 
war, It does. If put into operation with- 
out delay, it can help lay the basis for a re- 
laxation of tensions and facilitate progress 
elsewhere toward general and complete dis- 
armament, 


WE CANNOT AFFORD TO DELAY 


Mr. Chairman, I must close with the same 
theme on which I commenced this presenta- 
tion: We cannot afford to delay. 

The space programs of the great powers are 
well advanced, Our own Nation is proceed- 
ing with the development of satellite sys- 
tems for weather forecasting and communi- 
cations. In the months ahead important 
decisions will have to be made. If the op- 
portunity for United Nations action is 
missed, it will be increasingly difficult to 
fit national space programs into a rational 
pattern of United Nations cooperation. 

Our first choice is a program making maxi- 
mum use of the United Nations for at least 
three reasons: 

Because it could bring new vitality to the 
United Nations and its family of agencies; 

Because it would help to assure that all 
members of the United Nations, developed 
and less developed, could have a share in 
the adventure of space cooperation; and 

Because a program of such magnitude 
should be carried out as far as possible 
through the organizations of the world 
community. 

As I say, this is our first choice. But the 
march of science is irreversible. The United 
States has a responsibility to make the full- 
est possible use of new developments in 
space technology—in weather forecasting, in 
communications, and in other areas. These 
developments are inevitable in the near 
future. We hope they can take place 
through cooperative efforts in the United 
Nations, 

I suppose that the great climaxes in the 
drama of history are seldom evident to those 
who are on the stage at the time. But there 
can be little question that man's conquest 
of outer space is such a moment, that we— 
all of us—are on stage, and that how we 
behave in the immediate future will have a 
profound impact upon the course of human 
affairs in the decades ahead. 

There is a right and a wrong way to get on 
with the business of space exploration. In 
our judgment the wrong way is to allow the 
march of science to become a runaway race 
into the unknown. The right way is to make 
it an ordered, peaceful, cooperative, and con- 
structive forward march under the aegis of 
the United Nations. 

I most earnestly recommend your serious 
attention to the proposals my Government 
is making to this end. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 
A 


The General Assembly, 

Recognizing the common interest of man- 
kind in furthering the peaceful uses of outer 
space and the urgent need to strengthen in- 
ternational cooperation in this important 
field, 

Believing that the exploration and use of 
outer space should be only for the better- 
ment of mankind and to the benefit of 
States irrespective of the stage of their eco- 
nomic or scientific development. 

1, Commends to States for their guidance 
in the exploration and use of outer space the 
following principles: 

(a) International law, including the 
Charter of the United Nations, applies to 
outer space and celestial bodies; 
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(b) Outer space and celestial bodies are 
free for exploration and use by all States in 
conformity with international law and are 
not subject to national appropriation; 

2. Invites the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space to study and report on 
the legal problems which may arise from the 
exploration and use of outer space. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. I should also like 
to call attention to the testimony of the 
vice president of the Philco Corp., Mr, 
David Smith, who testified before the 
Committee on Small Business, and spe- 
cifically the Subcommittee on Monopoly, 
presided over so ably by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
Mr. Smith testified: 

At the present time, the United States has 
accomplished a major technical achievement 
in space through the able R. & D. programs 
of the Department of Defense and the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. Now it is necessary to determine how 
to utilize these achievements and make their 
realization politically possible. We would 
urge that the Government establish a grand 
strategy to utilize these achievements to 
lessen world conflicts and ease world tensions. 
This program should be an integral part of, 
and in our opinion can be an important in- 
strument in, our basic foreign policy. 


The entire statement deals with the 
foreign policy problem. I suggest that 
Senators read it very carefully. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
on behalf of the majority leader I an- 
nounce that tomorrow it is the intention 
of the majority leader to move to tem- 
porarily lay aside the pending business 
and proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1554, House Concurrent 
Resolution 473, providing the express ap- 
proval of the Congress pursuant to sec- 
tion 3(e) of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act—50 U.S.C. 
98b(e)—for the disposition of certain 
materials from the national stockpile; 
thereafter, to consider Calendar No. 
1565, S. 3203, to extend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes; and, third, to take up the 
consideration of Senate bill 3291, to ex- 
tend the Federal Reserve authority to 
purchase Treasury notes. These meas- 
ures must be acted upon before the dead- 
line, which is shortly to occur. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
I do not know whether I shall object. 
This is a rather strange procedure which 
is suggested. Two days after it was 
reported by the policy committee the 
pending business was taken under con- 
sideration on the floor of the Senate. 
Everyone knew it would be discussed at 
great length. It is not a very healthy 
kind of procedure to have it discussec for 
several days and then laid aside for some- 
thing else, and then taken ur again. I 
know the problems of the majority 
leader. However, does it not require a 
motion to set aside the pending business? 

Mr. SMATHERS. it does require a 
motion. I am certain that the majority 
leader would be glad to act upon these 
measures at the conclusion of the pend- 
ing business if he thought there would 
be a conclusion to it at any time in the 
very near future. If the able Senator 
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from Temnessee will permit such action, 
I am certain the majority leader will be 
perfectly willing to postpone considera- 
tion of the measures I have mentioned 
until after the disposition of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I think that the 
majority leader would be safe in fixing 
the time at about October 1 for the con- 
sideration of those measures. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In other words, 
what the Senator is saying is that so far 
as he is concerned he is staying here un- 
til October 1 to debate the pending bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It would be worthy 
of debate for that length of time. I am 
not saying that, but I think we ought to 
debate this bill pretty thoroughly. Iam 
sure the majority leader knew, when the 
bill was on the calendar last week, that 
its consideration would not be completed 
by July 1. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the majority 
leader thought he could have sufficient 
time to act upon the proposals which 
must be acted upon before the deadline, 
he would be glad to do so. However, the 
indications are that the discussion which 
is now in progress will be in depth; con- 
sequently, he is merely making the 
proper move to have these laws contin- 
ued so that the other operations of the 
Government may go forward in an or- 
derly fashion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am in favor of the 
Government’s operations going forward 
in an orderly way. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. GORE. I point out that my col- 
league from Tennessee, to my certain 
knowledge, has been in the Chamber all 
day, waiting for the privilege of address- 
ing the Senate. It is now nearly 7 
o’clock p.m., and he has been able only 
to get started on his speech. On the 
first day of the debate on the pending 
bill the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] was not able to obtain recognition 
until 4:30 o’elock in the afternoon. Yet 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
is already inclined to brand this debate 
as a filibuster. I have a speech to de- 
liver, and I have not had an opportunity 
to speak. 

My colleague from Tennessee has 
barely started. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
it was not I who said the debate might 
continue until October. I am sure the 
junior Senator from Tennessee does not 
think that if the debate were to continue 
until October, it would even then be 
called a filibuster. I merely say that the 
majority leader desired to have this an- 
nouncement made, so that every Senator 
would be forewarned. It might well be 
that Senators would object to having this 
particular measure temporarily set aside 
in order that other measures might be 
taken up. I feel certain that Senators 
who wish to object to the proposal will 
have ample opportunity to be heard. 
The majority leader asked me to make 
the announcement so that Senators 
who might be interested might be fore- 
warned. 
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so far as any Senator being denied the 
opportunity to speak on the bill is con- 
cerned, the Senator from Minnesota was 
in the Chamber from noon until after 4 
o'clock. Any time any Senator wished 
to obtain the floor, he surely had that 
opportunity. The Senator from Minne- 
sota spent a good deal of time attempt- 
ing to locate Senators in order to have 
the debate continue. I say this with all 
respect to Senators who are present; I 
did not want to be that sharp. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Minnesota is mistaken. The Chair rec- 
ognized the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Proxmire}, who spoke for about 2 hours. 
The Senator from Wisconsin would have 
finished in 2 hours had not the Senator 
from Minnesota engaged in a colloquy 
with him for about an hour and a half 
more. I was in my seat all the time, 
waiting to obtain the floor, so that I 
might speak. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have fairly good 
vision, and I have great confidence in the 
Senator from Tennessee; but I looked 
around the Chamber a number of times 
and did not see any Senator champing 
at the bit to get the attention of the Pre- 
siding Officer, so that he might speak. 
I had calls made on several occasions to 
have a Senator come to the Chamber to 
speak. 

The Senator is entitled to his own 
view. I wished only to have the RECORD 
clear. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I did not object to 
the Senator’s speaking; I thought his 
speech was very interesting. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agreed with what 
the Senator said. I thought it should 
have been said. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor again. I want the Senator to know 
that we were attempting to accommodate 
distinguished Senators who apparently 
were hoping to have called up for con- 
sideration some bills which would not 
consume much time. The Senator from 
Tennessee is a wise, dearly beloved col- 
league; he is extremely able in con- 
ducting parliamentary tactics. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I observe that the 
Senator from Minnesota is about to ask 
me for something. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; the Senator 
from Minnesota is about to suggest 
something; namely, that when he saw 
his good friend from Tennessee put on 
a dramatic performance of surprise that 
the majority leader may have indicated 
that the Senate should set aside the 
pending business to take up certain other 
measures, he knew it was about as much 
a surprise as to say that Christmas comes 
on December 25. 

There has been a forewarning of this 
suggestion. The majority leader spoke 
with certain Senators about his inten- 
tions. Also, he spoke publicly in the 
Chamber about it, and his statement 
appears in the Record. It is his inten- 
tion to move to set aside the pending 
business and to take up the urgent busi- 
ness of Congress, because certain legisla- 
tion is about to expire and will have to 
be renewed. 
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The Senate will return to a con- 
sideration of the communications satel- 
lite bill. The Senator from Tennessee 
says he expects to be here until October. 
I think that is a marvelous idea. 
Frankly, I do not have anything to do 
in the fall except to stay here. I would 
like nothing better than to talk in Octo- 
ber about outer space. But there is no 
reason not to set aside the pending busi- 
ness, and the pending bill will be set 
aside to take up urgent matters affect- 
ing the Government. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator says, 
“The pending business will be set 
aside.“ 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The majority 
leader will attend to that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is the Senate it- 
self that decides what will be the pend- 
ing business. f 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I know of no 
power of an individual Senator to set 
aside the pending business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A motion can al- 
ways be made to set aside the pending 
business. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Very well. How- 
ever, the point is that if I am to speak 
tomorrow, and it is proposed to take up 
some other bill, by the time I can return 
to my speech, everyone will have forgot- 
ten what I said before. That would be 
most unfortunate. I see no reason for 
talking to a few good Senators on this 
side of the aisle who seem to have their 
minds pretty well made up already, and 
to only one Senator on the minority 
side—and he is a very fine Senator. If 
it is proposed to set aside the considera- 
tion of the satellite bill, Senators will 
have forgotten a week Iater what I have 
said tonight. If that is the plan for to- 
morrow, we might as well recess now. 

Mr. MATHERS. We do not want to 
disturb the continuity of the Senator’s 
speech tonight. The intention is to let 
him finish his speech tonight, so that 
Senators who are present will not have 
their thought processes interrupted. 

It was only to apprise Senators of 
what the calendar for tomorrow would 
be that the majority leader asked that 
this announcement be made. I thank 
the Senator from Tennessee for yielding. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
business for today has been concluded, 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
what has the Senator to say about my 
observation about my continuing to talk 
this evening if it is proposed to have the 
Senate take up some other bill to- 
morrow? 

Mr. SMATHERS. It has not been 
suggested that what the Senator from 
Tennessee is saying is a waste of time. 
Much edification and instruction are be- 
ing given to us this evening. The Sena- 
ter should not characterize what he is 
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saying as a waste of time. The Sena- 
tor has said he did not want to be inter- 
rupted, so it is our desire to let him 
finish his speech this evening, in order 
that there may not be an interruption of 
the continuity of his remarks. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. My remarks will 
not be finished this evening; so it seems 
to me, in fairness to other Senators who 
might wish to discuss the subject, that if 
it is planned to take up other bills to- 
morrow, it would be more meaningful to 
let the major part of this discussion fol- 
low the action on the other bills which it 
is proposed to take up. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee for yielding. I re- 
new my request. 

Madam President, I ask that when the 
business for today has been concluded, 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

Mr. SMATHERS. 
tor from Tennessee, 


I thank the Sena- 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11040) to provide for 
the establishment, ownership, operation, 
and regulation of a commercial com- 
munications satellite system, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER., Madam President, 
we have talked about the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and about how 
the Commission has decided that those 
who will receive the greatest benefit 
should determine who should own or 
operate and receive the profits from the 
communications satellite. The Com- 
mission did not need to ask them to ob- 
tain a special dispensation under the 
antitrust laws for the purpose of having a 
meeting. They knew the answer to that 
question, because it referred to them. 

But when it is proposed to offer some- 
one a great bonanza, something of great 
value, and he is asked whether he is go- 
ing to own it or if someone else will own 
it, the natural answer will be, “I want 
to own it“; and that was the answer. 

I believe Mr. Minow would like to see 
some other solution of this problem. He 
told me—and there is some inference to 
this effect from his testimony—that he 
could see the advantages of ownership, 
at least at present, by the Government, 
because, as junior the Senator from 
Tennessee has pointed out, the opera- 
tion cannot be a success unless the Gov- 
ernment conducts the negotiations with 
other governments. But Mr. Minow’s 
statements to me—and there is an infer- 
ence to that effect in some parts of his 
testimony—is that he believed there 
would be some difficulty in having the 
Government retain ownership or in se- 
curing adequate, competent personnel to 
operate the satellite. The mistake he 
makes in his argument is that he as- 
sumes that everyone who will have any- 
thing to do with the operation of the 
facility will have to be a Government em- 
ployee; that is, that the scientists and 
technicians who will operate the ground 
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stations, the scientists who will build the 
satellites, and the thousands of other 
persons who might be connected with the 
project, would have to be Federal em- 
ployees. 

I concede that there is need for salary 
raises for top-echelon persons, particu- 
larly scientists and engineers, in order 
to attract them to the Government serv- 
ice, although a very great many—and 
many are serving in NASA, in the De- 
fense Department, in the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and in many other Government 
agencies—who could earn more in pri- 
vate employment are now in the Govern- 
ment employ, because they wish to dedi- 
cate their lives to the public service; 
and thus they are willing to make that 
sacrifice. 

But the point is that if the work were 
retained by the Government, most of it 
would be done by contract with private 
corporations, as is now the case; and, 
as a result, the higher paid technicians 
and engineers of the private concerns 
would continue to do the work. 

So there is no reason why the research 
and development should not be done by 
contract with RCA, A. T. & T., LT. & T., 
Hughes, and other good companies which 
now are doing work for the Government. 
There is no reason why, by means of 
contract, the ground stations should not 
be built by private concerns; and there 
is no reason why they should not be 
leased for operation, in the public good, 
by private concerns. We now have a 
great many Government installations 
and arsenals for which there are opera- 
tional contracts with private concerns. 
For instance, Harvey Aluminum operates 
an arsenal at Milam, in my State; and 
Procter & Gamble has an operational 
contract by means of which it provides 
the know-how for the operation of an 
arsenal; and so do the Hercules Powder 
Co., the Du Pont Co., and many other 
private concerns. A great many private 
concerns have contracts to operate spe- 
cific programs and projects for the Gov- 
ernment, and they do that work most 
successfully. 

So, Madam President, it is obvious that 
such an arrangement could easily be 
made by the Government for the ground 
stations and almost everything else in 
connection with the satellite program. 

In that event, the only thing the Gov- 
ernment would have to do would be to 
provide the persons to make the policy 
decisions at the top level and the per- 
sons to review the engineering science 
and research, as is done now. But that 
work would require the services of only 
a comparatively small number of per- 
sons. 

If Mr. Minow, the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
were to consider this problem in that 
way, I believe his position regarding how 
this program should be operated might 
very well be different. In fact, Madam 
President, statements that the Govern- 
ment cannot successfully operate any- 
thing are a part of the propaganda ef- 
forts being made in an attempt to have 
this body pass this bill. However, Mad- 
am President, it is not true that the 
Government cannot operate anything 
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successfully. The Government has done 
a phenomenally fine job, through con- 
tracts with industries and private en- 
terprises, in every field into which it has 
gone; and the Government has retained 
unto itself only the policy decisions and 
the coordination at the top level. The 
Government has done a very fine job in 
connection with atomic energy, and at 
NASA, and in many, many other ways. 
For example, the Corps of Engineers has 
charge of the construction of many 
great dams and hydroelectric plants, and 
so does the Department of the Interior. 
Those projects have been developed 
throughout the country. However, the 
Corps of Engineers and the Department 
of the Interior do not, themselves, build 
those dams and hydroelectric plants. 
Instead, they contract with private con- 
cerns to build them; and the Govern- 
ment agencies retain only supervision of 
the construction projects. 

So it is obvious that the Government is 
competent to develop and operate and 
to make negotiations for the best satel- 
lite system, and to get it into operation 
in the shortest possible time; and in that 
event the Government would not have 
the liability of trying to protect some 
other kind of investment, and would not 
be forced into a situation of not having 
the best system because that might out- 
mode the transatlantic cables, and the 
Government would not then be in the 
position of refusing to use a better sys- 
tem because it might outmode some 
radio communications system between 
our country and other countries. 

So there is nothing to prevent an ap- 
propriately selected private concern from 
contracting with the carriers, the equip- 
ment manufacturers, or the individuals 
needed to make the program a success. 

Madam President, this procedure has 
been followed in many other areas vital 
to the national interest. No one has 
made the argument that the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
should be transformed from a govern- 
metal agency into a private corporation 
because the technical knowledge of the 
private companies in the aerospace field 
would not be made available to NASA 
and to the American people unless these 
suppliers were allowed to own NASA, 

The argument that it would not be pos- 
sible to get A.T. & T. or RCA or other pri- 
vate companies to cooperate in connec- 
tion with the construction and operation 
of the ground stations unless they owned 
them, is clearly not borne out by history, 
and is a reflection on them, because not 
only have they been willing to take such 
contracts, but they have vied for and 
have competed for all the large con- 
tracts on which they are engaged at the 
present time. Of course, they receive 
a good profit for the work they do. 

Quite the contrary, private industry 
has found it very profitable to work with 
NASA under contract. A. T. & T., RCA, 
Hughes Aircraft, General Electric—in 
fact, a great many of our large corpora- 
tions compete vigorously for the NASA 
contracts, and consider them very de- 
sirable from a business and financial 
standpoint. 

A look at the communications carriers 
themselves will show the fallacy of the 


munications corporations nor 
ment manufacturers are the ones 
bring the knowledge and skills to the 
companies. The great majority of 
shareholders in all these corporations 
are investors who have absolutely no 
knowledge of the technical aspects of 
the operation of the corporation in which 
they own shares of stock. The individ- 
uals who own stock in A.T. & T. are not 
the ones who bring to that corporation 
the technical knowledge of the com- 
munications industry that has facili- 
tated the growth and prosperity of that 
company. Neither have the mutual 
funds or the pension trusts that hold 
A.T. & T. stock provided skills or know- 
how in the communications field. 

Satellite communications have been 
made possible through research and de- 
velopment paid for by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. There is an overriding public in- 
terest in the establishment of a satellite 
communications system. If the skills 
necessary for an operational system are 
in existence in the United States, it is 
inconceivable that they will not be made 
available to whatever agency is finally 
selected as the one to be responsible for 
an operational system. What a mistake 
it would be to allow specious reasoning 
to serve as a base for the abandonment 
of policies considered by the President 
to be essential in regard to satellite com- 
munications. 

There is, as all are aware, in this bill 
a provision that— 

The activities of the corporation created 
by this act and of the persons or companies 
participating in the ownership of the corpo- 
ration shall be consistent with the Federal 
antitrust laws. 


At best, this amounts to locking the 
barn door after the horse has gone. The 
very creation of the private corporation 
would be a violation of the spirit and 
philosophy that led to the enactment of 
the antitrust laws. This philosophy has 
been a bulwark of our free economy for 
many years, and is a cherished part of 
our economic tradition. Beyond this, 
however, the difficulties which this ex- 
emption from the antitrust laws would 
create are manifold; and it must be 
remembered that this exemption is abso- 
lutely necessary if the corporation, as 
protected in this bill, is to come into 
existence. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
Will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
for that purpose? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the 
Senator from Texas for that purpose. 

Mr. KERR. Madam President, I ob- 
ject to the Senator’s yielding for that 
purpose. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
I make the point of order that no busi- 
ness has been transacted since the last 
quorum call. 
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Mr. GORE. Madam President, I ap- 
peal from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Chair has not 
ruled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is correct. No 
business has been transacted. 

Mr, GORE. Madam President, I ap- 


question is: Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Sen- 
ate? [Putting the question.] 

The ruling of the Chair is sustained. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
I make the point that a quorum is not 
present. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the rollcall be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ENCOURAGE ILLEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
this legislation would make it possible 
for representatives of competing firms to 
work together in the day-to-day conduct 
of the business of the satellite corpora- 
tion while at the same time enjoying im- 
munity from the antitrust laws. What 
more attractive opportunity could these 
competitors imagine to facilitate their 
efforts to evade the antitrust laws in 
other areas. Certainly the recent cases 
involving price fixing in the electrical 
industry demonstrate that some com- 
petitors will conspire when given half a 
chance. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. My question to 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see is this: Suppose this legislation 
should not pass. Would NASA have 
power to enter into a contract with the 
communications carriers, anyway, with- 
out this legislation? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is my under- 
standing that NASA has very broad 
powers to contract in connection with 
space and satellites, so I would answer 
the question in the affirmative. It would 
have the power. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. But without 
this legislation, if a group of communi- 
cations carriers entered into a contract 
with NASA, would they be exempt from 
the antitrust laws? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, They would not be 
exempt from the antitrust laws. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Soif they tried 
to carry on operations such as proposed 
without the passage of the pending bill 
they would run squarely into the anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If they tried to get 
together in a joint venture or a consor- 
tium, which is what it really would be, 
to operate a communications system of 


this kind, they would violate the anti- 
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trust laws without question, in my 
opinion. 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. One of the 


from the antitrust laws of the United 
States, within the scope of the opera- 
tions described in the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. This would 
be a permission to do something pro- 
posed to be made possible by the Gov- 
ernment, which otherwise would be a 
violation of the antitrust laws. I have 
pointed out that not only would that be 
true, but also it would give to them an 
opportunity to meet in connection with 
the operations of the satellite commu- 
nications system. It would provide an 
opportunity for getting together for the 
purpose of talking about other matters. 
The Department of Justice, in enforcing 
the antitrust laws, has been very strict 
about that. 

For example, the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly has made re- 
quests for certain information from the 
steel companies. The steel companies 
would like to be able to agree about what 
certain definitions mean, in connection 
with cost data. The Department of Jus- 
tice would not permit the steel com- 
panies to have their auditors get to- 
gether, let alone their executives, to 
agree on definitions. 

In this case the presidents or general 
managers of large communication car- 
riers would be getting together for all 
kinds of purposes relating to the satel- 
lite communications system. They 
would not be able to do that without vio- 
lating the antitrust laws, unless the bill 
were passed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The holders of 
the second class of stock—not the com- 
munications carriers themselves, but the 
holders of the second category of stock; 
that is, the manufacturers of electronic 
equipment—by virtue of this joint own- 
ership, could likewise hold conferences 
as joint stockholders in the corporation, 
and could plan what they wished to do 
about manufacturing equipment. Would 
there not also be an exemption from 
the antitrust laws for the manufacturers 
of electronic equipment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This would not be true with re- 
spect to some of the smaller carriers, but 
nearly all of the large communication 
carriers have their own subsidiaries for 
the manufacture of their hardware. 

A. T. & T. has Western Electric, about 
which we have heard a great deal be- 
fore the McClellan committee. A. T. & T. 
buys practically all of its equipment 
from Western Electric. RCA has its own 
manufacturing concern. General Elec- 
tric has its manufacturing concern, All 
the large carriers have their own manu- 
facturing concerns. 

Of course, those representatives would 
be able to get together, and would be 
given a golden opportunity to arrive at 
arrangements which might be contrary 
to the antitrust laws. 

I point out that the recent price-fixing 
cases in the electrical industry, which 
resulted in convictions and jail sen- 
tences in the Philadelphia trials, show 
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that some of the large companies—cer- 
tainly some in the electrical industry— 
will get together and conspire if they 
are given half a chance to do so. 

Mr. KERR. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. KERR. Was the A. T. & T. con- 
nected with that case? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I said the electrical 
manufacturing companies. 

Mr. KERR. Are they included in the 
bill? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. I am giving 
that as an example of how, in many 
fields, large companies will get together 
to conspire if they are given half a 
chance to do so. 

Mr. KERR. But the Senator is not 
taking the position—nor is he making 
the accusation—that what he has de- 
scribed is applicable to A. T. & T., I. T. & T., 
or RCA, or other carriers who are in- 
terested in having a part in this pro- 
gram of international communications 
satellites? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. General Electric—— 

Mr. KERR. I was not talking about 
General Electric. I asked the Senator 
if he is accusing those who are contem- 
plated as stockholders in the corpora- 
tion of that to which he has referred. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No, I made it clear 
I was talking about the electrical manu- 
facturers in the Philadelphia case. 

Mr. KERR. Very well. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I also point out that 
General Electric has indicated it would 
like togetin. At one time General Elec- 
tric had in mind forming a corporation 
for the purpose of participating in this 


program. 
Mr. KERR. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator accusing 
them of wanting to do so in an unlawful 
manner? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am not accus- 
ing them at all, but General Electric 
happens to be the firm which had more 
people involved in the conspiracy in 
Philadelphia than any other manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. KERR. That subject is covered 
by the litigation to which the Senator 
referred, is it not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. Is the Sena- 
tor contending that the A.T. & T. or 
RCA or other large communication car- 
riers have no desire to violate the anti- 
trust laws and no record of having done 
so? I do not think the Senator is con- 
tending that. 

Mr. KERR, If the Senator does not 
think the Senator is contending that, the 
Senator suggests that he not intimate it; 
and if he does think it, the Senator sug- 
gests that he so state. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In any event, these 
companies have had antitrust cases. 
They were accused of violating the anti- 
trust laws; some have been convicted 
and others have entered into consent 
decrees. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa asks the Senator from Tennessee 
to document that statement in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Very well; it will be 
documented. I shall be glad to do so. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Is it not pos- 
sible, under the second category of stock- 
holders, for the manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment to buy stock in the 
corporation which would be created 
under the terms of the proposed bill if it 
should become law? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the Senator 
please repeat the first part of his ques- 
tion? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Part of the pro- 
posal under the bill is that stock would 
be sold to authorized communications 
carriers. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. One-half of the 
stock would be set aside for them. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. One-half of the 
stock would be sold to what is called the 
general public. There is a provision 
that: 

At no time shall any stockholder who is 
not an authorized carrier, or any syndicate 
or affiliated group of such stockholders, own 
more than 10 per centum of the shares of 
voting stock of the corporation issued and 
outstanding. 


In the second category of general 
stockholders the proposed law would per- 
mit a person or corporation to own 10 
percent of the stock. That would permit 
five corporations to own 50 percent of 
the stock, 

In that second category, which does 
not include authorized communications 
carriers, would it not be possible under 
the terms of the pending bill for a manu- 
facturer of electrical equipment to own 
25 percent of the stock in the corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, it would be pos- 
sible for a manufacturer of electrical 
equipment to own a part of the stock 
set aside for the public, provided it was 
not a subsidiary of or connected with a 
communications carrier. That is, it 
would be possible for General Electric, 
Westinghouse, or Allis-Chalmers to own 
up to 10 percent of the stock. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Really, the pro- 
vision was designed for that purpose, 
was it not? As common stockholders, 
would not the provision permit these 
people to get together legally—not to 
conspire, but to get together legally—to 
talk and plan about prices they would 
charge for the electrical equipment they 
would furnish? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course they 
would discuss prices. 

There is a provision which is supposed 
to promote competitive bidding, which I 
shall discuss later, but there would be 
discussions. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. An amend- 
ment was put in. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Oklahoma asked me to document the 
facts about Western Electric and others. 

Mr. KERR. I did not ask the Senator 
to document that. I asked the Senator 
specifically about A. T. & T. and I. T. & T. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. I shall docu- 
ment the cases. 

Mr, KERR. Very well. 
Iasked for. 


That is what 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. This hardly comes 
as @ surprise because Adam Smith, an 
economist of considerable reputation 
among advocates of a free enterprise 
economy, pointed out nearly 200 years 
ago: 

People of the same trade seldom meet to- 
gether even for merriment and diversion, but 
the conversation ends in a conspiracy against 
he public, or on some contrivance to raise 
prices. 


Smith doubted that the Government 
could prevent people of the same trade 
from assembling together,“ but he did 
feel strongly that Government ought to 
do nothing to facilitate such assemblies; 
much less to render them necessary.” 

WHY MAKE IT EASIER? 


Think of the ease with which the rep- 
resentatives of the firms in the commu- 
nications industry or in the equipment 
manufacturing industry could arrange 
their discussion of price fixing, the allo- 
cation of markets and other such activi- 
ties that enjoy great popularity in cer- 
tain business circles. The number of 
complaints filed by the Justice Depart- 
ment in antitrust cases indicates that 
there is considerable activity in these 
fields even under the most adverse 
conditions. 

Under the proposal we have before us, 
such violations of the antitrust laws 
would be almost impossible to detect. 
The only protection for the public inter- 
est might be that violating the antitrust 
laws would become so easy that it would 
cease to be a challenge for the imagina- 
tive and creative individuals involved 
and therefore might decline in popu- 
larity. 

Because of the great public interest in 
satellite communications, it has been 
necessary to provide for extensive Fed- 
eral regulation, coordination, and plan- 
ning. The provisions of title 2 of the 
Satellite Communications Act are in- 
tended to implement the policies spelled 
out in the preceding sections of the bill. 
The provisions of title 2, however, are 
inadequate in many ways and do not 
afford the protection which the public 
must have. 

COMPETITION VERSUS REGULATION 


In areas where it has seemed neces- 
sary to approve of legalized private 
monopoly, primarily in the transporta- 
tion and public utility fields, there has 
been a significant departure from tradi- 
tional antimonopoly policy. The orig- 
inal departure from our traditional faith 
in competitive principles was neither 
final nor complete. 

In the early stages of the develop- 
ment of the concept of regulated indus- 
tries the break was partial, tentative, 
and very carefully circumscribed. The 
popular attachment to competitive prin- 
ciples and our deep-seated hostility 
toward monopoly were reflected in the 
many safeguards and limitations which 
were imposed on the early grants of 
privilege to public utility type corpora- 
tions. When we felt compelled by in- 
stitutional pressures and necessities to 
legalize private monopoly, we did so only 
with reluctance and serious misgivings. 
This was considered a dangerous ven- 
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ture which required unusual precautions 
against miscarriage. 

The theory of natural monopoly, 
though having a certain element of 
plausibility, has never been an entirely 
convincing argument in our economy. 
When a limited degree of monopoly has 
seemed necessary or desirable in partic- 
ular situations, our attitude has been 
that it was socially tolerable only when 
rigorously circumscribed. Early legis- 
lation in the public utility field, though 
authorizing monopoly, sought to preserve 
as much of the competitive structure in 
the economy as possible. This effort to 
retain competition was a demonstration 
of our faith in the freely operating mar- 
ket forces and reflected the prevailing 
mood of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. 

GROWTH OF MONOPOLY 


The concept of the public interest as 
originally conceived in the development 
of the public utility idea was sound in 
theory. Unfortunately, the concept fell 
upon bad days and as the years have 
passed it has been distorted into an in- 
strument for the promotion of monoply, 
primarily because of failure of the 
human element under powerful eco- 
nomic and political pressures. 

Public regulation has gradually shifted 
its objective from protecting the public 
interest to protecting the monopolies 
created under its aegis. 

Public regulation was originally in- 
tended as a substitute for competition 
in the limited sectors of our economy 
where for technical reasons competition 
was considered to be either impossible 
or undesirable. 

At this point I would like to quote 
briefly from a book entitled “Monopoly 
and America” by Walter Adams and 
Horace Gray, both economists of excel- 
lent reputation and both established 
scholars in the field of monopoly 
problems. 

In discussing the problem of regulated 
monopolies, they state: 

The significant feature of this conception 
was the retention of the competitive ideal of 
service at cost (including a fair return on 
the capital employed) as the goal of public 
policy. Society might for practical reasons 
institute monopoly in special situations, but 
it would invoke its sovereign police power 
to compel such monopolies to conform to the 
competitive model with respect to end re- 
sults. Thus, on this reckoning it was pos- 
sible to have monopoly without suffering its 
normal consequences; to abandon competi- 
tion but still enjoy its benefits; to force 
monopoly to behave competitively. All this, 
it was then believed, could be accomplished 
by rigorous application of the police power 
in the public interest. 

ADAMS AND GRAY 

Subsequent events, however, revealed basic 
errors in this assumption. The men of that 
period (the late 19th and 20th centuries) 
seriously misjudged the efficacy of the police 
power. They failed to comprehend that neg- 
ative, restrictive control of individual be- 
havior can never be a substitute for positive 
decisionmaking in the productive proc- 
ess. They underestimated the difficulties 
and frustrations incident to application of 
the police power within our constitutional, 
administrative, and political system. More 
particularly, however, they completely mis- 
apprehended the nature of legalized private 
monopoly—its intransigence, its resourceful- 
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ness, its ruthlessness, its economic and polit- 
ical power, its capacity to evade or subvert 
public regulation. They failed to forsee that 
increasing social dependence on the services 
of such monopolies would progressively 
strengthen their strategic position vis-a-vis 
the community, further diminish the limited 
effectiveness of public regulation, and even- 
tually create a situation where the sovereign 
powers of Goyernment would be invoked to 
protect and subsidize rather than to regulate. 


This, Mr. President, is an accurate 
analysis of the breakdown of the process 
of public regulation. Public regulation 
has, as we are all too keenly aware, failed 
to provide a substitute for competition. 
In far too many instances regulation has 
become the servant of private rather 
than public interests. It is against this 
historical background that we must eval- 
uate the language in title 2 of this bill in 
our efforts to determine whether there 
is therein provided adequate protection 
of the public interest. 

ROLE OF PRESIDENT 


Subsection (a) of section 201 deals 
with the role of the President. When 
S. 2814, the original administration bill, 
was first introduced, it contained a pro- 
vision that the President “plan, develop, 
and supervise the execution of a national 
program for the establishment as expe- 
ditiously as possible of a communications 
satellite system.” This was in full rec- 
ognition of the need for far-reaching 
influences beyond the normal regulatory 
pattern. 

The communications carriers, who 
have sought from the beginning to gain 
exclusive control of the private satellite 
corporation which has been proposed, 
fought this language bitterly. It was 
their contention that such language 
would lead to Presidential interference 
with the normal business operations of 
the private corporation, and that such 
interference not only was unnecessary 
but would make their life in terms of 
managing the corporation intolerable. 

As a result of the arguments made by 
the communications carriers, the Presi- 
dent’s power was severely restricted. 
His role was limited to that of aiding 
in the development of, and fostering the 
execution of a national program for the 
establishment of an operational commu- 
nications system. The Commerce Com- 
mittee has improved upon the language 
of the bill somewhat, but the present 
language which assigns the President the 
responsibility to “aid in the planning 
and development and foster the execu- 
tion of a national program“ is still con- 
siderably weaker than the original 
language thought necessary by the 
President, and this present language is 
clearly inadequate in terms of protect- 
ing the public interest. The argument 
of the carriers seems to have been that 
they should be free from supervision in 
the operation of a satellite system, once 
it had passed out of the planning and de- 
velopment stages. Their contention 
that the normal regulatory forces, es- 
sentially regulation of the satellite cor- 
poration by the Federal Communications 
Commission, would prove adequate, ig- 
nores the fact that the FCC has never 
in its entire history provided the public 
sufficient protection through its attempts 
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at regulation of the communications 
common carriers. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In connection 
with the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee in regard to the 
FCC and the fact that it has never fur- 
nished adequate protection to the public 
in the matter of rates charged by the 
communications common carriers, I 
should like to inquire of the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee whether 
the FCC has ever audited the books of 
A. T. & T. or attempted to determine what 
the real value of their property was as 
a basis for making and setting a rate 
that would allow a reasonable return. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The undisputed 
testimony of Mr. Minow and others of 
the FCC shows that in the whole history 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission there has never been a rate case 
carried through to conclusion on an 
A. T. & T. rate. There have been some 
negotiations, but there has never been 
an investigation of what we call their 
assets, their investments, and everything 
else, which is so necessary in order to 
carry through to a conclusion a rate case. 
In connection with their oversea rates, 
there has never been any effort made to 
regulate their oversea rates until an 
effort was started recently, and that has 
been on a negotiation basis. 

The FCC says that it does not have the 
manpower. I believe that in many in- 
stances it has not had the willpower to 
do so either. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Has it ever at- 
tempted a formal rate hearing with the 
A. T. & T. to determine the basis for inter- 
state charges? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It may have thought 
about one, and it may have started 
one—and I am not certain about that— 
but it has never carried one through. 

There has never been a cost study 
made to see whether A.T. & T. is paying 
a reasonable price to its subsidiary, 
Western Electric, which furnishes all of 
its equipment. There has never been a 
cost study made to see whether A.T. & T. 
is paying reasonable prices for what it 
purchases. 

A. T. & T. did get by negotiation some 
reductions in what it was to pay Western 
Electric, but I believe it should be pointed 
out that the more Western Electric 
charges A. T. & T. for hardware—the 
telephones and transformers and lines, 
and so forth—the better off A. T. & T. is, 
because that means that Western Elec- 
tric is making more profit, and A. T. & T. 
merely passes on the charge to the rate 
base and to the consumer; therefore the 
more profit is made by Western Electric 
the more A. T. & T. makes. That is true 
of other carriers which have subsidiaries 
that supply them. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, Is there any 
reason to believe that it would be easier 
for the FCC to determine a rate base 
and to have a hearing on this whole 
matter of international satellite com- 
munications than it would be to have a 
hearing on the interstate rate base here 
in the United States? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. There is no reason 
to believe that there would be. The 
FCC, by its record, whether because of 
lack of personnel or whatever it is, has 
not shown itself competent or able to 
regulate A.T. & T., nationally or inter- 
nationally, in the past. There is abso- 
lutely no showing that it would be able 
to protect the public interest in connec- 
tion with the joint ownership and opera- 
tion of the space communications satel- 
lite. The public interest would not be 
protected, judging by the record. As the 
Senator has shown, it would be much 
more difficult to have adequate regula- 
tion of a great jointly owned space com- 
munications satellite than it would be 
with respect to one domestic company. 
Not having regulated the domestic com- 
pany, I can seen no hope that the public 
interest would be protected by the FCC 
in the larger venture. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. I know that 
the Senator, in his capacity as chairman 
of the Antimonopoly Subcommittee, 
has familiarity with the survey which 
the firm of Booz-Allen & Hamilton made 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in March of 1962. It made a 
survey of its organization. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am not as famil- 
jar with it as is the Senator from Texas. 
I know that he has asked many ques- 
tions about it. It is a management sur- 
vey which was paid for by the Govern- 
ment itself, to find out if regulation of 
A.T. & T. had been adequate. It found 
that the Commission was not able ade- 
quately to regulate them in the public 
interest. I would be glad to have the 
Senator explain it in more detail. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. I do not want 
to take too much time from the very il- 
luminating address the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee is making to 
the Senate. I wish to refer, however, to 
one or two sentences in the report, be- 
cause they are in keeping with what the 
distinguished Senator has said. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe we should 
make it clear that this survey was se- 
cured and paid for by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget paid for this survey, 
to determine whether the FCC was doing 
its job. In other words, the Bureau of 
the Budget, as a part of its duty, wanted 
to find out whether the Government’s 
money was being efficiently spent and 
whether this Government agency was 
doing its job. I read from page 283 of 
the survey, as follows: 

THE COMMON CARRIER BUREAU Is Nor WELL 
EQUIPPED To MEET Irs RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN THE Face OF A RISING WORKLOAD 
This outline of Common Carrier Bureau 

duties has sketched areas of responsibility 

of an order of magnitude and significance 
which exceeds the Bureau's resources. 

Neither the physical facilities, the staff, nor 

the budget provided the Bureau properly re- 

flects a recognition of the Bureau’s statutory 
obligations. Handicapped by inadequate 
provision of the means of insuring a satis- 
factory level of regulatory activity, Bureau 
management has never been tested by meas- 
uring performance against feasible program 
objectives. Further, there is evidence that 
much of the Bureau staff believes that the 

Commission has far less interest in the Bu- 

reau’s activities than is warranted, Under 
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these circumstances, Bureau management 
has been adequate but uninspired. 


That was an extract from the report 
that I have just read. I call particular 
attention to this portion: 


Bureau management has never been 
tested by measuring performance against 
feasible program objectives. 

Does that not mean that they did not 
get the job done with what they had? 
In other words, they did not try within 
the limits of what they had. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has some very 
good employees and good technicians. 
Mr. Minow is a good man, However, 
the record of the FCC is not one to 
justify any confidence in its being able to 
regulate this space communications 
satellite in the public interest. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I do not believe 
that the Common Carrier Bureau has 
been challenged on that score, so far as 
the integrity or honor is concerned. 
Everyone agrees that they are fine, hon- 
orable gentlemen, but they just do not 
measure up to having the necessary 
drive and energy to get the job done 
with what they have available. We 
have had some experience in the Senate 
with getting something done with a 
limited budget. 

They have a limited budget. I shall 
read another paragraph from this report 
and ask the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee what he has found in that 
connection from his study and in the 
hearings held by the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly. I read now 
from the Booz, Allen & Hamilton report: 

The list of Bureau functions which are ex- 
plicit or implicit in the Communications 
Act is in fact a lengthy one. A tabulation of 
those which, for lack of staff and budget, 
are performed in a superficial manner, or 
are performed for a small fraction of the 
— area ot responsibility, also would prove 
en y. 


Does not that indicate that to add fur- 
ther the vast duties in space activities 
to those which are performed now only 
in a superficial manner or are performed 
for a small fraction of the total area of 
responsibility would only complicate the 
duties which the Commission now has? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It indicates that 
it would be a much harder assignment 
than the Commission has had in the 
past. It has not done that in the past, 
so there is no real promise that it could 
be done in the future. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Booz, Al- 
len & Hamilton report to the Bureau 
of the Budget in March 1962, includes 
a list of items which, the report says, 
the FCC has performed in a superficial 
manner, or in which they have had only 
a small fraction of the total responsi- 
bility. The report states: 

Since January 1, 1956, accounting com- 
pliance reviews have been accomplished for 
only 14 of 24 Bell System companies and 
9 of 40 independent telephone companies. 
Appendix J illustrates this by listing the 
dates on which accounting compliance re- 
views were last conducted for fully subject 
independent telephone companies. 

In 1960, Bell System purchases from the 
Western Electric Co., a Bell subsidiary, 
amounted to $1.8 billion, which amount be- 
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comes part of the rate base on which the 
Bell companies expect a return. Apart from 
occasional review of periodic reports, no 
examination of the books of Western Elec- 
tric or other telephone equipment 
manufacturers has been undertaken to de- 
termine the reasonableness of charges to 
the Bell System. 

Under the Communications Act, depreci- 
ation rates—a major factor in an industry 
with an increasingly faster rate of obsoles- 
cence for much of its equipment—must be 
prescribed by the FCO. Rates of Bell System 
companies can be reviewed every 8 or 
4 years, at best. Although depreciation 
rates in general use are scanned for unusual 
factors, in fact no depletion rates have been 
prescribed for the independent companies 
subject to the FCC. 

The method of timing and billing long-dis- 
tance telephone calls never has been ade- 
quately examined. 


I have quoted from the management 
consultant report, paid for by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. It discusses how 
A. T. & T.—the Bell System—times and 
bills its long-distance telephone calls. 
The report states that that operation 
has never been adequately examined. I 
continue to read: 


Tariffs for the relatively new broad band 
and private line services require study of 
level and structure which has not been pos- 
sible to date on a scale in keeping with the 


rapid development of significant new 
services. 

Disparities which exist between inter- and 
intrastate telephone rates for comparable 
distances are blamed by State authorities 
for inequities in revenue distribution and 
consequent adverse effects on local tax yields. 
Additional accounting studies are needed to 
establish acceptable separations and division 
of revenue. 


The report then continues: 

This list Is susceptible to considerable ex- 
tension. The point is that the Bureau is in 
no position to establish the reasonableness of 
charges in most areas of common carrier 
service. 


In the light of this report to the 
Bureau of the Budget by the firm of 
management consultants that the Com- 
mon Carrier Bureau is in no position to 
establish the reasonableness of charges 
in most areas, my question is whether 
the Common Carrier Bureau would be 
in a position to establish the reasonable- 
ness of rates in a space communications 
satellite system, if such a system were 
authorized under the law and were 
awarded to the A. T. & T. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I feel quite certain 
that the Bureau today cannot adequately 
do such regulating. This should be kept 
in mind. The report was made by an 
outstanding organization. It was made 
objectively and was paid for, as the 
Senator has said, by the Bureau of the 
Budget. In light of that report, how 
anyone could ever think the public would 
have the protection it is entitled to re- 
ceive through regulation by the FCC of 
a space communications satellite, I can- 
not understand. The Commission has 
not been able to regulate adequately 
what has come within its jurisdiction; it 
has admitted this itself. The report is 
conclusive that the Commission has not 
made a showing that it has been able to 
perform this function satisfactorily in 
the past or will be able to do so in the 
future. 


1962 


The assets of A. T. & T. in 1951 were 
approximately $11 billion. In 1962, the 
assets of A.T. & T. were nearly $27 bil- 
lion. Notice the growth in 10 years 
from $11 billion to $27 billion. 

But the FCC Common Carrier Bureau, 
which is supposed to do the regulating, 
and has had a bigger business to regulate 
as time has passed, has been reduced 
from approximately 170 employees to 
130. That number includes clerks and 
secretaries, as well as technicians. So 
the Commission’s manpower has not 
been increased. 

Furthermore, I have not seen any real 
evidence of a will on the part of the 
FCC to regulate A.T. & T. or some of the 
other carriers. I believe Mr. Minow 
hopes that he can improve the situation. 
But after all, this is experience over a 
period of 27 years. If a communications 
satellite is established, this is the man- 
ner in which it will be regulated. I 
think we must judge what will happen 
in the future by what is happening now 
and what has happened in the past. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is the way 
Patrick Henry said it should be done. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe that is a 
part of his great speech. But the pro- 
ponents of the bill seem to assume that 
the FCC can adequately regulate and 
protect the public, while they ignore the 
poor record of the Commission in the 
past. 

I feel very strongly that the powers 
which the President of the United States 
thought to be necessary in order that 
he might be capable of providing ade- 
quate supervision over the activities of 
the private satellite corporation are cer- 
tainly a minimum in terms of what 
should now be included in this bill. 

There has been enough significant 
change in the section relating to the role 
which the President shall play with re- 
gard to the private satellite corporation. 
The original version of S. 2814 provided 
that the President would determine the 
most constructive role for the United 
Nations in connection with the develop- 
ment of the United States portion of a 
global satellite system. This provision 
as it appeared in that bill was in no way 
an effort to preempt any decisions or 
determinations which might appropri- 
ately be made by the United Nations 
itself. Instead, this represented arec- 
ognition of the fact that a satellite com- 
munications system is by its inherent 
nature an international undertaking, 
that our operational system which will 
bring the full potential benefits to all 
the peoples of the world must of neces- 
sity be established through the coopera- 
tive efforts of many nations. 


OTHERS CONCERNED WITH ARMY 
FOOTBALL RECRUITING METH- 
ODS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, will the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am very happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, on Friday, June 15, I made a 
statement criticizing the Army for its 
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methods of recruiting football players, 
and for withholding vital information 
on this subject. 

On that date, I made reference to a 
situation which had developed in the 
State of South Carolina. A young man 
who had signed a grant-in-aid contract 
with Clemson College was recruited by 
Army, and was encouraged to break his 
contract. 

Madam President, although I have not 
seen the announcement, there has been 
read to me over the telephone an an- 
nouncement that the commandants of 
the three service academies—the Mili- 
tary Academy, the Naval Academy, and 
the Air Force Academy—have ageed that 
in the future those academies will not 
undertake to recruit and entice to the 
service academies football players who 
have signed contracts to attend private 
schools and colleges. The agreement 
between the commandants is, as I un- 
derstand, on the basis that no service 
academy will recruit, for football pur- 
poses, young men who have signed con- 
tracts to receive grants-in-aid from pri- 
vate or State colleges, on the basis that 
if they are not accepted by the service 
academies, they will go to the private 
State colleges concerned. 

This is some improvement, and it tends 
to be somewhat in accord with the motto 
of the Military Academy, at West 
Point—“Honor, Duty and Country.” 

However, the other day I pointed out 
how completely in conflict with that 
motto it was for the Military Academy 
to send its representatives around the 
country, seeking to persuade young men 
to break the contracts they had made 
with private colleges, in order to go to 
the Military Academy. 

Senators know that when I raised 
this question, I also raised the issue that 
Members of Congress violate the law by 
designating a young man as an alter- 
nate—usually a third alternate—to at- 
tend a service academy, merely so he 
would be available for selection by the 
academy board, although the young man 
did not come from the district of the 
Member of Congress who made the des- 
ignation. However, it appears that thus 
far the academies are still holding out 
against “coming clean” on that portion 
of the program. 

If the bill to increase the number of 
appointments to be available to the aca- 
demic boards at the service academies 
is to be brought up at this session, I 
believe I shall have to make it a matter 
of record that Members of the Senate 
and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are violating that law. It 
makes no sense, to me, for Congress to 
write a law providing that it shall be 
against the law for a Member of the Sen- 
ate or a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to engage in a certain kind 
of conduct, but not to provide for any 
criminal sanctions, and then proceed 
to cover up for those who violate the 
law. 

I am pleased to find that the other day 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] made a 
very statesmanlike presentation which 
indicated that he agrees with me, and 
that the incident which developed in 
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regard to the recruiting of a young man 
who already had agreed to attend Clem- 
son College was a breach of faith and 
was immoral conduct. The Senator from 
South Carolina made a very fine state- 
ment along that line; and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article written in that con- 
nection, and published on June 8 in the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. The ar- 
ticle is entitled “Blast Dietzel Tactics— 
Protest by South Carolina Senator— 
THuRMOND Hits Practice of Army Staff.” 

There being no Objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
June 8, 1962] 


BLAST DIETZEL “Tacrics’”—Prorest BY SOUTH 
CAROLINA SENATOR; THURMOND Hrrs PRAC- 
TICE OF ARMY STAFF 


WasHINcTON.—Senator STROM THURMOND, 
Democrat, South Carolina, said Thursday 
he has protested to Army officials against 
recruiting of South Carolina football pros- 
pects by West Point Coach Paul Dietzel. 

THURMOND, in a statement said he had 
received complaints that Dietzel representa- 
tives enticed two South Carolina football 
players to attend West Point after they had 
signed to enter the University of South Caro- 
lina and Clemson. 

THURMOND said he wrote Stephen Ailes, 
Under Secretary of the Army, Tuesday, ask- 
ing if the Army considers recruiting of this 
type as ethical and if it has the Department’s 
approval. 

“Obviously, West Point must go all over 
the country seeking football prospects, as it 
is an independent school,“ THURMOND said. 
“Further, I have always held that some of 
the finest young men and prospective foot- 
ball players in the Nation are born in South 
Carolina; but the practice of urging an im- 
pressionable young man to break one con- 
tract to sign another does not seem to be 
the type of standard which our great Mili- 
tary Academy should be setting for the 
young men of America.” 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL EXECUTIVE REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted : 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

John P. Botti, of New York, to be super- 
intendent of the U.S. Assay Office at New 
York, N.Y. 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND CHILD 
WELFARE SERVICES PROGRAMS 
OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for 
myself and the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
the junior Senator from Connecticut 
LMr. Dopp], the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the junior 
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Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hotiann], the junior Senator from 
Washington {Mr. Jackson], the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
junior Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
McCartuy], the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Metcatr], the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], 
and the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], I send to the desk 
and ask to have printed a proposed 
amendment to the bill H.R. 10606. 

Mr. President, if adopted, this amend- 
ment would permit recipients of old-age 
assistance to earn up to $25 a month 
without having the amount so earned 
subtracted from their old-age assistance 
grant. 

As you know, the present law provides 
that in determining need under old age 
assistance the entire income and re- 
sources of an individual are taken into 
account. Thus, any amount an individ- 
ual earns is subtracted from the grant 
which has been determined to represent 
his need. I believe it would be desirable 
and proper to permit old-age assistance 
recipients to contribute, themselves, to 
both their self-respect and their needs 
by allowing them a small amount of 
earnings without penalty. They should 
be allowed to earn a few dollars by baby- 
sitting, gardening, or other casual em- 
ployment without having to break the 
law by not reporting it or being penalized 
for doing so. Moreover, the present pro- 
vision discourages the recipients of old- 
age assistance from seeking such casual 
and part-time employment because if 
they later lose these jobs a great deal of 
effort and time is required to obtain 
restoration of their full assistance grant. 

This is the same proposal which I sub- 
mitted in 1956 as an amendment to the 
Social Security Amendments Act of that 
year and which the Senate adopted by a 
vote of 56 yeas to 34 nays. The amend- 
ment, however, was lost in conference 
and subsequent attempts to revive it 
were put off by the previous administra- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 20, 1962, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

$.2186. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Arranz Rodriquez; 

S. 2340. An act for the relief of Shunichi 
Aikawa; . 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Rozin Recannati; 

S. 2488. An act for the relief of Kim Carey 

Mark Alt.); 

S. 2562. An act for the relief of Sally Ann 
Barnett; 

S. 2565. An act for the relief of Michael 
Najeeb Metry: 

S. 2895. An act to provide for the convey- 


S. 2990. An act for the relief of Caterina 
Scalzo (nee Loschiavo). 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate now adjourn, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered. 

The motion was agreed -to; and (at 8 
o'clock and 3 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, June 
21, 1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 20, 1962: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


William H. Orrick, Jr., of California, to be 
Deputy Under Secretary of State. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 1 to the class 
of career minister: 

Samuel D. Berger, of New York. 

Edmund A. Gullion, of Kentucky. 

Martin J. Hillenbrand, of Illinois. 

John D. Jernegan, of California. 

Thomas C. Mann, of Texas. 

Robert McClintock, of California. 

Frederick E. Nolting. Jr., of Virginia. 

Joseph Palmer 2d, of California. 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, of California. 


William R. Tyler, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 2 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

Sverre M. Backe, of California. 

Stanley S. Carpenter, of Massachusetts. 

Alton L. Gillikin, of North Carolina. 

William L. Hamilton, Jr., of Maryland. 

Thomas H. Lintchicum, of California. 

William H. Taft II, of Connecticut, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of class 
2, a consul general and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America. 

Robert Louis Kinney, of Maryland, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 2, a consul and a secretary in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


The following-named persons, now Foreign 


Service officers of class 3 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

Eric M. Hughes, of Virginia. 

John H. Morris, of Arizona. 

Thomas H. Murfin, of Washington. 

George W. Skora, of Arizona. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 7, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Raymond J. Alvarez, of California. 

William Bodde, Jr., of Maryland. 


Francis M. Kinnelly, of Maine. 

Clint A. Lauderdale, of California. 

James L. Meyer, of California. 

James P. Murphy, of Oklahoma. 

Preston L. Niemi, of Washington. 

Martin Prochnik, of Colorado. 

John E. Reinertson, of Wisconsin. 

G. Henry M. Schuler, of Pennsylvania. 

Eugene R. Vikingson, of Minnesota. 
The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, 


June 20 


vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 


Morris J. Amitay, of New York. 
Daniel A. Britz, of Ohio. 

James N. Bumpus, of California. 
Donald D. Casteel, of Wyoming. 
Harvey T. Clew, of Connecticut. 
Patrick J. Flood, of Ohio. 

Wiliam B. Harris, of California. 

F. Stephen Hoffman, of New York. 
Richard H. Imus, of California. 
Peter J. Lydon, of Massachusetts. 
John C. McClurg, of Missouri. 

Miss Leona M. Nelles, of South Dakota. 
Robert M. Ruenitz, of California. 
David Segal, of Connecticut. 
Reynold A. Riemer, of New York. 
Maurice M. Tanner, of Arizona. 
Frederick W. Tingley, of Maine. 

Miss Mary M. Tracy, of New Jersey. 
J. William Wenrich, of Michigan. 
Milton J, Wilkinson, of Connecticut, 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Norman C. Barnes, of Virginia. 

Hugh W. Burrows, of Michigan. 

Douglas A. Elleby, of Minnesota. 

John G. Heyn, of Connecticut. 

W. Allan Jackson, of California. 

Norman P. Scott, of Colorado. 

Edward H. Splain, of New York. 

Donald K. Taylor, of Maryland. 

Richard E. Undeland, of Nebraska. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers to be vice consuls of the 
United States of America: 

James E. Anderson, of Virginia. 

James M. Ascher, of Illinois. 

Stewart D. Burton, of Utah. 

James B. Fletcher, Jr., of Florida. 

William P. Roessner, of Virginia. 

Kenneth D. Sexson, of Illinois, 

Walter Trenta, of New York. 

G. Claude Villarreal, of Texas. 

Thomas R. Byrne, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, to be a consul and 
a secretary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

Daniel C. Arnold, of Virginia. 

Robert J. Baker, of Virginia. 

Charles I. Cooper, of Massachusetts. 

William M. Decker, of Virginia. 

Willard B. Devlin, of Pennsylvania. 

William F. Donnelly, of Ohio. 

William C. Grimsley, Jr., of Florida. 

Edward J. Nickel, of Connecticut. 

Joseph P. Sherman, of Michigan. 

Eugene F. Sillari, of New York. 

John H. Tobler, of Virginia. 

Sterlyn B. Steele, of California, a Foreign 
Service staff officer, to be a consul of the 
United States of America. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

John A. Baker, of Virginia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

US, PATENT OFFICE 

Manuel C. Rossa, of Virginia, to be an 
Examiner in Chief, U.S. Patent Office, vice 
Arthur W, Crocker, resigned. 

US. Coasr GUARD 

Rear Adm. Donald McG. Morrison, U.S. 

Coast Guard, to be Assistant Commandant 


of the U.S. Coast Guard with the rank of 
vice admiral. 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ARIZONA 


Cassenia E. Crowder, Morristown, -Ariz, 
in place of J. P. Hamilton, retired. 


1962 


Frances L. Roberts, Winkelman, Ariz., in 
place of I. W. Hedworth, retired, 


CALIFORNIA 


Byron H. Alexander, Jr., Culver City, Calif., 
in place of P. H. Jarrett, retired. 
Noel F. Ricauda, Fontana, Calif., in place 
of D. H. Axtell, transferred. 
Jimmy L. Pierce, Lamont, Calif., in place 
of Margaret Campbell, resigned. 
Luke A. Brazo, Pico Rivera, Calif., in place 
of R. C. Parker, retired. 
Ted Ballew, Pollock Pines, Calif., in place 
of D. A. Willey, resigned. 
Hector G. Godinez, Santa Ana, Calif., in 
place of F. R. Harwood, deceased. 
COLORADO 
Claude T. Cecil, Gill, Colo., in place of 
Clarence Townley, retired. 
John A. Miller, Julesburg, Colo., in place of 
J. V. Twomey, retired. 
Laurence Montano, Leadville, Colo., in 
place of C. A. Fitzsimmons, removed. 


FLORIDA 


William A. Holland, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
in place of W. D. Dunifon, resigned. 
J. Douglas Arnall, Venice, Fla., in place of 
R. E. Shallberg, retired. 
GEORGIA 


James L. Sparks, Morris, Ga., in place of 
S. A. Teel, retired. 

Amos S. Roberts, Pinehurst, Ga., in place 
of H. C. Brantley, retired. 


HAWAII 


Edward Y. Shimabukuro, Kaunakakal, 
Hawali, in place of J. D. Lewis, Jr., retired. 


ILLINOIS 


Melvin A. Nourie, Aroma Park, II., in place 
of V. E. Brown, retired. 

Stephen B. Evans, Ellsworth, II., in place 
of W. W. Van Gundy, deceased. 

Clifford L. Lehman, Eureka, II., in place 
of C. B. O’Marah, retired. 

Carl L. Karlson, Nachusa, II., in place of 
C. H. Strong, retired. 

Gerald A. Melvin, Tamaroa, II., in place 
of J. E. Lee, removed. 

INDIANA 

David M. Stanley, Boone Grove, Ind., in 
place of C. E. Baker, retired. 

Eugene Hampton, Darlington, Ind., in 
place of M. E. Maxwell, transferred. 

R. John Boch, Decatur, Ind., in place of 
L. W. Kirsch, deceased. 

IOWA 


Kingsley M. Schaudt, Slater, Iowa, in place 
of M. B. Chader, deceased. 


KANSAS 
John D. Beighley, Smolan, Kans., in place 
of A. V. Nelson, deceased. 
KENTUCKY 
Eldon W. Bradley, Sebree, Ky., in place of 
Milton Ashby, retired. 
MAINE 
Eleanor V. Cushing, Cliff Island, Maine, in 
place of H. E. Cushing, deceased. 
Carroll H. Moulton, East Lebanon, Maine, 
in place of F. W. Pierce, retired. 
John P. Mahar, Rumford, Maine, in place 
of M. B. Manson, deceased. 
MICHIGAN 
Louis A. Haight, Holland, Mich., in place 
of Harry Kramer, retired. 
Paul L. Beyett, Keego Harbor, Mich., in 
place of B. O. Hobolth, transferred, 
Raymond C. Donaldson, Lapeer, Mich., in 
place of R. L. Taylor, retired. 
Lawrence G. Chappel, Marlette, Mich., in 
place of N. F. Smith, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 
Frank J. Petric, Babbitt, Minn., in place 
of E. J. Shega, resigned. 
Gerhardt F. Proehl, Otisco, Minn., in place 
of K. E. Johnson, removed. 
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William A. Silliman, Windom, Minn., in 
place of W. A. Lienke, deceased. 


MISSOURI 


Robert M. Blackwell, Bonne Terre, Mo., in 
place of V. L. Evans, resigned, 

Lewis B. Papin, Chaffee, Mo., in place of 
O. T. Pfefferkorn, retired. 

Archie M. Neff, Goodman, Mo., 
of G. L. Chancellor, deceased. 

Theodoric C. Bland, Kansas City, Mo., in 
place of A. F. Sachs, retired. 

C. Eldridge Griswold, Salisbury, Mo., in 
place of J. F. Vermillion, retired. 

H. Edith Sims, Trimble, Mo., in place of 
R. L. Miller, retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Ellsworth C. McKay, Atkinson, Nebr. in 
place of A. G. Miller, retired. 

Ruby M. Pump, Bennet, Nebr., 
of G. H. Smith, resigned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Erwin W. „Marlow, N.H., in place 
of J. F. Perkins, deceased. 


NEW JERSEY 
William F. Martin, Elmer, N.J., in place 
of L. L. Bignell, retired. 
Frank A. Maressa, Stratford, N.J., in place 
of E. B. Carr, retired. 


NEW MEXICO 


Jack S. Feerer, Logan, N. Mex., in place of 
A. R. Bigelow, retired. 


NEW YORK 

Arthur J. Walsh, Fishers Island, N.Y., in 
place of A. J. Walsh, deceased. 

Michael J. Vickio, Montour Falls, N.Y., in 
place of E. M. Gailey, retired. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

J. Preston Andrews, Jr., Bahama, N.C., in 
place of M. W. Harris, retired. 

Ophelia F. Roberts, Coats, N.C., in place 
of Lucy Kelly, retired. 

Mildred S. Bartlett, Kure Beach, N.C., in 
place of M. O. Saunders, retired. 

Evans L. Caudle, Midland, N.C., in place 
of R. A. Brooks, retired. 

Allen L. Olive, New Hill, N.C., in place of 
O. T. Gardner, transferred. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Elaine G. Majkrzak, a aed N. Dak., in 
place of Alice Russell, 
OHIO 
Robert E. Glick, Ashville, Ohio, in place 
of S. L. Smith, deceased. 
Clarence K. Columbus Grove, 
Ohio, in place of C. A. McCrate, deceased. 
John A. Schadle, Higginsport, Ohio, in place 
of L. L. Seyler, retired. 
John F. Clark, Millersport, Ohio, in place 
of H. D. Bowers, retired. 
Marvin W. Sprague, Williamsburg, Ohio, in 
place of H. L. Hines, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
Dwight L. Crawford, Ames, Okla., in place 
of L. E. Lentz, transferred, 
Don A. Neumeyer, Council Hill, Okla., in 
place of H.H. Swadley, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Arthur B. Everden, East Springfield, Pa., in 
place of M. G. Spencer, retired. 
Robert M. Lewandoski, Harborcreek, Pa., in 
place of A. A. Schutte, retired. 
Blair I, Showalter, Huntington, Pa., in 
place of S. E. Resley, retired. 
Francis C. Bordner, Kutztown, Pa., in place 
of G. R. Frey, retired. 
A. Thomas Carty, Lafayette Hill, Pa., in 
place of H. G. Mack, retired. 
John P. McLaughlin, Levittown, Pa., in 
place of F. B. Davenport, resigned, 
David W. Mabry, Mertztown, Pa., in place 
of E. F. Fox, retired. 
Walter B. Hastings, Polk, Pa., in place of 
J. H. Nix, retired. 


in place 


in place 
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Edgar F. Rader, Jr., Stockertown, Pa., in 
place of Edith Schaffer, retired. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


George C. Summers, Cameron, S. C., in place 
of G. W. Hungerpiller, retired. 
TEXAS 
Mary B. Lee, Charlotte, Tex., 
Edna Martin, retired. 
James E. Carpenter, Comanche, Tex., in 
place of R. L. Eaton, retired. 
Johnie C. Watson, Goree, Tex., 
of E. L. O'Neal, resigned. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Aubrey C. Ottley, Charlotte Amalie, V.I., 
in place of Alvaro de Lugo, deceased. 
WASHINGTON 
Clinton E. Walcher, Conway, Wash., in 
place of O. C. Noste, retired. 
Arthur T. Koski, Deep River, Wash., in 
place of C. A. Appelo, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
Gordon H. Mollers, Glenwood City, Wis., in 
place of H. E. Lauber, resigned. 
WYOMING 
James P. Berry, Big Horn, Wyo., in place 
of K. V. Skinner, retired. 
Jefferson A. Kaul, Pinedale, Wyo., in place 
of D. C. Carson, retired. 
In THE ARMY 
The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 


10, United States Code, sections 3284 and 
3299: 


in place of 


in place 


To be major 
Laird, Wheeler E., 0581530. 
To be captains 


Abell, Julian L., 073588. 
Abraham, Albert, 3d, 073016. 
Abramowitz, Benjamin L., 073236. 
Abrams, Walter G., 073280. 
Ackiss, Ernest L., Jr., 072433. 
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Vaaler, John G., O87648. 

Vail, Nathan C., 094352. 
Valence, Edward, Jr., 073910. 
Valerius, Millard R., 079626. 
Van Dervort, Edmund LeR., 073911, 
Van Giesen, Robert E., 072557. 
Van Horn, Jonathan S., 072799. 
VanBebber, Herman J., 074577. 
Vandenberghe, Henry E., 077752. 
Vaughan, Frederick C., 094900. 
Vergot, William D., 072559. 
Vogentanz, Peter G., 085382. 
Vydra, Anthony L., 078533. 

Vye, George D., 084111. 

Wade, Herman L., 092033. 
Wadsworth, Frederick J., 088516. 
Wagenheim, Herbert M., 073913. 
Wages, Jerry S., 084537. 
Wagner, John F., 073914. 
Wagner, Keith A., 085276. 
Waldeck, James J., Jr., O73915. 
Waldo, Rondel L., 073206. 
Walker, James R., 078536. 
Walker, Kenneth S., 073119. 
Walker, William C., 074034. 
Wall, John F., Jr., 073916. 
Wallace, Edwin L., 078537. 
Wallace, George C., 085690. 
Wallace, James W., 073003. 
Wallace, John W., 087654. 
Wallington, Edward H., O77758. 
Walsh, Gordon P., 081758. 
Walter, John S., O77761. 
Walton, John C., Jr., O77762. 
Wangenheim, Richard M., 085277. 
Wappes, George R., O87656. 
Ward, George W., Jr., 073918. 
Ward, Thomas J., 073005. 
Washburn, Richard B., 073919. 
Wasko, Frank J., Jr., 077764. 
Waterman, Stephen, 3d, 073006. 
Waters, George D., 085461. 
Weathers, John T., 094903. 
Weden, Gilbert J., O72278. 
Wegley, Frederick L., Jr., O73008. 
Weihl, William L., 073920. 
Weiler, Harold E., 087660. 
Weinstein, Leslie H., O73921. 
Weinstein, Sidney T., 073922. 
Wells, Norman S., 087662. 
Wemmering, Fred A., 072804. 
Werner, Gary LeR., 085698. 
Wesson, Robert E., O78543. 
West, Arvid E., Jr., 073923. 
Westcott, William C., 3d, O73925. 
Wheeler, Lester McF., 084113. 
Whipple, Winthrop, Jr., O77772. 
White, Jack A., 074593. 

White, William T., Jr., 081760. 
Wickware, Argle W., 081762. 
Wien, George E., 073926. 

Wiles, James M., OT7777. 
Wilkerson, Arlie J., 074597. 
Wilkins, Aaron E., 2d, 092271. 
Willcox, Lester A., 081763. 
Willette, William P., 087667. 
Williams, Bruce H., 072561. 
Williams, Donald G., 074598. 
Williams, Gary C., 073928. 
Williams, Nelson E., 085283. 
Williams, Richard L., 074599. 
Williams, W. Douglas, 073929. 
Williamson, Jerry G., O87669. 
Williamson, Marvin M., 078980. 
Williford, Donald E., 074600. 


Willis, Raymond E., 094356. 
Wilson, Carl A., Jr., O75093. 
Wilson, Ernest B., 073931. 
Wilson, Gary L., 078553. 
Wilson, John W., 085704. 
Wing, Thomas, 091727. 
Winkel, Paul P., Jr., 073932. 
Winkelman, Barry A., O77782. 
Winnicki, Philip W., 081766. 
Winship, Edwin C., O77783. 
Winter, Thomas C., Jr., 073933. 
Withers, George K., Jr., 073934. 
Wittekind, Wilfred H., 074602. 
Wolfgang, Albert E., 092274. 
Woliver, Clarence H., Jr., 077/789. 
Wolterstorff, Jerrold D., 077/791. 
Womack, Kenneth S., 092275. 
Woodard, James O., 089016. 
Woodmansee, John W., Jr., 073936. 
Woods, George J., Jr., O73937. 
Woods, Stephen R., Jr., 073938. 
Woolworth, Wesley B., 073013. 
Works, Bobby, 081769. 
Worthen, Freddie J., 078559. 
Wright, Edward S., 088235. 
Wright, Lloyd R., 084929. 
Wuest, Melvin L., 073939. 
Wurman, James W., 080232. 
Wynn, Gerard M., 073940. 
Yawberg, Harold D., 073208. 
Yon, Everett M., 073941. 
Young, David C., 2d, 092276. 
Young, George E. W., Jr., 073942. 
Young, Gregor T., 3d, 078561. 
Yuhas, Robert J., 073014. 
Zamora, Emilio B., 087674. 
Zane, Thomas L., O77798. 
Zeigler, Michael G., 073943. 
Zimmerman, Martin B., 073944, 
Zittrain, Lawrence O., 072806. 
Zoghby, Guy A., O73251. 
Zook, Kenneth A., 085104. 
Zwahlen, Robert J., 072807. 

To be captains, Chaplain 
Beal, Donald B., 091781. 
Collard, Robert W., 090612. 
Fung, Edmond, 094456. 
Gremmels, Delbert W., 089808. 
Jernigan, Duie R., 091884, 
Mills, Charlie S., 092097. 
Murphy, James J., 089565. 
O'Shea, Edward L., 089122. 
Ouzts, Paul D., 091967. 
Phillips, Major H., Jr., 092114. 
Tolbert, Carl E., 092135. 
Van Verth, Leroy E., 094657. 
Weathers, Clifford T., 092143. 
Wetherell, Sterling A., 092146. 


To be captains, Women’s Army Corps 


Bizzelle, Joanalys A., L496. 
Eslick, Joyce E., L568. 
Pleasants, Katherine, L552. 
Pons, Mildred E., L553. 
Smith, Carol L., L566. 

To be captains, Medical Corps 
Aguilo, Juan M., 092151. 
Aldrich, Robert C., 094036. 
Alexander, Jack L., 094037. 
Allen, Ray F., 094565. 
Anderson, Kirby V., 094039. 
Andrews, Frank B., Jr., 094270. 
Belknap, Harold R., Jr., 093356. 
Bethlenfalvay, Nicholas C., 093029. 
Boyd, Charles M., 094443. 
Burdick, Richard E., 094051. 
Butkus, Donald E., 094054. 
Campbell, James A., 093370. 
Campbell, Selma R., 093371. 
Cordes, Charles K., 092175. 
Cranston, John P., 3d, 094064, 
Daus, Arthur T., Jr., 093382, 
Doolittle, William H., 093391. 
Duncan, Malcolm P., 092183. 
Dyke, Charles J., 094745. 
Edwards, Adrian L., 093395. 
Edwards, John B., 094073. 
Eisenstein, Elliot M., 094074. 
Enloe, Leslie J., 093398. 
Epling, John P., Jr., 094293. 
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Ewald, Roger A., 094296. 
Facer, James C., 093399. 
Feldman, Edgar A., 094580. 
Feroli, Edward J., 093037. 
Franklin, Gerald S., 094583. 
German, Norton I., 093039. 
Goiser, John L., 092195. 
Goler, David, 094462. 
Gottlieb, Lawrence H., 093042. 
Grames, George M., 094585. 
Gross, Joseph O., 092197. 
Guilfoyle, Francis M., 094586. 
Hamaker, William R., 093422. 
Hannegan, Michael W., 093044. 
Herrington, Jack K., 094306. 
Holmes, Keith D., 094761. 
Holmes, Robert A., 092203. 
Jensen, Nelson R., 093047. 
Jones, Graham P., 093441. 
Kehoe, John E., 093049. 
Krank, Daniel F., 093452. 
LaNoue, Alcide M., 093453. 
Larson, Alvin L., 093454. 
Levine, Seymour, 092214. 
Linder, William R., 092215. 
Lodmell, John G., 094104. 
Loeser, Louis I., 093459. 
Lyon, Charles M., 093460. 
McClure, Hubert L., 094108. 
McNamara, James V., 093057. 
Mears, William W., 093058. 
Meril, Allen J., 093059. 

Milo, Anton P., 093473. 
Mitchell, David P., 093474. 
Montgomery, Robert C., 094115. 
Morgan, Donald W., 093478. 
Morgan, Loren R., 093060. 
Muir, Robert W., 093062. 
Neely, Ernest R., 093064. 
Olsen, Earl R., 093483. 
Osborn, James R.. 095077. 
Parker, Jerry M., 092235. 
Raffety, John E., 094334. 
Ramer, Barry S., 094783. 
Rapoport, Morton I., 094336. 
Readling, Thomas A., 094638 
Rich, Norman M., 093075. 
Rogers, John T., Jr., 093495. 

: Ross, Stewart D., 2d, 093077. 
Sanders, Daniel T., 093501. 
Stevens, James C., 094651. 
Stevenson, Robert S., 094139. 
Stockwood, Robert C., Jr., 093084. 
Taylor, David M., 093520. 
Taylor, Thomas R., 093088. 
Thering, Harlan R., 093523. 
Thompson, Gale E., 093090. 
Thompson, Leonard R., 093091. 
Thorpe, George J., 093092. 
Toth, William N., 093093. 
Townsley, James T., 3d, 094146. 
Villella, Ronald L., 093095. 
Warrender, Charles L., 093538. 
Watanabe, Henry K., 094154. 
Watson, Ralph J., 094799. 
Werth, Jude N., 093098. 
Wiitala, Walter W., 094905. 
Wissel, August G., 093099. 
Young, Frank C., Jr., 093545. 
Zalis, Edwin G., 092277. 

To de captains, Dental Corps 
Bullard, Jesse T., 093030. 
Gary, Ralph R., 0950265. 

King, Billie C., 094095. 
Sinton, Thomas S., 091687. 
Uotinen, Kyosti G., 094798. 

To be captains, Veterinary Corps 
Davidson, David E., Jr., 093383. 
Hildebrandt, Paul K., 095039. 
Kinnamon, Kenneth E., 092080. 
McNellis, John O., 091643. 
Pulliam, James D., 092239. 
Watsabaugh, Charles J., 093097. 

To be captains, Medical Service Corps 
Allen, Turman E., Jr., 076818. 
Bass, Bobbie R., 073019. 
Beach, Douglas J., 076819. 
Bourland, Gene M., 088577. 
Bradford, Charles E., 073131. 
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Brannock, Joseph E., Jr., 088244. 
Causey, James A., 084136. 
Chiei, Dante A., 076822. 
Cuzick, William T., 084760. 
Dean, John W., 084152. 
Decker, Walter J., 085519. 
Demaree, Gale E., 085743. 
Dettor, Charles M., 072697. 
Donato, Joseph J., 085744. 
Dorsett, Herbert F., 073067. 
Dowery, Gordon K., O72701. 
Early, Ralph T., 072468, 
Erickson, Duane G., 075352. 
Green, Bruce E., 076824. 
Heinz, Robert F., Jr., 072481. 
Hughes, Joe C., 085772. 
Jackson, Raymond A., 073240. 
Jacobs, Claude G., Jr., 088402. 
Johnson, David E., 085422. 
Joyce, Brendan E., 085011. 
Kays, John M., 088408. 
McFarland, Joseph H., 085435. 
Mikkelsen, Richard C., O73171. 
Muzzio, Robert J., 074409. 
Neugebauer, Donald L., 080350. 
Paris, Henry J., Jr., O9 1663. 
Paul, Hinton G., Jr., 076829. 
Pfeiffer, William G., 078166. 
Potin, James B., 083560. 
Salmon, Ray W., Jr., O78 168. 
Sisk, Leonard C., 072789. 
Timmons, John A., Jr., 073204. 
Ungar, Ralph F., 088315. 

Van Meer, James E., 084290. 
Weinert, Charles M., 086919. 
White, John J., 087988. 
Williams, Edwin H., 087970. 
Yim, Herbert K., 091434. 
Ziebell, Earl L., 086975. 


To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 


Barkley, Velma J., N2879. 

Capper, Edna L., N2778. 

Carlson, Vivienne C., N2947. 

Clark, Anna M., N3045. 

Condit, Mary M., N2864. 

Donnelly, Gwendolyn N., N3047. 

Dubatowski, Doris T., N2786. 

Fitzroy, Barbara M., N2899. 

Preidhoff, Erla J., N2872. 

Galloway, Katherine F., N3032. 

Gann, Ellen J., N2978. 

Gately, Miriam A., N3052. 

Hovind, Virginia D., N2911. 

Jagiello, Helen D., N3020. 

Johnson, Nevaida T., N3026. 

Joyner, Mary E., N2979. 

LaRock, Ethel B., N2884, 

Learned, Grace, N2972. 

McLeod, Alva J., N2991. 

Nellis, Virginia M., N2973. 

Reed, Della K., N2980. 

Schadl, Hilda T. A., N2907. 

Yoder, Dolores E., N3040. 

To de captains, Army Medical Specialist 
Corps 

Davis, Barbara A., M10178. 

McGown, Helyn L., M10177. 

Pfeiffer, Violet R., M10179. 

The following-named persons for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States, in the grades specified under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3283, 3284, 3286, 3287, and 3288; 

To be majors 

Riley, Francis J., Jr., 01307467. 

Wetherill, Jerry G., 01342137. 

To be captains 

Hobby, Thomas K., 01931299. 

Johnson, James P., 01877290. 

Knox, Owen H., 04030918. 

Mills, Robert W., 02266273. 

To be first lieutenants 

Alton, Gary O., 04061018, 

Blank, Lyle E., 04074662. 

McKay, Michael J., 04061216. 

Pallo, Carl A., 02304720. 

Silvey, Bruce D., 05402538. 
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To be second lieutenants 


Benca, John P., 05006744. 

Blaz, Donald J., 05215713. 

Clark, David E. 

Herholz, Paul R., Jr., 05214753. 
Jeffords, James P., 05211989. 
Jobe, Kenneth D., 05512170. 
Johnston, William D., 05007136. 
Lamb, John C., 05307362. 
McDaniel, Gary D. 

Mulvanity, Thomas W., 05311716. 
Raley, Michael D., 05307919. 
Sodano, Guy R., 05002879. 
Spitzer, Joel S., 05401793. 
Washington, Raleigh B., 05309700. 
Zimmers, Joe L., 05312084. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 
3288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, and 3294; 


To be major, Medical Corps 
Cabezas, Miguel E., 04077958. 
To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 


Johnson, Martha E., N768634. 
Tirado-Gonzales, Crisonia, N900806. 
To be captains, Dental Corps 
Genova, James J., 05500579. 
Morrow, Raymond K., 05408442. 
Simmons, Donald E., 05312612. 
Zingale, Joseph A., 05202617. 

To be captains, Medical Corps 
Gaskill, Harold V., Jr., 0973970. 
Hammond, Charles, 05501283. 
Jiamachello, Nicholas, 05208322. 

Keuls, Hans A., 05209647. 
Littell, Delvin E., 02295469. 
Mahoney, William D., 02295417 
Major, John E., 04012792. 
Moore, Marcus M., 02295623. 
Pruitt, Basil A., Jr., 05003936. 
Robinson, Henry A., Jr., 04071080. 
Schwartz, Marvin N., 02297978. 
To be captain, Medical Service Corps 
MacEntee, John L., Jr., 01891294, 
To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 
Heitsman, Lois J., N5200300. 
To be first lieutenant, Dental Corps 
Clancy, James M., 05004803. 
To be first lieutenants, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps 
Mowry, Richard E., 02304749. 
Tips, Robert H., 02303657. 
To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 

Arthur, James D., 02300764. 
Becker, Arthur A., 02305104. 
Bolick, Larry E., 05703680. 
Cohen, Richard J., 05004579. 
Gates, Francis K., Jr., 05209939. 
Harrell, Jerry D., Jr., 05203257. 
Hurwitz, Richard A., 04065176. 
Miller, Donald F., 05004198. 
Monzingo, George F., 02303735. 
O'Rourke, George W., 02300846. 
Rainville, Thomas J., 02305040. 
Shown, Thomas E., 02305169. 

To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Grodt, Robert G., 05703448. 

To be first lieutenants, Veterinary Corps 

DelFavero, John E., 02300662. 
Pakes, Steven P., 04069732. 

To be second lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 
Kisella, Mary A., N5411424. 
Phelps, Carol L., N5407360. 

To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 

Corps 

Anderson, Ralph L., 05213297. 
Barnes, Perry A., 02300376. 
Kistler, Thomas E., Jr., 05201733. 
Milne, Richard B., 04083522. 
Waters, George A., Jr., 05309538. 
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The following named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
and corps specified, under the provisions of 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 3288 and 3290: 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 


Corps 
Ake, Robert M. Piercey, Charles K. 
Bigelow, Robert T. Thompson, Dale L., 
Helin, Donald D. Jr. 


Hostetter, Donald L. Van Broekhoven, Rol- 
Moreland, William F. lin A, 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, Sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


Adorian, Stephen J.,Magenis, Richard S. 
Jr. Massey, George M. 
Anderson, Francis E. McLane, Earl L. 
Bailey, Joseph N., Jr. Montgomery, James R. 
Barnett, Joseph T. Moore, Larry D. 
Bartlett, LeRoy, III Mueller, Thomas O. 
Becker, Robert A. Mueller, Tommy R. 
Beckner, Donald W. Neisess, James A. 
Belcher, Billie Nichols, Brent H. 
Black, James W. Norberg, Edward J., 
Branch, Boyd R. Jr. 
Brick, Charles 8. Norvell, Benjamin R. 
Brown, Kenneth N. O'Connor, Dennis L. 
Brown, Martin A., III O'Donnell, Thomas J., 
Burns, Thomas B., Jr. Jr. 
Callahan, James E. Overcash, Johnny B. 
Caram, Meredith H. paris, James R. 
Coleman, John L. Pasley, John R. 
Dalziel, Dean A. Pedone, Peter J. 
DeGroot, Michael H. Poehler, Bruce B. 
DeRossett, William J. Powers, William 8. 
Dick, Wiliam H. Quirk, Gerald L. 
Dillard, James H. Reynolds, Marcel F. 
Doleschal, Walter Richardson, Thomas 
Feeley, Thomas M. O. 
Feldman, Henry J. Rockswold, Ellis G. 
Finnell, Woolsey, III Root, David K. 
Fischer, William F. Rutherford, Jerry R. 
Glosson, Clyde W. Salas, Andres E. 
Gurnee, Ronald W. Sellers, Kervin R. 
Snyder, Bradley J. 
Solis, Emilio R. 
Spears, Lacy L. 
Spencer, Thomas A. 


Harris, Donald W. 
Hasbrouck, Joseph F. 
Helvey, Robert L. Spivey, David A. 
Henry, Joseph R. Stephens, Robert L., 
Hill, Ralph L. Jr. 

Hohmann, Errol G. Swant, Billy J. 

Hon, Hollie T., Jr. Tallman, Harold S. 
Tellier, John A. 


Irby, Dewitt T., Ir. 
Izzard, William: A. 
Johnson, Charlton G., < 
Jr., 05314904. Weeks, Robert S. 
Johnson, Walter deF. 
Jorgensen, James P, 


Kovach, James E. 
LaBoa, Guy A. J. 
Larson, James W. 
Loftus, James S., Jr. 


Wright, Carleton C., 
Jr. 


Wright, Rodney L. 
Yearout, Robert D. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 20, 1962: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Herbert W. Klotz, . 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
FEDERAL POWER eee 
Harold C. Woodward, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Federal. Power Commission 
for the term of 5 years expiring June 22, 
1967. (Reappointment. ) 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1962 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Matthew 9: 36: When He saw the 
multitudes, He was moved with compas- 
sion on them. 

Almighty God, as we think of the vast 
multitudes who inhabit this world, we 
shamefully acknowledge that for many 
life is a difficult struggle, full of peril 
and fraught with despair. 

When we look at them we also are 
moved with compassion, for it seems as if 
their whole earth is a place of griefs and 
graves, and each day a veritable combat 
against odds and handicaps which often 
cause their hearts to ache and break. 

We are not asking Thee to bless us with 
a sheltered life, secluded from all hard- 
ships and hazards, for human experience 
teaches us that these are the things men 
live by and attain with fullness of ma- 
turity. 

Grant that we may incarnate the spirit 
of our Lord whose faith was strong and 
radiant, enabling Him to transmute 
loss into gain and defeat into victory. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
the appointment of the Senator from 
Idaho, Mr. DworsHak, as an additional 
conferee on the bill (H.R. 10802) en- 
titled “An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 


WEST VIRGINIA’S CENTENNIAL 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, 99 years 
ago today, June 20, 1863, while Abraham 
Lincoln was President of the United 
States, the State of West Virginia was 
admitted to the Union. Several years 
ago there came into my possession an 
American flag with 35 stars which was 
the flag used when West Virginia was 
admitted to the Union, West Virginia 
being the 35th State. 

With the permission of the Speaker 
and the House, I should like to display 
this flag this morning, as a means of 
calling attention to the centennial of the 
great State of West Virginia, which will 
occur next year. 
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I hope that all those who see this 35- 
star American flag, and who hear or read 
these remarks, may come to the West 
Virginia Centennial celebration. On be- 
half of the State of West Virginia, I 
especially want to invite all of my col- 
leagues to visit West Virginia in 1963. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 120] 

Adair Fisher Merrow 
Addonizio Flood Moulder 
Alford Frazier Powell 
Bass, N.H. Frelinghuysen Rains 
Bennett, Mich. Garland Riley 
Blatnik Glenn Saund 
Blitch Gray Scranton 
Boykin Griffin Slack 
Brademas Harrison, Va, Smith, Miss. 
Brewster Hoffman, . Spence 
Sine nee Stubblefield 

urtis, Mass. arman Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn. Kearns Thompson, Tex. 
Dawson Lennon per 
Denton Van Zandt 
Diggs McDonough Yates 
Farbstein May 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 385 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
py under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday, June 19, I was absent from 
the city on account of official business. 
I should like the Recorp to show that had 
I been present I would have voted 
against the motion to recommit on HR. 
12154, a bill to amend the Sugar Act, and 
I would have voted in favor of the bill on 
final passage. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1962 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11222) to 
improve and protect farm income, to re- 
duce costs of farm programs to the Fed- 
eral Government, to reduce the Federal 
Government’s excessive stocks of agri- 
cultural commodities, to maintain rea- 
sonable and stable prices of agricultural 
commodities and products to consumers, 
to provide adequate supplies of agricul- 
tural commodities for domestic and for- 
eign needs, to conserve natural resources, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
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consideration of the bill H.R. 11222, with 
Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Cootry] had 
1 hour and 28 minutes remaining, and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN] 
had 1 hour and 34 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not expected to take part in this debate, 
certainly not at this time, until just a 
moment ago when a letter was brought 
to my attention, written by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to what apparently 
is a select list on the Republican side. 
The letter I have here is addressed to my 
colleague the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis]. This amazing statement 
is included in the second paragraph: 

It is a well-known fact that the Republi- 
can leadership is opposing these goals just 
for opposition’s sake, and I know you are 
under great pressure to follow this course. 


I just want all of the membership to 
know, and particularly the Members on 
my side, that I resent that kind of state- 
ment even if it comes from the Secretary 
of Agriculture. As the minority leader, 
A challenges my integrity and my good 

aith. 

I have been in the Congress now g0- 
ing on 28 years. When I first came to 
the Congress we were in the depths of a 
depression. Farm bills were offered by a 
Democratic President in a Democratic 
Congress. I supported them. Through 
the years I have supported farm legisla- 
tion that I thought was good for the 
farmer and good for the country. But, 
on occasion I have opposed legislation 
because I thought it was bad. 

Having this letter from Mr. Freeman 
in mind, I want to say that so far as I 
know no one in the leadership on the Re- 
publican side is twisting anybody’s arm 

here. The measure before us has been 
considered in the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. On our side we are represented by 
able, conscientious people who know 
something of the farmer's problem. 

Certainly, there is opposition to this 
bill, I want the Secretary to know, and 
I will put my reputation for integrity 
up against his, and leave it to any one of 
you to decide, that I have looked at this 
bill and have talked with our members 
on the committee as well as other in- 
terested people, yes, even with people on 
the Democratic side, and as a result of 
those conversations Iam against this bill 
because it is a bad bill. It offers the 
farmer the choice of regimentation or 
ruin. What sort of choice is that? 

The claim that it is going to save 
money is as phony as it can be. No one 

impact of this 
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I represent a district in Indiana where 
we have a lot of good farmers. I know 
them. They, too, have talked to me 
about this bill. They do not want this 
legislation. 

Let me just point out that if I were 
looking at the politics of the situation I 
might say, “All right, my Democrat 
friends, pass this bill. We will give you 
plenty of rope and you can hang your- 
selves.” But I have never operated on 
that basis during my service in the 
House of Representatives, and I have 
been here too long to change now. 

I say again that this is a bad bill. 
I am convinced that anyone who has 
studied it and really knows about it 
realizes it is a bad bill. All of the farm- 
ers who have talked to me in Indiana, 
and they cannot all be mistaken about 
it, do not want this legislation. If I 
voted for this bill, I would be voting 
against the overwhelming majority of 
the people in my district, who are vitally 
interested in it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended to speak on this bill at this 
time, but I think in view of the remarks 
of the distinguished minority leader, a 
few remarks by me would be in order. 
In the first place, I want it known I do 
not question the integrity or the charac- 
ter or the sincerity or the good faith of 
the distinguished minority leader. He 
knows the regard in which I hold him. 
But I think it should be pointed out here 
that if the Republican minority on the 
Committee on Agriculture has a substi- 
tute for this bill, nobody has seen it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I wish to advise the 
majority leader and the Committee that 
during the committee’s deliberations on 
the bill, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Qure] offered a substitute to the 
entire bill and it was voted down by a 
vote of 19 to 14, asI recall. There were 
other amendments by the 
minority and they did not prevail in the 
committee. So when the gentleman al- 
leges that the minority did not propose 
any amendments, he is entirely mis- 
taken. 

Mr. ALBERT. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I have not seen the proposal. 
The distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
is the ranking member of the commit- 
tee, and if there is a Republican position, 
that position should be stated by him. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I think that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa on yesterday made it 
perfectly clear that we on the minority 
side are opposed to regimentation and 
control of the American farmer and 
creating a czar out of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. That is our position. 

Mr. ALBERT. My answer to that is 
that I am opposed to regimentation and 
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control also, but there is no regimenta- 
tion or control in this bill. You cannot 
put into effect a single provision in either 
the feed grains or wheat sections of this 
bill unless two-thirds of the farmers 
support it. 

That is the first thing. Now I might 
say that the disclosures—and I had not 
intended to mention this—made before 
the Fountain subcommittee indicates 
there is or there might be a Republican 
position of opposition and negativism 
with respect to this proposal. 

Now does anybody deny that Mr. 
Martin Sorkin was a member of the 
staff of Secretary Benson? 

Does anybody deny that Mr. Sorkin 
attended a meeting at which important 
officials of the Republican party were 
present? 

Does anybody deny that Mr. Sorkin 
has been on a retainer for an organiza- 
tion that has financially supported Billie 
Sol Estes? 

Does anybody deny that Mr. Sorkin 
has said that it was the consensus of the 
meeting of Republican leaders to which 
he was invited, that they were not going 
to offer constructive proposals but were 
going to oppose Democratic proposals in 
the farm bill? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am glad. that 
the distinguished gentleman from Indi- 
ana and the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa have said that they will ap- 
proach this subject in a constructive 
manner; that they will offer construc- 
tive proposals; that they will try to 
improve this bill—and I am sure it can 
be improved. I have never seen a bill 
that could not be improved. 

Yes, you can jeer and you can cheer— 
you have jeered and you have cheered for 
30 years but you have only controlled 
two Congresses in all that time. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my friends on 
the Republican side know, as I know the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
knows, that I have never tried to play 
politics on the farm issue on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. But the time has 
come when we need to get away from the 
1958 Feed Grain Act and when we need 
to get away from the Wheat Act that is 
piling surplus upon surplus at a cost to 
the taxpayers which this country can 
ill afford to continue. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. ees 

Mr. C I am sure this bill will 
be fully debated before we finally vote 
on the measure. I want to call the at- 
tention of the Members to page 10971 
of yesterday’s Recorp in which the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Focarty] points out very clearly 
why he is opposed to this bill. Among 
other things he said: 

S 
visions of this bill embody a “bread 
tax”—and anything that even suggests that 
kind of a tax should be of great concern 
to those of us who represent the urban 
areas. 

I do not use this expression “bread tax” 
loosely. I realize it is a serious statement. 
As I see it, this bill contains provisions 


that would tax American consumers more 
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than $164 million a year for their daily 
bread. 


I hope that Members from the urban 
districts will take heed. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, before 
I speak what is on my mind I want to 
refer to what our distinguished majority 
leader has just said relative to no bill 
having ever been on the floor of the 
House that could not be improved. I 
am amazed that the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture woulc bring 
out such a poorly constructed bill that 
already there have been proposed at 
least 13 amendments which apparently 
are going to be accepted in toto by the 
chairman of the committee in order to 
get his bill through. In fact I feel he 
is going to accept any and all amend- 
ments in order to draw additional sup- 
port for the bill. This is an amazing 
procedure to say the least. One would 
suppose the chairman would want to 
protect his bill, but such is not the case. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to 
represent one of the finest agricultural 
districts in the Midwest. My district 
is richly endowed with black, fertile soil 
and a God-fearing people who enrich it 
with their labors, asking no more from 
the land than they give it and asking 
no more from their Government than 
they are willing to give it. 

It is for these people that I speak. 
But no words of mine can adequately 
express how deeply disturbed our farm- 
ers are that we should have before us a 
bill of this character. I hope his voice 
can be heard above the political drum 
beatings of Secretary Freeman. 

By propaganda, by pressure, by politi- 
cal promises, by patronage, and by proj- 
ects, Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
has been clubbing the bill through Con- 
gress that he will be able by its terms to 
club the farmer to his bidding. And 
that is no exaggeration. 

Are we so blind that we do not see, 
so deaf that we do not hear, so dumb 
that we do not understand that it is the 
preconceived plan of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make himself virtually 
czar of agriculture? His objective was 
set forth last year when he recom- 
mended to the Congress a comprehen- 
sive farm bill that would have vested in 
the Secretary of Agriculture unprece- 
dented legislative as well as executive 
powers. If enacted, it would have made 
our farmers economic peasants and po- 
litical pawns. 

While Secretary Freeman’s proposal 
was summarily rejected by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture last session, his plan 
for agriculture has not changed. This 
bill is a part of that preconceived plan. 
He is now attempting to accomplish 
piecemeal what he failed to accomplish 
last year. The governmental. philos- 
ophy of Federal control and dictation 
embodied in the measure we rejected 
last year is embodied in the measure 
now before us. This bill is less com- 
prehensive than last year’s proposal in 
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order to make it more palatable, but the 
principle of compulsion is the same. 

Surely we need no more than the bill 
proposed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture last year and the dairy farming 
provision proposed this year to appre- 
ciate what Secretary Freeman’s philos- 
ophy is. We are grateful to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for discarding the 
Secretary’s dairy recommendation. But 
we cannot be unmindful that he believes 
that our dairy farmers should be under 
a licensing system and that he would fix 
a fine of $2,000 or 1 year in the peniten- 
tiary, or both, for any farmer that failed 
to keep proper books and record as de- 
termined by the Secretary. 

Can we not see, and cannot we under- 
stand what the Secretary of Agriculture 
plans for our farmers? This bill is only 
a part of what will ultimately mean the 
complete regimentation not solely of the 
feed grain farmers but of all farmers. 

Can we not see, and seeing, can we not 
understand, that Secretary Freeman’s 
legislative strategy is to divide and con- 
quer? By limiting the scope of the bill 
to only some of our agriculture com- 
modities, he anticipates that there will 
be little or no opposition to his proposal 
from those sections of agriculture not 
affected by the measure. But I cannot 
believe that he can divide the farmers of 
the country, whether they raise wheat 
and corn, or tobacco and cotton, on such 
a fundamental principle as is involved 
in this legislation. 

If we adopt this principle of compul- 
sory Government controls for agricul- 
ture, by what logic can it be said not to 
be a sound principle to be adopted not 
only to all of agriculture but to every 
segment of our economy? If it is good 
policy to give a few people in Washing- 
ton the power to decide how much you 
shall raise, how much you can sell, and 
at what price you can sell it, by what 
logic can you say that this power in 
Washington to decide upon production 
and prices and wages should not be ap- 
plicable to every phase of our national 
economy? 

As a part of this divide and conquer 
strategy, the Secretary repeatedly points 
to the fact that tobacco and cotton are 
presently under more rigid controls than 
wheat and corn. That argument fails 
to take into account a number of differ- 
ences between the commodities. Time 
precludes any detailed discussion. But 
there is one major difference that must 
be mentioned. In the instance of such 
commodities as wheat and corn, we are 
dealing with food. We are dealing with 
a necessity of life. Today it is in abun- 
dant supply. In our zeal to solve the 
problem of overabundance we may, in 
our zeal, ultimately create the more dis- 
tressing problem of a scarcity. 

The administration argues that this 
legislation would accomplish three 
highly desirable objectives: 

First. That it would increase farm in- 
come. 

Second. That it would result in sav- 
ings of $1 billion a year over the next 4 
years. 
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Third. That is would get the Govern- 
ment out of much of its grain storage 
activities and thereby prevent future 
scandals of the kind involving Billie Sol 
Estes. 

The truth is that the bill before us 
would achieve none of these goals. It 
would, however, submit farmers to the 
harshest production controls in Ameri- 
can history. It would sharply restrict 
the farmer’s right to make his own man- 
agement decisions. It would make him 
more dependent upon Government and 
less dependent upon the marketplace for 
his income. It would, over a period of 
time, boost consumer food costs, first by 
reducing feed grain supplies which 
would, in turn, mean less and more ex- 
pensive meat, eggs, poultry, and dairy 
supplies. 

It is impossible to square the admin- 
istration’s claims that the proposed 
Farm Act would raise farmer income 
and reduce Government costs by a bil- 
lion dollars a year at the same time. 
First, let us remember that the bill 
would force an arbitrary acreage reduc- 
tion of 20 percent. To offset at least in 
part the income farmers would lose as 
a result of the one-fifth cut in wheat and 
feed-grain acreage, the Government 
would make land diversion payments. 
Thus, the sponsors of this legislation ad- 
mit that additional Government pay- 
ments would be required just to main- 
tain farm income near present levels. 

These payments will come, of course, 
from the U.S. Treasury. This raises an 
obvious question: How can the Govern- 
ment reduce the costs of its farm pro- 
grams by $1 billion a year while increas- 
ing its cash outlays for such programs? 

Perhaps the same administration econ- 
omists who have been making errone- 
ous budget forecasts for the last 18 
months have been called in to show the 
Department of Agriculture how to save 
more by spending more. 

During the TV debates of 1960, Mr. 
Kennedy said his farm program would 
cost 81½ billion to $2 billion less than 
the plan then in effect. Actually, the 
Kennedy program cost $1 billion more 
during the first year and the costs have 
continued to mount during the second 
year. 

Now, if the administration program 
will not cut costs and will not boost farm 
income—and quite obviously it will do 
neither—what of the argument that it 
will prevent future scandals of the Billie 
Sol Estes kind? If the program should 
reduce surpluses over a period of years, 
as its supporters contend it would, there 
would be a wild scramble by grain stor- 
age operators to keep their warehouses 
at least partially filled with Government- 
owned grain. Competition for grain 
storage would become fierce and the op- 
portunities for special favoritism would 
be multiplied. Acreage allotments would 
also become more valuable by becoming 
more scarce. Again, the temptation to 
engage in fraudulent allotment. ex- 
changes would be greater, not.less. The 
argument that the proposed bill is needed 
to prevent future scandals is preposter- 
ous. 
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What disturbs me most about this leg- 
islation is the mischief it will work in 
the Midwest—in the corn-hog-cattle op- 
erations of hundreds of thousands of 
family farm people who, up to now, have 
been relatively free of Government con- 
trols and have enjoyed a reasonable 
measure of prosperity as a result of their 
own efforts and decisions. For the first 
time, they will be told how much feed 
grain they can produce. For many of 
our farmers, this is the equivalent of 
being told how many cattle and hogs 
they can feed. And this, in turn, is the 
equivalent of putting a ceiling upon the 
amount of money they can earn, and 
placing a limit upon their right to ex- 
pand and prosper. 

This is not in the tradition of freedom 
that American farmers have enjoyed 
throughout the Nation’s history. If the 
Government can intervene in the private 
operations of the individual farmer to 
the extent that is proposed in the pres- 
ent bill, then it can similarly intervene 
in the lives and the business operations 
of all Americans. And this is exactly 
what some of the professional planners 
have always wanted to do. 

The demands for approval of the ad- 
ministration farm bill are not coming 
from the farms. As I stated earlier, I 
have the honor to represent one of the 
Nation’s most productive farm districts 
and the only interest farmers of that 
area have in the pending bill is an inter- 
est in seeing it defeated. 

This measure is not needed. It is not 
wanted by the farmers who would be 
most directly affected. It is not in the 
best interest of the country as a whole, 
It should be defeated. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. GaTHINGs]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, 
lengthy hearings were held on the long- 
range farm bill which we now have un- 
der consideration. In addition to the 
time taken for the actual testimony pre- 
sented to the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, many days were required in ex- 
ecutive sessions. The subcommittees 
also worked on various phases of the 
legislation and made recommendations 
to the full committee. During the course 
of the hearings almost 1 week’s time was 
devoted to the cropland retirement pro- 
gram. Many bills on this subject, a 
number of which were identical in 
phraseology, were before the committee. 
This program was an alternative to the 
bill which was approved by the House 
Committee on Agriculture, H.R. 11222. 
Since so much time was given to the 
cropland retirement program. I think 
that it might be well to discuss this leg- 
islation at this time. 

The declaration of policy contained in 
the bill is as follows: 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2, The Congress finds that the pro- 
duction of excessive supplies of wheat and 
other grains depresses prices and the income 
of farm families, constitutes improper land 
use, and is wasteful of our natural resources. 
It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress and the purpose of this Cropland 
Retirement Act of 1962 to bring the supplies 
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of wheat and other grains into line with 
current demand so that (a) farm prices and 
per family farm income can be increased; 
(b) the surplus of these commodities can be 
reduced; and (c) the public cost of farm 
programs can be decreased. To effectuate 
the policy of Congress and the purpose of 
this Act, programs are herein established to 
assist farmers to divert a portion of their 
cropland from the production of excessive 
supplies of wheat and other grains, and to 
carry out a voluntary program of soil, forest, 
and wildlife conservation. 


Those principles are laudable. Could 
they be accomplished under legislation 
of that kind? 

The legislation provided for the re- 
newal of expiring conservation reserve 
contracts. It was estimated that at the 
end of 1960 at the time when the author- 
ity to sign contracts ended, there were 
306,000 conservation reserve contracts 
covering 28.7 million acres in 47 States. 
The next step in the proposal was for 
the Secretary to negotiate long-term con- 
tracts to retire additional acreage on the 
basis of competitive bids. It was sug- 
gested that emphasis should be made on 
bringing in whole farms under the pro- 
gram. The rates of payment to retire 
land would be fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in keeping with the provi- 
sions of the legislation. The actual rate 
itself was to be set at such a level that 
cropland acres on a voluntary basis 
may be brought into the program by the 
Government agreeing to pay attractive 
land rental payments. The system was 
presented as being a voluntary one and 
the amount of the payment to be deter- 
mined by competitive bid. Cash or in- 
kind payments were to be made. The in- 
kind payments were to equal 115 percent 
of the support level. According to the 
testimony of those who favored the bill, 
65 to 80 million acres would be required 
to be retired in order to meet the objec- 
tives of the program. Under these bills, 
the Secretary was to announce not later 
than February 1 of each year a determi- 
nation of: 

First. The total estimated cropland 
available for production of crops in the 
country. 

Second. The total acreage of wheat, 
corn, grain sorghum, oats, barley, rye, 
soybeans, and flax seed that would be re- 
quired to bring the estimated annual pro- 
duction plus the anticipated release from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
into balance with the estimated annual 
disappearance of such commodities. 

Third. The required number of acres 
of cropland that would be retired and 
used for soil conserving purposes. 

The opponents to the crop retirement 
plan argued that the program would in- 
volve about 76 million acres, of which 36 
million would not now be producing any 
crop whatever in surplus supply. 

The cropland retirement bill would fall 
short in bringing farm income to farm 
people and farm communities. The plan 
would not eliminate the mammoth and 
burdensome farm surpluses, and instead 
of reducing costs, the costs would be 
considerably higher than the costs of 
H.R. 11222. By retiring whole farms and 
the loss of income of farmers in not be- 
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ing able to put the land to productive 
use, would bring back the destructive soil 
bank to rural America and further drive 
the people from the land. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. T yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I desire to compli- 
ment the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Garutncs] for pointing up 
some of the drawbacks to this land 
retirement program about which we have 
heard so much during the debate on this 
bill. There is no doubt that it will, as 
the gentleman has pointed out, dry up 
some of our rural communities. It will 
work to the detriment of the small coun- 
try merchant, country fertilizer and ma- 
chinery dealers, and many others. But 
I also want to point out that involved in 
the consideration of this land retire- 
ment program which the gentleman has 
discussed is the cost involved in that 
program. 

How much does the gentleman think 
it would cost for a farmer to retire his 
productive acres? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I will say to the 
gentleman that I shall get to that point, 
and at that time I will gladly yield to the 
gentleman just a little further on. I 
am going to discuss that point in just a 
moment, if the gentleman will permit me. 

Mr. JENNINGS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I wish the gentleman would 
do that. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I shall yield to the 
gentleman in just a moment. 

Such results would be far-reaching in 
the farm areas; businesses would close 
up, or those that remained would be 
forced to operate on a mighty thin edge 
to stay in business at all. The bill that 
is now being debated would cut back on 
surplus products, maintain a reasonably 
high rate of farm income, and appreci- 
ably reduce overall costs of programs 
for feed grains and wheat. 

Let us estimate the approximate cost 
of the cropland retirement proposal. 
From the hearings it is found that the 
national average receipts for corn to a 
farmer amount to $40 per acre; wheat, 
$21; oats, $15, each rounded to the near- 
est dollar. In arriving at rates of pay- 
ment to farmers, the estimate should ap- 
proximate the gross receipts less the 
actual operating costs. The payment 
rates per acre with the calculated gross 
income minus costs for each crop would 
show as a national average a payment of 
approximately $20 an acre. To get actual 
productive land out of cultivation the 
owner would place quite a premium on 
its value under the system of voluntary 
competitive bidding. With the emphasis 
upon taking out full, whole farms as the 
sponsors contended, the purpose was to 
pay for this idleness of land use over a 
period of years. The taxpayers would 
pick up quite a heavy cost. The com- 
munities would suffer even worse. An 
estimated 76.2 million acres would be re- 
quired to make the program effective, 
making the total cost for 1 year's 
operation $1,520 million. If a farmer 
had the privilege of contracting his crop- 
land, that is, any cropland that he has 
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available, for a particular rate of pay- 
ment, what cropland would he reduce? 
He would reduce the low-value crops and 
work tirelessly to increase the yield on 
the remaining land he tilled. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, what 
I wanted to ask the gentleman is this. 
How much does he think it would cost on 
an average to take productive land out 
of production, 1 acre of good, produc- 
tive land? 

Mr. GATHINGS. It would take an 
average of $20 an acre, according to the 
hearings. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is right. It 
would cost at least an average of $20 an 
acre and in many cases it would cost 
more. It was estimated that in this land 
retirement program it would be neces- 
sary to withhold land for a period of 
from 5 to 15 years. If you paid $20 to 
$25 an acre for the land over a period 
of 5 to 15 years, you would have bought 
the land many times over and the land 
would still be there as a threat of surplus 
production when you turned it back. 
So, at the end of the 5 years or the 15 
years, you would have to renew contracts 
for another period of years. So you 
would have the land and paid for it sev- 
eral times over, but you would not have 
title to the land and it would still repre- 
sent a threat of production of surplus 
commodities; is that not correct? 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is correct; I 
thank the gentleman very much for his 
splendid observations. It would lead to 
land speculation as well. This type of 
program has been tried before. It failed 
to aid agriculture—it drove farmers 
from the land. 

Comparison of costs for 1963 of the 
cropland retirement program with the 
food and agriculture bill, H.R. 11222, re- 
flects the following: To retire 75 million 
acres, the net cost to the taxpaying citi- 
zen would be $1,490 million. Under H.R. 
11222, with corn supports estimated at 
$1.20 per bushel, the costs would amount 
to $692 million. If we figure the corn 
supports at $1.30 per bushel, the cost to 
the taxpaying citizen would be $589 mil- 
lion. By taking the higher figure of $692 
million cost, the cropland retirement 
program for the 1 year, 1963, would 
amount to an outlay of $798 million more 
than the legislation we are now consider- 
ing 


There were many sponsors of this leg- 
islation. Eight bills which were similar 
or identical were introduced by well- 
meaning, dedicated men. March 13, 14, 
and 16, 1962, were given over to the hear- 
ings on the cropland retirement and ex- 
tension of expiring conservation reserve 
contracts. Painstaking, honest, and 
wholehearted consideration was given 
this legislation by the committee. What 
was the result of these 4 days of hear- 
ings and full discussions? The plan was 
never mentioned again so far as I know. 
This was the alternative offered our com- 
mittee. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the legis- 
lation we are now considering will be 
approved. 
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Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
mentioned in this debate that the Re- 
publicans oppose this legislation only for 
opposition’s sake; that they are in- 
terested in no legislation which will bene- 
fit the farmer. This is absolutely un- 
true. During the taking of testimony 
the President of the Farm Bureau, 
Charles Schuman, came before us and 
the question was asked him as to what 
amendments he wanted to this bill to 
make it work. He used this analogy. 
There are two planes, exactly the same 
kind, with comparable crews, everything 
similar. But one of them is zoing to 
New York and the other is going to San 
Francisco. If you are going to San 
Francisco, you do not want to make any 
changes to the one that is going to New 
York, because you do not want to go in 
that direction. 

Those of us who opposed this bill in 
the Committee on Agriculture—and all 
the Republicans did—did not want to 
take the road of regimentation and con- 
trol. We wanted a voluntary program. 

I am the ranking Republican on the 
Livestock and Feed Grain Subcommittee. 
As soon as we began working on the feed 
grain section of this bill I made the pro- 
posal to the chairman, “Let us decide 
now whether we are going the route of 
mandatory controls or the voluntary 
route.” The decision was made in the 
subcommittee we would go the manda- 
tory route, and it was stated that there 
was no use for any of us who were favor- 
ing the voluntary route to offer amend- 
ments to the mandatory feed grain pro- 
visions. 

When we reported the feed grain sec- 
tion to the full committee, again I asked 
the full committee to decide which di- 
rection this airplane would go. Again 
the majority decided to take the man- 
datory route but not the voluntary route. 
So that is the direction we took all the 
way through. 

It has been stated here that the Re- 
publicans made no proposal of merit. 
After the committee had completed its 
work on this mandatory program it was 
impossible to report it from the com- 
mittee. There were not the votes nec- 
essary to report it. So I decided I would 
prepare a substitute that embodied as 
much of the administration bill as I 
could accept but change those portions 
which I could not accept in such a way 
that I could support the bill. I offered 
that substitute, and even though it got 
14 votes it was not enough to carry it. 
So you can see the Republicans have 
been trying and trying hard to get the 
committee to consider legislation which 
we believe would be of merit. The ma- 
jority would not even seriously consider 
our proposals. I ask, Who was being 
partisan? 

Let us look at the legislation itself and 
find out why we oppose this legislation. 
In the past never have feed grain farm- 
ers been subjected to marketing quotas. 
Never has it been the case that every 
feed grain farmer was forced to take a 
cut in production against his will. It 
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was never put into effect when it was 
law, and this was repealed in 1954. No 
Secretary of Agriculture would invoke 
marketing quotas on feed grains while 
it was on the books for many years, be- 
cause they knew it would not work. 

We have had control programs, as has 
been pointed out, on cotton, tobacco, rice, 
peanuts, and wheat, but every time those 
farmers cut back their production of that 
commodity they did not cut total pro- 
duction, they put those acres into feed 
grains, so they were still raising crops 
from fence row to fence row. Never in 
the past has a man been refused the 
right to raise as much of the feed grains 
as he needed to feed his livestock. He 
will be denied that under this bill. 

If there were no other way to balance 
feed grain production with demand, I 
would sit down right now and say, “Let 
us vote for this legislation,” but we have 
proven some successes in the emergency 
feed grain program that was in effect in 
1961 and is in effect right now, which 
we can build on for a successful volun- 
tary program. A voluntary feed grain 
program permits each farmer to manage 
his own farm. Under the present vol- 
untary feed grain program better than 
24 percent of the feed grain acres, that 
is, grain sorghums and corn, have been 
idled. That means that the farmers who 
found that feed grain acreage reduction 
fitted within the management and op- 
eration of their own farms. They could 
idle between 20 and 40 percent of their 
acres and they went ahead and did it. 
The remainder of the farmers to whom 
it would not fit into their operation, in 
fact it might have even thrown them 
into bankruptcy if they were prohibited 
from raising crops on all their acres, 
did not comply. They did not receive 
price supports, of course, so it did not 
cost the taxpayers a cent. Their produc- 
tion could not go into Government stor- 
age so no storage money was paid out 
for their grain. 

May I ask you why should we require, 
as this bill requires, for each farmer to 
take the same kind of cut, such as 25 per- 
cent of their production, no matter what 
their farm operation is like? If one 
farmer is overmechanized and sais, “I 
cannot take the cut,” and the other is 
undermechanized and can cut 40 per- 
cent, let the one voluntarily cut 40 per- 
cent and the other one produce what he 
wants without receiving price supports. 
You get the same kind of reduction in 
production as the mandatory program, 
but the farmer would be managing his 
own farm the best he knew how. This 
is the kind of agriculture we have had 
to date. This is what the Republicans 
want. At this point I would like to read 
from the May issue of the Farmer Union 
Grain Terminal Association Digest: 

Farm Secretary Freeman's supply-manage- 
ment program is given only 50-50 chance. 

Is there an alternative? Yes. It is a con- 
tinuation of the 1961 and 1962 feed grain 
programs, and 1962 wheat program. They 
were designed to be temporary emergency 

to bridge time gap until perma- 
nent legislation could be passed. But they 
have been so successful that many say, let's 
keep em going for a while.” 
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It makes good sense. Farmers, commodity 
groups, business interests need time to ad- 
just to supply management. Farmers have 
proved to curb production, but 
need time to unify, get strong leadership into 
the field. Congress needs time to mull over 
the whole program. Maybe a continuation 
of present emergency program would please 
everybody, 

The Secretary of Agriculture said in 
his testimony in the Senate one of the 
reasons why he did not want to continue 
the voluntary feed grain program was, 
and I quote: 

It does interfere with the orderly func- 
tioning of the market, resulting in a number 
of localized situations that are difficult to 
handle and cause disruptions. 


This is what I tried to tell you people 
on the majority side last year. 

This is the reason why the Republi- 
cans opposed the bill last year. Section 
3 of the original feed grain bill gave the 
Secretary of Agriculture unlimited power 
over the commercial by permitting to 
sell all of our surpluses at the market 
price. This would have permitted him 
to market twice as much as is marketed 
by the farmers of this country in one 
marketing year. When the conference 
committee limited the Secretary’s au- 
thority which he now says is causing dif- 
ficulty, I voted for the bill because the 
basic features of the voluntary feed 
grain program would be permitted to 
work and we want it to continue to work 
now, but it is uncalled for to require 
every farmer to take the regimentation 
of this bill. 

Some people say that the cotton, to- 
bacco, peanut, rice, and wheat farmers 
have already accepted regimentation 
and controls; I say this is not true. 
When the cotton farmer reduced pro- 
duction he planted feed grains and as 
much as he wanted too, and in no past 
feed grain program was he forced to 
comply. The same has been true of the 
tobacco, peanut, rice, and wheat farmers. 
If we invoke mandatory controls on feed 
grains there is no place to turn. Farm- 
ers must idle a substantial portion of 
their acres even if it would bankrupt 
them. A dairy farmer may need all of 
the grain he raises to feed his cattle, but 
this law would prohibit him from doing 
it, The bill has an inducement for 
farmers to vote for the program by pay- 
ing the farmers for idling his acres. 

In the first year they would get 50 per- 
cent of what they normally raised, in 
the second year it is cut to 40 percent 
and in the third year it is cut to 30 per- 
cent. Afterward they would get no 
payment for idling acres. You know 
what this is going to do to the farmers’ 
income—it is going to drastically reduce 
the farmers’ income. This bill is going 
to hurt the farmers. It is the reason 
why I refuse to vote for it. 

Many of my colleagues think that un- 
der mandatory controls all feed grain 
farmers in the country would have to 
share in the reduction in production, but 
this is not true. As it was pointed out 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Hoeven], 37 States in the 
Union do not produce sufficient feed 
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grains to fulfill the needs of their live- 
stock industry. This means that the 13 
remaining Midwest States would suffer 
the entire cutback in production in order 
to balance supply with demand. The 
Department estimated that it would take 
a 20- to 25-percent reduction in acres 
when the whole country was covered. 
Will this mean that the commercial areas 
of the country now will suffer a 35-per- 
cent mandatory reduction in acres. If 
a dairy farmer in Tennessee produced 
enough feed for his herd he would not 
be required to cut back. However, a 
dairy farmer in my district under like 
circumstances would be forced to cut his 
feed production and go out on the com- 
mercial market to purchase perhaps a 
third of his feed grain during a year. 
How could a more unfair bill be 
proposed? 

This is not the end, however; the bill 
also provides that any farmer who pro- 
duces 25 acres or less would be ex- 
empted. It is true he would be ex- 
empted from the cutback in production; 
however, he would be limited to his 
average production of 1959 and 1960, he 
would be subject to marketing penalties 
and would be denied the right to vote. 
Take for example the farmer whose son 
was in the service during those years 
and he reduced corn production to an 
acreage less than 25 while his farm had 
normally been producing 100 acres; he 
would be severely penalized without the 
right to vote in the referendum. In the 
other body, Senator Proxmire very ef- 
fectively pointed out that small farmers 
are not really exempt in comments en- 
titled “American Press Pathetically In- 
adequate on Farm Bill.” You will find 
his complete discussion on page 9433, 
but in this regard I read: 

One of the most controversial aspects 
of the bill is that over 1 million small feed 
grain producers, almost all of whom feed 
every bushel they produce on the farm, will 
be limited and strictly limited under this 
bill in their production of corn—even corn 
for silage—as well as grain sorghums. No 
feed grain farmers—I repeat no feed grain 
farmers—will be exempt. It is true that 
those who produce less than 25 acres of feed 
may elect not to vote in the referendum—in 
which case they will be excluded from any 
cutback—but they will still be limited to 
their 1959-60 base in what they produce, no 
matter how small they are. 

How in the world can this be construed 
as an “exemption”? For more than a mil- 
lion small farmers will not be exempt. They 
will be strictly limited. If they rely on their 
newspaper, this report will be a cruel decep- 
tion. 


The Department of Agriculture is now 
saying that it has no intention to further 
control American agriculture. I have 
here a copy of a letter from Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Murphy to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Congressman Poacx, 
and I read: 

Charges have been made that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and his aids are “hell 
bent” on controlling the livestock industry 
and that the feed grain program is the first 
step in this direction. 

This is absolutely not true. 


I ask you, is the dairy industry con- 
sidered a livestock industry? Before we 
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knocked it out of the bill, Secretary Free- 
man proposed to control the dairy indus- 
try more than any other industry and 
put them under tight controls and then 
permit the purchase and sale of quotas. 
That is what Billie Sol Estes did, and 
relied on that portion of the cotton law, 
when he bought cotton allotments. This 
would legalize the purchase and sale of 
dairy quotas. That is the direction in 
which we are going because when the 
farmer cuts back on dairy production 
and has excess feed, he undoubtedly 
would feed it to some other kind of live- 
stock which would increase the produc- 
tion of beef and hogs. Controls would 
then be necessary for cattle and hogs. 
This bill is the first step. But I want to 
point out what would be ahead of us in 
the dairy industry. 

The administration seems bound and 
determined to cut the price support floor 
for dairy products. The original provi- 
sions sent to us by Secretary Freeman 
would have provided a cut from 75 per- 
cent of parity to 65 percent if the farm- 
ers accepted controls, but no floor on 
supports if the farmers turned down 
mandatory controls. This is a far cry 
from our present basic protection and 
a severe injustice to the dairy farmers, 
for the present law has effected changes 
in dairy production as the following table 
shows: 

Price support announcements as percents of 

parity and milk productions in the 12 

months following the announcement 


Price ilk pro- 
support Milk pro- duction 
Year announce- | duction in change 
ment as the following from 
percent of | 12 months? previous 
parity 1 year 
Mais Minien 
pou pou 
79 116, 164 —680 
87 114, 313 —1, 851 
90 116, 480 2,167 
90 121, 761 „281 
75 121, 668 —93 
80 124, 447 2,779 
84 124, 734 287 
82 124, 309 —425 
75 123, 245 —1, 064 
77 122, 582 —71¹3 
80 122, 930 398 
> 125, 978 3, 048 
é 


1 88 yar when more than 1 parity announcement was 
parity prises wom were 8 

ma 712 mont T. I. 

Do not think, 8 that the ad- 
ministration has given up. Next year 
they will undoubtedly claim that there 
is a dairy fiasco, or at least a butter 
fiasco. I think that the administration 
is permitting the surpluses to expand in 
order to gain support for their dairy 
control proposals. 

Let us look at what happened in the 
past when we had surpluses like we do 
this year. 

In 1954 the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration purchases amounted to 324.8 mil- 
lion pounds of butter. In 1961, 327 mil- 
lion pounds of butter were purchased. 

But, in 1954 the Department of Agri- 
culture under a Republican administra- 
tion disposed of 317.9 million pounds of 
that butter. But in 1961 it disposed of 
only 195.5 million pounds. 
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E did with its excess butter supply in this administration is getting itself 
Eisenhower administration order to prevent the storage problem into: 
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Purchases and utilization of butter by CCC, calendar years 1958 to 1961, inclusive 
{In millions of pounds] 


2 888825 2 z 


1 Includes cocoa butter sales, transfers to Veterans’ Administration, Bureau of Prisons, and Public Health Service, research donations and inventory reduction, 


As this chart points out, the utiliza- 
tion for commercial domestic sales in 
1954 was 19.7 million pounds. 

In foreign donations for 1954, there 
were 130.5 million pounds moved and 
none in 1961. 

For noncommercial export in 1954 
there was 11.4 million pounds moved and 
none in 1961. 

ICA transfers—9.1 million pounds in 
1954 and none in 1961. 

I charge the Department of Agricul- 
ture is not disposing of this surplus of 
butter so that they can build up a butter 
fiasco and force the Congress and the 
farmers to accept a dairy control pro- 


gram. 

Mr. Chairman, as we look at this legis- 
lation, we find a most unacceptable fea- 
ture. In the referendum the choice the 
farmers have to make is regimentation 
or ruin, as has been pointed out. I say 
it is like asking an innocent man 
whether he wants life imprisonment or 
the death sentence. If the farmer ac- 
cepts the jail sentence you say the first 
year you will give him half enough to 
eat, the second year 40 percent, the third 
year 30 percent, and after that you 
do not need anything. It reminds me of 
the farmer who did not want to feed his 
horse so he decided to wean him. When 
asked by his neighbor of his progress, 
he said that he had weaned his horse 
of eating and if he lived another week 
he would have weaned him of drinking 
as well. And you are asking the Repub- 


the index finger.” You want us to 
an amendment so we will pull it 
with a different finger. 

‘This is really the choice—whether we 
are going to ruin the farmers by this bill 
under either alternative which they are 
offered or refuse to pass the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, these farmers are 
brothers, and you are asking for legis- 
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is a new experience for me. I 
have served in the House for 20 years. 


For 18 of those years I have been on this 
good committee that means so much to 
the rural people of America as well as to 
the tens of millions who live in our ur- 
ban cities. Not one time during these 
18 years have I come to this floor in 
opposition to a bill which had been ap- 
proved by a majority of the Members on 
my side of the aisle. So I say, Mr. 
Chairman, indeed this is a new ex- 
perience. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN, I just want to say that 
the gentleman now addr the 
House, my very good friend, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, is one of the out- 
standing members of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. His advice is 
sought after. He is sound in his think- 
ing. I want the membership to know 
that he is one of the most valuable mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I, of course, ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a very high re- 
gard for the distinguished chairman of 
my committee and my Democratic col- 
leagues. I would like to say again that I 
deeply regret that my views are not in 
keeping with theirs on the bill. 

Mention was made yesterday after- 
noon and again this morning about poli- 
tics. No doubt there is some politics in 
the debate today, as there was yesterday 
and as there will be tomorrow; and there 
will be some next year, and in the years 
ahead. 

Maybe this is not the best system, but 
it is the existing best in the world and 
indeed it is the best that we have found 
up to now. I am very happy we Ameri- 
cans under our political system are able 
to settle our differences with ballots and 
not with bullets, even if politics does 
sometimes enter into our considerations. 
However, may I assure the Members of 
this body that my position on this bill is 
not prompted by politics, ‘The same ap- 
plies to the remarks that I shall make. 

I would like also to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that I have nothing but the highest 
praise for Mr. Freeman, our Secretary of 
Agriculture. I think the farm people of 
this country owe him a debt of gratitude. 
In his travels through the length and 
breadth of this land he has had noth- 
ing to say about the farmers except that 


which was good. He has not inculcated 
into the hearts of the American people 
the view that the farmers of this coun- 
try are leeches or parasites upon the 
American economy and the Federal 
Treasury, as some have done. He has 
consistently and properly in every speech 
told the American people that the efforts 
of agriculture and the American farm- 
ers have been always in the best interest 
ore country, and he is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

He has repeated time and again that 
the story of American agriculture is one 
of the great success stories of all time. 
The American people are the best fed 
people on earth. They wear the best 
clothes produced from the world’s finest 
fibers, all grown and made right here in 
America, ‘These are products from our 
farms. 

While Russia, Cuba, and other Com- 
munist nations live under food ration- 
ing, for the American he has nothing 
short of the most and the best. 

Secretary Freeman has brought this 
home to our consumers, whereas others 
have talked of nothing but farm sur- 
pluses and endeavored to prejudice con- 
sumers against farmers and farm pro- 
grams. 

Now, why do I oppose the bill? I pre- 
sume you are interested. I hope you 
are. There are titles of this bill to which 
I have no objection. Iam going to sup- 
port them. I really think we would be 
in better position today had we not 
brought the bill to the House in the form 
of an omnibus bill. Each title is en- 
titled to consideration on its own merits. 
Each is sufficiently important to be and 
in my judgment should have been con- 
sidered in separate bills. In recent years 
we have endeavored to legislate on farm 
matters in one big bill, an omnibus bill, 
including many unrelated titles. I do 
not think this is the best method. It 
denies us a clear-cut vote on each im- 
portant issue. In any event, the major- 
ity of the committee feel the omnibus 
route is the best. At least they thought 
so in this instance. So here it is in 
omnibus form. 

My objection is directed primarily, and 
I might say almost entirely, to the feed 
grain section. 

I do not shudder when anyone speaks 
of controls. I do not run out, get scared 
and frightened when they make reckless 
use of the word “regimentation.” I 
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agree with what my leader said this 
morning when he stated there is no regi- 
mentation, and there is not because the 
farmers under present control programs 
do have the right to vote on the meas- 
ure. Unless they approve by a two- 
thirds vote, it does not become effec- 
tive. If there is regimentation in these 
programs, they regiment themselves, and 
certainly they should have that privi- 
lege, if they want it. It is, however, al- 
ready evident that they do not want a 
program of controls for feed grains. 
And, if they do not want it, then indeed 
it should not be shoved upon them. 

We do have what we call control pro- 
grams dealing with cotton, rice, peanuts, 
tobacco, and wheat. They fit into these 
categories of farming. But each of 
those commodities is an industrial com- 
modity. They are produced on the 
farm, and sold in the market. Cotton is 
not produced on the farm to be con- 
sumed on the farm. Cotton is produced 
on the farm to be moved into and sold 
in the market. The same is true of to- 
bacco, the same is true of wheat, the 
same is true of peanuts, and of rice. 

But feed grain, Mr. Chairman, is in 
an entirely different category. Feed 
grain is an element to the end result of 
the production of cattle, of milk, of poul- 
try, and pork. Grain is as important in 
a cattle, beef, pork, or poultry operation 
as is a tractor. It is as important as 
the fence that surrounds the pasture. 
Even the fencepost is an important ele- 
ment in my area in the production of 
the steer. These things, all of which 
go into and are necessary elements in the 
production of a steer, are just as import- 
ant as the feed. All are required to pro- 
duce the steer, or the milk, or pork. 

If you control feed, you control an im- 
portant element of the production of the 
end result of that farm—beef. 

Why not control the fence posts? 
Why not limit the amount of fencing, 
reduce the size of the pasture? The 
tractor is an important element in a beef, 
dairy, and poultry operation because it 
is with the tractor that the farmer pro- 
duces feed for the end result of the farm. 

So, why not control the number of 
tractors on a livestock farm? To do so 
would be just as disastrous to many live- 
stock operations as would control of the 
livestock farmer’s feed grain acreage. 
And may I remind you that 85 percent 
of the feed grain is used in livestock 
farming operations in the areas where 
it is produced, and 75 percent of all feed 
grain is actually used and fed on the 
farm. It never reaches the market. It is 
not grown for market. It is grown by 
farmers in most instances to feed their 
own cattle, dairy cows, hogs, and 
chickens. 

Now, these are the reasons that farm- 
ers oppose the feed grain section. These 
are the reasons I oppose it. The feed 
grain section is an attempt to control the 
end result of a livestock and poultry 
farming operation. Somebody says, 
“Well, don’t you have that for cotton 
and these others?” Yes, but the control 
program fits into that type of a farming 
operation. It does not fit into beef, 
dairy, and poultry operations, Cotton, 
tobacco, rice, peanuts, and wheat are 
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grown for market. They are in their 
entirety, except a small amount of wheat 
for feed, industrial crops. 

So my opposition is to the application 
of a control program to feed grain, which 
is nothing more than an element of live- 
stock and poultry farming operations. 

Now, the proposal to control feed 
grains is not anything new. This is not 
a new proposal; this is not a new idea; 
this is not an innovation in agriculture 
or in agricultural legislation. 

Twenty-four years ago this Congress 
approved what was known as the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1938. At that time the 
Congress approved a bill which did in- 
clude and incorporate corn into a con- 
trolled program. Now, listen to this: Not 
once did any Secretary of Agriculture 
ever invoke controls upon the production 
of corn; not once. 

Mr. Wallace was Secretary of Agri- 
culture through the 5th day of Septem- 
ber 1940. He had the authority to invoke 
controls upon the production of corn, 
and not once did he do so. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Claude Wickard, another 
Democratic Secretary of Agricuture. He 
went into office on the 5th day of Septem- 
ber 1940 and retired on June 2, 1945. For 
5 long years he never invoked the au- 
thority to submit corn and feed grains to 
a controlled program. He was succeeded 
by another Democratic Secretary, the 
Honorable CLINTON ANDERSON, who used 
to be a Member of this body and is now 
a Member of the other body. This is 
very significant. He served from the 
30th day of June 1945 until the 29th day 
of May 1948 during all of which time he 
had the authority, if he saw fit, to sub- 
mit corn to a controlled referendum, and 
not once did he submit it. That Secre- 
tary was succeeded by another Demo- 
cratic Secretary, Mr. Brannan, a very 
much maligned and abused man of his 
day but a man of conscience and con- 
viction. I differed with him on many 
occasions, but I respected and admired 
him, He served from the 2d day of June 
1948 until the 20th day of January 1953. 
During his entire service he had the 
authority and the power to submit this 
identical issue to farmers in a referen- 
dum—a means whereby they could in- 
voke controls upon corn and not once 
did he invoke it. The same was true of 
Mr. Benson. 

Now, when did farmers get into this 
feed grain trouble? They got into it in 
the middle fifties. Under the old Agri- 
cutural Act of 1938 the Secretary did 
have the authority to invoke simple 
acreage allotments, but such was not 
compulsory. Farmers had a choice of 
compliance or not to comply. Each was 
his own judge. Year after year such a 
program was in effect before the mid- 
fifties. It worked quite well and often 
corn was supported as high as 90 percent 
of parity. We never once built up an 
unmanageable surplus of feed grain un- 
der that program until the Department 
initiated a program in 1955 of support- 
ing noncompliance corn. It had such 
authority but its use was unwise and a 
grave mistake. Through this means they 
supported the price of corn for farmers 
who had not complied with their acreage 
allotments. So, what happened? This 
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encouraged more and more farmers to 
plant more and more corn. Why 
should they not? The sky was the limit. 
Price support at high level, much higher 
than now, was assured on unlimited pro- 
duction. This, plus the act of 1958 which 
assured a handsome level of price sup- 
Port on unlimited production, encouraged 
and skyrocketed grain production. No 
wonder we are in the soup. But let 
us not burn down the house in an effort 
to get out. 

We came into 1953 with only slightly 
more than a normal supply of feed grain 
in Government stocks. For years we 
were doing fine under a simple voluntary 
acreage allotment program. Then we 
started this foolishness of supporting 
corn which had been produced on farms 
out of compliance with their acreage al- 
lotments. Government stocks soared 
from 16.6 million tons in 1953 to 22.6 
million tons in 1954, to 29.7 million tons 
in 1955, to 34.7 million in 1956, to 40.8 
million in 1957 and to 49.2 million tons 
in 1958. Then came the act of 1958 
which made it compulsory that unlimited 
production of corn and feed grain be 
handsomely supported. The country 
fairly turned to grain and the stocks, 
under this program recommended and 
demanded by Secretary Benson, soared 
to 67.4 million tons. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my judgment that 
the best means of handling this situation 
is to return to the old program, enacted 
in 1938. It worked very well. With some 
refinements we can make it even more 
effective. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman from Iowa yield me 
additional time? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry, but I can only give the gentleman 
2 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes, if 
the gentleman will answer two or three 
questions. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I shall be happy 
to attempt to answer the gentleman’s 
questions. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to ask the 
gentleman one or two simple questions. 

On January 1, 1953, we only had in- 
vested in feed grains $617 million. On 
January 1, 1960, we had invested in feed 
grains $3,984 million, not taking into 
consideration the storage costs. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. What does the gentle- 
man propose to do? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. All right; I shall 
try to tell the gentleman what I pro- 
pose. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, please tell me what you 
are going to do with it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. All right; I will 
tell the gentleman. We did get into 
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trouble, as the gentleman said, by sup- 
porting feed grain during the 1950’s when 
farmers were not in compliance on their 
acreage allotments. We encouraged 
them—every one of them—to get into 
the corn, sorghum grain and other pro- 
duction by supporting unlimited produc- 
tion. Such was not mandatory law 
then. In 1958 we brought to this floor 
of the House and passed a bill which 
was wrong, and which the gentleman 
knows was wrong. The gentleman was 
against the bill, but we were in a squeeze 
and we had to swallow it. Time does not 
permit a detail of the circumstances. 
We do know however that the squeeze 
play existed and we had to swallow the 
proposal. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, when the gentleman uses 
the expression “we,” I was not respon- 
sible, and you were not responsible. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
is exactly right. 

Mr. COOLEY. It came out of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. I 
was just as much against it as the gen- 
tleman was. Indeed I was then, and I 
am against it now. 

Mr. Chairman, we adopted the act in 
1958 which provided that the Secretary 
of Agriculture must support every bushel 
of corn and grain that was grown in this 
country. It has doubled and trebled our 
surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to complete 
my point and then I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS], 
who is seeking recognition. 

Mr. Chairman, we ought to do two 
things: If we are going to have price sup- 
port programs for corn, we ought to go 
back and put it at a low enough level 
so as not to encourage surplus produc- 
tion. This should be tied to a program 
ccmparable to the old 1938 program pro- 
viding for simple acreage allotments. 
Each farmer will be given an allotment 
in keeping with his history. If he com- 
plies he gets price support; if he does 
not he gets nothing. That worked well 
before. It should work well now. If 
they comply, they receive price supports. 
If they do not comply, they will not and 
ought not get anything. That is what 
we ought to do. I am for it, and I will 
vote forit. But coming from where I do, 
down in the little hill cotton country, 
and a deficit producer of feed grain, Iam 
not the person to sponsor a feed grain 
program for the commercial grain 
grower of Iowa, Illinois, and other highly 
commercial grain-growing areas. I am 
not the man to do it. Such would be 
most presumptuous of me. I will vote 
for it, and I think that is what the Con- 
gress ought to do. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with a great deal of what the gen- 
tleman has to say, especially about the 
1958 feed grain-bill which we will revert 
to if this bill which we are considering 
today is not passed. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We can repeal it. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. That is the decision 
that we have to make. If the gentle- 
man will only recognize the decision to- 
day, we have one of two votes. We 
either vote for the proposed bill which 
will rectify the Benson program, and we 
go back. In effect, a vote against this 
bill is a vote for the program which the 
gentleman is condemning. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We can repeal it 
right now. I will support an amendment 
to repeal it, and that is what we ought 
to do. I cannot agree with the gentle- 
man that a vote for this feed grain bill 
is a vote for the old 1958 act. We would 
not dare adjourn this Congress leaving 
it in full force and effect. Also, I think 
it would be an even worse mistake to 
invoke controls of feed grain on a live- 
stock farmer who produces his own grain. 

Mr. JENNINGS. If the gentleman 
will yield further, that amendment is not 
under consideration. It was not offered 
before the committee, and it is not the 
bill that we are considering today. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many things 
that many people would like to support 
rather than the provisions in this bill, or 
rather than some of the provisions in the 
1958 law. But that is not the question. 
We either vote today on one of two bills— 
either this bill or the 1958 bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I agree with the 
gentleman, but that does not prevent us 
from defeating this bill, which I think 
is bad, and then attend to our chores on 
the 1958 act. There is time. We will be 
around until frost falls. 

Mr. Chairman, at the appropriate 
time I propose to offer an amendment 
which I think is sound. I propose to of- 
fer an amendment which will permit 
every cattle farmer in this country and 
every dairyman and every poultryman, 
if he has adequate land with which to do 
it, to raise the required quantities of grain 
that he needs to raise on his own farm 
to feed his own livestock, his chickens 
and his billy goats, if he has such. To 
deny a farmer the privilege of raising 
his own feed on his own farm for his 
own animals is fundamentally wrong. I 
will discuss the amendment further un- 
der the 5-minute rule. 

Agriculture is by far the largest indus- 
try in our economy. There are a great 
many misconceptions about agriculture. 
Unfortunately, many people think that 
the average farmer goes around with 
hat-in-hand looking for some dole or 
Government subsidy. Let me assure my 
colleagues that this is not the case. Of- 
tentimes we forget that a great part of 
agriculture is free from control. I rec- 
ognize that the cost of the present feed 
grain program is excessive. I also recog- 
nize that costs could be decreased under 
the present law. 

This is no time to become panicky 
about this situation. This is not the last 
chance for farm legislation. To my 
knowledge, there is not a so-called revolt 
against agriculture. We do have some 
permanent legislation on the books; and 
let me assure my city friends that your 
food supply will not be in jeopardy if 
no legislation is passed in 1962. My 
point is that we should be very careful 
that we do not worsen the situation as 
we proceed to consider this most impor- 
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tant measure—not only to farmers but 
to taxpayers and to consumers as well. 

I come from a great agricultural State. 
In 1960-61 the cash receipts from farm 
marketings were $657,832,000; $269,170,- 
000 of this total came from livestock and 
livestock products. The cash farm re- 
ceipts from livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts in Mississippi, as well many of the 
Southern States, has increased at a very 
rapid rate during the last 10 years. ‘This 
trend has been good for Mississippi. It 
has been good for the whole southeast- 
ern area. It means more diversified 
farming, less dependence on row crops, 
sound soil conservation practices—and, 
all in all, a more healthy agriculture. 

I am opposed to any legislation that 
will stop this progress. I believe that 
title IV, particularly the feed grain pro- 
vision, will have this effect. 

Agriculture in the First Congressional 
District of Mississippi which I am hon- 
ored to represent is the No. 1 industry. 
I was pleased to find that based on the 
latest census report that in my district 
the value of farm products sold in 1959— 
the latest year for which complete figures 
are available—was $78,157,720. There 
are some 31,700 farms in my district. 

Even though cotton is still the leading 
agricultural commodity in the First Dis- 
trict of Mississippi, corn, feed grains, and 
livestock are playing an increasing role. 
For example, based on the latest statis- 
tics, about 1714 percent of the farm sales 
came from milk and dairy products, and 
24% percent came from the sales of 
cattle, calves, hogs, and other meat ani- 
mals. Poultry continues to play a lead- 
ing role in improving farm income in my 
district; 10.7 percent of the farm sales 
were from poultry. 

I take the time of my colleagues to 
point out these statistics in order to in- 
dicate to you my great concern over the 
feed grain section of this bill. 

There are parts of this legislation that 
I can support; however, when I look at 
this bill on balance as it will affect a 
great percentage of the farmers through- 
out my area and throughout the United 
States, I believe the House will be wise 
in voting against this legislation, unless 
it can be drastically amended. 

For many years the farmers in areas 
that were once one-crop areas have 
realized that they must diversify the op- 
erations in order to more adequately 
utilize the land and labor resources avail- 
able to them. By so doing, many of the 
smaller farmers have been able to main- 
tain well-balanced, efficient farming op- 
erations. In moving from a row-crop 
type of agriculture the logical area of 
development was dairy and livestock 
production. Thus, we have seen in many 
areas of the Nation tremendous changes 
taking place in the type of agriculture. 
We have seen, for example, in the south- 
eastern part of the United States red 
hills that were eroding away changed 
into deep green, where the soil is being 
held in place. We have seen net farm 
income rise on many of these efficient 
diversified farms. 

In my opinion, the feed grain pro- 
visions of this legislation will stop the 
progress that has been made in this 
changing agriculture. 
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As our population has increased and 
our living standards improved, the de- 
mand for more milk and dairy products, 
beef, pork, and poultry has become 
greater. The production of feed grains 
is absolutely essential if farmers are to 
continue to supply fo all areas of the 
country this very wholesome, high pro- 
tein food. 

There is one point that we must not 
overlook as we consider this matter—it 
is that feed grain is grown to be fed to 
livestock and poultry. It is different 
from wheat or other direct consumption 
food. ‘The production of feed grain is a 
means to an end. I wish to repeat and 
emphasize that according to the latest 
figures available, it is estimated that 
about 85 percent of the feed grains pro- 
duced are fed in the area in which they 
were produced. Further investigation 
of this point indicates that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the feed grain 
produced is fed on the farm on which it 
is produced. 

Thus, when we deny a farmer the 
right to produce feed grains to feed his 
own livestock on his own farming opera- 
tion, then we think you have taken away 
a basic right. If a farmer is producing 
cash grain, certainly he should reduce 
his production in time of surplus if he 
wants the Government to guarantee him 
a price. On the other hand, if a farmer 
is simply growing grain for his own home 
consumption, I think it is wrong to deny 
him the right to produce sufficient grain 
to feed his livestock. 

I recognize the fact that in subtitle A 
of title IV there is a so-called deficit 
feed area provision and a so-called 25- 
acre exemption. These two provisions 
were put into the bill in order to try to 
convince certain Members of the Con- 
gress that their area would be exempt. 

This is not so. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that under both of these pro- 
visions, a farmer would be severely 
penalized if he exceeded his base acreage, 
that is, the acreage established for his 
farm based on the plantings in 1959 
and 1960. Then also, the deficit area 
provision is not mandatory. It is dis- 
cretionary with the Secretary. We have 
no assurance it will be invoked. And 
it is very worthy of note that the term 
“deficit area” is not defined. 

The penalty referred to would be 
severe. This, mind you, is applicable to 
a farmer who does not want price sup- 
ports on feed grains, who is denied the 
right to vote in the referendum, but who 
will be subject to the cross-compliance 
provisions of the feed grain section, and 
could be denied price supports on his 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, or rice if he 
should come under the penalty provision 
of the feed grain section. In other words, 
this simply means when all the gloss 
is removed that farmers in those sec- 
tions of the country that are continuing 
to diversify and expand their livestock 
production will be stopped cold by the 
intervention of the Federal Government. 

In all sincerity, before you vote for 
a bill that would embark on a program 
of controlled production of feed grain—a 
program which four previous Demo- 
cratic Secretaries of Agriculture never 
once invoked—I urge you to weigh and 
consider the result most carefully. In 
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my considered judgment, and with all 
deference to those who differ, such a 
vote would be a serious mistake. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. KATTA. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset, if there is any question in any- 
body’s mind as to my position on this 
bill I am totally, completely, and un- 
alterably opposed to it. I do not think 
that comes as a surprise to many of my 
associates on the Committee on Agri- 
culture because I am opposed to the basic 
theory that is deeply embedded and in- 
grained in this bill. If the Secretary of 
Agriculture chooses to call this theory 
supply-management, that is up to him. 
I choose to call it planned economy for 
agriculture, as that is exactly what it is. 
I want to record to reveal here and now 
that I oppose a planned economy for 
any segment of America, be it agricul- 
ture, labor, industry, business, or what 
have you. I shall oppose it wherever and 
whenever it raises its ugly head. It has 
raised its ugly head in this bill, and I 
am unalterably opposed to it. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a lot of 
discussion here during the last day and 
a half about the family-type farmer and 
what this bill proposes to do for him— 
perhaps I should say to do to him. I 
have read this bill, H.R. 11222, several 
times. I have studied it in and out of 
committee and I fail to find the family- 
type farmer even mentioned. What has 
happened to him? We, in Ohio, repre- 
sent family-type farmers. I have con- 
sistently upheld the rights of these small 
family-type farmers in the Committee 
on Agriculture and in this House. Now 
I find the majority does not even refer 
to him in this piece of legislation. I am 
for maintaining the family-type farmer 
in American agriculture. This bill will 
demolish him. 

I-agree completely with our honorable 
chairman in this, that this does give the 
family-type farmer a floor. It would 
knock him to the floor for the 10 count 
if itis passed. And I might predict that 
it will not pass in its present form as I 
know the Members of this House will not 
approve this type legislation. 

Let me say, when we are talking about 
a planned economy, that Mr. Freeman 
and Mr. Cochrane have come up with 
another novel idea. They call it a fran- 
chise for farmers. I have here in my 
hand a release out of the Daily Sentinel 
Tribune of my hometown. of Bowling 
Green of Wednesday, June 6, 1962, which 
I shall insert in the Record. The head- 
line says: “Freeman Says Farmers May 
Need Franchise To Operate in Future.” 
FREEMAN SAYS FARMERS May NEED FRANCHISE 

To OPERATE IN FUTURE 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man, briefing farm magazine editors on the 
administration’s farm plans recently, indi- 
cated that under the p program of 
mandatory controls and production quotas, 
farmers would need a “franchise” to farm. 

One of the editors, Wayne E. Swegle, man- 
aging editor of Successful Farming magazine, 
reports on the results of the briefing session 
in the June issue of Successful Farming. 

Secretary Freeman first emphasized that 
“we've got to face certain facts,“ among 
them a $9 billion inventory of commodities 
that “costs us $1 billion a year to handle.” 
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Further, he said, “I don't think that the 
taxpayers are going to let us go on with 
support prices at anything approximating a 
reasonable level and keep on piling up food 
and fiber that at this time we can’t use 
effectively.” 

“I don't think there's any alternative ex- 
cept that between price supports and supply 
management,” Mr. Freeman said, or no price 
supports and unlimited production.” 

Among the controversial controls on 
farmers proposed under the administration's 
approach to supply management is the dairy 
“quota” proposal. With the quotas fixed, 
no new producer could enter the market un- 
less he got a quota from someone else. 

“We would seek to avoid the concentra- 
tion of [quotas] in a few hands,” Mr. Free- 
man said. 

In spite of the resulting higher capitaliza- 
tion of the land involved and unchanged net 
income to the farmer, Mr. Freeman said he 
saw no alternative policy. 

The secretary’s economic adviser, Willard 
Cochrane, told the farm editors that the 
program would “get returns up initially, and 
then future producers would be buying as- 
sets in which they can produce and sell in a 
stable market.” 

Mr, Cochrane likened the situation to the 
franchise of an automobile dealership in a 
small town. The value of that franchise 
gets capitalized into the business,” he said. 
“The next man who buys the business has 
to pay for the profitability of the past. And, 
hence, the windfall of higher prices gets 
capitalized into farming, and in a [car 
dealership].” 

“There will be a great deal of certainty 
introduced in agriculture that’s not there 
now,” Mr. Cochrane said. 

Secretary Freeman then was asked if he 
was, “in essence, giving a franchise to the 
farmer to operate?” 

Esa a sense, I suppose that’s true,” he 


This shows how far they have gone 
down the road toward complete regi- 
mentation of agriculture. Let me say 
that I am not going to vote for any bill 
which provides a franchise for the Amer- 
ican farmer to operate his own farm, 
a farm that his own sweat and blood 
has earned for him. I am against that 
type legislation. I do not think we as 
Members of Congress should see it pass. 

All that this bill provides from cover 
to.cover is contro! ‘ol—control, for 
the American farmer; and power— 
power—power, for the bureaucrats in 

ashington. No one can deny that. 

Let us look at the matter of price sup- 
ports. In this bill we do not even say 
what the price supports shall be. We say 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as far as 
wheat is concerned, has the discretion, 
has the power, to set that price support 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity. As 
far as feed grains are concerned, we say 
he has the power, the discretion, to set 
it between 65 and 90 percent of parity. 

This afternoon and probably during 
the next day of debate on this bill 
we will have Benson's ghost dragged 
through this chamber a good many 
times, but I say to the Members of the 
House that Ezra Taft Benson never asked 
for that kind of power. 

Let me discuss another part of this bill 
while we are talking about Benson. He 
always proposed to give the American 
farmer some sort of choice. In this bill 
Mr. Freeman and his friends down in the 
Department of Agriculture ask to take 
away all price supports for agriculture if 
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the farmers do not vote for his program. 
Ezra Taft Benson never proposed to take 
all price supports away from the farmer. 

Let me say now, as I take up certain 
sections of this bill, that I cannot help 
but recall the last presidential campaign 
and the promises that were made to ag- 
riculture. During this campaign we 
heard a lot about parity of income for 
the American farmer. Can anyone on 
the majority side truthfully look the 
American farmer in the eye and say this 
bill will give him parity of income? 
Where is this 100 percent of parity we 
used to hear so much talk about? The 
proponents are not asking for 100 per- 
cent of parity in this bill. As I pointed 
out, they are asking 75 to 90 percent for 
wheat and 65 to 90 percent of parity for 
feed grains. These are facts you cannot 
dispute. 

We have heard a lot of talk about the 
elections provided for in this bill. “Let us 
just turn over to the farmer the right to 
decide for himself what kind of program 
he wants,” so the proponents say. Two- 
thirds of the farmers voting, and I em- 
phasize the word “voting,” shall make 
that decision, 

Let us examine that two-thirds just 
a little bit. Who is going to be voting? 
I say this proposed election is a sham; 
it is deception. Let us look at those 
doing the voting in this bill. Seventy- 
three percent of the total of 1,825,222 
farmers producing wheat in 1960 had 
less than 15 acres. Under this bill, if 
they take advantage of the small-farm 
exemption provided for them, they shall 
be ruled ineligible to vote. Now, who are 
we talking about? Two-thirds of what? 
Two-thirds of what is left, approximate- 
ly 28 percent of the wheat producers. 

In Ohio, of our 154,000 wheat pro- 
ducers, how many actually voted in the 
last referendum? Approximately 3,000. 
Is that the type election we are talking 
about? Yes; that is the type election 
we are talking about. I am opposed to 
such elections. 

Let us turn to feed grains for a mo- 
ment; 1,183,310 of the 2,239,850—more 
than half, if you please—of these feed- 
grain producers have less than 25 acres. 
If they took advantage of the exemption 
provided for them in this bill, they would 
be ineligible to vote. 

Now let us turn to this deficit-area 
gimmick that is in the bill. We heard 
yesterday from the ranking Republican 
Member, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hoeven], that some 37 States could be 
ruled to be deficit areas under the pro- 
visions plainly outlined on page 40 of 
the bill. Those 37 States would not have 
a vote in feed-grain referendums. Let 
me read this language to you. It ap- 
pears on lines 16, 17, and 18. 

It reads as follows: 

The producers on such farm shall not be 
eligible to vote in any referendum on mar- 
keting quotas for such crop. 


So we automatically take 37 States out 
of this so-called referendum to start 
with. Yes, and they have another club 
constantly hanging over the heads of 
the farmers if they do not vote right 
either in the wheat or the feed grain 
referendums. Mr. Freeman would be 
eligible to dump 10 million tons of feed 
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grains on the market in any one year 
and 200 million bushels of wheat on the 
market in any one year to keep the prices 
down. Mr. Freeman calls this protec- 
tion. We know what Mr. Freeman did 
to the corn prices with less dumping 
protection for the corn farmers last 
year than he is requesting in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. LATTA. I would have liked to 
have had more time but, apparently, we 
do not have it. But the small farmer in 
this bill certainly gets it on the chin. 
Talking about voting, he must sign in 
writing before he is eligible to vote, even 
if he elects not to take advantage of this 
small farm deception that is outlined in 
the bill. The large producer need not 
do that. So the proponents of this bill 
want to shut him out when he comes in 
on election day. They will say, “Oh, 
no, Mr. Farmer, you did not sign in writ- 
ing beforehand so you cannot vote.” 
That is more small farmer deception. 
Incidentally, when we talk about 15 acres 
in exemption for these wheat producers 
that is deception on its face because you 
cannot possibly have a 15-acre exemp- 
tion. It is mathematically impossible as 
last year the majority cut the 15-acre 
exemption down to 13.5. I mean, you 
take the average of the last 5 years and 
you cannot possibly get 15 acres. 

It is also unfair to these small wheat 
producers in that it does not give any 
consideration to those farmers who have 
been rotating their crops during the last 
5 years and for this reason, perhaps did 
not sow wheat in every one of these 
years. The result is, their average is less 
and their exemption is less, This should 
not be. 

One of the most inhuman provisions in 
this bill is that it discriminates pricewise 
between the large and the small, family- 
type farmers producing wheat. The 
small wheat producers electing to take 
advantage of the so-called small farm 
exemptions given them in the bill will be 
denied certificates worth 60 cents per 
bushel. This means that they will get 
approximately $1.40 per bushel for their 
wheat while the one bending to Mr. Free- 
man’s wishes will get $2 per bushel as he 
will be given the 60 cents certificates. 
This is unfair, Mr. Chairman. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, this is un-American as we 
are not supposed to discriminate in any 
field in America. 

I hope the Members will use their good 
judgment and defeat this bill. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture can then return 
to its committee room and draft a bill 
which can be supported. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in total opposition to this proposal 
which, in my opinion, has properly been 
labeled as a “monstrosity” and “‘one of 
the worst pieces of legislation to ever 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives.” If there is anything of which I 
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am sure, it is that the great majority of 
farmers in the 17th Ohio Congressional 
District are very concerned about this 
bill and opposed to its enactment. 

This administration is committed to 
the principle of increased centralization 
of power here in Washington and foster- 
ing the “dependency” theory. By it, 
everyone looks to the Federal Govern- 
ment for their answer to their problems 
whether simple or complex. We see it in 
other areas but in none so pronounced as 
in the field of agriculture. The truth of 
the matter, I am certain, is that the great 
majority of farmers are looking not to 
Government for the answer but, quite the 
opposite, rather are hopeful that the 
Government will not compound their 
problems and, indeed, not be the major 
cause of their grief. 

To the credit of the House Committee 
on Agriculture and to the majority party 
I must state that the bill we are con- 
sidering today is not nearly as extreme 
as the one proposed last year by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman. Yet, it is 
far too radical to be seriously considered 
as any meaningful compromise. 

H. R. 11222 is not merely one more agri- 
cultural proposal which will effect some 
minor changes. It is a completely new— 
and unfortunate—concept which, if en- 
acted, would regiment and control the 
production and distribution of food in 
America. It is punitive. I agree whole- 
heartedly with Farm Bureau President 
3 Shuman who stated in a recent 
etter: 


The entire bill would be a giant step to- 
ward strict supply-management for all of 
agriculture. It means inefficient production 
and higher consumer prices; politically de- 
termined and regulated farm prices; more 
Federal bureaucracy; high costs to taxpayers. 
Finally, it means moving one of this coun- 
try’s basic industries—agriculture—in a 
downhill direction. 


I agree that it would do all of this and 
a lot more. This morning I received a 
telegram from Cliff Baker, legislative 
agent of the Ohio State Grange, in which 
he stated: 

Ohio Grangers object strenuously to man- 
datory features in H.R. 11222 [the admin- 
istration farm bill] especially feed grains 
and dairy control sections. We respectfully 


urge you to oppose this bill in its present 
form. 


These two responsible farm organiza- 
tions are against this bill. Who is for 
it? Certainly not the consumer and the 
taxpayer. Those favoring this ap- 
proach tend to be found in two groups— 
bureaucrats who will get the life-or- 
death power over the farmer and those 
who are already committed to socializ- 
ing our country and destroying anything 
approaching a free market. The Amer- 
ican farmer has never come to the Con- 
gress looking for a handout. The pres- 
ent farm mess is not of his doing but 
rather the result of Government inter- 
ference in the affairs of the agricultural 
community. The sooner we move away 
from a system of rigging markets, con- 
trols, allotments, and punitive action, the 
better off the farmer and the whole coun- 
try will be. 

The feed grain section of the bill is 
probably the worst as it is especially 
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vindictive against. the midwestern 
farmer, Farmers in Ohio will find it 
difficult to understand why the Freeman 
forces would seriously propose a meas- 
ure which would punish them for raising 
feed grain crops on their own farm to 
be fed to their own livestock and never 
go on the market. Marketing quotas 
have not yet been applied to any feed 
grain, 

Feed grains are basically different from 
cotton, tobacco, and other commodities 
which must go to market to be processed. 
Feed grains can remain and be used on 
the farm where they are produced. Leg- 
islation authorizing marketing quotas for 
corn was on the books from 1938 to 1954 
but never put into effect. The reason 
was the simple one that farmers did not 
want this type of control. In 1956, 61.2 
percent of the corn producers voting in 
a referendum cast their ballot for a pro- 
gram which contemplated a gradual re- 
duction in price support levels. In 1958, 
71.2 percent voted for a proposal to re- 
duce price supports and eliminate acre- 
age allotments. 

Everything points to the fact that 
farmers do not want these controls. 
This is probably why the administration 
puts a blackjack at their heads and 
threatens them with dire consequences, 
Under the provisions of H.R. 11222, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be given 
the power to deny producers any type of 
price support and dump up to 10 million 
tons of feed grains on the domestic mar- 
ket if producers vote against quotas. 
This is a take-it-or-leave-it approach 
which gives the farmer no meaningful 
choice. 

The bill is full of gimmicks. In title 
I, the “pitch and putt golf course” sec- 
tion of the bill, the Government would be 
enabled to compete with nonsubsidized 
recreational enterprises through a so- 
called land use promotion. In title I, 
the original concept of Public Law 480 
would be changed into a worldwide wel- 
fare program. 

I am in accord with my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle who have given 
strong arguments against this bill. 
These arguments are not based on par- 
tisan bickering but rather on the funda- 
mental principle of preserving the free- 
dom of those who are tilling the soil. 
The farmer deserves something better 
than a system of payments, permits, and 
peasantry—about all that he would get 
from H.R. 11222. 

As our policy committee so aptly put it, 
the basic objection to H.R. 11222 lies in 
its high costs—not only the increased 
costs to consumers in the form of higher 
food prices brought about by bread taxes, 
Federal control of marketing and promo- 
tion of an inefficient agriculture—not 
only the increased tax revenues which 
will be needed to finance broad new ven- 
tures into public recreation and land 
use as well as in reestablishing the same 
artificial price-fixing schemes which 
have been proven costly failures in past— 
but the real cost of H.R. 11222 lies in the 
slaughter of the freedom, opportunity 
and initiative of the American farmer. 
The basic objection to this bill is simply 
to the exercise of compulsion and control 
by the Federal Government to destroy 
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the rights of farmers to use and enjoy 
their farms under a free enterprise sys- 
tem which has made America the best 
fed, best clothed nation in the history of 
mankind. 

Here are some of our major objections 
to each of the five titles of H.R. 11222: 

TITLE I: LAND USE 

First. An expensive and unlimited 
Government-sponsored recreation activ- 
ity could well injure the privately owned 
and operated recreation industry. 

Second. The civil rights of American 
citizens using recreational facilities 
could be impaired by allowing Federal 
funds to be expended for racially seg- 
regated facilities. 

Third. Nongovernmental bodies could 
share in the Federal recreation bounty. 

TITLE U: AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 480 


First. The commitment to a world- 
wide school lunch program further 
changes the basic character of Public 
Law 480 from surplus disposal to world 
welfare. 

TITLE Ill; MARKETING ORDERS 


First. Potato farmers were never given 
an opportunity to present their views on 
the provision excluding potatoes for de- 
hydrating from the coverage of market- 
ing orders. 

TITLE IV: FEED GRAINS, WHEAT, DAIRY 
SUBTITLE A: FEED GRAINS 

First. This bill would reimpose un- 
workable acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas on corn, oats, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghum. These feed grain 
controls would be ineffective since 80 to 
85 percent of feed grains are fed to ani- 
mals on the farm. Harsh civil penalties 
would result from violations of feed 
grain quotas even though a farmer fed 
his own grain to his own animals on his 
own farm. 

Second. Income of feed grain farmers 
would drop, since diversion payments 
would be reduced to zero by 1966 with an 
increase in price support. 

Third. Feed- grain farmers would be 
faced with an impossible referendum 
choice between the restrictive adminis- 
tration program and Government dump- 
ing of some one-third billion bushels of 
feed grains on the market. This “black- 
jack” provision makes a complete mock- 
ery of the referendum process. If farm- 
ers failed to “vote right,” farm income 
would be devastated. 

Fourth. Many thousands of feed-grain 
farmers—most of them smaller growers 
or farmers in deficit areas—would not 
be able to even vote in the referendum. 
This discrimination against small grow- 
ers is another intolerable gimmick in an 
effort to “rig” the outcome of the refer- 
endum, and is not comparable to a 
referendum under any other commodity 
program. 

Fifth. A politically motivated com- 
mittee amendment would excuse feed- 
grain farmers in so-called deficit areas 
from cutting their production. This 
attempt at regional favoritism and polit- 
ical maneuvering represents pure parti- 
san opportunism for the Southern pork 
barrel experts. 

Sixth. However, the feed-deficit-area 
growers would not be exempt from the 
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program and would be subject to mar- 
keting quota penalties without being 
eligible to vote or being eligible for price 
support or diversion of payments. They 
would be at the whim of arbitrary rulings 
by the Secretary of Agriculture as to 
what constitutes hardship, unduly in- 
crease prices, feed-deficit areas. These 
terms are nebulous and are subject to 
whatever interpretation the Secretary 
chooses to make. 
SUBTITLE B: WHEAT 


First. The wheat farmer will receive a 
reduction of income under H.R. 11222. 
His diversion payment will slide down 
from 50 percent in 1963 to zero by 1966. 
The producers on about 10,000 farms in 
the West where weather presents a huge 
risk are currently able to store excess 
wheat from a previous year to be applied 
to a future year’s crop. They will no 
longer be able to have this measure of 
protection against the elements. 

Second. Each step of wheat produc- 
tion, processing, and export would be 
tightly policed. Farmers, processors, 
taxpayers, and consumers would all be 
required to bear the burden of this bread 
tax program. 

Third. This bill is the most harsh and 
vindictive measure ever aimed at the 
small wheat farmer, who is discrimi- 
nated against in voting and in market- 
ing. The so-called small farm exemp- 
tion is really a small farm deception. 

Fourth. Marketing certificates are de- 
nied to those small farmers electing to 
use the so-called small farm exemption 
provided for under the bill, meaning that 
small growers could not even plant up 
to the farm wheat base without losing 
the right to receive certificates and the 
right to sell wheat for food and for ex- 
port. 

SUBTITLE C: DAIRY 

First. While this legislation earmarks 
wheat and feed grain farmers for new 
and stringent controls, livestock pro- 
ducers and other farmers now free of 
controls should recognize that they are 
next in line. For example, dairy farm- 
ers are offered a lucrative payment plan 
while the administrative machinery is 
being established for next year’s immi- 
nent dairy control plan. 

TITLE V: MISCELLANEOUS 


First. The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion which already has a much greater 
demand for farm loans than it can han- 
dle would now go into the recreation 
loan business—with pitch and putt 
courses according to Secretary Freeman. 

Second. The Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration would also go into the municipal 
sewer business by duplicating the loan 
activity of other Government. agencies. 

It is obviously impossible to make a 
good and workable piece of legislation 
out of H.R. 11222. A totally new concept 
is needed—a proposal which will move in 
the direction of more freedom rather 
than more control. As a start, we need 
to continue the conservation reserve 
program which will expire. Contracts 
should be extended beyond their termi- 
nation dates for 3 to 10 years, thus pre- 
venting 28.5 million acres which are now 
retired from coming back into crop pro- 
duction. The Government has built up 
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huge surpluses through unworkable pro- 
grams in the past and it cannot be now 
contended that we drop everything and 
let the farmer find his own way. Rather, 
it is important that we phase out the 
restrictive provisions of the current law 
through a cropland adjustment program. 
The conservation reserve will help do 
this, coupled with a voluntary program 
of limited, short-duration nature. 

In stressing my opposition to this bill, 
I want to make one point clear. I do 
not do this from a provincial or narrow 
point of view based merely on the likes 
and dislikes of my district’s farmers. 
The reasons go much deeper. It would 
be bad for the country if this legislative 
monstrosity passes. As one of my col- 
leagues of the opposite party, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY], 
stated yesterday, this would be bad for 
urban areas since the wheat proposals 
would constitute a virtual “bread tax” 
to be paid by consumers. Based on the 
Ohio point of view, it is well to add that 
the basic inconsistency is well demon- 
strated, however, by looking at the past 
programs from our own interest. Our 
Soft Red Winter wheat has never been in 
surplus and yet it is treated in the same 
manner as the variety which is in great 
surplus. This is unfair to the farmers 
and to the consumers. 

We are at the crossroads. Pass this 
bill and we will, in my judgment, steer 
a course toward not only a regimented, 
socialized agriculture but that type of 
economy. Defeat this bill and we may 
yet be able to tip the scales toward free- 
dom. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, I must 
oppose H.R. 11222. 

The enactment of this bill is assuredly 
not in the best interests of farmers, con- 
sumers or taxpayers, 

Essentially, this legislation would ex- 
tend to feed grains and wheat a more 
rigid version of the existing costly and 
cumbersome controls that have con- 
tributed to the present farm problem. 
It is based upon the discredited philoso- 
phy that further regimentation from 
Washington will result in a solution. 
History proves otherwise. Only last 
session, the administration told us that 
their emergency feed grain bill was 
needed to save the taxpayers $500 mil- 
lion. However, after a year’s operation 
that legislation has actually added over 
$1 billion to the cost of the farm pro- 
gram. 

It is more apparent than ever before 
that we need a new direction in agri- 
culture, which H.R. 11222 fails to pro- 
vide. Overlooked is the alternative of 
increased land retirement coupled with 
more flexible price supports which would 
allow greater freedom for market forces 
to bring supply in line with demand. 

Of special concern to me are the dairy 
provisions of the bill which constitute 
another variation on the oft repeated 
theme that Government should pay a 
man for not producing a useful product. 
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Furthermore, proponents of such incen- 
tive payments for milk have admitted 
that this plan is but a prelude to a sub- 
sequent compulsory program of produc- 
tion controls for the entire dairy indus- 
try. Thus, another important segment 
of agriculture would be brought behind 
the “iron curtain” of control from 
Washington. 

The recent revelations of sordid 
scandals involving manipulation of cot- 
ton allotments and grain storage pay- 
ment should be clear enough warning of 
the dangers of granting a few Federal 
bureaucrats the power to control the 
right to make money. In essence, this 
power constitutes a fundamental pre- 
cept of socialism; in fact, it is economic 
dictatorship. The legislation before us 
represents but another step down the 
road toward a police state. I urge its 
decisive rejection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. HARDING]. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and four Members are present, a quorum, 

The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Harp- 
ING] is recognized. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, the 
problem that faces the House of Rep- 
resentatives today is a serious problem 
and the vote we will be called upon to 
cast is not an easy vote. When I first 
came to the Congress, coming from a 
district that is largely dependent upon 
agriculture, I labored diligently for an 
assignment to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. Now when I look at the magni- 
tude of the farm problem, sometimes I 
think I was stricken with a case of tem- 
porary insanity to want to ask for as- 
signment to this committee. This hard- 
working committee is faced with a most 
difficult problem. It is this problem that 
we are attempting to solve here today. 

I would like to say that your commit- 
tee started out this year by hearing the 
Secretary of Agriculture testify on the 
farm bill. He was followed by the leaders 
of all of the major farm organizations in 
America—the Farm Bureau, the Farmers 
Union, the National Grange and other 
farm organizations. We later allowed 
individual farmers to come in from all 
over America to testify as to how they 
thought we could best solve the farm 
problem. The committee then began 
to write up the bill and to meet in execu- 
tive session. We considered the contri- 
butions and suggestions of all the mem- 
bers of the committee. The bill we have 
before the House of Representatives to- 
day is the final product of all the hear- 
ings and debate that was considered by 
your committee. 

I think the magnitude of the problem 
we face is best illustrated by the fact 
that in 1952 we had 250 million bushels 
of wheat in surplus at an estimated value 
of some $450 million. Today we have 
1,380 million bushels of wheat in surplus 
at an estimated value of $2,500 million. 
And this notwithstanding the fact that 
we have given away to foreign countries 
under the food-for-peace program ap- 
proximately $2 billion worth of wheat. 
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Unless we take action this surplus is go- 
ing to continue to mount. 

Last year the gentleman from Iowa, 
the beloved minority leader of the House 
Committee on Agriculture [Mr. HOEVEN], 
invited a group of us to attend a Sioux 
City steak dinner. And I want to say 
that this annual dinner is one of the 
pleasant experiences that we enjoy as 
members of this committee. I will never 
forget what the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Sioux City said. He 
said: 

We want you to know that we do not ex- 
pect a Santa Claus in Washington. We do 
not want our Uncle Sam to be a sugar daddy. 


I want to tell you that if we do not 
adopt legislation of this kind we are ex- 
pecting Uncle Sam to be a sugar daddy. 
We cannot continue to allow the farm- 
ers of America to have the right of un- 
limited production and at the same time 
have the taxpayers of America fork up 
and pay them for this unlimited produc- 
tion at the same we are paying over $1 
billion annually to maintain surpluses 
valued at over $9 billion. It is not fair 
to the taxpayers, it is not fair to the con- 
sumers, and it is not even fair to the 
farmers themselves. 

I feel that the bill we have before us 
today is a necessary step toward the solu- 
tion of this problem. As I said at the 
commencement of my remarks, this is 
not an easy decision to make, it is a tough 
vote to cast. I feel it is only fair to state 
that there has been every bit as much 
lobbying against this bill as there has 
been for it. Farm legislation seems to 
provoke a great deal of controversy. Un- 
questionably there has been a good deal 
of emotion in opposing the feed-grain 
section of this bill. Bear in mind the 
fact that in the year 1952 there were 
27 million tons of feed grain in surplus 
costing $600 million. Today we have 67 
million tons of feed grain in surplus cost- 
ing about $3 billion. Something has got 
to be done, and I sincerely believe that 
Orville Freeman is attempting to do the 
right thing. He has suggested to the 
Congress a solution that he thinks is 
workable, and that a majority of the 
Committee on Agriculture think is 
workable. When we consider the $9 
billion of agricultural surpluses that we 
are currently paying over $1 billion an- 
nually to store and maintain, it is evi- 
dent that we must act. 

The bill before us is the most reason- 
able plan of action on which your Com- 
mittee on Agriculture could agree. I 
urge those Members who want to solve 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Price). The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Seventy-seven Members are present, not 
a quorum. 


The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 
[Roll No. 121] 

Addonizio Brademas Frelinghuysen 
Alford Celler Garland 
Anderson, Ill. Chiperfield Glenn 

uso Curtis, Mass Gray 
Auchincloss Davis, Tenn. Harrison, Va. 
Bailey Hoffman, 
Bennett, Mich. Flood Horan 
Boykin Fogarty Jarman 


Kearns Powell Spence 
Kilburn Riley Stubblefield 
Saund Tupper 
Martin, Mass. Scranton Van Zandt 
Merrow Shelley Whitten 
Moulder Smith, Va. Yates 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 11222, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 392 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, with 
the exception of some officials in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
others who have an interest in grain 
storage facilities, this bill we are con- 
sidering today is not really wanted by 
anyone. 

The potential consequences are of such 
a serious nature that on June 6 many 
members of the Pennsylvania Farmer's 
Association—of which I am a member— 
sacrificed a workday on the farm to alert 
friends and neighbors to the inherent 
dangers, should this bill become law. Of 
300 nonmembers contacted, 260 paid $15 
dues each to help fight this farm control 
legislation. Of the 1,600 members con- 
tacted, practically all said they would 
contact their Congressman explaining 
how this proposal would affect their own 
operation. The letters I have received 
indicate a large percentage in my con- 
gressional district kept their promise. 

The following is one typical comment: 

I raised an average of 30 acres of feed 
grains in 1959-60; I have 50 acres planted 
this year; I feed all of my grain to my own 
livestock; this bill would reduce my feed 
grain acreage by about 20 acres; I would 
be prohibited from raising enough grain on 
my own farm to feed my own livestock; I 
could buy the needed grain but the high 
price supports would make grain costs 
higher; price supports are of no value to 
me because I feed all my grain; I just can’t 
believe that this is America; high price sup- 
ports naturally encourage production—they 
will never decrease production. 


Another comment— 

I raised 12 acres of feed grain in 1959- 
60—I could not raise any more because 
my base is 12 acres under this legislation; 
the 25-acre exemption does not apply to 
me or to my neighbors because our base 
acreage is 15 acres—not 25 acres; all I ask is 
that I, as an American, be permitted the 
American privilege of producing enough feed 
for my own animals. 


H.R. 11222 is not just another farm 
bill. It is not temporary legislation but 
a punitive measure designed to regiment 
and control the production and distribu- 
tion of a great deal of our food. 

Under it permits to grow farm products 
would be approximately doubled. Quota 
program acreage would be tripled. 
Claims to the contrary notwithstanding, 
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farm program costs would remain ex- 
cessively high. No farmer, regardless of 
size, would be permitted to exceed his 
feed grain acreage above his 1959-60 
average. 

Unfortunately, the entire truth is not 
being told in connection with this bill. 
Proponents say one is exempt if he grows 
25 acres or less of corn. This is not 
correct. The bill states: 

No marketing quota shall be applicable to 
any farm with a base acreage of 25 acres or 
less if the acreage does not exceed the farm 
base acreage. (P. 25.) 

It states further: 

Principal grains used for livestock feed are 
corn, barley, grain sorghums and oats. 

The marketing program provides for 
a single quota applicable to all feed 
grains, It also says: 

Acreage of wheat for farm use shall be 
considered as an acreage of feed grains in 
determining average acreage of feed grains. 
(P. 24.) [The] farm base shall be average of 
feed grain acreage for the years 1959-60. 
(P. 23.) 

Here is a typical example: 

(a) In 1959-60 a farmer grew an average 


Total feed grain acres. 


This farmer’s base is 20 acres; not 25 
acres. The 25-acre small farm exemp- 
tion does not apply because his base is 
less than 25 acres. He would, thus, have 
one of two choices: 

First. Because his base is less than 25 
acres, he may stay out of the program, 
but he cannot grow more than 20 acres. 

Second. He may choose to enter the 
program and accept a 20-percent acreage 
cut in return for price supports. Of 
course, this farmer feeds this grain and 
therefore he would not have enough 
production from 16 acres—20 percent 
cut—to feed his present livestock. 

If a farmer desires to increase his feed 
grain acreage above his base, he would 
be prohibited. For example, if the above 
farmer put on 10 more cows he would 
not be able to increase his base acreage 
to feed his cows. The only way this 
farmer could obtain grain to feed his 
cows would be to buy it and most likely 
at prices higher than he could raise the 
grain. 

This bill, with all of the proponent’s 
sugar coating removed, denies farmers 
who produce less than 25 acres of feed 
grains, for their own use, the right to 
vote unless they are in the program, and 
places stiff penalties on them if they try 
to raise enough feed for their own live- 
stock. 


An example: 

Average acres farmer grew in 1989-60 
Cort £60 20 
nen for e cen eee 5 
r 2 chen ase cee 12 
Barley for) e 5 
r SAA 1 
r «churros nae sen 15 

Total feed grain 58 

Figures from 200 Pennsylvania farms. 

Farmer's base is 58 acres. 
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Farmer's choice: Because his base is 
greater than 25 acres he has no choice. 
He would have to be in the program and 
would come under marketing quotas 
with a cut in acreage. 

This farmer, as do most Pennsylvania 
farmers, uses most of his home-produced 
grain to feed to his own animals. This 
farmer, because of quotas, would be 
forced to reduce his feed grain produc- 
tion, and in turn, the size of his farm 
operation. This leads to farm inefficien- 
cies and to higher food prices. 

The wheat section would establish a 
complicated, multiple-price system which 
would prove to be an administrative 
monstrosity. This program would cost 
the Government more thar $1 billion per 
year on wheat exports alone. It would 
also raise food costs to the bread-con- 
suming public. 

The dairy section would be a first-class 
boondoggle. From the farmers’ point of 
view, however, the worst feature of this 
section is that it would constitute an 
opening wedge for a compulsory supply- 
management program on milk. 

The entire bill would be a giant step 
toward strict supply-management for 
all of agriculture. It means inefficient 
production and higher consumer prices; 
politically determined and regulated 
farm prices; more Federal bureaucracy; 
high costs to taxpayers. Finally, it 
means moving one of this country’s basic 
industries—agriculture—in a downhill 
direction. 

Pennsylvania farmers have never 
favored price supports on feed grains. 
Our grain is pretty largely fed to our own 
animals. As a grain buying rather than 
selling State, we do not want to pay 
higher prices which price supports could 
inevitably bring. 

I represent both farmers and con- 
sumers. As a farmer with 40 years’ ex- 
perience, I am unalterably opposed to 
more Government in farming. Since 
its inception, the farm program has been 
a colossal “flop.” This proposal will 
magnify the flop“ and place farmers in 
a tighter straitjacket. Knowing the 
independence of farmers as I do, they 
want nothing as much as to be let alone. 
I have sufficient confidence in them to 
think they can operate their own busi- 
ness far better than a swivel chair oper- 
ator in Washington. 

As a consumer I object because this 
bill will automatically raise the price of 
foods. Under H.R. 11222, wheat support 
price could be raised from the present 
$2 per bushel to $2.20 or higher. That 
can mean but one thing—higher bread 
prices. Corn could be raised from $1.20 
to $1.44 per bushel. This in turn would 
raise the price of Pennsylvania Dutch 
“Johnny Cakes.” Oat and barley sup- 
port prices could also be raised. It is 
academic to say feed grains are the 
limiting factor in producing beef, pork, 
lamb, and poultry. Pass this bill and you 
automatically raise the price of meat 
and eggs because of increased grain 
prices. 

During debate on the feed-grain bill 
of 1960 we were told in no uncertain 
terms how it would reduce surpluses and 
reduce them it did, but at what cost? 
Three dollars per bushel is a conserva- 
tive estimate. 
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Since the beginning of time farmers 
have been independent thinkers. The 
great majority of farmers I represent 
want nothing as much as independence. 
In 1858 Stephen A. Douglas said: 

Leave the people free to do as they please. 


In 1787 Alexander Hamilton said: 

The States can never lose their powers 
until the whole people of the United States 
are robbed of their liberties. 


This bill, if enacted into law, will defi- 
nitely and unalterably rob one very large 
and important segment of our popula- 
tion of its liberties which will not be 
regained in our time. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this legislation as it 
has been presented to us and ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. I am opposed to these co- 
ercive and restrictive measures because 
they are certainly not in the best inter- 
ests of our people; they will hurt, rather 
than help, our farmers; they will re- 
strict and reduce freedom, rather than 
strengthen and support it. In short, 
these proposals are completely opposite 
to the traditional American concepts of 
individual liberty and enterprise. May 
I add, that no party leadership has 
twisted my arm or pressured me into 
opposing this bill. 

This legislation would make the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture an absolute czar 
over the large part of American farm- 
ing. It would set us on a course of 
farming by Government license in this 
country. Every farmer would be re- 
quired to obtain a franchise to run his 
own farm. The Department of Agri- 
culture would be empowered to order 
reductions in the amount of land that 
each farmer could plant in wheat, corn, 
oats, and other grains; it would be em- 
powered to do away with any exceptions 
which permit farmers to grow strictly 
for their own use, and it would be able 
to bar others from raising these crops 
in the future. Government allotments 
to grow grain in the future would have 
to 5 received or purchased with the 
and. 

Under the terms of this bill, if farm- 
ers refused to approve the terms of the 
referendum offered, the administration 
would hold the authority to sell the sur- 
plus stocks on the open market anyway, 
and thereby depress the prices that 
farmers could expect to realize from 
their crops. In other words, the choice 
offered would be to accept Government 
production controls, or to have income 
severely slashed by falling prices. This 
set of choices—if that is the right 
word—has prompted farm spokesmen to 
declare that any such referendum would 
be as meaningless as a Russian election. 

The original administration proposals 
for dairy farming were just as severe, in- 
cluding prison sentences for failure to 
keep proper books and records. These 
proposals have been watered down by 
the committee, but, nevertheless, the 
framework for a control system is still 
there. Now, the bill provides only that 
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the Federal Government pay dairy 
farmers to reduce their production of 
dairy products in addition to continuing 
price supports for the amounts that are 
produced. But, there would be nothing 
to prevent the farmer who agrees to re- 
duce production from selling his cows to 
another farmer who wishes to expand. 
The result would be Federal payments to 
some farmers for reducing production 
and increased support payments to those 
who increased their output. Even the 
casual observer will recognize the cyni- 
cism of this program; for its result 
would be higher government costs and 
greater production. The next step would 
surely be a clamoring from the adminis- 
tration’s farm experts for 

production controls to deal with prob- 
lems created by their own program. 
This very clearly is their real objective, 
which would only be postponed by the 
present legislation. 

It is interesting to take note that both 
this country and the Soviet Union have 
farm problems today, but the important 
thing is that the problems are exactly 
the opposite. Our chief problems stem 
from production of more agricultural 
products than we can use; yet these 
problems are minor compared to the 
Communists’ troubles resulting from 
their inability to produce enough to feed 
their people. Under the Communists, 
there is complete planning, supervision 
and control of agriculture by the gov- 
ernment. By comparison, our farms are 
operated with great individual freedom. 
But, what are we having proposed to us 
today by the administration? We are 
being urged to approve greater govern- 
ment controls over agriculture in our 
country and reduce the freedom of 
American farmers. It certainly seems 
to me to be the wrong way to move 
ahead. 

I have received a great outpouring of 
expression from the people of my area 
in western Neu York concerning this 
legislation, and all these people, are 
farmers overwhelmingly opposed to this 
kind of solution for our farm problems. 
Their letters reflect a clear and realistic 
understanding of the difficult problems 
and alternatives. One wrote: 

The threat of Government control in 
farming scares us to the marrow. If it 


comes to pass, it will destroy initiative and 
pride in our economy. 


Another said: 


We need to go forward as J.F.K. says, 
but with some consideration for individual 
rights instead of complete control by the 
Government. 


A third farmer wrote me: 


Most farmers farm because they like it. 
They want to make their own decisions as 
to how many acres of grain to grow or how 
many cows they should milk to support 
their family. They would rather be able 
to feed and clothe their family on their 
income, than from the lower income plus a 
Government subsidy. If the Government 
program is put into effect, we can expect 
even more Billie Sol Estes cases. 


And a fourth couple said: 
We feel so strongly that the farmers can 
do a good job if the Government will not 


try and control everything the farmers are 
trying to do. 
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Through all these letters runs an over- 
whelming agreement on one central 
point—our farm people want the choices 
and decisions for their own enterprises 
to remain in their own hands, not in a 
centralized all-powerful Government 
authority. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, our largest agricultural organiza- 
tion, strongly condemns this measure. 
A poll conducted by the Farm Journal 
revealed only 4 percent of farmers in 
favor of the compulsory quota system 
put forth in this legislation. Ten times 
that many favored voluntary programs, 
and more than half of the thousands 
who responded to this poll wanted the 
Government to withdraw completely 
from these farm crop subsidy programs. 
Let me say that a similar poll which I 
conducted in the 39th Congressional 
District of New York revealed 82.8 per- 
cent of our citizens opposed to the com- 
panar marketing quotas on dairy 

arms 


We have all been disturbed by the rey- 
elations of recent weeks concerning the 
manner in which Billie Sol Estes has 
been able to manipulate the Govern- 
ment’s farm control programs. This 
legislation would expand tremendously 
the temptations and opportunities for 
more schemes of this type to the detri- 
ment of all the American taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard many 
times this year that this legislation is 
a turning point for American agricul- 
ture. It certainly is that, because the 
freedom of this large segment of the 
American economy is at stake in this 
legislation. I call upon my colleagues 
to reject the unsound and unwise solu- 
tions included in this legislation. Let 
us instead turn to a sensible program 
which will return the control of Amer- 
ican agriculture to the farms and mar- 
ketplaces where it belongs. I intend to 
vote against this proposal and sin- 
cerely hope that it will not prevail. 
This, I believe, would be for the best 
interests of our American economy, prin- 
ciples, and objectives. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I doubt 
if there is any American schoolchild 
who at one time or another was not given 
as a subject for student debate or for a 
classroom essay “Does the End Justify 
the Means?” 

Here in Congress that same issue is in- 
cluded in the debate on provisions of the 
Kennedy-Freeman farm bill. Does the 
objective of reducing production of sur- 
plus crops justify giving power to the 
Department of Agriculture to compel 
participation by farmers in Government- 
managed control programs? Does this 
end justify forcing farmers to decide by 
referendum between two choices; be- 
tween compulsory Government controls 
or, as an alternative, be confronted with 
possibly ruinous prices, which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, not the free market, 
would be empowered to set as a punitive 
blackjack? Does this end justify giving 
authority to a Government bureaucrat 
so that if farmers voted down the Gov- 
ernment’s program, the Government 
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could deny supports to those who do not 
wish to accept restrictions and proffer 
supports to those who accede? Such 
power which would be given to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is something that one 
might expect in the U.S.S.R. but not in 
the United States of America. 

Does the objective of reducing surplus 
crops justify giving a Secretary Demo- 
crat or Republican—so much power, in- 
cluding the authority to punish or dis- 
pense favors, power to decide who profits 
and who does not, and how much? 

As the Farm Journal remarked edi- 
torially about this legislation, when 
people have to seek favors in order to 
prosper or even survive, all manner of 
skullduggery is absolutely inevitable. 
Then it asked the question as to whether 
we want to go further down that road. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not. 

As it is we have had a Secretary put- 
ting Billie Sol Estes on the Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee after his Department 
had fined Estes for illegal acts. 

As it is we have had a Department of 
the Government leaving the Estes ware- 
house bond at a mere fraction of his 
storage responsibility. 

As it is we have had a Department of 
the Government failing to act on its 
own investigation until the scandal re- 
ceived publicity. 

The Congress should establish a sys- 
tem to remove favoritism—not to open 
the door wider for it. 

Here we have 100,000 Federal em- 
ployees mostly engaged in handing out 
$7 billion of tax money and most of which 
is for not growing farm commodities. 
The farmers are told what they must 
or must not grow. Here we have a 
situation where only 20 percent of the 
farmers grow 80 percent of the crops, 
and yet the 80 percent that grow 20 per- 
cent of the crops are penalized so that 
the 20 percent who grow 80 percent of 
the crops can be guaranteed a profit. 
If there is a profit they get it and if 
there is a loss the taxpayers pay it. 

This Kennedy-Freeman bill would set 
up strict and compulsory limitations on 
feed grain acreage and marketing for 
the first time. Every grower would be 
controlled by the Government. 

As for wheat regulation, this bill, 
according to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, would be an administrative 
monstrosity. It would establish a com- 
plicated multiple-price system costing 
more than $1 billion per year on exports 
alone. Also food costs to the bread- 
consuming public would be increased. 

The dairy program in this bill, ac- 
cording to the Farm Bureau, would be 
a boondoggle and opening wedge for a 
compulsory milk program, The Bureau 
describes the entire bill as a giant step 
toward strict Government controls for 
all of agriculture. 

I ask again, Does the end justify the 
means? 

The Farm Bureau says this bill means 
inefficient production and higher con- 
sumer prices. How will the American 
housewife like that? 

This organization representing 1,600,- 
000 farm families opposes the bill and 
says it will result in politically de- 
termined and regulated farm prices, 
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more Federal bureaucracy and higher 
cost to the taxpayers. 

The bill calls for supply-management 
with a system of committees of farmers, 
under control of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The compulsory features of the 
bill have been described in an editorial 
of the Washington Post as lending farm- 
ers the power of the Federal Government 
in order to control production. Those 
are innocent-sounding words but I 
wonder if Government can lend its power 
over production and prices in this one 
field why cannot Government power be 
loaned in others? Can Government lend 
such power to the automobile or steel in- 
industries? In a depression when farm 
machinery is in surplus, will Govern- 
ment offer supply-management to this 
business—under a yes or no referen- 
dum—for a planned economy? How 
about coal and oil? How about metal 
mining? How about zinc and lead? 

I ask, Does the end justify the means? 
Where is this legislation leading us? 

If I may answer myself, I would assert 
the supply-management principle would 
lead America away from free enterprise, 
away from competitive enterprise, away 
from freedom itself. 

Does the short term end justify such 
long time means and eventual loss of in- 
dividualism? This is welfare statism. 
It is Government paternalism. It is 
wrong. 

The Washington State Farm Bureau 
held meetings in all agricultural areas of 
my State and found our farmers almost 
unanimous in their opposition to the de- 
gree of control proposed in the Kennedy- 
Freeman bill. 

Washington State farmers want to 
move in the direction of less Govern- 
ment intervention and toward an uncon- 
trolled market price system. They op- 
pose being offered two impossible choices 
including the threat of surplus dumping 
on the market and other coercive de- 
vices. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been deeply con- 
cerned at the trend away from repre- 
sentative government and toward undue 
power in the executive branch. The ob- 
jectives of the administration on this bill 
I sympathize with, but the end does not 
justify the means. 

In the language and provisions of this 
bill lie the greatest danger to our form 
of government. 

I hope the Members of the House will 
stand firm and reject this Fascist type of 
proposal that will solve nothing but in- 
stead would violate basic and inherent 
rights of citizens against compulsion and 
Government intervention. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that no end 
justifies the means proposed in H.R. 
11222. I urge its decisive defeat. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to support the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1962 only because the failure of 
Congress to enact it would result in the 
automatic return to much of the subsidy 
program of former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson which has proved 
to be a costly failure, 
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I would like to see the day when the 
entire farm subsidy price support and 
acreage control program will be discon- 
tinued. I regret that this is unlikely, 
however, because both political parties 
have such programs in their platforms. 

I consider the bill under consideration 
to represent an improvement in a bad 
situation since it is designed to reduce 
staggering surpluses and save the Gov- 
ernment hundreds of millions of dollars 
in storage costs. 

We have heard in this debate outraged 
cries against Government controls raised 
in behalf of the farmers. However, since 
our farmers have been the beneficiaries 
of Government subsidies for years, what 
right do they have to resist attempts by 
the Government to require their cooper- 
ation in reducing costly surpluses? They 
should no longer be allowed to accept 
rights without assuming corresponding 
obligations. 

It is important to note that the bill 
will not come into operation for wheat 
farmers unless two-thirds of the farmers 
affected vote to approve it. The choice 
in the referendum would be between a 
crop management program with price 
supports or no production management 
program and no price support. The time 
has come for our farmers to realize that 
they cannot have Government price sup- 
ports and subsidies without Government 
controls. The decision is now theirs. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, there has been so much emotional 
as well as statistical evidence presented 
to this committee concerning this bill on 
a question which has been so frequently 
before us, that I am inclined to think 
that most of the Members who are not 
directly interested in the problems of 
agriculture become a bit unhappy and 
possibly even a few may become a little 
confused by the claims and the counter 
claims and the charges and the counter 
charges that you hear from the well of 
this House. 

Most of you folks know I am a farmer 
from the Midwest, a grain and livestock 
farmer, a man who lives on a family 
farm, and who has given most of his life 
to agriculture and the problems thereof. 
I would like to think as I talk to you 
for a little while here this afternoon 
that I am talking to you rather as a 
farmer than as a Member of the Con- 
gress—as a farmer from my district 
would talk to you if he had this very 
great privilege and opportunity that I 
have of addressing you. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say first of 
all, I am in no fashion casting any dis- 
paraging remarks on those who may dis- 
agree with me. The fundamental ques- 
tion that is at stake here today is 
whether compulsion is going to be im- 
posed upon the grain and livestock seg- 
ment of our agricultural economy or not. 
That is the question—and all the rest of 
these things are more or less adjunct 
to that. I hope, certainly with all my 
heart, that compulsion will not be im- 
posed upon the feed grain and livestock 
segment of our economy. 

You have listened, I am sure, intently 
to a great many interesting reasons why 
we should or we should not be in favor 
of this. But I am going to touch upon 
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this question in a way that I believe it 
has not been touched upon during the 
course of this debate. I listened with 
interest as my colleague, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] ex- 
plained his vote, as he did in great detail 
and in good conscience. He said: 

This will not be good for my district and 
therefore I cannot support. 


Well, I want to say to those of 
you who are from districts similar to 
Mr. ABERNETHY’s, where you have small 
farms, and where the farmers are de- 
pendent upon the grain they raise for 
their livestock as their chief source of 
living, that you ought to be opposed to 
this mandatory provision also. One of 
the members of our committee said to a 
wavering Member the other day, and I 
heard him say so, This has not been too 
good, but we have some amendments we 
are going to offer that will take part of 
the sting out of it.“ But I say to you, 
this is a principle that is deeply involved. 

Whatever form it may take at this 
stage in our plans, if you once embark 
upon a compulsory program, the burden 
eventually will fall the heaviest upon 
your small grain and livestock farmers. 
They are the ones who are going to be 
hurt eventually. 

As one who has spent his entire life- 
time in a rural community I say to you 
that the great stabilizing influence in 
this country of ours has been the small 
family-sized farm. In any program as 
far reaching as this the big farmers can 
adjust and they will take care of them- 
selves all right, however we may operate 
here in the Congress. 

It was my privilege just a week ago now 
to sit in on a symposium at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska as a Representative of 
the House. At this symposium, we lis- 
tened to two professors, one from Ober- 
lin College and one from Cornell Uni- 
versity who gave us a history of the land 
policy of this country since its begin- 
ning. The chief criticism I heard 
throughout their iiscussion—and it was 
not a particularly impassioned discus- 
sion, it was more or less a matter-of- 
fact relation of what had happened— 
the theme that I detected throughout 
this whole thing was that the congres- 
sional policies throughout the years with 
regard to land use had been: While this 
may not be the best way to do it, it is 
the easy way, it is expedient.” 

Throughout the years we have hobbled 
along with this philosophy not of pro- 
viding basic solutions but because it is 
the easy way to do it. 

To be sure, the solution that is offered 
in this bill came as a result of frustra- 
tion. I am sure you detected that in 
the debate here today. The proponents 
are frustrated with the complexities of 
the problems, and they want the easy 
answer. 

Let me say to those of you who live in 
consumer districts that the standard of 
living in this country rests upon and is 
based upon the amount of meat that 
the people can afford to have in their 
daily diet. In that respect this country 
of ours has exceeded all other countries 
in the world in ability to provide not 
only good food but a high standard of 
living. This is indicated by the con- 
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sumption of meat, not one type of meat 
alone but various types of meat. All of 
these meat products, of course, are the 
net result of the food produced in this 
country. You could not have meat in 
the diet of your people if you did not 
have feed grains. 

In an effort to do away with the feed 
grain surplus they are imposing a pro- 
gram that I think, in my humble judg- 
ment, will ultimately make for higher 
priced meats. It is not something that 
is going to happen today or tomorrow, 
but eventually it will happen. Livestock 
growing that stretches from one coast 
to the other provides two-thirds of the 
total agricultural income of this country 
of ours and has through the years pro- 
vided us an efficient and very well or- 
ganized productive effort. It has made 
available for the people of this country 
meat in great quantities, selective meat 
of the finest quality to be found any- 
where in the world. This is the type of 
standard of living that we like to talk 
about to our consumers. 

But I say to you in this instance you 
are tampering with a very fine efficient 
system, and I believe with all the sin- 
cerity I possess that if we were to em- 
bark upon a compulsory program of the 
type indicated and recommended here 
we are eventually going to destroy the 
great livestock industry of this country. 
These to me are very substantial rea- 
sons. I have tried to be fair and equi- 
table in the matter. I hope the Congress 
in its wisdom will not impose a compul- 
sory program upon the grain and live- 
stock farmers of this country. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
RousH]. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, the farm 
bill which is now before us contains fea- 
tures which are, on the whole, not in 
the best interests of the Indiana farm- 
ers that I represent, and which are un- 
acceptable to the farmers of my dis- 
trict. 

Provisions of the commodity pro- 
grams proposed in the bill could, and 
in my judgment will, have a harmful 
affect on the farm community and on 
the long-range farm income of my con- 
stituents. What are the provisions which 
bother me? First, the provisions pertain- 
ing to wheat. My farmers are primarily 
small acreage wheatgrowers. These 
farmers of my district grow Soft Winter 
wheat, a commodity not in surplus; yet 
this bill would impose upon them the 
same controls, the same programs as 
are imposed on those responsible for the 
farm problem. They should not be pe- 
nalized to account for the excessive crops 
of western growers of other types of 
wheat. 

And then the provisions pertaining to 
feed grain bother me. If the bill passes 
in its present form, the cattle feeders 
and poultry farmers who grow the grain 
they feed would be seriously affected. 
Try to tell this farmer that he has to 
cut his acreage and you have a very 
hostile and belligerent man to contend 
with. The fact of the matter is that 
he is right. He should be allowed to 
grow whatever quantities of grain that 
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he can normally use in his own farm 
operation. I strongly object to any pro- 
vision which would prevent him from 
doing this. 

I am confident that, if the bill passes 
in its present form, the farmers of my 
district would reject the commodity pro- 
grams by a large vote, but the refer- 
endums would probably be passed by 
the national vote. If the farmers of the 
country should pass on only one of the 
two commodity referendums, the effect 
on the small acreage farmers of my dis- 
trict would be serious. The supply of the 
unregulated commodity would compete 
destructively with the regulated com- 
modity and the farmers of my district 
would be among the losers. 

I support the goal of the proposals to 
cut the costs of the farm program. I be- 
lieve the voluntary emergency commod- 
ity programs developed last year by the 
Kennedy administration and Secretary 
Freeman have been extremely effective 
in this regard. I feel that these pro- 
grams should be extended for another 
year and that a long-range program to 
provide eventual withdrawal from the 
support programs should be prepared 
and presented to the next Congress. My 
survey of farm opinion in the district 
confirms my thinking on the farm pro- 
grams. I feel very strongly that the 
interests of my farm constituents must 
be protected. 

Replies from a farm questionnaire 
mailed to nearly 14,000 Fifth District 
farmers indicate that, if faced with the 
referendum choices offered by the pro- 
posal on wheat and feed grains programs, 
farmers in the district would vote no“ 
by a margin of nearly 8 to 1. The poll 
also indicated that only a small per- 
centage of the dairy farmers would like 
to participate in a voluntary dairy con- 
trol program. This opposition comes in 
spite of the fact that a majority of the 
respondents believe the proposed pro- 
grams would offer them a better or simi- 
lar personal farm income, at least in the 
first years of the program’s operations. 

Most farmers would prefer a continu- 
ation of the present commodity pro- 
grams in wheat and feed grains to the 
new plan. Many voiced a preference 
that the Government withdraw com- 
pletely from commodity programs im- 
mediately. Nearly all of the respondents 
indicated that they believed a planned 
and gradual withdrawal from the pro- 
grams over a period of years should be a 
goal of any agriculture planning. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this legis- 
lation as now proposed might be amend- 
ed. I would support amendments which 
would raise exempted acreage from 25 
to 40 acres. Another amendment which 
I think is a must, is one which would 
permit the Secretary to increase the 
acreage allotment for any class of wheat 
which would be in short supply. I am 
also of the opinion that the bill should 
be amended so as to exempt a farmer 
from feed grain allotments who intends 
to feed in his own operation the grain 
he is growing. 

I should advise the membership that 
although these amendments will improve 
the bill, I cannot support the bill on final 
passage as long as the presently pro- 
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posed mandatory controls are imposed on 
Indiana farmers to take care of a prob- 
lem which is not of their own making. I 
want a farm bill which will solye the 
farm problem which confronts this Na- 
tion, But, Mr. Chairman, I want a bill 
which will protect the rights and inter- 
ests of the free enterprise system which 
the farmers of my district are so very 
much a part of. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to commend the members of the 
committee because in the 8 years I have 
been here I do not know of a time when 
we have spent more hours of delibera- 
tion and discussion on a bill than we have 
on the one that is before us today. I 
feel that all Members here are sincere 
in the views that they have taken. But, 
we are now reaching the point of deci- 
sion. 

I have heard a great deal of talk about 
each individual Member's position. I 
have heard talk about freedom for the 
American farmer. I have heard talk 
about that fact that certain Members 
are against controls. 

We are now about to make a decision 
and vote. 

I have seen a great deal of inconsist- 
ency here. Just day before yesterday we 
considered a bill that was a supply-man- 
agement bill of the purest and simplest 
type I have ever seen. It gives the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture more power of con- 
trol than any we have voted on in this 
Congress. With the exception of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY], 
and perhaps one or two more who took 
a consistent view in the committee, those 
who are opposed to this bill voted for a 
controlled production, for supply-man- 
agement and to give the Secretary au- 
3 which is not contained in this 
bill. 

So here we are at the hour of deci- 
sion. 

Which way are you going? ‘There 
are two ways we can go in an agricul- 
tural program. One is the control and 
support route, in which case we can con- 
trol production and in return the farmer 
can receive a fair return on his invest- 
ment. The other is, we can go the free- 
dom route, in which case I do not be- 
lieve, and I think the majority of the 
Members of this House do not agree, 
that the farmer or anyone else who does 
not make a contribution to the manage- 
ment of the things which he is supply- 
ing should have supports. That is the 
decision we are going to make today. 
That is what this bill does. 

You will have to vote for a farm bill 
today or tomorrow. If you vote, you are 
either going to vote for the bil] that is 
presented here by the Committee on Ag- 
riculture or you are going to vote for a 
bill that is now law, passed in 1958, 
known as the Benson bill. That bill 
provides for unlimited production, with 
a guaranteed support price. That sup- 
port price is so high that it has amassed 
great surpluses. It has filled our bins. 

It is costing about a million dollars a 
day to store the surpluses, and by 1966 
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if you vote against this bill and we re- 
vert to the 1958 law, you will then be 
paying for storage alone about $1% 
billion, more than a million dollars a 
day. That is the choice you have. 
Which one of these programs are you 
going to vote for? 

There are now a lot of bleeding hearts 
for the farmer: We have heard that 
the emergency feed grain program is a 
good one, and that it should be per- 
mitted to act for another 2 years. 

What happened when we had that bill 
up for consideration in 1961. Today’s 
proponents of that program said it was 
no good, that it was going to regiment 
the farmers, and they voted against it. 
They voted no. They voted to recom- 
mit the bill, and they voted against 
final passage. 

It reminds me of the “Johnnie-come- 
lately” on social security. All those 
people who voted against it now say it is 
a great program, and they try to take 
credit for it. 

The distinguished minority member 
of the Committee on Agriculture said he 
asked the Secretary, Will this voluntary 
program work? It is doing a good job. 

He voted for a motion to recommit. 
He voted against the bill when it was in 
the House. But, the present emergency 
program is self-defeating. As the farm- 
ers take their production off the market, 
the price increases, and it has a built-in 
self-defeating gadget, and it was never 
intended except as a temporary pro- 


gram. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Of course, I am quite 
sure that the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia has no intention of em- 
barassing the gentleman from Iowa. 

May I point out to the gentleman that 
if he had carefully read the Recorp, he 
would have found that I did vote against 
the bill on account of some of its bad 
features, especially section 3, which 
would have given the Secretary of Agri- 
culture complete control of the feed 
grain program. 

It was proposed that he be authorized 
to dump wheat on the open market at 17 
percent below price supports, and I op- 
posed that. I voted for the conference 
report on the bill. I was a member of 
the committee of conference, and I voted 
for the conference report because the 
conferees completely eliminated section 
3, to which I was opposed. If the gen- 
tleman will check the Recorp, he will 
find that I made a 10-minute speech to 
the House urging them to approve the 
conference report, and I voted for the 
same. 

Mr. JENNINGS, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

You know, there are a number of peo- 
ple here today that would like to get on 
both sides of this issue, but you are go- 
ing to have to vote for the bill before you 
which gives the farmers the right to 
select their program through referen- 
dum. - Two-thirds of them have to ap- 
prove it. How many of you would be 
here today if a two-thirds majority were 
required? This is what we are telling 
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the farmers: Two-thirds of you must 
vote in favor of this program, or it does 
not go into effect. 

What is the alternative? We are tell- 
ing them, if you vote for it, we will put 
this controlled management program 
into effect and give you a reasonable re- 
turn on your investment, but you make 
your choice. You go the way you want. 
You either vote for it and you get sup- 
ports, or you vote against it and the 
Government gets out. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is it not a fact that 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
worked for weeks on this legislation? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I think months 
would be more in order. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman, did anybody on that committee 
offer an amendment to carry forward the 
voluntary feed grains program which is 
now in operation and which we now hear 
so much praise for here on the floor of 
the House? 

Mr. JENNINGS. To my knowledge, 
before the full committee, no one offered 
that amendment. I will say in behalf of 
the ranking minority member that be- 
fore the Feed Grains Subcommittee he 
asked the question, whether we were go- 
ing to go the control route or whether 
we were going the voluntary route, A 
vote was taken, and the majority of the 
subcommittee members agreed that we 
would give the farmer the choice of go- 
ing the control route or the freedom 
route. 

Mr. COOLEY. What I am talking 
about is the full committee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. To my knowledge, it 
was not introduced. It is just something 
2 I heard of since we started the de- 

ate. 

Now, I would like to ask the ranking 
minority member if he now intends to 
offer that type of a substitute to this bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. It is my intention to 
propose a substitute to title 4 of the bill 
at the proper time. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he would respectfully 
give the majority a copy of what he in- 
tends to offer so that we can consider it. 
As the chairman pointed out, we sat in 
committee day after day, week after 
week, hour after hour, and it was not 
offered. It is true that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] offered a 
substitute in his own right, but that did 
not include this particular feature. 

Mr. COOLEY. And he offered that 
only just before the rollcall. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I was going to add, 
that was offered just before the rollcall. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did the gentleman 
from Virginia ever see a copy of it? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I did not, and to my 
knowledge nobody else did. 

Mr. COOLEY. Have you seen a copy 
of the proposed amendment now? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Ihave not, and that 
is why I asked if the amendment was 
going to be offered at this late date. 
Certainly the majority should have the 
opportunity of seeing the type of amend- 
ment that is going to be proposed. 
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Permit me, please, to proceed, and I 
shall yield at the conclusion of my 
statement. 

Would the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Cool xv] yield to me some 
additional time? If the gentleman can- 
not, I cannot yield at this time. Could 
I have 5 additional minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man? I am just getting started. 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield the gentleman 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, a 
great deal has been said about the family 
farmer, and they say the family farmer 
is not taken care of in this bill. You 
know, one of the reasons I think we did 
not mention the family farmer in this 
bill is because last year a number of 
people on the committee voted to strike 
out the words “family farmer” in the 
title of the bill then under consideration. 
Can anyone imagine such a thing? 
Then, those bleeding hearts come here 
and start crying for the family farmer. 
I want to maintain the family farmer as 
a way of life, as an institution of Amer- 
ica, and as an institution of its economy. 
I plan to introduce some amendments 
and I want to tell you about them. If 
you need a copy of them I shall be glad 
to submit a copy to you. Permit me to 
briefly explain the amendments which 
I propose to offer. First is the growing 
of ensilage. If he grew ensilage on his 
farm in 1959 and 1960, he may now grow 
it under the bill without considering it in 
his feed base, the same amount as he 
grew earlier. 

We have heard a lot about the short- 
age of certain types of wheat. We heard 
a lot about it last year, but it did not 
materialize. 

Mr. Chairman, I have another amend- 
ment that I shall offer to this effect: If 
the Secretary of Agriculture finds there 
is a shortage of any type or variety of 
wheat, he may increase allotment for 
that type in order to insure the baker, 
candy manufacturers, and other users of 
an adequate supply of such wheat, and 
thereby give to the growers of that type 
of wheat this additional acreage. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have another 
amendment which is the 40-acre provi- 
sion. In other words, anyone who 
raises up to a 40-acre base is given the 
freedom of choice. He may either go in- 
to the program or he may stay out. If 
he goes into the program voluntarily he 
takes the cuts and he gets the support 
price. If he stays out of the program, 
he goes ahead and raises up to his base 
acres without any penalty provision. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I will propose 
another family farm amendment. This 
is the last amendment that I intend to 
offer, which I think is a good one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman: from Virginia has again ex- 
pired. 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, 


could I have 1 additional minute in or- 


der to explain the grazing allotment 
amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield the gentleman 
an additional minute. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, here 
is the grazing amendment, which is a 
family farm amendment. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have heard these bleeding 
hearts talk about the fact that you can- 
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not feed grain, which you raise on the 
farm, to your livestock. However, 
through this amendment we propose to 
give the farmers more freedom of choice. 
What are we going to do? We are going 
to let him decide in his own right. The 
payment provided for in this bill is 50 
percent the first year, then 40 percent, 
and then 30 percent. We are going to 
say that he has the choice of accepting 
this or grazing the land, at his own dis- 
cretion. 

I ask you, how much fairer could you 
be to the family farmer? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: 

We have had a good program for the 
growers of peanuts and cotton. In the 
opinion of the gentleman from Virginia, 
what effect would the failure to pass 
this bill have on our cotton and peanut 
production? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I am glad the gen- 
tleman from Alabama asked that ques- 
tion. You cannot continue a successful 
program for peanuts, cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, with an agriculture that is di- 
vided, and with a surplus that is mount- 
ing in feed grains, wheat, dairy prod- 
ucts, and so forth. You will bring the 
house of agriculture down on yourself, 
and its present successful programs will 
fail also. A house cannot continue di- 
vided against itself. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, we 
are again hearing the same old record 
without the benefit of even a new needle. 
It is just like the Chinaman said about 
the foghorn. He said, “The foghorn 
blow and blow and blow, but the fog 
comes just the same.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to that 
same type of speech on this floor during 
the 12 years that I have been here. I 
heard the same impassioned plea 2 years 
ago to pass the present feed grain bill 
that now they want to junk. It was a 
brand-new bill. What I cannot under- 
stand is that during all of these 12 years, 
every year they have come before this 
House with a bill that. would reduce the 
surpluses but which would increase the 
farmers’ income, and would cost the tax- 
payers less money. 

That would have been a very fine trick 
for Houdini to perform, if it were pos- 
sible. If we are going to spend not as 
much money to buy more wheat from the 
farmer for more money, who is going to 
pick up the difference? The gentlemen 
from the city districts and the consumer 
areas can answer that one. 

There seems to be a lot of confusion 
here as to just what the minority has 
tried to do during all these weeks. It 
was said that no substitute was offered. 
For the minority side on the Committee 
on Agriculture to offer a substitute for a 
majority bill would be just as ineffective 
as whistling the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
on the courthouse square in Moscow. 
They have 21 members and we have 14. 
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Why on earth are the 21 members of the 
committee so concerned about getting 
the support and cooperation of the 14? 
They do not want cooperation. What 
they want is acquiescence and some of 
us did not feel that we could possibly 
acquiesce, as much as we love the 
majority. 

It is just like the old farmer who owned 
51 percent of the stock in a bank. This 
old Dutchman would have a stockholders 
meeting every year and he would let 
everybody connected with the bank make 
reports, make suggestions and make 
speeches. And when they got all 
through, he would say, “Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, I own 51 percent of the stock. 
I vote 51 percent of the stock for Mr. 
Jones for president. And Mr. Jones is 
elected president.” And he went all the 
way down through the other offices in 
exactly the same way, and he said, “51 
percent of the stock votes for adjourn- 
ment.” 

Now they have 51 percent of the stock 
and we are like the people who were per- 
mitted to make all the speeches in the 
world, but in the end they have 51 per- 
cent of the stock. 

They have talked about the bleeding 
hearts, and so forth; my heart really does 
bleed for a man on this side of the aisle 
who represents a consumer area. He is 
going to get into trouble one way or the 
other, Either he is going to make the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Presi- 
dent of the United States very unhappy 
or he is going to make a great many 
constituents back home very unhappy. 

Some stupid taxpayer this fall may 
say: “Why is it that you voted for all 
those bills for the past 10 years that 
created $9 billion worth of surplus, and 
that cost $1 billion a year to store?” 
And I will tell you what you can say. 
You can say: 

“The gentleman from Texas and the 
gentleman from North Carolina and the 
speaker who just preceded me told me 
that it would save money and that it did 
save money.” And the stupid guy is 
liable to say: “Well, how many billion 
dollars would we have had to invest if 
we had not had all those good bills?” 

You people from the consumer areas, 
I think, are going to be smart enough to 
figure out how you can pay a farmer 
more money for less wheat and do it 
with less expense to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a lot of 
discussion here about former Assistant 
Secretaries of Agriculture, and about 
blocking movements, and so forth. Now, 
I have never been partisan on this floor. 
I have never opposed a bill just because 
it was presented by the majority. I have 
never supported a bill just because it 
was presented by my own Secretary of 
Agriculture. But the discussion this 
morning was that a former assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture on 
the Republican side, under Mr. Benson, 
had made some particular kind of a 
statement. I do not know what his state- 
ment was and I do not know to whom he 
made it, but so far as I am concerned, I 
accept no more responsibility for what 
the assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture under Mr. Benson said 
than I ask you gentlemen on this side to 
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assume the responsibility for what an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture under 
Mr. Freeman did in a certain clothing 
store in Dallas, Tex. I think both are 
completely immaterial as far as this bill 
is concerned. 

This bill will not save money any more 
than the bills during the past 10 years 
saved money. The farmers do not want 
it. It was suggested a minute ago that 
most of us are just bleeding hearts for 
the farmers. I say to the gentleman who 
has just preceded me that he cannot find 
any farmers out in my district who will 
think his heart is bleeding for them if he 
is going to try to use this bill to hog-tie 
and hobble them. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
pear this morning as a representative of 
one of the great agricultural sections in 
the Nation, in New York State. I may 
say with some modesty that I have rep- 
resented this agricultural area so suc- 
cessfully that note was taken of this fact 
recently by the Republican legislature in 
my State in their reapportionment ses- 
sion when they decided to give me six 
more agricultural counties and take away 
one of my industrial counties. 

Actually, most of the provisions of this 
bill will have little effect on the agri- 
cultural area of New York State, but 
there is in this bill an opportunity, it 
seems to me, for those of us who are 
concerned with the dairy industry in New 
York State and with the dairy industry 
in the entire Northeast to do something 
that will be of great benefit to the dairy 
farmers of our State and our area and 
to correct the very serious threat to their 
income and to their market stability that 
was created by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court throwing out the so- 
called compensatory payments provision 
of milk marketing order No. 2. This is 
simply a provision that those who benefit 
from the order shall assume their fair 
share of its responsibilities. 

I have an amendment, which I plan to 
offer under the 5-minute rule, to restore 
the legislative authority for this ar- 
rangement which the Supreme Court 
found to be presently lacking. Members 
who are interested in this amendment 
will find it included in H.R. 12138, with 
a discussion appearing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD on page 10521 of the REC- 
orp of June 14. This bill would be added 
as an amendment to the farm bill on 
page 88, line 3, thus restoring an essen- 
tial provision of our New York-New 
Jersey milk marketing order and other 
milk marketing orders that must be done 
if our farmers are to survive. 

So here is an opportunity for those of 
us in New York, New Jersey, and the 
entire Northeast to do something con- 
structive in this farm bill to help our 
own dairy farmers. We do not need to 
wait for some committee to turn in a re- 
port. Wein Congress have the responsi- 
bility to aet. So let us exercise that re- 
sponsibility, and exercise it now when we 
have the opportunity. 

Mention has been made on the floor, 
and the previous speaker mentioned it 
again, of the disclosures in the Fountain 
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committee of a kind of plan by our Re- 
publican friends to offer only blind op- 
position to all farm legislation. I was not 
surprised to learn that one of the gentle- 
men of the Republican Party who par- 
ticipated in this plan was the present Re- 
publican candidate for Governor in my 
State of New York, one Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller. I was not surprised he attended 
this meeting because he has done ab- 
solutely nothing to help the dairy farm- 
ers of New York State except to attack 
Mr. Kennedy and to try to take credit 
for the defeat of the National Milk Sani- 
tation bill which some of us down here 
actually succeeded in killing in commit- 
tee last year. 

Although on the 15th of June I an- 
nounced I was introducing this amend- 
ment of mine to help the dairy farmers 
in New York, I have heard nothing from 
the Governor of New York nor from the 
State department of agriculture, which 
should be interested in the welfare of 
our dairy farmers. Here is a golden op- 
portunity for the Governor of New York 
to show that he really is interested in 
New York State dairy farmers. 

I have today wired Governor Rocke- 
feller and challenged him to line up the 
Republican Members of the New York 
congressional delegation in support of 
the Stratton amendment, and to come 
out before noon tomorrow personally in 
support of my amendment to use this 
present farm bill as a means of lending 
support to the dairy farmers of New 
York State. I look forward to his reply. 
When I offer my amendment on tomor- 
row I hope to be able to tell you what 
that reply has been. I do hope that Mr. 
Rockefeller will go along with us so that 
we can get the full support of the Re- 
publican Members for this important 
amendment. In this way the Republican 
candidate can prove what he has not yet 
demonstrated, that he is after all willing 
to help the dairy farmers of New York 
State. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, con- 
tinuing the rhetorical questioning that 
occurred a little earlier today, does any- 
one deny that the land of cotton is under 
acreage allotments? Does anyone deny 
that this bill would establish acreage al- 
lotments for the Corn Belt? Does any- 
one deny that Billie Sol Estes got in 
trouble because he was trying to buy up 
the right to grow, which is embodied in 
acreage allotments for cotton? Does 
anyone deny that this bill would estab- 
lish in Illinois and elsewhere in the Corn 
Belt the same type of bureaucratic briar 
patch in which Billie Sol Estes operated 
in the land of cotton? 

A lot of attention has been devoted 
in this debate to the cost of the proposed 
programs. I was particularly impressed 
with the statements by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL], which show 
clearly that the feed grains section 
would heap new burdens on taxpayers 
rather than less—and by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER}, who re- 
minded us that even the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, who cannot 
be expected to give an overly conserva- 
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tive estimate of savings, estimates that 
the wheat section will save a modest $29 
million. 

In view of the fact that the same Mr. 
Freeman once claimed the 1961 feed 
grains program would save a half-bil- 
lion dollars a year and now says the feed 
grains program is too expensive to con- 
tinue, we would indeed be optimistic if 
we concluded that the wheat section will 
save a single dime. 

The dairy section will surely prove to 
be a boondoggle of first magnitude. The 
proposal would pay dairy farmers for 
cutting back in production, but provides 
no effective restraint against moving the 
same cows across the fence, to continue 
in production just the same for another 
farmer. 

If Mr. Freeman had trouble chasing 
down elusive “phantom acres” in ad- 
ministering the feed grains program— 
and trouble he had to the extent of $150 
million—think of the handicap he will 
face in chasing phantom cows. 

The bill provides payments for dairy 
farmers who reduce milk production, but 
it fails to provide a means of communi- 
cation with the cows themselves, Just 
how the cows will be taken out of milk 
production, short of the slaughterhouse, 
is not clear. Will the New Frontier in- 
stall faucets on the cows? If so, I pre- 
dict massive discomfort in the land of 
lakes. 

Let us face it. This bill confronts the 
taxpayer with a heavier load, not a 
lighter load. 

The cost angle is important of course, 
but it is not the most important aspect 
of this legislation. 

It would be tragic if we were to be- 
come so absorbed in dollars and cents 
and neglect the fundamental changes 
this bill would cause in American agri- 
culture. 

This bill is but a skirmish. It is a skir- 
mish in a long-range assault on the pri- 
vate enterprise marketplace system. It 
is a product of economic planners who 
have little or no faith in the market- 
place system or in the ability of the in- 
dividual farmer to run his own affairs. 
I say it is just a skirmish. This Congress 
has taken part in many skirmishes and 
so have previous Congresses over the 
period of 30 years. Almost without ex- 
ception in those skirmishes those who 
believe in private enterprise have been 
the losers. If H.R. 11222 passes, it will 
further weaken private enterprise and 
heap new authority in the hands of the 
economic planners. This will strengthen 
the planners for the next skirmish and 
those who fight for freedom will be that 
much weaker. 

In effect, the bill says, “Look at the 
farm mess. We have got to put the 
farmer in chains in order to keep him 
out of trouble.” That is the same doleful 
tune of every would-be dictator through 
the ages. In the guise of helping the 
farmer, the Federal Government has 
messed around with one program after 
the other for 30 years. True, the 
farmer is in trouble, but not from his 
own lack of ability. He is unquestion- 
ably the most efficient farmer in the 
world and given the opportunity can win 
expanding world markets through the 
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private enterprise marketplace system. 
But the farmer is in trouble today be- 
cause of the unwise action of the Federal 
Government in past years. Is it proper 
then to get him into still worse trouble 
through more unwise action on the part 
of the Federal Government? The sur- 
plus stocks exist because of unwise Fed- 
eral programs of the past. The farmer 
is in a cost-price squeeze because of un- 
wise Federal fiscal policies, policies which 
have doubled the price the farmer has 
to pay while other Federal policies have 
created surplus stocks which depress the 
prices that the farmer gets for his 
produce. The farmer is losing markets 
because of unwise policies of the Fed- 
eral Government. Because of Govern- 
ment policies the American tobacco 
farmers are not getting their share of 
rising world markets. Because of Gov- 
ernment policies, the land of cotton is 
in trouble. The cotton contraption got 
so bogged down this year that the Pres- 
ident demanded and got authority to rig 
world cotton textile markets in an effort 
to keep the contraption clanking along. 

The problems of the farmer can be laid 
at the door of the Federal Government. 
The Government is to blame, not the 
farmer. And what is our answer? More 
of the same nonsense, more of the same 
interference with the private enterprise 
system, more socialistic schemes from 
the economic planners, more burdens for 
the taxpayers. 

What is needed is not more Govern- 
ment, but less. 

The Republicans did not attempt to 
sweeten up the bill, because there is no 
way to make the police state palatable 
to the American farmer. 

Last year’s feed grain program was a 
heavy blow to the private enterprise 
system. How anyone can agree to the 
administration’s feed grain program I 
do not know. The administration of this 
program has weakened the private en- 
terprise merchandising of grain. The 
leader of the AFL-CIO in Chicago, com- 
menting on the administration of the 
1961 feed grains program used these 
words: 

One can only judge that there is a certain 
group within the Department of Agriculture 
that is bent on destroying American free 
enterprise. 


This was a leader of the AFL-CIO 
speaking. 

Last year the Secretary of Agriculture 
unwisely raised supports for dairy prod- 
ucts, helping to cause a new glut in dairy 
products. Early this year he asked the 
Committee on Agriculture to dignify this 
error and compound it by ordering an 
extension of supports at this artificial 
and unwise level. The committee refused 
to do so. Most of us realized that this 
was the same old story. 

We pass bad laws and get commodities 
into trouble. Then the economic plan- 
ners have a stronger argument to de- 
mand still more power. 

We could see this familiar pattern 
with unusual clarity because we had had 
a look at H.R. 10010, the original farm 
bill of the administration, which in- 
cluded the tightest straitjacket ever de- 
signed for dairy farmers, a control pro- 
gram that even provided up to 1 year 
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in the penitentiary for dairy farmers 
who failed to make reports and keep 
records the Secretary of Agriculture 
might prescribe. 

This is but one skirmish in the long- 
range attack on the private enterprise 
system. Whether it is by accident or 
design, either way the pattern is clear: 
It provides for the takeover by the Gov- 
ernment of American agriculture. 

H.R. 11222 is but one step in the proc- 
ess. We saw in H.R. 10010 what the 
administration really wants: Prison 
terms for farmers and the power to take 
over farms through eminent domain. 

This bill will make it easier for the 
administration to come back and get 
what it really wants, dictatorial control 
of American farms. 

In this New Frontier of agriculture the 
incentive of the marketplace is to be 
replaced by the compulsion of fear. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McSWEEN. I know the gentle- 
man is sincere in his argument and I 
respect his views. I noted that the gen- 
tleman had something to say with regard 
to cotton allotments and the allotment 
system. Would he care to make further 
comment regarding the cotton program? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes. We would be 
very wise indeed to get away from the 
artificial controls that have been placed 
on cotton. We have seen this world cot- 
ton control program force us to the point 
where now we have to protect the New 
England textile industry from imports 
from Japanese factories. It is brought 
about simply because the Japanese fac- 
tories can buy American cotton so much 
cheaper than American processors can. 
The American processors are thus placed 
at a distinct disadvantage. 

Mr. McSWEEN. And particularly 
with reference to the allotment system, 
the gentleman thinks that is an unsound 
system? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Indeed I do. It is 
fundamental in America that every man 
in America should be able to use his 
property, his talents, his resources, and 
his ambition to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. McSWEEN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like to compliment 
the gentleman for the frank sincerity of 
his statement and for his consistency, be- 
cause he based his attitude in opposing 
the sugar bill on the same reasoning. I 
thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support this bill, H.R. 11222, a bill 
to protect farm income, to reduce the 
cost of farm programs, and to reduce the 
Federal Government excessive stocks of 
agricultural commodities. As a member 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Agriculture, I have learned to appreciate 
the tremendous contribution which the 
farmers of America, who comprise only 
10 percent of the entire population, make 
to feed 183 million people in the United 
States and the people throughout the 
world. But I cannot sit back and remain 
silent when I see a group of big selfish 
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farmers aided and abetted by the Re- 
publican Party trying to fleece the Amer- 
ican taxpayer and the American con- 
sumer. If you defeat this bill, you will 
permit the farmers to continue to feed at 
the public trough and amass further feed 
and wheat grains which cost more than 
$600 million a year in storage alone. If 
you defeat this measure, you will preach 
economy, but apparently do not practice 
it, will continue the wasteful practices in 
the farm program, you will continue our 
increasing farm surpluses. If this bill 
is defeated the American wheat farmer 
will be operating under the 1958 law 
which provides low price support and un- 
limited production within the 55 million 
acres allotted. When you realize that 
by reason of the scientific improvements 
in agriculture, by reason of the techno- 
logical advances and the intensified fer- 
tilizers, and when you realize that a new 
type of seed permits a farmer to grow 
100 bushels of wheat per acre instead of 
the average 24 bushels of wheat per acre, 
you are opening up a tremendous in- 
crease in the cost which will exceed more 
than four times the present cost. You 
will more than double the storage costs 
in wheat which has exceeded $600 mil- 
lion per year, and notwithstanding the 
fact that 2 years ago we reduced the 
storage costs by 3 cents a bushel. The 
storage costs and reallocations are bur- 
dening the overwhelmed taxpayer in 
America today. Since 1950, feed grain 
production has increased by 40 percent 
or 1,250 million bushels on approximately 
the same acreage. Wheat production has 
increased by 263 million bushels on 12 
million less acres. We are the victims 
of our efficiency and greed by big farm- 
ers. 

If this bill is defeated, we know what 
the policy of the Republican Party will 
be. Martin Sorkin, former Assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in a letter 
to the Commercial Solvents Corp., which 
is involved in the Billie Sol Estes case 
disclosed the fact that the Republican 
policymakers had gathered together and 
agreed not to cooperate or give any as- 
sistance in the solution of our farm pro- 
gram. The bill which we have under 
consideration will benefit the farmers, 
the taxpayers, and the consumer. Itisa 
farm bill for all the people. 

If this bill passes, then the farmers 
will have to decide by a referendum to 
accept or reject this program. If two- 
thirds of the American farmers approve 
this program of supply management, 
then all farmers must cooperate to have 
our supply of wheat and feed grains meet 
our domestic and foreign requirements, 
which the Secretary of Agriculture will 
determine. Mr. Freeman’s testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Agriculture 
indicated that we will need about 107 
million acres of harvested feed grains to 
fulfill our demands, domestic and for- 
eign, and at the same time, draw upon 
our surplus corn stocks. The rea] issue 
is whether or not farmers will be pro- 
vided with an opportunity to choose 
freely and democratically, whether they 
want to limit their production so that 
they can bring surpluses under control 
and get fair prices, or whether they want 
to produce without limit and to take 
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their chances in the marketplace. By 
planned management, we can reduce our 
surplus supplies, guarantee a price sup- 
port to our farmers, and protect our con- 
sumers and taxpayers. I know that if 
the farmers fail, the urban dweller will 
suffer. And I do not want to see this 
happen for the sake of America. 

The interests of the farmer and the 
city resident dovetail. If one is injured, 
the other suffers. If this measure passes, 
and the wheat or feed grain referendum 
is defeated, the farmers will be relegated 
to the law of the jungle. Every man for 
himself without price supports, without 
protection, and every farmer will pro- 
duce whatever he can and dump the sup- 
ply on the market. Farmers may well be 
ruined, and if our farm economy is 
ruined, urban industries and appliances, 
industrial products and textiles, will also 
suffer. We never forget those days when 
the farmers left their farms in droves 
and their farm mortgages were fore- 
closed. 

If we pass this bill, H.R. 11222, we can 
save the taxpayer over $1 billion in the 
wheat and feed grain program in 1 year 
and $4 billion in 4 years, including $3 
billion saved in Government payments to 
farmers. One billion dollars in savings 
will provide adequate funds to take care 
of a possible reduction in taxes, will 
provide a large portion of the revenue 
for our public works programs, will pro- 
vide sufficient funds to take care of the 
needs of the National Institutes of 
Health, hospital construction activities, 
and grants for construction of waste 
treatment facilities. These savings will 
enable us if we so desire to provide the 
funds to give our postal workers a pay 
raise which they are clamoring for today. 

It is time that the farmers of this 
Nation recognize that we must have a 
supply management program so that 
price supports can be maintained or to 
face an early end to effective price sup- 
ports for many farm commodities. A 
planned supply management program 
has proven effective in tobacco and other 
basic food commodities. We should 
learn from experience. We cannot and 
must not continue to support prices 
while at the same time permit virtually 
unlimited production as has been done 
with feed grains for several years. 

You Representatives from south IIIi- 
nois, or Iowa or Minnesota know that 
your corn is bulging in your bins, in your 
warehouses, in your cribs, and coming 
out of your ears. The States of Illinois 
and Iowa produce sufficient corn alone 
to feed these people of the United States 
and the world. The real issue, as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville Freeman has 
said, is whether or not you want price 
supports with limited production or no 
price supports and unlimited production. 
If the big, selfish farmers of America and 
you Republicans continue these obstruc- 
tionist tactics, the American people will, 
in my opinion, paraphrase what Jimmy 
Durante used to say when the bumblebee 
nipped his schnozzola and will shout, 
“Everybody off—no farmer gets a free 
ride any more.” Pass this bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. MCINTIRE]. 
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Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, we have been 
spending a very large part of the discus- 
sion of this bill in relation to the com- 
modities involved. I am sure that I am 
not stating a fact which is not known by 
the members of the committee, that I 
have, as long as I have served on this 
committee, opposed the approach of leg- 
islation through the omnibus type of 
farm bill. I realize why it is done. It 
is done to try to get some things into a 
bill which somebody feels he must sup- 
port and then to shove in some material 
which is bad and then put each and every 
member into a position where he has got 
to sort the good from the bad. This is 
not new in the legislative process. 

However, some of us on the committee 
have spent long hours and sincere effort 
in connection with other agricultural 
legislation, in addition to commodity in- 
terests, and every time we come in with 
an omnibus farm bill we find amend- 
ments to other legislation in the omnibus 
bill. This bill is set up in the same man- 
ner, and while we removed from the de- 
partment recommendations many of the 
very, very serious and bad features, nev- 
ertheless there are in this bill amend- 
ments to the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration Act, Public Laws 566 and 480, and 
other provisions. These are areas which 
ought to have been dealt with separately. 
While we struck out a lot that the De- 
partment asked for, nevertheless with- 
in the language contained in this bill 
there are amendments that are not 
clearly defined and the committee is 
not completely conversant with every 
aspect of what these amendments will do. 

Frankly, I am very disturbed about 
what some of the authorities extended to 
the Department in connection with 
these amendments might lead us into as 
far as the area of markets and so forth 
are concerned which might be made by 
these agencies. I think it is extremely 
unfortunate that we use this logrolling 
device. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been 
honest differences of opinions and views 
on the commodity programs. These 
other measures that we have tacked into 
this bill ought not to be involved in this 
kind of a situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I might also mention 
that one of the disturbing aspects of the 
feed grains bill of last year, and what 
continues to be authority in this bill this 
year, is the authority extended to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to sell grain in- 
to the open market. He may have sin- 
cerely tried to keep prices in balance. 
However, the Secretary has, in the use 
of section 22 of the ICC Act, given pre- 
ferential rates and treatment to the 
southeastern section of this country, 
which is to the very detriment of the 
producers of poultry and dairy products 
in the northeast. I do not agree with 
the Secretary of Agriculture who in 
my opinion is arbitrary and so completely 
prejudiced against the northeast, in or- 
der to provide favorable treatment on 
transportation rates to farmers in the 
southeast and the southern part of the 
country. This is the kind of authority 
which he ought not to exercise in this 
very unfair and unjustifiable manner. 
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This is a matter which has been brought 
to the attention of the Secretary. He 
has made a gesture, perhaps, in asking 
the Eastern Conference Railroads to ac- 
cept a rate which could not be accepted. 
The fact is he ought not to have made 
the decision that he did under section 22. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I first want to congratulate and compli- 
ment the committee for the hard work 
it has performed on this bill. It is ob- 
vious from looking at, reading, and 
studying the bill that it does incorporate 
within it a great many more of the agri- 
cultural economic principles than we 
have had in almost any bill which has 
been before the House for consideration. 

Mr. Chariman, I also specifically want, 
in deference to my good friend, the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE], 
to compliment the committee on having 
an omnibus bill. One of the problems 
which we have had with commodity pro- 
grams for the last 20 or 25 years has been 
caused by dealing with one commodity 
at a time without regard for the effect 
upon some other commodities. In other 
words, the lack of cross compliance has 
caused a great many of the problems 
which we have had. 

Mr. Chairman, when cotton producers 
reduced their acreage in cotton, they 
could put the diverted acres into feed 
grains; and when they replaced some of 
the wheat acres, they could put them 
into feed grains. That is one of the rea- 
sons for having an omnibus bill. 

There has been great effort expended 
to develop a good bill; however, I think 
any legislation can be improved upon. 
I have two amendments which I would 
like to briefly discuss at this time, be- 
cause I know there will not be enough 
time to do so under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the basic de- 
fects, I think, with the feed grains bill 
last year was, as it was originally pro- 
posed, was that there was not enough 
latitude to adjust the inequities in al- 
lotments. As a result of this, I proposed 
an amendment here on the floor of the 
House, and it was accepted by the mi- 
nority leader on the minority side, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven], as 
well as the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Coor xy. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], I 
think, was also in favor of it. I intend 
to introduce an amendment directed to 
the same objective in this bill. The pro- 
posed amendment would permit the 
county committee to make more adjust - 
ments in these allotments where there 
are inequities. In other words, we have 
some people who in 1959 and 1960 put 
their whole farm into feed grains, and 
they now have a 100- percent base. 
Others either did not increase acreage 
in those 2 years or reduced acreage. It 
is just not right for them to have that 
kind of a permanent base. I shall offer 
that kind of amendment. 

Another thing I would like to mention 
is that we from the feed gain area are 
really in a sort of a dilemma. It is 
true, as has been said here, that if we go 
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back to the 1958 law, you may expect 
to see more and more of the Billie Sol 
Estes type of structure throughout the 
country. If that program springs back 
into effect, every time one pulls up to a 
farm-to-market stop sign, one can look 
over your right shoulder, and there will 
be a great big storage structure. If one 
would roll down the window a little bit, 
you will hear a Billie Sol Estes laughing 
at how foolish Congress was to let the 
storage interests take over the farmers’ 
interest in legislation for agriculture. 

We cannot have that program insti- 
tuted either on a temporary or on a 
permanent basis. 

On the other hand, we do know that 
the feed grains program, as well as it 
has worked for 2 years, is only a tem- 
porary program. We must have a per- 
manent program and sooner or later we 
have got to come to the idea of either 
accepting some controls or of not expect- 
ing supports. On the other hand I think 
it is unreasonable to expect such a choice 
to be made in 45 days after this legisla- 
tion is passed. I do not think it is pos- 
sible to pass this legislation, get it over 
to the Senate, send it to conference, get 
back a conference committee report, 
adopt it and get it to the President; 
adjust these allotments, get the explana- 
tions out to the farmers, prepare for a 
referendum and have it on August 20 of 
this year. I do not think it is possible to 
do that and have a proper referendum. 
It is said that the wheat people and the 
cotton people have been doing such 
things on their programs. But let me 
remind you that they have never voted 
on a program like the feed grains pro- 
posal in this bill, for this reason—they 
have always voted whether or not they 
wanted to replace some of the cotton 
acreage with feed grain acreage, or to 
reduce the wheat acreage and increase 
the feed grains acreage. But that is a 
different proposal. What farmers would 
be voting on in this legislation is cross- 
compliance. We would not replace these 
feed grain acres with some other basic 
crop. I think it would be reasonable to 
have a voluntary program during the 
first year rather than have the first 
referendum on August 20 of this year. 
I shall offer such an amendment and 
I hope it will receive favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BEERMANN}. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEERMANN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I previously 
expressed my opposition to this legisla- 
tion and wish to elaborate further on this 
point. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be completely 
remiss in not only my duties, but in 
sustaining my previous position, were 
I not to rise in opposition to the bill 
that is now before us. It is only a 
matter of a few days ago since we 
had before this House legislation which 
was designed to increase the produc- 
tion of agricultural products. At that 
time, I called to the attention of this 
House the fact that we would soon be 
considering legislation which would, by 
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further restrictions, controls, and 
penalties, plus large expenditures of 
money, be designed to curtail the produc- 
tion of many of these same products. 

The wisdom of that statement is most 
evident here today. Time will not permit 
me to cover completely all of the im- 
plications nor all of the provisions which, 
in my humble opinion, would be detri- 
mental to the agricultural economy of 
this Nation. As a farmer myself, I have 
a most sincere concern that the problem 
with which we are dealing, namely that 
of an inadequate farm income, and 
burdensome surpluses, be improved so 
that the farmer may realize an equitable 
share of our Nation’s economy, and the 
taxpayer and consumer may find some 
relief from the burden of surpluses. 

I shall confine my remarks to two 
main objections: First, the bill actually 
reduces farm income. Second, it con- 
tains provisions that would destroy the 
market for American-produced products 
in many instances in favor of foreign- 
produced products coming to this coun- 
try as imports. 

The most pertinent of these items to 
the farmer, of course, is that of his in- 
come, which will be reduced by virtue of 
mandatory reductions in acres, to begin 
with, and then downward escalating pay- 
ments for the diverted acres, so that by 
1965, there would be no further diversion 
payments available. Obviously, these 
provisions mean that the farmers, first 
of all, will have less bushels to sell, and 
there is no indication that existing price 
supports will improve. In fact, in the 
wheat section, because of a two-price 
system, there is every indication that the 
average price received will be substan- 
tially less. The same is most certainly 
true in the feed grains provisions. 

I have previously stated that the 
American farmer’s market would be in 
jeopardy. This I think is best empha- 
sized by a few figures that are readily 
available to us, and have come about by 
a continued effort to reduce production 
in this country without giving any 
thought to what is happening in the im- 
port scene. Let me just cite a few 
figures as examples. 

From 1960 to 1961, imports of beef in- 
creased by over 150 million pounds. They 
increased by over a million pounds in 
the first 2 months of this year, as com- 
pared to last year. Imports of dairy 
products py over 1 million pounds in 
1961 as compared to 1960. With the en- 
actment last year of a feed grain bill 
imports of barley increased by over 2 
million bushels. Yes; this is an example 
of what has happened to our market in 
the last year. We could save hundreds 
of millions of dollars in this area 
alone—come a long way in eliminating 
the need for quotas and allotments. 

These figures, I think, substantially 
point out the danger of establishing mar- 
keting quotas and mandatory restrictions 
on American farm people without giving 
equal attention or imposing equal re- 
strictions on imports—and I should call 
to your attention the real danger in this 
area as it is expressed in the bill itself, 
in which the Secretary is authorized to 
proclaim national marketing quotas for 
corn, oats, grain sorghum, barley, and 
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so forth, to be based on our domestic 
needs, industrial uses and exports, less 
estimated imports. Here is a clear and 
concise indication that we are heading 
in the same direction as was so clearly 
identified to this House earlier this week, 
when we had before us the consideration 
of the Sugar Act, in which it has become 
necessary to actually establish import 
quotas for foreign countries, and then 
limit our own production accordingly. 

Of equal significance is legislation that 
has recently been enacted by this House 
which would place into new and ex- 
panded production land through recla- 
mation projects. We have just con- 
cluded the approval of two projects 
which would add over half a million 
acres, a large percentage of which is in 
direct competition with products that in 
this bill are being limited, and while it 
has been said that irrigation projects do 
not produce surplus commodities, let me 
call to your attention the figures by the 
Bureau of Reclamation on projects now 
in existence and in operation. Almost 
80 percent, or over 6 million acres, are 
devoted to the production of cereals, 
forage and miscellaneous field crops. 
These same figures indicate that there is 
a production of over 30 million bushels of 
barley, 30 million bushels of corn, 17 
million bushels of wheat, and so on, pro- 
ducing a total income of over $660 mil- 
lion. I ask the Members of this House 
to recognize the cost of making compa- 
rable reductions of over 6 million acres 
in other areas of the country. 

Such inconsistency and inequity it is 
hard to believe can indicate the best 
judgment or prudent concern for the 
taxpayer's dollar. 

For these reasons, together with all 
of the others that have been raised by 
other Members of the House, it is my 
opinion that it would be a sad day indeed 
for the American farmer were this bill 
to become the law of the land. Not only 
would his income be reduced, but his 
rights and privileges as a citizens would 
be further restricted, and possibly more 
important is the fact that he stands to 
lose a substantial part of a market that 
ought to be his. 

A substitute measure will be proposed, 
which I think will much better serve the 
economic and consumer interest of our 
country. I am today wondering when 
the farmer is going to get the considera- 
tion he so justly deserves. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
interesting we have heard so much from 
the farmers from Brooklyn and the 
other cities of the United States. Now 
I would like a little attention so you may 
hear from a farmer from Nebraska. I 
happen to be a farmer who farmed with 
horses, farmed with the first tractor that 
came into Dakota County, Nebr.; and 
presently my brothers and I are farm- 
ing with the most up-to-date machinery 
we are able to find and use under the 
benefits of the cost-price squeeze. I 
would like to give you just a little bit of 
history. 

Mr. Chairman, about 100 years ago on 
May 15, 1862, President Lincoln signed 
a bill to create a Department of Agri- 
culture. The President appointed Isaac 
Newton to head up this new agency, 
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and Mr. Newton, after looking around 
Washington, borrowed a couple of rooms 
from the Patent Office and hired 30 em- 
ployees. Mr, Newton's job was simple. 
He was to “acquire and diffuse” infor- 
mation that would promote agriculture. 

Now in the Department’s centennial 
year, we are considering the most far- 
reaching step in the history of that De- 
partment. And although the same basic 
function of the Department is still 
needed today as was needed in Mr. New- 
ton’s time, we are asked to make the 
Department a full business partner of 
every farmer in the Nation. 

This step, if made, will increase the 
grip of the Department on the Nation's 
farms, institute unreasonably complex 
laws that will be even worse than those 
that have led to recent troubles in Texas, 
both at an increased cost to the tax- 
payer. 

Let me point out here that the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 100 years has 
enjoyed a growth that is fantastic. It 
has sprawled into every corner of the 
globe. Its budget next year has been 
projected at better than $6 billion. It 
has more than 90,000 employees. Within 
the last year it added 3,700 employees 
while administering a feed grains pro- 
gram that we were told was going to 
cure agriculture’s ailments. 

I have not made full use of the De- 
partment’s facilities but they tell me that 
it acquires and diffuses information on 
everything from infant care to what to 
do about a problem that I am well ac- 
quainted with, the corn rootworm. The 
Department also carries on an immense 
research program through its 600 field 
stations. But apparently these are 
merely sidelines. Its prime purpose is to 
fix prices, control acreage, tell farmers 
what and how much to plant. It owns 
millions of tons of surplus crops. It is 
constantly in the market buying and 
selling and sometimes giving away great 
volumes of foodstuffs. The Agriculture 
Department is one of our biggest. It 
certainly occupies more space than 
others and it has the largest payroll of 
any agency other than the Department 
of Defense and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Here is a strange fact I want to insert 
here: while the number of farms and 
farmers in the United States has been 
declining steadily, the Agriculture De- 
partment has been growing larger. Last 
year alone as I have mentioned earlier, 
it gained 3,700 employees. 

The Department, in addition to the 
growth I have cited, wants power. And 
so we have the consideration of H.R. 
11222, legislation that will substantially 
increase the power of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Essentially, H.R. 11222 provides for a 
permanent program of compulsory Fed- 
eral regulation of agriculture. Under 
the bill there are provisions calling for 
permanent and mandatory acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas for feed 
grains and wheat. 

If this bill is adopted it will substan- 
tially increase the number of farm acre- 
age allotments. I am told we are now 
issuing 3.3 million of them. With H.R. 
11222, with its quotas for five or six other 
crops, on-the-books allotments will swell 
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to twice that, and of course, we will have 
a corresponding increase in the number 
of Federal employees to process them. 

I have frequently said that agricul- 
tural programs are ineffectual and ex- 
pensive. None has erased farm surplus. 
All tend to be less effective each year 
they are in operation. For example, we 
have the word of the Secretary himself 
before committee this year, that the 1961 
and 1962 feed grains program needed 
replacing because they simply would not 
work. This statement was made despite 
earlier assurances that the feed grains 
law would work and would solve the sur- 
plus problem. 

Strange things that nullify the law’s 
attempt to help farmers develop im- 
mediately. Without going into the fam- 
ous Billie Sol Estes case, a case that can 
be directly attributable to a law on cot- 
ton, I want to bring to your attention 
some strange things that have happened 
under the feed grains law: 

First. Although the intent of the feed 
grains law was to raise farm income, 
frequently the law dropped it and 
dropped it in the nearby town. For in- 
stance, a farmer testified before my com- 
mittee that when his 1958 farm-stored 
milo was called up the only place it could 
go was into commercial town storage. 
And there it would be piled right on top 
of his 1957 milo. This indicated that 
the USDA was not so concerned with 
raising the farmer’s income through 
the payment of on-the-farm storage 
charges, as it was in raising the income 
of the elevator in town. Strangely 
enough neither happened to be exactly 
true because when the farmer came to 
Washington and brought his complaint 
with him to the USDA, it replied by 
moving the grain from both the farmer’s 
bin and the commercial town storage. 

Second. In attempting to determine a 
fair production quota for his farm a 
farmer went to the local ASCS commit- 
tee and asked to see the records for his 
farm and those of the farms near it. To 
his astonishment, he was told that the 
records were private and could not be 
examined. It was only after consider- 
able telephoning to the Department that 
I was able to get access to what are re- 
garded as, and should be, public records. 

Third. I just want to mention the case 
of a Montana county ASC committee 
which was fired by the State ASC com- 
mittee, although the county committee 
reportedly was elected legally. Later, in 
its attempt to fulfill the obligation for 
which it was elected, the county com- 
mittee was told that it could appeal its 
case. Who was it told it could appeal 
to? The State committee that fired it 
in the first place. 

Fourth. Farmers admitted that the 
best products farms had to sell, due to 
Government supports, were dairy prod- 
ucts. In plain words, and this is what 
one farmer said: “Dairy products have 
been supported so high that many farm- 
ers who never milked a cow before sup- 
ports, find themselves actively engaged 
in dairying today.” I need not point 
to the problem these supports have 
caused. 

Fifth. The 1961-62 feed grains law 
based quotas on previous production in 
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1959-60. In Nebraska, we had instances 
of newly irrigated farms that had rela- 
tively low production records in those 
years only to enjoy the advent of ir- 
rigation in 1960. These farms were 
charged for irrigation water, assessed at 
higher local tax rates, and yet were tied 
to production figures as unrealistic as 
15-20 bushels per acre. 

Sixth. A notice sent by a local ASC 
committee to a constituent within my 
district reads: “According to the records 
in the local ASCS county office your 
farm No. A-2, is operated by John Doe, 
a tenant. He also operates land owned 
by other landlords. These separate 
ownership tracts are being considered 
for combination into one farm. A land 
owner may file a written objection if he 
does not want his land combined with 
other ownerships. If we do not receive 
a written objection from you within 30 
days from the date of this letter, further 
consideration will be given to this com- 
bination and you will be notified when 
the combination is made. Such com- 
bination will be effective for the 1963 
wheat program and all subsequent farm 
programs.” 

These arbitrary notices, part of farm 
program administration, are being sent 
to many landowners in my district and 
are causing consternation with their 
abrupt and arrogant tone. 

Seventh. Last year, farmers partici- 
pating in the feed grains program re- 
ceived one-half their storage payment 
for farm stored grains in March, which 
was a good time because it underwrote 
the cost of machinery repairs, fuel, feed 
and fertilizers. A second payment was 
made later. This year, I understand the 
rate of payment was changed; of course, 
many farmers who depended on this 
cash income were hard put to meet cur- 
rent expenses, because they received 
part of this year’s income last year. 

Eighth. Some southern areas early 
this year suffered a grain shortage be- 
cause of the heavy signup for the feed 
grains program. Of course, private 
grain producers saw the shortage de- 
veloping and endeavored to meet it by 
importing grains and selling them on the 
local market for a price that was not ex- 
cessive when one considered freight 
rates. The Department of Agriculture 
seeing this situation, immediately in- 
voked a clause referred to as section 22 
of an ICC ruling under which it could 
ask for and get special freight rates. 
Then the USDA took this same grain, 
and with the difference caused by the 
low freight rates, began competing with 
privately imported grain. Private grain, 
of course, had no access to the section 22 
rate. 

The point, I believe, is obvious. 

Mr. Chairman, passage of H.R. 11222 
will magnify the unhealthy practices 
apparent under the present emergency 
program. I do not intend to be a party 
to it. 

There is an excellent editorial in the 
current issue of Life magazine, entitled 
“Freeman Bill Is No Help Even to 
Farmers.” 

It is as follows: 

You’ve got to hand it to the Democrats: 
they are actually using the Billie Sol Estes 
stink as an argument in favor of Orville 
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Freeman's farm bill. Their reasoning, out- 
lined by the President, helped push the 
bill through the Senate last month and will 
now be heard in the House. It goes like this: 
(1) Billie Sol was a big man in the surplus 
grain storage business, getting $7 million in 
Government checks in 3 years; (2) the Free- 
man program aims to reduce the surplus, 
hence lessen the need for storage; (3) ergo, 
says Kennedy, his farm bill “represents our 
best chance to do something about the kind 
of situation which resulted in Mr. Estes’ 
manipulations.” 

This argument is nonsense. If the Free- 
man becomes law, the opportuni- 
ties of a Billie Sol Estes will not be less; they 
could spread from the cotton belt all over 
the country. 

Here is the reason. Surplus grain storage 
is a costly business, but it was not the real 
key to Billie Sol’s manipulations. Cotton 
allotments—quite a different dodge—were 
the beginning and end of his career. A cot- 
ton allotment is in effect a Government 

tee to buy all the cotton you can 
raise on a stated number of acres, the num- 
ber depending on how many acres you 
farmed in certain previous years. An allot- 
ment is worth cash in the bank. Billie Sol 
became locally successful with one 600-acre 
allotment near Pecos. He increased its yield 
by intensive irrigating and fertilizing, and 
branched into businesses (ditch-lining, 
pumps, ammonia) that enabled his allot- 
ment-owning neighbors to profit in the same 
way. He then rented his neighbors’ allot- 
ment-born credit to float his phony mort- 
gages. Finally he went into the wholesale 
acquiring and juggling of cotton allotments, 
switching them from lower-yield States like 
Georgia to west Texas, where they were worth 
two or three times as much. 

Billie Sol could have got almost as far as 
he did by staying within the law. His allot- 
ment juggling, for example, led to what Sec- 
retary Freeman dismissed as merely a law- 
yers’ quarrel” and while the Department 
soaked him a $600,000 impost for selling 
bootleg cotton, he may still have made a 
profit on it. 

Turn now from Estes to Freeman. He 
sees his problem as surpluses, pure and 
simple: “If we didn't have heavy stocks on 
hand,” he told the Senate committee, we 
would not have to have any program of sup- 
ply management.” The surpluses, of course, 
are in part the result of the magnificent revo- 
lution in U.S. agricultural productivity since 
the war; but they were also stimulated by 
Government-guaranteed markets and too- 
high price supports. By “supply manage- 
ment” Freeman means more allotments 
(Billie Sol’s launch pad); his bill would 
extend them from cotton, rice, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, and wheat to corn and other feed 
grainms—crops whose prices have hitherto 
been supported without rigorous production 
controls. From about 78 million acres 
(mainly cotton and wheat) the allotment 
makers will have 150 million new acres to 
play with, some in every State. 

Farmers who have hitherto merely read 
about allotments would learn the system at 
first hand. A few of them, like Billie Sol 
Estes, might become wheeler-dealers, or vic- 
tims or conspirators of same. Others, like 
the tobacco growers, would settle into their 
little Sabine farms, with guaranteed incomes, 
smaller markets, less work and a quiet 
amount of allotment-juggling through the 
use of kinfolk’s names. Wheat farmers, un- 
der Freeman’s more rigorous system, would 
find themselves in a new three-price market: 
one for U.S. mills, one for export and one for 
feed grains (all prices set by the Secretary 
of Agriculture). 

As for the corn growers, their lot would be 
puzzling indeed, since most corn is fed to 
hogs on the farm where it is raised. Corn 
quotas have been authorized before but re- 
pealed because enforcement proved impos- 
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sible. The one sure result will be a vast ex- 
pansion in the 100,000 present employees of 
the Department of Agriculture and a degree 
of policing and bureaucracy never known 
before in the Corn Belt. 

It is true that the worst surplus problem 
is in feed grains and that compulsory allot- 
ments may bring it under control. But 
tobacco and cotton are a warning that the 
whole American agricultural scene can be- 
come a gray sea of well-paid serfs and bu- 
reaucrats, enlivened by a few free-enterpris- 
ing crooks. It is not the farmer who is in 
trouble, it is the Government; yet Freeman 
would solve (or more likely compound) the 
Government’s troubles at the farmer's ex- 
pense. Better no new farm law than Free- 
man’s; we would then revert to the 1958 law, 
which is capable of better administration 
than it has got yet. 

Here are the main steps Life recommends 
to lead us out of the farm mess. First, we 
have more farms and farmers than we need; 
hence that part of Freeman's program that 
would permanently switch cropland into 
woodland or park land is on the right track. 
(Similarly, a few million dollars more to 
train marginal farmers for other jobs would 
be well spent.) 

Second, present Government incentives to 
excess production should be reduced and 
then eliminated; free fertilizer; the built-in 
incentive in allotments, which invites un- 
economic inputs of capital and fertilizer; 
and, most important, high support prices. 

Third, the mixed motives and results of 
our food-for-peace program, which is often 
mere surplus dumping, must be straight- 
ened out. Last week the Greek Government 
threatened to cut back its own wheat pro- 
duction because, if it produced less, it would 
qualify for more free U.S. wheat. 

Fourth, Congress should lower the dollar 
ceiling on what the Department can spend. 
Its $6 billion budget is nearly half the net 
of all farmers. (In Ohio, reports the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Government checks are 
10 percent of the farmers’ gross.) 

Above all, the influence of market prices 
should be reintroduced into subsidized farm- 
ing. The farmers who earn the greater part 
of farm income—in cattle, poultry, fruit, 
vegetables, etc.—get along in a free market 
and control their own surpluses. Until the 
subsidized segment is returned to this dis- 
cipline, the farm problem will not be solved. 

Freeman’s aim of reducing surpluses is 
laudable. They cannot be magicked away 
overnight and neither can price supports. 
But instead of extending the allotment sys- 
tem Congress should write a law that will ex- 
tend the free-market system a little more 
each year until all farming is once more 
free. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SISK] 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting. ] One hundred 
and forty-two Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, we ap- 
proach the end of the regular debate on 
this bill, and it would seem to me after 
listening for the last 2 days, anyone 
would come to the conclusion there were 
some very serious things wrong with the 
present program with reference to feed 
grains, corn, and other similar commod- 
ities. I would like at this time to com- 
mend the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the other 
members of the committee for the long 
and arduous task of putting together 
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the bill we have under consideration to- 
day. It seems as though agricultural 
legislation is about the most contro- 
versial legislation that ever comes to the 
floor of this House and it is amazing to 
me how many farmers we have in this 
House when we talk about agricultural 
legislation. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, 
I am supporting this bill and I am sup- 
porting it on only one premise and that 
is the fact that the agricultural royalists 
in this country have for a great many 
years been the corn farmers. They want 
an open end program. They want price 
supports. They want a guaranteed in- 
come but they do not want to do any- 
thing at all about regulating their supply 
with reference to the demand. So it is 
just as simple as this—we either provide 
an opportunity for the farmers them- 
selves to make a choice in the corn and 
feed grain area: Do you want to continue 
to receive the assistance of the American 
taxpayers, and if you do, you can bring 
your supply into line with demand. If 
you no longer—and I am speaking from 
the standpoint of the farmer—if the 
farmer no longer wants supports, then 
he will have an opportunity under this 
bill, as I understand it, to vote against 
any program and that will get the Gov- 
ernment out of the business, and he can 
go his merry way which, apparently, is 
what some of the leadership of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau say they want—fine 
and dandy. Weare for the first time in 
8 years that I have been in the Congress 
giving him an opportunity to get the 
Government out and let him go his merry 
way. And I want to give him that op- 
portunity. But I want to say this. If I 
am going to continue to call upon my 
taxpayers, some nearly 600,000 of them 
in my district, to help support these agri- 
cultural royalists, so to speak, then they 
must do something on their own, and 
that is: get their production in line with 
demand and stop the so-called Bille Sol 
Estes incidents which will continue to 
haunt us as long as we have to live with 
the present program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like briefiy to 
comment on the dairy situation. I was 
most disappointed that this bill did not 
contain the administration’s provision 
with reference to dairy farmers. I had 
originally proposed to offer an amend- 
ment to this bill to include in the bill 
the so-called administration or Hum- 
phrey bill. I have introduced this bill 
in the House, but in conversation with 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture he has assured 
me that hearings will be held on the 
dairy legislation. 

I desire to do exactly the same thing 
for the dairy farmers of America that 
we are attempting to do in this bill with 
reference to the grain producers in 
America, give them an opportunity ei- 
ther to get their production in line with 
demand or else stop this open-end sup- 
port by the American taxpayers. 

The bill which I introduced in the 
House and which was offered in the other 
body by Senator HUMPHREY, proposes to 
do this, to give them an opportunity to 
vote as to whether or not they want to 
control their production, and if they do 
they could go to the polls next March 
and vote for it. This program, if en- 
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acted by Congress, would do the 
following: 

First. Authorize the Secretary to re- 
store milk price supports immediately 
to the national average of $3.40 which 
was in effect last year; 

Second. Authorize price supports be- 
ginning next April 1 and each year there- 
after at a level as near to 90 percent of 
parity as marketing conditions make 
feasible; 

Third. Permit any milk producer to 
maintain his marketings of milk at his 
full normal marketing level of his actual 
marketings during the 1961-62 market- 
ing year. It is believed that normal 
increase in demand, together with ad- 
justments in supply through purchase 
and retirement of normal marketing 
levels during the transitional stages of 
the program, will make it unnecessary 
for any producer to reduce his milk mar- 
ketings below the 1961-62 level at any 
time in the future under this program; 

Fourth. Provide surplus reduction 
payments of up to $2.50 per hundred- 
weight to farmers who agree voluntarily 
to reduce their sales of milk below their 
1961-62 normal marketing level; 

Fifth. Guarantee that the minimum 
milk price support floor will not be re- 
duced more than 5 percent of parity in 
any year even if producers do not ap- 
prove of provisions for keeping supply 
in balance with demand. 

This program would give dairy farm- 
ers the opportunity to protect their net 
income at the full 1961 level, and to make 
progressive improvements in their in- 
comes in future years. 

Following is a brief account of what is 
provided under this program for the next 
several marketing years: 

REMAINDER OF CURRENT YEAR—EFFECTIVE DATE 
IN 1962 TO MARCH 31, 1963 

: nas Price supports restored to $3.40 

ev 

Second. Payments up to 82.50 hun- 
dredweight for voluntary reduction be- 
low 1961-62 normal marketing level. 

Third. No penalties on marketings 
above normal marketing level - but fact 
that mandatory program will be pro- 
vided in law to begin next April 1 will 
keep control on expansion and inhibit 
slippage. 

Fourth. Net dairy farm income would 
be restored to full 1961-62 level if pro- 
gram approved by producers. 

Fifth. No referendum—program effec- 
tive immediately after enactment. 

MARKETING YEAR 1963-64 

If producers accept program in refer- 
endum: 

First. Price supports as close to 90 per- 
cent of parity as feasible, but not below 
75 percent of parity. 

Second. Payments up to 82.50 hun- 
dredweight for voluntary reduction. 

Third. Surplus marketing fees of up to 
$2.75 per hundredweight assessed on 
milk marketed in excess of producers’ 
normal marketing level. 

Fourth. Net dairy farm income would 
be maintained at, or increased above, full 
1961-62 level if program approved by 
producers. 

Fifth. If producers reject program in 
referendum, minimum price support 
floor would be 70 percent of parity. 
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MARKETING YEAR 1964-65 


First. As in 1963-64. 

Second. As in 1963-64, if voluntary re- 
ductions are still needed to balance sup- 
ply and demand. 

Third. As in 1963-64. 

Fourth. As in 1963-64. 

Fifth. If producers reject program in 
referendum, price support floor would 
be 5 percent of parity below 1963-64— 
65 percent of parity. 

MARKETING YEAR 1965—66 AND THEREAFTER 


First. As in 1963-64 and 1964-65. 

Second. No payments for voluntary 
reduction. 

Third. Surplus marketing fee assessed 
on milk marketed in excess of producer’s 
proportionate share of total demand, in- 
cluding foreign and domestic public do- 
nations, expected to be equal to or greater 
than his normal marketing level. 

Fourth. Maintain or increase net dairy 
farm income. 

Fifth. If producers reject program in 
referendum, minimum price support 
floor would be 5 percent of parity lower 
each year to 50 percent of parity in 1967 
and each year thereafter, or such level as 
the Secretary estimates will not result in 
the acquisition of more dairy products 
than can be used in the national interest, 
at a cost up to $300 million per year. 
COSTS OF CCC PRICE SUPPORT OPERATIONS UNDER 

TRANSITIONAL DAIRY PROGRAM 

Current marketing year, 1962-63: 

Assuming present program law re- 
mains in force: $550 million. 

Assuming program takes effect Octo- 
ber 1, 1962: $538 million. 

Marketing year, 1963-64: 

Assuming producers accept program: 
$355 million. 


Assuming 
$480 million. 

Marketing year, 1964-65: 

Assuming producers accept program: 
$335 million. 

Assuming producers reject program: 
$395 million. 

Marketing year, 1965-66: 

Assuming producers accept program: 
$325 million. 

Assuming producers reject program: 
$280 million. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FENTON 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
H.R. 11222 is not just “another farm 
bill.“ It is a punitive measure designed 
to regiment and control the entire pro- 
duction and distribution of food. 

Pennsylvania farmers are not asking 
for high support prices on feed grain; 
they are not asking for any feed grain 
supports, Why should they? 

Nearly 95 percent of Pennsylvania’s 
farmers feed all of the grain they pro- 
duce. What value are price supports on 
grain you grow on your own farm to feed 
your own livestock? 

Then there are many Pennsylvania 
farmers who do not raise enough grain 
to feed their livestock. They must pur- 
chase additional grain. Why would 
these Pennsylvania farmers favor high 
price supports to increase the price they 
must pay for grain? Farmers’ costs are 
already too high. . 


producers reject program: 
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A majority of the farmers in my dis- 
trict, and in checking with other Con- 
gressmen I find it is true, that the vast 
number of farmers in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere are opposed to this measure. 

No farmer, regardless of how small his 
operation, would be permitted to in- 
crease his feed grain acreage above his 
1959-60 acreage. 

The original small farm exemption 
was set at 25 acres. Proponents have 
said, “If you grow 25 acres or less of 
corn you are exempt.” This is a gross 
untruth. 

The bill says, “Principal grains used 
for livestock feed are corn, barley, grain 
sorghum, and oats.” The bill also in- 
cludes in a farmer's base acreage wheat 
fed on the farms. Corn silage has also 
been included as a part of the feed grain 
base. So you can see this bill is not 
restricted to corn for grain but to all 
corn and all grains that can be fed. 

Now, as I understand this farm bill, an 
amendment would raise the 25-acre 
small farm exemption to 40 acres. 

How are my Pennsylvania farmers af- 
fected? Let us take two examples. 

The bill says, “Farm base shall be 
average feed grain acreage for the years 
1959 and 1960.” The bill further says, 
“No marketing quota shall be applicable 
to any farm with a base acreage of 40 
acres or less if the acreage does not ex- 
ceed the farm base acreage.” 

Example 1: Farm in Berks, Schuylkill, 
or Northumberland County. 

In 1959-60 the farmer grew an aver- 
age of 10 acres of oats for feed, 5 acres 
of barley for feed, 10 acres of grain corn 
for feed, 5 acres of corn for silage, or 30 
total feed grain acres. 

This farmer’s base is 30 acres, not 40 
acres. The 40-acre small farm exemp- 
tion does not really apply because the 
farmer’s base is less than 40 acres. 

This farmer has two choices: 

First, because his base acreage is less 
than 40 acres he may stay out of the 
program, but this farmer cannot grow 
more than 30 acres even if he expanded 
his livestock operation. In other words, 
the farmer has been frozen; he cannot 
get any bigger; he would not be per- 
mitted to grow additional grain on his 
own farm to feed his own animals. 

This farmer's second choice is to enter 
the program and accept a 20-percent 
acreage cut in return for price supports. 
Most farmers in my area feed all of the 
grain they raise so why would they want 
price supports or a 20-percent acreage 
reduction. They would not. 

In short, this bill with any exemption, 
25 acres, 40 acres, or otherwise, denies 
farmers who produce less than the stipu- 
lated exemption, for their own use, the 
right to vote unless they are in the pro- 
gram, and places stiff penalties on them 
if they try to raise enough feed for their 
own livestock. 

Example 2: In 1959-60, another farm- 
er in my district grew an average of 50 
acres of feed grain, which is about aver- 
age. 

Because this farmer’s base is greater 
than the exemption, this farmer has no 
choice. He would have to comply with 
marketing quotas even though he fed 
all of the grain he raised. 
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This farmer would, as would most 
Pennsylvania farmers, be forced to re- 
duce his feed grain production. 

Today this farmer is growing 60 acres, 
or 10 more acres than he grew in 1959- 
60. Under this bill the farmer would be 
cut 10 acres to begin with, plus what- 
ever the quota reduction was. 

So, Mr. Chairman, you can see that 
under this legislation all Pennsylvania 
farmers would be seriously affected. 

Pennsylvania farmers do not want feed 
grain price supports; they do not want 
to bring oats and barley and other feed 
grains under Government regulation; 
they are not filling bins with surplus corn 
or oats or other feed grains; they are 
feeding their grain to their own animals 
and ask only that they be guaranteed 
this American liberty. 

Now, one final thought. The majority 
of my constituents are urban, not farm- 
ers. .I cannot vote for a bill that will 
raise the price of food to the people in 
my district. 

This bill incorporates higher price 
supports. Wheat is now supported at 
$2 per bushel. This bill would permit the 
price to go to $2.20 per bushel on a com- 
modity of which we already have too 
much. Higher support price on wheat 
means a higher price the miller must 
pay, and in turn higher bread prices. 

This bill would permit corn to be 
raised from $1.20 to $1.44 per bushel, 
plus supports on oats, barley, and 
grain sorghum. As you all know, feed 
grains constitute the major input that 
makes the beef, pork, lamb, and poultry 
we all eat. It therefore follows that if 
you increase the price of the major input 
we consumers are going to pay higher 
meat prices. 

In summing up, this bill is a bad bill. 
It is not good for the farmer, it is not 
good for the consumer, and certainly 
when considering all factors, it is not 
good for the taxpayer, 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Dom- 
INICK was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, 
Colorado is a great agricultural State. 
Coloradans, too, are seriously concerned 
over the restriction, regimentation and 
coercive punitive measures which this 
bill would impose upon American farm- 
ers if it becomes law. ‘This concern is 
being voiced from virtually every area of 
my State. 

The cattle industry in Colorado is a 
thriving, healthy industry, and it is per- 
haps significant that the cattle industry 
has consistently rejected Government 
price supports and Government controls. 
In a letter to me dated June 18, 1962, Mr. 
J. T. Wadlow, president of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association, writes: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It is my understand- 
ing that the farm bill will be considered 
this week by the House of Representatives. 
Therefore, I am enclosing the resolution per- 
taining to this measure which was passed 
by our association on June 9, 1962. A roll- 
call vote was taken on this resolution with 
the following results: 39 in favor of farm 
legislation and 3,176 opposed. 

I had an opportunity to visit with many 
of the local associations’ delegates, and as 
the vote indicated, they were to a man very 
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much opposed to this bill. It was their 
strong feeling that as the bill is being pro- 
posed, it will be very detrimental to the cow 
business because of the way it controls feed 
grains, diverts crop acres to grass, and so 
forth. 

Therefore, anything you can do to help 
oppose this measure would certainly be ap- 
preciated by us in the cow business. Thanks 
a lot. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. T. WapLow, 
President. 


Mr. Chairman, the resolution which 
was enclosed was even more specific in 
stating the many reasons that the cattle- 
men oppose this bill. I shall read that 
resolution for the RECORD: 


RESOLUTION ON ADMINISTRATION’S PROPOSED 
FARM PROGRAM ADOPTED AT THE 95TH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE COLORADO CAT- 
TLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, STERLING, COLO., 
JUNE 9, 1962 
Whereas the administration’s proposed 

farm program as contained in S. 3225 which 

passed the Senate on May 24, 1962, put agri- 
culture squarely in the political arena for 
dependence on its income; and 

Whereas it places the Federal Government 
in the position of fixing prices by fixing sup- 
ply, regulating conditions of production and 
limiting the amount that can be sold from 
farm or ranch; and 

Whereas it further causes Congress to ab- 
dicate its functions; and 

Whereas it would level farmers and ranch- 
ers down to a governmentally determined 
level; and 

Whereas the whole proposal is contrary to 
our American system of free competitive en- 
terprise and freedom of choice; and 

Whereas this bill provides for mandatory 
feed grain provision with strict acreage con- 
trol on grain, corn, sorghums, barley, and 
silage and recognizing that to control feed 
grain production is to control the beef cattle 
production: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Colorado Cattlemen's 

Association vigorously opposes the passage 

by Congress of Senate bill 3225 or the pas- 

sage of the House of Representatives version 
of the administration’s proposed farm pro- 
gram as contained in H.R, 11222 which also 
permits grazing on diverted acreage; be it 
further 

Resolved, that we reaffirm our position 
adopted during the special corivention on 

November 7, 1953, at Craig, Colo., where by 

secret ballot the Colorado Cattlemen’s As- 

sociation opposed price supports and con- 
trols for the livestock industry by 202 for 
and 1,164 against; and be it further 

Resolved, That we strenuously oppose any 
farm legislation or any other legislation that 
would in any manner cause the livestock 
industry to be subject to supports and con- 
trols; and, therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That the Colorado Cattlemen's 

Association is and has been traditionally op- 

posed to any Government handouts that 

would place an additional tax burden of 

many millions of dollars on the g 

citizens of the United States, which- liye- 

stock supports would do as well as material- 
ly increasing the cost of beef for the 
consumer., 


Mr. Chairman, as we have seen by the 
debate here today, the major discussion 
and greatest emphasis has been placed 
on title IV. But title I, which provides 
new authorities for the Secretary of 
Agriculture in determining and regulat- 
ing land use and development of recrea- 
tional areas for the urban dweller and 
for wildlife protection, has received little 
attention by many of my colleagues. 
Title I is being subjected to some sharp 
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criticism, not only from our farmers, 
but from many other people who will be 
affected by its provisions. I should like 
to read for the record a letter I have re- 
ceived from the Colorado Municipal 
League: 

COLORADO MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, 

Boulder, Colo., June 11, 1962. 

Hon. PETER H. Dominick, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PETER: Unless the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962 is amended, there is a 
risk of establishing a program which com- 
petes and overlaps several major Federal pro- 
grams of significant benefit to local govern- 
ment—including, the area redevelopment 
program, urban renewal, community facili- 
ties loans, and small business loans. It is 
also possible that unless amended, this bill 
would encourage urban sprawl by enabling 
substandard sewer lines to be constructed 
outside of municipal limits and that indus- 
trial parks could also be constructed without 
regard to the interests of nearby munici- 
palities. 

We certainly do not think that any of these 
developments would be in the best interest 
of municipal citizens or, for that matter, 
rural dwellers. 

We are advised that amendments to this 
legislation will be introduced on the floor 
of the House. We understand that the 
amendments will take the form of amend- 
ments to section 102 of title I and section 501 
of title V of H.R. 11222. 

We hope that you will wish to support 
these amendments. 

Sincerely yours, 
COLORADO MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, 
Jay T. BELL, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. Chairman, I share the concern 
which is voiced by the Colorado Munici- 
pal League in that letter. Such objec- 
tions add weight to the principal objec- 
tion which is raised to legislation which 
seeks to deal with a vast number of com- 
plex problems under a single omnibus 
bill. Especially is this a dangerous prac- 
tice when we incorporate urban renewal, 
parkland, and recreational development 
problems in an agricultural bill. 

A considerable number of amendments 
are needed, in my opinion, before this 
bill should be accepted by the House. It 
is my intention to offer three such 
amendments to title IV. The first of my 
amendments would simply perfect the 
language of both the feed grains section 
and the wheat section to specify that cer- 
tain oil seed crops may be grown on both 
diverted acreage and on summer fallow 
acreage. 

My second amendment would prohibit 
the Secretary from “dumping” vast 
quantities of wheat and feed grains on 
the market in competition with the 
farmer should the farmer vote not to ac- 
cept the rigidly controlled program 
which is proclaimed by the Secretary: 

My amendment would not restrict the 
Commodity Credit Corporation com- 


‘pletely from disposing of its current 


stocks. Most of the existing programs 
to dispose of surplus wheat and feed 
grains would still be available. But my 
amendment would make it possible that 
the farmer could exercise his right to 
vote in a referendum without the coer- 
cive threat of financial ruin 5 
Government competition. ; 
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It is extremely important that the 
farmer have a true choice to make in the 
referendums which will be conducted. 
He should be able to make that choice 
without governmental pressure. 

It is important to note that every 
farmer will not be permitted to vote in 
these referendums, although the out- 
come of the referendum will affect every 
farmer. This is especially true under 
the feed grains section. Since States 
which the Secretary classifies as deficit 
feed areas will neither receive price sup- 
ports nor participate in the referendums 
under the bill’s present provisions, a por- 
tion of the farmers in only 17 States will 
determine the feed grains referendum. 
In the Rocky Mountain area, only in 2 
States—Arizona and Montana—will 
farmers be permitted to vote in these 
referendums. At the present time 33 
States are classified as deficit feed areas, 
and therefore, as the bill provides, the 
farmers in those 33 States will not be 
permitted to vote either for or against 
the Secretary’s feed grains proposals. 
But, farmers in all 50 States will be sub- 
ject to the penalties prescribed by the 
Secretary should the farmers in 17 States 
reject his proposal. 

My third amendment would allow 
some flexibility to the wheat farmer to 
enable him to partially protect himself 
against crop failure due to the uncer- 
tainties of weather from year to year. 
The right to store excess wheat without 
cost to the Government is a part of the 
present law, but has been omitted from 
this bill. Such wheat is stored under 
bond and may not be sold without heavy 
penalty. It does not affect any market- 
ing quota. It does provide the farmer a 
small measure of insurance against being 
wiped out the following year by drought, 
hail, or other weather phenomena. My 
amendment would restore this provision 
to this bill. It is urgently needed. I 
hope it will be accepted. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. DoLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I happen 
to be a Member of Congress from west- 
ern Kansas who is vitally interested in 
a farm bill for several reasons. I am 
certain President Kennedy in his recent 
use of the word “sophisticated” desired 
we approach all problems in a sophisti- 
cated manner, but I can assure him that 
the farmers are less interested in so- 
phistication and more interested in what 
his program might do for them income- 
wise. It was on that basis I asked Mr. 
Freeman, our Secretary of Agriculture, 
on three different occasions what the 
farmer’s income might be under the bill; 
in other words, how the farmer might 
fare. The farmer has an interest in 
maintaining his income, of course, and 
the question arises whether or not it 
would be lowered under this legislation. 

On February 19 when the Secretary 
was before our committee I asked Mr. 
Freeman how the income would compare 
under his proposal with the 1961 pro- 
gram. I read his response: 

This: becomes a matter of estimate and 
calculation that is very difficult to pin down 
and depends on what figure he wants to use. 
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On March 2, when we had a wide au- 
dience on a television program called 
The Nation’s Future, I asked Mr. Free- 
man the same question. At that time, 
before this vast audience across the coun- 
try, I asked him about the income of the 
wheat producers. He told me then it 
would be in excess of the 1961 program 
by about $300 million. That was 
strange, because he did not know on Feb- 
ruary 19. He came back to our com- 
mittee on March 15 of this year, about 
two weeks after the TV program, and I 
then asked Mr. Freeman the same ques- 
tion. I asked him why he told me on 
“The Nation’s Future” that the income 
would be in excess of $300 million more 
for the wheat producer. This is his 
answer: 

I said earlier on that program it would be 
an increase of $200 to $300 million over the 
1961 program. We have since been refining 
these figures. 


I submit he has refined the figures to 
practically zero, because I cannot deter- 
mine how the wheat producer will main- 
tain his income or anything else under 
this provision except more control and 
more regimentation by bureaucracy in 
Washington. 

They talk about how much this will 
save the consumers. Yesterday we 
voted to give away nearly $23 million to 
sugar companies. In the majority re- 
port on this bill Mr. Freeman set forth 
how much will be saved on the wheat 
program. According to the administra- 
tion’s own estimate, we will save only $29 
million over this year’s program; so it 
seems rather strange to me when only 
yesterday we voted to throw around 
nearly 23 millions of dollars in the sugar 
cases pending in court, and took away 
the right of the court to decide, that 
today we tell our wheat producers they 
cannot continue to have a fairly success- 
ful program because we want to save $29 
million. 

The Kansas wheat farmer is like most 
farmers; he likes to make a living. He 
also likes freedom and I think this is 
the crux of the entire matter. There 
has been a lot of talk on the other side 
that this is a good bill, “but.” There 
are a lot of “buts” in the bill and I want 
to point out a few things. The farmers 
in Kansas farm 29 percent, or less, of 
their cropland. Let some of the people 
in the consumer areas go to their drug- 
stores, their grocery stores and factories 
and tell the owners to board up 71 per- 
cent of their drugstores, grocery stores, 
or 71 percent of their factories, and try 
to make a living. This is what the ad- 
ministration is asking the wheat farmer 
of Western Kansas to do. We are to be 
happy; we are to accept another 10 per- 
cent cut, plus an additional cut of 1.3 
percent which will be allocated to other 
States because of a change in the base 
period. We took a 10 percent cut last 
year. 

Kansas is the largest wheat-producing 
State in this country. We did plant 
around 11 million acres of wheat. There 
are 39 wheat-producing States in the 
United States. It has been very inter- 
esting to me to find out that since 1958 
in the State of North Carolina, as one 
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example, the wheat farms have been in- 
creased from 75,000 to 78,500. At a time 
we have been taking wheat acreage cuts 
in Kansas, raising wheat everywhere 
else in the country has expanded. Why 
ask the western wheat producer to cut 
his acreage and then give these acres to 
someone else. 

In addition, I live in a feed grain area 
and in a cattle area where farmers like 
to raise cattle and feed grains to feed 
their cattle. They are being asked also 
to take a 20-percent reduction in this 
commodity. It does not take any mental 
giant or an economist to figure who takes 
the brunt of the farm bill here. It is the 
midwestern farmer. They are going to 
cut his feed grain and wheat acreage, 
and still raise his income, so they say. 
The farmers are told this should make 
them happy. 

With reference to the payments for 
diverted acres, they are fixed on a de- 
clining scale downward. The first year 
the farmer will receive no more than 
50 percent support, the second year no 
more than 40 percent, the third year no 
more than 30 percent, and thereafter 
zero. 

This is what you are asking midwest- 
ern farmers to do, cut acres, take a de- 
clining scale diversion payment, lower 
our income each year for 3 years, and 
by that time, if not discouraged enough 
to give up, something else will happen. 

With reference to the “family farmer,” 
we have heard a lot about him, 

Iam a member of the “family farm” 
subcommittee and, as far as I know, 
that subcommittee has never met. It is 
controlled by the majority side. If any- 
body wants to help the family- 
size farmer, a meeting of that committee 
should be called. 

Here is another thing that has not 
been pointed out. This is not temporary 
legisiation; this is permanent legisla- 
tion. This could go on for as long as 
the farmer could stand it, whether it be 
1 year, 2 years, or 10 years. 

Now, I think the Republicans have 
made a great contribution to this bill; 
at least, my farmers think so. When 
this bill first came in it was filled with 
criminal penalties. It told the farmers. 
“Unless you follow orders, unless you 
keep proper records, you can be fined up 
to $5,000.” It also told the farmer, “If 
you dare violate the regulations, you 
can be fined $5,000.” I am talking 
about the wheat farmer. If he failed 
to keep records, he could be fined up 
to $5,000. The dairy farmer could be 
fined $2,000 and put in jail for 1 year. 
I point this out to mention the original 
intent of the planners of this bill: Either 
you knuckle down and follow the dic- 
tates of the Secretary and Mr. Cochrane, 
or whoever had anything to do with this 
bill, or off you go to jail. Anybody who 
says it was not in the original bill should 
read the original bill carefully and then 
check it with the amended version. The 
Republican members were instrumen- 
tal in knocking those provisions out. 
This was a great contribution; for, if we 
cannot defeat the bill, at least we can 
prevent the farmer from going to jail. - 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 
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Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Has the gentleman 
had any indication from his farmers 
whether they want this bill or not? 

Mr. DOLE. Well, I have not heard 
from all of them. A few have indicated 
they would like the bill, but very few. I 
had some letters from Texas, but they 
do not pertain to the bill. 

Mr. FINDLEY. There is a man of 
considerable influence, Billie Sol Estes. 
I wonder whether he indicated whether 
he supports this bill or not. 

Mr. DOLE. I do not know anything 
about Mr. Estes personally, but I imag- 
ine he probably would support it as he 
would benefit by it. This will not help 
the small farmer. He is the one who is 
going to be hurt. The family sized—the 
small farmer that operates 80 or 160 or 
300 acres of land will suffer. The man 
who farms 7,000 or 8,000 or 9,000 acres 
will not suffer. It will mean a little loss 
in income to him but not much. The 
little farmer is the one who will be hurt. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, on June 
11, 1962, about 5:30 o’clock, three well- 
dressed gentlemen walked into my office 
while I was signing the mail. I had 
never seen them. They said they were 
farmers in their own right from the 
State of Nebraska and that they con- 
cluded that their paid Representatives 
did not represent their thoughts, so they 
paid their own expenses to come to 
the District of Columbia. They handed 
me a statement which was unsigned 
and asked me if I would read it to the 
Congress. I said, “I will, if you sign it, 
and identify yourselves as farmers.” 
Here it is. I have not heard these 
opinions stated in this debate here- 
tofore. I think this House is entitled to 
it. I read the memorandum they signed. 
It is good to receive grassroots opinions 
when it comes from citizens vitally af- 
fected by pending legislation. 

Reasons why I am in favor of the admin- 
istration’s farm bill: 

1. It protects and improves the farmer’s 
income. 

2. Will reduce the surplus. 

3. Reduces the cost of the farm program 
by about $1 billion each year by reducing the 
surplus and by eliminating additional take- 
over. 

4. Allows freedom of operation for the 
farmers due to the substitution of wheat 
acreage for feed grain acreage and vice versa. 

5. Diverts the low quality wheat into feed 
grain channels, therefore furnishing high 
quality wheat for domestic and export use. 

6. Will stabilize the wheat farmer's in- 
come by allowing him to apply overproduc- 
tion of any one year to underproduction of 
other years. 

7. No alternative, constructive program is 
available. 

WAYNE B. ALLEN, 
Route 4, McCook, Nebr.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Nebraska Wheat Growers. 
EARL T. Moore, 
Arapahoe, Nebr.; Vice President, Fur- 
nas County Wheat Growers; Master, 
Local Grange. 
GILBERT Gras, 
Hayes Center, Nebr. County Wheat 
Growers Association. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BEERMANN]. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DoyLe] that I know all 
of these gentlemen whom he mentioned. 
They stopped to see me. We had break- 
fast with them at the Nebraska break- 
fast delegation on Tuesday morning, 
which we have every week while Con- 
gress is in session. These fellows came 
here to sell the entire Congress on this 
bill. I am glad that they did, because 
they understand my position firmly. I 
am against complete compulsion and 
putting the farmers of the United States 
under complete bondage, as this bill will, 
if passed. On that basis, they wanted 
to visit with every Member of Congress 
in order to sell the bill, and I would say 
to the gentleman from California that 
I am very happy we still have the right 
to do this. 

Mr. DOYLE. And I am very happy 
they called on the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. McSween]. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been a great deal of concern ex- 
pressed about the feed grain section of 
this bill, and what would happen if the 
program were not adopted in the refer- 
endum. Statements have been made to 
the effect that if the referendum did not 
carry, the farmers would be faced with 
a hammer over their heads in the sense 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
the terms of this bill, or, rather, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, would 
be authorized under the terms of this 
bill to release for unrestricted use 10 
million tons of surplus feed grains. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a misleading 
criticism, in my opinion. But, never- 
theless, I have an amendment which I 
think will clarify this point. Under the 
basic legislation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, that corporation has 
the authority at all times to release for 
unrestricted use surplus stocks at 105 
percent of the support price, plus rea- 
sonable carrying charges. Now, in view 
of the fact that the feed grains section 
provides that in the event the program 
is not adopted in the referendum there 
would be no support price then under 
those circumstances, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would have the au- 
thority to release, if it wanted to, all of 
the surplus stocks of feed grains. So the 
provision in the bill restricting the re- 
lease to 10 million tons is, in effect, a 
restriction because there are on hand 
at the present time some 67 million tons 
of surplus stocks of feed grains. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment, which 
I propose to offer at the proper time, 
would provide a change in the situation 
in the event the referendum did not car- 
ry. It would provide that the Secretary 
would have the authority to set price 
supports for feed grains at such level, 
not to exceed 50 percent of parity price 
therefor, as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate, after the consideration of the 
factors specified in section 401(b), and 
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will not result in a material increase in 
CCC stocks of feed grains. It provides 
further that the CCC may sell for un- 
restricted use from its stocks during the 
marketing year not to exceed 200 million 
bushels of wheat, at not less than 2 per- 
cent above the current support price for 
such commodity, plus reasonable carry- 
ing charges. This, then, will be an in- 
sulation to some extent of the surplus 
stocks from the markets so that there 
would not be this threat hanging over 
the farmers in the event that they did 
not adopt the program in the referen- 
dum. This, I think, would give the feed 
grain farmer a fair and reasonable and 
an equitable choice in the referendum. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could obtain the 
attention of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cootey], I 
would like to comment with regard to 
the issue raised about cross-compliance. 
There have been some criticisms about 
this bill with regard to cross-compliance. 

On page 46 of H.R. 11222 we find: 

(5) a “cooperator” with respect to any crop 
of feed grains produced on a farm shall be 
a producer who (i) does not knowingly ex- 
ceed (A) the farm acreage allotment for 
feed grains or any other commodity 
on the farm or (B) except as the Secretary 
may by regulation prescribe. 


This means, to get the price support 
for feed grains a producer may not ex- 
ceed his allotment. However, a pro- 
ducer may exceed his feed grains or 
wheat allotment without losing the price 
support for other allotted crops. 

I think this will clarify any question 
anyone has with regard to what cross- 
compliance is as it is affected by this 
bill. In other words, if he does violate 
his allotments with regard to other sup- 
port crops he would not get feed grains 
or wheat supports, but it does not work 
the other way around. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, last February 14 the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture appeared before our 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture. On page 
111 the record shows I asked him these 
questions: 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, last week, Mr. Secre- 
tary, you rightfully—I say “rightfully” be- 
cause I believe the present feed grain pro- 
gram has made quite a stride—you brought 
to the attention of the subcommittee the 
accomplishments of the feed grain program 
now in affect. 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And you really feel it has 
done a good job, do you not? 

Secretary FREEMAN, Yes; I think the feed 
grain program has met each of the targets 
we set when it was presented to the Congress 
a year ago. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am very much inclined to 
agree with your statement that the feed 
grain program as presently operated meets 
with the approval of the average farmer and 
has done considerable good. But if that is 
the case, why should we upset the applecart 
for the next crop year and change the pro- 
gram to any extent? In other words, try to 
convince me if you can. Here, we have a 
fairly good program working, and I think in 
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the long run it will do what we are aiming 
to do, and that is to get rid of some of this 
surplus and at the same time cut down the 
cost to the taxpayers. 

I think it has met both criteria so far 
or will meet it in the foreseeable future, but 
why change? 


Mr. Chairman, I think we should sup- 
port the Hoeven substitute tomorrow as 
a good solution to this problem. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2% minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a 
funny thing happened when I got back 
to the office last night. I found a letter 
on my desk from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Now the Secretary and I used 
to be colleagues in the Governors’ con- 
ference, and as such we met quite often. 
But I have been down here 18 months 
now and this is the first time the Secre- 
tary has personally remembered me. 

Moreover, he wrote me that he thought 
only a few Republican leaders were op- 
posing making him czar of America’s 
agriculture and they were acting just 
for opposition’s sake. This surprised me 
because all of the mail I have received 
from home and all of the people I have 
talked to in Vermont have voiced stren- 
uous objections to H.R, 11222. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill passes we 
will have surrendered the business free- 
dom of the American farmer. We will be 
living in an agricultural dictatorship 
subject to regulation and regimentation 
at the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Vermont is a major producer of dairy 
products. We have been especially proud 
of the fact that the dairy farmers of our 
State prefer to work out their own prob- 
lems. They have voluntarily subscribed 
to funds for advertising their products 
in the northeast milk markets. They 
have worked diligently to produce ex- 
tremely high quality fluid milk. 

They can continue to expand their 
markets and increase the efficiency of 
their production if the Government will 
stay out of further invasion of their 
business freedom. 

They do not want this legislation to 
establish quotas based on 1961 produc- 
tion as a basis for paying them up to 
$2.50 per hundredweight for voluntarily 
reducing marketings from 10 to 25 per- 
cent. They recognize this for what it 
is, a lacteal Mickey Finn. They know 
that if they are foolish enough to par- 
take of this program, the administration 
hopes these knockout drops will waft 
them to sleep long enough to take the 
next step—the imposition of controls 
over milk production and the exaction 
of penalties for production in excess of 
the 1961 base quota. 

Mr. Chairman, Vermont farmers pre- 
fer to work out their own destiny. They 
do not want a bribe of taxpayers’ money 
to produce less milk. They want to be 
sure of the opportunity of selling more 
milk in the future—if they can develop 
an expanded market. 

They want to be able to raise silage 
corn on their own farms for their own 
or without dictation from Washing- 

n. 
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Why penalize the family size farm? 
Let us not put the dairy farmer in a 
straitjacket. I hope this bill is defeated. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, we have 
under consideration today H.R. 11222, 
and I rise at this time in opposition to 
this proposed legislation. This legisla- 
tion moves further in the direction of 
more and more control of American agri- 
culture. The bill is restrictive and im- 
practical, and will result in drastic 
regimentation of the farmers of this 
Nation. 

This measure is the administration’s 
plan for expanding the power of the 
Federal bureaucracy over American ag- 
riculture and further destroys the rights 
of farmers to use and enjoy their farms 
in a manner consistent with American 
principles. 

I am of the firm opinion that the ad- 
ministration’s plan to completely domi- 
nate and control agriculture is unwise 
and will eventually result in hardships 
to the farmers and consumers of this 
country. 

The program as set forth in this bill 
will call for additional sums of money 
from the Federal Treasury and thus add 
to the burden already carried by the 
taxpayer. 

This program by its very nature adds 
a considerable amount of money to the 
cost of wheat that is produced on our 
farms and ultimately paid for by the 
housewives and consumers throughout 
the Nation. 

The bill contains several provisions for 
mandatory bureaucratic control over the 
production of corn, wheat, oats and other 
commodities, and provides for the first 
phase of controlling dairy production. 

The objections to H.R. 11222 are many. 
Price supports are continued in this bill 
and more stringent controls are provided 
as to what can be grown and who may 
grow the various products of our agri- 
culture. 

I share the view that our system 
should recognize the individual farmer 
and his right to enjoy the fruits of his 
labor under the free enterprise system, 
and that our policy should move more 
and more away from control and regi- 
mentation of agriculture. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, we have the 
unusual legislative situation in which we 
find ourselves working on a bill which 
meets almost universal disapproval—an 
idea born of frustration and yet being 
sold with great zeal. This is what hap- 
pens when a man’s fancy gets astride on 
his reason; when imagination is at cuffs 
with the census; and common under- 
standing, as well as commonsense, is 
kicked out of doors. 

This legislation offers feed grain farm- 
ers of the Nation a chance to vote. If 
two-thirds of the farmers did not ac- 
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cept the franchise system of agriculture, 
there would be no Government program 
whatsoever. The chairman of the com- 
mittee has said that this would cause a 
chain reaction which would veritably de- 
stroy the farm economy and the econ- 
omy of the entire Nation. There is good 
evidence that this program would not be 
adopted and that there would be an im- 
mediate cutoff of Federal programs. As- 
suming that the chairman of the com- 
mittee is correct—that this cutoff would 
mean a depression for the entire Na- 
tion—are you then willing to vote for a 
bill which could, and probably would, 
have this effect? Now there has been 
an intimation that if farmers voted 
against this program, they would be 
selfish. If this is selfishness, then I 
thank God for it. I am thankful that 
there are still people in the United States 
who prize freedom and the American 
way of life enough to resist the siren 
call of governmental largess. 

All of us would prefer a free, unsub- 
sidized agriculture, and we would work 
for establishing a healthy economy in 
agriculture in any way possible, but we 
have been warned here that the tax- 
payers will no longer subsidize the farm- 
er in spite of the fact that this farmer 
has been the bright and shining example 
of the superiority of our governmental 
and economic system as contrasted with 
that of the Soviet and other Communist 
nations. I believe Mr. Khrushchev would 
gladly trade many missiles and many 
military secrets for a few of these farm- 
ers who have been called selfish by some 
proponents of this legislation. 

Yes, we have been warned that the 
American people will no longer con- 
tribute to the welfare of agriculture. I 
would assume then that in the interest 
of fairness that we would also bring to 
the floor legislation which would remove 
Government assistance to all other seg- 
ments of the American economy which 
now receive subsidies—the shipping in- 
dustry, the railroad industry, the print- 


ing industry, and all the rest who 
receive helpful subsidies from the 
Government. 


The American farmer is being warned 
that we are no longer going to tolerate 
this payment to him. Yet, we will con- 
tinue through legislative action next 
week to subsidize, without any controls, 
and in many instances without even 
guidelines, farmers and businessmen and 
governments on foreign soil. The other 
body recently tried to remove a subsidy— 
if you want to call it that—to Commu- 
nist nations of the world, only to march 
back downhill at the insistence of our 
leaders, recalling their previous action 
and saying no, we cannot cut aid to 
these Communist nations; we must take 
a chance. And shortly after we get this 
foreign aid legislation, we will have a 
bill before the House to provide freer 
trade; and the bill includes many, many 
pages designed to give relief to indus- 
tries and to employees of industries 
which are injured by the impact of im- 
ports and, so far as I know, the bill does 
not even set a maximum limit on the 
funds which will be taken directly from 
the Treasury to subsidize the injured 
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industry and the injured employee. And 
this is significant for two reasons: First, 
one can make a very valid case support- 
ing the thesis that if it were not for im- 
ports of meat products, there would be 
no surplus of feed grains. 

In the case of oats, barley, and rye, 
the United States has consumed more 
than it has produced, but the surplus 
grows because of imports. What I am 
saying is that the farmers have been 
injured by imports and the subsidy that 
they have received can logically be 
charged to that impact. 

I said the farmer has received a sub- 
sidy. 

Actually, through the control of prices, 
it is the consumer who has received the 
subsidy; and I submit that the con- 
sumer has saved more in groceries than 
he has paid in taxes to support the pro- 
gram. But I said there was a second 
factor in this import situation. Even 
the most ardent supporters of that trade 
bill readily agree that midwest agricul- 
ture will have to carry the burden of 
the freer trade because of Common Mar- 
ket agriculture policies. 

This is only one thing we heard on 
this floor yesterday about the unreason- 
ableness of farmers. The chairman of 
the subcommittee stated that farmers 
should expect the same kind of controls 
which interstate carriers must face. 
Thus, he told the American farmer: you 
are a public utility. Ignoring economic 
facts of life, ignoring the differences be- 
tween public utilities and other phases 
of our economy, he said you must ex- 
pect stringent controls. Now this kind 
of talk by responsible committee leaders 
in the House can do little to inspire con- 
fidence in independent businessmen 
throughout the Nation, whether they be 
farmer or merchant or manufacturer. 
What does this administration intend to 
do with business? To the farmer we 
say you are a utility and must be regu- 
lated as such. No consolation here for 
the workingman because if the Govern- 
ment is going to make the stringent reg- 
ulations, there is no purpose in a union 
for there can be no collective bargaining. 
No, this is not simply a farm problem. 

Let us look at some of the other things 
we were told yesterday. The gentleman 
from North Carolina tells us of the glo- 
ries of the control program on cotton 
and tobacco. And about how well these 
things had worked in his own State, and 
this is worth a second look. I spoke this 
week with a North Carolinian who said 
that his cotton allotment had been cut 
again and again and again until he could 
no longer make a living on the farm. He 
pointed out that where they had had 
more than a dozen cotton gins in his lit- 
tle area a few years ago, there was now 
only one, and it was in trouble. And 
when these gins closed, there were peo- 
ple who were left without work. But 
there is another factor he forgot to tell 
you. While they were taking cotton and 
tobacco out of production in North Caro- 
lina, they increased their production of 
feed grain by 682,000 tons in the 1959 and 
1960 crop years alone—682,000 tons. 
Now when we took an acre of corn out in 

Iowa, we could not plant cotton and to- 
bacco. These acres are idle. The plain 
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truth of the matter is that the southern 
farmer has been able to supplement his 
cotton and tobacco income through pro- 
duction of feed grains and livestock at 
the same time the original feed-grain 
producer had his hands tied. 

Cotton controls—they were a very 
fine thing for a while, at least for the boy 
wonder of the Pecos. They are a won- 
derful thing for the Mexican cotton 
farmer. I spoke to one of these fine gen- 
tlemen in Matamoris, Mexico, a few 
weeks ago. I can quote him almost ver- 
batim. He said you are very foolish, but 
you have been good to us. You have 
quotas on cotton; we now produce what 
you do not produce. Our labor is cheap; 
we make money. We have made your 
port the biggest cotton-exporting port 
in the world with Mexican cotton. 

Oh, they have said some interesting 
things here on the fioor. I heard the 
chairman say we cannot have high 
price supports. You have heard testi- 
mony to the effect that there are too 
many farmers—too many to share the 
pie—so some must move. This is what 
the majority calls saving the family 
farm. 

But you have not heard anyone tell 
you what kind of a quota a farmer will 
have on feed grains. There was some 
testimony by experts that the average 
farmer would be forced to take a 20-per- 
cent cut in production. They say the 
price will be guaranteed, but they will 
not tell you what that price will be be- 
cause they cannot tell you. And yet they 
say a farmer is selfish if he turns down 
a proposal which will cut his production 
20 percent with absolutely no guarantee 
that his price will be one penny more. 
Oh, yes, they say there is machinery for 
appeals. But anyone who has had any 
experience with this procedure is ex- 
tremely dubious. Under the law, if you 
have mined your land from fence to 
fence, you get a decent acreage allot- 
ment. If you have farmed wisely, rotated 
your crops, tried to prevent surplus pro- 
duction, you are penalized. If a farm 
boy put his farm in grass, went away to 
service, or because he was ill, and he 
comes back, he has no guarantee of any 
base acreage. Oh, yes, there is an appeal. 

What do we offer the farmer who has 
a normal production of 100 bushels per 
acre on his 40-acre allotment, but be- 
cause he has severe weather conditions 
produces nothing, or half a crop? We 
have appeals, and these people have told 
us we have a Secretary of Agriculture 
who will do a wonderful job of admin- 
istering the program. But I wish to re- 
mark that this is a long-range program 
to be administered for a long time by 
many secretaries. So I ask these pro- 
ponents who have been castigating the 
previous Secretary of Agriculture, Would 
you favor this program if that Secretary 
were now in charge? 

How do you know what the next Sec- 
retary will like or dislike, or how he will 
operate? And here again you see, we 
emphasize government by man rather 
than government by law. This, too, is 
frightening. And, finally, we find that 
the proponents with so little logic to sup- 
port their views resort to the old political 
technique of saying if you do not go along 
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with us, if you cannot compromise with 
us, then you are obstructionists. They 
assume all change is progress. They 
assume—as it is so often assumed in 
these days—that their idea is the one 
infallible idea. Just as it was last year, 
and the year before, and the year before, 
and they choose to forget that they made 
the same arguments then even though 
they admit that they were wrong. They 
want no cooperation; they want no com- 
promise. They want us to play follow 
the leader and blind man’s bluff. They 
remind us of the man who said he 
wanted a new car and his wife wanted 
a new fur coat, so they compromised. 
She got the new fur coat and they kept 
it in the garage. 

Jonathan Swift, whom I have quoted 
before, perhaps offered the wisest sum- 
mary of the situation today, though he 
said it two centuries ago: 

And he gave it for his opinion, that who- 
ever could make two ears of corn, or two 
blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of 
ground where only one grew before, would 
deserve better of mankind, and do more 
essential service to his country, than the 
whole race of politicians put together. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining time on this side to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. POAGE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
again call the attention of the House to 
the fact that the question involved is: 
How do we deal with the surplus pro- 
duction which the United States is now 
facing? It is not a question of how we 
deal with national defense or something 
else. The question is, How do we deal 
with the problem which is now before 
us? 

The problem before us involves some- 
thing more than a quarter of a billion 
bushels of feed grains for which there 
is no market which, if placed on the 
market, would be converted into live- 
stock or livestock products. It is just 
that simple. 

Basically feed grain is always con- 
verted into livestock or livestock prod- 
ucts when it goes on the market. What 
are you going to do with the more than 
a quarter of a billion bushels—actually 
it is more than a quarter of a billion 
bushels, it is around 400 million bushels 
of feed grains every year—for which you 
have no market? The U.S. Govern- 
ment has been taking it and put- 
ting it in warehouses, paying storage 
on it, and it is still paying storage on it. 
Are you going to increase the amount 
which is going into the warehouses each 
year? Are you going to continue to keep 
that which is presently in the ware- 
houses? 

If you vote against this bill that is 
what you vote for, because if you kill 
this bill you are not simply voting that 
we not pass this measure but you are 
voting to bring back into operation the 
discredited Benson program of 1958. I 
want everybody to understand that— 
that if you vote this bill down the act 
of 1958 automatically becomes effective 
again, and it provides for supports on 
feed grains to be from 65 to 90 percent 
of parity on unlimited production. 

That means, of course, that the Secre- 
tary will probably cut supports down to 
65 percent of parity. That is not enough 
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to make agriculture prosperous but it is 
enough to keep people in the business, 
keeping them on the starvation level, 
lowering the level of the U.S. economy, 
and at the same time building up sur- 
pluses at the rate of 400 million to half a 
billion bushels a year of feed grains on 
which you have to pay storage. 

I understand that our Republican 
friends over here are going to be able 
to explain why they voted to continue 
this unnecessary expense—but I am not, 
and I am not going to try—I understand 
they are going to be able to explain be- 
cause, they say, they have no responsi- 
bility, that there is no responsibility on 
their part except to hold secret meetings 
to be leaked by some former assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, in which 
they agree that there is no responsibility 
on the Republican Party except to try to 
embarrass the administration. 

This attitude of irresponsibility is in 
the record. It is in the reports. It is 
in the findings of the investigating com- 
mittee. It is in the letter written by Mr. 
Martin Sorkin. No one has denied it 
and the record of yesterday and today 
certainly confirms it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is that not exactly the 
position the minority took in our com- 
mittee, and after the vote was over, and 
I said so, they had been negative and 
irresponsible? 

Mr. POAGE. You did, Mr. Chairman, 
you pointed that out. We did not at 
that time know that they had entered 
into a secret agreement; that they would 
not offer anything constructive. But we 
know today and this debate today has 
proven it beyond any question. You 
have not heard one word of constructive 
suggestion. You have heard nothing but 
criticism. You have heard carping 
criticisms and you are going to hear 
more, but you have not heard our Re- 
publican friends explain how they were 
going to stop the buildup of unneeded 
surpluses. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I am sorry, I cannot 
yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and fifty-one Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. POAGE. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. This is the third time in 2 days 
that the minority has done me the com- 
pliment of trying to get a quorum to hear 
what I have to say, and I am delighted 
that they so appreciate my comments. 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to have 
a substitute offered. We have not seen 
that substitute. We do not know what 
is going to be in it except we are prom- 
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ised it will be an extension of the exist- 
ing temporary law, the law that the 
leader of the minority voted against 
just last year—the law they then said 
was bad. 

I just want to point out the utter irre- 
sponsibility—now they come up here and 
talk about responsibility—the utter ir- 
responsibility of a group of Congress- 
men who will come in here and talk 
about how they are trying to protect the 
taxpayer, and then vote against the only 
program which has been offered to re- 
duce the accumulation of a very sub- 
stantial and unneeded surplus. 

I want to call your attention to one 
more thing and then I will conclude. It 
has been charged that these surpluses 
somehow are needed by the livestock in- 
dustry. The livestock industry has a 
greater stake in stabilizing feed grain 
supplies than any other segment of 
American agriculture because the min- 
ute you produce excessive surpluses of 
feed grains, you know that sooner or 
later you are going to have those sur- 
pluses converted into surpluses of live- 
stock, and the price of livestock is bound 
to be reduced just as your feed grain 
prices are reduced. 

I leave you with this thought. Every 
one of you farmers and livestock pro- 
ducers answer for yourselves. If we can 
assure you, as the minority program of 
a return to the Benson Act of 1958 would 
assure you, that for the next 2 years the 
price of corn will be down to 50 cents a 
bushel, then we can assure you that the 
price of calves will be down to 15 cents 
a pound. Cheap corn makes cheap hogs, 
and in just a little longer time, cheap 
feed makes cheap livestock of all kinds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, how 
does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa has 40 seconds remaining. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
rather amusing to me to have the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] make the 
statement about my vote on the feed- 
grain bill last year. In my colloquy with 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass] I stated that I did vote for the 
conference report on the feed grain bill 
after section 3 had been eliminated. 
Therefore, it is incorrect and unfair to 
charge that I voted against the bill. 

I was opposed to section 3 of the bill 
because it gave the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the authority to dump surplus 
grain at 17 percent below the support 
level for corn. The conference commit- 
tee struck section 3 and thereafter I 
voted for the conference report. So let 
us keep the record straight. 

I am also interested in an item I just 
read on the ticker tape as follows: 

The Kennedy administration today set up 
lobbying headquarters a few feet from the 
House floor in an attempt to line up votes 
needed to enact the toughest Government 
controls ever imposed on grain farmers. 

Installed in the headquarters—behind 
closed doors—were Agriculture Secretary 
Freeman and President Kennedy’s top legis- 
lative troubleshooter, Larry O’Brien. 


Apparently the White House has 
moved the rose garden to the Halls of 
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Congress. I understand that majority 
Members are being called into the “holy 
of holies” to receive their instructions. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
House has before it today a bill which 
is both controversial and essential to 
the welfare of the country. Much of the 
controversy has been removed from the 
bill through amendments. It still, how- 
ever, contains areas where sincere men 
ean find room for honest disagreement. 
Before we are through, the House will 
be asked to cast one of the most crucial 
votes of the session. I sincerely hope 
that H.R, 11222 in its present form 
passes. 

H.R. 11222 is by no means a perfect 
piece of legislation. I don’t think we 
could write a bill which pleases every- 
body, every farmer, every rancher, every 
farm organization, or every taxpayer. 
The man who can devise that piece 
of legislation can retire and take his place 
with Solomon and Moses and the great 
lawgivers of history. 

However, in H.R. 11222, we do have a 
program. We are offering something. 
We are attempting to fill a void and a 
vacuum which have existed for far too 
long in the field of farm economics. 

The farmers of today in the great 
midwestern breadbasket are hurting. 
They are hurting hard. They have seen 
their once-prosperous position vanish. 
They see in their own willingness to work 
and labor their undoing. Every extra 
hour spent in the fields means the 
farmer is drawing just 1 hour closer 
to destruction. They have the feeling 
that every extra effort is pushing them 
closer to doom. In short, they feel that 
they have embarked on a long fool's 
errand to extinction. 

Americans take great pride in our 
abundance. One of our great patriotic 
songs, America, the Beautiful,“ makes 
note of the “amber waves of grain.” 

And yet this very abundance has come 
to haunt us. And those who have made 
this abundance possible are the ones 
who have been forced to suffer the most 
for their efforts. 

Costs of farming have risen sharply as 
our production rate has risen. In the 
years since World War II all of us have 
suffered from the eroding influence of 
inflation. But none has suffered as 
badly as has the American farmer, In- 
dustrial workers, officeworkers, Govern- 
ment employees—and Members of Con- 
gress—have all been able to meet the 
rising costs of living through wage and 
salary increases and adjustments. 

While these costs have gone up, and 
other segments of the economy have been 
able to cope with them, the farmer has 
not. His prices received have remained 
steady or have declined during the post- 
war years. 

Industrial profits have risen. The 
profits of service companies have gone 
up. All segments of the economy have 
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shown marked gains, with the sole ex- 
ception of commercial agriculture. 

This is a strange phenomenon since 
the welfare of the Nation as a whole de- 
pends directly on farming. We cannot 
grow and prosper unless we have a vital, 
competent and active farm base. New 
York cannot continue to prosper unless 
the farmers of Richardson County, Nebr., 
prosper. Our industrial economy still 
must have its roots in agriculture or it 
will collapse. 

Additionally, American agriculture is 
the largest single customer of American 
industry. Farmers use more petroleum 
products than do truckers, for instance. 

These basic facts must be understood 
if we are to come to a realistic under- 
standing of the problems of farming— 
and what those problems mean to a dy- 
namic and growing American economy. 

Much has been made by some econ- 
omists of the fact that our national 
economic growth rate has slowed down. 
Could this not be traced, one wonders, 
to the fact that the very basis for all eco- 
nomic growth—agriculture—has fallen 
on hard times during the past 15 years 
and faces such a bleak future. 

Our problem in the Midwest is not like 
that of some other sections of the coun- 
try. In cotton, for instance, one of the 
basic problems is that there are sub- 
stitute fibers developed by chemists 
which have taken away much of the 
market. The chemists have not yet 
found a substitute for bread and meat. 

Our product is in demand. The Na- 
tion needs food. But where we have run 
into trouble is in the fact that we can 
easily, using few people, produce more 
than enough food for our entire popula- 
tion. Agriculture has become so eco- 
nomic and the return on time and labor 
in the way of crop production has be- 
come so large that we have developed, 
despite everything, an overabundance of 
food. 

The current situation is by no means 
new. We have been doing it right along 
since the end of the war. And during 
these years many schemes have been 
proposed and quite a few tried to solve 
the problem of keeping production in line 
with demand and income at a reasonably 
high and stable level. 

None of these schemes has worked. 
We can recall with regret the Benson 
years when, we were told, a sliding price 

_support—which always seemed to slide 
down—and acreage reserve or soil bank 
programs were the solution. The result 
has been fantastic growth of grain stor- 
age elevators throughout the Midwest— 
and an equally fantastic growth of weeds 
in the retired acreages. 

It has also resulted in rapid growth of 
the fertilizer industry. 

Also these programs have made it pos- 
sible for the growth of such evil practices 
as those of one Billie Sol Estes down in 
Pecos, Tex. 

Although the Estes scandal is not in 
Mr. Benson’s lap, the programs he 
espoused and pushed made Estes possible. 

The unpleasant activities of this young 
man in defrauding his neighbors and 
mulcting businessmen with whom he had 
dealings are in themselves bad enough. 
The fact that he was able to pull off this 
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gigantic fraud and hoax through the use 
of tax dollars iseven worse. It is shock- 
ing to know that money which the gen- 
eral public assumed was going to the 
farmers of the country was actually lin- 
ing the pockets of a scoundrel like the 
man from Pecos. 

The general public by now is aware of 
another unpleasant fact. There are lit- 
erally thousands of nonfarmers who are 
also benefiting from these Government- 
sponsored farm programs. They are do- 
ing business honestly and do not give in 
to the gnawing greed as did Estes but 
they are still making money through 
these farm programs while the farmers 
are not. 

A great proportion of the money ap- 
propriated each year to the Department 
of Agriculture does not go to the farm- 
ers. It goes to the storage people, the 
elevator operators, and the handlers of 
grain. 

To me, this was the biggest mistake of 
all past programs, this decision to build 
up our storage capacity and to pay such 
high storage rates on grain. 

It is my firm conviction that if we are 
to spend good tax dollars on a farm pro- 
gram, then by rights that money should 
go to the farmers. 

In this bill we have a program which 
attempts honestly to do just that—to 
put the money where it belongs, in the 
farmer's pocket, not that of the storage 
men and the handlers of grain. 

We in the Midwest are particularly 
interested in two commodities—wheat 
and feed grains; that is, corn, barley, rye, 
oats, and grain sorghums. These two 
categories of commercial grain are 
treated in this bill in a way in which 
the farm organizations that serve only 
these two segments of agriculture them- 
selves want to be treated. 

Now, we have heard much during the 
course of this discussion about this be- 
ing a shackles placed on the American 
farmer. We have heard much about it 
being a bill to steal away his freedom. 
We have heard about compulsion, and 
blackmail, and worse. 

I would like to point out that the com- 
mercial grain farmers involved are under 
no compulsion in this. There must be 
a referendum. Two-thirds of the farm- 
ers voting must support the program 
before it can go into effect. This is im- 
portant. It takes more than a mere 
majority—a two-thirds majority must 
approve. 

The farms in this way can decide their 
own fate. 

Mr. Chairman, it may surprise some 
Members of this body to know that the 
two organizations in Nebraska which 
represent only wheat and feed grain 
farmers are both solidly in support of 
this bill. 

I have received not one or two, but 
a dozen delegations of wheatgrowers in 
my office. And they have pleaded with 
me to support this program as being 
their only hope. I have visited with the 
wheatgrowers in previous years and 
have worked with them—and each time 
it is this program which they have ad- 
vocated in one form or another. 

I have visited with representatives of 
the Feed Grain Growers Association of 
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Nebraska and they, too, have pleaded 
with me to support this bill. 

I grant you, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
received mail from the district urging 
me to oppose this legislation. But the 
bulk of that mail bears a city street ad- 
dress—not a rural route number. 

And none of that mail, and none oi 
those telegrams is as simple and to the 
point—and as sincere—as one I received 
last week from a constituent in western 
Nebraska. The telegram said: 

Vote yes administration farm bill. I am 
weary of being cussed for overproducing. 


Last year when the emergency feed 
grain program was before the House I 
heard dire predictions from many that 
this would be the ruination of the Amer- 
ican farmer, that it would not work, and 
that it would not be supported by the 
farmers. 

I listened to those predictions; but I 
also listened to farmers themselves and 
they told a different story. Since this in- 
volved farmers, I took their advice and 
supported that program. 

We now find that many of those who 
in 1961 were extremely opposed to the 
feed-grain program now advocate that 
program instead of the present admin- 
istration bill. They have found that the 
program does—at least to a limited ex- 
tent—work. They have found to their 
surprise a great deal of support for the 
program. I believe that it will be offered 
as a substitute for H.R. 11222, and if it 
is the will of the House that it be writ- 
ten into law instead of the committee 
bill, I shall, of course, support it. 

However, I would like to point out that 
the emergency program is just that— 
an emergency program. It is not by any 
means the solution and it has not worked 
100 percent perfectly. 

The reason it has not been 100 percent 
successful in cutting the surpluses and 
increasing farm income is simply because 
it is not 100 percent adhered to by farm- 
ers. Although the signup under that 
program has been amazingly large 
throughout the feed-grain area, there 
are still many farmers who have chosen 
not to come under the program. 

While the farmers who have cooper- 
ated have been cutting back their acre- 
ages and cutting their production, those 
who chose not to comply have planted 
to the fences and have increased their 
production. While none of this excess 
production is supported, in itself, by tax 
dollars, it is sold on the market. 

Now every bushel of corn sold by a 
noncompliance farmer on the open mar- 
ket diminishes that market by a bushel 
of corn, and it means that the Govern- 
ment will have to buy, with tax dollars, 
a bushel of corn from a compliance 
farmer. 

Everyone agrees that if we are to have 
a price support program of any kind, 
there must be some control. The argu- 
ment here is over the degree of control, 
not the question of control itself. 

The farmers who have been growing 
tobacco, peanuts, rice, and other prod- 
ucts for quite some time supported a 
tighter degree of supply management 
than the grain farmers have had avail- 
able to them. They have been able to 
live and prosper with these programs and 
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some of the groups and individuals who 
most bitterly attack the present bill 
would just as strongly support the to- 
bacco and peanut provisions of existing 
law and would violently oppose any 
changes. 

It would seem to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this legislation involves the 
old cliche about having cake and eating 
it too. We cannot have price supports 
and permit at the same time reckless 
and irresponsible production of crops 
already in surplus. We have tried that 
and it has resulted only in a drain on 
the Treasury, a burden to the taxpayers 
and potential disaster to the farmers of 
the American breadbasket. 

If we are to have any form of price 
support at all, we must control produc- 
tion through a supply-management sys- 
tem. The two go hand in hand. 

The question, in essence, before the 
House today is not a question of controls 
versus no controls; it involves the ques- 
tion of survival of American grain farm- 
ers and the industries which depend up- 
on those farmers. The alternatives are 
not complete freedom versus regimen- 
tation—although that is the emotional 
rallying cry of those opposed to this 
bill. The alternatives are a healthy, vig- 
orous and growing farm economy versus 
complete chaos. 

The warning has been issued and it 
ought to be repeated, chaos in agricul- 
ture will create a completely bankrupt 
American economy. If we permit our 
farmers to go under, our great industries 
will follow, and with them, our urban 
population. 

Our choice this week is between a 
sound supply-management program— 
and disaster. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, when 
hearings were being held by the House 
Committee on Agriculture on the bill 
now under consideration, many presi- 
dents and other executives of private 
power companies, across the country all 
the way from Colorado to Alabama, ap- 
peared before the committee and testi- 
fied and complained that REA had ap- 
proved many ill-advised and unwise 
loans which resulted in unfair compe- 
tition to privately owned power com- 
panies. 

These officials further complained that 
applications for REA loans by electric 
cooperatives were shrouded in secrecy, 
and they further testified that privately 
owned power companies, in many in- 
stances, were prepared to provide and 
furnish electric power in the areas 
affected at a much lower cost than such 
power could be provided by REA-op- 
erated generating plants. At the time 
these officials of privately owned power 
companies appeared there were pro- 
visions in the bill dealing with REA. 

In executive session all provisions of 
the bill then under consideration relat- 
ing to REA were stricken out. Since 
much time had been consumed and many 
complaints had been submitted and con- 
sidered and especially so much had been 
said about secrecy in star-chamber ses- 
sions, I felt that something should be 
said in our committee report concerning 
the matter. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I do not be- 
lieve in star-chamber sessions and secret 
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meetings when public funds and func- 
tions are being considered. So, I pre- 
pared an amendment which if adopted 
would have provided for open hearings 
on all applications for REA loans—hear- 
ings which would have required REA to 
make full disclosure of all pertinent in- 
formation in each application for an 
REA loan. 

Upon further consideration, and after 
a discussion of the amendment with the 
Administrator of REA, Mr. Norman 
Clapp, and after submitting the proposed 
amendment to Mr. Clyde Ellis, general 
manager of National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, and after a discus- 
sion of the matter with REA officials in 
my own home State, and after obtaining 
their views, I decided not to propose the 
amendment. 

After I had drafted the amendment, I 
first submitted it to Mr. Ellis and asked 
him to consider it and give me the benefit 
of his views. I then delivered it to Mr. 
Clapp in the committee room and re- 
quested him to consider it and to give me 
the benefit of his views. As I have said, 
after these discussions and after I had 
received the views of Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Clapp and others, I decided not to offer 
the amendment. 

I concluded that it would not be wise 
and it would not be well for us to force 
REA to disclose to private power com- 
panies technical and engineering infor- 
mation, studies, research and conclusions 
which REA had, at its own cost, obtained. 
This would give the power companies a 
decided advantage and would enable the 
private power companies to underbid 
REA and thereby handicap the opera- 
tions of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. 

After the committee report was filed, 
officials of REA seemed to be very greatly 
disturbed. All of this occurred because 
these officials did not understand fully 
just what had happened in the commit- 
tee. On June 15, 1962, I wrote a letter 
to a very close personal friend of mine, 
Mr. Walter E. Fuller, executive manager, 
Tarheel Electric Membership Associa- 
tion, of Raleigh, N.C., and here I submit 
a copy of that letter: 

JUNE 15, 1962. 
Mr. WALTER E. FULLER, 
Executive Manager, Tarheel Electrie Mem- 
bership Association, Raleigh, N.C. 

Dear Watter: I regret that apparently 
there has been some misunderstanding con- 
cerning my views on requiring REA to con- 
duct public hearings and to make a full dis- 
closure of information contained in the 
application for loans. You will, of course, re- 
call our meeting in my office in Nashville, 
at which time the matter was discussed at 
great length. I thought that I made my 
position perfectly clear at that time. The 
amendment, copy of which I gave to you 
was completely abandoned by me and was 
not offered in the committee nor indeed was 
any other amendment relating to public 
hearings considered by the committee. One 
amendment was offered but I ruled it out 
on a point of order. 

Since our meeting in my office this morn- 
ing and since we have further discussed the 
matter, I concluded that I should write to 
you and restate my views concerning the 
important subject of public hearings by REA. 

On the question of public hearings by 
REA on applications for loans for electric 
generating plants, I have said and I repeat 
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that I do not think REA should be required 
to hold public hearings which would re- 
quire REA to make available to private 
power companies information which REA 
has, at its own expense acquired, concern- 
ing engineering studies and research and re- 
ports. 

Before asking a loan to a rural electric 
cooperative for an electric generating plant, 
I think the REA Administrator should be 
convinced that private power companies have 
had an opportunity to offer to provide the 
power to the rural electric cooperative 
under a wholesale contract and if the REA 
does not make a generating loan it should 
require and determine first, that the loan 
is necessary in order to assure a rural elec- 
tric cooperative of adequate and dependable 
low-cost source of power; second, that 
engineering studies indicate that the rural 
electric cooperative can generate its own 
power cheaper than it can be purchased on 
a wholesale contract from a private power 
company; and third, the Rural Electrification 
Administration should determine that gener- 
ation and/or transmission facilities are nec- 
essary to protect the security and effective- 
ness of a REA-financed system and assure the 
rural electric cooperative of a continuing and 
dependable source of wholesale power suffi- 
cient to serve all the needs, loans and re- 
quirements of its members. 

It is, of course, entirely appropriate and 
proper for rural electric cooperatives to 
make loans to its members for the purchase 
of electric wiring, appliances, water systems, 
milk equipment, electric crop drying and 
processing equipment, since those items are 
part of the normal electric appliances and 
equipment of its members and contribute 
to a better rural living for its members, add 
to the use of electricity, strengthen the 
rural electric cooperative financially and 
help assure funds with which to repay REA 
loans provided by Congress. 

As the need for electric power increases 
in rural areas in which REA cooperatives are 
operating, it is, of course, appropriate for 
REA to make loans for economic and com- 
munity development in such areas. 

With kind personal regards and cordial 
good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Haroitp D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 


After some controversy arose over 
statements contained in the report on the 
farm bill, I submitted the language of the 
report to the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and the language in the report 
was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not aware that 
any committee report has ever been 
amended, altered, modified, or changed. 

Mr. Chairman, I do believe that when 
an application for a REA loan is sub- 
mitted, officials of REA should notify 
private power companies operating in the 
area of the application for the loan, of 
the place and the purpose for which the 
loan will be used and private power com- 
panies an opportunity to present views, 
conclusions, and proposals concerning 
service and rates in the area. I have 
been assured by officials of REA that 
power companies are given such notice 
and have always been provided an op- 
portunity to submit their own proposals. 
I am also assured by officials of REA 
that applications for loans are not en- 
shrouded in secrecy and that power 
companies always have been given an 
opportunity to present their views and 
contentions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be read 
by titles. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1962”. 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I shall not object, but 
I hope this is not a precedent. 

Mr. CHELF. I am sure it is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thought the bill was to be read by title. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk read the 
first sentence. We have not got down 
to the first title yet. The gentleman 
from Kentucky has moved to strike out 
the last word of the first section. 

The gentleman from Kentucky is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I am in- 
tensely interested in this legislation and 
for good reasons. My old congressional 
district comprised 17 counties. All 17 
were rural, agricultural, and the salt of 
the earth, good people. In the new re- 
districting of Kentucky I have a portion 
of my old rural section plus an addi- 
tional group of fine counties. Out of 
the present 19 counties in my new dis- 
trict, 16 are rural and 3 are urban. Just 
across the river from Cincinnati are the 
counties of Kenton, Campbell, and 
Boone, so that approximately one-half 
of all the nearly one-half million people 
in the new district live in these three 
counties. Therefore, I am interested in 
how this bill will affect both my farmers 
and my housewives’ budgets. I would 
like at this particular time to address 
some questions to the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, that I may be able to give abso- 
lute, positive, and unequivocal answers 
for the guidance of all my fine people, 
both on the farm and in the cities. For 
the purpose of the record I want to know, 
is it true that if we do not enact this 
legislation, we will automatically revert 
to the old Benson farm program that ran 
our surpluses from about $2 billion in 
1953 to almost $9 billion in 1960, when 
the present administration took over? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, we are so assured. 

Mr. CHELF. I would like to ask, sec- 
ondly, this question: Will this program 
save the taxpayers of America $1 billion 
a year? 

3 COOLEY. We are assured that 
will. 

Mr. CHELF. Is it the purpose of this 
legislation to apply to grain, wheat, and 
feed grains the same program that has 
worked so successfully in the case of to- 
bacco, rice, cotton, and peanuts? 

Mr. COOLEY. Exactly so. 

Mr. CHELF. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture yesterday—and I sent for him, 
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he did not send for me—he came to my 
Office at my request, and told me that 
this program on feed grains and wheat 
would cost the public $600 million less 
for 1963 crops than the voluntary pro- 
gram now in effect. Is that substantially 
correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is the estimate 
given to our committee by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. It is somewhere near 
accurate. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Secretary Freeman 
also informed me that if we did not 
enact a new farm program—and soon— 
that we would eventually undermine our 
entire farm program, including our 
splendid tobacco allotment program that 
has been such a wonderful success and 
often used as a model of what can be 
done for the farmer. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoacEe] of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, this question: In re- 
sponse to an inquiry made by me of 
Secretary Freeman on yesterday, I was 
informed by him first, that under this 
bill the 4-year operation savings to the 
public would amount to $4 billion. Is 
this true? 

Mr. POAGE. It seems to me that is 
bound to be true. We are reducing the 
intake of surplus commodities. We have 
been taking these in at the rate of 400 
million bushels of feed grains and ap- 
proximately a quarter of a billion bushels 
of wheat every year. If we can reduce 
that, we can make that saving. 

Mr. CHELF. What effect will this bill 
have on my dairy farmers? We are the 
milkshed of Louisville. We have Old- 
ham County, Bullitt County, Shelby, 
Spencer, Hardin, Nelson, and in fact all 
counties surrounding Louisville, Ky. 
Again I ask, what effect will it have on 
my dairy people? 

Mr. POAGE. It will give your dairy 
people the opportunity to reduce their 
milk production, instead of putting all 
of it into Government warehouses. At 
the present time the U.S. Government 
guarantees your milk producers about 
$3.10 a hundred for the milk and guar- 
antees it by purchasing the products of 
the milk; that is, cheese, butter, skim 
milk, and so forth. It costs the Govern- 
ment about $4.80 a hundred to do that. 

Instead of spending that $4.80 a hun- 
dred, this bill provides that if your dairy- 
men want to reduce their production by 
100 pounds, the Government will pay 
$2.50, which is a saving to the Govern- 
ment of about $2.30, rather than letting 
him produce it, then the Government 
buy the surplus. He will get $2.50 in 
cash rather than spending $3 to $3.10. 

Mr. CHELF. Is it true an amendment 
will be offered to takes oats out of this 
bill? 

Mr. POAGE. It will. 

Mr. CHELF. Is it true an amendment 
is planned to increase the present ex- 
emptions from 25 acres to 40 acres on 
feed grains in order to take care of the 
small farmers? 


Mr. POAGE. I understand such an 
amendment will be offered. 
Mr. CHELF. I would like to read a 


letter from one of my fine little dairy 
and tobacco farmers who resides in 
Shelby County. The gentleman from 
Texas has been most helpful and I would 
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appreciate his further cooperation. I 
read as follows: 

My husband and I operate a 206-acre dairy 
and tobacco farm. * * * With the high cost 
of labor and farm equipment, the margin of 
profit is extremely slim. We raise sufficient 
corn, oats, and so forth to feed our dairy 
stock. We raise none to sell. We only meet 
our own needs. If the agriculture bill on 
feed grains passes the House, according to 
law we would be required to cut our corn 
acreage even though we do not market said 
corn. Such laws may be desired by many, 
but for us would be almost fatal. 

I ask you to consider such farmers as us 
when you cast your vote for this proposed 
Freeman-Cochrane bill. 


Mr. POAGE. The lady did not tell 
us how much corn acreage she has been 
growing. It may be if she has a 200-acre 
dairy farm she probably has not ex- 
ceeded 40 acres of corn, a substantial 
amount. Certainly 80 acres would be 
more than you would expect on a dairy 
farm of that size. If the oat amend- 
ment is adopted, and I trust it will be, 
the probabilities are strong that even 
with the 25-acre limitation against it, 
which is in the bill, which will not be cut, 
certainly 40 acres, which is to be pro- 
posed, would not affect her one way or 
the other. It simply would give her a 
better price for her milk. 

Mr. CHELF. Is it true that an 
amendment will be offered to exempt si- 
lage on its present allocated basis? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. 

Mr. CHELF. If we can reduce our 
present surpluses in an orderly disposi- 
tion on the market, can we weed out the 
Billie Sol Esteses that have given our 
farm program a bad name and created 
such a stench in the nostrils of the tax- 
payers? 

Mr. POAGE. Of course nobody can 
tell for certain that we will get rid of 
other Billie Esteses. The thing that 
enabled him to do business at such a 
profit was the storage matter. If we 
had not produced the huge surpluses he 
would not have had the opportunity to 
go ahead as he did. If it were not for 
the storage program there would not 
be any opportunity to build these mag- 
nificent warehouses that Mr. Estes built. 
When we stop the accumulation of that 
surplus grain, there will not be an op- 
portunity for anybody else to get into 
that field, and under those circumstances 
you will stop a repetition of that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. CHELF. What effect will this 
legislation have on the housewife's 
pocketbook? 

Mr. POAGE. I think that this legis- 
lation will have about the same effect 
that legislation of this type always has, 
and that is to stabilize prices and to keep 
them as near where they are as we can 
expect. If we, on the other hand, allow 
unlimited production, obviously we are 
going to have great fiuctuation in prices. 
Those things always hurt the housewife; 
they never help the housewife, because 
the housewife never gains when the 
farm price goes down, as we have seen 
with our experience in wheat. When 
wheat sold for $3 a bushel, bread sold 
for 11 and 12 cents a loaf. When wheat 
sold at $1.18 a bushel, bread sold for 24 
cents a loaf. So, we can anticipate with 
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stabilized prices the housewife will not 
be faced with additional charges that she 
would have been faced with if we do not 
pass the bill. 

Mr. CHELF. Is there any question or 
doubt in your mind that this bill will not 
greatly cut down our vast surpluses? 

Mr. POAGE. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. CHELF. Will it save billions of 
dollars for the taxpayers? 

Mr. POAGE. It will, unquestionably. 

Mr, CHELF. Strengthen the econ- 
omy of the Nation? 

Mr.POAGE. Yes. 

Mr. CHELF. Improve the economy of 
our farmers? 

Mr.POAGE. Yes. 

Mr. CHELF. Help the housewife's 
budget and give a better break to the 
little farmer? 

Mr.POAGE. Yes. 

Mr. CHELF. Last but not least, does 
this legislation give our farmers the 
right in a referendum in August to vote 
to adopt or to completely reject this en- 
tire plan? 

Mr. POAGE. It does, indeed, and it 
requires two-thirds of the farmers vot- 
ing to vote in favor of it before you can 
have any controls under this bill. Any- 
body who believes sincerely that the 
farmers are opposed to this kind of regu- 
lation certainly would want to give them 
a chance, because it will take two-thirds 
before you can impose any kind of regu- 
lations. 

Mr. CHELF. I know this type of pro- 
gram has worked very well indeed with 
our tobacco farmers. It took a lot of 
courage on their part to ask the Con- 
gress to cut their acreage and their to- 
bacco bases, but all of us who have the 
honor to represent our tobacco farmers 
knew that it had to be done in order 
to save the entire tobacco program, no 
matter how distasteful and how difficult 
it was at the time. Thank Heaven we 
came in and voluntarily asked this House 
and the other body that our allotments 
be cut because we have about whipped 
the dreaded nightmare of our surpluses. 
As a result, our tobacco farmers today 
are producing less and receiving far 
more than ever before in cash at the 
tobacco auctions each year. I sincerely 
trust that we have the courage to give 
the farmer and the complete farm pro- 
gram an opportunity to at least vote it 
up or down. If certain amendments are 
adopted to this legislation, I believe that 
I can support it. Again let me thank 
my friends from North Carolina and 
Texas for their most intelligent and 
honest views. . 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to get into this question-and-answer 
act for just a minute, and I would like 
to address a question to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoaGe]. Incidentally, 
I do not have a long list of prepared 
questions such as we have just heard. 
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I would like to ask the gentleman: Do 
I understand that you are a farmer? 

Mr. POAGE. You understand that I 
am a windshield farmer, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. GROSS. And there are other 
farmers, as I understand, who have 
spoken on this bill, who are engaged in 
operating farms. There have been sev- 
eral, have there not? 

Mr. POAGE. Those who are engaged 
in producing feed grains will have the 
opportunity to vote on the feed grain 
referendum and those who are produc- 
ing wheat will have the opportunity to 
vote on the wheat referendum. 

Mr. GROSS. And it is your conten- 
tion that this bill will increase the in- 
come of farmers; is that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. I think the bill clearly 
increases the income to farmers, because 
if you do not have this bill, you are go- 
ing to have the Benson bill, and you 
know what that means. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Poacel and other farmers who have 
spoken on this bill, to rule VIII of the 
House of Representatives: 

Every Member shall be present within the 
Hall of the House during its sittings, unless 
excused or necessarily prevented; and shall 
vote on each question put, unless he has a 
direct personal or pecuniary interest in the 
event of such question. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
served notice that I would object, and 
I am compelled to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is 
heard. 

The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, would 
it be in order to offer an amendment at 
this time to title I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Illinois that such 
an amendment would not be in order 
until title I has been read. I might re- 
mind the gentleman from Illinois that 
the bill will be read by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I—LAND-USE ADJUSTMENT 

Sec. 101. The Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act (49 Stat. 163), as amend- 
ed, is further amended as follows: 

(1) by repealing subsections (b), (c), (d), 
(e), (f), and (g) of section 7; 

(2) by repealing subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 8; 

(3) by amending the first sentence of sub- 
section (b) of section 8 of said Act, as 
amended, by striking out the language “Sub- 
ject to the limitations provided in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “The”; and 
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(4) by adding a new subsection at the 
end of section 16 of said Act to read as 
follows: 

“(e)(1) For the purpose of promoting 
the conservation and economic use of land, 
the Secretary, without regard to the forego- 
ing provisions of this Act, except those relat- 
ing to the use of the services of State and 
local committees, is authorized to enter into 
agreements, to be carried out during such 
period not to exceed fifteen years as he may 
determine, with farm and ranch owners and 
operators providing for changes in cropping 
systems and land uses and for practices or 
measures to be carried out on any lands 
owned or operated by them for the purpose 
of conserving and developing soil, water, for- 
est, wildlife, and recreation resources. Such 
agreements shall include such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may deem de- 
sirable to effectuate the purposes of this sub- 
section and may provide for payments, the 
furnishing of materials and services, and oth- 
er assistance, in amounts determined by the 
Secretary to be fair and reasonable, in con- 
sideration of the obligations undertaken by 
the farm and ranch owners and operators 
and the rights acquired by the Secretary. 

“(2) The Secretary shall provide adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of tenants 
and sharecroppers, including provision for 
sharing, on a fair and equitable basis, in pay- 
ments under this subsection. 

“(3) The Secretary may agree to such 
modification of agreements previously en- 
tered into as he may determine to be de- 
sirable to carry out the purposes of this 
subsection or to facilitate the practical ad- 
ministration of the program carried out 
pursuant to this subsection. 

“(4) The Secretary shall issue such regula- 
tions as he determines necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this subsection. 

“(5) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this subsection.” 

Sec, 102, Section 31 and subsection (e) of 
section 32 of title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act (50 Stat. 525), as amended, 
are amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 31. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to develop a program of land con- 
servation and land utilization, including the 
more economic use of lands and the retire- 
ment of lands which are sub. or not 
primarily suitable for cultivation, in order 
thereby to correct maladjustments in land 
use, and thus assist in controlling soil 
erosion, reforestation, providing public recre- 
ation, preserving natural resources, protect- 
ing fish and wildlife, mitigating floods, pre- 
venting impairment of dams and reservoirs, 
conserving surface and subsurface moisture, 
protecting the watersheds of navigable 
streams, and protecting the public lands, 
health, safety, and welfare. 

“Sec. 32. To effectuate the program pro- 
vided for in section 31 of this title, the Sec- 
retary is authorized— 

“(e) to cooperate with, enter into agree- 
ments with, or to furnish financial or other 
aid to, any Federal, State, territorial, or any 
other agency, governmental or otherwise, 
in developing and carrying out plans for a 
program of land conservation and land utili- 
zation, to conduct surveys and investigations 
relating to conditions and factors affecting, 
and the methods of accomplishing most ef- 
fectively the purposes of this title, and to 
disseminate information concerning these 
activities.” 

Sec. 103. The Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 666), as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 4 of said 
Act is amended by changing the semicolon 
at the end thereof to a colon and adding the 
following: “Provided, That when a local or- 
ganization agrees to operate and maintain 
any reservoir or other area included in a plan 
for public fish and wildlife or recreational 
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development, the Secretary shall be author- 
ized to bear not to exceed two-thirds of the 
costs of (a) the land, easements, or rights-of- 
way acquired or to be acquired by the local 
organization for such reservoir or other area, 
and (b) minimum basic facilities needed for 
public health and safety, access to, and use 
of such reservoir or other area for such pur- 
poses: Provided further, That the Secretary 
shall be authorized to participate in not more 
than one recreational development in a wa- 
tershed project containing less than seventy- 
five thousand acres, or two such develop- 
ments in a project containing between 
seventy-five thousand and one hundred and 
fifty thousand acres, or three such develop- 
ments in projects exceeding one hundred and 
fifty thousand acres: Provided further, That 
when the Secretary and a local organization 
have agreed that the immediate acquisition 
by the local organization of land, easements, 
or rights-of-way is advisable for the preserva- 
tion of sites for works of improvement in- 
cluded in a plan from encroachment by res- 
idential, commercial, industrial, or other 
development, the Secretary shall be author- 
ized to advance to the local organization from 
funds appropriated for construction of works 
of improvement the amounts required for the 
acquisition of such land, easements or rights- 
of-way; and, except where such costs are to 
be borne by the Secretary, such advance shall 
be repaid by the local organization, without 
interest, prior to construction of the works 
of improvement, for credit to such construc- 
tion funds.” 

(2) Clause (A) of paragraph 2 of section 4 
of said Act is amended to read as follows: 
“(A) such proportionate share, as is deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be equitable in 
consideration of national needs and assist- 
ance authorized for similar purposes under 
other Federal programs, of the costs of in- 
stalling any works of improvement, involv- 
ing Federal assistance (excluding engineering 
costs), which is applicable to the agricultural 
phases of the conservation, development, 
utilization, and disposal of water or for fish 
and wildlife or recreational development, 
and“. 

Sec. 104. Section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 
666), as amended, is amended by striking 
out “more than five thousand acre-feet of 
floodwater detention capacity” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “more than twelve thou- 
sand five hundred acre-feet of floodwater 
detention capacity”. 

Sec. 105. Clause (B) of paragraph 2 of 
section 4 of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 666), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) all of the cost of installing any por- 
tion of such works applicable to other pur- 
poses except that any part of the 
construction cost (including engineering 
costs) applicable to flood prevention and 
features relating thereto shall be borne 
by the Federal Government and paid for 
by the Secretary out of funds appropriated 
for the purposes of this Act: Provided, 
That, in addition to and without limitation 
on the authority of the Secretary to make 
loans or advancements under section 8, the 
Secretary may pay for any storage of water 
for anticipated future demands or needs for 
municipal or industrial water included in 
any reservoir structure constructed or mod- 
ifled under the provisions of this Act not 
to exceed 30 per centum of the total esti- 
mated cost of such reservoir structure where 
the local organization gives reasonable as- 
surances, and there is evidence, that such 
demands for the use of such storage will 
be made within a period of time which will 
permit repayment of the cost of such water 
supply storage within the life of the res- 
ervoir structure: Provided further, That 
the local organization shall agree prior to in- 
itiation of construction or modification of 
any reservoir structure including such water 
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supply storage to repay the cost of such 
water supply storage for anticipated future 
demands: And provided further, That the 
entire amount of the cost paid by the Sec- 
retary for such water supply storage for 
anticipated future demands shall be repaid 
within the life of the reservoir structure but 
in no event to exceed fifty years after the 
reservoir structure is first used for the stor- 
age of water for water supply purposes, 
except that (1) no repayment of the cost 
of such water supply storage for anticipated 
future demands need be made until such 
supply is first used, and (2) no interest 
shall be charged on the cost of such water 
supply storage for anticipated future de- 
mands until such supply is first used, but 
in no case shall the interest-free period 
exceed ten years. The interest rate used for 
purposes of computing the interest on the 
unpaid balance shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 8.“ 

Sec. 106. Section 5 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 
666), as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5. (1) At such time as the Secretary 
and the interested local organization have 
agreed on a plan for works of improvement, 
and the Secretary has determined that the 
benefits exceed the costs, and the local or- 
ganization has met the requirements for 
participation in carrying out the works of 
improvement as set forth in section 4, the 
local organization may secure engineering 
and other services, including the design, 
preparation of contracts and specifications, 
awarding of contracts, and supervision of 
construction, in connection with such works 
of improvement, by retaining or employing 
a professional engineer or engineers satis- 
factory to the Secretary or may request the 
Secretary to provide such services: Provided, 
That if the local organization elects to em- 
ploy a professional engineer or engineers, the 
Secretary shall reimburse the local organiza- 
tion for the costs of such engineering and 
other services secured by the local organ- 
ization as are properly chargeable to such 
works of improvement in an amount not to 
exceed the amount agreed upon in the plan 
for works of improvement or any modifica- 
tion thereof: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary may advance such amounts as may be 
necessary to pay for such services, but such 
advances with respect to any works of im- 
provement shall not exceed 5 per centum of 
the estimated installation cost of such works. 

“(2) Except as to the installation of works 
of improvement on Federal lands, the Secre- 
tary shall not construct or enter into any 
contract for the construction of any struc- 
ture. 

“(3) Whenever the estimated Federal con- 
tribution to the construction cost of works of 
improvement in the plan for any watershed 
or subwatershed area shall exceed $250,000 
or the works of improvement include any 
structure having a total capacity in excess 
of twenty-five hundred acre-feet, the Secre- 
tary shall transmit a copy of the plan and 
the justification therefor to the Congress 
through the President. 

“(4) Any plan for works of improvement 
involving an estimated Federal contribution 
to construction costs in excess of $250,000 or 
including any structure having a total ca- 
pacity in excess of twenty-five hundred acre- 
feet (a) which includes reclamation or irri- 
gation works or which affects public or 
other lands or wildlife under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, or (b) which 
includes Federal assistance for floodwater de- 
tention structures, shall be submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of 
the Army, respectively, for his views and rec- 
ommendations at least thirty days prior to 
transmission of the plan to the Congress 
through the President. The views and rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Secretary of the Army, if 
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received by the Secretary prior to the ex- 
Piration of the above thirty-day period, shall 
accompany the plan transmitted by the Sec- 
retary to the Congress through the President. 

“(5) Prior to any Federal participation in 
the works of improvement under this Act, 
the President shall issue such rules and 
regulations as he deems necessary or desira- 
ble to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
and to assure the coordination of the work 
authorized under this Act and related work 
of other agencies, including the Department 
of the Interior and the Department of the 
Army.” 

Sec. 107. The last proviso of section 7 of 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act (68 Stat. 666), as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: “Provided 
jurther, That in connection with the eleven 
watershed improvement programs authorized 
by section 13 of the Act of December 22, 1944 
(58 Stat. 887), as amended and supplement- 
ed, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to prosecute additional works of improve- 
ment for the conservation, development, uti- 
lization, and disposal of water in accordance 
with the provisions of section 4 of this Act 
or any amendments hereafter made thereto”. 


Mr. COOLEY (interrupting reading of 
title I). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that title I be considered 
as having been read and open for 
amendment at all points. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, McSwreen: On 
page 2, line 24, insert after the word “them” 
and before the word “for” the following: 
“and regularly used in the production of 
crops (including crops such as tame hay, 
alfalfa, and clovers, which do not require 
tillage, and including lands covered by con- 
servation reserve contracts under subtitle B 
of the Soil Bank Act)”. 


Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is actually a minor perfecting amend- 
ment. Its only purpose is to restrict the 
purpose of section 101 of title I to the 
promoting of conservation and economic 
use of land with regard to land that is 
regularly used in the production of crops. 
This is in keeping with the theory of the 
he plang to reduce the surplus produc- 

on, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be accepted. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand that 
under the gentleman’s amendment the 
authority of the Secretary will be appli- 
cable only to those lands that are in cul- 
tivation of these particular crops insofar 
as the agreements are concerned for 
land use purposes? 

Mr. McSWEEN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr, HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, in other words, if the land 
has not been cultivated in these particu- 
lar crops; that is, wheat or feed grains, 
corn, barley, and so forth, then the Sec- 
retary cannot agree to pay them for a 
different use; is that true? 

Mr. McSWEEN. As the amendment 
says, this will include crops; also tame 
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hay, alfalfa, and clovers which do not 
require tillage, and include lands covered 
by conservation reserve contracts under 
subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the land has been 
laying out, he cannot enter into an 
agreement with him? 

Mr. McSWEEN. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not speak for the committee, but per- 
sonally I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. McSween]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, once again, we are weighing 
the important question of what long- 
range legislative changes are needed in 
1962 to keep our American system of 
agriculture the best in all the world. 

I have been alarmed over the past 
decade at the inability of some people 
to understand the urgency of bringing 
about a reasonably effective manage- 
ment of our ever-increasing farm pro- 
ductivity. I say to you, if we do not act 
now to solve this problem, we are en- 
dangering the whole structure of family 
farming in America. 

It is to me a sad fact that there are 
those among us who seem to attach no 
particular importance to the question of 
whether the family farm survives or 
not. They are so lacking in their sense 
of history that they are willing to give 
up this basic pattern of farm life which 
has contributed so much to the true free 
enterprise character of our American 
economy, and so much to the building of 
a rugged, self-reliant, free people. 

They seem to have no insight or appre- 
ciation of what is happening to agricul- 
ture or its meaning to the millions of 
people whose way of life is family farm- 
ing, or its implication for the stability 
and the destiny of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we act now to 
pass this long-range legislation, we will 
wake up some morning and find that the 
family farm has been replaced by a ver- 
tically integrated corporate system of 
agriculture in which the man who once 
tilled his own soil will have become a 
landless, seasonal migrant worker. 

To continue patchwork and temporary 
programs only prolongs the problem and 
discriminates against the thousands 
upon thousands of farmers who are 
conscientiously attempting to work with 
the Government in achieving a realistic 
balance between supply and demand. 

We made some progress in 1961, but it 
is far from being enough. There are still 
millions of farm people in serious eco- 
nomic condition, and they cannot hang 
on forever. It has been well said that for 
several years the family farmer was fed 
a daily diet of hopelessness. His demon- 
strated ability to protect our Nation 
from hunger was rewarded with misun- 
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derstanding and economic distress. 
Greater success often brought greater 
distress. 

Mr. Chairman, to make matters worse, 
the family farmer was then told if he 
could not make a decent living under 
those circumstances, he could get out. 
He should become efficient, he was 
warned, or uproot his family and head 
for the city. 

Efficient he should become. And the 
more efficient he became, the more he 
fell behind in relation to the economic 
position of other groups. 

Farmers have tripled their output per 
man-hour since 1940—yet this increase 
in efficiency has been accompanied by 
a steadily declining income. 

Output per man-hour on farms has 
been rising almost three times as fast as 
it has in industry. The farmer’s buying 
power, however, has declined to the 
point where 1 hour’s work will earn only 
a third as much as most other Ameri- 
cans. Yet he has to pay the same price 
for the same food, clothing, and other 
necessities for his family. 

The farmer has raised his productivity 
to the point where he was able in 1961 to 
feed himself and 27 others, compared 
with himself and about 10 others in 1940, 
and himself and about 14 others in 1950. 
Yet his economic position has kept slip- 
ping, and in 1960 he was working for an 
average of 82 cents an hour, compared 
with $2.29 in industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer, instead of 
benefiting from rising efficiency with im- 
proved income and living standards, 
has been driven off the land in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. The movement of 
farm people to urban areas has been one 
of the major trends in our Nation’s his- 
tory. Net migration from the farm to 
the nonfarm population totaled 6 million 
in the 1920’s, over 3.5 million in the 
1930's, and over 9 million in the 1940s. 
It averaged more than 800,000 per year 
in the 1950’s. 

The primary beneficiary of the rapid 
increase in production efficiency has not 
been the farmer; rather the benefits 
have gone largely to others who are not 
farmers. So it is apparent that effi- 
ciency alone is not the answer; increased 
efficiency must be tied with a reasonable 
means of adjusting production and 
price. 

Finally, on top of all this the farmer 
has been subjected to a great deal of un- 
justified criticism. He has been scolded 
unfairly as a burden to the taxpayer, 
and blamed unfairly for the high cost of 
living. This latter accusation has a spe- 
cial irony in a land that has never known 
famine and where food is really a bigger 
bargain than ever in history. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to my col- 
leagues to give American farmers the 
tools by which they can manage their 
abundance; tools which will bring to 
rural America the prosperity that it has 
so long deserved. 

Let us pass this legislation. Let us 
give the farmer the chance to look to the 
future with renewed hope and confidence 
that his good, free way of life may yet 
survive. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: Page 
3, line 1, immediately before the word “rec- 
reation” insert the word nonsegregated“ 

And page 3, line 9, after the word “Sec- 
retary” change the period to a colon and 
insert the following: “Provided, That the 
Secretary shall neither make payments, nor 
furnish materials and services, nor provide 
any other assistance to any farm or ranch 
owner or operator for the development of 
recreation resources unless (1) he finds that 
any recreation facilities established under 
this Act will be available for the use and 
enjoyment of all persons, regardless of race, 
creed, or color on a nonsegregated basis, and 
(2) such farm or ranch owners and operators 
agree to maintain and operate such recrea- 
tion facilities on a nonsegregated basis.” 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, so 
much attention has been directed to the 
feed grains and wheat sections of this 
bill, that many people are unaware of 
the broad scope of Federal spending this 
bill would launch for recreational facili- 
ties, both publicly and privately owned. 
It would authorize spending for recrea- 
tion under four existing acts of Con- 
gress. When I first read the language 
of this title I, I was curious as to who 
would be entitled to use these federally 
aided facilities. I directed a question 
in the Committee on Agriculture to Mr. 
Gladwin E. Young, the Deputy Admin- 
istrator of the Soil Conservation Service. 
I asked him whether the recreational 
facilities would be established under 
policies which would prohibit segrega- 
tion. He said: 

I think that we have not worked it out 
specifically in that respect. 


Then later on before the Committee 
on Agriculture I directed the same ques- 
tion to Secretary Freeman and got a 
similar, very evasive answer. Still later 
I directed a question to the White House, 
thinking that surely the man who was 
so outspoken in behalf of civil rights in 
the campaign for the presidency would 
not hesitate to clarify the fundamental 
right of every taxpayer regardless of his 
color to equal access to federally aided 
facilities. The response I got from one 
of his assistants was that the matter was 
before congressional committees and be- 
fore the Congress, and I would be hear- 
ing from the Department of Agriculture 
later on. Well, I had already heard 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
the answer was evasion. It seems in- 
credible to me that it should be neces- 
sary to spell out in the language of the 
bill this fundamental right of equal ac- 
cess to federally aided facilities. But so 
it is. 

That is my reason for presenting this 
amendment to clarify the right of all 
Americans, regardless of race, to have 
equal access to federally aided facilities. 
This will give each of us who really be- 
lieves in civil rights the opportunity to 
stand up and be counted. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to this splendid 
example of responsibility and of lead- 
ership, this splendid example of how 
the minority recognizes its responsibil- 
ity to work out an agricultural act. Here 
is an amendment that has fully as much 
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relation to agriculture as the Einstein 
theory has to the practice of law. It is 
so closely related to agriculture that I 
am sure you will all understand from a 
reading of the amendment that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois must be deeply 
concerned for the welfare of his farm- 
ers and that he is making a fearless fight 
to protect their income. He could hard- 
ly think of an amendment which would 
have a closer relationship to farm in- 
come or a more effective way to stop the 
buildup of surplus stocks. 

It has no effect on this legislation one 
way or the other. The Supreme Court 
has already passed on these matters. 
This amendment has not a thing in the 
world to do with anything except the 
pure politics of the matter. The hope of 
course is that somehow or other he will 
sow the seeds of dissension over here on 
our side. He heard the fire alarm, so he 
comes running with a can of gasoline in 
each hand. Surely nothing could be 
more helpful—especially to Illinois 
farmers. 

I just ask you, who has been playing 
fair with you? Several times I have told 
you that our friends on the minority 
have held a secret meeting in which they 
agreed that they had no responsibility 
for working out a farm program but that 
their only purpose would be to try to em- 
barrass the administration. Are they 
now trying to work out a farm program 
or are they trying to embarrass the ad- 
ministration? You guess. 

I submit that this amendment has 
nothing whatsoever to do with a farm 
program, but I believe it does fit very 
clearly into the pattern which Mr. Sorkin 
described of trying to embarrass the ad- 
ministration on every occasion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. No, I would not think of 
yielding, because I might somehow or 
another disrupt this well laid plan that 
the gentleman has devised for trying to 
create dissension. 

I want to call my friend’s attention to 
the fact that this has not a thing in the 
world to do with this bill, not a thing 
in the world to do with agriculture. The 
decision has already been made that this 
does not change or add to or subtract 
from anybody’s rights, but there is a 
faint hope that this might in some way 
be disruptive of the Democrats. I do 
not believe my colleagues are going to 
fall for this kind of bait. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Poace, asked what this 
amendment has to do with this farm 
bill. It has as much to do with the 
farm bill as do golf courses, swimming 
pools, ski rides and what have you. If 
you are going to put a so-called recre- 
ation provision in a farm bill, then you 
ought to be ready, willing, and able to 
accept a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I think the gentle- 
man might also be interested in know- 
ing that this so-called farm bill even 
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provides for sewer systems. I realize 
it is rather strange that we are bringing 
up civil rights in a farm bill, but this is 
a bill that has civil rights brought into 
it by the nature of the language itself. 
Title I provides for recreational facili- 
ties. As I have just enumerated, the 
administration itself is obviously unwill- 
ing to face up to the question as to 
whether these facilities will be available 
to all Americans, 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman sug- 
gesting that the bill as introduced prop- 
erly belongs in the sewer System? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would simply like to 
comment that in the time I have been in 
the House of Representatives I have 
never been so offended by a roundabout 
attack on a colleague as I have at the 
moment. The gentleman from Illinois 
is, as was pointed out earlier by a gentle- 
man on the other side, dedicated in his 
consistency. We happen to believe in 
civil rights on this side. Federal funds 
for recreational facilities are included 
in this bill and the gentleman from 
Illinois has offered a valid amendment. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
support of the Findley amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I 
have always supported civil rights both 
in my talk and by my vote. I expect 
to support the Findley amendment. I 
think it is high time, if this embarrasses 
the administration, to say for the record 
that it is opposing civil rights in this 
regard. It is time for Members of this 
House to stand and be counted for or 
against civil rights regardless of the ad- 
ministration’s position. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
take the floor to speak in behalf of this 
amendment, but I cannot help doing so 
in view of the attack that has been made 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoacE] upon the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY]. The gentleman from U- 
linois [Mr. FINDLEY] is one of the most 
conscientious Members of the House of 
Representatives. He is a man who has 
never said a word that he did not mean 
and that he did not feel in his heart. 
The gentleman from Texas, with a big 
smile on his face, got up and attacked 
him. Well, the gentleman from Texas is 
very willing to make the taxpayers’ 
money available for the acquisition of 
Federal land or for the support of land 
for public purposes provided it is avail- 
able to one limited group only. Well, 
this is using taxpayers’ money for special 
interest purposes, not public purposes. 
And that is the reason the gentleman 
talks the way he does. He would exclude 
one-half the public. This is the oldest 
story in the world. It is the story of big- 
otry. And every time the question of 
doing something about it, of giving U.S. 
taxpayers equal opportunity in the en- 
joyment and use of Federal land or fed- 
erally supported institutions, the gentle- 
man and his friends get up and say, 
“You are trying to rock the boat.” What 
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boat? How can you rock a boat that is 
already sunk in a muddy sea of bigotry 
and petty bureaucracy? I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace] owes an apology to 
our colleague from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. , I want to point out the 
fact that the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY] has announced to the 
House that he is against this bill and I 
think it is clear that this is an effort 
to sabotage the bill. I hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FINDLEY), 
there were—ayes 101, noes 145. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. FINDLEY and Mr. 
McSweEEn. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
106, noes 142. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to title I. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garnes: On 
page 3, line 9, change the period to a colon 
and add the following: “Provided, That 
agreements for the establishment of tree 
cover may not provide for annual payments 


with respect to such land for a period in 
excess of five y ed 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deals with agreements for 
the establishment of tree-cover crops. 
The bill provides for a 15-year period 
of time that a farmer may obtain pay- 
ments. My amendment would cut that 
15-year period down to a maximum of 
5 years. 

A little time would be required by 
these farmers to make the transition 
from row crop or pasture farming over 
to trees. He would be paid during this 
changeover up to 5 years, but not to 
exceed 5 years. 

I hope that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will agree to this 
amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say that I have 
discussed this matter. I see no objec- 
tion to the amendment, and I am per- 
fectly willing to accept it. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I hope the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. I hope the 
gentleman from Iowa will also accept this 
amendment. It has for its purpose cut- 
ting down the time from 15 to 5 years, 
and makes the program much less 
costly. ` 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I find no objection: to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Thanks very much, 
I trust that the amendment will be ap- 
proved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee: On page 4, beginning on line 5, strike 
out all of lines 5 and 6 and through “culti- 
vation,” on line 7 and on line 14 strike out 
the period and add “but not to build indus- 
trial parks or establish private industrial or 
commercial enterprises.” 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the wording of the amend- 
ment very well speaks for itself. 

This amendment strikes out lines 5, 6, 
and 7 on page 4 through the word “cul- 
tivation” and adds the following at the 
end of line 14: “but not to build indus- 
trial parks or establish private industrial 
or commercial enterprises.” 

This amendment will insure that the 
Department of Agriculture will not 
acquire or enforce Federal management 
on already existing private commercial 
plantings of forests and privately owned 
commercial income-producing outdoor 
recreation enterprises in the conduct of 
land use improvement and adjustment 
projects undertaken under section 102. 

The revision of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act provided in section 102 would au- 
thorize the Department of Agriculture 
to undertake a program of technical 
service and financial and other aid to 
various types of local agencies and or- 
ganizations to establish and carry out a 
series of projects for rural renewal and 
land use improvement and adjustment. 
The proposed amendments will insure 
that the operation of these projects shall 
not interfere with existing privately 
owned industrial, commercial, and recre- 
ational enterprises. 

The purpose of this amendment is also 
to make certain that the industrial 
aspects of rural renewal projects under- 
taken under this authorization initiated 
by local public authorities under this 
legislation will work in harmony with 
the rural industrialization program es- 
tablished under the Area Redevelopment 
Act—Public Law 87-27—and the Small 
Business Administration. 

The effect of the amendment would 
be to require local rural renewal author- 
ities to obtain financial resources for 
rural industrial parks and rural indus- 
tries and commercial enterprises from 
private, commercial, and cooperative 
sources or from Small Business Admin- 
istration or Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration. 

With the rapid advances of automa- 
tion and the great variation of wage 
scales and local tax rates, fear was ex- 
pressed that local rural renewal author- 
ities set up to benefit from the provisions 
of section 102 might become so enthusi- 
astic in attempting to attract industry 
and commercial enterprises to their areas 
that the strict guidelines Congress wrote 
into the Area Redevelopment Act would 
be difficult to enforce if such activities 
were not subjected to the provisions of 
that act. 
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It is not the purpose of the amend- 
ment to prevent or limit bona fide new 
growth of rural industry and commer- 
cial enterprise. Quite the contrary, it is 
expected that the rural renewal projects 
will explore and utilize the full poten- 
tialities of new industry and business 
growth. The amendment merely re- 
stricts the available Federal funds to 
those available from Small Business Ad- 
ministration and those authorized under 
the Area Redevelopment Act to make 
certain they are utilized in accordance 
with the so-called antipiracy provisions 
of that act. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment is not 
complicated, and I shall make my other 
remarks on the general subjects of this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I attempted a few 
moments ago to acquire the necessary 
time that I thought it would take to dis- 
cuss and pinpoint some of the attitudes 
that have been expressed on the floor of 
the House with relation to the Billie Sol 
Estes scandal and his involvement in the 
agricultural program. I do not think 
there is any doubt in anyone’s mind here 
but what bad legislation will encourage 
bad business and bad morals in the con- 
duet of business. Now, if we fail to act 
in this instance, we are voting to return 
to the programs which Estes and those 
associated with him have found so much 
to their liking. These are the programs 
which spawned the involved and unusual 
relationships between Estes and the 
Commercial Solvents Corp., the supplier 
of credit and fertilizer for Estes, and also 
the former officials of the Department of 
Agriculture under the prior administra- 
tion that were involved in this unholy 
act of collusion. 

This unique combine found that earn- 
ing grain storage fees was much more 
profitable than growing the grain to put 
in his elevators and that selling fertilizer, 
even at below cost, was a way to increase 
the potential amount of grain in those 
storage facilities. It is clear that Estes 
obviously had good instructions on how 
to do business with the Government. 
He may have added a few ideas of his 
own, but he learned that Commercial 
Solvents could hire a former assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
Republican administration to act as their 
eyes and his ears. This corporation, 
Estes could see, found the information 
it wanted from a consultant who not 
only was a consultant to the Republican 
policymakers in the Department, but who 
actually was the consultant and who was 
a paid lobbyist calling on the staff of the 
Committee on Agriculture, by their own 
admission and by his own admission, try- 
ing to influence the outcome of legisla- 
tion on Capitol Hill. 

Yes, members of the committee, this 
man, Martin Sorkin, was a paid lobbyist. 
And, what does this man say as a paid 
lobbyist? He said that he had attended 
secret meetings with the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee and 
the chairman of the Republican Cam- 
paign Committee in which it was decided 
by these distinguished gentlemen that 
the course to be followed was not one of 
offering a solution, not one forming a 
program to assist the farmers and to re- 
lieve the taxpayers of this burden created 
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by the surplus, but one of obstructionism 
and one of opposition, to do nothing more 
than to embarrass this administration. 
It is unlikely that we can legislate here 
to reform human nature, but we can 
legislate programs which will eliminate 
the temptation that produces the kind 
of people that have been exposed in the 
Estes affair. 

As surely as I stand before you today, 
I am sincerely convinced that if we con- 
tinue these programs which have built 
up huge surpluses will make it possible 
for people to make billions and billions 
of dollars by storing the commodities, 
without the farmer having a chance to 
get the profit for himself, that we are 
encouraging the type of operation that 
has been exposed in the Billie Sol Estes 
case. Day after day I have sat on the 
committee and listened to the testimony 
of how this unholy alliance built up this 
unique program and received huge wind- 
fall profits under the agricultural pro- 
gram that has never helped the farmer, 
nor the housewife, nor the taxpayer. 
On every occasion I asked the gentlemen 
who testified: “Do you believe that the 
agricultural bill that is being proposed 
by this administration would eliminate 
the possibility of future Billie Sol 
Esteses?” 

All but one said it would certainly de- 
crease the possibility of future Billie Sol 
Esteses. The one man who said he did 
not think the program would work was a 
Mr. Jackson, the sales manager for Com- 
mercial Solvents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

i Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, for the “umpteenth” 
time we have been reminded, and there 
has been discussed in connection with 
this bill, a letter and some evidence that 
is before a committee on which I serve 
which has absolutely no connection with 
the bill that is before us. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a rather sad and 
pathetic thing that they cannot find any 
kind of argument or support for a bill 
that is any more substantial than those 
that have been presented on the previous 
occasions and at this moment recently 
reemphasized by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bass], who 
is a member of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, may I remind him that 
I also sit on this committee, and that I 
have been listening to every word of 
testimony that has come before that 
committee, as he has. 

May I also remind him that there are 
a good many other areas, as I did yester- 
day, that have been called to our atten- 
tion, both by witnesses and by others, 
who have asked that these areas be ex- 
posed. I am going to say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Bass], now, 
that if we want to encourage the activ- 
ities of men such as Billie Sol Estes, then 
I say the enactment of the present bill 
is the way to doit. Actually, the biggest 
violations which we have are in the area 
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of cotton allotments. Oh, the precau- 
tions that have been taken by the com- 
mittee to see that we do not get into 
that area, that we do not discuss the 
matter of allotments, that we do not 
expose them. Here was an area where 
it was necessary to levy a fine of more 
than one-half million dollars which no 
one knows whether or not they are going 
to collect. May I remind the Members 
of the House also that the reason that 
this is brought up in this manner in 
order to encourage the passage of this 
bill is to completely whitewash and to 
cover up the fact that it has become 
necessary to fire both yes; an Assistant 
Secretary and two other members of the 
Department of Agriculture, and to trans- 
fer some others. This is the item that 
they are so desirous of covering up. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to ex- 
tend the compulsory system to the de- 
gree that is advocated here, it will open 
the door wide for other people to do 
exactly the same thing as Mr. Estes has 
done with cotton allotments having been 
transferred to him because of the great 
advantage that goes with them. 

Mr. Chairman, I should recall for the 
Members of the House in this connec- 
tion that here is where the real folly lies 
in this entire system, and I want to 
warn the Members of this House that 
unless we have intentions of encouraging 
that kind of practice, we had better be 
a little careful in enacting this kind of 
legislation. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Has the gentleman 
been able to get some of the records in 
the Department dealing with these 
quotas, and the problems involved 
around them? 

Mr. LANGEN. As a matter of fact, 
we have not been able to get those wit- 
nesses before the committee yet. We are 
going to continue to insist and to demand 
that they be brought before the commit- 
tee so that this area can be exposed to 
the fullest extent, and that this House of 
Representatives be reminded of the 
dangers that are prevalent in this field 
as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say again 
that the cat was let out of the bag yes- 
terday by the gentleman from Texas 
when he first brought this matter into 
the point of discussion, that obviously 
these actions were taken in order that 
they should not be exposed prior to the 
consideration of this bill. 

Now if the gentleman is sincere in his 
statement he will assist us in exposing 
the discrepancies that now exist in the 
Department of Agriculture, return hon- 
esty to Government, and put a stop to 
scandalous affairs like that of Mr. Estes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee) there were—ayes 197, noes 9. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McSwzen: Be- 
ginning on page 6, line 23, strike out all of 
sections 104, 105, 106, and 107. 


Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is a great deal of interest in these pro- 
posed amendments to the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 
There is at the same time a great deal of 
concern that they are being considered 
in this farm bill at this time. It is only 
for this purpose that I have offered the 
amendment that they be stricken from 
the bill, It is my understanding—and I 
should appreciate the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture verifying what 
I am about to say—it is my understand- 
ing that the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture will at a very early date 
bring this matter to the attention of the 
committee in separate legislation so that 
the committee can give consideration 
to these amendments to the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the chairman 
of the committee at this time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the gentleman that while 
I am not authorized to speak on behalf of 
the committee, I have discussed these 
sections with many members of the com- 
mittee. I personally see no objection to 
the gentleman's amendment. I can as- 
sure the House that I shall, perhaps 
tomorrow, introduce a separate bill con- 
taining in substance these provisions 
which his amendment will eliminate from 
this bill. I do not anticipate any diffi- 
culty in having it reported by our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCSWEEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr.POAGE. Mr. Chairman, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee that handled 
this matter, may I say that while I think 
these provisions are good, and I want it 
understood that I think this is a sound 
provision of law, as the gentleman has 
explained, it is something rather ex- 
traneous to the question of control of 
agricultural production or of price sup- 
port. For that reason, as an individual, 
I feel it is advisable to approve the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana, and then at the earliest 
possible date to pass these identical sec- 
tions through the House as separate legis- 
lation. In that event I shall support 
the existing provisions of this bill. 

Mr. McSWEEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. May I say to the 
gentleman that in view of the fact that 
I too hold membership on this subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture, 
I am very happy to concur with the 
gentleman on these provisions of the bill. 
However, I am doing this in the context 
of the previous statement I made, that 
I think it most appropriate to consider 
these amendments as separate pieces of 
agricultural legislation, separately and 
not in an omnibus farm bill, and con- 
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currence in removing this section from 
the bill proves this point. I only wish 
there were other sections of the bill that 
would be handled the same way. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE, I agree with the com- 
ments of the gentleman from Maine that 
we ought to take care of these ideas 
separately rather than in an omnibus 
proposal, This is one of the few parts 
of the bill with which I agreed, I think 
it should be in. I was hoping that if the 
bill passed we would have something 
good that would work. 

Mr.. McSWEEN. If I withdrew my 
amendment would the gentleman sup- 
port the bill? 

Mr. QUIE. No, I did not say I would 
support the bill. I did not try to. I 
did not even give the impression of it. 
I just said this is one of the few good 
portions of the bill. If the gentleman 
will recall, I left this section in the sub- 
stitute I offered in the committee. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. The gentleman from 
Texas says this section you are striking 
is extraneous to a price-support bill. Is 
not all of title I extraneous to a price- 
support bill? 

Mr. McSWEEN, I do not think so. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: Page 
4, line 9, after the words “public recreation,” 
insert the phrase “available for the use and 
enjoyment of all persons, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, on a nonsegregated basis,“. 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment which would have the 
same effect for the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act in assuring that rec- 
reational facilities developed under it 
would be accessible to all taxpayers re- 
gardless of race as was the case with my 
first amendment earlier rejected. The 
same arguments would hold here. This 
gives each Member of the House who 
believes in civil rights the opportunity to 
stand up and be counted. 

I might add that as one of the tellers 
counting those who passed down the cen- 
ter of the aisle I failed to observe any 
Member on the Democratic side of the 
House who passed down the aisle in sup- 
port of this amendment, an amendment 
which would have assured equal access 
for all races to recreational facilities de- 
veloped under this provision. I would 
be glad to yield to any Member who 
wishes to correct the Recorp on that 
point. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman's 
amendment was adopted, he still would 
not vote for this bill; would he? 

Mr, FINDLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. All right. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. That is correct, but I 
might say that if the conclusion to be 
drawn from that fact is that mine is a 
crippling amendment, I want to assure 
the gentleman that the only thing that 
would be crippled by this amendment 
would be the actions of those who would 
deny equal rights to all people regard- 
less of race. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and ask 
for the defeat of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Mis- 
sissippl: Page 5, after line 2, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) Paragraph (5) of section 3 of such 
Act is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof, and inserting in lieu 
thereof a colon and the following: ‘Provided, 
That, in preparing a watershed plan which 
provides for works of improvement which, 
alone or together with other works of im- 
provement developed or contemplated under 
this Act in the same river basin or sub-basin, 
will significantly affect water resources devel- 
opment activities in areas downstream from 
the watershed for which such plan is being 
prepared, the Secretary shall undertake joint 
planning with the heads of other appropriate 
Federal agencies concerned with such water 
resources development activities to assure 
coordinated and integrated plans and pro- 


. 

Page 5, line 3, strike out (1) “ the first 
place it appears and insert in lieu thereof 
“(2) * 

Page 6, line 12, strike out “(2)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(3)”. 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is designed to 
bring the overall amendments to the 
Watershed Act that are still remaining in 
the bill in line with the provisions of the 
bill which the House passed unanimously 
last summer in regard to the overall 
planning of watershed development. I 
believe this will contribute to the benefits 
provided in the watershed section re- 
maining in the bill. I hope the commit- 
tee will adopt it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I per- 
sonally have no objection to the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he is attempting to revise the 
amendments which are provided in this 
bill in the Watershed Act which were 
recommended by the Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service? Is your amend- 
ment to amend those amendments? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. It is to 
provide for an amendment to the re- 
maining amendment that is left in the 
bill, section 103, which provides that 
there shall be coordination in the wa- 
tershed plans with the other Federal 
agencies concerned with water devel- 
opment, 

Mr. JENSEN. In the committee bill, 
does it now contain all of the amend- 
ments to the Watershed Act which were 
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recommended by the Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. A large 
number of them have been eliminated 
by the action of the committee a few 
minutes ago on the McSween. amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JENSEN. And you are simply try- 
ing to reinsert that portion? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. No, I am 
merely trying to bring out the necessity 
of coordinating any type of watershed 
development with all types of Federal 
watershed developments with the Fed- 
eral agencies in this field and in the 
planning of the watershed developments. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I might 
tell the gentleman and the members of 
this Committee that I had something to 
do with formulating the amendments 
which the Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service has recommended and which are 
in the bill as it came from the other 
body, the farm bill, and also the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. My 
amendment does not change their basic 
purpose in any way. 

Mr. JENSEN. If I may direct this in- 
quiry to the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEy]—Do I understand that part of 
these amendments or all of these amend- 
ments have been stricken from the bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. All amendments after 
section 103 have been stricken from the 
bill and I said that tomorrow I will in- 
troduce a separate bill and bring it to 
the attention of the Committee and I 
do not anticipate any difficulty in hav- 
ing it reported. It will be back before 
the House. 

Mr. JENSEN. You will introduce an 
amendment to reinsert those amend- 
ments? 

Mr. COOLEY. I will introduce a sep- 
arate bill touching these watershed items 
which have been stricken. 

Mr. JENSEN. Why strike these 
amendments out of this bill? In my 
judgment these amendments are more 
important to the American farmer and 
to America than the rest of your bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am just trying to tell 
my friend that I propose to introduce a 
bill containing these amendments which 
have already been stricken out. 

Mr. JENSEN. Were you in favor of 
the amendments being stricken out of 
the bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am in favor of their 
being stricken out of the bill with the 
assurance to the House that I will bring 
them back in a separate bill at an early 
date. Action has already been taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Reuss: Page 2, 
line 13, after line 12, strike out lines 13, 
14, and 15 and insert the following: 

“(4) by adding the following new sub- 
sections at the end of section 16 of said 
Act: 

e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
not enter into an agreement in the States 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minne- 
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sota to provide financial or technical as- 
sistance for wetland on a farm 
under authority of this Act, if the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has made a finding 
that wildlife preservation will be materially 
harmed on that farm by such drainage 
and such finding, identifying specifically the 
farm and the land on that farm with re- 
spect to which the finding was made, has 
been filed with the Secretary of Agriculture 
within 90 days after the filing of the ap- 
plication for drainage assistance: Provided, 
That the limitation against offering such 
financial and technical assistance shall ter- 
minate one year after the date on which 
the adverse finding of the Secretary of the 
Interior was filed unless during that time 
an offer has been made by the Secretary of 
the Interior or a State government agency 
to lease or to purchase the wetland area from 
the owner thereof as a waterfowl resource. 
The provisions of this subsection shall be- 
come effective July 1, 1962. 


“*(f)(1) For the purpose of promoting 
the conserva- 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. May 
I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if 
this is not the same amendment that has 
already been passed on by the House and 
is now lying over in the Senate in the 
form of a separate bill? 

Mr. REUSS. The language of this 
amendment is identical. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this particular amendment has already 
cleared the House and is awaiting action 
in the other body which does not care to 
act upon the matter. It has no place in 
the bill. 

Mr. REUSS. A point of order against 
the amendment on July 23, 1961, was 
overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The question raised by the gentleman 
from Minnesota was raised when the 
same question came up last year. The 
Chairman at that time overruled the 
point of order holding that it was ger- 
mane. 

The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will stop the further use of 
taxpayers’ money to subsidize the drain- 
age of farm wetlands where the Depart- 
ment of the Interior finds that the pro- 
posed drainage will materially harm 
wildlife. One of the objectives of the 
bill, H.R. 11222, is to conserve natural 
resources. Our North American popu- 
lation of wild ducks and geese is in seri- 
ous danger, and this amendment will 
help to conserve this natural resource. 

My amendment is in the exact lan- 
guage of H.R. 8520, which was unani- 
mously passed by the House on Septem- 
ber 12, 1961, but has unfortunately not 
been acted upon by the Senate. H.R. 
8520 was strongly supported by the De- 
partments of Agriculture and the Inte- 
rior, and was unanimously reported out 
by the House Committee on Agriculture. 

There never was a time when it was as 
vital as it is today to protect the wetlands 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota, where 
90 percent of our United States water- 
fowl are bred. In a report of June 13, 
1962, by C. R. Gutermuth, vice president 
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of the Wildlife Management Institute, 
to the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rosertson], the essential 
facts are set forth: 

Nationally, the wintering ground counts 
indicated that the overall waterfowl popula- 
tion had reached its lowest point of the past 
11 years. Ducks were down 13 percent from 
last year and 10 percent below the average of 
the past 13 years. Geese declined 8 percent 
from last year, but remained slightly above 
the long-range average. Scaup and Canada 
geese showed some increase over last year, but 
mallards and pintails were at a 9-year low. 
The fewest black ducks were observed since 
1950, and canvasbacks continued at a criti- 
cally low level. This gloomy picture is not 
improved by reports from the principal 
breeding grounds where water still remains 
in short supply. 

Our information shows that nearly half 
of the prairie pothole areas, originally 
amounting to 1,350,000 acres of wet lands in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
have been drained in the past 10 years. The 
tristate region is the principal waterfowl 
breeding ground in the continental United 
States. Most of that drainage undoubtedly 
was accomplished with Federal subsidy. 

It is virtually impossible to get a reliable 
figure on the Federal cost per acre of land 
drained. The reason for this is that the 
Agriculture Department agencies speak in 
terms of acres benefited, which include the 
pothole area plus all surrounding land that 
might be improved in some way by the drain- 
age project. This practice makes the drain- 
age-per-acre cost a lesser figure than it 
would be if based, perhaps more accurately, 
on the ratio of the actual area drained and 
the cost of doing it. 

The continued destruction of wet lands in 
the Dakotas and Minnesota and in the prai- 
rie provinces of Canada is a serious threat 
to the future of waterfowling. 

We are making increasing use of our water- 
fowl while, at the same time, destroying the 
specialized kinds of wetland habitat that 
ducks must have to survive. I cannot help 
but think that if this trend is not checked, 
waterfowl hunting ultimately will become 
even more restrictive than it is today.” 


I recently put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp evidence which shows that in the 
last 2 years, out of more than 1,000 
cases in the Minnesota-Dakota area 
where the Department of the Interior 
has asked the Department of Agricul- 
ture to refrain from subsidizing a pro- 
posed farm drainage, on the ground that 
the drainage would materially harm 
wildlife, the Department of Agriculture 
has gone right ahead and subsidized the 
drainage with the taxpayers’ money in 
more than 80 percent of the cases—see 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 22, 1962, 
pages 8963-8964. 

Under my amendment, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is directed to make 
a prompt survey of any application for 
subsidized farm drainage in the “prairie 
pothole” area. If the Department of the 
Interior makes a finding that wildlife 
preservation will be materially harmed 
by the proposed drainage, and makes 
an offer to lease or to purchase the wet- 
land area from the owner thereof as a 
waterfowl resource within 1 year, no 
drainage subsidy can be given by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The provision of my amendment re- 
quiring the Secretary of the Interior to 
make an offer for the land within 1 
year, if the drainage subsidy is to be 
denied, is a fair one. The Department 
of the Interior has been endowed by 
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Congress with the power and the finan- 
cial means to lease or purchase wet 
lands for waterfowl preservation. Under 
Public Law 87-383, of October 4, 1961, 
the Secretary of the Interior has been 
told to step up his program of acquiring 
wet lands, with the proviso that wet 
lands shall not be acquired unless the 
acquisition thereof has been approved by 
the Governor of the State.” It should be 
noted that the Governor of the State, 
by withholding his consent, can stop the 
acquisition of wet lands in his State by 
the Secretary of the Interior; but, of 
course, this does not prevent the Secre- 
tary of the Interior from making an 
offer to lease or purchase the land, and 
thus stop the granting of a drainage 
subsidy, as provided in my amendment. 

I ask for a vote on this amendment, 
because I am confident that this House 
will overwhelmingly support it, and that 
the strength of that support will insure 
that the amendment is retained in con- 
ference between the two bodies, 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is not this proposition 
exactly like your proposition that we ac- 
cepted last year unanimously in the 
House? 

Mr. REUSS. That is correct. It be- 
comes necessary to attach it to this farm 
bill in order that the conference may 
proceed on it and in hopes that it may 
be passed and sent on to the President’s 
desk for signature. 

Mr. COOLEY. Speaking for myself, 
as far as I am concerned I would be glad 
to accept the amendment without dis- 
cussion. The subject was thoroughly 
discussed when it was considered last 
year. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman, 
and I shall certainly take the hint and 
not unduly delay matters. I would, 
however, like to yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. JoHnson] who has put 
a great deal of work into this effort to 
protect our wildlife in this country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. May I 
say that complete hearings were held 
on a bill that I introduced similar to 
this amendment. It passed the House 
by unanimous consent on September 12, 
1961. As the gentleman from Minne- 
sota said, it has laid over in the Senate 
ever since. I do not know what the 
reason is, but that is another matter. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I hope Members on both sides of the aisle 
will vote in favor of the amendment so 
that our view may be clear to our col- 
leagues in the other body, and the 
amendment may indeed become law. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pending amendment. I thought this bill 
was going to be a bill for the farmers of 
the Dakotas and Minnesota, but here we 
are cluttering it up with something else. 
We are going to take away from the 
farmers the right to drain these fields 
under the ACP programs. Why should 
this amendment be tacked onto this bill? 
I will say there was a possibility of my 
voting for this bill up to this point. It 
is entirely up to you whether you want 
to pass legislation shooting directly at 
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western Minnesota, which I represent, 
and the Dakotas. I think the amend- 
ment has no place in the bill. It ought 
to go out. It has had its day in court 
and is now over in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am sur- 
prised the gentleman said he would vote 
for this bill when earlier in the day he 
said to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hoeven] he would vote against it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
said I would support the Hoeven sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. JONES of Misssouri. That kills 
the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. It 
would if passed, and I hope it does, but 
if the Hoeven amendment does not pass 
it was my intention to vote for the bill. 
There is no contradiction whatsoever in 
what I said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I would 
like to call the gentleman’s attention to 
House Agriculture Committee report, as 
follows: 

At the hearings, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of the Interior, 
numerous organizations interested in wild- 
life and conservation, and several Members 
of Congress appeared in favor of the bills. 
No witnesses appeared in opposition to the 
bills although several, including Mr. ANDER- 
SEN Of Minnesota, suggested safeguards in 
the legislation to prevent the indiscrimi- 
nate blocking of Federal aid to farm drain- 
age programs generally. The committee be- 
lieves that it has substantially provided in 
its amendments the safeguards suggested. 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
cannot subscribe to this idea of offering 
legislation that a Member of a particu- 
lar area offers. That is what this 
amendment does. I do not think my 
position on the other bill was fully taken 
care of, and I see no reason to clutter 
up this bill at the present time with this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have lost account of 
the number of times I have had to rise 
on the floor of this House of Repre- 
sentatives and attempt to defend the 
farmers of North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota against the duckhunters. 

In the last session of Congress, during 
the argument on this same wetlands 
drainage provision, I believe I stated 
that if this is such a good provision why 
not apply it to all the States, why limit 
it to the farmers of the Dakotas and 
Minnesota? If the farmers in all States 
were to be prohibited from draining pot- 
holes under the ACP program, as this 
amendment provides in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, perhaps I would have more 
help in my fight against this provision. 

I hope this amendment is voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr: Chairman, I move 
to ae out the requisite number of 
Words. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is quite evident by 
now that a number of, shall we say ar- 
rangements, have been made in respect 
to the bill that is now before us, the 
printed bill before us, and the bill on 
which a rule was granted. This assump- 
tion is made upon the colloquy between 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHELF] and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace], who responded, that all of 
the questions put to the gentleman from 
Texas by the gentleman from Kentucky 
had been previously examined by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE]. As 
I recall it, he assured the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHELF], amendments 
would be offered to conform to all ques- 
tions in the letter from Mr. CHELF’s con- 
stituent, and also the objections that Mr. 
CHELF raised to the bill. 

Now I come to this. If these amend- 
ments have already been agreed upon, if 
enough so-called “deals” have been 
made to pass this bill, I wonder if it 
would not be fair to the minority for the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Cootry], 
tonight to introduce a clean bill, carrying 
all these amendments with it, or, if that 
is not acceptable, could he not submit for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
tonight all of the amendments that he 
has agreed to so that at least we, the 
minority, have an opportunity to ex- 
amine them in detail previous to their 
formal introduction on Thursday? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I just provided the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN] 
witk a copy of the amendments referred 
to. I do not know whether we can put 
them in the bill, but we can put them in 
the Recorp so that the Members will 
know what we are voting on tomorrow. 

Mr. AVERY. I certainly think that 
should be their entitlement. 

Mr. COOLEY. All the amendments 
that are not voted on tonight will be put 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. AVERY. I am told that we can- 
not write a bill on the floor of the House, 
but apparently that is what we are go- 
ing to do on this particular piece of leg- 
islation. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa, 

Mr. HOEVEN. I do not want anyone 
to get the impression that these 15 or 20 
amendments have been agreed to on this 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. AVERY. Will the gentleman 
state how many there were? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I do not know; there 
must be 15 or 20 that we knew nothing 
about until today, which, I think, lends 
some credence to my suggestion that this 
bill ought to go back to the Committee 
on Agriculture so that all of these 
amendments could be properly con- 
sidered. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. It is obvious that we 
are witnessing a rather cynical pro- 
cedure as far as this bill is concerned. 
It is apparent that the majority is de- 
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termined to bring it to passage at what- 
ever cost. In my opinion this bill is so 
bad that one day the majority will rue 
the action that is here being taken today. 
Earlier we had a lot of conversation 
around here about nonpartisanship in 
connection with this bill. It now ap- 
pears that a whole series of amendments 
have been agreed upon by the majority 
obviously to work here and there to get 
a vote or two on their side, and that 
has all been done without any consulta- 
tion at all with the minority members 
of the committee. So, it seems to me 
that it is pretty hollow talk coming from 
downtown, as we have heard it, that 
there should be no partisanship in con- 
nection with this bill, when here we see 
probably as obvious a display of parti- 
sanship as I have ever seen in my time 
here. 

Mr. AVERY. I would only observe 
that this supports the statements made 
by myself and other members of the mi- 
nority on yesterday, and that was that 
this was a bad bill. So, by virtue of all 
these amendments, it appears to me the 
majority recognizes it is a bad bill and 
will hope to improve it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 201. Title IV of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

“(1) Section 401 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“It is also the purpose of this title to stimu- 
late and increase the sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for dollars through 
long-term supply agreements and through 
the extension of credit for the purchase of 
such commodities, by agreements either 
with foreign nations or with the private 
trade, thereby assisting the development of 
the economies of friendly nations and maxi- 
mizing dollar trade. 

(2) Section 402 is amended— 

„(a) inserting the words including 
financial institutions acting in behalf of 
such nations’ after the words ‘friendly na- 
tions’; and 

“(b) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: ‘In furtherance of the 
purpose of maximizing dollar sales through 
the private trade, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to enter into sales agree- 
ments with foreign and United States pri- 
vate trade under which he shall undertake to 
provide for the delivery of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities over such periods of time 
and under the terms and conditions set 
forth in this title.’ 

“(3) Section 403 is amended— 

“(a) by deleting the words ‘approximate- 
ly equal’ from the last sentence thereof and 
substituting therefor the word ‘reasonable’; 
and 

“(b) by inserting after the word ‘agree- 
ment’ in the last sentence thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘except that the date for beginning 
such annual payments may be deferred for 
a period not later than two years after such 
date of last delivery;’ 

“(4) Section 405 is amended to read as 
follows: ‘In entering into such agreements, 
the Secretary may enter into agreements with 
other exporting nations of such commodi- 
ties for their participation in the supply 
and assistance program herein authorized on 
a proportionate and equitable basis.“ 

“(5) Section 406 is amended by inserting 
after the word ‘Sections’ the following: ‘101 
(b) and (e)!“ 

Sec. 202. Section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
by inserting in clause (4) after the words 
“ni persons” the words “and in nonprofit 
school-lunch programs.” 
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Sec. 203. Section 308 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, is further amended by in- 
serting after the words “needy persons” the 
words “and in nonprofit school-lunch pro- 
grams”. 

Sec. 204. Section 9 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 6, 1958 (Public Law 85-931), is amended 
by inserting after the words “needy persons” 
the words “and in nonprofit school-lunch 
programs”. 

Sec. 205. Commodities may be made avail- 
able for school-lunch programs outside the 
United States only if the Secretary receives 
assurance satisfactory to him that there will 
be student participation in the financing of 
such programs on the basis of ability to pay 
comparable to that required in school-lunch 
programs in the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 12, following 
line 2, insert a new section 201 to read: 

“Src. 201. Title II of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

“ ‘Section 201 is amended by striking out 
the words “out of its stocks”. 

Section 202 is amended by striking out 
“from Commodity Credit Corporation 
stock“ and substituting (as defined in sec- 
tion 106 of title I) made available by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation”.’” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On pages 12, 13, 
and 14 renumber following sections in title 
II to conform. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 14, line 18, 
after “may be” strike out “made available” 
and insert “donated”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to title I 
for consideration of an amendment 
which is at the desk. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may we have the 
amendment read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment will be reported. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the right to so object that the pro- 
posed amendment may be read for the 
information of the Members of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be read for information? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I reserve the right to 
object and ask that the proposed amend- 
ment be read for the information of the 
Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheClerk will read 
the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cooter: On 
page 3, between lines 9 and 10, add the 
following: 

“(2) No agreement shall be entered into 
under this subsection covering land with re- 
spect to which the ownership has changed 
in the two-year period preceding the first 
year of the contract period unless (a) the 
new ownership was acquired by will or suc- 
cession as a result of the death of the previ- 
ous owner, (b) the land becomes a part of 
an existing farm or ranch, or (c) the land 
is combined with other land as a farming or 
ranching enterprise which the Secretary de- 
termines will effectuate the purposes of the 
program: Provided, That this provision shall 
not prohibit the continuation of an agree- 
ment by a new owner after an agreement has 
once been entered into under this subsec- 
tion.” 

Renumber paragraphs (2), (3), (4), and 
(5) as (3), (4), (5), and (6), respectively. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, is this es- 
tablishing a precedent that you can come 
back to sections previously passed? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The author of the 
amendment was temporarily absent 
from the Chamber when we concluded 
the reading of the title. For that rea- 
son, this amendment was not called up. 
Mr. Hacan of Georgia was the author of 
the amendment and intended to offer it. 
I do not think it is controversial. I sup- 
plied the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hoeven] with a copy of it. It is de- 
signed to prevent speculation in the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman would 
not be constrained to object if someone 
else wanted to go back to another pre- 
viously passed section or title of the bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, it depends upon the circumstances 
involved. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I thought. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am just explaining 
the circumstances of this amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I understand; but 
the same circumstances might apply to 
any one of the other 436 Members. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the same situation 
prevailed, certainly, I would not object. 

Mr. GROSS. Suppose we have a brief 
explanation of this before unanimous 
consent is obtained. 

Mr, COOLEY. The brief explanation 
is this. The purpose is to prevent specu- 
lation, to prevent some lawyer or profes- 
sional man going out and acquiring land 
in order to get into the program as has 
happened in past programs. This pro- 
vides that he must have had the land for 
at least 2 years in his own ownership, 
before he can participate. 

Mr. GROSS. It is designed to stop 
promoters and speculators? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The . The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. May: Page 14, 
line 23, insert the following: 

“Sec, 207. It is hereby declared to be the 
sense of Congress that the President, pur- 
suant to the provisions of titles II and III 
of Public Law 480, Eighty-third Congress, 
as amended, should take immediate and 
effective steps to make surplus agricultural 
commodities available to those Chinese refu- 
gees who have fied from Communist oppres- 
sion on the mainland of China to the Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong.” 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
intent of this amendment is quite clear. 
I should like to say in the beginning, to 
make it very clear to my friends on 
the other side of the aisle, that even if 
the amendment should prevail, at this 
point I have no intention of voting for 
the bill. However, I believe it is a prece- 
dent, in this body, that even though a 
Member objects to overall provisions of 
a bill, there is nothing improper in try- 
ing to perfect it in certain areas by vot- 
ing for desirable amendments, or in try- 
ing to add something that seems proper 
to any section of the bill, as I have tried 
to do in this amendment. 

Our President has already announced 
that he intends to make our agricultural 
surplus food products available to needy 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong. Here is 
our chance to express the intent of the 
Congress on this question. 

I ask for the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. Am I to understand 
there is no way we can sweeten this bill 
up to prevail upon the gentlewoman to 
vote for it? 

Mrs. MAY. My words were, when I 
offered this amendment, that at this 
point in the bill, I would not vote for it. 
Of course, we have many more amend- 
ments pending. 

Mr. COOLEY. The lady would not 
object to my accepting her amendment? 

Mrs. MAY. I should like very much 
to have the gentleman accept my 
amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. HOSMER. Does this amendment 
apply just to the Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong? 

Mrs. MAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentle- 
lady. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: 

“Sec. 201. Section 104 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by striking out the colon at 
the end of subsection (s) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon and by inserting 
immediately after such subsection (s) the 
following new subsection: 

t) For farm improvement loans on 
reasonable terms and conditions to individ- 
uals who own and operate farms in coun- 
tries having a Communist government where 
surplus agricultural commodities are sold 
under this Act; except that foreign cur- 
rencies shall be avilable for the purposes of 
this subsection (in addition to funds other- 
wise made available for such purposes) only 
in such amounts as may be specified from 
time to time in appropriation Acts:“ 

Redesignate the following sections of the 
bill accordingly. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
this could more effectively be described 
as an amendment to export the free 
enterprise system to Communist coun- 
tries, and could test the sincerity of so- 
called independent Communist govern- 
ments in their claim to provide practical 
assistance to their citizens through the 
generosity of the American Government 
and its taxpayers. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide, from accumulated American 
funds under Public Law 480, a loan pro- 
gram to farmers who own and operate 
individual free enterprise farms in coun- 
tries having Communist governments. 

From statistics at our disposal, we 
find that 86 percent of the farmland in 
Poland is in private hands and that 90 
percent in Yugoslavia is in private hands. 
We could, therefore, provide practical 
assistance to free enterprise operators 
in these countries, at least to the per- 
centages reflected by individual farm 
ownership. 

Therefore, the counterpart funds ac- 
cumulated through the disposal of our 
surplus agricultural commodities could 
be used to advance free enterprise in the 
farm economy of those Communist 
countries. 

We know from history, as well as from 
current reports, that the rural regions 
in Communist countries are the hard 
core of opposition to the atheistic ideol- 
ogy of communism. Love for the soil, 
the spirit of freedom, the virtue of per- 
severance, that are found in farmers 
of all lands, are found in farmers behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

By accepting this amendment, we will 
provide practical assistance from the 
U.S. Government to the farmer who still 
maintains his individual property in the 
face of Communist pressures to collectiv- 
ize the farm economy. It would repre- 
sent a practical and typically American 
use of funds, and would be a dramatic 
demonstration of American interest in 
the oppressed people behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

May I repeat, Mr. Chairman, this is 
another nonpartisan amendment. The 
purpose of this amendment is to provide 
specifically that the funds that have been 
accumulated from oversea sales to 
Communist countries be made available 
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on a loan basis to the owners of privately 
operated farms in those countries. The 
background for the amendment I repeat 
is this. 

In Yugoslavia and Poland, which are 
the two Communist countries now bene- 
fiting from Public Law 480, substantial 
funds have been accumulated. In Yugo- 
slavia 90 percent of the farmlands are in 
private hands. In Poland 86 percent of 
the farmlands are in private hands. 
The governments of these countries are 
trying to collectivise these farms. In 
each of these countries the peasants are 
the background of the resistance against 
communism. My purpose is to help 
private enterprise in the Communist 
areas of the world, and make the sur- 
plus funds available under Public Law 
480 available to sustain private enter- 
prise in Communist countries. I have no 
illusion about the fact that the Com- 
munist governments of Yugoslavia and 
Poland might accept the provisions, but 
I do think it would be a dramatic gesture 
of American interest in private enter- 
prise behind the Iron Curtain. 

I believe this is a practical amend- 
ment. I feel it would be an effective 
extension of our Public Law 480 pro- 
gram. I think it is worthy of Committee 
consideration. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment 
is too far reaching and too important to 
be considered under these circumstances. 
It is unfortunate that the gentleman did 
not submit it to our committee during 
the long time this matter was under con- 
sideration. If he will submit an amend- 
ment to us, I assure him we shall take it 
into consideration. At the moment, 
however, I think it would be very unfor- 
tunate and very dangerous for us to ac- 
cept an amendment of this importance. 
After all, it involves the expenditure of 
money in Communist countries. So I ask 
the Committee to vote down the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Can the gentleman 
advise me if any plan at the moment is 
in the Committee on Agriculture to pre- 
sent a bill revising Public Law 480? This 
is the only chance I have to approach 
the issue. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; but I understand 
there is a possibility that an amendment 
to the Battle Act will be considered by 
some committee in the House, so this 
amendment might be germane to that. 
But if the gentleman will send me a copy 
of the amendment, I assure him the com- 
mittee will take a look at it and con- 
sider it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE M- MARKETING ORDERS 

Sec. 301. The Agricultural Adjustment Act, 

as reenacted and amended by the Agricul- 
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tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

Section 8c(2) is amended by— 

(1) striking out in (A) thereof “not in- 
cluding vegetables, other than asparagus, 
for canning or )” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(not including vegetables, other 
than for or freezing, or 
potatoes for dehydrating)”; and 

(2) inserting in (B) thereof after “fruits 
and vegetables for canning or freezing” the 
following “, potatoes for dehydrating”. 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCINTIRE: Page 
15, line 1, strike out all of title III including 
lines 1 through 14 and renumber the sub- 
sequent sections accordingly. 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, I realize that 
the marketing agreement provisions of 
agricultural legislation are very compli- 
cated. However, I am moving to strike 
this provision because this amendment 
was not given consideration except in 
executive session of the committee. 
There are in the potato industry the so- 
called late States, a tier of northern 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Seventy percent of the production and 
marketing of the potato crops come un- 
der the marketing agreement regula- 
tions. 

These are agreements under which 
growers have participated and which 
were established through exhaustive 
hearings. To amend this legislation at 
this point without giving the growers an 
opportunity to be heard is, I think, im- 
proper legislative procedure. I am famil- 
iar with the background of this amend- 
ment. I am not quarreling with the 
sincerity of those who are proposing the 
amendment, but I do object to the pro- 
cedure. I think the growers ought to be 
heard. They have a very deep interest 
in these marketing agreements and, in 
my opinion, this type of procedure is not 
the constructive way to amend such 
complicated legislation. 

I would point out to the members of 
this Committee that the marketing or- 
ders used by the potato industry in the 
Lake States, from California to Maine, 
are not price orders in any sense of the 
word. They are grade and size orders 
which are used to help market the best 
portion of the crop and reserve for other 
uses, particularly nonfood uses, those 
portions of the crop which are not of 
high marketability. What the processors 
have in mind, and this is a legitimate 
request, of course, is to have access to 
those off grades and sizes, particularly 
to those potatoes which are not required 
to be in their original form or are mashed 
or dehydrated. This is a matter in which 
both the processors and the growers have 
an interest. 

I do not think this legislative proce- 
dure in this context is constructive; nor 
is it in the growers’ interest. If you are 
interested in the growers and processors 
having an equal opportunity to present 
their views before amendments of this 
type are made, I sincerely urge the com- 
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mittee to approve the amendment and 
to strike this provision in order that this 
subject matter can be presented in a 
sound, legislative way, giving all parties 
concerned an opportunity to express 
their views. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in accord with the gentleman’s 
amendment. I certainly agree with him. 
The growers have had no proper oppor- 
tunity to be heard and no hearings were 
held before our committee. This is a 
matter that could well be postponed until 
a later date. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I want to join 
with the gentleman in support of the 
amendment. I have had a call from 
our potato producers in Colorado, of 
which we have many. They are very 
concerned over the implications of this 
proposal. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCINTIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I want to join in sup- 
port of the position of the gentleman 
from Maine. We seek to help the farm- 
ers in this legislation. I am sure the 
overwhelming number of potato growers 
would oppose this amendment. As a 
matter of fact the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JoHNson] has introduced a 
bill which would go exactly in the op- 
posite direction to the language in this 
bill. I think at least until after there 
have been hearings on the Johnson bill 
this language should be stricken from 
the bill. 

I want to concur in the position of the 
gentleman from Maine. Potato proc- 
essors are very much worried. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCINTIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
likewise support the gentleman’s posi- 
tion. The potato growers certainly 
should be consulted before this policy is 
enacted. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ag- 
riculture adopted this amendment after 
thoroughly debating it in committee. 
It was pointed out that as the situation 
presently exists, we have part of our 
processors covered by marketing orders 
and part exempt. Packers who can or 
freeze potatoes are exempt from mar- 
keting orders. Dehydrators are subject 
to marketing orders. This could pro- 
mote unfair competition between a proc- 
essor who cans and freezes potatoes and 
is not subject to marketing orders and 
one who dehydrates potatoes and is sub- 
ject to marketing orders. This section 
of the bill clarifies this situation. It is 
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not right for a processor who is a can- 
ner and freezer and dehydrator to have 
half of his line subject to the marketing 
orders and half exempt. Think of the 
confusion and unworkability. This sec- 
tion merely puts dehydrators in exactly 
the same exempt position as canners and 
freezers. 

I concur in what has been said about 
the Johnson bill and would like to see 
the report come to the committee for 
hearings. Certainly the treatment of 
the potato processors should be uniform 
and there should be no inequalities. 

I hope that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maine will be 
voted down. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDING. I yield. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Would the gentle- 
man agree that while this was discussed 
for the usual length of time accorded 
such things during consideration in ex- 
ecutive session, would the gentleman not 
agree that the potato processors have a 
very great interest in the marketing 
legislation, that their views ought to be 
heard before we pass legislation of this 
type? 

Mr. HARDING. I most certainly 
would agree that the growers have a 
real stake in marketing order legisla- 
tion. We should give them a chance to 
come in and testify before we decide 
whether all processors or no processors 
should be covered. However, as it is at 
the present time we are in a situation 
where we are half covered and half ex- 


empt. 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HARDING. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Do I understand that 
the gentleman opposes striking this 
language out? Or is the gentleman per- 
fectly willing to strike it out if he can 
be assured of hearings on the subject? 

Mr. HARDING. There again, Mr. 
Chairman, we are going to face the same 
situation if we do not get hearings and 
we do not get passage of other legisla- 
tion; we will continue to go on half 
subject and half exempt. Until I see 
action taken on the Johnson bill, I 
would like to see this provision clarified. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I did not know that the provision in 
the bill, which this amendment proposes 
to strike out, was in the least controver- 
sial. It was adopted by the committee. 
I hope the House will defeat the pending 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. McIntire) 
there were—ayes 127, noes 84. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that title IV be con- 
sidered as having been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the cave from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Title IV of the bill follows: 
TITLE IV—COMMODITY PROGRAMS 
Subtitle A—Feed grains 


Sec. 401. Subtitle B of title III of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is further amended by inserting 
after part VI a new part VII as follows: 


“PART VII—MARKETING QUOTAS—FEED GRAINS 


“Legislative Findings 

“Sec. 360a. The production of feed grains is 
a vital part of the agricultural economy of 
the United States. Feed grains move almost 
wholly in interstate and foreign commerce 
in the form of grains, livestock, and live- 
stock products. 

“Abnormally excessive and abnormally de- 
ficient supplies of feed grains on the na- 
tional market acutely and directly burden, 
obstruct, and affect interstate and foreign 
commerce. When the available supply of 
feed grains is excessive, the prices of feed 
grains are unreasonably low and farmers 
overexpand livestock production to find out- 
lets for feed grains. Excessive supplies of 
feed grains cause the marketing of excessive 
supplies of livestock in interstate and for- 
eign commerce at sacrificial prices, endanger 
the financial stability of producers, and over- 
tax the handling, processing, and transpor- 
tation facilities through which the flow of 
interstate and foreign commerce in feed 
grains, livestock, and livestock products is 
directed. Deficient supplies of feed grains 
result in substantial decreases in livestock 
production and in an inadequate flow of 
livestock and livestock products in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, with the con- 
sequence of unreasonably high prices to 
consumers and loss of markets for products. 

“The principal grains used for livestock 
feed are corn, barley, grain sorghums, and 
oats. Although certain feed grains are bet- 
ter suited for production in some areas than 
other feed grains, in general, one of several 
feed grains can be grown on the same land. 
A marketing program which provides for a 
single quota applicable to feed grains and 
which permits producers to determine, within 
the quota, which feed grains they shall pro- 
duce will tend to effectuate the policy of the 
Act and will permit producers the maximum 
amount of freedom of choice consistent with 
the attainment of the policy of the Act, 

“The conditions affecting the production 
and marketing of feed grains are such that, 
without Federal assistance, farmers, individ- 
ually or in cooperation, cannot effectively 
provide for a balanced supply of feed grains 
and the orderly marketing of feed grains in 
interstate and foreign commerce at prices 
which are fair and reasonable to farmers and 
consumers. 

“The national public interest and general 
welfare require that the burdens on inter- 
state and foreign commerce above described 
be removed by the exercise of Federal power. 
Feed grains which do not move in the form 
of feed grains outside of the State where 
they are produced are so closely and sub- 
stantially related to feed grains which move 
in the form of feed grains outside of the 
State where they are produced, and have 
such a close and substantial relation to the 
volume and price of livestock and livestock 
products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
that it is necessary to regulate feed grains 
which do not move outside of the State where 
they are produced to the extent set forth 
in this Act. 

“The diversion of substantial acreages 
from feed grains to the production of com- 
modities which are in surplus supply or 
which will be in surplus supply if they are 
permitted to be grown on the diverted acre- 
age would burden, obstruct, and adversely 
affect interstate and foreign commerce in 
such commodities. and would adversely affect 
the prices of such commodities in interstate 
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and foreign commerce. Small changes in 
the supply of a commodity could create a 
sufficient surplus to affect seriously the price 
of such commodity in interstate and foreign 
commerce. Large changes in the supply of 
such commodity could have a more accute 
effect on the price of the commodity in inter- 
state and foreign commerce and, also, could 
overtax the handling, processing, and trans- 
portation facilities through which the flow 
of interstate and foreign commerce in such 
commodity is directed. Such adverse effects 
caused by overproduction in one year could 
further result in a deficient supply of the 
commodity in the succeeding year, causing 
excessive increases in the price of the com- 
modity in interstate and foreign commerce 
in such year. It is, therefore, necessary to 
prevent acreage diverted from the produc- 
tion of feed grains to be used to produce 
commodities which are in surplus supply 
or which will be in surplus supply if they are 
permitted to be grown on the diverted acre- 
age. 
“National Marketing Quota 

“SEC. 360b. (a) Whenever prior to June 20 
in any calendar year the Secretary deter- 
mines that the total supply of feed grains 
in the marketing year beginning in the next 
succeeding calendar year will, in the absence 
of a marketing quota program, likely be ex- 
cessive, the Secretary shall proclaim that a 
national marketing quota for feed grains 
shall be in effect for such marketing year 
and for either the following marketing year 
or the following two marketing years, if the 
Secretary determines and declares in such 
proclamation that a two- or three-year 
marketing quota program is necessary to ef- 
fectuate the policy of the Act. 

“(b) If a national marketing quota for 
feed grains has been proclaimed for any 
marketing year, the Secretary shall deter- 
mine and proclaim the amount of the na- 
tional marketing quota for such marketing 
year not earlier than January 1 or later 
than June 20 of the calendar year preceding 
the year in which such marketing year be- 
gins. The amount of the national marketing 
quota for feed grains for any marketing year 
shall be an amount of feed grains which, 
during such marketing year, the Secretary 
estimates (i) will be utilized in the United 
States in the production of the volume of 
livestock (including poultry) and livestock 
products determined to be needed to meet 
domestic consumption and export require- 
ments, (ii) will be utilized for human con- 
sumption in the United States as food, food 
products, and beverages, composed wholly or 
partly of feed grains, (iii) will be utilized in 
the United States for seed and industrial 
uses, and (iv) will be exported either in the 
form of feed grains or products thereof; less 
(A) an amount of feed grains equal to the 
estimated imports of feed grains into the 
United States during such marketing year 
and, (B) if the stocks of feed grains owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation are 
determined by the Secretary to be excessive, 
an amount of feed grains not to exceed 7 per 
centum of items (i), (ii), (ili), and (iv) 
above, determined by the Secretary to be a 
desirable reduction in such marketing year 
in such stocks to achieve the policy of the 
Act: Provided, That if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the total stocks of feed grains in 
the Nation are insufficient to assure an ade- 
quate carryover for the next succeeding 
marketing year, the national marketing 
quota otherwise determined shall be in- 
creased by the amount the Secretary deter- 
mines to be necessary to assure an adequate 
carryover. 

“(c) If, after the proclamation.of a na- 
tional marketing quota for feed grains. for 
any marketing year, the Secretary has reason 
to believe that, because of a national emer- 
gency or because of a material increase in the 
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demand for feed grains, the national mar- 
keting quota should be terminated or the 
amount thereof increased, he shall cause 
an immediate investigation to be made to 
determine whether such action is necessary 
in order to meet such emergency or increase 
in the demand for feed grains. If, on the 
basis of such investigation, the Secretary 
finds that such action is necessary, he shall 
immediately proclaim such finding and the 
amount of any such increase found by him 
to be necessary and thereupon such national 
marketing quota shall be so increased or 
terminated. In case any national marketing 
quota is increased under this subsection, 
the Secretary shall provide for such increase 
by increasing acreage allotments established 
under this part by a uniform percentage. 


“National Acreage Allotment 


“Sec. 360c. Whenever the amount of the 
national marketing quota for feed grains 
is proclaimed for any marketing year, the 
Secretary at the same time shall proclaim 
a national acreage allotment for the crop of 
feed grains planted for harvest in the 
calendar year in which such marketing year 
begins, The amount of the national acreage 
allotment shall be the number of acres which 
the Secretary determines on the basis of 
expected yields and expected underplantings 
of farm acreage allotments will, together 
with the expected production on increased 
acreages resulting from the small-farm ex- 
emption pursuant to section 360f, make 
available a supply of feed grains equal to 
the national marketing quota for feed grains 
for such marketing year. 


“Apportionment of National Acreage 
Allotment 


“Sec. 360d. (a) The national acreage al- 
lotment for any crop of feed grains, less a 
reserve acreage of not to exceed 1 per centum 
thereof for use as provided in subsection 
(5) (2) of this section, shall be apportioned 
by the Secretary among the several States 
on the basis of the base acreage of feed 
grains for each State. The State base acre- 
age of feed grains shall be the average acre- 
age of feed grains in the State during the 
base period, adjusted pursuant to subsection 
(d) of this section. 

“(b) (1) The State acreage allotment for 
any crop of feed grains, less a reserve acre- 
age of not to exceed 3 per centum thereof for 
use as provided in subsection (c) (2) of this 
section, shall be apportioned by the Secre- 
tary among the counties in the State on the 
basis of the base acreage of feed grains for 
each county. The county base acreage of 
feed grains shall be the average acreage of 
feed grains in the county during the base 
period, adjusted pursuant to subsection (d) 
of this section. 

“(2) The reserve acreage established pur- 
suant to subjection (a) of this section shall 
be used by the Secretary to make increases 
in county acreage allotments on the basis 
of the relative needs of counties for an addi- 
tional share of the national acreage allot- 
ment because of new areas coming into the 
production of feed grains. 

“(c) (1) The county acreage allotment for 
any crop of feed grains shall be apportioned 
by the Secretary, through the county com- 
mittee, among the farms in the county on 
the basis of the base acreage of feed grains 
for each farm. The farm base acreage of feed 
grains shall be the average acreage of feed 
grains on the farm during the base period, 
adjusted pursuant to subsection (d) of this 
section. 

“(2) The reserve acreage established pur- 
suant to subsection (b)(1) of this section 
shall be available: 

“(A) For apportionment to farms which 
were eligible to receive farm acreage allot- 
ments under this part, but which through 
error did not receive such allotments; 
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B) For making increases in farm acre- 
age allotments on the basis of any one or 
more of the following factors: tillable acres, 
type of soil, topography, established crop- 
rotation practices on the farm, hardship, in- 
equities in allotments, and such other fac- 
tors as the Secretary determines should be 
considered for the purpose of establishing 
fair and equitable farm acreage allotments; 
and ¿ 

“(C) For apportionment to farms for 
which farm acreage allotments were not de- 
termined because there were no acreages of 
feed grains on such farm during the base 
period on the basis of the following factors: 
the suitability of the land for the produc- 
tion of feed grains, the past experience of 
the farm operator in the production of feed 
grains, the extent to which the farm op- 
erator is dependent on income from farming 
for his livelihood, the production of feed 
grains on other farms owned, operated, or 
controlled by the farm operator, and such 
other factors as the Secretary determines 
should be considered for the purpose of 
establishing fair and equitable farm acreage 
allotments. 

„d) In determining the State, county, 
and farm base acreages— P 

(1) the base period shall be the calendar 
years 1959 and 1960 for the purpose of de- 
termining acreage allotments for the 1963, 
1964, and 1965 crops of feed grains; and for 
the purpose of determining acreage allot- 
ments for subsequent crops of feed grains, 
the base period shall be the two most recent 
calendar years during which a marketing 
quota program was in effect for which sta- 
tistics of the Federal Government are avail- 
able; 

“(2) the Secretary shall make such upward 
adjustments as he determines are necessary 
for abnormal conditions affecting the acre- 
age of feed grains planted for harvest, land 
which is regarded as devoted to the produc- 
tion of feed grains under the conservation 
reserve and other Federal farm programs, 
established crop-rotation practices on the 
farm, hardships, and such other factors as 
the Secretary determines should be consid- 
ered for the purpose of establishing fair and 
equitable base acreages; 

“(3) the acreage of feed grains on the 
farm in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment shall be excluded in determining the 
average acreage of feed grains for the State, 
county, or farm. 

“(4) the acreage of wheat produced on the 
farm pursuant to the exemption provided in 
section 335(f), in effect prior to the enact- 
ment of this part VII, shall be considered as 
an acreage of feed grains in determining the 
average acreage of feed grains for the State, 
county, or farm. 

“(e) Any part of any farm feed grain 
acreage allotment on which feed grains will 
not be planted and which is voluntarily 
surrendered to the county committee shall 
be deducted from the allotment to such 
farm and may be reapportioned by the 
county committee to other farms in the same 
county receiving allotments in amounts de- 
termined by the county committee to be fair 
and reasonable on the basis of past acreage 
of feed grains, land, labor, equipment avail- 
able for the production of feed grains, crop 
rotation practices, and soil and other physi- 
cal facilities affecting the production of feed 
grains. If all of the allotted acreage volun- 
tarily surrendered is not needed in the 
county, the county committee may surrender 
the excess acreage to the State committee to 
be used for the same purposes as the State 
reserve acreage under subsection (b) of this 
section. Any allotment released under this 
provision shall be regarded for the purposes 
of establishing future allotments as having 
been planted on the farm and in the county 
where the release was made rather than on 
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the farm and in the county to which the 
allotment was transferred, except that this 
shall not operate to make the farm from 
which the allotment was transferred eligible 
for an allotment as having feed grains 
planted thereon during the base period. 
“Acreage released under this subsection 
shall be credited to the State in determining 
future allotments. The producers on a farm 
on which any part of the farm allotment for 
feed grains is released pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this subsection, or on a farm 
whose allotment for feed grains is increased 
due to reapportionment to such farm of al- 
lotments released by other farms under this 
subsection, shall not be eligible for payments 
under subsection (b) of section 360j. The 
producers on a farm on which any part of 
the farm allotment for feed grains is released 
pursuant to this subsection shall be required 
to divert from the production of crops, an 
acreage of cropland equal to the acreage 
allotment released, and shall be subject to a 
penalty on any crop produced on such acre- 
age unless the crop is designated by the 
Secretary as one which is not in surplus 
supply if permitted to be grown on the 
diverted acreage. Such penalty shall be in 
the amount provided in section 360j and 
shall be subject to the provisions of such 
section. 


“Geographical Applicability 

“Sec. 360e. This part VII shall be appli- 
cable to the continental United States ex- 
cluding Alaska. 


“Small Farm Exemption 

“Sec. 360f. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this part, no farm marketing 
quota for any crop of feed grains shall be 
applicable to any farm with a farm base 
acreage of twenty-five acres or less if the 
acreage of such crop of feed grains does not 
exceed the farm base acreage determined for 
the farm, unless the owner or operator elects 
in writing on a form and within the time 
prescribed by the Secretary to be subject to 
the farm acreage allotment. If the owner or 
operator of any such farm fails to make such 
election with respect to any crop of feed 
grains, (1) for the purposes of section 360h, 
the farm acreage allotment for such crop of 
feed grains shall be deemed to be the farm 
base acreage if the acreage of such crop of 
feed grains exceeded the farm base acreage, 
(ii) the land-use provisions of section 360) 
shall be inapplicable to the farm, and (iii) 
such crop of feed grains shall not be eligible 
for price support. 

“Referendum 

“SEC. 360g. If a national marketing quota 
for feed grains for one, two, or three market- 
ing years is proclaimed, the Secretary shall, 
not later than sixty days after such procla- 
mation is published in the Federal Register, 
conduct a referendum, by secret ballot; of 
farmers to determine whether they favor or 
oppose marketing quotas for the marketing 
year or years for which proclaimed. Any 
producer who has a feed grain base shall be 
eligible to vote in any referendum held 
pursuant to this section, except a producer 
who has a farm feed grain base of twenty- 
five acres or less and who does not elect, pur- 
suant to section 360f, to be subject to the 
farm acreage allotment. The Secretary shall 
proclaim the results of any referendum held 
hereunder within thirty days after the date 
of such referendum, and if the Secretary de- 
termines that more than one-third of the 
farmers voting in the referendum voted 
against marketing quotas, the Secretary 


shall proclaim that marketing quotas will 


not be in effect with respect to the crop of 
feed grains produced for harvest in the 
calendar year following the calendar year in 
which the referendum is held. If the Secre- 


tary determines that two-thirds or more ot 
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the farmers voting in a referendum approve 
marketing quotas for a period of two or 
three marketing years, no referendum shall 
be held for the subsequent year or years of 
such period. 

“Compliance 

“Sec, 360h. (a) (1) The farm marketing 
quota for any crop of feed grains shall be 
the actual production of the acreage of feed 
grains on the farm less the farm marketing 
excess. The farm marketing excess shall be 
an amount equal to twice the normal pro- 
duction of the acreage of feed grains on the 
farm in excess of the farm acreage allotment 
for such crop: Provided, That the farm mar- 
keting excess shall be an amount equal to 
thé actual production of the number of 
acres of feed grains on the farm in excess of 
the farm acreage allotment for such crop, if 
the producer, in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary and within the 
time prescribed therein, establishes to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary the actual pro- 
duction of such crop of feed grains on the 
farm: Provided further, That if there is an 
acreage of more than one feed grain on the 
farm, in determining which acreage is in ex- 
cess of the farm acreage allotment, the acre- 
age of the feed grain or grains which has the 
highest value, based on the normal yield of 
the feed grain on the farm multiplied by the 
basic county support rate for the feed grain, 
shall be considered as the acreage in excess 
of the farm acreage allotment, 

“(2) For the purposes of this section, (1) 
‘actual production’ of any number of acres 
of a feed grain on a farm means the actual 
average yield of such feed grain on the farm 
multiplied by the number of acres of such 
feed grain, and (ii) ‘normal production’ of 
any number of acres of a feed grain on a farm 
means the normal yield of such feed grain 
on the farm multiplied by the number of 
acres of such feed grain. The normal yield 
of any feed grain for a farm shall be the 
average yield of such feed grain determined 
by the Secretary for the farm during the 
base period (as defined in subsection (d) (1) 
of section 360d) adjusted to the extent the 
Secretary determines necessary for abnormal 
factors affecting production. 

“(3) In determining the farm marketing 
quota and farm marketing excess, (1) any 
acreage of a feed grain remaining after the 
date prescribed by the Secretary for the dis- 
posal of excess acres of such feed grain shall 
be included as an acreage of feed grains on 
the farm, and the production thereof shall 
be appraised in such manner as the Secre- 
tary determines will provide a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate of such production, (il) any 
acreage of any feed grain classified as wheat 
acreage pursuant to section 337 shall not 
be considered feed grain acreage, and (iil) 
any acreage of feed grains disposed of in 
accordance with regulations issued by the 
Secretary prior to such date as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary shall be excluded 
in determining the farm marketing quota 
and farm marketing excess. Marketing 
quotas for any marketing year shall be in 
effect with respect to feed grains harvested 
in the calendar year in which such market- 
ing year begins notwithstanding that the 
feed grains are marketed prior to the be- 
ginning of such marketing year. 

“(b) Whenever farm marketing quotas are 
in effect with respect to any crop of feed 
grains, the farm marketing excess of any 
feed grain shall be regarded as available for 
marketing, and the producers on a farm 
shall be subject to a penalty on the farm 
marketing excess of feed grains at a rate 
per bushel on the amount of feed grains in 
the farm marketing excess equal to 65 per 
centum of the parity price of the particular 
feed grain involved as of May 1 of the cal- 
endar year in which the crop is harvested. 
Each producer having an interest in the crop 
of feed grains on any farm for which a farm 
marketing excess of feed grains is deter- 
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mined shall be jointly and ‘severally Hable 
for the entire amount of the penalty on the 
farm marketing excess. 

“(c) Ig the farm marketing excess is ad- 
justed downward on the basis of actual pro- 
duction as heretofore provided, the differ- 
ence between the amount of the penalty 
eomputed upon the basis of twice the normal 
production and as computed upon the basis 
of actual production shall be returned to or 
allowed the producer. ‘ 

“(d) Until the producers on any farm 
pay the penalty on, the farm marketing 
excess of any crop of feed grains, the entire 
crop of feed grains produced on the farm 
and any subsequent crop of feed grains sub- 
ject to marketing quotas in which the pro- 
ducer has an interest shall be subject to a 
lien in favor of the United States for the 
amount of the penalty. 

“(e) Until the penalty on the farm mar- 
keting excess of feed grains is paid, each 
bushel of feed grains produced on the farm 
shall be subject to the penalty specified in 
subsection (b) of this section, and such 
penalty on each bushel of feed grains which 
Is sold by the producer to any person within 
the United States shall be paid by the buyer, 
who may deduct an amount equivalent to 
the penalty from the price paid to the pro- 
ducer, If the buyer fails to collect such 
penalty, such buyer and all persons entitled 
to share in the feed grains marketed from 
the farm or the proceeds thereof shall be 
jointly and severally liable for such penalty. 

“(f) The persons liable for the payment 
or collection of the penalty on any amount 
of feed grains shall be liable also for in- 
terest thereon at the rate of 6 per centum 
per annum from the date the penalty be- 
comes due until the date of payment of 
such penalty. 


“Substitution of Wheat for Feed Grains 


“Src. 8601. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary shall permit 
producers of wheat to have acreage devoted 
to the production of wheat considered as 
devoted to the production of feed grains to 
such extent and subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary determines will 
not impair the effective operation of this 
subtitle B. > 

“Land Use 

“Sec. 360j. (a)(1) During any year in 
which marketing quotas for feed grains are 
in effect, the producers on any farm (except 
a farm for which a farm acreage allotment 
is established pursuant to section 360d(c) 
(2)(C)) on which any crop is produced on 
acreage required to be diverted from the 
production of feed grains shall be subject 
to a penalty on such crop, in addition to any 
marketing quota penalty applicable to such 
crop, as provided in this subsection, unless 
(i) the crop is designated by the Secretary 
pursuant to subsection (e) hereof or (ti) 
no feed grains are produced on the farm, 
and the producers have not filed an agree- 
ment or a statement of intention to partici- 
pate in the payment program formulated 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section. 
The acreage required to be diverted from 
the production of feed grains on the farm 
shall be an acreage of cropland equal to the 
amount by which the base acreage of feed 
grains for the farm exceeds the farm acre- 
age allotment for feed grains. The actual 
production of any crop subject to penalty 
under this subsection shall be regarded as 
available for marketing and the penalty on 
such crop shall be computed on the actual 
acreage of such crop at the rate of 65 per 
centum of the parity price per bushel, as 
of May 1, of the calendar year in which the 
crop is harvested, of the feed grain deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be the principal 
feed produced in the county, multi- 
plied by the normal yield for such feed grain 
as defined in section 360h(a). Until the pro- 
ducers on any farm pay the penalty on such 
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crop, the entire crop of feed grains produced 
on the farm and any subsequent crop of 
feed grains subject to marketing quotas in 
which the producer has an interest shall 
be subject to a lien in favor of the United 
States for the amount of the penalty. Each 
producer having an interest in the crop or 
crops on acreage diverted or required to be 
diverted from the production of feed grains 
shall be jointly and severally liable for the 
entire amount of the penalty. The Secre- 
tary may require the penalty on the pro- 
duction of crops on the diverted acreage 
to be collected by the purchaser of feed 
grains produced on the farm. The persons 
liable for the payment or collection of the 
penalty under this section shall be liable 
also for interest thereon at the rate of 6 per 
centum per annum from the date the pen- 
alty becomes due until the date of payment 
of such penalty. 

“(2) The Secretary may require that the 
acreage on any farm diverted from the pro- 
duction of feed grains be land which was 
diverted from the production of feed grains 
in the previous year, to the extent he deter- 
mines that such requirement is necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this subtitle. 

“(3) The Secretary may permit the di- 
verted acreage to be grazed in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to form- 
ulate and carry out a program with respect 
to the 1963, 1964, and 1965 crops of feed 
grains under which, subject to such terms 
and conditions as he determines are desirable 
to effectuate the purposes of this section. 
Payments shall be in an amount not to ex- 
ceed the estimated normal production of feed 
grains for the acreage diverted, multiplied 
by 50 per centum of the estimated basic 
county support rates for feed grains in the 
case of the 1963 crop, 40 per centum of the 
estimated basic county support rate for feed 
grains in the case of the 1964 crop, and 30 
per centum of the estimated basic county 
support rate for feed grains in the case of 
the 1965 crop. The Secretary may permit the 
producers on the farm to divert from the 
production of feed grains an in 
addition to the acreage diverted pursuant to 
subsection (a), equal to 20 per centum of the 
farm acreage allotment for feed grains: 
Provided, That the producers on any. farm 
may, at their election, divert such acreage, 
in addition to the acreage diverted pursuant 
to subsection (a), as will bring the total 
acreage diverted on the farm to twenty-five 
acres. Such program shall require (1) that 
the diverted acreage shall be devoted to con- 
servation uses approved by the Secretary; 
(2) that the total acreage of cropland on the 
farm devoted to soil-co: uses, includ- 
ing summer fallow and idle land but exclud- 
ing the acreage diverted as provided above 
and acreage diverted under the land-use 
provisions for wheat pursuant to section 339, 
shall not be less than the total average 
acreage of cropland devoted to soll-conserving 
uses including summer fallow and idle land 
on the farm during the base period used in 
determining the farm acreage allotment ad- 
justed to the extent the Secretary determines 
appropriate for (i) abnormal weather condi- 
tions or other factors affecting production, 
(ii) established crop-rotation practices on 
the farm, (ili) participation in the Conserva- 
tion Reserve and other Federal farm pro- 
grams, (iv) unusually high percentage of 
land on the farm devoted to conserving uses, 
and (v) other factors which the Secretary 
determines should be considered for the pur- 
pose of establishing a fair and equitable soil- 
conserving acreage for the farm; and (3) 
that the producers shall not knowingly ex- 
ceed (i) any farm acreage allotment in ef- 
fect for any commodity produced on the 
farm, and (ii) except as the Secretary may 
by regulation prescribe, the farm 
allotments on any other farm for any crop 
in which the producer has a share. The 
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producer on any farm for which a farm 
acreage allotment is established pursuant to 
section 360d(c)(2)(C) shall not be eligible 
for payments hereunder. Payments may be 
made in cash or in feed grains. The Secre- 
tary shall provide for the sharing of payment 
among producers on the farm on a fair and 
equitable basis. The following factors shall 
be given consideration in arriving at the 
division of payment: 

“(1) The basis on which producers would 
have shared in the production of feed grains 
had feed grains been produced on the di- 
verted acreage; 

“(2) The savings or benefits accruing to 
each producer on the diverted acreage; 

“(3) The respective contribution of each 
producer to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the conservation use on the acreage 
designated as diverted from production; and 

“(4) The respective relationship of the 
diverted acreage and increased conservation 
acreage to the various ownership tracts 
comprising a farm. 

“(c) Where a producer is not entitled to 
receive full payment under the program for- 
mulated under subsection (b) of this section 
because of failure to comply with the terms 
and conditions of the program, the Secretary 
is authorized to make partial payment to the 
producer proportionate to the performance 
rendered. 

“(dj Not to exceed 50 per centum of any 
payment to producers under subsection (b) 
of this section may be made in advance of 
determination of performance. 

“(e) The Secretary may permit the di- 
verted acreage to be devoted to the produc- 
tion of guar, sesame, safflower, sunflower, 
castor beans, malting barley, and flax, when 
such crops are not in surplus supply and will 
not be in surplus supply if permitted to be 
grown on the diverted acreage, subject to the 
condition that payment with respect to di- 
verted acreage devoted to any such crop 
shall be at a rate determined by the Secretary 
to be fair and reasonable taking into con- 
sideration the use of such acreage for the 
production of such crops: Provided, That in 
no event shall the payment exceed one-half 
the rate which would otherwise be applicable 
if such acreage were devoted to conservation 
uses. 

“(f) If the Secretary permits the diverted 
acreage to be grazed before October 1 or after 
April 1, no payment shall be made for the. 
acreage which is grazed. 

“(g) The program formulated pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section may include 
such terms and conditions, in addition to 
those specifically provided for herein, as the 
Secretary determines are desirable to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this section. 

“(h) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
mulgate such regulations as may be desir- 
able to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is authorized to utilize its capital funds 
and other assets for the purpose of making 
the payments authorized in this section and 
to pay administrative expenses necessary in 
carrying out this section during the period 
ending June 30, 1963. There is authorized 
to be appropriated such amounts as may be 
necessary thereafter to pay such adminis- 
trative expenses. 

“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, performance rendered in good faith 
in reliance upon action or advice of an au- 
thorized representative of the Secretary may 
be accepted as meeting the requirements of 
this section, or of subsections (c) and (d) 
of section 16 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, any 
payment may be made therefor in accord- 
ance with such action or advice to the extent 
the Secretary deems it desirable in order to 
provide fair and equitable treatment, 

“Sec. 360k. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this part, in any feed deficit 
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area in which the Secretary determines (1) 
that the application of the provision of this 
Act would result in hardship to producers 
in such area, would unduly increase the price 
of feed grains in such area relative to other 
areas, and would disrupt normal farming 
practices in such area, and (2) that the ex- 
eeption provided by this section would not 
impair the effective operation of this Act, he 
may provide in accordance with such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe that no farm mar- 
keting quota (that is, production on the 
acreage allotment) for amy crop of feed 
grains shall be applicable to any farm in such 
area, if the acreage of such crop of feed 
grains does not exceed the farm base acre- 
age determined for the farm. If the Secre- 
tary so provides, (1) for the purposes of sec- 
tion 360h, the farm acreage allotment for 
such crop of feed grains shall be deemed to 
be the farm base acreage, (ii) the land-use 
provisions of section 360j shall be inappli- 
cable to the farm, (iii) such crop of feed 
grains shall not be eligible for price support, 
and (iv) the producers on such farm shall 
not be eligible to vote in any referendum on 
marketing quotas for such crop.” 

Sec. 402. Section 2 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out “and” immediately 
following the last semicolon, by changing 
the period at the end thereof to a semicolon, 
and by adding immediaely following such 
new semicolon the following: “and to reduce 
the annual carryover of feed grains, to sta- 
bilize the supply of feed grains, and to 
provide for an adequate and balance flow of 
feed grains so that the prices of feed grains 
are fair to producers and consumers and the 
total supply of feed grains available for util- 
ization for livestock feed is maintained at a 
level which is consistent with the produc- 
tion of the quantities of livestock and the 
products thereof that will be consumed and 
exported at prices which are fair to pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

Sec. 403. Section 301 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is here- 
by amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new items: 

“(10) The term ‘feed grains’ means corn, 
oats, grain sorghums, and barley. The term 
‘feed grains’ shall also include rye if the 
Secretary designates such commodity. 

“(11) The term ‘acreage of feed grains“ 
means acreage of feed grains planted for 
harvest (including self-seeded feed grains). 

“(12) the term ‘crop’ as applied to ‘feed 
grains’ means all of the crops of the agri- 
cultural commodities which comprise feed 
grains and which are produced for harvest 
in the same calendar year.” 

(2) Subsection (b)(6)(A) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(6)(A) ‘Market,’ in the case of cotton, 
rice, tobacco, wheat, and feed grains, means 
to dispose of, in raw or processed form, by 
voluntary or involuntary sale, barter, or ex- 
change, or by gift inter vivos, and, in the 
case of wheat and feed grains, by feeding (in 
any form) to poultry or livestock which, or 
the products of which, are sold, bartered or 
exchanged or to be so disposed of.” 

(3) Subsection (b) (7) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(7) ‘Marketing year’ means, in the case 
of the following commodities, the period be- 
ginning on the first and ending with the 
second date specified below: 

“Barley, July 1—June 30; 

“Corn, October 1-September 30; 

“Cotton, August 1-July 31; 

“Oats, July 1-June 30; 

“Grain sorghums, July 1—June 30; 

“Peanuts, August 1—July 31; 

“Rice, August 1-July 31; 

“Rye, July 1-June 30; 

“Tobacco (flue-cured), July 1—June 30; 

“Tobacco (other than flue-cured), October 
1-September 30; 
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“Wheat, July 1—June 30; 

Marketing year’ means, in the case of 
‘feed grains’, the marketing years for the 
agricultural commodities comprising the 
feed grains.” 

Sec. 404. Sections 361, 362, and 363 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, are hereby amended as follows: 

(1) Section 361 is amended by adding 
“feed grains,” after wheat,“, and by chang- 
ing the period at the end of the section to a 
comma and adding the following: “and to 
the review of land-use penalties assessed 
pursuant to sections 339 and 3603.“ 

(2) Section 362 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Notice of the 
land-use penalty assessed pursuant to sec- 
tion 339 or 360 shall be mailed to the 
farmer.” 

(3) Section. 363 is amended by adding 
“or land-use penalty” after the word “quota” 
wherever it appears in such section. 

Sec. 405. Section 372 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding “feed grains,” 
after “wheat,” in subsection (a) thereof. 

Sec. 406. Sections 373, 374, and 375 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, are hereby amended by deleting 
“corn” wherever it appears and by substitu- 
ting in lieu thereof feed grains”; and sub- 
section (b) of section 375 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
further amended by striking out the period 
at the end of the sentence and inserting at 
the end thereof the following: “or to ef- 
fectuate the provisions thereof.” 

Sec. 407. Section 385 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended by inserting in the first 
sentence after “Soil Conservation Act pay- 
ment,” the following: “payment under sec- 
tion 360j,”. 

Sec. 408. The amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
made by sections 401 through 407 of this 
Act shall be in effect only with respect to 
2 applicable to crops planted for 

in the calendar year 1963 or any 
a Rt year and to the marketing years 
beginning in the calendar year 1963 or any 
subsequent year. 

Src. 409. The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) By amending section 105 by deleting 
subsections (a) and (b) and substituting the 
following: 

“(a) Notwi the provisions of 
section 101 of this Act, beginning with the 
1963 crop— 

“(1) price support for each crop of corn 
shall be made available at such level not 
less than 65 per centum or more than 90 per 
centum of the parity price therefor as the 
Secretary determines appropriate after con- 
sideration of (i) the factors specified in sec- 
tion 401(b) of this Act, (ii) the supplies of 
feed grains that would be available during 
the marketing year at prices approximating 
the support prices of feed grains, and (ill) 
consumption goals during the marketing 
year for livestock and livestock products, 
taking into consideration consumption under 
special governmental programs, and imports 
and exports of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts; 

“(2) price support for each crop of barley, 
grain sorghums, oats, and rye, respectively, 
shall be at such level as the Secretary deter- 
mines is fair and reasonable in relation to 
the level at which price support is made 
available for corn, taking into consideration 
the feeding value of such feed grain in rela- 
tion to corn, location, and buyer preference; 

“(3) if marketing quotas are in effect for 
the crop of any feed grain, price support for 
such crop shall be made available only to 
cooperators; 

“(4) no price support shall be made ayail- 
able for any crop of a feed grain for which 
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a marketing quota is not in effect because 
of disapproval by producers; and 

“(5) a ‘cooperator’ with respect to any 
crop of feed grains produced on a farm shall 
be a producer who (i) does not knowingly 
exceed (A) the farm acreage allotment for 
feed grains or any other commodity on the 
farm or (B) except as the Secretary may by 
regulation prescribe, the farm acreage al- 
lotment on any other farm for any com- 
modity in which he has an interest as a 
producer, and (ii) complies with the land- 
use requirements of section 360j of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to the extent prescribed by the 
Secretary.” 

(2) By amending section 105 by redesig- 
nating subsection (c) thereof as subsection 
b). 
$ (3) By amending section 401(b) by insert- 
ing after the comma before “(2)” the fol- 
lowing: “(2) the income needed to provide 
a farm operator and his family with a return 
for his labor and investment equal to the 
return earned by comparable resources in 
other occupations”, and by renumbering (2), 
(3), (4), (5), (6), (7), and (8) as (3), (4), 
(5), (6), (7), (8), and (9), respectively. 

(4) By adding at the end of section 407 
the following: “Notwithstanding any other 
provision hereof, if a marketing quota for 
feed grains for any marketing year is dis- 
approved by producers, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may sell for unrestricted 
use from its stocks at market prices during 
such marketing year not to exceed ten mil- 
lion tons, or the equivalent in bushels, of 
feed grains.“ 

Subtitle B—Wheat 


Sec. 410. Section 331 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended by striking out the last 
paragraph thereof and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following paragraphs: 

“Wheat which is planted and not disposed 
of prior to the date prescribed by the Sec- 
retary for the disposal of excess acres of 
wheat is an addition to the total supply 
of wheat and has a direct effect on the price 
of wheat in interstate and foreign commerce 
and may also affect the supply and price 
of livestock and livestock products. In the 
circumstances, wheat not disposed of prior 
to such date must be considered in the same 
manner as mechanically harvested wheat in 
order to achieve the policy of the Act. 

“The diversion of substantial acreages 
from wheat to the production of commodi- 
ties which are in surplus supply or which 
will be in surplus supply if they are per- 
mitted to be grown on the diverted acreage 
would burden, obstruct, and adversely affect 
interstate and foreign commerce in such 
commodities, and would adversely affect the 
prices of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Small changes in the 
supply of a commodity could create a suffi- 
cient surplus to affect seriously the price 
of such commodity in interstate and foreign 
commerce. Large changes in the supply of 
such commodity could have a more acute 
effect on the price of the commodity in 
interstate and foreign commerce and, also, 
could overtax the handling, processing, and 
transportation facilities through which the 
flow of interstate and foreign commerce in 
such commodity is directed. Such adverse 
effects caused by overproduction in 1 year 
could further result in a deficient supply 
of the commodity in the succeeding year, 
causing excessive increases in the price of 
the commodity in interstate and foreign 
commerce in such year. It is, therefore, 
necessary to prevent acreage diverted from 
the production of wheat to be used to pro- 
duce commodities which are in surplus sup- 
ply or which will be in surplus supply if 
they are permitted to be grown on the 
diverted acreage. 

“The provisions of this part affording a 
cooperative plant to wheat producers are nec- 
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essary in order to minimize recurring sur- 
pluses and shortages of wheat in interstate 
and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies 
thereof, to provide for an adequate and or- 
derly flow of wheat and its products in inter- 
state and foreign commerce at prices which 
are fair and reasonable to farmers and con- 
sumers, and to prevent acreage diverted 
from the production of wheat from adversely 
affecting other commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce.” 

Sec. 411. Section 332 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is here- 
by amended by striking out the provisions of 
such section and by inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 


“National Marketing Quota 


“Sec. 332. (a) Whenever prior to April 15 
in any calendar year the Secretary deter- 
mines that the total supply of wheat in the 
marketing year beginning in the next suc- 
ceeding calendar year will, in the absence 
of a marketing quota program, likely be ex- 
cessive, the Secretary shall proclaim that a 
national marketing quota for wheat shall be 
in effect for such marketing year and for 
either the following marketing year or the 
following two marketing years, if the Secre- 
tary determines and declares in such procla- 
mation that a two- or three-year marketing 
quota program is necessary to effectuate the 
policy of the Act. 

“(b) If a national marketing quota for 
wheat has been proclaimed for any market- 
ing year, the Secretary shall determine and 
proclaim the amount of the national market- 
ing quota for such marketing year not earlier 
than January 1 or later than April 15 of the 
calendar year preceding the year in which 
such marketing year begins. The amount of 
the national marketing quota for wheat for 
any marketing year shall be an amount of 
wheat which the Secretary estimates (i) 
will be be utilized during such marketing 
year for human consumption in the United 
States as food, food products, and beverages, 
composed wholly or partly of wheat, (ii) 
will be utilized during such marketing year 
in the United States for seed, (iit) will be 
exported either in the form of wheat or 
products thereof, and (iv) as the average 
amount which was utilized as livestock (in- 
cluding poultry) feed in the marketing years 
beginning in 1959 and 1960; less (A) an 
amount of wheat equal to the estimated im- 
ports of wheat into the United States during 
such marketing year and, (B) if the stocks 
of wheat owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation are determined by the Secretary 
to be excessive, an amount of wheat, not to 
exceed 16 per centum of items (i), (ii), (ili), 
and (iv) above, determined by the Secretary 
to be a desirable reduction in such market- 
ing year in such stocks to achieve the policy 
of the Act: Provided, That if the Secretary 
determines that the total stocks of wheat in 
the Nation are insufficient to assure an ade- 
quate carryover for the next succeeding mar- 
keting year, the national marketing quota 
otherwise determined shall be increased by 
the amount the Secretary determines to be 
necessary to assure an adequate carryover. 

„(e) If, after the proclamation of a na- 
tional marketing quota for wheat for any 
marketing year, the Secretary has reason to 
believe that, because of a national emer- 
gency or because of a material increase in 
the demand for wheat, the national mar- 
keting quota should be terminated or the 
amount thereof increased, he shall cause an 
immediate investigation to be made to de- 
termine whether such action is necessary 
in order to meet such emergency or increase 
in the demand for wheat. If, on the basis 
of such investigation, the Secretary finds 
that such action is necessary, he shall im- 
mediately proclaim such finding and the 
amount of any such increase found by him 
to be n and thereupon such national 
marketing quota shall be so increased or 
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terminated. In case any national marketing 
quota is increased under this subsection, the 
Secretary shall provide for such increase by 
increasing acreage allotments established un- 
der this part by a uniform percentage.” 

Sec. 412. Section 333 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 


“National Acreage Allotment 


“Sec. 333. Whenever the amount of the 
national marketing quota for wheat is pro- 
claimed for any marketing year, the Secre- 
tary at the same time shall proclaim a na- 
tional acreage allotment for the crop of 
wheat planted for harvest in the calendar 
year in which such marketing year begins. 
The amount of the national acreage allot- 
ment for any crop of wheat shall be the 
number of acres which the Secretary de- 
termines on the basis of expected yields 
and expected underplantings of farm acre- 
age allotments will, together with (1) the 
expected production of wheat on the in- 
creases in acreage allotments for farms based 
upon small-farm base acreages pursuant to 
section 335, and (2) the expected produc- 
tion on increased acreages resulting from 
the small-farm exemption pursuant to sec- 
tion 335, make available a supply of wheat 
equal to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for such marketing year.” 

Sec. 413. Section 334 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
further amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out “ten” wherever it 
appears in subsections (a) and (b) thereof 
and by inserting in lieu thereof “five”. 

(2) By amending subsection (e) thereof 
by inserting the following sentence imme- 
diately following the eighth sentence there- 
of: “The land-use provisions of section 339 
shall not be applicable to any farm receiving 
an increased allotment under this subsection, 
and the producers on such farm shall not be 
required to comply with such provisions as 
a condition of eligibility for price support.“ 

(3) By repealing subsection (g) thereof 
and by redesignating subsections (h) and 
(i) thereof as (g) and (h) respectively. 

(4) By amending subsection (i) thereof, 
redesignated by this section as subsection 
(h), by inserting the following sentence im- 
mediately following the seventh sentence 
thereof: The land-use provisions of section 
339 shall not be applicable to any farm re- 
ceiving an additional allotment under this 
subsection.” 

(5) By striking out of the last sentence of 
subsection (i) thereof (added by Public Law 
87-357, 87th Congress, Ist session), redesig- 
nated by this section as subsection (h), “or 
1963”. 

Geographical Applicability 


Sec. 414. Part III of subtitle B of title III 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is hereby amended by adding 
at the end of section 334 thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: “(i) This part III 
shall be applicable to the continental United 
States excluding Alaska.“ 

Sec. 415. Section 335 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


“Small Farm Exemption 


“Src. 335. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this part, no farm marketing quota 
for any crop of wheat shall be applicable 
to any farm with a base of fifteen acres or 
less (hereinafter called ‘small-farm base 
acreage’) if the acreage of such crop of 
wheat on the farm does not exceed the small- 
farm base acreage determined for the farm, 
unless the owner or operator of the farm 
elects in writing on a form and within the 
time prescribed by the Secretary to be sub- 
ject to the farm acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quota. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the small-farm base acreage for a farm 
shall be the average acreage of the crops of 
wheat planted for harvest in the calendar 
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years 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961, with 
adjustments for abnormal weather condi- 
tions, established crop-rotation practices on 
the farm, and such other factors as the Sec- 
retary determines should be considered for 
the purpose of establishing a fair and equi- 
table small-farm base acreage. If the owner 
or operator elects to be subject to the farm 
acreage allotment and marketing quota the 
acreage allotment for the farm shall be the 
larger of (i) the allotment otherwise deter- 
mined for the farm, or (il) the small-farm 
base acreage for the farm established on 
the basis of the crops for the calendar years 
1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961, reduced by 
the same percentage by which the national 
acreage allotment for the crop is reduced 
below fifty-five million acres. If the owner 
or operator of any such farm fails to make 
such election with respect to any crop of 
wheat, (i) for the purposes of Public Law 
74, Seventy-seventh Congress (7 U.S.C. 1340), 
as amended, the farm acreage allotment for 
such crop of wheat shall be deemed to be 
the larger of the acreage allotment or the 
small-farm base acreage determined for the 
farm, (ii) the land-use provisions of section 
339 shall be inapplicable to the farm, (iit) 
such crop of wheat shall not be eligible for 
price support, and (iv) wheat marketing 
certificates applicable to such crop shall not 
be issued with respect to the farm. The ad- 
ditional acreage required to provide acreage 
allotments for farms based upon small-farm 
base acreages under this section shall be 
in addition to National, State, and county 
acreage allotments.” 

Sec. 416. Section 336 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Referendum 

“Sec. 336. If a national marketing quota 
for wheat for one, two, or three marketing 
years is proclaimed, the Secretary shall, not 
later than sixty days after such proclamation 
is published in the Federal Register, con- 
duct a referendum, by secret ballot, of farm- 
ers to determine whether they favor or op- 
pose marketing quotas for the marketing 
year or years for which proclaimed. Any 
producer who has a farm acreage allotment 
shall be eligible to vote in any referendum 
held pursuant to this section, except a pro- 
ducer who has a small-farm base acreage 
for such crop of wheat and who does not 
elect, pursuant to section 335, to be subject 
to the farm marketing quota. The Secretary 
shall proclaim the results of any referen- 
dum held hereunder within thirty days 
after the date of such referendum, and if the 
Secretary determines that more than one- 
third of the farmers voting in the referen- 
dum voted against marketing quotas, the 
Secretary shall proclaim that marketing 
quotas will not be in effect with respect to 
the crop of wheat produced for harvest in 
the calendar year following the calendar 
year in which the referendum is held. If 
the Secretary determines that two-thirds or 
more of the farmers voting in a referendum 
approve marketing quotas for a period of 
two or three marketing years, no referendum 
shall be held for the subsequent year or 
years of such period.” 

Sec. 417. Section 337 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended by deleting the provisions 
thereof and substituting the following: 

“Substitution of feed grains for wheat 

“Sec. 337. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary shall permit 
producers of feed grains to have acreage de- 
voted to the production of feed grains con- 
sidered as devoted to the production of wheat 
and the Secretary shall permit producers of 
wheat to have acreage devoted to the produc- 
tion of wheat considered as devoted to the 
production of feed grains, as the Secretary 
determines will not adversely affect the op- 
eration of this program.” 
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Sec. 418. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is hereby amended by 
adding after section 338 a new section as 


follows: 
“Land use 

“Sec, 339. (a) (1) During any year in which 
marketing quotas for wheat are in effect, 
the producers on any farm (except a new 
farm receiving an allotment from the reserve 
for new farms) on which any crop is pro- 
duced on acreage required to be diverted 
from the production of wheat shall be sub- 
ject to a penalty on such crop, in addition 
to any marketing quota penalty applicable 
to such crops, as provided in this subsection 
unless (i) the crop is designated by the 
Secretary under the provisions of subsection 
(f) of this section, or (ii) no wheat is 
produced on the farm, and the producers 
have not filed an agreement or a statement 
of intention to participate in the payment 
program formulated pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section. The acreage required 
to be diverted from the production of wheat 
on the farm shall be an acreage of cropland 
equal to the number of acres determined by 
multiplying the farm acreage allotment by 
the diversion factor determined by dividing 
the number of acres by which the national 
acreage allotment is reduced below fifty-five 
million acres by the number of acres in the 
national acreage allotment. The actual pro- 
duction of any crop subject to penalty under 
this subsection shall be regarded as avall- 
able for marketing and the penalty on such 
crop shall be computed on the actual acreage 
of such crop at the rate of 65 per centum of 
the parity price per bushel of wheat as of 
May 1 of the calendar year in which such 
crop is harvested, multiplied by the normal 
yield of wheat per acre established for the 
farm. Until the producers on any farm pay 
the penalty on such crop, the entire crop of 
wheat produced on the farm and any sub- 
sequent crop of wheat subject to marketing 
quotas in which the producer has an interest 
shall be subject to a lien in favor of the 
United States for the amount of the penalty. 
Each producer having an interest in the 
crop or crops on acreage diverted or required 
to be diverted from the production of wheat 
shall be jointly and severally liable for the 
entire amount of the penalty. The persons 
liable for the payment or collection of the 
penalty under this section shall be liable 
also for interest thereon at the rate of 6 per 
centum per annum from the date the penalty 
becomes due until the date of payment of 
such penalty. 

“(2) The Secretary may require that the 
acreage on any farm diverted from the pro- 
duction of wheat be land which was diverted 
from the production of wheat in the previous 
year, to the extent he determines that such 
requirement is necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this subtitle. 

“(3) The Secretary may permit the di- 
verted acr to be grazed in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 


tary. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to 
formulate and carry out a program with re- 
spect to the 1963, 1964, and 1965 crops of 
wheat under which, subject to such terms 
and conditions as he determines are desir- 
able to effectuate the purposes of this sec- 
tion, payments shall be made in amounts 
determined by the Secretary to be fair and 
reasonable with respect to diverted 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section. 
Payments shall be in an amount not to 
exceed the estimated normal production of 
wheat for the acreage diverted, multiplied, 
(1) in the case of the 1963 crop, by 50 per 
centum of the higher of the estimated basic 
county support rate for wheat or the na- 
tional average support rate for wheat, (2) in 
the case of the 1964 crop, by 40 per centum 
of the higher of such support rates, and 
(3) in the case of the 1965 crop, by 30 per 
centum of the higher of such support rates. 
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The Secretary may permit producers on any 
farm to divert from the production of wheat 
an acreage, in addition to the acreage di- 
verted pursuant to subsection (a), equal to 
20 per centum of the farm acreage allot- 
ment for wheat: Provided, That the produc- 
ers.on any farm may, at their election, divert 
such acreage in addition to the acreage 
diverted pursuant to subsection (a), as will 
bring the total acreage diverted on the farm 
to fifteen acres. Such program shall require 
(1) that the diverted acreage shall be de- 
voted to conservation uses approved by the 
Secretary; (2) that the total acreage of crop- 
land on the farm devoted to soil-conserving 
uses, including summer fallow and idle land 
but excluding the acreage diverted as pro- 
vided above, and acreage diverted under the 
land-use provisions for feed grains pursuant 
to section 360j, shall be not less than the 
total average acreage of cropland devoted 
to soll- uses including summer 
fallow and idle land on the farm during a 
representative period, as determined by the 
Secretary, adjusted to the extent the Secre- 
tary determines appropriate for (i) abnor- 
mal weather conditions or other factors 
adversely affecting production, (ii) estab- 
lished crop-rotation practices on the farm, 
(ili) participation in other Federal farm 
programs, (iv) unusually high percentage of 
land on the farm devoted to conserving uses, 
and (v) other factors which the Secretary 
determines should be considered for the pur- 
pose of establishing a fair and equitable 
soil-conserving acreage for the farm; and 
(3) that the producer shall not knowingly 
exceed (i) any farm acreage allotment in 
effect for any commodity produced on the 
farm, and (ii) except as the Secretary may 
by regulations prescribe, with the farm acre- 
age allotments on any other farm for any 
crop in which the producer has a share. 
The producers on a new farm shall not be 
eligible for payments hereunder. Payments 
may be made in cash or in wheat. The Sec- 
retary shall provide for the sharing of pay- 
ment among producers on the farm on a fair 
and equitable basis. The following factors 
shall be given consideration in arriving at 
the division of payment: 

“(1) The basis on which producers would 
have shared in the production of wheat had 
wheat. been produced on the diverted acre- 


e; 
aenta) The savings or benefits accruing to 
each producer on the diverted acreage; 

“(3) The respective contribution of each 
producer to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the conservation use on the acreage 
designated as diverted from production; and 

“(4) The respective relationship of the di- 
verted acreage and increased conservation 
acreage to the various ownership tracts com- 
prising a farm. 

“(c) Where a producer is not entitled to 
receive full payment under the ‘am 
formulated under subsection (b) of this 
section because of unintentional failure to 
comply with the terms and conditions of the 
program, the Secretary is authorized to 
make partial payment to the producer pro- 
portionate to the performance rendered, 

“(d) Not to exceed 50 per centum of any 
payment to producers under subsection (b) 
of this section may be made in advance of 
determination of performance. 

“(e) If the Secretary permits the diverted 
acreage to be grazed before October 1 or 
after April 1, no payment shall be made for 
the acreage which is grazed. 

“(f) The Secretary may permit the di- 
verted acreage to be devoted to the produc- 
tion of guar, sesame, safflower, sunflower, 
castor beans and flax when such crops are 
not in surplus supply and will not. be in 
surplus supply if permitted to be grown on 
the diverted acreage, subject to the condi- 
tion that payment with respect to diverted 
acreage devoted to any such crop shall be 
at a rate determined by the Secretary to be 
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fair and reasonable taking into considera- 
tion the use of such acreage for the produc- 
tion of such crops: Provided, That in no 
event shall the payment exceed one-half the 
rate which would otherwise be applicable if 
such acreage were devoted to conservation 
uses. 


“(g) The program formulated pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section may include 
such terms and conditions, in addition to 
those specifically provided for herein, as the 
Secretary determines are desirable to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this section. 

“(h) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
mulgate such regulations as may be desir- 
able to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

“(i) The Commodity Credit Corporation is 

authorized to utilize its capital funds and 
other assets for the purpose of making the 
payments authorized in this section and to 
pay administrative expenses necessary in 
carrying out this section during the period 
ending June 30, 1963. There is authorized 
to be appropriated such amounts as may be 
necessary thereafter to pay such administra- 
tive expenses. 
“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, performance rendered in good faith 
in reliance upon action or advice of an 
authorized representative of the Secretary 
may be accepted as meeting the require- 
ments of this section, or of section 124 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 297- 
298), and payment may be made therefor in 
accordance with such action or advice to 
the extent the Secretary deems it desirable 
in order to provide fair and equitable treat- 
ment.” 

Sec. 419. Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress (7 U.S.C. 1340), as amended, is 
hereby amended as follows: 

(1) By amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 

“(1) The farm marketing quota for any 
crop of wheat shall be the actual produc- 
tion of the acreage planted to such crop 
of wheat on the farm less the farm market- 
ing excess. The farm marketing excess shall 
be an amount equal to twice the normal 
yield of wheat per acre established for the 
farm multiplied by the number of acres of 
such crop of wheat on the farm in excess 
of the farm acreage allotment for such crop 
unless the producer, in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Secretary and 
within the time prescribed therein, es- 
tablishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary, 
the actual production of such crop of 
wheat on the farm. If such actual produc- 
tion is so established, the farm marketing 
excess shall be an amount equal to the actual 
production of the number of acres of wheat 
on the farm in excess of the farm acreage 
allotment for such crop. In determining 
the farm marketing quota and farm market- 
ing excess, (1) any acreage of wheat remain- 
ing after the date prescribed by the Secre- 
tary for the disposal of excess acres of 
wheat shall be included as acreage of wheat 
on the farm, and the production thereof 
shall be appraised in such manner as the 
Secretary determines will provide a reason- 
ably accurate estimate of such production, 
and (2) any acreage of any crop of wheat 
classified as feed grain acreage pursuant to 
section 360i of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, shall not be con- 
sidered to be acreage planted to wheat. Any 
acreage of wheat disposed of in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Secretary 
prior to such date as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary shall be excluded in determin- 
ing the farm marketing quota and farm 
marketing excess. Self-seeded (volunteer) 
wheat shall be included in determining the 
acreage of wheat. Marketing quotas for any 
marketing year shall be in effect with respect 
to wheat harvested in the calendar year in 
which such marketing year begins notwith- 
standing that the wheat is marketed prior 
to the beginning of such marketing year.” 
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(2) By amending paragraph (2) to read 
as follows: 

“(2) Whenever farm marketing quotas 
are in effect with respect to any crop of 
wheat, the producers on a farm shall be sub- 
ject to a penalty on the farm marketing ex- 
cess of wheat at a rate per bushel equal to 
65 per centum of the parity price per bushel 
of wheat as of May 1 of the calendar year in 
which the corp is harvested. Each producer 
having an interest in the crop of wheat on 
any farm for which a farm marketing excess 
of wheat is determined shall be jointly and 
severally liable for the entire amount of the 
penalty on the farm marketing excess.” 

(3) By amending paragraph (3) to read as 
follows: 

“(3) The farm marketing excess for 
wheat shall be considered as available for 
marketing, and the penalty shall be com- 
puted upon twice the normal production of 
the excess acreage. Whereupon the appli- 
cation of the producer for an adjustment of 
penalty, it is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary that the actual production of 
the excess acreage is less than twice the 
normal production thereof, the difference be- 
tween the amount of the penalty as com- 
puted upon the basis of twice the normal 
production and as computed upon the basis 
of actual production shall be returned to or 
allowed the producer.” 

(4) By amending paragraph (4) to read as 
follows: 

“(4) Until the producers on any farm pay 
the penalty on, the farm marketing excess of 
any crop of wheat, the entire crop of wheat 
produced on the farm and any subsequent 
crop of wheat subject to marketing quotas 
in which the producer has an interest shall 
be subject to a lien in favor of the United 
States for the amount of the penalty.” 

(5) By striking out corn or“ from para- 
graph (5). 

(6) By striking out “corn or“ from para- 
graph (6). 

(7) By repealing paragraph (7), and by 
renumbering paragraphs (8) through (11) 
as (7) through (10), respectively. 

(8) By amending the first sentence of 
paragraph (8) redesignated by this section 
as paragraph (7) to read as follows: “Until 
the penalty is paid on the marketing excess 
of wheat each bushel of wheat produced on 
the farm which is sold by the producer to 
any person within the United States shall 
be subject to the penalty as specified in 
paragraph (2) of this resolution.“; and by 
adding at the end of such paragraph the 
following sentence: 

“If the buyer falls to collect such penalty, 
such buyer and all persons entitled to share 
in the wheat marketed from the farm or the 
proceeds thereof shall be jointly and sev- 
erally liable for such penalty.” 

(9) By repealing paragraph (12), and by 
adding the following new paragraphs to 
follow paragraph (11), redesignated by this 
section as paragraph (10): 

“(11) The persons liable for the payment 
or collection of the penalty on any amount 
of wheat shall be liable also for interest 
thereon at the rate of 6 per centum per 
annum from the date the penalty becomes 
due until the date of payment of such 
penalty. 

“(12) If marketing quotas for wheat are 
not in effect for any marketing year, all pre- 
vious marketing quotas applicable to wheat 
shall be terminated, effective as of the first 
day of such marketing year. Such termina- 
tion shall not abate any penalty previously 
incurred by a producer or relieve any buyer 
of the duty to remit penalties previously 
collected by him.“ 

Sec. 420. Section 371 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by deleting 
“corn, wheat,” in the first sentence thereof. 
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(2) The first sentence of subsection (b) is 
amended by striking out “any national acre- 
age allotment for corn or“, wheat,“ and “in 
order to effect the declared policy of this Act 
or”. 

Sec. 421. Section 385 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended by inserting in the first sen- 
tence after “parity payment,“ the following: 
“payment under section 339,“ 

Sec. 422. The amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and to Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, as amended, made by sections 410 
through 421 of this Act shall be in effect only 
with respect to programs applicable to the 
crops planted for harvest in the calendar year 
1963 or any subsequent year and the market- 
ing years beginning in the calendar year 1963 
or any subsequent year. 


Wheat Marketing Allocation Program 


Sec. 423. Title III of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is hereby 
amended (1) by designating subtitles D 
and E as subtitles E and F, respectively, and 
(2) by inserting after subtitle C a new 
subtitle D as follows; 


“Subtitle D—Wheat marketing allocation 
“Legislative Findings 


“Sec. 379a. Wheat, in addition to being 
a basic food, is one of the great export 
crops of American agriculture and its pro- 
duction for domestic consumption and for 
export is necessary to the maintenance of 
a sound national economy and to the gen- 
eral welfare. The movement of wheat 
from producer to consumer, in the form of 
the commodity or any of the products 
thereof, is preponderantly in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Unreasonably low prices 
of wheat to producers impair their pur- 
chasing power for nonagricultural products 
and place them in a position of serious dis- 
parity with other industrial groups. The 
conditions affecting the production of wheat 
are such that without Federal assistance, 
producers cannot effectively prevent disas- 
trously low prices for wheat. It is neces- 
sary, in order to assist wheat producers in 
obtaining fair prices, to regulate the price 
of wheat used for domestic food and for 
exports in the manner provided in this 
subtitle. 


“Wheat Marketing Allocation 


“Sec. 379b. During any marketing year for 
which a marketing quota is in effect for 
wheat, beginning with the marketing year 
for the 1963 crop, a wheat marketing allo- 
cation program shall be in effect as provided 
in this subtitle. Whenever a wheat market- 
ing allocation program is in effect for any 
marketing year the Secretary shall deter- 
mine (1) the wheat marketing allocation, 
which shall be the amount of wheat used 
during the marketing year for human con- 
sumption in the United States and exports 
on which marketing certificates shall be is- 
sued to producers in order to achieve, inso- 
far as practicable, the price and income ob- 
jectives of this subtitle, and (2) the national 
allocation percentage which shall be the per- 
centage which the national marketing allo- 
cation is of the national marketing quota 
of wheat during the calendar year in which 
such marketing year begins. Each farm 
shall receive a wheat marketing allocation 
for such marketing year equal to the number 
of bushels obtained by multiplying the 
number of acres in the farm acreage allot- 
ment for wheat by the estimated yield of 
wheat for the farm as determined by the 
Secretary, and multiplying the resulting 
number of bushels by the national alloca- 
tion percentage. 

“Marketing Certificates 

“Sec. 379c. (a) The Secretary shall pro- 
vide for the issuance of wheat marketing 
certificates for each marketing year for which 
a wheat marketing allocation program is in 
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effect for the purpose of enabling producers 
on any farm with respect to which certifi- 
cates are issued to receive, in addition to 
the other proceeds from the sale of wheat, 
an amount equal to the value of such certifi- 
cates. The wheat marketing certificates is- 
sued with respect to any farm for any mar- 
keting year shall be in the amount of the 
farm wheat marketing allocation for such 
year, but not to exceed (i) the actual acre- 
age of wheat planted on the farm for harvest 
in the calendar year in which the marketing 
year begins multiplied by the estimated yield 
of wheat for the farm, plus (ii) the amount 
of wheat stored to avoid or postpone a mar- 
keting quota penalty, which is released from 
storage during the marketing year on ac- 
count of underplanting or underproduction. 
The Secretary shall provide for the sharing 
of wheat marketing certificates among pro- 
ducers on the farm on the basis of their 
respective shares in the wheat crop produced 
on the farm, or the proceeds therefrom. 

„b) No producer shall be eligible to re- 
ceive wheat marketing certificates with re- 
spect to any farm for any marketing year 
in which a marketing quota penalty is as- 
sessed for any commodity on such farm or 
in which the farm has not complied with 
the land-use requirements of section 339 to 
the extent prescribed by the Secretary, or in 
which, except as the Secretary may by regu- 
lation prescribe, the producer exceeds the 
farm acreage allotment on any other farm 
for any commodity in which he has an in- 
terest as a producer. 

„(e) Whenever a wheat marketing allo- 
cation program is in effect for any marketing 
year, the Secretary shall determine and pro- 
claim for such marketing year the face value 
per bushel of marketing certificates. The 
face value per bushel of marketing certifi- 
cates shall be equal to the amount by which 
the level of price support for wheat accom- 
panied by certificates exceeds the level of 
price support for wheat not accompanied by 
certificates (noncertificate wheat). 

„d) Marketing certificates and transfers 
thereof shall be represented by such docu- 
ments, marketing cards, records, accounts, 
certifications, or other statements or forms 
as the Secretary may prescribe. 


“Marketing Restrictions 


“Sec. 379d. (a) All persons are prohibited 
from acquiring marketing certificates from 
the producer to whom such certificates are 
issued, unless such certificates are acquired 
in connection with the acquisition from such 
producer of a number of bushels of wheat 
equivalent to the marketing certificates. 
Marketing certificates shall be transferable 
only in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. Any unused cer- 
tificates held by persons other than the pro- 
ducer to whom such certificates are issued 
shall be purchased by Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Notwithstanding the forego- 
ing provisions of this section, Commodity 
Credit Corporation is authorized to pur- 
chase from producers certificates not ac- 
companied by wheat in cases where the Sec- 
retary determines that it would constitute 
an undue hardship to require the producer 
to transfer his certificates only in connec- 
tion with the disposition of wheat. 

“(b) During any marketing year for which 
a wheat marketing allocation program is in 
effect, (i) all persons engaged in the process- 
ing of wheat into food products composed 
wholly or partly of wheat shall, prior to mar- 
keting any such product for human food in 
the United States, acquire marketing certifi- 
cates equivalent to the number of bushels 
of wheat contained in such product, and 
(ii) all persons exporting wheat or food 
products composed wholly or partly of wheat 
shall prior to such export acquire marketing 
certificates equivalent to the number of 
bushels so exported. Marketing certificates 
shall be valid to cover only sales or exporta- 
tions made during the marketing year with 
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respect to which they are issued, and after 
being once used to cover a sale or export of 
a food product or an export of wheat shall 
be void and shall be disposed of in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

“(c) Upon the giving of a bond or other 
undertaking satisfactory to the Secretary, 
and subject to such regulations as he may 
prescribe, to secure the purchase of and pay- 
ment for such marketing certificates as may 
be required, any person required to have 
marketing certificates in order to market or 
export a commodity may market any such 
commodity without having first acquired 
marketing certificates. 

“(d) As used in this subtitle, the term 
‘food products’ means any product to be used 
for human consumption, including beverage. 


“Assistance in Purchase and Sale of Market- 
ing Certificates 


“Sec. 379e. For the purpose of facilitating 
the purchase and sale of marketing certi- 
ficates, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is authorized to issue, buy, and sell market- 
ing certificates in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary. Such reg- 
ulations may authorize the Corporation to 
issue and sell certificates in excess of the 
quantity of certificates which it purchases 
and in the purchase and sale of marketing 
certificates to make such discounts and 
charge such premiums not exceeding 5 per 
centum of the face value of the certificate as 
the Secretary shall determine necessary to 
encourage the purchase and sale of such 
certificates through commercial channels. 

“Conversion Factors 

“Sec. 379f. The Secretary shall establish 
conversion factors which shall be used to 
determine the amount of wheat contained in 
any food product. The conversion factor 
for any such food product shall be deter- 
mined upon the basis of the weight of wheat 
used in the manufacture of such product. 

“Authority To Facilitate Transition 

“Sec. 379g. The Secretary is authorized to 
take such action as he determines to be 
necessary to facilitate the transition from 
the program currently in effect to the pro- 
gram provided for in this subtitle. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subtitle, 
such authority shall include, but shall not 
be limited to, the authority to exempt all or 
a portion of the wheat or food products made 
therefrom in the channels of trade on the 
effective date of the program under this sub- 
title from the marketing restrictions in sub- 
section (b) of section 379d, or to sell certif- 
icates to persons owning such wheat or food 
products at such prices as the Secretary may 
determine. Any such certificate shall be is- 
sued by Commodity Credit Corporation. 


“Reports and Records 


“Sec. 379h. This section shall apply to 
warehousemen, processors, and exporters of 
wheat and food products containing wheat, 
and all persons purchasing, selling, or other- 
wise dealing in wheat marketing certificates. 
Any such person shall, from time to time on 
request of the Secretary, report to the Secre- 
tary such information and keep such records 
as the Secretary finds to be necessary to 
enable him to carry out the provisions of 
this subtitle. Such information shall be 
reported and such records shall be kept in 
such manner as the Secretary shall prescribe. 
For the purpose of ascertaining the cor- 
rectness of any report made or record kept, 
or of obtaining information required to be 
furnished in any report, but not so fur- 
nished, the Secretary is hereby authorized 
to examine such books, papers, records, ac- 
counts, correspondence, contracts, docu- 
ments, and memorandums as he has reason 
to believe are relevant and are within the 
control of such person. 

“Penalties 


“Sec. 3791. (a) Any person who violates 
or attempts to violate or who participates 
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or aids in the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of subsection (b) of section 379d of 
this Act shall forfeit to the United States 
a sum equal to two times the face value of 
the marketing certificates involved in such 
violation. Such forfeiture shall be recover- 
able in a civil action brought in the name 
of the United States. 

“(b) Any person, except a producer who 
is subject to subsection (c) of this section, 
who violates or attempts to violate or who 
participates or aids in the violation of any 
provision of this subtitle, or of any regula- 
tion, governing the acquisition, disposition, 
or handling of marketing certificates or who 
fails to make any report or keep any record 
as required by section 379h shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be subject to a fine of 
not more than $5,000 for each violation. 

“(c) Any person who, in his capacity as 
a producer, knowingly violates or attempts 
to violate or who participates or aids in the 
violation of any provision of this subtitle, 
or of any regulation, governing the acquisi- 
tion, disposition, or handling of marketing 
certificates or fails to make any report or 
keep any record as required by section 379h 
shall, (i) forfeit any right to receive market- 
ing certificates, in whole or in part as the 
Secretary may determine, with respect to 
the farm or farms and for the marketing 
year with respect to which any such act or 
default is committed, or (ii), if such market- 
ing certificates have already been issued, pay 
to the Secretary, upon demand, the amount 
of the face value of such certificates, or such 
part thereof as the Secretary may determine. 
Such determination by the Secretary with 
respect to the amount of such marketing cer- 
tificates to be forefeited or the amount to be 
paid by such producer shall take into con- 
sideration the circumstances relating to the 
act or default committed and the seriousness 
of such act or default. 

(d) Any person who falsely makes, issues, 
alters, forges, or counterfeits any marketing 
certificate, or with fraudulent intent pos- 
sesses, transfers, or uses any such falsely 
made, issued, altered, forged, or counter- 
feited marketing certificate, shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony and upon conviction there- 
of shall be subject to a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment of not more 
than ten years, or both. 


“Regulations 


“Sec. 3791. The Secretary shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subtitle in- 
cluding but not limited to regulations gov- 
erning the acquisition, disposition, or han- 
dling of marketing certificates.” 

SEC. 424. The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) By inserting after section 106 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 107. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this Act, beginning with the 
1963 crop— 

“(1) price support for wheat accompanied 
by marketing certificates shall be at such 
leyel not less than 75 per centum or more 
than 90 per centum of the parity price there- 
for as the Secretary determines appropriate 
taking into consideration the factors speci- 
fied in section 401(b); 

(2) price support for wheat not accom- 
panied by marketing certificates shall be at 
such level as the Secretary determines appro- 
priate taking into consideration competitive 
world prices of wheat, the feeding value of 
wheat in relation to feed grains, and the 
level at which price support is made available 
for feed grains; 

“(3) if marketing quotas are in effect for 
the crop of wheat, price support shall be 
made available only to cooperators; 

(4) no price support shall be made avail- 
able for any crop of wheat for which market- 
ing quotas are not in effect because of dis- 
apprcva! of quotas by producers; 
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(5) the level of price support for any 
crop of wheat for which a national market- 
ing quota is not proclaimed shall be as 
provided in section 101; and 

(6) a‘cooperator’ with respect to any crop 
of wheat produced on a farm shall be a pro- 
ducer who (i) does not knowingly exceed 
(A) the farm acreage allotment for wheat 
or any other commodity on the farm or (B) 
except as the Secretary may by regulation 
prescribe, the farm acreage allotment on any 
other farm for any commodity in which he 
has an interest as a producer, and (ii) com- 
plies with the land-use requirements of sec- 
tion 339 of the: Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938; as amended, to the extent prescribed 
by the Secretary.” 

(2) By changing the period at the end of 
the third sentence in section 407 to a colon 
and adding the following: “Provided, That if 
w wheat marketing allocation program is in 
effect, the current support price for wheat 
shall be the support price for wheat 
accompanied by a certificate and wheat sold 
shall be accompanied by a certificate.” 

(3) By adding at the end of section 407 
the following new sentence: “Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision hereof, if a market- 
ing quota for wheat for any marketing year 
is disapproved by producers, the Commodity 
Credit. Corporation may sell for unrestricted 
use from: its stocks at market prices during 
the marketing year not to exceed two hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat.” 


Subtitle. C—Dairy 


Sec. 430. The current rate of production 
and marketing of milk in the continental 
United: States, excluding Alaska, is such as 
will result. im excessive and burdensome sup- 
Plies of milk and other dairy products dur- 
ing the marketing year ending March 31, 
1963. 

In order to afford producers the oppor- 
tunity and the means by which they can on 
a compensated basis voluntarily adjust their 
marketings of milk during the marketing 
‘year ending March 31, 1963, more nearly to 
equal demand and thus reduce Government 
purehases under its price support program, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized, through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, to carry out for the marketing 
year ending March 31, 1963, an emergency 
dairy surplus reduction payments program 
as set forth in the following sections of this 
subtitle. 

Sec.. 431. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration is hereby authorized to. make surplus 
reduction payments to producers in con- 
tinental United States, excluding Alaska, 
who agree to reduce, during any one or more 
quarterly marketing periods of the market- 
ing year ending March 31, 1963, their market- 
ings to a level not (i) less than 10 per centum 
or (11) more than the larger of 25 per centum 
or seven thousand five hundred pounds of 
milk below their normal marketing levels 
established pursuant to section 434 of this 
Act for each such quarterly marketing pe- 
riod: Provided, That Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall, to. the maximum extent 
practicable, limit such agreements so as not 
to effect adjustments in any dairy district in 
excess of 10 per centum of the estimated total 
marketings by all producers in such district 
during the preceding marketing year. For 
this purpose, the Secretary shall divide the 
continental United States, excluding Alaska, 
into fifteen dairy districts each having there- 
in approximately the same proportion of 
total milk production. Such payments shall 
not exceed’ (i) $2.50 per hundredweight of 
milk, basis 3.82 per centum butterfat con- 
tent, (ii) such rates as the Secretary deter- 
mines will effectuate voluntary reduction in 
marketings by producers, or (iii) the cost of 
acquiring such milk in the form of dairy 
products had such milk been marketed. A 
producer who fails to reduce his marketings 
to the extent required by his agreement shall 
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be eligible to the surplus reduction pay- 
ment on the quantity by which he actually 
reduced his marketings below his. normal 
marketing level, provided he reduces by as 
much as 10 per centum of his normal mar- 
keting level, but. the amount of such pay- 
ment shall be reduced by an amount equal to 
20 per centum of what would have been the 
payment on the quantity of milk which he 
failed to reduce. Agreements entered into 
hereunder may contain such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary determines necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of the emergency 
dairy surplus reduction payments program 
and to assure that a producer’s reduction 
in marketings is not offset through a trans- 
fer of his milk cows to another producer for 
the production and marketing of milk. 

Sec. 432, The Secretary shall establish a 
normal marketing level for each producer in 
the continental United States, excluding 
Alaska, who desires to enter into an agree- 
ment with Commodity Credit Corporation 
pursuant to section 433 of this Act. Such 
normal marketing level shall be the number 
of pounds of milk, or the number of pounds 
of milkfat, or such units of dairy products 
as the Secretary may deem appropriate for 
the administration of this subtitle which 
is the lower of (i) the producer’s marketings 
during the calendar year 1961 or (11) the Sec- 
retary's estimate of what would be mar- 
keted in a calendar year by the producer 
based on the rate of his marketings when 
he enters into the agreement with Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, adjusted for seasonal 
variation. In establishing a normal mar- 
keting level, the Secretary shall make such 
adjustments in the producer's 1961 market- 
ings as he deems necessary for food, drought, 
disease of herd, personal health, or other 
abnormal conditions affecting production or 
marketing, including the fact that the pro- 
ducer may have commenced production and 
marketing after January 1, 1961. A pro- 
ducer's normal marketing level for the mar- 
keting year shall be apportioned by the Sec- 
retary among quarterly marketing periods 
thereof in accordance with the producer’s 
marketing pattern in 1961, subject to such 
adjustments as the Secretary determines 
necessary to enable the producer to carry out 
his herd management plans for the market- 
ing year. The quantity thus apportioned to 
a quarterly marketing period shall be the 
producer’s normal marketing level for such 
period. 

Src. 433. The Secretary shall prescribe 
such conversion factors as he deems neces- 
sary for use in determining the quantity of 
milk marketed by producers who market 
their milk in the form of farm-separated 
cream, butterfat, and other dairy products. 

Sec. 434. The quantity of milk reduced by 
a producer pursuant to his agreement under 
this Act shall be considered as having been 
produced and marketed by him for the pur- 
pose of determining his production or mar- 
keting history under any farm program in 
which such history may become a factor. 
A producer may, to such extent and sub- 
ject. to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary, may prescribe, transfer his normal 
marketing level, or any part thereof, to any 
other producer or prospective new producer 
who agrees. to utilize such normal market- 
ing level for the disposition in commercial 
channels of milk, butterfat, or dairy products 
produced in the same State as that in which 
the transferor engaged in production or any 
State adjacent. thereto. A producer who 
moves. from one area to another and there 
engages in the production and marketing of 
milk may take with him all er any portion 
of his normal marketing level. 

Sec.. 435. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe 
such regulations as are n for the en- 
forcement and the effective administration 
of this subtitle. 

(b) Costs incurred in the carrying out of 
the provisions of this subtitle shall be borne 
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by the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
shall. be considered as nonadministrative ex- 
penses of the Corporation. 

Sec, 436. Whenever normal marketing 
levels are established under this subtitle, 
notwithstanding any provision of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
(T U.S.C. 601 et seq:), any order issued un- 
der section 8c thereof may in addition to 
the provisions im section 8c (5) and (7) 
contain provisions for an adjustment in the 
uniform: price for producers receiving sur- 
plus reduction payments for marketings be- 
low their normal marketing levels. Under 
such provisions the total payments to such 
producers under an order shall be equal to 
(1) the uniform price multiplied by their 
normal marketing level minus (2) the lowest 
class price under the order multiplied by 
the amount by which such producers have 
reduced marketings below their normal 
marketing level. In the computation of the 
uniform price there shall be included, at the 
lowest class price, the volume of milk upon 
which producers will be entitled to: market- 
ing adjustment. payments. For the pur- 
poses of this section a producer’s normal 
marketing level shall. be apportioned on a 
monthly basis. In the case of a producer, 
part of whose normal marketing level is 
based on marketings which were not subject 
to. regulation under the order during the 
representative period, the Secretary shall 
apportion such producer’s normal marketing 
level in accordance with his deliveries of 
milk in such representative period and the 
reduction in deliveries from the amount ap- 
portioned to the marketing area shall be 
considered in. the calculation of the uniform 
price and payment under such order. The 
incorporation of provisions in an order here- 
under shall be subject to the same procedural 
requirements of the Act as other provisions 
under section 8c. 

Src. 437. No person engaged in the pur- 
chase or handling of milk, milk fat, or dairy 
products shall discriminate against any 
producer who enters into an agreement with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation pursuant 
to this Act. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall not purchase dairy products 
from any person whom the Secretary deter- 
mines practices such discrimination. The 
several district courts of the United States 
shall have original jurisdiction to hear and 
determine controversies arising under this 
section, without regard to the amount in 
controversy, and to enjoin and restrain any 
person or persons from discriminating or 
conspiring to discriminate against any pro- 
ducer in violation of this section. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record at this point the amendments 
referred to during the debate, copies: of 
which have been filed with the minority 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina?’ 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Amendment. offered by Mr. JENNINGS: 
On page 41, line 19, change the period: to a 
comma and add. the following: “but exclud- 
ing the acreage of feed grains harvested for 
silage not in excess of the acreage of feed 
grains harvested for silage during the base 
period as defined in section 360(d) if the 
operator of the farm elects in writing to 
have such feed grains harvested for silage 
excluded. The review provisions applicable 
to marketing quotas in sections 361-367 shall 
apply to the determination of the acreage of 
silage exempt under this subsection.” 

Amendment proposed by Mr. MATTHEWS: 
On page 36, beginning on line 4, and page 60, 
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beginning on line 21, strike out item (1) and 
insert: 

“(1) that the diverted acres shall be de- 
voted to conservation uses that will maintain 
the land free from erosion, weeds, insects, 
and rodents as approved by the Secretary: 
Provided, That summer fallow and idle land 
will not be considered a conservation use of 
farms that did not follow such conservation 
uses during 1959 and 1960;". 

Amendment offered by Mr. MarrHews: On 
page 16, beginning with line 21, strike out 
down through the period in line 22. 

On page 41, line 13, strike out “oats.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENNINGS: On 
page 27, line 16, and on page 28, line 14, 
strike out “twenty-five” and substitute 
“forty.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. McSween: On 
page 47, line 1, beginning after the comma, 
strike out down through line 6 and sub- 
stitute the following: “if a marketing quota 
for feed grains for any marketing year is 
disapproved by producers, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may sell for unrestricted 
use from its stocks during such marketing 
year not to exceed ten million tons, or the 
equivalent in bushels, of feed grains at not 
less than 2 per centum above the current 
support price for such commodity, plus rea- 
sonable carrying charges.” 

On 81, line 16, beginning after the 
comma, strike out down through line 21 and 
substitute the following: “the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may sell for unrestricted 
use from its stocks during the marketing 
year not to exceed two hundred million 
bushels of wheat at not less than 2 per 
centum above the current support price for 
such commodity, plus reasonable carrying 
charges.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. PoacE: On page 


40, between lines 18 and 19, insert the 
following: 
“Sec. 3601. Notwithstanding any other 


provisions of law, subject to such additional 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe, an acreage equal to that part of a 
farm acreage allotment for any commodity 
which is not utilized for the production of 
such commodity because of adverse weather 
conditions may be devoted to the production 
of feed grains under the following conditions: 
(1) any so devoted to feed grains 
shall not be considered as feed grain acreage 
for purposes of determining the farm market- 
ing excess, (2) price support shall be re- 
stricted to that percentage of the total pro- 
duction of feed grains on the farm equal to 
the percentage that the farm acreage allot- 
ment for feed grains bears to the total 
acreage of feed grains on the farm, (3) the 
land-use provisions of section 360j shall be 
inapplicable to a farm on which any acreage 
is so devoted to feed grains, and (4) any 
acreage so devoted to feed grains shall not 
be considered as feed grain acreage in de- 
termining whether the producer exceeded 
the farm acreage allotment for feed grains 
for purposes of sections 339, 360j, 379c of this 
Act and sections 105 and 107 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. PoacE: On page 
88, line 8, insert immediately after “malting 
barley,” the following: other annual field 
crops for which price support is not made 
available,”. 

On page 38, line 18, change the period to 
a comma and add the following: “and no 
price support shall be made available for the 
production of any such crop on such di- 
verted acreage.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. BREEDING: On 
page 36, line 22, after farm“ insert a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That this re- 
quirement to devote such acreage to soil- 
conserving uses shall not operate to prevent 
the use which would otherwise be permitted 
under this title of any acreage allotment in 
effect for any commodity on the farm”. 
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On page 61, line 14, after “farm” insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided, That 
this requirement to devote such acreage to 
soil-conserving uses shall not operate to 
prevent the use which would otherwise be 
permitted under this title of any acreage 
allotment in effect for any commodity on the 
farm”. 

Amendments offered by Mr. JENNINGS: 

On page 53, beginning with line 1, strike 
out down through line 8 and substitute the 
following: 

(62) By amending subsection (e) thereof 
by striking out in the first sentence there- 
of ‘any of the 1962, 1963, and 1964 crops’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 1962 crop’.” 

On page 53, between lines 21 and 22, add 
the following: 

“(6) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“*(1) If, with respect to any crop of wheat, 
the Secretary finds that the acreage allot- 
ments of farms producing any kind of wheat 
are inadequate to provide for the production 
of a sufficient quantity of such kind of 
wheat to satisfy the demand therefor, the 
wheat acreage allotment for such crop for 
each farm located in a county designated 
by the Secretary as a county which (1) is 
capable of producing such kind of wheat, 
and (2) has produced such kind of wheat 
for commercial food products during one or 
more of the five years immediately preced- 
ing the year in which such crop is harvested, 
shall be increased by such uniform percent- 
age as he deems necessary to provide for such 
quantity. No increase shall be made under 
this subsection in the wheat acreage allot- 
ment of any farm for any crop if any wheat 
other than such kind of wheat is planted 
on such farm for such crop. Any increases 
in wheat acreage allotments authorized by 
this subsection shall be in addition to the 
National, State, and county wheat acreage 
allotments, and such increases shall not be 
considered in establishing future State, 
county, and farm allotments. The provisions 
of paragraph (6) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress (7 U.S.C. 1340 (6)), and 
section 326(b) of this Act, relating to the re- 
duction of the storage amount of wheat shall 
apply to the allotment for the farm estab- 
lished without regard to this subsection and 
not to the increased allotment under this 
subsection. The land-use provisions of sec- 
tion 339 shall not be applicable to any farm 
receiving an increased allotment under this 
subsection and the producers on such farms 
shall not be required to comply with such 
provisions as a condition of eligibility for 
price support.“ 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee: On page 88, line 15, strike out “or 
sewer” and insert “or outside metropolitan 
areas, municipalities and adjacent areas 
within 50 miles sewer”. 

Amendments offered by Mr. McSween: 

On page 45, line 3, strike out “price sup- 
port for each crop of corn“ and substitute “if 
marketing quotas for any crop of feed grains 
are not disapproved by producers, price sup- 
port for corn of such 

On page 45, between lines 15 and 16, insert 
the following new paragraph: 

“(2) if marketing quotas for any crop of 
feed grains are disapproved by producers, 
price support for corn of such crop shall be 
at such level not to exceed 50 per centum of 
the parity price therefor as will not result 
in a net increase in stock of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and as the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate after consideration of 
the factors specified in section 401(b).” 

On page 45, line 16, renumber paragraph 
(2) as paragraph (3). 

On page 45, beginning with line 23 strike 
out down through line 25, and substitute 
the following: 

(4) price support for feed grains shall be 
made available only to cooperators.” 
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On page 46, beginning with line 1, strike 
out down through line 3. 

On page 46, line 4, insert at the beginning 
of paragraph (5) the following: “if market- 
ing quotas are in effect for the crop of feed 
grains”. 

On page 46, line 13, after the period in- 
sert the following: “if marketing quotas are 
not in effect for the crop of feed grains, a 
‘cooperator’ with respect to any crop of feed 
grains produced on a farm shall be a pro- 
ducer who does not knowingly exceed the 
farm acreage allotment for feed grains.” 

On page 46, between lines 13 and 14, in- 
sert the following: 

“(6) the term ‘feed grains’, as used in this 
section, means feed grains as defined in sec- 
tion 301 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended.” 

On page 80, line 6, immediately preceding 
“price support” insert “if marketing quotas 
are in effect for wheat“. 

On page 80, lines 12-13, strike out “if 
marketing quotas are in effect for the crop 
of wheat”. 

On page 80, beginning with line 15, strike 
out down through line 17 and substitute 
the following: 

“(4) price support for any crop of wheat 
for which marketing quotas have been dis- 
approved by producers shall be at such level 
not to exceed 50 per centum of the parity 
price therefor as will not result in a net 
increase in stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and as the Secretary determines 
appropriate after consideration of the factors 
specified in section 401(b),”. 

On page 80, line 21, at the beginning of 
paragraph (6) insert the following: “if 
marketing quotas are in effect for the crop 
of wheat,“ 

On page 81, line 6, after the period insert 
the following: 

“If marketing quotas are not in effect for 
the crop of wheat, a ‘cooperator' with respect 
to any crop of wheat produced on a farm 
shall be a producer who does not knowingly 
exceed the farm acreage allotment for 
wheat.” 

Amendments offered by Mr. JENNINGS; 

On page 38, line 19, strike out subsection 
(f) and substitute the following: 

“(f) During the crop years 1963, 1964, and 
1965 the diverted acreage may be grazed at 
the producer's option, but no payment shall 
be made for acreage which is grazed.” 

On page 35, line 5, strike out paragraph 
(3) and substitute the following: 

“(3) Beginning with the crop year 1966, 
the Secretary may, pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by him, permit the diverted acre- 
age to be grazed in order to alleviate hard- 
ship arising from drought, flood, or other 
emergency conditions.” 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, although 
there is not one farm in my district, I 
feel impelled to state my position on the 
farm legislation which we are now con- 
sidering. 

In my community, there is general dis- 
gust with the high cost and the great 
waste of our annual agricultural sur- 
pluses. I suppose most people would like 
to eliminate the entire program, includ- 
ing what remains in the law from the 
Brannan program, the Benson program, 
and what is promised under the Free- 
man program. The general feeling is 
that enough is enough. 
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Personally, I am: not so discouraged. 
While the agricultural programs: of this 
country have beem wasteful and extrav- 
agant, they have nevertheless provided 
bountiful reserves of food which are the 
envy of the entire world. In this cen- 
tury, the development. of modern agri- 
culture in the United. States ranks per- 
haps. foremost. im the achievements of 
mankind—outranking our progress: in 
mass production, the development of air 
travel, and the probes of space. The 
scientific development of agriculture in 
the United States and the conquest. of 
hunger im the world may well prove to be 
the giant step of this century. 

These plans—all of them—have in one 
way or another contributed to the de- 
velopment of agricultural science. There 
has been waste, there has been extrava- 
gance; but there also has been a stimulus 
for higher productivity on less land. The 
farmer as a businessman. is. second to no 
one for ingenuity. Whatever the plan 
or program, he has always managed to 
find a path to farm profits. 

Immoderate surpluses are wrong. If 
the land is used to create waste, it is 
being abused. On the other hand, there 
are some advantages to moderate sur- 
plus accumulations. A moderate sur- 
plus serves to depress: and reduce con- 
sumer prices. The risk of shortage is 
avoided. The risk of high prices and 
shortage speculation is eliminated. 
Meat and poultry prices have been mod- 
erate. If the entire termination of sur- 
plus programs were to be brought about, 
it could result. in substantial increases 
in the price of beef, pork, veal, lamb, 
and poultry, which would be far more 
costly to the: individual consumer than 
his pro rata contribution to the farm 
program. With sirloin steak at 79 cents 
a pound and dressed chicken at 29 cents 
a pound, the consumer is reaping a daily 
benefit. from the farm program, which 
must not be overlooked and which 
should not be eliminated. 

Frankly, there are many serious oh- 
jections to the farm: program: beyond 
the problems: of costly surplus: accumu- 
latiom and Government subsidies. For 
too long a time and in too many ways, 
the farm program has been adminis- 
tered as the private domain of “big 
business” farm operators. If the price 
support program were limited to the 
smaller farmers. with a loan limitation 
of $25,000 or even $50,000; the program 
would become: less costly.. Neither side 
seems to want that kind of am approach. 

Nor do I believe that a farm program 
should be adopted by a vote of certain 
farmers participating in à farmer's 
plebiscite: to determine what kind of a 
program: should be adopted. That de- 
cision ought. to be made by Congress on 
the basis of what is good for America 
rather than what is good for the farmer. 
Congress should not, be permitted: to di- 
vest, itself of the ultimate responsibility. 
If we believe in the cutback. of acreage 
or the reduction of surplus-producing 
parity, we ought simply to cut. back the 
levels. of parity payments. 

Under our agricultural programs, the 
farmer with acute business acumen, has 
devised. many things he can sell besides 
agricultural products. When the cotton 
farmer cut back cotton production for 
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higher prices, he converted his unused 
farmland: to feed grains; When his 
feed grain land is eut back, he will try 
to convert the land to sugar and take ad- 
vantage of the sugar bill we just passed. 
When the farmer has run out of all 
other uses for his land, he will simply 
apply to the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration and seek to redevelop it as 
an industrial site. In the meanwhile, he 
may have sold his crop allotment to 
someone else and earned money on a 
franchise or license on land which is not 
even available. 

The law and regulations relating to 
the transfer of crop allotments have cre- 
ated rights im land never fully antici- 
pated by Congress. Thus, in addition to 
the commodity markets, we have cre- 
ated markets in crop. allotments and 
parity credits, which have created pri- 
vate rights unrelated: to farm: productiv- 
ity or any other discernible public 
purpose: 

Im spite of all of my grave concerns, I 
expect to vote for the Freeman program. 
I believe it deserves a trial—ati least the 
same kind. of trial we gave predecessor 
programs. My hope is that it will 
work—that it eam perform the “miracle” 
of reduced surplus, reduced public costs, 
higher farm income, and low consumer 
prices. If it fails to move the farm pro- 
gram in the right direction, we can aban- 
don. the approach next year and search 
for another alternative. Although I do 
not. expect. a panacea, I do hope for a 
solution to the problem which the farmer 
cam live with and which the people of 
America can accept. 

It is also my hope that. the Secretary 
of Agriculture and his entire Depart- 
ment will come to the realization that 
the farm program involves every Amer- 
jean— that the Department of Agricul- 
ture can no longer remain as the farm- 
ers“ private domain. Time is running 
out on popular support for farm pro- 
grams. In order to watch over con- 
sumer interests, it would be extremely 
helpful. to establish am office for an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture: for 
Consumer Interests to be headed by a 
responsible leader in urban affairs to 
“watchdog” activities in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which may prove 
prejudicial or harmful to the vital inter- 
ests of the urban resident who pays the 
bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that: the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having, resumed the chair, 
Mr. Water, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole: House om the State of 
the Union, reported that that; Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bil! (H.R. 11222) had come to no res- 
olution thereon. 


HOUR: OF MEETING TOMORROW 

Mr. ALBERT: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous. consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
ee ronan of the gentleman from Okla- 

oma 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, can the gentleman 
tell us what is proposed to be done on 
Friday of this. week? 

Mr. ALBERT. At this time I am not 
able to advise the gentlemam. 

Mr. GROSS. Will there be a session 
on Priday? 

Mr. ALBERT. T am not able to advise 
the gentleman of that at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemam from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is sorry, 
but the gentleman did not exercise his 
rights under the rule. His reservation 
comes too late. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 AND SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE TAXA- 
TION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 5, and the Special Subcommittee on 
Statie Taxation. of Interstate Commerce 
of the Committee on. the: Judiciary may 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
for the balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Could 
the House revert to the position just be- 
fore the last objection I made to give me 
an opportunity to say what I wanted 
to say? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman. Does the: gentle- 
man reserve his right to object to this 
request? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I was 
reserving the right to object to the pre- 
vious request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put the 
question, and the gentlemam did: not re- 
serve the right to object. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, then all I cam do is to insist on 
objecting to all other requests: 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will 
withdraw his objection. and reserve the 
right to. object, them the Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Well, 
I wanted to reserve the right to object 
to the preceding request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Unfortunately, the 
gentleman did not manifest. that inten- 
tion, and the unanimous- consent request 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Well, 
I will reserve the right to object: at this 
time, then, Mr. Speaker. I do not want 
to be: obstinate. 

The SPEAKER. In other words, the 
gentleman reserves. the right. to object 
to the unanimous-consent. request, made 
by the gentleman: from Oklahoma? 

Mr: ANDERSEN of Minnesota. It was 
my intention, Mr. Speaker, to ask, rela- 
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tive to the 11 o’clock situation, as to 
what was going to be the attitude of the 
conferees on this so-called duck hunters’ 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] put in the bill 
and cluttered it up with, but I did not 
have the opportunity. At least, Mr. 
Speaker, I will now withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


THE 99TH BIRTHDAY OF THE STATE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, a tribute 
to the State of West Virginia is appro- 
priate on any date. However, the 99th 
anniversary of West Virginia’s statehood 
is a highly significant occasion, 

On June 20, 1863, West Virginia en- 
tered the Union with a constitution 
which provided for gradual emancipa- 
tion of slaves. It has been said time 
and time again that West Virginia was 
born out of the struggles of the Civil 
War. But actually this birth was not a 
sudden thing. For decades the rugged 
individuals, who occupied the mountain 
and valley regions of what was the west- 
ern portion of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, had diligently searched for 
that independence of mind, body, and 
soul which was found in the hardy and 
fearless pioneer. The pioneers of West 
Virginia were indeed fearless in their 
endeavors to make for themselves and 
their families a way of life dedicated to 
the principles which were firmly written 
into the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United 
States, 

George Washington wrote one of the 
most famous of West Virginia’s early 
journals. This was done in 1748 after 
his surveying trip through the moun- 
tains and he expressed pleasure and 
wonderment when he witnessed the vast 
beauty and contrast of the region. 

The early population of the Mountain 
State came from the eastern sea coast 
of the Nation and from Great Britain, 
Germany, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Po- 
land, and Austria. But a recent census 
revealed that almost 93 of every 100 
West Virginians were at that time Amer- 
ican born. 

The cities of West Virginia are most 
numerous on the Appalachian Plateau. 
The broad rivers and rich natural re- 
sources of this region have provided the 
necessary transportation facilities and 
raw materials for industrial development. 

The country life of West Virginia is an 
important and predominating factor in 
any discussion of our State, as there are 
approximately 650 towns and villages 
with populations of less than 5,000. 

The people of West Virginia are hard 
working and freedom loving. They are 
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employed in the coal mines, in manu- 
facturing and processing, and in farm- 
ing. Chemicals, iron and steel, glass and 
pottery, metal products, textile plants 
and forest products—all are a part of 
the growing industrialization of West 
Virginia. The development of West Vir- 
ginia from a backward frontier State 
to one of the most highly industrialized 
areas in the Nation is a great and good 
story. 

West Virginia produces striking con- 
trasts, not only among the individuals 
who live there and in their way of liv- 
ing, but also in its widely varying topog- 
raphy. The scenery, too, is unusual and 
interesting in its diversity. High moun- 
tains are broken by broad level valleys, 
narrow gorges, or swiftly falling rivulets 
that form shining miniature falls and 
cascades. Sloping foothills and rolling 
valleys are ribboned by broad rivers. 
Broad peaks rise above forested hills and 
field-dotted plateaus. Forests and parks, 
which are becoming increasingly popular 
as vacation spots, reveal the beauty and 
grandeur of the wilderness, but are short 
distances from modern cities complete 
with all the conveniences of the indus- 
trial age. 

West Virginia has been called a darn 
good State for the shape it’s in.” West 
Virginians like that description. It typi- 
fies the State’s individuality and em- 
phasizes the geography and topography 
that have affected its destiny from the 
time of its birth in 1863. 

There is a sentiment expressed by Jus- 
tice William Douglas of our Supreme 
Court, which is appropriate to a tribute 
to West Virginia. He is a man who has 
lived among the mountains just as we 
West Virginians. Justice Douglas has 
said, and I quote: 

Mountains have a decent influence on men. 
I have never met along the trails of the high 
mountains a mean man, a man who would 
cheat and steal. Certainly most men who 
are raised there or who work there are as 
wholesome as the mountains themselves. 


West Virginia and its people are de- 
lightful subjects on any day, but on this 
special date—June 20, 1962—which com- 
memorates the 99th anniversary of state- 
hood of our Mountain State, I am espe- 
cially proud and honored to speak these 
words: 

In conclusion four lines of a poem come 
to mind: 

Her hills are as high as heaven, 

Her valleys as deep as hell; 
Her people are as rough as the Devil, 
But they sure do treat you swell. 


WAURIKA PROJECT, OKLAHOMA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. WICKERSHAM] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
during the course of the past week, I 
have continued to plead for a Bureau of 
Reclamation project in my district of 
Oklahoma. This project is known as the 
Waurika project. It will be placed on 
Beaver and Cow Creeks in Jefferson 
County, Okla. 

It has been my experience that Con- 
gress has never failed to act in a situa- 
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tion that was one of realneed. Waurika 
is not just another project. As I have 
tried to make it known, Waurika has 
been underwater from a flood within 
the past 2 weeks. As the record shows, 
the area annually suffers from drought 
by the late summer months. 

My colleagues, this is an American 
tragedy. When an area can continu- 
ally flood and then have drought within 
the same year, nature is badly out of 
balance. 

We all know that agricultural prac- 
tices are such that they sometimes com- 
pound these problems. But this area is 
so situated geographically that it would 
be subject to such inconsistencies under 
normal circumstances. 

When nature is out of balance, some- 
thing can be done about it. Man has 
devised means by which he can partially 
harness and make use of nature’s mixed 
blessings. 

In the 1930’s we learned the hard way 
that every drop of water can be more 
precious than a drop of gold. We learned 
that misuse of God’s land and His re- 
sources is a dreadful crime. We learned 
that better agricultural practices could 
mean the salvaging of our soil. This is 
closely connected with our improved 
means of managing that liquefied re- 
source—rain. 

Now you gentlemen who live in the Far 
West and in the North know what rain 
is—but it is almost inconceivable to the 
man who has not witnessed an old- 
fashioned gully-washer, what our prob- 
lem is. 

In the area of Waurika, 4 inches of 
hard rain may fall in one evening. Also, 
a period of 4 months can go by when 
there is not as much as an inch per 
month of precipitation. 

This poses a climatical problem. 
Coupled with the utilization of the land, 
the type of soils in the area, the size of 
the streambeds, the great number of 
small contributaries, the problem at 
Waurika is a great one. 

If the heavy spring rains can be held 
in Beaver and Cow Creeks, the annual 
flooding at Waurika will be eliminated. 
Engineers tell us this can be done with 
the construction of the proposed Wau- 
rika project. Water for irrigation can 
be made available with the construction 
of this project. Thus, the drought condi- 
tions can be alleviated. But, all of this 
is only too obvious. 

There is a small group of citizens who 
are opposing this project. They are the 
ones whose homes will be bought by the 
Government and whose land will be be- 
neath the reservoir. To those people, we 
can guarantee that we will demand that 
they get reasonable consideration for 
their property. But we cannot throw 
away a project of this nature because a 
few do not wish to relinquish title to land. 
When the Government asks citizens to 
give up their homes, it is a serious prob- 
lem. One which requires considerable 
study and much discussion. I have 
talked with some of these people. They 
do not wish to leave their homes. They 
are my constituents and I have com- 
passion for them and understand their 
feelings. But, I feel that the Waurika 
project is absolutely essential to the area. 
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In terms of flood control, drought pre- 
vention, recreation, water supplies, this 
project is a necessity. 

My colleagues, I cannot impress on 
you enough that my constituents do not 
want a giveaway. They are not look- 
ing for a pie in the sky. They want the 
Waurika project as a loan. 

As a Congressman, I naturally am con- 
cerned over the welfare of my people 
back home, just as are all of you dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress. In the 
interests of our Nation and of humanity, 
I have supported certain portions of our 
foreign aid program designed to help 
non-Americans help themselves. I also 
expect us to help Americans to help 
themselves. 

In the preamble to our great Con- 
stitution, it is written that we will pro- 
mote the general welfare” and that we 
will “secure the blessings of liberty for 
ourselves and our posterity.” My col- 
leagues, I interpret the concept of free- 
dom of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” to mean that we must search 
for the best means to serve all of the 
people and endeavor to see that justice 
be done. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend you and the 
Members of this House for your courage 
and your cooperation. Many of you have 
come to me to express your concern on 
this matter. For this I am most grate- 
ful, and for my people, I express heart- 
felt appreciation. When we as Mem- 
bers of Congress fail to stop to hear the 
cries of anguish, the sorrow, the disap- 
pointment, and the disillusion of our fel- 
low Americans, then we had better get 
out of Congress. For we are the repre- 
sentatives of the people and are their 
combined eyes, ears, and mouth. 


PAY SCALES OF POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HALPERN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like once again to call the attention of 
this House to an issue which I hope will 
soon come to the floor. For some time 
now the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has been conducting hearings 
on the subject of the pay scales of postal 
employees. That committee heard over- 
whelming testimony in support of H.R. 
9531 of which I am proud to be cospon- 
sor, my bill being H.R. 9539. 

The committee has heard expert testi- 
mony stressing the urgency for prompt 
action. Yet the bill is delayed and the 
hearings continue. It is my hope that 
the committee will soon reach a favor- 
able decision and report the bill by an 
overwhelming vote. Then we, the Mem- 
bers of this House, can have the oppor- 
tunity to voice what I am sure is the 
overwhelming view of the American 
people, by approving this sorely needed, 
most justifiable pay raise for the postal 
workers. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not deal in tech- 
nicalities today; rather at this time I 
would like to talk in terms of how the 
present. pay structure in the post office 
affects the postal employees whom I 
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know—the men who work and live and 
try to raise their families in New York 
City. 

As you know so well, New York City 
represents approximately one-tenth of 
the entire postal system of the United 
States, both in volume and in the num- 
ber of people employed. The New York 
City Post Office is larger than the en- 
tire postal system of many nations in 
the free world, including our friendly 
neighbor to the north, Canada. If the 
New York City Post Office were to break 
down—if the service were to collapse— 
the entire postal system of the country 
would suffer irreparable harm, and the 
damage not only to our social life but to 
our economic life as well would be in- 
calculable. 

Mr. Speaker, unless the postal pay 
structure is greatly improved and unless 
the postal career is made a great deal 
more attractive, we shall have a break- 
down of service in the New York City 
Post Office. 

The postal employees in New York 
City—including those who work and live 
in my own constituency in the Borough 
of Queens—are greatly underpaid. An 
annual salary of from $4,345 to $5,305 
is simply not enough to raise a family in 
the New York area. I am certain that 
this is also true in every other metro- 
politan area in the Nation, but I am con- 
fining myself to my own geographical 
area at the moment. 

The average yearly salary of the aver- 
age letter carrier or clerk today is $5,005. 
After all the Federal deductions are 
made, this amounts to an average take- 
home pay of only $78.18 a week, before 
State and local taxes. In New York 
City $78.18 a week is a pitifully small 
wage. For a family man it means 
abject poverty. There is hardly a job 
on the New York City payroll—includ- 
ing such positions as janitor, street- 
sweeper, and garbage collector—which 
does not provide a substantially greater 
salary than does the position of letter 
carrier or postal clerk in the New York 
City Post Office. 

The results of our parsimony are al- 
ready making their appearance. In the 
New York City area, postal and Civil 
Service officials have modified the en- 
trance examination for the postal serv- 
ice. It is hoped that this step will at- 
tract the bright, able and ambitious 
young men so urgently needed for these 
positions. But, modification of the 
standards will not attract these men. 
Let us face it—a wage to meet today’s 
living costs is the only thing that will 
turn the trick. 

I am sure my colleagues in this House 
are fully aware that postal work is dif- 
ficult work. It requires skill, diligence, 
intelligence, an excellent and accurate 
memory, and a high standard of honesty 
and integrity. It is not work that just 
anyone can learn and do. 

Many positions in the supervisory 
force of the post office require an im- 
mense amount of ability, experience and 
leadership. These supervisory positions 
are filled by men who came up from the 
ranks, who showed special talent and 
ambition on the way up. We have been 
particularly fortunate in that there has 
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been a constantly replenished pool of 
talent in our post offices from which 
these essential supervisors could be 
chosen. But, where are the supervisors 
of tomorrow coming from? 

Postal management talks about mech- 
anization in the future. This is badly 
needed. It must come. But, mechani- 
zation is never going to replace human 
beings. It will, instead, demand a higher 
degree of intelligence on the part of 
those who handle the machines and the 
electronic devices. It will also demand 
a far higher degree of intelligence and 
talent among the men who supervise the 
mechanized operations. The demand 
for talent and intelligence is going to be 
even greater than it is today. How are 
we going to meet that demand? Wecan 
meet it only by making the postal career 
economically competitive with compa- 
rable jobs in private industry. 

Mr. Speaker, as commendable as the 
administration’s act in coming forward 
voluntarily with a recommendation for 
an increase in postal and Federal pay is, 
it falls far short of the answer. The pay 
proposal which the administration sug- 
gests offers far too little to those who 
need a raise the most—and it offers it 
far too late for those who need a raise 
right now. 

I shall not belabor the point. Postal 
employees need a substantial pay raise, 
and they need it today. The postal sys- 
tem—with its fantastically growing vol- 
ume—cannot escape collapse unless we 
make the pay raise substantial and 
immediate. 

The bill which the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has introduced— 
H.R. 9531—and which I am privileged to 
cosponsor, will accomplish those things 
that must be done for the good of the 
country and for the good of those who 
serve the country with such dedication 
and loyalty. 

I sincerely urge early and favorable 
committee and congressional approval of 
this measure. 


THE BROTHERS ROSTOW 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Roussxror] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
name of Walter W. Rostow has assumed 
critical importance to the United States 
with his drafting of a report proposing 
a softer U.S. foreign policy toward Com- 
munist countries—see remarks of Sena- 
tor EVERETT DIRKSEN in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 18, 1962, pages 
10758-10760, and the Department of State 
publication No. 7277 entitled Free- 
dom From War.” Since Rostow is the 
State Department's chief foreign policy 
adviser, I think we should look into the 
background of this man. 

An article by Alice Widener entitled 
“The Brothers Rostow,” which appeared 
in the August 16, 1957, issue of U.S. A., 
an American magazine of fact and 
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opinion, brings to light little known facts 
concerning Rostow which I believe will 
be of interest to my colleagues. These 
facts clearly show that his aim is the 
formation of a worldwide socialist gov- 
ernment. 

The text of the article follows: 


THE BROTHERS Rostow 
(By Alice Widener) 


Relatively unknown to the American pub- 
lic, but extraordinarily influential in the 
fields of economics, law, and international 
affairs, are the brothers Rostow—Eugene V, 
and W. W. 

Eugene V. Rostow, is dean of the Law 
School at Yale University. 

W. W. (Walt Whitman) Rostow is a pro- 
fessor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Center for International Studies. 

Each of the Rostow brothers has won high 
honors and holds a high post in the aca- 
demic world. Each has occupied positions 
of heavy responsibility in the U.S. Govern- 
ment and in the United Nations. 

Prolific writers, they are busily engaged in 
telling Americans what they should do and 
how to do it. Yet close study of the Rostow 
brothers’ views—as expressed in their own 
writings—has led this writer to form the 
opinion that W. W. Rostow is bent on per- 
suading Americans to squander a large part 
of their wealth, and Eugene V. Rostow is 
bent on hindering their ability to acquire it. 


A PAIR, EVEN AND EQUAL 


The 1956-57 edition of Who's Who in 
America” shows that the Rostow brothers 
were born in Brooklyn, N. T., Eugene V. in 
1913, W. W.in 1916. Both hold degrees from 
Yale University; both studied at universities 
in England, Eugene at Cambridge, W. W. as 
a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. 

During World War II, Eugene served as 
special assistant to Assistant Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, and W. W. served in the 
Oss. 

Two years ago, each of the Rostow 
brothers received a very large amount of 
tax-exempt support for the furtherance of 
his economic and social ideas. 

In December 1955, the Ford Foundation 
gave $1,600,000 to Yale Law School in order 
that it might finance a revision of the cur- 
riculum under the direction of Dean Eugene 
V. Rostow. He promptly announced to the 
press that the new curriculum would become 
unique in the world and its principal pur- 
pose would be “to improve Yale’s methods of 
relating the study of law to history, phi- 
losophy and social sciences.” 1 

In October 1955, the Carnegie Foundation 
gave a 3-year grant to the Massachusetts 
Institute Center for International Studies in 
order that Prof. W. W. Rostow might 
direct the drawing of “a new national por- 
trait of the United States in a world set- 
ting.“ 3 

A most significant fact in the Rostow 
brothers’ careers is that each served in 
Geneva, Switzerland, as Assistant Executive 
Secretary to Gunnar Myrdal, Executive Sec- 
retary of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. W. W. Rostow held the 
post during 1947-49, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Eugene, who held it during 
1949-1950. 

Gunnar Myrdal (Swedish economist and 
social scientist who severely hurt the econ- 
omy of his native land by engineering — 
disastrous pro-Communist trade 
with the Soviet Union after World War m 
is the author of “An American Dilemma” 
and the recently published “An Interna- 
tional Economy,” books that are among the 
most radically leftist documents of the 20th 
century. 


New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 5, 1955. 
2 New York Times, Oct. 2, 1955. 
2 New York Times, Sept. 14, 1949. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


It is not surprising that Myrdal picked 
the brothers Rostow as his special executive 
assistants; the three men are intellectually 
compatible, strong supporters of concepts 
originally embodied in the proposed U.N. 
Havana Charter of 1948. Wholly rejected 
by the U.S. Congress, this charter called for 
socialization of the world, including the 
United States. 

Today the dauntless brothers Rostow con- 
tinually seek to implement the Havana 
charter’s aim of creating a single world 
Socialist economy, and each strives unceas- 
ingly for adoption of a measure essential 
to success. 

Prof. W. W. Rostow advocates adoption 
of SUNFED (a multibillion-dollar Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment of the so-called underdeveloped na- 
tions), and if not SUNFED itself, then what 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY approvingly calls 
SUNFED philosophy. 

Dean Eugene V. Rostow advocates adoption 
of the U.N, restrictive business practices 
proposal which would set up U.N. control 
over all American business. 

Let us examine each of these Rostow- 
revived proposals: 

In sponsoring the SUNFED philosophy (as 
expressed in the Millikan-Rostow report 
submitted to the U.S. National Security 
Council in 1956, a report which has greatly 
influenced the U.S, International Develop- 
ment Loan Fund proposal now before Con- 
gress) ,* Prof. W. W. Rostow wants the United 
States to make a lump-sum appropriation 
of $10 to $12 billion to be spent “without 
any sort of military or political strings at- 
tached” during a 5-year period on grants-in- 
aid and on long-term, low-cost, unprofitable 
loans to underdeveloped nations. Professor 
Rostow doesn’t expect this squandering of 
U.S. taxpayers’ money to win friends for 
the United States or to foster free enter- 
prise. He appears to be wholly unworried 
by the prospect that his plan would mortgage 
a large part of our country's future wealth 
and would make international captives out 
of our hardworking taxpayers. 

To insure the success of his SUNFED plan 
under its alias “The Millikan-Rostow Re- 
port,” Prof. W. W. Rostow envisages adoption 
of all the international economic controls 
that are standard operating procedure for 
Socialist schemes: International price stabi- 
lization, food and fiber banks, currency con- 
trol, elimination of U.S. tariffs, control over 
production, consumption and distribution of 
agricultural products and manufactured 


Like all Socialist 5-year plans, Professor 
Rostow’s is just a starter. On page 59 of the 
Millikan-Rostow report, he and coauthor 
Max Millikan of MIT declare: “Although an 
initial 5-year allocation is recommended, the 
plan would look ahead for a longer period, 
at least a decade.” 


PROFITLESS PLAN 


Also according to Socialist dogma, the 
profit motive is banned from such U.S.-fi- 
nanced, Rostow-devised dealings with foreign 
lands. On page 79 of the Millikan-Rostow 
report there is the flat assertion: 

“The narrow criterion of whether a (devel- 
opment) project can repay from its own reve- 
nues is at best irrelevant and at worst may 
be seriously misleading.” 

Thus it is perfectly clear that W. W. Rostow 
wants the United States to put up at least 
$20 to $24 billion for a scheme in which prof- 
its are at best irrelevant and at worst mis- 
leading. 

This explains why this writer is of the 
opinion that one of the brothers Rostow— 


The Proposed Development Loan Fund,” 
June 1957, International Cooperation Admin- 


Millikan USA., 
vol, III, No. 19, Sept. 28, 1956. 
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namely, W. W.—wants to squander a large 
part of the Nation’s wealth. 
NO COUNSEL, JUDGE OR JURY 

And now how about the congressionally 
rejected U.N. proposal sponsored by Dean 
Eugene V. Rostow, a scheme called the U.N. 
restrictive business practices proposal? 

Quite simply, this proposal would set up 
iron control over all American business by 
establishing a U.N. Commission (adminis- 
tered by international bureaucrats including 
Communists) empowered to bring legal 
charges of monopolistic practices and re- 
strictive business practices against Ameri- 
can corporations which would be deprived— 
among other dire results—of the right to be 
represented by counsel of their own choos- 
ing, and of the right to trial by judge and 
jury’ 

In 1954, a former Assistant Secretary of 
State told this writer that the sponsors of 
the U.N. restrictive business practices pro- 
posal “operate on the theory that the best 
way to atomize the institution of capitalism 
is to destroy the institution of the corpora- 
tion in its US. setting which is the last 
stronghold of free enterprise capitalism.” 


HIGH ON THE DEAN’S LIST 


Is Dean Eugene V. Rostow of the Yale Law 
School trying to wreak such destruction? 

To answer this question, it is ni 
to read his writings and to study his record. 

A major part of the answer lies in the 
“Report of the Attorney General’s National 
Committee to Study the Antitrust Laws” of 
March 31, 1955. This U.S. Government doc- 
ument explains on page iv: 

“On June 26, 1953, Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell announced his intention to 
establish a National Committee to Study the 
Antitrust Laws. At the same time, the 
President of the United States expressed the 
hope that this group would provide an im- 
portant instrument to prepare the way for 
modernizing and strengthening our laws to 
preserve American free enterprise against 
monopoly and unfair competition. 

Dean Eugene V. Rostow of Yale Law School 
was among the 63 lawyers, economists, and 
professors appointed in 1953 to serve on this 
committee. Two years later, when its offi- 
cial report was issued, the fact became ap- 
parent that there had been severe dissen- 
sion among the committee members, and 
that the principal dissenter from the major- 
ity view was Dean Rostow. 

Pages 98, 99 and 100 of the report show 

that Eugene V. Rostow strongly condemned 
the committee’s refusal to support the U.N. 
restrictive business practices p: 
Dean Rostow’s own words (page 100) show 
that this U.N. proposal is indeed based on 
the congressionally abhorred Havana Charter, 
even though in 1954 the State Department 
officially denied the proposal’s relationship to 
that charter in a statement made to the 
U.N. correspondent of the New York Daily 
News. 

Dean Rostow wrote in the 1955 report: 

“The International Trade Organization 
Charter of Havana, of 1948, contained an im- 
portant chapter of Restrictive Business 
Practices. 

“With the failure of the Havana Charter 
the Government (actually a small, deter- 
mined group of officials in the State Depart- 
ment) made earnest attempts through sev- 
eral international bodies to revive the idea. 
Finally, by Resolution of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, an 
international committee was appointed to 
study the problem, and to make recom- 
mendations for action. That committee has 
proposed Draft Articles of Agreement 
through which machinery of international 
cooperation could be established for dealing 
directly with restrictive business practices. 


“UN. Czar To Rule U.S. Business?” U.S.A., 
vol. I, No. 20, Dec. 17, 1954. 
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These Draft Articles are largely based on 
the corresponding substantive provisions of 
the Havana Charter.” 

Even though the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has withdrawn former State Depart- 
ment support of the U.N. Restrictive Busi- 
mess Practices Proposal, and even though 
David C. Murchison, Legal Adviser to the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1955 testified before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly that the 
U.N. proposal has no basic procedural safe- 
guards which we are used to in this country, 
Dean Rostow branded the National Com- 
mittee’s failure to endorse the U.N. scheme 
as the most serious defect in our report. 


THE DEAN’S ADVICE 


This 1955 report of Attorney General 
Brownell's National Committee shows even 
greater evidence of Eugene V. Rostow’s de- 
sire to change the structural organization of 
the corporation in its U.S. setting, and to 
reorganize this structure according to the 
Socialist concept of competition and of free 
enterprise. 

Like Socialists’ concept of democracy, 
Rostow's concept of these terms appears to 
be wholly different from traditional Ameri- 
can definitions. All Socialists believe that 
true competition and real free enterprise can 
take place only under socialism, i.e., under a 
system of governmental controls preventing 
any kind of private management of busi- 
ness, frowning on any kind of bigness except 
that of big government, and regarding busi- 
ness men as a class of would-be monopolists 
addicted by nature to restrictive practices. 

On pages 385, 386, and 387 of the National 
Committee's report on their study of our 
antitrust laws, there is the following text 
of Dean Rostow's minority views as expressed 
in his own words: 

“Except by implication, our report does 
not answer the key question the Attorney 
General put to us: the adequacy of the anti- 
trust laws in relation to the competitive 
process the law is intended to maintain“ * *. 

“Thus we have not commented even on the 
conspicuous failure of the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission 
to undertake seriously the enforcement of 
section 7 of the Clayton Act (a section deal- 
ing with corporate acquisitions of stock and 
assets). In the midst of a merger movement 
raising obvious antitrust questions in almost 
every day’s newspaper, it is, in my view, a 
defect of the report that we have not urged 
prompt action in a appropriate case to ob- 
tain an authoritative classification of 
section 7. 

“I should go further, and recommend that 
the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission establish regular pro- 
cedures for drawing on the resources of eco- 
nomic analysis and knowledge in selecting 
cases of the greatest possible public impor- 
tance for prosecution. The potential contri- 
bution of the antitrust laws to our economic 
and social development cannot be realized 
without well planned enforcement programs. 

“I deplore the absence in the report of the 
following recommendation: ‘We also believe 
that the antitrust laws should be enforced 
not only to prevent recourse to restrictive 
practices but, where appropriate, to accom- 
plish stuctural changes in these industries.“ 

In a final dissent from the National Com- 
mittee’s findings that American business has 
suffered from too much antitrust enforce- 
ment, Dean Rostow declared there has been 
“too little.” 

It is obvious through study of the fore- 
going that what Dean Eugene Rostow of 
Yale Law School advocates in his minority 
opinion is for the Justice Department to se- 
lect for antitrust prosecution those cases 
which can attract the widest publicity. It 
is also obvious that he hopes to accomplish 
through such arbitrary prosecution a struc- 
tural change in American industry, a change 
arising from presumption of guilt in mer- 
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gers which he believes will be restrictive of 
competition in the future, 

This explains why this writer is of the 
opinion that one of the brothers Rostow— 
namely, Eugene V.—wants to limit Ameri- 
cans’ ability to acquire wealth, 


THE FREE RIGHT OF ACQUISITION 


Now what really is our modern situation 
concerning antitrust laws, and what is or 
should be legal and illegal in modern times 
of great industrial development? 

A few weeks ago, Donald Rogers, business 
and financial editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, pointed out that “there is no legal 
road map” to guide the Justice Department 
and Federal Trade Commission in adminis- 
tering antitrust laws, and he said “the anti- 
trust jungle is still uncharted.” 

Mr. Rogers declared that section 7 of the 
Clayton Act as amended under the Truman 
administration in 1950 to include what is 
known as the Anti-Merger Act is dangerous 
stuff“ which limits the national ability to 
acquire wealth by limiting corporations’ 
right to acquire assets of other corpora- 
tions.” Yet the Anti-Merger Act is heavily 
endorsed by Dean Rostow. 

Mr. Rogers accused the Antitrust Division 
of the Justice Department of recently adopt- 
ing an “antibusiness strategy” which is 
using section 7 of the Clayton Act in a “rash 
of new cases’’ to ‘ute American busi- 
ness men. Yet this is the strategy urged by 
Dean Rostow in his minority opinion. 

Stripped of legal doubletalk, section 7 of 
the Clayton Act—as originally drawn in 1914 
and especially as amended in 1950—robs 
Americans of their free right of acquisition. 

The 1950 Anti-Merger Act, so much ad- 
mired by Dean Rostow, prevents corpora- 
tions from acquiring assets of other corpora- 
tions whenever such acquisition “may be” 
harmful in the future, even though no past 
or present action by the acquiring corpora- 
tion shows evil intent or result. 

Under leftist interpretation of the words 
“may be, American businessmen and 
stockholders can be stripped of their basic 
rights under the Constitution of the United 
States: their free right to acquire and hold 
private property, and their right to be re- 
garded as innocent until proved guilty. 

Yet apparently this leftist interpretation 
is strongly fayored by the influential Dean 
Eugene V. Rostow of Yale Law School. 


MINORITY PREVAILS 


Dean Rostow is so very influential, it seems, 
that his minority view of how antitrust laws 
should be enforced has evidently become the 
present policy of the Justice Department 
Antitrust Division and has heavily swayed 
a majority of Supreme Court Justices. 

In the historical American matter of mi- 
nority-majority disputes, there is a very in- 
teresting case which occurred nearly 30 years 
ago. Then the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. held an election in which Leader Jay 
Lovestone defeated Candidate William Foster 
by a huge majority, but Stalin summoned 
both men to Moscow, made Foster the victor, 
and declared: In this case the minority is 
the majority.“ 

That was that. 

As has been shown, Dean Rostow in 1953- 
54 reproached the majority of the Attorney 
General's own committee for not insisting 
that section 7 of the Clayton Act be used in 
prosecutions of business corporations. 

Strange to relate, the Supreme Court, in 
its decision of June 3, 1957, found E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours guilty of having violated 
the antitrust laws, not on traditional Sher- 


„The Anti-Business Strategy,” 
vol, IV, No. 14, July 19, 1957. 

*“Stalin’s Speeches to the American Com- 
munist Party,” published by Central Com- 
mittee, Communist Party, U.S.A., New York, 
1929. 
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man Act grounds but on those of section 7 
of the Clayton Act covering Du Pont’s acqui- 
sition of 23 percent of General Motors stock 
during 1917-19. 

Reliable sources say that until the Su- 
preme Court decision was handed down in 
the Du Pont case, the defendants—who 
pleaded their case mainly according to tra- 
ditional Sherman Act issues—had no idea 
that the setup of the Clayton Act would 
have any importance at all.” 

This is confirmed by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Burton’s minority opinion which de- 
clared: “This Court, ignoring the Sherman 
Act issues which have been the focal point 
of 8 years of litigation, now holds that Du 
Pont's acquisition (made nearly 40 years 
ago) violates section 7 of the Clayton Act.” 

Events of the past 3 years have made it 
crystal clear that Dean Rostow’s antitrust 
strategy is now being followed by the anti- 
trust division of the Justice Department, 
both as to “selecting cases of the greatest 
possible public importance (publicity)” and 
in newly and rigidly enforcing the vaguely 
written Clayton Act. 


THE DEFENDANTS 


Almost inexplicably, and most unfortu- 
nately for the good reputation of private 
enterprise in the free world, two of the most 
important recent antitrust prosecutions in- 
volve defendants under constant attack by 
the Soviet Union as monopolists.“ 

In July 1954, the Justice Department 
chose a crucial moment immediately follow- 
ing the heroic overthrow of the pro-Com- 
munist Arbenz government by the people of 
Guatemala to announce its antitrust suit 
against United Fruit Co., a major American 
investor in that country and a great contrib- 
utor to its welfare. The name “United Fruit 
Co.” is viciously used by the Commu- 
nists as an anti-American, anticapitalist 
slogan. In fact, Soviet Delegate Arkady So- 
boley has time and again attacked United 
Fruit Co. by name in the United Nations 
General Assembly, spewing forth a stream 
of Red lies about the company. 

And now another prime Soviet target of 
today, E. I. du Pont de Nemours (whose 
executives were smeared as “merchants of 
death” by Communists and leftwingers prior 
to Pearl Harbor, but who are now gratefully 
praised by our country for their great share 
in winning World War II) is gravely hurt 
by unjustified use of the Clayton Act as a 
sneak, anticapitalist weapon. 

In the July 19, 1957, issue of U.S.A., Her- 
bert A. Philbrick, an outstanding analyst 
of Communist activities, pointed out that, 
in February of this year, the national com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, U.S.A., called 
for creation of a powerful ‘‘antimonopoly 
coalition“ against the giant corporations“ 
as the main strategy of the Communists’ 
“path ahead.” 

THE EMOTIONAL DEAN 


It is exceedingly strange that the present 
Republican administration's path ahead 
should be so heavily influenced by Dean 
Eugene V. Rostow's views, for it is almost 
impossible to find a person who has pub- 
licly attacked the good name of Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower so disgracefully as Dean 
Rostow. 

On October 20, 1952, when Dean Rostow 
was almost 40 years old and should have 
reached a degree of intellectual and emo- 
tional restraint, he wrote a letter to the 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune in 
which he accused presidential candidate 
General Eisenhower of entering into an elec- 
tion campaign “popular front with totali- 
tarians,” and tried to smear General Eisen- 
hower by comparing his methods with those 
of Hindenburg, Von Papen, and Pétain. 

In a wholly wrong and highly emotional 
assumption, Rostow claimed that if General 
Eisenhower had urged the people of Wis- 
consin “to vote for Mr. Schmitt” for U.S. 
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Senator in the primaries, and if the fol- 
lowers of Colonel McCormick had been 
driven into the wilderness,” then the Re- 
publican Party “would really have become 
capable of winning elections and governing 
the Republic.” “ 

The quality of Rostow’s economic views 
may be judged by the fact that after his 
book “A National Policy for the Oil Industry” 
was published in 1948 the leading executives 
of that industry protested against his exag- 
gerations and extremely prejudiced writing. 
In an article for the Yale Law Journal, J. 
Howard Marshall, then president of the 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co., described 
Rostow's book as “100 pages of fallacious 
assumptions and emotional argument.“ “ 


TWO HEADS, ONE THOUGHT 


In view of the evidence that apparently 
one of the Rostows wants to squander Amer- 
ican wealth and the other wants to limit our 
Nation’s ability to acquire it, this writer 
would like to know the final answer to the 
question: “What are the brothers Rostow— 
Eugene V. and W. W.—aiming at?” 

The evidence to be found in their own 
writings and record of activities seems to 
show unmistakably that they are leaders 
among those who “operate on the theory that 
the best way to atomize the institution of 
capitalism is to destroy the institution of the 
corporation in its U.S. setting.” 

If Eugene V. Rostow's view should prevail 
in our country, then American business 
won't be big or profitable, and will be rigidly 
controlled by the United Nations with the 
Soviet Union, her satellites and possibly 
Red China among the controllers. 

If W. W. Rostow’s views should pervail in 
our country, then the U.S. Government will 
subsidize the economic development of more 
than a billion undeveloped peoples with the 
result that many American stockholders of 
corporations making private investments 
abroad will be financially wiped out and 
American taxpayers might be pauperized. 

Two heads are indeed better than one, as 
the prosecutor said in Dostoevsky’s “The 
Brothers Karamazov.” 

The American business man, absorbed with 
his own company problems, had better learn 
about what goes on in the two heads of the 
brothers Rostow. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, per your 
nomination, as recommended by the 
minority leader, the President of the 
United States through a Department of 
State press release, No. 292, May 4, 1962, 
appointed the undersigned as congres- 
sional adviser to the U.S. delegation of 
the 15th World Health Assembly of the 
World Health Organization—WHO, held 
in Geneva, Switzerland, May 8-25, 1962. 
The Honorable Jonn E. Focarty, of 
Rhode Island, was the other congres- 
sional adviser, and the chief of our dele- 
gation was Dr. Luther L. Terry, the Sur- 
geon General, U.S. Public Health Service. 
Mr. Richard N. Gardner, of the Depart- 
ment of State, and Mr. Boisfeuillet Jones, 
of the Department of Health, Education, 


New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 22, 1952. 
Journal of Commerce, June 1, 1952. 
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and Welfare, were the other two dele- 
gates to the assembly. 

A fine group of doctors from civilian 
life including Dr. Malcolm H. Merrill, 
director of California State Department 
of Public Health; and civilian advisers 
such as Mrs. Elizabeth P. Chevalier, of 
California, and Vice President Storm 
Whaley, of the University of Arkansas, 
also served. Then there were the excel- 
lently trained U.S. Public Health Service 
doctors specialized in quarantine, con- 
tagion, and other medical problems 
which know no national boundaries such 
as our Drs. James Watt and Charles L. 
Williams, Jr., and Clifford A. Pease of 
AID. Mrs. Virginia Westfall, of the U.S. 
Mission in Geneva, and Howard B. Cald- 
erwood, of the Department of State 
served as well. Ambassador Roger W. 
Tubby and his staff, of the U.S. Mission 
recently created in Geneva, individually 
assisted the delegation. 

There were additional fine staff and 
secretarial work. Also the delegation 
was most ably assisted by doctors and 
employees of the WHO permanent and 
regional staffs who were present for the 
assembly. Separate from our delegation 
was Dr. Henry Van Zile Hyde, retired 
from the U.S. Public Health Service, and 
now representing the WHO executive 
board, who also serves as director of the 
Division of International Medical Educa- 
tion of the Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges, in Evanston, II. 

IMPRESSIONS 


As a physician in Congress and a long 
time elected member of the policy mak- 
ing body of the American Medical As- 
sociation from the State of Missouri, 
plus a previous participant in the World 
Medical Association—not to be confused 
with the WHO—I would be less than 
honest if I stated that I arrived on the 
scene in full and enthusiastic accord 
with all WHO intent, methods and ex- 
pectation. The purpose of this report 
is to allay any undeserved impression by 
myself and others, as well as to report to 
the House of Representatives on my 
stewardship. 

In the beginning, I learned that the 
WHO is associated with the United 
Nations and that the constitution of the 
now 15-year-old Organization states in 
its preamble that: 

The health of all peoples is fundamen- 
tal to the attainment of peace and security 
and is dependent upon the fullest coopera- 
tion of individuals and states (sovereign na- 
tions). 


Of course, the Organization attempts 
to eliminate or at least to attenuate the 
causes of disease and distress, and has 
as its mission the improvement of world 
health. As I now understand it, the 
WHO works within the United Nations 
on a parallel with FAO, UNESCO, ILO, 
ECO'SOC, and others. 

OPERATION 


The Assembly works much like our 
House—or any parliamentary body— 
and generally has two large reference 
committees when in annual session, each 
chaired by elective officials, as is the 
Assembly. They are, first, the Com- 
mittee on Administration, Finance and 
Legal matters, and, second, the Com- 
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mittee on Program and Budget. Each 
has subcommittees. There is also a 
committee on credentials and one on 
nominations. All committee meetings 
and plenary sessions of the Assembly 
are held in four basic languages with ear- 
phone adapters for proper interpreta- 
tion, and the efficient staff handles the 
paper work in the original plus three 
other languages involving English, 
French, Spanish, and Russian. 

The President of this year’s Assembly 
was the Minister of Health of the 
U.S.S.R., Dr. S. V. Kurashov. Naturally 
there is competition for position, as in 
any organization of this size —375 dele- 
gates—but I noted routine expediency 
prevailed, and attempts were made at 
rewarding technical performance and 
geographical distribution as well as rota- 
tion. Certainly representation by the 
“professional” representative of member 
nations is evident and possible. 

True, on occasion in committee the 
“Doctors” got bogged down in parliamen- 
tary procedure and snarl, but on becom- 
ing acquainted with the various dele- 
gates one cannot help but recognize their 
technical abilities and dynamic forward 
thinking and worldwide attitude. I was 
surprised to learn that the total budget 
is only $29.9 million for the next year, 
of which the United States supplies less 
than 33% percent—except for its volun- 
tary contributions for specific projects— 
even though the combined United States, 
British, and U.S.S.R. assessments total 
over 51 percent. In the early days of the 
organization the United States contrib- 
uted approximately 50 percent of the to- 
tal funds. This is worked out by the Com- 
mittee on Administration, Finance, and 
Legal Matters, and approved by the As- 
sembly in plenary session each year, on 
a formula based on capability, recogniz- 
ing that no nation can contribute more 
than one-third or less than four-hun- 
dreths of 1 percent of the total. 

Credits are given in this formula for 
participation in the technical programs, 
and basic living standards are considered. 
Interim control between assemblies is 
through the executive board with repre- 
sentation from the six regions so that 
24 sovereign nations name the members. 

For example, the newly emerging Af- 
rican nations contested with strength for 
“equal balance” on the Board this year, 
depending upon population, geographic 
location, and other operations. Although 
the opening session following the Direc- 
tor General’s report was given over to 
speechmaking by many nations, and 
later on during the question of “the role 
of the doctor in world peace,” some na- 
tions let politics and the opportunity of 
using the WHO as a sounding board for 
their phony prattle of propaganda over- 
come their judgment as to professional 
and technical matters at hand—I would 
say that generally the Director General, 
Dr. Candau, of Brazil, a brilliant man, 
and his staff, along with the good will 
and demonstrated intent of the major- 
ity—had the meeting well under control 
and democracy and the principles of 
representation prevailed. 

PROGRAM 

The technical program on professional 

subjects—which obviously could not be 
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limited to national borders—pleasantly 
surprised me. First of all, the United 
Nations is heading up a “decade of de- 
velopment.” The WHO by both invita- 
tion and its own insistence is correlating 
and supporting this with a decade of 
health. This involves such problems as 
the international— 

Malaria eradication program. 

Worldwide infant and maternal care. 

Smallpox eradication program. 

Control of tuberculosis, leprosy, yaws, 
venereal diseases, cholera in all forms 
and areas, sleeping sickness, and others. 

Worldwide nutritional surveys in- 
volving its effect on children, child- 
bearing, and diseases, plus the “world 
food program” with FAO and interna- 
tional conferences planned in 1963. 

Sanitation, potable water supply, and 
antipollution measures (furthered by 
the United States per special resolution 
this Assembly). 

Establishment of national health 
plans, as a baseline of departure and 
for future comparison of the current 
health status, and an international and 
effective new drug control—as differen- 
tiated from the United Nations Council 
on opium control. 

Medical education and auxiliary tech- 
nician training to regain levels equal to 
or beyond those of colonial days, in 
newly independent nations. 

Special aid from a medical standpoint, 
knowledge and points of view to newly 
emerging and newly independent na- 
tions in addition to concept of No. 8. 

Increase of natural and national re- 
sources with which to control endemic 
and worldwide epidemic diseases, and 
improve health. 

Research and development applicable 
only to WHO and all nations, wherein no 
trouble is experienced in penetration, 
research, and collaboration behind the 
various “curtains.” 

A seafarer’s welfare program involv- 
ing almost 800,000 peoples of all nations 
in the ports of the world. 

All the above involved in WHO’s con- 
tinuing program, with emphasis on 
numbers 5 through 8 in the “Decade of 
Health.” Many of the above are well 
underway or are practically completed. 

Any physician could not help but be 
impressed with the fact that we are get- 
ting a great return for moneys invested 
in prevention of worldwide diseases 
such as malaria, parasitic diseases, and 
others; rather than fighting them as 
they are brought to our Nation in this 
day of rapid travel and universal move- 
ment of peoples. In a few years malaria 
has been over one-third eliminated 
around the world and its complete erad- 
ication is the objective within the next 
5 years under the present programs. 
This has opened up entirely new areas 
for habitation in Ceylon, India, Italy, 
Latin America and Africa areas. 
Prevention is much more important 
than therapy and there is no doubt that 
we are getting much for what we spend 
in technical areas besides the humane- 
ness of making people more comfortable 
and protecting our own boundaries from 
wind driven or otherwise transportable 
diseases. Prevention at the source 
eliminates quarantine at our borders, 
always a questionable procedure. 
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Therefore, the consideration and as- 
sistance to the newly independent na- 
tions is imperative. 

Besides, with the exception of those 
occasions when the doctor delegates let 
politics and international intrigue in- 
vade their technical judgment, there is 
an audible aura of good will which per- 
vades and wells up in this professional 
group of dedicated public servants. This 
was evidenced by the resolution sub- 
mitted by Saudi Arabia, and added to 
the agenda in plenary session; urging 
all doctors to recognize their individual 
and national importance (and that of 
the WHO), regardless of international 
barriers, in promoting peace. 

Finally, one had but to listen to Dr. 
Martin M. Kaplan, D.V.M. speak on com- 
parative animal pathology and its devel- 
opment with important discoveries of 
biogenetic significance to human diseases 
and new growths, or Dr. Niels Jerne of 
Denmark—to be at the University of 
Pittsburgh soon—speak on the various 
and exciting expectations of immuno- 
biology, immunopathology, and the pos- 
sibility of whole-part transplantation, 
including hearts, kidneys, and extremi- 
ties; or William Cockburn of the United 
Kingdom speak on virology and its po- 
tentials with malignancies; or Dr. Vin- 
ayak Patwardhan of India speak in his 
own working office about nutrition and 
special studies around the world in vita- 
min aid to deficiencies in blindness, 
infant feeding, or the anemias of child- 
bearing age and problems in reabsorp- 
tion (all under the guidance of Dr. 
Erwin Kohn, the WHO Director of Re- 
search Planning and Coordination); to 
realize that these people are not stopped 
by the Iron, Bamboo, or Cactus Curtains, 
including the correlation of their scien- 
tific achievements, and that they are out- 
standing among the world’s most dedi- 
cated and brilliant doctors. 

NEW WHO BUILDING 


At a nice ceremony on Thursday, May 
23, 1962, near the Jura Mountain Range 
foothills the President, Director General 
and Swiss, plus Genevan officials, 
backed by the Board and chief delegates, 
laid the cornerstone of a new building 
carefully conceived and planned. It is 
to be dedicated at the 16th W.H.A. in 
1963. Its design is in keeping with, and 
indeed it is a part of the complex of the 
Palais des Nationes. 

COSTS 


As stated above the general cost is 
just under $30 million per year budgeted 
by a committee (see above), and ap- 
proved in plenary session. The various 
nations pay the WHO directly. In ad- 
dition, there is a special fund granted 
by the United Nations for specific proj- 
ects such as “aid to the Congo,” based on 
assessments, and the absorption of the 
malaria eradication program which was 
instigated by a U.S. voluntary contribu- 
tion, and now taken over by the WHO. 
There are voluntary contributions in ad- 
dition to the working budget and the 
special funds from member nations, pro- 
vided by worldwide foundations such as 
the Rockefeller Institute, Ford Founda- 
tions, United States, AID, and others. 

The budget is critically eyed by repre- 
sentatives of all nations and finally sub- 
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mitted by the Program and Budget Com- 
mittee to the Administration, Finance 
and Legal Committee, which considers 
assessments, and thence to plenary ses- 
sion of the WHA for approval. The in- 
dividual nations defray the expenses of 
all members of their delegations, except 
the chief delegate, whose expenses are 
defrayed by the WHO. 


U.S. DELEGATION 


As stated in the preamble of this re- 
port, the U.S. delegation was well chosen, 
constituted and presented, albeit late. 
The Surgeon General of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service—Luther L. Terry, 
M.D.—was properly the chief delegate 
and speaks for the three delegates from 
our Nation, but only after well conceived 
and arranged regular 8 a.m. conferences, 
and with the views of his many technical 
assistants and other advisers. The State 
Department representatives and the 
people from the U.S. Mission in Geneva 
advise on protocol and have “position 
papers,” based on past experience and 
from the U.S. State Department in 
Washington. 

There is free contact with the Office 
of International Organizations, our State 
Department in Washington. It would 
appear to me that “skull sessions” of the 
entire delegation before arriving in 
Geneva by various routes would be con- 
ducive to more cohesion and greater ef- 
fectiveness. This would require prior 
and earlier planning, and appointment, 
in time for stateside organization; which 
has not been done in the past with the 
changing of Surgeons General and new 
appointees from the Departments of 
State and HEW. Those with prior at- 
tendance and long experience had a 
definite advantage and made greater 
contributions. There were also times in 
committee meetings when our policy 
presented “the ugly American attitude” 
of being the biggest contributor and 
therefore demanding bigger accessions. 

This might well be proper. On the 
other hand, our stock is definitely being 
watered by the admission and demands 
of many emerging nations that, accord- 
ing to any world standards, have not yet 
proved and demonstrated responsibility 
or capability. In the committees, it is 
my belief that physicians should sit as 
the U.S. representatives, because world- 
recognized and great medical statesmen 
of other nations customarily do so, while 
recognizing that they should at all times 
be “sided” by representatives of the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government on 
matters of international policy, foreign 
relations, etc. 

This observation is based on the fact 
that a great majority of other delegates 
were doctors and spoke as such in this 
world forum of professional and humani- 
tarian objectives. Many other nongov- 
ernmental organizations have the pre- 
rogative of representation—at least on 
an observer status—but this is seldom 
exercised. This is a distinct loss and a 
disadvantage to our delegation as well as 
the Nation. 

Our lay and civilian organizations 
should be members of the National Citi- 
zens Committee for the WHO. I saw no 
representation there from the AMA, 
WMA, or similar bodies. The vacuum 
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and void should be constructively filled 
here and on the WHO lay advisory coun- 
cil of which Dr. Leonard Larson is vice 
president on an individual membership 
basis, while paradoxically serving as 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation. The absence of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and World Med- 
ical Association at the 15th assembly 
was obvious and noted. 

It should be remembered that the 
WHO has communication ability and 
regular networks behind the Iron, Bam- 
boo and Cactus Curtains and our dele- 
gates and WHO employees exercise them 
well, on technical matters. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The WHO is extremely worthwhile and 
is accomplishing a worthy mission 
around the world that the several nations 
cannot do alone, even with optimum en- 
lightenment. It is relatively inexpen- 
sive and even those nations participating 
to only a minimum degree are well re- 
paid, tangibly and ideally. 

There is no other place where spend- 
ing little amounts now will return as 
much protection from disease and misery 
in the future, at great savings. The staff 
are hard-working, dedicated and devoted 
professional people who are breaking the 
language barriers and furthering diplo- 
matic relations around the world in the 
interest of technical sciences and edu- 
cating and aiding all peoples. They are 
hard-working people and advancing 
diplomacy all over the world—much is 
done after usual working hours, and 
while at so-called play, by individual 
contacts with one another. The organi- 
zation itself rises up and rejects those 
who would inject political intrigue into 
the professional and technical forum. 
Personally, I would have appreciated 
more reverence, and prayers on occa- 
sion to our Supreme Being, while recog- 
nizing scope“ and the rights of “each 
in his own way.” There is now no such 
time provided at any occasion. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


First. By all means the United States 
should continue to participate in the 
WHO, and with the support of all who 
represent medicine. 

Second. Financial support should be 
maintained as a pure economy, to say 
nothing of humane and diplomatic bene- 
fits derived. 

Third. The delegation should be con- 
firmed at an earlier date and rehearsed 
because of its importance in the world 
scheme. 

Fourth. Generally, spokesmen for the 
United States at this technical meeting 
should be professional medical and pub- 
lic health experts. They should be 
strongly “sided” by appropriate person- 
nel of the Department of State or of 
other executive departments. 

Fifth. The National Citizens Commit- 
tee for the WHO should be supported by 
nongovernmental organizations around 
the world. 

Sixth. The dedication and devotion of 
the professional workers on the WHO 
staff should be recognized, and often, 
and with more enthusiasm for their 
attainments in all fields, including those 
of diplomacy. 
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Finally, it was a privilege to participate 
and meet these people and see their ac- 
complishments. There is hope and 
health abroad in the world today—be- 
cause of this vision and its effectiveness. 


KENNEDY TRADE: STATE CON- 
TROLLED—NOT FREE 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, wearing the mantle of free trade, the 
Kennedy administration spokesmen are 
hard at work to substitute political bu- 
reaucratic decision for the decision of 
the marketplace. Replacing the tariff 
as a method of regulating foreign trade 
with Government-determined quotas 
and subsidies does not free up and in- 
crease trade. It merely substitutes Gov- 
ernment control of a more regressive and 
illiberal sort for the most liberal type of 
all—the tariff. 

The opposing views of Hon, PAUL 
FIN DbLxV on the recently passed sugar bill 
point this up forcefully. 


OpposInGc VIEW OF PAUL FINDLEY 


The Sugar Act is an example of supply 
management, the Government-control ap- 
proach which has already been established 
in varying degrees in tobacco, cotton, rice, 
peanuts, and wheat. It is now being advo- 
cated by the administration for other com- 
modities, notably feed grains. 

Supply management can take various 
forms. Of these, our sugar control arrange- 
ment should qualify as the prototype for 
complexity, extent of Government power, 
and absence of competitive conditions, 

Government control is so deeply imbedded 
in sugar production and marketing that even 
a gap of 1 month between the expiration of 
the present Sugar Act and the enactment of 
a new one is unthinkable. 

Supply management in sugar has been suc- 
cessful in stabilizing prices and supplies, but 
this has been achieved at a tremendous cost: 

Prices to consumers are artificially high. 

Consumers fork over the difference be- 
tween low world-market prices and high U.S. 
prices, 

A bureaucracy is established to administer 
the controls, and this payroll becomes a fixed 
burden, 

An excise tax of one-half cent per pound 
is paid by the taxpayer. This, plus the tariff 
on imports, finances the program. 

Almost nobody is happy. Only the favored 
few can share the sugar-quota pie, and these 
squabble endlessly because each wants a 
bigger cut. This is true of quota countries 
abroad and the tightly controlled circle of 
domestic producers and processors, 

Those not cut in on the pie consider them- 
selves unfairly treated. And so they are. 

The right to grow and process acquires an 
artificial value and becomes capitalized into 
the land and business enterprise. Trade 
channels become rigid. This makes it diffi- 
cult—if not impossible—ever to cast off sup- 
ply management in favor of the competitive 
market-place system. 

Quotas are such rich prizes they are used 
as instruments of foreign policy and be- 
come tempting plums for influence peddlers. 

The $22 million claim against the United 
States in behalf of the Dominican Republic 
is a case in point. The claim arises because 
the United States did not pay the full pre- 
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mium price for some of the sugar it pur- 
chased from the Dominican Republic in 
1960-61. The price paid was above the world 
market, but still not sweet enough to satisfy 
an appetite long accustomed to easy money. 

All this may appear to be an unbelievable 
chamber of horrors to those who believe in 
a competitive marketplace. 

Be assured, it’s a reality, and has been 
since 1934. 

Through successive Sugar Acts (such as 
the one now before us), Congress specifies 
what countries will share in the sugar pie, 
how big each piece will be, and also the 
price of sugar to consumers. 

The piece of the pie set aside for U.S. 
producers is subdivided by means of Federal 
licenses to sugar mills. Each mill contracts 
for supplies from individual farmers. Acre- 
age allotments were used until the last few 
years, and authority for them remains. This 
bill would reimpose allotments beginning 
next year. 

U.S. sugar production has always been 
artifically supported, as sugar can be pro- 
duced more economically in the tropics. 

Until 1934, a simple tariff encouraged 
domestic production. Under this arrange- 
ment, all nations had equal access to the 
U.S. sugar market, by the tariff route, and 
all U.S. farmers had equal access within the 
tariff walls. 

Under supply management, there is no 
such thing as equal access inside or outside 
the tariff walls. The right to market is 
apportioned arbitrarily by the U.S, Govern- 
ment to certain favored nations and within 
the United States to certain favored mills. 

The supply management approach, 
whether it be applied to sugar or to corn, is 
clearly contrary to the goal of free trade. It 
also clearly breeds ill will among nations 
and heaps new burdens on U.S. consumers 
and taxpayers. 

Rather than extend this rigid and costly 
system for another 5 years and thus make it 
all the more difficult to return to a market- 
place system, we should begin to phase out 
quotas, and establish a means of protecting 
domestic sugar production more in accord 
with the competitive private enterprise 
system. 


NAVY LEAGUE HITS STATE DE- 
PARTMENT’S “NO VICTORY” 
POLICY 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bruce] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, on May 29 
I criticized the Department of State for 
its rejection of victory in the cold war 
and its substitution of a defeatist policy 
of “accommodation” with the forces of 
the world Communist movement that 
aim to destroy our Nation and all that 
we hold dear. 

At that time I urged President Ken- 
nedy to clean house at once in a depart- 
ment that is so lacking in understand- 
ing and resourcefulness and the will to 
win that it offers no leadership in this, 
our hour of peril. 

Because of the disastrous results of 
our deadly foreign policy that is now 
termed “accommodation,” over a year 
ago I introduced House Joint Resolution 
444, “the victory resolution,” which 
would establish victory over the forces 
of the world Communist movement as 
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the unswerving purpose of American 
foreign policy during this particular 
period of peril in our Nation's history. 

To this date, however, that resolution 
has languished without action before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. The need 
for the victory resolution has now been 
highlighted by the clearly indicated “no 
victory” policy of the State Department. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the fear and 
trembling evidenced by those who shape 
our foreign policy in the State Depart- 
ment, I have no concern about the com- 
monsense and good judgment of the 
American people as to whether our na- 
tional goal should be victory over our 
enemies or surrender to them on the “ac- 
commodation” plan. As a proof of the 
soundness of our people in this matter I 
want to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following pungent edi- 
torial in Navy, the official publication of 
the Navy League of the United States. 

The editorial appears in the current 
issue of Navy for June 1962 and inquires 
whether “victory” has become a naughty 
word. I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues, and, I might add, to 
those in the State Department who might 
not know that the glorious traditions 
of our country have not been repudiated 
by Americans outside that agency: 

Everyone, we are certain, will agree that 
this world we live in often seems wacky. 
In fact, at times things seem to make little 
sense at all. Black is white and white is 
black and words have lost their old meanings. 

Most Americans have understood that we 
have been since the mid-1940’s hip-deep in a 
cold war, launched and ceaselessly waged by 
a nation which has vowed to bury us. Be- 
cause of this, presumably, we keep 2.7 
million men under arms and spend $50 
billion of our treasure every year for defense. 

A recent State Department disclosure, 
however, makes one wonder. While readily 
acknowledging the existence of the cold war, 
the Department objected to military officers 
using the word “victory” when speaking of 
it. Explaining why it was deleted, on its 
insistence, from a general’s speech, the De- 
partment said: 

“The word ‘victory’ has a militaristic and 
aggressive ring. It also implies an ‘all-or- 
nothing’ approach leaving no room for 
accommodation.” 

One is inclined to say, “This is arrant 
nonsense—they've got to be kidding.” Un- 
happily, they were not. 

If the State Department has been won- 
dering what has provoked charges that it 
is promoting a no-win“ policy, it might re- 
read the remarkable quotation above and 
do some rethinking. 


TARIFF COMMISSION SHOULD ACT 
NOW ON SECTION 22 CASE 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
speech in the House on June 12, 1962, I 
urged the Tariff Commission to an- 
nounce its decision on the section 22 
case. This case has been pending be- 
fore the Commission since November 21, 
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1961, and final briefs were filed on March 
26, 1962. 

It is now June 20 and almost 90 days 
have passed since final briefs were filed 
in this case. This should have been 
ample time for the Commission to ren- 
der a decision on a matter so vital to 
the domestic textile industry and to the 
hundreds of thousands of U.S. citizens 
who rely upon that industry for a liveli- 
hood. Further delay by the Commis- 
sion in announcing its decision simply 
compounds the injury and damage being 
done to the domestic textile industry 
and workers engaged therein by the two- 
price cotton system which permits for- 
eign textile producers to buy U.S.-grown 
cotton at 8½ cents per pound cheaper 
than domestic mills have to pay for the 
same kind of cotton. 

It is unconscionable for our Govern- 
ment to continue a policy which pro- 
vides a subsidy to foreign textile pro- 
ducers who are competing with our own 
textile products not only in the world 
markets but in the market here at home. 

I again call upon the Tariff Commis- 
sion to render an immediate decision in 
this case. It is inconceivable that the 
decision will not be favorable for those 
who have applied for relief from this 
unfair competition. The continued de- 
lay in rendering a decision is puzzling 
to all who are aware of the facts. It 
has been charged publicly that the de- 
lay is deliberate and that a decision 
will not be made until the administra- 
tion is assured of sufficient votes to put 
over its trade bill in the House. I hope 
this is not the case but continued delay 
in rendering this decision is causing 
many people to believe that it is the 
case. It is up to the Tariff Commission 
to demonstrate that it is not being used 
to pressure Congressmen to vote for ad- 
ministration-sponsored legislation. The 
Tariff Commission should be independ- 
ent of administration control and should 
render its decisions on the basis of the 
facts presented. And it should render 
those decisions promptly—before the 
damage becomes irreparable. 

As a part of my remarks on this case, 
I include the following editorial which 
appeared in the June 18 issue of the 
Charlotte News. The editors of that fine 
paper are also deploring the continued 
delay by the Tariff Commission in dis- 
charging its responsibilities: 

TARIFFS, TEXTILES, AND THE SLOWS 

On a major decision affecting the textile 
industry, and thus the economy of the Caro- 
linas, the U.S. Tariff Commission has devel- 
oped a puzzling case of the slows. Two 
months after final briefs were filed, the Com- 
mission remains silent on an industry plea 
for mitigation of the two-price cotton system 
which combines with cheap labor overseas to 
afflict the industry with hurtful competition. 

The issue is not competition but the patent 
unfairness of competition in which the U.S. 
Government, in effect, directly subsidizes 
purchase of cotton by foreign producers 
using, in many cases, modern plants built 
with American aid and recovery funds. 

Because of a U.S. subsidy paid to make 
raw cotton competitive in the world market, 
a foreign producer can buy a bale of Ameri- 
can cotton for $129. An American mill 
would have to pay $171.50 for the same bale 
of cotton. Recognizing the inequity of two- 
price cotton, and its source in Federal law, 
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President Kennedy more than a year ago 
directed the Department of Agriculture to 
recommend action to eliminate or offset the 
cotton price advantage afforded foreign man- 
ufacturers. The Secretary of Agriculture 
recommended an import fee on the cotton 
content of imported textiles equal to the ex- 
port subsidy on raw cotton. 

The Tariff Commission's delay in deciding 
the offset case is inconsistent with the man- 
ner in which it has handled past cases. 
Naturally, the domestic industry begins to 
wonder what’s up—other than the price of 
cotton which in 1961 forced the industry to 
pay $386.6 million more for raw cotton than 
the same cotton would have cost oversea 
competitors. To North Carolina mills that 
year, according to industry calculations, the 
added cost was $113,914,407—to South Caro- 
lina mills, $118,312,200. While the United 
States makes its cotton cheaper for the for- 
eign buyer, incidentally, it prohibits by quota 
the domestic industry from buying foreign 
cotton. 

The two-price system is unjust. The dif- 
ferential ought to be eliminated. More to 
the immediate point, however, is the paraly- 
sis of planning caused by the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s delay. The capacity of the domestic 
industry to survive hangs ultimately on its 
ingenuity in creating new processes and 
styles which in turn, is tied to the time- 
consuming business of planning and creat- 
ing new installations and plants. 

Bureaucratic delay on a matter of funda- 
mental importance is an enemy of the do- 
mestic industry in the same but larger sense 
that two-price cotton is an enemy given 
unfair advantage. 


TIME FOR A WOODSHED CHAT 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Witson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is too bad that we have so much 
automatic heating equipment in the Na- 
tion today because many people have for- 
gotten or have not even heard about the 
old-fashioned woodshed, where so much 
character has been built in the past. 
Many fathers have used ‘“woodshed 
chats” to good advantage. It is too bad 
we do not have one here in Washington 
because that is what needs to be done 
with the Navy Department Procurement 
Section. 

It needs to be taken to the woodshed 
for what amounts to a summit-meeting 
type of woodshed chat.” In short, the 
Navy Department Procurement Section 
and procurement sections of other parts 
of the Armed Forces has been misbehav- 
ing long enough. As my father used to 
say to me when we met in the woodshed, 
“EARL, this will hurt, but it will make a 
better man of you,” and I can give the 
same advice to the Navy. 

It is time the paddle was applied. It 
is time that Navy personnel who auto- 
cratically conduct procurement actions 
on a sole-source basis and waste one- 
third of the taxpayers’ dollar be held up 
to public scrutiny, exposed for what they 
have done, and punished for their mis- 
deeds. 

Last week, in speaking of my 15-month 
military procurement study, I again 
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pointed out that I started my disclosure 
of cases with the AN/PRC-41 radio set, a 
sole-source action which is going to cost 
the taxpayers $1.3 million more than 
necessary. I said that in the near future 
I would detail what had been done in this 
case and show where stated Navy policy 
had been defied, where incorrect state- 
ments had been made one after another, 
and where the Navy had denied the tax- 
payers relief to which they are entitled 
from the crushing burden of defense ex- 
penditures. 

For background information on this 
subject, I refer you to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the following dates: June 14, 
page 10606; June 13, page 10421; June 
12, page 10184; June 11, page 10041; 
June 7, page 9974; June 6, page 9888, 
and volume 107, part 15, page 20348. 

Throughout this case of the AN/PRC- 
41, I have found several “common de- 
nominators” and I have found what 
amounts to a plan that adds up to de- 
frauding the taxpayers of the United 
States. These “common denominators” 
are four people employed by the Navy 
Department. Through their joint ac- 
tions they have set the stage in a single 
procurement action where the taxpayer 
will have to pay through the nose for a 
portable radio set that the Navy claims 
is urgently needed to replace equipment 
identified as the Raytheon MAY. For 
18 years the Navy has used the MAY 
radio while attempts have been made to 
develop a superior UHF radio. Now, all 
of a sudden, they have developed the 
radio and they need it tomorrow on an 
emergency or urgency basis. It took 
them 18 years to get to a point where de- 
livery of the AN/PRC-41 is critical. 
What. is the emergency? What is the 
urgency? Why must World War II pro- 
curement policies be used in peacetime? 
Even if the radio is needed, why must the 
taxpayer be penalized by an overcharge 
of 34 percent for its purchase? 

These are questions which we have a 
right to ask. The answers involve four 
“common denominators” who are Under 
Secretary of the Navy Kenneth M. Be- 
Lieu, Bureau of Ships Chief Contract 
Negotiator Dan Weatherley, and two 
BuShips engineers known as S. D. Keim 
and W. M. Shaup. Their actions 
brought about the sole-source procure- 
ment of the AN/PRC-41 and in almost 
every case I am going to prove justifica- 
tion false on ifs face. 

I might pause at this point to report 
that I have information from inside the 
Navy Department that a task force of 
approximately a gross of men is now 
working on the AN/PRC—41 and other 
cases I have mentioned. Their task is 
not. to get at the truth, but rather to 
compile documentation to support the 
Navy's position, right or wrong, in all 
the cases I have mentioned. They can 
put on another 150 men or maybe a com- 
pany or a regiment, and they still cannot 
explain away this mess. I know this will 
be denied by the Navy, but it is true, and 
I have the word of honest employees in 
the Navy Department for it. 

Now, just what is this task force try- 
ing to justify? What is it trying to 
establish as truth? I suppose, for one 
thing, it is trying to justify the sole- 
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source award of the AN/PRC-41, but 
that is going to be taken care of here and 
now. I am going to take up these men 
and their actions one by one. 

Let us first take up Mr. S. D. Keim and 
Mr. W. M. Shaup, who are identified by 
the code No. 675 in the Bureau of Ships. 
In summarizing their justification for 
sole-source negotiation, these men make 
the following statements, and I shall add 
the actual facts as my study has dis- 
closed them, all based on reports and 
documentation by the General Account- 
ing Office. 

Statement A by Keim and Shaup: 

Adequate technical information such as 
manufacturing drawings and complete bill 
of materials are not available for bidding 
purposes. 


The truth: The Navy, after awarding 
a $1 million development contract for 
this radio to Collins Radio Co., ordered 
on January 11, 1962, that manufac- 
turing drawings of the AN/PRC—41 not 
be delivered. The prime reason for this 
action, it said, was that it would save the 
taxpayers $14,000—after costing them a 
million dollars—thereby setting the 
stage to pick the public’s pockets for an 
extra $1.3 million on this procurement 
alone. Further refuting this claim, in 
aiding the company I selected to prepare 
a proposal on the AN/PRC-41, I obtained 
interim and final technica) reports, 
microfilms of related equipment, and a 
technical manual containing a complete 
bill of materials which enabled the bid 
to be prepared. The fact that it is a 
valid bid, an excellent one, refutes state- 
ment A even further. 

Statement B by Keim and Shaup: 

The Bureau of Ships is not in a position 
to make available sufficient complete and 
accurate technical information for an invita- 
tion for bid prior to completion of the equip- 
ment improvement program. 


The truth: The fact that material 
mentioned in Statement A was obtained 
by me is a direct refutation of the con- 
tention of Statement B. Also, it might 
be mentioned that the BuShips not be- 
ing in a position to make information 
available was due to manipulation of this 
information for the benefit of Collins 
Radio. 

Statement C by Keim and Shaup: 

Collins is the only company capable of 
completing the manufacturing drawings in- 
corporating all of the Marine Corps Equip- 
ment Board recommendations necessary for 
service approval of the production of AN/ 
PRC41 equipments, also, establishing a 
complete bill of materials based on their 


background and experience with the devel- 
opmental and service test model equipments. 
No approved preproduction model AN/PRC-— 
41 is available for bidders. 


The truth: There is presently available 
a service test model which can serve for 
bid preparation. It is available and was 
inspected at Quantico Marine Base by 
representatives of the firm I asked to pre- 
pare the bid. Actual documentation in 
the same Navy justification statement 
establishes that any company with a 
proven capability in the UHF field can 
manufacture the radio and submit com- 
plete drawings. The job is an assembly 
job, and no more. 
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Statement D by Keim and Shaup: 

Collins is the only company capable of 
establishing accurate production costs based 
on Navy audited known development costs 
of both parts and labor involved in the manu- 
facture of six service test models, 


The truth: The statement is false on 
its face and is proven so by the fact that 
a bid was submitted which included a 
completely priced bill of materials which 
differed from Collins proposal for the 
identical equipment by less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent. The company I 
asked to bid was even more detailed in 
its presentation in accordance with 
statement. D than was Collins since the 
Collins proposal in no way included a 
completely priced bill of materials. This 
bid, incidentally, was submitted by me 
and not by the company. This does not 
alter the fact that its original bid was ex- 
cellent and would have saved the tax- 
payers $1.3 million. 

Statement E by Keim and Shaup: 

Collins designed and developed the AN/ 
ARC-51 and is currently in limited produc- 
tion. Maximum development cost savings 
and technical advantages have been realized 
in the AN/PRC-41 from the applicable ident- 
ical and modified design of the ARC-51. 
Cost reductions of such portions of the ARC 
51 used would be possible only from a Col- 
lns production contract for the PRC—41. 


The truth: Collins was paid to design 
and develop the ARC-5I. There can be 
no correlation between cost factors for 
the two equipments since the ARC-51 
costs in the neighborhood of $24,000 per 
system and the cost of the PRC-41 is 
four times less. Additionally, Collins— 
with all its leadtime, special tooling, de- 
velopment knowledge, and technical 
competence the Navy speaks of—-still 
wants to charge 34 percent more for 
putting the radio together than the firm 
I asked to bid. This additionally refutes 
statement E. 

Statement F by Keim and Shaup: 

The 1750 channel frequency synthesizer, 
used in the AN/PRC-41 was developed and 
perfected by Collins for the ARC-51. This 
“heart of the set“ assembly is extremely dif- 
ficult to produce, requiring far above average 
technical know-how and manufacturing ex- 
perience to achieve the electrical and me- 
chanical perfection necessary to provide the 
100-kilocycle channel spacing and 12-Kilo- 
cycle frequency stability. 


The truth: The accompanying docu- 
mentation in the same statement of 
justification makes this contention 
totally false. A statement that “it is 
considered that any company that has 
a proven capability for performance in 
producing UHF radio pack sets could 
manufacture the AN/PRC—41” was made 
on page 4 of this same justification for 
negotiation, only to be totally denied in 
the summary statement F. Any quali- 
fied manufacturer could assemble this 
set and the statements of Messrs. Keim 
and Shaup cannot offset this conclusion. 

Statement G by Keim and Shaup: 

Collins is the only company with a proved 
capability and performance in the UHF port- 
able radio set field of the AN/PRC-41 type 
that is tooled and geared to produce and de- 
liver the PRC-41 with least delay. Collins 
has successfully produced PRC-41 service test 
models which have been tested and evalu- 


ated by the Marine Corps Equipment Board 
and approved for Marine Corps use. 
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The truth: Again, the statement is 
false on its face because my proposal 
set up a projection for delivery of a com- 
pletely finished and tested product that 
was superior to the delivery schedule of 
Collins. Alsc in statement G, Messrs. 
Keim and Shaup make the statement 
that a service test model does exist, there- 
by refuting their own statements about 
models in statement C of the same 
justification document. 

That deals with Mr. Keim and Mr. 
Shaup. They made seven statements of 
justification. All are false, highly ques- 
tionable, or open to intelligent inquiry. 
On this basis alone, these two men 
should be severely reprimanded and re- 
moved from their positions of trust be- 
cause this is not the first time this has 
happened, as my future statements on 
procurement will bear out. In the in- 
stance of code 675, Mr. Keim and Mr. 
Shaup, this sort of thing has been justi- 
fied” for years. 

Now, let us turn to Mr. Weatherley, 
the chief contract negotiator. What 
has been his role? Simply stated, it has 
been this: While Keim and Shaup ap- 
parently arranged the justification so 
that the contract would go to Collins, 
Mr. Weatherley worked at the turn- 
stiles, keeping anyone but Collins from 
getting into the ballpark. His role was 
simple. He turned down any company 
that wanted to bid. He did this to the 
firm I asked to bid. On April 5, 1962, he 
refused Arvin Industries, Columbus, Ind., 
an invitation to bid on this equipment. 
In so doing, he acted in direct violation 
of the policy of the Bureau of Ships as 
stated in April 1959. In that policy 
statement to the General Accounting 
Office, the chief of the Bureau of Ships 
stated that even though a procurement 
action was to be of a negotiated variety, 
this was not to preclude participation 
by any other firm. That was and con- 
tinues to be policy. It has never been 
canceled, but Mr. Weatherley acted in 
violation of that policy to keep other 
companies out to protect Collins from all 
competition. For this violation, he 
should be reprimanded and discharged, 
and the Justice Department should be 
asked to determine which section of the 
United States Code has been violated. 

Let us now turn to the next level of 
the bureaucracy that is costing this Na- 
tion one-third of its defense dollar in 
waste. Let us elevate this statement to 
the upper echelons. 

After Mr. Keim and Mr. Shaup set the 
stage for the award to Collins, after Mr. 
Weatherley kept out any other compe- 
tition, it fell to Mr. BeLieu to make the 
final determination. Acting on what he 
had been told by his staff, he certified in 
his determination and findings of sole 
source that the property to be procured 
is technical and specialized, in effect ig- 
noring evidence supplied in the justifi- 
cation for negotiation which said that 
any company that had the proven capa- 
bility in the field could make the radio. 

Mr. BeLieu also certified that the prop- 
erty required an extended period of prep- 
aration for manufacture. This applies 
to any company in any case and is a 
simple statement that it is necessary to 
adjust machinery and plant facilities, se- 
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cure materials and component parts be- 
fore starting manufacture. 

In conclusion, Mr. BeLieu certified that 
procurement by competitive bidding will 
undoubtedly delay procurement and 
thereby set up a case of urgency of de- 
livery of this equipment. This is a key 
portion of the justification and is proven 
false by the facts that: first, it was 
proven that the industry I asked to bid 
could exceed the Collins delivery sched- 
ule; second, the climate of urgency has 
been proven false and has been further 
dissipated by the fact that the procure- 
ment has been delayed a month since I 
started proving how phony the whole 
thing is; and third, a new determination 
and finding have been issued in this 
space of 1 month attempting to rejustify 
a sole-source award to Collins, when a 
period of 4 months was consumed in first 
preparation of a similar document. 

Mr. BeLieu, therefore, is guilty of cer- 
tifying falsehoods as truths, and he has 
failed to check on the veracity of state- 
ments by his staff. He has proven his in- 
competence in this and in other matters 
which will be brought to light in the 
future. 

There you have the ingredients of what 
is at the least a teamwork effort to see 
that one and only one company gets a 
Government contract that will cost the 
taxpayers $1.3 million more than nec- 
essary. There you have the ingredients 
of a frantic effort to get new equipment 
that will replace equipment used for 18 
years. You also have the ingredients of 
an 18-year waste of money on this one 
development that I will trace in a future 
report on this matter. 

If we 437 Members of this House were 
costockholders in a business, and if it 
were found that our purchasing agent 
was wasting substantial amounts of our 
invested capital in buying material and 
equipment needed by our company, there 
would be a minute examination of the 
situation. If it were found that this 
person had been wasting money at a 
much larger scale than originally 
thought, he would be removed from his 
job, regardless of his excuses or motiva- 
tions. We all will agree to that. What 
I have just outlined is what would hap- 
pen in the business world—the stock- 
holders would insist on a sensible spend- 
ing program. 

We are, in fact, stockholders in an- 
other, much larger corporation. As a 
matter of fact, we are the board of di- 
rectors of this giant enterprise known as 
the United States of America. For 20 
years I have listened to complaints about 
waste, Federal debt, inflation, and 
squandering of the tax moneys. Many 
times, I, too, have complained. 

We have had hearings and investiga- 
tions of various branches of Government. 
We have proven waste and with the as- 
sistance of the General Accounting Of- 
fice we are daily proving that more of the 
tax dollar is thrown away. Can anyone 
tell me of a single instance in which this 
waste of the tax dollar has been penal- 
ized? 

Government contracting officers, engi- 
neers, admirals, generals, Secretaries, 
Assistant Secretaries, all come before 
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Congress and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to explain and to justify their ex- 
penditures. All have been on the record 
as to wasteful practices—and all have 
continued to exercise the same policies 
after appearing in this Capitol before 
various committees. 

In explaining the financial operation 
of their departments, these people are 
always proper and correct. Their words 
roll unctuously off their tongues and 
they have high sounding justifications or 
explanations for the most outlandish of 
practices. Once the spotlight of na- 
tional attention is off, however, the tide 
of wasteful practices continues to sweep 
the beach and continues to bury the tax- 
payer in an ever-increasing debt and 
higher taxes. 

My study of military procurement, 
covering the last 15 months, has been 
detailed and exhaustive. I have at- 
tempted to pinpoint the individuals re- 
sponsible for waste and I think it is time 
that punishment be attached to acts of 
official stupidity or cupidity. 

The case I have detailed today is just 
one, the first one—if you please—of 
many I have on file. I think I have 
proven that an investigation is manda- 
tory, and I think I can prove that Mr. 
BeLieu, Mr. Weatherly, Mr. Keim and 
Mr. Shaup, should be discharged at the 
very least. I can also produce evidence 
in other cases of varying nature, and I 
intend to do just that. 

All this waste of the taxpayers’ money 
is not accidental. All of the wasted 
money does not stay in industry. Ob- 
viously, much of it comes back to some 
civilian personnel in the form of kick- 
backs, payoffs, and other types of lar- 
gesse. There are facts that are going to 
come to light soon that will even prove 
some of this, and then we will be prying 
the lid off this rotten scandal of military 
procurement. 

In future days and weeks I am going 
to continue to state my case, and I only 
hope the Navy keeps its people working 
hard to try to explain away what I bring 
to light. By doing this it will simply 
prove what I am contending—that there 
is a scandal in military procurement that 
the Navy and others are terrified will 
come out into the open. By working 
overtime to justify its incompetence and 
inefficiency, the Navy is adding weight to 
my case. If it simply stated that it rec- 
ognized there are inefficiencies, it would 
be one thing. But its “close ranks 
against the enemies“ approach proves 
what I am saying—that the Navy blindly 
protects its own with the result that the 
welfare of the taxpayers is extremely 
secondary. That is why I say to you to- 
day that Earn WILSON is only interested 
in seeing that the taxpayers’ money is no 
longer wasted. That is his sole ob- 
jective, and he feels that his is a right 
cause, 


EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Mr, GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nix] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to bring to the attention of 
the House membership a series of issues 
touching upon the educational structure 
which demand our most careful consid- 
eration of every aspect of the Nation's 
educational system and public educa- 
tion’s significance to national interest 
and international relations. As a mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee I am constrained to make sev- 
eral observations which appear to me to 
be relevant to the whole range of prob- 
lems with which this Congress is con- 
cerned, the outcome of which will be 
determined by the extent to which the 
total population is prepared to imple- 
ment and cooperate with our legislation. 

The House will soon be presented for 
debate a package of education bills by 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
Our colleagues on that committee under 
the akle leadership of its distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, POowELL], have worked hard during 
this session and are deserving of the 
highest commendation for the many 
hours they have devoted often, I suspect, 
to the sacrifice of other demanding as- 
signments, because they were convinced 
that progress and expansion of educa- 
tion is just that vital to the national in- 
terest. 

On February 6, the President referred 
his message on education to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor setting 
forth the urgent need for greater Federal 
support of school services and facilities 
and for a more intense program if educa- 
tion is to meet the challenge of the 
changing times. In this historic docu- 
ment the President, emphasizing the 
Government’s responsibility for guaran- 
teeing enlarged educational opportuni- 
ties for all, makes clear this obligation 
not as a matter of charity but as a mat- 
ter of economic and political necessity. 
In it he stressed the following: 

First. The time is upon us when the 
fulfillment of the democratic ideal that 
every American deserves the opportunity 
to attain the highest level of education 
of which he is capable. 

Second. No task before our Nation is 
more important than expanding and im- 
proving the educational opportunities of 
all our people. 

Third. Education is both the founda- 
tion and the unifying force of our demo- 
cratic way of life. It is the mainspring 
of our economic and social progress. It 
is at the same time the most. profitable 
investment society can make and the 
richest reward it can confer. 

But, the President expressed serious 
anxiety over the following conditions: 

First. Our educational system has 
failed to keep pace with the problems 
and needs of our complex technological 
society. 

Second. Too many are illiterate or un- 
trained and thus either unemployed or 
underemployed. 

Third. Too many—an estimated 1 mil- 
lion a year—leave school before complet- 
ing high school, the bare minimum for 
a fair start in modern day life. 
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Fourth. An educational system which 
is inadequate today will be worse tomor- 
row unless we act now to improve it. 

Fifth. Too many receive an education 
diminished in quality in thousands of 
districts. 

Sixth. Elementary and secondary 
schools are the foundation of our educa- 
tional system. There is little value in 
our efforts to broaden and improve our 
higher education, or increase our supply 
of such skills as science and engineer- 
ing, without a greater effort for ex- 
cellence at this basic level of education. 

Seventh. With our deficiencies grow- 
ing more critical, we cannot afford to 
lose another year in mounting a national 
effort to eleminate the shortage of class- 
rooms, to make teachers’ salaries com- 
petitive and to lift the quality of instruc- 
tion. 

Eighth. With our mobile population 
and demanding needs, this is not a 
matter of local or State action alone, 
this is a national concern. 

Several of the bills subsequently intro- 
duced intended for implementing the 
President’s call for action concentrate 
on problems of mass education and adult 
illiteracy. Paraphrasing the President's 
message shortly after he took office last- 
year: If a free society cannot extend 
free education to its poor or if a society 
cannot make education “take” among 
its common people, it cannot serve the 
long-term needs nor guarantee security 
for the few who are rich or educated or 
both. Lacking a system of public school 
education which genuinely educates, in- 
ternational fame which has traditionally 
been ours and made us the idol of other 
nations and peoples who believed that 
under our system it was possible to pass 
from “rags to riches” or to move from a 
log-cabin to the Presidency, may be 
forfeited. 

Finally, quoting from Thomas Jeffer- 
son in 1816, the President added: 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free, in a state of civilization, it expects 
what never was and never will be. 


And, as the President concluded, that 
statement is even truer today than it 
was 146 years ago. The thought was 
expanded some 50 years later when Lin- 
coln declared that the world could not 
remain half slave and half free. Tech- 
nology and communication and the 
shrinking of the globe force acceptance 
of the fact that no nation can survive 
and thrive in this era of automation 
and nuclear weapons and rising ex- 
pectations half educated and half il- 
literate. 

It has been well stated that “a gov- 
ernment resting upon the will of the 
people has no anchorage except in the 
people’s intelligence.” Or stated by an- 
other, “Education is the essence of the 
state, and the state depends upon edu- 
cation.” Who can argue or even ques- 
tion the fact that the human personal- 
ity and the political foundation of his 
community together with educational 
preparation reflect each other? The 
end of the state is not only life— 
mere life may be such as to be 
intolerable. But the end of the state 
must increasingly become “the good 
life,” the meaningful life for tomorrow 
as much as or more so than for today. 
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In this age when political interrelation- 
ships and economic interdependence 
dominate all else and thus is a directing 
force, the good life is possible for those 
who are genuinely literate and suffi- 
ciently well educated to join the uni- 
versal current which now sweeps man- 
kind forward toward higher goals. 

Consequently, from our vantaged 
position Congressmen have the respon- 
sibility as a national aim of promoting 
among the American people, especially 
the educators, the idea that education 
can no longer be considered as end for 
the individual, but of vital significance 
to the general welfare and our ultimate 
survival. And this must become the end 
in education toward which we strive. 
Education for the totality, at least func- 
tional literacy, is the foundation on 
which this society must ultimately rest 
if we are to experience stability and na- 
tional dignity on the new world front 
which is now taking shape. 

Philip Morrison, a professor of phys- 
ics, in his pamphlet “The Growth of 
Knowledge: The New Threat to Educa- 
tion” makes the point, I am told, that 
the practice of today is not the practice 
of tomorrow and the barrier between the 
once educated man and reality grows 
higher each day. 

The immediate problem before us all, 
educators, administrators, legislators, 
community leaders, parents, is twofold: 
First, how to provide facilities to meet 
the educational requirements of a spiral- 
ing pupil enrollment and urgent needs 
of an illiterate adult population; second, 
how to assist educators, administrators, 
and parents desirous of promoting re- 
forms in educational methods and guid- 
ance to prepare and develop youth for 
greater citizen responsibility, to arm the 
young with facts and practical funda- 
mentals and traditional human values 
transferable to actual employment situ- 
ations and of real service in life situa- 
tions and dilemmas. 


PLEA TO SAVE AMERICAN SHIP- 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take this opportunity to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House of 
Representatives a letter addressed to the 
Washington Evening Star and published 
by that paper on Wednesday, June 20, 
1962. The letter was written to the 
Evening Star by John J. Grogan, presi- 
dent of the Industrial Union of Marine 
& Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO. I am well acquainted with 
John Grogan, an outstanding leader of 
the American labor movement and a 
longtime mayor of Hoboken, N.J., a city 
in my congressional district. 

The shipyards in this country, both 
new construction and repair, are in a 
very depressed: condition. Now we are 
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informed by an article by Allen M. 
Smythe that the Department of the 
Navy is buying steel from Germany to be 
used in the construction of naval ships 
in U.S. navy yards. 

The U.S. merchant marine is of vital 
importance to our commerce and our de- 
fense. It is of great importance to us to 
have modern ships and modern ship- 
yards. 

I commend the reading of the above- 
mentioned news item to all of the Mem- 
bers of the House: 


PLEA To SAvE AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


On June 4, you printed an article by Allen 
M. Smythe, on the use of foreign steel in 
U.S. naval vessels. Vice Adm. George F. 
Beardsley, Chief of the Office of Naval 
Materiel, stated the Navy saved $153,000 
over domestic prices. This article merely 
illustrates the problems today being faced 
by shipyard workers and by the entire Amer- 
ican shipbuilding and repair industry, be- 
cause of the obsolescence of our yards and 
the lack of work in them. 

The article states that the Navy has re- 
cently ordered Adm. Ralph K. James, Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships, to visit the modern 
shipyards and steel mills of Europe to dis- 
cover how their methods and equipment 
are better than ours, and what can be done 
to raise our industry from the morass of 
antiquity into which it has fallen. 

Certainly, Admiral James and Vice Admiral 
Beardsley, who are most conscientious and 
dedicated officers carrying out the will of 
the Congress, are faced with an almost in- 
tolerable situation when they are asked to 
operate with outmoded and antique plants 
and material. 

We seem today in the shipbuilding and 
repair industry, to have worked ourselves 
into a vicious circle. Construction of ves- 
sels is expensive because our yards are 
antique and obsolescent, and because so 
few vessels are being built; and on the other 
hand, so few vessels are being built because 
construction of vessels is expensive. 

Our shipyards were mostly built for con- 
struction during World Wars I and II, where- 
as European yards have been constructed 
after World War II. They are modernized 
and up to date. Facilities have not been 
modernized in the Unitec States to the same 
extent because there is insufficient work to 
pay for the amortization of modernization. 

We must end this vicious circle. Certain- 
ly, given the modern equipment of foreign 
yards, the U.S. shipyard workers could out- 
produce the foreign shipyard workers at any 
time. We saw this during World War II, 
when, because of production line methods 
and the expansion of the industry, we were 
able to build ships that cost less per ton 
than vessels built abroad, despite our higher 
wages and better working conditions. With 
design research and the planned replace- 
ment of our obsolete fleet, this could still 
be effective. 

Prof. Edward B. Shills, associate chairman 
of the geography and industry department 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, pointed up the situation when he 
stated: “Expenditures for payroll for foreign 
seamen, capital expenditures for the con- 
struction of vessels in foreign yards, repair 
in foreign ports and the cost of shipping 
American goods in the vessels of other na- 
tions, all contribute to a flow of American 
dollars abroad in huge amounts.” 

It is time that the national welfare of 
the United States be reviewed, because we 
are now going to see our merchant marine 
and shipbuilding industry going the way 
of the railroads which are bankrupt, and 
our airlines which are in precarious financial 
position. Can we afford to have the entire 
transportation complex of the United States 
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rendered completely obsolescent? This is 
the path that we are now going. Certainly, 
even an increase in present operating and 
construction subsidies would be a very cheap 
price to pay for the augmented defense of 
the United States. 

If we encourage the replacement of our 
obsolete fleet, we could plan on the same 
type of production-line economy which has 
served us well in other industries and made 
us more than competitive with other na- 
tions. Despite our higher wages we can 
compete, and preserve for this country that 
part of our gold outflow which is directly 
traceable to the obsolescence of our trans- 
portation complex. We must decide to use 
our fleet and not to let it die in the moor- 
ings of our reserve fleet; we must upgrade 
our maritime industry, not downgrade it. 
Certainly, if we can increase the efficiency 
and productivity of the American merchant 
marine, our port facilities, and longshoring, 
there will be less interest on the part of 
labor in restricting productivity because 
there will be jobs. 

JOHN J. GROGAN, 
President, Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of America. 


SEGREGATION DECISION OF THE 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
there is, as every reasonable man will 
agree, two sides to every question. Since 
the Supreme Court decision on segrega- 
tion handed down in 1954, the Northern 
States have supposedly been on one side 
of the question and the Southern States 
on the other. 

I have never been convinced that all 
northerners advocated racemixing. Nor 
have I been of the opinion that the only 
persons who realize that a problem exists 
in the South were southerners. 

The television networks and the liberal 
newspapers of many of the northern 
cities would have us believe that Negroes 
are welcome into every home north of 
the Mason-Dixon line; that discrimina- 
tion exists only in the South; that no 
prejudice exists in the North; that 
Negroes are as freely received and as 
equally treated as any man of any race 
once they are out of the “dreadful, 
hated” South. 

This fantasy just does not come off 
when the truth is known. I am happy to 
see that at least one of the leading north- 
ern papers is quite willing to print what 
everyone has always known: That these 
are not the facts. 

On June 16, the Shreveport Journal 
reprinted a news story from the Wall 
Street Journal containing quotations 
that are as candid as has ever been 
printed. It concerns the reverse-free- 
dom rides and under unanimous consent, 
I include it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for all my colleagues to study. 
George W. Shannon, editor of the Jour- 
nal, is to be commended for bringing this 
editorial to the attention of the South, 
and I am happy to assist the Journal in 
bringing it to everyone’s attention. 
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A Visit ro HYANNIS 


{Nore.—The following excerpts from a 
news story by Cal Brumley in the Friday, 
June 15, issue of the Wall Street Journal 
serve admirably as a commentary on results 
of reverse-freedom rides sponsored by citi- 
zen's councils of the South.) 

HYANNIS, Mass.—Major national or world 
problems sometimes come into sharper focus 
when they are suddenly thrust upon an or- 
dinarily placid small town, 

Racial relations which have come front 
and center in this little summer resort town 
on Cape Cod are an example. The Negro 
problem and the Negroes’ problem have been 
lively topics here since the so-called reverse 
freedom rides began. 

If nothing else the arrival of more than 
60 penniless southern Negroes points up 
that social attitudes such as racial prejudice 
and discrimination are difficult to legislate 
out of existence on either the Federal or 
local level. Massachusetts has had anti- 
discrimination laws on the books since the 
mid- 180086. Yet Cape Codders are bothered 
and bewildered by the influx of southern 
Negroes. 

The situation here in this village of 7,000 
permanent residents is packed with dramatic 
elements: Hunger, unemployment, foreign 
visitors in a strange place, pathos, righteous 
indignation, self-embarrassing realization of 
personal prejudices, hypocrisy, national and 
local politics, and a threat to public and 
private purses. And not to be overlooked: 
President Kennedy and others of the Ken- 
nedy family spend their summers in adja- 
cent Hyannis Port. 

Local people would like to counter the 
plot of the citizens’ councils, ardent south- 
ern segregation groups which financed the 
trips north for the Negroes, with a gesture 
of wholehearted welcome to the new arrivals. 
But it doesn’t quite come off because of 
worries that the publicity will keep summer 
visitors away and that the new Negroes will 
be a more or less permanent welfare expense 
which may raise the local property tax. 

“The southerners are trying to get our 
goat and we are trying not to let them,” 
says a town official. 

Hyannis businessmen, with an admittedly 
narrow perspective, however, are worried 
about the monetary aspects of the influx. 

“I just hope all this publicity about the 
influx of Negroes doesn’t kill our summer 
business,” says the owner of the two motels 
on Main Street. Adds Abraham Penn, presi- 
dent of Puritan Clothing Co., a men’s and 
boys’ furnishing store, “the publicity will 
hurt business because everyone thinks we 
are flooded with these people.” 

There is even some sympathy and admira- 
tion for the southern strategy. A Main 
Street store owner who describes himself as 
a deep thinker, says, “the southerners have 
as much right to send Negroes up here as 
northerners had to go down there last year 
on freedom rides.“ 


WILL COEXISTENCE LEAD TO UNITY 
IN FREEDOM? 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the difficulty 
in formulating and implementing a co- 
herent and effective foreign policy on a 
global scale, can be traced in part, to 
our habit of concentrating on a local 
crisis, and failing to consider its rela- 
tionship to the whole problem. 
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There is also a dual or split character 

that separates nations and even cities, 
in the struggle between the open society 
of freedom, and the closed society of 
communism. 
We have Free China and Communist 
China; North Korea and South Korea; 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam; 
East Germany and West Germany; East 
Berlin and West Berlin. 

This points up the question: “Can two 
nations coexist within one another with 
different ideologies?” 

Is there a solution for these unnatural 
divisions? 

Two university professors, Dr, Paul K. 
T. Sih and Dr. Zoltan Michael Szaz 
come to grips with the problem in a dis- 
cussion of “Peaceful Coexistence—East 
and West.” 

Director of the Asian institute, Dr. 
Sih is the author of “Decision for China” 
and a frequent contributor to national 
magazines. Dr. Szaz, assistant profes- 
sor of history in the graduate school, is 
the author of Germany's Eastern 
Frontiers” and editor of the bimonthly 
journal on foreign affairs, Free World 
Forum. 

These experts bring us the fruits of 
their thorough research, analysis, and in- 
terpretation in the following article that 
was published in the spring 1962 issue 
of Redman, the alumni magazine of St. 
John's University, New York: à 

PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE—EAST AND WEST 

EAST 
(By Paul K. T. Sih) 


Can two Chinas coexist in the present 
world order? In a sense they are now— 
Free China in Taiwan (Formosa) and Com- 
munist China on the mainland. Free China 
is supported by most nations of the free 
world led by the United States, and Com- 
munist China by the Soviet bloc of nations. 
Whether we like it or not, these are two 
distinct political entities coexisting, even if 
not too peacefully in the straits of Formosa. 
Barring a military showdown, this situation 
could remain for years to come. However, 
if we seek to put Free China and Commu- 
nist China on some permanent basis and 
give to them international juridical status 
as abiding and separate entities, then we 
are faced with serious difficulties. Free 
China and Communist China coexist at pres- 
ent simply because neither can effectively 
alter the situation. Each is backed by a 
power bloc that recognizes the legal existence 
of only one of these Chinese political regimes. 
The United States does not recognize Pei- 
ping, even though it has conducted meetings 
on the ambassadorial level with the regime 
for several years. In a corresponding way, 
the Soviet bloc of nations refuse to recog- 
nize Nationalist China. 

One thing is clear: given the intense 
feeling of nationalism of the Chinese people, 
there will be no release of this tension until 
China is again unified as a single political 
entity. The present division of China pre- 
sents Only a transitory phenomenon. There 
are already indications that Communist 
China is losing ground on the international 
level as evidenced by the recent develop- 
ments in the United Nations. 

On December 15, 1961, the 16th session of 
the General Assembly rejected a Soviet- 
sponsored resolution calling for the immedi- 
ate removal of representatives of Nationalist 
China, and the seating of the Chinese Com- 
munists. Forty-eight delegations voted 
against the proposal; 37 for it—19 abstained. 

The margin against admitting the Red 
regime in 1961 was larger han it was in 
1960, representing a severe blow to Peiping's 
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prestige. The Chinese Communists have 
attributed their past defeats to “U.S. manip- 
ulation of the United Nations voting ma- 
chine” and its insistence on postponing all 
discussion of the question. This year it did 
come to the floor of the Assembly and al- 
though the issue was thoroughly discussed, 
Peiping was still denied admission. This 
time Peiping stated, before the voting, that 
the vote would indicate who were its friends. 
Accordingly, by Peiping’s own admission, the 
United Nations’ decision demonstrates that 
it has fewer “friends” than in previous 
years. Even further, Peiping had to accept 
the stigma of aggression when on Decem- 
ber 21, 1961, the General Assembly called on 
her to restore liberty to the Tibetan people. 
The vote in this instance was 56 to 11, with 
29 abstentions. The 11 negative votes in- 
cluded the 10-member Soviet bloc and 
Cuba. 

The refusal to seat Red China at this 
session clarifies another important point. 
In the past, nations such as Ireland, Brazil 
and Malaya disagreed with the moratorium 
resolution. These nations insisted that the 
issue be put on the agenda and debated. 
This attitude led some to suspect that there 
existed a wide split among the Western 
nations. However, this time when the issue 
was debated, all three nations (Ireland, 
Brazil, and Malaya) opposed Red China's 
membership in the world organization. 

The United Nations vote also constitutes 
a special rebuff to Peipings' efforts to de- 
velop closer relations with Latin America 
and the African nations. The Latin Ameri- 
can bloc, with the sole exception of Cuba, 
remained solidly on the side of the United 
States in the ballot concerning Red China. 
Neither has Red China succeeded in Africa. 
Peiping has recognized Tanganyika, and de- 
veloped friendly relations with Nigeria and 
Tunisia. Yet Tanganyika voted against 
Peiping's admission and Nigeria and 
Tunisia abstained from voting on the issue. 
It remains to be seen how Peiping will react 
to this rebuff. 

These were the major setbacks experienced 
by Red China in the United Nations in 1961. 
However, this action only shelves the issue 
of Red China's U.N. membership until this 
fall's General Assembly meeting. Circum- 
stances will not always be the same as in the 
year 1961. We cannot be complacent. In 
fact, several nations that voted against the 
Soviet resolution of seating the Peiping re- 
gime also made it clear during the general 
debate that they were not opposed to the 
entry of Communist China. What they could 
not accept was the unseating of Nationalist 
China. It is thought by some that Com- 
munist China could more easily gain admis- 
sion to the United Nations if it moderated 
its stand demanding the expulsion of Na- 
tionalist China and resigned itself to a sep- 
arate seat. This leads to the consideration 
of a two-China formula—to seat both free 
China and Communist China in the United 
Nations, 

There are three alternatives: 

The one vote of China in the United Na- 
tions could be divided between the two Gov- 
ernments, that on the mainland and that on 
Formosa. Free China would remain in the 
General Assembly and in the Security Coun- 
cil. Communist China would be seated in 
the General Assembly. Thus the seat desig- 
nated for China would be represented by two 
Chinese Governments—the Nationalist and 
the Communist. However, this proposal is 
unworkable for two specific reasons. First, 
both Free China and Communist China op- 
pose representation on a split level. Sec- 
ondly, according to the United Nations Char- 
ter a member state is represented by one sole 
and legal government. China, as a member 
state, cannot be granted two seats occupied 
by two different and contesting governments. 

As the split formula is unpracticable, there 
is this suggestion: To admit Red China as an 
independent state. This might be acceptable 
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to other governments but it is totally unac- 
ceptable to the governments involved. Even 
if Red China willed to accept, her admission 
would be vetoed by the Republic of China in 
the Security Council. 

Another alternative would be to seat Pei- 
ping in the General Assembly and in the 
Security Council as a representative of China 
and to eliminate Free China, replacing her 
with a Republic of Formosa. This is pre- 
cisely what the Conlon report, a study of the 
U.S. foreign policy in Asia, proposed for an 
eventual solution of the two-China problem. 
The report also suggested that the embargo 
now in force against Red China should be 
lifted and the Chinese Communist regime 
should be accorded U.S. de facto recognition. 
A similar view was expressed by Chester 
Bowles in his article in the April 1960 edi- 
tion of Foreign Affairs. 

This Two-China plan, as proposed by the 
Conlon report to accord Formosa an in- 
dependent status, is not based upon facts. 
Formosa cannot be separated from the main- 
land because it is a province of China and 
an integral part of that country. It was 
turned over to China by Japan in accord- 
ance with the Declaration at Potsdam and 
with the conditions of the Japanese surren- 
der. The National Government is the legal 
representative of the Republic of China. To 
say that the Formosans have known only 
Japanese rule is incorrect. For over 50 
years a flerce struggle was raged against 
Japanese rule. However, when the Chinese 
National Government recovered the island 
in 1945, the takeover was effected peacefully. 
Although it took Japan 60 years to popu- 
larize the Japanese language in Formosa, the 
Chinese government needed but 3 years 
to popularize the Chinese mandarin. This 
is approximately the amount of time needed 
to replace local dialects with the standard- 
ized national language of modern China. 
Again this is clear evidence of Formosa’s 
closeness to China. 

Between the Formosans and the main- 
land Chinese” there are no serious racial 
or cultural differences even though they both 
come from different localities. There is how- 
ever, one group on Formosa, the aborigines, 
who are really different. Numbering ap- 
proximately 150,000, they live in the remote 
mountain regions, similar to the American 
Indians, who dwell on their reservations. 
There have been social and economic dif- 
ferences between the Formosans (who are 
originally of Chinese descent) and the main- 
landers. Yet these are the logical expres- 
sions of a free society. More important, 
they both enjoy the same political and 
civil rights living under the same laws. 

Another argument in favor of an “inde- 
pendent Formosa,” is based on the presump- 
tion that Formosa is now a troubled area. 
To make it a separate state would remove 
the trouble and thus stabilize the situa- 
tion in the Far East. This is absolutely 
untrue. 

The free-China Government is physically 
in control of the territory of Formosa and 
its present source of political order. To 
alter this without first consulting the Gov- 
ernment and the people is highhanded im- 
perialism not only in Chinese eyes but also 
to the entire Asian world. The United 
States can hardly favor such action. Free 
China is our ally, not our satellite. So long 
as free China opposes the creation of a 
“Sino-Formosan State“ no one may impose 
such a plan on her. 

Furthermore, Communist China insists on 
“liberating” Formosa by force. Even if a 
Republic of Formosa were established, Red 
China would never recognize it. Instead, 
the Communists would intensify their prop- 
aganda campaign against it and the United 
States and thereby increase tensions in this 
already dangerous region. 

Other arguments are that free China 
rules only Formosa and that Formosa is not 
China; the existence of Communist China 
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on the mainland is a political reality; the 
United States has recognized other 
munist countries, 
China? 

The truth is that the Republic of China 
is still recognized by the majority nations of 
the world as the sole legal representative of 
China. Among the 104 member states of the 
United Nations one-half recognize the Re- 
public of China. Outside the world organiza- 
tion, three countries (South Korea, the Holy 
See, South Vietnam) recognize Free China. 
Only one non-U.N. member state (Switzer- 
land) recognizes Peiping. Among the 29 
African nations, 14 Free China, 7 
recognize Communist China, while 8 recog- 
nize neither of the two. Although Peiping 
has maintained its rule on the mainland for 
12 years, its political existence is very pre- 
carious. In 1949, Chinese communism 
seemed to be the only decisive component 
in the China problem. Not so now. The 
last decade saw a brutal intensification of 
Communist purposes, leading to great inter- 
nal stress and increasing opposition to the 
government. For 3 consecutive years the 
people on the mainland have suffered severe 
food shortage. The entire population is de- 
manding relief. The inhuman social pro- 
gram of the communes has caused nation- 
wide resistance. The Sino-Soviet rift has 
deepened the economic crisis. The crisis is 
real. Tensions are rising. In such a situa- 
tion support of tyrannical government is 
treason to the people who may even now be 
capable of asserting themselves as masters 
of their own country. 

It is true that the United States has given 
Tecognition to other Communist countries. 
However, it is still a question as to what we 
have gained by this policy. There is strong 
reason to believe that recognition of North 
Korea, North Vietnam, Cuba, and Commu- 
nist China would be a disastrous policy to- 
day. We have not only broken diplomatic 
relations with Cuba, but we also hope that 
other Latin Republics will do likewise. Cer- 
tainly recognition implies a certain approval 
and enhances the prestige of the government 
recognized 


In conclusion, I observe that from Havana 
to Berlin to Vietnam to Formosa and Korea 
the struggle is global. The China problem is 
only a part of this global struggle. It can- 
not be solved independently. The solution 
of the problem by a twofold recognition is 
neither realistic nor workable. 

We should especially remember that there 
are five different groups of Chinese who must 
be considered and that they cover the entire 
area of east and southeast Asia. They are 
the mainland China of the Communists, the 
mainland China of the anti-Communists, 
free China in Formosa, the oversea Chinese, 
and Hong Kong. The last four are all against 
the Communists. This extensive area of Chi- 
nese anti-Communist alinement should be 
recognized. It supports our present policy 
of not recognizing Red China and of deny- 
ing her the U.N. membership. 

Our general policy of containment is a 
sound policy. We must patiently, persist- 
ently, and effectively execute it. To surren- 
der it now would certainly produce enor- 
mous and far-reaching consequences. The 
uproar around the world, particularly in free 
Asia, would be tremendous. The prestige ac- 
corded to Mao Tse-tung and his regime, 
which is characterized by its hate-America 
policy, would give a new surge of life to 
Communist forces throughout the entire 
world. 

There is a legitimate sense in the phrase 
“peaceful coexistence.” We are at present 
executing this policy of coexistence by sus- 
taining the rights of those free peoples who 
are presently surviving amid the hazards of 
the border regions of the Communist world. 
However, we must continue our policy of 
nonacceptance of the divided national exist- 
ence of these peoples. We must work for 
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their national unification in freedom, not 
under the power that has brought 
about these divisions. We work for this uni- 
fication by means as forceful yet as peace- 
ful as possible, lest further cataclysmic 
conflict be imposed on us all. This type of 
coexistence is not static, but dynamic, It 
does not recede before the enemy, but ad- 
vances. It grants nothing to despotism, but 
demands a real change that will extend and 
not reduce the area of freedom throughout 
the world, 
WEST 


(By Zolton M. Szaz) 


The immediate consequences of the Third 
Reich's capitulation were ruins and hunger 
for the German people and an intricate 
political-economic imbroglio for the victors. 
This bleak situation was further complicated 
by an uneasy division of the country among 
the victors. Ever since, peace and unity 
became the most urgent quest for the people 
caught defenseless because of their leaders’ 
folly and defeat between the two emerging 
world powers, the Soviet Union and the 
Anglo-American bloc of nations. 

Peace and even prosperity have long re- 
turned to that part of Germany which was 
occupied by the Western Powers. There, a 
sovereign state based on free elections has 
emerged; its interpretation of national in- 
terest is moderate; it is governed by people 
devoted to Christian and democratic values. 
This new Federal Republic of Germany has, 
since its foundation in 1949, unflinchingly 
sided with the Western Powers. In 1955, 
it became a full-fledged member of NATO. 
Its’ army, now a pillar in the Western de- 
fensive sytsem, accounts for over 40 percent 
of all NATO forces between the Baltic Sea 
and Austria. It also contributes some $750 
million a year to help develop the newly 
emerging nations. 

As for the other two zones Germany, the 
part that lies beyond the Oder-Neisse line, 
the situation is deplorable. Power political 
and revenge-seeking considerations caused 
the Soviet Union to turn over the territories 
to the Poles, who in turn had to cede 48 
percent of their territories to the Soviet 
Union, There, the population was subjected 
to a rule of terror and later, expulsion. 
Practically no Germans except 1 million 
bilingual Upper Silesians, remained in this 
region which became promptly and forcibly 
settled by the Poles. Indeed, a unilateral 
Russian action engrossed by a reluctant ac- 
quiescence of the Western Powers at the 
Potsdam Conference, transferred these ter- 
ritorles to a Poland already governed by a 
Communist-dominated coalition. In what 
remained of this other Germany, the process 
of communization was immediately set into 
motion. Though historically the area had a 
socialist majority, the occupiers did not per- 
mit the functioning of a free social democ- 
racy. They forced the socialists by threats 
and cajoling to join the minute Communist 
Party in a front, dominated from the start 
by Messrs. Ulbricht and Pieck. These com- 
rades had returned from Moscow to deliver 
this part of Germany to their Red masters. 
Lack of civil rights, police terror, expropria- 
tion of land and real estate, religious per- 
secutions, low living standards and high 
work norms have characterized the zone even 
after the emergence of the sovereign Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. This state of 
affairs led to the spontaneous uprising of 
June 17, 1953, put down only by the inter- 
vention of the Red Army, and to the flight 
of 3 million Germans to date. 

Since 1949, Germany has been divided into 
three parts: 

(a) The Federal Republic of Germany 
comprises about 50 percent of the territory 
of the former Reich; there 54 out of the 71 
million Germans live. A veto of the Western 
allies prevented the admission of West Ber- 
lin as the 10th state of the Federal Republic. 
However, economically, culturally, politically 
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and legally, Western Berlin constitutes a liv- 
ing segment of Western Germany. Except 
for a few isolated individuals, the popula- 
tion of the Federal Republic is unanimously 
determined to reject the partition of Ger- 
many. The Federal Goverment, the lower 
and upper houses of Parliament have all 
proclaimed the inadmissibility of the present 
situation. Moreover, the basic law of the 
Federal Republic states that it is the duty of 
the Federal Government to bring about Ger- 
man unity in peace and freedom. 

(b) The so-called German Democratic 
Republic, created as a Communist answer to 
the Federal Republic is destined to form the 
nucleus of a future, all-German Communist 
state. Though in the early phases of its 
existence it conducted a noisy propaganda 
of unification, seeking the help of nationalist 
circles in the West, it has become of late, 
quite willing to live as a separate entity. In- 
deed it would lose its powers and probably 
its political regime in any genuine German 
unification. This Germany is not powerful 
enough to impose its ideology and political 
system upon Western Germany. Therefore, 
it maintains that there exist two independ- 
ent German states and that any unification 
of Germany must be preceded by an agree- 
ment between itself and the Federal Repub- 
lic. It nurses, however, the hope that in the 
event of an economic depression in West Ger- 
many or in case of the success of Russian 
policy regarding Berlin, it would be able to 
transform the whole of Germany into a van- 
guard of the Communist bloc of nations, 

The present weakness of the German 
Democratic Republic is rooted in the lack 
of popular support. Even the SED leaders 
concede that the majority of the popula- 
tion is not Communist. The flight of al- 
most 17 percent of the population—despite 
the sealing of all frontiers except the sub- 
way in Berlin—is a squalling indictment of 
the regime. Part of the resentment there 
is due to the lack of economic progress, a 
consequence of Communist state planning. 
Until recently, the “German Democratic Re- 
public” had the highest living standard of 
the Russian satellites in Europe. In a free, 
multiparty election hardly more than five to 
ten per cent of the people would vote for the 
SED. The population of the zone is also 
deeply disturbed about the partition of Ger- 
many and criticizes Ulbricht and Moscow 
for it, though Bonn is hardly considered 
blameless. But, while ardently in favor of 
German unity, the people do not wish a com- 
plete political and economic assimilation 
with the Federal Republic. 

(e) In the territories east of the Oder 
and Western Neisse Rivers, there exist no 
large group of Germans because the greatest 
majority of them were expelled. There, over 
7 million people, some ninety percent Polish, 
live. But, the de jure sovereignty remains 
German for only the zonal Ulbricht regime 
had agreed to cede it to Poland. In the 
Federal Republic approximately 6 million 
German expellees live; to this amount must 
be added about 2 million more expellees and 
refugees in the Russian zone. In the “Ger- 
man Democrat Republic” it is a criminal 
offense of the expellees to speak in favor 
of the return of these areas to Germany; in 
the Republic, however, the expellees are both 
well organized and represented on a supra- 
party and parliamentary level. They refuse 
to recognize both the fact of annexation 
and the juridical validity of their expulsion. 
They nurture a resolute hope of returning to 
their homes at some future date. They 
realize, however, that no solution is pres- 
ently in sight and that any future solution 
must be worked out in agreement with a 
Poland that is no longer under Russian 
suzerainty. They are trying to establish 
contact with the Poles by underemphasizing 
the border question for the time being. As 
for the Federal Government of Germany, it 
maintains the position that the territories 
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east of the Oder and the Western Neisse 
Rivers are juridically German lands and that 
their future status may only be determined 
at a peace conference. It is also aware that 
even in the best circumstances, Germany 
cannot hope for more than a compromise 
solution between the present delineation and 
the 1937 frontiers. 

All Germans are aware that the partition 
of their country is not a result of national, 
regional, or domestic political dissentions. 
In this respect the partition is not com- 
parable to those of China and Vietnam 
but is more akin to that of Korea. If the 
Four Powers, especially the U.S.S.R., would 
withdraw from Germany and abolish the 
existing military alliances allowing the two 
Germanies to work out a solution to their 
partition, there would be no military hostili- 
ties. German unity would become a fact, 
for the German Democratic Republic 
would collapse rapidly. The only guarantor 
of German partition is the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, German disunity is part of a 
much more comprehensive rift, a conflict 
between the Anglo-American powers and 
the Soviet Union. 

Is German partition to be regarded perma- 
nent? 

At the present the answer is in the affirm- 
ative. The Soviet Union has not abandoned 
its policy of subversion and conquest in 
Europe. Indeed, recent events in Italy, 
France, and Berlin are not an index of Rus- 
sia’s desire for peaceful coexistence. As long 
as the U.S.S.R. wants to expand, the value 
of the East German pawn remains consid- 
erable both in a positive and negative way. 
In a positive manner the German Demo- 
cratic Republic is a wedge that can be in- 
serted with varying success between the 
Western Powers and the Federal Republic 
both as a threat and as an enticement. This 
represents a sore on the body of the Ger- 
man public that is inclined to follow pro- 
Western policies. It also increases to some 
extent the military manpower of the East 
and its industrial resources in the satellite 
region. In a negative manner, the existence 
of the German Democratic Republic pre- 
vents the West from using all German re- 
sources—military, economic and technical— 
against the Communist bloc. It also secures 
Poland and Czechoslovakia to the Commu- 
nist bloc, rendering a proneutralist or pro- 
Western orientation geographically and po- 
litically impossible. German partition also 
renders the Oder-Neisse problem dormant, 
for its activation may be fraught with un- 
pleasant consequences for the Soviet Union 
as well. An abandonment of the Ulbricht 
regime would also have far-reaching reper- 
cussions for the Communist leaders and their 
non-Communist peoples over and beyond 
the two neighbor states of Germany. It 
would also add to the Western strength 
against the Soviet Union and would have a 
magnetic effect on the satellite nations in 
Europe. 

On the Western side, the Federal Republic 
is becoming increasingly enmeshed in Euro- 
pean integration projects. Since 1953, coal 
and steel production in Germany is subject 
to the control and planning of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. Since the Rome 
Treaty of 1957, the integrating process of 
the European Economic Community has 
made such rapid progress that removing the 
Federal Republic from it would be almost 
impossible.. A similar situation exists for 
the military forces of the Federal Republic 
which are completely integrated into the 
NATO system. To believe that the Western 
Germans would abandon the work of 12 
years of patient progress toward European 
unity, is naive at best. 

Thus the present situation augurs against 
any early German unity. It would be, how- 
ever, hard to believe that the situation will 
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remain unchanged for more than 5 to 7 
years. Within this period one or two contra- 
dictory trends will prevail which will change 
the equation of forces and intentions on 
either side of the Iron Curtain. Let us look 
at these two opposing trends. 

The first trend would be set in motion by 
a Russian success regarding the Berlin ques- 
tion with corresponding psychological and 
political repercussions in the Federal Repub- 
lic. Should the Communist view of the Ber- 
lin situation prevail and the Western 
Powers be driven out of the city, the major 
Russian objective of preventing the consoli- 
dation of Western Germany within the 
European community, would have been 
achieved. As France is already showing 
some second thoughts about the desirability 
of a political-military integration and as 
President DeGaulle still prefers a Europe of 
the Fatherlands,” any weakening in the Ger- 
man support of a European integration 
would be fatal. The Federal Republic, 
though primarily dependent on our nuclear 
umbrella for its ultimate security, is aiming 
at the establishment of a Western European 
union. 

A Western failure at Berlin would doom 
this policy, decreasing the value of the 
Anglo-American nuclear umbrella and bring 
about a reevaluation of the Federal Repub- 
lic’s policy toward the West. This reevalua- 
tion would not result in any immediate 
abandonment of NATO but would create a 
gradual yet continuous and irreversible 
process based on the following premises: 
The United States can no longer be relied 
upon in case of indirect attacks, subversion, 
or political pressure. Moreover, its reliabil- 
ity in case of an open attack would be ques- 
tionable. Therefore, German foreign policy, 
while for the time being accepting the par- 
tial protection the umbrella affords, would 
not be based solely on the assumption that 
the United States will sacrifice New York 
and Chicago for the defense of Bonn and 
Hamburg. 

European integration would not offer a 
real substitute because for the next 10 years 
it will lack the military power necessary to 
resist the Soviet Union without immediate 
American action. Only the absolute belief 
in American reliability can form the pro- 
tection under which a buildup of Western 
European nuclear power and integration can 
be implemented. Therefore, Germany would 
have to come to terms with the Soviet Union, 
using as a bargaining power its technical, 
economic, and military resources. 

Yet, the disparity of Russian and German 
power, the fine apparatus of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy and the SED 
network in central Germany would ulti- 
mately doom any new Rapallo. It would 
lead to a subversion of a neutralist German 
state abetted by external pressure and 
threats on the part of a friendly Soviet 
Union. 

The second trend which might also be 
realized is diametrically opposed to the first. 


The question is, which of the two will pre- 


vail? This second trend assumes that the 
Western Powers and the Federal Republic of 
Germany will be successful in parrying the 
Russian diplomatic attack on their position 
in Berlin; and that any solution of the prob- 
lem will be based upon the presence of the 
Western troops in Berlin and their free ac- 
cess to the city; that the political, economic, 
and legal ties between the Federal Republic 
of Germany and West Berlin and free Ger- 
man access to the city will be continued. 
It also assumes that the West will finally 
overcome its divisions on the question and 
will constantly press for unification by new 
proposals, Such a course of events will again 
not lead to an immediate reunification of 


‘Germany, but will permit Western European 


integration to progress to the stage where 
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Western Europe rather than Germany or 
France can have supranational authorities 
in the fields of military and foreign policy. 
It also assumes that this federation will be 
vitally interested (more so than Washington 
or London) in bringing about the detach- 
ment of the Central German state from the 
Communist orbit. 

Under these circumstances it is entirely 
possible that in view of its global commit- 
ments and the incipient conflict with the 
People’s Republic of China, the Russian 
Communist leadership might, in the late 
1960’s decide that Mr. Ulbricht and his ap- 
paratus has become more of a liability than 
an asset to the Communist empire. Such an 
insight into the workings of central Euro- 
pean politics might then render a solution 
of the German question possible from a Ger- 
man as well as Russian viewpoint. It also 
may lead to a limited revision of the Oder- 
Neisse line in return for concessions of an 
economic nature on the part of a European 
federation. 

Some people will say that this second trend 
assumes many things which seem illusory at 
this time. Of course, there is a third alterna- 
tive too horrible to be considered. That is a 
nuclear war for German unification. Yet, 
no matter how horrible the thought may be, 
it will remain a possibility. The absence of 
a solution within the next decade will only 
render it more probable for an artificial 
status quo cannot be indefinitely maintained. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BEERMANN and to include extrane- 
ous matter in his remarks in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on H.R. 11222 today. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CoHELAN in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Derwinsk1) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GonzaLez) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ALBERT. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. MURPHY. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 2186. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Arranz Rodriguez; 

S. 2340. An act for the relief of Shunichi 
Aikawa; 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Rozin Recanati; 

S. 2486. An act for the relief of Kim 
Carey (Timothy Mark Alt); 

S. 2562. An act for the relief of Sally Ann 
Barnett; 

S. 2565. An act for the relief of Michael 
Najeeb Metry; 

S. 2895. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain lands of the Minnesota Chip- 
pewa Tribe of Indians to the Little Flower 
Mission of the St. Cloud Diocese; and 


S. 2990. An act for the relief of Caterina 
Scalzo (Nee Loschiavo). 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, June 
21, 1962, at 11 o'clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2207. A letter from the Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting a report 
on title I, Public Law 480 agreements con- 
cluded during May 1962, pursuant to Public 
Law 85-128; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

2208. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the second semian- 
nual consolidated report of balances of for- 
eign currencies acquired without payment 
of dollars, as of December 31, 1961, pursuant 
to Public Law 87-195; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2209. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

2210. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the general supply fund, 
General Services Administration (GSA), for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R, 10966. A bill to fix the fees payable to 
the Patent Office and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1850). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Seventeenth report on illegal 
actions in the construction of the airfield at 
Fort Lee, Va.; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1858). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, H.R. 4055. A bill 
to amend the act of August 25, 1959, to au- 
thorize the payment of a monetary award to 
recipients of the National Medal of Science; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1859). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. H.R. 9485. A bill 
to amend the National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1958 to promote public knowledge of 
progress and achievement in astronautics and 
related sciences through the designation of 
a special day in honor of Dr. Robert Hutch- 
ings Goddard, the father of modern rockets, 
missiles, and astronautics; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1860). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2611. A bill for the relief of Charles F. 
Ward and Billy W. Crane; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 1851). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3624. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
E. O'Rourke; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1852). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6709. A bill for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs, Abel Gorfain; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1853). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PETERSON: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 7328. A bill for the relief of 
Louis J. Simpson; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 1854). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GILBERT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 8550. A bill for the relief of 
Theodore Zissu; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1855). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr, GILBERT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R, 9828. A bill for the relief of 
Patti Jean Fulton; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1856). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11031. A bill for the relief of George 
Wm. Rueff, Inc.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1857). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 12221. A bill to change the name of 
the Memphis lock and dam on the Tom Big- 
bee River near Aliceville, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 12222. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act by creating a 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 12223. A bill to amend Public Law 
409, 74th Congress, to authorize the appro- 
priations necessary to carry out authorized 
improvements in the project for the Great 
Lakes-Hudson River Waterway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 12224. A bill to add table eggs to 
the Marketing Agreement Act of 1937; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 12225. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a municipal arts council repre- 
sentative of local nonprofit organizations 
and institutions, including educational or- 
ganizations and institutions, in the District 
of Columbia with active programs in the 
arts, to set aside for such local cultural ac- 
tivities 1 mill out of each $1 of tax revenue 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RAINS (by request): 

H.R. 12226. A bill to authorize the charter- 
ing of organizations to insure conventional 
mortgage loans, to authorize the creation of 
secondary market organizations for conven- 
tional and other mortgage loans, to author- 
ize the issuance of debentures upon the secu- 
rity of insured or guaranteed mortgages, and 
to create a joint supervisory board to charter 
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and examine such organizations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 12227. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to exempt from the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax certain automobiles fur- 
nished without charge to schools for use in 
driver training programs; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12228. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by certain employers engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce and to provide for the restitution of 
wages lost by employees by reason of any 
such discrimination; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H.R. 12229. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an individual 
a deduction from gross income for tuition 
paid by him for his own education or for 
the education of other individuals at insti- 
tutions of higher education; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H.R. 12230. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act in order to provide 
that the Under Secretaries of the Depart- 
ments of the Interlor, Commerce, and Agri- 
culture shall be members of the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 12231. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to permit payment of 
benefits thereunder in addition to any com- 
pensation or pension payable by the Veterans’ 
Administration on the basis of the death of 
a World War II veteran; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 12232. A bill to amend the Soll Bank 
Act so as to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to permit the harvesting of hay on 
conservation reserve acreage under certain 
conditions; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 12233. A bill to require disclosure of 
the effectiveness of filters on cigarettes dis- 
tributed in commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.J. Res. 749. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim July 9, 1962, as 
General Krzyzanowski Memorial Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. J. Res. 750. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to enter into negotiations with 
Canada with respect to imports of softwood 
and authorizing the establishment of tem- 
porary import quotas for softwood; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HALPERN: 

H. Con. Res. 498. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing sense of Congress on project Hope; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 694. Resolution authorizing the 
transfer of certain funds within the contin- 
gent fund of the House; to the Committee on 
House Administration, 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. Res. 695. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to non-Federal installation of electric gen- 
erating facilities at Hanford, Wash.; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. Res. 696. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to non-Federal installation of electric gen- 
erating facilities at Hanford, Wash.; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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PRIVATE BILLS. AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred’ as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H.R. 12234. A bill for the relief of Ken 

Shen Wei, his wife Daisy Wei, and their son 
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William. Wei; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary- 
By Mr. FINO: 
H.R. 12235. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Petrozza; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOORE: 
H.R. 12236. A bill for the relief of Nermin 
Demirbag Lavapies; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MULTER: 
H.R. 12237. A bill for the relief of Rahmi 
Sengul; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL: 
HR. 12238. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
Salvucci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 
H.R. 12239. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Mazzurco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Facts on Communist Propaganda, III 
American Publications in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN: CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue when considering Communist prop- 
aganda is reciprocity. Does our material 
flow freely into Russia and other Iron 
Curtain countries? Does the average 
Russian citizen have free access to the 
American position and the free world 
position on current international issues? 
In this context, I now submit part III of 
this series. 

Part I was about the Universal Postal 
Union. Part II concerned volume of 
propaganda: 

AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS IN RUSSIA 

Although one official has. said. there is “no 
record of any censorship, delay, or destruc- 
tion of our mail” by the Communist govern- 
ments, few Americans can accept. such a 
statement.. 

Postmaster General J. Edward Day testi- 
fied. before: the Senate Appropriations: Com- 
mittee March 8, 1962: “The indications are 
that the mail to Iron Curtain countries is 
screened and sometimes censored, that if 
there are items in the mail which violate 
their rules, particularly sending cash in, that 
mail will often. be intercepted.” 

Hearings before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, May 12, 1960: Mr. 
Arens (Richard Arens, staff director). Does 
the international Communist apparatus let 
down its bars and let American material, 
material propagandizing other people re- 
specting the cause of freedom, enter the 
Irom Curtain countries freely without re- 
strictions, without labeling? 

Mr. Fishman (deputy, director of customs. 
assigned to New York).. Not. to my knowl- 
edge. 

“My experience has been this: Of all 
Catholic literature I have: sent: none: has ar- 
rived at. its destination (Sunday Visitors; 
Life of St. Benedict: Mission magazines; 
Vudce;, a Catholic Czechoslovak language: 
magazine; and others.“ J.B.H. (Unsolicited 
letter on file.) 

There are also tight restrictions on pub- 
lications, even the Russian-language: maga- 
zine Amerika which the Russian Govern- 
ment, has: promised to distribute: in return 
for our distribution of their magazine 
USSR.. 

Washington Daily News, January 30, 1962: 


covered in cultural exchange agreements— 
— sold or distributed in the Soviet 
n. 


New York Times, February 9, 1962: “Non- 
Communist Western publications seldom 
circulate in the Soviet Union, but sometimes 
copies of Time, Life, or Vogue are obtained 
from tourists.“ 

Mr. John N. Hutchison, Director, Press 
and Publications Service, U.S. Information 
Agency, testified before the House Appro- 
priations Committee on April 11, 1961: 
“There seems to be, although we cannot be 
sure of it, a correlation between the number 
of returns (of Amerika) which the Russians 
turn back, and the success or failure of their 
sales of their magazine (U.S.S.R.) in this 
country.“ 

This Week magazine, January 21, 1962: 
Article by Dr. Mikhail A. Klochko, recent 
refugee from Russia: “Today, however, 
Amerika is available only to senior Russian 
officials, and copies are passed from hand to 
hand many times.” 

There is further evidence that our printed 
matter and ideas are not distributed or made 
available to the people of the Soviet bloc 
countries. If printed matter were flowing 
freely throughout Russia. and its satellites, 
why would Communist. governments spend 
more millions of dollars jamming the Voice 
of America than we spend broadcasting the 
truth? Commonsense alone indicates that a 
nation which spends millions of dollars jam- 
ming news broadcasts and controlling its do- 
mestic: press will not allow free distribution 
of printed matter from another country. 


Meritorious: Service Award to Vice Adm. 
Murrey Royar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr: GEORGE P: MILLER. Mr: 
Speaker, recently the: 16th annual con- 
vention of the Armed Forces Communi- 
cations and Electronics Association was. 
held. in Washington, D.C. This unique 
association. on. the national scene is one 
devoted to an effective liaison between 
our military and governmental organi- 
zations responsible for national defense 
and the industry which produces the 
equipment in the fields of communica- 
tion, electronics and photography so es- 
sential to our security. 

At this particular meeting, a special 
honor was bestowed on Vice Adm. Mur- 
rey Royar, USN, retired. Admiral Royar 
has had a distinguished naval career in 
representing the city of Oakland, Calif., 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, and 
the port. of Oakland in their manifold 


interests at the national level. In addi- 
tion to these duties, Admiral Royar un- 
selfishly gives of his time to many activi- 
ties related to fostering the best interests 
of our national defense effort. One of 
these includes serving enthusiastically in 
the activities of the Armed Forces Com- 
munications and Electronics Associ- 
ation. 

The. aforementioned honor was the 
association’s. meritorious service award 
whose citation I am pleased to insert 
in the Record: The citation reads as 
follows: 

For meritorious service in recognition of 
his executive leadership, outstanding dedica- 
tion and professional guidance in a position 
of great responsibility in Association Affairs. 


Television to the Hinterland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Community Television Association 
is meeting at the Shoreham Hotel here 
in Washington upon the occasion of its 
11th annual convention. At a luncheon 
yesterday, the Honorable Oren FARRIS, 
of Arkansas, chairman of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, made the following address upon 
the matter of the improvement of the 
relations between broadcasters and com- 
munity antenna televisiom operators. I 
ask unanimous consent that his speech 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

The speech follows: 

TELEVISION’ TO THE HINTERLAND 
(Address by the Honorable: Oren Harris, of 

Arkansas, chairman, Interstate and For- 

eign Commerce Committee of the House 

of Representatives. of the: United States, 

at the Shoreham. Hotel, Washington, D.C., 

on June 19, 1962, to the National Com- 

munity Television Association, VIP 
luncheon, 11th annual convention), 

Mr. President, chairman: of the board, dis- 
tinguished. guests. Needless: to say, it gives 
me: great pleasure to welcome such an en- 
terprising group to our National Capital. It 
is my understanding that almost every State 
in the Union is represented here, as well as 
some cf your Canadian members. Although 
as an industry, you are but 12 years: old, no 
one will deny that you. have reached an im- 
posing stature and, like another who.reached 
his. 12th year, you have grown: in wisdom 
and in grace. 
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GROWING RECOGNITION OF THE BENEFITS OF 
CATV 


Twelve years ago, there were only a few 
community antenna systems in this country. 
Today, there are about 1,000 of them in 46 
States and the Virgin Islands. You serve 
about a million and one-half homes, or over 
3% million people. You are spreading into 
new areas from year to year. While most 
systems are small business enterprises in the 
true sense of the word, serving 1,000 sub- 
scribers or less, you are drawing the interest 
of large enterprises, such as the theatrical 
and broadcasting interests who are getting 
into the CATV business. The securities of 
some of your companies are listed on the 
stock exchange and bankers, investment 
houses and brokers no longer look at you 
as an unknown quantity. CATV is a thriv- 
ing business today and you present here were 
the pioneers who made it so. 

Your contributions to educational tele- 
vision and other types of public service are 
well known. There are many grade schools 
and institutions of higher learning in many 
sections of the country which could not re- 
ceive educational channels without your fa- 
cilities. In many cases your channels are 
furnished gratuitously to the school systems 
of this Nation. I congratulate you. 

Just about 1 month ago, on May 17, 1962, 
a bill, H.R. 10708, had been reported to the 
House by the Committee on Agriculture to 
amend a section of the Rural Electrification 
Act. Several Members of Congress were ap- 
prehensive that this bill might interfere 
with the development of community antenna 
cable systems. I was not surprised when 
the vice chairman of the committee, Mr. 
PoaGE, came up with an amendment which 
the NCTA had drafted. In answer to an 
inquiry whether this bill would injure CATV 
operators, Mr. Poace stated: “We were re- 
quested by the association and not by the 
REA to use this language. It is the lan- 
guage of the people whom the gentleman 
fears are going to be injured—it is the lan- 
guage of the very people—and it is word for 
word and has not been changed, not even 
by a comma . 

Then Congressman Poace paid your asso- 
ciation a high tribute. He stated: “I believe 
these gentlemen are not only fair to their 
Opponents, but I believe they are fair to 
themselves. I believe they have come in and 
asked for a reasonable limitation. As long 
as it seems to be a reasonable limitation, 
I for one—and I believe the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture—is disposed to try to 
grant any reasonable limitation.” 

I believe that as an industry you have 
been “fair to yourselves,” “fair to your op- 
ponents,” and you have been “reasonable” in 
your demands. This, more than anything 
else, has won you an accolade from the Con- 
gress, the public, and the courts. 

You will forgive me if I define a com- 
munity antenna television system, otherwise 
called a master antenna cable system, for 
the benefit of guests or reporters who are 
sometimes confused by the great variety of 
technical terms in the television industry. 


DEFINITION OF CATV 


According to the general understanding 
in the Congress, a community antenna is, as 
the term seems to imply, a master television 
receiving antenna erected and designed to 
serve a community, or such part thereof as 
is practical to serve, or as may have a re- 
quirement for service. It is technically and 
functionally analogous to the master an- 
tenna systems installed in apartment houses 
to permit service to part or all of the apart- 
ments, rooms or suites by means of a single 
antenna system. 

Generally, community antennas are found 
in areas where because of the interaction of 
topographic or geographic conditions, and 
technological and economic factors, recep- 
tion of television signals by conventional 
antennas is either (1) nonexistent, (2) of 
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unsatisfactory quality, or (3) possible only 
with the aid of costly tall rooftop antennas 
placed on high elevators or other suitable 
locations. 

Community antennas are capable of re- 
ceiving the signals of more than one station 
simultaneously, they are designed and 
oriented, when installed, to receive the de- 
sired signals and to reject, as much as pos- 
sible, the undesired channels. That is es- 
sentially the same function as is performed 
when a homeowner who erects a rooftop an- 
tenna purchases an antenna which has been 
designed and manufactured to give optimum 
reception on the channels he desires to re- 
ceive and to reject signals of stations which 
might duplicate or interfere with those he 
prefers. Community antenna people do not 
alter, delete, or in any manner change the 
broadcast intelligence on the channels 
which they receive. 

As the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and the courts have repeatedly de- 
cided, they do not broadcast, and they are 
not common carriers, such as telephone 
companies or telegraph companies. They 
are in the signal-receiving business. But 
enough of these technicalities. Let us look 
at the origins of this CATV industry, as 
it is popularly called. That is where the 
real romance of your industry is to be found, 
It matches the wonderful tales of the first 
Curtiss-Wright flight. and earlier planes 
bound together with baling wire and glue. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


The history of the community antenna 
industry reveals the development of an en- 
tirely new industry in the best American 
tradition. In the very early days of tele- 
vision only very limited service was avail- 
able in metropolitan areas and virtually no 
service in rural areas and small cities and 
towns more than 50 miles from the few 
major metropolitan areas. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission had imposed a 
so-called freeze on the licensing of televi- 
sion stations because of technical problems. 
This freeze lasted for several years and would 
have restricted the benefits of this dramatic 
new medium of mass communications to a 
few privileged urban areas were it not for 
the ingenuity of the small American busi- 
nessman and the insistent demand by the 
public for the pleasure and educational ben- 
efits of television throughout the hinterland. 

There were no precedents for this industry. 
However, since a single antenna could serve 
a hotel or an apartment house, then why 
could it not be made to serve an entire 
community? 

The idea did not generate with the large 
and powerful electronics corporations, such 
as the RCA’s, the General Electrics, and the 
Philcos. It developed with local radio and 
television dealers in small towns, who sought 
some way of providing television signals to 
the public clamoring to purchase receivers. 
The first systems were indeed amateurish. 
They consisted of an antenna mounted on a 
pipe on the top of a hill; twin lead wire, 
such as connects any antenna to the televi- 
sion receiving set, extended from the anten- 
na, down the hillside and throughout the 
area serviced. It was supported by trees, 
fenceposts, corners of buildings, and passed 
over alleys, backyards, etc. Inexpensive am- 
plifiers, such as used in office intercommu- 
nications systems and available at most radio 
supply houses, were spaced at required in- 
tervals along the line. At times they worked 
surprisingly well, and at other times, be- 
cause of inexperienced operators and the 
fact that the equipment was not designed to 
meet the demands of an extensive antenna 
system, they were very poor. 

The industry was born almost simulta- 
neously on both coasts in 1949 and 1950. 
Recognizing the public need and demand in 
rural and fringe reception areas for televi- 
sion reception and for equipment designed 
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meet the rigors of outdoor operation, sup- 
piiers of electronic equipment began to ex- 
periment with a designed CATV amplifier 
and specialized equipment. 

The American public brought their de- 
mands to these people and insisted that they 
be met in the small cities and towns across 
the country. Many men and women with 
little or no training and with the limited 
advice available began to build and rebuild, 
making known their wants and frustrations 
to the equipment suppliers. The demands of 
this new industry resulted in the formation 
of new companies whose primary objective 
was to solve the problems of multichannel 
master antenna reception for these small 
cities and towns. Established manufacturers 
were too busy with other problems to de- 
vote the time and resources necessary to 
start from scratch. As a result the domi- 
nating equipment suppliers in the CATV 
field today, 12 years from when the industry 
was first established, are still the companies 
which were organized to meet this demand. 
The industry has never been able to stand 
still. Development has been constant until 
today more than $450 million has been in- 
vested in community antenna reception and 
the industry has caught the imagination of, 
and challenged some of the country’s largest 
entertainment and financial organizations, 

Essentially, however, the industry was 
born in smalltown America. It can take 
credit for its development and it still retains 
much of this original flavor. It is a real 
example of grassroots demand and develop- 
ment, 

PROBLEMS OF CATV 


As the CATV industry advanced in age, it 
encountered many problems, Cable opera- 
tors found it difficult, at first, to obtain per- 
mission of telephone companies to string its 
cable along its poles. Power and other 
utilities cooperated, but telephone com- 
panies hesitated. Finally, they allowed 
CATV operators to use their poles, but many 
companies inserted all types of restrictive 
clauses in their contracts which tended to 
restrict the growth of the CATV industry. 
The contracts were terminable upon 30 days’ 
notice or 1 year, at most. I am informed 
that in the past year, most telephone com- 
panies have removed these restrictions and 
now grant contracts of 3- to 5-year dura- 
tion. Some have even made the term 15 
years. 

CATV operators incurred the wrath of a 
handful of local television broadcasters in 
a few single broadcast station communities, 
In fact, this led to demands from some ot 
these small broadcasters for legislation to 
curb CATV systems or to place them within 
the control of the FCC. The Federal Gov- 
ernment controls the whole field of radio 
and television as provided in the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934. This exclusive Federal 
control was upheld by the Supreme Court in 
1940 in the case of Federal Communications 
Commission v. Pottsville Broadcasting Co. 
However, while CATV is an adjunct of tele- 
vision, the Congress has granted jurisdiction 
to the FCC over CATV systems only with 
respect to the use of radio waves. The FCC 
cannot regulate CATV as a common carrier. 

The public interest issue in the contro- 
versy between a local television broadcast 
station and a CATV system in the same com- 
munity has received much attention by the 
FCC and by the Congress. 

As you know, the issues were debated be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee in 
1959 and several bills to regulate CATV were 
introduced in the 86th Congress. No action 
was taken in the House and one bill got as 
far as the Senate but failed to pass and was 
recommitted to the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. In this Congress, a bill (S. 1044) 
was introduced in the Senate, to control 
CATV, but no action has been taken on it 
thus far. I introduced a similar bill, H.R. 
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6840, at the request of the FCC, but no ac- 
tion has been taken by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee or the 
subcommittee on it and none is contemplated 
at present, 

In contrast to the unduly widespread scope 
of some of the earlier bills, the latest FCC 
proposal is designed to vest in the Com- 
mission authority to act only in those situa- 
tions where local television stations are 
claimed to be in competition with com- 
munity antenna television systems. 

Of course, there has been a great im- 
provement. in CATV-broadcaster relations 
since these bills were introduced. I read 
in the trade press that at a recent meeting 
of your industry with FCC Commissioners 
and staff, it was pointed out that the com- 
munities where the CATV system did not 
carry the local television station could per- 
haps today be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. In view of the fact that there are 
well over 67 communities where a local 
station and a CATV system coexist, the 
problem can no longer be regarded as acute. 
By the same token, the old charge that the 
removal of rooftop or other antennas at 
the request of the subscriber, made it more 
difficult for the television station in the 
same community to be received, disappears 
as the cable carries this local station. The 
problem of attenuation of signals has. almost 
disappeared as the improved state of the 
technology makes reception on the cable 
better than ever. Obviously, no community 
antenna operator would deliberately degrade 
a signal and make his service less attractive 
to his own subscriber. He would be working 
against his own pecuniary interests. 

I am informed that an increasing number 
of CATV operators and broadcasters are 
working closely with each other to resolve 
their conflicts and establish a harmonious 
basis for each to render its respective serv- 
ice to their community in the public inter- 
est. Obviously, these agreements hold out 
some excellent promise that the overall 
relationships between local broadcasters and 
CATV systems will improve still further. 

Some cities or counties seem to be at- 
tempting to regulate television through in- 
sistence upon nonduplication agreements 
involving broad areas, such as grade A con- 
tours, etc. I thought this danger had been 
averted. by a decision on June 4, 1959, by 
the U.S. District Court, District of Min- 
nesota, First Division, enjoining a city in 
Minnesota from attempting to impose a 
nonduplication agreement upon a CATV sys- 
tem. I would expect that CATV operators 
will not it a host of divergent and 
conflicting local regulations to spring up. 
The pertinent court decisions in these mat- 
ters should be brought to the attention of 
the local authorities and their jurisdiction 
should be challenged in the courts, if neces- 
sary. 

The temptation is great, of course, when 
vying with each other to obtain a local 
franchise; to accept such stipulation in order 
to win the coveted franchise. However, 
such restriction may plague you as an in- 
dustry in the future. 

Finally, there is one real threat which 
you presently face and this threat is that 
without the benefit of CATV legislation, the 
FCC may. proceed to regulate CATV through 
their jurisdiction over microwave common 
carrier operations. The threat flows from 
the FCC's decision in the Carter Mountain 
ease. That is the case that denied a com- 
mon carrier microwave company a license 

unless the CATV system which it intended 
to serve would agree to carry the local televi- 
sion programs and ayoid duplication of its 
programs, 

It is in this ease that the FCC's Common 
Carrier Bureau filed a brief in which it char- 
acterized that decision of the FCC as “arbi- 
trary and discriminatory.” 

The Common Carrier Bureau pointed out 
that while the Commission had ruled con- 
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sistently that it did not have jurisdiction 
over CATV, the approach taken in the Car- 
ter Mountain case was a method of indirectly 
controlling the industry. The Common 
Carrier Bureau warned that the Commis- 
sion’s restrictions would have to “be applied 
to all common carriers, alike, across the 
board.” 

The brief then stated: “Under the doc- 
trine of this case, the FCC would be re- 
quired to examine every telephone company 
application for extension of its facilities— 
to determine whether a grant of such ap- 
plication might afford undesirable service to 
a CATV system vis-a-vis a TV broadcaster. 
An interesting and logical extension of this 
philosophy would give the Commission the 
power to affect control of broadcast net- 
works by the expedient of refusing to au- 
thorize use of common carrier facilities for 
the networks until some ‘desirable’ condi- 
tions have first been satisfied.” 

If the Common Carrier Bureau is right in 
its warning and conclusion, then this de- 
cision contains frightful implications which 
should give concern not only to your indus- 
try but also to telephone companies, broad- 
casters and other businesses, too. 

Since this case has been appealed to the 
courts, I will not comment on the merits 
of the Commission’s decision. However, if 
upheld, the decision in this case will change 
the FCC's and the courts’ previous holdings 
on the duties and obligations of common 
carriers. If the Commission’s new interpre- 
tation is sustained, the Congress is likely to 
be asked to hold hearings and reexamine 
what should be the scope of the Commis- 
sion’s powers over common carriers. In the 
meantime, I would think the Commission is 
likely to adhere to its previously announced 
policies, until clear determination of its 
authority in this field is obtained from the 
courts. 

CONCLUSION 


Except for some of the legal problems con- 
fronting your industry, I believe that the 
CATV industry is facing a rosy future of 
fresh opportunities to continue to serve the 
public. Neither local broadcasters nor CATV 
operators stand much to gain from discord 
or from appeals for greater regulation or 
legislation. Controls are two-edged swords. 
They cut both ways. Legislation or regula- 
tion is seldom obtained in the form sought. 
That is why I commend broadcasters and 
CATV operators who have resolved their 
differences through amicable agreements. In 
fact, these agreements are a fine demonstra- 
tion of operation in the public interest 
and again I want to congratulate you for it. 


Address by the Honorable John S. 
Monagan, of Connecticut, at the Baltic 
Freedom Rally, New York City, June 17 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June: 20, 1962 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Connecticut, 
Representative JoHN S. MONAGAN, on 
Sunday, June 17, delivered an address 
in New York City at the Baltic Freedom 
Rally, which deserves to have a wide 
audience. 

In marking the anniversary of the 
great Russian deportation of Baltic 
peoples, Representative MONAGAN elo- 
quently and forcefully set forth the need 
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to keep this pressing problem of the 

enslavement of these States before the 

world and the need to offer continued 

support and encouragement to these 

tragic nations behind the Iron Curtain. 
The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN S. MON- 
AGAN, OF CONNECTICUT 


We meet today on a mournful anniversary. 
In the midst of safety and ease and plenty, 
we call to mind one of the most cruel and 
most tragic crimes in the history of the 
world. 

Just 22 years ago, there took place in the 
Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia the notorious and inhuman deporta- 
tion by the Soviet Union of tens of thou- 
sands of citizens of these proud and his- 
toric nations. In the space of 3 short days, 
more than 100,000 people of these hitherto 
free countries were snatched from their 
homes and their native soil by the Commu- 
nist invaders without any color of legal 
right, and in defiance of all cannons of 
humanity and justice, and herded off to 
concentration camps in the wilds of Siberia. 
In these remote regions of this savage land, 
death was the lot of many of these hapless 
and innocent people. 

This act of national brigandage, at whose 
scope the imagination boggles, followed by 
only a year the Russian invasion of these 
countries which had long been free and in- 
dependent and which had compiled an ex- 
tended history of sophisticated national cul- 
ture and broad social achievement. 

Sad though the memory of those fateful 
days may be, we do well to pause in the 
midst of our busy and peaceful lives to 
mark those days of infamy when the light 
of freedom was so suddenly and so brutally 
extinguished in these three great nations 
of the Baltic Sea. Immediately after their 
occupation in June of 1940, the work of re- 
pression and terrorism began and its cul- 
mination came in the June of 1941 when the 
great mass uprooting of the populace was 
effected. 

There are many reasons why we, as free 
men and women, must not allow the fate 
of these countries and their citizens to sink 
into the ocean of historic oblivion. 

First cf all, they are our brothers. The 
acts of brutality to them are acts of brutal- 
ity to us, their brothers in the human race. 
Their brutalization is our brutalization. 
When they are deprived of freedom and de- 
nied basic human rights, something of our 
own freedom is chipped away. They love 
freedom as much as we and they are sons 
of God as we are and, therefore, the shame 
and obloquy which attach to the act which 
deprives them of these fundamental rights 
and which debase their dignity as human 
beings, must not escape the condemnation of 
freemen, 

Another reason for keeping this anniver- 
sary is to mark indelibly in the book of his- 
tory the Soviet aggression by which these 
noble countries were enslaved. It was not 
because of provocation; it was not because 
of the threat of force; it was not because 
of hostile or antisocial activity that the 
Soviet troops moved in. It was simply the 
action of the totalitarian bully who enters 
the sacred precincts and snuffs out the pure 
and shining light of freedom which con- 
trasts so sharply with his own fitfully burn- 
ing flame. 

This action leads us to a third reason for 
recalling this time of sorrow. That is the 
light which this brutal and unwarranted 
assault upon national and individual free- 
dom shines upon the essential character of 
communism. itself. 

In this treatment. of individuals as. chat- 
tels, in this unjustified invasion of sovereign 
nations, in this sundering of the ties of 
family and of friendship which all freemen 
hold dear as the very essence of freedom, 
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the Russians revealed more clearly than 
could a thousand learned volumes, the 
cruelty and license which lie at the base of 
the doctrines of Stalin and Khrushchev. 

Without religion, without nobility, with 
utter reliance upon the material; following 
the expedient and abandoning the way of 
principle and of compassion which were in- 
grained through the centuries in the very 
marrow of the Christian peoples whom they 
sought to overthrow, the Communists in 
this desperate and dastardly act, revealed 
the emptiness and the poverty of the cheer- 
less gospel of Karl Marx and of its extension 
and interpretation by Joseph Stalin. Surely 
this applied terrorism is only a natural con- 
sequence of a government not bound by law. 

Another reason for us to gather publicly 
and formally on this date is the capacity of 
gatherings such as this to assert the links 
of brotherhood which bind us to our friends 
of the Baltic States who languish in cap- 
tivity today. 

While it is true that we in our great 
country are faced with complex problems 
of national and international importance, 
we never can afford to be so engrossed in 
such difficulties that we neglect to give ear 
to the small, but persistent, plaint of those 
who suffer wrong. 

Thus, while we struggle to hold back 
tyranny in southeast Asia, while we work 
manfully to sustain democracy in Latin 
America, and in the midst of our own press- 
ing national economic and social problems, 
we must never forget our brave fellowmen 
in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Mr. Khrushchev would have us forget the 
past. He would lull us into a dream in 
which the drab and hopeless present was 
obscured by his loutish protestations of 
peaceful intentions, but we know that it is 
to the Soviet deeds rather than to their words 
that we must turn in order to judge truly. 

The plan of the Communist leaders at the 
beginning of World War II was to extend 
and dominate to such an extent that the sun 
would shine on no land beyond their bound- 
aries. This extension of Communist power 
forcibly incorporated within the Soviet Union 
millions of people of different blood, religion, 
and traditions. Although a larger country 
like Poland, which lies closer to the West, 
has been able, through concerted opposition, 
to modify and soften the Soviet pressure 
toward communization, the fate of the 
smaller States has been dark and somber, 
indeed. In these States where effective re- 
sistance on a large scale is impossible, the 
unfortunate people have borne the full brunt 
of the Communist tyranny with suppression 
of freedom of opinion, secret police, terror- 
ism, miscarriage of justice, deportation, and 
forced labor camps. 

Even the consolations of religion have been 
limited and reduced through a systematic 
campaign against the church to which the 
vast majority of the people of these lands 
belong. Nor has this campaign been limited 
to philosophical opposition. The Soviet 
leaders have moved to crush and eliminate 
religion itself by the suppression of clerical 
education, the harassment of individual 
priests and the embarrassment and persecu- 
tion of bishops. Paradoxically enough, this 
calculated oppression has not eliminated in 
the hearts of the Baltic peoples their devo- 
tion to religion, nor has it erased from their 
hearts the love of freedom. The light of 
their love of liberty and of their fidelity to 
religion burns more brightly than ever in 
their breasts. The systematic attempts of 
their oppressor serve only to make the return 
to freedom a goal more devoutly to be desired 
than ever before. In these difficult and 
dangerous circumstances, our hearts must be 
filled with admiration and affection for these 
brave people who will not submit to the yoke 
of the conqueror. 
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Although the Soviet Premier has detailed 
and has purported to criticize the cruelties 
of his predecessor, there are still thousands 
who are forced to remain in Siberia and who 
are deprived of the right to return to their 
native countries. Even today under the 
guise of voluntary enlistment, the recruit- 
ment under subtle pressures of young peo- 
ple for labor in desolate and frigid areas of 
northern Russia goes on. 

The difference between the Stalinist era 
and the present regime is therefore merely 
one of form and degree only and not one of 
substance. 

The campaign against religion and the sup- 
pression of the church goes on to such a 
degree that it is predicted that another time 
of the catacombs may be coming for the 
Catholics of Lithuania who may be forced, 
as were the early Christians, to resort to 
secret and hidden retreats to practice their 
religion and to escape the wrath and cruelty 
of their persecutors. 

Let us then, on this anniversary of the 
dread deportations of 1941, pledge to our 
brothers across the seas that their sufferings 
shall not be in vain and their persecution 
forgotten. 

I am happy to tell you that in the Con- 
gress of the United States, the captive na- 
tions are not forgotten. I am proud to have 
the honor of acting at the present time as 
chairman of a Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
which is holding hearings on the captive 
nations, their present circumstances and our 
relations with them. We shall listen to 
those who know intimately the problems and 
difficulties of their friends and relations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We hope and expect 
to make a record which will remind the world 
of their sad condition and provide evidence 
before the world of our national concern for 
their welfare and our constant hope for 
their freedom. 

At the same time, our Government, 
through the U.S. Information Agency and 
the Voice of America, is constantly reaching 
out to the captive nations of Europe, includ- 
ing these Baltic countries, in order to sustain 
the spirit of the people of these countries, so 
that they may not surrender their hope for 
an ultimate return to freedom. 

We know, from Soviet reaction, that these 
broadcasts, with their factual reporting of 
events in the world and their deflation of 
Soviet claims, constitute a thorn in the side 
of the Communists and a deterrent which 
prevents more complete tyranny. 

I should like to emphasize that the aware- 
ness of the problems of the nations which 
this assembly represents is not one which 
has come to me only in recent days. I have 
lived all my life in a city which numbers 
large numbers of citizens of Lithuanian ex- 
traction and I have played and worked with 
these people as close and intimate friends 
and I know the extent of their sympathy 
for their unfortunate brothers and of their 
concern for their present and future welfare. 

In this experience I have seen the genius 
and capacity of this great racial stock grow 
and flower under the freedom which our 
Nation affords. I have witnessed the mas- 
sive contribution which they have made to 
the development of the United States in in- 
dustry, in the professions and in the arts. 
I have, therefore, realized all the more 
sharply how greatly the world is being de- 
prived of the gifts of these gifted and in- 
dustrious people and those of other captive 
nations by the weight of Communist tyr- 
anny. 

I should like to point out, too, that I have 
not been silent about this difficult problem 
on the floor of the House of Representatives. 
I am proud to say that I have joined with 
our former great majority leader and now 
Speaker of the House, Representative Mc- 
Cormack, in urging the passage of the cap- 
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tive nations resolution and I have seized 
Many opportunities to take the floor and 
bring before my colleagues the continuing 
difficulties of our friends behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

For it is important for us to remember 
that these people are our friends. We sup- 
ported their modern emergence from tyr- 
anny after World War I and we have backed 
their legitimate national aspirations. Many 
of their sons and daughters have come to 
our shores to become outstanding citizens. 
The natural result has been a band of sym- 
pathy uniting our various nations and a 
strong pro-US. feeling in these imprisoned 
people which propaganda and suppression 
cannot eliminate. 

Therefore, based upon human sympathy 
for our fellow men; upon implementing our 
fondly held national principles of freedom 
and individual rights; and upon opposition 
to irreligion, to tyranny and to rule by ter- 
ror, we, as a nation, can have only one logical 
position. 

We must keep the case of the captive na- 
tions before the bar of international public 
opinion. We must resist efforts to shoulder 
it aside. And we must seize every practical 
opportunity to bring freedom back to their 
suffering people. 

Yet there is constant danger that these 
realities will be disregarded. In the pressure 
by some people to seek accommodation, we 
are urged to take steps that will appease 
without consideration of their effects upon 
the subjects and nations concerned. 

And in this connection there is nothing 
upon which I have stronger conclusions than 
the confidence that appeasement or concilia- 
tion will never impress or convince a Com- 
munist. 

With firmness, therefore, and with devo- 
tion to their cause, with confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of right and justice, let 
us on this tragic anniversary pledge that our 
efforts shall not flag until Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia shall once again be numbered 
among the free nations of the world. 


Cohelan Speaks Out on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month I participated in a question 
and answer program regarding my 
record in the field of civil rights. 

My beliefs, my activities, and my sup- 
port of efforts to advance the rights of 
man are widely known to our col- 
leagues, and I add this broadcast to that 
public record: 


CONGRESSMAN JEFFERY COHELAN ANSWERS 
QUESTIONS ON CIVIL RIGHTS—QUESTION AND 
ANSWER PROGRAM PRESENTED OVER RADIO 
STaTION KDIA, OAKLAND, CALIF., JUNE 1, 
1962 
INTERVIEWER. Congressman COHELAN, in its 

1960 platform, the Democratic Party pledged 

to make equal opportunity a living reality 

for all Americans. Now, as a Democratic 

Member of the House of Representatives, 

what have you done to carry out this pledge? 
Congressman COHELAN, First, let me say 

that I am pleased to have an opportunity 
to speak to this point, for I believe there is 
no more important task confronting this 

Nation than to fulfill that fundamental 
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American pledge that all men are created 
equal. President Kennedy made this point 
very clear in his May speech to the United 
Auto Workers. The President said, and I 
fully concur, “that there is no reason why 
if your skin is colored you should have twice 
as much chance to be unemployed, half as 
much chance to own your own house, or 
from a half to a third as much chance for 
your son or daughter going to college. This 
country is a free society in which everyone 
can succeed or fail based on what they have 
inside them, not what they have outside.” 

Now, as a Member of the 87th Congress, 
I have joined a great champion of civil 
rights—House Judiciary Committee Chair- 
man EMANUEL CELLER—in introducing six 
major bills designed to carry out the Dem- 
ocratic campaign pledge of equal opportu- 
nity for all Americans. These bills would 
eliminate poll taxes and discriminatory 
literacy tests in Federal elections; they 
would provide for the complete desegrega- 
tion of public schools, including first-step 
compliance by 1963; they would amend title 
III of the 1957 Civil Rights Act so that the 
Attorney General could file suits on behalf 
of those persons who for any reason were 
unable to seek effective legal protection; 
they would make the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion a permanent body; and “hey would 
establish a Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission modeled after the Cali- 
fornia FEP which was authored by my good 
friend, Assemblyman William Byron Rum- 
ford of Berkeley. 

Interviewer. Congressman CoHELAN, this 
is certainly an impressive program of legis- 
lation, but what have you done to get it 
enacted into law? 

Con n COHELAN. Well, as you may 
remember, in 1960, during my first term in 
Congress, I was one of the floor and com- 
mittee spokesmen on behalf of the legis- 
lation enacted at that time—the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960. 

Last year, during the ist session of the 
87th Congress, I spoke on the House floor 
in support of legislation to extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission for another 
2 years. I made it very clear at this time, 
however, in the course of my remarks, that 
I was keenly disappointed that the stronger 
measure which I had introduced—a meas- 
ure which would have made the Commis- 
sion a permanent arm of the Executive and 
which would have strengthened its fact- 
finding powers—was not being enacted, and 
that I would continue to work for its pas- 
sage. 

This year I have testified before the House 
Judiciary Committee in support of my bills 
to eliminate poll taxes and discriminatory 
literacy tests, and I have testified before the 
House Education and Labor Committee in 
support of my bills to eliminate school segre- 
gation and to establish a Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission. The poll 
tax bill has now been approved by the House 
Judiciary Committee, as well as by the Sen- 
ate, and the FEP bill has been approved by 
the House Education and Labor Committee. 

INTERVIEWER. Congressman CoHELAN, what 
has the Kennedy administration been doing 
to promote equal opportunities? To further 
civil rights? 

Co: n CoHELAN. Well, first let me 
point out that I am a Member of the Con- 
gress. What I say, therefore, about legisla- 
tion I can say as a participant. What I say 
about administrative action I must say as an 
observer. The Kennedy administration’s ef- 
forts in the field of civil rights by any stand- 
ards, however, certainly have been the most 
forceful and productive of recent years. 

In the field of employment, President Ken- 
nedy has moved to end job discrimination 
within the Federal Government, and among 
companies and unions working on Govern- 
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ment contracts, by establishing the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, and by giving this committee 
enforcement measures to back up its findings 
and recommendations. As you will recall, 
one of the first major cases on the Commit- 
tee’s agenda involved a Lockheed Aircraft 
plant in Marietta, Ga., which had been 
awarded a new $1 billion contract. On the 
basis of a complaint filed by the NAACP 
through Mrs. Ruby Hurley, the Committee 
investigated and was subsequently success- 
ful in achieving a broad antidiscrimination 
agreement, 

Further in the employment field, more 
Negroes than ever before are now filling top 
administrative positions with the Govern- 
ment—men such as Robert Weaver, Andrew 
Hatcher, and Boisfeuillet Jones—and exten- 
sive efforts are now being made to attract 
larger numbers of qualified Negro college 
graduates to Federal employment. 

In the field of voting, the Department of 
Justice to date has brought more than 27 
cases involving 23 counties and States, and 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy has made 
it clear that his Department intends to vig- 
orously enforce the provisions of the 1957 
and 1960 Civil Rights Acts. 

Similar action has been taken in respect 
to school desegregation with the Justice De- 
partment moving in New Orleans, for exam- 
ple, to compel State officials to release Fed- 
eral school funds to the local school board, 
and elsewhere in Louisiana to prevent the 
State legislature from interfering with local 
school boards in their efforts to carry out 
desegregation programs. Suits have been 
filed in other States, such as Virginia, to re- 
quire across-the-board compliance with the 
1954 Supreme Court ruling, and persuasion 
has been used in still other States, such as 
Tennessee, to accomplish the same purpose. 

In the field of transportation, the admin- 
istration petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue regulations further ban- 
ning discrimination against interstate bus 
passengers, As you know, the ICC has now 
issued these regulations which prohibit dis- 
crimination in the seating of passengers on 
interstate vehicles and which prohibit dis- 
crimination in terminals and waiting rooms 
used by interstate passengers. 

In commenting on these and other Execu- 
tive actions, the highly respected Southern 
Regional Council stated in March of this 
year that the Kennedy administration has 
“built momentum for civil rights into the 
structure and policies of the Govern- 
ment * * * it has placed its power in sup- 
port of civil rights.” 

INTERVIEWER. Congressman COHELAN, this 
certainly sounds like strong Executive ac- 
tion, but what has happened to President 
Kennedy’s pledge—a pledge he made during 
the 1960 campaign—to issue an Executive 
order banning discrimination in Federal 
housing programs? 

Congressman CoHELAN. As you may re- 
member, the President stated during a press 
conference on January 15 of this year that 
he would issue the order, “when I consider it 
to be in the public interest. Iam fully aware 
of the wording of my campaign statement 
and I plan to meet my responsibilities in re- 
gard to this matter.” 

It is quite clear, I believe, that the Presi- 
dent has not signed this Executive order to 
date in order to avoid alienating southern 
Members of Congress—Members whose sup- 
port he needs in order to enact such other 
vital elements of his legislative programs as 
unemployment relief, trade expansion, and 
medical care for the aged. I have every con- 
fidence, however, that the President will sign 
this order before the end of the year, and I 
am continuing to urge him to do so. The 
very fact that the President has had to delay 
his issuance of this very important order, 
however, points out in vivid terms the im- 
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portance of increasing his margin of support 
in Congress at this upcoming election. 

INTERVIEWER. Congressman CoOHELAN, while 
many of the civil rights problems which we 
have discussed so far are national in nature, 
discrimination also has its local implications 
for the Seventh Congressional District. If I 
am correct, Congressman, a number of dis- 
crimination cases at local Federal installa- 
tions have been brought to your attention, 
and I wonder what, if anything, you have 
done about them? 

Congressman COHELAN. You are absolutely 
correct. During my 3½ years in Congress, 
a number of local discrimination cases have 
come to my attention. In each instance I 
have either talked to the individuals in- 
volved or corresponded with them. I have 
then followed through with the appropriate 
agencies and done everything possible to 
have the existing barriers removed. In sev- 
eral cases, I am pleased to say, we have been 
successful, and we are still working on 
others. 

For some time now it has been my belief 
that a definite pattern of racial discrimina- 
tion was being practiced at certain Federal 
installations in the Seventh District. An ex- 
haustive review of my files has revealed this 
to be true and I am now in the process of 
initiating a full and complete investigation 
through the Civil Service Commission and 
the President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. I am very hopeful, and 
as a matter of fact, encouraged, that the re- 
sults of this investigation will lead to a 
further elimination of racial barriers in em- 
ployment at Federal installations in the 
Oakland-Berkeley area. 

Interviewer. Congressman COHELAN, in 
your opinion have we been making any real 
progress in the area of breaking down racial 
barriers and promoting equal opportunities? 

Congressman CoHELAN. Yes, I believe we 
have, but this is not to say we don’t have 
a great deal more to do. The Civil Rights 
Commission reported last year “that more 
persons than ever before are exercising more 
fully their rights as citizens of the United 
States. The American people are increas- 
ingly aware, the Commission went on to say, 
that professions of belief in the dignity of 
man have meaning only if they are realized 
by all people in all aspects of life. The gap 
between the promise of liberty and its ful- 
fillment is narrower today than it has ever 
been before.” 

This does not mean, of course, that our 
task is completed. A gap between our goals 
and our realization in the field of civil rights 
continues to exist, and I believe we must 
accelerate our efforts—both in the admin- 
istrative and in the legislative fields. Reli- 
gious prejudice, and most important, discri- 
mination on the basis of race, must be 
recognized as morally wrong, economically 
wasteful, and damaging to our position in 
the world community, and I pledge my con- 
tinued best efforts to eliminate them from 
our society and from our way of life. 

Interviewer. Thank you, Congressman 
COHELAN. 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in April 
I sent out more than 100,000 question- 


naires to residents of the Seventh Cali- 
fornia District requesting their views an 
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a number of the major legislative issues 
before the House. 


1. Do you believe that Congress should enact President Kennedy’s proposal of insured health care under social security for our senior 
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More than 17,000 of my constituents believe that our colleagues will find the 
returned this questionnaire poll and I results of interest: 


Results of the 1962 questionnaire poll conducted by Congressman JEFFERY COH ELAN, 7th district of California 
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Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 25, 1962, the Honorable 
Dean Rusk, the very capable Secretary 
of State of the United States, delivered 
an address on the occasion of Interna- 
tional Law Day at the Seattle World’s 
Fair. The locale, with its international 
environment, and the occasion were 
most appropriate in setting forth the ob- 
jectives of this Nation in implementing 
the principles of the United Nations’ 
Charter insofar as the peaceful uses of 
outer space are concerned. 

With the growing experimentation 
and exploration of the regions beyond 
the earth’s atmosphere, it is imperative 
to consider the many international 
ramifications which are involved. Cer- 
tainly, the legal problem connected with 
the peaceful uses of outer space must be 
of primary consideration. If the na- 
tions of the world can work together 
harmoniously to resolve these legal mat- 
ters which will be involved in outer space 
then I feel we are making a long first 
stride toward peaceful cooperation in 
many areas of international relations. 
Ultimately, the path to a just and last- 
ing peace may appear more promising 
because of cooperative efforts in estab- 
lishing an international law for the 
peaceful uses of outer space. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am very honored to present the address 
of Secretary Rusk at Seattle: 

New FRONTIERS or SCIENCE, SPACE, AND 

FOREIGN PoLICY 
(Address by the Honorable Dean Rusk, Sec- 
retary of State, on the occasion of Inter- 


national Law Day, Seattle World’s Fair, 

May 25, 1962) 

I am very happy to be here this evening 
in this beautiful western sea-frontier city 
and to experience the thrilling sweep of this 
first great fair of the space age. 

I congratulate the citizens of Seattle and 
of the State of Washington on a magnificent 


visitor. 

What would your own legendary frontiers- 
man of the 19th century have thought? 
How would Paul Bunyan have measured 
your space needle, the highest edifice west 
of the Mississippi? I think he would say 
that his beloved Pacific Northwest had per- 
formed a great service for the Nation and 
the world at large. I think he would ap- 
prove and urge us to get on with building 
larger space capsules—large enough for him. 

My guess is that we are not looking here 
at century 21, but at the decades immedi- 
ately ahead—for the pace of change is so 
dazzling that our imaginations cannot 
what four more decades will bring. And all 
who come here must pause for some still 
moment of contemplation on what this is all 
about, what man’s progressive mastery of 
his physical environment really means, and 
what kind of a world their children will in- 
habit and form. 

The new frontiers of science forecast at 
this fair are not excursions of the imagina- 
tion into fairyland, unreality, or science fic- 
tion. They will come to pass—most of them 
in this century. We cannot foresee a time 
when science and technology will cease 
placing new insights, new data, new tools, 
and new capabilities at the disposal of society. 
Man's problem is how to use them—in his 
physical environment and in his social en- 
vironment of family, nation, and interna- 
tional community. 

If we look toward century 21, what are 
some of the frontiers which science will 
breach? Among the prospects held out to 
us by the scientists are these: 

New sources of food, water, power, and 
natural resources. 

Desalinization of ocean waters, enabling 
deserts to bloom. Cultivation of crops in the 
seas: Control of the growth of living organ- 
isms in the oceans. Control of the weather 
to extend growing seasons in some regions. 
Alas, perhaps balanced meals in capsule 
form, that can be gulped down in a couple 
of seconds. 

The mining of mineral nodules on the 
ocean floor. Abundant supplies of mag- 
nesium extracted from sea water. Harness- 
ing of the tides and ocean currents for power. 

Immense quantities of power from other 
sources as well—electric, nuclear, and solar. 
Powerplants of type and size to meet almost 
any contingency on almost every location on 
earth. Greatly enlarged and improved 
power storage facilities. 

A vast proliferation of labor-saving 
devices. 

Continuing revolutions in construction 
through plastics. 


to almost any person, at low cost. They also 
hold before us the prospect of beaming tele- 
vision anywhere, But the possibility of 
instantaneous visual and oral communica- 
tion with anyone, anywhere, and in privacy, 
has a certain appeal to a Secretary of State. 
My opposite numbers in other governments 
and I now have to spend a good deal of 
time traveling in order to talk directly and 
intimately to each other. We speak of a 
shrinking world. But a recent trip, cover- 
ing 26,900 miles, reminded me that, even 
at jet speeds, the earth is still a pretty big 
place. 

In the fleld of medicine, we may expect 
progress—perhaps deep breakthroughs—in 
control of such diseases as cancer, the great 
varieties of viruses, and the biochemical im- 
balances which affect many vital tissues, in- 
cluding the brain. Biochemistry, genetics, 
and electronics will give us new tools for 
the diagnosis and handling of human disease. 

Science, we are told, may make it possible 
for us to get on with less sleep at night. I 
know some government officials who, of neces- 
sity, have already made considerable progress 
on that front. 

The behavioral scientists will find out 
more about how the two most complex 
mechanisms on earth—the human brain and 
body—think, feel, and react. They may be 
expected to establish new ways of keeping 
thought processes and the emotions in bal- 
ance. With greater freedom from mental 
disease, we will surely make a net gain in 
constructive and congenial personal rela- 
tions. We shall almost certainly trespass 
nearer to those frontiers which guard the 
secret of life. 

And, to mention still another frontier of 
special importance to foreign affairs, the 
social and behavioral sciences may improve 
our ability to communicate with and under- 
stand nations and peoples whose cultures 
are radically different from our own. 

Life on earth will be affected by each of 
these advancing frontiers I have mentioned, 
But it will be improved only to the extent 
that men put them to good uses. 

For example, the potential of worldwide 
vocal and visual communication can be 
either good or bad. As Edward R. Murrow, 
in whom the State of Washington can 
proudly claim a special interest, since he 
received part of his education in this State, 
recently pointed out: A communication sys- 
tem is totally neutral; it has no conscience, 
no principle, no morality; it can broadcast 
falsehood as loudly as the truth. 

We of the atomic age are starkly aware of 
the ability of the physical sciences to out- 
strip man’s practical mastery of political 
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and social affairs. Sixteen years ago the 
United States had the vision to present to 
the world through the United Nations a plan 
to place all atomic enterprises under inter- 
national control. If that plan had been 
adopted, there would have been no nuclear 
arms race, there would be no nuclear weap- 
ons today, and the power of the atom would 
be devoted solely to bettering the life of 
man. What a tragedy it was that the Soviet 
Union called that plan atomic blackmail 
and refused to take it up seriously. And 
what a tragedy it is that, owing to the per- 
sistent refusal of the Soviets to permit the 
most minimum international supervision 
and verification, we have thus far been un- 
able to make a start on the reduction of 
armaments and to obtain a treaty banning 
atomic tests. 

Despite 16 years of Soviet disagreement, 
we have not given up hope. We have pre- 
sented a comprehensive plan for reductions 
in armaments, leading to general and com- 
plete disarmament. This is not a piece of 
propaganda but a plan which we most ear- 
nestly hope will be adopted. Likewise, we 
continue to seek a test ban treaty, and are 
prepared to sign it the instant that the So- 
viets agree to it with the essential minimum 
of international verification to assume com- 
pliance. 

Now we are in the earlier stages of another 
scientific, technical, and human adventure, 
as staggering to the imagination as the un- 
leashing of the atom—and as challenging 
to man’s ability to organize his affairs with 
at least a modicum of good sense. I refer 
of course to the exploration of space. I 
have no doubt that we shall reach the moon 
and explore it. I am told that, after the 
moon, Mars is the most likely target of ex- 
ploration, unless we are unexpectedly lucky 
with Venus. Dr. Willard Libby says there 
is a 95-percent probability of finding some 
form of life on Mars. I have little doubt 
that we shall eventually reach Mars and 
somehow set foot on it, with results in ex- 
panding knowledge that none of us can now 
predict. 

Meanwhile, within the nearer regions of 
outer space, we will perfect communications, 
television, and navigational satellites. We 
will probe the mysteries of weather and 
learn something of how to control it. We 
will resolve some of the ambiguities of the 
earth’s magnetic field. We will recover new, 
and perhaps rare, metals from the heavenly 
asteroids. We will progressively press closer 
to some of those secrets of the universe 
which man has always yearned to know. 

But let us take a more somber look at 
what could happen. The frontiers of space 
might be pierced by huge nuclear-propelled 
dreadnaughts, armed with thermonuclear 
weapons. The moon might be turned into 
a military base. Ways might be found to 
cascade radioactive waves upon an enemy. 
Weather control might become a military 
weapon. Man, in short, can put outer space 
to uses which might in the most real sense 
imperil civilization and even life on this 
earth of ours. All this seems possible. 

We fervently hope that the exploration of 
space will not augment the dreadful perils 
which hang over the heads of mankind. We 
earnestly seek international arrangements to 
assure that this great venture outward from 
our planet benefits the human race and re- 
dounds to its credit. 

Our goals are simple and straightforward: 

First. We think that outer space should 
be free for use by all nations as long as the 
use is consistent with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter; 

Second. We think that the regime of law 
obtaining among the nations on the earth 
must be extended and improved as it per- 
tains to outer space; 

Third. We think that there must be de- 
vised a clear and recognized means for the 
identification of rights and the adjudication 
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of disputes as between nations conducting 
activities in outer space. We require, for 
example, mechanisms to assist in the rescue 
of astronauts who land unexpectedly in for- 
eign territory and for the determination of 
liability for injuries or damage caused by 
objects returning from outer space; 

Fourth. We think that useful applications 
of space technology, such as communication 
and meteorological satellites, should be avail- 
able to all nations, particularly the less 
developed nations, commensurate with a 
realistic assessment of their needs and their 
ability to commit resources to the use of 
these applications; 

Fifth. We stand for the proposition that 
opportunities to participate in outer space 
activities should be open to all nations com- 
mensurate with their ability and willingness 
to cooperate constructively; and 

Sixth. We have proposed, as part of our 
disarmament proposals now being discussed 
at Geneva that, under adequate inspection 
and control, the placing in orbit of weapons 
of mass destruction be prohibited. 

Our activities in outer space are consistent 
with these goals. Many of these principles 
are embodied in a resolution of the United 
Nations which the United States supported. 
They are our frame of reference in discus- 
sions now underway for cooperative outer 
space programs with the Soviet Union and 
for implementation of programs already in 
effect with many of our European allies, 
with countries in South America and Africa, 
and the Far East. 

We hope that these principles will con- 
tinue to be embodied in reliable and endur- 
ing agreements which in the future will con- 
cern all nations. The right time to subject 
activities in space to international law and 
supervision is now, before possibly unto- 
ward developments occur. 

Now let us descend from orbit and look 
at some of the new frontiers on earth. I 
want to state very briefly the purposes and 
goals of our foreign policy and our positive 
strategy for securing them. 

Our paramount objectives are well known. 
We seek to preserve the physical safety of 
our homeland, the well-being of our people, 
the principles and ideals on which our coun- 
try was founded, our way of life. This re- 
quires, among other things, that we main- 
tain an adequate rate of growth in our 
economy, while keeping the lid on inflation. 
It requires that we do our part in practicing 
and promoting liberal trade policies. 

Our way of life thrives best in a spacious 
environment of peace and freedom. We seek 
to build, in President Kennedy’s words, “a 
peaceful world community of free and in- 
dependent states, free to choose their own 
future and their own system so long as it 
does not threaten the freedom of others.” 
This is the kind of world envisioned by the 
charter of the United Nations. 

The leaders of the Communist movement, 
as they have told us in plain words, have a 
contrary goal. They seek to subject the 
whole world to their system. They not 
only regard this as historically inevitable, 
they are determined to hasten this alleged 
inevitability by every practicable means. 

There appear to be some differences of 
view among the Communists as to the pace 
and tactics of communizing the rest of the 
world, as well as over ideology and internal 
policies. But both of the major branches 
of the Communist movement are determined 
to bury us, and each seems intent on demon- 
strating that its method of interring us is 
the more efficacious. 

Mr. Khrushchev appears to be aware that 
the penalty for starting a great war would 
be the destruction of the Soviet Union. But 
let us not misunderstand what the Com- 
munists mean by “peaceful coexistence.” 
By their own definition it means extending 
the Communist domain by every means short 


of a great war. They specifically approve 
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what they call “wars of national libera- 
tion,” which are in fact efforts to impose 
communism by force while escaping the 
penalties for massive aggression. 

ion must not be allowed to succeed. 
We will defend the frontiers of freedom. In 
this task we have more than 40 allies. And, 
although some of them do not publicly admit 
it, many of the uncommitted nations are 
becoming increasingly aware that their sur- 
vival in independence depends on the ability 
of the free world to hold in check the Com- 
munist imperialists. 

We will defend the freedom of West Ber- 
lia. We are determined to repel aggression 
in southeast Asia, as we have demonstrated 
by increasing our help to South Vietnam 
and by landing troops in Thailand. 

While, with our allies, we protect the free 
world against aggression, we seek to build 
its strength. In this great task, there are 
at least four main elements. 

The first element is an ever-closer and 
more productive partnership with the indus- 
trialized nations of the free world. This 
calls for an increasingly effective North At- 
lantic Community. It calls also for strength- 
ening of our relations with the free nations 
of the Pacific. 

The partnership with Europe is well 
underway through the NATO defense struc- 
ture, through systematic political consulta- 
tion, and through a variety of common pro- 
grams and shared responsibilities toward the 
less-developed world. But two great events 
are unfolding in Europe to which we must 
adjust: Western Europe is in the process of 
forming an enlarged Common Market, and 
it is moving toward some form of closer 
political integration. A great new power is 
in the making. 

President Kennedy’s trade legislation is 
designed to associate this country with the 
Common Market in ways which will benefit 
the United States and Europe and mark a 
decisive step toward a viable partnership 
within the greatest area of economic pro- 
ductivity, trade, and skilled manpower on 
earth. We face similar adjustments in co- 
ordinating the Atlantic nations’ monetary 
and fiscal policies in order that each can 
sustain a high rate of economic growth and 
maintain an equilibrium in international 
payments. The Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, or OECD, 
which began operating last September, has 
been established for this purpose and is now 
at work on these problems. 

As we envisage it, the North Atlantic Com- 
munity will always include Canada and per- 
petuate our enduring bonds with that coun- 

We must remain vigilant, as we move 
toward closer partnership with Europe, to 
find ways of associating Japan with the con- 
structive tasks of the Atlantic partnership. 
This powerful and dynamic nation, which 
is driving forward at an astonishing rate of 
economic growth and progressively consoli- 
dating a democratic political base, has an 
essential, useful, and world role to play 
within the community of free nations. It 
can make important contributions to the 
modernization process throughout the whole 
of the less-developed world and is, indeed, 
now doing so. It is for this reason that 
Japan is the only non-European country 
with membership in the OECD’s Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee. 

A second element in our constructive task 
centers on our relations with the countries 
of Latin America, Africa, and Asia which are 
struggling with modernization and the 
march toward industrialization and improved 
standards of living and social welfare. Our 
foreign aid and military assistance programs, 
together with the Alliance for Progress 
within this hemisphere, are designed to as- 
sist these countries with this range of prob- 
lems. 

Our fundamental purposes toward these 
countries are three: To assist them in main- 
taining their independence, to assist them 
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to modernize their economies and otherwise 
to develop open societies in ways of their 
own choice which respond to the aspira- 
tions of their peoples, and to make it more 
possible for them to assume responsible roles 
within the interdependent free community 
of nations. 

The third element in our task of building 
the free world is the creation of fruitful and 
durable relations between the industrialized 
and the industrializing regions. The old 
colonial order has all but vanished. The 
peoples of Asia and Africa have achieved 
the separate and equal status to which 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God en- 
title them. The new order—and a far 
better one it is—between them and the old 
metropoles is one of a partnership of equals. 

With their mounting production, the na- 
tions of Western Europe are able to shoulder 
more of the load of assisting the underde- 
veloped areas. Canada and Japan and other 
countries are playing increasingly important 
roles in this effort. 

One of the manifestations of this new 
partnership between the advanced and the 
less developed countries is the formation of 
consortiums to finance development plans. 
We must continue to work on the knotty 
problems of stabilizing commodity prices in 
order to maintain the ability of the develop- 
ing countries to earn foreign exchange. 

Private capital has an important, although 
sometimes difficult, role to play in the huge 
and complex task of modernizing the under- 
developed nations. 

Among the peoples we must assist in mak- 
ing economic, social, and political progress 
are those of the islands of the Pacific. They 
vary in their levels of development, but their 
aspirations are expanding. Helping them to 
move forward is a common task for our Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand allies and comrades 
and for our European friends with island 
territories, as well as for the United States. 

The international community which we 
are trying to help build will be one of di- 
verse values. Herein will lie its strength. 
For we know that peoples want to remain 
independent and free to develop in their own 
ways. We and the other advanced nations 
can live in a pluralistic world, whereas we 
know the Communists cannot. 

By diversity we do not mean anarchy. In 
the world of today no nation can survive 
alone. We seek a community of nations 
which recognize their 1 a 
community marked by increasing coope: 
tion, by order and by law. This is ine feds — 
element in our constructive policy. We work 
toward this end through a host of in- 
ternational institutions and arrangements. 
The thread that runs through all our efforts 
on the world scene is our concern to build 
a world of order and justice under law. It 
is particularly appropriate to emphasize this 
objective today, which has been designated 
as International Law Day. 

A world of peace and order under law can- 
not be achieved by decree. It must be built, 
piece by piece. All of our history teaches 
us that law is the product of cumulative 
growth, won with effort by coping effectively 
with problem after problem. 

When we are impressed with defects and 
difficulties in international life today, we 
would do well to reflect on the hardship and 
injustices of life within any single nation 
of Western Europe during the Middle Ages 
and indeed during much of the modern era. 
Our own Anglo-American common law was 
not given or suddenly created; it was fash- 
jioned and wrought out of the living experi- 
ence of many generations. 

The community of nations is in a highly 
formative period. We need only glance back- 
ward to the concepts and institutions of 
100 years ago to appreciate the tremendous 
progress that has been made in the interval. 
Today there is almost general acceptance of 
the idea of world organization for the com- 
mon good. Increasingly it is understood that 
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agreed rules; and decisions based on a fair 
application of them, are to be preferred to 
resort to force, 

We must keep everlastingly at this task 
of building a world community of order and 
law. We must continue to search for means 
of drawing the Communist nations into such 
a community. We think that the Soviets 
have a common interest with the West in 
attacking the dangerous anarchy of the 
armaments and nuclear weapons race, in 
maintaining order in outer space, and in 
other measures to prevent our conflicting 
purposes from erupting into a mutually 
destructive war. We therefore keep on, pa- 
tiently and persistently, trying to make prog- 
ress, through reliable and enforceable agree- 
ments, on these frontiers of danger. 

I have described briefly the main elements 
in our positive strategy. It is a strategy 
in which the initiative lies with us, rather 
than with the Communists. It is a “win” 
strategy because it harmonizes with the 
largest interests and deepest aspirations of 
mankind. 

We have no doubt that the peoples of the 
Communist world will increasingly bring 
pressure on their leaders to grant them the 
benefits of the free community and the in- 
dividual rights and liberties which become 
the dignity of man. The way of free choice, 
of national and personal freedom, is, I sub- 
mit, the real wave of the future. 

We know we want to go and we are under- 
way. Let us not be discouraged by the 
vicissitudes of the journey. Let us keep in 
mind that old maxim from Hebraic tradition: 
“It is upon us to begin the work; it is not 
upon us to complete the work.” 


Closing All of the Loopholes in the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 20, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
submitted the material prepared for me 
by the Library of Congress for printing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Monday on 
the various bills now pending to amend 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act to 
protect the Nation’s consumers, it was 
with the expectation that the tabular 
material would fit in four columns per 
page. Instead, as it appeared, the tables 
on the four separate bills were spread 
across two pages, making for occasional 
blank or near-blank pages in the RECORD. 
I am sure many of the Members were 
surprised, as I was, to see what appeared 
to be almost blank pages in the Recorp, 
but I am glad that so many Members 
recognized the importance of this ma- 
terial and commented on its value. 

Mr. Speaker, I now submit for the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the testimony I 
presented this morning before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce evaluating the various bills: 
An Omnisus BL To REWRITE THE Foop, 

DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT: TESTIMONY BY 

CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, OF 

MISSOURI, BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON IN- 

TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, WEDNES- 

DAY, JUNE 20, 1962 

It is certainly no criticism of this commit- 
tee when I say that this is a moment I have 
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been waiting for, impatiently, for a year and 
a half, or at least since the opening day of 
the 87th Congress on January 3, 1961, when 
I introduced H.R. 1235, an omnibus bill to 
rewrite the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to bring it up to date in terms of today's 
needs and problems in protecting the Ameri- 
can consumer. It is still the only measure 
pending in either House which would com- 
bine in one bill provisions for closing all of 
the major loopholes in consumer protections 
under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Chairman Harris and I discussed the im- 
portance of having the formal departmental 
reports from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and other Government 
agencies affected by or interested in the 
many complex and technical provisions of 
the bill before hearings could be scheduled. 

Unfortunately, except for a “no comment” 
report from the Federal Trade Commission 
(subsequently clarified in an exchange of 
correspondence between me and FTC Chair- 
man Dixon), none of the executive depart- 
ments or agencies directly or indirectly 
affected by H.R, 1235 ever did file the re- 
quested reports to this committee on the 
specific provisions of the bill. 


PRESIDENT ENDORSES MANY PROVISIONS IN- 
CLUDED IN H.R. 1235 


On March 15, however, the President sent 
his comprehensive consumer message to the 
Congress which contained a formal endorse- 
ment on behalf of the administration of 
many of the changes in the law which are 
contained in H.R. 1235; and last month, as 
you know, Chairman Harris on behalf of the 
administration introduced two separate bills 
directed to those recommendations—H.R. 
11581 dealing with drugs, and H.R. 11582, 
dealing with cosmetics and therapeutic de- 
vices. Together, these bills contain many 
of the features of H.R. 1235, but not all of 
them, and also contain some provisions not 
in H.R. 1235. 

I suppose I wouldn't have minded the long 
delay nearly as much if, after all this time, 
the administration had reported that the 
approach in H.R. 1235 was completely wrong 
and impractical. However, now that most 
of the provisions of the administration bills 
are shown to be identical to, or at least very 
similar to, H.R. 1235, I am indeed sorry we 
couldn’t have gotten to this matter a year 
or more ago, and thus with a better chance 
of final action in this Congress. 

On Monday, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD a detailed breakdown prepared for me 
by Mr. Raymond J. Celada, of the American 
Law Division of the Legislative Reference 
Service in the Library of Congress, showing 
in comparative tabular form all of the simi- 
larities and all of the differences when com- 
paring H.R. 1235 with the two Harris bills, 
and also as compared with the widely dis- 
cussed Kefauver-Celler bill. I felt it would 
be helpful to the committee and to all of 
your witnesses to have this material avail- 
able prior to the start of the hearings for 
a better understanding of the technical 
points in the various bills. All of the bills 
share the one common objective of protect- 
ing the American consumer; all differ, how- 
ever, in some significant respects. 

The Kefauver-Celler bill is not before this 
committee, of course, since, as introduced, 
it is directed primarily at changes in the 
antitrust laws and the patent laws applying 
to drugs, and thus comes within the juris- 
diction of the Judiciary Committee, even 
though it also contains many provisions 
amending the drug provisions of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. But I thought it 
would be useful to have the comparative 
breakdown of the various bills include this 
one, too, even though it is not officially be- 
fore you. 

GREAT CHANGES IN FOOD, DRUG, COSMETIC 

TECHNOLOGY 


You are faced here in this committee with 
an assignment of great magnitude, in an 
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area of supreme importance to the lives and 
health and safety and well-being of the 
American people, in connection with the 
purchase and use of the most personal and 
intimate of products—all of the foods we 
eat, all of the drugs and devices we use for 
health purposes, all of the cosmetics used 
not only by women but in increasing num- 
bers by men, as well, In many respects, you 
are facing the same problem which con- 
fronted your predecessors on this commit- 
tee a quarter century ago when it became 
obvious that the Wiley Act of 1906—a great 
legislative achievement in its time—was woe- 
fully out of date and replete with loopholes 
permitting practices which visited fraud, de- 
ceit, poisoning, blinding, and death upon 
untold numbers of trusting American con- 
sumers. 

From 1906 to 1938 —a period of 32 years 
Congress amended the Wiley law in a num- 
ber of very important respects to protect con- 
sumers but never quite succeeded in making 
the law as effective as we know it should 
have been. Congress in 1912, 1913, 1919, 
1923, 1930, and 1934 closed loopholes as they 
became glaringly evident—just as this com- 
mittee since 1938 has initiated many tre- 
mendously important improvements in the 
1938 act—the factory inspection bill, the 
pesticides bill, the food additives bill, etc. 
But the time has come now, just as it did 
in 1938, for a complete rewriting of outmoded 
provisions—a modernization and updating of 
the whole statute based on far-reaching 
changes in food, drug, and cosmetic tech- 
nology and the dangers created for consum- 
ers by omissions in the law, or by court 
decisions, or by studied evasions and easy 
violations which are often almost impossible 
to prevent because of shortcomings in the 
law. 


CATASTROPHE SHOULD NOT BE ONLY SPUR TO 
ACTION 


So it is my hope, as I know it is the 
hope of every American consumer concerned 
about the health and safey of our people, 
that you will now do what was done in 1938— 
rewrite the statute from beginning to end, 
keeping what is good but replacing what is 
obsolete or ineffective. It required a series 
of horrible episodes to stir the 75th Congress 
finally to pass the basic statute now on the 
books, after the 73d and 74th Congresses had 
extensively discussed and debated similar 
legislation but let it die in squabbles over 
special interest amendments and exemptions. 
By the time the 75th Congress finally acted, 
it had before it a sickening parade of horror 
cases—of young women blinded by eyelash 
blackeners; of many Americans paralyzed by 
a poisonous substance in Jamaica ginger— 
the infamous “Ginger Jake” scandal; of at 
least 73 Americans dying from the use of a 
new prescription drug, elixir sulfanilamide, 
at first considered a great medical break- 
through until horrified doctors watched 
many of their patients die in prolonged agony 
from its use. 

No such mass poisoning or blinding or 
paralyzing or killing episodes have occurred, 
thank God, in recent years. I hope it never 
again requires such incidents to persuade 
Congress to act on a broad level to improve 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. How- 
ever, as we all here know, most of the 
changes and improvements in the act since 
1938 have been on a piecemeal, limited-ap- 
proach basis. I complained of this in 1960 
when the color additives bill was being con- 
sidered. I felt if we were going to bail out 
the lipstick makers on the use of other than 
harmless colors, we should insist on some- 
thing for something; that is, on a require- 
ment for pretesting for safety of all ingredi- 
ents used in cosmetics, not just the coloring 
matter. In fact, I felt so strongly about that 
aspect of it that even after you agreed to 
amend the hastily passed Senate bill to in- 
clude an anticancer clause, I voted against 
the bill in the House. 
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COSMETICS NOT PRETESTED FOR SAFETY 


Since 1938, when it first came under Goy- 
ernment regulation, the cosmetic industry 
has had comparatively gentle treatment. 
Unlike drug manufacturers marketing a new 
product, or food manufacturers using a new 
ingredient, the cosmetic industry does not 
have to prove safety of a new product prior 
to marketing. If the product is believed 
unsafe, furthermore, the Government must 
furnish legal proof of danger to the con- 
sumer in order to force the item off the 
market. This is the situation which previ- 
ously existed in connection with the use of 
food additives, and which we changed in 
1958—relieving the Government of the ob- 
ligation of proving a product dangerous in 
order to take it off the market. We now re- 
quire, instead, that the manufacturer prove 
his additive is safe before putting it on the 
market, 

As a result of our lax cosmetics controls 
there have been occasional cases of ex- 
tremely painful injury to cosmetics users, 
and frequent cases of allergic reaction, be- 
cause the cosmetic manufacturer is not re- 
quired to pretest the product for safety or 
even to identify the ingredients in the 
product. 

Of course, I do not maintain or believe 
that major cosmetic manufacturers are anx- 
ious to poison, or disfigure, or denail, or scalp, 
or burn, or otherwise injure the American 
consumer. Certainly, there is no profit in 
that, and these are firms anxious to make 
a profit by pleasing, not harming, the cus- 
tomer. But the competitive situation in the 
cosmetic industry is such, and the ease of 
entry of new firms into the field of process- 
ing cosmetics is such, that new products hit 
the market accompanied by a wave of high- 
pressure advertising and promotion, and 
each firm tries to beat the other to the drug 
store or department store counter or super- 
market shelf with the latest magic potion for 
making us attractive. 

Cosmetics are as old as history, and the 
basic ingredients used are well known in the 
trade. So sales spurts must often depend 
upon mysterious gimmick additives—turtle 
oil to promote skin rejuvenation or tighten 
chin muscles (but did you ever see a turtle’s 
skin?); shark oil, queen bee royal jelly; 
chick embryo extract; horse blood serum, 
pigskin extract—yes, these are all ingredients 
which have been introduced in face and skin 
creams to form the basis of extravagant 
claims of beauty in a jar. 


INGREDIENTS NOT DISCLOSED EVEN TO FDA 


They are seldom ut if they 
are, we never know about it until a lot of 
gullible consumers—or consumers who have 
assumed the product must be safe or it 
couldn’t be sold—have been hurt. That has 
been the situation in cosmetic regulation 
for 24 years. 

Since the 1938 act does not even require 
cosmetic manufacturers to identify ingre- 
dients in their products, the Food and Drug 
Administration must analyze new products 
to determine their content, in case it sus- 
pects the presence of a dangerous ingredient. 
It cannot even go to the firm and legally de- 
mand to know what is in the product. Con- 
sequently, the consumer never knows—has 
no way of knowing except by painful trial 
and error—whether an attractive cosmetic 
product contains an ingredient to which she 
knows she is allergic. And, even worse, if a 
child swallows a cosmetic, the parents and 
doctor have no way of knowing for sure what 
ingredients it contained and what antidote 
may be necessary. 

These loopholes in the law applying to cos- 
metics should have been closed when we 
rescued the cosmetic industry from the color 
crisis in 1960. But we didn’t do it then. 
We just dealt with color additives and 
nothing else. 

It was after that experience—of seeing 
another blowout patch being placed on the 
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old Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to meet 
only a limited problem situation, Just as we 
previously passed the factory inspection bill, 
and the pesticides bill and the food additives 
bill and the citrus red bill and so on, that I 
decided late in 1960 to draft a single bill to 
rewrite all of the obsolete provisions of the 
basic law. That resolve resulted in the in- 
troduction of H.R. 1235 the following 
January. 


WHILE DIFFERING, HARRIS AND SULLIVAN BILLS 
COVER SIMILAR GROUND 


As the Legislative Reference Service re- 
port points out, the two administration bills, 
H.R. 11581 and H.R. 11582, and my bill, H.R. 
1235, cover substantially similar ground, 
while differing to some extent in language, 
approach, or in a few instances, in content. 

For instance, H.R. 1235 and H.R. 11581 
both require more adequate controls over 
drug manufacturing to assure the quality 
of the product output, thus, for one thing, 

it more likely that physicians would 
feel safe in prescribing by common names 
instead of the often more expensive trade- 
mark names; both require new drugs to be 
proved efficacious as well as safe for the 
purposes intended; both permit recall of pre- 
viously approved drugs in case of substan- 
tial doubt of their safety; both require 
batch-by-batch testing and certification of 
all of the 30 or more groups of antibiotic 
drugs rather than just the 5 so-called won- 
der drugs in existence a dozen years ago; 
both call for extensive controls over the 
manufacture, distribution, sale and posses- 
sion of habit-forming barbiturates and stim- 
ulant drugs to curb the flagrant bootlegging 
of these powerful and dangerous and death- 
dealing drugs; both clarify the fac- 
tory inspection laws as they apply not only 
to drugs but also to foods and cosmetics. 

Similarly, H-R. 1235 and the other Harris 
bill, H.R. 11582, both require pretesting of 
cosmetics for safety before marketing, in- 
cluding a Delaney anticancer clause; both 
require that therapeutic devices be proved 
safe—closing a serious and dangerous loop- 
hole and also that therapeutic devices be 
proved effective for the purposes for which 
they are offered for sale; both bills repeal 
the provision in the present law which per- 
mits the sale of coal tar hair dyes contain- 
ing poisonous or deleterious ingredients 
which may be injurious to the user (the 
present law merely requires a label warning 
of possible danger). 

H.R. 11581 and H.R. 11582 have some other 
provisions in them which are not contained 
in HR. 1235 and which are worthwhile. 
For instance, there is a tighter provision in 
H.R. 11582 than in H.R. 1235 on the record- 
Keeping requirements for cosmetic manu- 
facturers after a new product has already 
been approved for sale, and in case consumer 
complaints or experience should indicate the 
existence of danger in the use of the product: 
H.R. 1235 contains such reporting and rec- 
ordkeeping requirements on drugs and 
should have included cosmetics. 

H.R. 11581 has a provision amending the 
Public Health Service Act requiring tests for 
efficacy of biological drugs—the provision the 
President referred to when he said hogs, 
sheep, and cattle receive somewhat greater 
protection in this respect than humans. 

The same bill also proposes the assign- 
ment of standardized names by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
cases where such names do not already exist 
or there is a dispute over a particular name. 
Of course, as I said earlier, many doctors will 
not use generic names in prescriptions un- 
less and until factory inspection authority 
is so strong that there is no chance of fly- 
by-night operators turning out inferior drugs 
for sale in the prescription departments of 
pharmacies. 

However, I have strong doubts, I must ad- 
mit, over the retreat on the Delaney anti- 
cancer clause on feed additives, as contained 
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in H.R. 11582, particularly in view of the 
Government's experience several years ago 
with the hormone-treated chickens. It cost 
us $10 million to remove from the market 
the fowl treated with a drug considered safe 
for the purpose—after it was learned that 
there were residues of the cancer-inducing 
substance in the skin of the chickens, Too 
often for complacency, new testing methods 
disclose the existence of harmful residues 
which had not shown up in earlier tests, but 
by then the damage is done. 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES OF H.R. 1235 


Now, I would like to discuss some of the 
provisions of H.R. 1235 which are not in 
either of the administration bills, and which 
I strongly believe should be made part of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

First of all, there are the sections dealing 
with fake cancer remedies and useless dietary 
ingredients. If the law were strengthened 
in all other respects, as has been recom- 
mended, perhaps the FDA would then be 
able to reach the cancer quacks and put 
them out of business quickly. But I think 
the provisions of H.R. 1235 would be of in- 
valuable assistance in this respect. As to 
the special dietary food section of H.R. 1235, 
ít does not aim at legitimate dealers but at 
the charlatan who evades the law by making 
oral claims of special benefits to be derived 
from the inclusion of some exotic or unusual 
ingredient with no known nutritional value 
whatsoever. 

H.R. 1235 also gets at an exemption in the 
law for common carriers responsible for 
causing an article in commerce to become 
misbranded or adulterated. Carriers should 
be held accountable, I believe, for violations 
of the law for which they are responsible. 
Under present law, they are apparently ex- 
empt from responsibility for adulterated 
products in transit, even if the carrier’s own 
neglect caused the violation. 

A very important provision of H.R. 1235 
which is not included in either administra- 
tion bill would facilitate overseas inspection 
by U.S. officials of factories shipping sub- 
stantial quantities of goods, drugs, or cosmet- 
ics into the United States. Importation 
eould be refused any product from a manu- 
facturer who would not permit reasonable 
inspection of his facilities on request. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Commissioner 
Larrick on the FDA appropriation bill, we 
import about $6 billion worth of foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics a year, of which only a frac- 
tion can be inspected on arrival. It is sig- 
nificant that nearly 1 out of every 3 sample 
analyses and wharf examinations uncovered 
violations of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. Mr. Larrick acknowledged that this 
high rate of violations results from the selec- 
tive nature of the inspection work—in other 
words, the inspectors pick out those ship- 
ments they suspect of violations, rather than 
depending upon a random sample. While 
there are at present no elaborate plans for 
sending inspectors overseas, yet it seems to 
me the authority should be there to require 
those foreign firms which ship substantial 
amounts of food, drug or cosmetic items to 
the United States to give our inspectors the 
same right of entry on request as an Amer- 
ican firm is required to do. 

SPECIAL INTEREST LOOPHOLES ADOPTED IN 1938 

Another loophole H.R. 1235 alone among 
the pending bills would close involves the 
label exemption under the present law for 
butter, cheese, and ice cream in revealing 
the presence of artificial color. This was a 
deliberate special interest provision written 
into the law in 1938 to quiet protests from 
the dairy interests, even though some Mem- 
bers of Congress said at the time there was 
no good reason for it. By law, coloring 
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matter cannot be used unless it is safe, so 
why not let the consumer have this infor- 
mation if it means anything to him? Some 
people just don’t like to buy artificially 
colored butter or cheese or ice cream—but 
at the present time, they have no way of 
indulging their wishes in this regard. All 
other food items must acknowledge on the 
label the existence of artificial coloring. So 
why not ice cream, butter, and cheese, too? 

Another special interest exemption written 
into the 1938 act, and which H.R. 1235 would 
repeal, is the provision which declares that 
soap is not a cosmetic. 

It is not a food, of course. Except in the 
relatively few instances in which certain 
therapeutic values are manufactured into— 
or claimed for—a soap product, it is not a 
drug, either. The law defines cosmetics as, 
among other things, “articles, including 
components of any such articles, intended 
to be rubbed, poured, sprinkled, or sprayed 
on, introduced into, or otherwise applied to 
the human body or any part thereof for 
cleansing, beautifying, promoting attractive- 
ness, or altering the appearance.” 

Soap is certainly intended for cleansing, 
and it is used by most of us also, if not con- 
sciously for beautifying, at least for promot- 
ing attractiveness in the removal of dirt 
from face and hands. Some soaps presum- 
ably will do far more for our appearance 
than that. Nevertheless, by law, soap is not 
a cosmetic. Under the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938, then, it is a nothing—it 
is not subject to the law in any way unless 
therapeutic values are claimed for it as a 
drug. 

I am not so much concerned over the 
money spent trustingly and hopefully by 
women who are led to expect beauty miracles 
from the soap they buy, although the eco- 
nomic waste may perhaps be significant. 
What I am concerned about is that a com- 
plexion soap can be adulterated with unsafe 
chemicals or unsafe color additives, and the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act cannot touch 
it. And regardless of how fraudulently it 
might be packaged, there is not even a re- 
quirement that the size or net weight or 
anything else of an informational nature be 
printed on the label for the consumer's guid- 
ance. Why should soap be above the law? 


READ THE LABEL—IF YOU CAN FIND IT 


Unlike soap, products subject to the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act must carry certain 
label information, but the language of the 
law, and the rulings of the courts, are such 
that this information is often almost impos- 
sible to find. Just the other day, the FDA 
seized 16,000 plastic tubes of a well-known 
firm's deodorant product because, while the 
required information was printed somewhere 
on the product, the printed matter was the 
same color as the plastic container and was 
almost impossible to find and read. 

H.R. 1235 provides for an effective attack 
on the labeling problem in foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics by providing the Government with 
authority to spell out, in regulations, the 
degree of prominence required for certain 
label statements, including statements of 
the quantity of contents of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics, the common or usual names of 
drugs, and the ingredients in foods and cos- 
metics. 

The present law prohibits labeling which 
is not prominently displayed thereon with 
such conspicuousness (as compared with 
other words, statements, designs, or devices, 
in the labeling) and in such terms as to 
render it likely to be read and understood 
by the ordinary individual under customary 
conditions of purchase and use.” 

But, as the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee 
hearings brought out last year, you often 
need a ng glass to find the required 
label information on quantity and contents— 
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before you get out the slide rule to figure 
the cost per ounce. As a nonlawyer, the 
present law seems very strong, to me, but 
apparently the courts have held it to be 
vague. That is why we now need the same 
authority in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to specify size and location of labeling 
information as you provided in the Haz- 
ardous Substances Labeling Act. 


PREFERENCE FOR A SINGLE OMNIBUS BILL 


If we are going to change the law on food, 
drugs and cosmetics, then let us write a 
model law—and close all of these loopholes. 

I believe H.R. 1235, or a similar omnibus 
bill, would best serve as the vehicle for ac- 
complishing this purpose. I see no valid 
reason for having two separate bills—one 
on drugs and the other on cosmetics and 
devices. They are part of the same overall 
problem—and under the jurisdiction of one 
agency. If there are omissions in H.R. 1235 
based on the administration’s 18-month 
study of the issue since I introduced that 
bill, it should be an easy matter to incor- 
porate them into a single omnibus measure 
along the lines of H.R. 1235. 

For instance, while H.R. 11581 provides for 
requiring proof of the efficacy as well as the 
safety of all new drugs, a similar provision 
dealing with therapeutic devices is con- 
tained in the different Harris bill, H.R. 11582. 
Since the pretesting requirements for both 
drugs and devices would be similar, and are 
often intended for the same people, why 
not cover them in one piece of legislation? 
If you go through the detailed breakdown 
of H.R. 11581 and H.R. 11582, you find that 
substantially similar provisions in those two 
bills deal separately with drugs and devices. 
I am not a lawyer, but I suspect lawyers 
would have a field day over the years find- 
ing hidden meanings and significance in the 
fact that Congress used duplicate wording 
but in separate bills applying to different 
products in providing for pretesting for effi- 
cacy as well as safety of drugs and therapeu- 
tic devices. Obviously, some lawyer, some- 
day, will argue, and perhaps successfully, 
that Congress didn’t really mean to have 
these products treated alike in their safety 
requirements, or it would have placed them 
in the same bill rather than passing separate 
bills. Do I just imagine this? 

Furthermore, while H.R. 11581 applies pri- 
marily to drugs—every specific provision ap- 
plies only to drugs—yet it also would have 
the effect of amending the factory inspec- 
tion laws applying to any articles subject to 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, including, 
of course, food and cosmetic products. I 
think this is to the good—our factory in- 
spection laws need strengthening, for food 
products and cosmetics as well as drugs. 
But why put a food inspection provision in 
what is exclusively a drug law? Why put a 
cosmetic inspection provision in a drug law, 
and leave it out of the proposed new cos- 
metic law? Obviously, there must be some 
rhyme or reason for dividing up the pro- 
posed improvements in the law in separate 
bills in this fashion, but I do not understand 
the value of it. 

The use of H.R. 11582, primarily a bill 
dealing with pretesting of cosmetics and 
therapeutic devices, as a vehicle for amend- 
ing the Hazardous Products Labeling Act 
dealing with household products, and also to 
amend the animal feed additives and food 
additives laws is, I believe, further evidence 
that we should have a single omnibus bill 
and not two separate bills, each covering 
one major area and a variety of unrelated 
ones. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee—I appreciate your courtesy in hear- 
ing me. The subject matter of these hear- 
ings is of paramount importance to me from 
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a legislative standpoint—and has been ever 
since I came to Congress in 1953 and intro- 
duced a safe cosmetic bill to carry out the 
recommendations of the Delaney 
tion. I have introduced safe cosmetic bills 
in every Congress since then. I have sup- 
this committee in every proposal it 
has made to strengthen the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, and have opposed it in the 
few instances I thought the legislation would 
weaken consumer protections. 
It would be a relatively simple matter for 
the committee at this late date in the final 
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months of the life of the 87th Congress to 
pick out one of the many major areas of in- 
adequacy in the law and recommend an- 
other “blowout patch” to tide us over tempo- 
rarily. I hope you will not do that—that you 
will recommend legislation to close all of the 
major loopholes in the act. 

In 1938, after attempts in two previous 
Congresses to replace the 1906 act had failed, 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, in a report filed in the 
House on April 14, 1938, said of the Wiley 
law of 1906: “While the old law has been 
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of incalculable benefit to American con- 
sumers, it contains serious loopholes and is 
not sufficiently broad in its scope to meet 
the requirements of consumer protection 
under modern conditions.” 

After 2 dozen the same words are 
exactly applicable today to the law passed in 
1938. I hope this same committee will 
shortly file a report with the House con- 

those words, or similar words, in con- 
nection with a legislative accomplishment in 
1962 as far reaching as that of 1938 in the 
field of consumer protection. 


SENATE 


Tuourspay, June 21, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, who art the hope of all the 
ends of the earth: By tasks too difficult 
for us, we are driven unto Thee for 
strength to endure and wisdom to in- 
terpret rightly the signs of these test- 
ing times. 

Grant unto us the greatness of spirit 
which will match the vast patterns of 
this creative day. Establish Thou our 
hearts in the constancy that nothing can 
shake, as in growing unity with other 
freedom-loving nations, we battle, not 
in enmity against men, but against the 
evil which degrades and enslaves them. 

Beyond the strategy of our material 
weapons, may we see clearly the depth 
and scope of this historie drama of the 
centuries, and may that understanding 
and that vision turn its colossal costs 
into final glory for all mankind. 

We ask it in the name whose is the 
power and the kingdom. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


REGULATION OF FARES FOR 
TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—RETURN OF BILL— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying bill, was 
ordered to lie on the table: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
In compliance with the request con- 
tained in the resolution of the Senate 
(the House of Representatives concur- 
ring therein), I return herewith S. 1745 
entitled “An act to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, relating to the regulation 
of fares for the transportation of school- 
children in the District of Columbia.” 
JoHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, June 21, 1962. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE BETWEEN 
TWA AND FLIGHT ENGINEERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
announce that the Secretary of Labor 
and the parties to the TWA airline dis- 
pute have successfully concluded their 
negotiations, and the result is an agree- 
ment for settlement of the dispute. 

In making this announcement, I first 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD 
a copy of the statement by the Secretary 
of Labor, together with a copy of the 
agreement reached by the parties. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and agreement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF LABOR ARTHUR J. 
GOLDBERG ON THE SETTLEMENT OF THE DIS- 
PUTE BETWEEN TWA AND THE FLIGHT 
ENGINEERS 
I am happy to announce the settlement 

of the dispute between the Flight Engineers 

International Association, TWA chapter, and 

Trans World Airlines. 

This settlement is clearly in the national 
interest and avoids the disruption that would 
have occurred had a strike taken place. It 
is especially noteworthy in that it imple- 
ments the recommendations of the Fein- 
singer Commission by assuring the reduction 
of the four-man crew in the cockpit on 
turbojet aircraft to three men, without im- 
pairing safety or efficiency, and with adequate 
protection of the job equities and representa- 
tional rights of all concerned. 

This settlement involves the particular 
circumstances of TWA and its flight engi- 
neers. Hopefully, however, it should be help- 
ful in resolving the pending disputes in- 
volving Eastern and Pan American Airlines in 
implementation of the Feinsinger Commis- 
sion report and other governmental reports. 

On behalf of the President, with whom I 
have been in continuous communication, I 
would like to thank my colleagues, Messrs. 
Wirtz, O'Neill, and Feinsinger for all their 
efforts in this matter and also the parties 
themselves for the cooperation they have 
shown in bringing about the voluntary 
resolution of this dispute. 

The settlement agreement reached between 
the Flight Engineers and TWA is attached. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT, JUNE 21, 1962 

Trans World Airlines and Flight Engineers 
International Association TWA chapter agree 
that the “crew complement” issues are re- 
solved as follows: 

1. All flight engineers on the flight engi- 
neer seniority list of January 1, 1962, and all 
furloughed flight engineers on the flight en- 
gineer furlough list of April 19, 1961, who 
possess recall rights and who exericse their 
recall rights (see listing in memorandums A 
and Al) will be recognized as having full 


priority rights to the flight engineer position 
on all aircraft operated by the company in- 


cluding three-man jet crews, on the following 
basis: 

(a) These flight engineer positions shall 
be bid for by such flight engineers on a 
seniority basis. 

(b) The flight engineers whose names ap- 
pear on memorandum A shall be given train- 
ing for the flight engineer position on three- 
man jet crews at company expense and on 
company time. 

(c) They shall be placed in the three-man 
jet crew flight engineer position when they 
have satisfied the qualifications provided for 
in the Feinsinger Commission report plus 
2 hours of flight training on jet aircraft, to 
include instructions in three landings of the 
aircraft. 

(d) Flight engineers who already have 
some pilot qualifications may be advanced 
to the three-man crew training and to flight 
engineer positions on these crews as pro- 
vided in attached memorandum B. 

(e) No other persons shall be placed in 
flight engineer positions until all presently 
employed flight engineers and those on fur- 
lough who exercise their recall rights (mem- 
orandums A and Al) have been given full op- 
portunity to take the training referred to 
herein (in paragraph 1(c)) and to bid on 
the flight engineer positions as they are 
qualified, 

(f) The flight engineers listed in memo- 
randa A and Al shall be recognized as en- 
titled at all future times and until retire- 
ment or discharge for cause to priority rights 
to all flight engineer positions required by 
the company's operations, as detailed and 
implemented in attached memorandum C. 

2. Any flight engineer listed in memoran- 
dum A who chooses not to take the instruc- 
tion provided for in paragraph 1(c) and 
any flight engineer listed in memorandums A 
and Al who undertakes but is unable to 
obtain a commercial certificate and instru- 
ment rating shall be entitled to severance 
pay (to be negotiated or resolyed as an eco- 
nomic issue as hereinafter provided), at 
such time as his seniority does not entitle 
him to retain any flight engineer position. 
Any flight engineer listed on memorandum 
A may elect at any time to resign and there- 
upon become eligible for such severance 
pay. Any flight engineer listed on memo- 
randums A and Al who has a medical waiver 
shall not be disqualified from serving as a 
flight engineer on a three-man jet crew by 
reason of any physical condition covered by 
such waiver. 

3. Inasmuch as there are presently only 
approximately 67 flight engineers on fur- 
lough and no pilots presently on furlough, 
and inasmuch as the parties agree that those 
on this list who will accept recall will proba- 
bly approximate the numbers necessary to 
be recalled to meet contemplated changes in 
the working conditions in the agreement 
now being negotiated, it is agreed that all 
such furloughed flight engineers shall be 
offered recall prior to the placing of any 
other person in any flight engineer posi- 
tion and will be recalled except for those 
engineers who fail to accept recall in accord- 
ance with the basic agreement. A flight 
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engineer listed on memorandum Al who ac- 
cepts recall will have all rights of active 
flight engineer status except that he shall 
not be eligible for severance pay should he 
elect not to take the training necessary to 
qualify him for service in the flight engineer 
position on a three-man jet crew or should 
he become subject to subsequent furlough 
before becoming eligible for seniority for 
such training. He shall be offered the op- 
portunity to obtain a commercial certifi- 
cate on his own time but at company ex- 
pense. Instrument rating training and 
training for other additional qualifications 
provided for herein shall be offered at com- 
pany expense and on company time, 

4. Flight engineers shall be given training 
for the three-man jet crew flight engineer 
positions on such basis and at such times 
and through such procedures as the com- 
pany may reasonably prescribe, consistent 
with memorandum B. The training of all 
flight engineers on memorandums A and Al 
for the commercial certificates and instru- 
ment rating shall take place at an FAA- 
approved school in the vicinity of the flight 
engineer's domicile. 

5. The company is aware of the provisions 
as set forth in memorandum D having to do 
with the protection of flight engineer repre- 
sentational rights. 

6. All future flight engineer vacancies 
shall be filled as follows: 

(a) First, by the exercise by flight engi- 
neers (listed in memorandums A and Al) in 
accordance with their rights under appli- 
cable agreements and memorandums. 

(b) Second, and only if (a) has been satis- 
fied, by persons selected by the company in 
accordance with applicable regulations, with 
no A. & P. requirement, and in accordance 
with paragraph 7 below, and with memo- 
randum B. 

7. The company agrees not to furnish 
training for flight engineer certificates to 
employees other than flight engineers. How- 
ever, the company may furnish training to 
employees other than flight engineers to 
cover flight engineer vacancies which, at the 
time such training commences are specifi- 
cally foreseeable and made known in writ- 
ing to the association, if the training of such 
employees is necessary to fill such vacancies, 
consistent with the provisions of memo- 
randum B and with the assurance that such 
training will not jeopardize the flight engi- 
neers’ position and bidding rights of the 
flight engineers listed in memorandums A 
and Al. 

8. Duration: This memorandum of agree- 
ment and accompanying attachments shall 
remain in effect during the term of the basic 
working agreement and succeeding agree- 
ments and shall continue in effect without 
change unless, at such times as the basic 
working agreement and succeeding agree- 
ments are open for revision by reason of 
notice having been served in accordance with 
section 6 of the Railway Labor Act, a major- 
ity of the flight engineers listed in memo- 
randums A and Al shall voluntarily decide to 
reopen this agreement and attachments, in- 
dependently of the reopening of the basic 
working agreement, for modification or re- 
peal. 

Economic issues: The parties will negotiate 
for a period of 1 week in an effort to 
settle the remaining issues, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Nathan P. Feinsinger, specially 
designated by the Government for this pur- 
pose. Any issue not resolved in such nego- 
tiation shall be finally settled by such pro- 
cedure as Dr. Feinsinger shall prescribe. 

The association agrees to suspend further 
its strike notice pending ratification and 
upon ratification to rescind it and cancel 
all strike action. 

This agreement is entered into this 21st 
day of June by Trans World Airlines and by 
Flight Engineers International Association, 
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TWA chapter, subject to ratification by its 
membership in accordance with its consti- 
tution and bylaws. 
Initialed for the company: 
JESSE FREIDIN, 
Counsel. 
Initialed for the association, TWA chapter: 
ASHER W. SCHWARTZ, 
Counsel. 
Initialed for the Government: 


I, H. S. Dietrich, president of the TWA 
chapter, FEIA, agree to submit this memo- 
randum with my recommendation for its 
approval to the TWA chapter membership 
and the TWA chapter executive counsel for 
their ratification, in accordance with the 
TWA chapter constitution and bylaws. 

H. S. DIETRICH, 

President, FEIA, TWA Chapter, AFL-CIO. 


ATTACHMENTS TO MEMORANDUM TO AGREEMENT 
MEMORANDUM A 

(To be a listing, by name, of all flight en- 
gineers in the employ of TWA on June 19, 
1962, including all furloughees who had re- 
employment rights as of the expiration date 
of the last contract, with provision being 
made for the final completion of this list so 
that it will include furloughees who accept 
recall but not those who reject recall.) 

MEMORANDUM B 

1. Those jet F/E’s with C. & I. may be given 
additional training and move to the three- 
man crew. 

2. Those jet F/E’s with commercial license 
may be removed from schedule to take the 
necessary training for the instrument rat- 
ing. Then they will be given the additional 
training and can operate on three-man crews. 

8. Those jet F/E’s with private licenses 
should be canvassed to determine how much 
time they need to get the C. & I. Those need- 
ing the least amount of additional time may 
be offered the training first. 

4. Those jet F/E's with no pilot license may 
be deterred training until the above jet F/E’s 
have been fully trained for three-man crews, 
and shall continue to operate as F/E’s on 
four-man crews. 

5. Piston F/E’s with commercial and in- 
strument may be given jet F/E training out 
of seniority, providing when they are as- 
signed to jets, one man in category 2, 3, or 4 
above, will be placed on full-time training 
for additional qualifications for each such 
piston F/E that is moved up out of seniority. 

6. Piston F/E’s who have commercial li- 
cense only may be given training for the in- 
strument rating prior to moving up to No. 5 
category. 

7. Piston F/E’s who have private license 
should be canvassed to determine the addi- 
tional number of hours they need to qualify 
for C. & I. and those needing the least amount 
of time may be given the additional training 
first. 

8. Piston F/E’s with no pilot licenses may 
be given the additional training as needed. 

9. The company can make arrangement 
with the contract pilot training schools to 
allow those F/E’s with private license to build 
up their flying time between flights on the 
F/E’s own time if the F/E so desires. 

10. When an F/E is taking the instrument 
portion of this training he shall be off sched- 
ule and so assigned for this training on a 
full-time basis. 

11. Any flight engineer who is unable to 
move up from pistons to jets due to not 
having the required additional qualifications 
shall be paid at the rate of pay he could 
earn if he did have the additional qualifi- 
cations. This pay shall continue until he 
is able to meet these qualifications and move 
up to the jets or until there are no F/E's 
junior to him on the jets. 

12. At such time as there is a need for 
additional F/E’s over and above the number 
of active F/E's and recalled furloughed F/E's, 
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such need shall be filled by pilots in the 
company's employ or new hires who need 
not possess an A. & P. certificate. 

18. The representation arrangements sug- 
gested in the Feinsinger Commission Report 
(printed version, p. 14, dated Oct. 17, 1961) 
are accepted by the parties, with these addi- 
tional clarifications: 

(a) A pilot who is in the company’s em- 
ploy when he is moved over to a flight en- 
gineer position including the third seat on 
three-man turbojet crews and who is a mem- 
ber of ALPA will not be considered covered 
by the FEIA-TWA agency shop agreement. 
He will be entitled to be represented by an 
ALPA representative in a system board pro- 
ceeding involving any grievance filed by 
him; but an FEIA representative may also 
be present at any such proceeding. He will 
also retain his right to process a grievance 
involving discipline or discharge through the 
grievance procedures and system board pro- 
ceedings of the pilots’ agreement; provided 
that an FEIA representative may also be 
present at any such proceeding. 

(b) Any occupant of a flight engineer po- 
sition other than one coming within the 
description in subparagraph (a) above will 
be considered covered by the FEIA~TWA 
agency shop agreement. 


MEMORANDUM C 


So long as the company, its successors or 
assigns, includes or is required by law or 
Federal regulation to include as a member of 
its cockpit flight crews in excess of two air- 
men and one airman is assigned to perform 
the flight engineering functions, the com- 
pany, its successors and assigns, agrees that 
it will offer to all flight engineers named on 
memorandum A and A-1 the prior right as 
against flight crew members other than 
flight engineers to bid and occupy all flight 
engineer positions required by the company’s 
operations and those of its successors and 
assigns until their retirement, voluntary 
resignation or discharge for cause. There 
shall be included among the said engineers 
so entitled to priority those engineers fur- 
loughed after the execution of this agree- 
ment because of no available flight engineer 
vacancy to which their seniority entitles 
them to bid and who are subsequently 
recalled. 

This agreement of the company is to be 
made with each individual directly and is to 
be legally enforceable by him against the 
company, and its successors and assigns, and 
it shall be in such form as shall survive the 
duration of the basic working agreement and 
succeeding agreements and is intended to 
continue in effect unless at any time a ma- 
jority of such flight engineers shall volun- 
tarily decide to reopen this agreement for 
modification or repeal. 


MEMORANDUM D 


This memorandum records the representa- 
tions made by Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
and National Mediation Board Member 
O'Neill to the parties, in implementation of 
the provisions in the Feinsinger Commission 
report: 

1. It is the position of the Government 
without qualification that the Flight Engi- 
neers International Association, TWA chap- 
ter, will not suffer an increased risk of loss 
of its representational rights through the 
adoption of the memorandum of agreement 
and accompanying memorandums. 

2. The Secretary of Labor and the Chair- 
man of the National Mediation Board will 
undertake immediately to have established a 
joint committee, to include representatives of 
FEIA, TWA chapter, and ALPA, TWA coun- 
sel, and a member to be appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor, after consultation with 
representatives of said chapter and counsel, 
this joint committee to review the possibili- 
ties of merger of the representational func- 
tions of the two organizations and any new 
representational arrangements covering crew 
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members, and to submit recommendations 
(which shall not be final or binding) to the 
organizations. This committee will proceed 
with the discharge of this function for and 
within such period as shall be determined 
by the Secretary of Labor and the Chairman 
of the National Mediation Board to be 
appropriate. 

3. It is the position of the Government 
that in view of the joint committee’s con- 
sideration of the representational matter, 
and also in view of the circumstance of 
transition from four-man to three-man jet 
crews, no craft or class proceedings will be 
considered appropriate regarding TWA flight 
crew personnel during the period of the 
joint committee’s functioning. (This state- 
ment is recognized as containing no im- 
plication as to whether a craft or class 
proceeding would or would not be consid- 
ered appropriate g TWA flight crew 
personnel after the period of the joint com- 
mittee's functioning.) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, next, I 
wish to pay high commendation to a 
great, dedicated public servant, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Mr. Arthur Goldberg. I 
have been aware, from their beginning, 
of the procedures in these negotiations; 
and I do not know of a more statesman- 
like job which ever has been done in 
the field of industrial disputes in this 
country than the one done by Arthur 
Goldberg, the Secretary of Labor, in con- 
nection with reaching a successful cul- 
mination of this dispute. The dispute 
had the potentialities for doing great, ir- 
reparable damage to the economy of our 
country if it had not been successfully 
concluded. 

Mr. President, recently the Secretary 
of Labor worked the clock around, sev- 
eral nights; in fact, he had very little 
sleep night after night. His keenness, 
his perception, and his understanding 
of the intricacies of industrial relation- 
ships accrued to the great advantage of 
the American people; and he is deserv- 
ing of the highest commendation for the 
magnificent industrial leadership he has 
displayed for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. President, I also wish to pay my 
respects and compliments to the leaders 
of the industry and to the leaders of the 
unions involved. Let us not forget that 
not only are the leaders of the flight 
engineers entitled to commendation, but 
also the leaders of the pilots union, for, 
after all, in many respects this dispute 
had certain jurisdictional characteristics 
which could have caused it to have gone 
awry at any stage in the proceedings 
if the leaders of either union had not 
been cooperative. 

However, the fact that we have sur- 
vived this crisis and the fact that there 
has been a successful culmination of 
this great dispute in the public interest 
do not remove or reduce in the slightest 
respect the responsibility of Congress to 
pass improved emergency dispute legis- 
lation. The other night, here on the 
floor of the Senate, I spoke about this 
matter when I introduced a revised 
Morse bill on industrial dispute proce- 
dures—a bill which I have introduced 
in various forms for a good many years. 

Mr. President, I hope the crisis we 
have just gone through in connection 
with the airline difficulty will cause the 


Congress to recognize its responsibility 
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to pass, before it adjourns, some legis- 
lation which will improve our present 
procedures for the handling of emer- 
gency disputes. We certainly have the 
duty to proceed to pass such legislation. 

I say most respectfully to the leader- 
ship that the enactment of such legisla- 
tion is much more important than en- 
actment of the satellite bill; and I can 
think of no better service which we could 
render the American people than to set 
aside for the rest of this session the 
pending satellite bill, and proceed to pro- 
tect the American people by the passage 
of the long overdue legislation which 
will give the President the procedures 
he needs in order to handle, in the pub- 
lic interest, national emergency labor 
disputes, 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. KEFAUVER 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield first to the act- 
ing majority leader. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
first, in order to regularize the pro- 
cedure, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the Journal of yesterday, 
June 20, be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments during the morning hours be lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now return the floor to the Senator from 
Oregon. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE BE- 
TWEEN TWA AND FLIGHT EN- 
GINEERS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I applaud the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon for his 
very timely and proper commendation 
of Arthur Goldberg, the Secretary of 
Labor. 

All of us know that when things do 
not go right or when a mistake is made, 
much discussion ensues, and sometimes 
there is criticism because of the failure 
of public officials to accomplish what the 
public thinks they should have accom- 
plished. So when J find that a great 
job has been done, very much in the 
public interest—as this one has been 
done by the Secretary of Labor—I think 
it well that we take a little time to pay 
tribute and to express our thanks. 

I also wish to say that the members of 
the union are certainly entitled to be 
complimented upon their sense of rea- 
sonableness, and so is the industry, in 
coming to a determination which would 
prevent a strike which might paralyze 
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much of the traffic of the Nation. All 
of us know that during these days we 
cannot afford breakdowns in our produc- 
tion or our transportation, and that we 
must keep our economy going fast, in or- 
der to keep ahead of the Soviet Union 
and to keep the leadership of the free 
world. 

So I compliment the Senator from 
Oregon for his very timely tribute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain news 
dispatches about the settlement of the 
airline dispute be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the dis- 
patches were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


WaSHINGTON.—Settlement of the Engi- 
neers strike threat against Trans World Air- 
lines was announced today by Secretary 
Goldberg after an all-night bargaining ses- 
sion in his office. 

The settlement, a victory for President 
Kennedy who had termed the threatened 
shutdown a menace to the national econ- 
omy, provides for orderly reduction of jet 
plane crews from four men to three. 

That had been the crux of the dispute, 
with the engineers insisting on terms which 
would maintain their cockpit-job rights. 

The TWA agreement is expected to lift 
the threat of grounding the planes of two 
other major airlines, Pan American World 
Airways and Eastern Air Lines, which face 
the same problem of reducing crew numbers. 

Goldberg told reporters the pact protects 
the jobs of the 600 TWA members of the 
Flight Engineers International Association 
and assures the continued identity of their 
union. 

WasHINGTON.—Settlement of the Trans 
World Airlines strike threat appeared im- 
minent today as a Government spokesman 
announced there would be a Labor Depart- 
ment statement at 9:15 a.m. 

All-night negotiations in the office of 
Secretary Goldberg apparently had arrived 
at a compromise in the dispute with flight 
engineers. 

Shortly after dawn there were signs that 
some kind of statement was being cleared 
with the weary negotiators. 

Goldberg emerged long enough to remark 
to reporters that he believed this was “the 
most prolonged continuous negotiation I 
have ever seen in my 25 years in the labor 
field, including my years in the steel negotia- 
tions.” 

The Secretary, former general counsel of 
the United Steel Workers Union, added with 
a grin: “I’m doing the same work at reduced 
pay.” 

While economic conditions are a part of 
the dispute, the key issue involves reduc- 
tion of jet cockpit crews from four men to 
three. Both the Engineers’ Union and the 
Air Line Pilots Association have claimed ju- 
risdiction over the third-man jobs in the 
reconstituted crews. 

It was reported the Government’s proposal 
for settling the TWA-Engineers dispute— 
and ultimately the Pan Am and Eastern dis- 
putes—called for these major terms: 

1. The Flight Engineers Union would be 

teed continued bargaining rights 
when jetplane crews are reduced from four 
to three. 

2. Engineers would agree to take pilot 
training but all present engineer would have 
a priority over pilots for the third man’s 
job in the cockpit. Thus for the immediate 
future the crew reduction would be at the 
expense of the pilots union whose members 
would lose one of their present three jet- 
plane positions. 
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8. Engineers would permit TWA to aban- 
don a requirement that newly hired engi- 
neers must have mechanics’ licenses. 

The looming problem appeared to be that 
the Government might obtain a TWA set- 
tlement only to have it turned down as a 
settlement basis on Pan Am and Eastern. 
Their union negotiators were reported to 
be opposed to abandoning the mechanics 
license requirement in fear it would lead 
to the death of flight engineers as a union 
craft. 

Conscious of recent industry complaints 
that the administration was exerting undue 
pressure on wage and price decisions, Gold- 
berg stressed that while the administration 
proposed some settlement ideas, the terms 
were hammered out by the parties them- 
selves. 

“They resolved this dispute by genuine 
collective bargaining,” Goldberg said. 

Nevertheless the Government has been 
mixed up in the controversy for 16 of the 
20 months it has been in negotiation. Mat- 
ters reached a crisis with a strike deadline 
on Monday and another yesterday, both 
averted by fast action from Goldberg, Wirtz 
and Feinsinger. 

Since the Monday crisis, Goldberg had kept 
the almost night and day, 
with only brief respites in the small hours 
of the mornings. 

The framework for the final agreement was 
a proposal which Goldberg advanced Mon- 
day at 2 p.m., right on the first of this 
week's strike deadlines. It was on that basis 
that the union called off immediate walkout 
plans, putting the threat on a moment-to- 
moment basis while talks continued. 

Although an ultimate merger of the pilots’ 
and engineers’ unions was implicit in the 
recommendations of the special Presidential 
Commission headed by Feinsinger which 
studied the crew-reduction problem, today’s 
agreement assures the engineers’ union it 
“will not suffer an increased risk of loss of 
its representational rights“ by adopting the 
agreement, 

The pact provides that Goldberg and the 
National Mediation Board will establish im- 
mediately a joint committee with repre- 
sentatives of all parties and a member 
named by Goldberg to “review the possi- 
bilities of merger of the representational 
functions of the two organizations.” 

This committee will submit recommen- 
dations to the two unions “which shall not 
be final or binding” and will function for 
as long a period as Goldberg and the Media- 
tion Board deem appropriate. 

Meantime TWA is obliged to give pilot 
training to all flight engineers who seek it, 
including those temporarily laid off. 

TWA must give the engineers full prefer- 
ence over pilots for the third seat on TWA 
planes with the three-man crew complement. 
The engineers will bid for these posts on a 
seniority basis. 

No other persons shall obtain the flight 
engineer positions until all the engineers 
now employed and those on furlough who 
exercise their recall right have received full 
opportunity to take pilot training and bid 
on the three-man jobs when they are 
qualified. 

In case an engineer is unsuccessful in 
obtaining the required pilot certificate and 
instrument rating, he will be entitled to 
severance pay as negotiated in the week-long 
talks provided in the agreement. 

Last night it became clear that a settle- 
ment was imminent, but a hitch developed— 
reportedly a disagreement within the engi- 
neers’ union itself over the applicability of 
the terms to the other two airlines facing 
shutdown threats, Pan Am and Eastern. 

This was ironed out overnight. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I, too, wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Oregon in regard to the 
excellent work done by the Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg, not only in connection 
with settlement of the dispute relative 
to the airlines, but also for the good work 
he has been doing as Secretary of Labor 
ever since his appointment to that posi- 
tion. It is my view that President Ken- 
nedy made a splendid choice when he se- 
lected Mr. Goldberg to be the Secretary 
of Labor. Secretary Goldberg has dem- 
onstrated qualities of integrity, good 
character, and good judgment, which 
commend him to labor, to management, 
and to the general public. 

I have not found even one indication 
that Secretary Goldberg is in any way 
pro either one side or another when he 
works for the settlement of such disputes. 
He is like a judge and a mediator and a 
conciliator, and he has only the public 
interest in mind. 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I compliment him 
also as having very good commonsense. 
His suggestions in the settlement of many 
disputes—this is just one—have indi- 
cated the commonsense that has come 
from his long experience in the labor 
movement. His background of having 
been associated with some of the great 
trade and industrial unions of the Na- 
tion stands him well in these difficult 
times. 

I, too, desire to compliment both the 
management and the union for their 

to negotiate. It seems to me 
a sense of public duty and responsibility 
was manifested when the President re- 
quested that the unions delay the strike 
and come to the conference table. The 
union officials responded sensibly, affir- 
matively, and constructively, as did the 
management. 

We are witnessing the exercise of free 
trade unionism and free enterprise, 
which is working out in terms of the 
public interest. 

I may say to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that I am not unmindful of the sug- 
gestion the Senator has made about the 
responsibilities of Congress in examin- 
ing the legal structure in existence in 
terms of some of these great communi- 
cation and transportation problems. We 
might very well want to do that. I, for 
one, would welcome the advice and coun- 
sel of the Senator from Oregon, whom 
I consider the foremost expert in this 
body, if not in any body, on the subject 
of labor-management problems. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the remarks 
of the Senator from Minnesota, and I 
associate myself with his high com- 
mendation of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield so that 
I might add one word? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, in excess of the 3-minute lim- 
itation, the Senator from Oregon yields 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the Senator, first, 
for the commendation he has voiced of 
the Secretary of Labor for the able work 
he is doing in the settlement of strikes. 
It has been clearly demonstrated that 
the confidence which the President 
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placed in the Secretary of Labor is be- 
ing fully justified. Arthur Goldberg long 
had the confidence of the labor commu- 
nity, and by this masterful, energetic, 
and objective work he is now doing in 
bringing both sides together, he is win- 
ning the confidence of labor and man- 
agement, as well as the public. I add 
my word of commendation for the work 
he is doing. 

Mr. MORSE. I associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. SmaTuers, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittee and subcommittee were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Committee on Finance. 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

On request of Mr. SmaTHERs, and by 
unanimous consent, the Special Subcom- 
mittee on H.R. 8410, the conflict-of-in- 
terest bill, of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary was authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D. O., 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the over- 
obligations of certain appropriations; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


DISSOLUTION OF EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S, Courts, Washington, D.C., 
relating to the proposed dissolution of the 
emergency court of appeals; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

FOREIGN Service ACT AMENDMENTS oF 1962 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

AUDIT REPORT ON GENERAL SUPPLY FUND, 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the general supply 
fund, General Services Administration, fiscal 
year 1961 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


CONCESSION CONTRACT IN MESA VERDE 
NATIONAL PARK, COLO. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed Amendment No. 2, to extend 
through October 31, 1963, the concession 
contract for the Mesa Verde Co., Inc., to pro- 
vide facilities and services for the public in 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colo. (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT ON AWARD OF YOUNG AMERICAN 
MEDALs For BRAVERY AND SERVICE 

A letter from the Attorney General, report- 

ing, pursuant to law, on the award of Young 
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American Medals for Bravery and Service, 
for the year 1960; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting of 
the American citizens of Baltic descent, at 
Racine, Wis., protesting the forceful 
occupation of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
by Soviet Russia on June 15, 1940; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


OIL IMPORT CURBS URGED BY 
TYLER, TEX., CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Tyler, Tex., has recently 
expressed its concern over the high level 
of oil imports and the resulting damage 
to the domestic oil industry. 

The Tyler Chamber of Commerce 
board called for immediate action by 
the U.S. Congress to establish a limita- 
tion on U.S. oil imports, thereby reliev- 
ing the domestic oil industry of an un- 
fair and extremely damaging burden to 
an important segment of our national 
economy. 

In support of this view, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the following exceptionally well- 
stated resolution, captioned “Resolution 
Supporting Stronger U.S. Oil Import 
Program,” and signed by J. Harold 
Stringer, president of the board of di- 
rectors of the Tyler Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION SUPPORTING STRONGER U.S. OIL 
IMPORT PROGRAM 

Whereas U.S. imports of foreign-produced 
crude oil and petroleum products continue 
to rise to new record high levels every year 
despite a Government restriction program 
and which record was 697 million barrels in 
1961, an increase of 32 percent over 1956; 
and 

Whereas imports of crude oil and petro- 
leum products have become the largest single 
contributor to the development of an un- 
favorable U.S. trade balance such imports 
reaching a value of $1,667 million in 1961 
and which imports constituted 11 percent 
of all U.S. imports and being far more than 
coffee, the second ranking U.S. import in 
1961; and 

Whereas this rapid increase in petroleum 
imports is a major cause of the seriously de- 
pressed condition in which the U.S. domestic 
petroleum industry finds itself today; and 

Whereas this depressed condition of the 
domestic oll industry in the United States 
is particularly of evidence in the State of 
Texas and especially in east Texas, as indi- 
cated by the following facts: 

1, In direct contrast with the large growth 
of foreign oil imports, and despite an 11.6- 
percent increase in U.S. petroleum demand, 
U.S. domestic production of crude oil during 
1961 was limited to almost the identical 
level as in 1956, although there exists a shut- 
in producing capacity of more than 2½ mil- 
lion barrels per day in the United States. 

2. U.S. income from crude oll production is 
less now than in 1957, due to a decline of 
17 cents per barrel, or 5 percent, in average 
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U.S. crude oil prices at a time when domestic 
producing rates have remained static. 

3. Total new wells drilled for oil and gas 
in the United States has decreased 19 percent 
since 1956, including a 30-percent decline in 
wildcat drilling upon which the discovery of 
new producing sources is dependent. 

4. The number of rotary drilling rigs able 
to find work in the United States has de- 
clined by 40 percent since 1956. 

5. A decline since 1957 of 25 percent has 
occurred in number of contracting firms 
operating rotary drilling rigs in the United 
States. 


6. Total U.S. petroleum industry em- 
ployees has dropped 11 percent since 1956: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Tyler Chamber of Commerce meeting at 
Tyler, Tex., on June 6, 1962, does hereby 
vigorously urge and request the executive 
department of the U.S. Government to im- 
mediately take steps which will impose an 
overall limitation on all oil imports from 
all sources into all areas of the United States 
to a level that will not exceed the 14-percent 
relationship of imports to domestic crude oil 
production that existed in 1956; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Tyler Chamber of Commerce advocates 
and supports immediate action by the U.S. 
Congress to establish such a limitation on 
U.S. oil imports. 

J. HAROLD STRINGER, 
President. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 6682. An act to provide for the exemp- 
tion of fowling nets from duty (Rept. No. 
1607). 

By Mr. HICKEY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

8.536. A bill to approve an order of the 
Secretary of the Interior adjusting, deferring, 
and canceling certain irrigation charges 
against non-Indian-owned lands under the 
Wind River Indian irrigation project, Wyo- 
ming, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1611). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3018. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of 39 acres of Minnesota Chippewa 
tribal land on the Fond du Lac Indian Res- 
ervation to the SS. Mary and Joseph Church, 
Sawyer, Minn. (Rept. No. 1609). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3224. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands on the Eastern 
Cherokee Reservation in trust for the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians of North Carolina 
(Rept. No. 1610). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2971. A bill to declare that certain lands 
of the United States are held by the United 
States in trust for the Jicarilla Apache Tribe 
of the Jicarilla Reservation (Rept. No. 1608). 

By Mr. JORDAN, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2121. A bill to establish Federal agricul- 
tural services to Guam, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1613); 

S. 2859. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, as amended, in order to in- 
crease the number of new counties in which 
crop insurance may be offered each year 
(Rept. No. 1614); and 
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S. 3120. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of May 29, 1884 (Rept. No. 1615). 

By Mr. TALMADGE, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments: 

S. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring a tobacco acreage allot- 
ment may be filed (Rept. No. 1612). 


INCREASE OF LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 350); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
hereby is authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, during the 
Eighty-seventh Congress, $12,000, in addi- 
tion to the amount, and for the same pur- 
poses, specified in section 134(a) of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act, approved August 
2, 1946. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE. 

S. 3454. A bill for the relief of Nick Mason- 

ich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3455. A bill for the relief of Melynda 
Kim Zehr (Chun Yoon Nyu) and Michelle 
Su Zehr (Lim Myung Im); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3456. A bill to authorize assistance un- 
der the Area Redevelopment Act in the case 
of any area which has been adversely af- 
fected by the imposition by the United States 
of an embargo on the importation of products 
from Communist or Communist-dominated 
countries; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 3457. A bill to amend title 3 of the Sugar 
Act of 1948 to provide for the establishment 
of fair and reasonable minimum wage rates 
for workers employed on sugar farms, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance 


(See the remarks of Mr. McCartHy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 3458. A bill to provide relief for resi- 
dential occupants of unpatented mining 
claims upon which valuable improvements 
have been placed, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 3459. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of one additional Assistant Secretary 
of Stave; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr GRUENING: 

S. 3460. A bill to authorize the payment 
of certain claims for structural or other ma- 
jor defects in homes covered by FHA-insured 
mortgages, and to require indemnification 
bonds in the case of certain new construction 
under FHA-insured mortgages; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. J. Res. 202. Joint resolution to provide 
for the commemoration of the 175th anni- 
versary of the Constitution of the United 
States, on September 17, 1962; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DRESEN when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


INCREASE OF LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 350) increasing the 
limit of expenditures for the Committee 
on Finance, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Byrp of Vir- 
ginia, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.“ ) 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 3 OF THE 
SUGAR ACT OF 1948 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend title 3 of the Sugar Act. 

This bill deals with the section under 
which the Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quired to determine fair and reasonable 
wages. It establishes the national mini- 
mum wage as a norm, but it also provides 
that the Secretary, after due notice and 
public hearing, may make exceptions in 
case of hardship. It also offers an in- 
centive for producers to meet the 
standard. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
remain at the desk until the Senate ad- 
journs tomorrow in order that Senators 
who desire to sponsor the bill may have 
an opportunity to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 3457) to amend title 3 of 
the Sugar Act of 1948 to provide for the 
establishment of fair and reasonable 
minimum wage rates for workers em- 
ployed on sugar farms, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MCCARTHY, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of one additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Mr. Frederick G. Dutton, and Iam 
introducing it in order that there may 
be a specific bill to which members of 
the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 
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I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. f 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of State, dated 
June 4, 1962, in regard to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3459) to authorize the 
appointment of one additional Assistant 
Secretary of State, introduced by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of May 26, 1949, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 151a), is amended by striking out 
“eleven” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twelve”. 

Sec. 2. Section 106(a)(17) of the Federal 
Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 738) is 
amended by striking out (11) “ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(12)”. 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 

is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1962. 
THE Vice PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a 
proposed bill, to authorize the appoint- 
ment of one additional Assistant Secretary 
of State, which the Department believes 
will strengthen executive direction within 
the Department. This position would be 
used for the Director of the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research. The importance 
and scope of the job and the need to main- 
tain the Department's position in the in- 
telligence community fully justifies this 
action. 

The Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
has the dual function of meeting the require- 
ments of the coordinated intelligence com- 
munity under intelligence directives issued 
by the National Security Council, and also 
meeting the Department’s own research and 
intelligence needs. In a rapidly changing 
world it is essential for sound policymaking 
that adequate information be available re- 
garding the current situation and the prob- 
able future consequence of potential altern- 
ative decisions. It is important to attempt 
to look ahead, to try to anticipate problems 
or opportunities for American foreign pol- 
icy and it is also necessary to apply spe- 
cialized skills to the task of improving the 
basic assumption on which policy rests. 

For these reasons the functions of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research are 
equivalent in importance to those of the 
geographic and functional bureaus current- 
ly headed by an Assistant Secretary. The 
enactment of the proposed bill would en- 
able the Department to give more adequate 
attention to the quality of research activi- 
ties and would insure consideration of re- 
search information at a high level. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection, from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program, to the presentation 
of the draft legislation to the Congress for 
its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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COMMEMORATION OF 175TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that on the 17th of 
September 1962 we shall observe the 
signing of the final draft of the Con- 
stitution of the United States at the 
convention in Philadelphia. I propose 
to introduce a joint resolution that the 
17th day of September 1962 is hereby 
designated as “the 175th anniversary of 
the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States”, and the President of the 
United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation inviting 
the people of the United States to ob- 
serve and celebrate such date with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

I introduce the joint resolution for ap- 
propriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 202) to 
provide for the commemoration of the 
175th anniversary of the Constitution 
of the United States, on September 17, 
1962, introduced by Mr. DIRKSEN, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST LEGISLA- 
TION—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary this 
morning, held hearings on some ex- 
tremely important legislation already 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives. The bill before the committee was 
H.R. 8140. This bill is the most com- 
prehensive attempt to overhaul our con- 
flict-of-interest statutes in many years. 

There are some weaknesses in the bill 
as it now stands, and I intend to offer 
for myself and my colleague [Mr. Javits] 
four amendments to improve the bill, 
which I ask unanimous consent be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
first amendment would incorporate a 
system of administrative enforcement for 
the conflict-of-interest laws. The ad- 
ministrative remedies and civil penalties 
included in the amendment would in no 
way prevent criminal prosecution but 
would supplement the criminal provi- 
sions of the conflict-of-interest laws. 
The President’s message to Congress of 
April 27, 1962, on conflict-of-interest leg- 
islation recognized the desirability of this 
dual approach to the enforcement of 
conflict-of-interest laws. 

My second amendment would provide 
for the disclosure of certain ex parte 
communications received by Government 
agencies from Members of Congress or 
congressional staff. 

The third amendment I intend to of- 
fer deal with the multitude of conflict- 
of-interest problems faced by Members 
of Congress. The amendment provides 
the machinery for a thorough study of 
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conflict-of-interest problems in the Con- 
gress and establishes interim guidelines 


for Members of Congress to observe un- 


til the study is eomplete, The amend- 
ment also permits Senators to submit 
conflict-of-interest questions to a joint 
committee for advisory opinions on a 
nonpartisan basis. 

My fourth amendment relates to a 
much neglected area of conflict of in- 
terest—gifts for Federal employees. The 
effect of this amendment would be to 
prohibit gifts to Federal employees when 
the donor has any business contact with 
the employee or the employee’s agency. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
four amendments I intended to offer to. 
H.R. 8140, the conflict-of-interest bill, 
presently pending in the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I hope these 
amendments will be incorporated in the 
measure which the committee reports. 
It is my sincere hope and expectation 
that it will be possible in this session 
of Congress to enact legislation in this 
much needed field, which has been the 
subject of study over a period of many 
years. 

I ask that the amendments be received, 
printed, and referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, and printed, and 
referred to the appropriate con_mittee; 
and, without objection, the amendments 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On page 21, line 19, insert the folowing: 
“POLICY AND PURPOSE 


“Sec. 501. (a) One of the most vital con- 
cerns of a free and representative govern- 
ment is the maintenance of moral and 
ethical standards for their representatives 
which are above cause for reproach and war- 
rant the confidence of the people. The peo- 
ple are entitled to expect from their elected 
representatives in the Federal Government 
and the employees of the legislative branch 
a standard above that of the marketplace, 
for these public servants are entrusted with 
the welfare of the Nation. Yet these stand- 
ards must be practical and should be fairly 
representative of the people who elect their 
representatives. Some conflicts of interest 
are clearly wrong and should be proscribed 
by sanctions in the criminal law; however, 
many are composed of such diverse circum- 
stances, events, and intangible and indirect 
concerns that only the individual conscience 
can serve as a practical guide. But there are 
many possibilities of conflict in that shadow- 
land of conduct for which guidance would 
be useful and healthy, but for which the 
criminal law is neither suited nor suitable. 
Therefore, the Congress finds that a Code of 
Ethics is desirable for the guidance and pro- 
tection of its Members and the officers and 
employees of the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment, establishing the standards of con- 
duct reasonably to be expected of them. 

“(b) It is also the purpose of this resolu- 
tion to provide for a thorough study and 
investigation to determine necessary and de- 
sirable changes in existing conflicts-of-in- 
terest statutes applying to Members of Con- 
gress and to officers and employees of the 
legislative branch, and to develop a compre- 
hensive Code of Ethics for the guidance of 
such Members, officers, and employees, by 
which the purposes of this resolution may 
be more fully assured in the conduct of the 
public business in the legislative branch. 
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“ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICS 


“Sec. 502. (a) There is hereby established 
a joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on Ethics (herein- 
after referred to as the joint committee). 

“(b) The joint committee shall be com- 
posed of seven Members of the Senate, ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, and 
seven Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

. “POWERS AND DUTIES 

“Sec. 503. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
joint committee to undertake a thorough 
study and investigation of the ways and 
means by which the policy objectives set 
forth in section 1 of this resolution can fur- 
ther be assured. In the conduct of such 
study and investigation the joint committee 
shall, among other things, determine to what 
extent existing conflict-of-interest laws or 
regulations applicable to the legislative 
branch should be strengthened and it shall 
recommend a comprehensive Code of Ethics 
in the formulation of which it shall have 
considered the following subjects: 

“(1) Outside employment or professional 
or business activity by Members of Congress 
or Officers or employees of the legislative 
branch; 

“(2) Diselosure by Members of Congress 
or officers or employees of the legislative 
branch of confidential information acquired 
in the course of official duties or the use 
thereof for personal advantage; 

“(3) Use of their official position by Mem- 
bers of Congress or officers or employees of 
the legislative branch to secure unwarranted 
privileges or exemptions for themselves or 
others; 

“(4) Dealing by Members of Congress or 
officers or employees of the legislative branch 
in their official capacities with matters in 
which they have a substantial pecuniary 
interest; 

“(5) Conduct by Members of Congress or 
officers or employees of the legislative branch 
which gives reasonable cause for public sus- 
picion of violation of public trust; and 

“(6) Other matters concerning official 
propriety and the integrity of the public 
service as it relates to Members of Congress, 
officers or employees of the legislative branch. 

“(b) The joint committee shall report to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
the result of its investigations together with 
such recommendations for the establishment 
of a Code of Ethics covering the legislative 
branch as it may deem advisable. Such re- 
port shall be submitted no later than June 
30, 1963, and the committee shall cease to 
exist thirty days after the submission of its 
final report. 

“(c) Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The joint com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. 


“HEARINGS, SUBPENAS, DISBURSEMENTS, 
EMPLOYEES 

“Src. 504 (a) The joint committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, shall have power to 
hold hearings and to sit and act at such 
places and times, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems advisable. Sub- 
penas shall be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of said joint. committee, and 
shall be served by any person designated by 
him. Amounts appropriated for the expenses 
of the joint committee shall be disbursed 
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one-half by the Secretary of the Senate and 
one-half by the Clerk of the House, 

“(b) The joint committee shall have the 
power to employ and fix the compensation 
of such experts, consultants, and clerical and 
stenographic assistants, to procure such 
printing and binding, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems necessary and advis- 
able, subject to the limitations of its appro- 
priations. The joint committee is authorized 
to utilize the services, information, and fa- 
cilities of such departments and other agen- 
cies of the Government as it may deem ap- 
propriate. 


“LIMITATION OF JOINT COMMITTEE’S POWERS 


“Sec. 505. The joint committee shall have 
no power of enforcement with respect to any 
Members of or officers or employees 
of the legislative branch, and such power is 
reserved with respect to its Members, offi- 
cers, or employees to each House or to any 
committee thereof which has been designated 
to carry out such functions. 


“INTERIM CODE OF ETHICS 


“See. 506. For the purposes of guidance for 
Members of Congress and officers and em- 
ployees of the legislative branch during the 
period during which the joint committee is 
considering the provisions of an appropriate 
Code of Ethics for Members of Congress and 
officers or employees of the legislative branch, 
the Congress hereby adopts the following 
standards as a guide to such Members, offi- 
cers, or employees: 

“(a) No Member of Congress, or officer or 
employee of the legislative branch should 
have any interest, financial or otherwise, di- 
rect or indirect or engage in any business, 
transaction, or professional activity or in- 
cur any obligation of any nature whether 
financial or moral, which is in substantial 
conflict with the proper discharge of his 
duties in the public interest; nor should any 
Member of Congress, officer or employee of 
the legislative branch give substantial and 
reasonable cause to the public to believe that 
he is acting in breach of his public trust. 

“(b) In addition to the general rule set 
forth in paragraph (a), the following stand- 
ards are applied to certain specified trans- 
actions: 

(1) No Member of Congress, or officer or 
employee of the legislative branch of the 
Government should accept other employ- 
ment which will tend to impair his inde- 
pendence of judgment in the exercise of 
official duties. k 

“(2) No Member of Congress, or officer or 
employee of the legislative branch of the 
Government should accept employment or 
engage in any business or professional activ- 
ity which will tend to involve his disclosure 
or use of confidential information which he 
has gained by reason of his official position 
or authority. 

“(3) No Member of Congress, or officer or 
employee of the legislative branch of the 
Government, should disclose confidential in- 
formation acquired by him in the course of 
his official duties or use such information 
for other than official purposes. 

“(4) No Member of Congress, or officer or 
employee of the legislative branch of the 
Government, should use or attempt to use 
his official position to secure unwarranted 
privileges or exemptions for himself or others. 

“(5) A Member of Congress, or officer or 
employee of the legislative branch of the 
Government should not by his conduct give 
reasonable cause for belief that any person 
can improperly influence him or unduly en- 
joy his favor in the performance of his of- 
ficial duties, or that he is affected by the 
kinship, rank, position, or influence of any 
person or political party. 

“(6) A Member of Congress, or officer or 
employee of the legislative branch of the 
Government should endeavor to pursue a 
course of conduct which will not give 
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reasonable cause for belief that he is likely 
to violate his trust. 

“(7) Any Member of Congress, or officer or 
employee of the legislative branch of the 
Government, having a finanical interest, di- 
rect or indirect, having a value of $10,000 or 
more, in any activity which is subject to the 
jurisdiction of a regulatory agency, should 
file with the Comptroller General a state- 
ment setting forth the nature of such inter- 
est in such reasonable detail, and in accord- 
ance with such regulations as shall be 
prescribed by the Comptroller General. As 
used herein, the term ‘regulatory agency’ 
shall include such agencies as shall be desig- 
nated by the Comptroller General, which list 
shall be published in the Federal Register as 
soon as practicable. 

“Sec. 507. Paragraph (o) of subsection 1 of 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subparagraph to be subpara- 
graph (3) to read as follows: 

“*(3) Such committee shall also have the 
duty to consider all matters arising in con- 
nection with the application of any code of 
ethics applicable to Members, officers, or em- 
ployees of the Senate. The committee shall 
receive complaints of any violation of such 
code and may, upon request of any Senator, 
officer, or employee, give an advisory opinion 
to the Senator, officer, or employee involved 
on the conformity of any proposed conduct 
with any such code.“ 

On page 21, line 19, insert the following: 

“Sec. 301. GIFTS. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE FOR ALL EMPLOYEES.— 
No Government employee shall receive, ac- 
cept, take, seek, or solicit, directly or in- 
directly, any thing of economic value as a 
gift, gratuity, or favor from any person if 
such Government employee has reason to 
believe the donor would not give the gift, 
gratuity, or favor but for such employee’s 
office or position within the Government. 

“(b) ADDITIONAL GENERAL RULE FOR REGU- 
LAR EMPLOYEE.—No regular Government em- 
ployee shall receive, accept, take, seek, or 
solicit, directly or indirectly, any thing of 
economic value as a gift, gratuity, or favor 
from any person, or from any officer or di- 
rector of such person, if such regular Gov- 
ernment employee has reason to believe such 
person— 

“(1) has or is seeking to obtain contractu- 
al or other business or financial relation- 
ships with such employee's agency; or 

“(2) conducts operations or activities 
which are regulated by such employee's 


agency; or 

(3) has interests which may be substan- 
tially affected by such employee’s perform- 
ance or nonperformance of official duty.” 

On page 21, line 19, insert the following: 
“Sec. 401. PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 

“The head of an agency may, and shall do 
so if so provided in regulations issued by the 
President, require— 

“(a) individuals entering Government 
employment with such agency and, periodi- 
cally, the employees of particular categories 
of employees of such agency, to sign a state- 
ment that they have read an appropriate 
summary of the rules established by this Act 
and the regulations issued hereunder; 

“(b) employees of such agency, or particu- 
lar categories thereof, to report periodically 
as to their non-Government employment or 
self-employment, if any; 

“Sec. 402. REMEDIES; CIVIL PENALTIES; PROCE- 
DURE 

“(a) ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT AS TO 
CURRENT GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.— 

“(1) Remedies and Civil Penalties: The 
head of an agency may dismiss, suspend, or 
take such other action as may be appropriate 
in the circumstances in respect of any Gov- 
ernment employee of his agency upon finding 
that such employee has violated this Act or 
regulations promulgated hereunder. Such 
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action may include the imposition of condi- 
tions of the nature described in subsection 
(b) (1). 

“(2) Procedure: The procedures for any 
such action shall correspond to those ap- 
plicable for disciplinary action for employee 
misconduct generally, and any such action 
shall be subject to judicial review to the 
extent provided by law for disciplinary action 
for misconduct of employees of the same 
category and grade. 

“(b) ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT AS TO 
FORMER GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES AND OTHERS.— 

“(1) Remedies and Civil Penalties: The 
head of an agency, upon finding that any 
former employee of such agency or any other 
person has violated any provision of this 
Act, may, in addition to any other powers the 
head of such agency may have, bar or im- 
pose reasonable conditions upon— 

„(A) the appearance before such agency of 
such former employee or other person, and 

“(B) the conduct of, or negotiation or 
competition for, business with such agency 
by such former employee or other person, 


for such period of time as may reasonably be 
necessary or appropriate to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act. 

“(2) Procedure: 

“(A) Hearings—Findings of violations re- 
ferred to in subsection (b)(1) shall be made 
on the record after notice and hearing, con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions 
governing adjudication in title 5, United 
States Code, secs. 1005, 1006, 1007, 1008, and 
1011 (Administrative Procedure Act). For 
the purposes of such hearing any agency 
head, or any officer designated by it, is em- 
powered to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, subpena witnesses, compel their at- 
tendance, take evidence, and require the 
production of any books, papers, correspond- 
ence, memoranda, contracts, agreements, or 
other records which the agency head finds 
relevant or material to the inquiry. Such 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of any such records may be required from 
any place in the United States at any desig- 
nated place of hearing. Witnesses sum- 
moned by the agency head to appear shall 
be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in the courts of the United 
States. 

„B) Judicial review.— (1) Any party to a 

proceeding under this subsection (b) ag- 
grieved by an order issued by the agency 
head pursuant thereto, may obtain a review 
of such order in the court of appeals of the 
United States for any circuit wherein said 
party is located or has its principal place of 
business, or in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, by 
filing in such court within sixty days after 
the order of the agency upon a written peti- 
tion praying that such order be modified or 
set aside in whole or in part. 

(ii) A copy of such petition shall forth- 
with be transmitted by the clerk of the court 
to the agency head involved, and thereupon 
such agency head shall file with the court 
the record upon which the order complained 
of was entered. Upon the filing of such peti- 
tion, such court shall have jurisdiction, 
which upon the filing of the record with it 
shall be exclusive, to affirm, modify, or set 
aside such order in whole or in part. 

“(ili) No objection to the order of the 
agency head shall be considered by the court 
unless such objection shall have been urged 
before the agency or there is reasonable 
ground for failure to do so. 

“(iv) The findings of the agency head as 
to the facts, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive. If any party shall 
apply to the court for leave to adduce addi- 
tional evidence, and shall show to the satis- 
faction of the court that such additional 
evidence is material in that there were rea- 
sonable grounds for failure to adduce such 
evidence in the proceedings before the 
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agency, the court may order such additional 
evidence to be taken before the agency and to 
be adduced upon the hearing in such man- 
ner and upon such terms and conditions as 
to the court may seem proper. 

“(v) The agency head may modify his 
findings as to the facts by reason of the ad- 
ditional evidence so taken and shall file with 
the court such modified or new findings 
which, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive, and his recommenda- 
tion, if any, for the modification or setting 
aside of the original order. The judgment 
and decree of the court, affirming, modify- 
ing, or setting aside in whole or in part, any 
such order of the agency head, shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
cation as provided in sections 346 and 347 of 
title 28. The commencement of proceed- 
ings for review under this subsection shall 
not, unless specifically ordered by the court, 
operate as a stay of the agency head’s order. 

„(e) CIVIL REMEDY FOR DAMAGES AGAINST 
EMPLOYEES AND FORMER EMPLOYEES.—The At- 
torney General of the United States may 
bring a civil action in any district court of 
the United States against any Government 
employee or former Government employee 
who shall, to his economic advantage, have 
acted in violation of this Act, and in such ac- 
tion may recover on behalf of the United 
States, in partial reimbursement of the 
United States for its expenses of administer- 
ing this Act, damages in an amount equal to 
three times the amount of such economic 
advantage. 

“(d) PUBLICATION OF CERTAIN FINDINGS AND 
DECISIONS.—Whenever the head of any 
agency, or the President, exercises the au- 
thority conferred by subsections (a) or (b), 
of this section, copies of the findings and de- 
cision therein shall be filed with the Presi- 
dent and shall be published at least once 
each year as part of a volume collecting such 
findings and opinions. Such volumes shall 
be made available for public inspection and 
shall also be made available for distribution 
or sale to interested persons. 

„(e) INTERESTS OF NATIONAL SECURITY.— 
When any provision of this Act requires pub- 
lication of information and the President 
finds that publication of part or all of such 
information is inconsistent with national se- 
curity, he may suspend the requirement of 
such publication to the extent and for such 
period of time as he shall deem essential 
for reasons of national security. 

“(f) STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS.—No admin- 
istrative or other action under subsections 
(b), or (c) of this section to enforce any 
provision of this Act shall be commenced 
after the expiration of six years following the 
Occurrence of the alleged violation. 

“Sec. 403. CIVIL AND CRIMINAL REMEDIES.— 
Nothing in sections 401 or 402 of this Act 
shall be construed to authorize or make law- 
ful anything prohibited or made illegal by 
Sections 201, 203, 205, 207, 209 or 301 of this 
Act nor to exempt any person from the penal 
provisions thereof.” 

On page 21, line 19, insert the following: 

“Sec. 301. COMMUNICATIONS TO AGENCY.— 
Whenever any matter is pending before any 
agency for adjudication, and any communi- 
cation with respect to the status, disposi- 
tion, or merits thereof is received by such 
agency from any Member of Congress, the 
agency shall make such communication, or 
a true and correct copy thereof, together 
with a true and correct copy of any response 
made thereto by the agency, a part of the 
public record of such adjudicatory proceed- 
ing. The true and correct substance of any 
oral communication received by any agency 
from any Member of Congress, and the true 
and correct substance of any oral response 
made by any agency to any communication 
received from any Member of Congress, with 
respect to the status, disposition, or merits 


of any such adjudicatory matter, shall be re- 
duced to writing by any member, officer, or 
employee thereof who receives such commu- 
nication or responds thereto, and such writ- 
ing shall be treated as a written communi- 
cation received by any agency, or a written 


thereof shall be sent to the Member of Con- 
concerned. As used in this subsec- 
tion— 
“(1) The term ‘agency’ includes any mem- 
ber, officer, or employee of any agency; and 
“(2) The term ‘Member of Congress’ in- 
aoe (A) any on to Congress or Resi- 


to 

Congress, and (C) any employee of any joint 
committee of the Congress or any committee 
of either House of the Congress.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
testified on H.R. 8140, the conflict of 
interest bill, today. I am very pleased to 
see and join in the amendments which 
my colleague [Mr. KEATING] will present 
to the committee. I myself authored a 
bill, S. 603, which carries the recom- 
mendations of the Bar Association of 
the city of New York on this subject, 
which would carry out a number of the 
provisions to which reference has been 
made. 

The representative of the bar associa- 
tion testified this morning. I testified 
myself, urging that the committee give 
close attention to his testimony. 

I have sponsored, with my colleague 
[Mr. KEATING], as cosponsor, a bill, S. 
637, which would deal with the particu- 
lar problem to which he refers, on com- 
munications by Members of Congress to 
the executive departments. 

I wish to state that if the committee 
does not adopt this amendment—and I 
hope very much it will—I certainly in- 
tend that the matter be raised by amend- 
ment in the Senate. 

I think the matter of gifts, to which 
the Senator referred, is much better 
covered by the bar association recom- 
mendations than by the provisions of 
the House bill. 

The one very critical matter to which 
I wish to invite the attention of the 
Senate and the attention of my colleague 
from New York is the fact that the 
House bill would include Members of 
Congress in certain of its prohibitions 
and therefore would give to the Depart- 
ment of Justice the initiating authority to 
bring about certain prosecutions of 
Members of Congress. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 10, 
which I submitted last year also with 
Senator KeEaTING as cosponsor, would 
give the regulation of a code of ethics 
for Members of Congress to the Congress 
itself, very much along the same lines 
referred to by my colleague [Mr. KEAT- 
inc]. I think it important that all Mem- 
bers should realize that we must insist 
on this approach, because I know of few 
things which could as easily give to the 
executive department a club over the 
Congress as the power with respect to 
conflict of interest, if given to the De- 
partment of Justice under a criminal 
statute. 

Mr. President, this is something about 
which we must be extremely vigilant. 
It is something which goes much deeper 
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than a statute; desirable, critical, and 
important as the statute may be. I 
mention it because it comes within the 
same context to which the Judiciary 
Committee is directing its attention. 

I hope very much the committee will 
carefully evaluate the power over in- 
dividual members which would be vested 
in the executive department if a crimi- 
nal sanction to be administered by the 
Department of Justice were operative in 
respect to a conflict of interest statute, 
rather than the power of each House to 
expel a Member, if it were felt the action 
should be that extreme, or the power 
of the voters, once the matter was made 
public, to deal with the question as the 
voters can and should. 

Many of these conflict of interest 
areas are so gray that I think this de- 
serves the most profound consideration, 
to be sure we would not thereby be 
jeopardizing the independence and the 
integrity of the legislative branch as 
the third branch of the Government. I 
hope very much the committee will give 
that its most serious attention as it 
evaluates the House bill, because I re- 
spectfully feel enough concern is not 
reflected in the provisions of the House 
bill. What I have provided in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 10 and what my 
colleague [Mr. KEATING] has referred to 
in terms of regulation intra-Congress is 
very much sounder and very much better 
for the constitutional system. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Remarks in introducing former President 
Harry S. Truman; remarks by Gov. W. W. 
Barron; invocation by Rev. John F. Streng, 
D.D., of Wheeling; and benediction by Rev. 
Frank Rowley, of Bluefield, all pertaining to 
ceremonies commemorating the 99th anni- 
versary of West Virginia statehood. 


DR. JOHN DANIEL ROBINSON: 
A GREAT PHYSICIAN 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on June 1, 
1962, North Carolina lost by death one 
of her very finest citizens, Dr. John 
Daniel Robinson, who had engaged in 
the general practice of medicine at Wal- 
lace for 46 years. He was survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Lewellyn W. Robinson, 
whose father, the late Dr. R. Murphy 
Williams, was one of the ablest ministers 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church of 
all time. 

While he always devoted his major 
efforts to the practice of his profession, 
Dr. Robinson could say with Ulysses, “I 
am a part of all that I have met.” He 
was active in every cause designed to pro- 
mote the well-being of his community 
and his State. He was particularly ac- 
tive in governmental and political af- 
fairs, serving for several terms as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Commissioners of 
Duplin County. He was a candidate of 
the Democratic Party for presidential 
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elector on six different oceasions, a rec- 
ord probably unequalled in the annals 
of our country. He loved people and 
numbered his friends by the thousands. 

When all is said, the influence of Dr. 
Robinson and Mrs. Robinson has re- 
sulted in much good in civic affairs 
throughout North Carolina. For a time, 
Mrs. Robinson served as president of the 
North Carolina Federation of Women's 
Clubs. 

They maintained a beautiful home in 
Wallace, whose doors were always open 
to their friends. As persons who have 
been privileged to partake of their gra- 
cious hospitality, Mrs. Ervin and I can 
testify that no guests ever had a more 
genial host and a more charming hostess. 

Dr. Robinson was a family physician 
in the grandest sense of the term. In 
the words of Voltaire, he knew “the prop- 
erties of the human body, the diseases 
which assail it, the remedies which will 
benefit it,” and exercised the art of 
healing with complete dedication to his 
patients and paid “equal attention to the 
rich and the poor.” 

Good repute and happiness were his 
because he was faithful to this oath, 
which tradition says, was originated by 
a great physician, Hippocrates, 400 years 
before the birth of Christ: 

I do solemnly swear by that which E hold 
most sacred: That I will be loyal to the pro- 
fession of medicine and just and 
to its members; that I will lead my life and 
practice my art in uprightness and honor; 
that into whatsoever house I shall enter, it 
shall be for the good of the sick to the ut~ 
most of my power, I holding myself aloof 
from wrong, from corruption, and from the 
tempting of others to vice; that I will exer- 
cise my art solely for the cure of my patients, 
and will give no drug, perform no operation 
for a criminal purpose, even if solicited, far 
less suggest it; that whatsoever I shall see 
or hear of the lives of men which is not fit- 
ting to be spoken, I will keep inviolably 
secret. These things I do promise, and in 
proportion as I am faithful to this my oath 
may happiness and good repute be ever 
mine—the opposite if I shall be forsworn. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that portions of an article concern- 
ing Dr. Robinson which appeared in the 
Wallace Enterprise for June 4, 1962, be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Residents of the Wallace area feel deeply 
the loss of Dr. John Danie] Robinson, 75, a 
country doctor and general practitioner in 
Wallace for the past 46 years. 

Dr. Robinson became ill at his home in 
Wallace Thursday evening, May 30, and was 
rushed to James: Walker Memorial Hospital 
in Wilmington, where he succumbed on Fri- 
day, June 1. He was 75 years of age. 

The widely known Wallace physician was 
very active up until the time he was stricken, 
having worked diligently for the endorsement 
of the Wallace sewer bond issue throughout 
the week prior to his death. 

Dr. Robinson was a native of Ivanhoe, 
moving to Wallace temporarily to practice 
medicine. During the more than 40 years 
that ensued, the doctor delivered more than 
3,000 babies. By his many contributions to 
the political and civic life of the Wallace 
area, in addition to his outstanding service 
as a physician Dr. Robinson came to fill a 
most important place in the community. 
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John Daniel Robinson attended Faison 
Military Academy, Davidson College, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, University of Edin- 
borough in Scotland, and served with the 
U.S. Army Air Force during World War I, as 
a lieutenant colonel. He was past president 
of the Duplin County Medical Society, and 
past president of the Third District Medical 
Society. 

Dr. Robinson was named “Tar Heel of the 
Week” in the News and Observer several 
years ago. At that time he was believed to 
have set a record for having been presi- 
dential elector more than any other person 
in the country. He was elector six times. 

He served as a member of the Duplin 
County Board of Commissioners for several 
terms and was at one time chairman of the 
board. 

He had also been a member of the Duplin 
County Democratic Executive Committee for 
many years. 

Dr. Robinson was a member and trustee 
of the Wallace Presbyterian Church, a mem- 
ber of the Wallace Lions Club, and a past 
commander of the Wallace American Legion. 
In addition, he was medical officer for the 
National Guard of Wallace. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
consider the Executive Calendar as in 
executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Charles Edward Rhetts, of In- 
diana, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Liberia, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

Col. Arthur R. DeBolt, for appointment 
in the Air Force Reserve, in the grade of 
brigadier general. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report favorably 437 nominations in 
the Navy and Marine Corps, in the grade 
of captain and below. All of these names 
have already appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, so in order to save the 
expense of printing on the Executive 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s 
desk, for the information of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
nominations will lie on the desk, as re- 
— by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Van P. Liacopoulos and John N. Luebber- 
mann, midshipmen (Naval Academy), to 
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be permament ensigns in the line of the 
Navy; 

Ernest G. Koehler (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps candidate), to be a perma- 
nent ensign in the line of the Navy; 

Jesse W. Armstrong, and sundry other 
graduates from Navy enlisted scientific edu- 
cation program, to be permanent ensigns in 
the Navy; 

Frederick G. Doell, and sundry other 
graduates from Navy enlisted scientific edu- 
cation program, to be permanent lieutenants 
(junior grade) in the Navy; 

Richard F. Ambur, and sundry other Naval 
Reserve officers, to be permanent lieutenants 
(junior grade) and temporary lieutenants in 
the Navy; 

John C. Folusiak and Donald M. Phillips 
(Naval Reserve officers), to be permanent 
lieutenants in the Medical Corps of the 
Navy; 

Judson H. Jenkins, and sundry other offi- 
cers of the Navy, for permanent promotion 
in the Navy; 

Bobby D. Chambless, and sundry other 
officers of the Marine Corps, for permanent 
promotion in the Marine Corps; and 

Thomas V. Barrett, and sundry other offi- 
cers of the Marine Corps, for temporary 
promotion in the Marine Corps. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 


US. ASSAY OFFICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John P. Botti, of New York, to 
be superintendent of the U.S. assay office 
at New York, N.Y. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of the confirmation of the 
nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr, President, I 
move that the Senate return to the con- 
sideration of legislative session. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed legislative session. 


ACADEMIES AGREE TO HONOR 
GRANTS-IN-AID 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday I informed the Senate of 
an agreement released by the Superin- 
tendents of the Military, Naval, and 
Air Force Academies. This agreement 
states, in effect, that it is their intention 
in the future to honor letters of intent 
and grant-in-aid contracts which young 
athletes have signed with other institu- 
tions. 

I am pleased that such an agreement 
has been issued. AsI have stated, it has 
been my feeling that the practice of en- 
couraging a young man to violate a 
contract is hardly in accord with the 
stated purposes and ideals of the Acad- 
emies. Incidents such as the one which 
recently attained some publicity with 
regard to two young men from South 
Carolina do the Academies and the 
services no credit whatever. 
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Both the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] and I have 
tried to point out the inconsistency of 
this sort of thing with a motto like the 
one the Military Academy professes. 

It seems to me that the entire opera- 
tion revolving around appointments to 
the Academies is in need of a close look, 
if not an actual overhaul. However, it 
is gratifying to see that the Superintend- 
ents at the Academies are also concerned 
with some of the problems which have 
been raised. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a release describing the agree- 
ment reached by the Superintendents be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT ISSUED JOINTLY BY THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF THE MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR 
Force ACADEMIES 


To protect the young student athlete who 
desires to attend a service academy an ex- 
planation of our policies appears in order. 

Appointment to a service academy is under 
the law. 

The athletic program of the service acad- 
emies is controlled under the regulations of 
the NCAA, 

In the absence of a national letter of 
intent and because of the misunderstanding 
concerning local letters of intent or 
grants-in-aid the three service academies 
clarify their policy which is designed to 
insure the eligibility of a young man desir- 
ing to attend a service academy or any insti- 
tution of his choice, and yet not place him in 
a position that his word is unwittingly com- 
promised. 

a. In accordance with the present policy, a 
young man applying for one of the service 
academies will be advised to sign a letter of 
intent or grant-in-aid with another institu- 
tion if he desires, but contingent upon his 
acceptance as a cadet or midshipman. 

b. No contact with known signers of let- 
ters of intent or grants-in-aid will be ini- 
tiated by a service academy. 

To enforce this, each applicant concerned 
will be required to sign the following state- 
ment: 

I have not signed a letter of intent or 
grant-in-aid with any institution. In the 
event I do, I will notify the authorities of 
the institution concerned that my commit- 
ment with them is contingent upon my ac- 
ceptance or rejection of appointment as a 
cadet or midshipman. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT NUCLEAR 
TESTING 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to 
an article entitled “Let’s Face the Truth 
About Nuclear Testing” in the June 10 
issue of This Week magazine. The arti- 
cle is written by Prof. Hermann J. Mul- 
ler of Indiana University, one of the 
world’s greatest authorities on genetics, 
who received the Nobel Prize for his in- 
vestigations into the effects of radiation 
on heredity. 

We are today involved in a great inter- 
national debate on whether or not the 
United States should have resumed nu- 
clear testing. President Kennedy’s de- 
cision has been defended by our allies 
and by most free nations on the ground 
that the Kremlin’s massive 50-test vio- 
lation of the moratorium last September 
left the United States with no alterna- 
tive but to resume testing. But the de- 
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cision has been assailed by the Commu- 
nist bloc, and by the neutralist nations, 
and by many sincere pacifists in our 
own country who have no affinity for the 
philosophy of communism. Their pro- 
tests have had a serious impact on our 
policy; indeed, I believe it is generally 
recognized that it was largely out of 
deference to these protests, that we have 
felt constrained to cut back on the pres- 
ent test series, both in size and in num- 
ber, below the levels recommended by 
our experts. 

The source of most of the agitation 
and confusion on the test ban issue has 
been the question of global fallout. The 
opponents of testing take the stand that, 
no matter what defense requirements of 
the free world may be, testing cannot 
be tolerated on moral grounds because 
global fallout resulting from these tests 
will condemn many thousands of people 
to die from leukemia and other radia- 
tion-induced conditions, and it will, in 
addition, produce genetic changes that 
will imperil future generations. It is 
largely because of this fear—and, let me 
be frank about it, because of the clever 
use the Communist propaganda appa- 
ratus has made of this fear—that so 
many people have been engaging in 
peace marches and picket lines and other 
demonstrations. 

Most competent scientists are agreed 
that atmospheric tests do constitute a 
hazard to the world’s populace. In 
terms of numbers of people affected, the 
tests thus far conducted and those that 
may be conducted in the foreseeable 
future, may not constitute a significant 
danger to the peoples of the world. But 
it is a danger that should not be ignored 
or minimized; and no one should be 
blamed for feeling concerned over it. 

But unfortunately we live in a world 
cf great hazards, and these hazards will 
be with us for many decades to come. 
The two major hazards which confront 
us are the threat of Communist enslave- 
ment and the threat of thermonuclear 
war. 

The great service rendered by Dr. Mul- 
ler in the article to which I have referred 
is that he frankly faces up to all these 
dangers, and, having weighed them, 
comes up with this finding: 

Despite these dangers from testing to us 
and the Russians, I believe that today the 
only sensible course for democratic Amer- 
ica is to admit the damage potential in 
resumed tests, but at the same time to weigh 
the case for testing against the possible con- 
sequences of not testing—our subjugation 
by a totalitarian system. 

Weakness and unpreparedness, unfortu- 
nately, invite Soviet war and aggression. 
Korea, Berlin, and southeast Asia proved 
that. Merely marching for peace doesn’t 
insure it. Back in 1940, Americans picketed 
the White House with peace slogans. But 
that didn't stop Tojo or Hitler. 


To me, Dr. Muller’s article in This 
Week magazine is a landmark because 
his judgment carries the full weight of 
his great scientific competence on the 
entire question of fallout. His conclu- 
sion is all the more significant, because 
his analysis is tempered by the deeply 
humanistic feelings that have always 
characterized his writings. Finally, be- 
cause he has lived in Russia and speaks 
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from first-hand experience about the 
Communist system, Dr. Muller can eval- 
uate with full authority what Soviet 
enslavement would mean to the free 
world. 

After reading Dr. Muller’s article in 
This Week magazine of June 10, I find it 
difficult to believe that those who have 
opposed nuclear testing on the grounds 
of fallout dangers can continue to hold 
such views and yet maintain that these 
views best reflect the interests of the free 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record at this point the text of the 
article by Dr. Hermann J. Muller which 
appeared in This Week magazine for 
June 10, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LET'S Face THE TRUTH ABOUT NUCLEAR 
TESTING 


(By Dr. Hermann J. Muller with Jack 
Harrison Pollack) 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—As a geneticist, I have 
been strongly opposed to the United States 
resuming nuclear atmospheric tests. 

But as an American citizen, I have regret- 
fully come to accept the need for testing. 

Despite my grave concern over adding 
more radioactive fallout to the atmosphere— 
and offending considerable world opinion— 
I believe that our nuclear testing today may 
be in the national—and international—in- 
terest. Certainly, testing is accompanied by 
terrible risk. But I think the tests may have 
benefits greater than the damage. Indeed, 
the tests today may provide our only chance 
for life in a peaceful, nonslave world. 

I am an incurable optimist and even as I 
write these words I still fervently hope that 
the Soviet Government will agree to reason- 
able inspection and controls. If instead of 
“nyet” the Russians suddenly say “da,” as 
they occasionally do, then both our and their 
tests can stop forever. 


MINIMUM FALLOUT 


But meantime, I do not feel that President 
Kennedy has been playing the megaton mad- 
ness game. His reluctant decision to carry 
out new tests was not an act of panic. After 
many months of weighing the evidence, he 
concluded that at the present time testing 
was the least evil of the unpleasant possibil- 
ities confronting the free world. He assured 
Americans on March 2 that the fallout would 
be held “to an absolute minimum—far less 
than the contamination created by last fall's 
Soviet serles—by paying careful attention to 
location, wind and weather conditions, and 
by holding these tests over the open sea.” 

From my 35 years of laboratory experience 
with radiation, I know the damage that re- 
sults from it, no matter whether it comes in 
the form of bombs, cosmic rays, or careless 
use of X-rays. The damage is either somatic 
(which hurts our own bodies) or genetic 
(which will hurt succeeding generations). 
Contrary to what you may have heard or 
read, there is no such thing as a “safe” or 
“harmless” dose of radiation. Any amount 
is genetically undesirable because it causes 
mutations—that is, sudden unpredictable bi- 
ological changes. And over 99 percent of 
such mutations are harmful. 


THE DELAYED REACTION 


Nuclear testing—by us or the Russians— 
results also in leukemia, bone cancer, and 
other abhorrent ailments in the present pop- 
ulation, as well as many thousands of hered- 
itary defects in populations of the future. 
For each amount of radiation received, there 
is a probability of dying sooner. Because 
both the somatic and genetic defects are 
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concealed or delayed, they cannot, individu- 
ally, be recognized as stemming from today’s 
radiation. But the damage done to later 
generations will probably be very much 
greater, all told, than to the directly exposed 
individuals. 

Tests are no better for the Russians than 
for us. After the Soviet Union dropped its 
65-megaton H-bomb on October 30, 1961, 
Premier Khrushchev “answered” the world- 
wide protests by dismissing them as “hys- 
terical.” I do not agree with him. They are 
very real—for his people, too. 

The poison pumped into the sky by Rus- 
sia doesn’t skip over the Soviet Union. Rus- 
sia will probably suffer most from the fallout 
resulting from its own atmospheric tests. 
So much fallout has been concentrated 
where the Soviet tests were made, its citi- 
zens will continue to be exposed to it far 
more than we. 

Despite these dangers from testing to us 
and the Russians, I believe that today the 
only sensible course for democratic America 
is to admit the damage potential in resumed 
tests, but at the same time to weigh the 
case for testing against the possible con- 
sequences of not testing—our subjugation 
by a totalitarian system. 

I know what this means because I worked 
in Russia between 1933 and 1936 at the In- 
stitute of Genetics, first in Leningrad and 
later in Moscow. I was invited there by the 
great Russian scientist, Nikolai Vavilov, who 
died in disgrace in a concentration camp in 
1942. I went to Russia hopefully but be- 
came disillusioned when I saw how genetics 
was being perverted by dictator Stalin to 
fit the Communist Party line. 

In Russia then I heard marching factory 
workers singing rousing songs about how 
much freer they were than workers anywhere 
else. This was the pathetic freedom of those 
born blind. Today Russian geneticists are 
reportedly allowed to work only on approved 
subjects such as trying to show why U.S. 
nuclear tests should be stopped. With their 
dialectical materialism, the Soviets can prove 
or disprove anything. 

All these things considered, the world to- 
day is confronted with three big possibili- 
ties for tomorrow: 

1. A universal slave state dominated by 
Russia. 

2. Annihilation through nuclear war. 

3. A humanistic alliance of all people. 

I believe that today's tests are an impor- 
tant measure—for this moment—enabling 
us to avoid the first two terrible fates and 
work toward the sane third choice, 

Totalitarian slavery would be as great a 
tragedy for mankind as nuclear war. And 
if all our dread is directed toward nuclear 
war, the way for the coming of totalitarian- 
ism will be made easier. 

Nuclear war also is a far greater danger 
then tests. If we ever had a nuclear war, 
we would be showered with thousands of 
times more radiation. Ironically, many 
Americans seem to be more worried about 
the tests than possible war. 

The responsible free world leaders are 
aware of these two terrible alternatives, 
When Premier Khrushchev shunned Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s and British Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s last-minute appeal for inspec- 
tion in April, they would have taken a step 
toward surrender had they canceled the 
scheduled tests and renounced testing uni- 
laterally. Past Russian actions have shown 
that any agreement unaccompanied by in- 
spection Is a sham in which the honest party 
turns out to be the dupe. 

Admittedly, the tests may accelerate the 
arms race. Testing may give the Russians 
or us further capabilities of nuclear offense 
and defense. But it is unlikely that either 
side will develop an overwhelming advantage 
over the other—unless one side stops test- 
ing and the other side forges ahead. As 
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things stand, both sides know the conse- 
quences of nuclear war—defeat for both 
sides, destruction for both civilizations. 

My own belief, however, is that U.S. tests 
will ultimately convince the Russians that 
we mean what we say about defending the 
free world's security and make them more 
receptive to a genuine test ban treaty. 

If testing seems a high price to pay, re- 
member that an infinitely higher price—both 
to present and future generations—would 
have to be paid if war ever broke out. Re- 
member, too, the other terrible price—if we 
were enslaved. The problem must be as- 
sessed from all sides. 


EINSTEIN'S INVITATION 


Despite my repeated warnings about the 
danger of radiation for 35 years, I have al- 
ways believed that tests were preferable to 
war or slavery, and under some circum- 
stances might prevent them. In 1955, I de- 
clared our tests were then justified and I 
still think they were. Earlier, in 1948, when 
Dr. Albert Einstein asked me to join his anti- 
militarist Emergency Committee of Atomic 
Scientists, I told him that I couldn't con- 
scientiously say that the genetic damage 
from nuclear testing was great enough to 
be conclusively against it. I said that the 
damage was less than that being done by 
some medical, dental and shoestore men 
who weren't controlling their X-rays. De- 
spite Einstein's well-known pacifism he 
didn’t seem at all surprised at my views and 
asked me to serve on his committee, anyway. 

But today I refuse to ally myself with any 

group which unconditionally favors or op- 
poses testing. I realize there is honest dif- 
ference of opinion among scientists and 
others. However, I think too many advocates 
and critics of testing are engaging in wishful 
thinking, or concentrating on one of the 
alternatives of the problem, while neglecting 
the other. Some are misguided, some con- 
sciously influenced by ulterior motives. The 
public, caught in between, generally lines up 
with one side or the other, calling its posi- 
tion white, the other black. 
One of the most vocal advocates of testing 
has been Dr, Edward Teller, the nuclear 
physicist, But I think he is greatly under- 
rating (1) the risk of both somatic and 
genetic damage from the tests and (2) the 
aggravation of feelings that leads toward 
war by continuing the arms race. 

In his recent book, “The Legacy of Hiro- 
shima,” Dr. Teller claims, “Radiation from 
test fallout might be slightly harmful to 
humans. It might be slightly beneficial, or 
have no effect at all.“ Elsewhere in the book 
he adds, “Fallout from nuclear testing is 
not worth worrying about. Its effect on hu- 
man beings, if there is an effect, is insig- 
nificant.” 

I emphatically disagree. I think that every 
laboratory test by myself and others indi- 
cates that radiation is very much worth 
worrying about. 

At the other exteme, eminent scientists 
like Dr. Linus Pauling, of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, and many student and 
peace organizations demand that all U.S. 
nuclear testing be stopped immediately. 
Though I sympathize with the aims of these 
well-meaning people, I think they under- 
estimate the damage which would be done 
to our intellectual, moral and political free- 
doms if the Russians took over. And they 
do not seem to realize that there is a very 
real danger that the Soviets would succeed 
in taking over if we alone disarmed. These 
antitesting Americans also ignore the ques- 
tion of whether further testing would in- 
crease our anti-missile capabilities. 


WEAKNESS INVITES WAR 

Weakness and unpreparedness, unfortu- 
nately, invite Soviet war and aggression. 
Korea, Berlin, and southeast Asia proved 
that. Merely marching for peace doesn't in- 
sure it. Back in 1940 Americans picketed 
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the White House with peace slogans. But 
that didn’t stop Hitler, Mussolini, or Tojo. 

Fortunately for America, President Ken- 
nedy doesn’t lean toward either the Teller 
or Pauling sides. His top scientific advisers, 
like Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, are wise, capable 
men of sound judgment who are carefully 
weighing the fallout, world opinion and deli- 
cate scientific, military and political aspects 
of testing in a complicated balance of forces. 
I think we are lucky that their voices can be 
heard, even though they cannot always carry 
the argument. 

Today only top administration members 
and top brass have the inside knowledge of 
the true nuclear picture. Though the aver- 
age American needs to know more to evalu- 
ate it, this information cannot be made pub- 
lic now, regrettably, because it might be 
advantageous to our potential enemies. I 
hove that soon this will not be so. 

Meanwhile, the situation is not hopeless. 
Here are three positive things I urge that we 
do: 

1. Establish a national system for keeping 
a record of every American’s exposure to 
radiation from whatever source throughout 
his life. This would help scientists to deter- 
mine definite radiation danger levels and 
warn people when those levels are ap- 
proached or exceeded. 

2. Limit the amount of manmade 
radiation reaching people. Let us insist, for 
example, on protective shields over the re- 
productive organs during X-raying, and that 
doctors get training in radiation protection. 
Such elementary precautions would greatly 
reduce genetic damage. 

8. Continue our testing, if necessary, but 
simultaneously work for genuine disarma- 
ment. If we steadfastly do so, then the 
Russians will not be able to réfuse a reason- 
able type of inspection indefinitely. Time 
is on our side. They will have to come 
around in the end. If we hold firm, I think 
we can get a workable agreement. But 
until we have controlled bilateral disarma- 
ment, the survival of freedom demands from 
us the ultimate reasonableness—and the 
ultimate firmness. 

In the long run, the only really important 
test for us and the Russians is whether we 
can agree on a worldwide plan to end all 
nuclear tests—and the arms race. 


SOVIET STRATEGY ON BERLIN 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the book 
“Protracted Conflict” and the several 
other studies of Soviet strategy pub- 
lished by the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have attracted international at- 
tention. Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupe, the 
director of the institute, and the chief 
architect of the several studies, has for 
several decades now been recognized as 
one of our most profound scholars in the 
field of world affairs and the cold war. 

I should like to draw the attention of 
my colleagues to a remarkably cogent 
article by Dr. Strausz-Hupe, dealing with 
our recent Berlin proposals. A particu- 
larly impressive portion of this article 
is Dr. Strausz-Hupe's point-by-point 
comparison of the recent United States 
package proposal on Berlin with the offi- 
cial Soviet position on Berlin, as pre- 
sented to the Geneva Conference in June 
1959, by Mr. Gromyko. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Recorp at this 
point the article entitled, “Big Question: 
Is United States Changing Policy in Eu- 
rope?” which appeared in the Philadel- 
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phia Evening Bulletin for Monday, May 
14, 1962. 

I hope all the Senators will find time 
to read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bic QUESTION: Is UNITED STATES CHANGING 
POLICY IN EUROPE? 


(Sharp differences of opinion among the 
Western allies, on policies to be followed in 
talks with Soviet Russia on Berlin and Ger- 
many, have been revealed on the eve of the 
resumption of discussions between Secretary 
Rusk and Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin. The 
differences came into the open following the 
“leaking” in Germany of proposals which the 
United States was said to be offering to the 
Russians. In the following article Dr. Rob- 
ert Strausz-Hupe, director of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute at the University 
of Pennsylvania, analyzes the changes in 
Western policy implicit in the “package” of 
reported American proposals.) 

(By Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupe) 

It stands to reason that, once our Govern- 
ment found it necessary to negotiate with 
the Soviets, a German settlement would have 
to incorporate certain compromises between 
the United States and Soviet points of view. 

It is for this reason that General de 
Gaulle, who feels that the West stands in 
Berlin by right and should not give up its 
right, refused to participate in the negotia- 
tions with the Soviets. 

How great are the concessions that the 
United States is now prepared to make to 
the Soviets in order to preserve the freedom 
of West Berlin? It appears that the United 
States is prepared to concede everything the 
Soviets have been asking for except Mr. 
Khrushehev's demand that West Berlin be 
declared a free city. To the best of my 
knowledge the State Department has not 
denied the authenticity of the proposal as 
reported by the Associated Press on April 13, 
although it has deplored its leakage. 

For purposes of comparison, I have placed 
the reported American proposal and the offi- 
cial Russian proposals at the end. 

What does the U.S. proposal, as reported, 
signify? To what extent does it depart from 
positions heretofore maintained by U.S. 
policy? Let us examine separately the 
numbered paragraphs of the Associated Press 
report: 

1. The United States and its Western allies, 
confronted by Khrushchev's ultimatum on 
Berlin, insisted on the maintenance of the 
status of Berlin—all of Berlin—under joint 
Four Power administration, and the exclu- 
sion of all armed forces other than those of 
the Four Powers from the city of Berlin, 

Their insistence was based on the Four- 
Power agreement concluded after the defeat 
of Germany. This agreement was breached 
first by the stationing of East German mili- 
tary forces in East Berlin, and second by 
the walling-in, in August 1961, of East Berlin. 

The reported U.S. proposal accepts tacitly, 
hence implicity, the breach of the Four- 
Power agreement by the Soviet Union. It 
deals with the status of West Berlin and 
envisages the “creation of an international 
authority to operate all supply lines from 
West Germany to West Berlin.” 

Although the proposal, as reported, does 
not concede Premier Khrushchev’s demand 
for the establishment of a “Free City of Ber- 
lin” (reminiscent of the Free City of Dan- 
zig), it does envisage the transfer of the 
access routes to West Berlin to an interna- 
tional authority which thus would exercise 
at least some indirect control over West 
Berlin. 

The. proposal as. expressly en- 
visages the de facto recognition of East Ger- 
many. Thus far, the Western allies have 
refused to recognize East Germany. One of 
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the reasons for this refusal was the Western 
allies’ insistence upon the direct respon- 
sibility of the Soviet Union for the status of 
Berlin and the Western access routes to Ber- 
lin. The Western Powers refused to concur 
in the proposal of the Soviet Union for trans- 
ferring its responsibilities to the East Ger- 
man puppet government. 

It is quite true that East German police 
have manned the checkpoints of the surface 
access routes. Yet the Western allies in- 
sisted that the East German Officials were 
acting as mere agents of the Soviet Union 
and that the Soviet Union was responsible 
for their conduct. The U.S. proposal now 
envisages participation of the East Germans 
in the international authority and thus 
abandons the position previously held; 
namely, that the East German officials rep- 
resented the Soviet Union rather than their 
own government. 


PARITY, AT 3 TO 1? 


2. Ever since the establishment of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic it has been the de- 
clared policy of the United States to seek 
the unification of Germany under a freely 
elected government. Specifically, the West- 
ern allies demanded that free elections be 
held in all of Germany, and that the repre- 
sentatives thus chosen would deliberate on a 
constitution for all of Germany. 

The Western allies always ignea their 
opposition to negotiating reunification with 
the East German Government, or to West 
Germany entering into direct negotiations 
with East Germany on the establishment of 
an all-German state. By contrast, the So- 
viets always insisted that the future status 
of a united Germany should be left to di- 
rect negotiations between West and East 
Germany on & basis of parity. 

Since West Germany is three times as 
populous as East Germany, a constituent 
assembly issuing from free and direct elec- 
tions would be controlled, in all likelihood, 
by the democratic parties of West Germany 
and, most certainly, not by the Communist 
Party of East Germany. 

To sidestep this contingency and to ob- 
tain, at the same time, the recognition by 
West Germany of their East German satel- 
lite, the Soviets have always insisted upon 
parity—one to one. 

ELECTIONS—HOW FREE? 

Number 2 of the reported U.S. proposal 
contains no reference to how the committees 
of East and West German representatives are 
to be constituted. Moreover, it concedes 
the Soviet demand for direct negotiations 
between the German Federal Republic and 
the East German puppet government on Ger- 
man reunification. It does refer to “Ger- 
man unification free elections.“ but 
it leaves the stipulation of the conditions 
under which these free elections will be held 
to the bipartite German committees. 

The question must be asked here as to 
whether it is realistic to expect the East 
German representatives to agree to genuinely 
free elections which can result only in the 
extinction of the Communist Party in East 
Germany. 

3. The “issuance of nonaggression agree- 
ments by NATO and Russia’s Warsaw Pact 
group” is that one condition which the So- 
viets have advanced most consistently as a 
quid pro quo for their adherence to a Ger- 
man settlement and a “European security 
system.“ 

Thus far, this ploy which equates an al- 
Uance of free states freely concluded with 
the Soviet-contrived and dominated Warsaw 
Pact of Communist-controlled satellite states 
has been rejected by the Western Powers. 

DISMANTLING NATO 


The Atlantic Pact was concluded by free 
peoples agreed upon common defense against 
the Communist threat. Is it realistic to as- 
sume that the Parliaments of the NATO 
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countries would keep on bearing the bur- 
den of mutual defense, once the United 
States has agreed to a nonaggression pact 
with Russia’s Warsaw Pact group, presum- 
ably signifying the termination of that very 
emergency which brought NATO into being? 

4. In the Soviet scheme for a European 
security system, the nonaggression pact be- 
tween NATO and Russia’s Warsaw Pact 
group has always been closely tied to dis- 
engagement”; namely, the thinning out of 
Western and Soviet troops, respectively, sta- 
tioned in Germany, and the creation of an 
atom-free zone in central Europe. 

The purpose of this Soviet package deal 
is, in general, to undo the strategic arrange- 
ments of NATO and, in particular, to pry 
West Germany loose from NATO. 

The wording of the proposed U.S. agree- 
ment seems inocuous. Yet, in fact, it under- 
mines the position of the two major NATO 
powers upon the European Continent; 
namely, France and the German Federal Re- 
public. 

The Soviets are fully aware of the fact 
that French progress in nuclear technology 
should soon qualify France for the exchange 
of information on nuclear devices under the 
McMahon Act and admit France to the 
United States-British partnership in nuclear 
technology. The Soviets are also aware of 
the fact that neither the German Govern- 
ment nor the German public have asked the 
United States to arm the Bundeswehr with 
nuclear weapons. The West Germans know 
that NATO plans to employ nuclear weapons 
in the defense of West Germany if necessary, 
and believe that the West German military 
contribution to NATO justifies some share in 
NATO's strategy decisions. It is no wonder 
that West German public opinion expressed 
its chagrin at the U.S. offer to freeze the 
present distribution of nuclear power. 

This proposal discriminates explicitly 
against France and implicitly against West 
Germany, and thus against the Franco- 
German entente which is the keystone of 
the European Common Market and the 
emergent unity of 

Soviet policy has been unswerving in its 
purpose—the emasculation of NATO and 
specifically the neutralization of West Ger- 
many. Berlin constituted an opening into 
and escape hatch from the Iron Curtain. 
Khrushchev described it as a bone in his 
throat. In order to breathe freely, Khru- 
shchev had to “remove the bone.“ 

Yet Soviet pressure on Berlin did not only 
serve the immediate purpose, namely to seal 
off East Germany, but also aimed at a much 
bigger strategic stake; the residual “free- 
dom” of Berlin, i.e., West Berlin was to serve 
as a lever with which to upset the entire 
NATO alliance. 

In brief, the Soviets seek to use the Berlin 
crisis to alienate West Germany from NATO. 
Their psychological strategy has been to 
focus Western attention upon “free access” 
to West Berlin and to divert Western atten- 
tion from the much more important issue of 
the cohesiveness of the NATO alliances. To 
be sure, the overwhelming majority of Amer- 
icans stand behind their Government when 
it proposes to fight for the freedom of West 
Berlin. But only very few Americans are 
aware of the interrelationship between the 
Berlin issue and the strategic requirements 
of NATO. They would never permit know- 
ingly that the freedom of West Berlin be 
bought at the price of the disintegration of 
the Western alliance. 

REVERSAL OF POLICY 

Let us sum up: The Soviets have insisted 
first, upon the recognition of their German 
Puppet government; second, upon direct 
negotiations between West Germany and 
East Germany on Germany's reunification; 
third, upon a nonaggression pact between 
NATO and their Warsaw Pact group, and 
fourth, the diminishment of the German 
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Federal Republic role in NATO. The re- 
ported U.S. proposals appear to contain, but 
for some minor wrinkles, the substance of 
the Soviet conditions for a deal on Berlin. 

Tacitly, the U.S. proposal would accept the 
partition of Berlin in violation of the Four- 
Power Agreement, and the status quo in 
Eastern Europe, i.e. the permanent domina- 
tion of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria by the Soviet Union, 
and thus closes the book on the liberation 
of the East European peoples. 

As far as the United States is concerned, 
the proposal marks a radical reversal of 
policies. Should we conclude that Soviet 
nuclear blackmail and crisis-management 
have paid off? 


[From an Associated Press dispatch from 
Washington, Apr. 13] 
Two PROPOSALS 
REPORTED U.S. “PACKAGE” 


1. Creation of an international authority 
to operate all supply lines from West Ger- 
many to West Berlin. The authority would 
include provision for participation by East 
Germans even though the West does not rec- 
ognize the East German regime. Participa- 
tion presumably could lead to a situation 
in which the Communists at least would con- 
sider that the West was extending practical 
recognition to East Germany. 

2. Establishment of committees of East 
and West German representatives to deal 
with problems arising between the two parts 
of Germany and to promote closer contacts, 
looking toward eventual German unification 
through free elections. 

8. Exchange of nonaggression declarations 
by NATO and Russia's Warsaw Pact group, 
coupled with pledges against border viola- 
tions in Central Europe. This would have 
the effect of guaranteeing boundary lines 
within Germany and the boundaries between 
Germany and Poland, without changing the 
legal status of those lines. (The West has 
taken the position for years that final Ger- 
man-Polish boundaries can be fixed only 
in a German peace treaty). 

4. An agreement among the nuclear pow- 
ers, principally the United States and Rus- 
sia, to prevent adoption of nuclear weapons 
by countries which do not now possess them. 

OFFICIAL SOVIET POSITION 

(Nore.—From M. Gromyko’s statement to 
Geneva Conference June 10, 1959, and Soviet 
memorandum to Western Ambassadors in 
Moscow, May 8, 1958.) 

1. The Soviet Government could agree to 
the provisional maintenance of certain occu- 
pation rights of the Western Powers in West 
Berlin * * * for 1 year. 

that time the two German States 
would make arrangements for the establish- 
ment of an all-German committee composed 
of representatives of the German Democratic 
Republic and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, on a basis of parity (one to one). 

The committee must * * * discuss and 
prepare concrete measures for the unification 
of Germany. 

2. Striving to further the lessening of in- 
ternational tension, the Soviet Government 
considers that it would answer the interests 
of cessation of the “cold war” and the arms 
race to conclude in one or another form a 
pact (or agreement) on nonaggression be- 
tween Member States of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and States taking part in the War- 
saw Treaty. 

3. Agreements among the Governments of 
the USS.R., the United States of America, 
Great Britain, and France on the expediency 
of the creation of an atom-free zone in this 
region in Europe * * *. The powers whose 
armies are equipped with nuclear and rocket 
weapons, for their part would assume an 
obligation to respect the status of this zone. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF DIC- 
TOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the Dicto- 
graph Products, Inc, of Danbury, Conn., 
is celebrating its 60th anniversary this 
year. 

This company, which pioneered the 
development of electrical hearing aids, 
was founded by Dr. M. R. Hutchinson, 
the inventor of the first electrical hear- 
ing aid, the Acousticon, in 1902, and be- 
gan commercial manufacturing the same 
year. 

Recognition of the company's long 
service to the hard-of-hearing through 
the development and advancement of the 
electrical hearing aid comes at a time 
when some 15 million of our fellow citi- 
zens, or almost one in every ten, are 
affected by some degree of hearing loss. 
The significance of this is best under- 
stood when we realize that modern 
methods of communication depend more 
than ever before on good hearing. 

Tremendous strides have been made 
in the past decade in the medical and 
surgical treatment of those with a hear- 
ing loss. Operations that were once con- 
sidered too delicate and were almost 
abandoned have been repopularized due 
to increased knowledge and technical 
advances. 

Equally important is the contribution 
the hearing aid industry has made to 
rehabilitation of our hard-of-hearing 
citizens through electrical sound trans- 
mitting devices. When rehabilitated 
through the use of a hearing aid the 
actual physical loss still remains, just 
as it does with impaired vision corrected 
by eyeglasses, but the simple mechanical 
correction largely eliminates any physi- 
cal or emotional handicap. A statistical 
summary published in a 1957 report by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shows the economic worth 
of auditory rehabilitation. The report 
states that 2.500 hard-of-hearing 
workers earned $1,610,000 before reha- 
bilitation. During the first year there- 
after, their income jumped to $5,634,000, 
an increase of 253 percent. 

Dr. Hutchinson, who later became an 
associate and the personal representa- 
tive of Thomas Edison, received world- 
wide recognition and many honors. 
Among his awards was one bestowed 
upon him by Queen Alexandra of Eng- 
land, the Reward of Merit for Scientific 
Investigation and Invention. Other 
awards the company has received since 
then include the Universal Exposition 
Medal, the Grand Prix Gold Medal Hors 
Concours, the Gold Medal Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, the Grand Prix de 
Paris, and the Diplome Bruxelles Expo- 
sition Universelle et Internationale. 

The awards reflect the technical ad- 
vances that Dictograph Products, Inc., 
has helped to pioneer throughout the 
years. The earliest electrical hearing aid 
was a large and heavy device, almost the 
size of some of today’s portable televi- 
sion sets. Shortly before 1930 hearing 
devices were made smaller through the 
use of vacuum tubes. The transistor re- 
placed the heavier and less efficient vac- 
uum tube and the modern, miniaturized 
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hearing aid that could be worn in the 
ear, behind the ear, and in the frames 
of eyeglasses came into being. 

Dr. Hutchinson invented other devices 
which have had great significance. His 
development of internal communications 
system has aided the growth and devel- 
opment of millions of small and large 
businesses throughout the United States 
and the world. Today Dictograph sys- 
tems are used by many of America’s 
leading companies, by military installa- 
tions, and by Government agencies such 
as the Pentagon, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Central Intelligence Agency to 
speed the interchange of information. 

Dictograph also manufactures fire- 
alarm systems for the home and 
industry. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Peter M. 
Moffitt, president, the company contin- 
ues in its role of pioneer through an un- 
ceasing program of research and devel- 
opment aimed at the further perfection 
of its products. 

It is most appropriate that we give 
recognition to this company on its 60th 
anniversary. 


FEDERAL DEFICIT SPENDING 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Wall Street Journal of Monday, June 
18, 1962, on its front page, published a 
timely article by George Shea on what to 
expect from Federal deficit financing. 

Mr. Shea’s presentation is clear and 
well written, and it is extremely appro- 
priate at this time when unsound ideas 
with respect. to financing the Federal 
Government are being so highly publi- 
cized. 

It would be well if this article could be 
read by all responsible citizens, in Con- 
gress and out. For this reason I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


The Kennedy administration seems to 
have started to try to teach the public that 
Federal budget deficits are virtuous rather 
than evil. It is true that such deficits can 
have different effects under different circum- 
stances, but their tendency is always ulti- 
mately to reduce the value of the currency. 

The ideas the administration is currently 
trying to teach are a long way from those 
held while this country was built. Twice in 
the 19th century our Federal Government 
succeeded in paying off completely debts 
which it had incurred during periods of cri- 
sis. And while the more than $25 billion 
borrowed during World War I was never fully 
paid off, it was reduced by about $10 billion 
in the following decade. Even after World 
War II the debt was reduced for a while, 
from $278 billion in 1946 to $249 billion in 
1949, though it has now grown to a new high 
of about $295 billion. 

The active campaign in favor of deficits 
began about one generation ago, and at first 
it was confined to the so-called compensa- 
tory theory, according to which deficits in 
times of poor business were to be offset by 
surpluses in times of good business. This 
marked the first departure from the old idea 
of trying to pay off the debt, in that it as- 
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sumed the deficits would merely be offset in 
the good years, with no net reduction in the 
debt. 

The next step is now being taken. The 
other day Budget Director Bell made a speech 
in which he questioned the belief that the 
budget should be balanced over the full busi- 
ness cycle. He said this standard is “clearly 
inadequate” when the recoveries don’t bring 
full employment or full use of industrial 
capacity. He went on to suggest that the 
unemployment rate should be the guide to 
whether the budget should be balanced or 
not. Presumably, if the jobless number 
more than 4 percent of the labor force—4 
percent being the administration’s goal—the 
budget should be in the red. 

The reason there is so much argument 
over whether budget deficits are really in- 
flationary is that over short periods of time 
deficits may have little or no effect on prices. 
The general condition of the economic sys- 
tem, and the manner in which the deficit 
is financed, both affect the results strongly. 

The financing of a deficit can be done in 
only two ways. Either it is financed out of 
savings, or it is financed out of bank credit. 
It is financed out of savings if the Govern- 
ment covers it by issuing bonds which are 
sold to Individuals or to businesses other 
than commercial banks. Such buyers nor- 
mally get the money to buy the bonds out 
of their own earnings or savings. No change 
in the money supply results. The same 
amount of money that goes to Uncle Sam 
from the bond buyers is then spent by him 
and goes back into circulation. 

But when the bonds are sold to commer- 
cial banks, the banks enter on their books a 
deposit which didn’t exist before, in the 
name of Uncle Sam. As he spends this de- 
posit, the Nation’s money supply tends to 
rise. 


However, whether it actually rises depends 
on circumstances. In the 1930's the Na- 
tion’s total private and governmental debt 
declined $8 billion though the Federal debt 
increased by $26 billion or 150 percent. 
Private borrowers not only used the Federal 
red-ink payments they received to cut down 
their own debts, but they saved enough 
through their own efforts to cut their debts 
$8 billion more. Debt repayments tend to 
hold down the money supply. 

That experience illustrates two kinds of 
circumstances under which Federal deficits 
produce no visible inflation. One is the 
situation where the public uses the Federal 
red-ink money, as just stated, to pay off 
its own debts. The other is the situation 
where economic activity is so far below 
capacity that supplies of workers and 
continue to exceed demand in spite of the 
Federal spending. How far below capacity 
the Nation worked in the 1930's is made clear 
by the fact that in no year of that decade 
did unemployment fall below 14 percent of 
the labor force, contrasted with 5.4 percent 
today. 

Another circumstance in which the effects 
of red ink are concealed is, curiously enough, 
the one where all resources are fully engaged 
in production, as during World War II. Be- 
cause every employable person is employed, 
no added employment can be stimulated no 
matter how fast the Federal red ink is poured 
out. The activities for which the deficits pay 
merely replace other activities. But in order 
to keep the effects of the deficits from show- 
ing up plainly, the Government must forcibly 
suppress the civilian production which is re- 
placed by war production; and it must sup- 
press demand by rationing. 

In such a situation, the cash savings of the 
people grow hugely because their money in- 
comes continue but they have less and less on 
which to spend the money. During World 
War II, financial savings by individuals 
totaled $30 billion to $40 billion a year, three 
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to four times the postwar average of $10 
billion a year, And such an enormous ac- 
cumulation has its inevitable effect sooner 
or later; it helped finance the postwar boom 
in production and consumption, and also in 
prices, 

It is after experiences such as these, in 
which the effects are concealed, delayed or 
actually enjoyed, that the critical stage be- 
gins to approach. Conditions resembling, 
in small degree at first, those of the 1930's 
return. Capacity exceeds current effective 
demand, and deficits have less and less visible 
effect. 

That is when the idea of operating with 
even more deficits even more often begins to 
be recommended by growing numbers of peo- 
ple. Our governmental teachers begin to say 
it would be “sophisticated” to gauge the de- 
sired size of each year’s deficit by the rate 
of unemployment. 

The problem is that even if the people of 
a nation can be sold such sophisticated 
euphemisms, foreigners can't. And once 
foreigners lose confidence in a currency, they 
can pretty well refuse to deal with the na- 
tion. Then, about the only possible outcome 
is a devaluation, because usually the aus- 
terity measures needed to restore the Gov- 
ernment’s credit are politically impossible 
except after the shock of devaluation. To- 
day the world freely discusses the possibility 
of devaluation of the U.S. dollar, although 
the majority opinion still seems to be it 
won't come. 

GEORGE SHEA. 


A PEACE PRODUCTION BOARD 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, over the 
past months the New York Times has 
devoted considerable space in its edi- 
torial, news and magazine sections to 
an enlightened discussion of the prob- 
lems of labor-management-government 
cooperation in the national interest. 
Perhaps the best statement of the con- 
text within which these problems must 
be solved was given by A. A. Berle, Jr., in 
the April 29 issue of the New York Times 
magazine: 

There is an economic community of the 
United States in which all of the United 
States has a stake; within that community 
the economic power both of big labor and of 
corporate management exists under an un- 
written social contract, holding both to 
certain responsibilities as well as granting 
both the privileges that make this power 
possible; [and] under this social contract the 
Government can—and perhaps must—inter- 
vene when economic power in private hands 
threatens the economic community of the 
United States. 


It is becoming increasingly clear that 
some mechanism must be devised so that 
the social contract, within which la- 
bor and management must meet the na- 
tional interest as represented by Govern- 
ment, can be more clearly defined and 
successfully implemented. The toler- 
ances in the U.S. economy for excessive 
wage and price increases and for indus- 
trial strife have narrowed greatly over 
the past 4 years because of accelerated 
international competition, our imbalance 
of international payments and the 
mounting strains of the cold war. We 
cannot afford to move from industrial 
crisis to industrial crisis, with the Gov- 
ernment cajoling here and threatening 
there, according to the exigencies of the 
moment, and thereby alienating the busi- 
ness community and undermining its 
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confidence, and that of labor consider- 
ing the great tasks facing our Nation. 

For all his brilliance and experience, 
our Secretary of Labor is not a perma- 
nent mechanism designed to assure in- 
dustrial peace and economic progress. 
Neither does the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy 
have the statutory base, the staff and the 
clearly defined policy base needed to 
serve as such a mechanism. 

The New York Times editorial of June 
20 states that the current threat of an 
airline strike “has demonstrated again 
the need for more orderly machinery to 
resolve such conflicts without these eter- 
nal experiments in brinkmanship. This 
is a task in which leaders of Government, 
industry, and labor should pool their 
ideas in time for the consideration of 
legislation at this session of Congress,” 

Mr. President, I could not agree more 
with these words and ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial inserted in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues once again to a bill, S. 2204, 
the Peace Production Act of 1961, which 
I introduced and which could well serve 
as a focus for active consideration of the 
kind of mechanism for labor-manage- 
men-government cooperation which this 
Nation so urgently needs. It is ready to 
serve as a catalyst for the active con- 
sideration of such a solution and, in 
combination with its predecessor bills 
which I introduced over the past two 
years, it has been receiving some atten- 
tion from leaders in the industrial and 
academic communities. I very much 
hope that this bill can be made the sub- 
ject of hearings during this session of 
the Congress so that the ideas and ex- 
periences of the leaders of and thinkers 
in our economy can be brought together 
to concentrate on problems of labor- 
management-government cooperation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AIRLINE STRIKE TRUCE 

The “Perils of Pauline” never had a more 
cliff-hanging climax than has attended Sec- 
retary of Labor Goldberg’s effort to stave off 
the threatened strike of flight engineers 
against Trans World Airlines. The nature 
of the dispute, with its intertwining of issues 
of technological progress, union jurisdiction 
and emotion, always made it illogical to ex- 
pect a rational solution through the ground- 
ing of planes. A walkout would have in- 
flicted senseless hardship on air travelers and 
shippers of air freight, not to mention an 
airline industry that is none to healthy. 
Furthermore, the entire labor movement 
would have suffered if the end result of the 
interunion battle for control of the third seat 
in the cockpit of jet planes had been a tieup 
of such dimensions that the President felt 
obligated to seek new legislative remedies 
against the abuse of union power. 

The energy and ingenuity exhibited by 
Secretary Goldberg and his associates—Under 
Secretary Wirtz, Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., of the 
National Mediation Board and Prof. Nathan 
P. Feinsinger of the Wisconsin Law School 


have thus far spared the Nation a crippling 
new seige of purposeless strife. The whole 
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episode has demonstrated again the need for 
more orderly machinery to resolve such con- 
fiicts without these eternal experiments in 
brinkmanship. This is a task in which 
leaders of Government, industry and labor 
should pool their ideas in time for the con- 
sideration of legislation at this session of 
Congress. The President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Labor-Management Policy already has 
made a start in this direction, but its ideas 
are far from definitive. A more comprehen- 
sive formulation with broader support by 
employers, unions and public representatives 
is badly needed. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, if 
there is no further morning business, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed, and the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 

Without objection, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 11040) 
to provide for the establishment, owner- 
ship, operation, and regulation of a com- 
mercial communications satellite system, 
and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence 
of a quorum has been suggested. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 96 Leg.] 

Aiken Gore Mundt 
Allott Gruening Murphy 
Anderson Muskie 
Bartlett Hayden Neuberger 
Beall Hickenlooper Pell 
Bennett ckey Prouty 
Boggs Hil Proxmire 
Burdick Holland Randolph 
Bush Robertson 
Butler Humpbrey Russell 
Byrd, Va Jackson Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Scott 
Cannon Johnston Smathers 
Carlson Jordan Smith, Mass. 
Case, N. J Keating Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Sparkman 
Church Kerr Stennis 
Clark Kuchel Symington 
Cooper Lausche Talmadge 
Cotton Long, La Thurmond 
Curtis Magnuson Tower 
Dirksen d Wiley 
Dodd McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Douglas McClellan Williams, Del. 

Yarborough 
Ellender Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Engle Monroney Young, Ohio 
Ervin Morse 
Pulbright Morton 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara}, the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Moss] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PASTORE], are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Cravez], and 
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the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] 
is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smirg of Massachusetts in the chair). 
A quorum is present. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11040) to provide for 
the establishment, ownership, operation, 
and regulation of a commercial com- 
munications satellite system, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
matter of how the international com- 
munications satellite system is to operate 
and how it will be owned is a question 
of paramount importance to the Ameri- 
can people and to the world. This is our 
opportunity to take the lead in develop- 
ing a satellite system which will give us 
and the other nations of the world a 
chance to know one another better, to 
understand one another’s problems, and 
to communicate in various ways more 
rapidly and more efficiently and 
thoroughly. It is important in the in- 
terest of peace and understanding among 
the peoples of the world. 

If we fail in this effort, we will fail to 
utilize a great technical breakthrough 
which is of importance to the future of 
our Nation and the future of other 
nations. 

This does not relate merely to a cable 
to the sky, as some of the international 
communications carriers witnesses have 
described it. The testimony is that the 
many uses of a space communication 
satellite system are not even known or 
appreciated at the present time. It will, 
of course, carry voice signals from one 
country to another, and between points 
in individual countries, as well as televi- 
sion information and factual data in- 
formation. It will be important in learn- 
ing about weather conditions around the 
world. Shipping and airplane naviga- 
tion information will be made available, 
and it will be important in many other 
ways in which the people of this coun- 
try and of other countries and govern- 
ments are interested. 

The Government of the United States 
will, of course, be the principal user of 
the international communications satel- 
lite system. It is contemplated that it 
will be used in the newly developing 
nations of the world. In that way they 
will get to know us better, and we will 
get to understand their problems better. 

Mr, President, this is one of the re- 
markable breakthroughs of all time. 
This great breakthrough has been made 
possible by the remarkable research and 
development which has been paid for by 
the taxpayers of the United States. The 
taxpayers of the United States have, to 
date, for space communications satellites 
alone, directly appropriated $500 million, 
which accounts for more than 90 percent 
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of all the research and development 
that has been done. In addition to that, 
the United States has been spending 
billions of dollars on rockets, carriers, 
and missiles, all of which are necessary 
in order to put a communications satel- 
lite into orbit. 

The American taxpayers have a big 
stake in how the system is going to be 
operated and developed, who is to con- 
trol it, and what returns the taxpayers 
of the United States will get. 

Under the pending bill the taxpayers 
of the United States will get no direct 
financial return for the tremendous in- 
vestment they have made or will make 
in the days to come. So far as they are 
concerned—and I do not wish to ques- 
tion anyone’s motives or good will in the 
matter—this is practically a complete 
giveaway of one of the most important 
and valuable assets that has ever been 
developed by the scientists and tech- 
nicians of the United States, without 
any commensurate return to them 
whatever, or practically no return. 

The only way any taxpayers will have 
to get back will be by buying 
shares of stock at $100 of the one-half 
of the shares of stock of the corporation 
which will be set aside for the public. 
Individuals and corporations are au- 
thorized to buy up to 10 percen’ of the 
shares of the corporation, or 20 percent 
of that set aside for the public. 

The taxpayers of the United States 
are certainly not coexistent with the 
people who buy stock. We know that 
not any substantial proportion of the 
taxpayers who have made possible this 
great discovery and development will 
ever buy a share of stock. We know 
that many people do not buy stock. 
Many taxpayers will not be able to afford 
a $100 share of stock. There is no 
method set out in the bill for the distri- 
bution of the stock, to make certain that 
any of it gets to individuals. I assume 
it will be distributed through the broker- 
age houses, as is usually the case with 
a new issue. 

That means that their clients, who 
are trust companies, banks, insurance 
companies, and large corporations, will 
be given preference in the procurement 
of the stock. Furthermore there is no 
requirement as to how much stock is to 
be authorized and issued and made avail- 
able to the public under the bill. The 
original issue might be a very small 
amount, perhaps $1 million; and the 
right of the public to buy any of the 
stock applies only to the original issue 
not to any subsequent issues, and not 
to bonds, preferred stock, debentures, or 
any of the other different kinds of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness or stocks or 
bonds that might be issued by the cor- 
poration. 

Therefore, so far as I am concerned, 
the pending proposal is for a pure give- 
away of the taxpayers’ development, for 
which they are not going to receive back 
anything of substance. This gift will 
be very very valuable. There is no doubt 
about it. The Hughes witnesses have 
testified that one satellite containing 
1,200 channels will be a profitable op- 
eration when it reaches the use of 40 
channels. It is expected that the whole 
1,200 will be used. The eagerness with 
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which the carriers have fought for the 
possession of this facility shows the 
value of it. It has even been estimated 
by one witness before the ad hoc com- 
mittee that it might, in a short time, 
produce revenue of $100 billion a year. 
In any event, it will have a large rev- 
enue. Why should not the taxpayers 
directly, or the Government, get some 
benefit back from this highly profitable 
investment? 

Soon the Senate will be called upon 
to raise the limit of the national debt. 
I am surprised that so many who are 
concerned about the increasing national 
debt would not be looking for an op- 
portunity to let the Government partic- 
ipate in an investment from which it 
can get some money back to reduce the 
national debt. 

There are many gimmicks, all of which 
favor the carriers. It is said that the 
carriers will have set aside for them one- 
half of the stock, and that they will have 
the right to elect 6 of the 15 directors. 
That is a provision in the bill. But ap- 
parently the carriers were very careful, 
to insist that there be no requirement 
that they buy the half of the stock to 
be set aside for them. So far as the 
bill is concerned, they could buy $100 
worth of the stock to be set aside for 
them and still have the right to elect six 
directors. That is not fair; it is slanted; 
it is loaded toward favoring the inter- 
national carriers. That is what the bill 
does. The bill is a one-way street. The 
President will help. He will do various 
things for the corporation. But there 
is no reciprocation as to what the cor- 
poration will do for the President. 

It is provided that NASA shall do re- 
search for the corporation; NASA shall 
help the corporation; NASA shall put 
the missiles into orbit. But no recipro- 
cation is provided as to what the cor- 
poration will do for NASA. 

The State Department, when called 
upon, will negotiate agreements with 
other nations. But no reciprocation is 
provided as to what the corporation will 
do for the State Department. 

The bill is loaded from the beginning 
to end to provide giveaway to and con- 
trol by the communications carriers 
without any reciprocation to the Goy- 
ernment or Government agencies. 

How has all this happened? It has 
happened because the project got off to 
a bad start. In December 1960, when 
there was some discussion about what to 
do with this remarkable new develop- 
ment, a very simple thing happened. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion decided it would try to determine 
who should own and control this re- 
markable facility. So whom did they 
appoint to make the recommendation 
or decision? They appointed the inter- 
national communications carriers them- 
selves. It was not necessary to ask those 
carriers what they would recommend to 
be done with the facility. Anyone would 
know that if the people who wanted to 
be the beneficiaries were asked what to 
do with such a facility, they would say, 
“Give it to us.” That is exactly what 
happened. 

I hope Senators will read the illumi- 
nating speech of the learned Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], which he 
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made, beginning last Friday. It is the 
finest analysis of the bill and of its 
weaknesses that Ihave seen. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has given the subject 
much study. His speech ought to be con- 
sidered. He illustrated the passing on 
this proposal by the FCC in a way which 
everyone could understand, and I hope 
the American people will benefit from it. 
He said the method was the same as that 
involved in selecting a fox to decide the 
kind of care that should be taken of 
chickens. That is exactly what hap- 
pened in this instance: the foxes were 
put in charge of the henhouse. 

It did not take the communications 
carriers long to say, “Give it tous.” The 
carriers sold the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission the idea that the fa- 
cility should be given to them. 

I wish to make it clear that in many 
important respects the bill does not meet 
the guidelines established by the Presi- 
dent as to requirements. The bill should 
not be called the administration’s bill 
or the President’s bill, because it de- 
parts in many important respects from 
the President’s recommendations to 
Congress. The guidelines set forth by 
the President are the minimum for the 
protection of the public interest. They 
have been drastically shortened and 
whittled away, and not followed. For 
example, even the power of the President 
himself has been reduced. The power 
of the State Department was originally 
to negotiate and supervise. Now the only 
provision with respect to the State De- 
partment is that the Department must 
be kept informed and be ready to assist 
if called upon by the corporation. 

This will be the first time in the his- 
tory of our Nation that the sovereign 
right of the U.S. Government to nego- 
tiate in the important field of interna- 
tional affairs with other nations, which 
own their own communications systems, 
will have been delegated to a private cor- 
poration. That will be a catastrophe; it 
will not work. 

If anyone thinks that a private cor- 
poration will be able to make treaties 
and executive agreements of a dignity 
requiring ratification by the U.S. Senate, 
he does not know the history of this 
Nation. Only the U.S. Government is 
in a position to negotiate with other na- 
tions for the establishment of an inter- 
national satellite system, at least until 
our system can be started; until we get 
ahead; until we can arrange agreements 
with other nations; until we can see what 
it is worth; until we can have some esti- 
mate of the value of this great asset 
which it is proposed to give away, and 
which may be worth $100 billion. Per- 
haps the national debt could be reduced 
substantially by revenue from this new 
facility. At least, until that time comes, 
the Government ought to keep control 
of this important development. All the 
testimony is to the effect that everything 
that can be done toward research and 
development concerning this important 
satellite and the building of rockets is 
proceeding at full steam. No harm 
would come from a delay. For instance, 
one witness for Western Union said that 
all that the proposed corporation could 
do would be to sit on its hands for a 
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year; he said that it could not do any- 
thing that is not already being done. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we have 
pointed out—and I shall do so again— 
that this proposal runs directly con- 
trary to the long-established policy of 
the Government regarding competition 
between competitive carriers. For more 
than 100 years the debates and policy 
decisions by Congress and the policy de- 
cisions by the administrations have been 
to the effect that one form of competing 
carrier should not have control of the 
others. The soundness of that policy is 
obvious, for if a commission of railroads 
had been appointed—in much the same 
way as the ad hoc committee of inter- 
national carriers has been appointed by 
the FCC—at the beginning of this cen- 
tury to determine what should be done 
with the airlines, naturally the decision 
would have been to let the railroads run 
the airlines; but in that event, no doubt, 
the airlines would not have been de- 
veloped as rapidly as they have been. 
In short, certainly the airlines should not 
be run by the railroads, nor should 
the airlines be allowed to run the rail- 
roads. In other words, one form of 
transportation should not be allowed to 
determine what development should be 
made of another form of transportation. 
That is also true of water transporta- 
tion and all the others. All of us 
realize that limitations to preserve com- 
petition have been imposed even in con- 
nection with the Panama Canal. 

But in this case the companies which 
already have established cables and radio 
communications across the seas, and 
have made large investments in that 
connection, would be allowed, by means 
of the bill, to form a great consortium— 
which would be directly in violation of 
the antitrust laws, were it not for this 
bill—to establish and run a satellite com- 
munication system which of course will 
be in competition with the facilities 
those companies now have, and will con- 
stitute a better facility. ‘Therefore, Mr. 
President, what incentive would there 
really be for A. T. & T. to develop a great 
international satellite communication 
system if it would make obsolete the vast 
investment A.T. & T. now has in cables? 
The same question may be asked in re- 
gard to RCA and the other international 
communication carriers. 

No, Mr. President, there would be no 
incentive for the existing carriers to de- 
velop the new system. After all, we must 
consider the facts of human nature. The 
railroads do not have the proper incen- 
tive to develop the airlines; and the re- 
sult of the enactment of this bill would 
be that once again we would be caught 
in a second-class or third-class posi- 
tion—as we were on another unfortunate 
occasion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. What does 
the Senator from Tennessee thank would 
happen if an inventor called on the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey or 
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any other great oil company and pre- 
sented to it a patent which he had ob- 
tained for a new carburetor which would 
cause an automobile to travel 10 times 
as far as it presently goes on a single 
gallon of gasoline? Does the Senator 
think such a corporation should be ex- 
pected to cheer for it and undertake to 
put it into operation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course not. It 
is obvious that the company would bury 
it as far underground as it possibly could. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In that 
event, would it not seem likely that the 
company would even go so far as to close 
the door to the office, tear up the blue- 
prints of the invention, and throw the in- 
ventor out of the office? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Well, that has hap- 
pened before, as the Senator from Loui- 
siana knows. Even though a company 
has had great technological improve- 
ments in its hands, yet because the com- 
pany did not want its existing equip- 
ment to be made obsolete, it did not bring 
out the new improvements. The A.T. 
& T. has done that. In the hearings 
held before the subcommittee headed by 
the Senator from Louisiana, some 25 
pages of testimony are devoted to a de- 
scription of new technological develop- 
ments in connection with telephones and 
other equipment which were held off the 
market for a long, long time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did not the 
very company which would have the 
dominant position in connection with 
the satellite communication system re- 
tard the development of the dial tele- 
phone system? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, and also the 
French telephone. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, that 
company also held that back for a long 
time. Can the Senator from Tennessee 
tell me why it might have been to the ad- 
vantage of that company to do that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It was to its ad- 
vantage to do that for the same reason 
that it would be to its advantage to re- 
tard the development of a really effective 
international communication satellite 
system—because it had the other sys- 
tem in use and wished to get the maxi- 
mum use and benefit from it before it 
developed something better. That is 
only human nature, after all. 

Already we see the A.T. & T. and some 
of the other companies calling the new 
system “only another cable, a cable to 
the sky.” They dare not talk about the 
great benefits which it would give man- 
kind. The ones not connected with the 
companies whose equipment would be 
made obsolete are the ones who see the 
very great benefits which can come to 
the world from this new system. 

After all, the development of the new 
system involves a situation similar to 
that in connection with the develop- 
ment of atomic energy, which has very 
great future possibilities in terms of fuel, 
energy, and heat. I do not know what 
would have happened to the develop- 
ment of atomic energy if that work had 
been turned over to the very fine people 
in the oil business and the electrical 
business. I do not think they would 
have wanted to develop it as rapidly as 
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possible in order to make a cheap source 
of fuel readily available. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield again to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not the 
provision of the bill authorizing the ex- 
isting communications carriers to own 
stock in the new corporation provide 
them with a method by which they could 
get together in the same room and, in 
addition to discussing the business of 
the new corporation, perhaps also could 
discuss how they might be able to con- 
spire to keep high the rates for inter- 
national telephone service and other 
services? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; the bill pro- 
vides them with a built-in method by 
which they would have an opportunity 
to enter into predatory agreements and 
practices to stifle competition in many, 
many ways. I do not wish to point a 
finger at any particular one and say he 
would do it; but all of us know that in 
connection with the administration of 
the antitrust laws, the Department of 
Justice is most particular in endeavor- 
ing to prevent the officials of these vari- 
ous companies from getting together for 
any business purpose. It does that on 
the theory that in that event, other mat- 
ters would be discussed by them. 

So the Senator from Louisiana is quite 
correct in suggesting that the bill pro- 
vides a built-in opportunity for conspir- 
acy and other price-fixing practices. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana for his questions. 

Mr. President, it seems to me very un- 
usual that printed copies of the hearings 
held by the Space Committee, the Com- 
merce Committee, and the other com- 
mittees which have held lengthy hear- 
ings in connection with this matter, do 
not seem to be available and on the desks 
of Senators. This subject is a very com- 
plicated one; and it is very difficult to fol- 
low the testimony which the witnesses 
have given, when we do not have the 
hearings available. I do not know the 
reason for that; it is a very unusual 
situation. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Louisiana pointed out that various com- 
panies, including the A.T. & T., have pur- 
posely held off the market improved 
technological developments. Judge Lee 
Loevinger, head of the Antitrust Section 
of the Department of Justice, testified at 
great length about this matter. His 
testimony begins on page 34 of the hear- 
ings, and continues for approximately 
25 pages. He discussed case after case 
in which that happened. That testimony 
was given by him before the subcommit- 
tee headed by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lonc]; it is the Monopoly Sub- 
committee of the Senate Small Business 
Committee. In his testimony, Judge 
Loevinger cited fact and example; and 
I have followed the testimony given at 
the hearings, and I have not heard any 
denial that such practices have been fol- 
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lowed by the A.T. & T. and the other 
companies mentioned by Judge Loev- 
inger. 

At one point in his testimony at the 
hearings, Judge Loevinger said: 

Actually, our experience in the RCA-Gen- 
eral Electric-A.T. & T. division-of-fields 
agreement is that this was a substantial 
impediment to inventiveness, to the develop- 
ment of new devices and to the fullest 
exploitation of American research and 
ingenuity. 

Personally, I have a suspicion that at least 
part of the tardiness of this country in de- 
veloping the control systems and the tech- 
niques for space technology in relation to 
Russia is due to the fact that such agree- 
ments have hobbled American industry and 
that we have not gotten the best benefits out 
of our competitive system by permitting free 
competition between our best scientists and 
our best laboratories. 


He goes on to cite case and example. 

Mr. Katzenbach, Deputy Attorney 
General, testified before the Aeronauti- 
cal and Space Sciences Committee in 
connection with the same matter. Let 
us see what Mr. Katzenbach said, as 
appears on page 412 of the hearings be- 
fore the committee: 

Mr. KATZENBACH. Before that, sir, where 
you said I had said this was their purpose. 
I didn't want to be in the position of putting 
any kind of motivation of that kind upon 
any witness that testified before this com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN (reading back Mr. Katzen- 
bach's testimony): “A corporation owned 
and controlled entirely by existing commu- 
nications companies, with their vast invest- 
ment in present equipment, unavoidably has 
a possible motivation to lag in the develop- 
ment and actual use of means for making 
their present equipment obsolete.” 


Then he went on to describe this in 
more detail: 

Mr. KATZENBACH. Yes, sir; and I will stand 
by that statement. I think it unavoidably 
does have a possible motivation. I don’t see 
how this can be avoided. That is what I 
meant by unavoidable. 


There is another important matter 
about the question of obsolescence. The 
A. T. & T., by its Telstar and its establish- 
ing ground stations costing millions of 
dollars, one of which was erected in 
Maine by A.T. & T. and one in New Jer- 
sey by L.T. & T., I believe, by the testi- 
mony of its witnesses before the Federal 
Communication Commission, by its plans 
such as have been announced by alumni 
of the A.T. & T. who are working in agen- 
cies of the Government, is making an ef- 
fort, in pursuance of conditions set out 
in the bill, to be committed to the low 
orbit Telstar type of satellite, which will 
have an orbit of about 6,000 miles. 

It means that between here and Eu- 
rope 40 satellites would be sent up, which 
would be going around the earth in fast 
orbit. In order to have a world system, 
they would have to have 240 or more 
satellites. 

It means also, Mr. President, those 
who sent up the satellites would have to 
build the most expensive type of ground 
stations, costing at the present time at 
least $15 million, in order to “catch” a 
satellite when it comes within reach, 
follow it for 10 or 15 minutes, have some 
method for letting the other nations of 
the world know we “had” the satellite at 
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that particular time, then tracing back 
and “catching” another one, with all the 
problems of letting people in Ghana, for 
example, or people in a nation in South 
America or in Asia, know which satellite 
we were on at a particular time. 

In many respects, even to a layman, 
it would appear that this is not going to 
be the ultimate system. 

The most thoughtful witnesses who 
have testified before the various commit- 
tees say that is not going to be the 
ultimate system. As a matter of fact, 
General Sarnoff, of RCA, said that by 
the time they got that system built, it 
would be obsolete. They know it. It is 
never going to be the international satel- 
lite system, because it is too expensive, 
not feasible, and will not do the job. 

All the thoughtful witnesses have testi- 
fied that the system that will do the job 
will be the syncom system, which will 
be the one with a satellite in orbit at 
22,300 miles, rotating around the earth 
at the same relative speed, so that the 
relative position of each will be fixed, 
and so that one satellite will cover 90 per- 
cent of the communications systems of 
the world, and three satellites will cover 
the entire world. 

This system, it is reported, is what 
the Soviet Union is working on. The 
Japanese have said they expect to broad- 
cast the Olympics in 1964 by a commu- 
nications satellite system. 

A great many witnesses, particularly 
those from Hughes, where they have been 
working on a high orbit system, syncom, 
have testified that they have made 
Mark I, and now have a contract with 
NASA for Mark II. They have said that 
in a little more than a year they can 
perfect the system. We have the rockets 
to put them in orbit. The satellites will 
have 1,200 channels. The ground sta- 
tions will not cost anything like what 
it will cost for the other system. 

Mr. President, suppose this bill passed 
and a corporation under the dominance 
of A.T. & T. and other companies be- 
came committed to the low altitude sys- 
tem, the agencies of Government having 
pushed in that direction, the high al- 
titude system having been disparaged, 
as it has been by some alumni of those 
companies now in Government agencies. 
It will take a tremendous investment to 
have 240 satellites in low orbit. Not only 
would there be a tremendous investment, 
but a waste of the rocket power of the 
United States. 

Then assume it developed, as it will 
develop, that the Soviets had a syncom 
system. Where would that leave us? 
It would leave us at the bottom again. 
We would have failed to take advantage 
of the breakthrough and the technical 
advancement and the fact that we are 
ahead today. 

Mr. President, logically, does anyone 
think that the companies would abandon 
all the investments they have spent so 
much money on for a low altitude sys- 
tem, without getting their money out of 
it? There is nothing in the bill to pro- 
vide that the Government has the right 
to force them to go to another system. 
There is fuzzy language about the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission hay- 
ing jurisdiction over technical aspects of 
the system. Technical aspects” does 
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not mean the system itself. So the Fed- 
eral Government at least should retain 
the right to determine what kind of sys- 
tem it will be. That is why this question 
is so important. It is important that 
not once again we be second or third, 
which is what we will be if we allow the 
corporations that have no public inter- 
est, but which are interested in saving 
and securing their own investments, to 
be in control of this great new develop- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the regulator in the 
public interest of many aspects of the 
program, under the terms of the bill, 
would be the Federal Communications 
Commission. The Commissioners are 
fine men. I do not wish to disparge 
them or their employees, many of whom 
are quite devoted. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission, however, in 
the 28 years of its existence, has never 
regulated the A.T. & T. It has never 
carried through a rate case domestically. 

Unless there is something which it has 
done recently, in asking for some papers, 
it has never undertaken to regulate 
A.T. & T. or any other carrier on inter- 
national or across-the-ocean rates. 

It has never shown the spirit to regu- 
late. 

These deficiencies are admitted by the 
Commission. 

The Commission has allowed A.T. & T. 
and the other corporations to buy from 
wholly owned subsidiaries the hardware 
or the fixtures which go into their op- 
erations without ever making a cost 
study as to whether the parent company 
was paying the subsidiary a reasonable 
or an excessive price. 

Why should we expect to have regula- 
tion in the public interest, after a record 
of this kind? It is true that we will not 
get it. If the Commission cannot de- 
termine what a domestic rate ought to 
be, how can it determine what a satellite 
communication rate ought to be? 

Mr. President, this is not the kind of 
regulation we should have if this pro- 
gram is to be a success. 

There is another important aspect of 
the bill. I am concerned about the little 
suppliers of hardware, the little manu- 
facturing plants which manufacture 
electrical equipment. The only protec- 
tion they will get is what the FCC might 
give them. 

There is some general language in the 
bill that there is supposed to be a pro- 
moting of competition in the supplying of 
materials, and that there might be com- 
petitive bidding, if it is thought desirable. 
Competitive bidding is possible now, but 
the FCC has never forced any communi- 
cations carrier to use competitive bid- 
ding. The FCC admits it is not an anti- 
trust agency. It has no expertise in 
regard to protecting small manufac- 
turers. It has no enforcement agency 
for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. 

We should know, now, that unless the 
little manufacturer becomes a subsidiary 
of one of the large international carriers 
he will not get any of this business. 
There will not be any business for the 
little manufacturers. That is not right. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
that we realize another thing that is 
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sought to be done. These companies 
could not form such a consortium with- 
out exemption from the antitrust laws. 
The bill would carve out a great chunk 
from the antitrust laws, so far as the 
communications systems are concerned, 
to permit them to do what otherwise 
they could not do under the antitrust 
laws. That is not a healthy thing. We 
have a hard enough time enforcing the 
antitrust laws. We have a hard enough 
time getting competition, without hav- 
ing the Government itself making it pos- 
sible for a big monopoly involving this 
very important communications field. 
That matter needs to be restudied and 
thought over. It involves foreign affairs. 
It involves the United Nations. It in- 
volves international agreements. It 
ought to be thought about from top to 
bottom. It ought to be studied by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I think the public generally is entitled 
to have more information about what is 
proposed. There has been precious lit- 
tle published in the news media. I am 
not blaming anybody for that. I know 
the good gentlemen and ladies of the 
press, radio, and television media have 
presented their stories, but somehow or 
other not very much gets into print or 
into the news media about the objections 
to this monstrous bill. I think the pub- 
lic needs to know more about it. The 
public needs to know it is proposed to give 
away the biggest asset I have ever known 
to be given away in the history of the 
United States, and the Government is 
not going to get anything back from the 
giveaway. 

The public needs to know that this is 
the way to be sure not to get ahead in 
the space communications satellite field. 
The public needs to know that, if we 
wish to have an international communi- 
cations satellite carrier, this is the best 
way not to get it. The public also needs 
to know that this would violate the his- 
torical principles of Government, by al- 
lowing companies to join together when 
they ought to be competing with one an- 
other in the same field. 

The communications systems of most 
nations of the world are governmentally 
owned and, with the exception of the 
United States, experimentation in the 
field of communications for our earth 
satellites is being undertaken by gov- 
ernmental agencies exclusively. It is 
only reasonable to assume that some 
consideration should be given to the role 
which the United Nations might eventu- 
ally play in connection with the satel- 
lite communications system. It is en- 
tirely fitting that the President should 
consider what role the United Nations 
might eventually play, and it is alto- 
gether fitting that language to that effect 
be included in the bill creating the 
agency which would own and operate the 
U.S. portion of a satellite system. 

Mr. President, I object to the deletion 
of the language relating to a considera- 
tion of the role of the United Nations 
in worldwide communications. If there 
is any danger that the wording of the 
original bill would prove offensive to the 
United Nations, or to any of the member 
nations, then the language could be 
changed in order to avoid any misunder- 
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standing. It is by no means the inten- 
tion of the President of the United 
States, I feel sure, to try to tell the 
United Nations what its role should be. 
But there is every reason to suppose that 
this Nation can only gain through any 
cooperation among nations of the world 
which we can stimulate or encourage. 
The fact that the United States is cur- 
rently negotiating with the Soviet 
Union in an effort to achieve better 
working international relations with re- 
gard to communications satellite prob- 
lems, as well as problems relating to 
weather satellites and the use of both 
satellites for mapping and oceanographic 
services, is a further indication of the 
necessity for such considerations. 

There is a further provision in the sec- 
tion relating to the powers of the Presi- 
dent which deserves comment at this 
time. Subsection (a) (6) of section 201 
provides that the President shall take 
all necessary steps to insure the avail- 
ability and appropriate utilization of the 
communications satellite system for 
such general governmental purposes as 
do not require a separate communica- 
tions satellite system to meet the unique 
governmental needs. Some of the im- 
plications of the language in this section 
are pointed out in the minority views in 
the report accompanying this bill, as it 
was reported by the Commerce Commit- 
tee prepared by the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. YarRBorovuGH] and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. The comments 
on this section in the minority views ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from Alaska can be found on 
page 55 of the report. I commend them 
to all Members of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Government will be 
the principal user of this service. In 
my opinion, language was put in the bill 
to insure that the Government use would 
be at high commercial rates under the 
satellite system of the corporation. 

Not only is the Government asked to 
give away the satellite communications 
system, to give away that which the tax- 
payers will pay for, but also the Govern- 
ment is to get no preference, no reduced 
rates, no consideration whatsoever in re- 
gard to the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of messages the Government 
must send internationally across the 
oceans everywhere. 

Mr. Ed Murrow appeared before one 
of the committees. He said that the 
rates which are to be charged would be 
prohibitive for the use by the USIA, and 
that there ought to be some preference 
given to the Government, so that their 
Agency could communicate with people 
as well as with representatives of USIA 
in the other nations of the world, par- 
ticularly in the underdeveloped nations. 

No, Mr. President, the whole thing is 
to be given away, and nothing is to be 
given back, not even a preferential rate. 

The bill also would try to discourage 
the Government from using for its own 
purposes, for ordinary messages, any 
military satellite which in the future 
might be placed in orbit and have used 
capacity. 

It is desirable that the President take 
all necessary steps to insure that the 
facilities of a commercial satellite system 
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be available to the Government to meet 
its needs. The Government is one of the 
largest users of our existing communica- 
tions facilities, both domestic and inter- 
national. The Government will, of 
course, be one of the principal users, if 
not the largest single user, of the com- 
munications facilities provided by an 
operational satellite system. In the case 
of a satellite communications system, it 
is even more appropriate that the facili- 
ties be available to the Government since 
the Government has financed virtually 
all of the research and development 
which has made such a system possible, 
and it ought in any event to be given a 
reduced rate. 

As I have said, that portion of the lan- 
guage which relates to making the satel- 
lite system available to the Government 
is fine, but now let us look at the rest of 
the language in this section. The Presi- 
dent shall take all necessary steps to 
insure the appropriate utilization of the 
commercial system for such govern- 
mental purposes as do not require a sep- 
arate communications system to meet 
unique governmental needs. Obviously, 
this covers most of the governmental 
communications needs. 

The only exception to this category 
would probably be classified military in- 
formation. In some instances unique 
governmental needs might include coded 
material where a satellite system nor- 
mally used for commercial purposes 
would be inadequate, or for certain gov- 
ernmental needs antijamming equip- 
ment might be necessary in a satellite 
system. Except for these limitations, 
however, it is difficult to conceive of many 
communications needs which would fall 
outside the class described by this sec- 
tion. What this apparently means is 
that the Federal Government will be ex- 
pected to use the commercial satellite 
system for all of its needs irrespective of 
whatever communications. facilities the 
Government may have in terms of its 
own satellite communications systems. 
There is little doubt that military needs 
will require the establishment of at least 
one communications satellite system by 
the Government, irrespective of what ac- 
tion is taken by any commercial organ- 
ization. If such a governmental system 
is in existence, it would require compara- 
tively small additional expenditures to 
expand the facilities so that they could 
handle a considerable amount, if not all, 
of the domestic governmental communi- 
cations needs for international, as well 
as domestic long distance communica- 
tions. The communications carriers 
have objected very strenuously to the 
idea of a separate governmental system. 
In the past the carriers have found gov- 
ernmental business highly profitable and 
they have exerted every effort to insure 
that they will continue to enjoy the reve- 
nues which the Government provides. 
It is not surprising to see the carriers 
exhibit such an attitude. Anyone who is 
in business to make money can be ex- 
pected to exert his best efforts to retain 
one of his best and most important cus- 
tomers. 

The fact that the communications 
earriers are interested in retaining the 
Government’s communications business 
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should not be taken as sufficient justifi- 
cation for a statutory provision virtually 
requiring the Government to use a com- 
mercial system, irrespective of its own 
capacity to meet governmental needs. 
It is quite easy to visualize the language 
of section 201(a) (6) being used to justify 
governmental use of the commercial 
satellite system at a time when a gov- 
ernmentally owned system has communi- 
cations capacity which is going unused. 
The private carriers are already receiv- 
ing a tremendous subsidy under this bill 
by virtue of the fact that all the govern- 
mental expenditures for satellite com- 
munications and space technology will be 
the only thing that makes it possible for 
the carriers to get into the satellite com- 
munications business at all. Certainly, 
having put them in business, the Gov- 
ernment should not be obligated to in- 
sure their continued financial success by 
means of a subsidy in the form of gov- 
ernmental business. 

Mr. President, if this language is re- 
tained in the bill, it will represent a tre- 
mendous victory for the communications 
carriers. There can be no justification 
for such language except that it is an 
effort intended to free the private satel- 
lite corporation from the possibility of 
any competition for Government busi- 
ness. Notice, however, that the possible 
exception is in the form of the Govern- 
ment being able to provide services for 
itself. The private corporation itself 
will have an exclusive monopoly over 
commercial satellite operations so that 
there will be no competition from any 
other private source. This language 
would eliminate the possibility of com- 
petition from any source whatsoever and 
could have the effect of severely limiting 
the Government’s choice of alternative 
means of communications and could also 
increase prices to the Government for 
necessary communications services. I 
cannot believe that anyone would con- 
tend that this language is necessary as 
a protection for the Government or to 
insure that the President directs the 
Government to secure the cheapest and 
most efficient means of communications. 
I think there is no doubt that the Presi- 
dent of the United States can be de- 
pended upon to make decisions of that 
sort in the public interest without having 
statutory direction in language like we 
have before us in this section of the bill. 

In fact, the language of this section is 
intended to do no more than direct the 
President or suggest to him that he use 
the commercial satellite system when it 
would be more advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment to use that system than to use 
its own facilities, I would suggest that 
this particular language is singularly 
inappropriate and represents unusually 
poor draftsmanship, and it ought to be 
stricken. 

I should like to turn now to a brief 
consideration of some of the problems 
in the section dealing with the role of 
the National Aeronautics. and Space Ad- 
ministration in the satellite corporation. 
For several years now NASA has had an 
extensive program of research and de- 
velopment in satellite communications. 
NASA’s budget for satellite communica- 
tions has grown year by year with little 
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sign of any decreases in the near future. 
For the fiscal year 1960 NASA had a 
total budget of $523.6 million. Of that 
amount $3.1 million was appropriated for 
space communications. The following 
year, fiscal 1961, NASA’s total budget was 
$964 million. Of that, a total of $29.5 
million was allocated to space communi- 
cations. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
from Tennessee for the fine and detailed 
statement he is making in opposition to 
the pending bill. It has been suggested 
that we should refuse to allow commit- 
tees to meet while the Senate is in ses- 
sion in order that Senators may come to 
the Chamber to hear the arguments on 
the pending measure. When I entered 
the Chamber a minute or two ago, the 
only Senators in the Chamber to hear 
my friend’s excellent argument in op- 
position to the bill were the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], who is 
making the current speech, and the Pre- 
siding Officer, the able Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick]. As I 
make these remarks, the other Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], who is 
equally interested in the defeat of the 
bill, came to the floor of the Senate, and 
there are now four Senators present in 
the Chamber, all of whom are opposed to 
the measure. Yet it is suggested that 
the rule which permits any Senator to 
object to the meeting of the committees, 
which has been invoked with the thought 
that Senators would come to the floor of 
the Senate to hear the argument, is a 
sensible rule. I note for the record 
that the important argument being made 
by my friend is being made in the pres- 
ence of three Senators who agree with 
him, and there is not a single Senator 
present who disagrees and who might be 
convinced. 

This shows the utter folly of thinking 
that if we refuse to permit committees 
to meet, Senators will come to the floor. 
I note the presence of one more Senator, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc]. I do not know how 
he stands on the bill; perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee knows. Perhaps the 
Senator from Ohio has come to the 
Chamber to be convinced by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee 
for yielding to me. I thought it impor- 
tant for me to make this observation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad the Sena- 
tor has made the point. I do not know 
if any committees are meeting today. I 
believe all meetings were supposed to 
have been objected to except some meet- 
ings of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CLARK. That is exactly my 
point: Whether committees meet or not, 
it is impossible to get Senators to the 
floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We might even 
have a better chance of getting them to 
the floor if committees were not meeting 
and we had some live quorum calls. 
That might bring some other Senators 
to the floor. The Senator remarked 
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about the fact that the five of us on the 
floor now are opposed to the bill. This 
might be a good time to make a motion 
to table the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I suspect that that 
would result in some drastic scurrying 
about, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator be- 
lieves that that might be a way of get- 
ting more Senators to the floor? 

Mr. CLARK. It might be a way of 
getting more Senators to the floor. I 
suppose it would be the duty of the Pre- 
siding Officer to suggest the absence of 
a quorum, although perhaps if he would 
shut his eyes for a moment we might be 
able to make a motion to table. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We might have to 
resort to some such course of action as a 
motion to table the bill. Perhaps in that 
way we will be able to get more Senators 
to the floor to listen. 

Mr. CLARK. I also note for the 
record that while we were talking an- 
other Senator came and left. A second 
Senator has come in and is about to 
leave. This is about what happens in 
the greatest deliberative body in the 
world when important speeches are be- 
ing made on important legislation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator. I am sure that 
the American people will know the im- 
portance of this bill one of these days. 
If the bill is passed, they will realize 
what a job has been done on them, what 
a giveaway of their taxpayers develop- 
ment has been accomplished, and how 
we may not have a successful communi- 
cation satellite system. Then perhaps 
more Senators will be interested in tak- 
ing cognizance of what is in the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. For the benefit of the 
thousands of people who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record but who are not 
physically present, I should like to join 
in deploring the poor attendance at the 
debates in the Senate. I should like, 
however, to suggest that there are some 
reasons for it. First, for the moment, 
for this particular instance, no time is 
set aside for Senators and their guests, 
with whom we are frequently honored, 
to have lunch. As a matter of fact, I 
entered the Chamber after having fin- 
ished lunch, as did the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Second. The demands on the time of 
Senators are utterly enormous, not only 
with respect to study, committee work, 
conferences with departments of the 
Government, but also with respect to 
visiting with literally thousands of con- 
stituents who visit the Capitol monthly. 
In some way the Senate should devise 
methods of improving the attendance on 
debate on the floor. I believe that one 
of the very practical ways to approach 
it is to have a period of time when 
Senators can engage in the necessary 
human act of obtaining a little food and 
nourishment. But this would be only 
one of the ways. 

I agree that my distinguished senior 
colleague is making a very able address, 
one from which the entire Senate would 
profit if it gave it their attention. 
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Fortunately the speech will be printed 
in the Recorp, and most Senators peruse 
the RECORD. 

Since this colloquy began, a colleague 
of ours on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], has en- 
tered the Chamber to listen to the de- 
bate. Only 10 minutes ago he was sit- 
ting near me in the Senate dining room 
with some guests. Since he has entered, 
I should like to suggest that one of the 
important objections to the bill as pres- 
ently drawn—and I think it is the most 
serious objection so far as I am con- 
cerned—is that the bill proposes to make 
a private corporation the agent of the 
United States in conducting negotia- 
tions and entering into agreements, 
which must have the approval of the 
Senate before the satellite communica- 
tions system can come into effect. 

The bill as it came from the President 
would have provided for the State De- 
partment to conduct these negotiations 
with other nations. For some reason, 
which I do not understand, this provi- 
sion was stricken from the bill. If the 
system comes into being, it can come into 
being only through the successful nego- 
tiation of agreements with many na- 
tions, in that it is supposed to be a global 
communications network. Unless agree- 
ments are entered into, we can com- 
municate only with ourselves so far as 
this satellite is concerned. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to 
me. Inasmuch as my distinguished 
friend from Pennsylvania had inter- 
rupted the very able address which my 
senior colleague was making, I thought 
I should make these remarks. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the observation of 
my distinguished colleague from Ten- 
nessee. He has put his finger on one 
of the most important omissions in the 
pending bill, and on a proposal which 
has no parallel in American history, 
which cannot be successful. We will 
never be able to establish an interna- 
tional satellite communications system 
unless the sovereign Government of the 
United States negotiates treaties with 
other nations. We cannot delegate that 
authority to a private corporation, or to 
anyone else. We cannot do it. I do not 
believe the American people would sanc- 
tion it. I do not believe governments of 
other nations would be anxious to ne- 
gotiate with it. 

As to what the Senator said about 
Senators not being here, I agree with 
him. We do have many other duties. 
Senators are hard pressed for time. 

However, I have talked with a great 
many Senators who are not on any of 
the committees which have considered 
the bill and who did not have the priv- 
ilege of hearing the testimony before 
the Space Committee, before the Com- 
merce Committee, or before the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee. 
There is a lack of full understanding of 
the provisions of the bill and what it 
does to us, not only from the standpoint 
of foreign policy, but also with respect 
to the development of a real system. 
These things are not fully understood 
by a great many Members of the Senate, 
So for that reason I hope that they 
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will find time to come to the Chamber, 
engage in colloquy, and listen to the de- 
bate as much as possible. I thought 
the speech made by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], was 
a remarkable analysis of the bill and one 
of the finest presentations I have heard 
since I became a Member of the Senate. 
Yet he suffered about the same plight 
I have experienced today by having few 
Senators present to listen to his excellent 
address, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I concur 
wholeheartedly in the comments made 
by the able Senators from Tennessee, 
both with respect to the objections to 
the bill and with respect to the fact that 
it is difficult to persuade Senators to 
come to the Chamber and participate in 
debate. I appreciate how difficult that 
is, in view of the many other duties of 
Senators. 

It is my own belief that under pres- 
ent, modern conditions it will be impos- 
sible to have a substantial number of 
Senators come to the Chamber to listen 
to debate, except immediately preceding 
a critical vote. At that time they are 
willing to come. 

It is possible for Senators of like mind 
to organize a colloquy, such as the one 
which is now taking place on the bill, 
although this particular colloquy hap- 
pens not to have been organized. How- 
ever, I do not believe it is possible to in- 
duce Senators having different points 
of view to come to the Chamber and 
engage in debate unless it is almost by 
accident. If the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], who is in charge 
of the bill, should walk into the Chamber 
at this moment, I suspect, knowing him 
as I do, that he would engage in a col- 
loquy with the Senator from Tennessee, 
as he did the other day with the Senator 
from Louisiana. But such debates oc- 
cur rarely, and usually by accident. 

My final point is that it does no good 
to have a series of live quorum calls, be- 
cause by the time the Presiding Officer 
announces that a quorum is present, a 
quorum is no longer present. There was 
a quorum call earlier, which I believe the 
Senator from Tennessee desired to have 
made “live,” and it was. I was one of 
the last Senators to respond to the call. 
Within 60 seconds of the time I entered 
the Chamber, the Presiding Officer an- 
nounced that a quorum was present. He 
must do that under our tradition; but 
@ quorum was not present. Not more 
than 15 or 20 Senators were in the 
Chamber at that time. Within the next 
5 minutes, 10 or 15 of them had left the 
Chamber. 

I raise this point because, as the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee and the Presiding 
Officer well know, I have the strong view 
that unless and until drastic changes can 
be made in the Senate rules, it will never 
be possible to accomplish our business 
expeditiously. We can never get through 
our workload which is required in the 
public interest, and we shall be unable 
to get Senators to return to the fine 
tradition of the Senate which prevailed 
in the days when, in fact, this was the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. 
The Senate has stopped deliberating, ex- 
cept for perhaps a half hour before a 
critical vote. 
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I thank the Senator from Tennessee 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Regretfully, I must 
agree with the statement the Senator has 
made. He is Substantially correct. It is 
a great disappointment that conditions 
are as they are. The Senate is an able 
body. Some people have the idea that 
we are in the Chamber deliberating all 
the time. I express the hope that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania may devise 
some rules or methods which would 
make it possible for more Senators to be 
in attendance. 

Mr. CLARK. I think I have devised 
such rules, but unfortunately the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration does 
not agree. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania will continue to 
try, as he usually does, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad to see the 
Senator from Idaho in the Chamber. I 
am happy to yield to him. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I am sure that 
many of the Senator’s colleagues are in 
the dining room, entertaining guests. 
Others are in their offices, attending to 
heavy correspondence. I think it would 
be unwise to create the impression that 
there is a deliberate attempt to display 
discourtesy to the Senator from Tennes- 
see as he makes his very forceful speech 
on the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I had not suggested 
that. The junior Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lonc] experienced the same situ- 
ation. It seems that any Senator who 
wishes to discuss a bill at length in these 
days finds few Senators present. 

Mr. DWORSHAE. That is the point 
I wished to make. I feel certain that 
every Senator is interested in this 
highly controversial bill, particularly 
those who have not been able to serve 
on the committee which has held the 
hearings and deliberated on the bill. 
However, I am sure that the remarks of 
the Senator from Tennessee will be read 
with extreme interest tomorrow morn- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp; and 
also, when many of the proposed amend- 
ments to the bill are offered, I am sure 
the Senator from Tennessee will agree 
with me that there will be a much larger 
attendance of Senators and a vigorous 
debate between the proponents and op- 
ponents of the various amendments. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I hope so. What 
the Senator has said is true. When the 
amendments are offered, more Senators 
probably will be in the Chamber. Cer- 
tainly if the amendments are to be vig- 
orously debated, a larger attendance of 
Senators will be required than is in the 
Chamber at present. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I am sure there 
will be a larger attendance of Senators 
when yea-and-nay votes are to be taken 
on the various amendments. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I hope the Senator 
from Idaho will read in the Recorp to- 
morrow morning the remarks I have 
made today; but he will have to do a 
great deal of reading, as things are going. 

Mr. President, I observe the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] in the 
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Chamber. As I understand, he desires 
to call up a bill of an emergency nature 
having to do with stockpiling. 

Also, I observed the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rosrertson] in the Chamber 
a moment ago. I understand he desires 
to call up a bill relating to the renewal 
of the Defense Production Act. So I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN MATERIALS 
FROM THE NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1554, House 
Concurrent Resolution 473. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will not a motion 
have to be made to set aside the pending 
business and return it to the calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First, 
the Chair asks that the concurrent reso- 
lution be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 473) providing 
the express approval of the Congress 
pursuant to section 3(e) of the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), for the 
disposition of certain materials from the 
national stockpile. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Tennessee restate his 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The pending busi- 
ness is the space communications satel- 
lite bill, H.R. 11040. As I understand, 
in order to take up other business, a mo- 
tion would have to be made to set aside 
the pending business and return it to the 
calendar before the new business could 
be rokon up. Is my understanding cor- 
rect 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has moved to take 
up other proposed legislation. The ef- 
fect of his motion would be to displace 
the pending business. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. What will happen 
to the pending bill? Will it be returned 
to the calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
be returned to the calendar. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Amendments to the 
pending bill, which had been offered by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
was the pending question. If and when— 
and I hope it will not happen at any 
time soon—a motion is made again to 
take up the space communications bill 
and have it become the unfinished busi- 
ness, will the amendments of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana still be the pending 
question before the Senate, or will action 
have to be taken de novo? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If and 
when the Senate returns to the con- 
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sideration of the pending bill, the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Louisiana will 
be the pending question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. They will not die 
with the return of the bill to the 
calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say, frankly, that this is not a 
very logical way to handle an important 
measure—to have the debate on it broken 
up here and there for the consideration 
of other measures. However, I realize 
the emergency nature of some of them; 
and the group of us who are opposed to 
the satellite communications bill does 
not wish to hold up the other functions 
of the Government. So—although with 
reluctance—we are not opposed to the 
motion to have the Senate take up the 
other measure. However, we do not want 
this action regarded as a precedent for 
the consideration of other measures from 
time to time during the future considera- 
tion of the satellite communications bill, 
if, unfortunately, it should be brought 
up again. It is our view that considera- 
tion of the bill—if it is considered 
again—should not be interrupted from 
time to time by the consideration of 
other measures which some Senators 
might wish to have considered, instead. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, let 
me say that some of these measures in- 
volve a definite deadline; and if we do 
not meet the deadline, of course the 
Government agency involved will come 
to a standstill. 

As I stated the other evening, if there 
were some prospect of disposing with 
reasonable promptness of the satellite 
communications bill, so that thereafter 
we could dispose of the measures which 
involve a June 30 deadline, we would 
not wish to have the procedure now pro- 
posed followed. But the other measures 
referred to are of an emergency nature, 
and there is no great contest about them. 
So I appreciate the attitude of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Florida does not 
blame me for the bringing up of the 
satellite communications bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. No, indeed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure the able 
majority leader and the entire leader- 
ship knew that when they had the 
satellite communications bill brought up, 
the debate on it would not be concluded 
within a week. So it would have been 
very easy for the leadership to have put 
over the consideration of the satellite 
communications bill until these emer- 
gency measures were acted on. 

At any rate, Mr. President, we wish to 
accommodate ourselves to the situation. 
However, I do not wish anyone to gain 
the impression that this action should be 
regarded as a precedent for the consider- 
ation of other measures from time to 
time in the future, as replacements for 
consideration of the communications 
satellite bill, in the event that bill re- 
ceives future consideration by this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
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Res. 473) providing the express approval 
of the Congress, pursuant to section 3(e) 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), for 
the disposition of certain materials from 
the national stockpile. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Tennes- 
see for permitting the consideration of 
this measure at this time. 

Mr. President, this concurrent reso- 
lution would grant congressional ap- 
proval for the disposal by the General 
Services Administration of the following 
materials: 

(a) Approximately 440,246 pounds of 
silk noils; 

(b) Approximately 96 short tons of 
91-percent nickel in ingot form, ap- 
proximately 4 short tons of sintered 
nickel powder in the form of “cups,” and 
approximately 9 short tons of cobalt in 
rondelle form averaging 97.9-percent 
cobalt; 

(c) Cordage fiber consisting of ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 pounds of abaca 
fiber and approximately 10 million 
pounds of sisal fiber; 

(d) Approximately 3,500 long tons of 
vegetable tannins—quebracho, chestnut, 
and wattle extracts; 

(e) Approximately 28,816 short tons 
of celestite; 

(f) Approximately 4,471 troy ounces 
of platinum scrap and a quantity of non- 
ferrous scrap consisting of approxi- 
mately 520 short tons of brass, 74 short 
tons of silicon bronze and copper, 11 
short tons of beryllium copper, and 106 
short tons of zine foil; 

(g) Approximately 50,000 long tons of 
pig tin; 

(h) Approximately 155,676,000 pounds 
of castor oil; 

(i) Approximately 265,000 pounds of 
cobalt oxides, and approximately 5,500 
pounds of cobalt carbonates; 

(j) Approximately 1,890 long tons of 
chromite ore; 

(k) Approximately 65,447 pounds— 
gross weight—of ferrovanadium; 

(1) Approximately 63 short tons of 
ferromanganese, and approximately 442 
short tons of electrolytic manganese 
metal; 

(m) Approximately 10 million pounds 
of contained nickel and cobalt in the 
form of nickel oxide powder; and 

(n) Approximately 5 million pounds 
of molybdenum. 

Under the basic law applicable to the 
national stockpile, materials that are in 
the stockpile may not be disposed of 
without the express approval of the Con- 
gress unless the materials are obsoles- 
cent. The materials that are the subject 
of this resolution are not obsolescent 
within the meaning of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act and 
thus congressional approval is required 
before they may be disposed of. 

Seven of the materials that are cov- 
ered by this resolution are in excess of 
current stockpile objectives. These ma- 
terials are Silk noils, cordage fiber, veg- 
etable tannins, tin, castor oil, nickel 
oxide powder, and molybdenum. 

The other seven materials do not meet 
stockpile specification. These are the 
nickel items, celestite, nonferrous and 
platinum scrap, cobalt oxides and car- 
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bonates, chromite ore, ferrovanadium, 
and ferromanganese and electrolytic 
manganese metal. 

The Subcommittee on the National 
Stockpile and Naval Petroleum Reserves 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
conducted a hearing on this resolution 
on Monday, June 11. Copies of this hear- 
ing are available in the Senate. This 
hearing, and the committee report ac- 
companying House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 473, provide some details on each of 
the items proposed for disposal, includ- 
ing such information as the stockpile 
objective for each item, the amount now 
in inventory, the amount proposed for 
disposal, the acquisition cost of the ma- 
terials, the origin, and some indication of 
current market prices. I shall not discuss 
this information exhaustively at this 
time unless a Member of the Senate de- 
sires details on any of the items that 
would be authorized for disposal by the 
resolution. I should point out, however, 
that the current market prices as shown 
in the summaries for each item were the 
prices on March 31 of this year and that 
in some instances, such as tin, the cur- 
rent market price has declined since 
this information was compiled. 

The acquisition cost of all the ma- 
terials proposed for disposal was approxi- 
mately $177.6 million. On the basis of 
current market prices it is expected that 
the Government will receive, over the 
varying periods of disposal action, more 
than $160 million from the sale of these 
materials. 

When all of these materials are sold 
the Government will save approximately 
$185,000 annually and storage and main- 
tenance expenses that are now being 
incurred. 

Mr. President, the stockpile law re- 
quires that proposed disposal plans be 
fixed with due regard to the protection 
of the United States against avoidable 
loss on the sale or transfer of the mate- 
rial to be released and the protection 
of producers, processors, and consumers 
against avoidable disruption of their 
usual markets.” 

The committee report sets forth the 
disposal plan that was proposed for each 
material at the time notice of the in- 
tended disposal was published in the 
Federal Register. 

In that connection, Mr. President, dis- 
posal of some of the nickel was proposed 
in January 1961, before the present ad- 
ministration took office; and although 
everyone agreed to getting rid of this 
nickel, it has taken this long to bring 
the concurrent resolution before the 
Senate. 

The concurrent resolution was 
amended on the floor of the other body 
to avoid a construction that the Congress 
was passing on the adequacy of the spe- 
cific proposal plans. The form of the 
resolution is to grant congressional ap- 
proval to the disposal of the designated 
quantities of the listed items without 
specific reference to a disposal plan. 

The committee received no request to 
testify against this resolution. Thus I 
believe it is fair to state that the resolu- 
tion is not controversial and that the 
proposed disposal plans will not be un- 
reasonably disruptive. 
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On March 31, 1962, the acquisition 
cost of the strategic and critical mate- 
rials in our several inventories was about 
$9 billion. Materials that are now ex- 
cess to stockpile requirements had an 
acquisition cost of about $4.6 billion. 
Thus, the amount this bill would au- 
thorize for disposal is only 3.8 percent 
of the total excess. 

Mr, President, speaking only for my- 
self at the moment, I believe it is clear 
that the Congress should consider 
streamlining the procedure for author- 
izing disposals from the stockpile. Un- 
der a procedure that requires congres- 
sional approval and a 6-month waiting 
period, the so-called “current market 
prices” are likely to deteriorate during 
the pendency of a proposed disposal and 
this deterioration in price reduces the 
return to the Government from the sale 
of these materials. 

Although the pending concurrent res- 
olution proposes no change in the exist- 
ing permanent law governing disposals, 
I hope that the Stockpile Subcommittee, 
the Committee on Armed Services, and 
the Congress will be giving further con- 
sideration to this aspect of the stockpile 
problem in the near future. 

I shall be glad to attempt to answer 
questions about this measure. If there 
are no questions I urge that the concur- 
rent resolution be approved. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware, who knows as much about the 
stockpile problem as anybody. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. I hope many know more 
about it than Ido. Frankly, the more 
I study the problem the less I seem to 
know. 

I support the concurrent resolution of 
the Senator from Missouri. It is a step 
in the right direction, but, as he has 
pointed out, it touches only about 3 per- 
cent of the excess inventory. I wonder 
when we will have a proposal to really 
start doing the job which should be 
done, which is to get rid of the excess 
stockpile, which totals about $344 or $4 
billion worth of various commodities, 

I am wondering if we should not 
amend this resolution in order to start 
the job right now. I certainly would 
support it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate the 
comments of the able Senator from Del- 
aware. We have drafted a bill and, at 
the suggestion of the chairman of the 
full Armed Services Committee, sent it 
to the Department of Defense and OEP. 
We are hoping to receive any day now 
a bill which can be approved by the sub- 
committee, and I hope by the full Armed 
Services Committee. I assure the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, who has been most 
constructive in this subject, that I am 
doing just as much to try to get this pro- 
posal through this administration as I 
did when I worked with him for the same 
papp during the previous administra- 

on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
sure the Senator is. As I understand 
the present law, on that part of the in- 
ventory which is under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, the executive branch does 
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have some authority now. Without ad- 
ditional congressional approval they can 
dispose of nearly $212 billion worth of 
commodities, although it has been 
bogged down by what appears to me to 
be unnecessary redtape. I think if some 
of the redtape at the executive level 
were cut they could do a better job of 
disposing of some of this inventory than 
is now being done. It could have been 
done under both the present and past 
administrations, even without definite 
congressional approval. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able Senator 
is correct about the DPA inventory, but 
the law has an obstacle to normal busi- 
ness procedure in that it provides that 
this inventory must be sold at the do- 
mestic market price. The administra- 
tion would like that provision changed. 

I know the Senator from Delaware will 
be interested in this. We have just found 
out, and appropriate counsel in the Gov- 
ernment has stated, that there can be no 
sale from the supplemental stockpile— 
the third largest stockpile—inasmuch as 
there was no determination of whether 
or not the material was needed when it 
was placed in the supplemental stock- 
pile, and they therefore have no right to 
redetermine whether it could now be 
sold. 

That sounds like a pretty technical 
analysis or interpretation of the law, in 
my opinion; it is something that must 
be clarified. When it is clarified, the sup- 
plemental stockpile should be available 
for orderly movement, that will not hurt 
the economy, as will be true upon clari- 
fication of terms in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

The concurrent resolution relates to 
the largest inventory of all, the national 
stockpile. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator that in the face of the 
recent rulings connected with the supple- 
mental stockpile we must now have leg- 
islation giving authority, although I am 
of the opinion that this is a farfetched 
ruling and a ruling which appears to be 
more in justification of their failure to 
act than a bona fide interpretation of 
the law. I think they had plenty of au- 
thority before or after, but there is no 
use in debating that question. If they 
say they do not have the authority let us 
give it to them. 

The fact is that the Defense Produc- 
tion officials say they are confused over 
the requirement that the material must 
be sold at the market price. The Sena- 
tor has been in business, as I have, and 
he knows that the market price is the 
prevailing price at the time something 
is sold. That definition prevails whether 
one is in Washington or in any one of the 
50 States. Certainly those in charge of 
the program if they have had any ex- 
perience in business at all, which they 
should have had or they should not have 
had any part in the program, should 
know what market price means. In my 
opinion, they are trying to hide their 
failure to do anything. However, that 
question has been raised so let us give 
them authority in language they can 
understand. If after spending $8 billion 
they cannot understand what market 
price means, let us spell it out in more 
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schoolboy fashion for them. In fact, I 
suggest that the President substitute 
somebody who understands what we 
mean when we say sell at the market 
price and most certainly one who knows 
enough to stop buying and adding to the 
stockpile when the material is not 
needed. 

Much of this loud clamor for new leg- 
islation for authority which they already 
have is just a frantic effort to justify 
mistakes that were made—mistakes they 
committed—rather than a basis for get- 
ting rid of the inventory. The time is 
long past due when we should begin an 
orderly disposition of metals and ma- 
terials in the stockpile, many of which 
should not have been put in the stockpile 
in the first place. 

As I have said on the floor time and 
time again in the last 7 or 8 years, the 
stockpile program years ago lost its defi- 
nition. It has really been operated as a 
support program for the benefit of cer- 
tain segments of the mining industry. 
It has openly been administered as such. 
The billions of dollars that have been 
spent have no relation at all to our na- 
tional defense requirements. 

The manner in which minerals not 
needed for stockpiling purposes were 
bought was a disgrace and a waste of 
taxpayers’ money. I do not think we 
should now be continuing a support price 
or subsidy program for any segment of 
the mining industry. It should be 
stopped. 

I welcome the opportunity to support 
this resolution, although I do it with 
the knowledge, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri has pointed out, that this is only 
a drop in the bucket and does not 
amount to anything. This resolution 
will dispose only of the 2 or 3 percent 
of the overall surplus. We are really 
not getting to the heart of the problem 
yet. I am looking for the day when the 
Senator from Missouri will bring to the 
Senate a bill which really attacks the 
major problem of disposing of our bil- 
lions in excess inventories. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Delaware for 
his instructive and wise observations 
with respect to this problem. I pledge 
to him, as I have to the senior Senator 
from Virginia, that I shall do my best 
to see that a bill which removes the 
shackles and allows good business pro- 
cedures will be brought before the 
Senate as soon as possible. I know he 
will help to have the bill passed, when 
one is hammered out that takes into 
consideration the many problems and 
characteristics of the entire program. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
question for one moment the sincerity 
of the Senator from Missouri. I hope 
I am in error in questioning some of the 
suggestions which come to us from the 
executive branch. I am a little con- 
cerned, though, about their inability to 
interpret what Congress meant when it 
said, “Sell this material at the market 
price.” 
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To me the “market price” means the 
best price at the time of sale. When 
we pass a new bill we should define 
“market price” and do so in a manner 
to make it clear to those in the executive 
branch that we do not mean they can 
negotiate a price below the market just 
to get rid of the material, but let us 
insist that in all instances when the 
materials are disposed of, they be dis- 
posed of for every dollar and every penny 
possible. We should get the most we can 
for the material. To sell at “market 
price“ means what the Senator from 
Missouri and I and every other business- 
man understands it to mean; namely, 
go out and get the highest price possible 
for that which is being sold. Why 
should the Government be giving away 
bargains? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct. Fundamentally, the 
market price is the value of the product. 
The value of any product is always what 
a person is willing to pay for it at the 
time of sale. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The concurrent 
resolution is open to amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am glad to yield to my friend from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Missouri. First I remind the Senator 
that during the hearings I raised a ques- 
tion about having more frequent reports 
as to the disposition of materials. I 
should like to refresh the Senator's 
memory as to what was said at that 
time: 

I suggest that General Services Admin- 
istration, this being the agency who will 
handle the disposals, report back to Congress 
on a quarterly basis as to what arrange- 
ments for sales were made and what actual 
sales were made for the previous quarter; 
the sale price obtained during the quarter 
for each of these items sold and a statement 
of the market price during such quarter for 
such material as compared to the market 
price for such material prior to the com- 
mencement to their disposal program and a 
list of the purchasers and the quantities 
each purchased. In this way Congress would 
have information available to determine 
whether the disposals are being handled in 
an orderly fashion without disrupting 
normal markets and be informed thereon so 
as to make an intelligent independent deci- 
sion on the administration of the disposal 
programs. 


That seemed to me to meet with some 
degree of agreement in the committee, as 
I recall. 

I have been advised that the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], a mem- 
ber of the committee, is on his way to 
the Senate Chamber with an amendment 
to the concurrent resolution which would 
implement this suggestion. I did not 
know the resolution was to be considered 
today. Perhaps I should have known 
it. At any rate, I would have offered the 
amendment myself. 

If it is agreeable to the Senator, a vote 
might be delayed for a moment until 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] can reach the Chamber. I un- 
derstand the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
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DirKsEN] has some remarks to make on 
this subject. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Connecticut is most helpful in the hear- 
ings. We have been working on the 
stockpile problem. I should be delighted 
to accede to his wish in this respect. 
May I ask if he has a copy of the amend- 
ment available? 

Mr. BUSH. No. I meant to make it 
clear that the Senator from South Dako- 
ta has prepared the amendment. I am 
advised that the Senator from South 
Dakota is on his way to the Senate 
Chamber with the amendment and 
wishes to offer it for the consideration 
of the Senator and of the Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In order that I 
may think about it, while the able mi- 
nority leader is making us think about 
the problem in general, I ask what the 
amendment embraces. 

Mr. BUSH. Very briefly the amend- 
ment would require quarterly reports 
from the disposing agency to the Con- 
gress, giving the information which I 
have read, I think if we can delay for 
a few minutes, while we hear the re- 
marks of the Senator from Illinois, we 
shall have the exact language before the 
vote is necessary. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, ob- 
viously anyone would be interested in the 
liquid item in the stockpile. There is 
only one. 

We all have one thing in common. 
Every one of us has been a child. Every 
child of whom I know anything has al- 
ways had somewhat of an interest in 
castor oil. I note that there is on hand, 
in inventory, 223 million pounds of cas- 
tor oil. Mr. President, that is a great 
deal of castor oil. 

I am glad that in the report there is a 
saving clause. On page 24 it is said: 

This plan and the period of disposition 
have been fixed with due regard to the pro- 
tection of ucers, processors, and con- 
sumers against avoidable disruption— 


I am glad that statement is in the re- 


port. That ought to bring some assur- 
ance to juvenilé Americans, because it is 
proposed to sell some 78,000 tons of cas- 


tor oil. I am sure that none of this 
could have had anything to do with the 
successive nosedives“ in the stock 
market. 

What I am particularly interested in, 
Mr. President, is the fact that we have 
one liquid asset that does not appear in 
the stockpile. I refer to the 18 million 
gallons of wine now owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Mr. Jack 
Steele, of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, has done a notable piece of work 
in this field, and I have followed it up a 
little. I have been intrigued by the fact 
that there are now some 18 million gal- 
lons of wine in stock. My mind reverted 
to “The Rubáiyát of Omar Khayyám.” 
Senators will remember that in that 
sweet verse he spoke of— 

A jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and thou. 


A jug of wine is only a circumstance 
compared to 18 million gallons of wine. 
Thereby hangs a rather interesting tale. 

I doubt whether the taxpayers know it 
yet, but they own this 18 million gallons 
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of wine of some sort, whatever it is. I 
looked into this subject a little. The 
Agriculture Department insists that it is 
actually an “intermediate.” I do not 
know of any Omar Khayyám who will 
come along to write some glamorous 
verse to an intermediate. If it goes one 
way it will be wine. If it goes another 
way, probably it will be vinegar. If it is 
put through some other process, probably 
it will be brandy. In any event, it is a 
part of our liquid stockpile, and I wish 
it were covered by the concurrent resolu- 
tion, because I am certain that Mr. Free- 
man and others are having a good many 
headaches about the 18 million gallons of 
“intermediate.” 

The California vintners were smart, 
especially when Mr. James Ralph was 
around the Department of Agriculture. 
Somehow he managed to contrive a 
marketing order at a time when there 
were 100 million gallons in the tubs, 
vats, and tanks of the great sunshine 
State of California. 

When Mr. Ralph got through with his 
marketing order, the price had jumped 
50 or 75 cents a gallon. So according to 
the report, the vintners skimmed off 
about $20 or $30 million in profit. 
Of course, the growers received a little, 
but the taxpayers got 18 million gallons 
of wine. If that is not one of the ducki- 
est things I have encountered from the 
great wine hills of California, then I 
have never seen anything in all my cays 
in the legislative branch of our country. 
Everyone wins. The vintner wins, the 
producer of grapes wins, and the tax- 
payer wins. After all, 18 million gallons 
of wine is not hay, although we do not 
mention hay in gallons. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I won- 
dered whether the 18 million gallons of 
wine and the $25 or $30 million 
windfall profit which accrued to the vint- 
ners in California was accomplished un- 
der the Kennedy farm program, which 
was propagandized as something to help 
the little American family farmer? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would assume so, 
but all I know is that we own 18 million 
gallons of intermediate. I presume peo- 
ple will be wondering what intermediate 
is, but certainly no Rubaiyat will ever be 
written about it. On that point I am 
pretty sure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. When I 
first came to Congress I was amazed to 
find that the U.S. Government was then 
operating a rum factory in one of the is- 
lands. We finally got the Government 
out of the rum business. I am a little 
surprised—and I am sure many taxpay- 
ers will be surprised—to find that we 
have now branched over to the wine busi- 
ness. I appreciate the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has brought out the 
fact. I hope that the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] will help him to 
get rid of that liquid stockpile before it 
gets any harder. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would say that no 
one would contend that this is not a 
critical subject—certainly not Mr. Free- 
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man. No one will contend that it is not 
a problem in strategy as to how to get 
rid of the product. 

In the Great Book it is written, 


Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging. 


I have an idea that some in the De- 
partment of Agriculture have found out 
about that by this time. Their great 
headache is what to do with the stuff 

I have seen in the newspaper that 
someone has irreverently suggested that 
it be dumped down the drain. Perhaps 
it would be good for the plumbing; I do 
not know. But Billie Sol Estes should 
have had some knowledge of the power 
of the little grape. Think of what he 
could have done with his ammonia tanks 
if he had known about this product in 
time. 

But it is now time for some heady 
thinking. The question is what to do 
about 600 tank cars of intermediate. I 
must be sure that my terminology is cor- 
rect. I hesitate to say “wine,” although 
that term has been so freely used in the 
newspapers. But what should we do with 
it? Earlier today the thought occurred 
to me that perhaps we could pay off some 
of the interest on the public debt with 
that 18 million gallons. I am sure there 
would be a few takers somewhere in the 
country. But look at the difficulty we 
might have. The Finance Committee 
may report a bill containing a provision 
for the withholding of taxes on dividends 
and interest. Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon would be in a fix, because if he 
received 20 percent of 18 million gallons, 
he would have 3% million gallons left in 
the cellars of the Treasury Department. 
What a fix he would be in. 

That suggestion has its drawbacks, as 
we know. Of course, we could turn it 
over to our very distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 
Since we have such a liquid explosive like 
castor oil in the bill, I know of no reason 
why we should not include wine, because 
it is presently a critical and strategic 
problem, to say the least. 

We could amend the bill. It contains 
many things. 

I did not even know what a silk noil 
was until I looked into Webster’s Die- 
tionary yesterday. We have everything 
from silk noils to pig tin in the bill. I 
would be content indeed to include 18 
million gallons of wine in the bill as a 
critical and strategicitem. Think of the 
relief it would provide for Mr. Freeman. 
It would provide more relief for him than 
155 million pounds of castor oil, I am 
sure. 

We could do something under Public 
Law 480, because it might be used for 
disaster relief. 

If the stuff is bad enough, we could 
send it to Castro instead of tractors. 
But if it is good, I suggest that we give 
it back to the vintners in California. In 
that way we would not have any trans- 
portation charge, and we would not pay 
any money out of our pocket. 

Mr. President, I can only say, “Let 
Omar sing on 

A jug of wine, a loaf of bread— 

But instead of “a jug of wine,” let us 
sing: “A loaf of bread, 18 million gal- 
lons of intermediate, and thou,” in the 
wilderness—oh, paradise. 
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But I suggest that others finish it. I 
have not got the heart. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. With the 
well-known ability of the Senator to 
make Biblical allusions, when he was 
ta king about silk noils and pig tin, I 
was wondering why he did not make 
some little reference to making a silk 
purse from a sow's ear. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Given sufficient time, 
I presume that could be done. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to im- 
pede the working of the muse. I do not 
want to stand in the way of Omar Khay- 
yam. I am going to let him finish the 
story. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. T yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I could not quite 
hear the last statement of the Senator. 
Did the Senator say “given sufficient 
time“ or “given sufficient wine“? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May the reporter ac- 
curately note that I said time.“ 

Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the bill, but I still confess my deep dis- 
comfort of spirit and my distress of heart 
that we cannot bring a little relief to 
the distinguished Secretary of Agricul- 
ture by relieving him of the mountainous 
headache that he will find in 18 million 
gallons of intermediate. If it does go 
down the drain, may it have a prodigious 
effect on the plumbing that will do some 
good. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the current stockpile study 
being made by the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services 
has found many aspects to this entire 
problem. I think all members of the 
committee are agreed that there are two 
items which should be reduced in the 
inventory. 

In the first category are those items 
which for housekeeping reasons are ex- 
pensive to store and are scattered in 
such amounts and in such areas that 
the cost of housekeeping and handling 
them adds to the cost without increasing 
the value. 

In the second category are those items 
of which we clearly have a substantial 
surplus over and above any possible 
strategic or critical requirement. We 
run into a little complication when we 
consider the items which have been ac- 
quired for the supplemental stockpile un- 
der the barter arrangements. Despite 
the problems that may occur with respect 
to certain commodities, I should like to 
go on record unequivocally as saying that 
I think that whenever the United States 
can convert a growable, replenishable 
item that is in agriculture surplus into 
a storable mineral commodity that will 
not deteriorate and will add to the 
mineral resources of the United States, 
wie should make that trade. 

Most agricultural commodities are 
perishable over a period of time. Min- 
erals, particularly the hard metal min- 
erals, are relatively impervious to the 
passage of time. 
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In the distribution of minerals on the 
world’s surface or underground, nature 
was not entirely even in its distribution. 
We are practically entirely dependent 
upon foreign sources for nickel in any 
great quantity. We have some large 
supplies of manganese of very low grade 
ore, but we do not have any great quan- 
tity of manganese of a metallic grade. 
The same thing can be said about 
chrome. The same thing can be said 
about tungsten. It can be said to an 
even greater degree with respect to tin. 
About the only tin that I know of in 
our country is located at a point in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota known as 
Tintown. Near the place that I call 
home there was a 10-acre tract of tin 
which I believe was called Tin Reef. 
However, these supplies of tin are insig- 
nificant to meet either the demands of 
industry, or a strategic or critical demand 
in tin. 

Therefore, whenever we can exchange 
a surplus stock of corn or wheat or cot- 
ton or tobacco, which is growable and 
replenishable, for something relatively 
imperishable, such as tin or chrome or 
manganese or nickel, it certainly seems 
to me that it is in the interest of the 
country to do so. 

When it comes to exchanging for a 
perishable commodity, it is something 
else. Castor oil has been referred to, 
as well as other commodities, They de- 
teriorate and they cannot even be suc- 
cessfully renovated by rotation over any 
great period of time. 

So it is in the interest of orderly man- 
agement that we do make disposal of 
such items. 

I remember that the great chemist, 
Dr. William Hale, of Dow Chemical Co., 
who was the father of the method for 
recovering magnesium from ocean water, 
in his book on chemurgy, emphasized the 
point that as a matter of national eco- 
nomics and of long-term national inter- 
est we should preserve the nonrenewable 
minerals in a stockpile, or we should add 
to them whenever we could convert a 
growable, restorable, reproducible hy- 
drocarbon. 

So the responsibilities of the commit- 
tee and of any policy that may be de- 
veloped with respect to the disposal of 
these materials should keep in mind, it 
seems to me, these principles. It is for 
that reason that the supplemental 
stockpile was placed, I believe, on a non- 
disposable basis, unless there is an act 
of Congress which would change the 
present law. Before the committee con- 
cludes its deliberations I feel we ought 
to give some consideration to the classi- 
fication of commodities, so that these 
commodities which are perishable can be 
properly gotten out of inventory, but 
that we should place in some secure set- 
aside situation those minerals that are 
relatively imperishable and that will add 
to our natural wealth. 

The concurrent resolution before us 
deals with items about which, so far as 
I know, there is no controversy. It is a 
concurrent resolution which probably 
should have come to Congress before this 
time. Some of the recommendations for 
disposal here made were made, I under- 
stand, back in the time when Frank 
Floete was head of the General Services 
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Administration. That would antedate 
January 20, 1961. Therefore some of 
these items have been on the recom- 
mended list for disposal for some period 
of time. Congress for one reason or an- 
other has not had the matter before it 
during the past 18 months. It now 
comes to the Senate in the pending con- 
current resolution, which was brought 
to the Senate on the 5th of June, 1962, 
this month. The Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, with a recommendation 
of the Subcommittee on Stockpiling, has 
sent it to the Senate, so far as I know, 
without any objection. 

There is only one thought that I wish 
to express in connection with its consid- 
eration, and that is that with respect to 
the disposals the quarterly reports which 
are to be made under current regula- 
tions and practice should be in such de- 
tail and in such specification that Con- 
gress will be constantly on notice as to 
the nature and method of disposal, and 
that these reports should be available to 
the public, so that industry may be fully 
informed as to the policies and practices 
and procedures by which disposals are 
made. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam glad 
to yield to the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I agree with the 
able Senator from South Dakota. In my 
opinion, the problems in stockpiling have 
resulted more from having the largest 
stockpile classified and the information 
withheld than for any other single 
cause. I would like to join with the 
Senator from South Dakota and the 
Senator from Connecticut—who brought 
it up prior to my friend from South 
Dakota coming to the floor—requesting 
a report that would give the facts to 
Congress and to the people. 

A quarterly report is made by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. I have 
been looking at it. It seems to be fairly 
extensive. Of course, it can be im- 
proved. I would suggest that our staff 
and the subcommittee during executive 
session study it to see if we want to 
change it in any way in order to get 
more information, or have it put in bet- 
ter form. I will be glad to join with the 
Senator from South Dakota and the 
Senator from Connecticut and any other 
member of the subcommittee in a con- 
current resolution which will handle the 
matter in accordance with the Senator’s 
suggestion, which I think is an excellent 
one. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the remarks of 
the Senator from Missouri. I might say 
that the Senator from Connecticut and 
I discussed this matter on a previous 
occasion. I thereafter discussed it with 
the other minority member of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL]. I believe we are in com- 
plete agreement with the objectives just 
suggested by the Senator from Missouri. 

I had in mind to suggest—and per- 
haps we can do it by way of legislative 
history on the pending concurrent reso- 
lution—that these quarterly reports, if 
in any particular they do not now reflect 
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the following information, show all dis- 
posals of such items and list relative 
to each item: First, whom disposals 
were made to and the quantity of each of 
such disposals; second, the price paid by 
each purchaser; third, the average sale 
price of each of the materials; fourth, 
the sale of such items for each previous 
quarter disposals were made; and fifth, 
the market price thereon commencing 
with the market price of such material 
by quarters for 1 year prior to the time 
of making the first disposals and includ- 
ing the market price for the current 
quarter reported. 

The latter part of that, I believe, 
would at least provide some information 
that is not reflected in the present re- 
ports. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have one of the 
quarterly reports. Much of the infor- 
mation which the Senator would like to 
have, and which I believe would be use- 
ful, is not contained in the report. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to me that if the public had protection, 
and if the Government had protection, 
knowing the relativity between the mar- 
ket and the disposal, as indicated in the 
items I have listed, those who handle the 
material would be protected. Congress 
would be protected, and the interests of 
the Government would be protected 
against any situation in which some un- 
usual influence or some untoward pur- 
pose was being served by disposals, either 
by reason of the manner in which they 
were made or by reason of the terms un- 
der which the disposals were made. 

My own reaction to the hearings that 
have been conducted thus far is that two 
things have been largely responsible for 
the more dismal aspects of the stockpile 
situation: First, the lack of publicity, 
which has been stressed by the Senator 
from Missouri, the lack of access to in- 
formation on the part of the press, the 
trade, or the industry; second, the rather 
complicated procedures for handling the 
stockpile. Three or four committees of 
Congress have some responsibility in 
connection with the stockpile situation, 
Here, again, as in the case of so many 
other things, what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business. I do not say 
that to absolve the Committee on Armed 
Services or its subcommittee from any 
responsibility. I say that with a prolif- 
eration of points at which responsibility 
may be fixed, the result is that busy com- 
mittees and busy Senators say, “So and 
So is looking after that; it is not our 
immediate responsibility.” 

There must be some clarification and 
definition of the lines of congressional 
responsibility, together with adequate 
provisions for publicity, not necessarily 
to take the public and industry into the 
Goverment’s confidence, but to put on 
the public record the deals, the pur- 
chases, and the disposals. 

Once we have attained a position of 
sufficiency to meet a strategic require- 
ment, the requirement for secrecy di- 
minishes. I sometimes think that when 
we have a position of strength, it ought 
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to be known widely, because a knowledge 
of our position of strength is the best 
insurance against an accidental attack. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I commend the 
Senator from South Dakota for his re- 
marks on the right of the public to know, 
or the right of public knowledge. I also 
agree with the Senator that when it is 
known what vast resources we have in 
this country, the better it will be for 
the country. 

Incidentally, during the beginning of 
the stockpile, the idea was spread that 
from the amount of aluminum on hand 
one could extrapolate the number of 
types of airplanes we were going to build. 
To me that is an almost fantastic idea. 
Yet that is an example of some of the 
thinking which was responsible for 
maintaining secrecy in the program. 

I remember once calculating that 
there were more pounds of steel than 
of aluminum in a B-36. To my way of 
thinking, it is unreasonable to keep se- 
cret stockpile inventories. 

There may be items in the nuclear 
field, for example, which should be clas- 
sified; but that is beyond the purview of 
our subcommittee. 

I join the Senator from South Dakota 
in saying that I believe the more public- 
ity we give to the entire program, pro- 
vided we do nothing to affect the secu- 
rity of the country, the better off the 
Nation will be in the future, from the 
standpoint of the taxpayers. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to supplement what we have 
been discussing concerning publicity. I 
believe that when we have a good posi- 
tion of strength in military equipment, 
materiel, or resources, a widespread 
knowledge of that fact is likely to act as 
a deterrent. I recognize that there are 
some areas in which we have a respon- 
sibility to keep information secret—for 
example, if something is under develop- 
ment, or if, particularly in time of war, 
something could be a matter of high 
strategy or tactical importance. But by 
and large, the world is less likely to be- 
come involved in a nuclear war through 
accident if those who might initiate it, 
through ignorance, are not kept in ignor- 
ance. If they know we have strength, if 
they know we have a real deterrent 
capability, if they know we have the 
food to carry us through a conflict, if 
they know we have the necessary min- 
eral resources and industrial processes, 
and if they know we have a capable 
defense in being, I think there is less 
likely to be a war by accident. That is, 
perhaps, a general principle. Some per- 
sons may not believe it has application 
in this instance; but I think it does, in 
the light of the discussion this after- 
noon. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate vote on the pending 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution, 
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The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 473) was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
expressly approve, pursuant to section 3(e) 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), the disposal 
of the following materials from the national 
stockpile: 

(a) Approximately four hundred and forty 
thousand two hundred and forty-six pounds 
of silk noils; 

(b) Approximately ninety-six short tons of 
91 percentum nickel in ingot form, approxi- 
mately four short tons of sintered nickel 
powder in the form of “cups”, and approxi- 
mately nine short tons of cobalt in rondelle 
form averaging 97.9 per centum cobalt; 

(e) Cordage fiber consisting of approxi- 
mately seven million five hundred thousand 
pounds of abaca fiber and approximately ten 
million pounds of sisal fiber; 

(d) Approximately three thousand five 
hundred long tons of vegetable tannins 
(quebracho, chestnut, and wattle extracts); 

(e) Approximately twenty-eight thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen short tons of 
celestite; 

(f) Approximately four thousand four 
hundred and seventy-one troy ounces of 
platinum scrap and a quantity of nonferrous 
scrap consisting of approximately five hun- 
dred and twenty short tons of brass, seventy- 
four short tons of silicon bronze and copper, 
eleven short tons of beryllium copper, and 
one hundred and six short tons of zinc foil; 

(g) Approximately fifty thousand long 
tons of pig tin; 

(h) Approximately one hundred and fifty- 
five million six hundred and seventy-six 
thousand pounds of castor oil; 

(i) Approximately two hundred sixty-five 
thousand pounds of cobalt oxides, and ap- 
proximately five thousand five hundred 
pounds of cobalt carbonates; 

(j) Approximately one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety long tons of chromite 
ore; 

(k) Approximately sixty-five thousand 
four hundred and forty-seven pounds (gross 
weight) of ferrovanadium; 

(1) Approximately sixty-three short tons 
of ferromanganese, and approximately four 
and one-half short tons of electrolytic 
manganese metal; 

(m) Approximately ten million pounds of 
contained nickel and cobalt in the form of 
nickel oxide powder; 

(n) Approximately five million pounds of 
molybdenum. 

Sec. 2. All funds derived from the sales 
authorized by this concurrent resolution 
shall be deposited into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate re- 
consider the vote by which House Con- 
current Resolution 473 was agreed to. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRO- 
DUCTION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No, 1565, S. 
3203. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3203) to 
extend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert That the 
first sentence of section 717(a) is 
amended by striking out ‘June 30, 1962’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘June 30, 
1963’.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the bill was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
It is an administration measure. The 
administration asked that the act be 
continued, with certain amendments, for 
2 years. Certain members of our com- 
mittee did not approve of some of the 
proposed amendments; other members 
of our committee wanted other amend- 
ments. So the committee streamlined 
the bill, in the hope that it would pass 
both the Senate and the House quickly 
before the June 30 deadline. The bill 
now before the Senate continues the 
present act, without amendment, for 
1 year. 

The powers which would be extended 
by the act include the following: 

Power to establish priorities for de- 
fense contracts; 

Power to allocate materials for de- 
fense purposes; 

Authority to guarantee loans made 
in connection with defense contracts; 

Authority to make loans and purchases 
to build up our defense capacity and 
assure supplies of defense materials and 
to carry out existing contracts; 

Authority to enable businessmen to 
cooperate voluntarily in meeting defense 
needs, with an exemption from the anti- 
trust laws; 

Authority to employ w.o.c. and w.a.e. 
employees, including advisers and con- 
sultants, with exemption from the con- 
flict of interest statutes; and 

Provision for the establishment of a 
reserve of trained executives to fill Gov- 
ernment positions in time of mobiliza- 
tion. 

The act also establishes the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production. 

The bill, as introduced at the request 
of the administration, contained five 
amendments to title III of the act. 
Three of these amendments would have 
changed the provisions relating to the 
sale of material from the Defense Pro- 
duction Act inventory, and two of them 
would have amended the provisions re- 
lating to the $2.1 billion borrowing au- 
thority provided under the act. 

Section 1 was intended to permit for- 
eign sales of metals and minerals from 
the Defense Production Act inventory at 
foreign market prices, even though these 
are lower than the U.S. domestic price. 

Section 2 would have permitted sales 
from the Defense Production Act inven- 
tory and contracts for processing or re- 
fining materials in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act inventory to extend beyond 
June 30, 1965. 

Section 3 would have permitted the use 
of materials in the Defense Production 
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Act inventory as payment for upgrading 
materials in the national stockpile. 

Section 4 would have eliminated, effec- 
tive June 30, 1961, the requirement that 
interest be charged on notes issued un- 
der the borrowing authority to carry out 
contracts under section 303. 

Section 5 would have canceled the 
notes issued under the borrowing au- 
thority representing the net unrecovered 
losses incurred through June 30, 1961. 
The borrowing authority would be re- 
duced correspondingly. 

The original bill would have extended 
the act for 2 years. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] offered an amendment to S. 3203 
which would have deleted the proviso in- 
serted in section 708(b) of the act in 
1955. This proviso limits future volun- 
tary agreements and programs exempted 
from the antitrust laws to certain com- 
mittees supporting defense procurement. 

The committee did not accept any of 
these amendments. Instead it recom- 
mends a simple 1-year extension of the 
act. 

It is the committee’s intention to hold 
additional hearings this summer on 
amendments to the act contained in S. 
3203 and the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
For this p I have introduced a 
new bill, S. 3436, which contains the sub- 
stantive amendments formerly contained 
in S. 3203, with certain editorial changes 
corresponding to those made in the com- 
panion House bill, and also including the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Jayrrs]. 

In view of the imminent termination 
of the powers contained in the act, and 
in view of their importance to our na- 
tional security, I urge the prompt pas- 
sage of S. 3203. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3203) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the Senator from Virginia has 
brought before the Senate, and has had 
the Senate pass, this measure amending 
and extending the Defense Production 
Act. I happened to be out of the Cham- 
ber at that time; I was called to the tele- 
phone. However, I have no objection to 
the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. While the Sena- 
tor from New York was out of the 
Chamber, I said that we expected to hold 
hearings on the substantive amendments 
to the Defense Production Act, because 
there were some objections to the pro- 
visions the administration wanted, and 
some Members had amendments of their 
own to offer. Realizing, however, that we 
faced a June 30 deadline, we decided to 
strip down the bill as much as possible— 
even to the extent of calling for a l-year 
extension, although the administration 
asked for 2 years, and with no amend- 
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ments. Later we shall take up the other 
proposals 


Mr. JAVITS. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Virginia can give us some 
idea as to when the committee will hold 
hearings on the matters referred to, in- 
clading an amendment which I shall of- 
fer in connection with amendment of the 
antitrust laws in such a way as, in my 
judgment, to affect the capability of the 
United States to meet the oil offensive 
now being waged by the Soviet Union on 
the continent of Europe. Can the Sena- 
tor from Virginia give us some fairly 
clear idea as to when it is expected the 
hearings will be held—because the sum- 
mer is upon us, and we may be running 
into the problem of adjournment, and 
so forth. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think we shall run imme- 
diately into the adjournment problem. 
I read in the Record a statement by one 
Senator to the effect that he would be 
willing to discuss until October the 
question of private versus public owner- 
ship of the satellite communications pro- 
gram. So we cannot make any definite 
plans, in view of that filibuster—although 
perhaps some do not wish to call it what 
it is—which is going on. 

We have sent the Senator’s amend- 
ment to the Departments, so the De- 
partments could have their comments 
ready for hearings early in July. But it 
is no use to schedule hearings while the 
other measure is being dealt with by the 
Senate, because during the consideration 
of the satellite communications bill, the 
committees cannot obtain consent to 
meet while the Senate is in session; and 
no doubt around the 4th of July we 
shall not be able to obtain a quorum for 
several days. But following the 10th of 
July we shall hold the hearings, if the 
filibusterers are willing to have that done, 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope there will not be 
delay beyond that time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I hope so, too. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. His assurance that the 
hearings will be held about the middle 
of July is quite satisfactory. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator’s 
amendment is quite an important meas- 
ure and we want to hold hearings on it; 
but we did not wish to take a chance 
that we could not have the basic author- 
ity continued by the 30th of June. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia; and I join in endors- 
ing the proposal for a 1-year extension, 
which he has so properly suggested. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1566, Senate 
bill 3291. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3291) to 
amend section 14(b) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended, to extend for 2 
years the authority of Federal Reserve 
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banks to purchase U.S. obligations di- 
rectly from the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
bill provides for the continuation of a 
law which has been in existence for 20 
years. The act will expire on June 30, 
1962. The bill was unanimously report- 
ed by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. It merely continues a law 
which authorizes the Federal Reserve 
banks to buy directly from the Treasury 
up to $5 billion of Government obliga- 
tions. 

The Federal Reserve Board approves 
the bill. The Federal Reserve would have 
the authority to buy the bonds when the 
Treasury needed funds, but it would not 
be required to do so. Thus the Federal 
Reserve would have the choice of buy- 
ing or not buying, and the right to de- 
mand terms satisfactory to it. The 
Treasury wants the bill passed, too, be- 
cause it will then be able, within a mat- 
ter of hours, to obtain the additional 
funds needed. Otherwise, it would have 
to keep on deposit in the banks much 
more money than it would need at any 
one time, and, of course, such funds 
would not yield interest. 

Mr. President, I have made a rather 
detailed explanation of the bill, because, 
in addition to his testimony in regard to 
this one phase of our financial transac- 
tions, the distinguished Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Roosa, gave some 
very interesting testimony about the po- 
tentialities of inflation. He said that 
under all circumstances we must guard 
against inflation; and he indicated that 
reckless spending could be inflationary. 
Fortunately, the country has a good rec- 
ord, for the last several years, as re- 
gards inflation. Mr. Roosa also referred 
to the drain cn our gold supply. Fortu- 
nately, the drain has decreased; but we 
have only about $4% billion free gold 
left, and some $21 billion of potential 
demands against it in the form of vari- 
ous securities and funds. Of course, it 
is very important to us to retain the con- 
fidence of the world in the soundness 
and integrity of the dollar. We still 
have, in my opinion, the best currency 
in the world, and we have the richest 
and the strongest nation in the world; 
but that does not mean that we can get 
reckless and can pile up debts and bring 
about inflation. 

Another pertinent part of the testi- 
mony dealt with the size of the debt. 
Under Secretary Roosa testified that the 
big increase in the outstanding debt 
would come about the middle of Decem- 
ber, when it would be a little under $305 
billion. I asked him why we should 
raise the debt limit to $308 billion, if the 
need would be for only $305 billion. He 
replied that the Treasury wishes to have 
a leeway of approximately $3 billion. 
But in my opinion, Mr. President, we 
want the debt limit to mean something, 
and not merely be an invitation to spend 
up to that amount. We do not want an- 
other situation like the one this year to 
develop. In other words, we now have a 
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permanent debt limit of $285 billion, but 
we have nearly spent up to the tempo- 
rary ceiling of $300 billion. It was said 
that in June the debt ceiling would go 
back to $285 billion, unless raised tem- 
porarily again. However, it cannot go 
back to that, because we have already 
spent more than that. 

Therefore, I think it a very serious 
matter to invite spending above the pro- 
posed budget expenditures—and that is 
what it means, because we can already 
take care of everything in the adminis- 
trative budget under a $305 billion debt 
ceiling, if a balance is achieved between 
expenditures and receipts. In short, if 
we do have a debt limit of $306 billion, 
it will give a $1 billion leeway for emer- 
gencies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD my extended discussion of this 
relatively simple bill, together with ex- 
cerpts from the testimony given by Un- 
der Secretary Roosa, who is in charge 
of monetary affairs. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERTSON 
S. 3201, 2-YEAR EXTENSION OF FEDERAL RE- 

SERVE BANK AUTHORITY TO BUY U.S, OBLI- 

GATIONS DIRECT FROM THE TREASURY 

S. 3291 would extend to June 30, 1964, the 
present authority of the Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase securities directly from 
the Treasury in amounts not to exceed $5 
billion outstanding at any one time. 

The Government has had this authority 
since 1942. It has been used rarely and only 
for brief periods, and it has not been used 
at all since 1958. 

Under Secretary Roosa urges extension for 
the following reasons: 

1. Direct access to Federal Reserve credit 
provides the margin of safety necessary if the 
Treasury is to follow its customary practice 
of allowing its cash balances to fall to ex- 
ceptionally low levels prior to the large in- 
flow of cash over a tax date. 

2. There may be occasions when Treasury 
financing operations ought to be postponed 
for a short period because of market disturb- 
ances. The possibility of direct access to 
Federal Reserve credit increases the Treas- 
ury's elbowroom in such a situation, 

3. In the event of a national emergency, 
which would disrupt financial markets, direct 
access to Federal Reserve credit would be 
necessary to continue the functions of Gov- 
ernment. 

The committee was unanimous in recom- 
mending extension of the act. 

The present law expires June 30, 1962. 
Prompt action is needed to prevent the au- 
thority from lapsing. 

In testifying before the committee, Under 
Secretary Roosa said that he was more than 
a little disturbed about the balance-of-pay- 
ments situation and also worried about the 
possibility of inflation. He pointed out that 
for this fiscal year the present estimate of 
the deficit in the administrative budget is 
approximately $7 billion. He also indicated 
that there was a possibility of a deficit in 
the next fiscal year. He substantiated that 
if a tax cut was to be put into effect, this 
possible deficit would be that much bigger. 

For these and other reasons, the power ex- 
tended by this bill must continue to be used 
with great care. Its use must not be al- 
lowed to be inflationary and must be con- 
fined within the bounds of the Government's 
general monetary policy. I am glad to say 
that Under Secretary Roosa gave us a clear 
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and unqualified commitment that this would 
continue to be the case. 

Up to the present time, this power has 
been clearly kept within proper bounds, In 
no year has it been exercised at any one 
time for longer than 28 days. But to mini- 
mize the danger of possible abuse in the 
future, it is appropriate that the power 
should be temporary. The committee, there- 
fore, agrees that no more than a 2-year ex- 
tension should be granted. 

Whenever the power has been used, a pub- 
lic record has been included in the weekly 
statement of condition of the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. The same information has 
also been published in newspapers on Thurs- 
day of each week and in the daily Treasury 
statement. These practices should be con- 
tinued whenever the power is used. In ad- 
dition, the existing law requires the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
to include detailed information with respect 
to the use of this authority in its annual 
report to the Congress. 

Possibilities of inflation lie elsewhere in 
the form of excessive deficit spending which 
would, of course, have an unfortunate effect 
upon our balance of payments. As Mr. Roosa 
testified, we have lost over $4 billion of gold 
since the beginning of the calendar year 1959. 
Our balance-of-payments deficit, which ac- 
counted for our gold loss, has exceeded $3.5 
billion in 1959 and 1960, and $2.5 billion last 
year. Currently, the seasonally adjusted bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit is running at an 
annual rate of about $1.5 billion. 

While our balance-of-payments deficits 
have persisted, potential claims upon our 
gold supply have continued to increase. Mr. 
Roosa testified that about $21 billion now 
exist in short-term claims upon our gold 
supply. Our present gold stock, however, 
is no greater than $16.4 billion, and against 
this sum, approximately $11.8 billion must 
be set aside as 25-percent backing for Fed- 
eral Reserve bank note and deposit liabil- 
ities outstanding. This means that our free 
gold supply barely exceeds 64½ billion 
against a potential demand of $21 billion. 
As Mr. Rooca agreed, it is indeed“ impor- 
tant for us to prevent inflation. Otherwise 
these claims will continue to expand much 
further in excess of our declining gold supply. 

Mr. Roosa, in his testimony, clearly 
pointed out the relation between domestic 
budget deficits and international balance-of- 
payments deficits. He noted that for the 
8 years before 1961, the Government ran a 
total deficit of $32 billion in 5 of those years, 
and surpluses of only about $4 billion in the 
remaining 3 years. He went on to remark 
as follows: 

“This is the period when we were also de- 
veloping our balance-of-payments deficit, 
and you can’t go on this way indefinitely 
and still maintain confidence in the dollar.” 

In this connection, Mr. Roosa, at another 
point in his testimony, commented on a 
question concerning the prospect of an in- 
crease in the debt limit and a reduction in 
taxes, even in the face of Federal spending 
at present or higher levels. In answering 
this question, Mr. Roosa said that— 

“It makes a great difference as to whether 
you say maintain or increase on the expendi- 
ture side.” 

At a later point, in discussing means of 
preserving international confidence in the 
dollar, he said: 

“I would suggest that it makes more sense 
to the foreign observer that we should have 
an expenditure limit than it does that we 
have a debt limit.” 

I believe it is obvious, therefore, that we 
must restrain spending in order to remedy 
our balance-of-payments problem and to 
maintain international confidence in the 
dollar. In this connection, Mr. Roosa also 
commented on the public debt limit and the 
proposed temporary increase beyond the 
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present $300 billion ceiling. The debt cell- 

ing bill, as it recently passed the House, pro- 

vides for a $308 billion ceiling through next 

March, then for $305 billion through June 

24 of next year, and finally for $300 billion 

for the remainder of the fiscal year 1963. 
Although the Treasury is asking for a $308 

billion debt limit, Mr. Roosa testified that 

the actual amount of debt outstanding would 
reach an estimated maximum of no greater 
than $304.9 billion. He said, however, that 

a $3 billion leeway above this estimated 

maximum should be permitted. 

This additional leeway, as I pointed out 
in questioning Mr. Roosa, could well serve 
not as a limit upon expenditures but as an 
invitation to increase expenditures as far 
as the limit would allow. A debt limit of 
$306 billion would be fully adequate to fl- 
nance all proper expenditures during the 
next fiscal year and should not be exceeded. 

Mr. President, the Senate before long will 
soon come to a decision upon this issue. In 
order to shed new light upon the matter, I 
am including at this point the following 
excerpt from the hearings conducted before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
yesterday: 

“Excerpt From TESTIMONY or Hon. ROBERT 
V. ROOSA, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY FOR MONETARY AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY ON S. 3291, JUNE 20, 1962 


“The CHamman. What do you think will 
be the size of the actual debt by the end 
of this calendar year? 

Mr. Roosa. At the end of this calendar 
year, 1962, the debt will be very close to $305 
billion; the peaks are hard to predict from 
day to day. Usually the peak occurs at the 
middie of the month and our present esti- 
mate is that that would be $304.9 billion, but 
this is an estimate that was prepared on the 
basis of the expenditure and revenue esti- 
mates in the original budget document. 
Other changes have occurred and in the 
meantime it may be—certainly there is a 
risk already that changes have occurred in 
expenditures that could involve as much as 
a half a billion more than that; whether 
that amount would have all been spent 
before the end of December is doubtful, but 
we can’t be precise within—in these terms— 
certainly less than a billion dollars on any 
given date. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Well, in March of this 
year we raised the debt limit to $300 billion. 

“Mr. Roosa. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Doesn't the House bill 
(H.R. 11990) provide for $308 billion through 
next March, then for $305 billion through 
June 24 of next year, and finally for $300 
billion for the remainder of fiscal 1963? 

“Mr. Roos. The present legislation, sir, 
as I understand it, will expire at the end 
of June 1962, so that the only remaining 
debt limit will be that which stands perma- 
nently—the $285 billion, so that there must 
be given the size of the present debt and 
the prospective seasonal requirements 
through the autumn of this year, some leg- 
islation in order to validate that and the 
question is really why should it be $308 
billion, I believe. 

“The Cuamman, That is what bothers me. 

“Mr. Roosa. Yes, sir. 

“The CHARMAN. I am willing to vote for 
whatever is necessary to pay the debts that 
the Congress has incurred, but I don’t want 
to put a debt limit up two or three billion 
dollars above that and invite somebody to 
see if they can't get up to it. Well, if $306 
billion will take care of the debts that the 
Congress has authorized in the budget that 
we have been asked to approve, why put an 
extra $2 billion in there? 

Mr. Roosa. The reason for that arises 
from experience we have had in Treasury 

administration under the debt limit for the 
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last 10 years. I think you may recall that 


when you had an N hae to disc 
with Mr. Baird or Mr. Burgess, my orps 


sors, they would have explained the same 
way I am going to, that try as we may, the 
precise timing of these debt requirements 
cánnot, this far in advance, be pinpointed 
as to individual dates. For simple operating 
efficiencies the Treasury has asked for, and 
the Congress has provided, a $3 billion lee- 
way above the expected, best estimate. 

“The CHARMAN. I don't challenge that, 
but the trouble is we have been making 
much of a farce of debt limitation. It was 
supposed at one time to mean something; 
now, if we put two or three billion more 
above what you are actually going to spend, 
it looks as if we are challenging Congress 
can you get up to that, and if so, we will 
raise it still higher. 

“Now, you are our best money experts. 
Are you just a little disturbed about the 
balance-of-payments situation? 

“Mr, Roosa. Yes, indeed, more than a 
little. 

“The CHARMAN.: We will take that up 
later. Are you a little worried about the 
possibility of inflation—possibility, not as 
it now is, but the possibility? 

“Mr. Roosa. The possibility; yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. Isn't the gross 
national product running close now to the 
annual rate of nearly $550 billion? 

“Mr. Roosa. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. It didn't go up to the 
$570 billion that some people thought, but 
it is at a grand and glorious high. 

Mr. Roosa. Yes, sir. 

“The CHARMAN. Don't we face a possibil- 
ity of a $7 or $8 billion deficit in this fiscal 
year? 

“Mr. Roosa. Yes, sir; this fiscal year the 
present estimate is approximately $7 billion. 

“The CHARMAN, Don't we face the possi- 
bility of deficit in the next fiscal year? 

“Mr. Roosa. That possibility; yes, sir. 
But that 

“The Cramman. Of course, if we have a 
tax cut, whatever the deficit is will be that 
much bigger? 

“Mr. Roosa. Indeed; yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

“So, while we do not have inflation now and 
while the speculators on the stock market 
are making out as though they fear a de- 
fiation—we are not in any depression, of 
course, but they make it sound that one is 
coming—there is always the possibility that 
if we would get reckless we could have 
inflation. 

Mr. Roosa. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Do you, as our top money 
expert, figure that there is going to be 
such a great drop in production between 
now and December that you will have to 
spend $2 billion more than you anticipate 
right now, and borrow the money? 

“Mr. Roosa. No, sir; it isn't for that rea- 
son that we ask for this leeway and find 
from time to time that we need it. I 
should make very clear that our present 
presentation of the request for the $308 bil- 
lion, in the form in which it has passed the 
House, would only get by if the budget is 
balanced in fiscal 1963. The way in which 
the limit is scaled down in March and 
again in June could not be satisfied if the 
budget were out of balance; so I think this 
formulation has put in a signaling system 
which makes it imperative, if there is a 
move away from balance, that a new request 
would have to be introduced for additional 
authority on the debt limit in the begin- 
ning of the calendar year 1963.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate proceed to vote on 
Senate bill 3291. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 
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If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

i The bill (S. 3291) was passed, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 355), is amended by 
striking out “July 1, 1962” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1964” and by striking 
out “June 30, 1962“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1964”. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of House bill 11040, Calendar 
No. 1544. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11040), Calendar No. 1544, to provide for 
the establishment, ownership, operation, 
and regulation of a commercial com- 
munications satellite system, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida, Without ob- 
jection, the motion is unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry: Is this a mo- 
tion to have the Senate resume consid- 
onan of the satellite communications 

? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Has the motion 
been made? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the 
motion has been made; and it has been 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
first, I ask that the Senator from Florida 
withhold the motion. We were endeay- 
oring to ascertain the number of the bill, 
because we want to have a quorum call 
before the question of agreeing to the 
motion is put. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to prejudice what the Senator 
from Texas may believe to be his rights. 
However, we had rather an understand- 
ing that after disposing of the two meas- 
ures on which the Senate has acted in 
the last few minutes, this motion would 
be made—so that you gentlemen would 
be protected. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
following the resumption of the bill, all 
Senators are entitled to two more 
speeches—on whatever they are talking 
about. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMATHERS. Exactly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry: Is the motion one 
to take House bill 11040, the space com- 
munications satellite bill, from the cal- 
endar and resume its consideration? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion was that the Senate resume the 
consideration of the bill; and the motion 
was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in view of the fact that the Chair has 
stated that the motion has been unani- 
mously agreed to 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not under- 
stand that the motion has been agreed 
to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, rec- 
ognizing the realities of the situation, 
why does not the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of the bill, and then have the 
quorum call? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Because I wish to 
address myself to the question of agree- 
ing to the motion that the Senate resume 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the deter- 
mination of the Chair that the motion, 
previously made by me, was agreed to, 
be negated. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, we have some 
serious business to take care of. If a 
great constitutional issue were involved 
here, I would not object if Senators de- 
bated it until October, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee indi- 
cated last evening he was prepared to do 
if necessary. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is mis- 
taken about that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. What did the 
Senator say? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I was inquiring as 
to when some other matters would be 
— up, and whether it might occur 

en. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. This bill is the ad- 
ministration bill and it passed the House 
by an almost unanimous vote. It came 
out of the committee with a big ma- 
jority. It seems to me that in the course 
of a few days those Senators who favor 
public ownership could state their case 
and let the Senate vote. But they do 
not want to let the Senate vote, because 
they know they are not going to win. 

Under those circumstances, the Sen- 
ator agreed that, after we agreed to set 
aside the bill so that we could act on 
three measures of importance, the pro- 
visions of two or which would expire by 
the end of June if action was not taken, 
the pending business goes back to the 
calendar. A motion has to be made to 
take it up. Everyone knew it was 
planned to take it up. A motion to take 
it up was made and agreed to. That 
gives every Senator who wants to speak 
against the bill two more chances to 
speak. It would lay aside all previous 
speeches as being counted. Then they 
have 100 amendments, and they can 
make two speeches on each amendment. 
But on top of that they want the 
privilege to make a speech against the 
motion to transact any business, That 
is what it amounts to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, is 
this a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No; this is re- 
serving the right to object to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Sena- 
tor to do away with the unanimous con- 
sent. 

CVIII——710 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. With all good 
humor, after hearing the good Senator 
from Virginia make very lengthy 
speeches against motions to take up busi- 
ness in the Senate 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has covered 5 minutes. That 
is not a very lengthy speech. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know what 
has happened to cause this unusual at- 
tention, because I have heard the Sena- 
tor from Virginia talk for many 
hours 

Mr. ROBERTSON. On constitutional 
issues. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. This is a constitu- 
tional issue. Not many Senators have 
been here to listen to it, I am sorry to 
say. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am going to 
withdraw my objection, because it is the 
responsibility of the leadership to see to 
the transaction of business, and if the 
leadership wants to go into 3 or 4 days 
of debate on whether we are willing even 
to take up the bill at all, that is the re- 
sponsibility of the leadership. 

I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion is vacated. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. What is the is- 
sue before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands, the Senator from 
Florida made a request that the ruling 
on his request be negated. That has 
now been agreed to, without objection. 
Therefore, there is no pending business 
before the Senate. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate return to the con- 
sideration of House bill 11040, the space 
satellite bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (HR. 
11040) to provide for the establishment, 
ownership, operation, and regulation of 
a commercial communications satellite 
system, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, am I 
recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today we were discussing the current 
business, the space communications 
satellite bill, and I am sorry the Senator 
from Virginia does not think it is of im- 
portance, It is of drastic importance. 
It is a matter that affects our foreign 
policy and our communications policy. 
It is a question of whether something 
of tremendous value is going to be given 
away, with nothing returned to the tax- 
payers who have paid for it. If the Sen- 
ator does not think— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia does not complain. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee said he did not 
have a chance to speak, that he was 
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sitting around for 2 or 3 hours. Then, 
when we were going to bring up a bill 
this morning to extend a law that was 
going to expire, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee said he wanted to speak. I said, 
“All right. I will hold my speech back. 
I will not try to hold you back.” 

The Senator from Tennessee made his 
speech, and it was a good speech. Now 
I understand the Senator from Tennes- 
see wants to prevent us from bringing up 
a bill that the Senator from Tennessee 
wants to discuss. I do not understand 
that. I did not think I would stay here 
to listen. The essence of the Senator’s 
proposal is, “I want to speak on the bill, 
but I will not let you bring it up.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator will 
stay here, I will set him straight. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has been in some filibusters him- 
self, and he knows one when he sees it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is why I am 
surprised the Senator from Virginia is 
trying to push us. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am not trying 
to push the Senator. I want the Sena- 
tor to take all the time he wants to take. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator will 
stay here, I will tell him what it is all 
about. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have an impor- 
tant engagement, but if the Senator will 
tell me something worthwhile, I will stay 
here awhile. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know 
whether I can interest the Senator from 
Virginia in something that is worth 
many billions of dollars, but I shall be 
very happy to try to do so. 

It was presented to the Senator from 
Tennessee that the administration had 
two or three measures to extend laws 
which were about to expire by the end of 
this fiscal year, two of which I believe 
were being handled by the Senator from 
Virginia. Not wanting to hold up those 
measures, and even though it is a hodge- 
podge way of doing business, the Senator 
from Tennessee said he would not re- 
sist a motion to set aside the pending 
business—that is, the satellite bill—in 
order to accommodate the leadership 
and the Senator from Virginia and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
so they could bring up these emergency 
matters. 

Let it be said, in the first place, that 
the fact that the satellite bill is here is 
not my doing. The leadership did not 
have to bring it up for consideration now. 
It could well have waited until later. 
The point is that there are other emer- 
gency matters that will be coming up 
for consideration, as I understand. If we 
debate the motion to bring up, then if 
the leadership wants to bring up some 
emergency matter, all he has to do is 
withdraw his motion to bring up, and 
nobody will be in a position to obstruct 
action. I do not want to be in the posi- 
tion of obstructing or delaying action on 
emergency matters, but I do not think it 
is quite fair to those of us who are trying 
to have a continuity of debate on the 
space bill to have the debate go on for 
3 or 4 hours, then have the debate in- 
terrupted by some other matter, then re- 
turn to the satellite bill, and then have 
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some other issue brought up and have 
the satellite bill set aside. 

If the leadership has other emergency 
matters which ought to be brought up, 
which I understand is the case, this re- 
sistance to bringing up this bill will pro- 
tect the leadership and the Senator from 
Virginia, because all the leadership will 
have to do is withdraw the motion to 
bring up the satellite bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is the reason 
why I am going to talk at some length 
on the motion to bring the bill up, be- 
cause I do not believe in this method of 
doing business. I think all the emer- 
gency legislation there is ought to be 
brought up now, so as not to interrupt 
the continuity of our debate on the sat- 
ellite bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have experi- 
enced the same frustration, because we 
have no rules of germaneness in the Sen- 
ate, and I have been on the floor time 
after time with a bill of importance, 
and one Senator will rise to speak on 
another subject, and whatever was pend- 
ing had to be set aside until the Senator 
finished that speech for home consump- 
tion. This interruption would not take 
as much time out of the Senator’s time 
as I have had taken out of my time, 
breaking up whatever continuity there 
was in the thoughts of this Senator and 
other Senators. I can understand the 
Senator’s sense of frustration, but this 
is in keeping with what the Senate has 
always done during the 16 years I have 
been a Member. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sena- 
tor at times resist at great length a mo- 
tion to consider certain bills? It seems 
I heard the Senator speak, resisting a 
motion to consider various bills, not so 
long ago. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has always taken the position 
that he should leave no stone unturned 
to protect the constitutional rights of 
his constituency and the integrity of 
the 10th amendment, which the Senate 
has been frequently ignoring and over- 
riding. Whenever the Senator from 
Tennessee engages in a filibuster to pro- 
tect constitutional rights, I shall never 
vote to put on cloture. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator will 
remain in the Chamber, I will show him 
how this is a talk—not a filibuster—in 
regard to constitutional issues. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have read the 
Recorp for several days. I will read the 
Recorp of the Senator’s remarks, but I 
have an important engagement I must 
keep, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator is 
not interested enough to remain and 
listen, there is nothing I can do about 
it—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am interested. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Other than to ask 
the able Senator, if he thinks the dele- 
gation of the sovereignty of the United 
States to a private corporation—the 
right to negotiate foreign affairs and in- 
ternational relations, requiring treaties 
to be approved by the U.S. Senate—is 
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not a constitutional question, then what 
does the Senator think is a constitu- 
tional question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the Senator is 
so sure of his position, why not let the 
Senate vote, instead of staging a fili- 
buster? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am doing what 
the Senator from Virginia has done many 


times. I am trying to educate the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Trying to educate 
the public? 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Also trying to edu- 
cate the public. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
from Virginia has an engagement he 
must keep. He will be back about 9 
o'clock this evening. The Senator from 
Virginia understands the Senator from 
Tennessee has from now until 10 o’clock 
this evening to expound his views. I 
will be back again about 9 o'clock. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It will certainly be 
good to have the Senator come back 
again, I[Laughter. ] 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names; 
No. 97 Leg.] 

Alken Gore Mundt 
Allott Gruening Murphy 
Anderson ‘uskie 
Bartlett Hayden Neuberger 
Beall Hickenlooper Pell 
Bennett Hickey Prouty 
Boggs Hill Proxmire 
Burdick Holland Randolph 
Bush ka Robertson 
Butler Humphrey Russell 
Byrd, Va Jackson Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Scott 
Cannon Johnston Smathers 
Carlson Jordan Smith, Mass. 
Case, N.J. Keating Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Sparkman 

Kerr Stennis 
Clark Kuchel Symington 
Cooper Lausche Talmadge 
Cotton Long, La Thurmond 
Curtis Magnuson Tower 
Dirksen Mansfield Wiley 
Dodd McCarthy Williams, N.J 
Douglas McClellan Williams, Del 
Dworshak Metcalf Yarborough 
Ellender Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Engle Monroney Young, Ohio 
Ex v Morse 
Fulbright Morton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, so 
that there will be no misunderstanding, 
the motion before the Senate is to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the space 
communications satellite bill. We who 
are opposing the bill are not blocking 
consideration of anything else, If there 
is emergency legislation which must be 
taken up, as I understand the parlia- 
mentary situation, all that would have 
to be done would be to withdraw the mo- 
tion to take up the satellite bill now. 
However, the procedure of bringing up 
the satellite bill which, we have good 
reason to believe, cannot be concluded 
before the expiration of some emergency 
legislation, and having the consideration 
of the bill interrupted, does not allow for 
very good continuity of debate on the 
satellite bill. 
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Therefore I would urge the majority 
leader and others who are interested in 
some kind of emergency legislation to 
call it all up and try to get it behind us 
before we bring up the satellite bill again, 
so that we may have a better situation 
in connection with the debate. Or we 
could bring up the satellite bill again 
in January, if there is not time for a full 
consideration at the present time. 

I made some notations on the cal- 
endar, and I see a great many items on 
the calendar which seem to be emer- 
gency matters or important matters, 
There is Calendar No. 627, S. 2345, to ex- 
tend and improve the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. There is Cal- 
endar No. 676, S. 349, a veterans bill. 
I do not believe the sugar bill is on the 
calendar, but is still in committee. I 
believe there is also a bill somewhere 
to extend corporate taxes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, indeed; I am 
glad to yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether he is desirous of 
getting a disposition made of the space 
satellite bill at any time within the 
reasonable future? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am frank to say 
to the Senator that I am desirous of 
getting a disposition of the bill if it is the 
right kind of disposition. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
mean to say that if we will vote his way 
he will agree to take it up, but if we do 
not agree to do that, he does not want 
us to take it up? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. This is an 
important bill. It ought to be discussed, 
and it ought to be discussed without be- 
ing taken up and then being set aside, 
taken up, set aside, and so forth. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If it is an impor- 
tant bill and the Senator wishes it dis- 
cussed, why does he refuse to let us make 
it the pending business again? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator will 
keep it the pending business without set- 
ting it aside again, I will withdraw my 
objection, so we can dispose of it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the Senator will 
make his case, he will be so persuasive 
in a few hours or days that we can finally 
dispose of it and get on to these other 
matters. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I would not put any 
persuasive power like that in my hands. 
The Senator is entirely too generous. I 
will say to the Senator that if he will 
agree that we can maintain continuity 
in the debate and not have the bill set 
aside again, I will withdraw my objection 
to take it up at this time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am satisfied that 
the majority leader, who sits here, would 
be perfectly agreeable to letting these 
bills affecting laws which will expire and 
which have to be acted upon prior to 
June 30, wait, if he felt he would have 
at least 2 or 3 days prior to the time of 
the expiration to consider them, mean- 
ing by that that the satellite bill would 
then have been disposed of. Therefore, 
if the Senator would give us some kind of 
assurance that the space satellite bill 
could be voted on within 5 days or 4 days 
or a week 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I am only one 
Senator. I have a speech to make. I 
know that there are several other 
Senators who feel very deeply about the 
matter and want to speak. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Will the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am trying to an- 
swer the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I might say to the 
Senator—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the Senator let 
me finish? I wish he would indulge me. 
If he would indulge me, I would ap- 
preciate it very much. He is always 
generous and polite. I have had diffi- 
culty trying to get a quorum in the 
Chamber for the purpose of making my 
speech. I do not know how long it will 
take me to finish my speech. I do not 
believe that I will be much longer. How- 
ever, I cannot speak for other Senators 
who have not yet spoken on the subject. 
There are a number of Senators who 
wish to speak. I cannot say how long 
they will take. I will say to the Senator 
and to the majority leader that if they 
will let us get started now, with the 
understanding that the bill will remain 
the pending business until it is disposed 
of, I will withdraw my resistance to the 
motion to take it up. Or they might wish 
to take it up next year. I remember 
when we had a fight about the rules, 
there was an understanding that the 
resolution would be taken up next year, 
or at some later date. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If there is emer- 
gency legislation which ought to be 
brought up, I will not resist it. All that 
the Senator would have to do would be to 
withdraw his motion to make it the 
pending business. We can go ahead with 
all the emergency bills; but I do not be- 
lieve it is quite fair to us to require us 
to debate for a little while and then to 
have the bill set aside; and then re- 
quire us to try to pick up the ends of the 
debate and start all over again. We 
might come in tomorrow and have the 
bill set aside again, and it would be nec- 
essary for us to try to pick up the debate 
again. I think we are entitled to at least 
some continuity in debate. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I agree completely 
with the Senator's statement that this is 
a very important bill. He says it is of 
such great concern that he wants every 
Senator to remain in the Chamber and 
listen to him. I wish Senators would 
stay and listen to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. There is an important time ele- 
ment with respect to the bill, because if 
it is delayed to such an extent that the 
Soviet Union puts the first communica- 
tions satellite into space, the United 
States will have lost forever the position 
and prestige. So there is an emergency. 

I do not understand the logic of the 
situation, if it is so important, that the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana desire to postpone 
consideration of the bill until next year. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER., If the Senator from 
Florida felt as many of us who oppose 
the bill feel about it, he would under- 
stand that if the satellite is to be placed 
in the hands of a group who have a built- 
in conflict of interest, and because of 
their own equipment and facilities would 
not have the incentive to develop the 
satellite, the United States would be 
second or third. But if we want to be 
certain that the United States will be 
the first to place a successful communi- 
cations satellite in orbit, we had better 
not pass the bill. If we want to be cer- 
tain that the satellite will be in the 
hands of a group who have many rea- 
sons not to develop it, a group which 
is substantially committed, and is try- 
ing to have agencies of Government 
committed to a satellite which many 
persons believe cannot be successful and 
will be obsolete before it ever is built, 
let us pass the bill. 

Our fight today is to try to make cer- 
tain that the United States will have the 
first good communications satellite in 
orbit, and that we will beat the Russians 
to it. In my opinion, the sure way of 
n doing that is by the passage of the 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
wish to have the bill taken up, so that 
he may point out the weaknesses in it? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have tried to do 
that; and if the Senator from Florida 
will agree to have the bill made the pend- 
ing order of business until we have 
completed our debate, I will withdraw 
my resistance to his motion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am certain the 
Senator from Tennessee well knows that 
the Senate must act. upon certain legis- 
lative proposals which will expire on 
June 30. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Why does not the 
Senator bring them up? They are on 
the calendar. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Some of them are, 
but some are not. But the communica- 
tions satellite bill is an extremely im- 
portant and vital one, as the Senator 
says. If he wishes to talk about it, we 
say, let us get on with it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ifthe Senator from 
Florida has other vitally important 
measures to bring up, I will yield to him, 
so that he may withdraw his motion and 
make the emergency bills the pending 
order of business. If he believes that 
those bills are of vital importance, or 
that other bills are important, I shall be 
glad to join with him in making the 
communications satellite bill the pending 
order of business on January 10, 1963. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Did the Senator have so 
little confidence in a motion he might 
make by himself that he thought he 
might have some other Senator join with 
him in making it, in order that it might 
have dignity? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Oklahoma is 
trying to disparage me or not. 

Mr. KERR. I thought the Senator 
from Tennessee was trying to disparage 
the Senator from Florida. I merely 
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wished to see both Senators placed on 
the same level. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; I knew that 
the motion made by the Senator from 
Florida would. be more persuasive than 
one made by me, so I was inviting the 
Senator from Florida to join with me. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have moved that 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
a vital bill, a bill which the Senator from 
Tennessee admits is vitally important 
to the United States and the free world. 
Yet the Senator does not wish to let the 
Senate vote on the motion, so that the 
bill may be taken up and reach the point 
where it can be debated and the Senate 
can decide what it will do about it. 

I am sure the Senator understands 
that he does not have enough votes to 
sustain his position; so in point of fact 
we all know, as a realistic matter, that 
the Senate is involved in what we some- 
times. euphemistically refer to as a 
filibuster. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Florida has had good experience in that 
kind of activity. 

Mr.SMATHERS. That is why I know 
one when I see it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I know the Senator 
from Florida speaks with great knowl- 
edge of that subject. I am certain he 
is speaking for himself and no one else; 
but he misinterprets what I am saying. 

We are perfectly willing to proceed and 
to finish the debate with continuity 
from now on. We will remain here as 
long as any Senator wishes to remain. 
But it is not fair to us to have our debate 
interrupted and set aside, and then to 
require us to pick up the ends and start 
over again, only to have the bill set 
aside again. 

My feeling is that if there are emer- 
gency measures which ought to be 
passed, the leadership should bring them 
up now, so that we may have some con- 
tinuity in our debate on the communi- 
cations satellite bill. I have talked with 
members of the press and others, who 
say, “You debate a while today, and you 
set aside the bill. We do not think that 
is a logical way to present the case.“ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator talks 
about continuity and about getting on 
with the bill. At the proper time, I 
should like to propose a unanimous-con- 
sent request that there be a limitation of 
1 hour for each amendment and 6 hours 
on the bill, and then a vote on the pas- 
sage of the bill on, say, July 5 of this 
year. In that way we can continue the 
debate and be in accord with what the 
Senator desires. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should have to 
object to that proposal. I am certain 
the Senator from Montana realizes that 
this is a bill of transcendant importance 
and represents the giving away of an ex- 
tremely valuable asset which the tax- 
payers have developed. The people of 
the country ought to know about it. 

I have been impressed with the state- 
ment that the bill for the first time dele- 
gates the sovereignty of the United 
States in treatymaking to a private cor- 
Poration, because treaties and executive 
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agreements will be required. Certainly, 
that feature of the bill is entitled to more 
consideration. 

I am not in a position at this time to 
say how long other Senators would like 
to discuss the bill. 

The burden is on Senators who wish 
to bring up emergency measures, to bring 
them up. We are holding up nothing at 
the present time. If we begin to discuss 
the bill this afternoon, we shall consider 
further what our situation may be if fur- 
ther efforts are made to interrupt us 
after we get started with our discussion 
and debate on the bill. Many emergency 
measures are on the calendar. I hope 
that as many of them as possible may 
now be disposed of, without causing 
other interruptions in the debate on the 
communications satellite bill. 

Mr. President, it is only reasonable to 
assume that some consideration should 
be given to the role which the United 
Nations might eventually play in con- 
nection with the communications satel- 
lite system. It is entirely fitting that 
the President should consider what role 
the United Nations might eventually 
play. It is altogether fitting that lan- 
guage to that effect be included in the 
bill to create an agency which would 
own and operate the U.S. portion of the 
satellite system. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield, 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Ohio, provided 
I do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I express my 
gratitude to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee for yielding to me for 
the privilege of making a statement 
which I consider to be of importance; 
and, of course, without the Senator 
losing his right to the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Ohio for that 
purpose, provided his statement will 
appear elsewhere in the RECORD. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment may appear in the Recorp follow- 
ing the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(At this point Mr. KEFAUVER yielded to 
Mr. YouncG of Ohio, whose remarks ap- 
pear elsewhere in the RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GruENING] 
asked me to yield. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to him without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senatcr 
from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
have read and heard much of the debate 
on the floor so far concerning the need 
for the immediate enactment of H.R. 
11040. Nothing I have heard or read so 
far has caused me to change my original 
belief that we should not be hasty in the 
passage of this measure in the form in 
which it comes before us. 
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We must realize that the placing of 
the satellite in private hands is an ir- 
reversible step. So long as there is even 
the remotest possibility that the mech- 
anism created by the Congress to con- 
trol the satellite might operate as a 
monopoly against public interest, we 
should retain such control in the hands 
of the Government. 

Inaction at this time can have no dire 
consequences. The Federal Government 
will not be hampered by our inaction in 
continuing the development of the satel- 
lite, in its launching, and in its operation 
during its early, experimental years. 

I concede, of course, that there is 
much to be said about the value to the 
prestige of the United States in being the 
first to launch a communications satel- 
lite. But I cannot concede that our 
not passing H.R. 11040 would in the 
slightest impede our efforts to be the 
first nation to orbit a communications 
satellite. After all, all the development 
work so far on this great scientific ad- 
vance has taken place under the aegis 
of the Federal Government and without 
the passage of a measure such as H.R. 
11040. 

This was admitted by Mr. Samuel M. 
Barr, vice president of Western Union 
Telegraph Co., before the Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee when 
he was asked what he would do if he had 
$200 million to spend on a communica- 
tions satellite right now. He replied: 

Well, for an appreciable period of time it 
would sit on its hands, Deferral of this 
legislation until next year will not delay the 
development of a space satellite communi- 
cations system in any degree. 


In the face of such testimony, it is 
difficult for me to understand the need 
for haste in the establishment of this 
corporation. 

I say that especially in view of the de- 
termined opposition to the passage of 
this bill in this form at this time by the 
able and distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

In that connection I was very much 
impressed by the minority views ex- 
pressed by two of our able and dis- 
tinguished colleagues, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] and my col- 
league from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 
The reasons they advance for opposing 
the passage of H.R. 11040 in its present 
form are most cogent and nothing I 
have heard or read has controverted 
them. 

One point made in those minority 
views has not, in my opinion, been suf- 
ficiently aired. I refer to the effect upon 
our conduct of foreign affairs of the pow- 
ers vested in this proposed private cor- 
poration. All too often in the past we 
have seen the devastating effect upon 
our relations with foreign governments 
when two governmental agencies work 
at cross purposes. From time to time 
we bring to light sad examples of the 
CIA pulling one way and the State De- 
partment hauling another way. In the 
field of foreign aid we find examples of 
such pulling and hauling coming to light 
at every turn. 

But, Mr. President, these are examples 
of two agencies of the Federal Govern- 
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ment negotiating with the same foreign 
government along different lines. How 
much more devastating will it be when 
one of the agencies operating in that 
country is a private corporation, whose 
purposes and aims would not necessarily 
be the same as those of our State De- 
partment? 

The proposed bill is much too loose in 
the role it gives to the State Department. 

All the present bill provides in this re- 
spect is as follows: 

Sec. 402. Whenever the corporation shall 
enter into business negotiations with respect 
to facilities, operations, or services author- 
ized by this Act with any international or 
foreign entity, it shall notify the Department 
of State of the negotiations, and the Depart- 
ment of State shall advise the corporation of 
relevant foreign policy considerations. 
Throughout such negotiations the corpora- 
tion shall keep the Department of State in- 
formed with respect to such considerations. 
The corporation may request the Depart- 
ment of State to assist in the negotiations 
and that Department shall render such as- 
sistance as may be appropriate. 


That is truly an unusual provision, Mr. 
President. 

In the first place, the conduct of our 
foreign affairs rests with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. We have in the past always re- 
spected that authority of the President. 

Yet here we seek to delegate the Presi- 
dent’s power to negotiate with foreign 
governments to a private corporation 
without any safeguards except that the 
corporation must tell the Department of 
State of its actions. 

Mr. President, we should note care- 
fully that the State Department is not 
given a veto over the manner or con- 
tent of those negotiations. As I read the 
provisions of this bill, the Department of 
State is notified of what has been agreed 
to after the agreement is signed, sealed, 
and delivered. The private corporation 
is told by the State Department, under 
this bill, “of relevant foreign policy con- 
siderations” but nowhere in the bill is the 
private corporation required to negotiate 
in keeping with and not contrary to those 
“foreign policy considerations.” And, 
even if the bill were amended to include 
such requirement, who would judge 
whether the negotiations of this private 
corporation were consonant with or con- 
trary to policy considerations vital to 
the interests of the United States? 
Would we set up this private corporation 
as a super“ Department of State to 
judge whether its negotiations helped or 
hindered our foreign policy? If not, and 
if it is intended that the State Depart- 
ment should be the judge of such mat- 
ters, how can the State Department 
carry out such function when the bill 
does not require the State Department 
to be a party to the negotiations? 

Note, Mr. President, the curious lan- 
guage of this section. The private cor- 
poration may—or may not—request the 
Department of State to participate in the 
negotiations. On the other hand, if re- 
quested, the Department of State must 
participate. This is a very curious 
provision. Here we have the State 
Department required to participate in 
negotiations with a foreign nation upon 
the request of a private corporation. 
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Suppose that the request is untimely 
and for reasons which would advance the 
best interests of the United States the 
Department of State was of the opin- 
ion that it should not participate in such 
negotiations? It is not, under the pro- 
visions of this bill, given the option of 
refusing to participate but must rush in 
at the behest of a private corporation 
which might well put its own narrow in- 
terests ahead of the broader interests 
of the Nation. 

I note that only one member of the 
Senate Commerce Committee is also a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Surely, in a matter as far 
reaching as this, the other members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
should have ample opportunity to give 
the Senate the benefit of their formal ad- 
vice. I say that especially in view of the 
fact that three distinguished members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee are actively opposing the passage of 
this bill in this form. 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that 
we already have too many diverse Fed- 
eral agencies operating in foreign coun- 
tries. We cannot and we should not 
delegate the conduct of our foreign pol- 
icy to a private agency which would not 
even be under the control of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

I strongly urge that this bill be re- 
ferred to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee so that we may have the 
benefit of the views of all the members 
of that committee and any recommenda- 
tions as to how a private corporation 
could be placed in charge of the opera- 
tion of the communication satellite and 
agreements negotiated with foreign 
powers without jeopardizing the conduct 
of our foreign relations. 

In my remarks today, Mr. President, 
I have touched only on the foreign rela- 
tions aspects of this bill and my serious 
reservations to it on that score. 

There are many other aspects of the 
bill as to which I also have reservations. 

One of those aspects relates to my 
doubt as to the efficacy of the Federal 
Communications Commission in regulat- 
ing the corporation sought to be created 
by this bill. 

Through the years, my faith in our 
regulatory agencies has been badly 
shaken. 

We in Alaska enjoy the dubious dis- 
tinction of having the highest cost of 
living of any State in the Union. This 
in great measure is due to our extremely 
high transportation costs and the fact 
that almost everything consumed in 
Alaska must be imported. Through the 
years, Alaskans have appealed in vain to 
the succession of maritime regulatory 


boards and commissions to effect a re- 


duction in water transportation costs. 
Our appeals have fallen on deaf ears, re- 
gardless of the composition of these 
boards and commissions, regardless of 
which administration was in power, and 
regardless of how cogent a presentation 
was made. 

Recently, a gleam of hope appeared 
when the Federal Maritime Commission’s 
examiner disallowed a freight rate in- 
crease put into effect by the Alaska 
Steamship Co. However, by some curi- 
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ous quirk of reasoning, the increase was 
disallowed only as to the future, not as 
to the past. Apparently, the increase 
somehow ripened into unreasonableness 
with the passage of time. 

I am hopeful the Commission will re- 
verse the examiner and declare that the 
rate increase was unreasonable in the 
past and will be unreasonable in the 
future. 

I cite this example, Mr. President, only 
as a means of pointing out that Alaskans 
are particularly wary of our Federal 
regulatory bodies and would want to be 
very certain that the private monopoly 
which this bill seeks to establish will not 
be in a position to gouge the public with 
the approval of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

We have had other experiences of that 
kind. Lacking forms of transportation 
that are available to the other States, 
and having very few roads, Alaska en- 
tered the Union in the unique situation 
of having not merely a few, but a ma- 
jority of its communities unconnected 
by either highways or railway facilities, 
a situation unthinkable in all other 
States of the United States. It has a 
defective maritime freight service, the 
passenger service having been suspended 
in 1954. Alaska is therefore almost 
wholly reliant for her transportation on 
air transportation. Partly because of 
the few roads and party because they 
are pioneers in spirit, Alaskans have 
taken to the air and have gradually de- 
veloped a fine system of intra-Alaskan 
aviation and a fine system of connecting 
airlines with the other 49 States. 

So far as aviation is concerned, 
Alaska is excellently situated. We have 
reached that point only recently. 

But what happened recently? CAB 
wishes to scrap all that progress. It 
wishes to abolish completely the service 
by Pan American Airways, the pioneer 
in America and the leader in promoting 
connections by air between the lower 49 
States and Alaska, which has recently 
inaugurated a fine jet service to Alaska. 
It was the original line connecting 
Alaska with the 48 States. In addition, 
it is a nonsubsidized carrier. 

Therefore, the argument which is 
heard in favor on this occasion is hard 
to understand, inasmuch as Pan Ameri- 
can Airways derives no subsidy. 

That is the first step which CAB pro- 
poses. 

The second step is to limit the opera- 
tions of Northwest Airlines, likewise an 
unsubsidized carrier, and make its serv- 
ice to Alaska merely incidental to stop- 
offs on the way to the Orient. 

Northwest Airlines now has an excel- 
lent daily service between New York and 
Anchorage, and daily service from Se- 
attle to Anchorage. CAB would abol- 
ish all that service. 

It would then compel the two remain- 
ing carriers, Alaska Airlines and Pacific 
Northern Airlines, to enter into a sort 
of shotgun marriage. The net result, in 
effect, would be to scrap the one good 
form of transportation which is now 
available in Alaska, painfully built up 
through private enterprise, and create a 
complete monopoly. That is one type 
of experience which Alaskans have had 
with Federal regulatory bodies. In this 
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particular case, we are fearful of the 
great powers vested in one of the regu- 
latory agencies. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not the dream of 
many eminent scientists and engineers 
in this field that the day is not far dis- 
tant when there may be worldwide tele- 
vision communication? 

Mr. GRUENING. It certainly is. 
That would do much to promote under- 
standing between peoples. It would do 
much to promote the cause of peace, 
because as we see and come to know one 
another, many differences are likely to 
disappear or diminish. 

Mr. GORE. Why is it that a new 
facility, so vast in its potential for the 
peace of the world and for the security 
of the United States and for the bene- 
fit of mankind, is subjected by the bill 
to the handicaps of a private corpora- 
tion to achieve working international 
agreements with many nations of the 
world, which would be necessary for the 
establishment of a global satellite com- 
munications system? 

Mr. GRUENING. I believe that the 
answer to the question of my able friend 
from Tennessee is that for this very rea- 
son some of us are very hesitant to rush, 
in this vast field which opens up the 
greatest era in the history of mankind, 
and turn it over to private enterprise. 
At the very least this should be the chief 
or major responsibility of government. 
It will have to deal with other govern- 
ments; and in time this program will 
become a matter of understanding be- 
tween governments. 

I find it difficult to understand how 
we can expect a private company to carry 
on these highly complex negotiations, 
which at best would tax the resourceful- 
ness and ingenuity of the State Depart- 
ment and the remainder of the executive 
branch of our Government. 

Mr. GORE. Laudable as is the profit 
motive, by which I am stimulated in 
my private life—and I daresay the 
junior Senator from Alaska is also, as 
are also all business interests and many 
other people—it does not follow that be- 
cause of the laudability of the profit 
motive inherent in our free enterprise 
system, all of our national purposes, in- 
ternational in scope, may be served by 
the more narrowly confined profit mo- 
tive of one private corporation. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator is 
quite correct. I share his view. Under 
the private enterprise system, we must 
be stimulated by the profit motive. How- 
ever, this situation is far beyond the 
capacity of one company to handle. It 
involves many widespread factors all 
over the globe, as well as questions of 
peace and war. It involves the whole 
question of control of the vast outer 
space. It seems inconceivable that we 
should turn this program over to any one 
private agency. Our Government would 
be taxed to its full ingenuity and ca- 
pacity to handle this problem. If, after 
the years pass, and after the Govern- 
ment has launched it, it then seems de- 
sirable to interpose the profit motive, 
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that problem can be reopened. Certain- 
ly, that should not be done at the very 
beginning of the program when we do 
not fully know and understand what all 
the complications and implications are. 
This is no time to adopt a policy which, 
as I have pointed out, would probably be 
irreversible. 

Mr. GORE. Perhaps all of us recog- 
nize some of the commercial potentiali- 
ties and the importance and value of 
commercial potentialities. I do not 
speak disdainfully of either the profit 
motive or the commercial potentialities. 
However, what I am trying to say to my 
distinguished colleague from Alaska is 
that there may be many national pur- 
poses, foreign policy objectives, not only 
in the context of the cold war but also 
in worldwide responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities which cannot be measured by 
the necessarily more narrow concepts of 
the profit and loss statement of a private 
corporation. 

Mr. GRUENING. I fully agree with 
the Senator’s view on this subject. I 
share his view on the desirability of pro- 
moting private enterprise, which is a 
system which we enjoy and which we 
have carried to the greatest height of 
development. We wish to continue to 
develop it. Certainly it should never 
be discouraged. However, it seems to 
me that in this case we would be very 
unwise if we turned this almost totally 
unexplored field over to one private en- 
terprise. 

Mr. GORE. Iam not prepared to deny 
that there is a place or will be a place 
for commercial application. I hope 
there will be commercial opportunities, 
many opportunities. But it seems to me 
to be utterly unwise to handicap devel- 
opment of a truly global system of satel- 
lite communications with the limitations 
of a private corporation. It appears to 
me unwise for Congress to convey to such 
private corporation the responsibility 
and prerogative which, under the Con- 
stitution, is the responsibility of the 
President of the United States, to con- 
duct the Nation’s foreign affairs and to 
enter into international agreements and 
treaties. 

Mr. GRUENING. It seems to me to 
be unthinkable that we should turn over 
to a private company the power vested 
in the President and by him delegated 
to the Department of State. I doubt 
whether a private company would be 
successful in effecting the kind of nego- 
tiations and international agreements 
with other powers which would be abso- 
lutely essential. Space is not the prop- 
erty of any one nation. 

Mr. GORE. When I raised this ques- 
tion a few days ago, one distinguished 
Senator asked, in effect, “Why do you 
not take this up with the man at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue? This is the Pres- 
ident’s bill.” 

I fina that the bill which President 
Kennedy sent to Congress and requested 
Congress to pass provided that the De- 
partment of State, which is under the 
direction of the Executive, should con- 
duct the negotiations with other nations 
necessary to reach agreements for the 
development of a global satellite commu- 
nications system. 
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Mr. GRUENING. I assume the Sena- 
tor’s point is that in its present form the 
mn is not really the administration’s 

III. 

Mr. GORE. It bears but little resem- 
blance to the bill which President Ken- 
nedy sent to the Senate. Why is the 
responsibility for the conduct of the Na- 
tion’s foreign affairs, which is undeni- 
ably vested by the Constitution in the 
President of the United States, dele- 
gated by the bill to a private monopoly? 

Mr. GRUENING. That is the point of 
the question to which we are addressing 
ourselves in urging that there be no pre- 
cipitate action on the bill. We desire 
that the bill be thoroughly debated, and 
that amendments which may be offered 
also be thoroughly discussed, so that 
there may be a real understanding of 
how the bill came to us in the misshapen 
form in which it now is. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that apart 
from the prerogative of the President, 
the Senate has a constitutional respon- 
sibility to advise and consent in foreign 
affairs; and if there is anything more 
foreign than the space surrounding the 
earth, and extending for an indefinite 
distance in all directions, it certainly is 
this field. 

Mr. GORE. If there is to be a system 
of world communication involving 
ground facilities telephonic, radio, and 
television frequencies and many other 
facilities which I am sure I cannot fore- 
see, but which even the experts say they 
cannot foresee —— 

Mr. GRUENING. Will not the Sen- 
ator agree that to date the Government 
has done or sponsored all the work in 
this field? Why should that work sud- 
denly be turned over to a private enter- 
prise? What harm is there in allowing 
the Government to continue until it has 
worked out an adequate understanding 
of what is involved, and then have Con- 
gress legislate accordingly? I hope very 
much that the work will be allowed to 
continue under Government auspices and 
control until such time as science, and 
the combinations of science involved— 
many of them new, many of them 
scarcely tried, many of them highly com- 
plex—are further understood and de- 
veloped, and at that time decide what 
seems to be best for the future. 

Mr. GORE. I would be willing, as I 
venture to surmise the junior Senator 
from Alaska would be willing, to have 
the fullest possible cooperation between 
the Government and the various com- 
munications carriers in the attainment 
of such a goal. 

Mr. GRUENING. Absolutely; there 
should be the closest cooperation; and 
that is what I and some of those who 
are hesitant to rush the bill to enact- 
ment hope will take place. We hope 
there will be the closest cooperation be- 
tween the Government, the communi- 
cations companies, and others engaged 
in the field. But for the present the 
ultimate decision and ultimate control 
of this great system should be vested in 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. GORE. By what reason is it as- 
sumed that the attainment of a global 
satellite communications system will 
come more readily by vesting in a single 
private monopoly ownership and author- 
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ity for U.S. participation in such a com- 

munications system, the development of 
an international communications sys- 
tem, and the attainment or failure of 
attainment of international multilateral 
agreements and treaties which will be 
necessary if there is to be successful 
operation? 

Mr. GRUENING. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the import of the statement of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I believe such an act 
would hinder the efficient and adequate 
attainment of a global system of satel- 
lite communications. 

Mr. GRUENING. I agree with the 
Senator from Tennessee. Does he not 
agree that initially the mistakes in a field 
so important might be extremely costly? 
We are moving in an almost uncharted 
sea—the sea of space. If we should make 
the wrong moves now, if we get off to a 
poor start, other nations might rush in 
and preempt the field and thus make it 
extremely difficult later for us to rectify 
the situation or return to a policy which 
was proved wise in the beginning. 

Mr. GORE. I agree. Perhaps the 
Senator from Alaska will be interested to 
know that only today the Committee on 
Foreign Relations met in executive ses- 
sion to consider a bill which would per- 
mit certain foreign embassies in Wash- 
ington to establish shortwave, high 
frequency radio installations, provided 
those countries afforded the United 
States reciprocal rights. This measure 
was considered of sufficient importance 
in international relations to be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
In turn, after the Committee on Foreign 
Relations had considered the bill, it was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce 
for its consideration. Yet the pending 
bill is one which envisions a global sys- 
tem of satellite communications, televi- 
sion, telephonic, radio, and perhaps other 
potentials, which my unscientific mind 
cannot foresee, yet it has not been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. GRUENING. It seems to me to be 
a grave omission that the bill has not 
been referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The bill came to the Senate from the 
Committee on Commerce. It was per- 
fectly proper for that committee to con- 
sider the bill; but it seems to me that no 
committee has a greater right to be 
heard on the proposed legislation and to 
study it thoroughly than has the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The bill 
has come to the Senate from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. GORE. I consider it to be not only 
a right but also, it seems to me, a respon- 
sibility. Moreover, I suggest to the Sen- 
I am not sure that 
the enactment of the bill, conveying to a 
private corporation the right to be the 
agent of the U.S. Government in the 
negotiation of multilateral agreements 
or treaties with many nations, and dele- 
gating such responsibility, does not 
constitute an abrogation of the consti- 
tutional responsibility of the Senate, 
condoning and providing for such an 
abrogation of responsibility by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 
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Mr. GRUENING. I agree with the 
Senator. While I am a recent arrival in 
the Senate and have a deep sense of 
humility, I must say that I have been 
distressed, in the 342 years I have been 
here, to observe the number of instances 
in which, it has seemed to me, at least, 
the Senate has abdicated its traditional 
prerogatives and turned them over to the 
Executive. We have great confidence 
in the Executive. We want to give him 
the powers which are legitimately his. 
But the Senate has a duty, particularly 
in the field of foreign relations, to advise 
and consent. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Tennessee would agree with me, 
but I feel that that is true also in a 
related field, the important field of for- 
eign aid, which is a new development, a 
field which did not exist in previous 
years.. In previous years, before the 
coming of the Marshall plan, the execu- 
tive function of the Senate was to advise 
and consent to treaties and to the nomi- 
nations of ambassadors and high officials 
of the various departments, and that was 
about all, But the programs for spend- 
ing vast sums of money in aiding foreign 
countries introduced an entirely differ- 
ent element into our foreign relations; 
and I regret to state—although I state it 
without any criticism—that the program 
has become so vast that the Foreign 
Relations Committees of the two bodies 
have not been able to exercise the kind 
of vigilance and control which corre- 
sponding committees of the Congress 
exercise over domestic programs and 
appropriations. 

As the Senator from Tennessee well 
knows, if we wish to make a domestic 
appropriation of some kind—for in- 
stance, for the construction of a lodge 
in a national forest—that item has to go 
through the regular routine of author- 
ization by the two bodies, and then ap- 
proval by the appropriation subcommit- 
tee of one body, and then approval by 
the full Appropriations Committee, then 
passage by that body, followed by a simi- 
lar procedure in the other body. How- 
ever, in the case of foreign aid, we are 
writing blank checks. It is true that the 
foreign-aid program is presented in gen- 
eral outline to the appropriate commit- 
tees; but that does not by any means give 
the kind of control and vigilance to 
which we are accustomed, especially as 
the appropriations for foreign aid are 
becoming more and more astronomical 
in size; I think that situation may be 
behind some of the failures of the for- 
eign aid program. 

So I should like to have the Congress 
exercise more vigilance and exercise to a 
greater extent its prerogatives before 
such expenditures are committed. In 
the past we have found that hundreds of 
millions of dollars which have been spent 
have been wasted; and attention has 
been called to that situation, but only 
after it was too late. The Department 
of State has said it realizes the existence 
of that situation, and has said it would 
do better. However, there has been very 
little change. 

In this case, as my able colleague has 
pointed out, it is imperative that the 
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Foreign Relations Committee examine 
thoroughly this proposed legislation, 

Thorough consideration by the other 
two committees which have passed on it 
is also vital; but in my judgment it is 
most vital that thorough consideration 
be given the bill by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Alaska yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. GRUENING, I yield with pleas- 
ure. 

Mr. GORE. I repeat that the com- 
munications satellite bill, which encom- 
passes the dreams of all mankind for 
closer communication around the 
world—in short, a global communication 
satellite system, which would require 
delicate and continued negotiations and 
the operation of agreements among the 
nations—has not even been referred to 
or considered by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Moreover, the bill which was sent to 
Congress by the President maintains the 
constitutional line of responsibility, by 
requesting the Congress to provide that 
the executive branch shall conduct the 
negotiations with other nations. But 
that provision has been stricken from the 
bill, and thus the bill would strip from 
the President the authority which under 
the Constitution is his and the responsi- 
bility which under the Constitution is 
his, and would vest it in a private cor- 
poration. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee another question: Does he 
understand how it would be possible to 
separate communications in space from 
explorations in space? We are now en- 
gaged in efforts to extend our explora- 
tions in space—for example, to reach 
the moon, and ultimately to reach the 
planets. How can we separate those 
prodigious efforts from communications 
in space? Both will have to be carried 
on by the Federal Government. Yet it 
is proposed to turn over the other func- 
tion to a private firm. 

Mr. GORE. I do not have the answer; 
but the question of the Senator from 
Alaska illustrates one example to which 
I referred when earlier I indicated to him 
that I thought the purposes of the United 
States, national and international in 
scope, and, indeed, spatial in scope, may 
not be subject to measurement by the 
profit motive of a private corporation, 
organized for the traditional and the 
entirely praiseworthy purpose of making 
a profit. This simply does not meet the 
requirements of a global satellite com- 
munication system. I think there will 
be opportunities for commercial exploi- 
tation, and I am in favor of that. But 
I am not in favor of relying solely upon 
the profit motive in dealing with an area 
so vast and so unknown, and as to which 
the objectives may be far beyond, and 
not commensurate with, a profit in dol- 
lars and cents. 

Mr. GRUENING. Moreover, it deals 
with an area which may be most im- 
portant to the survival of our Nation. 
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If we were to lose control of the com- 
munications system of the air, certainly 
our national security would be in jeop- 
ardy; and certainly it is the function of 
our Government to prevent that. 

Mr. GORE. I agree. Furthermore, 
those who repeatedly have implied that 
those of us who are raising these ques- 
tions are antiadministration and are 
opposing the administration’s bill should 
be reminded—and let me do so at this 
time—that the bill which President 
Kennedy recommended to Congress re- 
served to the executive branch of the 
Government its constitutional responsi- 
bility to negotiate treaties and agree- 
ments with other nations. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is correct; 
and as the Senator from Tennessee has 
pointed out, this bill is not the adminis- 
tration’s bill. The bill now before us 
has been altered in a very important 
aspect, even though in only a few 
sentences. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee whether—granted that this 
is a controversial issue and that there 
are legitimate differences of opinion in 
connection with it—can he see any rea- 
son why there should be such great haste 
in rushing this legislation through to 
enactment? What shall we lose if we 
study the bill carefully and obtain the 
benefit of the opinions of the members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee in 
regard to it? What danger will there 
be if that prudent course of action is 
followed? 

Mr. GORE. It seems to me that en- 
actment of the pending bill would be a 
hindrance, rather than a help, to the 
efficient and adequate development of a 
global satellite communication system. 

Mr. GRUENING. It is my hope that 
as the debate proceeds, regardless of 
whatever may be done, at some appro- 
priate time the bill will be referred to 
the Foreign Relations Committee, of 
which my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] is a 
member, and in the committee will be 
given careful study by all its members, 
so that the Senate will have the benefit 
of their views in regard to the bill. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee is not in the Chamber today. 
I have not heard his expression of 
opinion, and I cannot speak for him, but 
I am confident he will be greatly in- 
terested and concerned in this legis- 
lation. 

Not too long ago the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee opposed a 
Presidential appointment because he felt 
his committee had not been consulted in 
a field that was very close to foreign re- 
lations. I thought that was a very 
understandable position on his part. 
While I cannot speak for him, I do know 
the feelings of some of the other mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee 
is that this measure should be referred to 
them for further inspection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Yesterday and the day 
before I was working on a speech de- 
voted almost entirely to this angle of 
the pending question. When I have 
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completed my speech, it is my purpose 
to send a copy to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and my other col- 
leagues on that committee, requesting 
their careful consideration. 

It is my view that the bill should be 
considered by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. It was considered by the 
Commerce Committee. It was con- 
sidered by the Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee. 

In essence, this is a bill dealing with 
international relations. True, it involves 
space communications technology, but 
in the application of that technology, 
the development of the system can be ob- 
tained only through the conclusion of 
multilateral agreements and treaties 
with many nations. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is correct. I 
thank the Senator. 

We in Alaska have much to hope for 
in the communications satellite. We 
hope it will be a means of joining our 
State to the other States even closer 
than it is joined now—communications- 
wise—and that there will come a day 
in the not too distant future when simul- 
taneous television programs can be seen 
everywhere in the 49th as well as in the 
other States. 

When that day comes, Mr. President, 
we do not want to be in a position where 
we have to stand, hat in hand, before 
a private monopolistic corporation and 
plead with its managers to lower rates 
so that Alaska can in fact afford to be 
joined through the communications 
satellite with the other citizens of the 
Nations, 

We do not want to wake up and find 
that, while the facilities are there, the 
cost of using them is prohibitive. 

We have enough of appealing to Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies to lower rates— 
enough of rubber-stamp approvals of 
rate increases—enough of gouging by 
those who seek: only to monopolize com- 
munications to Alaska—whether by land 
or sea—for their own materialistic gain. 

Mr. President, for these, and many 
other reasons, I urge that this bill not 
be enacted in its present form and that 
every conceivable action be taken to 
safeguard the public welfare. 


GIVE THE WORDS “FHA INSURED” 
VALIDITY 
Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, 
I wish to speak on another subject. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 


NEUBERGER in the chair). The Senator 
from Alaska. 
Mr. GRUENING. I introduce a bill to 


amend the National Housing Act to pro- 
tect purchasers of homes covered by 
FHA-insured mortgages against major 
defects. I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
and that the bill lie on the desk until 
the conclusion of business on June 29, 
1962, to afford others an opportunity to 
eosponsor this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. This situation was 
graphically brought to the attention of 
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the Members of the Alaska congressional 
delegation recently upon the receipt of 
numerous complaints from the pur- 
chasers of approximately 50 prefabri- 
cated homes near Anchorage, Alaska. 
We immediately asked that the matter 
be investigated by the Federal Housing 
Administration. That agency is now 
going into this matter thoroughly, and 
it is our hope that through its persua- 
sive powers the manufacturer and ven- 
dor of these homes will bring these 
homes up to specification and make them 
habitable. 

In the course of our discussions with 
the officials of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration they pointed out that even 
though these homes were represented to 
the prospective purchasers as “FHA in- 
sured,” the FHA claimed there was no 
legal liability upon the Federal Housing 
Administration to insure that the houses 
delivered met the standards of specifica- 
tions established by the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

This situation should not be permitted 
to continue. 

I do not know how many other home- 
buyers throughout the country have 
been similarly lulled into a false sense 
of security when purchasing FHA-in- 
sured homes. I would imagine that the 
numbers are large. 

In the cases about which complaints 
were lodged with us and by us with the 
Federal Housing Administration, there 
was a gross undercompliance with FHA 
specifications, both in the construction 
of the homes in Indiana and the installa- 
tion of the homes in Alaska. This de- 
spite the fact that FHA had supposedly 
established an inspection system at both 
locations and proper certifications of in- 
spections and compliance had been 
issued. 

It is my hope that, through the good 
offices of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, both the vendor and the manu- 
facturer will speedily bring these homes 
up to specifications and, in addition, 
make them habitable. But a buyer who 
has relied upon the inducement that the 
home he is purchasing is FHA insured 
should not be forced to rely upon the 
good offices of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to obtain the type of home 
he thought he was buying. 

Such a buyer should have a legal right 
and not an equitable prayer. He should 
not be forced to beg for something to 
which he should be entitled as a matter 
of right. 

The doctrine of caveat emptor should 
not apply where the Federal Government 
permits the manufacturer and vendor 
to use the words “FHA insured” to de- 
lude the buyer into believing that some- 
how the Federal Housing Administration 
insures the quality of the homes. Either 
this designation should not be permit- 
ted and the buyer should be clearly told 
that he is on his own or, if the words 
“FHA insured” are permitted to be used, 
the Federal Government should stand 
back of the quality of the home sold. 

The bill I am introducing would do 
just that. 

The bill would permit FHA to pay to 
the mortgagor under an FHA-insured 
mortgage the reasonable costs of cor- 
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recting structural or other major de- 
fects which require correction in order 
to bring the dwelling into substantial 
conformity with plans and specifications 
approved by the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner or in order to render the dwell- 
ing safe and habitable. 

I shall read certain correspondence 
relative to this matter between the home- 
owners and the Members of the Alaska 
congressional delegation, as well as with 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

Madam President, I wish to read some 
of these communications because they 
have an important bearing on the pro- 
posed legislation, which I hope will be 
enacted. First I wish to read a letter 
from Eagle River, Alaska, a community 
a few miles north of Anchorage, written 
by Mr. Robert L. Johnson and Mrs. E. 
Birdean Johnson, his wife: 


EAGLE RIVER, ALASKA, 
March 29, 1962. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 

Senate Office Building, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR GRUENING: During October 
1961, we purchased and moved into a new 
FHA-approved home constructed by Modern 
Homes, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska. The FHA 
case number is 60-008464, Eagle River Heights 
subdivision, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Our FHA~approved dwelling has numerous 
major and minor defects and these are of 
primary concern to us, since the purchase of 
our home represents a major capital invest- 
ment. 

In accordance with current FHA Home 
Owners Guide Handbook we officially notified 
the contractor, Modern Homes, Inc., of the 
deficiencies existing in our home and re- 
quested corrective action. After a 30-day 
lapse of time it became apparent that the 
contractor in no way intended to correct the 
defects. Again following the FHA Home 
Owners Guide, we corresponded with the 
office of the director, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Anchorage, Alaska, and re- 
quested his office take necessary immediate 
action on our behalf. 

The director of the Anchorage, FHA office, 
Mr. William M. Collins, has advised us that 
he cannot compel Modern Homes, Inc., to 
correct the existing defects and that his office 
has exhausted all enforcement authority in 
relationship to the defects. Thus it be- 
comes imperative that we seek your aid in 
remedial action to insure proper expenditure 
of Federal tax dollars. 

A major defect in our home is the FHA- 
approved heating system. During the cold 
weather last winter the heating system was 
very inadequate. Our home was uncom- 
fortably cold, with the temperatures near 
the floor about 38° most of the time. 
Frost accumulated on the interior walls; 
excessive heat loss through the roof, caused 
by the heating ducts in the attic, allowed 
ice to build up on the roof overhang, and 
water backed up under the roofing and leaked 
into the house. 

We therefore find it difficult to believe that 
the heating system meets FHA specifications 
or that a proper engineering analysis was 
made of heating requirement for a dwelling 
in Alaska when the specifications for our 
home were approved by the FHA. Since the 
FHA approved the specifications for our home, 
the FHA is a party to a quasi-contract to in- 
sure adequate and acceptable performance 
of installed components in our home. 

In view of this major defect existing in our 
FHA-approved home and the inability of the 
local FHA office to be of any further assist- 
ance on our behalf, request you investigate 
this matter and advise of action the FHA in- 
tends to take to eliminate this condition 
before next winter. 
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We have enclosed copies of correspondence 
that has transpired to date with the con- 
tractor and the Anchorage office of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT L. JOHNSON. 
E. BRDEAN JOHNSON. 


Mr. and Mrs. Johnson append a copy 
of the letter which was sent to Modern 
Homes, Inc., on January 24, 1962, giving 
a list of the defects which they found 
in their home. I wish to read this letter 


also: 
EAGLE River, ALASKA, 
January 24, 1962. 
Monza Homes INC., 
Anchorage, Alaska. 
(Attention: Mr. Paul Stoffel.) 

Dran Mr. STOFFEL: In accordance with the 
current FHA Home Owner's Guide you are 
hereby officially notified of many serious de- 
fects existing in our home situated on Lot 
17, Block 5, Eagle River Heights Subdivision, 
Alaska. 

These numerous defects are: 

1. Ice builds up on the roof overhang and 
water leaks into the house. 

2. Excessive heat loss through the roof. 

3. Inadequate heat and cold floors even 
after the installation of additional cold air 
returns to the furnace. 

4. Water runs on to the floor when shower 
is used in master bath, 

5. Frost accumulation on interior walls 
during cold weather. 

6. Nail heads showing lumps in floor tile 
and tile cracking at the subfloor joints. 

7. Furnace throws out soot and dirt. 

8. Base kitchen cabinets pulling away 
from wall and cabinet doors are splitting. 

9. Bathroom exhaust fan not vented to 
the outside. 

10. Window tension strips are sloppy fitted 
and permit drafts. 

11. Ceiling tile separating along center 
line of house. 

12. The ceiling is uneven and has wavy 
lines in the finish. 

13. Wall paneling loose and buckling. 

14. Refrigerator is not the full size as ad- 
vertised in your sale literature. 

15. Storm doors and storm windows im- 
properly and poorly installed. 

In addition to the above serious defects 
you are also advised of misrepresentation on 
the part of your sales representative; to wit: 
We are charged $9.00 per month for water, 
street lights and street maintenance, When 
purchase of our home was discussed with Mr. 
Hawthorne, your sales representative, he ad- 
vised that besides our normal payments and 
utilities we would have a charge of $5.00 per 
month for water. No mention was made of 
other charges when he was asked. Request 
you give an official clarification of the charge 
per month for street lighting and mainte- 
nance. 

Your reply and corrective action will be 
expected promptly. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT L. JOHNSON. 
E. BIRDEAN JOHNSON. 

(Copy to: Federal Housing Administration 

on January 25, 1962.) 


As Senators can observe, the home is 
certainly not livable. If Senators will go 
over the list of 15 flagrant defects in the 
house, they will realize that though this 
home is FHA insured under the present 
situation there is no obligation on the 
part of the FHA tọ make good the losses, 
despite the. words “FHA insured,” and 
Senators will then realize the impor- 
tance of and the necessity for the legis- 
lation I am introducing. 
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There is another letter I wish to read, 
written by Kenneth L. Reynolds of 
Anchorage, Alaska: 


Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: There are a group of FHA approved 
homes in two areas of Anchorage, and one 
area of Eagle River that was sold by Modern 
Homes, Inc. These homes were built to 
plans and specifications in the lower 48 and 
shipped up here in two pieces and assembled 
on the lots. The plans and specifications 
were approved by the Washington, D.C., 
office of FHA, and the local office had nothing 
to say about approval or disapproval, Con- 
sequently these homes have proved quite in- 
adequate for our Alaskan conditions. 

As a result, some 45 of us have retained 
an attorney—Burr, Boney & Pease, of An- 
chorage. As a part of the results of his 
investigations, he has learned from Mr, 
McCeaver, escrow officer, Matanuska Valley 
Bank, that there was no funds in trust ac- 
count to pay for repairs covered in the 1-year 
warranty issued by Modern Homes, Inc. 

Some of the items that need attention and 
correction are as follows: 

1. Outside water service line freezes up. 

2. Glaciering on roof and water drips into 
house. 

3. Icing through walls in living room and 
bedrooms. 


4. Furnace doesn’t heat living room 
properly. 

5. Condition of roof due to glacier re- 
moval, 

6. Sink top cracked (formica) in kitchen. 

7. Bathroom stool cracked from freeze 
before moving in. 

8. Electric hot water heater runs excessive 
and high power bills, 

9. Oven backfires and burns in burner. 

10. Wall panel cut up by plumber and not 
replaced. 

11. Who stands good 1-year warranty? 

It is unbelievable that so many had de- 
lusions of FHA standards and qualities, that 
such a thing could happen. In the light 
of the problems, what could you advise the 
others and I? Is there any solution? 

KENNETH L. REYNOLDS, 
Modern Home Owners. 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA. 


The solution, I shall write to Mr. 
Reynolds, is to be found in the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation I am 
introducing, to make the words “FHA 
insured” have a true validity. 

I have another letter from the Eagle 
River group, from a sergeant in the 
Army, which I wish to read: 


EAGLE 


APRIL 2, 1962. 


ALASKA, 
March 25, 1962, 
Hon, ERNEST GRUENING, 

U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I purchased a 
home in Eagle River Heights, Eagle River, 
Alaska, 544 months ago and obtained financ- 
ing with a loan insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. This house was pur- 
chased from Modern Homes, Inc., who has 
constructed and sold more than 100 homes 
in the Anch area. 

Although I consider myself reasonably able 
and competent in my own profession, I am 
certainly no expert in building specifications 
or construction techniques and standards. 
For this reason, I felt I could depend on the 
honesty and integrity of FHA and therefore 
purchased my home with complete confi- 
dence. 


Madam President, there is nothing 
more distressing than to see the confi- 
dence of the American people in their 
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Government not validated. When a Gov- 
ernment agency gives advice and coun- 
sel to a citizen, within its own field, the 
citizen has a right to believe any ad- 
vice given is correct and sound and that 
he or she can be guided by it. 

Unfortunately, that is not the case in 
many agencies, I regret to say, and we 
in Alaska have had considerable rather 
distressing experiences of that kind. The 
case I have stated seems to be one in 
point. Those people believed that a Fed- 
eral agency—the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration—was guaranteeing their 
homes. They went ahead in good faith. 
They paid their money and moved in, 
only to find a disastrous situation. In 
the cold of Alaskan winters, those houses 
were not livable. 

I continue to read the letter of Ser- 
geant Hankins: 


After occupying our home a short time, 
we found there were many structural in- 
adequacies and flaws of poor workmanship 
which will obviously result in substantial 
expense for me to repair in a short time. 
This adversely affects the total value and 
resale value of our house. For these same 
reasons the life of our house is much less 
than the period of the FHA guaranteed loan. 

I have 19 years in the armed services and 
intend to make my home here in Alaska in- 
definitely and as I am going to be a perma- 
nent resident here I certainly hate to see 
such homes allowed here. 

We sought assistance from the Anchorage 
FHA employees, especially Mr. Collins, in an 
attempt to prevail upon the builder to im- 
prove the quality of our home. Mr. Collins 
apparently did arrange for some “patchup” 
work by some of the most incompetent work- 
men I've ever seen, but the structural in- 
adequacies of importance have not been cor- 
rected. 

We have repeatedly sought support from 
the FHA in our negotiations with the Mod- 
ern Homes firm, but the representatives of 
FHA have conducted themselves more as 
employees of Modern Homes than as repre- 
sentatives of the FHA. 


In other words, the employc es, accord- 
ing to the letter, were more interested in 
protecting a private interest which 
needed exposure rather than the public 
interest, involving those citizens who in 
good faith had purchased homes in the 
belief that the words “FHA insured” was 
a guarantee of good workmanship and 
stability. 

I continue to read from Sergeant 
Hankins’ letter: 


We feel that our representatives in Con- 
gress appropriate funds for the FHA to make 
possible the purchase of homes by people 
with moderate incomes and to provide and 
enforce the standards for reasonable quality 
construction of residential buildings; how- 
ever, it seems very obvious the Anchorage 
FHA office is more interested in promoting 
the financial welfare of the Modern Homes, 
Inc., than in safeguarding the people whose 
taxes support their agency. 

Sir, your record in Congress and your rep- 
utation in the State of Alaska indicates 
you are not in sympathy with such activities 
by any Federal agency. We feel you there- 
fore will appreciate this letter, outlining 
the problem which confronts us, and future 
home buyers in Alaska. 

Of course, we are not alone in this situ- 
ation. If you desire we will attempt to ar- 
range a meeting of the people (about 150) 
who have purchased Modern Homes. We 
are sure most of these people have similar 
problems, and are certain at least half of 
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these people would participate in such a 
meeting and furnish you with a petition or 
other evidence to assist you in correcting or 
pursuing our problems. 

For the good of the State of Alaska and 
the future residents here, I hope you will 
take action, if not to help our present situa- 
tion, to at least see it does not happen again 
in the future. 

Sir, we request the following action be 
taken: 

1. A high-ranking and qualified official of 
the FHA from the Washington office be as- 
signed to reinspect these houses (Modern 
Homes) to determine compliance with estab- 
lished FHA specifications, relative to both 
material and workmanship. 

2. The relationship of the local and State 
FHA Officials to the Modern Homes organiza- 
tion be thoroughly investigated. 

Your assistance, sir, in this grave matter 
which concerns so many of us, would be 
greatly appreciated. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Sen- 
ator BarrLerr and Representative RIVERS, 
also, to acquaint them with this situation 
which exists in our State of Alaska. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. Sgt. HaroLp W. HANKINS. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 


The fact is, of course, that we im- 
mediately notified the FHA and Mr. Rob- 
ert Weaver, the excellent Administrator 
of the FFHA, to dispatch a delegation of 
members of his staff to investigate the 
problem. I am hopeful that there will 
be favorable action. In any event, we 
shall need legislation to make sure that 
the situation will not occur elsewhere, 
that it will be rectified in Alaska, and 
that people who are relying upon the 
Government guarantee implied in the 
words “FHA insured” will not be left out 
in the cold as they were. 

I read now a letter from Francis M. 
Stevens, of Spenard, Alaska: 


SPENARD, ALASKA. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: There is a group of FHA ap- 
proved homes in two areas of Anchorage and 
one area of Eagle River that was sold by 
Modern Homes, Inc. These homes were 
built to plans and specifications in the lower 
48 States and shipped up here in 2 pieces 
and assembled on the lots. The plans and 
specifications were approved by the Wash- 
ington, D.C., office of FHA and the local office 
had nothing to say about approval or dis- 
approval. Consequently these homes have 
proven to be quite inadequate for our 
Alaskan conditions. 

As a result, some 45 of us have retained 
an attorney, Burr, Boney & Pease, of 
Anchorage. As a part of the results of his 
investigation, he has learned from Mr. Mc- 
Ceaver, escrow officer of Matanuska Valley 
Bank, that there are no funds in trust ac- 
count to pay for repairs covered in the 1-year 
warrantees issued by Modern Homes, Inc. 

The major item that need attention and 
correction is as follows: The heating system 
is improperly installed to take care of the 
severe cold. We have had frost on the inside 
walls over one-half inch thick both in the 
basement and in the bedrooms, 

It is unbelievable that so many of us had 
delusions of FHA standards and qualities 
that such a thing could happen. In the 
light of the problems, what could you advise 
the others and us? Is there any solution? 

Sincerely, 
Francis M. STEVENS. 


I think the solution will be found in 
corrective action not only on an admin- 
istrative level, but also in the passage of 
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the proposed legislation which I am 
sponsoring. 

I read another letter written in long- 
hand painstakingly by Theodore Karper: 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 
April 7, 1962. 
Hon. Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: There are a group of FHA- 
approved homes. in two areas of Anchorage 
and one area of Eagle River that was sold by 
Modern Homes Inc. These homes were built 
to plans and specifications in the lower 48 
States and shipped up here in two pieces and 
assembled on the lots. The plans and speci- 
fications were approved by the Washington, 
D.C., office of FHA, and the local office had 
nothing to say about approval or disapproval. 
Consequently these homes have proven to be 
quite inadequate for our Alaskan conditions. 

As a result, some 45 of us have retained an 
attorney—Burr, Boney & Pease, of Anchor- 
age. As a part of the results of his investi- 
gations, he has learned from Mr. McCeaver, 
escrow officer of Matanuska Valley Bank, that 
there are no funds in trust account to pay 
for repairs covered in the 1-year warranty 
issued by Modern Homes Inc. 

Some of the items that need attention 
and correction are as follows: 

1. I moved into this new home on Octo- 
ber 25, 1961, and on December 1 my roof 
started to leak from ice building up on the 
roof due to a heat loss into the attic. The 
floor was completely covered with water in 
the living room and dining room combina- 
tion, two clothes closets, one bedroom, and 
bathroom for 3 days. Water was coming 
through the acoustical tile in the living room 
and dining room ceilings, through a light 
fixture in the dining room, and through the 
walls and out of the baseboard. It ruined a 
new pair of living room drapes. 

I have called the local FHA office on nu- 
merous occasions and have written to them 
and to the FHA in Washington, This is the 
answer I got from Washington, and I quote: 
“An inspection of your dwelling indicated 
that the hot-air ducts in the ceiling were 
inadequately covered or insulated. I am 
informed that on December 5, 1961, the 
builder insulated the space between the ducts 
and the roof line which should prevent fur- 
ther moisture in your home.” On Febru- 
ary 6, 1962, I had this water leaking from 
my ceilings again and believe me it was not 
moisture. The only thing that has been 
done to remedy this condition is: The ceiling 
tile has been replaced twice and every time 
there was a snowfall and weather change 
the builder sent a crew out to clean the 
snow and ice from the roofs. They have 
gone on the roofs with shovels, hatchets, and 
sledge hammers. They have hammered so 
hard on the ice they have broken shingles 
and also storm windows. It seems to me as 
though this work was done just to skate 
through until the weather got warmer and 
the warranty expired on the home. 

2. Modern Homes has advertised in their 
brochure that their modern homes are ex- 
pressly built for Alaskan weather and uni- 
form warm floors and dry attics. During 
the winter the temperature at the thermo- 
stat was set at 75° and the temperature at 
the floor line was 36°. I had ice building 
up around my baseboard walls and the local 
FHA men said it was because I had a 2-year- 
old girl and I had to wash a lot of clothes. 
My clothes dryer is vented to the outside of 
the house. 

3 I have a basement home. The floor has 
cracked and the water leaks in through 
the walls. I can understand water coming 
in around the windows but not the walls. 
We bought a basement home for the chil- 
dren to have a place for recreation. During 
the Christmas holidays the children played 
ping-pong with their gloves and parkas on. 
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We were told that the basement was warm 
but the heat was shut off by the salesman. 
This winter the temperature was 26° to 
82°. There was frost all over the I beams 
in the basement under the floor. There is 
no insulation between my floors or base- 
ment. The local FHA men have inspected 
and seen all these conditions. I also wrote 
the Washington FHA of this condition and 
this is the answer I received from them: 
“The FHA office in Anchorage informs me 
that at your request a basement was installed 
and no arrangements were made to relocate 
the furnace or change the duct system to 
divert heat into the basement.” I have 
written proof that this is not true. As a 
matter of fact I bought the model home on 
lot 8, block 5; it was being used as an office 
and open house up until the time I took 
possession of the house, 

4. I think the plywood has been improperly 
installed on the floors because you can see 
where every sheet lays through the vinyl 
floor tile making an uneven floor. A floor 
tile has loosened from the floor and cracked 
from all the water we had during the roof 
leaks. This I've been told should be taken 
care of by the owner, 

5. After living in the house 3 months, the 
chrome stripping around the chrome stove 
came apart. 

6. The wall paneling in the bathrooms is 
warping and we also have a warped door. 
I informed the builder of an improperly 
fitting storm door and it took almost 2 
months to get it repaired and that’s what 
caused the door to warp. 

Well, sir, there are more problems but this 
will give you an idea. My last letter from 
the local FHA office stated that Modern 
Homes notified them that these complaints 
have been completed and that the enforce- 
ment authority of this office has been ex- 
hausted in relationship to these complaints 
and therefore are closing their files on this 
matter. 

As a taxpayer and voter of Alaska for 8 
years it is unbelievable that so many of us 
had delusions of FHA standards and quali- 
ties that such a thing could happen. After 
having to spend $27,300 plus interest for the 
next 30 years, I expected much more for my 
investment. In view of our dilemma and 
having no one else to turn to can you advise 
us if there is any solution to our problems? 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE KARPER. 
JEAN L. KARPER, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 


We can understand why these people 
are perturbed and why this is a shocking 
situation which requires remedying. 

Here is another letter: 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 
April 10, 1962. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This letter is written in a spirit 
of hope that a man with your authority of 
office and interest in the public welfare will 
be able to help solve a problem which is 
confronting us in a very large way. 

In October of 1961 my wife and I pur- 
chased a home from Modern Homes, Inc., of 
Anchorage. Since this was our first home 
purchase and we were relatively unfamiliar 
with construction standards, we placed a 
considerable amount of confidence in FHA 
acceptance of the home for mortgage financ- 
ing implying their inspection of the home 
and a guarantee of satisfactory construction. 

Upon gaining occupancy of our home sey- 
eral obvious deficiencies led us to doubt 
whether the construction had been FHA in- 
spected at all. For example, our home is of 
a prebuilt type transported to the site in two 
sections, It was necessary for me to show 
the FHA inspector that the workmen failed 
to fasten the roof members of the two halves 
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tract drawings and common to all the homes 
of this type. 
quently corrected, but not in time to pre- 
vent moyement of the ceiling members and 
marring of the interior in some of the homes. 

While this deficiency was corrected, some 
others were not. For example, it will be nec- 
essary for me to complete exterior trim, 
paint, replace and repair roofing because of 
deficiencies existing at the time of construc- 
tion completion. As a second example, upon 
recently reviewing the approved plans, I 
noticed that concrete center supporting piers 
are indicated. In lieu of this, the contractor 
has installed wood piers which have already 
cracked. 

It has been our experience that Modern 
Homes, Inc., has made a reasonable offer to 
comply with our requests for corrections, 
only to the extent that the requests are en- 
dorsed by the local FHA office. The principle 
difficulty is that the local FHA office is either 
uninterested or incompetent in helping us 
to achieve satisfactory housing. 

Since there are some 50 to 100 home own- 
ers in the Anchorage area with similar de- 
ficiencies this particular type of home has 
acquired a bad name and with it we may 
have acquired a major financial liability. 
Since we have exhausted the possibilities of 
gaining help through local contacts, we re- 
spectfully request your assistance to help 
have our home properly and thoroughly in- 
spected and brought up to the proper stand- 
ards for materials and workmanship and feel 
that some investigation of the local FHA 
office might be warranted to determine 
whether it is serving the best interest of the 
public. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDRICK E. STELLING. 

(A similar letter has been sent to Senator 
BARTLETT.) 


Another letter, from Eagle River, 

Alaska, reads as follows: 
EAGLE River, ALASKA, 
March 31, 1962. 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

My DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: We are re- 
questing your ald in the following situation: 
We and about 100 other families have pur- 
chased a home from Modern Homes, Inc., an 
Alaska corporation, and which the Federal 
Housing Administration has insured the 
mortgage. 

When we took possession we were assured 
that all deficiencies would be corrected. We 
were unable to get Modern Homes, Inc., to 
correct any of the deficiencies. We then 
wrote to Mr. Collins, Director of Federal 
Housing Administration, Anchorage, Alaska, 
but failed to receive any consideration what- 
soever. 

We are enclosing copies of letters received 
from Federal Housing Administration. 

We as taxpayers feel that all deficiencies 
should be corrected by Modern Homes, Inc. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD E. SLA, 
NINA G. SURILA. 


A further letter on this subject reads: 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 18, 1962. 

Hon, Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Mr. Herbert Wilton Beaser.) 

Dear Sm: I am Capt. Gerald E. Williams, 
USAF, Eagle River, Alaska. Your legislative 
assistant, Mr, Herbert Wilton Beaser, visited 
my home the first week of June 1962. Mr. 
Beaser was interested in the condition of our 
home so he personally viewed a recent par- 
tially repaired and still open master bath- 
room, which had an inner wall hidden leak. 
This leakage caused the bathroom. tile to 
come up and the flooring to warp before de- 
tection. The repairs entailed the removal of 
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a shower, cutting into an inner wall, removal 
of the commode, and replacement of the 
bathroom flooring. 

One of the causes of this water leakage was 
the shower fitting at the hot and cold water 
mixing chambers. The factory soldering and 
plumbing performed on my home is evident 
by the attached pictures and negatives, for 
your convenience. 

I have dealt in real estate prior to my 
home purchase and was quite aware of the 
minimum standard home construction FHA 
requirements. I had in my possession the 
FHA Minimum Standards Manual. 

As one of many thousands of FHA- 
approved home buyers, I am most interested 
in the exact position of FHA in the contrac- 
tor to buyer ö and FHA to buyer 
responsibilities, 

I maintain that even though the FHA, for 
the Government, insures the loan, the loan 
is mainly insured by the buyer. It is only 
after the buyer is found incapable of financ- 
ing the premiums that the Government be- 
comes financially involved. We, the buyer, 
pay for this guaranteed loan. 

FHA practices and published policies that 
assume certain responsibilities and other re- 
sponsibilities indirectly, if not directly, come 
under their office. 

FHA approves the buyer as being capable 
of paying the required premiums and is 
financially responsible. FHA also inspects 
the home for minimum acceptable standards, 
appraises the home as being substantial real 
property for selling price and is to last 
through the period covered by the loan. 

My home was FHA approved, inspected, 
and the buyer approved. I am declaring 
that the home is not at minimum standard 
acceptance, that it will not meet without 
major repairs within a very short run of its 
30-year loan. I am asking that FHA take my 
financial liability away from this home with- 
out any responsibility of guaranteeing that 
the payments be met. 

GERALD E. WILLIAMS, 
Captain, U.S. Air Force. 


The pictures, which unfortunately 
cannot be reproduced in the Recorn, were 
most convincing. 

This is a shocking story. These peo- 
ple had faith in one of the agencies of 
the U.S. Government, and on the basis 
of that faith, when they read the words 
“FHA insured,” they went ahead and 
contracted to buy a home and moved in. 
Then they found the shocking condi- 
tion so graphically revealed by these in- 
dividual letters; and these are only a 
few of the letters I received. 

It is because there is at present no 
guarantee that the words “FHA insured” 
mean anything that I have introduced a 
bill—and I hope it will be enacted— 
which will provide that FHA will make 
good the defects and collect for them 
from the contractors. In any event, the 
public must be protected. 

Mr. BURDICK. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. GRUENING, I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. I entered the Cham- 
ber as the Senator was reading letters. 
I am curious to know whether the fault 
lies with the contractor or with the in- 
spection service. 

Mr. GRUENING. It lies with both. It 
lies with the companies that supplied the 
home; it lies with the local offices of 
FHA, which did not make proper inspec- 
tions and which took no satisfactory 
steps to correct these ghastly errors. 

Conditions are such in these homes in 
Alaska that water leaks through the roof 
before a house is barely lived in; ice 
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forms in the basement and on the roof; 
the temperature drops to freezing inside 
the house because of defective heating 
and insulation. Such a house is not a 
satisfactory house according to modern 
standards, but the words “FHA insured” 
lead the people to put their confidence in 
the construction. 

Mr. BURDICK. What kind of FHA 
inspection is done in Alaska? 

Mr. GRUENING. Obviously, very un- 
satisfactory inspection or no inspection 
worthy of the name. I think it will be 
found, as the import of the statement I 
make, that similar situations will be 
found in other States. I would not be 
surprised if such conditions were found 
in the Senator’s State of North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. What would the 
Senator’s bill really accomplish? 

Mr. GRUENING. The bill provides 
that the FHA shall either compel the 
contractor to make good or shall make 
good itself out of FHA funds. 

Mr. BURDICK. By repairing the 
house itself or by requiring the con- 
tractor to repair it? 

Mr. GRUENING. By paying for 
whatever repairs are necessary to make 
the house accord with the specifications 
and the contract? 

Mr. BURDICK. By placing the house 
in the condition required under the 
original contract? 

Mr. GRUENING. That is correct; 
I think that is a perfectly legitimate 
requirement, considering that the houses 
are said to be “FHA insured.” Ap- 
parently, the only insurance is the in- 
surance on which the poor fellow who 
moves in is expected to make payments, 
but the product is not up to the specifica- 
tions which the FHA has established. 

Mr. BURDICK. The Senator from 
Alaska has brought a very important 
condition to the attention of the Senate. 
I shall certainly give his bill careful 
consideration when it comes up. 

Mr. GRUENING. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement. In concluding this 
particular presentation, I think I should 
read a letter from the office of the 
Director of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration at Anchorage to the person who 
wrote the next to the last letter I read. 
It is in answer to the complaint, “Won’t 
you do something about this?” The 
letter reads as follows: 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 

Anchorage, Alaska, February 28, 1962, 
Re FHA Case No. 60-009153, lot 13, block 6, 
Eagle River Heights. 
Mr. CLIFFORD E. SIIRILA, 
Eagle River, Alaska, 

DEAR Mr. Sırma: We have received a 
letter from Modern Homes, Inc., notifying 
us that the complaints as listed by you have 
been either completed or are not the re- 
sponsibility of Modern Homes, Inc. 

The enforcement authority of this office 
has been exhausted in relationship to these 
complaints and it is now a matter for you 
and the builder to settle by negotiation. 


In other words, the FHA washed its 
hands of responsibility. 


The FHA is not a party to the construction 
contract between the builder and the pur- 
chaser, nor does the FHA insurance of the 
mortgage loan under its contract with the 
private lender constitute a guarantee of con- 
struction. The purchase or construction 
contract is a private undertaking between 
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the seller and buyer, and the rights and 
obligations of the parties would, in the final 
analysis, depend upon the provisions of such 
contract as interpreted by the courts of the 
particular State. 


In other words, these poor fellows must 
hire a lawyer, go to court, and sue a vast 
corporation in order to get their rights, 
despite the fact that the words “FHA 
insured” are attached to every contract 
and are used in advertising the house. 

The fact that the construction may have 
been found acceptable by the FHA would 
not be determinative of the obligations of 
the builder under his contract with the pur- 
chaser. The FHA has no authority to inter- 
pret such contracts or determine the rights 
or obligations of the parties thereunder. 

We are therefore closing our file on this 
matter. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM M. COLLINS, 
Director. 


In other words, they are brushing this 
man off. Most of us do not approve of 
the doctrine of caveat emptor. In 
Alaska, we have the doctrine of caveat 
homeowner. The home buyer goes to 
the Government and gets a loan which 
he thinks is a guarantee of the product 
he is going to get. 

This is only one example; I have others 
which deal with the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

People go to the Office of the Bureau 
of Land Management and ask for in- 
formation. They are told what to do, 
and they follow the instruction. Then 
a year or a year and a half later, they 
find they have no rights, although they 
were told they had such rights. 

This morning I spoke before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 
behalf of a bill which relates to the case 
of a man who was told he could move 
onto a piece of land and build his home. 
A year and a half later, after he had built 
his home and spent a large sum of money 
in developing the homestead, he was told 
he was on a withdrawn area and was 
ordered to move off. He had no redress. 
He appealed to the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, but the Bureau upheld the de- 
cision. I introduced a bill to rectify that 
situation, and the bill was referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, where I believe the condition will 
be rectified. But I know of scores of 
similar cases, nearly all of which go 
through the cumbersome process of leg- 
islative relief, or else they get no relief 
at all. 

One of the shocking things I have ex- 
perienced in recent years is to observe 
the lack of responsibility of Federal agen- 
cies in giving information to people, on 
the basis of which the people act. Then 
later the agencies disclaim responsibil- 
ity for the misinformation they first 
gave. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3460) to authorize the pay- 
ment of certain claim for structural or 
other major defects in homes covered by 
FHA-insured mortgages, and to require 
indemnification bonds in the case of 
certain new construction under FHA- 
insured mortgages, introduced by Mr. 
GRUENING, was received, read twice by its 
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title, referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title V 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 


“PAYMENT OF CLAIMS FOR STRUCTURAL OR 
OTHER MAJOR DEFECTS IN MORTGAGED PROP- 
ERTIES 


“Sec. 517. The mortgagor under any mort- 
gage covering a one-to-four family dwelling 
heretofore or hereafter insured under this 
Act may file with the Commissioner a claim, 
within three years after the insurance of 
such mortgage, for thé reasonable costs of 
correcting structural or other major defects 
which exist in such dwelling and which re- 
quire correction in order to bring the dwell- 
ing into substantial conformity with plans 
and specifications approved by the Com- 
missioner or in order to render the dwelling 
safe and habitable. The Commissioner shall 
have final and conclusive authority to pass 
upon the yalidity and amount of any claim 
filed in accordance with the provisions of 
this section, and such claims shall be paid 
by him on the basis of such terms and con- 
ditions as he may prescribe. 

“INDEMNIFICATION BONDS 

“Sec. 518. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized and directed to require, in connec- 
tion with any property upon which there is 
located a dwelling designed principally for 
not more than a four-family residence and 
which is approved for mortgage insurance 
prior to the beginning of construction, that 
the builder, seller, or such other person as 
the Commissioner may require, post a bond 
in such amount as the Commissioner shall 
require providing indemnification to the 
Commissioner in the event the Commissioner 
is required, under section 517 of this title, 
to pay to the mortgagor of such property 
the reasonable costs of correcting structural 
or other defects in the dwelling in order to 
bring it into substantial conformity with 
plans and specifications approved by the 
Commissioner and upon which the Commis- 
sioner based his valuation of the property. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
apply to any such property covered by a 
mortgage insured by the Commissioner after 
the effective date of this section, unless such 
mortgage is insured pursuant to a commit- 
ment therefor made prior to such date.” 


NEW MIDDLE EAST POLICY NEEDED 


During the delivery of Mr. KEFAUVER’S 
speech, 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
when President Kennedy took office a 
year and a half ago, most Americans ex- 
pected a new, fresh, and vigorous ap- 
proach to the foreign-policy problems 
facing the Nation. In most respects this 
expectation has been outstandingly ful- 
filled. However, in one troubled area of 
the world, this hope has given way to 
deep disappointment. I am referring to 
the Middle East. 

For the past decade our policy in the 
Middle East can only be characterized as 
weak; vacillating, and inconsistent. In 
the early 1950’s, efforts were made to 
establish a collective-security arrange- 
ment for this area, with the local coun- 
tries and the Western Powers participat- 
ing on an equal basis. These efforts 
during the Eisenhower administration 
failed, because the Arab States did not 
share the West’s estimation of the So- 
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viet Communist threat. Instead, they 
viewed Britain, France, and the United 
States as colonial powers trying to use 
anti-Communist strategy as a means of 
establishing their control over the 
region. 

Another proposal to contain Soviet 
Russia, made by Secretary of State Dul- 
les in 1955, resulted in the formation by 
Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq, and Iran—the 
“northern tier of nations’—of the 
Baghdad Pact. The United States, al- 
though one of the architects of the pact, 
did not join as a full member. Instead, 
our Government officials appointed un- 
der President Eisenhower merely sat on 
a number of committees, as advisers.“ 
This indecision and straddling deprived 
the organization of military and strate- 
gic effectiveness, and also exposed the 
United States to criticism from the ad- 
herents of the pact, as well as from its 
enemies. 

However, the Baghdad Pact had a 
much more serious result: it led to the 
precise reaction it had been established 
to avert—namely, the entry of the So- 
viet Union into Middle East politics. 
Egypt, faced with an alliance which 
armed Iraq, its chief rival for Arab lead- 
ership, turned to the Communist bloc 
for arms. In September 1955, Nasser 
signed an arms deal with the Soviet 
Union. This agreement not only opened 
the door to Russian penetration of the 
Middle East, but also upset the balance 
of military power between Egypt and 
Israel. It ultimately led to Nasser’s na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal and to 
the Sinai campaign. 

In the ensuing diplomatic maneuver- 
ing and in the debate in the United Na- 
tions, the world was treated to the sight 
of the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion in agreement against our allies— 
France, Great Britain, and Israel. Our 
friends in the Middle East and elsewhere 
were shaken by the spectacle of this cu- 
rious partnership between Washington 
and Moscow. 

To allay their fears, President Eisen- 
hower, in January 1957, proclaimed the 
“Eisenhower doctrine,” warning Russia 
against any military action in the Mid- 
die East. Many Arabs regarded this only 
as further evidence of what they call 
“Western imperialism.” The Eisen- 
hower doctrine was in fact useless 
against the real Communist threat of 
subversion from within the Arab coun- 
tries. 

In 1958—1 year after promulgation of 
the Eisenhower doctrine—the one Arab 
government which was friendly to the 
West was overthrown. A coup, led by 
Col. Abdul Karim Kassem, resulted in 
the establishment of a military dictator- 
ship in Iraq. Since then, he has estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the So- 
viet Union and its satellites, has received 
huge shipments of Soviet arms, and has 
proclaimed his intention of annexing to 
Iraq the tiny, but oil-rich sheikdom of 
Kuwait. Within the last few weeks 
Iraq has recalled its ambassador from 
the United States, because of our estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with 
Kuwait. 

In 1957, and again in 1960, President 
Kennedy, who then was a Senator from 
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Massachusetts, outlined proposals which 
he felt would do much toward achieving 
a permanent settlement of the problems 
of the Middle East. They were valid 
then, and they are valid now. He called 
for broad, vigorous, and dynamic initi- 
atives. He suggested that the United 
States do all in its power to arrange a 
conference of Arab and Israeli leaders, 
and he advocated establishment of a 
Middle-East Development Fund, under 
the auspices of the United Nations and 
the World Bank, with generous Ameri- 
can assistance, to help develop the re- 
sources of the area. The Fund would 
also aid in the resettlement and compen- 
sation of the Arab refugees. Perhaps 
the only means by which we can attain 
some sort of reasonable stability in this 
area is by the economic betterment of 
its teeming, poverty-stricken masses. 

In this regard, President Truman also 
had the vision and the foresight to see 
this blighted land as the flowering area 
it once was in ancient times. He fore- 
saw, but did not have the time or sup- 
port to implement his vision, that only 
with a higher living standard, education, 
communications, and development of its 
latent waterpower could this area be- 
come a productive, stable element in the 
community of nations. 

As Senator, President Kennedy also 
insisted that there should be a firm 
guarantee by the United States to act 
speedily, and with whatever force neces- 
sary, to prevent aggression in the Mid- 
dle East. Such a guarantee would help 
end the arms race in this region. Fi- 
nally, he insisted on “free and open 
transit through the Suez Canal with- 
out discrimination.” 

I was impressed by these proposals in 
1960. I was in full accord with them; 
and I feel that they represent an excel- 
lent basis for our Middle East policy. 

However, I question whether some offi- 
cials in the State Department are in 
accord with them. It seems to me that 
these officials have continued the timid 
policies of the past, and have done little 
or nothing to give effect to President 
Kennedy’s recommendations. On the 
contrary, they have seemed all too eager 
to reassure the Arab leaders that we have 
no intention of “imposing” peace upon 
them, 

In December 1961, 16 nations—9 Af- 
rican, 6 Latin-American, and the Neth- 
erlands—introduced at the United Na- 
tions a resolution calling on Israel and 
the Arab States to settle their differences 
peacefully by direct negotiations. This 
is exactly what President Kennedy had 
proposed 1 year earlier. The language 
of the resolution was similar to that in 
the 1960 Democratic platform. It is the 
language of peace. 

Amazingly, however, the U.S. delega- 
tion voted against the proposal. In di- 
rect contradiction to our often-stated 
positions on Laos, New Guinea, Kashmir, 
Goa and elsewhere, we opposed negotia- 
tions between the two sides. Once 
again, it seems that political expediency 
eroded and undermined principle. 

In March of this year the Arab-Israel 
question again came before the United 
Nations. Syria tried to prove that its 
separation from the United Arab Re- 
public did not mean that it had gone 
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“soft” on Israel. Its soldiers fired on 
Israeli fishermen and settlers in the re- 
gion of the Sea of Galilee. Israel com- 
plained to the chief of the United Na- 
tions Truce Supervisory Organization, 
but to no avail. Finally, Israeli leaders 
felt compelled to safeguard the lives 
of citizens of Israel by unilateral action 
and Israeli forces attacked the Syrian 
outpost where the artillery fire orig- 
inated. 

The United States, in a move un- 
pleasantly reminiscent of 1956, voted 
with the Soviet Union for a Security 
Council resolution which condemned Is- 
rael's action, but whitewashed the earlier 
Syrian provocation. I do not necessar- 
ily condone the Israeli action. However, 
in assessing blame, the acts of aggression 
by Syria should have also been con- 
demned. 

These votes by our U.N. delegation 
have evoked widespread criticism from 
many leading newspapers and from 
many of our citizens. However, this is 
only one phase of a program which 
seems to be motivated by the desire to 
placate Arab leaders despite their pre- 
dilection for conflict—against Israel and 
against each other. 

Our Government has inaugurated a 
massive program to rescue the United 
Arab Republic from economic reverses 
brought about, in part, by a reckless 
policy of arms acquisition from the 
Soviet bloc. 

On June 5, I stated on the floor of 
the Senate that: 

Expenditures for assistance to govern- 
ments which deny their citizens basic hu- 
man rights, civil liberties and democratic 
processes cannot be justified. It is unwise 
to support a dictator no matter how con- 
venient it may seem to be. 


It is the people who are important in 
the long run and in the end it is people 
roo will take over from any dictator- 
ship. 

I was referring to the Dictators Franco 
in Spain and Duvalier in Haiti, but my 
remarks are equally applicable to Nas- 
ser of Egypt. Nasser, like the others, 
threatens that he will turn to Russia if 
we do not give him what he wants. As 
the leader of the free world, we must 
not submit to such blackmail. Still, our 
dollars pour into Cairo while Cairo ex- 
ports propaganda, calling for the liqui- 
dation of Israel and of all Arab leaders 
who oppose Nasser. In violation of in- 
ternational law, Egypt continues to bar 
the Suez Canal to Israeli ships. 

The Washington Post, on June 6, car- 
ried a declaration signed by 232 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives on 
the occasion of Israel’s 14th anniversary. 
I am sorry that this declaration was not 
circulated in the Senate. I, for one, fully 
endorse its sentiments, and I am sure 
that many of my colleagues feel as I do. 

The declaration calls for an Arab- 
Israel peace. It calls upon the adminis- 
tration to actively pursue this goal. I 
would like to add my voice to those of 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who signed this declaration. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include the text 
of the resolution in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, June 6, 1962] 
A CALL von ARAB-ISRAEL PEACE 


The following declaration, endorsed by 
232 Members of Congress, a majority of the 
House of Representatives, was presented on 
the floor of the House on May 9, on the oc- 
casion of Israel’s 14th anniversary. 


TEXT OF DECLARATION 


Israel’s 14th anniversary will be hailed by 
the American people who favored the re- 
establishment of an independent Jewish 
commonwealth and who have rejoiced at the 
progress the people of Israel have made to 
utilize their independence for human ad- 
vancement; to rehabilitate their land; to 
provide sanctuary for more than a million 
refugees and immigrants; to develop their 
economy; to cultivate their arts and 
sciences; to revive their civilization and 
culture; to cooperate constructively in the 
international community. 

The interest and support which America 
has extended in these inspiring develop- 
ments will continue, even as America ex- 
tends its help to the independence and free- 
dom of all countries in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. 

On this occasion, however, we are mind- 
ful that the people of Israel are still denied 
the blessings of peace and that they must 
continue to adjust themselves to a state of 
belligerence on the part of their neighbors. 
This Arab war against Israel is unique. The 
United Nations Charter outlaws war. Yet 
here, in the Middle East, in unprecedented 
defiance of the charter, belligerence is car- 
ried on without challenge, intervention, or 
rebuke by the international community. 

The continuation of this hostile policy, re- 
sulting in heavy armaments, boycott, block- 
ade, threat of destruction and border inci- 
dents, is a costly burden for all the peoples 
of the Middle East and an obstruction to 
their economic progress and development 
and to regional cooperation. 

And it spells danger, not only to the Arabs 
and Israelis, but to world peace, because in 
our world today any local conflict may spread 
into general and widespread hostility. 

We believe that the issues which divide Is- 
rael and the Arab States must be resolved in 
the spirit and the service of peace. This can 
be done only if the leaders of Israel and the 
Arab nations agree to meet honorably in 
recognition of their mutual right to free 
existence in peace. There is no effective al- 
ternative. 

Progress on border disputes, on economic 
development, on refugee resettlement, on 
disarmament, can best be promoted within 
the broad context of mutual acceptance of 
peace as an overriding duty and p 

An Arab-Israel peace has too long been 
delayed and denied. As the leader of the 
free world, the United States should be in 
the vanguard of world opinion in pressing 
for an Arab-Israel peace. We have a duty 
to protest against the maintenance of bel- 
ligerence, hostility, and threat as national 
policies and attitudes. 

We trust that the administration will pur- 
sue a policy, both within and without the 
United Nations, which firmly rejects all 
forms of aggression and which will make it 
clear to all governments in the Middle East 
that we do not condone war and that we 
persist in the search for peace as the major 
goal of American policy in the region. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I commend the 
Senator from Ohio for this very splendid 
statement. I am in accord with the 
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sentiments he has expressed. I think it 
is shocking to allow this state of virtual 
war to continue between the vast Arab 
States and the little State of Israel, 
which has no offensive designs, which is 
a highly developed and democratic com- 
munity, and the most civilized state in 
the Middle East. 

I am perturbed over the fact that it 
seems to be a national policy, both in this 
administration and in the preceding one, 
to make generous loans and grants to 
these Arab States without exacting any 
quid pro quo, without any willingness on 
our part to insist or even to urge their 
stopping the warfare against this little 
state. 

If it be our national policy, as has so 
often been declared by successive admin- 
istrations to promote peace in the world, 
it seems to me this would be one area in 
which we would try to bring about our 
desire. If we used the means at our dis- 
posal we could do it. I see no reason 
why we should make these large loans 
and grants to Nasser without requiring 
or at the very least requesting a promise 
from him to cease his belligerent tactics 
and his determination to destroy the 
little State of Israel, which is wholly in- 
offensive and nonaggressive. It desires 
only to live and let live. 

Instead of planning to exterminate 
Israel the Arab States should emulate 
Israel, which has been engaged in pro- 
grams of sanitation, irrigation, and edu- 
cation to lift the standards of living of its 
people. If the Arab States would show 
the same concern for improving their 
economy and the welfare of their peo- 
ple, they would be much better off than 
they now are. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I express my 
gratitude to the distinguished and 
learned Senator from Alaska for being 
in accord with my views. The fact that 
he has made such a statement reinforces 
me in my belief in the soundness of the 
statements I am now making and have 
made as to what should be our proper 
policy in the Middle East. 

Mr. GRUENING. Two years ago the 
World Bank made a loan of $50 million 
to Nasser for the purpose of improving, 
widening, and generally bettering the 
Suez Canal. That would have been a 
very logical time and occasion to have 
said to him: “We are going to give you 
this loan, but we naturally expect you in 
return to allow free passage to all na- 
tions through the Suez Canal and to ad- 
here to your treaty agreements.” But 
we did not. We did not even suggest it. 
I was very shocked over that fact, and I 
criticized the action at that time. I re- 
peat my criticism now. 

I regret to say that that policy has not 
been changed under this administration, 
which is a great disappointment to me. 
It would seem to me this administration 
should adopt a more enlightened policy 
and apply the principles which it es- 
pouses to this situation. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska and I are 
in complete agreement. At the time I 
also spoke in this Chamber, criticizing 
the granting of that loan without guar- 
antees by Nasser, that he would adhere 
to international law. 
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In the past our Middle East policy 
was largely a series of futile gestures 
designed to stop the march of commu- 
nism in the Middle East. Our policy 
at the present time has not been altered 
greatly. We avoid strong initiatives. 
We leave the initiatives to the Soviet 
Union, Wereact. Weare on the defen- 
sive. Our policy there has deteriorated 
into neutralism—a neutralism which 
does not distinguish between belliger- 
ence and peace—between democracy and 
dictatorship. 

Mr. President, we will defend freedom 
best if we are vigilant in the preserva- 
tion of democracy and if we are tireless 
in the pursuit of peace in the Middle 
East and in all the troubled areas of 
the world. 


TEXAS HOUSE COMMITTEE TO 
PROBE OIL DRILLING 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, the investigation of illegal slanted 
drilling in the east Texas oilfields has 
now been expanded to include the house 
general investigating committee of the 
Texas Legislature. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
the following article from the Houston 
Post of Monday, June 18, 1962, entitled 
“House Unit To Join in Oil Inquiry,” and 
an explanatory article on the east Texas 
oilfield situation from the May 27, 1962, 
edition of the Dallas News, captioned 
“East Texas Field Brews New Troubles 
in Slant Hole, Marginal Well Issues.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, June 18, 1962] 
House Uxrr To Jom IN Om. INQURY—WELL- 

ANGLING CASE CONCERNS PEOPLE, CHAIRMAN 

ASSERTS 

Datitas.—The house general investigating 
committee of the Texas Legislature is join- 
ing the probe into deviated oil wells in east 
Texas. 

The chairman of the committee, Repre- 
sentative Charles Ballman, of Borger, made 
this announcement in a statement released 
in Dallas Sunday. 

Baliman said information submitted to his 
committee in executive session indicated 
matters that concern the people and econ- 
omy of this State are involved in the deviated 
well case.” 

He said the Texas Department of Public 
Safety and the Texas attorney general are 
doing a thorough job in the investigating 
and enforcement phases, but “because of the 
serious and long-range aspects affecting min- 
eral resources and conservation practices, we 
have instructed committee counsel, David 
Witts, and the committee staff to commence 
gathering information from all sources to 
determine if remedial legislation is required.” 

“As customary with this committee, pre- 
liminary information assembled will be 
checked and analyzed in executive session, 
and the committee then will decide what 
course is proper and appropriate in order to 
fulfill its responsibilities to the Texas Leg- 
islature,” Ballman's statement said. 

Ballman's committee conferred Saturday 
with officials of the department of public 
safety. He said the DPS briefed the com- 
mittee on the oil investigation. 

Investigators have been probing reports for 
several weeks that many wells have been 
drilled in the east Texas field so as to take 
oil from neighboring leases. 

Attorney General Will Wilson said crews 
have finished directional surveys on more 
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ey 20 wells, and apparently all were devi- 
n than the permitted 3°. 


{From the Dallas 3 Morning News, 
May 27, 1962] 
East Texas FID Brews New TROUBLES IN 
SLANT HOLE, MARGINAL WELL ISSUES 
(By Jay Hall) 

The east Texas field has again assumed his- 
toric position as chief trouble spot for the 
railroad commission, reminiscent of “hot 
oil” and martial law of the early 1930's. 

Under the gun now is directional drilling, 
the existence of which has long been known 
in the industry but the rampancy of which 
is only now coming to public attention, 

The rail commission, backed by the attor- 
ney general's office, has moved in to check 
extent of the devious operation. It is no 
secret that it did so with the strong urging 
of one or more large producing companies 
whose subsurface lease rights were being 
tapped and drained by the slanted holes. 

And in the wings ready to move in is the 
Federal Government. Not unexpectedly, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior John M. 
Kelly revealed in Washington Friday that 
the Kilgore staff of the Federal Petroleum 
Board would be enlarged for a hard look at 
Connally Hot Oil Act violations. Oll pro- 
duced from any proved directionally drilled 
hole is automatically a violation of this Fed- 
eral law. 

There are many oilmen uneasy about the 
Federal move into east Texas—anticipated as 
it was. They are so not because the law is 
being violated but because any resulting Fed- 
eral action will tend to focus attention on 
weaknesses in the State's oil conservation 
regulations and give proponents for stronger 
Federal controls new ammunition. 

Kelly himself has had some critical words 
to say about State oil and gas regulations, 
although he is far from being a so-called 
Federal control advocate. But on the east 
Texas matter, Kelly made it clear that 
directional well problem is principal; 

State problem, and his Department's 8 
is one of cooperation. 

Some oilmen are quick to point out there 
are many facets to the directional well prob- 
lem despite its recognized illegality. The 
probabilities here also create uneasiness. 
For example, it is quite possible that many 
present well owners in east Texas are 
innocently unaware of where their well holes 
are bottomed. 

This could come about through an owner- 
ship change after the hole was drilled with 
well-status data accepted on face. And in 
such an ownership change a bank may hold 
payments against production, which brings 
them into the picture. If the produced oil 
is proved “hot,” where does the liability be- 
gin and end? 

Now embarked, the rail commission has 
given assurance it will pursue the investiga- 
tion to the end. But it also has indicated 
the main objective, presently, is toward the 
most questionable wells. And it has halted, 
for the time being, severance of any more 
pipeline connections. This latter step is un- 
derstood to have quieted the fears of some 
bankers. 

Oilmen agree that the investigation is 
certain to turn up some violation. And 
when these are established the door will be 
open not only for court action against the 
violators but civil litigation for damage 
recovery by those who suffered oll drainage. 
This poses an issue of long duration. 

Noting all this, one veteran east Texas 
independent pointedly observed: 

“This thing is bound to get nastier as 
time goes by. Directional drilling is only 
one problem in east Texas. An even bigger 
problem is marginal well allowables in the 
field. By moving against directional wells, 
the commission has cracked the door for a 
look at marginal wells—a look it won't be 
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able to escape. One has got to follow the 
other. There will be just too much heat.” 

The marginal well issue in east Texas has 
smoldered for a long time. Both large and 
small producers are reportedly involved, but 
independents repeatedly point to major com- 
panies as the chief offenders, largely because 
they have the most wells. 

The situation simplifies down to this: Any 
east Texas well which can produce 20 bar- 
rels or more a day is prorated on the present 
8-day statewide basis. But any well which 
can produce 19.9 barrels per day or less, 
proved on test, is, by law, exempt from pro- 
ration and can produce every day every 
month. 

The production advantage in this situa- 
tion is obvious, and there are standing ac- 
cusations that many producers have fudged 
a bit in “going marginal.” But even the 
accusers quickly point out that no law is 
being violated, unless, of course, a payoff 
may have taken place. However, they do 
claim that the spirit of the law is being vio- 
lated, and this is what the commission may 
ultimately have to develop. 

There are many ways that a producer 
could assure marginal production for a well. 
For example, he could neglect it, let it sand 
up, fail to plug off water, deepen into water, 
use small pumps, adjust pump speed and/or 
stroke, use chokes, adjust valves and so on. 
All such procedures are difficult to prove as 
overt acts. Only proof required is a 30-day 
test of ability to produce. 

And east Texans point out there is another 
beauty about going marginal since water 
produced from such a well is subject to a 
bonus oil grant on reinjection into the reser- 
voir, This gives many marignals a 2-way 
advantage over prorated wells. 

At the end of 1961 approximately 20 per- 
cent of the east Texas field's better than 
19,000 wells were in the class, rep- 
resenting 32.2 percent of the field’s total al- 
lowable production. Many engineers point 
out this is a disproportionate share of the 
field’s output and they hold it will increase 
as the field gets older. 

So, while the rail commission right now is 
going after directional drillers, just around 
the corner is the so-called sensitive issue of 
marginal wells. Old east Texas is still with 
us. 


Mr. BURDICK. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, BURDICK. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION AT MILITARY INSTALLA- 
TIONS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No, 1553, H.R. 
11131, the military construction bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion of the Senator from Florida is not 
in order while a motion is pending to 
take up another bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1553, H.R. 11131, the military con- 
struction bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11131) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 


purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
did the Chair rule that the motion of the 
Senator from Florida was not in order? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Chair ruled 
that the motion was not in order. That 
is the only reason why the agreement 
to move to take up all proposed legis- 
lation which is not space satellite legis- 
lation was violated. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
with the understanding that any future 
requests of this kind will be handled by 
motion, I do not object. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I appreciate the 
graciousness of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent, or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment, for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
Continental Army Command 
(First Army) 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Supply facili- 
ties and troop housing, $1,575,000. 

Fort Dix, New Jersey: Operational and 
training facilities, troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $11,095,000. 

(Second Army) 

Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania: Commu- 
nity facilities, $490,000. 

Fort Knox, Kentucky: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
medical facilities, and community facilities, 
$5,240,000. 

Fort Meade, Maryland: Maintenance facili- 
ties and troop housing, $1,473,000. 

Port Ritchie, Maryland: Medical facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, 
$2,032,000. 

(Third Army) 

Fort Benning, Georgia: Operational and 
training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, medical facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, troop housing and commu- 
nity facilities, utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $3,764,000. 

Port Bragg, North Carolina: Operational 
and training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
2 facilities and utilities, $4,343,- 


Fort Campbell, Kentucky: Supply facili- 
ties and utilities, $1,989,000. 

Fort McClellan, Alabama: Training facili- 
ties and troop housing, $1,352,000. 

Fort Rucker, Alabama: Operational and 
training facilities, and troop housing, $3,- 
772,000. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia: Ground improve- 
ments, $231,000. 

(Fourth Army) 


Fort Bliss, Texas: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, development 
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and test facilities, supply facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities and troop housing, $2,503,- 
000. 

Fort Hood, Texas: Maintenance facilities, 
hospital and medical facilities, and ground 
improvements, $7,657,000. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas: Utilities, $426,- 


000, 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministratve facilities and troop housing, $6,- 
675,000. 

(Fifth Army) 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana: Troop 
housing, $1,260,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Utilities, $103,- 
000. 

Fort Riley, Kansas: Operational facilities, 


000. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri: Maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities, and utilities, $8,567,- 
000. 

(Sixth Army) 

Hunter-Liggett Milltary Reservation, Call- 
fornia: Troop housing, $159,000. 

Fort Irwin, California: Community facili- 
ties and utilities, $653,000. 

Fort Lewis, Washington: Operational facil- 
ities, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
and community facilities, $4,627,000. 

Fort Ord, California: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, medical facilities, 
utilities and ground improvements, $3,108,- 
000. 

Technical Services Facilities 
(Chemical Corps) 

Army Chemical Center, Maryland: Re- 
search, development and test facilities, and 
utilities, $920,000. 

Dugway Proving Ground, Utah: Hospital 
and medical facilities, and utilities, 
$1,109,000. 

(Corps of Engineers) 

Fort Belvoir, Virginia: Training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, and utilities, 
$2,000,000. 

è (Ordnance Corps) 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland: Re- 
search, development and test facilities, 
$318,000. 

Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Pennsyl- 
vania: Administrative facilities, $411,000. 

Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Administra- 
tive facilities, $272,000. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois: Administra- 
tive facilities, $380,000. 

White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Research, development and test facilities, 
and hospital and medical facilities, $7,934,- 
000. 


(Quartermaster Corps) 
Fort Lee, : Community facilities 
and utilities, $199,000. 
Utah General Depot, Utah: Maintenance 
facilities, $145,000. 


(Signal Corps) 
Army Radio Receiving Station, La Plata, 
Maryland: Utilities, $175,000. 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona: Research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, $452,000. 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey: Troop hous- 
ing facilities, $920,000. 
West Coast Relay Transmitter Station, 
California: Troop housing, $203,000. 
(Medical Service) 
Wiliam Beaumont General 
Texas: Troop housing, $202,000. 
Brooke Army Medical Center, Texas: Hos- 
pital and medical facilities, $834,000. 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Colorado: 
Hospital and medical facilities and troop 
housing, $1,177,000, 


(Transportation Corps) 
Fort Eustis, Virginia: Medical facilities, 
$351,000. 


Hospital, 
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United States Military Academy 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Maintenance facilities and 
community facilities, $1,973,000. 
Army Component Commands 
(United States Army Air Defense 
Command) 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing and utilities, $7,729,000. 


(Alaska Command Area) 


Wildwood Station, Alaska: 
$55,000. 

Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska: Opera- 
tional facilities, $289,000. 


(Pacific Command Area) 


Various locations, Hawaii: Operational 
facilities and utilities, 657,000. 


Outside the United States 


(Army Security Agency) 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, troop housing and utilities, 
$4,684,000, 

Army Component Commands 
(Pacific Command Area) 

Korea: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, administrative 
facilities, troop housing, utilities and ground 
improvements, $11,932,000. 

Fort Buckner, Okinawa: Maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities and utilities, 
$2,775,000. 

Various locations: Utilities, $190,000. 

(European Command Area) 

France: Operational facilities, supply 
facilities and utilities, $4,655,000. 

Germany: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, $1,176,000. 

Classified locations: Operational facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, troop housing 
and utilities, $3,705,000. 

(Caribbean Command Area) 

Fort Allen, Puerto Rico: Medical facili- 
ties and troop housing, $171,000. 

Fort Clayton, Canal Zone: Operational 
facilities, $411,000. 

Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop classified military in- 
stallations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment in the total amount of 
$2,000,000. 

Sec, 103. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop Army installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Army mis- 
sions and responsibilities which have been 
occasioned by: (a) unforeseen security con- 
siderations, (b) new weapons developments, 
(c) mew and unforeseen research and de- 
velopment requirements, or (d) improved 
production schedules, if the Secretary of 
Defense determines that deferral of such 

construction for inclusion in the next mili- 
tary construction authorization Act would 
be inconsistent with interests of national 
security, and in connection therewith to ac- 
quire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, or in- 
stall permanent or temporary public works, 
including land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $12,500,000: Provided, 


Utilities, 


‘That the Secretary of the Army, or his desig- ` 


nee, shall notify the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, immediately upon reaching a final 
decision to implement, of the cost of con- 
struction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real es- 
tate actions pertaining thereto. This au- 
thorization will expire as of September 30, 
1963, except for those public works projects 
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concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

Sec. 104. (a) Public Law 85-685, as 
amended, is amended under heading Inside 
the United States” in section 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Corps of Engineers)” 
with respect to Army Map Service, Mary- 
land, strike out 81,913,000“ and insert in 
place thereof “$2,162,000”. 

(b) Public Law 85-685, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 502, ‘$110,797,000” and “$310,707,- 
000” and inserting in place thereof 6111. 
046,000" and “$310,956,000”, respectively. 

Sec. 105. (a) Public Law 86-500, as 
amended, is amended under heading “In- 
side the United States” in section 101, as 
follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Chemical Corps)”, with 
respect to Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, 
strike out “$87,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$123,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Quartermaster Corps)”, 
with respect to Sharpe General Depot, Cali- 
fornia, strike out “$218,000” and insert in 
Place thereof 6248, 000“. 

(3) Under the subheading “Continental 
Army Command (Fifth Army)”, with respect 
to Fort Riley, Kansas, strike out “$1,332,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$1,490,000”, 

(b) Public Law 86-500, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 502, “$79,275,000” and “$146,205,000” 
and inserting in place thereof “$79,499,000” 
and 8146, 429,000“, respectively. 

TITLE II 

Src. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
Shipyard Facilities 

Naval Shipyard, Boston, Massachusetts: 

Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Washington: 
Maintenance facilities, $651,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$499,000, 

Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $702,000. 

Naval Facility, Nantucket, Massachusetts: 
Operational facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $1,139,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut; Supply facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $2,618,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Norfolk, Virginia: Main- 
tenance facilities, and utilities, $2,304,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Operational facilities, $462,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance facilities, and troop 
housing, $899,000. 

Naval Repair Facility, San Diego, Califor- 
nia: Maintenance facilities, $477,000. 

Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
San Francisco, California: Research, devel- 
opment and test facilities, $2,534,000. 

Fleet Base Facilities 

Nav: Charleston, South Carolina: 
Operational facilities, administrative facili- 
ties, community facilities, and utilities, $4,- 
320,000. 

Naval Station, Key West, Florida: Troop 
housing, $563,000. 

Naval Station, Mayport, Florida: Troop 
housing, $765,000. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia: ra- 
tional facilities, and real estate, $3,333,000. 
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Naval Weapons Facilities 
(Naval Air Training Stations) 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, 
Texas: Maintenance facilities, $70,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee: 
Training facilities, $1,975,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi: Community facilities, $274,000. 

(Field Support Stations) 

Naval Station, Adak, Alaska: Troop hous- 
ing, $360,000. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California: 
Operational facilities, $667,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida: 
Utilities, $490,000. 

Naval Air Station, Key West, Florida: Troop 
housing, $2,516,000. 

Naval Station, Kodiak, Alaska: Opera- 
tional facilities, $91,000. 

Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California: 
Community facilities, $1,021,000. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Main- 
tenance facilities, $138,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, Califor- 
nia: Operational and facilities, 
$1,112,000. wari 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia: 
Maintenance facilities, $262,000. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington: Troop housing and community facil- 
ities, $1,898,000. 

(Marine Corps Air Stations) 
Marine Corps Air Station, Beaufort, South 


Carolina: Maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, and administrative facilities, 
$1,180,000. 


Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Training facilities and main- 
tenance facilities, $432,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Califor- 
nia: Training facilities, $243,000. 

Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Yuma, 
Arizona: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$2,013,000. 


(Fleet Readiness Stations) 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Concord, Cali- 
fornia: Community facilities, $189,000. 

Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, 
Maryland: Supply facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $537,000. 

(Research, Development, Test and Eval- 

uation Stations) 

Naval Weapons Laboratory, Dahlgren, Vir- 
ginia; Research, development and test facil- 
ities, $2,042,000, 

Naval Air Development Center, Johnsville. 
Pennsylvania: Troop housing, $585,000. 

Naval Air Material Center, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: Administrative facilities, 
$482,000. 

Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and research development and test 
facilities, $3,647,000. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Maryland: Research, development and test 
facilities, $3,280,000. 


Supply Facilities 

Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Operational facilities, $218,000. 

Naval Regional Accounts Office, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: Administrative facili- 
ties, $250,000. 

Marine Corps Facilities 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $4,884,000. 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia: 
Training facilities, $990,000. 


Service Schoo] Facilities 


Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 


Troop housing, $5,027,000. 
Naval Weapons Plant, District of Colum- 
bia: Administrative facilities, $128,000. 
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Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 


nois: Training facilities, $1,592,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Vir- 
ginia: Training facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,773,000. 

Officer Candidate School, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Troop housing, $2,772,000. 

Fleet Antisubmarine Warfare School, San 
Diego, California: Training facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $2,537,000. 

Medical Facilities 

Naval Hospital, Long Beach, California: 
Hospital and medical facilities, and utilities 
and ground improvements, $7,223,000. 

Naval Aviation Medical Center, Pensacola, 
Florida: Training facilities, and research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, $3,825,000. 

Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: Utilities, $190,000. 


Communication Facilities 


Naval Radio Station, Kodiak, Alaska: 
Utilities, $117,000. 


Office of Naval Research Facilities 


Naval Research Laboratory, District of 
Columbia: Research, development and test 
facilities, $5,582,000. 

Naval Training Device Center, Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, New York: Research, 
development and test facilities, $265,000. 


Yards and Docks Facilities 


Public Works Center, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Operational facilities, and utilities, $572,000. 


Outside the United States 
Naval Weapons Facilities 


Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam: Real 
estate, $133,000. 

Naval Station, Argentia, Newfoundland, 
Canada: Operational facilities, $71,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Futema, Okina- 
wa: Maintenance facilities, and troop hous- 
ing and community facilities, $1,976,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Iwakuni, Japan: 
Troop housing, $679,000. 

Naval Air Facility, Naha, Okinawa: Oper- 
ational facilities, $495,000. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Maintenance facilities, $57,000. 

Fleet Activities, Okinawa: Utilities, $144,- 
000. 
Naval Air Facility, Sigonella, Sicily, Italy: 
Operational facilities, and community facil- 
ities, $935,000. 

Marine Corps Facilities 

Camp Smedley D. Butler, Okinawa: Op- 
erational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, troop housing and community fa- 
cilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $7,679,000. 

Medical Facilities 

Naval Hospital, Yokosuka, Japan: Hospital 
facilities, $118,000. 

Communication Facilities 

Naval Communication Station, Asmara, 
Eritrea: Operational facilities, and troop 
housing, $4,346,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Finegayan, 
Guam: Utilities, $166,000. 

Yards and Docks Facilities 


Public Works Center, Guam: Utilities, 
$5,688,000. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 

or temporary public works, in- 

cluding land acquisition, resettlement, site 

preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 

equipment, in the total amount of $89,- 
330,000. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy may 
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casioned by: (a) unforeseen security con- 
siderations, (b) new weapons developments, 
(c) new and unforeseen research and de- 
velopment requirements, or (d) improved 
production schedules, if the Secretary of 
Defense determines that deferral of such 
construction for inclusion in the next mili- 
tary construction authorization Act would 
be inconsistent with interests of national 
security, and in connection therewith to ac- 
quire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, or 
install permanent or temporary public works, 
including land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $12,500,000: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Navy or his desig- 
nee, shall notify the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, immediately upon reaching a 
final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real 
estate actions pertaining thereto. This au- 
thorization will expire as of September 30, 
1963, except for those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

Sec. 204. (a) Public Law 161, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, as amended, is amended in section 
201 under the heading “Continental United 
States” and subheading “Aviation Facilities 
(Special Purpose Air Stations)", with re- 
spect to the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, by striking out “$17,911,000” and 
inserting in place thereof “$18,263,000”. 

(b) Public Law 161, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in clause (2) of section 502, the amounts 
“$309,134,600” and “$579,301,300" and insert- 
ing respectively in place thereof “$309,486,- 
600“ and “$579,653,300". 

Sec. 205. (a) Public Law 86-500, as amend- 
ed, is amended in section 201 under the 
heading “Inside the United States” and sub- 
heading “Service School Facilities”, with re- 
spect to the Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Maryland, by striking out 86, 000, 000“, and 

in place thereof “$8,605,000”. 

(b) Public Law 86-500, as amended, is 
amended by strking out in clause (2) of 
section 502, the amounts “$87,075,000” and 
130,666,000“ and inserting respectively in 
place thereof “$89,680,000” and “$133,271,000”. 

Sec. 206. (a) Public Law 87-57 is amended 
in section 201 under the heading “Inside the 
United States” and subheading “Service 
School Facilities”, with respect to the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, by striking 
out “$9,687,000”, and inserting in place 
thereof “$12,006,000”. 

(b) Public Law 87-57 is amended by 
striking out in clause (2) of section 602, the 
amounts 679,239,000“ and 138,344,000, 
and inserting respectively in place thereof 
“$81,558,000” and “$140,663,000". 

Sec. 207. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary of the Navy, or 
his designee, is authorized to enter into a 
contract for a period not to exceed twenty 
years for the purpose of providing water for 
military installations located at or near 
Beaufort, South Carolina. 

TITLE NI 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
-cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

Inside the United States 
Air Defense Command 

Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Minne- 
sota: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
medical facilities, and real estate, $2,812,000. 
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Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $1,310,000. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $352,000. 

K. I. Sawyer Municipal Airport, Marquette, 
Michigan: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, troop housing, 
and community facilities, $1,477,000. 

Kincheloe Air Force Base, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan: Training facilities, and 
troop housing, $648,000. 

Kingsley Field, Klamath Falls, Oregon: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $464,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North Da- 
kota: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $1,868,000, 

Paine Field, Everett, Washington: Opera- 
tional facilities, maintenance facilities, and 
real estate, $2,698,000, 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Kansas 
City, Missouri: Medical facilities, $158,000. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan: Operational facilities and real 
estate, $179,000. 

Spokane International Airport, Spokane, 
Washington: Operational facilities, $80,000. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, Westhamp- 
ton Beach, New York: Operational facilities, 
medical facilities, and real estate, $867,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, Flor- 
ida: Maintenance facilities and utilities, 
$241,000. 

Air Force Logistics Command 

Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, New York: 
Maintenance facilities, $206,000. 

Heath Maintenance Annex, Newark, Ohio: 
Maintenance facilities, $1,676,000. 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, hospital 
facilities, administrative facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $5,116,000. 

Air Force Range, Lakeside, Utah: Main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $7,581,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
California: Operational facilities, $2,976,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, and administrative 
facilities, $389,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, $6,700,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Training facilities, research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, medical facilities, 
and utilities, $14,840,000. 

Air Force Systems Command 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $2,462,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, California: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$2,934,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Florida: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$282,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, New 
Mexico: Research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, $619,000. 

Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Massachusetts: Utilities, and real estate, 
$401,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: 
Hospital facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $6,335,000. 

Sacramento Peak Upper Air Research Site, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $45,000. 

Various locations, Atlantic Missile Range: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
and administrative facilities, $7,934,000. 

Air Training Command 

Amarillo Air Force Base, 
Maintenance facilities and 
$351,000. 


Amarillo, Texas: 
troop housing, 
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Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois: 
Training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $1,731,000. 

Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Alabama: 
Training facilities, and maintenance facili- 
ties, $297,000. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, 
Texas: Troop housing and utilities, $191,000. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi: 
Maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
community ‘acilities, $1,288,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Training facilities, medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, troop housing, 
community facilities and utilities, $5,088,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Texas: 
Operational facilities, $123,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Training facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, and troop housing, $1,441,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Maintenance facilities, $37,000. 


Air University 


Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Administrative facilities, $70,000. 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Utilities, $245,000. 


Alaskan Air Command 


Eielson Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska: 
Operational facilities, $809,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, 
Alaska: Operational facilities, administrative 
facilities, and utilities, $2,939,000, 

Galena Airport, Galena, Alaska: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $135,000. 

King Salmon Airport, Naknek, Alaska: 
Operational facilities, $494,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
community facilities, $1,607,000. 


Headquarters Command 


Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and administrative facili- 
ties, $1,270,000. 

Military Air Transport Service 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, New 
Jersey: Operational facilities, $269,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, California: 
Operational facilities, $71,000. 

Strategic Air Command 

Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Oklahoma: 
Maintenance facilities, $120,000. 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
Community facilities, $350,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities, $50,000. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, Indiana: 
Operational facilities, $210,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Community facilities, $154,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, Merced, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $229,000. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Clinton, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $170,000. 

Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Mississippi: Operational facilities, $71,000. 

Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Opera- 
tional facilities, maintenance facilities, and 
supply facilities, $473,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Abilene, Texas: Op- 
erational facilities, $6,027,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, 
South Dakota: Operational facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $416,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash- 
ington: Maintenance facilities, $120,000. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mon- 
tana: Training facilities, $276,000. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington: Maintenance facilities, $160,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $415,000. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $614,000. 
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Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $255,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, 
fornia: Operational facilities, $96,000. 

McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, $380,000. 

Offutt Alr Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Hospital facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing and utilities, $8,550,000. 

Pease Air Force Base, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $449,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
New York: Maintenance facilities, $60,000. 

Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, $394,000. | 

Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, New 
Mexico: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $276,000. 

Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts: Operation facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and medical facilities, 
$601,000. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Michi- 
gan: Operational facilities, and community 
facilities, $502,000. 


Tactical Air Command 


Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New 
Mexico: Operational facilities, $300,000. 

England Air Force Bare, Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana: Operational facilities, $140,000. 

Air Force Base, Victorville, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $392,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia: Operational facilities, $79,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $401,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, and utilities, $3,136,000. 

Pope Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, administrative facilities, and troop 
housing, $4,753,000. 

Stewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tennes- 
see: Operational facilities, $418,000. 

Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $452,000. 


Aircraft Control and Warning System 


Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, and utilities, $733,000. 


Special Facilities 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$3,176,000. 


Outside the United States 
Caribbean Air Command 
Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Oper- 
ational facilities, $1,747,000. 
Military Alr Transport Service 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$112,000. 


Cali- 


Pacific Air Force 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing, community facili- 
ties, and utilities, $11,116,000. 

Strategic Air Command 

Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Oper- 
ational facilities, $50,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$221,000. 

United States Air Forces in Europe 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
troop housing, community facilities, and 
utilities, $5,435,000. 

United States Air Force Security Service 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, medical facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, and utilities, $8,826,000. 


June 21 


Aircraft Control and Warning System 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
troop housing, community facilities, and 
utilities, $2,642,000. 

Special Facilities 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$2,314,000. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or tem public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $564,265,000. 

Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions and responsibilities which 
have been occasioned by: (a) unforeseen se- 
curity considerations, (b) new weapons de- 
velopments, (c) new and unforeseen research 
and development requirements, or (d) im- 
proved production schedules, if the Secretary 
of Defense determines that deferral of such 
construction for inclusion in the next mili- 
tary construction authorization Act would be 
inconsistent with the interests of national 
security, and in connection therewith to ac- 
quire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, or 
install permanent or temporary public works, 
including land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $12,500,000: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Air Force, or his 
designee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, immediately upon reaching 
a final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real es- 
tate actions pertaining thereto. This au- 
thorization will expire as of September 30, 
1963, except for those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

Sec. 304, (a) Public Law 86-500, as amend- 
ed, is amended in section 301 under the 
heading “INSIDE THE UNITED STATES” and 
subheading “HEADQUARTERS COMMAND", with 
respect to Andrews Air Force Base, Camp 
Springs, Maryland, by striking out “$3,109,- 
000” and inserting in place thereof 83,294, 
000”. 

(b) Public Law 86-500, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (3) of 
section 502 the amounts of “$206,035,000” 
and 728.805.000 and inserting in place 
thereof “$206,220,000" and “$728,'790,000" 
respectively. 

TITLE IV 

Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may es- 
tablish or develop military installations and 
facilities by acquiring, constructing, convert- 
ing, rehabilitating, or installing permanent 
or temporary public works, including site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment, for defense agencies and activi- 
ties (other than the military departments 
and the Office of Civil Defense), for the fol- 
lowing projects: 

Defense Atomic Support Agency 

Armed Forces Radiobiology Research In- 
stitute, National Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Maryland: Research, development, 
and test facilities, $968,000. 

Various locations: Utilities, $193,000. 

Dejense Communications Agency 

NORAD Headquarters, Colorado Springs, 

Colorado: Operational facilities, $1,446,000. 
Defense Intelligence Agency 
Metropolitan Washington, District of Co- 


lumbia, area: Administrative facilities and 
utilities, $2,800,000. 
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Defense Supply Agency 

Cameron Station, Alexandria, Virginia: 
Operational facilities, administrative facili- 
ties, and utilities, $3,590,000. 

Columbus General Depot, Columbus, Ohio: 
Administrative facilities and utilities, $3,191,- 
000. 
Gentile Air Force Station, Dayton, Ohio: 
Administrative facilities, $1,296,000. 

Military Industrial Supply Agency, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania: Administrative fa- 
cilities, $1,020,000. 

National Security Agency 

Fort Meade, Maryland: Operational facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, and utilities, 
$12,870,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, and utilities, $6,276,000. 

Sec. 402. In addition to the amounts au- 
thorized in sections 103, 203, and 303, the 
Secretary of Defense may proceed with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in mili- 
tary missions and responsibilities which have 
been occasioned by: (a) unforeseen security 
considerations, (b) new weapons develop- 
ments, (c) new and unforeseen research and 
development requirements, or (d) improved 
production schedules, if he determines that 
deferral of such construction for inclusion 
in the next military construction authoriza- 
tion Act would be inconsistent with interests 
of national security, but the total of the 
amounts so added shall not exceed $12,500,- 
000: Provided, That the Secretary of Defense, 
or his designee, shall notify the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, immediately upon reach- 
ing a final decision to implement, of the cost 
of construction of any public work under- 
taken under this section, including those 
real estate actions pertaining thereto. This 
authorization will expire as of September 30, 
1963, except for those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 


TITLE V—MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 501. (a) For the purpose of providing 
improved management and administration of 
funds appropriated or otherwise made avail- 
able to the Department of Defense for family 
housing programs there is hereby established 
on the books of the Treasury Department the 
Department of Defense family housing man- 
agement account (hereinafter referred to as 
the “management account”). 

(b) The management account shall be 
administered by the Secretary of Defense 
as a single account. Into such account 
there shall be transferred (1) the unex- 
pended balance of the funds established 
pursuant to subsections (g) and (h) of 
section 404 of the Housing Amendments of 
1955, and (2) appropriations hereafter 
made to the Department of Defense, for 
the purpose of, or which are available for, 
the payment of costs arising in connec- 
tion with the construction, acquisition, re- 
placement, addition, expansion, extension, 
alteration, leasing, operation, or mainte- 
nance of family housing, including the cost 
of principal and interest charges, and in- 
surance premiums, arising in connection 
with the acquisition of such housing, and 
mortgage insurance premiums payable un- 
sa section 222(c) of the National Housing 

(c) Obligations against the management 
account may be made by the Secretary of 
Defense, in such amounts as may be speci- 
fied from time to time in appropriation 
Acts, for the purpose of defraying, in the 
manner and to the extent authorized by 
law, the costs referred to in subsection (b). 

(d) The last sentence of subsection (f) 
and subsections (g) and (h) of section 404 
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of the. Housing Amendments of 1955 (42 
38 1594a. (g) and (h)) are hereby re- 


Sec. 502. The Secretary of Defense, or 
his designee, is authorized to construct, at 
the locations hereinafter named, family 
housing units, in the numbers hereinafter 
listed, but no construction shall be com- 
menced at any such locations in the United 
States, until the Secretary shall have con- 
sulted with the Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, as to the availability 
of adequate private housing at such loca- 
tions. The authority to construct housing 
under this title shall include the authority 
to acquire land, and interests in land, by 
gift, purchase, exchange of Government- 
owned land, or otherwise. 

(1) For Department of the Army: Inside 
the United States and Caribbean, 2,725 units, 
$50,686,500. 

Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, 150 units. 

Petroleum Distribution Pipeline, Alaska, 
19 units. 

Fort Richardson, Alaska, 100 units. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arkansas, 33 units. 

Sharpe General Depot, California, 40 units. 

Fitzsimons General Hospital, Colorado, 50 
units. 

Fort Carson, Colorado, 280 units. 

Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colorado, 18 units. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colorado, 44 
units. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia, 132 units. 

U.S. Army, Hawail, 250 units. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 100 units. 

Fort Riley, Kansas, 300 units. 

Fort Ritchie, Maryland, 179 units. 

Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey, 40 units. 

Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, 36 units. 

Charleston Transportation Depot, South 
Carolina, 10 units. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 204 units. 

Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, 67 units. 

Fort Lee, Virginia, 100 units. 

Pacific Side, Canal Zone, 500 units. 

Quarry Heights, Canal Zone, 20 units. 

Fort Allen, Puerto Rico, 53 units. 

Outside the United States and Caribbean, 
364 units, $6,485,000. 

Army Security Agency, 
units, $900,000. 

Army Security Agency, location 12, 157 
units, $2,723,000. 

Fort Buckner, 
$2,862,000. 

(2) Department of the Navy: Inside the 
United States and Caribbean, 3,708 units, 
$71,015,000. 

Naval Station, Adak, Alaska, 250 units. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California, 
600 units. 

Naval Radio Station, Dixon, California, 7 
units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia, 400 units. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California, 250 
units. 

Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, California, 
400 units. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Call- 
fornia, 400 units. 

Naval Station, San Diego, California, 500 
units. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida, 200 
units. 

Naval Mine Defense Laboratory, Panama 
City, Florida, 40 units. 

Naval Air Station, Sanford, Florida, 10 
units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Ha wall, 200 units. 

Naval Research Laboratory, Chesapeake 
Bay Annex, Maryland, 6 units. 

Naval Base, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
150 units, 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Earle, New Jer- 
sey, 48 units. 

Naval Air Station, New York, New York, 
8 units. 


location 04, 60 


Okinawa, 147 units, 
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Naval Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, 45 units. 

Naval Supply Center, Cheatham Annex, 
Virginia, 50 units. 

Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, 
Dam Neck, Virginia, 15 units. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia, 25 
units. 

Naval Weapons Station, Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia, 100 units. 

Naval Radio Station, Sabana Seca, Puerto 
Rico, 104 units. 

Outside the United States and Caribbean, 
200 units, 87. 000,000. 

Naval Station, Argentia, Canada, 200 units, 
$7,000,000, 

(3) For Department of the Air Porce: In- 
side the United States, 5,640 units, $106,- 
189,500. 

Elelson Air Force Base, Alaska, 160 units. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska, 290 
units. 

Norton Air Force Base, California, 14 units. 
e Alr Force Base, California, 200 

ts. 

Robins Alr Force Base, Georgia, 300 units. 

Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois, 100 units. 

Dow Air Force Base, Maine, 200 units. 

K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base, Michigan, 400 
units. 

Kincheloe Air Force Base, Michigan, 400 
units 


ge Air Force Base, Michigan, 300 
units. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Montana, 200 
units. 

Hancock Field, New York, 100 units, 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, New York, 
100 units. 

PEA. Atr Force Base, North Carolina, 300 
ts. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, North Dakota, 
300 units. 

Minot Alr Force Base, North Dakota, 430 
units. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Okla- 
homa, 100 units. 

Kingsley Field, Oregon, 200 units. 

Hill Air Force Base, Utah, 200 units. 

Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, 300 units. 

Paine Field, Washington, 100 units. 

Various locations: 946 relocatable units. 

Outside the United States, 930 units, $18,- 
850,000. 

Clark Air Base, Philippine Islands, 150 
units, $2,970,000. 

Kadena Air Base, Okinawa, 500 units, 
$9,900,000. 

Site 1-D, 200 units, $4,540,000. 

Site 10-C, 80 units, $1,440,000. 

Sec. 503. (a) The Secretary of Defense, or 
his designee, is authorized to accomplish 
alterations, additions, expansions, or exten- 
sions not otherwise authorized by law of 
family housing units at various locations 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Defense which, on the effective date of 
this Act, have not been designated as public 
quarters. Units so improved shall be 
designated public quarters. 

(b) No family housing unit may be im- 
proved at a total cost of more than 60 per 
centum of the maximum cost of construc- 
tion prescribed by this Act for an equivalent 
unit of new family housing. 

Sec. 504. (a) Sections 4774(f) and 9774 
(f) of title 10, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows: 

(f) If the Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, determines, on the basis of a sur- 
vey of the family housing needs at any in- 
stallation where the construction of family 
housing is authorized, that the construction 
of four-bedroom units for enlisted men is 
required, such units may be constructed with 
a net floor area of one thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty square feet or less.” 

(b) Section 7574(d) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) If the Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, determines, on the basis of a survey 
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of the family housing needs at any installa- 
tion where the construction of family hous- 
ing is authorized, that the construction of 
four-bedroom units for enlisted men is 
required, such units may be constructed 
with a net floor area of one thousand two 
hundred and fifty square feet or less.” 

(c) Sections 4774(g) and 9774(g) of title 
10, United States Code, are amended to read 
as follows: 

“(g) If the Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, determines, on the basis of a survey 
of the family housing needs at an installa- 
tion where the construction of family hous- 
ing is authorized, that the construction of 
four-bedroom units for officers holding grades 
below major is required, such units may be 
constructed with a net floor area of one 
thousand four hundred square feet or less.” 

(d) Section 7574(e) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) If the Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, determines, on the basis of a survey 
of the family housing needs at an installa- 
tion where the construction of family hous- 
ing is authorized, that the construction of 
four-bedroom units for officers holding grades 
below lieutenant commander or equivalent is 
required, such units may be constructed with 
a net floor area of one thousand four hun- 
dred square feet or less.” 

Sec. 505. Section 515 of the Act of July 15, 
1955 (69 Stat. 324, 352), as amended (75 Stat. 
96, 111), is further amended by deleting the 
word “tactical” in the third line of the 
section, 

Sec. 506. Authorizations for the construc- 
tion of family housing provided in this Act 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 

(a) the cost per family unit shall not 
exceed— 

$22,000 for generals or equivalent; 

$19,800 for colonels or equivalent; 

$17,600 for major and/or lieutenant colo- 
nel or equivalent; 

$15,400 for all other commissioned or war- 
rant officer personnel or equivalent; 

$13,200 for enlisted personnel; 


except that when such units are con- 
structed outside the continental United 
States or in Alaska, the average cost per unit 
of all such units shall not exceed $32,000, 
and in no event shall the individual cost ex- 
ceed $40,000. 

The cost limitations provided in this sub- 
section shall be applied to the flve-foot line. 

(b) No project in excess of 50 units at a 
specific location, other than those con- 
structed outside the continental United 
States or in Alaska, shall be constructed at 
an average unit cost exceeding $17,500, in- 
cluding the costs of land acquisition, site 
preparation, and installation of utilities. 

(c) No family housing unit, other than 
those constructed outside the continental 
United States or in Alaska, shall be con- 
structed at a total cost exceeding $26,000, in- 
cluding the cost of the family unit and the 
proportionate costs of land acquisition, site 
preparation, and installation of utilities. For 
the purposes of this section the cost of the 
family unit shall include ranges, refrigera- 
tors, shades, screens, and fixtures. 

Sec. 507. No funds may be appropriated 
after December 31, 1962, for the construction, 
acquisition, leasing, addition, extension, ex- 
pansion, alteration, or operation and main- 
tenance of family housing under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Defense unless 
the appropriation of such funds has been au- 
ner ae by legislation enacted after such 

te. 


TITLE VI 
General provisions 


Sec. 601. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to sections 3648 and 3734 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
USC. 529, 40 U.S.C. 259, 267), and sections 
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477% (d) and 9774(d) of title 10, United States 
Code. The authority to place permanent or 
temporary improvements on land includes 
authority for surveys, administration, over- 
head, planning, and supervision incident to 
construction, That authority may be exer- 
olsed before title to the land is approved 
under section 355 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 255), and even though 
the land is held temporarily. The authority 
to acquire real estate or land includes au- 
thority to make surveys and to acquire land, 
and interests in land (including temporary 
use), by gift, purchase, exchange of Govern- 
ment-owned land, or otherwise. 

Sec. 602. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of this Act, but appropria- 
tions for military construction projects au- 
thorized by titles I, II, III. and IV shall not 
exceed— 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$101,743,000; outside the United States, $29,- 
699,000; section 102, $2,000,000; section 103, 
$12,500,000; or a total of $145,942,000. 

(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$84,795,000; outside the United States, $22,- 
487,000; section 202, $89,330,000; section 203, 
$12,500,000; or a total of $209,112,000; 

(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$127,504,000; outside the United States, $32.- 
463,000; section 302, $564,265,000; section 303, 
$12,500,000; or a total of $736,732,000; 

(4) for title IV: Section 401, $33,650,000; 
section 402, $12,500,000; or a total of 
$46,150,000; 

(5) for title V: For units to be 
constructed under section 501 for Depart- 
ment of the Army, $57,171,500; Department 
of the Navy, $78,015,000; Department of the 
Air Force, $125,039,500; or a total of $260,- 
226,000. 

Sec. 603. Any of the amounts named in 
title I, II, III. and IV of this Act, may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary concerned, be in- 
creased by 5 per centum for projects inside 
the United States (other than Alaska) and 
by 10 per centum for projects outside the 
United States or in Alaska, if he determines 
in the case of any particular project that 
such increase (1) is required for the sole 
purpose of meeting unusual variations in 
cost arising in connection with that project, 
and (2) could not have been reasonably an- 
ticipated at the time such project was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. However, the total 
costs of all projects in each such title may 
not be more than the total amount author- 
22 to be appropriated for projects in that 

e. 

Sec. 604. Whenever— 

(1) the President determines that compli- 
ance with section 2313(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, for contracts made under this 
Act for the establishment or development of 
military installations and facilities in for- 
eign countries would interfere with the car- 
rying out of this Act; and 

(2) The Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon al- 
ternative methods of adequately auditing 
those contracts; 


the President may exempt those contracts 
from the requirements of that section. 

Sec. 605. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States, and its possessions, under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of En- 
gineers, Department of the Army, or the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Department of 
the Navy, unless the Secretary of Defense 
determines that because such jurisdiction 
and supervision is wholly impracticable such 
contracts should be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of another depart- 
ment or Government agency, and shall be 
awarded, insofar as practicable, on a com- 
petitive basis to the lowest responsible bid- 
der, if the national security will not be im- 
paired and the award is consistent with 
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chapter 137 of title 10, United States Code. 
The Secretaries of the military departments 
shall report semiannually to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives with respect to all con- 
tracts awarded on other than a competitive 
basis to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Sec. 606. As of July 1, 1963, all authorlza- 
tions for military public works to be ac- 
complished by the Secretary of a military 
department in connection with the establish- 
ment or development of military installa- 
tions and facilities, and all authorizations 
for appropriations therefor, that are con- 
tained in Acts approved before June 9, 1960, 
and not superseded or otherwise modified by 
a later authorization are repealed, except 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; 

(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds 
have been obligated for construction con- 
tracts or land acquisitions in whole or in 
part before July 1, 1963, and authorizations 
for appropriations therefor; 

(3) notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 606 of the Act of June 27, 1961 (75 Stat. 
96, 110), the authorization for— 

(a) utilities in the amount of $2,300,000 
at Fort Campbell, Kentucky, that is con- 
tained in title I, section 101, under the head- 
ing “Inside the United States” and subhead- 
ing “Field Forces Facilities (Third Army 
Area)” of the Act of August 10, 1959 (73 
Stat. 302, 303); 

(b) maintenance facilities in the amount 
of $330,000 at the Pacific Missile Range, 
Point Mugu, California, that is contained in 
title II, section 201, under the heading In- 
side the United States” and subheading 
“Aviation Facilities (Special Purpose Air Sta- 
tions)” in the Act of August 10, 1959 (73 
Stat. 302, 307); and 

(c) maintenance facilities, medical fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements in the amount of $3,957,000 
for Naval Radio Research Station, Sugar 
Grove, West Virginia, that is contained in 
title II. section 201, under the heading In- 
side the United States” and subheading 
“Communication Facilities” of the Act of 
August 10, 1959 (73 Stat. 308). 

Sec. 607. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 2677 of title 10, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) The Secretary of a military department 
may acquire an option on a parcel of real 
property before or after its acquisition is 
authorized by law, if he considers it suitable 
and likely to be needed for a military proj- 
ect of his department. 

(b) As consideration for an option acquired 
under subsection (a), the Secretary may pay, 
from funds available to his department for 
real property activities, an amount that is 
not more than 5 per centum of the appraised 
fair market value of the property. However, 
such amount must be credited to the pur- 
chase price of the property if the acquisi- 
tion is completed. 

Sec. 608. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, and III of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project inside the United States (other 
than Alaska) at a unit cost in excess of— 

(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2) $8 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

(3) $1,850 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; 

unless the Secretary of Defense determines 
that, because of special circumstances, ap- 
plication to such project of the limitations 
on unit costs contained in this section is 
impracticable. 
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. Bec. 609. Section 109 (a) of the Act of 
August 20, 1958 (72 Stat. 641), as amended 
by section 413 of the Act of August 10, 1959 
(73 Stat. 322), is further amended by strik- 
ing the preceding comma and the follow- 
ing: “and four hundred acres for a tem- 
porary spoil disposal area for a period of 
ten years,” and by inserting at the end of 
the said section 109(a), The Administrator 
of General Services shall, incident to this 
sale, reserve (for the benefit of the Chief of 
Engineers) a spoil disposal easement expir- 
ing August 20, 1968, on four hundred acres 
to be selected by the Administrator.” 
TITLE VII 
Reserve Forces facilities 

Sec. 701. Section 2233a of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 2233a. Limitation 

“(1) No expenditure or contribution that 
is more than $50,000 may be made under 
section 2233 of this title for any facility until 
after the expiration of thirty days from the 
date upon which the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee notifies the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the location, 
nature, and estimated cost of such facility. 
This requirement does not apply to the 
following: 

“(a) Facilities acquired by lease. 

“(b) Facilities acquired, constructed, ex- 
panded, rehabilitated, converted, or equipped 
to restore or replace facilities damaged or 
destroyed, where the Senate and the House 
of Representatives have been notified of that 
action. 

(2) Under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of Defense may prescribe, any project 
authorized pursuant to section 2233(a) 
which does not cost more than $25,000 may 
be accomplished from appropriations avail- 
able for maintenance and operations.” 

Sec. 702. Subject to chapter 133 of title 
10, United States Code, the Secretary of De- 
fense may establish or develop additional 
facilities for the Reserve Forces, including 
the acquisition of land therefor, but the 
cost of such facilities shall not exceed— 

(1) for Department of the Army: 

(a) Army National Guard of the United 
States, $11,000,000; and 

(b) Army Reserve, $9,900,000; 

(2) for Department of the Navy: Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves, $8,200,000; 

(3) for Department of the Air Force: 

(a) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $12,700,000; and 

(b) Air Force Reserve, $4,700,000. 

Src. 703. The Secretary of Defense may es- 
tablish or develop installations and facilities 
under this title without regard to sections 
$648 and 3734 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, and sections 4774(d) and 9774 (d) 
of title 10, United States Code. The author- 
ity to place permanent or temporary im- 
provements on land includes authority for 
surveys, administration, overhead, planning, 
and supervision incident to construction. 
That authority may be exercised before title 
to the land is approved under section 355 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, and 
even though the land is held temporarily. 
The authority to acquire real estate or land 
includes authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land, and interests in land (includ- 
ing temporary use), by gift, purchase, ex- 
change of Government-owned land, or 
otherwise. 

Sec. 704. As of July 1, 1963, all authoriza- 
tions for specific facilities for reserve forces 
to be accomplished by the Secretary of De- 
fense, and all authorizations for appropria- 
tions therefor, that are contained in the Re- 
serve Forces Facilities Act of 1960, and not 
superseded or otherwise modified by a later 
authorization, are repealed, except the 
authorizations for facilities for the reserve 
forces as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated in whole or in part before 
July 1, 1963, and authorizations for appro- 
priations therefor. 
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- See. 705. (a) Public Law 87-57 is amended 
under the heading “Army National Guard of 
the United States (Armory)” in clause (1) 
of section 701 with respect to Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, strike out “$254,000” and insert in 
place thereof “$350,000”, 

(b) Public Law 87-57 is amended by strik- 
ing out in clause (1) of section 704, “$22,- 
682,750” and inserting in place thereof “$22,- 
778,750”. 


Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, 
the bill before the Senate provides con- 
struction and other related authority for 
the military departments within and 
outside the United States, including au- 
thority for the construction of facilities 
for the Reserve components. The total 
sum of new authorization contained in 
the bill is $1,444,662,000. In addition 
thereto approval is granted for an in- 
crease of $6,030,000 in prior years’ au- 
thority for a total authorization of 
$1,450,692,000. 

The Army would be authorized $146.4 
million; the Navy $214.4 million; the Air 
Force $736.9 million; the Department of 
Defense $46.2 million; for military fam- 
ily housing $260.2 million; and a total of 
$46.5 million for the various Reserve 
components. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the bill as originally submitted to the 
Congress called for a total authorization 
of $1,596,410,000. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the Department of Defense submit- 
ted several additional requests for both 
new authority and increases in that of 
prior years, totaling $45.5 million, prac- 
tically all of which were received after 
the House had acted on the bill. The 
authority finally granted by the com- 
mittee is $191.2 million below the 
amount we were called upon to consider 
and $73.5 million below the amount 
granted by the House of Representatives. 

The construction provided by this bill 
will support an increasing array of land- 
based strategic missiles, a rapidly grow- 
ing fleet of Polaris missile-bearing sub- 
marines, and an operational force of 
about 1,200 medium and heavy bombers, 
about half of which are being constantly 
maintained in a 15-minute ground alert 
to assure survivability. 

Other important missions and forces 
supported by this bill are the continental 
air and missile defense forces such 
as Nike-Hercules, fighter interceptor 
squadrons, submarine detection, DEW 
line and aircraft early warning stations. 

The strategic retaliatory and the con- 
tinental air and missile defense forces 
remain in the basic elements of our de- 
terrent policy, but they cannot be relied 
upon exclusively. We must be able to 
react other than by all-out nuclear war 
when confronted with limited or gradual 
challenges to our vital interests for 
which an all-out response would not be 
necessary or appropriate. This means 
that we must have as well, tactical 
ground, sea, and air forces with the flexi- 
bility and balance to meet our global 
commitments. The necessary authority 
for construction of facilities to support 
such general purpose forces is provided 
for. 

This year, for the first time, all items 
contained in the bill are included in the 
funding program and for the most part 
are of an operational nature designed 
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to either modernize or implement exist- 
ing facilities. In its review, the commit- 
tee took particular care to determine 
that all requests are required in sup- 
port of the long-range military plans 
and that construction is not scheduled 
for installations where tenure may be in 
doubt. Generally the committee elim- 
inated those items for which a compel- 
ling military necessity did not appear to 
exist; where facilities scheduled for re- 
placement were believed to be sufficient 
for the present; or where cost estimates 
were excessive; and where existing con- 
ditions seemed to warrant the deferral 
of a project. Particular attention was 
given to those requests for additional 
administrative and laboratory space. 
Instances were found where the justifi- 
cation for such requests was based upon 
statistical factors of projecting person- 
nel strengths to some future date and 
where previously authorized construc- 
tion of a similar nature was not yet in 
inventory. It was based upon these cri- 
teria that the committee agreed with 
most of the deletions made by the House, 
restoring only those where a showing 
was made of real necessity. 

Several worthwhile projects were con- 
sidered that were not included in the 
budget, but only two survived the com- 
mittee review. One of these had been 
inserted by the House and provides 
quarters for the Air Force School of En- 
gineering at the Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, and the other will permit a 
modest renovation of the Thayer Hotel 
at the West Point Military Academy. 

Now, Madam President, I should like 
to deal specifically with certain parts of 
the bill. Under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Defense several Defense-wide 
agencies have been established to insure 
greater effectiveness and economy. Em- 
phasis has been placed on those opera- 
tions which involve several organiza- 
tions doing similar or parallel work and 
where it can be demonstrated central- 
ized direction will pay off in streamlined 
procedures, uniform policies, and re- 
duced costs. It is gratifying to note that 
the Secretary of Defense is making use 
of the authority that Congress has vested 
him with to streamline the Defense Es- 
tablishment in an effort to eliminate 
many of the examples of wasteful du- 
plication and competition between the 
services which have all too frequently 
come to our attention. 

The requirements of these agencies ap- 
pear under title 4 of the bill before you. 
In their consideration of the bill the 
House approved the construction author- 
ity requested for these agencies but 
eliminated the title and placed the in- 
dividual items under the three military 
departments on the basis that the De- 
partment of Defense should confine its 
activities to policymaking and not at- 
tempt to duplicate the operating func- 
tions of the military departments. It 
was the committee’s opinion, however, 
that this title does reflect policymaking 
and attempts to eliminate some of the 
evils Congress has long complained of— 
duplication between the services, rather 
than duplicating the operational func- 
tions of the services. 

To include the requirements in one 
place in the authorizing bill and in the 
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practices 
scattering these items throughout the 
military titles requiring the juggling of 
funds and needless paperwork. 

It was for these reasons that this 
title was approved which grants this 
construction authority to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Also proposed by the Defense Estab- 
lishment this year was a defense facil- 
ities replacement fund, the capital of 
which would be derived from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of military property. 
The purpose was to provide for relocating 
facilities which are of marginal utility 
to the departments in their present loca- 
tions, Under this proposal the projects 
in question would not be chargeable to 
new obligational authority but would 
be charged to the fund as authorized by 
the Congress. Some $44.6 million in 
projects were proposed to be funded in 
this manner. The House quite properly 
denied the establishment of such a fund 
which would abort the appropriation 
process and certainly could be construed 
as backdoor financing. They did, how- 
ever, authorize the majority of the proj- 
ects placing them under the three mili- 
tary titles of the bill. Most of these 
projects are marginal at best and do not 
warrant including in the construction 
program at the expense of truly opera- 
tional requirements. The committee, 
therefore, approved only $9.3 million for 
three classified Navy projects which ap- 
peared to be of an urgent operational 
nature. This authorization is included 
under the classified section of title 2, the 
Navy portion of the bill. 

Title 5 of the bill relates to family 
housing, a matter of continuing concern 
to the committee. You will recall, Mr. 
President, that last year the Congress 
reverted to the appropriated fund 
method of providing family housing, 
which in the long run is the cheapest 
and most satisfactory method of pro- 
viding for this need. 

This year the Department of Defense 
proposed the creation of a family housing 
fund as a management tool to provide for 
family housing. The principal source of 
income would be from the forfeiture of 
quarters allowances of those occupying 
public quarters. Of course, at the pres- 
ent time no appropriations are made for 
such allowances for those personnel oc- 
cupying public quarters. Second, the 
Defense Department proposed the trans- 
fer to the fund of certain balances which 
have expired for obligation and rental 
receipts from rental quarters. This pro- 
posal would have weakened congressional 
control and granted the Department of 
Defense broad authority in this respect. 
The House properly denied this fund. 

The committee feels, however, that a 
housing fund under the proper control 
of the Congress is a desirable tool of 
management and will bring all of the 
many facets of the housing program to- 
gether into one fund that may be prop- 
erly managed and subꝭ ect to ready audit. 
Accordingly, new language was devised 
by the committee to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Of course, only those funds specif- 
ically authorized and appropriated by 
the Congress will go into the fund, and 
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disbursements will be made in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the Congress. 

The Defense Department asked au- 
thority to construct over 16,500 units of 
housing, at a cost of over $300 million, 
After a close analysis of all requests the 
committee allowed 13,567 units, for a re- 
duction of $54.2 million. Those units 
denied were either marginal require- 
ments or proposed for several metropoli- 
tan areas where projects might be desir- 
able but not essential. Another feature 
of this title relates to the renovation of 
certain substandard quarters not now 
clearly covered under existing law. Still 
another permits the leasing of housing 
near any military installation as op- 
posed to present law, which permits such 
leasing only near “tactical” sites. This 
is to the advantage of the Government, 
as it is more economical] to lease housing 
in some areas than to build it, particu- 
larly in those locations where future ten- 
ure is uncertain. The authority is fur- 
ther granted the Secretary of Defense to 
determine, on a project basis, the need 
for the number of four-bedroom quarters 
to accommodate the increasing number 
of large families. 

While the funds requested for these 
housing units were based on an overall 
average of $17,500 per unit within the 
United States, with those in Alaska and 
overseas being priced out by project, 
the House very properly included in the 
bill a limitation of $17,500 as the aver- 
age cost per unit in any project of over 
50, including the cost of land acquisi- 
tion, site preparation, and utilities. Any 
single unit in a project, however, and 
particularly in those of 50 units or less, 
could be built under existing law which 
provides for a unit cost, by grades, to 
the 5-foot line which ranges from 
$13,200 for enlisted men to $22,000 for 
general officers. This simply means that 
the gross cost of these units could well 
be excessive since the unit cost in this 
instance does not include supporting cost 
for outside utilities, landscaping, and so 
forth. The committee, therefore, saw 
fit to add a maximum limitation of 
$26,000 to prevent overelaborate build- 
ing, and a requirement that the overall 
cost of any unit must include certain 
basic fixtures such as ranges, refrigera- 
tors, and blinds. 

Another provision added by the House 
in which the committee concurred pro- 
vides that after December 31, 1962, no 
funds may be appropriated for anything 
relating to family housing unless it is 
specifically authorized by legislation. 
This will require the Defense Depart- 
ment to come in with one package for 
family housing showing all costs for con- 
struction, renovation, leasing, mainte- 
nance and operation costs, and so forth. 
This will afford the committee an op- 
portunity to see just what the entire 
housing program each year will cost. 
The management fund recommended in 
section 501 of this title will then permit 
all funds appropriated for these pur- 
poses to be consolidated and readily 
available for audit and review. 

Finally, I call attention to title 7 of 
the bill which provides for the require- 
ments of the Reserve Forces. For this 
purpose $46.5 million has been granted, 
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which is the amount the Department re- 
quested. This year provisions have been 
incorporated to reinstate the procedure 
followed prior to fiscal year 1959, under 
which lump-sum authorization, as op- 
posed to line item authorization, is 
granted for such facilities, with the pro- 
viso that the Congress be notified of the 
specific projects over $50,000 at least 30 
days prior to final approval of same by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. STENNIS rose. 

Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, I 
first yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
commend highly the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] and the other 
members of the Senator’s subcommittee 
for the excellent work they have done 
on the very complicated, highly impor- 
tant military construction bill. The sub- 
committee conducted tedious hearings 
and devoted hard work to the considera- 
tion of innumerable items, and has han- 
dled the bill in an outstanding manner. 

The Senator from Washington pre- 
sented the bill to the full committee in 
a commendable way, showing an expert 
knowledge of the subject matter and of 
the work which had been done. 

Iam very much pleased with the pro- 
visions for family housing that have been 
included in the bill. It is a subject which 
has been before the Senate in various 
forms for a long time. I believe the 
committee has presented a sound pro- 
gram. Everyone will agree that the fam- 
ilies of our men in uniform deserve de- 
cent housing. 

At the same time, it is necessary to 
make sure that housing is not con- 
structed in excess of the needs. In these 
days of considerable unemployment and 
redeployment, we must be conservative 
in dealing with these problems. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Washington some questions about the 
proposals for changes in the permanent 
law, as those proposals are set forth in 
the bill. 

My first question is in regard to the 
housing provisions of the bill. These 
are new provisions; and they would con- 
stitute new law on the subject, would 
they not? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 

Madam President, at this time I wish 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] for his kind 
remarks. Those of us who had the 
privilege of serving with him during the 
many years while he was chairman of 
this subcommittee are most grateful to 
him for the way in which he handled 
this legislation in past years; and what- 
ever progress we have been able to make 
this year is due in no small part to the 
very able way in which the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi served as 
chairman of the subcommittee and han- 
dled the legislation in the Senate. 

Madam President, we are also particu- 
larly grateful to the members of the sub- 
committee who served this year—on the 
majority side, and the Senator from 
California [Mr. Encte] and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] and, on the 
minority side, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BEALL] and the Senator from 
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Arizona [Mr. GoLpwaTER]—all of whom 
have been most helpful in getting this 
measure through the committee. 

It goes without saying that in doing 
the job which a subcommittee such as 
this one has done, we have to rely heavily 
on the able staff. Gordon Nease, the 
staff director for the subcommittee, has 
been of invaluable assistance to me as 
the chairman, and also to every one of 
the other members of the subcommittee. 
Without his valuable technical assistance 
and his good judgment, we could not 
render the kind of service the Senate ex- 
pects of us; and I am sure I speak for 
all members of the subcommittee when I 
express to Mr. Nease our appreciation for 
the fine work he has done this year, as 
he has done in the past. 

Madam President, at this time I wish 
to complete my statement in response to 
the remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. 

We have allowed a total of 13,567 
units of housing. These are 3,086 units 
below the number requested. We made 
these deletions after careful considera- 
tion of the ability of the communities in- 
volved to meet the housing needs of the 
military personnel, and we are convinced 
that these needs will be met. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
am delighted to have this assurance from 
the Senator from Washington, and also 
to know that this year the housing pro- 
gram is to be built with appropriated 
funds. Whereas various other programs 
have in the past made valuable contri- 
butions to our housing inventory, I have 
long contended that appropriated funds 
construction is the simplest and, really, 
the least costly method. 

Since the Senator from Washington 
is recommending the new program, let 
me ask what safeguards are provided 
against construction of too-costly quar- 
ters. 

Mr. JACKSON. First of all, the bill as 
passed by the House placed certain limi- 
tations on the cost of family housing, 
particularly that no project in excess 
of 50 units at a specific location, other 
than those constructed outside the 
United States or in Alaska, shall be con- 
structed at an average unit cost exceed- 
ing $17,500, including the cost of land 
acquisition, site preparation, and in- 
stallation of utilities. 

The committee agreed with the House 
action, so far as it goes, but took cogni- 
zance of the fact that this still allows 
a great deal of flexibility on the cost of 
a single unit in any one project, and 
particularly in projects of 50 or less 
units. Accordingly, it was deemed advis- 
able to place a maximum cost limitation 
of $26,000 on any one unit, to prevent 
overelaborate building, and a require- 
ment that the overall cost must include 
site development and certain basic ap- 
pliances such as ranges, refrigerators, 
and so forth. 

Mr. STENNIS. From this explana- 
tion, I am satisfied about the wording 
the Senator from Washington and his 
committee have carefully drafted. 

I wish to mention one other subject 
which is new in this bill; I refer now to 
section 501, which sets up a new Hous- 
ing Management Account. Under this 
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concept, would it be possible for one de- 
partment to spend all the money, to the 
detriment of the other departments? 
For example, would it be possible for 
the Navy to spend the entire $260 million 
authorized in this year’s program? 

Mr. JACKSON. Ican assure the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that it would not. 
Funds can be spent only for items spe- 
cifically authorized by law, and in such 
amounts as may be specified from time 
to time in appropriation acts. The Man- 
agement Account will provide the De- 
fense Department with a valuable man- 
agement tool, and at the same time will 
preserve normal congressional review 
and control. 

I may add that a new central housing 
office has been established in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense to adminis- 
ter this program. This is something that 
has long been needed, and we expect to 
see substantial improvement in the ad- 
ministration of the program. We have 
been informed that fiscal control will be 
exercised by the program managers, and 
we expect that this fund will give them 
the tools they need in order to do a com- 
prehensive job. It will provide for the 
first time, a means whereby the Congress 
can call for and can expect to receive 
a consolidated balance sheet on the mili- 
tary family housing program. 

I think in all fairness this is a step 
forward in dealing with an area in con- 
nection with which there has been great 
controversy, misunderstanding, and lack 
of cooperation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
think this is an excellent step forward; 
and I believe it will result in an excel- 
lent program which can be recommended 
to the Congress; it will save money, and 
will carry out the purposes intended. 

Again I commend the Senator from 
Washington for his excellent work; and 
I look forward to supporting the bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield 
tome? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iyield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have checked with 
all the minority members of the com- 
mittee; and all of them are agreed that 
there is no controversy about the bill, 
and they give it their support. 

After some conferences with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and with other members of it, I am 
grateful also for the work they have 
done so well and so impartially in con- 
nection with the housing field. 

Also, I extend my warm felicitations 
to their very distinguished clerk, Mr. 
Nease, because I have had many oc- 
casions to call him long distance. He 
has always been very helpful and 
gracious, and always has done whatever 
he could to satisfy my requests. 

I compliment the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee and also the 
distinguished clerk. 

I am sure there will be no controversy 
about this measure. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader. He has been 
most cooperative, and the members of 
the minority who serve on the commit- 
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tee have been in complete agreement. 
We have worked, without regard to party 
lines, in trying to do an economical piece 
of work. We have made cuts wherever 
we thought it would be in the best inter- 
ests of the country to have cuts made. 
We have cut over 10 percent. We be- 
lieve we have cut out the fat, and have 
left in a great deal of good military 
muscle, which is what we need, for we 
ean get along without the fat. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, 
I should like to call up the three amend- 
ments which I have submitted on be- 
half of myself and my colleague. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
if the Senator from Alaska will yield, I 
wish to ask some questions of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. I have no 
amendments to submit. Will the Sena- 
tor from Alaska yield, so that I may ask 
the questions at this time? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I, 
too, wish to compliment most sincerely 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. Jackson] and the other 
members of the subcommittee for their 
report. They have reported three re- 
ductions from the amounts provided by 
the House version of the bill, insofar 
as installations in my State are con- 
cerned. I think two of those reductions 
were completely justified, and I make 
no statement concerning them, except to 
say that I agree with the committee. 
The reductions have to do with the pro- 
posed installation of a very complicated 
set of IBM controls in Florida and also 
at bases in other parts of the Nation. 

The one matter on which I would 
disagree with the committee, and in 
which I am joined by my distinguished 
colleague [Mr. SMATHERS], has to do 
with the U.S. Naval Aviation Medical 
Center at Pensacola. It happens that 
I have some familiarity with the opera- 
tion of that school, which was estab- 
lished in 1939 and which operated 
throughout the time of the war and 
throughout the time I was serving as 
Governor of my State. I was there and 
know something about its operations. 
Then, as a member of the Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee of the 
Senate, I have known of the very great 
contribution made by that school to the 
space program, and particularly to the 
Mercury program, and the now projected 
Apollo program. 

Noting that the committee had re- 
duced the amount granted by the House 
from $5.2 million to $3.825 million, which 
had been suggested by the budget for 
the construction of a new, modern build- 
ing for this aviation medical center at 
Pensacola, I inquired of the Navy as to 
what would be the reduction in effective- 
ness resulting from the proposed reduc- 
tion from the $5.2 million as granted by 
the House to the budgeted amount of 
$3.825 million. 

I have prepared a statement which I 
believe to be completely accurate, and 
which I wish to place in the Record with 
the hope that the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee and the members 
of his committee who will serve in con- 
ference may review the item with a view, 
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if possible, to agreeing with the House, 
because I think some very real values 
would be taken away from the proposed 
program if the item is reduced from 
$5.2 million to $3.825 million. 

This reduction of almost $1.4 million 
would be a reduction from 115,000 square 
feet, as proposed by the Navy to the De- 
partment of Defense, to 90,000 square 
feet, and would, instead, provide for the 
construction of a new building which 
would have 90,000 square feet. 

The effects would be as follows: 

There would be a continued separa- 
tion of research and training functions 
with resultant loss of valuable profes- 
sional and scientific time and coordina- 
tion of efforts. The School of Aviation 
Medicine is increasing in its importance 
as the science rapidly advances. This 
operation is currently being carried out 
in 15 widely separated buildings—some 
of them 2 miles apart. The building 
proposed at $5.2 million of 115,000 gross 
square feet would centralize 12 of these 
areas and increase the efficiency and 
productivity of this important training 
and research facility. A scope of 90,000 
gross square feet at $3.825 million would 
consolidate only nine of the functional 
areas and result in seven buildings, in- 
cluding the new construction, still re- 
quiring repeated travel between existing 
classroom and training spaces, and to a 
considerable extent defeat the purpose of 
the proposed new construction. De- 
creased travel and increased efficiency 
are among the major purposes in the 
proposed construction of a new building. 

In addition, this diminution of the 
program would retard medical progress 
in keeping pace with scientific achieve- 
ments in the solution of aerospace prob- 
lems. The closely integrated training 
and research functions can be accom- 
plished most efficiently and economically 
in a single building designed for the 
aerospace age. The presently utilized 
gross space of 86,000 square feet is mis- 
leading. Existing buildings are far too 
crowded to function at their maximum 
efficiency. For example, as high as 50 
percent of corridor space in many areas 
is used for handling files, lockers, and 
apparatus that must be readily available 
in each area, but that should properly 
be within the rooms rather than in the 
corridor space. 

So far I have talked about the re- 
sults on the Navy aviation program. The 
Senator well knows that Pensacola is 
the seat of the command of the whole 
Navy air training program. I shall deal 
with the effect which I think would be a 
very bad one that would be produced 
upon the NASA program. 

I asked the question: What is the ex- 
tent of the contribution of the Naval 
Aviation Medical Center to Project 
Mercury and other aspects of the space 
program? 

This is the answer I received: 

The seven astronauts received their 
training in disorientation, survival tech- 
niques, and communications at the 
School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola. 
In addition to comprehensive disorienta- 
tion lectures, the astronauts were given 
indoctrination runs in the slow rotating 
room to familiarize them with the dis- 
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orientation they would likely encounter 
in space. The training also included 
actual egress from the floating Mercury 
capsule under varying sea conditions 
Pensacola is located on the Gulf of 
Mexico—experience with flotation prop- 
erties of the full pressure suits—that is, 
with the suits themselves and then when 
the astronauts wore them—the use of 
liferafts, desalting equipment, and the 
use of the solar still to make fresh water. 

The planning for the medical aspects 
of the recovery phase of the Project 
Mercury was the responsibility of Cap- 
tain Graybiel, Medical Corps, U.S. Navy, 
who was specifically selected for this job. 
In addition, six Navy flight surgeons 
were selected and trained in the medical 
aspects of orbital flight to assist in the 
medical monitoring and surveillance of 
the astronauts; along with other Depart- 
ment of Defense personnel they man the 
worldwide net of monitoring and track- 
ing stations when Mercury flights take 
place. 

In addition to these 6 Navy flight 
surgeons who received training at Pensa- 
cola, the Navy provided a group of 23 
medical specialists to the recovery teams 
which stand by in full readiness on each 
Mercury flight in case the astronaut 
should need medical attention of any 
nature. 

The training described above in dis- 
orientation was conducted in the human 
disorientation device at the Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, 
the only device of its kind in existence. 
This is a complex machine capable of be- 
ing programed for angular acceleration 
in two planes simultaneously—rotation 
and acceleration—for the study of dis- 
orientation. Because of his experience, 
capability, and knowledge, Captain 
Graybiel, director of research at the 
School of Aviation Medicine, has been 
designated as the national monitor for 
the bioastronautics portion of the Apollo 
program which is involved with weight- 
lessness and acceleration effects. The 
research department for the school is 
considered the center for disorientation 
research by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

In support of this disorientation study 
program, NASA has funded $1,947,201 
at Pensacola since 1960, the major por- 
tion of this work involving the investiga- 
tion of physiological and psychological 
responses to the forces generated by 
rotation motions occurring in the opera- 
tion of air travel and space vehicles. 
The Research Department of the School 
of Aviation Medicine is considered the 
center for disorientation research by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. This selection was made be- 
cause NASA considers the personnel and 
the facilities there to be the best avail- 
able in the entire country in this spe- 
cialized field of research. 

I apologize to the Senator for having 
read this statement, some of which is 
technical and very complicated, but I 
have done so for a purpose. After read- 
ing the Recorp, I have not found that 
the agencies affected made what I think 
was a sufficiently full disclosure of the 
very important activities in regard to 
the space program. In particular, the 
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Mercury and Apollo programs are both 
vitally affected. Very important con- 
tributions have been made, are now be- 
ing made, and will be made in the 
future by this school to the space pro- 
gram, which is of such vital importance 
now. 

I am hopeful that the distinguished 
Senator, with his uniform fairness, will 
keep an open mind on this question and 
give study to it between now and the 
time of conference, because I believe this 
item should have additional attention, 
beyond what was shown at the time of 
hearing, which justified the action by 
the House. I am very hopeful that there 
will be a recognition of the soundness of 
the action of the House in this regard; 
and I plead earnestly for such recogni- 
tion. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield to me before he 
responds? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, I 
join wholeheartedly in the remarks 
which have been made by my very dis- 
tinguished and able senior colleague with 
respect to the School of Aviation Medi- 
cine at Pensacola, Fla. 

I previously discussed this matter with 
the chairman of the subcommittee cover- 
ing the urgent need to restore the $5,200,- 
000 appropriation for this particular 
school. When the bill was to be brought 
to the Senate, I tried to persuade the 
Senator to include the full amount con- 
tained in the House passed bill. 

I regret that it was not possible to 
accomplish this objective but am pleased 
to note that the conferees will have open 
minds on the subject and that the pos- 
sibility exists that they will recede on 
this point with the Members of the 
House. It is an important matter to our 
security and defense as well as also being 
vital to our economic structure. 

We believe this school is extremely 
important, not only to the present space 
program, as my colleague [Mr. HOLLAND] 
has pointed out, but also to future de- 
velopments. As we enter into greater 
space activities we shall have need to use 
this particular facility to a greater ex- 
tent than it has been used in the past. 

I believe my colleague has made it 
eminently clear that the school is of 
great value and importance to the Navy. 
The Navy will, to a greater extent and at 
an accelerated pace, move into the space 
program. The Navy needs this facility. 

Judging from the letter which has been 
put into the Record by my colleague and 
all the representations made to us, it 
certainly seems to me that we are mak- 
ing a most meritorious request. I join 
with my senior colleague in expressing 
the hope that the distinguished chair- 
man of this subcommittee will keep an 
open mind on the question and, if at all 
possible, lend a helping hand in getting 
the full amount requested restored. 

Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
distinguished Senators from Florida for 
their helpful statements, I assure them 
that the subcommittee has considered 
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the question very seriously and thor- 
oughly. The additional information 
which has been brought out in the Sen- 
ate this afternoon will be very helpful. 

My mind is open on this subject. 
There was a real problem in the com- 
mittee, which related to the question of 
whether there is a duplication between 
this particular operation of the Navy, 
important as it is, and a similar Air 
Force School of Aviation Medicine at 
Brooks Field, Tex. As Senators know, 
we have spent considerable money there 
over a period of time. 

I assure both Senators from Florida 
of our deep concern about the project. 
I came to the conclusion that the project 
was needed, because there are some defi- 
nite differences between the Navy and 
the Air Force programs. 

Madam President, although the Navy 
had included this additional space in 
their original request of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, it was denied be- 
cause “a review of the preliminary plans 
indicates that the proposed structure is 
of unique design which will result in a 
higher than normal cost. It is believed 
that utilization of about 25,000 square 
feet of existing classroom and training 
space can be continued, thereby reducing 
the total requirement to about 90,000 
square feet versus the 115,000 square feet 
proposed. Further, by adjusting the 
design to more economic but adequate 
types of structure, it is believed that this 
90,000 square feet can be obtained for 
about $3.8 million including decompres- 
sion chambers and supporting utilities; 
thus providing for the consolidation of 
the present laboratory and research 
functions into a modern facility at a cost 
of $1.4 million less than the Navy 
proposal.” 

As I say, the problem in the subcom- 
mittee was the question whether there is 
a duplication between the important 
Navy undertaking in the field of aviation 
medicine and what the Air Force is doing 
at Brooks Field. 

I assure both Senators that we shall 
consider this question very carefully in 
conference. The information placed in 
the Recorp in the discussion this after- 
noon will be most helpful. 

I am grateful to the Senators from 
Florida [Mr. Hottanp and Mr. SmaTHERS] 
for their contribution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
am certainly grateful to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington. I 
point out to the Senator that while we 
support the Brooks Field project as 
uniquely serving the Air Force, we know 
the same is true with reference to the 
Pensacola institution as to its service to 
the Navy. The fact that NASA has 
picked it out would indicate that both 
the location and the service rendered 
are most applicable to the problems of 
the space program. 

One of the things which makes Pensa- 
cola so outstanding, I think, is its pres- 
ence on the Gulf of Mexico, where all 
these experiments have been made, in 
the case of the seven astronauts, so nat- 
urally and conveniently. 

I thank the Senator for his willingness 
to study this proposal, and we hope he 
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will come back from conference with an 
affirmative answer. 
Mr. JACKSON. I thank my colleagues 
for their very helpful contribution. 
FORT JACKSON, S.C. 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the able chairman of 
the subcommittee for the excellent work 
he has done. The members of the sub- 
committee have submitted a fine report. 

The people of South Carolina are 
vitally interested in Fort Jackson, one of 
the oldest Army camps in the Nation. 
Thousands of troops were trained there 
for World War I. Many thousands were 
trained for World War II. Thousands 
were trained there for the Korean war. 
Each year now thousands of troops go to 
Fort Jackson to receive their 6 months’ 
training. This installation is vital to our 
national security. Thirty minutes after 
a rain takes place troops can be training 
there. It has excellent soil, terrain, and 
topography for that purpose. 

This year the Chief of Staff of the 
Army recommended more than $8 million 
in permanent improvements at Fort 
Jackson. We were hopeful that those 
improvements would be included in the 
report. However, the Department of 
Defense would not go along with the 
recommendation, so it was not included 
in the report. 

I wish to state the appreciation of my- 
self and my colleague, as well as that of 
the entire South Carolina delegation, for 
the language which was put in the report 
about Fort Jackson. 

It is our sincere hope that before the 
next military construction bill comes 
before the Senate, the distinguished 
chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee will be able to visit Fort Jack- 
son and see firsthand the valuable serv- 
ice that facility is rendering to our 
Nation. I believe that if they do so, they 
will not hesitate to insert in the next 
report of the subcommittee an amount 
to cover the permanent improvements of 
which I have spoken. We are extremely 
desirous to have those improvements. 
We feel they are important to the na- 
tional security. We also feel that they 
are important for the training of the 
troops which need the proposed perma- 
nent improvements. 

Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, I 
take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation to my distinguished colleague 
on the committee for his continued, 
diligent and helpful interest in Fort 
Jackson. I likewise express appreciation 
to the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonnston], who has worked 
ably with him in connection with the 
request for permanent facilities at Fort 
Jackson. In our report we have included 
a statement of the committee expressing 
the hope that the Department of Defense 
will come to some resolution of the 
problem by the time we consider the next 
military construction bill. The Depart- 
ment has indicated that there should be 
some decision by that time. We are 
hopeful that that will be the case. 
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I also take the present opportunity to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] for his 
very helpful assistance, not only in con- 
nection with the project about which he 
has spoken, but other projects in the bill 
as well. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I, too, wish to commend 
the Senator in charge of the bill and 
the chairman of the committee for their 
fine handling of the bill. In the form 
in which the bill came from the House 
to the Senate there was an item of $1,- 
275,000 contained therein for overhaul of 
vessels at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
For many years it has been my hope that 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard would be 
utilized for the overhaul and perhaps for 
the building of nuclear submarines as 
well as for the overhaul of conventional 
submarines. My first question to the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
is, Why was that item stricken from the 
bill in the Senate? 

Mr. JACKSON. Before I comment di- 
rectly on the question of the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania, I 
remind Senators that I do not know of 
any Senator who has been more con- 
cerned about our nuclear propulsion pro- 
gram, insofar as it pertains to the Navy, 
than my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania. I know that especially 
during the time I have been interested 
in the Polaris submarine program, the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has been most active in urging a 
vastly stepped-up program. I make that 
statement because I am referring not 
only to the present alone, but I am going 
back several years, when the Senator 
had the farsightedness to see the need 
and the obvious importance of the 
Polaris nuclear submarine program and 
the various other nuclear submarine 
programs in our overall defense under- 
taking. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his very kind words, not all of which I 
feel are justified, but I have tried to be 
interested in that field. 

Mr. JACKSON. I know of my own 
personal knowledge—as discussions on 
the floor of the Senate will reveal—of the 
very strong support for the Polaris sub- 
marine program which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has given. He has often 
talked with me privately in past years 
relative to the speeding up of the entire 
effort. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield 
briefly? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe the record will 
disclose, and perhaps my friend will re- 
call, that as early as 1958 I endeavored 
to get some of the Polaris submarine 
work for the Philadelphia Navy Yard. I 
called on the then Secretary of the Navy 
Thomas Gates, a friend of long stand- 
ing. My Republican colleague from 
Pennsylvania, who was then Senator 
Martin, accompanied me on the visit. 
We made every effort to persuade the 
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Navy Department to let the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard participate in the nu- 
clear submarine work. We were not suc- 
cessful. 

I now return to my original question. 

Mr. JACKSON. I, too, desired to see 
some Polaris submarine construction 
work in my own State, where the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard is located. The only 
yard producing Polaris submarines on 
the west coast is the navy yard at Mare 
Island. We were not given the oppor- 
tunity. So I hope the Senator from 
Pennsylvinia will realize that the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard was not the only yard 
that was not accorded that opportunity. 

The Navy has stated categorically that 
there are ample existing facilities to 
meet the overhaul and maintenance re- 
quirements for the nuclear propulsion 
program. In addition, in the construc- 
tion field, it is pointed out that the Navy 
has more than enough shipways to meet 
the construction requirements of the 
Navy, including both private yards and 
public yards. It is for that reason, and 
based on a letter received from the Navy 
again this year, as has been the case in 
the past, that we had to delete the item 
from the bill. 

I point out to my distinguished col- 
league that the previous administration 
took the same position. It is clear that 
had there been an authorization and had 
funds been appropriated, they would not 
have been spent. It is true this time, as 
it was in the previous administration. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. In previous administra- 
tions my colleague in the other body, 
Representative Byrne, of Philadelphia, 
close to whose congressional district the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard lies, has been 
assiduous in getting appropriations in 
the bill, since he is a member of the com- 
mittee, to increase the amount of work 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Last year my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] and I had a colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], who was then 
in charge of the bill, urging him not to 
accede in conference to the deletion of 
the item for the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
which Representative Byrne had suc- 
ceeded in having inserted in the bill. 
At that point the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUsseLL] made the same reply to 
me which the distinguished Senator 
from Washington has made today. He 
said that the Navy did not want the 
money, that the Navy would not spend 
the money, and that it was therefore no 
use to appropriate the money for that 
purpose. 

This year my very able and lovable col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorrt], 
who could not be present today, placed 
in the Recorp—and I am glad he did 
a statement pointing out that Repre- 
sentative Van Zaxpr, of Altoona, has been 
very assiduous in obtaining an appro- 
priation in the bill for the benefit of the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. I congratulate 
Represenative Van ZanprT, of Altoona, for 
his keen and newly found interest in the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. I hope it will 
continue for a long time on the other 
side of the Capitol. 
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I ask the Senator from Washington 
whether it is not true that the situation 
is indeed as he has described it, that 
under both Republican and Democratic 
administrations the Navy, to my deep 
regret—and also to the regret of my 
colleague [Mr. Scott]—has been un- 
willing to give Philadelphia the work in 
its Navy yard which we from Pennsyl- 
vania would like to see it get, but there 
is really nothing that we in Congress 
can do about it. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. The Department of the 
Navy under the previous administration 
and the Department of the Navy under 
the present administration has made the 
same point; namely, that facilities are 
adequate for that purpose. 

Therefore, to authorize this additional 
amount of money would be a wasteful 
gesture, in the light of the information 
that was given to the committee. I 
know my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania would not want to be en- 
gaged in that kind of undertaking. It 
is for this reason that I am making the 
statement that I am making, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding. 

Mr. CLARK. I regret this conclu- 
sion. I suppose, since I should play out 
the string, I should say to my friend that 
I hope, if the House insists on retaining 
the authorization, his heart and mind 
will not be entirely closed to the item. 

Mr. JACKSON. As the Senator 
knows, any request or recommendation 
that he makes will be thoughtfully and 
carefully considered in conference. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. As the chairman 
knows, my colleague from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] and I sponsored three amend- 
ments to the bill, the purpose of which 
was to prevent the extensive use of Sea- 
bees in Alaska. Alaska has the largest 
unemployment rate of any State of the 
Union. There are a number of excellent 
contractors who are skilled in this work. 
There are a large number of skilled con- 
struction workers. Apparently, Alaska 
is the one State in the Union where this 
kind of work takes place. In response 
to these amendments, which the chair- 
man so obligingly took up with the Navy, 
the Department of Defense has written 
the following letter: 

OFFICE OF THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
oF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1962. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator JACKSON: This is in reply 
to your inquiry concerning the amendments 
proposed by Senator GRUENING to the Senate 


version of H.R. 11131, the fiscal year 1963 
military construction bill, relating to facili- 
ties programed for naval installations in the 
Alaskan area. These amendments would pre- 
clude the construction of any substantial 
part of these facilities by the Navy's Sea- 
bees. 


I wish to assure you that the Navy will 
not utilize naval construction forces for the 
accomplishment of the work in question at 
these Alaskan installations, 

In view of the above, we feel that the pro- 
posed amendments are unnecessary and 
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would set a most undesirable precedent. 
Accordingly, we urge that these restrictions 
be removed. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN HEARD 
(For Edward J. Sheridan, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and 
Installations) ). 


I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman whether this means in effect 
that the purpose of the amendments will 
be carried out and that this work will 
not be done by Seabees in Alaska. 

Mr. JACKSON. First of all, the letter 
from Mr. Sheridan, of the Department of 
Defense, achieves the objectives, for all 
practical purposes, of the amendments 
proposed by the Senators from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT and Mr. GRUENING]. 

So far as the present bill is concerned, 
in my judgment it is quite clear that the 
letter will achieve that which the Sena- 
tors sought to achieve in the amend- 
ments they had submitted. I would rely 
on the assurance given by the Depart- 
ment of Defense; namely, that Seabees 
will not be utilized in connection with 
the Navy construction program in Alas- 
ka contained in the present authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr. GRUENING. The reason I am 
pleased to hear the chairman indicate 
that this is in effect the equivalent of 
the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ments, that Seabees will not be used for 
construction in Alaska, but that this work 
will go to private contractors and to 
civilian workers, is that we are startled 
to note, after a long effort, extending 
over months of correspondence, as ap- 
pears from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Monday, June 18, 1962, at pages 10737 to 
10741, we now have a sudden yielding by 
the Department of Defense. It is very 
gratifying, but I wonder whether this 
conceals any possible joker, and whether 
there is other work, perhaps not re- 
corded, which will be done. 

Our purpose is to prevent such con- 
struction work being done in Alaska. 
We are virtually the only State in the 
Union where it is done. We not only 
have extensive unemployment, but we 
also have very capable contractors and 
many skilled construction workers. 

We hope we can interpret the letter 
as compliance with the spirit of the 
amendments, and that Seabees will not 
be used for construction work in Alaska. 
I hope we can have such assurance from 
the chairman, 

Mr. JACKSON. I assure the Senator 
that the representation made by the De- 
partment of Defense certainly covers the 
specific amendments proposed by him 
and his able and distinguished colleague 
(Mr. BARTLETT]. 

I take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation to the Senators from 
Alaska for their cooperation with me in 
handling this problem. I believe that as 
a result of their diligence we have been 
able to achieve a result which will be 
effective, by reason of the fact that, 
through their amendments, they called 
the attention of the Senate, to a prob- 
lem that could have very bad conse- 
quences in the State of Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the chair- 
man of the subcommittee for his very 
heartening words. I emphasize what he 
has already learned from private con- 
versations; namely, that my colleague 
and I have been extraordinarily diligent 
over a period of 3 years or more in try- 
ing to reduce the amount of construc- 
tion work performed by Seabees in 
Alaska, However, our diligence has been 
rewarded uniformly by more and more 
such work being done. We met first 
with representatives of the Navy Depart- 
ment in the winter of 1959, I believe. 
The reason we met with them was that 
Seabees were ordered to do certain work 
in Alaska during territorial days which 
they were not ordered to do in the other 
States. Why? I believe they were not 
doing this work in the other States be- 
cause the people in Government would 
not permit this competition with private 
industry. 

We were repeatedly assured that this 
construction work would be diminished 
so far as the Seabees were concerned. 
This year more such work is being per- 
formed there than ever before, on the 
order of a dollar value of a million and a 
half dollars. In that connection I should 
like to make a comparison, which I be- 
lieve points up the urgency of the situa- 
tion. In all the other 49 States, com- 
bined, Seabees are doing work with a dol- 
lar value of only slightly in excess of 
$100,000, as compared with the work they 
perform in Alaska. 

The Navy has stated that of the mil- 
lion and a half dollars worth of con- 
struction work in Alaska more than 
$800,000 of work is being done on a 
classified project. As we all know, the 
Air Force has built many classified proj- 
ects in Alaska and elsewhere through the 
use of the private contracting system. 

Mr. JACKSON. I believe we all know 
that classified projects can be built un- 
der contract, as well as in any other way. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am grateful to the 
chairman for his statement and for hav- 
ing gone to the Navy and to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I, for one, am willing 
to take the statement of the Department 
of Defense at face value. The letter 
states that no substantial construction 
will be performed on the specific items 
on which my colleague from Alaska 
spoke and which were covered in his 
amendments. 

Mr. JACKSON. I wish to make it 
clear, speaking as chairman of the sub- 
committee, that the letter from the De- 
partment of Defense establishes the 
legislative history with respect to these 
particular items, and that I expect the 
assurances in the letter on the Depart- 
ment of Defense to be carried out. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I know they will be. 
I am glad to have the Senator say it. 

I have one further question. Would 
the chairman of the subcommittee 
agree with me that if there are other 
construction projects, not covered by the 
bill or by a future bill, the Seabees are 
not to be used to perform in Alaska 
substantial construction jobs which in 
other places would be carried out by 
private contractors as could be done in 
Alaska, because private contractors and 
labor are readily available? 
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Mr. JACKSON. That is what we would 
expect. There might be unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Small jobs; yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. There might be oc- 
casional justification for the use of 
Seabees. However, as a matter of policy, 
itis clear that the Department of Defense 
has given its assurance that it will not 
use Seabees. We rely on that represen- 
tation. Iam sure the Department of De- 
fense will adhere to the letter which has 
been placed in the Recorp of these pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. GRUENING. I express apprecia- 
tion to the chairman of the subcommittee 
for his assurance. I spoke to him about 
the amendment at the time he submitted 
it. His action is in accordance with the 
letter which we have now received from 
the Navy. I hope, as he indicates, that 
our objective will be achieved, and that 
there are no larger projects, which hap- 
pen not to be mentioned in the bill, on 
which Seabees will be used. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senators 
from Alaska. Their contribution to this 
subject has been most helpful to those 
of us who are deeply concerned. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
first, in the true tradition of the Senate 
and in the utmost sincerity, I compli- 
ment the Senator from Washington for 
bringing this subject to the floor. But 
I wish to ask him about a subject 
which makes me unhappy. 

My unhappiness stems from the action 
of the committee in deleting from the 
bill the authorization found at page 38 
for 135 units of military family housing 
at Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N.Y. 
This project was originally authorized as 
a Capehart project under Public Law 
86-500. It was deferred for several years 
pending a firm decision by the Air Force 
and the Department of Defense as to the 
future of the Air Force base. This un- 
certainty has at last been resolved, and 
the vital contribution which Griffiss Air 
Force Base makes to the security of the 
Nation has been recognized. For that 
reason the Air Force repeated its request 
of 135 units for family housing. This 
request was granted by the House. 

I judge, from reading the testimony, 
that perhaps the Senate committee, in 
deleting this housing based its action on 
an incorrect understanding of the hous- 
ing situation in the Rome area, where 
the Griffiss Air Force Base is located. 
There was some question about Rome 
being a depressed area or an area of un- 
deremployment, and the implication 
might have been left that, therefore, a 
large amount of other housing would be 
available. There is a basic shortage of 
rental housing units in this area. Many 
of the homes are owner occupied; and, 
despite the underemployment of the 
area, which is greater than in most other 
areas—at least, in New York—the result 
has not been the vacating of suitable 
properties. As a result, despite the 
lack of jobs, there is a lack of rental 
units. There is not an adequate supply 
of them. 
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What has been eliminated is housing 
for airmen, not for officers. The airmen 
are on a 15-minute alert, which, as the 
Senator from Washington knows, is ex- 
tremely vital to our entire defense mis- 
sion. Those airmen live on the base. I 
am informed that if the 135 units were 
granted, they would meet only 56 percent 
of the need for on-base housing. There- 
fore, I have prepared an amendment to 
reinsert the units which were struck out 
in committee; but I am not at all sure 
that that is the appropriate way to han- 
dle the situation. 

I should like to be able to convince the 
Senator from Washington and the mem- 
bers of his subcommittee that there is 
merit in this request, and to urge them, 
if they can see their way clear to do so, 
to hear the explanation by the House 
when they go to conference and, if pos- 
sible, to join in the House position. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to join with 
my colleague from New York in this re- 
quest. I am completely familiar with 
the area, as is Senator KEATING. It is my 
distinct feeling that the housing granted 
by the House was deserved. I, too, 
should like to join in the inquiry and 
ascertain the committee’s reasoning and 
ideas. Perhaps the Senator from Wash- 
ington will yield again and allow us to 
make our comments. 

Mr. JACKSON. Madam President, I 
am happy that the distinguished Sena- 
tors from New York have raised the ques- 
tion of the deletion of 135 units at Grif- 
fiss Air Force Base near Rome, N.Y. I 
assure them that the committee, first of 
all, tried to be objective. We did not 
neglect housing requirements in New 
York. If Senators will turn to page 10 
of the report, they will observe that the 
committee added $1,316,000 to improve 
hotel facilities at the Army Military 
Academy, West Point, N.Y. I am refer- 
ring, of course, to Hotel Thayer. I might 
add that there was nothing in the budget 
for this item. We were concerned about 
the situation that existed there and were 
most desirous of trying to renovate or im- 
prove the present inadequate facilities 
at West Point. Senators know that this 
is the only local facility available to the 
parents and friends of the cadets at the 
Point. 

Mr. KEATING. It is a long way for 
the airmen in Rome to go to live in the 
hotel at West Point. 

Mr. JACKSON. I merely prefaced my 
remarks with that comment, so that I 
might prepare the Senators from New 
York for what is about to come. 

Mr. KEATING. I was afraid of that. 
We are grateful to have the fine hotel at 
West Point improved; but that would not 
take care of the airmen at Rome. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator does not 
believe we could make a trade on the 
floor of the Senate, does he? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think it 
would be appropriate. 

Mr. JACKSON. It was the feeling of 
the committee that the community could 
take care of the housing requirements at 
Griffiss Air Force Base. I realize that 
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the Senators from New York take a dif- 
ferent point of view. I assure them that 
the committee will look into the ques- 
tion further between now and the time 
the conferees meet. I further assure 
them that we will consider the subject 
carefully and conscientiously, bearing in 
mind the representations that have been 
made on the floor of the Senate with ref- 
erence to the present housing at Grif- 
fiss Air Force Base. 

Mr. KEATING. I express my grati- 
tude to the Senator from Washington 
for his statement. I know it is sincere. 
I am sure he will give further consider- 
ation to our request, in the light of our 
representations. So far as I can see in 
the hearings, the only reference to it is 
at page 439. That is what led me to be- 
lieve that the decision was based upon a 
misconception as to the actual housing 
situation at Rome, N.Y. 

Mr. JACKSON. The committee felt 
that there was adequate community sup- 
port. We could be wrong; we all make 
mistakes. I shall be happy to check into 
the situation personally prior to a meet- 
ing of the conferees. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that 
statement very much. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sure the Senator 
from Washington will have a pinpointed 
survey made. My colleague from New 
York [Mr. Keattnc] has adduced some 
excellent figures. We know the area at 
firsthand. It happens that Griffiss, if 
I may explain to the Senator, has been 
in some jeopardy. My colleague is well 
aware of that situation. Both Senator 
Kara and I went into the area. 
Based upon my personal knowledge of 
the area—and I think that is true of 
Senator KEATING, too—as well as upon 
the figures which my colleague has ad- 
duced, we felt that the idea that the 
community could “fill in” was not war- 
ranted. If it were the New York City 
area or any other big-city area, that 
might be true. But the Rome area is 
one in which there is an unusual pre- 
ponderance of homeownership; and 
because there are other opportunities in 
the general vicinity, people who have 
otherwise been displaced by adverse em- 
ployment conditions have not sold their 
homes. 

If the Senator from Washington will 
be so good as to cause a pinpoint sur- 
vey to be made in connection with the 
conference to be held, as he says he will, 
I think that would serve the same pur- 
pose as an amendment, which probably 
could not succeed here anyway. I join 
with my colleague from New York in 
the feeling that the conferees will want 
to be fair. 

As a member of the Board of Visitors 
at West Point, I should say that the 
Thayer proposal is well deserved; but 
the Senator understands, as we do, that, 
grateful as we are for whatever is done 
in New York, the one item does not cover 
the specific implementing of the other. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from New York does not object to a 
few facetious remarks once in a while 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. I love it. I join with 
Senator Kearine in expressing confi- 
dence that the Senator from Washing- 
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ton will give the situation objective 
consideration. 

But knowing the facts which relate to 
the area, we are hopeful that they will 
cause the Senate conferees to agree with 
the House conferees. 

Second, I wish to express our appre- 
ciation for the consideration with which 
the Senator from Washington has 
treated us. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I notice that on 
page 16 of the report authorization is 
provided for 1494 foreign military hous- 
ing units. Can the Senator state 
whether there is any diminution or cut- 
back in this program, or whether we 
are expanding our construction of mili- 
tary housing units on foreign soil? 

Mr. JACKSON. It is my understand- 
ing that the oversea housing provided 
for in the pending bill does not call for 
any new bases overseas. I assure the 
Senator from Idaho that we scrutinized 
carefully every request made for hous- 
ing facilities overseas. We made de- 
tailed inquiries, in order to make certain 
that the housing projects in question 
were absolutely essential to the prosecu- 
tion of our defense efforts overseas. 

I think the Department of Defense 
was very careful in scrutinizing all the 
requests. 

We have been concerned—and I am 
sure the Senator from Idaho also 
is—that some of these bases overseas 
may not be so secure; and we felt it 
would be unwise to make rather heavy 
investments of a permanent nature over- 
seas, involving bases which we might be 
giving up shortly. For that reason, we 
were careful to include in the criteria we 
employed in making these decisions one 
that the facilities were absolutely needed. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Air Force has 
been authorized to have 930 new hous- 
ing units abroad. If the information is 
not classified, can the Senator from 
Washington state where the heavy con- 
centration will occur? 

Mr. JACKSON. I can mention the 
two principal ones. One is Clark Air 
Force Base, in the Philippine Islands. 
The housing situation there is very bad. 
Due to the rather serious situation in the 
Far East, we felt that the importance 
of this base is quite apparent. The other 
is Kadena Air Force Base, in Okinawa, 
for 500 units. It, likewise, falls in the 
same category. 

Then there are two classified sites, 
involving, in one case, 200 units, and in 
the other case, 80 units. I can assure 
the Senator that those housing units are 
necessary. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is it not true, how- 
ever, that recently the President of the 
Philippine Republic indicated that there 
is a good prospect that the United States 
would be requested to vacate Clark Air 
Force Base? Under these circumstances, 
does it appear logical to expand our 
housing facilities there? 
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Mr. JACKSON. I realize that no Sen- 
ator, nor the President, nor the Secre- 
tary of State can give assurances as re- 
gards our continuing in any of these 
bases. However, the statement by the 
President of the Philippines came pos- 
sibly as a result of some provocation, due 
to certain legislative action in another 
body, not in this body. Perhaps it was 
for that reason that that statement was 
made. 

Personally, I feel that our situation in 
the Philippines will be resolved. 

I wish to supplement my remarks by 
stating that we cut back, by several mil- 
lion dollars, requests for facilities at 
other bases overseas, by reason of the 
uncertain political developments which 
have occurred in the past and in more 
recent months. We felt that the serv- 
ices should try to get along with what 
they now have, pending the development 
in those areas of a more stable situa- 
tion. 

I thought the Senator from Idaho 
would be interested in that, too, because 
I wish to assure him that we did not 
grant all the requests. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
I am sure the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Construction Author- 
izations is aware that we should deal in 
a firm manner with our allies. I recog- 
nize that the Philippine Republic and its 
officials should be numbered among our 
best friends and our best allies. Yet it 
seems to me that it is closely approach- 
ing blackmail when our Government is 
notified that there is a possibility that 
the American military forces may be in- 
vited to vacate Clark Air Force Base. 

Under such circumstances, I am sure 
the astute Senator who is chairman of 
the subcommittee will recognize that we 
ought to know what the future has in 
store for our military forces before we 
go all out in making additional invest- 
ments. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington agree with me about that? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iagree that there are 
calculated risks in recommending the ap- 
proval or authorization of appropria- 
tions for military construction for any 
of our oversea bases. I think we must 
face two problems concurrently. One 
is the uncertain diplomatic situation 
which always exists around the world. 
Concurrent with that are the scientific 
developments which are constantly 
changing the very nature of our overall 
military operations. We have been cog- 
nizant of the fact that weapons systems 
change very rapidly. If we insist upon 
putting military facilities wherever they 
are requested, we could find ourselves 
with heavy military obsolescence which 
we could ill afford. 

The committee has been cognizant of 
all elements in connection with these 
two key factors. We have tried to avoid 
making heavy investments of funds on 
a permanent basis where there is danger 
that we would have to abandon the fa- 
cilities overseas, either because of dip- 
lomatic reasons or because of the 
changes constantly occurring in con- 
nection with military equipment, as 
such, 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Washington for his reply. 
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Mr. JACKSON. In the committee ac- 
tion we cut the amount requested by 
over 10 percent. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. For all bases, or 
only for those in the Philippines? 

Mr. JACKSON. Ten percent through- 
out. 

Mr. 
abroad? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct; at 
home and abroad. 

I am not trying to convey the impres- 
sion that all of it was uniform; but we 
cut by 10 percent the overall request, as 
submitted to the Senate committee. I 
thought this was the kind of effort the 
Senate would expect of us. We en- 
deavored to do it without impairing our 
overall military capability. We cut fat 
wherever we could find it, without im- 
pairing the military muscle which we 
wish to preserve and maintain. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Let me ask 
whether the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has any assurances that while we 
are negotiating with the President of the 
Philippine Republic concerning the fu- 
ture friendly relationships between that 
Republic and the United States, we can 
temporarily defer the building of these 
housing units at Clark Field. Does not 
the Senator from Washington think it is 
in the mutual interest of both the Phil- 
ippine Republic and the United States 
to have a very definite specific under- 
standing as to what we may expect in 
the future, rather than to proceed in 
almost complete disregard of the future 
relationships between these two coun- 
tries? 

Mr. JACKSON. I reply by stating 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
feels that it is incumbent upon our ap- 
propriate officials to act prudently in 
connection with these matters. In con- 
nection with two or three classified 
items we made it very clear, in a clas- 
sified letter to the Secretary of Defense, 
that we did not expect the Department 
to go ahead on these projects unless they 
had assurance of stable base rights. We 
have tried to be diligent about this mat- 
ter. The committee is continually aware 
of the threat to our operating bases over- 
seas by reason of changing political 
developments all over the world. 

We cannot assure the Senator or the 
Senate that we will not have trouble 
overseas; but, as I pointed out earlier, 
we have problems overseas and at home. 
We think the recommendations we 
have made in this bill are prudent ones 
and that they make it possible for us to 
maintain the bases that we feel are es- 
sential for the security of our country 
and those associated with us. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. What is the out- 
look in western Europe so far as addi- 
tional housing units are concerned? Do 
we have assurance from our allies that 
we shall have continued cooperation 
rather than actual hostility? 

We recall that in some countries we 
were invited to vacate our Air Force 


DWORSHAK. At home and 
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facilities, planes, and personnel. I am 
sure the chairman of the committee is 
cognizant of the need of impressing upon 
our allies in Western Europe, particularly 
under NATO, that nothing less than full 
cooperation will be expected on their 
part to maintain the necessary defenses 
against Communist aggression. 

Mr. JACKSON. First, in response to 
the Senator’s question, no housing units 
are provided for in the pending measure 
for Western Europe or our allies in 
NATO. Secondly, I personally feel that 
our allies can make a greater effort than 
they are making at the present time. I 
refer particularly to their ability to build 
up more rapidly the conventional ground 
forces needed to give more flexibility to 
the NATO high command in defending 
that area. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I 
Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr] who is unavoidably absent, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
prepared by him relating to the item 
authorizing construction of facilities in 
the amount of $4 million for the Phila- 
delphia Navy Shipyard to provide a ca- 
pability for the yard to overhaul and 
repair nuclear powered submarines. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCOTT ` 


Last year I testified before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee concerning an 
item in the military construction bill, which 
would have authorized construction of fa- 
cilities in the amount of $4 million for the 
Philadelphia Navy Shipyard to provide a 
capability for the yard to overhaul and 
repair nuclear powered submarines. 

This item had been vigorously sponsored 
by Congressman Van Zanpt. I pointed out 
in my testimony that it was estimated that 
by 1963 the United States would have ap- 
proximately 27 nuclear submarines, but that 
the conventional type submarines would only 
be 84 in number, for an overall total of 111. 
Because of the retirement of conventional 
type submarines due to age, hull deteriora- 
tion, cost of repair, etc., by 1966 the total will 
be reduced to 55. 

Unfortunately, the Senate and, in turn, 
the conferees deleted this item from last 
year’s authorization bill. Again this year, 
Congressman VAN ZANpT was able to have 
an item in the amount of $1,275,000 in- 
cluded in the bill for overhaul facilities at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The House 
report pointed out that the number of nu- 
clear submarines was increasing and, in turn, 
the conventional type was gradually being 
phased out. 

On May 15 of this year, I addressed a letter 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia, the Chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, in which I said “I am 
sure that your committee will carefully con- 
sider the feasibility of retaining this item 
in the Senate version of H.R. 11131. I 
heartily endorse the retention of this 
amount and would appreciate your favor- 
able consideration when reporting this leg- 
islation.” 

Unfortunately, this $1.2 million item, 
which I feel is not only necessary for the 
continuing efficlency of naval submarine op- 
erations on the east coast, but is necessary 
for the continuation of the operation of the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, has been deleted 
from the bill, as reported by the Senate 
committee. 


thank the 
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I hope, therefore, that the Senate con- 
ferees would carefully weigh the eventual 
effect the deletion of this item would have 
on our naval line of defense in the Atlantic 
and the severe adverse effect such deletion 
would have on the critical surplus labor 
area in Philadelphia. I have always—and 
will continue—to support programs and leg- 
islation that are in the best interests of all 
the people, and certainly for the security 
of our country. 

I feel that overhaul capabilities for the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard should be made pos- 
sible not only from a national security 
standpoint, but from an economic stand- 
point as well. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to offer perfecting amend- 
ments to the committee amendment, 
made necessary because of the transpo- 
sition of a figure relating to the hous- 
ing units authorized for the Clark Air 
Base in the Philippines. The amount is 
given in the bill as $2,970,000, whereas it 
should have been $2,790,000, a difference 
of $180,000. I, therefore, send to the 
desk the proper amendments to correct 
this error and to adjust the totals relat- 
ing thereto, and ask for their immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from Washington will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 90, 
line 25, delete $18,850,000 and insert in 
lieu thereof $18,670,000. 

On page 91, lines 1 and 2, delete 
$2,970,000, and insert in lieu thereof 
$2,790,000. 

On page 96, line 9, delete $125,039,500, 
and insert in lieu thereof $124,859,500. 

On page 96, line 10, delete $260,226,- 
000, and insert in lieu thereof 
$260,046,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments to the committee amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

The amendments to the amendment 
were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No fur- 
ther amendments being in order, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 11131) was passed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill as passed 
by the Senate be printed to show the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
as amended, adopted by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, first, 
I ask unanimous consent that the motion 
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I previously made to take up the con- 
sideration of the space satellite bill, H.R. 
11040, be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the motion is withdrawn. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE ACT OF 1950 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1552, H.R. 
11743, to amend the provisions of the 
Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (HR. 
11743) to amend the provisions of title 
III of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
bill now before the Senate is merely an 
extension of the civil defense emergency 
authority to the President of the United 
States. The bill has been cleared by the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle. It 
was unanimously reported by the Armed 
Services Committee. I urge its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be of- 
fered, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 11743) was ordered to 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATE NOR- 
MAL TAX RATE—REREFERRAL 
OF BILL TO COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that House bill 
11879, Calendar No. 1564, to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal tax rate and of certain ex- 
cise tax rates, and for other purposes, be 
rereferred to the Committee on Finance 
for further consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be rereferred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE SYSTEM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate again proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 11040, 
which is the space satellite bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11040) to provide for the establishment, 
ownership, operation, and regulation of 
@ commercial communications satellite 
system, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MONRONEY, by unanimous con- 
sent, introduced a bill (S. 3461) to pro- 
vide that the corporation known as the 
American Hospital of Paris shall have 
perpetual succession, which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONRONEY 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


PERPETUAL SUCCESSION FOR 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL OF PARIS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide that the corporation 
known as the American Hospital of Paris 
shall have perpetual succession. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3461) to provide that the 
corporation known as the American Hos- 
pital of Paris shall have perpetual suc- 
cession, introduced by Mr. Mownroney, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
American Hospital of Paris came into ex- 
istance in 1910. It was granted a Fed- 
eral charter by act of Congress in 1913 
and given recognition by the French 
Government as a public benefit—d’utilité 
publique—in 1918. The original institu- 
tion was a modest affair of 10 rooms and 
10 ward beds, but rapidly expanded as its 
importance to the resident American 
community in France and Americans 
traveling in Europe was realized. 

In 1926 the present entirely modern 
hospital providing 160 beds and a dozen 
bassinets was constructed. Taken over 
in entirety by the American Army at the 
liberation of France in 1944, considerable 
space has been leased to it for military 
patients ever since. At present one- 
third of the beds are occupied by Ameri- 
can soldiers, 

The American Hospital of Paris is a 
nonprofit private institution without any 
governmental or other subsidy whatso- 
ever. Its earnings are of course inade- 
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quate to finance its current operations 
and the improvements in its physical 
plant and service to its patients, These 
are, fortunately, supplemented by the 
income from a modest endowment and 
substantial donations from its friends. 

The board of governors is composed 
of 20 members, all of whom must be 
American citizens. The American Am- 
bassador to France is the honorary pres- 
ident of the board. 

Among a few things accomplished re- 
cently, the hospital’s three operating 
rooms have undergone further moderni- 
zation and complete air conditioning, 
and a cobalt unit for treatment of cancer 
has been installed at a cost of over $100,- 
000. A radioactive isotope laboratory is 
now in operation. The clinical labora- 
tory has recently been enlarged. A fine 
new nursing home has been built on the 
grounds. The percentage of nurses to 
patients is the highest in Europe. Three 
outstanding American physicians are 
employed and the most qualified French 
specialists are on the staff. 

These are only a few of the things 
which may be mentioned with regard to 
the American Hospital of Paris, which 
stands as a distinctly American hospital 
on foreign soil. The list of its patients 
reads like an international Who's Who.” 
It prides itself upon being an unofficial 
Ambassador of the United States abroad. 


REPRINTING OF MacARTHUR 
SPEECH FOR DISTRIBUTION TO 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
May 12, 1962, at West Point, one of the 
memorable speeches of our time was 
delivered. It was the address of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur before the corps of 
cadets upon his acceptance of the Syl- 
vanus Thayer Award. 

This was something much more than 
just another speech. It was the enunci- 
ation of the credo of a truly great 
American—one who, in addition to being 
a dedicated man, has the ability to put 
into resounding words the philosophy 
which underlies that dedication. De- 
spite his protestations to the contrary, 
General MacArthur does possess, 
happily, that eloquence of diction, that 
poetry of imagination, that brilliance 
of metaphor to tell us what is meant by 
the words, “duty, honor, and country.” 

This speech has received wide acclaim. 
It was printed first in the National Ob- 
server for May 20. Since then it has 
been reprinted in a number of other 
newspapers. But this speech deserves 
something more than newspaper publi- 
cation. I believe it should be dissemi- 
nated as widely as possible, particularly 
among the members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, for it is really ad- 
dressed to all of them, not just to men 
at the Military Academy. 

I therefore submit, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a resolution asking that the Sec- 
retary of Defense have copies of this 
speech printed in a suitable format, and 
distributed in an appropriate manner to 
the Americans in uniform throughout 
the world. I do this in the belief that 
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many decades from now, American sol- 
diers will look back on this eloquent and 
moving address as the finest summation 
ever written on the place of the soldier 
in American society. 

I ask unanimous consent that my reso- 
lution and the speech itself be printed 
at this point in the Recor, together with 
the National Observer’s introductory 
paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred, and, under the rule, will 
be printed in the Record; and, without 
objection, the speech and introduction 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 351) , submitted 
by Mr. BENNETT (for himself, Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. BEALL, and 
Mr. GOLDWATER), was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is one of the most distinguished grad- 
uates of the United States Military Academy 
and one of the most honored and revered 
military leaders in our Nation’s history; and 

Whereas General MacArthur on May 12, 
1962, delivered a historic address before 
the cadets of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, upon his acceptance 
of the Sylvanus Thayer Award; and 

Whereas this address is an eloquent ex- 
pression of the concept of “duty, honor, and 
country” which motivates American service- 
men everywhere: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the Secretary of Defense should cause 
this speech to be reprinted in an appropriate 
format and that it should be distributed to 
units of the Armed Forces of the United 
States throughout the world. 


The introduction and speech pre- 
sented by Mr. BENNETT are as follows: 


[From the National Observer] 
Dury, HONOR, AND COUNTRY 


(A patriots quietly spoken convictions 
can thunder louder than a giant firecracker. 
Such a detonation occurred on May 12, 1962, 
when General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur addressed the cadets of the Military 
Academy at West Point, upon his acceptance 
of the Sylvanus Thayer Award for service to 
his Nation. A few words of this stirring ad- 
dress were enough to inspire the editors of 
the National Observer with the realization 
that here was more than a speech, here was 
more than a passing headline. General Mac- 
Arthur literally had spoken from the heart. 
He had no prepared text, not even notes. 
Fortunately, a tape recording had been made 
and was available. From this tape, the 
National Observer was able to present to its 
nationwide audience General MacArthur's 
moving farewell address. The address ap- 
peared exclusively in the National Observer 
of May 20. It evoked a huge and enthusi- 
astic response from grateful readers every- 
where. Thousands of requests for reprints 
already have been received. If you have not 
yet read this stirring message, do it now.) 
(Address by General of the Army MacArthur) 

As I was leaving the hotel this morning, a 
doorman asked me, “Where are you bound 
for, General?” and when I replied, “West 
Point,” he remarked, “Beautiful place, have 
you ever been there before?” 

No human being could fail to be deeply 
moved by such a tribute as this. (Thayer 
award.) Coming from a profession I have 
served so long and a people I have loved so 
well, it fills me with an emotion I cannot 
express. But this award is not intended 
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primarily for a personality, but to symbolize 
a great moral code—the code of conduct and 
chivalry of those who guard this beloved 
land of culture and ancient descent. 

Duty, honor, country: Those three hal- 
lowed words reverently dictate what you 
ought to be, what you can be, what you will 
be. They are your rallying point to build 
courage when courage seems to fail, to re- 
gain faith when there seems to be little 
cause for faith, to create hope when hope 
becomes forlorn. 

Unhappily, I possess neither that eloquence 
of diction, that poetry of imagination, nor 
that brilliance of metaphor to tell you all 
that they mean. 

The unbelievers will say they are but words, 
but a slogan, but a flamboyant phrase. 
Every pedant, every demagog, every cynic, 
every hypocrite, every troublemaker, and, I 
am sorry to say, some others of an entirely 
different character, will try to downgrade 
them even to the extent of mockery and 
ridicule. 

But these are some of the things they 
build. They build your basic character. 
They mold you for your future roles as the 
custodians of the Nation’s defense. They 
make you strong enough to know when you 
are weak, and brave enough to face yourself 
when you are afraid. 


WHAT THE WORDS TEACH 


They teach you to be proud and unbend- 
ing in honest failure, but humble and gentle 
in success; not to substitute words for ac- 
tions, nor to seek the path of comfort, but 
to face the stress and spur of difficulty and 
challenge; to learn to stand up in the storm, 
but to have compassion on those who fail; 
to master yourself before you seek to master 
others; to have a heart that is clean, a goal 
that is high; to learn to laugh, yet never 
forget how to weep; to reach into the future, 
yet never neglect the past; to be serious, yet 
never to take yourself too seriously; to be 
modest so that you will remember the sim- 
plicity of true greatness, the open mind of 
true wisdom, the meekness of true strength. 

They give you a temperate will, a quality 
of imagination, a vigor of the emotions, a 
freshness of the deep springs of life, a 
temperamental predominance of courage over 
timidity, an appetite for adventure over love 
of ease. 

They create in your heart the sense of 
wonder, the unfailing hope of what next, 
and the joy and inspiration of life. They 
teach you in this way to be an officer and 
a gentleman. 

And what sort of soldiers are those you 
are to lead? Are they reliable? Are they 
brave? Are they capable of victory? 

Their story is known to all of you. It is 
the story of the American man at arms. My 
estimate of him was formed on the battle- 
field many, Many years ago, and has never 
changed. I regarded him then, as I regard 
him now, as one of the world’s noblest 
figures; not only as one of the finest mili- 
tary characters, but also as one of the most 
stainless. 

His name and fame are the birthright of 
every American citizen. In his youth and 
strength, his love and loyalty, he gave all 
that mortality can give. He needs no eulogy 
from me, or from any other man. He has 
written his own history and written it in red 
on his enemy's breast. 

WITNESS TO THE FORTITUDE 

In 20 campaigns, on a hundred battle- 
fields, around a thousand campfires, I have 
witnessed that enduring fortitude, that 
patriotic self-abnegation, and that invincible 
determination which have carved his stature 
in the hearts of his people. 

From one end of the world to the other, 
he has drained deep the chalice of courage. 
As I listened to those songs of the glee club, 
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in memory’s eye I could see those ring 
columns of the First World War, bending 
under soggy packs on many a weary march, 
from dripping dusk to drizzling dawn, slog- 
ging ankle deep, through mire of shell- 
pocked roads; to form grimly for the attack, 
blue lipped, covered with sludge and mud, 
chilled by the wind and rain, driving home 
to their objective, and for many, to the judg- 
ment seat of God. 

I do not know the dignity of their birth, 
but I do know the glory of their death. 
They died unquestioning, uncomplaining, 
with faith in their hearts, and on their lips 
the hope that we would go on to victory. 

Always for them: Duty, honor, country. 
Always their blood, and sweat, and tears, 
as we sought the way and the light. And 20 
years after, on the other side of the globe, 
again the filth of murky foxholes, the stench 
of ghostly trenches, the slime of dripping 
dugouts, those boiling suns of the relent- 
less heat, those torrential rains of devastat- 
ing storms, the loneliness and utter desola- 
tion of jungle trails, the bitterness of long 
separation from those they loved and cher- 
ished, the deadly pestilence of tropical 
disease, the horror of stricken areas of war. 


SWIFT AND SURE ATTACK 


Their resolute and determined defense, 
their swift and sure attack, their indomit- 
able purpose, their complete, and decisive 
victory—always victory, always through 
the bloody haze of their last reverberating 
shot, the vision of gaunt, ghastly men, 
reverently following your password of duty, 
honor, country. 

You now face a new world, a world of 
change. The thrust into outer space of the 
satellite, spheres, and missiles marks a 
beginning of another epoch in the long story 
of mankind. In the five or more billions of 
years the scientists tell us it has taken to 
form the earth, in the three or more billion 
years of development of the human race, 
there has never been a greater, a more 
abrupt or staggering evolution. 

We deal now, not with things of this world 
alone, but with the illimitable distances and 
as yet unfathomed mysteries of the universe. 
We are reaching out for a new and bound- 
less frontier. We speak in strange terms of 
harnessing the cosmic energy, of making 
winds and tides work for us * * * of the 
primary target in war, no longer limited to 
the armed forces of an enemy, but instead 
to include his civil populations; of ultimate 
conflict between a united human race and 
the sinister forces of some other planetary 
galaxy; of such dreams and fantasies as to 
make life the most exciting of all times. 

And through all this welter of change 
and development your mission remains fixed, 
determined, inviolable. It is to win our wars. 
Everything else in your professional career 
is but corollary to this vital dedication. All 
other public purposes, all other public proj- 
ects, all other public needs, great or small, 
will find others for their accomplishment; 
but you are the ones who are trained to 
fight. 

THE PROFESSION OF ARMS 

Yours is the profession of arms, the will 
to win, the sure knowledge that in war there 
is no substitute for victory, that if you lose, 
the Nation will be destroyed, that the very 
obsession of your public service must be 
duty, honor, country. 

Others will debate the controversial issues, 
national and international, which divide 
men’s minds. But serene, calm, aloof, you 
stand as the Nation’s war guardians, as its 
lifeguards from the raging tides of inter- 
national conflict, as its gladiators in the 
arena of battle. For a century and a half you 
have defended, guarded, and protected its 
hallowed traditions of liberty and freedom, 
of right and justice. 
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Let civilian voices argue the merits or de- 
merits of our processes of government: 
Whether our strength is being sapped by 
deficit financing indulged in too long, by 
Federal paternalism grown too mighty, by 
power groups grown too arrogant, by politics 
grown too corrupt, by crime grown too 
rampant, by morals grown too low, by taxes 
grown too high, by extremists grown too 
violent; whether our personal liberties are as 
thorough and complete as they should be. 

These great national problems are not for 
your professional participation or military 
solution. Your guidepost stands out like a 
tenfold beacon in the night: Duty, honor, 
country. 

You are the leaven which binds together 
the entire fabric of our national system of 
defense. From your ranks come the great 
captains who hold the Nation’s destiny in 
their hands the moment the war tocsin 
sounds. 

The long, gray line has never failed us. 
Were you to do so, a million ghosts in olive 
drab, in brown khaki, in blue and gray, 
would rise from their white crosses, thunder- 
ing those magic words: “Duty, honor, 
country.” 

PRAYS FOR PEACE 

This does not mean that you are war- 
mongers. On the contrary, the soldier above 
all other people prays for peace, for he must 
suffer and bear the deepest wounds and scars 
of war. But always in our ears ring the 
ominous words of Plato, that wisest of all 
philosophers: “Only the dead have seen the 
end of war.” 

The shadows are lengthening forme. The 
twilight is here. My days of old have van- 
ished—tone and tint. They have gone glim- 
mering through the dreams of things that 
were. Their memory is one of wondrous 
beauty, watered by tears and coaxed and 
caressed by the smiles of yesterday. I listen 
vainly, but with thirsty ear, for the witching 
melody of faint bugles blowing reveille, of 
far drums beating the long roll. 

In my dreams I hear again the crash of 
guns, the rattle of musketry, the strange, 
mournful mutter of the battlefield. But in 
the evening of my memory always I come 
back to West Point. Always there echoes 
and reechoes: Duty, honor, country. 

Today marks my final rollcall with you. 
But I want you to know that when I cross 
the river, my last conscious thoughts will 
be of the corps, and the corps, and the corps. 

I bid you farewell. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn to meet at 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 19 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, June 
22, 1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate, June 21, 1962: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Charles Edward Rhetts, of Indiana, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Liberia. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate, June 21, 1962: 
U.S. Assay OFFICE 


John P. Botti, of New York, to be super- 
intendent of the U.S. assay office at New 
York, N.Y. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, June 21, 1962 


The House met at 11 o'clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Hosea 14: 9: The ways of the Lord are 
right, and the just shall walk in them. 

Eternal God, in this moment of prayer, 
may our languid and listless spirits be 
refreshed and renewed by Thy divine 
spirit to carry out faithfully the high 
and holy mission with which we have 
been entrusted. 

We penitently confess that we need 
to be rescued from those rebellious and 
resentful moods of mind and heart which 
tempt us to repudiate and resist Thy 
wisdom and will, and follow the paths of 
our own choice. 

Grant that it may not only be our 
highest aspiration and noblest obligation 
but our most sacred privilege and su- 
preme delight to walk in the ways which 
Thou hast marked out for us and to 
work with Thee in establishing Thy 
kingdom of peace upon this earth. 

May Thy name be glorified. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia have until 
midnight Saturday to file sundry reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up the resolution (H. 
Res. 663) to provide additional funds 
for the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective January 10, 1962, 
the expenses of conducting the studies au- 
thorized by Public Law 272 of the Eighty- 
sixth Congress, as amended, incurred by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$100,000 including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of experts, special counsel, clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee 
signed by the chairman of such committee 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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TRANSFER, OF CERTAIN FUNDS 
WITHIN CONTINGENT FUND 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up the resolution (H. 
Res. 694) authorizing the transfer of 
certain funds within the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That such funds as may be nec- 
essary to liquidate the 1962 obligations may 
be transferred, within the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives, from Mis- 
cellaneous Items, 1960”, to “Special and Se- 
lect Committees, 1962”. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Addonizio Michel 
Alford Frelinghuysen 

Ashley Garland 

Blatnik Glenn Riehlman 
Blitch Gray iley 
Breeding Hoffman, Mich. St. Germain 
Byrnes, Wis. Holifield Saund 
Celler Horan Sheppard 
Curtis, Mass. Lindsay Smith, Miss, 
Davis, Tenn, Loser Spence 
Dawson Madden Stubblefield 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 401 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
rg under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 
1962 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 11222) to 
improve and protect farm income, to 
reduce costs of farm programs to the 
Federal Government, to reduce the Fed- 
eral Government’s excessive stocks of 
agricultural commodities, to maintain 
reasonable and stable prices of agricul- 
tural commodities and products to con- 
sumers, to provide adequate supplies of 
agricultural commodities for domestic 
and foreign needs, to conserve natural 
resources, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 11222, 
with Mr. WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, title IV of the bill 
was considered as having been read. 
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The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment to title IV. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 25, line 
17, strike out the quotation marks follow- 
ing the word “farm.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 25, line 18, 
insert: 

“(e) Any part of any farm feed grain acre- 
age allotment on which feed grains will not 
be planted and which is voluntarily sur- 
rendered to the county committee shall be 
deducted from the allotment to such farm 
and may be reapportioned by the county 
committee to other farms in the same county 
receiving allotments in amounts determined 
by the county committee to be fair and rea- 
sonable on the basis of past acreage of feed 
grains, land, labor, equipment available for 
the production of feed grains, crop rotation 
practices, and soil and other physical facili- 
ties affecting the production of feed grains. 
If all of the allotted acreage voluntarily sur- 
rendered is not needed in the county, the 
county committee may surrender the excess 
acreage to the State committee to be used for 
the same purposes as the State reserve acre- 
age under subsection (b) of this section. 
Any allotment released under this provision 
shall be regarded for the purposes of estab- 
lishing future allotments as having been 
planted on the farm and in the county where 
the release was made rather than on the farm 
and in the county to which the allotment 
was transferred, except that this shall not 
operate to make the farm from which the al- 
lotment was transferred eligible for an allot- 
ment as having feed grains planted thereon 
during the base period. 

“Acreage released under this subsection 
shall be credited to the State in determining 
future allotments. The producers on a farm 
on which any part of the farm allotment for 
feed grains is released pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this subsection, or on a farm whose 
allotment for feed grains is increased due to 
reapportionment to such farm of allotments 
released by other farms under this subsec- 
tion, shall not be eligible for payments under 
subsection (b) of section 360j. The pro- 
ducers on a farm on which any part of the 
farm allotment for feed grains is released 
pursuant to this subsection shall be required 
to divert from the production of crops, an 
acreage of cropland equal to the acreage 
allotment released, and shall be subject to a 
penalty on any crop produced on such acre- 
age unless the crop is designated by the Sec- 
retary as one which is not in surplus supply 
if permitted to be grown on the diverted acre- 
age. Such penalty shall be in the amount 
provided in section 360j and shall be subject 
to the provisions of such section. 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my 
profound disgust at the actions of cyni- 
cal advocates of high price supports and 
rigid crop controls, who blandly urge 
these principles for all farmers and then 
proceed to exempt from controls their 
particular friends and constitutents by 
little understood amendments of the law. 

This bill is honeycombed with such ex- 
emptions—either adopted or proposed. 
They are the following: First, authority 
in the Secretary to exempt farmers in 
so-called feed deficit areas; second, ex- 
emption of farms with a feed base of no 
more than 40 acres; third, exemption of 
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oats and silage as feed grain crops; 
fourth, exemption of cotton, wheat, rice, 


- peanut, and tobacco farmers who for 


some reason cannot plant or harvest 
their allotted acres of these other privi- 
leged crops; and fifth, finally the release 
and reapportionment provision con- 
tained in the committee bill which is 
designed to secure increased production 
in a limited geographic area of the coun- 
try. I now speak in opposition to the 
release and reapportionment language 
of the bill to the end that the bill will 
better represent a program of control 
and reduction of Government costs. 3 

I address myself principally to urban 
area Democrats and to Democrats from 
the historically great Corn Belt States: 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, and Nebraska and 
to those Congressmen representing ru- 
ral areas of New York and Pennsylvania, 
who will be most hurt by this legislation 
if my amendment is not adopted. 

These exemptions are not designed for 
your farmers and if they are not elim- 
inated your farmers will be locked in 
a collar of controls and farmers else- 
where will be producing to their maxi- 
mum capacity. It is my feeling that 
these great Corn Belt States should re- 
ceive equity in this bill from the stand- 
point of the national interest because 
they house the most efficient producers 
of feed grains. 

The proposed release and reapportion- 
ment provision of the bill is designed 
to help big farmers in areas which con- 
tain many part-time farmers and mar- 

farms. It permits the larger 
farmers in those areas to acquire all the 
acreage they want in complete contra- 
vention of the control aspects of the bill 
and in derogation of its announced cost 
reducing justification. The language is 
lifted almost verbatim from the cotton 
law and if this aspect of the cotton law 
were investigated there would be un- 
covered hundreds of Billie Sol Estes 
scandals, governing cotton allotments, 
because in the case of cotton over a mil- 
lion acres are involved compared to a 
mere 3,200 acres utilized in the Estes 
case. I have asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct an investigation 
of this aspect of the cotton law and I am 
hopeful he will pursue it. 

I am hopeful that the House will re- 
fuse to adopt this proposed release and 
reapportionment amendment of the pro- 
posed feed grain law in order that we do 
not repeat the error of the cotton law 
which invites fraud and corruption. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment and concur in every- 
thing the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hacen] has said. I want to con- 
gratulate him as a member of the 
majority party for speaking out as a 
great American in opposition to this pro- 
posed amendment. 

We have heard a lot during the last 
several weeks about the Billie Sol Estes 
case, which was brought about, as the 
gentleman from California has ade- 
quately pointed out, by a provision sim- 
ilar to this in the cotton acreage law. 
I think every Member of the House who 
wants to prevent similar scandals 
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throughout the United States should 
take a look at this proposed amendment, 
which appears on page 25, and read it 
carefully. Let me read just the first 
part of this amendment so that you will 
understand exactly what is proposed. 
Beginning on line 18 it states: 

Any part of any farm feed grain acreage 
allotment on which feed grains will not be 
planted and which is voluntarily surrendered 
to the county committee shall be deducted 
from the allotment to such farm and may be 
reapportioned by the county committee to 
other farms in the same county receiving al- 
lotments in amounts determined by the 
county committee to be fair and reason- 
able on the basis of past acreage of feed 
grains, land, labor, equipment available for 
the production of feed grains, crop rotation 
practices, and soil and other physical facil- 
ities affecting the production of feed grains. 


If any more authority is granted or 
needed, I would like to know what that 
might be. Under this language, the 
county committee could do anything it 
so desired with these allotments. How 
easy it would be for another Billie Sol 
Estes in the feed grain area to go out to 
a farmer and convince him to volun- 
tarily surrender his allotment to the 
county committee. The county commit- 
tee could then turn it over to that in- 
terested individual. I am not saying 
that would happen, but I am saying that 
it could happen. When you passed the 
language which permitted Billie Sol 
Estes to operate as he did in cotton acre- 
age allotments, you did not say it was 
going to happen, but somebody on this 
floor should have said it could happen. 
And it did happen; and I am pointing 
it out, if this amendment prevails it 
could happen in certain feed grain areas 
in the United States. I say, if you want 
to prevent this from happening, then de- 
feat this amendment. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
to speak in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
just made another reference to Billie 
Sol Estes. I do not know how many 
times the Members of the minority plan 
to use the name of Billie Sol Estes, but 
I would say to them I do not know what 
in the world they would do if it had not 
been for Billie Sol Estes, and perhaps 
they want to consider making him an 
honorary Member. 

My friends, this amendment has 
nothing at all to do with the provisions 
of the existing law by which these al- 
leged irregularities in cotton allotments 
occurred. This committee amendment 
adopted by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture simply makes in order a provision 
for the operation of the feed grain legis- 
lation proposed, the identical provision 
that we have in the law with regard to 
cotton, an amendment that all cotton 
growers throughout the United States 
have endorsed without objection. This 
would simply provide, if you have a 
quota of feed grains applicable to a 
county and if a particular producer does 
not care to grow his share of that quota, 
that he can return it to the county com- 
mittee for reallocation. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McSWEEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Do you 
not think that this violates the prin- 
ciple of reducing production? If a man 
has a cotton quota and he does not want 
to grow it, no one else should grow it. 

Mr. McSWEEN. When the Secretary 
determines the production that is neces- 
sary, I do not think it is necessary to 
go below that determination and I think 
it is all right for the county in the in- 
terest of their own economy to grow the 
amount that the Secretary has deter- 
mined they shall grow. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. We have 
quotas in cotton, for example, and we 
have overproduction and we have the 
problem of disposing of this stuff abroad 
at a cost to the Government of 8% cents 
a pound. One more question, Do you not 
think there is much room for finagling 
in a situation where these county com- 
mittees acquire the allotments of farm- 
ers who do not want to farm and as- 
sign them to other farmers in the area 
who want to acquire those allotments, 
and who may be friends? 

Mr. McSWEEN. The gentleman 
knows that there is room for finagling 
all over the place in any kind of legisla- 
tion any time, but there is no more room 
for finagling here than anywhere else. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Under this 
amendment one farmer could not sur- 
render his acreage to the committee and 
move clear out into another State. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Of course not. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. So I say 
there will be some finagling as a lack 
of confidence in the integrity of the local 
committee. 

Mr. McSWEEN. You are correct. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.McSWEEN. Iryield. 

Mr. POAGE. The Billie Sol Estes case 
has been mentioned. The Billie Sol Estes 
case resulted from moving allotments 
allowed under the law from one State to 
another. This prohibits the moving of 
allotments from one State to another 
and does not increase the acreage allot- 
ment in any county. 

Mr. McSWEEN. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. It would first be 
released to the State committee before 
release to another county and then only 
within the State. 

Mr. POAGE. The Billie Sol Estes case 
could not have occurred but for the fact 
that the special law that related to Gov- 
ernment seizure of property under con- 
demnation also applied to transfers to 
other counties and other States and 
added it to the total allotment of the area 
to which it was moved. 

Mr. McSWEEN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. POAGE. This law does not allow 
any transfer to another State. 

Mr.McSWEEN. Ofcourse, that is cor- 
rect, except for the procedure that I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.McSWEEN. I vield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. As a matter of 
fact did not the Billie Sol Estes case 
come about under the identical legisla- 
tion that the gentleman from Califor- 
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nia is trying to force upon us, that the 
allotment has to stay in the individual's 
name? 

Mr. McSWEEN. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct, and I thank him for 
bringing out that fact. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.McSWEEN. Iyield. 

Mr. DENT. Would it not be beneficial 
in the case of the individual surrender- 
ing his allotment or his acreage if that 
surrendered acreage were kept out of 
production rather than to let it be 
exchanged? 

Mr.McSWEEN. But the county is en- 
titled to a certain allotment. 

Mr. DENT. What would be the case if 
the quota set by the Secretary results 
in surplus and the farmer relinquishes 
the acreage without reducing the amount 
of acreage which is in quota? I support 
the gentleman’s amendment, but I think 
we ought to have safeguards. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1958 this Congress 
passed legislation which would permit 
the pooling of allotments, all types of 
allotments. That was done because so 
many of these big projects are being 
constructed over the country, the new 
highway system is being built, and in 
addition many dams and other Federal 
projects as well. Whole farms have 
been taken out of cultivation. In those 
instances where a farmer lost his entire 
farm or a considerable acreage thereof, 
because of a big dam or other project 
he could put the acreage he had for cot- 
ton or other basic crops into cultivation 
in some other location. He could buy 
another farm, and operate that new 
farm, or he could lease the acreage. 
That is the situation that occurred with 
respect to the Billie Sol Estes case 
where whole farms were taken out 
by virtue of a Government project. 
The allotments were moved from Okla- 
homa all the way down to the southern 
part of Texas to a farm down there that 
he never operated himself personally at 
all, but transferred his right under that 
allotment over to Billie Sol Estes. That 
situation is entirely different from what 
we are considering here. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I will 
stipulate that there is a distinction with- 
out a difference between the law that 
Billie Sol Estes violated and this law. 
But the principle and the opportunity 
for fraud are identical. 

Mr. GATHINGS. If the gentleman 
will just let me proceed. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. If we want 
to avoid a scandal in feed grains we will 
not adopt this amendment, 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman has 
had his 5 minutes, now let me answer 
his question. I want to say that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HAGEN] 
is an outstanding member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. He is highly re- 
garded by the members of the committee. 
He is one who has opposed our reappor- 
tionment legislation all the way down 
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the line. In the case of cotton the al- 
lotments would remain at home and not 
move across State lines. 

That is the whole situation. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. In a sense 
the gentleman is correct. We are 
among the most efficient cottongrowers 
in the United States and want a larger 
opportunity to produce. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman is 
against release and reapportionment on 
cotton, and has fought it consistently. 
He is opposed to it in connection with 
this feed grain proposal. 

You folks that come from the Midwest 
can keep your feed grains athome. You 
can turn unused allotments over to the 
county committee, who could place the 
acreage in the hands of someone who 
has the equipment and the ability and 
wants to plant feed grains. If they do 
not desire to plant it within the county 
it could be moved to the State commit- 
tee for redistribution in some other part 
of the State. It would keep the allot- 
ments at home, and it will insure you of 
the income that may arise from plant- 
ing them. Itisagreatlaw. It kept our 
cotton land at home. Our cotton acre- 
age has been moving away too fast. The 
same situation will prevail with respect 
to feed grains. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr, BELCHER. The gentleman does 
not contend you could not move from 
northwest Texas, 700 miles to south- 
eastern Texas under this law? 

Mr. GATHINGS. It could be done by 
the State ASC committee after re- 
ceiving such allotments from counties 
who did not wish to plant them. First 
you give the opportunity to the feed 
grain growers if they want to plant that 
allotment, but the man who transferred 
it retains the allotment himself on his 
farm. It belongs to him and to that 
particular farm. 

Mr. BELCHER. But the county com- 
mittee may surrender the excess acreage 
to the State committee? 

Mr. GATHINGS. In a situation of 
that kind they may do that when there 
are no feed-grain growers within that 
county who wish to grow that acreage. 
In that event they can transfer it to the 
State committee for redistribution with- 
in the State. 

Mr. BELCHER. Seven hundred miles 
within one State? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Within that State. 

Mr. BELCHER. Would 700 miles 
away be home? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I do not know how 
far it would be across some of these 
States, but it can be done in the State of 
Texas. They could move the acreage 
over to Austin for redistribution in that 
State. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that 
there is any opposition to this committee 
amendment, because what we are trying 
to do is to provide for the grain produc- 
ers what we have done for cotton. It 
will not break my heart if the amend- 
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ment is not agreed to. However, let me 
say that the cotton surrender and re- 
apportionment provision has operated 
successfully and well, absolutely and 
completely free from any sort of scandal. 

Billie Sol Estes has nothing to do with 
this program. It has been administered 
by county committees throughout the 
whole cotton-growing area of this vast 
Nation of ours. I have not heard of one 
complaint or one suggestion of any cor- 
ruption in any of the county offices. If 
it has operated well for cotton, every- 
thing indicates it will operate well for 
feed grain. 

The Billie Sol Estes matter came about 
because property had been seized under 
the right of eminent domain. There was 
some legal chicanery carried on, which 
was involved, and is now being tested in 
the courts. To bring that up in this de- 
bate is absolutely extraneous. It has no 
place here. 

I appeal to the Committee of the 
Whole to stand by the Committee on 
Agriculture and approve the amendment 
that has been written into the bill. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I want to point out that 
under the terms of this amendment, 
transfers are made not of allotments, as 
such, but only the right to plant for 1 
year. The Billie Sol Estes case, of course, 
grows out of the transfer of allotments 
which gives him the right to plant year 
after year. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
like this stay-at-home theory. I am go- 
ing to support the amendment. 

I would like to see it applied sometime 
to industry. Let Arkansas keep its cot- 
ton and let us keep our industry. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. It does 
not seem to me that the chairman 
should be surprised at the opposition. 
There were at least 15 votes against this 
proposal in the committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. Eleven, I am told. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I stand 
corrected. Eleven. Well, that was for- 
midable opposition. 

Mr. COOLEY. Which means it was 
adopted by a 2-to-1 vote in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. There are 
some minority members who feel that 11 
is at least some opposition, and the gen- 
tleman stated surprise that there was 
opposition at this time. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Would not this 
amendment assure that there will be 
maximum production at a time when we 
have a tremendous surplus? 
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Mr. COOLEY. No, no. It is only sur- 
render to the county committee and re- 
allocation to some other farmer in the 
county. That is all. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Was there any 
consideration given in the committee to 
the proposal to put a penalty upon any 
attempt to sell an allotment or inter- 
est in an allotment separate from the 
land; in other words, to give any com- 
pensation for or to accept any compensa- 
tion for an allotment divorced from the 
land to which it was assigned? 

Mr. COOLEY. That cannot possibly 
happen under the program. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would there be 
any harm done in making it a penal of- 
fense to carry on that kind of a trans- 
action? 

Mr. COOLEY. I cannot transfer my 
allotment to you. I cannot sell it to you. 
I cannot sell it and earmark it to you. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. But, under this 
provision some attempts might be made, 
which were outlined as likely to happen, 
to pass some kind of consideration to a 
county committeeman to get an assign- 
ment direct to another producer. Is 
there any reason why you should not 
have a provision against that? 

Mr. COOLEY. If that should happen, 
that would result in the commission of 
a felony punishable by imprisonment in 
the Federal penitentiary. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That would be as 
to a payment to a member of the com- 
mittee. Can that be so as to a payment 
to a previous owner of the allotment for 
his influence with the committee to get 
that transfer? 

Mr.COOLEY. The previous owner has 
no influence over the committee over this 
allotment, and I have never known of 
a corrupt act taking place. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been amused by 
the repeated attempts by the majority 
party in their efforts to pin the label of 
“obstructionist” on the Republicans. 
The apparent basis for this is the letter 
written by Mr. Sorkin last September. 

On yesterday the distinguished ma- 
jority leader stated in effect that Re- 
publicans met secretly to work out 
strategy to oppose the Democratic farm 
bill. First of all, I feel we should set 
the record straight on just what farm 
bill the Republicans were to oppose, for 
on September 11, 1961, the date of the 
Sorkin letter, there was no farm bill 
before Congress, the 1961 Agriculture Act 
had been passed and signed by the Presi- 
dent on August 8, 1961, and the 1962 farm 
bill was still just a gleam in Dr. Walter 
Cochrane’s eye as it was not introduced 
until January 31, 1962. 

With reference to secret meetings of 
high-level Republicans, I had assumed it 
was proper for party officials of either 
party to meet without advance notice, or 
an invitation to the other and I would 
imagine that many meetings have been 
held with reference to this bill by the 
majority party leaders; in fact, I think 
there were a few yesterday right here 
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on the floor of the House. I am certain 
members of the Republican Party were 
not invited, nor did they expect an invi- 
tation. The feeble attempts to evade 
the responsibility for the Estes scandal 
are amusing, but interesting. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is well to re- 
cite some of the highlights which have 
been disclosed thus far by the press, the 
attorney general of Texas, Will Wilson, 
and Mr. N. Battle Hales, an employee of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Both Mr. Will Wilson and Mr, Hales are 
Democrats. 

Mr. Chairman, I followed the Estes 
case closely, and I do know to which 
party Mr. Estes belongs. Regardless of 
party affiliation, those guilty of wrong- 
doing should be exposed and dealt with 
accordingly, but the record should show 
that Estes was a leading Democrat in 
the State of Texas and was one time con- 
sidered as a candidate for Governor. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here the latest 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
which shows a picture on Estes’ wall 
having been autographed by the Presi- 
dent and by the Vice President. Mr. 
Estes was also given a gold engraved cer- 
tificate for his great monetary contribu- 
tion to the Democratic Party. Now,I do 
not think good Democratic friends 
should turn their backs on Mr. Estes now 
and use him in an effort to put through 
this farm bill. 

Mr. Chairman, Billie bragged to his 
friends, “I'll call Orville and if he can’t 
help, I’ll call Lyndon, and if he can’t help 
I'll call Jack.” This is also stated in this 
week’s Saturday Evening Post. Cer- 
tainly the members of the majority party 
should not now turn their backs on Billie. 

There have been many inferences 
about influence, but let’s take a look at 
the facts now available concerning the 
Estes case. Billie would not settle for 
any former members of the USDA be- 
cause he knew that if he wanted favors 
he must deal directly with the adminis- 
tration in power and those who occupied 
key positions. The list will certainly 
grow, but do not forget Billie’s close 
friends. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. In the Washington 
Post of June 18, 1962, is an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Fred Ferris, of UPI, reporting 
on a television interview with Attorney 
General Kennedy of the United States 
on issues and answers, when the Attor- 
ney General stated: 

The administration has got to take the 
responsibility for the Billie Sol Estes matter. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
might also refer to the five persons in 
this administration who have departed 
as a direct result of the Billie Sol Estes 
scandal. Included is Dr. James T. 
Ralph, an Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture until recently; Mr. Emory E. Ja- 
cobs, Deputy Administrator in Charge 
of Cotton Allotments; William Morris, 
Jacob’s assistant; Jerry Holleman, an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor; and Wil- 
liam Mattox, Texas ASCS official. 
These are some of Billie’s friends who 
are no longer with the USDA. 
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Let me remind you, too, about Mr. Es- 
tes being appointed to the Cotton Ad- 
visory Council Committee after he had 
paid a fine of $48,000 as a penalty for 
overplanting his cotton allotment. It 
also takes something to persuade De- 
partment officials to permit continued 
expansion of grain storage facilities with 
a completely inadequate warehouse 
bond. It takes something to obtain 
3,123 acres of cotton allotments from 
farmers in Georgia, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, which would net Estes between 
$500,000 and $600,000 a year. It takes 
something to have a device declared il- 
legal—as were the cotton allotments 
transfers—and then subsequently have 
this action rescinded. 

We are talking about cotton allot- 
ments, and this amendment merely 
makes it easier for the Estes-type opera- 
tion to continue, because under the cot- 
ton law you have to go to the farmers. 
In Oklahoma Estes had two ASCS con- 
tacts who went out and contacted farm- 
ers for Mr. Estes. They were paid so- 
called ‘finders’ fees“ of over $7,000, but 
strangely they were not punished for 
this, but only suspended for a period of 
2 weeks without pay. Yet, under this 
proposed amendment one would not 
have to go to the farmer any more, but 
would go to the ASCS office, and it would 
be taken care of there. 

Mr. Chairman, these are just a few of 
the highlights which should be brought 
out. It should also be pointed out that 
Mr. Freeman has had only one press 
conference on the Estes case in a period 
of 80 days. If anyone wants to discuss 
the Estes case, let us arrange the time 
and place, but let us not attempt to shift 
the responsibility. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, with all deference to 
the entertainers from both sides of the 
aisle—and I am not trying to reflect on 
anyone—about the Billie Sol Estes is- 
sue, I think we should get that straight. 
This amendment has no relation to the 
Estes manipulations, 

Mr. Chairman, I can assure the Mem- 
bers of the House that there is absolutely 
none. The Estes acreage was not ob- 
tained through this type of an amend- 
ment in the cotton law. The Govern- 
ment in some instances had moved into 
various other producing areas and 
through eminent domain procedures 
acquired farms which had cotton allot- 
ments. In acquiring those farms, the 
law provided that the farmer whose farm 
was taken by the Federal Government 
for highways, flood control works, et 
cetera, could move his allotment to any 
other county or State in the Cotton Belt. 
As a result of the acquisition of some 
farms through this condemnation pro- 
ceedings, acreage was moved and sub- 
sequently acquired by Mr. Estes. 

The amendment before the House has 
nothing whatsoever to do with that sort 
of situation. The amendment before the 
House confines the acreage strictly to the 
county in which the acreage is now, will 
be next year, and the next and the next. 
Not one single acre of it can be moved 
out of the county. No individual farmer 
can acquire the acreage from a farmer 
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who wishes to surrender. He cannot do 
it. The acreage must be surrendered to 
the county ASC committee. The county 
ASC committee redistributes that acre- 
age in the same manner in which they 
distribute the original allotments to the 
county. That is all there is to it. It has 
worked very well under the cotton law. 

I cannot understand why those who 
have feed grains in their areas are not 
interested in having such an amendment 
for the benefit of their farmers. It seems 
to me to be a very fair amendment. 

Mr. HAGEN of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AB I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Iread from 
the amendment and then will ask the 
gentleman if he would not care to cor- 
rect his statement. 

If all of the allotted acreage voluntarily 
surrendered is not needed in the county, the 
county may surrender the excess acreage 
to the state committee to be used for the 
same purposes, 


Mr, ABERNETHY. I accept that cor- 
rection. That is true under the cotton 
law. But it goes to the State committee 
and they cannot move one acre of it 
beyond the State. It is redistributed in 
the State which made the history. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Distrib- 
uted, but under administrative discre- 
tion; is that not correct? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, it is. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. And this 
permits the opportunity for collusion and 
fraud. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No. It has to go 
back from the State committee down to 
the county committees and the county 
committees distribute it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In the absence of 
this amendment will there be any way 
by which a county can save an allot- 
ment of land that is flooded by a new res- 
ervoir or by a new watershed lake or 
taken out of cultivation by reason of 
some large highway development? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Ido not think this 
amendment has a thing in the world to 
do with the acquisition of land for high- 
way purposes, or acreage that has been 
flooded out due to flood disaster. There 
is no relationship. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. What would be 
the situation then under which the land 
could not be planted and under which 
it became necessary to surrender the al- 
lotment that the gentleman is talking 
about? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is purely an op- 
tional matter with the man who has 
earned the history on the farm. It is 
purely optional. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. If land is taken for 
public purposes under the right of emi- 
nent domain, the farmer can take the 
acreage to another farm. And that is 
exactly the case with the Billie Sol Estes 
incident, which is not involved here. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Certainly. 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. If the land is taken un- 
der the right of eminent domain, or is 
flooded by a reservoir or for some reason 
like that, the owner of the land is prop- 
erly paid for his land; why should he 
be paid something extra by way of an 
acreage allotment? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Because he is not 
paid for the value of the acreage allot- 
ment. 

Mr. VANIK. It seems to me that he is 
compensated under the right of eminent 
domain and that compensation should 
cover the reasonable value of the land, 
which includes its productive value and 
his value as it is used for agricultural 
production. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Let us assume the 
gentleman’s assumption to be correct. 
The fact remains that the amendment 
now before the House has no relation- 
ship to that situation whatsoever. In 
order to reach the problem which the 
gentleman suggests we would have to 
have an entirely new proposal on this 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY] has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
5 pending amendment close in 10 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
merely to make a suggestion to the 
chairman of the committee in an effort 
to restore harmony on his side of the 
aisle. Would it not be much simpler 
just to accept an amendment striking 
out this whole feed grain section? Then 
he would not need to concern himself 
over these amendments to that section. 

Mr. COOLEY. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. I am sure the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. McSwreEen] would 
be happy with an arrangement like that, 
and I can assure him there would be a 
lot of support for that type of amend- 
ment on our side of the aisle. Do not 
say any more that Republicans do not 
want to be helpful, because we do. Let 
us strike the entire section, then the 
gentleman will not have to take issue 
with his Democratic colleagues. 

I want to express my appreciation to 
the chairman for placing in the Recorp 
last night these various and sundry 
amendments that would be offered to 
the bill today. I think they might be 
paraphrased as the script. On page 
11225 you will find the script for today, 
because these are the amendments that 
are to be offered and to be accepted by 
the chairman. 

My question is this, and I should like 
to direct this to the chairman of the full 
committee: Why and when did these 
amendments become necessary? I re- 
call very vividly the chairman of the 
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committee and the chairman of the sub- 
committee, Mr. Poace, appearing before 
the Committee on Rules and supporting 
this bill and telling us it was a very fine 
bill, it was in the best interests of agri- 
culture, and it had been developed by the 
committee, ani that the committee 
would stand behind it. Why did these 
amendments become necessary? Can 
the gentleman respond to that? Why 
did these amendments become necessary 
when just 2 weeks ago before the Com- 
mittee on Rules the chairman told us 
that this bill had been carefully devel- 
oped, it was a good bill, and should be 
passed? Now you are retreating from 
every principal provision in the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I said this was a 
good bill. I said we had received no help 
from the minority. I am frank to say we 
are trying to improve the bill. We think 
these amendments that will be offered, 
from pages 25 to 47, all of them, would 
improve the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a quick observation? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. I would just like to have 
the House remember that when I spoke 
on the rule on this bill I warned at that 
time that amendments would be offered 
from the committee, or with the sup- 
port of the committee, in order to get 
this bill passed, that the bill would then 
go to conference, following which would 
be reinserted in the bill all of the dan- 
gerous provisions, the objectionable 
provisions, of the original bill as it came 
out of the Agriculture Committee. That 
is exactly what is going to happen, you 
can be sure. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the issue 
here really boils down to this, that if a 
farmer has a feed grain allotment and 
does not wish to plant it, should that 
acreage be idled in that year, or should 
it be transferred over to someone else? 
You know we have a terrific surplus on 
hand that we would like to draw down. 
The Secretary of Agriculture will make 
an estimate of how much should be pro- 
duced during the year. Should this full 
production be continued no matter what, 
or should a person who voluntarily does 
not produce all that his farm would be 
allotted that year just idle his acreage, 
so that we would draw down that much 
more on the surplus? 

This is really what it boils down to. 
Do we want to draw down more of the 
surplus within a year than the Secretary 
has estimated as a national allotment? 
If we want to do that, we know it will 
mean a great savings to the taxpayers by 
reducing the cost of storage in this coun- 
try. Anything we can possibly do to cut 
down on the amount of surpluses will 
save the taxpayers money on storage 
costs. This is the choice we have before 
us and that is why I am going to vote 
against the committee amendment, be- 
cause I feel if we continually give loop- 
holes and loopholes and loopholes in a 
bill, it will be just like a tax law, the more 
loopholes there are the more has to be 
added to the burden of those who do not 
get that loophole. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I ask the 
gentleman this question, Is the allotment 
or the amount set by the Secretary of 
Agriculture the necessary national 
amount of production; and if it is not 
used would it not endanger the amount 
that we ought to produce as a nation. 

Mr. QUIE. No, at this time in view 
of the amount of surplus we have on 
hand of feed grains, there will be no 
danger to the amount that might be cut 
off our own producers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to direct a question to some of the 
gentlemen who are knowledgeable on the 
subject of cotton allotments. A short 
time ago, I was in a Mexican border 
town. I noticed a number of very ex- 
pensive new homes, homes that we would 
place in the very expensive category. So 
I talked to one of these individuals who 
had built such a home. I said, “How 
did you build this?” He said, “This is 
through the generosity of you Ameri- 
cans. You have limited your cotton pro- 
duction and we have taken your pro- 
duction and planted it in Mexico. We 
now are producing so much cotton here 
that this port has become the largest 
cotton exporting port in the world.” 

Under this program, I ask the chair- 
man of the committee, have we, in effect, 
gone beyond the business of transferring 
cotton allotments between one county 
and another in a certain State or be- 
tween one State and another? Have we 
in reality transferred our cotton quotas 
to foreign countries? 

Mr. COOLEY. That argument has 
been made for more than a quarter of a 
century on the floor of the House. 

Mr. KYL. Iam not arguing the point. 
I am asking the question. 

Mr. COOLEY. When we reduce our 
production here of some commodity, they 
increase production of the same com- 
modity abroad. We have no control over 
that. But we do protect our own do- 
mestic growers and just last week we 
passed a bill protecting the people of this 
country along the line the gentleman is 
referring to. 

Mr. KYL. Are your cotton farmers 
satisfied and prosperous with the pres- 
ent cotton situation? 

Mr. COOLEY. They are satisfied with 
the program and at the moment they 
enjoy a stability in prices that they would 
not enjoy if we did not have the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. KYL. Why have we had this 
rapid decline in the number of cotton 
gins and the resulting unemployment in 
such areas? 

Mr. COOLEY. Because we have been 
reducing the acreage. 

Mr. KYL. And while you reduce the 
acreage in North Carolina, I notice the 
Department of Agriculture figures also 
increased your surplus production—not 
production—but surplus production of 
feed grains last year by 682,000 tons; is 
that correct? 
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Mr. COOLEY. You mean, increased 
that much? 

Mr. KYL. That is what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture statistics show. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is increased, last 
year? 

Mr. KYL. Between 1959 and 1960 
crop year and the 1960 and 1961 crop 
year. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know about 
that, but last year we were actually de- 
clared a deficit area. We did not have 
enough there to feed our own livestock. 

Mr. KYL. According to the statistics 
now, you are producing 208,000 tons of 
feed grain in surplus beyond your con- 
sumption needs in the State. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know where 
the gentleman got those figures from. 

Mr. KYL. These figures are from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. And they are related 
to what year? 

Mr. KYL. The date is from the farm 
economics division, March 14, 1962, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Cooter]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not desire to argue the question further 
than to ask that the House sustain the 
committee and adopt the amendment 
which has been presented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Cootrey) there 
were—ayes 114, noes 96. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. HoEveN and Mr. 
GATHINGS. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
147, noes 125. 

So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 27, line 10, before the language in- 
sert “Sec. 360e.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 39, line 29, strike treatment.“ and 
insert “treatment.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 39, line 22, insert: 

“Sec. 360k. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this part, in any feed deficit 
area in which the Secretary determines (1) 
that the application of the provisions of this 
Act would result in hardship to producers 
in such area, would unduly increase the price 
of feed grains in such area relative to other 
areas, and would disrupt normal farming 
practices in such area, and (2) that the ex- 
ception provided by this section would not 
impair the effective operation of this Act, 
he may provide in accordance with such reg- 
ulations as he may prescribe that no farm 
marketing quota (that is, production on the 
acreage allotment) for any crop of feed 
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grains shall be applicable to any farm in 
such area, if the acreage of such crop of 
feed grains does not exceed the farm base 
acreage determined for the farm. If the 
Secretary so provides, (1) for the purposes 
of section 360h, the farm acreage allotment 
for such crop of feed grains shall be deemed 
to be the farm base acreage, (ii) the land- 
use provisions of section 360j shall be in- 
applicable to the farm, (iii) such crop of 
feed grains shall not be eligible for price 
support, and (iv) the producers on such 
farm shall not be eligible to vote in any ref- 
erendum on marketing quotas for such crop.“ 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the committee amendment. 
This is the so-called deficit areas amend- 
ment. The map that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hogrven], showed you 
the other day will give you an idea of 
the States that are deficit. What this 
means is that the total amount of re- 
duction in production will be put on the 
13 Midwest States of the Union. You 
can look at the map and see how this 
applies. 

On the first day of debate, the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLry], in- 
serted a table showing the effect of the 
25-acre exemption, and then the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven], pointed 
to the map here illustrating his point of 
view on the deficit area amendment. 

Now, what this means is that of the 
25 million acres that the Department has 
indicated to you it is estimated that we 
must idle to reduce production of feed 
grains, it will be limited to those States 
which are in black and red. The rest, 
because of the likelihood that they will 
not be producing any surplus in that 
area, as the indication was in the pre- 
vious years, would be exempted. That 
means that the Midwest will take the 
complete reducion in acres. 

Under the estimate of the Department 
under the original bill, each farmer was 
supposed to take a reduction of between 
20 and 25 percent of his acres. That 
means that those remaining farmers 
after the deficit areas amendment is 
adopted will have to take a reduction of 
something like, I imagine, 35 percent of 
their acres. And, those of us in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, and the 
other States that are so-called surplus 
States can imagine what that will do 
to our farmers to have to take something 
like a 35-percent reduction in feed grain 
acres. Mind you, if you were a farmer 
who was feeding all of his feed grains to 
his livestock, supposing you were feed- 
ing about 60 acres of feed grains to your 
livestock in one of the surplus States 
like Minnesota, you would be cut back 35 
percent of the amount of acres you pro- 
duce and have to go out and buy a like 
amount of feed grain for the balance. 
But, take a deficit State like Tennessee. 
The farmer who also had 60 acres of feed 
grains, feeding it to his livestock, he 
would not have to reduce one acre. 

Well, some may say, “That is good. 
My farmers are exempted.” I say to 
you it really is not an exemption. Your 
farmers will be limited to the average 
production in 1959 and 1960. Let me 
cite an example, if a boy was in the serv- 
ice and the father kept more of his land 
in grass production during those 2 years 
and when the boy came out of the service 
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wanting to go into feed grain production 
for their hog and cattle operation, they 
would be prevented from doing it. They 
would be limited to the 1959 to 1960 aver- 
age. If they produced over that, they 
would be subject to a penalty, as is 
pointed out in the bill, and they would 
not have the right to vote in a referen- 
dum. So, can you imagine anything so 
unfair? It is unfair to the people of the 
Midwest who have the complete draw 
on surpluses taken from their acres and 
it would be unfair to the people in the 
deficit areas because they would be lim- 
ited to the production they had in 1959 
to 1960 and still get the marketing pen- 
alties and denied the right to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever side one is 
on, one cannot come out on this one 
which, again, provides another loophole 
being put into a law, which under man- 
datory controls one is trying to make a 
program work where the Government 
tells each farmer how to run his farm. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the things 
that hurt any feed program. It is going 
to damage this one and make it impos- 
sible for it to work. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. I think there would be a 
misunderstanding if we let that one 
statement of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. urg] stand. The gentleman 
says that in a deficit State the farmers 
would not be cut in acreage under this 
bill, and a farmer in a surplus State 
would be cut. Is it not true that 
through using the 1959 to 1960 base year 
that in the State of Pennsylvania where 
we had 1,877,000 tons of deficit in 1959 
to 1960 reduced to 469,000 tons in 1960 
to 1961, that the difference between 
those two figures is approximately 
1,412,000 tons, which would be reduced 
to the farmers because it goes back to 
the previous year base? 

Mr. QUIE. There would be an auto- 
matic cut in some individuals’ base. If 
they did not produce as much is 1959 to 
1960 as they produced in 1961 to 1962, 
the cut would be automatic and they 
would have a penalty placed against 
them if they produced more than that. 
Further, they would not have the right 
to vote in the referendum. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certain that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], 
does not want to leave the wrong im- 
pression with the Members of the House 
when the gentleman says that these 
States indicated on this map are all feed 
deficit areas within the contemplation 
of this proposed amendment. That is 
not accurate at all, because there is no 
such thing as a feed deficit area having 
already been established by the Secre- 
tary or by any other agency of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read this 
amendment. I think it is self-explan- 
atory: 

Sec. 360k. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this part, in any feed deficit 
area in which the Secretary determines (1) 
that the application of the provisions of this 
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Act would result in hardship to producers 
in such area, would unduly increase the price 
of feed grains in such area relative to other 
areas, and would disrupt normal farming 
practices in such area, and (2) that the 
exception provided by this section would 
not impair the effective operation of this 
Act, he may provide in accordance with 
such regulations as he may prescribe that 
no farm marketing quota (that is, pro- 
duction on the acreage allotment) for any 
crop of feed grains shall be applicable to 
any farm in such area, if the acreage of 
such crop of feed grains does not exceed the 
farm base acreage determined for the farm. 
If the Secretary so provides, (i) for the pur- 
poses of section 360h, the farm acreage allot- 
ment for such crop of feed grains shall be 
deemed to be the farm base acreage, (ii) the 
land-use provisions of section 360j shall be 
inapplicable to the farm, (iii) such crop of 
feed grains shall not be eligible for price 
support, and (iv) the producers on such 
farm shall not be eligible to vote in any 
referendum on marketing quotas for such 
crop. 


Mr. Chairman, what is wrong with it? 
I do not see to save my life how anyone 
could oppose this, because it fixes a for- 
mula to guide the Secretary in making 
his determination. It takes into con- 
sideration the hardship of the producer. 
It does not provide that he has any vote, 
that he has any price support, or gets 
any payment for diverted acres. Cer- 
tainly, this map does not reflect the true 
situation, because this amendment con- 
templates situations which may here- 
after arise or exist. Nothing that hap- 
pened in 1959 or 1960 or 1961 or 1962 
has anything at all to do with the ap- 
plication of this amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that I commend the committee 
for offering this amendment, I think it 
is an excellent amendment; I think it is 
a fair amendment and I am in vigorous 
support of it. I appreciate the defense 
of the amendment by the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. QUIE. I agree that the map is 
not completely accurate. You take the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, that is 
deficit also, but does not show on the 
map. The northeastern part of Minne- 
sota would be in white since it is a deficit 
also. There would be many more areas 
that would be in white on that map, if 
you look at it in areas. If you looked at 
it in States, you can see how it would 
affect States by the map. Can the gen- 
tleman deny that these were the deficit 
areas in those years 1959 and 1960? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not deny that at 
all, because I do not know, actually. 

Mr. QUIE. Is there any concrete de- 
termination other than the wide-open 
formula that we have received as to how 
the Secretary would determine what is 
a deficit area? 

Mr. COOLEY. We just provide the 
guideposts to direct him in making his 
determination. 

Mr. QUIE. And would not the Secre- 
tary then be subject to influence by any 
Member of Congress, for instance? 
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Mr. COOLEY. Oh, I wish we could 
debate something on the floor here with- 
out impugning somebody’s motives or 
somebody’s integrity. Certainly he is 
not going to be liable to any pressure. 
He will have statistics, he will have the 
advice of all the people in the area and 
the professional employees of the De- 
partment and then he can declare it a 
deficit area. The purpose here is to re- 
lieve hardships on producers, 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Committee 
to vote for the amendment. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Larra to the 
committee amendment: Page 40, line 17, 
after the word “farm” strike out “shall not 
be eligible to vote” and insert “shall be eli- 
gible to vote”. 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, we heard 
a lot yesterday and the day before about 
voting rights and giving everybody the 
opportunity to vote; that two-thirds of 
the people voting were going to decide 
these various issues and as a conse- 
quence, we should support the bill. Iam 
for permitting all farmers to vote in ref- 
erendums. But I am not, as I stated 
yesterday, for restricting the right to 
vote. This amendment which I offer to 
the committee amendment would merely 
give the farmers in these 37 deficit States 
an opportunity to vote on a proposed 
program which would directly affect 
them. 

I was amazed to hear the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Sisk] say that he 
is in support of the amendment. I dis- 
tinctly remember, when I was before the 
Committee on Rules and pointed out 
that these deficit-area farmers would 
not be permitted to vote, that he was 
in agreement with my position to permit 
these farmers to vote. If he has changed 
his position since then, I am surprised. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. SISK. I appreciate the gentle- 


man’s yielding. Of course, I am very 
strongly in support of the entire amend- 
ment. I will say this, that the main 
part of my support of the amendment 
has nothing particularly to do with 
whether they shall vote or shall not vote, 
but is to take care of a situation in a 
State like California where we are a very 
substantial deficit area. With reference 
to the eligibility of those people who will 
be affected by the vote, I am inclined to 
say that I think probably they should 
be entitled to vote. To that extent I do 
agree with the gentleman in what he 
says as to my original statement. But I 
am still very much in favor of the basic 
amendment. I do not think the matter 
of voting or not voting is the heart of 
this amendment. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution and 
for clarifying his position. I would like 
to say that my amendment would give 
these farmers in 37 States the right to 
vote on these programs. 

I do not think it is a good idea as a 
matter of law for them to be made in- 
eligible to vote. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Would the gentleman 
permit the farmers who will not be af- 
fected by the program to control those 
who will be affected by the program? 

Mr. LATTA. I should like to ask the 
gentleman if he would change the word 
“affected” to say “be a part of the pro- 
gram” or “come into the program,” be- 
cause I disagree completely with him 
when he says these farmers will not be 
affected. Is that what the gentleman 
means? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I mean by that 
you could have the program so that cer- 
tain farmers would be under control and 
certain farmers would be out from under 
it. 

Mr. LATTA. Is the chairman trying 
to say that in these deficit areas, yet to 
be determined, some of the farmers will 
be permitted to vote? He is not telling 
the House that, is he? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. 

Mr. LATTA. Certainly not. 

Mr. COOLEY. Only those who will 
be affected will have the right to vote. 

Mr. LATTA. Will the gentleman agree 
with me that if these States, regardless 
of whether they be 36, 37, 38, or 40, are 
designated by the Secretary as deficit 
areas they will not be eligible to vote? 

Mr. COOLEY. They should not vote. 
Those not under the program should not 
have the right to vote. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. If one farmer had quite 
an area and did not have quite enough 
feed grain, would that be called a deficit 
area? 

Mr. LATTA. Not unless he is so desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. DOLE. There is nothing in the 
bill to prevent this, is there? 

Mr. LATTA. That is correct. 

I hope that the House will concur in 
my amendment and give these farmers 
in deficit areas who will be affected by 
the program an opportunity to vote. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the further provision in the 
bill that if you have less than 40 acres 
and choose not to be in the program, 
you can vote only if you elect to become 
a part of the program? 

Mr. LATTA. That is true. 

Mr. NELSEN. Would it not be pretty 
much the same as saying to the people 
in my district, “You can vote, providing 
you vote for me?” 

Mr. LATTA. It can be put that way. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I used this 
map and pointed out, or at least tried 
to advise the Committee, that this en- 
tire exemption was a complete phony, 
and it is. It is only in the bill to get 
votes for a bad bill. Thousands of small 
feed grain producers, all of whom feed 
every bushel they produce on the farm, 
will be limited, and strictly limited, under 
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this bill in their production of corn, even 
corn for silage as well as corn for stor- 
age. No feed-grain farmers will be ex- 
empt. It is true under the so-called 
small farm exemption that those who 
produce less than 25 acres of feed grain 
may elect not to vote in the referendum, 
in which case they will be excluded from 
any cutback, but they will still be limited 
to their 1959-60 base in what they 
produce, no matter how small they are. 
Therefore, do not think you actually are 
getting an exemption. You are stuck 
with the base. How in the world can this 
be construed as an exemption? More 
than a million small farmers will not be 
exempt, they will be strictly limited. 

Another thing, when you get the feed 
deficit exemption, the Secretary has to 
make four findings. The legislation is 
not clear as to what they have in mind. 
The Secretary will have to make four 
findings before he can exclude the so- 
called deficit areas. So do not think they 
are automatically going to get this ex- 
emption. The Secretary first must find 
a hardship. Now, what is a hardship? 
Does it apply to a State, does it apply 
to a county, does it apply to an individ- 
ual farm? Is it hardship on one farm? 
Is there hardship on the adjoining farm? 
How can you possibly administer this 
kind of law? 

Secondly, the Secretary must find an 
undue increase in prices. What is the 
criterion? What is he going to base his 
finding on? 

Then he must find a disruption of 
normal farming. Now what in the world 
is that? And finally he must find his 
action will not impair the objective of 
the act. What a nebulous statement. 
What does this mean? Nothing is 
spelled out. So do not get the idea that 
you are going to get an exemption. First 
of all, you are stuck with the base. Do 
not forget that. Secondly, the Secre- 
tary has to make four findings of a very 
positive nature without any criterion 
how he is going to arrive at his conclu- 
sions before you even get the exemption. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. In the case of North Caro- 
lina, in the year 1959-60, they pro- 
duced a deficit of 470,000 tons of feed 
grains. Last year, they increased pro- 
duction enough to create a surplus of 
208,000 tons. Would this mean under 
the provisions of this amendment or this 
section that the farmers of North Caro- 
lina would have to cut their production 
back 682,000 tons? 

Mr. HOEVEN. At best they could 
not go over and above their base. 

Mr. KYL. Which at that time would 
probably be illustrated by the 470,000- 
ton deficit. 

Mr. HOEVEN. That is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, referring to the 
statement made by the gentleman about 
North Carolina, I just want to point out 
you have used a figure of 280,000 tons for 
last year. That is not a correct figure. 
That is for 1960 and 1961—not 1962. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman did not 
hear the question I asked. Would your 
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farmers in North Carolina have to cut 
back their production which was in- 
creased from this base year 1959-60 by 
682,000 tons? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. In North Carolina 
last year we had a deficit in feed grains, 
so evidently this figure is related to a 
different year. 

Mr. KYL. Is not the base period the 
1959-60 crop year? 

Mr, COOLEY. It is the crop years 
1959 and 1960. 

Mr. KYL. If that is the case, then 
your production would have to be cut 
back to that figure. 

Mr. COOLEY. Your figures relate to 
production and not acreage. Allotments 
under this bill are made on the basis of 
acreage. 

Mr. KYL. But did it change the pic- 
ture entirely? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I shall only 
consume a minute or two. 

It seems to me unreasonable to per- 
mit farmers throughout the whole Na- 
tion who happen to have a small base 
in feed grains to vote controls on the 
commercial grain producing areas and 
that is what this amendment will do. 
It would be no more absurd, it seems to 
me, to permit all the people in a partic- 
ular State or all the people within the 
United States to vote controls on these 
farmers. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
think the chairman of the committee is 
very correct in what he says. I think 
it would be very unfair for the farmers 
in other States who are not faced with 
the problems that we are faced with to 
have the right to vote controls on other 
farmers. They really should not have a 
vote on this because it does not concern 
their farm operations, 

Mr. COOLEY. That is the way I feel 
about it. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if this amendment would per- 
mit a farmer who raised feed grains dur- 
ing the base period the right to vote in 
a referendum. 

Mr.COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Regardless of his 
acreage? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right, just so 
he had a base crop of any sort. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I am for the right 
to vote. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I would 
be very much concerned if the mere fact 
that a State was a feed deficit area 
would entitle it to this special treatment 
because many of our normal farm eco- 
nomic practices have grown up in these 
relationships between feed surplus and 
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feed deficit areas: I-would like the 
chairman to assure me that the Sec- 
retary would have to find these condi- 
tions were present before he could apply 
this to a feed deficit State; that is, the 
exceptional hardship, the undue price 
increase in feed grains and the other 
conditions set forth. 

Mr. COOLEY. The Secretary must 
make these findings before he can de- 
termine any particular area to be a feed 
deficit area. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hoxvxx) there 
were—ayes 92, noes 62. 

So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 60, line 2, beginning with the word 
“multiplied” strike out the remainder of the 
sentence through the period in line 7, and 
insert in lieu thereof: “multiplied, (1) in 
the case of the 1963 crop, by 50 per centum 
of the higher of the estimated basic county 
support rate for wheat or the national av- 
erage support rate for wheat, (2) in the case 
of the 1964 crop, by 40 per centum of the 
higher of such support rates, and (3) in 
the case of the 1965 crop, by 30 per centum 
of the higher of such support”. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dors to the 
committee amendment: On page 60, line 2, 
strike everything after the comma through 
the word “crop” in line 7 and amend the 
committee amendment by striking the bal- 
ance of line 7 and everything through the 
word “rates” on line 13 and insert the fol- 
lowing: “multiplied, in the case of the 1963, 
1964, and 1965 crops by 50 per centum of 
the higher of the estimated basic county 
support rate for wheat or the national av- 
erage support rate for wheat.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man propose his amendment as a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas is recognized in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I will 
state very briefly that this does incor- 
porate the Harding amendment. 

We have had a lot of talk about how 
this bill will maintain the farmers’ in- 
come, but we can find very few figures 
that bear this out. What this substitute 
will do will be to eliminate the declining 
scale diversion payments as provided in 
the bill at this time. Under the bill the 
first year payment is 50 percent, then 
40 percent, then 30 percent, then zero. 
My amendment makes it 50 percent of 
the higher of the basic county support 
rate for wheat or national average sup- 
port rate for wheat which incorporates 
the language of the Harding amendment. 
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As I mentioned yesterday, I asked Mr. 
Freeman on three different occasions 
how the farmers’ income would þe af- 
fected under this bill. He said at one 
time that he was not certain, Another 
time he said that the farmers would re- 
ceive more than $300 million in income, 
and a third time he stated that they 
were refining these figures. 

They have been refined to the point 
where the farmer is not certain whether 
he will have any increased income or 
not. This amendment will maintain 
the farmer’s income. He should not 
be diverting acres under a compulsory 
bill and without receiving satisfactory 
payments for them. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, the farmer 
would receive 50-percent payments for 
each year rather than the process under 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. Under the commit- 
tee amendment it is a declining scale, 50, 
40, 30, and zero. This makes it 50 per- 
cent for these 3 years. 

Mr. QUIE. I will support the gentle- 
man’s amendment because it has been 
pointed out that this legislation is sup- 
posed to increase the farmer’s income, or 
at least hold it up. It has been stated 
that it will help bring the wheat farmers 
income under the law up to at least the 
present income we are operating under 
this year. He gets $2 a bushel for all 
he raises now. This wheat bill proposes 
paying him $2 on 85 percent of his pro- 
duction and $1.40 on the remainder. 
Then he would get paid 50 percent for 
his diversion of acreage the first year, 
40 percent for the second year, and 30 
percent the third year. It would com- 
pletely wean him from any diversion 
payments after that. There is no way 
you can read in this bill anything but 
lower incomes to the wheat farmer and 
lower incomes for the feed grain farmer. 
This will be partially corrected by the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. It may also wean him 
from operating a farm. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Does the 
gentleman's amendment meet with the 
approval of the Kansas wheat growers? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes, 

Mr. BREEDING of Kansas. I want 
to join with the gentleman and support 
his amendment. I planned to offer the 
same amendment myself. I hope the 
Committee will accept. The Kansas 
Wheatgrowers Association is in favor of 
the amendment, 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the substitute to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now witnessing 
our periodic slump in the poultry indus- 
try. I had planned to introduce an 
amendment to the bill, but the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture has 
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stated that it would be inappropriate 
at this time because there have been no 
hearings of the committee on the subject 
and it has not been under discussion on 
it this year. I hope a bill which I intro- 
duced yesterday will receive the atten- 
tion of the committee and hearings be 
held in the near future. Is that correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. Just as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit, we will arrange 
to have hearings on the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. I thank the 
gentleman. 


Mr. Chairman, I have offered a bill, 
H.R. 12224, which would provide author- 
ity under which a program to stabilize 
the price of table eggs might be devel- 
oped. It provides for adding table eggs 
and laying chickens to the commodities 
for which marketing orders are author- 
ized and further provides for additional 
authority under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act as would be neces- 
sary to develop an effective price stabili- 
zation program for eggs. This was 
developed by a representative group of 
egg producers serving on the National 
Advisory Committee on Egg Marketing 
appointed by the Department of Agri- 
culture. ‘This committee has made a 
recommendation to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for such legislation. 

The need for legislation of this type 
stems from the gradually deteriorating 
egg price situation of recent years. Egg 
prices in the past few weeks have fallen 
to disastrously low levels, and these 
periods of egg price depression seem to 
be recurring with increasing frequency. 

Some significant changes are occur- 
ring in egg production. The small 
family farm flock that used to provide 
the bulk of our egg supply is going out 
of the picture. Where 10 years ago 
small flocks provided over 60 percent of 
our total egg production, they now pro- 
vide less than 40 percent. As these 
small flocks with 300 or 400 laying hens 
go out of production, they are being re- 
placed by specialized egg factories with 
100,000 or more hens in one operation. 
As egg production becomes more special- 
ized in large units the supply of eggs is 
becoming less and less responsive to what 
is taking place in the market. The 
small flock which operated in conjunc- 
tion with diversified farming operations 
could easily adjust to low egg prices. 
These farmers could reduce their egg 
output and switch to some other crop 
with little problem. But the specialized 
egg farm does not have this flexibility. 
It tends to respond to low egg prices by 
producing more instead of less in an 
effort to reduce costs and maintain in- 
come. Unless a program is developed 
under which egg supply may be geared 
to demand, the small producer, no matter 
how efficient, may be forced out of egg 
production. 

Egg producers have indicated to me 
they favor the particular approach 
which this bill would provide in develop- 
ing a price stabilization program for 
eggs. The production and marketing of 
eggs is a large and extremely diversified 
operation. It is very important that the 
provisions of any stabilization program 
developed deal equitably with each of 
the diverse interests involved. For this 
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reason the marketing order approach, 
which has been used with such great 
success in California, has particular 
merit. It provides an opportunity for 
each and every interest involved to pro- 
pose means of handling its particular 
problems and to testify at public hearings 
as to how any part or the whole of any 
proposed program might affect the 
varied segments of the commodity 
group. Last, but not least, when a pro- 
gram is developed it provides opportu- 
nity for all producers to vote in a refer- 
endum to decide whether a program 
should be put into effect or not. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that this 
bill would not put a price stabilization 
program for eggs into effect. It would 
simply provide the authority for pro- 
ducers to develop such a program and to 
submit it to referendum. The particular 
authority contained in this bill would 
permit restrictions on the number of re- 
placement chickens going into laying 
flocks and the operation of a stabiliza- 
tion fund to remove surplus eggs from 
the market or divert laying hens from 
production. These particular devices 
were recommended as the most feasible 
types of stabilization activity by the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s advisory com- 
mittee. I hope this bill will be given 
serious consideration and that egg pro- 
ducers will be enabled to avoid the types 
of problems which have occurred in other 
segments of the poultry industry in re- 
cent years. 

I would like to say, as one vitally con- 
cerned with the continued health of 
the poultry industry that it is time that 
it gave continuing attention to its prob- 
lems in relation to Congress. The pres- 
ent system of coming to Congress when 
a state of crisis exists, then disappearing 
as soon as the market goes up a few cents, 
is not satisfactory. Congress cannot 
work with the speed expected of it. 
Hearings, committee action, floor action, 
all take time. Effort and interest should 
be continued—fair weather as well as 
foul. After all, there is only permissive 
legislation, and need not be put into 
practice at once in any case. 

Of course, there is a substantial part 
of the industry which wants no legisla- 
tion, not even marketing order legisla- 
tion. Why they do not, may be ex- 
plainable, but it does little credit to 
them, it seems to me. It appears that 
they are unwilling to put the matter to 
the vote of the farmers. It means to 
me that they are afraid their views do 
not truly reflect the views of practicing 
farmers. We hear continually about 
democracy, the right to be heard, about 
self-determination and soon. It is dif- 
ficult to accept the hostility of so-called 
farm representatives who are unwilling 
to put their views to the test of a farmer 
vote. As I say, this is permissive legis- 
lation. Poultrymen do not have to 
avail themselves of it at all if they do 
not wish to, and even if it is resorted 
to, they can reject it if they do not like 
the terms. 

The argument is advanced that 
poultrymen should be left alone. I 
might say that is just what we pro- 
N permit them to proceed as they 
wish. 
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But there is another facet to this 
argument. Opponents of this type of 
legislation tell us that the crisis will 
pass, that the inefficient will be elim- 
inated and the efficient will remain. 

Whatever validity this may have had, 
there is a poultry crisis when it is no 
longer true and when the industry no 
longer exists as we know it. 

Each crisis is going to eliminate the 
inefficient. These inefficient have been 
eliminated long ago. Each turn of the 
screw Means a narrowing of the com- 
petition into larger and larger units with 
more and more irrelevancy to farmer 
efficiency and more irrelevancy to all 
agriculture. 

This means that conditions of con- 
trol and monopoly will most certainly 
prevail, I know that this observation 
causes an amused and tolerant denial, 
that everyone who is watching develop- 
ments in the industry can see it happen- 
ing. Other spokesmen merely shrug 
their shoulders and say that this is in 
the nature of things—that it is the wave 
of the future. 

Since we are continually being told 
of dictatorial governmental practices in 
agriculture it escapes me why such dic- 
tation is any more superior when it is 
done by a few private parties. I think 
a good case can be made that it would 
be worse, because such dictational mo- 
nopoly practices are more difficult to 
reach with corrective action. 

In any case, this need not be the case. 
The farmers by their willingness and 
consent and a degree of constancy can 
assist Congress in granting the legisla- 
tion that they need. I hope that they 
will do so on their own behalf. I would 
hope that even those who are skeptical 
of the effectiveness of marketing order 
would support such permissive legisla- 
tion in the order that farmers may reg- 
ister their will in a vote. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute for the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this 
amendment is rather inappropriate be- 
cause it will add greatly to the cost of the 
program. I can easily understand how 
the author of the amendment is support- 
ing the amendment and why our good 
friend from Kansas [Mr. BREEDING] is 
supporting the amendment. But to 
change these figures to straight across 
the board for the 3 years would result 
in a substantial increase in the cost. 

I hope that the committee here will 
stand by the Committee on Agriculture 
and reject the substitute now pending 
for the committee amendment, and adopt 
the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute for the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Dore) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 88. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Tennes- 
see: On page 47, line 6, after the period insert 
the following new sentence: 

“Whoever, being a warehouseman or other 
person, pays or receives any fee, commis- 
sion, rebate, compensation, gift, or gratuity, 
or grants or receives any discount in con- 
nection with any sale, as an inducement for 
or acknowledgment of the storage of any 
agricultural product or commodity in any 
warehouse, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both.” 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, several amendments that have been 
discussed in the past 2 days have been 
referred to as the Estes amendments by 
various Members. Now, if you want to, 
you can literally refer to this one as the 
Billie Sol Estes amendment, because this 
amendment was inspired by information 
that was gathered by the subcommittee 
investigating the scandal in the grain 
storage operations of Billie Sol Estes. I 
am a member of that subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, during the hearings on 
the Estes grain storage operations, it was 
pointed out by Mr. Mosely, who is di- 
rector of the Dallas commodity office and 
has been for several years, that the peo- 
ple in the grain storage business opera- 
tions in Texas would give the farmers 
the cost of storing the grain while it 
belonged to the farmers if they would 
put it in their warehouse so that it would 
become Government property and then 
they could collect from the Government. 

Another scandalous and obnoxious 
operation was pointed out at the same 
time that will be stopped by this amend- 
ment. They not only gave kickbacks 
and other means of remuneration for 
putting the grain in storage, but they 
also did this: If, for example, grain was 
selling at $2.20 on the market but the 
support price was only $2.12, the grain 
elevator operator would pay the farmer 
the difference in the sale market price 
of the grain and the support price and 
maybe give him a premium of 2 or 3 cents 
a bushel in order for him to put it in 
the warehouse instead of selling it on the 
market. In that way the warehouseman 
then would collect a storage fee from the 
Government. These operations are out- 
right subterfuge. It is a practice that 
should be stopped. It is against the 
law in many States. But, it is not against 
Federal law and it is not against State 
law in many States. I think it is high 
time, if we are going to have to continue 
storing some surplus commodities, that 
we should invoke penalties against peo- 
ple that are in this illicit business. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is the gentle- 
man's amendment limited to the person 
who offers the bribe or does it cover the 
person who accepts it as well? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. It includes 
anyone who gives, receives, or accepts. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the 
gentleman has a good amendment. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. The farmer 
or the warehouseman; one is just as 
guilty as the other. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Well, would this include 
Federal employees who receive gifts such 
as suits or shirts or alligator shoes? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I understand 
that there are laws already on the statute 
books that would include those. If you 
refer to gifts to Mr. McConnell, who was 
formerly connected with the Depart- 
ment, or Mr. Walter Burger, Assistant to 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, and if 
they received any suits or any alligator 
shoes from Mr. Billie Sol Estes, they 
would be covered under the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOEVEN: Page 
15, line 16, strike out lines 16 through 23, 
all of page 17 through 87 and lines 1 
through 3 on page 88 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“SUBTITLE A—FEED GRAINS 

“Sec. 401. Paragraphs (3) and (4) of sec- 
tion 105(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
are amended by inserting after the words 
1962“ wherever they appear the words ‘or 
1963”. 

“Sec, 402. Section 105(c) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 as amended by adding new 
subsections (5) (a) and (5) (b) as follows: 

“*(5)(a) The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to make payment-in-kind to pro- 
ducers eligible for price support on the 1963 
crop of corn, grain sorghums, and barley who 
elect to take such payments in lieu of price 
support. For each bushel of corn, grain 
sorghums, and barley that otherwise would 
be eligible for price support, payment-in- 
Kind shall be the equivalent of the follow- 
ing: 


I yield to the 
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“Sec. 403. Section 16(d) of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

a) In paragraph 1, insert after the 
words 1961“ wherever they appear, “or 1962 
in the case of the 1963 program”, and insert 
after the words 1962“ wherever they appear 
the words “or 1963”. 

“*(b) In paragraph 2, after the words 
‘June 30, 1962’ insert the words “or June 30, 
19630.“ 

“Sec, 404. Section 133 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1961 is amended as follows: 

(a) Insert after the words 1962“ the 
words “or 1963”. 

„b) Effective with the 1963 program in 
the first sentence immediately preceding the 
words “at such time” insert the words “at 
face value”. 

“*(c) Insert a new sentence at the end 
thereof which reads as follows: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation in 
assisting the producers in the marketing of 
such certificates shall not dispose of feed 
grain at a price which is less than, or under 
terms and conditions other than, provided 
and required under section 407 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended’.” 

“Sec. 405. Section 134 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1961 is amended by inserting after 
the words ‘1962’ the words ‘or 1963’. 
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“SUBTITLE B—WHEAT 


“Sec. 411. Section 102 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1961, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section (d): 

““(d) In accordance with the provisions 
of this section, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall appoint a Wheat Study Commission 
which shall, prior to January 1, 1963, study 
and make its recommendations to the Secre- 
tary and to Congress on the feasibility, the 
advantages and disadvantages of a perma- 
nent wheat program which treats the various 
classes of wheat (hard red winter, hard red 
spring, soft red winter, white and durum) 
under separate legislative and administrative 
provisions of law. The Wheat Study Com- 
mission membership shall include wheat 
Producers, processors, and consumers, along 
with representatives of the major farm or- 
ganizations and land grant colleges.’ 

“Sec. 412. The Agricultural Act of 1961, as 
amended, is further amended by adding at 
the end of Subtitle B of Title I of such Act 
the following new section 126: 

“‘Sec, 126. Each and every provision of 
law applicable to the 1962 crop of wheat as 
set forth by Sections 121 through 126 of this 
Subtitle shall also be applicable to the 1963 
crop of wheat,’ 


“SUBTITLE C—WHEAT AND FEED GRAIN DISPOSAL 
PROGRAM 


“Sec. 421. This subtitle may be cited as 
nae Wheat and Feed Grain Disposal Act of 
1962.’ 

“Sec. 422. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary shall formulate 
and carry out a surplus wheat and feed grain 
disposal program for each crop year beginning 
with the 1963 crop year for each of the fol- 
lowing commodities: Wheat, corn, rye, barley, 
oats, and grain sorghums. Each such pro- 
gram shall afford producers, who agree not to 
plant that particular commodity, an op- 
portunity to purchase from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, at an attractive price, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 407 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
the quantity of such commodity determined 
under section 404. 


“Contracts for purchase of commodity 


surpluses 

“Src, 423. (a) Each contract entered into 
under this Act shall require the producer, as 
a condition for the opportunity to purchase 
the commodity to which it applies, to— 

“(1) refrain from seeding any acreage on 
his farm to the production of the commodity 
to which the contract applies; 

“(2) withdraw from all agricultural pro- 
duction (including grazing) a specifically 
designated portion of the tillable acreage on 
his farm equal to the average acreage on his 
farm seeded to the production of the com- 
modity to which the contract applies during 
the three crop years preceding the 1963 crop 
year: Provided, That in the case of wheat 
(other than for farms on which wheat was 
produced under the farm marketing quota 
exemption established pursuant to item (7) 
of Public Law 74, 77th Congress, as amended, 
or the wheat for feed exemption established 
pursuant to section 335(f) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended) 
such average acreage shall not exceed the 
farm acreage allotment established pursuant 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended; 

(3) devote to conserving crops, or allow to 
remain idle, an acreage of land on his farm 
which, after substracting therefrom the 
acreage designated under paragraph (2) un- 
der all contracts entered into under this title, 
is not less than the acreage which he normally 
devoted only to conserving uses or allowed to 
remain idle; 

“(4) comply with such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines are neces- 
sary to effectuate the purposes of this title 
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disposal program; 

“(5) comply with such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines are neces- 
sary to control rodents, insects, and weeds on 
the acreage diverted from wheat and feed 
grains; 

“(6) forfeit all rights to benefits under the 
contract, and to refund to the United States 
all benefits (including sums derived from the 
sale of negotiable certificates) received under 
the contract if the Secretary determines that 
there has been a violation of the contract at 
any stage during the time such producer has 
control of the farm and that such violation is 
of such a substantial nature as to warrant 
termination of the contract, except that sec- 
tion 107(d) of the Soil Bank Act, as amended, 
shall apply to the termination of any con- 
tract under this title; and 

“(7) forfeit such benefits and make such 
refunds to the United States of such bene- 
fits (including sums derived from the sale 
of negotiable certificates) received by him 
under the contract, as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate. 

“(b) In carrying out the wheat and feed 
grain disposal program with respect to a 
particular commodity, the Secretary shall 
not enter into contracts in any crop year 
which will require the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to sell a quantity of such com- 
modity greater than 30 per centum, nor less 
than 20 per centum, of the average produc- 
tion of that commodity in the United States 
during the last three crop years: Provided, 
That the Secretary may place maximum lim- 
itations on the percentage of total cropland 
which may be retired under this program 
if he finds that such a program is having 
an unduly disruptive effect on the econo- 
mies of counties and local communities. 

“(c) A producer may enter into more than 
one contract in a crop year under this title. 
Each commodity shall be covered by a sep- 
arate contract. All Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks of the commodities referred 
to in section 422 shall be available for pur- 
chase under this title, except that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall reserve from 
such sales a quantity of each commodity 
equal to 10 per centum of the quantity 
thereof in stock at the beginning of the 
marketing year. In the event the stocks of 
a commodity are insufficient to permit all 
producers of such commodity who wish to 
do so to enter into a contract under this 
title with respect thereto, the Secretary shall 
provide by regulation for determining the 
producers to be given such contracts on a 
first come, first served basis. 


“Commodity purchasers 


“Sec. 424. (a) The Secretary shall afford 
each producer who has entered into a con- 
tract under this Act an opportunity to pur- 
chase, at a price sufficiently below the cost 
of production to obtain full participation, 
after consideration of grade, condition, and 
local marketing factors, a quantity of the 
commodity to which the contract applies 
equal to the quantity thereof the Secretary 
determines is the average annual production 
of such commodity on the producer's farm 
for the three crop years preceding the 1962 
crop year. 

“(b) Sales under this section shall be ac- 
complished through the sale of negotiable 
certificates which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall redeem in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
in terms of the commodity to which the 
contract applies, upon presentation by the 
producer or by any assignee of the producer 
other than the Secretary, except that such 
certificates shall not be redeemed prior to 
the beginning of the normal harvesting sea- 
son nor later than the end of the marketing 
year for the commodity. Agricultural com- 
modities delivered in redemption of such 


the price support program. 
“Certificate of claimant 

“Sec. 425. Sales shall be made to any pro- 
ducer for participating in the program 
established under this Act when the Secre- 
tary has ascertained that such producer has 
complied with the acreage reduction re- 
quirements of such program for such year. 
Sales authorized by this title may be made 
upon the certificate of the claimant, in such 
form, as the Secretary may prescribe, that he 
has complied with all requirements for such 
sale and that the statements and informa- 
tion contained in the application to pur- 
chase are correct and true, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief. 


“Utilization of local and State committees 


“Sec. 426. In administering this title in 
the continental United States and Hawaii, 
the Secretary shall utilize the services of 
local, county, and State committees estab- 
lished under section 8 of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended. 


“Utilization of land-use capability data 


“Sec. 427. In administering this title the 
Secretary shall utilize to the fullest practi- 
cable extent land-use capability data, includ- 
ing capability surveys as developed by the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

“Financing 


“Sec. 428. (a) The Secretary is author- 
ized to utilize the facilities, services, author- 
ities, and funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in discharging his functions and 
responsibilities under this title: Provided, 
That the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall not make any expenditures for carrying 
out the purposes of this title unless the Cor- 
poration has received funds to cover such 
expenditures from appropriations made to 
carry out the purposes of this title. There 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this title, including such 
amounts as may be required to pay expenses 
of administration and to pay the Corpora- 
tion for its actual cost incurred or to be 
incurred under this section. 

“Finality of determination 

“Sec. 429. The facts constituting the basis 
for any sale authorized to be made under 
this title, when officially determined in con- 
formity with applicable regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, shall not be final 
and conclusive and shall be reviewable by 
other officers or agencies of the Government. 
In case any producer who is entitled to any 
such sale dies, becomes incompetent, or dis- 
appears or is succeeded by another who ren- 
ders or completes the required performance, 
the conditions of the sale shall, without re- 
gard to any other provisions of law, be made 
as the Secretary may determine to be fair 
and reasonable in all the circumstances and 
so provide by regulations. 


“Protection of landlords, tenants, and share- 
croppers 

“Sec. 430. In the administration of this 
title, the Secretary shall provide adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of land- 
lords, tenants, and pers, including 
provision for sharing, on a fair and equitable 
basis, in sales under this title, and including 
such provision as may be necessary to pre- 
vent tenants or sharecroppers from being 
forced off the farm. Applications to partici- 
pate in any such program shall specify the 
basis on which the landlord, tenants, and 
sharecroppers are to share in such sales, and 
no contract under any such program shall 
‘be entered into unless such basis is ap- 
proved by the county committee and in- 


guidance of county committees in deter- 
mining whether any such basis shall be ap- 
proved shall include the requirement that 
consideration be given to the respective con- 
tributions which would have been made by 
the landlord, tenants, and sharecroppers in 
the production of the crops which would 
have been produced on the acreage diverted 
from production under the contract and the 
basis on which they would have shared in 
such crops or the proceeds thereof. 

“Src. 431. (a) The Secretary may terminate 
any contract with a producer by mutual 
agreement with the producer if the Secre- 
tary determines that such termination would 
be in the public interest. 

“(b) The Secretary may agree to such 
modification of contracts previously entered 
into as he may determine to be desirable 
to carry out the purposes of this title and to 
facilitate the practicable administration of 
the program. 

“Regulations 

“Sec. 432. The Secretary shall prescribe 
such regulations as he determines necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 


“Definitions 


“Src. 433. For the purposes of this title 

“(1) The term ‘producer’ means a person 
who produces a commodty referred to in 
section 422 for sale, for feed, or for seed, 

“(2) The term ‘corn’ means field corn. 

“(3) The term ‘feed grain’ means corn, rye, 
barley, oats, and grain sorghum, 

“(4) The term ‘tillable acres’ means the 
acreage on the farm which has been devoted 
to the production of agricultural commodi- 
ties during at least two of the preceding five 
years, but does not include any acreage with- 
drawn from production under programs au- 
thorized by the Soil Bank Act, as amended, 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, the Act of March 22, 
1961, as amended, the Agricultural Act of 
1961, as amended, or Subtitles A and B of 
Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1962. 

“(5) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

“SUBTITLE D—EXTENSION OF EXPIRING 
CONSERVATION RESERVE CONTRACTS 

“SEC. 441. The Soil Bank Act, as amended, 
is as follows: 

“(1) By adding to the end of section 
107(b)(2) the following: ‘Before extending 
contracts with producers as provided in sec- 
tion 109(a) of this Act, the Secretary shall 
review the rate of annual payment provided 
by such contracts. The rate of payment to 
be offered under any extended contract shall 
be determined in accordance with the con- 
siderations established in this section.’ 

“(2) Subsection (a) of section 109 is 
amended by adding to the end thereof the 
following: “The Secretary is authorized fur- 
ther during the five-year perlod 1962-66 to 
extend contracts, other than contracts for 
the establishment of tree cover, entered into 
under the authority of this subsection for 
periods ending not less than three nor not 
more than ten years after the original 
termination dates of such contracts.’ 

“(3) Subsection (b) of section 109 is 
amended by inserting after the first comma 
the following: ‘except as extended as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) and’, 

“(4) Paragraph (7) of subsection (a) of 
section 107 is amended by striking the last 
two words and inserting in lieu thereof: 
‘weeds, insects (including, but not limited 
to grasshoppers), and rodents’.” 


Mr. HOEVEN (interrupting reading of 
the amendment). Mr. Chairman, this is 
a rather lengthy and technical amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, as I understand it, is in the 
nature of a substitute for the entire sec- 
tion. Is it not correct that since it is 
a substitute the amendment will go over 
until we have perfected the titles, and 
that the gentleman’s proposed substitute 
will then be subject to perfection it- 
self and be voted upon, after complet- 
ing the work on the titles of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman is correct. If there 
are any perfecting amendments to this 
section, they will be disposed of before 
the amendment in the nature of the sub- 
stitute is disposed of. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the substitute amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this substitute would 
strike title IV from the bill and substi- 
tute a voluntary feed grain program for 
1 year, and the extension of the present 
wheat program for another year, with 
certain additions. 

Here are the main provisions of the 
substitute: No. 1, it extends the present 
voluntary feed grain program for 1 
more year, but makes these important 
changes: It prohibits the “dumping” 
of surplus feed grains back onto the 
domestic market, at less than 5 percent 
above the current support price, plus 
reasonable carrying charges. 

We have heard a great deal of com- 
plaint about the operation of the present 
feed grain program with reference to 
the so-called dumping provision. The 
Secretary has been charged with indis- 
criminately dumping grain on the open 
market so as to depress prices. This 
substitute would tie the Secretary down 
and would prohibit CCC grain from 
being “dumped” at less than 5 percent 
above the current support price, plus 
reasonable carrying charges, 

Another provision of the substitute 
would make payments-in-kind to par- 
ticipating feed grain farmers in lieu of 
price supports, thus preventing whole- 
sale shuffling of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation inventory. 

There is much sentiment for wider 
participation in a payment-in-kind pro- 
gram, but up to now it has not been used 
very much. It seems to me that it makes 
a lot of sense to get rid of some CCC 
grain through a payment-in-kind pro- 
gram rather than selling the same for 
cash. Furthermore, this extends the 
present wheat program for 1 more 
year. The substitute also provides for 
the appointment of a Wheat Study Com- 
mission to explore the feasibility, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a new, 
permanent wheat program which would 
treat different classes of wheat under 
different legislative and administrative 
provisions, 

Mr. Chairman, Members representing 
the wheat areas of the country have 
been in disagreement for a long time 
about a workable wheat program. A lot 
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of this indecision has been due to the 
different varieties of wheat involved. 

Under my substitute, the Secretary 
would make contracts with farmers on 
a voluntary, first-come, first-served 
basis for the retirement of all the an- 
nual production of wheat and feed 
grains on the farm in return for the op- 
portunity to buy at attractive prices 
these surplus grains held by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Another important part of the substi- 
tute authorizes the Secretary to extend 
expiring conservation reserve contracts 
for periods of from 3 to 10 years beyond 
the scheduled termination dates, thus 
preventing millions of acres which are 
now retired from coming back into pro- 
duction. 

I introduced a bill to extend these 
conservation reserve acres early in this 
session. If legislation of this kind is not 
enacted some 28.5 million acres will go 
back into production, further aggra- 
vating our surplus problem. The entire 
substitute, in the last analysis, will afford 
members of the committee an oppor- 
tunity to vote for a voluntary program 
instead of the rigid control program pro- 
vided for in title IV of H.R. 11222. I 
realize that many Members of the House 
who voted against the present feed grain 
program and the present wheat program, 
last year, may feel that it would appear 
inconsistent for them to now vote for 
this substitute. But may I point out to 
those who voted against the feed grain 
bill last year that at that time we were 
not confronted with the compulsory re- 
tirement of acres, the reimposition of 
marketing quotas, and the reimposition 
of acreage allotments. 

In voting on my substitute you will 
have to determine whether you want to 
continue with the voluntary program, 
which has done some good in spite of its 
many shortcomings in preference to title 
IV of H.R. 11222, which will place the 
farmer under the strictest regimentation 
and control ever sought to be imposed 
on the feed grain farmers of this coun- 
try. The determination is yours. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion C, if utilized constructively, would 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
sell off our entire Government-owned 
grain stock in 2 years, except for a few 
varieties of wheat. 

This would not only reduce the sur- 
plus stocks and the cost of storage; it 
would also reduce the field operations 
for people like Billie Sol Estes, because 
it would reduce the power of Govern- 
ment officials and the amount of prop- 
erty and money they control. 

Turning to another phase of the bill, 
this legislation will, among other things, 
eliminate the farm mess created by ex- 
isting programs and prevent future 
scandals such as those which have been 
exposed in the Billie Sol Estes investiga- 
tion. 

In fact, the measure would have just 
the opposite effect. The two-price wheat 
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program embodied in this bill would 
create a nightmare for the grain trade 
generally and for exporters, millers, and 
other wheat processors in particular. 
Its provisions are virtually impossible of 
enforcement and, because of this, the 
two-price plan constitutes an open in- 
vitation to fraud and doubledealing 
that would dwarf the Estes manipula- 
tions. The honest operator will find 
himself unable to compete with the un- 
scruplous dealer who diverts the lower 
priced feed wheat into food channels. 
And the Government will find itself 
powerless, even with a vastly augmented 
Department of Agriculture police force, 
to detect and convict more than per- 
haps 1 violator in 10. 

It is possible to obtain a preview of 
what is certain to happen under the 
two-price program by looking back at 
the events which followed the importa- 
tion into the United States of some 40 
million bushels of frost-damaged wheat 
from Canada in the late 1940’s. This 
grain was brought in at a low price and 
under a low duty as “feed wheat.” Some 
of it almost certainly moved undetected 
into domestic flour production. Most of 
it, however, was blended with domes- 
tically grown wheat and exported, under 
a heavy subsidy, as U.S. wheat. While 
it is true that some of the violators were 
subsequently caught, this incident em- 
phasizes the temptation inherent in a 
plan which places wheat in circulation 
at two widely different prices and the dif- 
ficulty of policing a program of this 
kind. 

The shrunken, frost-damaged wheat 
which came into the United States as 
feed could easily be detected for what 
it was as it moved through the channels 
of trade. The wheat which would arbi- 
trarily be classed as feed under the pro- 
posed legislation would have the same 
appearance and characteristics as the 
higher priced certificate wheat. In view 
of this, who can doubt that millions of 
bushels of feed wheat will wind up as 
food wheat? This program simply 
makes it too easy for the “fast buck” 
operators to cheat. 

Moreover, the two-price plan is unfair 
in that it favors producers of some 
classes of wheat and discriminates 
against growers of other classes. Indi- 
ana and its neighboring States produce 
most of the Soft Red Winter wheat 
which is produced within the United 
States. This class of wheat is always in 
strong demand from domestic millers 
and importing countries. It is not in 
surplus. The annual carryover gen- 
erally ranges from 10 to 30 million bush- 
els. In fact, the Government itself 
deems this class of wheat to be in such 
short supply that it is excluded from 
sale under Public Law 480. The Soft 
Red wheat which goes into export is sold 
for dollars. 

Now it is proposed, under the pending 
bill, to subject Soft Red Winter wheat 
growers—who have not built the wheat 
surplus—to the same 20 percent acreage 
cut which would be applied to the pro- 
ducers who have dumped a 1.3-billion- 
bushel wheat surplus into Uncle Sam’s 
lap. Now it is further proposed that the 
Soft Red Winter wheat grower also be 
forced to market a fixed portion of his 
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crop as low-priced feed wheat even 
though there is existing demand at home 
and abroad for this class of wheat as 
human food. 

This injustice is so obvious that I 
frankly am amazed it should be put for- 
ward as a part of a package which its 
sponsors say is designed to solve the 
wheat problem. The two-price plan 
could conceivably make life easier, pleas- 
anter and more prosperous for some of 
the big ranchers who operate wheat 
spreads of thousands of acres. At the 
same time, however, it represents a sharp 
blow to the pocketbooks and the freedom 
of tens of thousands of small- and mid- 
dle- income farmers of the Midwest. 

It is this group the family-size farm- 
ers for whom the administration ex- 
presses such concern—which will get a 
second blow in the form of the feed 
grains section of the pending bill. Now, 
for the first time, producers of corn and 
other feed grains would be told how many 
acres of such crops they may plant. 
Throughout the Midwest there are 
countless thousands of independent pro- 
ducers who feed on their own farms all 
of the grain they can produce. In fact, 
there are many who are unable to pro- 
duce enough for their own feeding needs 
even without acreage controls. They buy 
their additional requirements from oth- 
er farmers or from commercial sources. 

The effects of the proposed feed grain 
bill would be devastating upon the corn, 
hog, poultry, and dairy operations of this 
large group of farmers. By limiting feed 
production and supplies, the Government 
would, for all purposes, be telling these 
farmers how many eggs they could gath- 
er, how many broilers they could sell, 
how many cows they could milk and how 
many cattle and hogs they could feed. 

The proposed bill, clearly, would re- 
duce both the income and the future op- 
portunities of virtually every farmer in 
the Corn Belt, the very heartland of 
American agriculture. Farmers them- 
selves have not asked for this ill-con- 
ceived program which offers them only 
a choice between strangulation by Gov- 
ernment controls or financial ruin by 
Government dumping of accumulated 
surpluses. 

This measure, which is avowedly de- 
signed at least in part to prevent scandal, 
is a scandal in itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Horven] has 
expired. 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Is the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas an amend- 
ment to my substitute? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, no, it 
is not. 4 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: On 
page 22, line 15, after “less a reserve acreage 
of not to exceed” strike out 3“ and insert 
E ia 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been very much pleased to note the will- 
ingness of the Committee on Agriculture 
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to consider perfecting amendments to 
this bill. If we go into a new farm 
program for feed grains, a number of ad- 
justments will have to be made if we are 
to avoid undue hardship. We need a 
great deal of flexibility in the early years 
of any new program in order that the 
Secretary, the State committees, and the 
county committees and the farmers may 
work out arrangements which will make 
it possible for the program to be operated 
successfully. 

My amendment simply provides that 
instead of a reserve of 3 percent we would 
establish a reserve of 4 percent, which 
would yield a larger reserve to the States 
and to the counties in order that the 
local committees could work out justice 
in connection with this matter, 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. May I say to the gentle- 
man I think he has made a good argu- 
ment. I do not speak for the committee 
but, speaking for myself, I would be glad 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 
I believe this amendment would give the 
program, if adopted, a better chance to 
operate successfully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: On 
page 24, line 11, after “allotments”, strike 
out the period and insert a colon and add 
the following: “Provided, That in establish- 
ing farm acreage allotments under this sub- 
division (C), the Secretary shall give special 
consideration to farms on which there were 
acreages of feed grains during 1961 and/or 
1962.” 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I again, not speak- 
ing officially for the committee but 
speaking for myself, feel that the com- 
mittee would gladly accept the gentle- 
man’s amendment, and I would accept it. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. This amendment would 
provide that, in giving acreage allotments 
to new growers, plantings of feed grain 
in 1961 and 1962 would be given special 
consideration. I thank the gentleman 
for his acceptance of the amendment. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I have an amendment 
at the desk which would have made the 
5-year period prior to 1960 the base 
period on which to establish a base, be- 
cause of the fact that in so many cases 
because of land rotation a very unfair 
base is established. The gentleman’s 
amendment and mine would be a little 
bit conflicting, would they not, in the 
consideration of my amendment? 

Mr. MAHON. This has nothing to do 
with the base period. This amendment 
would simply say that people who planted 
feed grains in 1961 and/or 1962 on old 
land or new land would be given special 
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consideration in determining their allot- 
ment as new feed grain producers, 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
I merely wanted to be sure that my 
amendment did not conflict with his. 
I will offer mine later. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, is this the class B 
amendment? 

Mr. MAHON. No. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr, EDMONDSON. I think this is a 
very desirable amendment, particularly 
in the light of recent trends in the South- 
west. I certainly join the gentleman 
in his amendment. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Would this involve addi- 
tional acreage to new producers? Since 
we have a national quota, does it remove 
it from existing producers? 

Mr. MAHON. It certainly would not 
increase the national allotment. It 
would come out of the new grower re- 
serve. 

Mr. KYL. Where do we get the extra 
acres? 

Mr. MAHON. This would be for new 
growers as provided in the language of 
the bill. Certain factors set forth in the 
bill must be taken into consideration in 
arriving at allotments for people who do 
not have a feed grain base—a history of 
production during the 1959 and 1960 
base period. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. There are two reserves 
in this bill. One is the 1-percent reserve 
at the national level and one is the 4-per- 
cent reserve at the State level. It would 
be passed down to the county and this 
would come from the reserve. 

Mr. KYL. And it would in no way 
come from the existing production? 

Mr. MAHON. It would come from the 
reserve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the ranking minority member of our 
Committee on Agriculture, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, let me preface my re- 
marks by expressing a word of appre- 
ciation to the chairman, the vice chair- 
man, the ranking minority member and 
the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture for their diligent work on the 
bill before us. 

In our many weeks of work on this 
measure, I found each of them genuinely 
concerned not only with the special 
farming interests of their districts but 
also with the fate of agriculture as a 
whole. However, in a field so broad and 
complex, unfortunately there is room for 
broad disagreement. 

With the exception of the section on 
feed grains, I supported in committee all 
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the other features of H.R. 11222 as sub- 
mitted to the House. 

It was made clear in our Subcommittee 
on Wheat that while I supported the 
wheat section as it came out of that 
subcommittee, I could not in good con- 
science and on the advice of South 
Dakota wheat producers support that 
section if it should become later a part 
of the overall proposal carrying com- 
pulsory controls on feed grain produc- 
tion. 

In South Dakota we are as dependent 
upon agriculture, or more so, than any 
State in the Union. Unlike Southern 
States, we are quite limited in the crops 
we can produce. 

Our farmers have been forced more 
and more to turn to livestock. Over 70 
percent of South Dakota’s farm income 
is derived from that sector. Eighty- 
three percent of all farms in South 
Dakota, according to the 1959 Census of 
Agriculture, sold cattle and/or calves. 

Thus far this vital segment of our 
economy has been free of Federal con- 
trols. But under the provisions of H.R. 
11222, if enacted as it now stands, this 
freedom of the livestock producer would 
be in jeopardy. On page 19, beginning 
at line 20, the bill reads: 

The amount of the national marketing 
quota for feed grains for any marketing year 
shall be an amount of feed grains which, 
during such marketing year, the Secretary 
estimates (i) will be utilized in the United 
States in the production of the volume of 
livestock (including poultry) and livestock 
products determined to be needed to meet 
domestic consumption and export require- 
ments. 


By this language, if it prevails, the 
livestock industry would indirectly but 
actually be placed under management 
supplied by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from Washington. 

Most of the corn raised in South 
Dakota is fed on the farm where it is 
raised. Yet under the provisions of this 
bill the South Dakota farmer could raise 
no more than 40 acres of corn or grain 
sorghums without controls and this is 
clearly inadequate to support the type 
of livestock operations on which we 
depend. 

Further, many of the family farmers 
in my district will be unable to survive 
the mandatory cutbacks in acreage that 
would be required. Their feed grains 
acreages would be reduced because of 
the Secretary’s authority to set the na- 
tional marketing quota based in part on 
the amount of feed grains produced for 
livestock. And their feed costs would be 
increased. 

Meanwhile, farmers in other areas of 
the Nation would be encouraged to step 
up feed grain production and livestock 
feeding because of their desire to escape 
controls by means of the 40-acre exclu- 
sion. 

No longer would it be possible for live- 
stock producers to remain free of con- 
trols. No longer would it be possible for 
the smaller family farmers of my State 
to adjust their operations as they see 
fit in their own best interests, as has been 
possible these past 2 years under the 
voluntary feed grain program. 

Plainly, the bill before us is being 
tailored to woo the votes of reluctant 
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Southern members. But in doing so, 
this administration is selling down the 
river the vital interests of the real bread- 
basket of this Nation—the great Mid- 
west and especially the northern Great 
Plains. 

In essence, this bill offers northern 
farmers present prices for fewer acres 
with serious danger to a fairly prosper- 
ous livestock sector. The power of deci- 
sion would be shifted from the farmer 
to Washington bureaucrats. 

For weeks now my mail has been run- 
ning heavily against this proposal. Ina 
3-day visit to my district last week I 
talked to as many farmers as possible to 
get their views on this proposal. Only 
one expressed enthusiasm for this feed 
grains program. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
the farmer himself, voting in referen- 
dum, can decide whether to accept these 
controls. Iam inclined to the view which 
has been expressed here that the choice 
could be compared to letting him decide 
whether to shoot himself or cut his own 
throat. 

The Secretary has pointed with pride 
to the reductions in wheat and feed 
grains production under the present vol- 
untary programs. Satisfactory sign- 
ups this year and continuing refinements 
in those programs indicate farmers ac- 
cept them as probably the best that can 
be hoped for. 

I think we ought to continue these 
programs in preference to the punitive, 
negative approach embodied in the bill 
before us. I support the Hoeven sub- 
stitute and urge its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harpinc: Page 
35, line 14, strike the words “multiplied by 
50 per centum of the” strike lines 15 through 
19 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“multiplied, (1) in the case of the 1963 crop, 
by 50 per centum of the higher of the esti- 
mated basic county support rate for feed 
grains or the national average support rate 
for feed grains, (2) in the case of the 1964 
crop, by 40 per centum of the higher of such 
support rates, and (3) in the case of the 
1965 crop, by 30 per centum of the higher 
of such support rates.” 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, just 
a moment ago we adopted a committee 
amendment which applies the same pro- 
vision to wheat that this amendment will 
apply to feed grains. It was merely an 
oversight that this amendment was not 
in the bill when it came from the com- 
mittee. 

Due to the great differences in price 
supports throughout the United States, 
in many cases we have areas where the 
county price support is substantially be- 
low the national price support. In 
many of these instances the market 
price is substantially above the county 
support rates. When we force the farm- 
ers in these areas to take land out of 
production, and base their diversion 
payment on the county support rate, we 
are doing them a hardship and an in- 
justice. This amendment, which pro- 
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vides that their diversion payments 
would be based on the higher of the 
county support or the national support 
rate, will partially alleviate this discrim- 
ination. Therefore, I urge the commit- 
tee to accept this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: 
On page 27, line 12, strike out “Small Farm 
Exemption” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Exemptions.” 

On page 27, line 13, insert: 

“(1)” immediately after “Src. 360f.” 

On page 28, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this part, the Secretary shall, upon ap- 
plication made pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by him, exempt producers from 
the requirement of paying any penalty un- 
der section 360h with respect to any farm 
for any crop of feed grains on the following 
conditions: 

“(A) that none of such crop of feed 
grains is removed from such farm; 

“(B) that such entire crop of feed grains 
is used for seed on such farm or fed on 
such farm to livestock (including poultry) 
owned by any such producer, or by a subse- 
quent owner or operator of such farm; and 

“(C) that such producers and their suc- 
cessors comply with all regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary for the purpose of 
determining compliance with the foregoing 
condition. 

“Failure to comply with any of the fore- 
going conditions shall cause the exemption 
to become immediately null and void unless 
such failure is due to circumstances beyond 
the control of such producers as determined 
by the Secretary. In the event an exemp- 
tion becomes null and void the provisions 
of this part shall become applicable to the 
same extent as if such exemption had not 
been granted. No acreage planted to feed 
grains in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment for the crop covered by an exemption 
hereunder shall be considered in determin- 
ing any subsequent feed grain acreage allot- 
ment or marketing quota for such farm. No 
price support shall be made available on 
any feed grains produced on any such farm 
in any crop year for which an exemption 
is requested under the authority of this 
paragraph.” 

On page 33, line 20, strike out the period 
after the word “section,” insert in lieu 
thereof a comma and the following: “or 
(iii) the producers on such farm are ex- 
empted pursuant to paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 360f.” 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi if his amendment is identical with 
that offered in the Senate by Senator 
EASTLAND? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that 
our committee and the administration 
have no desire to control the livestock 
industry. My amendment will assure 
that. 

I know there is some sentiment here to 
defeat the whole bill. But we are just 
kidding ourselves. We might as well 
face up to the fact that sooner or later, 
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sometime during this session, the House 
is going to pass a farm bill. The bill 
will undoubtedly go to conference. 
When the bill gets to conference the is- 
sue which is so controversial here to- 
day, control of feed grains, is going to 
be the issue in conference. So if we can 
improve this bill, and I feel we can, we 
ought to take our views to conference. 
This can be done by way of appropriate 
amendments to the bill. 

The object of my amendment is to as- 
sure a free and untrammeled livestock 
industry in America. The livestock in- 
dustry has provided the people of this 
country with the finest and most abun- 
dant quantity of meat of any country in 
the world. The same is true of pork, 
the same is true of milk, and the same is 
true of poultry. 

This amendment simply says that any 
livestock farmer, including poultry and 
hogs, shall have the right and privilege 
of growing on his farm such quantity of 
feed grain as his herds and his flocks 
require. That is all it says. This is a 
fundamental right of every livestock 
farmer and poultryman in America. 

Feed grain is simply an element of the 
meat industry. As I said yesterday, feed 
grain is just a segment of the chain that 
goes into the production of meat, poul- 
try, and milk. The fence around the 
man’s field or his pasture, is an element. 
You might as well suggest a control of 
the fencing if we are going to control 
livestock. You might even control the 
seed he plants or the tractors or the 
plows he uses in his field, insofar as a 
livestock farmer is concerned. 

A dairy farmer down in my district 
called me the other day and said: 

I raise every pound of feed that is fed to 
my dairy herd. If the farm bill is going to 
pass, then I would like to know, because my 
feed will be cut back to the point that I can- 
not carry on my present operation. So I 
want to sell off one unit. 


I do not know what he meant by a unit, 
but I understood fully that he would not 
be able to raise enough feed for his herds 
and therefore a portion would be dis- 
posed of. 

This amendment simply permits that 
dairy farmer, the livestock farmer, and 
the poultryman te raise on his farm 
the quantity of grain necessary to pro- 
duce the end result; namely, meat, beef, 
pork, milk, and poultry. That is all it 
does. It does not permit him to sell one 
single bushel of grain into the market. 
First, no grain shall be removed from 
the farm and, second, the entire crop of 
feed grains must be used either for seed 
or feed, on the farm. He cannot use it 
to feed somebody else’s cattle, poultry, or 
hogs but only his own. And third, he 
must conduct this entire operation under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 
This sets forth the three effective steps 
of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be permitted to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. I appreciate the 
indulgence of the Committee. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to clear 
up one point before you go on? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will be happy 
to yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In other 
words, there would not only be no con- 
trols, but the farmer could increase his 
production both of feed grains and also 
the number of livestock, dairy stock, 
poultry, and so forth, under your amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Indeed, he can, 
and unless it is one of the objectives of 
this bill to control the livestock indus- 
try of this country, then he ought to be 
permitted to increase his herd; he 
ought to be permitted to increase the 
quantity of beef that he sells on the mar- 
ket, and he ought to be permitted to 
increase the quantity of poultry he sells 
and the quantity of eggs. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Let me say, first, I am 
going to support the gentleman's amend- 
ment, but I would like to submit an aca- 
demic question: Just how would this 
matter be policed? Would the compli- 
ance farmers be certificated so that they 
could sell their grain, or what would pro- 
hibit a farmer from raising more corn 
than he was going to feed and then 
hauling it off to market? Would you 
issue a marketing card? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No, sir, he would 
not get a marketing card. Under the 
control program we have today for cot- 
ton, wheat, tobacco, rice, and peanuts, 
each farmer is given a marketing card, 
and he cannot market one bushel or 
pound of those commodities unless he 
presents that card. It would be handled, 
policed, and administered, in almost the 
identical manner of present programs. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman and wish to ask him 
this question: In my section, over the 
long run, many farmers have gone out 
of the cotton business and into the poul- 
try business, the dairy business, so now 
if you are going to bar them, where are 
they going to go except to the welfare 
office? ‘ 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gen- 
tleman is right. You might as well re- 
duce the number of barns, and the num- 
ber of tractors, as I said a moment ago, 
the fencing and so on. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly, it is this: Should a 
farmer produce for his own use and 
should he have a very good year and 
were to produce a surplus that he could 
not use on his farm, he could not mar- 
ket any part of it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He cannot. He 
cannot move one single bushel into the 
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market in competition with the man 
who is producing grain for cash. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
compliment the gentleman for his 
amendment, which I think goes to the 
heart of the future of the livestock and 
the dairy industry in the country. Iam 
interested in the gentleman’s analysis of 
what the effect of this particular amend- 
ment would be in regard to the feeder, 
to the man who does not run a cattle 
herd himself but who does buy a quan- 
tity of livestock and feeds for the mar- 
ket and moves them rapidly through his 
lots. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not say that 
this amendment will be of any benefit to 
him or will affect him one way or the 
other. He will continue to carry on his 
cattle operations as he has in the past. 
He buys cattle for the purpose of feed- 
ing and he buys the feed with which to 
feed them. He would or could continue 
to operate in the same fashion. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his judgment on this matter. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I too wish to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Mississippi 
Mr. ABERNETHY] upon this amendment, 
which I think goes to the heart of one 
of the most serious problems that would 
confront my section of the country if 
this bill is enacted, without the amend- 
ment of the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand a 
letter written in behalf of 250 dairy 
producers in western North Carolina 
who say, in a resolution which they 
passed, that they strongly oppose that 
portion of the farm bill which prohibits 
dairymen and/or cattlemen from grow- 
ing the necessary crops to feed the cattle 
on their farm. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This amendment 
meets the very objections set forth by 
these people. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield further. As I understand it, 
the gentleman’s amendment would not 
authorize the production by these peo- 
ple for sale off the farm, but merely 
would provide that they could raise 
these commodities with which to feed 
their stock on their own premises? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
amendment which is offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi would provide 
no support whatsoever to these people 
who take advantage of this provision? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They would not 
get one nickel from the Federal Govern- 
ment, nor could they place a bushel of 
that grain on the market, nor offer it 
for marketing purposes. 

Mr, ANDERSEN of Minnesota. If the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man’s amendment would increase the 
consumption of feed grain on the farm, 
would it not? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would hope so; I 
do not know. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Would the gentle- 
man from Mississippi tell me whether 
or not the gentleman’s amendment takes 
the place of or would limit the authority 
of the Secretary in relation to these defi- 
cit feed areas? How does the gentle- 
man’s amendment coordinate with the 
deficit feed areas? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not know 
that there is any relationship between 
my amendment and the deficit areas 
amendment. Of course, any amend- 
ment to the bill is, naturally, going to 
affect to a certain degree other sections 
of the bill. But the object of the amend- 
ment is not particularly to benefit a defi- 
cit area or surplus area. The object of 
the amendment is to assure the livestock 
farmers, who raise their own grain, the 
privilege of carrying on a sound farm- 
ing operation. That is all it proposes 
to do. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman considers 
poultry in the “livestock” category? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, sir; it is 
included in my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman-from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 1 additional minute. 

Mr.POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
gong to object to the gentleman having 
1 more minute, but the gentleman has 
had 13 minutes up to the present time. 
Yesterday the statement was made that 
we were not going to allow anyone to 
have more than 5 minutes. Certainly, I 
am not going to object to the gentleman 
having this additional minute, but I think 
we must serve notice, if we are going 
to finish this bill, that we have got to 
stop this matter of continual unlimited 
debate. The gentleman has had more 
time by far than any other Member has 
had on the amendments. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that the gentleman 
from Mississippi did not ask for the time. 

Mr. POAGE. I know the gentleman 
did not, and I am not criticizing the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike the 
requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think it is time to 
commend the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi for offering this amendment. As 
he well knows, almost every livestock 
producer in America is in favor of this 
amendment. As one who is a livestock 
producer and who represents a livestock 
producing State, I would certainly have 
to be for the gentleman’s amendment. 
However, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. This is the thing which 
concerns me. It is very apparent that 
there is a lot of support for the gentle- 
man’s amendment on the other side of 
the aisle. If the gentleman’s amend- 
ment prevails, it looks as though there 
is not any question about this bill passing 
on the floor of the House. Could the 
gentleman give me any indication of his 
thoughts as to the possibility of his 
amendment prevailing in the event the 
bill goes to conference? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, I wish I 
could; but, of course, I cannot. 
that I would be one of the conferees. I 
cannot give the gentleman any assur- 
ance at all. I can only answer the 
gentleman in this way: Let us not kid 
ourselves. A bill, eventually, will go to 
conference. What are we going to do? 
Are we just going to take a stubborn 
position and say that we are going to 
kill this bill? Next week there will be 
another one back here; and there should 
be. Eventually a bill is going to con- 
ference. Since this is inevitable, then I 
would hope that the House bill contains 
our views, otherwise our day in court will 
be denied. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman knows that this same amend- 
ment was offered on the Senate side, on 
the Senate floor, and it was not adopted. 
That is the thing that concerns me if 
this bill goes to conference. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will say this to 
the gentleman, that it had considerable 
strength over there. It failed by only 
a very narrow margin, 45 to 40. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course, this is the 
most important amendment that we have 
considered up to now; there is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. SHORT. I agree with that. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, let me 
ask the gentleman from North Dakota 
or the gentleman from Mississippi, is it 
not possible and probable, if this amend- 
ment passes with no limitation whatso- 
ever, we will encourage an integrated 
type of agriculture and have chainstores 
in the livestock business against the in- 
terests of livestock producers of this 
country? It that not possible? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me to answer 
that? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have heard it 
said by some that that would be the ef- 
fect. But it must be borne in mind 
that the chainstore right now can go 
into the cattle business if it wants to. 
There is nothing to prevent them from 
doing so. And up to now some of them 
have done it. This does not deal with 
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that issue at all. This is an entirely 
different matter. If someone wants to 
take care of that, he could offer an 
amendment to do so. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, it would encour- 
age a continuation of that, would it not? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I cannot agree 
with that view. If the gentleman has 
serious concern about that he can cor- 
rect it by offering an appropriate amend- 
ment to my amendment. I just want to 
assure my farmers, most of whom are 
small operators, the right to grow 
enough feed grain to feed their own 
livestock and poultry. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman if he has any 
idea what the attitude is of the chair- 
man of his committee on his amendment 
and what he intends to do if he goes to 
conference with it. That is a very simple 
question and a very straightforward 
question. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield to me, I should 
like to say this. I have served under my 
chairman for 18 years. I do not know of 
an instance where he has gone to con- 
ference with a bill that he has not at- 
tempted to persuade that conference to 
support the views of the House. I have 
not asked my chairman what he will 
do on these amendments, and I do not 
think I shall ask him. But I believe he 
will discharge his responsibility and at- 
tempt to support the views of this House. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina his position on this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
SHORT] has expired. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, as 
has been said, we are now down to the 
meat of this bill. We started out on the 
premise that we were going to go in one 
of two directions. We were either going 
to go the control route, in which case 
we would give the farmers of this coun- 
try a support price, or we were going to 
go the freedom route, in which case we 
were going to get the Government out 
of the business. We were going to give 
the farmer the right in a referendum 
to determine which of these alternatives 
he wanted. Now we are right back 
where we started. We marched up the 
hill and now we are back down at the 
bottom. 

Under this amendment, here is what 
is going to happen. I represent a live- 
stock-producing area. I am a livestock 
producer myself. If this amendment 
passes, I am going to get a real good 
price for my feeder cattle for a year or 
two. Why? Because out in the feed 
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belt of this country, the feed-grain 
farmer is going to come down into my 
section and he is going to buy those cat- 
tle at a high price. That is going to last 
for about 1 or 2 years. Two years from 
now we will be back on this floor, if this 
amendment passes, in the very same po- 
sition, with the livestock industry, hogs, 
cattle, poultry, and what have you, as 
we are in today on feed grains and 
wheat. Why? Because instead of the 
feed-grain farmer having a market, as 
he has down in my section and else- 
where, for his feed to be fed to livestock, 
he is going to buy the livestock and try 
to feed them and market them; and we 
are going to have the largest glut of 
livestock on the market that we have 
ever seen. 

It is going to be absolutely disastrous. 

Let me tell you what the Department 
of Agriculture had to say about it. I 
think I can best read the letter. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. No, I cannot yield 
now but I will be glad to yield later, be- 
cause I know the gentleman has a sig- 
nificant contribution to make. 

This is what the Department says: 

There is one proposal which may be made 
in connection with H.R. 11222 to which the 
livestock industry should be alerted. This 
is an amendment providing that any feed 
grain producer would be exempt from acre- 
age allotments if he feeds all the grain he 
produces, 

The livestock producers in the United 
States ought to be aware of the dangerous 
potential of such an amendment. This 
amendment says, in effect, to the thousands 
of farmers who sell all or most of their feed 
grain production Tou can avoid reducing 
your feed grain production by getting into 
the livestock business, or by increasing your 
livestock production so that you use all the 
grain produced on your farm.” This amend- 
ment is an open invitation to sharply ex- 
panded livestock production and to chaos 
and low prices for the livestock industry. 

This proposal was described during the 
Senate debate as an effort to give the small 
farmers a chance to produce enough feed 
for their livestock. This is extremely de- 
ceptive. The fact is that such an amend- 
ment would benefit the larger farmers, and 
the integrated feed lot operations to the 
detriment of the small and family-sized 
livestock and grain farmers. 

The small farmer is far better protected 
by the provisions of this bill which permit 
planting up to his base acreage where it does 
not exceed 25 acres. 


I am going to offer an amendment to 
increase that to 40 acres. 

It is on the larger farms where grain now 
sold for cash could easily be channeled to 
heavier livestock feeding. Those larger 
farms are primarily in the important grain 
producing areas. 

About half the corn produced each year 
is on farms which sell some corn. 


Under this amendment you would not 
be able to sell any. 

On all those farms, there would be an 
almost irresistible temptation to begin “to 
feed it all at home.” Therefore, existing 
livestock operations would be severely dam- 
aged, particularly those which depend on a 
supply of purchased feed. 


This is an appealing amendment. If 
you knock this provision out, heed this, 
and heed what the Department says. 
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The livestock producers agree with it, 
and I say that because I am one. 
would be disastrous. I ask that this 
amendment be defeated. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I just want to say to 
the gentleman from Virginia I could not 
agree with him more. He has exactly 
stated what would happen. I would love 
to have the chairman get up here and 
say what his attitude is on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I do not have too 
much time, but I want to tell you about 
the situation. This was brought up in 
the other body. It was knocked out in 
the other body. We had it before our 
committee. It has been discussed. 

It is not something new. But it is 
something that will be disastrous to the 
livestock producers. 

Exactly what is going to happen down 
in my section, where we have grass-fed 
cattle? That is going to be shifted. 
You people from the South, the South- 
west, and the Northwest, I will tell you 
what is going to happen to your livestock 
industry. It is going to be frozen right 
where it is, except it will decline after 
about 2 years because it will all shift out 
to the feed grain areas of this country. 
I will tell you now you are going to have 
a hard time explaining it. I want to say 
now in advance that I want no part of 
this particular amendment. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman is 
making a very fine argument. I agree 
with him wholeheartedly. As a matter 
of fact, cheap feed means cheap live- 
stock. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Absolutely, but as I 
pointed out in the colloquy with the gen- 
tleman from Texas the other day, the 
fact that cheap feed makes cheap live- 
stock does not necessarily mean that the 
housewife is going to get cheaper meat. 
It has just been in reverse. 

In the case of wheat, in the case of 
other surpluses on the market, the 
processor, the middleman, the hauler, 
and everyone else gets the benefit, but 
the farmer does not get it at one end 
and the housewife does not get the bene- 
fits at the other end. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman from 
Illinois asked about the attitude of the 
committee. Well, I cannot speak for the 
committee, I can only speak for myself, 
but I want the gentleman to know we 
are opposed to this amendment. This 
amendment would let anybody go out 
and lease up to 10,000 acres of land and 
plant it in corn, and if you could get the 
credit, bring cattle in and feed all the 
corn you could grow. I am for controls 
this amendment has all of the burdens of 
controls without the benefits. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The gentleman is 
exactly right. If we want to put every- 
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one but the farmer in the livestock busi- 
ness, and many of them are there now, 
then pass this amendment. If that is 
the way we are going to go, then the 
farmers as we have known them in the 
past, will not be a group of rugged in- 
dividualists, but they will be a group of 
ragged individuals. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I want to reiterate my 
support of the gentleman’s position and 
I want to thank the gentleman from 
Texas for stating his position, but I am 
still waiting to hear the chairman of the 
committee state his position on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I will state to my 
colleagues, I have confidence just as the 
gentleman who offered his amendment 
has confidence in the chairman of our 
committee. When he goes to conference 
on this bill, he will try to uphold the 
hands and sustain the actions of the 
House of Representatives. His actions 
down through the years speak well for 
him and show that is just what he has 
done in the past. I just hope that the 
gentleman who has agreed with me will 
come out with some votes on his side of 
the aisle. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, I am opposed 
to this amendment. I think everyone 
knows that about 75 percent of the feed 
grain goes to the market on the hoof, 
in the form of hogs, cattle, and poultry. 
If you adopt this amendment, you de- 
stroy all of our efforts to bring about an 
adjustment in the feed grain situation. 
This amendment was not pressed in the 
committee by the author who has served 
on the committee for many years, and 
it was not considered by the committee 
except collaterally. 

I submit the adoption of this amend- 
ment will defeat the objectives of the 
legislation. When it comes to going to 
conference, of course, if this amendment 
is adopted, I can assure the House that 
I will do the best I can to protect the 
position of the House. I think most of 
you know that in our efforts on former 
occasions, we have always been very 
zealous in our efforts on the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to protect the po- 
sition of the House, even if on occasion 
I have differed with the position taken 
by my.colleagues, as I differ with many 
of you now. But I urge you to vote 
against this amendment and vindicate 
the position of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. I am impressed with the 
soundness of the argument presented 
here in opposition to the amendment. 
A lot of people believe that cheap feed 
means profit for the livestock man. But 
those who know anything about the 
problem know just as the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS] said, that 
you might increase the profit of the live- 
stock man during the current year, but 
you would have the house come tumbling 
down on him next year. So I urge that 
the amendment offered by my colleague, 
83 3 from Mississippi, be de- 

eated. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally regret very 
much to speak against an amendment 
offered by my very good friend, the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Cheap feed means cheap livestock; I 
am firmly convinced that it cannot be 
otherwise. The more cheap feed you 
are going to make available the more 
grain farmers will be going into the live- 
stock business. People not farmers and 
everybody else will be getting into the 
livestock business. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I think the distin- 
guished gentleman will agree with me 
that if we are going to make an excep- 
tion for livestock we should make a like 
exception for dairying and the produc- 
tion of milk as well. 

Mr. HOEVEN. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that the farmer ought to 
have the right to raise enough feed to 
feed his own hogs? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that personally I am heartily in 
accord with the gentleman’s proposal. 
However, I like to be a realist. The adop- 
tion of this amendment, of course, would 
be beneficial to the feed grain farmers 
who feed grain produced on their own 
farms; and, to that extent, it is a worth- 
while amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If the gentleman 
will yield further, does not the gentleman 
feel that an exception should also be 
made in the bill to permit a man to 
raise some corn in his garden patch to 
feed to his family and children? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I do not think much 
corn is fed to children. The gentleman 
who offered the amendment properly 
shows concern for the feed grain farmers. 
But what about the farmer who sells 
his corn for cash? I know in my en- 
larged congressional district 12 of the 
counties are in the feed grain area where 
they feed about 85 percent of corn on 
the farm, but some of my new counties 
are in the cash grain area, and I am 
just wondering why one area should be 
controlled and not the other. Why 
should there be this kind of discrimina- 
tion? 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. BELCHER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi raised a very good point. If 
a man raised wheat on his own land he 
ought to have a right to feed his own 
livestock. By the same token what about 
his neighbor who had no livestock? And 
also why should a farmer be permitted 
to raise a thousand acres of corn and 
feed it all to livestock but not be allowed 
to raise one acre of wheat to feed to 
his chickens? I ask that because under 
this bill there is no exception whatever 
for wheat that is raised on the farm and 
fed on the farm. We have a 30-acre 
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exception in the bill that passed 2 
years ago. Isee no reason why we should 
deny a man the right to raise an acre 
of wheat to feed to his chickens and yet 
allow him to raise a thousand acres of 
corn to feed to his hogs. 

Mr. HOEVEN. A similar amendment 
was turned down in the other body. 
When this bill goes to conference, does 
any one really believe that this amend- 
ment is going to prevail in conference? 
I do not think so. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. As I understand the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, a man who did not 
feed all of the grain that was raised on 
his farm could not get any price support 
and could not participate in any of the 
programs on the remainder; so, he would 
have to do one of two things: either cut 
back or feed it all. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Exactly. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 20 
minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
trying to move along with the bill. Iam 
not trying to close off debate. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I have a substitute 
for this amendment that has been of- 
fered, and I would like to have that come 
within the time limit. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 35 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
ABERNETHY |. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENT as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
ABERNETHY: Amend page 27, section 360F, 
line 15. Strike out all after the word with“ 
and all of lines 16-25 inclusive on page 27, 
and all of lines 1, 2, 3 on page 28 and insert 
in lieu thereof after the word with“ on line 
15, the following: 

“A total farm acreage of four hundred 
acres or less of which not more than 50 per 
centum is devoted to the production of feed 
grains: 90 per centum of said production to 
be consumed on the farm premise as feed 
for livestock; 10 per centum shall be allow- 
able for marketable feed grain. Any farm 
having over four hundred acres shall be 
allowed not more than a maximum of two 
hundred acres production of feed grain as 
an exemption from the market quota. If 
not less than 90 per centum shall be used as 
feed on the premises, the farm marketing 
quota shall be applied to all production of 
50 per centum of the total acreage of the 
farm or two hundred acres whichever is 
appreciable under the above formula.” 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, all of us 
agree with the principle involved in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
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from Mississippi. We can also see the 
basic logic in the argument offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia. I know 
the dangers involved in a wide open sit- 
uation being allowed in connection with 
rental of farms, the leasing of farm 
property, or the acquisition of farm prop- 
erty, with no limitation whatsoever on 
the growing of feed grains and the fat- 
tening or feeding of cattle, poultry, and 
other livestock. 

However, this amendment I have of- 
fered goes to the root of the small farm 
problem, and it is offered to that section 
of the bill dealing with small farm ex- 
emptions. 

Anyone in this room who has had ex- 
perience with city life itself and the 
farm community surrounding city life 
knows full well that the farmers feed the 
smaller urban communities in States like 
Pennsylvania, Ohio—in other words, the 
eastern seaboard. 

All we are asking in this particular 
amendment is that we set aside for the 
family farm unit, particularly in the 
States such as mine. There are 57,000 
family farms affected by the legislation. 
They will be over the 25-acre allotment. 
They will not be helped by the 40-acre 
allotment simply because we are using 
the base of 1959-60. If you will look 
at the chart, you will see Pennsylvania 
increased its production to meet its 
deficit of 1,877,000 tons of feed grain, 
and reduced that to 417,000 tons of feed 
grain in 1960-61. 

This bill would put every farmer in 
Pennsylvania who uses his own feed for 
his own purposes in the position of buy- 
ing 40 percent of his requirements just 
to meet his own production as it was in 
1960-61. 

The serious situation is that we are 
saying to the 57,000 farmers in the State 
of Pennsylvania and in all of the eastern 
seaboard States that their economy must 
be put at the stagnation point of 1958, 
1959, and 1960; that they cannot go be- 
yond that, because the formula abso- 
lutely rules out any addition to whatever 
acreage they may have been using in 
those years, even if it was only 15 acres, 
12 acres, 9 acres, 25 acres, or anywhere 
up to the newly proposed 40 acres. We 
are not asking for defeat of the legisla- 
tion. I believe some legislation is neces- 
sary. Of all of the elements of industry 
in our economy in the United States, 
farm legislation is a must and a neces- 
sity, whether we like it or not. It does 
not hit to the bottom of socialism or 
anything of that kind. It is intended to 
protect the farmer in his ability to com- 
pete in the economic market of an in- 
dustrial society. So, therefore, the 
legislation is essential; it is needed; it is 
required. Let us make it work by giving 
the farmer who consumes 90 percent of 
his production, when not more than 50 
percent of his acreage up to a 400-acre 
family farm is used to grow feed grains, 
this opportunity. He has, yes, a 10 per- 
cent allowance of his production for the 
cash market, but anybody that knows 
anything about farming knows that if 
he is raising cattle, he must have some 
salt. So, at least allow him 10 percent 


for the cash product to buy the salt for 
That is the only thing I am 


his cattle. 
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asking in this substitute to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not see any 
analogy at all between the amendment 
which the gentleman has offered and the 
amendment which I offered. They are 
unrelated. 

Mr. DENT. Your amendment strikes 
out the small farm exemption in this 
act. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; it does not. 

Mr. DENT. You strike it all out and 
insert in lieu thereof your amendment. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. No. The gentle- 
man misinterprets the amendment. My 
amendment leaves in the small farmer 
amendment and sets up a second exemp- 
tion. It does not strike anything. 

Mr. DENT. It exempts all farmers so 
long as they feed all of the feed grains 
they grow to their own stock. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It does not strike 
out the small farm exemption at all. 

Mr. DENT. It adds to. Let us put it 
that way. 

All I am doing is protecting the very 
thing that the gentleman from Virginia 
covered. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Abernethy amendment, 
because as long as we are putting loop- 
holes in this law, I think there is one 
basic thing in this country, that if a per- 
son does raise livestock on his farm, he 
should not be prohibited from raising the 
grain on his farm for that livestock if he 
has enough acres for it. 

As Senator EasTLanp mentioned in the 
other body: 

I submit that before Mr. Khrushchev takes 
over, we should get back to some of the 
fundamentals upon which this country was 
founded. A man owns his soil to derive the 
fruits thereof. Suppose he owns a farm and 
has invested thousands of dollars on trac- 
tors and other farm equipment with which 
to raise grain to feed his livestock. There 
cannot be any reason why he may not grow 
on his own property the necessary grain to 
feed his own livestock. 


I too think it basic Americanism to 
permit a farmer to produce for the needs 
of his livestock if he wishes. Whether 
it will ruin the program now being pro- 
posed, which I am opposed to, I have 
little regard for it for the feed grain 
section of this bill is wrong. I think 
this is something, if we are going to have 
it, we ought to have the gentleman from 
Mississippi’s amendment adopted. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. First I would like 
to express my thanks for the support of 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire] who comes from 
a great corn-producing State. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been asserted 
time and time again on this floor dur- 
ing the debate that 85 percent of the 
grain is either used on the farm where 
grown or in the area where grown. It 
has also been said that 75 percent of 
the grain is fed on the farm to the 
farmers’ own livestock, which means 
that these farmers who are feeding their 
cattle with their own grain are not sell- 
ing any corn, 
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Mr. Chairman, all I am trying to do is 
to preserve the status of the independent 
American cattleman, poultryman and 
the hog raisers of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones] is recognized. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think this amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY] would be fine if he would just 
put one other limitation on it. I am in 
favor of the farmer growing everything 
he wants to grow on his farm, if he feeds 
it to his stock, so long as he keeps the 
stock on the farm. If he will do that, 
we can agree with the amendment. That 
would take away many of our original 
misapprehensions. If you want to save 
yourself on the farm, let us do that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I do not under- 
stand the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. We are going 
to let you grow all the feed you want to 
as long as you feed it to your own stock 
and then consume that meat and dairy 
and poultry production on the farm. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I doubt that I 
could eat that much. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I do not think 
the gentleman could either. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But that would be 
better than what we have got here, I 
will tell the gentleman that. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In other 
words, there should be a reason for hav- 
ing a farm program. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to read just 
one little paragraph from a fine editorial 
which appeared in my hometown news- 
paper, the daily Dunklin Democrat, of 
Kennett, Mo. 

It says: 

American agriculture has produced more 
than the market will take, and it will con- 
tinue to do so as far ahead as anyone can 
see. Domestic consumption expands only 
with population growth. Our production 
potential is growing faster than our popu- 
lation. 


Mr. Chairman, that is the only reason 
we have any justification for having a 
farm program. If you are going to trans- 
fer the production of livestock and the 
feeders and the dairy products onto these 
individual farms, you are going to de- 
stroy the very economy that we have 
built up. 

Now, what we are trying to do here is 
to try to adjust our production to our 
consumption. I think that the commit- 
tee has gone about it in a very good 
way. We are beginning to reach that 
end. But every fellow has the idea if 
he can adjust this thing to his own indi- 
vidual situation, it will be a perfect bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I recall last year, when 
we were talking about the poultry mar- 
keting agreements, a friend of mine who 
had always been a free-enterprise man, 
who had opposed every kind of con- 
trol—he was a broiler producer, and he 
was producing 800,000 broilers a year— 
told me quite frankly this: He said: 
“Just let me alone and I am going to 
freeze out these little guys.“ It was less 
than a week after we had passed the 
farm bill, in which the conference com- 
mittee had killed the poultry marketing 
agreement section, when he called me up 
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at 11 o’clock one night. He said: “Paul, 
I want to change my idea about my being 
a big producer.” He said: “I thought 
with my 800,000 broilers I was big, and 
I could freeze out the small guy. But,“ 
he said, “I am a small potato in this 
industry today.” He said: “You are go- 
ing to have to do something for us small 
men.” 

Mr. Chairman, 800,000 chickens is a 
pretty good operation in my section of 
the country. He was one of the largest 
producers there. However, he was just 
a small pebble in a big pond when he got 
away from home. That is the same 
thing you are going to do with this situ- 
ation as it pertains to feed grains if you 
adopt this Abernethy amendment, or the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dent]. I think the objection to the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is this: When you limit the 
number of acres, no 2 acres anywhere 
in the United States is going to produce 
the same amount. That is not the cri- 
teria which should be used. We have 
farmland producing some grain which 
can be bought for $50 an acre. How- 
ever, some such land will run as high as 
$1,400 an acre. 

Mr. Chairman, I think if we are going 
to have any kind of farm program, we 
will have to defeat the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. I want to 
mention this for the benefit of these 
farmers who come from areas such as I 
do where we produce cotton and other 
supported crops. If we want to maintain 
a farm program, we are going to have to 
get our house in order. If we are going 
to accept Government payments, we are 
going to have to make a contribution. 
The only contribution any farmer can 
make toward this objective in order to 
justify his support payment is to make 
an effort to get a production adjustment. 
That is what we are striving for in the 
bill now before us. 

Mr. Chairman, the Abernethy amend- 
ment would destroy that very philoso- 
phy and we might as well throw all your 
farm legislation out and say Let us all 
go it whole hog or none.” 

I guarantee that if you do not continue 
to have a farm program you are going to 
see the greatest depression this country 
has ever known, including the one in 
1930. I do not want that to happen. 
That is why I am supporting the com- 
mittee bill as it is, and I should hope 
with as few amendments as possible. 

In connection with the above state- 
ment, I am including herewith copy of 
the entire editorial from the daily Dunk- 
lin Democrat, referred to above: 

SEVEN POINTS FOR AGRICULTURE 

The American public, 92 percent of whom 
do not live on farms, has been treated to a 
highly emotional debate on farm policy in 
recent weeks in connection with the admin- 
istration’s Food and Agricultural Act of 1962. 
In this debate fact and reason are being an- 
swered by wild and reckless statements which 
have little bearing on the problems the 
American people must solve in the near 
future. 

When facts are lost in wild flights of fan- 
tasy, neither the farmers nor the general 
public can appraise the real situation of 
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agriculture. When this happens, Congress 
and the people may react by washing their 
hands of the whole business, 

For instance, an article published in a 
magazine of national circulation by a preju- 
diced author causes readers of the article 20 
become confused. However biased and un- 
true such an article may be, many unin- 
formed yet interested persons accept the 
contents of these articles as true facts. 

The tragedy of this could be that our de- 
mocracy is impotent and unable to exercise 
its concern for human values—the human 
element of public policy can be driven out 
by reckless, irresponsible actions and words, 
Yet this concern for human values is one 
of the unique characteristics of democracy 
which sets it apart and above any other po- 
litical system. 

The debate on the farm bill and farm 
policy must recognize the basic facts of the 
current situation in American agriculture: 

1. Farm income has been at extremely low 
levels in relation to income of nonfarm peo- 
ple, and in relation to the cost of products 
the farmers must purchase. Many farm 
families on small farms have been badly 
hurt. But many full-time farmers have also 
had extremely low incomes. 

2. The economies of many small towns and 
cities such as are located in southeast Mis- 
souri and northeast Arkansas are depend- 
ent on a prosperous agriculture, an agricul- 
ture composed of several million efficient 
family units. Yet to keep these farm fam- 
ilies on the farm, rural education and oppor- 
tunities need to be as good as they are in 
the larger towns. 

3. A return to a “no program” agriculture, 
which some seem to prefer, would put 
farmers through a most serious agricultural 
depression. An abandonment of farm pro- 
grams would result in farm prices and in- 
comes at disastrous levels where they would 
remain for a long time. Many more farm 
families would leave the farms and seek 
employment on the labor market. Most 
economists are convinced that the depres- 
sion of the 1930's was brought about be- 
cause of the extremely low agricultural prices 
throughout the world, and some predict a 
future depression if low farm income con- 
tinues in this country. 

4. The technological revolution in Ameri- 
can agriculture is real, and it looks like it 
will continue. There is no stopping it. Out- 
put of farm commodities is expanding at an 
unprecedented rate. Farm problems can 
get worse. 

5. American agriculture has produced more 
than the market will take and it will con- 
tinue to do so, as far ahead as anyone can 
see. Domestic consumption expands only 
with population growth and our production 
potential is growing faster than our popu- 
lation. 

6. Our complex American agriculture, made 
up of some 3.7 million production units 
scattered over the entire Nation, has not 
been able to make the desired adjustments 
which would keep supplies anywhere near 
demand. However, it has been proven that 
low farm prices do not assure lower total 
farm output. In fact, it works in just the 
opposite direction because of the producer 
need for dollars to meet fixed overhead and 
operating costs. Farming is a way of life 
and many are tied to the land by a long 
heritage, not simply by dollars and cents. 
Farmers increase their output, despite lower 
prices, in an effort to stay on the land. Many 
farmers are still on the land because of 
increased land values, which give them a 
greater borrowing capacity. 

7. Most farmers recognize the public can- 
not continue to make large Government ex- 
penditures to acquire large stocks of surplus 
commodities that will go unused, and in- 
deed are expensive to store. It is, there- 
fore, in the public interest to reduce the Gov- 
ernment cost of supporting farm prices. This 
can be done only by reducing the cost of 
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acquiring, storing and handling surplus pro- 
duction of commodities. Supply manage- 
ment would eventually solve this problem. 

It would seem that farmers must seek a 
balance between what they can produce and 
what the rest of the Nation can use. This 
balance would avoid the waste of soil fertility 
and waste of the farmers’ expensive efforts, 
and this balance would also make it possible 
for efficient family farmers to earn incomes 
comparable to those earned in nonfarm oc- 
cupations. 

Most Americans approve of conservation 
and the wise use of our land and water re- 
sources and the adjustment of their use to 
the conditions of today and the potential 
needs of the future. This is also in the pub- 
lic interest, as it insures abundance for our 
children as well as ourselves. 

We all have a responsibility in correcting 
the present ills of American agriculture, just 
as a democ acy has a responsibility to help 
its citizen farmers by enacting legislation 
that will allow them to manage their in- 
dustry. 

The human element of the farm problem 
cannot be lost in the flood of irresponsible 
words and action, or as a democracy we 
will be throwing away the very thing which 
has made our Nation stand strong and fast. 

The administration’s Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1962 will help the farmer stay on the 
land and in his community, not out of char- 
ity and sympathy, but out of recognition that 
national legislation is needed to solve his 
problem. In so doing we will strengthen our 
whole economy and our whole Nation. 

The administration's bill, despite all that 
has been written against it, will attempt to 
curb production while at the same time pro- 
tect and improve the income of the farmer. 
It may not be a perfect bill, but it comes 
closer to an improvement in American agri- 
culture than any measure yet devised. 

It should be passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It should have the support of the Nation. 

It deserves both. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. t 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 30 min- 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the Committee on Agriculture, and 
particularly the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace] will agree that there is evi- 
dence before his committee today that 
the great chainstores of the country 
are already getting into the business of 
integrating the livestock business of this 
country. They are in the dairy business 
too. 

If we adopt this amendment, I submit 
that every chainstore will go out and 
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buy up every feed lot available and will 
get into the business of raising feed 
grains across the country. You will have 
an integrated system of food supply 
owned by the chainstores from the cat- 
tle until the housewife buys it. There- 
fore, speaking simply as an urban Rep- 
resentative, nonagricultural expert, I 
hope this amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the Abernethy amendment. I try to be 
a realist. The number of farmers in my 
district declined steadily for years be- 
cause they couldn't make a living. For 
years we in the South were dependent 
primarily on cotton, peanuts, and to- 
bacco for cash crops. Under the system 
of strict acreage controls which has been 
in effect for years, our allotments have 
dwindled to the point that many 
farmers have been driven from the land. 
Some farmers were able to convert to 
other crops to supplement their income. 
They turned to grain and livestock pro- 
duction. In many cases these have be- 
come the farmer's principal sources of 
income. We still are a grain deficit area, 
but as the result of this change from 
cotton, peanuts, or tobacco, the farm 
situation has been improving. 

I think it is clear that the feed provi- 
sions which now are a part of this legis- 
lation will arbitrarily close the door for 
a livelihood which has been opened to 
many farmers. They would find them- 
selves faced with a new set of controls, 
new limitations, and the additional haz- 
ard of cross compliance to jeopardize 
their dependence upon other crops. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be extremely 
reluctant to say to the American farm- 
er: “You cannot even grow grain on your 
own farm to feed your own livestock.” 
I know some controls are necessary. But 
I do not see this invasion of funda- 
mental rights, as carried in this bill, 
as necessary. I know it is not desirable. 
In this we are going a long way from the 
freedoms of which we have so long been 
proud. 

The amendment of the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi is one of the 
most important improvements which has 
been suggested to this bill. I hope that 
it carries. The livestock farmer has 
contributed but little to the grain sur- 
plus problem. Farmers nationwide 
should not now be penalized out of the 
opportunity for a livelihood which grain 
and livestock production affords them. 
This is what the bill may do unless the 
Abernethy amendment is adopted. 

The importance of the amendment is 
not limited to any one area. It is a pres- 
ervation of right which should be guar- 
anteed to every American. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, members 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
are badly split on this legislation. In- 
deed, I understand the bill was voted 
out of committee by a margin of only one 
vote. Since I do not have the privilege 
of serving on the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and therefore did not have an 
opportunity to sit through the hearings 
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and listen to the testimony on the bill, 
I confess that I am about as mixed up 
in my feelings concerning this legisla- 
tion as was the committee itself. And 
this confusion increases as the debate 
progresses. 

Members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, for whose judgment I have 
profound respect, have stood on this floor 
and stated during the debate that failure 
to enact this legislation will be a calam- 
ity to agriculture. Of course anything 
that is calamitous for agriculture will be 
contrary to the country’s best long- 
range interest. But other members of 
the committee, for whose opinions I have 
equally profound respect, have stood on 
this floor and stated during the debate 
that this bill will ruin the farmer and 
that it gives him only a choice between 
complete regimentation and ruin, and 
therefore its enactment would be a ca- 
lamity to agriculture. I have already 
acknowledged that I believe anything 
that is calamitous for agriculture will not 
be to the best interest of the country as 
a whole. 

I received one of those famous June 19 
letters that Secretary Freeman wrote to 
a selected number of Congressmen. In 
his letter the Secretary became almost 
poetic in extolling the merits of this bill. 
He stated categorically, as if there were 
no room for debate and only one side to 
the question, that the bill will solve the 
farmer’s problems, save the taxpayers 
money, make rural America prosperous, 
and at the same time keep costs low for 
the consumer. Of course I heard those 
same arguments by the proponents of 
farm legislation almost every year since 
I have been here. But no one has been 
so eloquent and so categoric in his claims 
as the Secretary was in his letter to me. 
The clear implication from his letter was 
that disaster would result unless the 
House approved the bill as it came from 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

But now lo and behold, the chairman 
of that committee, my distinguished col- 
league and friend from North Carolina 
(Mr. Cool EY], on yesterday, stated that 
the committee was prepared to accept a 
number of amendments, and the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union has already today accepted 
many amendments which have made 
material changes in the bill as reported 
by the committeee. This certainly gives 
me the right to question whether the 
bill was as perfect when it was reported 
by the committee as it was represented 
to be by Secretary Freeman and other 
administration spokesmen. 

So with all of the contradictory state- 
ments and allegations about this bill by 
people who are experts in the field of 
farm legislation, the issue becomes more 
confusing as the debate continues. I 
have about concluded that the bill should 
be recommitted to the committee for 
further study, following which a clean 
bill can be reported in order that: those 
of us who do not serve on the Committee 
on Agriculture may have an opportunity 
to know all that is in the revised bill and 
a chance to study the provisions that 
have been adopted since the debate 
began. 
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One thing this debate has clearly 
shown, and that is that there is no uni- 
versal opinion on what is in the best in- 
terest of all of the people in our country. 
What seems desirable for one section of 
the country seems unfair to another. 
This leads me to raise the question 
whether farm legislation can be enacted 
that will deal fairly with all people en- 
gaged in farming activities and at the 
same time deal fairly with other Amer- 
ican citizens who process and sell farm 
products and to the other millions who 
consume them. 

Out of all of this confusion, two things 
are clear. The Government of the 
United States has been trying for years, 
through control legislation, to reduce the 
accumulation of agricultural surpluses. 
The Government of the Soviet Union has 
been trying for years, through legisla- 
tion and decree, to increase the produc- 
tion of agricultural products. Both gov- 
ernments have failed in these efforts. 
These two facts lead to me question 
whether it would not be advisable for 
governments to stay out of the business 
of trying to control agriculture. 

The Abernethy amendment would ex- 
tend freedom and moves in the direction 
of eliminating controls. For these rea- 
sons it will receive my support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MarsHALL] may have the time allotted 
to me. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject to any of this giving of time. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ments. I do not wish to create chaos in 
the livestock industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Mississippi for presenting this amend- 
ment. I agree with the statement that 
this is the most important amendment 
that has been presented on this bill. It 
is very vital and important to America’s 
livestock industry and it is important 
to the livestock industry in my home 
district. I might state that silage is our 
main product, and it is all used at home 
to feed livestock on the farm. 

I have at the desk an amendment 
which would exempt silage from the pro- 
visions of this bill without restricting it 
to the 1959-60 base. If this amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is adopted, then my amendment 
will not have to be presented. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi one question. Under 
your amendment, is it not correct that 
a farmer can raise as much silage on 
his own farm as he needs to feed his 
own stock? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Thatis correct. I 
am supporting this amendment because 
I cannot go home and tell my livestock 
producers that they cannot produce 
enough feed on their own farms to pro- 
vide for the needs of their own live- 
stock. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. BEERMANN]. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, in 
1943 while I was serving in the Armed 
Forces in Africa—later in Europe—my 
father passed away. At that time our 
farm was operated under a court order. 
My father left our farm to mother’s life 
estate. When my mother passed away 
we again operated this farm under a 
court order. My father had always said, 
“Never break up this farm.” You cannot 
farm the type of ground that we farm 
without some heavy equipment and it is 
very difficult to farm 150 or 200 acres in 
our part of Dakota County, Nebr., indi- 
vidually. So we kept our farm together. 
In years that we do not raise enough feed 
on our farm, we buy from our neighbors. 
In other years when we raise too much, 
we sell to our neighbors. I want to say 
to you, if you pass this farm bill as it is, 
or even with the amendments which 
will come back from the Senate and 
House conferees, every farm in the 
United States will be operating under a 
court order; and I am completely against 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARSHA]. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, the 
livestock industry plays an important 
role in the economy of my district. Cer- 
tainly, I do not wish to take any action 
here which would jeopardize that indus- 
try or the farmers so engaged in that 
industry. But while I have the greatest 
respect for my friend, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, and I can see consider- 
able merit in his amendment, I also can 
see considerable merit in the arguments 
of my friend, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. I would like to take this time to 
ask the gentleman from Mississippi if 
he would accept a limitation to his 
amendment so that everybody—the doc- 
tors, the lawyers, the dentists, and so 
forth could not get into the livestock 
business, if his amendment is adopted. 
Would the gentleman entertain a limita- 
tion in his amendment limiting this to 
farmers, livestock farmers who have a 
history, or who have been engaged in 
the livestock business for several years? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This amendment 
of mine does not encourage any profes- 
sional men to get into the business any 
more than they could come into it now. 
All I am trying to do is just to keep the 
livestock people free of controls. That 
is all I want to do. 

Mr. HARSHA. I think it is reasonable 
to assume that if the livestock people are 
freed from these controls, and certainly 
I do not approve of controls and I want 
that understood, but if the livestock part 
of the agricultural economy is free from 
controls, is it not reasonable to assume 
that everybody is going to try to get into 
that business? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If they are free 
from control, as they are now, of course 
anyone can get in, and why not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
with all deference to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT], 
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his amendment has absolutely no rela- 
tionship to the amendment I have of- 
fered. He misinterprets the forepart of 
the amendment which strikes the title of 
small farm exemptions. It is true the 
title is stricken, but the small farm ex- 
emptions are clearly left in the bill. My 
amendment simply adds feed for feed- 
ing on the farm to the exemption provi- 
sion. It leaves the small farm provision 
intact. 

Now as to the chain stores, with all 
deference to the remarks made by my 
good friend, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, chain stores can get into the 
cattle business at this very hour, if they 
want to get into it. There is nothing in 
my amendment which encourages them 
to get in or out of the cattle business. 

It has been stated over and over again 
by my friends to my left, that the object 
of this bill is to control the livestock in- 
dustry. While I do not necessarily agree 
with that, my amendment does assure 
that the people in the livestock business 
will nos be controlled. 

It is just fundamentally wrong to 
deny a man the privilege of raising on 
his farm the quantity of feed needed to 
feed his own cattle, his own dairy herd, 
his chickens, his hogs and his billy goats, 
if he has any. That is all I am trying 
to do. 

As for the statement made by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas], the purpose of my amendment 
is to keep the government out of the live- 
stock industry, which is in keeping with 
the gentleman’s philosophy. So, I hope 
he votes for the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I glory 
in the eloquent defense the gentleman 
from Mississippi has made for the small 
grain farmer who wishes to feed his 
grain to his own livestock, and I com- 
mend him on that statement. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I did not pick out 
the small-sized farmer, I just said 
“farmer.” However, the gentleman is 
correct in that the small farmer would 
be the greatest beneficiary of this 
amendment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Put it either way. In 
good conscience can we support a bill 
which grants freedom to one group of 
grain farmers and denies freedom to 
other grain farmers? I think the anom- 
alous situation we have before us illus- 
trates the utter futility of supply 
management. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been trying for 2 days to get just 
a little time and now I have a very lit- 
tle time. I will try to get an opportunity 
later on to talk in more detail about 
some of these things that are bothering 
me in this bill. 

I would just ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi whether this amendment 
mapa not also discourage further Billie 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. I would hope so. 
I am not after Billie Sol, I am just try- 
ing to take care of the poultry farmer 
and the cattle farmer. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Also, if the gentle- 
man’s amendment prevailed it would 
have the effect of extending rather than 
curtailing. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course it would. 
It completely eliminates from this bill 
the very farmer they say they did not 
intend to include, that is, the livestock 
farmer. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. But generally 
speaking when we have extended free- 
dom and production we have extended an 
opportunity for prosperity. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I cannot imagine 
its being any way but that. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I cannot either. 
I want to commend the gentleman for 
his amendment and tell him that I shall 
support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. BALDWIN] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
come from a rather diversified district, 
but it does grow about $50 million worth 
of agricultural products. The largest 
single agricultural product, from a 
monetary standpoint, is livestock. 

The livestock men of my district have 
opposed Government controls through- 
out the entire period of time during 
which there have been price supports on 
certain other agricultural products. 
They do not want any controls or price 
supports on livestock. 

In my opinion the bill in its present 
form would indirectly put controls on 
livestock by making it impossible for 
stockmen to grow sufficient feed for their 
own cattle. 

For this reason I support the Aber- 
nethy amendment in order to be sure 
that no controls are applied to livestock 
no matter what happens to this bill. 

I am opposed to H.R. 11222 in its pres- 
ent form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] is recognized. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the House must recognize by this time 
that we have come to the point of mak- 
ing a decision. So far as I know there 
is not a Member who supports the bill 
who has spoken in behalf of the Aber- 
nethy amendment. This amendment is 
clearly an effort to defeat the bill, by 
making it ineffective. 

This amendment will, of course, de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the bill. I know 
that many of you have come to me and 
said: “All right, let’s strike it down, go 
to conference, and undo it.” I do not 
like to do business that way; I do not 
think it is right to do business that way. 

I know many of you are saying: “Let’s 
send anything to conference and bring 
back what we want.” That is not the 
way to do business. That is not the way 
I want to do business. I want to do busi- 
ness in an honorable way. I want this 
House to say manfully that it favors 
some real effective legislation to stop 
the buildup of surplus amounts of feed 
grains, stop the drain on the American 
taxpayer. This bill as written will do 
exactly that. With this amendment it 
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will not touch three-fourths of the 
grain production of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the Abernethy amendment. 
I speak as a dairy farmer in Minnesota. 
I am of the opinion that if an amend- 
ment of this kind is adopted, you will 
find unlimited numbers of people mov- 
ing into the dairy business and the cat- 
tle-feeding business. When we consider 
farm legislation, we cannot do it on the 
basis of one group exempt and another 
not, because we are going to have to con- 
sider this on the basis of the entire agri- 
cultural economy. 

After listening to this debate, it seems 
to me the farmers are about in the same 
circumstance as the two robins flying 
south. Daddy Robin came in 3 days 
late. His feathers were all ruffled, he 
looked bad. And Mama Robin looked 
at him, and he said to her: “I know what 
you are thinking, but it is not so. I was 
fiying low and I got caught in a badmin- 
ton game.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, in this limited time I do not think 
I can, in a minute and a half, add any 
contribution that would be worthwhile 
to this discussion, except to say I think 
it illustrates very clearly that a matter 
of this great importance to the farming 
industry of our country should not be 
written on the floor of the House, and 
Members should not be confined to dis- 
cussions of a minute and a half. 

My distriċt is a farming district. We 
raise livestock, I raise livestock. I have 
lived there all my life. If I voted to say 
that a farmer could not raise the feed 
on his farm to feed his livestock I would 
have to move, and I do not want to move. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, if this overall bill is approved 
by the Congress, it still will be subject 
to a referendum of the farmers. It 
must be approved by two-thirds of those 
voting before it can become effective. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to many 
of the provisions and features of this 
bill, and I firmly believe that a better bill 
and one that contains less objectional 
features could be worked out in the com- 
mittee. Therefore I shall vote to re- 
commit this bill in order that it can be 
improved by providing for an extension 
of the present voluntary feed grain pro- 
gram. 

I believe that we must do something to 
curtail the tremendous surpluses of feed 
grains and wheat or our entire livestock 
feeding, poultry, and dairy industries 
will suffer. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am opposed to 
the bill in its present form, I fear that 
the defeat of this agricultural bill in the 
Congress might well spell the end of 
farm legislation and the opportunity to 
improve or to write better farm pro- 
grams for the future. 
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If this bill is approved by the Congress, 
it will still be subject to a referendum of 
the farmers themselves and must be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of those voting be- 
fore it will become effective. If the 
farmers, in the referendum, vote further 
restrictions upon themselves, then we 
shall abide by their decision. If the 
farmers do not support the program by 
the necessary two-thirds majority in 
the referendum, I cannot believe that 
the Congress would ever allow the agri- 
cultural economy of this Nation to re- 
vert to the programs of Ezra Benson. 
Instead, the Congress would no doubt 
enact quickly in the early days of the 
next session an extension of the present 
voluntary feed grain program. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, if the 
motion to recommit for improvement 
fails, I shall vote for this farm bill, un- 
less so many amendments proposing ex- 
emptions are adopted that the real pur- 
pose of the bill is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
we will consider very carefully what we 
are doing when we face up to this amend- 
ment. We are actually turning the clock 
back 50 years. We are ignoring all of the 
revolution in specialization that has tak- 
en place in American agriculture. 

What we are saying applies to the 
legitimate livestock operation, the legiti- 
mate poultry-raising operation, the tur- 
key raiser, and the dairyman who can- 
not raise their own feed but must buy it 
on the market. 

Those are the kinds of operators I 
have in my district. I think, generally 
speaking, they are the operators that 
are the backbone of the industry. We 
are saying to them, “You are going to be 
out of business within 2 years, because 
this industry is going to shift away from 
you.” It is going to shift the farms— 
and the gigantic new farm combinations 
that will come into being—farms that 
raise their own feed. It will shift there, 
because they can raise unlimited feed 
under the terms of this amendment to 
feed the livestock, the chickens, the 
turkeys, and the dairy cows. 

I implore you to consider what you are 
doing. Do not destroy the livestock in- 
dustry, do not destroy the poultry indus- 
try, the dairy industry, or the turkey 
industry, because that is certainly what 
you will be doing if you vote for this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Conte]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, it is al- 
most unbelievable that in this great 
democracy, in this great country of ours 
we are contemplating an amendment 
that would prevent a farmer from rais- 
ing his own feed grains for his cattle 
and poultry. I say if the Abernethy 
amendment is not adopted, the cattle 
farmer, the dairyman, the poultry farm- 
er will feel like the man who “feasted 
on the delights of sweet anticipation, but 
is now gnawing on the cold corncob of 
stern reality.” This is ridiculous. I am 
opposed to this bill and its controls. 
What do the controis do? Right near 
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my home in New York State a man by 
the name of Jesse R. Stalker of Ravena, 
N.Y., was fined $20,899.90 because he 
purchased some extra cream for his 
customers in a single 20-quart can. Had 
he made the purchase in ten 2-quart cans 
he would have been exempt from the 
regulation. If this fine is upheld, Jesse 
R. Stalker and four of his sons who have 
been brought up and worked on their 
farm all their lives will be put out of 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, I am only interested 
in one thing. What is this proposed bill 
going to do for the little housewife who 
goes to the corner butcher shop to buy 
her pork chops, her hamburgers, or a 
small steak for her family? It is going 
to increase the price of her food for 
her family, it is going to increase the 
price of the bread she buys. It certainly 
is. What you are doing is passing a 
sales tax on food that the little wife buys 
for her family. I think it is high time 
that we repeal all farm legislation and 
return to a free competitive system. 

Today, I find myself in a position 
which is not novel, not different, and 
not changed from the quandary in which 
I have found myself when considering 
farm measures each year since I came 
to the House. 

After 4 years, I am still eagerly await- 
ing the opportunity to vote for a farm 
bill which will create an atmosphere 
favorable to the farmers in my district— 
the very specimen of farmer which this 
Congress, the past administration, and 
the present administration want so much 
to assist. He is called, in the political 
verbiage of the day, the family farmer. 
He and his family live on their own 
farm, and his sole occupation generally 
is the production of the commodity for 
which his land is best suited, whether 
it be grain, tobacco, potatoes, or dairy 
products. He does not have a gigantic 
farm, nor is he involved in a large num- 
ber of subsidiary enterprises. His in- 
come is certainly not large by middle 
western standards, but he loves his oc- 
cupation, devotes all of his long waking 
hours to it and is a resourceful business- 
man so long as it is possible for him 
to use his initiative instead of being set 
within legal bounds in which it is im- 
possible to wield a free rein. He is not 
yet the so-called median farmer who 
perhaps should not be in the business 
at all for obvious economic reasons. 
This, I think, is the definition of the fam- 
ily farmer in the First Congressional 
District of Massachusetts. 

He is definitely in the majority in New 
England, and he is the farmer who I 
should like to assist and preserve. But 
I do not feel that the legislation before 
this House today is of benefit to the 
family farmer. On the contrary, this 
legislation puts him into an even tighter 
straitjacket. It regulates and regiments 
him as no farm legislation has ever done 
before. It takes money from his pocket 
in the form of Federal income taxes to 
pay for this program through which the 
big agricultural businessman may bene- 
fit. It takes money from his pocket in 
the form of higher feed costs for his live- 
stock. In other words, he is hit both 
coming and going. Now if this farm bill 
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was brought before the House as a 
measure to help only a certain group of 
farmers, the specialists and the great 
landowners, then it might be a different 
matter. But this farm program is ad- 
vertised as a step in remedying the situa- 
tion in which all farmers find them- 
selves. It is also billed as a step toward 
decreasing the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in farm economics. Very sim- 
ply, I just do not buy H.R. 11222 on the 
face value of these claims. The pro- 
posals to increase control only get the 
Federal Government in deeper, and the 
result will surely be a continuance of the 
situation we experienced last year and 
which has basically been with us ever 
since World War II. Agricultural pro- 
duction will become more centralized 
and the farm community will dwindle 
in numbers as a direct result. And so, 
Mr. Speaker, I cannot vote for this legis- 
lation. Ihave not voted for similar pro- 
grams in the past, even when a member 
of my own party was in the White House. 

When the efforts of the enormous 
number of agricultural economists, the 
legislation drafters employed by the 
Federal Government, begin to be directed 
by the philosophy of a free agricultural 
community, then I can stand in the well 
of the House and support legislation 
which is developed toward that end. 
Certainly, in one fell swoop we are not 
going to change the errors of a genera- 
tion, but when the first step is taken, 
I shall run to pull the bandwagon, not 
just to jump on it. 

In expressing my opposition to this 
bill, I am not solely motivated by the 
deep concern I have for the farmers in 
my district. The entire Nation has a 
great stake in every action that we take 
to regulate agriculture. Unfortunately 
the consumers of this country do not 
have a lobby through which we can de- 
termine their feelings. Nevertheless, if 
it were possible for them to express their 
opinion dramatically, I think they would 
come on to the floor of this House and 
tear up this bill and send us all back to 
formulate a program which would allow 
prices to be determined by the workings 
of a free economy. I think every house- 
wife would tell us that her husband’s in- 
come is not subsidized by the Federal 
Government, nor is he limited by regula- 
tions on what and how much he can pro- 
duce, and how much time he shall waste 
in producing nothing. If the needs of 
the American consumer are to be in any 
way correlated with this program, the 
only way that I can see to do it is to give 
the consumer a bigger hole in his dough- 
nut. 

In conclusion, it is my sincere convic- 
tion that those who are affected most by 
this legislation want it least. If the buck 
can be passed to the farmers for first 
inspiring the Federal Government to get 
into the economics of agriculture, then 
I think it is a fair evaluation of the situ- 
ation to say that the farmer has had 
enough. Unfortunately, it is not up to 
him to change the course; it is up to us. 
Let us begin by rejecting H.R. 11222 and 
its philosophy of more control, more reg- 
ulation, more regimentation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
JENNINGS]. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think there is one thing in particular 
that needs clearing up, and that is this: 
We are not saying in the defeat of this 
amendment that the grain which is 
grown on the farm cannot be fed to the 
livestock on that farm. We are merely 
saying that you cannot raise an un- 
limited amount of grain and feed it to 
unlimited livestock on any farm. Now, 
that is exactly what it amounts to. The 
passage of this amendment absolutely 
freezes and puts out of business those 
small farmers who are now in business, 
who may wish to stay in business, and it 
puts into business all of the integrated 
operations that we can possibly think 
of. Every large single-crop farmer will 
fence off about 10 acres over in the cor- 
ner of his section and he will feed and 
feed and feed, and it will have a dis- 
astrous effect on the livestock industry 
in about 2 years. And, the only people 
in the dairy industry that can possibly 
survive are those who are under the 
Federal marketing orders. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the defeat of 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
claim my part, even though it is only 
a minute and a half, in this discussion. 
I am concerned over the family-size 
farm. I am particularly concerned with 
the dairy industry in the State of West 
Virginia and in my district. I think 
this would hold them to their acreage 
allotment for the 1959 to 1960 period and 
would tend to do something that those 
members on the committee who drafted 
this legislation had no conception of. It 
would cause the greatest rush to put 
acres which they cannot utilize for this 
kind of crop into farmland. Nobody 
ever gave any thought to what it will 
cost the Government for additional acre- 
age that is going into the soil bank which 
will be reactivated. This is going to 
prevent any progress at all in the live- 
stock and the dairy industry if those 
rigid controls are confined to the 1959 to 
1960 period. 

I understand the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. JENNINGS] will have an 
amendment to offer. I am going to with- 
hold any further comment on my 
decision until I see what kind of an 
amendment the gentleman from Virginia 
offers to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. CooLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
be very brief. I think the House under- 
stands the situation and the importance 
of the proposition now under considera- 
tion. I do want to emphasize, however, 
just as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] did, that those who have spoken 
in behalf of the Abernethy amendment 
have been opposed to the bill all along. 
I hope that this House will stand by the 
Committee on Agriculture and defeat 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dent] to the amendment offered by 
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the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ABERNETHY], 

The substitute amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Wisconsin: Page 82, line 2, immediately be- 
fore the period insert the following: “, and 
during the six-month period thereafter”. 

Page 82, line 6, after 1963“, insert the 
following: “and during the six-month perlod 
thereafter,”. 

Page 82, line 10, after “1963”, insert the 
following: “and for the six-month period 
thereafter,”. 

Page 82, line 17, after “1963”, insert the 
following: “and of the six-month period 
thereafter,”. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, when the Dairy Subcommit- 
tee considered this particular section of 
the voluntary dairy program, it was the 
idea of the subcommittee that it would 
run for a full year. That was in March 
of this year. It is now June, and it will 
be October 1 before the Department can 
put it into action. 

Mr. Chairman, all this amendment 
proposes to do is to have the dairy pro- 
gram run from October 1 of this year to 
October of 1963. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I per- 
sonally have no objection to the amend- 
ment, which I have discussed with sev- 
eral members of the committee, but I 
am not authorized by the committee to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HEMPHILL as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. JoHNson of Wisconsin: On page 81, 
strike out line 22 through line 25; and strike 
out all of pages 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, and 
lines 1, 2, and 3, on page 88. 

This strikes out all of subtitle C. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my amendment is to knock 
out a provision that is not in the Senate 
bill and has no business in this legisla- 
tion. It puts the U.S. Government into 
the dairy business in the most ridiculous 
way you can possibly imagine. We all 
know that at the present time they are 
getting a 75-percent support price on 
milk. I believe a year ago the milk sup- 
port price was raised, in January, to such 
an extent that we have been flooded with 
milk and cheese and butter, which are 
in the warehouses of this country today. 
The American taxpayer is paying for it, 
because the support price was raised and 
because there was a surplus at that time 
and there has been a surplus since. 

Now we have the proposition that in 
addition to the raised support price we 
are going to go down and say to the 
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farmer, “For a certain part of your pro- 
duction we are going to pay you $2.50 a 
hundredweight and then what we are go- 
ing to do is to continue the support price 
on the other. You can go out of pro- 
duction to that extent and sell your cows 
down the street to the other fellow, who 
goes into production and will get this 
support price.” 

We will have more butter, we will have 
more cheese, we will have more cream. 
We will pay more for storage and the 
little farmer whom they claim they are 
trying to help is the one who will grad- 
ually be put out of the dairy business. 
This has no business in this legislation, 
this dairy provision. It was not in the 
Senate bill. This was not the proposal 
of the administration. It is being put in 
here, I submit, merely to try to give a sop 
to the dairy farmer when, as a matter 
of fact, it is a ridiculous proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, what do you say here? 
What you say is that we are going to 
pay you to go out of production. Who 
is going to keep the books and how much 
is it going to cost? Not only who is go- 
ing to keep the books and how much is 
it going to cost, but how much is this 
going to encourage actual cheating? 
Talk about scandal; you will really have 
it here. 

Who is going to keep track of a man? 
He is going to produce more milk if he 
wants to. He can give it to the church, 
to get credit, or he can give it to some- 
body else down the road to sell at a 
cheap price, or he can black-market it. 
It is impossible of administration. The 
theory is ridiculous. You do not know 
how much it is going to cost. 

I believe my amendment is a good 
amendment. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for offering his amend- 
ment. We have had so much discus- 
sion here yesterday and today about 
controls and how foolish it is to have a 
voluntary program. This program 
simply says to farmer X, “You can cut 
your production 10 to 20 percent and we 
will pay you.” It says to farmer B, “You 
can increase your production 10 to 20 
times and you will still get a support 
price.” What will happen? The dairy 
program is going to cost approximately 
half a billion dollars plus about $250 
million for the lunch program. This 
will add about another half a billion 
dollars. 

I believe this should be deleted from 
the bill. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WHITENER, I believe this sec- 
tion is not in the bill as it passed the 
other body; is that correct? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is correct. It 
has no place in this bill. I am not a 
member of the committee, but I under- 
stand it was put in at the last minute. 
I do not want to go behind the executive 
curtain of the committee. But it was 
just put in and it is ridiculous. Can 
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anybody in this House tell me of any 
testimony in support of this proposition? 
There is no such testimony in the record. 
Is there anybody in the House who can 
tell me what it is going to cost? Can 
anybody tell me whether there has been 
one estimate as to how much it is going 
to cost the taxpayers? If somebody can 
tell me that, I would like to have it. 
This is just a “Blind Tom” proposition. 
We are going to reach into the taxpayers’ 
pocket for something. The taxpayers 
do not want it and the milk people do not 
want it. 

I know we need a farm bill. I want 
to control the large surpluses in feed 
grain that are costing so much in sup- 
port and storage. We have a deficit 
feed grain area where I live. The 40- 
acre provision and other provisions 
adopted today will help us. The silage 
amendment, for which I intend to vote, 
will help. We must take a choice on 
feed grains; either support and controls, 
or no support and no controls. That is 
a choice the farmer is entitled to, the 
American taxpaying public must insist 
upon, 

Here we deal with dairy production. 
I wish we could get the Federal Govern- 
ment out of the dairy aspect of agricul- 
ture altogether. I suspect that the re- 
duction of support prices would be the 
best way to cure the surplus problem, 
and relieve the taxpayers from the high 
cost of supports, storage, and the inci- 
dental waste now present in this pro- 
gram. I know of no dairy farmer in my 
section of the country who benefits ma- 
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terially from the present program, or 
who will benefit from the ridiculous pro- 
gram proposed in this bill. 

Now, I believe in support for cotton, 
tobacco, and the like, where we have 
controls. But if we are going to have 
supports we must have controls, as little 
as I like controls. I want to keep the 
little dairy farmer in the deficit area 
bill. My amendment will do that. I 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
substitute. 

I am afraid that my good friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] is not as 
much interested in the dairy farmer as 
he is in some of the big processors. I 
realize that the big processors are 
against this program because under the 
program they are not going to have as 
much milk to process and to sell to the 
Federal Government. Under this pro- 
gram the Government is going to save 
$1.74 on every 100 pounds of milk that 
is taken out of production. If you want 
to save some money vote against the 
substitute and vote for my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a list of a 
few of the Commodity Credit Corp. pur- 
chases of dairy products to support prices 
of milk and butter fat, in the calendar 
year 1961. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include that list at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The table follows: 


[In pounds] 
Butter | Cheese Milk—Extra grade 
Company 
U.S. grade | U.S. grade | U.S. grade | Process Spray 
A or higher * A or higher 
Armour & Co., Chi e 812 1, 201, 353 672,000 | 7,259, 107 


0, oa — POE 
Beatrice Foods Co., Chicag z 
Berkshire Foods, Inc., Chicas 
Borden Co., New York, eee 


8, 414, 515 


Brat Foods, Ine, r Sty SOOO | At Oy BOO A nscncanchiabeueuncdunn 
a Schreber Con 6.5 7 EEN 
gu pr Cia Cary, Gia, Nebr 6,241, 720 | 2, 461, CTU” |) RRA RIES (aes cae 
nealing Chicago, III „543, 928 335,232 | 8, 545, 120 107, 400 
berg Bros. & „ Inc., Chicago, 
.. ͤ w N T y E MW POS eee eee eee 
TTT 126, 792,655 | 6,631,118 | 43, 893,050 | 37,086,000 | 15, 781,022 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ABBITT. I take it that the vol- 
untary program for the dairy industry 
has worked? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. As the 
gentleman from Virginia well knows, feed 
grains had 2 years of a voluntary pro- 
gram before we put them under a com- 
pulsory program. We are giving the 
dairy industry a chance to try to see if 
they can get their production down un- 
der the voluntary program. They are 
only 9 percent over. The ASC people in 
Wisconsin have told me if they had this 
program they could go out and sell the 
farmers on it. The men who are op- 
posed to it are the men who are proc- 
essing butter and cheese and selling it 
to the Government. If you want more 
butter and cheese in Government ware- 


houses, vote against my amendment. If 
you want to cut down on the amount in 
Government warehouses, vote against 
the substitute and for my amendment. 

Mr. ABBITT. If we adopt this volun- 
tary program, we will still have the same 
section of the law under which profits 
are made by the processors? As a mat- 
ter of fact, does not this really go to the 
processors? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. If the 
gentleman from Virginia had listened to 
my speech made on the first day the bill 
was up, he would have heard that the 
dairy farmers in western Wisconsin were 
making about 40 cents an hour at 75 per- 
cent of parity. I do not think my own 
farmers are going to want to increase 
their herds much more to work for 40 
cents an hour. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Irise in support 
of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
11222 and particularly in support of the 
dairy section of the bill, and the Johnson 
amendment before us. Other speakers 
have addressed the House today with 
great knowledge and precision on the 
overall bill and I would like to take only 
a short time to express my interest and 
concern that the dairy provision of this 
bill be passed. 

Anyone who has studied the record 
of dairy this year is well aware of the 
serious crisis facing America’s dairy 
farmers. With a production increase 
2 billion pounds and a fallout of con- 
sumption the individual farmer is in 
serious trouble. Moreover an interpre- 
tation of the law by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman has compounded to 
some extent the problem the farmer 
faces. To illustrate how difficult the 
situation is, I think the House may be 
interest in the findings of a poll I took 
in February. I asked: If faced with this 
alternative, would you rather have milk 
supported at 75 percent of parity or 
would you rather participate in a supply 
management program involving produc- 
tion quotas? Of those polls, 50.7 favored 
lower support while 49.3 favored produc- 
tion quotas. I believe this almost per- 
fect split of views reflects the confusion 
of farmers in the difficult situation they 
are facing. 

This is not only a problem for the in- 
dividual dairy farmer, however, it is a 
national problem. The dairy industry 
is the backbone industry of Wisconsin. 
In many senses as the dairy farmer goes 
so goes the economy of Wisconsin and 
a number of States throughout the Na- 
tion are similarly dependent upon this 
section. Moreover, dairy production has 
been and continues to be one of our 
greatest assets—it is used in food for 
peace, domestic and foreign school lunch 
programs, and for welfare purposes both 
at home and abroad—it is unsurpassed 
in importance. 

I would like to review briefly the his- 
tory of this year’s proposals on dairy. It 
is clear to anyone who studies this his- 
tory that the dairy farmer has been 
treated poorly from beginning to end and 
that the proposal we are considering to- 
day is only the last of a series of retreats 
made in the face of strong opposition by 
men either too concerned with so-called 
economy or unaware of the damage they 
are doing to this vital industry. 

To begin with the administration an- 
nounced that it believed that the law 
required that price supports be reduced 
to 75 percent of parity this year. This 
interpretation was made in all fairness 
and with great integrity. I do not doubt 
the sincerity of the interpretation. Say- 
ing this, however, does not mean that 
this decision was not controversial. For 
I believe that the law did not require 
such action, that in fact price supports 
could, within a fair interpretation of 
existing statute have been continued un- 
til April 1, 1963, at least. 

I recognize that the law states that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is to main- 
tain price supports above 75 percent of 
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parity only if such a level is necessary to 
assure an adequate supply. I do not be- 
lieve the evidence now available is suf- 
ficiently clear to indicate that the dairy 
industry is in a situation of longrun 
oversupply which would necessitate a re- 
duction in supports. Furthermore, the 
Agriculture Act of 1954 assures stabili- 
zation of dairy economy at a level which 
would provide a fair return to dairy 
farmers for their labor and investments 
when compared with the cost of things 
that they buy. 

Since it is apparent that there can be 
more than one interpretation of the law 
I wrote to Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville Freeman on March 17, 1962, sug- 
gesting that the administration resolve 
the matter on the safe side and in favor 
of the dairy farmer. The final deter- 
mination of the requirements of the law 
could then have been left to the courts. 

Unfortunately, my suggestion was not 
accepted. Moreover, the administration 
proposal to support prices at the pres- 
ent levels until the end of the year 
failed of support by both committees of 
the House and Senate. In the House 
every Republican on the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, plus six others voted 
against the dairy farmer. My own pro- 
posal to extend supports for a full year 
until April 1963, also was not accepted. 
Dairy prices fell by over 9 percent when 
on April 1, 1962, price supports fell to 
75 percent of parity. 

Within this discouraging setting of 
falling of prices the dairy farmer has had 
to accept one defeat after another on 
administration proposals. Initially, the 
program presented by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for supply and management, 
though involving controls, would have 
done much to maintain dairy income. 
As you know this proposal failed of sup- 
port in both Senate and House Agricul- 
ture Committees. 

After this, proposals which were a re- 
treat from the initial position were pre- 
sented to the committees. Moving down 
one notch the substitute proposal involv- 
ing less control and to extend for only 
1 year would have limited quotas to 1961 
production. This proposal was also re- 
jected by the committees. In the Sen- 
ate a bill was reported on April 27, 1962, 
with absolutely no provisions for the 
dairy farmer. Moreover the Proxmire- 
Humphrey proposal—another temporary 
proposal for 2 years—was also rejected. 
Finally, in the Senate, Senator Mc- 
CartHy as a last ditch effort, proposed 
a dairy amendment which embodied the 
language of the section we are consid- 
ering today. This, too, was defeated in 
the Senate. 

Now the House is considering a min- 
imal temporary proposal. The proposal 
is by no means ideal but it is a first step 
to attempting to help the farmer and 
this vital industry. As you know the 
bill involves no referendum and no com- 
pulsion. According to estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture it would cost 
no more than the present dairy program 
under which the Government is required 
to support dairy products at $3.11 per 
hundredweight with unlimited produc- 
tion. 
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Moreover, depending upon the number 
who volunteered to participate in this 
program it is possible that between $150 
and $200 million of taxpayers’ funds 
which under the existing system go into 
storage go to the farmer directly, with- 
out any additional cost to the Govern- 
ment, 

I will not go further into this legisla- 
tion which has already been admirably 
covered by my colleague from Wisconsin, 
the chairman of the Dairy Subcommittee, 
LESTER JOHNSON. His hard work in be- 
half of this bill deserves the praise of all 
Members of the House and also, espe- 
cially of those who have a special interest 
in dairy. 

Let me make only this general state- 
ment. If we are to be faithful to the 
basic principle that men working in the 
United States should be given an ade- 
quate payment for their work, we must 
do something to improve the situation 
in dairy. I need not quote statistics 
which demonstrate conclusively that in 
many parts of Wisconsin farmhands and 
farmers are earning less than 50 cents an 
hour. Leaving aside fair return on their 
capital investment, these people, 
mothers, fathers, children, and relatives 
have been working to maintain the 
family farm—and they have not been 
getting a fair deal, nor have they been 
adequately paid. I would urge on the 
basis of fairness, American tradition 
and the contribution this industry makes 
to the American economy that this 
minimal first step proposal be adopted. 

In speaking today I have continually 
used the phrase “first step.” I say this 
only because I believe that in many 
senses we have taken a very shortsighted 
view of agricultural problems in general 
and dairy in particular. Anyone who is 
familiar with the incompetence of the 
Communists in the agricultural field, 
upon reflection is amazed at the way we 
treat our own agricultural problems, In 
Russia, China, and many of the rest of 
the Soviet bloc the unending problem is 
the failure of agriculture to respond to 
totalitarian methods. There are no sur- 
pluses in the Communist world. Rather 
the problem is hunger, starvation, and 
refugees who are looking for food. 

Contrast the great success of Ameri- 
can agriculture. Our problem is sur- 
pluses. It seems to me that humani- 
tarianism would have us use our great 
surpluses in a constructive way to meet 
the demand of hungry people around the 
world. Already food for peace is doing 
much in this regard but it is not enough. 
It seems to me that wise approaches to 
the cold war would suggest that we 
should use our abundance to demon- 
strate the great success of the American 
economy. Most underdeveloped coun- 
tries are more concerned with increasing 
agricultural production than with any 
other side of the economy. I would sug- 
gest that we hold high the banner of 
American agriculture by contrasting our 
surpluses with the Soviet’s. 

It seems to me that the wise way— 
and the economical way—to wage the 
battle of peace would be to make use of 
our existing capacity. One aspect of this 
capacity is the fertile land available for 
production in America. Another is the 
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know-how in agriculture which we have 
accumulated over the years. A third is 
the ability, creativity, and hard work of 
American farmers. 

I, for one, would urge a massive expan- 
sion of the food-for-peace program uti- 
lizing the benefits and powers of Ameri- 
can agriculture. Rather than spend 
money on more guns in the foreign-aid 
program I would suggest that it would be 
cheap, efficient, and effective to expand 
the production of agriculture in many 
areas. The most obvious of these areas 
would be the dairy industry. And as 
many know, I have suggested a seven- 
point expansion for the food-for-peace 
program in order to make a more crea- 
tive use of our abundance. 

I will not dwell today on the need for a 
wiser use of dairy and other products in 
the foreign policy field. Let me conclude 
only with the thought with which I be- 
gan. Today’s bill and the dairy provi- 
sions especially are only a first step. If 
we are to take further steps and we are 
to be reasonable and fair in our treat- 
ment of the dairy farmer, we cannot pass 
legislation which ignores the dairy in- 
dustry. 

Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Sa will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I have 
not heard from the processors opposing 
this section in Wisconsin. Apparently 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Joxunson] has heard from the processors. 
I have not. As a matter of fact, I have 
not heard from anyone in Wisconsin 
either for or against this particular 
dairy section. As to the voluntary dairy 
program that is proposed here, there is 
serious question in my mind as to 
whether this will or can get the com- 
pliance necessary to reduce milk produc- 
tion, but I do not believe it will hurt 
the present program. I had hoped the 
committee would set a minimum price 
support for milk for this marketing year 
of at least $3.25 for 3.82 milk. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. May I 
tell the gentleman that in the commit- 
tee we were unable to get a majority of 
the subcommittee to favor the dairy pro- 
gram submitted by the Department of 
Agriculture. The committee, realizing 
the great surplus, thought we had better 
have some kind of program. That is the 
reason we came out with this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ABBITT), there 
were—ayes 86, noes 108. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr.HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Anruso] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorp. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, as a 
representative from a big-city district 
where the bread-and-butter problem is 
a daily struggle, I am very much per- 
turbed over the regional and sectional 
approach to the farm bill. I served as 
a member of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee for 4 years, from 1955 to 1958 in- 
clusive, and was chairman of a subcom- 
mittee on consumer problems. It was 
my attitude then, and it is my attitude 
today, that we must approach the farm 
situation from the viewpoint of the en- 
tire Nation and for the good of the whole 
country. In other words, we must dis- 
cuss it and vote upon it as Americans, 
and not from a narrow sectional view- 
point or the limited interests of a par- 
ticular group. 

In determining food and agriculture 
policies for our Nation, the Congress has 
an obligation to two vital segments of 
our society: To those who produce food, 
and to those who buy it in retail markets, 
namely, the consumers. The two seg- 
ments are not of equal size. There are 
more food buyers than growers—far 
more. Our farms are manned by only 8 
percent of our population. 

Under our form of government, 92 per- 
cent of the people may impose their will 
upon 8 percent, if they so desire. Yet, 
if that will is one which diminishes the 
8 percent economically, socially, and po- 
litically, the 92 percent suffer unfavor- 
able repercussions. On the other hand, 
a disregard for the general welfare by 
the minority also affects the whole of 
the society. 

I believe it to be the task of the Con- 
gress to help producers and consumers 
reconcile their interests and their needs, 
to help them find the common ground 
on which each group may make its max- 
imum contribution, for the welfare of all. 
We are debating the idea of equally dis- 
tributing among producers of food com- 
modities now in oversupply the respon- 
sibility for supply management. 

From the consumer’s point of view 
logical questions concerning this supply 
management procedure can be raised, 
such as: 

First. Will such a program result in 
scarcity? 

Second. Will such a program result in 
higher prices for meat, dairy products, 
bread, and other foods, thereby drasti- 
cally limiting the diets of millions of our 
people or force them to spend dispropor- 
tionate shares of their income for food? 

The questions about possible scarcity 
and prices must be asked and answered, 
if we are to attain a satisfactory solu- 
tion. President Kennedy, in requesting 
farm and food policy action by this Con- 
gress, emphasized two goals: 

First, making maximum use of our 
productive abundance to advance the 
cause of peace and freedom throughout 
the world; to assure Americans of a high 
standard of living; and to provide an im- 
portant weapon against poverty and dis- 
ease. 

Second, finding a balance between 
production and demand that will avoid 
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waste of private effort and public re- 
sources. 

The scarcity idea was vigorously op- 
posed by the President. Neither does 
scarcity figure in the administration’s 
proposals for realization of objectives 
cited by the President. Nor does it crop 
up anywhere in relationship to com- 
modities which have long been under 
supply-management programs similar to 
those recommended for feed grains and 
wheat. 

It may be asked: Is there a shortage of 
cotton? Are retail prices for cotton 
products exorbitant? Is there a short- 
age of tobacco? When the taxes of vari- 
ous levels of Government are deducted 
from tobacco products, are their retail 
prices unreasonable? Are there short- 
ages of rice? Of peanuts? Is there con- 
sumer resentment to these commodities 
that is based on the retail prices? 

The consistent answer is “No.” We 
have no scarcity of cotton, or tobacco, 
or rice, or peanuts. We have no in- 
flated price schedule for them in our 
stores. The truth of the matter is that 
we have effectively learned how to op- 
erate supply management programs in 
which every producer shares responsi- 
bility for adoption and maintenance. 
Our difficulties have come with those in 
which there is not equitable distribution 
of responsibility. In and out, up and 
down participation in voluntary supply 
management efforts tend to spread, 
rather than limit, the supply price gam- 
ble for both consumers and producers. 
Neither can afford instability. 

Consumers have a stake in four facets 
of agriculture: 

First. They have an interest, for 
health and household budget reasons, in 
a productive farm economy that ade- 
quately meets current food needs and 
makes provision for reserves that will 
carry us through natural and manmade 
emergencies. 

Second. They have an interest, for 
humanitarian and personal income rea- 
sons, in an agricultural economy that 
provides a fair return on labor and in- 
vestment for farm families, because such 
families and others associated with the 
food industry are good customers for 
the goods and services provided by city 
people—if they have the money with 
which to buy them. 

Third. They have an interest, for cul- 
tural, spiritual and political reasons, in 
maintenance of the free and independ- 
ent family farm system, because it not 
only provides the most and best foods, 
but grade A citizens as well. 

Fourth. Consumers have an interest 
in avoiding waste of public resources by 
a sound Federal fiscal policy in relation- 
ship to agriculture. 

I am convinced that these consumer 
interests are protected in the bill under 
consideration, H.R. 11222. 

The procedures for establishing an- 
nual production goals for feed grains and 
wheat not only provide for abundant 
annual crops, but make it possible for 
both farmers and Government to main- 
tain reserves. 

Fair farm income is vital in relation- 
ship to total economic growth, and to 
the stability of employment in factories 
and retail outlets. By the very nature 
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of their business, farmers have to be big 
spenders. The investment in agriculture 
in 1961 was over $200 billion—a figure 
representing about three-fourths of the 
value of the current assets of all the 
corporations in the country and three- 
fifths of the market value of all corpo- 
ration stocks on the New York exchange. 

The farmer last year spent $27 billion 
just running his business. He spends 
around $2.5 billion a year for trucks, 
tractors, and other farm equipment. He 
puts another $3.4 billion a year into 
fuel, lubricants, and equipment mainte- 
nance. No single industry consumes as 
much petroleum as farming. Last year 
the farmer used 28 billion kilowatts of 
electricity, and spent another $12.7 bil- 
lion for household repairs, furniture, TV 
and radio sets, refrigerators, stoves, 
clothing, personal needs, and food. The 
farmer provides jobs for others. Ten 
million people are engaged in storing, 
transporting, processing, and merchan- 
dising agricultural products. Six mil- 
lion people work at providing the sup- 
plies farmers use. 

It is important to the rest of us that 
the 8 percent of our farm population not 
only be kept in business, but that it be 
on fair terms in relationship to the rest 
of the Nation. Leaving out all other 
aspects. This is a just and fair request. 

The family farm, when it is operated 
in an atmosphere of fair income oppor- 
tunity, enriches all aspects of American 
life. It not only produces food, it also 
turns out citizens with an appreciation 
for both the responsibilities and privi- 
leges of citizenship. 

The farms of our Nation produce young 
men and women who achieve recognition 
as leaders in business, industry and Gov- 
ernment and as scientists, writers, 
teachers, artists and highly skilled 
mechanics. 

Those who would compare efforts to- 
ward farmer-Government cooperation in 
our own country with the efforts of 
countries under Communist domination 
overlook one significant factor. We are 
concerned with distributing the benefits 
of abundance. They are concerned with 
distributing both the burdens and the 
blame of scarcity. 

American consumers eat more of a 
greater variety of quality foods at less 
cost in hours of work than any other food 
buyers in the world. They have, in sub- 
stantial degree, been subsidized by our 
farmers in terms of family meals, school 
lunches and in meeting their obligations 
to provide food for fellow citizens on 
public welfare rolls. 

On the other hand, farmers can be 
grateful for the contributions made to 
their welfare by their fellow citizens. 
The technological advancements in agri- 
culture have not all originated on the 
farm. And while the American farmer is 
not sharing in economic rewards to the 
extent that he would like, his lot is better 
than that of farmers anywhere else in 
the world—and he did not achieve it 
entirely alone. 

As we seek to reconcile, in the best 
possible terms, the interests of our food 
growers and food buyers, we must ap- 
preciate the fact that both groups pay 
taxes and have a stake in sound fiscal 
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policy. Production policies that pay no 
heed to avoiding waste of private efforts 
and public resources do not constitute 
sound national policy. Millions of dol- 
lars spent to store commodities that are 
neither needed nor wanted represented 
waste—waste of money, waste of labor, 
waste of seed and machines, waste of 
food and fiber. Proper supply manage- 
ment procedures will eliminate waste 
without creating scarcity. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill offers a realistic 
approach to the supply problems with 
which we are faced in feed grains and 
wheat. It is based upon experience with 
such other agricultural commodities as 
cotton, rice, and tobacco. It ties reason- 
able supply and price levels together, 
thus providing a sound basis for living 
with abundance. It serves both producer 
and consumer, and effectively attacks 
waste of farm and treasury resources. 
I urge you to consider it in positive terms, 
and to approve it. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
three amendments at the Clerk’s desk 
which I ask unanimous consent to be 
considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a substitute amendment which I wish to 
offer to one of the gentleman’s amend- 
ments, and therefore I must object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENNINGS: On 
page 27, line 16, and on page 28, line 14, 
strike out “twenty-five” and substitute 
“forty.” 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, this is a 
family farm amendment. In the present 
bill anyone who has up to a 25-acre feed 
grain base may, at his own option, de- 
termine whether or not he will go into 
the feed grain program. If he desires 
not to go into the feed grain program, 
he may raise all of his base acreage and 
he will not be permitted to vote in the 
referendum and he will not be given sup- 
port prices. This amendment merely 
changes that 25-acre provision to 40 
acres. What will happen under this 
amendment is that about two-thirds of 
the farmers in about 20 of the States will 
have the option of determining whether 
or not they will go into the feed grain 
program. 

If they participate in the program, 
they will get the benefits of price sup- 
ports, they will have the opportunity to 
vote in the referendum. If they decide 
to stay out, they will not be affected in 
any way. 

Even though two-thirds of the farmers 
will have that decision, let me say that 
those two-thirds of the farmers raise 
about 10 percent of all the feed grains 
produced. So I think this is a good 
amendment; it gives freedom of choice. 
There is no way it can hurt the bill. It 
can help as far as individual districts 
are concerned, and I respectfully request 
that this amendment be adopted. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 
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Mr. BELCHER. I will ask the dis- 
tinguished gentleman if this 40-acre ex- 
emption is similar in effect to the 15-acre 
wheat exemption that we have had in 
the law. 

Mr. JENNINGS. No, I will say to the 
gentleman that it is not, because under 
the 15-acre wheat exemption anyone, 
regardless of whether he has ever raised 
wheat or not, may raise up to 15 acres 
without any penalty provision or without 
participation. This amendment per- 
tains only to those people who have a 
feed grain base up to 40 acres. They 
may raise up to 40 acres without partici- 
pation in the program. It does not say 
that anyone may raise 40 acres of grain 
regardless of whether they have a feed 
grain base or not. 

Mr. BELCHER. It applies to the man 
who raised 40 acres of feed grain in 
1959-60? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Not only the man 
who raised 40 acres, but whatever his 
acreage was in the base period up to 40. 
If his average was 10, then he can grow 
10 acres. If it was 20 or 30, then it 
would be 20 or 30. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BREEDING. In regard to this 40- 
acre operator, if he elects to not take ad- 
vantage of the program and not to be in 
the control program but does grow this 
grain, is he allowed to sell in the open 
market? And does he get support 
prices? 

Mr. JENNINGS. He is not- allowed 
support prices on his production, nor is 
he allowed to vote in the referendum 
which would determine whether the 
other farmers are going to come in un- 
der the program. He is allowed to sell 
in the open market and receive the mar- 
ket price. 

Mr. BREEDING. But he cannot sell 
in the open market and get price sup- 
ports? 

Mr. JENNINGS. No; he cannot get 
price supports. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CHELF. I am strongly for the 
gentleman’s amendment and shall sup- 
port it, because if it is adopted it will take 
care of 90 percent of my farmers. I 
want to thank the gentleman for offer- 
ingit. This is a wise move. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his support. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Would not 
this disfranchise two-thirds of the farm- 
ers in the referendum? 

Mr. JENNINGS. No, as I explained, it 
does not disfranchise anyone; it merely 
says that if he does not want to partici- 
pate he does not have to, but if they 
desire to participate then they may vote 
and may receive support prices. It does 
not disfranchise anyone; it merely gives 
them an opportunity. It is a good 
amendment, and I ask for its adoption. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday we learned 
that a number of amendments would be 
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approved by the Committee, and I think 
it was pretty well indicated that many 
of them would come under the heading 
of “vote bait.” 

Yesterday I also made some reference 
to a letter addressed to certain of my 
Republican colleagues by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in which he undertook to 
castigate the Republican leadership for 
opposition just for opposition’s sake. 
Then he referred to the fact that many 
Members to whom he addressed the let- 
ter on our side would be under great 
pressure. 

I said yesterday that we were not 
guilty of opposition for opposition’s 
sake. I also said that we were not twist- 
ing anybody’s arm. 

Today there has been released to the 
press, and it is being published in the 
public press, hence is a matter of pub- 
lic record, a news release from a Demo- 
cratic Member of this body, not a Re- 
publican Member. 

I want you to know what is in that 
release. I may say I spoke to the ma- 
jority leader about this earlier in the 
day and indicated to him that in my 
opinion it ought to be called to the at- 
tention of the membership. 

This release is as follows: 


During the past year and a half I have 
frequently stated that one of the most en- 
joyable aspects of this job has been the lack 
of political pressure from the administration 
seeking votes in one direction or another. 
Things have changed. Perhaps they have 
become somewhat touchy on the question of 
why Congress hasn’t passed more of the 
President’s program—perhaps it is only be- 
cause the bill to increase the debt limit ceil- 
ing and the farm bill both came up at the 
same time, but this week my arm aches from 
the twisting it has taken lately. 

The line between legitimate persuasion 
and illegitimate pressure is a very fine line 
indeed. No one can deny the right of any- 
one, whether he be the President of the 
United States or the lowliest inhabitant of 
our Nation, to ask a Representative to vote 
for or against a certain matter. That’s what 
he’s there for—to represent the wishes of 
his people. He knows, too, that on each 
controversial measure he will have to make 
a decision which will please some and offend 
others, and the threat is always implicit 
that those whom he offends will never help 
him get reelected. This is wholly legitimate 
and proper, 

On the other hand, there is something at 
least shadowy when defense contractors are 
advised to call their Congressmen and re- 
mind them that if they don’t vote for an 
increase in the debt ceiling defense contracts 
may be cut back with resulting unemploy- 
ment in their districts. In tribute to our 
own defense contractors, I hasten to say I 
received no such phone calls, but many other 
Congressmen did. 

I did receive both phone calls and a visit 
from a friendly representative of the Post 
Office Department. He didn’t want to talk 
about the eight new applications for post 
offices which are pending in the district; he 
wanted to talk about the farm bill. Now 
isn’t it odd that the man who came to talk 
about the farm bill came from the Post 
Office Department and not the Department 
of Agriculture? Do you suppose it has any- 
thing to do with those pending post offices? 
The arm aches this week, but the voice is 
still loud and clear. 


That is under today’s dateline. 


So I ask now, Who is putting on the 
pressure? Why all this big drive to get 


the bill passed? 
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I said earlier I propose to vote against 
it, and if anything I have more reason 
for voting against it now, after listening 
to the debate than when it started, be- 
cause I think it is a thoroughly bad bill. 
It offers the farmer a choice between 
regimentation and ruin. 

As I said yesterday, if I wanted to look 
only at politics, I would not be actively 
trying to defeat this bill, because if you 
on the Democratic side pass it and it 
goes into effect you will rue the day you 
ever did so. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never been 
known as much of a gut fighter; I have 
always been kind of a peaceful man. 
This does not mean that I do not have 
any guts. I did not intend to take the 
well to speak on this bill whatsoever, but 
I will acknowledge the authorship of that 
column which was just read. And, I will 
say further that there came a time in 
the lobbying for this bill when I did de- 
clare a personal declaration of independ- 
ence. I thought it was wrong that the 
Post Office Department should be lobby- 
ing as far as the farm bill is concerned 
and I still think it is wrong, but I also 
state that I do not think the gentlemen 
on the other side of the aisle are any 
strangers to the gentle art of persuasion. 
I think that when the chips are counted 
here there may well be more votes against 
this bill on this side of the aisle than 
there are for it on that side of the aisle. 
And, I do not know whether this indi- 
cates that there is more independent 
thinking over here or more pressure over 
there. But, I do say this, I do not like 
this bill. It has been no secret that I do 
not like this bill and I intend to vote 
against it. But, it is a subject on which 
I believe reasonable men may differ. I 
think that time may prove me to be 
wrong. I hope so. I think time may 
well prove that the rest of us who ap- 
prove this bill are wrong. But, I expect 
that this bill will pass and I do believe 
this: I believe that if the Members on 
that side of the aisle felt as free to vote 
for it as I feel to vote against it, this 
bill would pass by a mile. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to share the 
distinction with my colleague of being 
one of those Democrats who is going to 
vote against this bill. I also come from 
the State of Indiana, the home State of 
the minority leader. 

I am going to vote against this bill 
because of deep convictions which I have. 
Now, I would like to be very frank with 
the membership of this House and say 
that I have consulted with and have been 
counseled and advised by the members 
of the administration concerning this 
bill, but I will say this, they have been 
very, very considerate of my position and 
that no one has twisted my arm. No one 
has exerted what I would call undue 
pressure. 

Now, I want to say this, too, that those 
of you who think that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has a no-win policy, are 
wrong, because they are out to win and 
they determined to win many of these 
battles we are fighting; I, for one, ad- 
mire them for this determination. But 
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despite this determination there has 
been no undue pressure exerted against 
me, and I know of no undue pressure 
exerted against Members on this side of 
the aisle who will vote “no” on this or 
any other bill. I have the utmost ad- 
miration for an administration which 
will fight for the things in which it be- 
lieves. I hope that they continue to 
fight, and I hope that we do something 
about this do-nothing attitude, this 
pessimistic attitude, this negative atti- 
tude which prevails on the minority side, 
not just on a bill now and then but on 
every single constructive bill that comes 
before this House of Representatives. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSH. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. I understand that 
yesterday the gentleman from Indiana 
had a poll taken of his district, and it 
was reported to me that the poll indi- 
cated a vote of 8 to 1 against this bill; 
is that correct or not? 

Mr. ROUSH. That is correct, Mr. 
Minority Leader. And, I say this to the 
minority leader: 

Mr. Chairman, I have a very unique 
district in these United States, and that 
the views of my farmer constituents cer- 
tainly are not the views of many of the 
constituents of my other colleagues on 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I certainly want to 
commend the gentleman from Indiana 
for listening to the voice of his con- 
stituents instead of his administration 
when those viewpoints conflict. 

Mr. ROUSH. I might say to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma that I must con- 
fess that I listened to the voice of my 
constituents, but that voice merely con- 
firmed convictions I happen to have on 
this particular piece of legislation. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. I yield to 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we cannot limit debate on this 
amendment? I think it is all well under- 
stood. It increases the acreage from 25 
to 40 acres. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I do not believe any- 
one on this side of the aisle has taken 
the floor in opposition to the amend- 
ment, and I would like to have 5 minutes 
reserved to myself. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, am I recognized for a full 5 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not mean to cut off the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. IcHorp]. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man and Members of the House, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia, and I take note of the fact that 
the gentleman from Virginia is a Demo- 
crat who has offered a constructive 
amendment to this bill. I want to ad- 
vise the distinguished minority floor 
leader, for whom I have a great deal of 
respect, that I am going to vote for this 
bill, regardless of whether or not this 
amendment is adopted, barring the 
adoption, of course, of further undesir- 
able amendments. It is not my purpose 
as a new Member of Congress to tell any 
of you Members with more seniority how 
you should act when someone tries to 
twist your arm. But I think I can tell 
the gentleman from Indiana that if he 
cannot stand a little arm twisting in 
this game, he had better get out of it, 
bocsus this is the rough game of poli- 
ties. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
bill, not because of anyone twisting my 
arm. I would also advise the gentle- 
man from Indiana that I voted against 
the bill to increase the debt ceiling. I 
did it because I thought that was one 
way to stop some of this exorbitant 
spending. I did it after a member of 
the Department of Defense came into 
my office and talked tome. I happen to 
have located in my congressional dis- 
trict, Fort Leonard Wood. He did not 
try to twist my arm. But I assure the 
gentleman from Indiana if he had tried 
to twist my arm, if he had threatened 
to reduce expenditures going into my 
district, I would have said “Cut them.” 
That is what any Member of Congress 
should do when they attempt to twist his 
arm. 

Mr. Chairman, for 3 days the House 
has been arguing H.R. 11222, dealing 
with one of the most complicated and 
unresolved problems in the history of 
the American Republic. It is, indeed, a 
difficult problem. But I think that we 
can rejoice in the fact that it is a prob- 
lem of surplus and not one of deficits. 
That is what it is—a problem of abun- 
dance. I take my hat off to the Ameri- 
can farmer. He is the most efficient pro- 
ducer in the American economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the 
debate on this bill, which has been long, 
often emotional, and frequently of po- 
litical color, and I am highly disap- 
pointed that the minority party has 
taken a position of obstruction rather 
than pursuing an affirmative course of 
constructive action. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a piece of legis- 
lation on which it has been very difficult 
for me to make up my mind. But I have 
finally decided to vote for H.R. 11222, 
not because I think that this is a final 
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solution to the farm problem—I believe 
that the farm problem will be with us 
after this bill is passed—but I am voting 
for this bill because of the other alter- 
native—the dark and dismal alternative 
of reverting back to the policies of Ezra 
Taft Benson—which would not be fair to 
the American farmer, which would not 
be fair to the American consumer, and 
which would not be fair to the taxpay- 
ers of the United States. 

I personally do not believe this bill is 
the best approach. But at least it is an 
approach which is more than the 
minority has proposed for the last 3 
days. I realize that if you are going to 
have farm price supports you must have 
controls. The two go together and I 
have long thought that our farm pro- 
gram should be set up on a pound-and- 
unit basis; that is, guaranteeing each 
farmer a parity price on a limited amount 
of production and letting the excess pro- 
duction seek its own level in the market- 
place on a free market basis. This, I 
believe to be the only way to save the 
family sized farm and I think it will 
eventually be our farm program. 

But such a bill is not before me today 
and I have to be realistic. The state- 
ment has been made during debate that 
some Members are going to vote for or 
against the bill because of political 
reasons. Political reasons have cer- 
tainly been no consideration of mine in 
making my decision to support this bill. 
The farm problem is too serious to play 
politics on. I am casting my vote for 
H.R. 11222 and I earnestly beseech the 
distinguished chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee and the members of the 
committee to keep at this problem and 
I know they will, for we definitely owe 
to the American farmer our diligent at- 
tention to a problem caused only by 
efficiency and industry, and industry and 
efficiency should always be rewarded, 
and in this case rewarded with a solu- 
tion to the tremendous farm problems. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JEN- 
NINGS] which will provide that the so- 
called 25-acre exemption be raised to 40 
acres. The gentleman from Virginia 
attempted to point out in his remarks 
that this was not an exemption; if a 
farmer had been raising only 10 acres in 
1959 and 1960, it would not make any 
difference whether he raised 40 acres in 
1961 and 1962, he would only get his 10 
acres as his base, which was his base in 
the 2 previous years. 

As the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Coorxrv] pointed out the day 
before yesterday in a table that he of- 
fered for the Recorp, under the 25-acre 
so-called exemption, 12 million acres 
would be exempt from reduction in pro- 
duction. As a matter of fact, I should 
like to ask the chairman how many 
acres would be exempt from reduction in 
production if that 40-acre amendment 
would become law. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, unfor- 
tunately, I do not have the figures. I 
paon only about the 25-acre exemp- 
tion. 
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Mr. QUIE. In the State of North 
Carolina, 82 percent of the feed grain 
farmers would be exempt under the 25- 
acre exemption, What percentage of the 
North Carolina farmers would be ex- 
empt under the 40-acre exemption? 

Mr. COOLEY. I stated to my friend 
that unfortunately I do not have the 
figures. But substantially more would 
be eliminated. But they are not really 
eliminated. They are just in the posi- 
tion of having to make a choice whether 
to come under the program or not. 

Mr. QUIE. Then I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JEN- 
NINGS] who offered the amendment, un- 
der the table offered by the chairman of 
the committee, 89 percent of the feed 
grain farmers would be exempt under the 
25-acre exemption. What percentage of 
the farmers would be exempt under the 
40-acre exemption? 

Mr. JENNINGS. As I pointed out, 
none of them would be exempt, because 
this is not an exemption. This is a free- 
dom of choice. But I will say to the 
gentleman that a little better than 90 
percent—90.3 percent, I believe, of the 
Virginia farmers would have freedom of 
choice whether to come into the program 
or stay out, but none of them would 
be exempt. Let me say, also, that of all 
the farmers in the United States they 
represent less than 20 percent of all the 
feed grains that are produced. 

Mr. QUIE. This is why I am opposed 
to the bill. It is because of such loop- 
holes as this where in one State better 
than 90 percent of the farmers who pro- 
duce feed grains are exempt. They do 
not have to take any reduction in pro- 
duction. It means that those of us in 
the Midwest are going to have to take 
the reduction in production that should 
have been taken in some of the other 
States. 

As was pointed out, these States will 
be penalized if they raise an amount 
above that which they produced in 1959 
and 1960. They do not have the right 
to vote in that area, but they do not have 
to take a reduction in production. This, 
again, I want to point out, is how com- 
pletely unfair this bill is. Everybody 
ought to be covered and take the reduc- 
tion in production or else the program 
ought to be voluntary. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Under the 40-acre- 
exemption provision we are advised it 
will affect only 10 percent of the national 
production. 

Mr. QUIE. That means that 10 per- 
cent additional acres will be affected by 
the so-called deficit areas amendment, 
but what percentage of the farmers 
would be exempt? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know what 
percentage of the farmers. Iam talking 
about overall production, It would be 
involved only to the extent of 10 percent. 

Mr. QUIE. Right now under the 25- 
acre so-called exemption 54 percent of 
the farmers in the country are exempt, 
but under the 40-acre exemption even 
more will be exempt and the program 
will all be poured onto the Midwest and 
the reduction in production will have to 
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happen there. We saw before how these 
special exemptions could ruin a program. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought this amend- 
ment was designed to take care of the 
family size farm, yet we find only 10 per- 
cent covered under this amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Ten percent additional 
acres, but this means that the family 
size farm will not have the right to vote. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to pur- 
sue the matter further. I think it is 
perfectly plain this is a liberalizing 
amendment. When you adopt the 
amendment you are dealing with only 
10 percent of the national production. 
If they want to come into this program 
they can come in and vote and partici- 
pate and receive price supports. So I 
urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. It seems to me the 
same objection voiced against the 25- 
acre amendment can be voiced against 
the 40-acre amendment. It is com- 
pounding a felony. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would call it a mere 
misdemeanor. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I urge that this 
amendment be rejected. 

Mr. Chairman, this feed grain bill in 
some respects is similar to our income 
tax law. In our tax law we start out 
with a rate that is supposed to apply to 
everyone. But the first thing we know 
certain groups and individuals get spe- 
cial treatment. They get exemptions 
and deductions which others do not. 
The result, of course, is that some peo- 
ple end up carrying a much heavier tax 
burden than do others. 

So it is with this proposed feed grain 
program. First we started out with the 
idea of a national feed grain program 
applying to everyone. Then it was the 
feed deficit amendment to give special 
treatment to farmers outside the corn- 
sorghum belts. Next it was a corn for 
silage amendment. Then it was a so- 
called small farm exemption for farms 
with base acreage of less than 25 acres. 
And, now it is proposed that this limita- 
tion be raised to 40 acres. 

The net effect of all these special gim- 
micks is to saddle the Midwest farmer 
with heavier and heavier burden of cut- 
ting his production. It is completely un- 
fair to further penalize the great Mid- 
west area of the country. I strongly 
urge that the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the chairman for or 
against the amendment? 

Mr, COOLEY. I am for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. You are for the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right, to in- 
3 the acreage allotment from 25 to 
40. 
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Mr. GROSS. You want to liberalize it 
some more? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Gross moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to know from the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Cootry], how he could 
oppose the Abernethy amendment and 
support this one. 

Mr.COOLEY. The Abernethy amend- 
ment would affect 85 or 90 percent of 
the production. 

Mr. GROSS. This is less worse? 

Mr. COOLEY. Thatisright. That is 
why I said it was just a misdemeanor. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this the climate in 
which we are passing upon a bill of such 
importance? Is this the attitude that 
you want to take toward a bill that af- 
fects all the farmers of America? 

Mr. COOLEY. It is exactly the atti- 
tude we want to take. That is the rea- 
son the 25-acre provision was inserted. 
Now we are increasing the 25 acres to 
40 acres, which, as I say, affects only 
about 10 percent of the production. 

Mr. GROSS. The Lord help the 
American farmer if this is the attitude. 
The farmer under the circumstances and 
the amendments being adopted is des- 
tined to be the victim of a cruel hoax. 
It cannot be any other way. The Amer- 
ican farmer is being penalized today, and 
the chairman well knows it. 

Mr. COOLEY. We want you to vote 
for the American farmer. Here is an 
opportunity to do it. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to be able 
to vote for a bill that would help the 
American farmer. Will you not some 
day bring out a bill to help him find his 
place in the economic life of this 
country? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been trying to get the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, to tell me why 
the 25-acre exemption was good 2 weeks 
ago and now it has to be 40 acres? The 
facts have not changed. The facts are 
the same as they were. 

Mr. COOLEY. The membership prob- 
ably might be softened up by this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. AVERY. What was that? Will 
the gentleman restate that? 

Mr. COOLEY. Do you want me to tell 
the truth? 

Mr. CHELF. It is because he needs 
fellows like me to vote for the bill. That 
is why. I cannot vote for it unless you 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. AVERY. That clears that up. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
have just a little bit of order, we now 
have the answer from the gentleman 
from Kentucky and this has been the 
situation throughout the day. Either 
we pass an amendment or a Member 
says he will not vote for the bill. It is 
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just about that simple. The bill has to 
be fashioned to fit the individual wishes 
of a lot of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or it will not pass the House. 
That is the story. 

Mr. Chairman, in the time remaining 
I want to comment on some of the state- 
ments which have been made in con- 
nection with this bill. For instance, 
someone said, and I believe it was the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SISK] or 
perhaps it was the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Poace], that we must get back to 
the law of supply and demand as a means 
of establishing prices for farmers. Well, 
Mr. Poace, we had the law of supply and 
demand in 1930 and 1932, you remember. 
We had supplies of farm products on 
every han’ and enormous demand for 
food and fiber on the part of consumers, 
but the so-called law of supply and de- 
mand failed to work either for farmers 
or consumers. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield briefly. 

Mr. POAGE. There was not anybody 
trying to make it work for the farmers 
then. We are trying to make it work for 
the farmers and we are trying to get your 
help to try to make it work for the 
farmers. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, sure. You know 
that the law of supply and demand will 
not work today. It did not work then as 
a means of fixing fair prices for farmers 
in this country. 

Then there has been much talk about 
surpluses and we can all agree these 
should be reduced, but if you ever do get 
around to a supply and demand situation 
in agriculture by abolishing surpluses 
you will be in deep trouble because em- 
bedded in foreign policy, among other 
things, is a growing reliance upon sur- 
pluses. Do you know that this Govern- 
ment recently used $3 million that ac- 
crued from the so-called sale of farm 
products to Bolivia to provide for the 
retirement of 6,000 surplus mine workers 
in that South American country? 

If ever this country runs out of farm 
surpluses it will be in trouble with the 
school lunch program, with foreign 
policy, and a host of welfare programs at 
home and abroad. But this is a bad bill 
because it will not provide American 
farmers with their fair share of the na- 
tional income and it will make a czar 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

These are only a few of the reasons 
why I oppose this bill. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, 

Mr. MICHEL. A little later under the 
5-minute rule, I am going to make 
some remarks with respect to the cost of 
this program. What is the difference 
in the cost according to the projected 
figures if we amend the bill to read 40 
acres instead of 25? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think there 
would be any substantial difference. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferentia] motion. 

I would like to have an answer from 
the chairman, if he has any, on any ad- 
justment in the cost figures if we change 
this from 25 acres to 40 acres? 
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Mr. COOLEY. I just gave you my 
opinion. I do not think it would make 
any difference in cost. Any statement 
along that line would necessarily be in 
the realm of speculation and conjec- 
ture. No one knows how many of these 
producers will come in to the program 
and who will stay out. 

Mr. MICHEL, If it does not make any 
difference in the cost whatsoever, we 
might just as well open the door wide 
and I might point out that this factor 
of cost is pretty much of a prime consid- 
eration to many of us. If it does not 
make any difference, we might as well 
open the door wide open, if there is no 
difference in the cost. 

Mr. COOLEY. The door will be wide 
open. Anybody can come in, if they 
want to, if they have a base. 

Mr. MICHEL. And it does not cost 
the taxpayer any more in the end? 

Mr. COOLEY. I would say that, per- 
haps, the larger the participation, the 
greater the cost might be. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is just the kind 
of nebulous answer when I asked the 
question the other day. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that the answer must at this 
time be nebulous. I cannot give the 
gentleman any better answer than that. 

A little later we will have something 
specific. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL., I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. While the gentleman 
is on the subject, it might be well to 
conjecture the cost of the many amend- 
ments, which have been proposed by the 
majority. It is a completely nebulous 
figure. Nobody knows how many mil- 
lions of dollars are involved. 

Mr. MICHEL. I think that is right. 

Because there seems to be considerable 
confusion I want to point out again that 
this bill does not change the compen- 
satory formula of payments made to the 
farmers. It is no different from what 
we are doing today, but with only 24.7 
percent of the base acreage in the pro- 
gram it cost $782 million in 1961. With 
a 3-percent increase this year, to 27.6 
percent of the base acreage involved, by 
the committee’s own report it is costing 
$900 million. The Secretary’s letter that 
he sent to all of us said this is going to 
result in a reduction of cost to $500 mil- 
lion. There is no basis in fact for this 
figure at all. 

I just appeal to your good logic and 
reason, that is all. If the proportion of 
the base acreage involved is only 27 per- 
cent under this program today how, in 
heaven’s name, can the cost be reduced 
if the percentage of the base acreage 
increases with the enactment of this 
bill? It has got to go up. In 2 or 3 
weeks we are going to have the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill before us on the 
floor of this House. If you think the 
cost is going to be less this year than 
last year you are mistaken. And if you 
think it is going to be high this year, 
wait until next year when you come back 
again and you have to foot the cost of 
this bill. 

I ask the Members who represent ur- 
ban areas to think of these things. 
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When we divert acreage under the exist- 
ing program or under the terms of this 
bill it costs the taxpayer $50 an acre, as 
for example in my district, and then on 
top of this the farmer can get a Federal 
payment for a cover crop under ACP. 
The cost of these payments alone will 
amount to a quarter of a billion dollars 
this year. It is crazy, foolishly crazy for 
us to continue this, and it is the people 
in the urban areas, the consuming public 
who have got to pay the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about the present feed grain pro- 
gram? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. We are abandoning 
that program, we are giving it up. 

Mr. MICHEL. I am speaking about 
the programs that are in this bill. 

Mr, COOLEY. If we do not pass this 
bill we are going back to the program the 
gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. MICHEL. No, we are not doing 
that at all. 

Mr. COOLEY. We will be going back 
to the 1958 program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 103, noes 149. 

So the preferential motion was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Avery) there 
were—ayes 160, noes 98. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENNINGS: On 
page 41, line 19, change the period to a 
comma and add the following: “but exclud- 
ing the acreage of feed grains harvested for 
silage not in excess of the acreage of feed 
grains harvested for silage during the base 
period as defined in section 360(d) if the 
operator of the farm elects in writing to have 
such feed grains harvested for silage excluded. 
The review provisions applicable to market- 
ing quotas in sections 361-367 shall apply to 
the determination of the acreage of silage 
exempt under this subsection.” 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr, Chairman, what 
this amendment does, it merely says that 
a farmer, at his own election, in writ- 
ing, may go to his ASC committee and 
say “I do not desire to have my corn or 
other grain which I raise for ensilage in- 
cluded in my feed grain base.” He may 
then continue to grow the ensilage that 
he grew in 1959 and 1960, his average of 
the base year period, and not have that 
included in his base. 

Now, let me give you an example. A 
farmer back in 1959-60 grew 10 acres 
of corn, grain sorghums, or what have 
you for grain. Ee also grew 25 acres of 
corn for ensilage. This merely says that 
the farmer, if he so elects, may exclude 
that 25 acres that he grew for ensilage in 
his feed grain base. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
will accept the amendment. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I am perfectly 
willing to accept the amendment as far 
as I am concerned, 
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Mr. JENNINGS. I hope the amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 


Mr. TAYLOR. I would like to ask a 


question or two of the gentleman from 
Virginia. Under your amendment the 
farmer could produce as ensilage what 
he produced in the base period, 1959- 
60, but no more? 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Now, what provision 
is made for a farmer who is now in 
business but was not in business in 19602 

Mr. JENNINGS. The same provision 
as made in the feed grain provision: 1 
percent reserved to the States and 4 
percent now under the Mahon amend- 
ment that will be reserved to the county 
for the new growers, hardship cases, 
or any other acceptable reasons that 
exist. They go down to the farmer- 
elected committee and present their 
case, and if they are not satisfied with 
their decision, they can appeal to the 
appeals committee and then they can 
appeal it to the State committee and 
then through the courts available in 
the U.S. Government. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Is there any provision 
which would protect the farmer who 
during the last 2 years has built a new 
silo and purchased new harvesting equip- 
ment to increase his production? 

Mr, JENNINGS. That is one of the 
questions that the county committee 
would take into consideration, and I 
have every confidence that the county 
committee would do what is right and 
just. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. As I recall, the farmer 
was compelled to figure his ensilage 
acres as part of his feed grain base for 
1961-62; is that not correct? 

Mr. JENNINGS. You are talking 
about the emergency feed grain pro- 
vision? 

Mr. AVERY. Yes. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. AVERY. What becomes his feed 
grain base for 1963? Is it the total of 
his feed grain and his ensilage; is that 
his new base? 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is correct. It 
is the same as it was in 1961. It is still 
based on 1959-60. 

Mr. AVERY. Then he could plant 
silage in addition to that without being 
in violation? 

Mr. JENNINGS. No. 

Mr. AVERY. This is very important, 
and I think it should be explained. 

Mr. JENNINGS. It is very important. 
If the gentleman will suspend for a min- 
ute, I will try to explain again. The 
farmer, using the same example, who 
during 1959 and 1960 had a feed grain 
base of 75 acres, and 50 acres of that 
was planted for grain and 25 acres was 
planted for ensilage, under this provi- 
sion he may, at his own option, in writ- 
ing, exclude from his feed grain base 
and plant what he planted during 1959- 
60 to ensilage without affecting his grain 
base. In other words 25A. 
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Mr. AVERY: In the same example, 
what is his feed grain base for 1963? 

Mr. JENNINGS. - His feed grain base 
would be 75 acres. : 

Mr. AVERY. Well, then, am I not 
correct that he can plant ensilage in ad- 
dition to that without being in viola- 
tion? 

Mr. JENNINGS. He cannot. He 
could only plant 25 acres because that 
was included in his base. But, he could 
plant that 25 acres which was included 
in his base as ensilage. He could plant 
that and not be affected by the partici- 
2 of this program on his feed for 
grain. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I have a question now 
about this 40-acre limitation. Suppose 
a farmer grows, we will say, 35 acres of 
grain, can he participate actively and 
grow as much ensilage as he wants to 
in addition? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Going back to the 
40-acre provision, this has no relation- 
ship to the 40-acre provision. 

Mr. HAYS. Why does it not have? 
In my district there is hardly anybody 
who will grow more than 40 acres of 
grain, but a lot of people would grow 
up to the 40-acre limitation. 

Mr. JENNINGS. He may grow what 
he did in 1959 and 1960. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. MASON. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS] 
now, and I would like to get this clear: 
As I understand it, under the 40-acre 
limitation the man does not participate 
in the program if he grows less than 40 
acres; is that right? 

Mr. JENNINGS. No, that is not right. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say to the 
gentleman from Ohio, if he will yield 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is wrong, for 
this reason: In the 40-acre provision 
those who have a feed grain base up to 
40 acres may participate, or they may 
elect not to participate. That would 
have no effect on this, other than that 
portion of that 40 acres which was in 
ensilage—which was grown for ensi- 
lage—may now be grown for ensilage 
and not included in that base acreage. 

Mr. HAYS. In other words, then, if 
a man was growing 30 acres of grain 
and 20 acres of ensilage, and if this 
amendment is passed, he is not included, 
and he could continue to do that? 

Mr. JENNINGS. If the gentleman 
will yield, he may still continue to grow 
20 acres of ensilage, 

Mr. HAYS. I am talking about the 
fact that he could continue to grow that 
amount, and not be affected? 
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Mr. JENNINGS. He may; you are 
correct. 

Mr. HAYS. That is the reason I asked 
that question, because if this amendment 
passes, plus the 40 acres, that makes my 
district like Ivory soap, 99/100 percent 
pure. 

Mr. JENNINGS. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I hope the gentleman 
can then vote for the change. 

Mr. HAYS. I think I can, because it 
will not affect anyone in my district. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to question 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JEN- 
NINGS] a little bit further in order to 
fully understand what the proposed 
amendment would do. 

Did I understand correctly that if a 
person had 20 acres of ensilage and 30 
acres of corn that he raises for grain, 
that then he would still be under the 40- 
acre exemption, even though 50 acres of 
corn were raised on this farm? 

Mr. JENNINGS. If the gentleman will 
yield, he would not be under the 40-acre 
exemption, because that would add up 
to a base of 50 acres. But this amend- 
ment proposes that at the election or 
option of the producer, his ensilage—the 
corn which he grew for ensilage—may 
not necessarily be counted into his base 
acreage, which means he could continue 
to grow his 20 acres for ensilage and 
then have 30 acres for grain. In other 
words, he may either come under the 
program or he may elect to stay out. 

Mr. QUIE. Then the assumption 
would be, as I understood the gentle- 
man from Ohio, that a person could take 
his 40 acres for grain and add onto that 
the acres that went into ensilage; is 
that correct? 

Mr. JENNINGS. If the gentleman 
will yield further, no; that is not correct. 
He cannot raise the 20 acres he had 
grown for ensilage. He may continue to 
grow that and then under the 40-acre 
exemption he would only have 30 acres 
left. He may either come under the 
program or stay out of the program. 
What we are saying is that ensilage will 
not count for purposes of a feed grain 
base, unless he so elects. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
this question to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace]. As I understood 
from the answer which was given to my 
question by the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. CooLEY], the difference be- 
tween the 25-acre exemption and the 
40-acre exemption would mean that 10 
percent more acres would be exempt. I 
also understood from his later comments 
that under the 40-acre exemption only 
10 percent of the acres in this country 
of feed grains were exempt. Which is 
true? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Approximately 13.8 per- 
cent of the total feed grain acres of the 
United States would be exempt if every- 
one took advantage of the exemption 
under the 40-acre amendment. Ac- 
tually, I think it is reasonable to assume 
that there would be about 10 percent. 

CvilI-——714 
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Mr. QUIE. Based upon the informa- 
tion contained in the table which the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cooter] inserted in the Rrecorp on the 
first day of the debate, under the 25-acre 
exemption, 12 percent of the acres would 
be exempt. If that is true, how could 
the percentage of acreage exempt now 
be 10 percent? 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman will 
yield, may I suggest. to the gentleman 
that the gentleman’s source of infor- 
mation is probably just as good as mine. 
The information I have is that the 40- 
acre exemption will probably take out 
about 10 percent of the acres of feed 
grains in the United States. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota may have data 
that would indicate something else. I 
am a little flattered that the gentleman 
feels that I have much better informa- 
tion than the gentleman has. But the 
gentleman asks for my information, and 
I am giving it to him. The gentleman 
may have other information, and the 
gentleman may prefer to believe that 
rather than believe me. The gentleman 
can take his choice. 

Mr. QUIE. I understand this infor- 
mation came from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I wonder if the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS] has anything 
to add to it? If so, I would be glad to 
hear from the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Minnesota that I have 
nothing to add. I think what the 
gentleman is referring to is the fact 
that probably in some of the States it 
would be as high as 20 percent. It 
would be as high as 20 or 25 percent. 
The information that I have is that 
under the 25-acre exemption it would be 
about 8 percent and under the 40-acre 
exemption it would amount to about 2 
or 3 percent more which would bring it 
up to a total of about 10 percent. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to read for the record the estimated 
number of farms that were exempt 
under the 25-acre exemption. That 
figure is 1,204,532, being 54 percent. 
The number of acres was 11,976,500, 
making 12 percent, according to this 
chart. All the added exemptions from 
all the amendments make it even more 
than the 12 percent. And if it gets up 


‘to about 20 percent you can imagine the 


amount of feed grain acres that the 


farmers of the Midwest are going to have 


to reduce in order to get the 25 million 
acres idled in order to bring a balance 
between supply and demand of feed 
grain. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
my question to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Jennincs]. Under the legis- 
lation before us, if I understand it, corn 
grown not for harvest as grain but for 
ensilage is classified as a feed grain. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Under the amend- 
ment which the gentleman is proposing, 
and notwithstanding his amendment, a 
farmer planting corn for use as ensilage 
and not for grain would still be under an 
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acreage restriction at least tied to his 
base of 1959-60 acreage. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. McINTIRE. The election that he 
has is simply to participate in the pro- 
gram or not. If he chooses to partici- 
pate then he would have to conform 
with such acreage adjustments as were 
NN under the program at that 

ime. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is true for the 
grain but not for the ensilage, because 
the purpose of this amendment is to ex- 
clude grain grown for ensilage up to his 
base which was established in 1959-60. 

Mr. MCINTIRE, My example was that 
he was growing only corn for ensilage, 
not grain of any other kind. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Then he would come 
under the provisions of the act and 
would be subject to the option of the 
40-acre provision; or, if he were above 
that, he would come under the act and 
would have to participate and cut back 
if the farmers voted for that program. 

Mr. McINTIRE. The bill before us, 
amended as the gentleman proposes, 
would still require a farmer who was 
growing corn for ensilage, this being his 
only grain, to hold to that base of 1959-60 
and if his acreage exceeded that base he 
would be subject to penalty whatever use 
he may wish to make of the ensilage. 

Mr. JENNINGS. If he were in excess 
of that amount and decided not to come 
under the 40-acre exemption, the gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Maine has emphasized 
the very point I had in mind. It seems 
to me this is a very ineffective amend- 
ment. It will not exempt corn for silage 
from the program. The farmer is still 
limited as to his base. It creates some 
more complications and loopholes in the 
feed grain program. It simply means 
that the corn farmer will have to cut 
back on his production that much more 
in order to make up for this new loop- 
hole in the law. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, the 
point that I wish to make for the record 
is that those of us who are interested 
in areas that are not producing grains 
for feed but might well be producing 
corn as ensilage corn, not for harvest— 
those acres are just as much under the 
provisions of this bill even as amended by 
the gentleman from Virginia as any 
other grain which might be grown on the 
farm. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute for the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TAYLOR as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
JENNINGS: On page 41, line 19, change the 
period to a comma and add the following: 
“but excluding the acreage of feed grains 
harvested for silage if the operator of the 
farm elects in writing to have such feed 
grains harvested for silage excluded.” 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, we 
have been hearing during the last 2 days 
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that amendments will be presented by 
committee members exempting silage 
and oats. I understand that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS] will 
present an amendment which complete- 
ly exempts oats. The silage amendment 
presented by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia provides only a limited exemption. 
It restricts each farmer to the amount 
of silage that he produced during the 
base years of 1959-60. My amendment 
would exempt silage entirely just as oats 
is being exempt. 

Silage accounts for only 8 percent of 
the total amount of feed grain produced 
nationally. In North Carolina it repre- 
sents only 4 percent of the feed grain 
produced, but in my district and in many 
other sections where grain is produced 
mostly for livestock consumption at 
home, silage represents the majority of 
all feed grain produced and it is all fed 
to dairy cattle and to beef cattle on the 
farm. 

Silage is a roughage. As a feed it 
competes with hay and fodder and not 
with dried grain. 

There are sound reasons justifying 
treating it separately from other corn 
or feed grain. Silage by its own nature 
is a commodity which cannot be shipped 
in commerce. It spoils as soon as air 
strikes it. It invariably is taken from 
the silo and fed immediately to livestock 
on the farm where it is produced, or 
close by. 

Silage has nothing to do with the na- 
tional grain surplus which we are con- 
cerned about. There is no surplus in 
silage. The Federal Government is not 
spending one penny on storage for silage. 

Exempting silage will not cause other 
grain producers to quickly shift to its 
production. 

Special silos and special farm ma- 
chinery must be purchased before a 
farmer goes into the business of produc- 
ing silage. He must purchase livestock 
before he can use it. 

In my section of the country and in 
many other sections the alfalfa beetle 
during the last 2 years has destroyed 
much of the alfalfa crop and livestock 
farmers have shifted and are shifting to 
corn and corn silage and have increased 
their silage production extensively dur- 
ing the last 2 or 3 years. When we cut 
them back to their 1959-60 silage base 
they will have to make a change in their 
operations. Some will shift to oat or 
barley silage but this requires special 
harvesting machinery which may cost 
$5,000 or more. The only alternative for 
many will be to sell part of their herd 
and reduce their operations. 

These dairymen and beef producers 
purchase dry feed on the national mar- 
ket. Practically every dairyman in my 
section of the country purchases more 
than $100 of feed per cow per year on the 
national market and most of it comes 
from the Western States. They repre- 
sent an important segment of the feed 
grain market and they are helping to 
reduce the surpluses. > 

Putting these livestock producers part 
way out of business and forcing them to 
curtail their operations is a hardship on 
them and will not aid in solving the na- 
tional grain surplus problem, but on the 
other hand we will be defeating the very 
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purpose of this legislation. We will be 
limiting their future operations and lim- 
iting their ability to serve as purchasers 
of grain. 

I hope that you will adopt this amend- 
ment which really does exempt silage 
and treats silage just as oats is being 
treated. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man. ; 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman’s amendment has definite 
advantages over the amendment of our 
good friend, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, and I certainly intend to support 
the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TAYLOR. 

gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. I commend my 
colleague. This amendment is very im- 
portant to our section of North Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite clear 
that the two amendments by the gentle- 
man from Virginia give as broad an 
opportunity for anyone to engage in any 
kind of family farm operation that it 
is possible to propose and still any effec- 
tive control. Criticism was leveled 
against the Jennings amendments on the 
ground that they opened the door to some 
additional exemptions. And so they did. 
But they are quite carefully circum- 
scribed so that they will not open a great 
breach in the wall. 

But the amendment to the amendment 
does tear down the wall. It just takes 
the fence down and says you can plant 
all the land you want in feed grains 
so long as you put it in silage. Now 
you can put mature corn into silage. 
Every farmer knows that. We do not 
grow much corn and we do not do much 
in the way of silage down my way, but 
I have grown corn and let it get hard 
and then run it through the silo cutter 
and put it into a silo. Anybody can do 
that. All you have to do to avoid this 
bill, if you adopt the amendment to the 
amendment, is simply store the corn 
in silos instead of storing it in a bin. 
That is all there is to it. 

This amendment to the amendment 
opens the door far too wide. The amend- 
ments by the gentleman from Virginia 
certainly give all the relief that is needed 
and all of the protection that is needed 
for any of the small operators of the 
United States. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Do I understand the 
amendment by the gentleman from 
North Carolina to mean this: If the 
farmer had a 75-acre feed grain base in 
1961 and 1962 and had used part of that 
for silage under the Taylor amendment 
he could plant all of that to feed grain 
and then plant silage in addition to that? 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly the un- 
derstanding I have of it. It means to 
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greatly increase what you haye been 
growing. If you are going to have any 
controls, then you have to have controls. 
If you do not believe in controls, why, 
of course, then there is not really any 
use in passing the Jennings bill. I hope 
that the committee adopts the one 
amendment and votes down the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to speak in support of the Taylor amend- 
ment. The amendment that he offers 
today I offered in 1961. It was adopted 
without opposition from either the ma- 
jority or the minority. It was later 
taken out in conference. 

It has been stated that you can fill 
your silo with corn. That is true, but I 
have never seen a farmer go down the 
street with a wagonload of silage to be 
taken to the Commodity Credit bins and 
be sold in competition with the feed 
grain market. This amendment would 
help the small family livestock farm. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS] is limited 
in what it can do. As I understand it, 
if in your 100-acreage allotment of corn 
you had 25 acres of ensilage, the only 
advantage is that the then base is re- 
duced 20 percent of 75 acres instead of 
20 percent of 100. 

I believe that the Taylor amendment 
is fair. I believe it is a good amendment. 

Let me add also that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. THomson] offered 
a similar amendment in the second bill 
that was considered, and I think it has 
merit. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] is recognized. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Taylor amendment. This 
is why I do: The facts of the matter are 
that the small farmer who has to try to 
grow all the feed in the deficient areas 
he can for his herd of cattle may have 
a bad season—and we are having right 
now in Ohio a dry season. He may be 
a farmer who normally puts hay in his 
Silage, for instance. His crop is cut 
down and he may decide—this can hap- 
pen, I have done it myself—he may de- 
cide in July to plant grain sorghum to 
fill up silos. Under the Taylor amend- 
ment he can do that without being pen- 
alized, and he can have something for 
his dairy cattle. Not to be able to do 
so would work an extreme hardship. 
They should not be dragged into this. 

Corn may be used for ensilage, but if 
it is chopped up it is not grain, it has 
become forage. You can talk all you 
want to about putting corn into the silo; 
you do not put it in as corn but as a 
chopped up proposition which even- 
tually becomes forage, something like 
hay. 
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To adopt the Taylor amendment would 
make this bill workable in the areas 
where it would be necessary to do a 
thing of this kind. I hope the amend- 
ment passes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. THOMSON] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. ‘THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, when I heard the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture say he 
would offer an amendment which would 
exempt ensilage I was quite elated, be- 
cause last year I offered an amendment 
to exempt ensilage and it was defeated 
at the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina with the gentleman from 
Texas. But when the amendment was 
presented by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. JENNINGS], I concluded that 
this would be a sham, and a delusion, 
and a fraud on the farmer. 

This is no exemption because you still 
have to include the ensilage acreage in 
your base acreage. One of the reasons 
this program was not accepted in the 
State of Wisconsin was because there 
are many small family-type farms in the 
State of Wisconsin who need all of that 
acreage for silage corn or ensilage. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not agree that 
silage is part of your base acreage. The 
farmer who wants to take silage out can 
take it out and still operate on his corn 
basis. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Yes; 
he operates on his corn basis reduced 
by the amount of ensilage. That is 
taken out, and that is the only advantage 
he gets. That is the explanation, and 
that is the way the law is written. I 
am standing here supporting the Taylor 
amendment, because if you want to do 
anything for the dairy farmer, the small 
farmer who produces ensilage and uses 
it not as a commercial product but as 
feed on his farm, you should accept the 
Taylor amendment. Let me say this, 
Mr. Chairman, the reason that this pro- 
gram was not successful in Wisconsin— 
only 30 percent of the farmers signed 
up—the principal reason was that you so 
restricted the use of ensilage that they 
grow there in such quantities that they 
could not participate in the program. 
If you are genuinely interested in re- 
ducing the surplus, you will accept this 
amendment and permit these farmers to 
sign up and join the program to reduce 
acreage that they do not need for 
ensilage. 

Mr. COOLEY. Under the gentleman’s 
amendment they could grow up to their 
base. Under the Taylor amendment the 
sky is the limit. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. There 
are many limitations, and the sky is not 
one of them, because you cannot pile 
ensilage up to the sky. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not desire to prolong the debate. I only 
ask for the defeat of the Taylor amend- 
ment and adoption of the Jennings 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cooter), there 
were—ayes 123, noes 84. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS], as 
amended by the substitute. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JENNINGS: On 
page 53, beginning with line 1, strike out 
down through line 8 and substitute the 
following: 

“(2) By amending subsection (e) thereof 
by striking out in the first sentence thereof 
‘any of the 1962, 1963, and 1964 crops’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 1962 crop'.“ 

On page 53, between lines 21 and 22, add 
the following: 

“(6) By adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

i) If, with respect to any crop of wheat, 
the Secretary finds that the acreage allot- 
ments of farms producing any kind of wheat 
are inadequate to provide for the production 
of a sufficient quantity of such kind of wheat 
to satisfy the demand therefor, the wheat 
acreage allotment for such crop for each farm 
located in a county designated by the Sec- 
retary as a county which (1) is capable of 
producing such kind of wheat, and (2) has 
produced such kind of wheat for commercial 
food products during one or more of the 
five years immediately preceding the year in 
which such crop is harvested, shall be in- 
creased by such uniform percentage as he 
deems necessary to provide for such quantity. 
No increase shall be made under this subsec- 
tion in the wheat acreage allotment of any 
farm for any crop if any wheat other than 
such kind of wheat is planted on such farm 
for such crop. Any increases in wheat acre- 
age allotments authorized by this subsection 
shall be in addition to the National, State, 
and county wheat acreage allotments, and 
such increases shall not be considered in 
establishing future State, county, and farm 
allotments. The provisions of paragraph (6) 
of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress 
(7 U.S.C. 1340 (6)), and section 326(b) of 
this Act, relating to the reduction of the 
storage amount of wheat shall apply to the 
allotment for the farm established without 
regard to this subsection and not to the 
increased allotment under this subsection. 
The land-use provisions of section 339 shall 
not be applicable to any farm receiving an 
increased allotment under this subsection 
and the producers on such farms shall not be 
required to comply with such provisions as 
a condition of eligibility for price support’.” 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
know that a great many of you have re- 
ceived letters and telegrams from various 
bakeries throughout the country saying 
that there is a short supply of certain 
types and varieties of wheat. We have 
heard a great deal of comment from 
several Members who are interested in 
the type of wheat that is raised mostly 
east of the Mississippi River, and point 
out that there is no surplus of this par- 
ticular type. 

Now, this amendment will insure an 
adequate supply of all types and varie- 
ties of wheat. It gives the Secretary of 


Agriculture the authority to increase al- 
lotments of any type or variety of wheat 
that is either in short supply or is about 
to become in short supply, with the ex- 
ception of that wheat which is shipped 
in the so-called giveaway programs over- 
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seas. It does say that you cannot give 
away wheat overseas under Public Law 
480 or the food-for-peace program and 
use that as an excuse for saying we have 
a shortage. You may export wheat for 
dollars and receive the dollar subsidy 
and have a shortage. In other words, 
we do not want to cut off the people who 
are selling for dollars. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will say to the 
gentleman that I know of no one object- 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. I 
discussed this amendment with the gen- 
tleman and delivered to the gentleman a 
letter I received from the Ward Baking 
Co., located in the city of Pittsburgh. 
Does this amendment, in your opinion, 
answer the objections raised by that 
letter? 

Mr. JENNINGS. In my opinion, this 
answers the objections that any miller 
or any processor or any manufacturer or 
user of wheat would have who says that 
there might be a shortage of a particu- 
lar variety of wheat. That was the ob- 
jection in your letter. It is said that Soft 
White wheat and Soft Red Winter wheat 
can be used by confectioners and 
bakeries and so forth, and that there is 
no surplus of that particular type of 
wheat. I might also say that there is no 
shortage of that particular type of wheat. 
Last year when we had the wheat bill be- 
fore the committee the same argument 
was used, but when we asked these peo- 
ple if they wanted to continue to include 
their wheat in the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram, in the giveaway program, they 
said that they would. Now, the Depart- 
ment indicates if would have no imme- 
diate use for this particular language in 
the bill. But, if need should arise, then 
they would have the legislation to insure 
our domestic manufacturers and our ex- 
port market for dollars that there would 
be no shortage. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. I would like to ask 
a question. Is it true that the Secretary 
must find that there is a need for in- 
creased production of these varieties be- 
fore he can give an order to grow more? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Absolutely. He must 
determine that there is a shortage of any 
particular variety or type of wheat before 
he can issue that order, and he must 
also find that this is not being used in 
the giveaway program. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good amend- 
ment and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia. i 

This amendment authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to increase allot- 
ments for any kind of wheat which he 
determines to be in short supply. 
“Wheat in short supply” would be de- 
fined as any kind of wheat for which 
the acreage allotments are inadequate 
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to provide for the production of a suffi- 
cient quantity of such wheat to satisfy 
the demand therefor. The provision 
would not affect any wheat grown on 
a farm other than the kind in short 
supply. 

The legislation voted by the other body 
contains this provision and I strongly 
urge the House to include it in the bill 
now before us. I feel very strongly that 
this amendment is in the public interest 
and would be of great benefit to our 
Nation’s wheat growers. Again, I urge 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS] 
two or three questions. 

As I understand it, any wheat that has 
been used in the Public Law 480 program 
is not eligible for an exemption under 
this program? 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is correct, if it 
has been used in that program. 

Mr. BELCHER. The gentleman knows 
that a great many types of wheat are 
continuously claimed to be in shortage 
and are in short supply because millions 
and millions of bushels of this wheat 
have been given away under the Public 
Law 480 program. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. BELCHER. The gentleman 
further knows that some of this wheat 
that is in shortage in some of the States 
has been sold for feed in those various 
States. What about that type of wheat? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Well, let me say to 
the gentleman that at the present time 
we have about 1,100 million bushels of 
Hard Winter wheat. We also have a 
carryover of about 180 million bushels 
of Hard Spring wheat, the equivalent 
of one crop of both of those classes of 
wheat. We have a fairly large crop of 
Spring wheat. The carryover on the 
other types of wheat are comparatively 
small. We also know that under the 
provisions of the bill, wheat for feed may 
be substituted as a feed grain, if they 
so desire. 

Mr. BELCHER. In some of these 
States some of this wheat that is claimed 
to be in short supply, part of it was used 
for Public Law 480 purposes, and part 
of it was sold for feed in that particular 
area because they could not afford to 
ship it to some other area. 

Then, the gentleman also recognizes 
the fact that a lot of these various types 
of wheat can be substituted for each 
other, does he not? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes; I understand 
that many types of wheat can be sub- 
stituted for each other. I also under- 
stand that there are certain products 
which take a particular type of wheat, 
such as Durum. But, I agree with the 
gentleman from Oklahoma that there is 
some flexibility and latitude of substitu- 
tion of one type of wheat for another 
type of wheat in general usage, but not 
in specific usage. 

Mr. BELCHER. As the gentleman 
knows, it has been the policy of the com- 
mittee whenever it has been shown to 
the satisfaction of the committee that 
any of these types of wheat are in short 
supply, we have made a special ruling 
for that particular type of wheat. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. The gentleman is 
correct; yes, he is certainly correct. 

Mr. BELCHER. Does not the gentle- 
man think it would still be a good plan 
for the Committee on Agriculture to 
have a hearing in order to determine 
whether or not there was actually a 
shortage or whether there was just a 
claimed shortage because of this wheat 
which has been shipped out under the 
Public Law 480 program? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I would say to the 
gentleman that I do not think this pro- 
posed amendment would give any 
unusual powers to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I do not think the Committee 
on Agriculture should be called together 
to determine every time that there is an 
alleged shortage of a particular type of 
wheat. This amendment is placed in 
the bill for the specific purpose of insur- 
ing an adequate supply of these special 
types of wheat. I do not think the 
Secretary of Agriculture, regardless of 
what administration he might be serving 
under, is going to say that there is a 
shortage of any particular type of wheat 
when one does not actually exist, and 
when a good case cannot be made for it. 
I do not think it is necessary that we 
call a meeting of the committee for this 
purpose. 

Mr. BELCHER. The gentleman 
knows that we do not have to be called 
together because we are in session about 
8 months out of every year. No wheat 
crop is raised between September or 
October and January 1 of the follow- 
ing year. 

Mr. JENNINGS. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I do not share the 
gentleman’s concern. 

Mr. BELCHER. Coming from a tra- 
ditional wheat area, I will have to op- 
pose the amendment which has been of- 
fered by the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps this 
amendment was offered in good faith. I 
think it was offered in an effort to, per- 
haps, balance the supply of certain vari- 
eties of wheat. But what it actually 
does is this: It just constitutes another 
trespass upon the historical wheat pro- 
ducing areas in the Middle West. It is 
just as simple as that. Those of us who 
represent the historical wheat producing 
areas have been subjected to this raid 
under the 15-acre exemption whereby 
the Nation gained 5,000 new wheat 
farmers every year. Five thousand new 
wheat farmers every year have entered 
into the wheat production industry be- 
cause of the 15-acre exemption. That 
has now been ended under the terms of 
the 1961 act. 

In this bill it is provided that the na- 
tional wheat allotment shall be assigned 
on the basis of a 5-year history. The 
present formula assigns State quotas. 
This new formula automatically takes 
120,000 acres of wheat out of Kansas and 
redistributes it around to all the other 
States that historically have not been 
wheat producing States. 

You can see what this does. If you 
are going to permit special treatment 
for special areas, you will build up a 
State history in the recipient State and 
trespass further upon Kansas, Okla- 
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homa, and Texas and transfer the 
acreage to such States as Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BELCHER. Just as a bit of cor- 
rection, the gentleman said that. it has 
introduced so many new wheat farmers 
each year. It has produced 1,200,000 
wheat farmers within the past 10 years. 
There are 1,200,000 now raising wheat 
under the 15-acre exemption and 600,000 
that raise above 15 acres. 

Mr. AVERY. And those new farmers 
have produced about all the surplus that 
is considered burdensome now in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, let 
me say to the gentleman from Kansas 
that under my amendment the Secre- 
tary, if he finds a shortage, may permit 
only these varieties to be grown in coun- 
ties in which they have been grown, on 
farms on which they have been grown. 
In addition to that, this will not be 
counted as a base for any future allot- 
ments so what the gentleman is talk- 
ing about, building up additional bases, 
will not count. 

Mr. AVERY. I am glad that the gen- 
tleman has made the point. I do not 
think he made that point when he pre- 
sented his amendment in the first in- 
stance. 

Mr. JENNINGS. It is in the amend- 
ment itself. 

Mr. AVERY. It is not as bad as I 
thought it would be. But it is a further 
discrimination against the wheat farmer, 
Mr. Chairman, and I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. If we continue in this 
way, by the time we finish debate this 
afternoon, the only State to which this 
bill will apply will be the State of Kan- 
sas. 
Mr. AVERY. That is right. We are 
setting them out one at a time. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. The statement was 
made that this would not count for fu- 
ture wheat history. That is what we 
were told with reference to the 15-acre 
exemption for about 10 years. After 
we gave enough of those exemptions, this 
bill gives an allotment to all of those 
who were formerly under the 15-acre 
exemption. What assurance do we have 
in the future that they will not present 
the same kind of a bill giving an allot- 
ment to these people to come in under 
this exemption? 

Mr. AVERY. There is no assurance 
at all. This is obviously just another 
substitute, for the purpose of trying to 
get another vote or two for this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it is adverse to the in- 
terest of the wheat producing area and 
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I urge the Members to defeat the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to speak 
on the merits of this particular amend- 
ment. But I checked to find out 
whether this amendment ever had been 
considered by the committee and the an- 
swer is No.“ Anyone who listened could 
tell that this amendment covers about a 
page and a half. This is the manner in 
which we have been legislating on a very 
important proposal that affects the econ- 
omy of our country. I checked and 
found that the bulk of the previous 
amendments that were offered, and con- 
cerning which the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture rose and said, 
“Well, we do not have any particular 
objection,” had never been before the 
committee. If these amendments were 
so desirable, those of us who are not on 
the committee would have expected them 
to be presented to the committee and 
considered quietly, carefully, and objec- 
tively as they can be by the committee. 

One other point. Missing in all of this 
has been the question, What has been 
the recommendation of the administra- 
tion on these various amendments? It 
is almost routine in the House when an 
amendment is offered on the floor of the 
House for someone to give the position of 
the administration. I do not happen to 
be of the same party as the administra- 
tion, but I am certainly concerned about 
what the Executive might say on some of 
these things. This manner of proceed- 
ing is just outrageous. We cannot pos- 
sibly write good legislation on the floor 
of the House in this fashion, by consid- 
ering matters that are complicated, par- 
ticularly to those not on the Committee 
on Agriculture. It becomes very clear, 
as someone has pointed out, that appar- 
ently anybody who is willing to give a 
vote to the chairman and has an amend- 
ment can just go up and ask the chair- 
man and he will say, Les, we will accept 
it.” I will tell you the reason why. It is 
because this bill, under whatever pro- 
cedure is followed, is going to be written 
in conference. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I appreciate the con- 
cern that the gentleman from Missouri 
has for the opinion of the administra- 
tion. I should like to inform him that 
these amendments have been accepted. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Is the gen- 
tleman going to say that about every 
amendment that has been offered here? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Only the amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Then I 
would have thought they would have 
been submitted to the Committee on 
Agriculture in due course, and I would 
have expected the Committee on Agri- 
culture to consider them in their own 
session and not in this fashion on the 
floor of the House. This is just out- 


rageous. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Missouri for the 
statement he has just made. It has been 
a long time since I have seen a per- 
formance here that even approximated 
this. It is not for me to make the motion 
to recommit. There is very strong feel- 
ing over here that that motion to re- 
commit should be to send this bill back 
to the committee. I cannot think of 
anything that would be more salutary 
than to get this bill back to the com- 
mittee and let them bring back a bill 
that they could support when they get 
it on the floor, instead of writing amend- 
ments, whatever may be involved, in a 
fashion that cannot possibly be justified. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank 
the gentleman. If this was desirable, if 
the administration was for these amend- 
ments, certainly they should have been 
considered by the Committee on Agri- 
culture in proper session instead of on 
the floor of this House, instead of this 
procedure which is just picking up a vote 
here and there, and ending with a bill 
that is very obviously going to be a bad 
bill. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. If that just happens 
to expedite the handling of this bill on 
this basis, if we started off at the be- 
ginning of the year by having every 
Member of Congress write on a piece of 
paper what he would like in the agri- 
cultural bill for his own district, this 
would not make it necessary to have 
these prolonged hearings. We have had 
about 19 amendments on the floor so 
far. We could just put those in the 
bill and send it to conference, and then 
take whatever bill came out of confer- 
ence. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is just about 
what would happen. We would have 800 
bills. I am willing to cut off this debate 
and vote this up or down, and forget it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. You can cut 
off debate by not having all these amend- 
ments to which your Committee on Agri- 
culture has not given any consideration. 
I am somewhat familiar with legislative 
language. The gentleman from Virginia 
and others may have good intentions 
in all of the amendments, but when 
you get into the details of the legis- 
lative wording, there is considerable dis- 
pute about what words mean and those 
expert in legislative drafting should re- 
view them carefully. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not want the 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Avery), there 
were—ayes 150, noes 76. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Poace: On page 
40, between lines 18 and 19, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 3601. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law, subject to such additional 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe, an acreage equal to that part of a 
farm acreage allotment for any commodity 
which is not utilized for the production of 
such commodity because of adverse weather 
conditions may be devoted to the production 
of feed grains under the following condi- 
tions: (1) Any acreage so devoted to feed 
grains shall not be considered as feed grain 
acreage for purposes of determining the 
farm marketing excess; (2) price support 
shall be restricted to that percentage of the 
total production of feed grains on the farm 
equal to the percentage that the farm acreage 
allotment for feed grains bears to the total 
acreage of feed grains on the farm; (3) the 
land-use provisions of section 360j shall be 
inapplicable to a farm on which any acreage 
is so devoted to feed grains; and (4) any 
acreage so devoted to feed grains shall not 
be considered as feed grain acreage in de- 
termining whether the producer exceeded the 
farm acreage in determining whether the 
producer exceeded the farm acreage allot- 
ment for feed grains for purposes of sections 
339, 360. 379c of this Act and sections 105 
and 107 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended.” 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I would like to explain 
the amendment, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Was this 
offered to the committee? 

Mr. POAGE. I do not know whether 
it was or not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I submit 
that is a typical example of what is 
being done here. 

Mr. POAGE. May I tell you what this 
amendment does. The gentleman from 
Missouri does not know what the amend- 
ment does. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Nor does 
5 gentleman in the well know what it 

oes. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, the gentleman in 
the well knows what the amendment 
does. The amendment provides, where 
a farmer has an allotment for cotton or 
wheat or peanuts or rice or tobacco— 
where he has an allotment that he can- 
not plant because of unusual weather 
conditions either because it is too dry or 
it has been flooded or because it is hailed 
out so that he cannot make his crop on 
the allotted acres of that allotted crop, 
then he may plant feed grain on those 
acres to the amount of the acreage that 
was allotted for the other crop. 

Now the rationale of that is, and I 
think it is a very sound proposition, that 
fundamental justice requires that we 
should allow these people who see their 
entire year’s earnings taken away from 
them to plant some crop, and normally 
feed grain is the only crop they can 
plant. If you pass a law and say they 
cannot stay in business at all even though 
the land is there and the weather is still 
seasonable to plant feed grain, then you 
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will be doing the kind of thing which 
too many of our newspapers like to pub- 
licize about the farm program and you 
will be doing the kind of thing that they 
say we are doing. 

We do not want to be doing that sort 
of thing. We do want to say to those 
people who cannot plant their allotted 
crops that they can plant something, and 
that means feed grain, because as a prac- 
tical fact you all know that feed grain is 
the only crop that can be planted late in 
the season or after planting time for 
the other allotted crops. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. This should be writ- 
ten into permanent law, because many 
times due to drought conditions, flood 
conditions, or hailed-out crops we are 
asked to pass emergency legislation to 
aid stricken farmers. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. Time and again we pass 
legislation for farmers who are flooded 
out or hailed out. We have even let 
them plant crops for which they had 
never held allotments. This is limited 
to allotted acreage. They cannot get 
support price on this grain, it cannot 
count as history for any future years. 
I think there are adequate limitations 
on it to protect the farmer and to pro- 
tect the Government program. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think this 
amendment is vital and essential to pre- 
vent disastrous results from flood or 
from hail. I certainly support the 
amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. T yield. 

Mr. MAHON. I am grateful to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] for 
offering this amendment which I had 
requested the committee to offer. This 
is an amendment which the gentleman 
and I have discussed many times during 
the last 2 or 3 weeks. The amendment 
is almost identical to the one I had pre- 
pared and which is in the Recor of day 
before yesterday, a copy of which is now 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

This amendment is vital to this bill. 
I strongly urge its adoption. I have been 
encouraged to believe it will be adopted. 
The farmers I represent are deeply con- 
cerned over this matter. They feel that 
the amendment is absolutely necessary. 

The provision would give the farmer 
something to fall back on in event of a 
disaster to his allotted crop, such as cot- 
ton. The amendment would provide a 
lifesaver without seriously affecting na- 
tional production. 

Is it not true that the adoption of this 
amendment would not mean a great ad- 
ditional production of feed grains but 
would be somewhat of an insurance 
against complete disaster, to those who 
raise peanuts, tobacco, or cotton, because 
of unfavorable weather? 

Mr. POAGE. It is simply an oppor- 
tunity to see that we do not do the un- 
reasonable things we might do without 
this amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from New Jersey is a city 
dweller. I do not understand what this 
will do for the peanut, cotton, or to- 
bacco farmers. Would they as an alter- 
native plant some sort of feed grain? 
Will the gentleman give us a hypothet- 
ical case? 

Mr. POAGE, Yes, I will be glad to. 
Down in some parts of Texas it has not 
rained, still has not rained, and the time 
for planting cotton will certainly be up 
soon—it is up now as a practical mat- 
ter, but nobody would attempt to plant 
cotton past the first of July if it has 
not rained by that time. That farmer 
then is going to have to go without any 
income whatsoever. By this amend- 
ment he would be given an opportunity 
to plant something else, and feed grain 
is the only thing he can plant. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In 
other words, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would give him an alternative by 
which he could save himself during that 
year. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Un- 
der these disaster conditions. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right, some- 
thing to fall back on if he was hailed 
out or flooded out. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the last straw. We have gotten into a 
ridiculous situation. I am amazed to 
think that the Committee on Agriculture 
should find itself in the ridiculous po- 
sition whereby any member of the ma- 
jority party who wants an amendment 
can have it by simply going to the chair- 
man of the committee and having it 
OK'd. Many amendments have been 
offered on which no hearings were held. 
The Secretary of Agriculture and a se- 
lect group of members on the majority 
side got together a day or two ago and 
agreed on some 13 amendments. Mem- 
bers of the minority on the committee 
were not consulted, so we know nothing 
about them. 

Under all of the circumstances, the 
only reasonable, sensible thing to do is 
to send this bill back to the committee. 

I wonder whether the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoacE] would like to amend 
the title of this bill? The reference in 
the title to the bill relating to the reduc- 
tion of CCC stocks would no longer 
seem necessary in view of the amend- 
ments adopted which would bring about 
more production instead of less. 

This amendment, if passed, would get 
us into more production like nobody’s 
business. If planting of feed grains on 
cotton acreage is permitted, we would 
only create a worse surplus situation in 
feed grains. Instead of cutting down on 
production it looks as if the proponents 
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are doing everything humanly possible 
to increase the surplus situation which 
in turn means more cost to the tax- 
payers. 

The amendment is a one-way-street 
operation. Why not let feed grain farm- 
ers, wherever they can, raise wheat, to- 
bacco, peanuts, rice, or cotton acres, if 
they suffer a loss on their feed grain 
crops? Oh, no. It just works to the 
advantage of the proponents of this sort 
of legislation. We in the Midwest, in 
the feed grain area, simply have to 
tighten our belts and live under these 
tight controls while others enjoy this 
kind of preferential treatment. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. If my alfalfa winter- 
kills, can I plant corn under this 
amendment? 

Mr. HOEVEN. No, you cannot. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. ARENDS. In other words, we 
want our cake and we want to eat it too. 
What we cannot do in our district 
somebody else can do in their district. 
It is apparent here that somebody is 
asking too much, 

Mr. HOEVEN. It is a one-way street. 
One of these days you are going to find 
cotton in trouble. Tobacco has been in 
trouble, but we came to the rescue of the 
tobacco farmers 2 years ago last year. 
Why not give the feed grain farmers a 
little consideration? 

Mr, AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Is there anything in the 
Poage amendment to prevent a farmer 
collecting crop insurance and going 
ahead and raising these other crops? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I do not think so. 

Mr. TEAGUE. of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Every- 
one seems to be getting sympathy here. 
My poor little old artichoke growers are 
having a tough time out in California. 
Do you think we ought to do something 
for those artichoke people? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I hope very much that 
the press takes cognizance of what has 
been going on here this afternoon. It is 
enough to embarrass many of us 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time in the interest of harmony. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. TOLLEFSON]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
farm bill, which the House is consider- 
ing, is a bill to regiment farmers such as 
they have never been regimented before. 
The overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple in my district want no part of it and 
— so informed me in no uncertain 
erms, 
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The Secretary of Agriculture claims 
that the bill will save the taxpayers $1 
billion per year. All the evidence seems 
to be to the contrary. In my humble 
opinion, the bill will increase costs to the 
taxpayer. Because of the controls and 
redtape the measure would create, addi- 
tional personnel would be required to 
administer the law. Since January of 
1961 the Department of Agriculture has 
added 6,000 employees. This new pro- 
posal would add thousands of others. 

My farmers are small ones compared 
to those in the Midwest. They are for 
a large part dairy farmers, poultry and 
egg producers, truck and berry farmers. 
This bill would not help them. On the 
contrary, it would hurt them. Those in 
the dairy and poultry area would be com- 
pelled to pay higher prices for their feed 
grains. There would be no question 
about it. An announced objective of the 
bill is to raise the income of the farmers. 
That objective could not be attained 
without increasing the price of the feed- 
grains they produce. Consequently, my 
farm people would be hurt. 

My consumers would also be hurt by 
the bill. My distinguished Democrat col- 
league, the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty], a senior member of the 
Appropriations Committee, told the 
House on Tuesday that if the adminis- 
tration’s proposal was enacted into law 
the cost of bread to the American house- 
wives would be increased by $164 million 
per year. He called it a bread tax, and 
I agree. 

West coast Congressmen should vote 
against the bill. One of the strong 
Democrat proponents of the measure to- 
day voluntarily admitted that it would 
be bad for the West. We from the West 
know he is right and should vote against 
it. We should know also that the bill is 
bad for the whole country. This was 
clearly pointed out in an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington Daily News 
of yesterday which stated, and I read 
as follows: 

A BILL To CONTROL FARMERS 

This week the House is debating the so- 
called farm bill—similar to a measure already 
passed by the Senate. 

It is a bill to regiment agriculture as it 
never has been regimented before. It would 
double and triple present controls. 

Agriculture Secretary Freeman, busy coax- 
ing votes from doubtful House Members, 
makes the sweeping claim that this is a bill 
“for all the people—it would benefit farmers, 
taxpayers, and consumers.” 
to take his word for it. 

But the evidence is to the contrary. 

It is an all-or-nothing bill. If it becomes 
law, wheat and feed grains farmers will be 
given a choice: Either they can vote for 
full Government controls or they can give 
up price supports entirely. That is a rigged 
choice, obviously. 

The administration claims the bill would 
cut costs (to the taxpayer) but the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation estimates it 
would have the opposite effect. 

One aspect of the Billie Sol Estes scandal 
was his manipulation of acreage allotments. 
By greatly increasing the number of acre- 
age allotments, the bill would make possible 
more manipulation. 

Controls make redtape and redtape re- 
quires more payrollers. The Agriculture De- 
partment payroll, already zooming, would 
be upped more and more. (Up to May 1, the 
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Kennedy administration had added 6,000 
employees in this Department.) 

As an example of the way the bill plays 
both ends against the middle, Mr. Freeman 
proposed to pay dairy farmers for not pro- 
ducing milk. But the dairyman could be 
paid for selling or leasing his cows to others, 
who could keep them in production. Or 
for diverting the milk to feeding pigs or 
calves, 

“Milk diverted to the feeding of calves,” 
the Farm Bureau Federation remarks, could 
lead to an increase in the number of cows 
available for future milk production.” 

But it would cost the taxpayers a fat sum, 
just the same. 

President Kennedy has charged Republi- 
cans with playing politics over this bill. 
Perhaps so. But the whole farm program is 
shot with politics—what the country needs 
is not more controls over farming, but more 
restraints on politicians telling farmers what 
they have to do. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, under 
the rules of the House when a bill is 
being considered members of the com- 
mittee originating the legislation have 
preference over noncommittee members 
in securing recognition of the Chair for 
the offering of amendments and the dis- 
cussion of pending legislation. This is a 
good rule which should not be altered, 
but at times it is difficult for Members 
of the House who are not on the com- 
mittee to present adequately their views. 

It was largely because of this situation 
that I urged members of the Committee 
on Agriculture to take the initiative in 
offering the amendments for which I 
have been campaigning for the past 3 
weeks and which I presented to the 
House on June 19 and are contained in 
the Recòrd of that date, beginning on 
page 10987. 

I want to say that members of the 
Committee on Agriculture have been 
most cooperative and helpful. This I 
appreciate very much. 

I am pleased over the acceptance of 
the two amendments which I offered 
earlier today. I urge the adoption of 
additional amendments which I shall 
present later today and which I may not 
have an opportunity to explain to the 
House as a result of the parliamentary 
situation. 

I strongly favor the amendment which 
gives the producer a better alternative in 
the event feed grain controls are voted 
down in the referendum. The bill as 
originally presented to the House is 
wholly unacceptable in that respect. 

I wish to specifically urge the approval 
of my amendment which reads as fol- 
lows: 

On page 25, line 7, change the semicolon 
to a comma and add the following: “and the 
Secretary shall make an appropriate adjust- 
ment for the amount by which the acreage 
of feed grains on the farm was reduced dur- 
ing the base period in order to permit the 
full utilization of any acreage allotment in 
effect for any commodity on the farm. 


The law specified that the farmer who 
chose the choice B cotton program in 
1959 or 1960 would get no credit on his 
cotton history as a result of the choice 
B program and that he would take a 
lesser support price. He should not 
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therefore be penalized on his feed grain 
history as a result of his choice. 

I am not one who believes the Govern- 
ment can offer attractive support prices 
for crops with unlimited production. 
On the other hand, any legislation ap- 
proved by Congress must be in the over- 
all best interest of the farmer, and the 
general public as well. I am very much 
disturbed over the situation confronting 
us in this legislation today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLEy]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time and ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PoacE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Poace) there 
were—ayes 88, noes 136. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MATTHEWS: 
On page 16, beginning with line 21, strike 
out down through the period in line 22. 

On page 41, line 13, strike out “oats.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the pending agricul- 
tural legislation as presented in H.R. 
11222 and would like to say at the outset 
that the reason for my support is that 
we are facing a crisis in American agri- 
culture, not because of the problem that 
the Soviet Union has—the inability to 
produce more than is needed, but be- 
cause of the tremendous efficiency of the 
American farmer that has resulted in 
his ability to feed 26 other people and 
still have a surplus of agricultural com- 
modities. In fact, we were told by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Orville Freeman, in his testimony before 
our committee, that our potential for 
agricultural production will outrun pro- 
spective demand for farm products over 
the next 10 or 20 years, even with the 
augmented food aid programs at home 
and abroad. By 1980 it is estimated that 
we will need 51 million acres less crop- 
land than the 458 million acres we had 
in cropland in 1959. The surplus of 
agricultural production is in the ware- 
houses and grain elevators of this coun- 
try. Particularly do we have a problem 
in feed grains and at the present time 
we have 2.1 billion bushels of feed grains 
in surplus. The cost of storing our sur- 
plus agricultural commodities is ap- 
proximately a billion dollars a year. 
Much of the profit of agriculture has 
gone on to the owners of the warehouses 
and all of you are familiar with the tre- 
mendous profits that can be made in 
simply storing our surplus agricultural 
commodities. The illegal transactions 
of Billie Sol Estes remind us of the im- 
pact of this program in the hands of un- 
scrupulous operators. 

I feel that this problem of agricultural 
surplus hangs over the heads of the 
farmer in America and will eventually 
bring about the ruin of a prosperous 
American agriculture unless something 
is done about this problem. The tax- 
payers of America have a right to de- 
mand a program that helps the farmer 
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and consumer and does not simply pile 
up unneeded agricultural surpluses to 
rot in the warehouses of America. The 
carryover of wheat next July 1 on the 
basis of estimated supply and disap- 
pearance is expected to be about 1,380 
million bushels, which is down from the 
alltime records. Stocks will remain far 
in excess of our need for reserves to meet 
possible emergencies. The supply of 
feed grains in the current marketing 
year is estimated at 225.5 million tons, 
more than 5 million tons less than was 
available during the previous marketing 
year, but let us keep in mind that do- 
mestie disappearance in 1961 to 1962 is 
estimated at 135 million tons and ex- 
ports at 13.3 million tons. April 1 stock 
reports indicate that corn stocks alone 
are about 280 million bushels less than 
last year, but keep in mind that it is 
estimated that even with the reductions 
under the emergency feed grain pro- 
grams at the end of 1962 we shall 
have 77.4 million tons of feed grains at 
the end of the year. As of March 31, this 
year, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
had $3.1 billion invested in feed grains. 
We simply must do something about the 
problem. 

The programs or approaches to solve 
the problem are: First, to terminate all 
price support and production adjust- 
ment programs; or, second, turn away 
from acreage adjustment programs and 
reduce price supports moderately; or 
third, enact permanent legislation that 
would make it possible to adjust farm 
output to actual requirements at fair 
prices and to reduce existing stocks to 
manageable levels. 

Very few people recommend the first 
alternative, which would not only ruin 
the American farmer, but would bring 
about a severe depression in this coun- 
try. The fact that we would have a 
depression has been documented in inde- 
pendent studies. Now, if we use the 
second alternative—ending production 
adjustment programs and placing price 
supports at relative low levels, as was 
tried by Secretary Benson in the pre- 
vious administration, we know from ex- 
perience that we will have steadily grow- 
ing stocks and rising costs for handling 
and storage. So, the present agricul- 
tural legislation approaches the third 
alternative, and by using this alterna- 
tive, it is hoped that surpluses can be 
cut down in such a way as to help pro- 
ducers get a return more commensurate 
with their investments, to keep stable 
prices for the consumer, and to permit 
the continuing healthy condition of the 
livestock industry in America. It is easy 
to criticize, Mr. Chairman. Disraeli 
once said, “It is much easier to be criti- 
cal than correct.” But we must present 
cold, hard alternatives. Let me repeat 
again that the American taxpayers feel 
that we should do something about the 
billion-dollar annual cost of handling 
the tremendous agricultural surplus in 
America, caused largely by the wheat 
and feed grain commodities. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to 
tailor bills to suit each farmer in 
America. We realize that when we pro- 
pose national legislation, there will be 
some aspects of it that are not favored 
by everybody. In my own congressional 
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district, we have the problems of the 
farmers who produce the corn and other 
feed grains. Then we have the problems 
of the livestock and poultry industry that 
are consumers of feed grains. Insofar 
as those who produce feed grains in 
Florida are concerned, I sincerely be- 
lieve that on the basis of the emergency 
feed grain programs, the producers have 
profited greatly from that program, and 
will profit from the proposed program. 
I believe they realize that fact. It is in- 
teresting to note in Florida that in 1961, 
we had a base acreage of 632,300 acres of 
corn, and 115,900 acres were diverted 
into the emergency feed grain program. 
Four thousand five hundred and twenty- 
nine farmers participated, or 28 percent 
of the total farms. Now, in 1962, we 
have had 163,900 acres of corn that were 
signed up for the emergency feed grain 
program, as compared to 115,900 acres 
diverted last year. This would indicate, 
Mr. Chairman, that our corn producers 
are taking advantage of this present 
emergency feed grain legislation. It 
would also indicate that despite Florida 
being in a feed deficit area, our producers 
of corn have not found it profitable to 
produce the maximum amount of their 
corn acreage. Other farmers in Florida 
who have, I know, a serious concern 
about the problems of a feed grain deficit 
will, I hope, keep this in mind. I think 
we should also point out that there is not 
the strict control in this legislation that 
some people think there should be. For 
example, the control is not on a bushel 
basis, and in our own State of Florida, it 
is estimated that the average yield of 
corn is 30 bushels per acre, whereas any- 
one familiar with Florida agriculture 
knows that on many acres, much more 
than that amount of corn can be pro- 
duced with more fertilizer applied, and 
with good rainfall or irrigation. So, the 
fact remains that on the reduced acreage 
in Florida, it would seem that we have a 
good opportunity to produce all of the 
feed grains for which there is a local 
demand. 

Now, insofar as the livestock and poul- 
try producers in Florida are concerned, 
I know here again we have difficulty in 
tailoring this proposed legislation to 
meet on a 100-percent basis all the de- 
sires of our people. No one likes Gov- 
ernment regulation. I do not want it 
unless it is absolutely necessary. I am 
hopeful that the agricultural problem in 
America before too long will be such that 
we can eliminate many controls. But I 
sincerely believe down deep in my heart 
that if we have a guaranteed price sup- 
port, we simply must have Government 
controls. This program does not at- 
tempt to establish Government controls 
over our livestock producers. In this 
connection, I want to quote from a letter 
sent to the Honorable W. R. Poace, the 
gentleman from Texas, the chairman of 
our Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed 
Grains, by Mr. Charles S. Murphy, of 
the Department of Agriculture, dated 
June 14, 1962. This letter was in re- 
sponse to questions raised concerning the 
effect of the feed grain provisions of 
H.R. 11222, on the livestock industry. 
Mr. Murphy stated that the “Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does not want, nor 
do they see any need for, direct Govern- 
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ment programs for cattle and hogs. The 
feed grain program of H.R. 11222 is 
specifically designed to avoid any need 
for such programs.“ Mr. Murphy goes 
on to state that the present voluntary 
program, as well as the long range pro- 
gram, is considered by the Department 
of Agriculture as the best means of 
avoiding price supports or Government 
restrictions on cattle and hogs. 

Now, why do they take that position? 
It is because, in my opinion, that if we 
do not have any feed grain program, the 
tremendous surplus of feed grains will 
lead to such cheap supplies of feed 
grains, which in turn will lead to the ex- 
cessive expansion of cattle and hog pro- 
duction, and consequently low prices for 
these key meat products. Let us keep 
in mind that for the past 10 years the 
feed grain programs putting 3 to 5 per- 
cent of each year’s production into Gov- 
ernment warehouses instead of into 
more cattle, hogs, milk, and poultry, has 
helped to support livestock prices. We 
have a reduction of many million bushels 
of feed grains this year because of the 
emergency programs, but we shall pro- 
duce this year one-fourth billion bushels 
more than we feed. CCC storage and 
handling costs for corn rose from $20 
million in the fiscal year 1953 to over 
$148 million in the fiscal year 1960. 
Fifty-two million dollars has been spent 
in a year to move corn around to find 
storage for it. Interest costs amounted 
to over $100 million in 1961. Let me re- 
peat, I believe livestock prices can be 
better maintained and improved now by 
reasonable price supports and by limiting 
feed grain production. 

In this proposed legislation, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may permit grazing 
from April 1 to October 1, with the loss 
of all of the conservation payments to 
the producer. From October 1 to March 
31, grazing will be permitted without 
loss of payments. We have been assured 
that the maximum use of this authority 
would, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
have no adverse effect on the livestock 
industry. Not many farmers would be 
willing to sacrifice their conservation 
payment for the grazing privilege. 

There will be further amendments of- 
fered during this debate, Mr. Chairman, 
and for which I shall vote, that in my 
opinion will further benefit the livestock 
industry and poultry producers. As you 
know, already in the bill there is au- 
thority to grow the maximum of 40 acres 
without being required to come under 
the program. ‘That means that any 
farmer in Florida who has been pro- 
ducing 40 acres of feed grains can con- 
tinue that production, and does not have 
to come under the program. This would 
mean 60 percent of our feed grain pro- 
ducers would not come under the pro- 
gram if they so desired. Another amend- 
ment which I, myself, plan to offer is to 
exclude oats from the feed grain provi- 
sion of this bill. I feel that this would be 
of tremendous help to our livestock pro- 
ducers, and since oats is not in excessive 
surplus, it would not harm the program. 
If this amendment is passed, it would 
mean that all of the oats desired could 
be planted for livestock food and other 
uses. 
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An amendment to liberalize the use of 
silage has been passed. There are still 
unlimited opportunities for the develop- 
ment of our pasture lands for livestock 
food. Under the provisions of this bill, 
the Secretary of Agriculture may permit 
no decrease of production in the food 
deficit area. 

I emphasize these facts to point out 
once again why I do not fear that this 

program will harm the livestock pro- 
ducer. I feel that he will have the ade- 
quate supply of food for his stock and 
that these prices will not be too high. 
Let me emphasize that with the tremen- 
dous surplus of 2.1 billion bushels of feed 
grain that we have at the present time, 
it is absolutely inconceivable to me that 
prices of feed grains to the livestock op- 
erators will get out of hand. There will 
probably be other amendments offered, 
Mr. Chairman, and for which I shall 
vote, which will assure our livestock pro- 
ducers and other farmers of the maxi- 
mum amount of freedom that is possi- 
ble in this program. Remember, we are 
trying to save the taxpayers of America 
a billion dollars a year by eliminating 
useless production of unneeded feed 
grains and in reducing excessive storage 
costs resulting from the same. 

I want to emphasize again the fact 
that many of our Republican friends on 
the other side of the aisle voted for the 
sugar program this week. I pointed out 
in the debate on that program that here 
we were giving the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the authority to set the price of 
sugar in America, we were giving him the 
authority to control the production of 
sugar. There was only a very feeble 
protest to this tremendous authority in- 
vested in the Secretary of Agriculture 
insofar as that particular program is 
concerned. Now you hear this most 
vocal criticism of giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture the authority proposed in 
H.R. 11222. Let me say that I do not 
want any more Government regulation 
than is necessary. I come from that 
part of the country which still believes 
in the Jeffersonian theory of States 
rights. 

I would like to emphasize the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Agriculture is 
granted only if the farmers, themselves, 
approve of it. This program will be sub- 
mitted to the feed grain producers of this 
country, and as you know, two-thirds of 
them must vote for this program and say 
to the Secretary that we shall invest in 
you this authority, and if they do not 
vote for it, this program is defeated. I 
realize that if this program is defeated 
the farmer will have some tremen- 
dous problems. I do not believe this 
program will be defeated if it is sub- 
mitted to the farmers of America. It is 
the same kind of program that has 
worked so successfully for tobacco. I 
realize that there are differences in the 
production of feed grains. For example, 
there is a much larger acreage devoted 
to feed grains than to tobacco, but the 
same type of program—let me repeat 
again—that we are hoping we can work 
out for feed grains is the same kind of 
program that has been working for 
flue-cured tobacco, for corn, for cotton, 
for peanuts, for rice. The farmers of 
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America have never turned down these 
programs in referendum, and these pro- 
grams have insured a fair treatment for 
farmer and for consumer alike. 

Now, there are those who are critical 
of this program, and it is so easy to 
criticize. I admit criticism is the privi- 
lege of every American citizen, but what 
is the alternative of the critics? If this 
bill is defeated, let me emphasize that 
we return to the unlimited production 
of feed grains that was in effect during 
Mr. Benson’s administration with a guar- 
anteed price support, and that means the 
accumulation of more hundreds of mil- 
lions of bushels of feed grains that we 
do not need, and that, in my opinion, 
will in a short time cause the complete 
destruction of all of the farm programs. 
I did not institute these programs, Mr. 
Chairman. We had these farm programs 
before I came to Congress. But every 
year that I have been here, I have ear- 
nestly sought to work for programs that 
insisted in return for a firm price sup- 
port on agricultural commodities, a pro- 
duction control. I do not think it is fair 
to the taxpayers of America, I do not 
think it is fair to the farmers of America, 
to give a firm price support without a 
control of production. 

The farmers of America, Mr. Chair- 
man, understand this problem. They 
had rather produce less and get a fair 
price than produce an unlimited amount 
and get little or nothing for it. The 
choice is theirs in this bill that we pre- 
sent to you. I feel confident that their 
choice will, as always, reflect their good 
judgment. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
point out a more optimistic note. It is 
amazing that today we are discussing 
American agriculture in the terms of 
problems of producing more than we can 
use. There are a billion people in the 
world who go hungry every day, and yet 
we have this tremendous production in 
America, which surely is a blessing far 
greater than we realize. Many times 
you hear people say, “You give food to 
people abroad who are hungry, and there 
are Americans who are hungry.” If that 
be true, then there is no excuse for it. 
The Committee on Agriculture has spon- 
sored legislation that will permit food to 
go to needy people in America. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars last year of 
our surplus agricultural production has 

gone to needy persons, schools and in- 
stitutions, to the school lunch program, 
to the special milk program. Millions 
and millions of people living in family 
units in America have received this sur- 
plus agricultural production. What a 
tremendous blessing it is to realize that 
we do not have the problem faced by 
our enemy, Soviet Russia, insofar as 
agricultural production is concerned. 

Let me point out, also, that agricul- 
ture today employs 7 million people, more 
employment than in any other segment 
of the private enterprise system in Amer- 
ica, and that in addition to these 7 mil- 
lion people employed in agriculture, 
there are 14 million others, or about 
twice as many more, who receive jobs 
because of businesses supplying agricul- 
ture. They receive jobs because of the 
businesses distributing the agricultural 
products, and so, although we have only 
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2 million farm families in America, and 
3.7 million operating farms, there are 
approximately 21 million working peo- 
ple in America dependent upon agricul- 
ture. I think we ought to emphasize the 
positive aspects of this program. We 
often talk about, in a critical tone, the 
departure of the family-sized farm oper- 
ation, and sometimes the agricultural 
programs are blamed for the loss of the 
family-sized farmer. I maintain that 
we have hundreds of thousands of 
family-sized farmers on the land today 
because of programs passed by Congress. 
By helping American agriculture we 
have helped the whole Nation. In these 
trying periods of unemployment due to 
automation, we certainly need to keep as 
many people on the farm as we can. 
When they leave the farm, where are 
we going to put them? Labor leaders 
have told us in testimony before our 
committee from time to time that we 
have no need for much of the farm labor 
that has been siphoned off of the farm 
and has had to go to the cities. I say 
these agricultural programs have helped 
keep people on the farm. 

We must, insofar as is humanly pos- 
sible, continue to produce on our Ameri- 
can farms so that our people will have 
more work opportunities, so that we can 
export, so that we can be competitive in 
the future as we are today in the world 
markets, where we need to send our agri- 
cultural surpluses. We must keep this 
program in balance, or this program, 
again, I predict, will stagnate, it will 
deteriorate, it will eventually fall under, 
unless we can do something about this 
tremendous useless production of feed 
grains. 

There are, of course, Mr. Chairman, 
five titles to this bill. I would not slough 
over these other titles. They are not, 
however, as controversial as the feed 
grain program. Title I concerns land 
use adjustment. I have had friends in- 
terested in a watershed program in our 
district in the Mills Creek area ask for 
me to vote for title I because of the great 
benefits it would give to them in the de- 
velopment of that watershed project. 

Title II concerns the Agricultural 
Trade Development Act and does not 
seem to be controversial. 

Title II has already been eliminated. 

Title IV is the controversial feed grain 
section. 

Title V concerns the Farmers Home 
Administration and is not controversial, 
in my opinion. 

Now, there are some who will say, 
“Let us vote against all of H.R. 11222.” 
Let me remind you that the Committee 
on Agriculture has labored for months 
on the very distressing problems that 
faced us. To refuse to come up with a 
solution is to evade responsibility. I do 
not like some of the provisions in H.R. 
11222. I do not like the further regi- 
mentation of the American farmer. I 
hope and pray with all my heart that 
we can get away from regimentation. 

I simply believe, however, that the 
basic solutions offered by the Committee 
on Agriculture in controlling feed grains 
in the next several years make the best 
solution of this problem. I reserve for 
myself, of course, the right in future 
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years to assess the agricultural program 
on a yearly basis, as I have done in the 
past. Nothing is permanent, Mr. Chair- 
man, but change. Surely through the 
years we are going to have to continue 
changing American agricultural pro- 
grams. I do not want any more regimen- 
tation than is necessary. I want to move 
to the maximum of freedom. 

However, I want to protect to the best 
of my ability the American farmer and 
the American consumer. So it is, then, 
that I have come to the conclusion to 
support this pending legislation, with 
many of the amendments that are going 
to be considered, as the best solution that 
is possible for the present. 

My proposed amendment would delete 
oats from the crops included as feed 
grains subject to acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas under H.R. 11222. 
The question of whether or not oats 
ought to be included in the bill is a close 
one. Oats is not in surplus supply. It is 
produced for hay and pasture as well as 
for grain, and is used as a cover crop 
also. In these respects it differs from 
the other three important feed grains. 

On the other hand, oats can be substi- 
tuted for the other grains to some ex- 
tent. Also, it is possible that many 
farmers who produce oats would prefer 
to have the added flexibility of having 
their base acreages of all feed grains, in- 
cluding oats, combined. 

On balance, however, it seems desir- 
able not to include oats in the program. 
This will eliminate any uncertainty 
about whether or not farmers who use 
oats as pasture, as hay, or as a cover 
crop can continue their usual operations. 
With oats excluded there should be no 
question of an adequate supply or of 
continuation of the customary uses 
made of oats. 

Rye would continue to be included un- 
der the feed-grain section of the bill at 
the discretion of the Secretary. In cer- 
tain sections of the country this would 
be desirable, and that the opportunity 
for the Secretary to include rye ought 
to remain in the bill, with the under- 
standing that it could be applied in cer- 
tain sections of the country without 
necessarily being applied nationally. 

Mr. Chairman, many members of the 
committee have asked me about another 
amendment that I shall introduce as 
soon as I can be recognized after the con- 
sideration of this amendment. The sec- 
ond amendment concerns the use of di- 
verted acres so that we can maintain on 
them conservation uses that will keep 
the land free from erosion, weeds, in- 
sects, and rodents, as approved by the 
Secretary. Many of you have asked me 
about that particular amendment, and I 
would like to say that I shall offer it after 
the discussion of this particular amend- 
ment, which, as stated by the reading, 
will eliminate oats from the provision 
of the feed grain bill. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Would the 
gentleman describe this as the wild oats 
amendment? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. I would not know 
exactly how to answer the gentleman ex- 
cept to say that I do not believe so. I 
think all of us realize that many of our 
farmers have planted oats for grazing. 
Oats are not in surplus supply. There is 
less than one-fourth year’s supply on 
hand. In the committee we talked about 
many farmers who produced oats and 
raised them, but they never harvested the 
oats, and we did not want any question 
at all about this idea that the farmer 
or the rancher could plant all the oats 
he wants to for grazing and that these 
oats will not come under the provisions 
of this bill if it is passed. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEERMANN. The gentleman said 
we only had a one-fourth-year supply on 
hand. Since we only have a half year’s 
supply of corn on hand, what would the 
gentleman’s definition of “surplus” be? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. In this instance I 
would say that oats represent an entirely 
different type of crop than corn, because 
oats are used as pasture. Oats can be 
used as hay and can be used as a cover 
crop. This situation, I think, in the fu- 
ture will not present any problem at all 
like the situation with the other feed 
grains. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MarrRREwwSI had discussed 
this amendment with me, and I am cer- 
tain with other members of the com- 
mittee—not in an effort to gain any 
votes. I see no objection to accepting 
the amendment, and I hope there will not 
be any objection to it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Was this amendment 
considered in committee? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. We talked about it 
at considerable length, but not the exact 
language of this amendment before the 
full committee, as I recall. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Would this 
apply to all oats grown for all purposes, 
or just for pasture? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. It would be my un- 
derstanding that it would apply to oats 
grown for all purposes. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Well, I 
certainly would be opposed to it. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. In other words, it 
would exclude oats from the provisions 
of the bill. We have recognized here this 
afternoon many times the need for giv- 
ing our farmers flexibility of operation, 
giving them as much freedom within 
bounds of regulation as we can. It 
would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is a wonderful opportunity to give 
the farmer more flexibility in his feed 
grain operations. 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Would the oats 
raised in 1959-60 count toward the base? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. No; this would 
have nothing to do with the base acre- 
age, if this amendment is passed. Oats 
would not come under the provisions of 
this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. In other words, 
this would reduce the feed grain base 
acreage on the farm by the average 
amount that was planted to oats in 1959 
and 1960. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I think the answer 
to that question is Ves“. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I ask my 
friend, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Mattuews], if we exclude oats on the 
ground that there is no surplus in oats, 
would we not just turn around and in- 
vite those who are not now growing oats 
to plant oats and thereby create a sur- 
plus of oats? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I would like to say 
to the gentleman from California that 
the real reason for excluding oats is the 
fact that they have always been used 
largely as pasturage. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
title IV and all amendments thereto close 
at 5:45. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
title IV and all amendments thereto 
close at 6 o’clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate close at 6 o’clock on title 
IV and all amendments thereto. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. AVERY. Could the Chair advise 
the Members as to how many more 
amendments are pending at the desk 
on this title, since we voted to close 
debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no 
idea how many amendments will be 
offered. 

Mr. AVERY. My inquiry, Mr. Chair- 
man, was directed at the number of 
amendments now at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no 
way of knowing that. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr, Chairman, may 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words in relation to the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from Florida? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may 
do that. 
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Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman 
from Florida relative to his amendment. 
If his amendment is approved what is 
the status of the commodity oats in rela- 
tion to price support? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. If the gentleman 
will yield, it is my understanding that 
the price support would be at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, as it is at the 
present time. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, may 
I inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee as to a clarification of the status 
of the commodity of oats? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, let me 
repeat, if the gentleman will permit, that 
it is my understanding the status of oats 
would be as it is at the present time, at 
the discretion of the Secretary. 

I would like for the gentleman to yield 
to the chairman of the committee if 
there is any other information which the 
gentleman might supply in addition to 
what I have stated. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS] is very 
correct in stating that this amendment 
takes oats out from under the terms of 
this bill. 

Therefore, oats would remain exactly 
as they are today. Oats today are 
presently supported at the discretion of 
the Secretary. They would remain ex- 
actly in that situation. 

Mr. McINTIRE. That would be under 
title ITI of the Agriculture Act of 1949. 

Mr.POAGE. Thatis right. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 


Mr. JENSEN. The motion to close de- 
bate on title IV and all amendments 
thereto at 6 o’clock, Would that foreclose 
any amendments that may be offered at 
the end of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not fore- 
close the offering of amendments. How- 
ever, debate on title IV would not con- 
tinue beyond 6 o'clock. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Title IV is not the final 
section of this bill, is it? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right; 
there is another title, as the gentleman 
knows. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, to be debated after 
6 o’clock? 

The CHAIRMAN. It may be after 6 
o’clock. We are talking now about title 
IV. 
Mr. JENSEN. My question was, Mr. 
Chairman, Would amendments be con- 
sidered in order which might be offered 
following title IV? 

The CHAIRMAN. They could be. 
Six o’clock has been fixed as the time 
for the conclusion of debate on title IV 
only, not on the entire bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the Chair, 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Hoeven substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to remind 
the Committee that we are still consid- 
ering the Hoeven substitute to title IV. 
I would like to talk about the Hoeven 
substitute because with all the trouble 
we are in with title IV, here is a good 
solution. The Hoeven substitute would 
come in place of all these provisions 
here, about which we have gotten into 
so much difficulty. There are four 
things it would do: 

First. It would extend the present 
emergency wheat program for 1 year. 

Second. It would extend the emer- 
gency feed grains program for 1 year, 
with some changes, which I shall ex- 
plain. 

Third. It would permit a farmer who 
did not raise anything on his feed grain 
acres next year to go to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and buy a like 
amount of feed grains at a bargain 
price, thereby drawing down the amount 
in surplus. 

Fourth. It would permit the present 
conservation reserve contracts to con- 
tinue so that the 27 million acres that 
are presently out of production in the 
conservation reserve would continue to 
stay out of production rather than to 
come in and provide another glut on the 
market which would practically elimi- 
nate any reduction that the feed grains 
program we are considering today would 
do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to continue for a full 5 
minutes. Ihave not had the opportunity 
to discuss the Hoeven substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

Mr, MASON. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to object. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to yield my time to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I have to 
object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MATTHEWS) 
there were—ayes 90, noes 104. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MATTHEWS 
and Mr. HOEVEN. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
148, noes 106. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McSwEeen: On 
page 45, line 3, strike out “price support for 
each crop of corn” and substitute “if mar- 
keting quotas for any crop of feed grains are 
not disapproved by producers, price support 
for corn of such crop”. 
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On page 45, between lines 15 and 16, insert 
the following new paragraph: 

“(2) if marketing quotas for any crop of 
feed grains are disapproved by producers, 
price support for corn of such crop shall 
be at such level not to exceed 50 per centum 
of the parity price therefor as the Secretary 
determines is appropriate after considera- 
tion of the factors specified in section 401(b) 
and will not result in a material increase in 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks of feed 
grains. 

On page 45, line 16, renumber paragraph 
(2) as paragraph (3). 

On page 45, beginning with line 23, strike 
out down through line 25, and substitute 
the following: 

“(4) price support for feed grains shall be 
made available only to cooperators.” 

On page 46, beginning with line 1, strike 
out down through line 3. 

On page 46, line 4, insert at the beginning 
of paragraph (5) the following: 

“if marketing quotas are in effect for the 
crop of feed grains.” 

On page 46, line 13, after the period insert 
the following: “If marketing quotas are not 
in effect for the crop of feed grains, a ‘co- 
operator’ with respect to any crop of feed 
grains produced on a farm shall be a pro- 
ducer who does not knowingly exceed the 
farm acreage allotment for feed grains.” 

On page 46, between lines 13 and 14, insert 
the following: 

“(6) the term ‘feed grains’, as used in this 
section, means feed grains as defined in sec- 
tion 301 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended.” 

On page 80, line 6, immediately preceding 
“price support” insert “if marketing quotas 
are in effect for wheat”. 

On page 80, lines 12-13, strike out “if mar- 
keting quotas are in effect for the crop of 
wheat”. 

On page 80, beginning with line 15, strike 
out down through line 17 and substitute the 
following: 

(4) price support for any crop of wheat 
for which marketing quotas have been dis- 
approved by producers shall be at such level 
not to exceed 50 per centum of the parity 
price therefor as the Secretary determines is 
appropriate after consideration of the factors 
specified in section 401(b) and will not re- 
sult in a material increase in Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks of wheat.” 

On page 80, line 21, at the beginning of 
paragraph (6) insert the following: “if mar- 
keting quotas are in effect for the crop of 
wheat,”. 

On page 81, line 6, after the period insert 
the following: “If marketing quotas are not 
in effect for the crop of wheat, a ‘cooperator’ 
with respect to any crop of wheat produced 
on a farm shall be a producer who does not 
knowingly exceed the farm acreage allotment 
for wheat.” 

On page 47, line 1, beginning after the 
comma, strike out down through line 6 and 
substitute the following: “if a marketing 
quota for feed grains for any marketing year 
is disapproved by producers, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may sell for unrestricted 
use from its stocks during such marketing 
year not to exceed ten million tons, or the 
equivalent in bushels, of feed grains at not 
less than 5 per centum above the current 
support price for such commodity, plus rea- 
sonable carrying charges.” 

On page 81, line 16, beginning after the 
comma, strike out down through line 21 and 
substitute the following: “the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may sell for unrestricted 
use from its stocks during the marketing 
year not to exceed two hundred million 
bushels of wheat at not less than 5 per 
centum above the current support price for 
such commodity, plus reasonable carrying 
charges.” 


Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall be brief and will yield for any 
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questions any Member may have on this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the charge has been 
leveled against this bill basically that it 
provides either for regimentation or ruin. 
While I do not agree completely with 
that charge I would say that under the 
terms of this amendment farmers would 
have a choice under the bill of either 
participation or protest rather than reg- 
imentation or ruin. 

Mr. Chairman, this takes care of the 
Situation in the event the referendums 
are not carried. In such event this 
amendment would provide price support 
for wheat and feed grains at not to ex- 
ceed 50 percent of parity. Surplus stocks 
would also be insulated to the extent that 
there would be a minimum sales price of 
105 percent of support price plus carry- 
ing charges. This would give the farm- 
ers a reasonable choice between either 
voting for the program or voting against 
the program. This would mean there 
would not be a harsh choice, and there 
would not be the dumping threat. I 
urge the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. QUIE, Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
McSween amendment. Would it be 
proper for me to offer that now before 
the McSween amendment is voted on? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with instructions that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, earlier in the afternoon I had 
announced that if a motion to recommit 
failed it was my intention to vote for 
this bill on final passage. Now that the 
bill has been gutted with exceptions and 
exemptions, first in the 40-acre provi- 
sion, in the ensilage provision, and in 
the oats provision, this is now becoming 
a mockery, and I will have nothing to 
do with the passage of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
SEN]. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute for the McSween amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. QUIE as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
McSwEEN: Page 46, line 1, strike lines 1 
through 3 and insert the following: 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if marketing quotas for feed grains 
are disapproved by producers, price support 
shall be made available at 50 per centum of 
the parity price to all producers and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall not sell 
any feed grains for unrestricted use at less 
than 80 per centum of the parity price of 
such feed grains; and“. 

Page 46, line 24, strike lines 24 and 25. 

Page 47, line 1, strike lines 1 through 6. 
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Page 80, line 15, strike lines 15 through 17 
and insert the following: 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if marketing quotas on wheat are 
disapproved by producers, price support shall 
be made available at 50 per centum of the 
parity price to all producers and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall not sell any 
wheat for unrestricted use at less than 80 
per centum of the parity price of wheat; 

Page 81, line 14, strike lines 14 through 21. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the Mem- 
bers can understand from a reading of 
the amendment just what it means. If 
a referendum is turned down, the farm- 
ers get 50 percent of parity, and CCC 
cannot dispose of surpluses until the 
market price reaches 80 percent of 
parity, thereby preventing CCC from de- 
pressing the price to the detriment of 
the farmers. 

In the Hoeven substitute there is a 
provision for the extension of the 1961- 
62 feed grain program. This gives an 
opportunity for all farmers to receive a 
payment in kind in place of price sup- 
ports, amounting to 15 cents per bushel. 
A farmer who feeds his grain to his live- 
stock, if he complies, has to seal his grain 
under the present feed grain law, and 
then buy from the Commodity Credit 
storage at market price. This means a 
transfer of grain since a farmer receives 
$1.20 for putting his grain in CCC stor- 
age and has been able to buy corn for 
less than $1. This would eliminate that 
and would enable all farmers, whether 
they are cash grain farmers or feeding 
their own livestock to be able to get the 
benefit of the program if they comply. 
There will be no price supports, no diver- 
sion payments for anybody who does not 
comply with the program. It would give 
a benefit to those who do comply, and 
there will be no benefits to those who 
do not comply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The substitute was rejected. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the pending 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dominick as 
an amendment to the amendment offered by 
Mr. McSween: Page 47, line 3, after the word 
“Corporation”, strike out “may sell” and all 
that follows down through the end of line 6 
and insert: “may not sell from its stocks 
during such marketing year any feed grains 
except as specifically authorized under the 
National School Lunch Act, or under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, or as authorized by current 
mutual security programs, by the fifth sen- 
tence of this section, or by section 416 hereof, 
or for disaster relief.” 

Page 81, line 18, after the word “Corpora- 
tion”, strike out may sell“ and all that fol- 
lows down through the end of line 21 and in- 
sert: may not sell from its stocks during 
such marketing year any wheat except as 
specifically authorized under the National 
School Lunch Act, or under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, or as authorized by current mutual 
security programs, by the fifth sentence of 
this section, or by section 416 hereof, or for 
disaster relief.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, we 


have been listening here for 3 days to 
the Democrats saying that this is not a 
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compulsory program. They have said 
that two-thirds of the people who vote 
on this have a choice of voting it up or 
down. But, the fact remains that it is 
not a free choice. If the farmers vote 
the program down, they are then faced 
with no supports, but with a Secretary 
who can come in and dump surplus sup- 
plies on the market, thus ruining the 
only available market. What I have 
tried to do here, Mr. Chairman, is very 
simple. The amendment would simply 
prohibit the Secretary of Agriculture, if 
the program is defeated by vote of the 
farmers, from dumping surplus commod- 
ities on the free market in competition 
with the farmers. He could still dispose 
of the surplus through Public Law 480, 
through disaster relief, the school lunch 
program, and all of the other mecha- 
nisms. If the producers vote down the 
program proposed under this bill, if his 
amendment is adopted, they would then 
be free of controls and free of the exist- 
ing competition from the Government 
itself. It seems to me that this amend- 
ment will accomplish the results we have 
heard noise about but seen no action 
on. If you are going to have a free mar- 
ket, you have to restrict your Secretary 
from artificially affecting that market by 
the action he takes in connection with 
surplus commodities. If we are going to 
give the farmer a real voting choice of 
strict production and acreage controls 
with supports on the one hand, or free- 
dom from Government controls with no 
supports on the other, the Secretary 
must be restrained from artificially de- 
pressing the market by threatening to 
dump surplus on the market. Let us give 
our farmers a real choice instead of a 
choice between shotguns and slow stran- 
gulation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK]. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. McSwEEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. McSween) 
there were—ayes 132, noes 99. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoacE] is recognized. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Hoeven substitute, 

Mr. Chairman, I would use this mo- 
ment to present two witnesses, one of 
whom is Carl Byoir Associates of New 
York City. I hold here a letter dated 
June 6, 1962, addressed “For Cargill, 
Inc.,“ in which it says that on behalf of 
Cargill, Inc., one of the many organiza- 
tions whom it represents, they submit 
this proposition which they say will be 
offered: 

It is understood that Congressman QUIE, 
of Minnesota, and probably others of the 
House Agriculture Committee, will introduce 
legislation along these lines. 


Mr. Chairman, the lines“ seem to be 
exactly that of the Hoeven substitute. I 
assume, therefore, that the Hoeven sub- 
stitute must be the proposition that is 
proposed by these advertising associates 
of New York in behalf of Cargill, Inc. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would call one fur- 
ther witness, one who has been a hostile 
witness from time to time, and with 
whom I have often differed. Iam happy 
to find the Farm Bureau is, at this time, 
in full accord with my views and in op- 
position to the Hoeven substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. BREEDING] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BREEDING: On 
page 36, line 22, after “farm” insert a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That this re- 
quirement to devote such acreage to soil- 
conserving uses shall not operate to prevent 
the use which would otherwise be permitted 
under this title of any acreage allotment in 
effect for any commodity on the farm”. 

On page 61, line 14, after “farm” insert a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That this 
requirement to devote such acreage to soil- 
conserving uses shall not operate to pre- 
vent the use which would otherwise be 
permitted under this title of any acreage 
allotment in effect for any commodity on 
the farm”. 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, there 
is a provision in the present act today 
that does cause considerable agitation at 
the ASC committee offices at home. I 
would like to give the Members this ex- 
ample and show them why this amend- 
ment is offered. 

The proposed wheat and feed grains 
program would provide acreage allot- 
ments for the two crops, and would re- 
quire that farmers divert a certain acre- 
age to other specified and limited uses. 
The bill would also require farmers to 
maintain in addition to the diverted 
acreage, the acreage in conserving crops 
or practices—grass, legumes, summer 
fallow—which they had in the base 
period. 

A similar requirement is included in 
the temporary programs for feed grains 
and wheat which are now in effect and 
has led to some difficulty of administra- 
tion. Consider a wheat farmer with 300 
acres of cropland—including a 200-acre 
allotment in 1959 and 1960 and 100 acres 
of summer fallow. This farmer decided, 
for reasons of his own, to underplant his 
acreage allotment in those years and to 
summer fallow a larger acreage than had 
been his practice. He planted 150 acres 
of wheat—50 acres below his allotment— 
and had 150 acres of summer fallow. 
This larger summer fallow acreage be- 
came a part of the farmers’ conserving 
acreage requirement under the 1962 
wheat program. 

Under the 1962 program, he had an 
acreage allotment of 180 acres—a reduc- 
tion of 10 percent—and was required to 
divert 20 acres to conserving uses. Since 
he had 150 acres in conserving uses in 
1959 and 1960, as described above, he 
appears to be required to maintain that 
acreage also. 

But when you add together his 180 
acres of wheat allotment for 1962, his 
20-acre diversion requirement and the 
150-acre conserving requirement, it 
totals 350 acres. This is 50 acres more 
than the farmer has. 

The logical way to solve this problem 
is to adjust the farmers’ conserving re- 
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quirement back to normal, so that he is 
not required to plow up part of his wheat 
allotment, in order to have enough acre- 
age to meet the “conserving” require- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
direct my attention to wheat, bread, and 
flour prices. 

A question was raised in the debate 
on H.R. 11222 on Tuesday of this week 
concerning the price of wheat in 1963 
under the marketing certificate pro- 
gram and the relationship of the price 
of wheat to the price of flour and bread. 
The argument was made that the bill 
puts a bread tax on consumers and that 
it would cost American consumers an 
additional $164 million each year com- 
pared with the present system. 

These statements are not true. They 
are based upon a misunderstanding of 
the wheat bill. This has been recog- 
nized by the millers and bakers of this 
country. Through their responsible or- 
ganizations they have stated that there 
is no cause for concern that the price 
of flour or bread would be increased as a 
result of the wheat marketing certifi- 
cate program. 

I quote from the Southwestern Miller 
of April 17: 

The concern of the baking industry over 
the imposition of a bread tax through the 
certificate plan for wheat has been dispelled 
by action in both the House Committee on 
Agriculture and through assurances from 
the office of Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man, it is indicated in a bulletin issued by 
the American Bakers Association. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has also 
sent a letter to the chairman of the 
Wheat Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture restating his as- 
surance that the price support level for 
wheat, including the marketing certifi- 
cates in 1963, would be at about the 
same level as for 1962—$2 per bushel. 

Members of Congress ought to be 
aware also of the very distant relation- 
ship of the price of bread to the price 
of wheat. From 1947 to 1959 the retail 
price of a 1-pound loaf of bread rose 
from 12.5 cents to about 20 cents. In 
that time the farm value of wheat in 
that loaf of bread declined from 3 cents 
to 2.3 cents. 

The claim has been made that the 
proposed wheat program would add 1 
cent to the price of a 1-pound loaf of 
bread. The facts are that the farm price 
of wheat would have to be increased by 
approximately one-third before a cent 
increase in the price of bread could be 
justified on the basis of higher wheat 
prices. 

Since no increase in wheat prices is 
indicated next year, claims that bread 
prices will be raised by this farm bill are 
in error. 

Mr. Chairman, a letter written to me 
by the Secretary of Agriculture follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1962. 
Hon. J. Froyp BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Breepinc: An improved wheat 
program is a key feature of the pending farm 
bill. You and your subcommittee have 
amended and approved the original bill to 
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make it more acceptable to farmers and the 
grain industry and more attractive to con- 
sumers and taxpayers. 

Objections to the wheat program have 
been minor. One misunderstanding remains, 
however, and ought to be cleared up. 

This wheat program would not increase 
flour and bread prices. The range of price 
supports for wheat would not be changed by 
the bill, but would remain between 75 and 
90 percent of parity. I have assured the Con- 
gress in public hearings that the price sup- 
port level for certificate wheat in 1963 would 
be near $2 per bushel—the 1962 support 
price. There is nothing in the bill, there- 
fore, which can be construed as leading to 
an increase in the price of bread or flour. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. BREEDING]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENNINGS: On 
page 38, line 19, strike out subsection (f) and 
insert: 

“(f) During the crop years 1963, 1964, and 
1965, the diverted acreage may be grazed at 
the producer's option, but no payment shall 
be made for acreage which is grazed.” 

On page 35, line 5, strike out paragraph 
(3) and insert: 

“(3) Beginning with the crop year 1966, 
the Secretary may, pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by him, permit the diverted acre- 
age to be grazed in order to alleviate hard- 
ship arising from drought, floods, or other 
emergency condition.” 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, as 
the amendment says, it would permit at 
the option of the producer, grazing the 
acreage that he takes out of production 
in lieu of payments. It is merely an op- 
tion for the years in which he is going to 
receive payments. Under the revision 
now he will receive payments based upon 
50 percent for the years 1963, 1964, and 
1965. This gives him the option of graz- 
ing those acres in lieu of payments. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a good amend- 
ment. It provides more freedom, I 
recommend the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Kyu) there 
were—ayes 126, noes 109. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for de- 
bate on title IV has expired. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NELSEN moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report H.R. 11222 back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been waiting patiently for 2 days, for 
an opportunity to offer an amendment 
or two to a farm bill. Farming happens 
to be my business. Yet I am being de- 
nied a reasonable opportunity because 
of action closing debate on title IV. Tuis 
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denies me an opportunity to speak in 
support of amendments that I think 
would help a bill and a law with which 
I have to live. It is easy to legislate for 
farmers in Brooklyn, My neighbors with 
me live with these bills that we pass in 
this Congress. It is our bread and but- 
ter, living on the farm. Now we are 
being gagged, giving us little time to 
properly consider these amendments. 
We have listened to amendments for 2 
days from a committee that has been 
sitting for months. These amendments 
are being offered and we are denied the 
opportunity to properly consider them 
with all the facts before us. I protest 
this type of legislating. 

I have been in legislative work since 
1935 and never in my life have I seen a 
performance or better stated, a circus, 
such as we have witnessed on this floor 
on important legislation for the farmers 
of America. The Midwest will suffer 
because of what has been done. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the preferential 
motion. 

I have two amendments at the desk. 
One of the amendments I think goes to 
the heart of the amendment mentioned 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. I 
think he indicated that he wants to use 
a 5-year history instead of a 2-year 
history to determine the acreage allot- 
ments. That will not work, because 
during 1 or 2 of those years they did 
not have sufficient records. 

I have an amendment on that subject 
which I think is meritorious. It would 
use, in addition to the 2-year history, 
other factors that were used in 1957 and 
1958 in the acreage reserve program. It 
would be inconsistent with the other pro- 
grams such as soil conservation pro- 
grams, to use a 2-year history as prac- 
tically the only criteria for determining 
these allotments. It would permanently 
write into the law something that is 
basically unfair. 

The other amendment is to provide 
that during the first year, it would be a 
voluntary program. I say it is utterly 
impossible in the next 60 days to find out 
what is in this bill, to interpret it, ex- 
plain it to the farmers, set allotments, 
determine who is exempt and who is 
eligible to vote, and then have a proper 
election. Feed grain farmers are en- 
titled to a year to find out how this bill 
would work and especially what has been 
done under the silage amendment, which 
will open the floodgates and surely re- 
sult in unfair reduction of allotments by 
other farmers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] if 
he was ever denied the right to offer 
amendments in the committee room or 
to come there and offer amendments for 
consideration by the committee. 

Mr. NELSEN. I have been sitting here 
2 days to urge consideration of my 
amendment. The doors were closed for 
proper discussion of these amendments. 
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Mr. COOLEY. When the gentleman 
got his 5 minutes, instead of talking 
about his amendment, as did the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, he started a tirade 
against the committee. 

Mr. NELSEN. I have been courteous 
to you, Mr. Chairman, properly yielding 
to committee members, but many Mem- 
bers not on Agriculture, have not had 
an adequate opportunity to offer amend- 
ments for consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I urge that you 
listen to these two amendments I will 
offer. I am sure they would help the 
bill and are meritorious. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Strratron—— 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. The 
amendment the gentleman is offering is 
to title IV, and under the gag rule im- 
posed on this House time has expired 
and the amendment is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the fact 
that the amendment has not been re- 
ported, the Chair has no knowledge of 
what it contains. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Are all amend- 
ments at the desk to be read and acted 
upon that deal with title IV? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only if the Mem- 
bers who sent the amendments to the 
desk rise in their places and request that 
the amendments be considered. 

Mr. MAHON. How can gentlemen get 
recognition in order to do that? The 
gentleman from Texas has four or five 
amendments at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was 
recognized three or four times, and I 
am sure he will rise when the appro- 
priate time comes. Then he will be 
rec 
The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STRATTON: On 
page 88, line 3, after “this section” insert a 
new section to be numbered “Sec 438,” to 
read as follows: 

Sec. 438. Section 8c(5) of The Agricultur- 
al Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as fol- 
lows: (1) By redesignating paragraphs (D), 
(E), (F), and (G) of section 8c(5) as (E), 
(F), (G), and (E), respectively, and by in- 
serting after paragraph (C) of such section 
the following new paragraph: 

%) Providing for the payment by han- 
dlers (not otherwise subject to the pricing 
provisions of the order) in an amount not 
greater than the difference between the min- 
imum prices based on use classification 
established pursuant to paragraph (A) of 
this subsection and the price of milk in the 
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lowest use classification, for any milk or 
milk products sold by such handlers in the 
area subject to the order. Such payments 
shall be made to the fund established pur- 
suant to paragraph (C) of this subsection: 
Provided, however, That such payments 
shall not be required if a handler chooses, 
if so eligible, to comply with all other pro- 
visions of the order. No payments shall be 
required hereunder if any provision of the 
order is based on the provisions of paragraph 
(B) (i) of this subsection.’ 

“(2) Section 8c(5) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end of the last paragraph thereof the 
following: ‘: Provided, however, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not pre- 
vent the making of payments under para- 
graph (D) of this subsection’. 

“(3) Section 8(c) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“*(20) All provisions of orders in effect on 
the date of enactment of this subsection, re- 
lating to payments such as are provided in 
paragraph (D) of subsection (5), are hereby 
validated, and shall have full force and 
effect? ” 


Mr. STRATTON (interrupting the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with. 

Mr.CURTIS of Missouri. I object. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the dairy amendment which I said 
yesterday I would offer to restore the 
integrity of the New York-New Jersey 
milk marketing order No. 2, protect the 
income of our dairy farmers, and assure 
the statutory basis of the so-called com- 
pensatory payments feature of the 
order thrown out the other day by the 
Supreme Court, 

Let us make no mistake about this. 
If you want to help the dairy farmers of 
New York and not just talk about it, 
here is your chance to do it. We can 
only correct the Supreme Court’s action 
by legislative action, and we all know 
that unless such legislation is adopted 
now as a part of the pending farm bill, 
there will be virtually no chance of the 
adoption of any separate legislation on 
this urgent matter during the balance of 
this session, and before the problem fac- 
ing our New York State dairy farmers 
becomes urgent. If we hope to rely 
merely on administrative action to deal 
with this problem, then we will find that 
this administrative relief will come tc > 
slowly, and will not be enough to mcet 
the needs of our New York State dairy 
farmers. 

This fact is demonstrated, Mr. Chair- 
man, by the following letter received by 
the chairman of the committee from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, which I in- 
clude at this point: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1962. 
Hon. HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Cooter: This is in reply to your 
request for the views of the Department of 
Agriculture concerning an amendment to 
the pending farm bill proposed by Congress- 
man SAMUEL STRATTON to amend the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
with respect to compensatory payment pro- 
visions in milk marketing orders. 
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The compensatory payment provisions in 
the New York-New Jersey milk order were 
invalidated by the U.S. Supreme Court in its 
decision on the Lehigh Valley case June 4, 
1962. This decision, although related to the 
provisions in the New York-New Jersey milk 
order, is of such a nature as to have an im- 
pact on the compensatory payment regula- 
tions in other markets. 

The Department of Agriculture fully sup- 
ports the objective of maintaining orderly 
marketing conditions in the New York-New 
Jersey market and in other markets and is 
deeply concerned with the effect which the 
Supreme Court decision may have upon 
these markets. The problems raised by the 
Supreme Court decision have not yet been 
fully evaluated. The case will be remanded 
to the district court for final disposition. 
The full evaluation by officials of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Department of 
Agriculture by reason of the complex nature 
of the decision and the complexities of milk 
marketing has not been completed and may 
necessarily be affected by such final action 
as the district court takes. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the appointment of a committee of 
industry leaders in the New York-New Jer- 
sey area to advise with the Department as to 
the steps which may be taken to avoid dis- 
ruption of orderly marketing of milk in that 
area. It is necessary in this connection to 
consider the nature and scope of adminis- 
trative action which may be taken within the 
framework of the statutory authority in the 
light of the Supreme Court decision, as well 
as the nature of legislative action which may 
be necessary. 

We understand that proposals for admin- 
istrative action have been prepared for sub- 
mission to the Department by substantial 
producer groups in the New York-New 
Jersey market. An analysis of the possi- 
bility for administrative action contained in 
such proposals will have to be made in the 
light of the Supreme Court decision. In the 
meantime the Department will take such 
administrative action to avoid disruption of 
marketing as is determined to be feasible. 

Moreover, there is serious division within 
the dairy industry over this issue. We ex- 
pect that the conflict between the contesting 
dairy interests involved in the Lehigh Valley 
case would extend throughout the dairy in- 
dustry generally in reaction to the proposed 
legislation. 

For these reasons the Department feels 
that legislative action would be premature 
at this time. 

The Department, in addition to being 
deeply concerned about this matter, is also 
deeply concerned about other aspects of the 
dairy problem. We believe there is an ur- 
gent need for action by Congress to restore 
milk prices and dairy farm income to a more 
adequate level and to deal with the in- 
creasingly serious problem of surplus milk 
supplies which is rapidly approaching 
emergency proportions. Therefore, in view 
of the need for more adequate appraisal of 
the effect of the Supreme Court decision 
in the Lehigh Valley case and in view of the 
urgent need of legislative action on the over- 
all dairy problem, I strongly urge that Mr. 
STRATTON'S proposed amendment to the 
pending bill is withdrawn at this time and 
that it be considered along with other pro- 
posals for improving the dairy program at 
hearings of your committee at the very 
earliest opportunity. The Department urges 
and will strongly support prompt action 
during the current session of Congress on 
these pressing problems in the dairy industry. 

ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


I am glad to see, Mr. Chairman, that 
as a result of my amendment and my 
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efforts to get legislative relief for our 
New York dairy farmers, the Secretary 
is now prepared to pledge that “in the 
meantime the Department will take 
such administrative action to avoid dis- 
ruption of marketing as is determined 
to be feasible.” 

What this means is that we may get 
some help to stave off some of the more 
serious results of the Supreme Court ac- 
tion, and I am glad to have helped to 
bring that about. But you can see from 
a careful reading of the Secretary’s letter 
that it will be a long, long time after a 
hearing, and after further action in the 
district court—that any adequate action 
will be taken. I am also concerned by 
the Secretary's reference to serious di- 
vision within the dairy industry over 
this issue.“ The only serious division” 
that can exist within the dairy industry 
on this issue cannot lie within New 
York State, because all of the four major 
dairy cooperatives in the State have ap- 
pealed to Washington for prompt and 
speedy relief from the economic threat 
posed by the Supreme Court decision. 
The only opposition to the kind of re- 
lief which my amendment offers comes 
from those outside New York State who 
now view this Court decision as a fresh 
opportunity on their part to move into 
the New York milk market, just as they 
have been trying to do in connection 
with their efforts to enact the national 
milk sanitation bill into law—unsuc- 
cessfully, I am happy to report, as the 
result of my action in helping to kill this 
undesirable bill in committee last year. 

These midwestern milk producers, of 
course, do oppose my efforts to restore 
the compensatory payment procedure. 
They hope the whole New York order 
will break down in the wake of the court 
decision, and then they can begin to 
flood our markets with their tired mid- 
western milk. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture intends not to take any correc- 
tive administrative action on this matter 
that will not be opposed by these mid- 
western interests, then it is even more 
clear that any real relief for our New 
York State dairy farmers must come by 
legislation, and it must come as a part 
of the bill before us today, not 2 weeks 
or 2 months from now. 

May I add, too, Mr. Chairman, that in 
spite of Secretary Freeman’s suggestion, 
I have not the slightest intention of 
withdrawing my amendment. It is our 
job as Members of Congress to deter- 
mine what legislation to offer and sup- 
port. I intend to continue to exercise 
those duties in my own case in line with 
my own conscience and with the inter- 
ests of the people of upstate New York, 
whom I have the honor to represent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, yesterday when I 
first advised the Members of the Com- 
mittee of my intention to introduce this 
amendment, I commented on the fact 
that I was surprised not to have heard 
favorably on my amendment from the 
Governor of New York. I advised the 
Committee that I had wired him to 
challenge him to reply to me here by 
noon today whether he was prepared to 
support my amendment to help our New 
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York dairy farmers and would also enlist 
for my amendment the support of the 
Republican Members of Congress from 
New York. 

I can now advise the Members of the 
Committee that I have received a tele- 
gram from Albany in response to my 
wire. It did not come from Mr. Rocke- 
feller, but rather from Mr. Don J. 
Wickham, the New York State commis- 
sioner of agriculture. I include Com- 
missioner Wickham’s wire at this point: 

ALBANY, N.Y., June 21, 1962. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your attempt to make capital out of the 
serious situation faced by New York and 
New Jersey dairy farmers because of the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision relating to 
compensatory payments is a disservice to the 
farmers of this region. I am sure that the 
dairy farmers and the dairy industry of New 
York State know of Governor Rockefeller’s 
efforts to have President Kennedy and Sec- 
retary Freeman take prompt action to pre- 
vent disruption of the orderly marketing of 
milk in the New York-New Jersey market. 

Governor Rockefeller's telegram to the 
President of June 12 strongly urged him to 
take administrative or legislative steps to 
counteract the damage that can result from 
the Supreme Court decision. Subsequently, 
the Secretary of Agriculture named a com- 
mittee to study the situation, which I am 
informed, will make specific recommenda- 
tions to him next Tuesday. Your telegram 
clearly reveals that you are either unaware 
of, or you have chosen to ignore, the facts 
that the immediacy of the problem requires 
prompt administrative action by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I am confident 
that this approach, which has the support 
of Governor Hughes of New Jersey and Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller is sounder than a hastily 
conceived amendment tacked on a farm bill 
opposed by an overwhelming number of New 
York farmers. Most dairymen are unfamiliar 
with your proposed amendment to the farm 
bill and would have no opportunity to be 
heard on it. The Secretary’s committee de- 
serves the right to have its recommendations 
received and acted upon. 

Dow J. WICKHAM. 


Mr. Chairman, this message from the 
Rockefeller administration is so much 
political doubletalk. 

If the Governor really wants some 
legislative relief for our New York State 
farmers, as the commissioner’s tele- 
gram says, then there is no other way 
to get legislative relief except through 
Congress. I would remind him that 
neither Secretary Freeman nor Presi- 
dent Kennedy can provide legislative 
relief. Congress plone has the power to 
legislate. And, as I have already indi- 
cated, the practical fact of the matter 
is that either we in Congress take this 
corrective legislative action today as a 
part of this farm bill, or else we get no 
legislative action. 

If, on the other hand, the Governor 
wants only administrative action, then, 
as I have already pointed out in discuss- 
ing the Secretary's letter, administra- 
tive action will come too late, and in 
any event will not be adequate to meet 
the wishes and desires of our New York 
State farmers. 

Commissioner Wickham says the dairy 
farmers of New York do not know how 
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they feel about the Stratton amend- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, this is of course 
ridiculous, since my amendment would 
simply restore the status of the New 
York-New Jersey milk marketing order 
No. 2 to what it was prior to the action 
of the Supreme Court on June 4—which 
is obviously what all New York farmers 
want, since the Court’s action has 
deeply upset all of them. 

The only opposition to the Stratton 
amendment comes, as I have indicated, 
from those producers outside the New 
York area, especially those in the Mid- 
west, who have been trying for years to 
disrupt our stable milk market order 
area and flood it with their tired mid- 
western milk. 

I am a little bit surprised to find from 
the commissioner's telegram that Mr. 
Rockefeller and the Republican State 
agriculture department are now siding 
with these midwestern dairy interests 
against the Stratton amendment and 
the protection it affords to our New York 
State farmers. This is an incredible 
situation, that the Governor of a State 
should oppose the interests of his own 
farmers and should side instead with 
those who would undermine their eco- 
nomic welfare. 

I can only conclude that Mr. Rocke- 
feller is willing to sell New York State 
dairy farmers down the river because he 
is unwilling to risk the loss of a few 
midwestern votes in his current cam- 
paign for the Presidency. 

Mr. Chairman, if my amendment does 
not prevail then someone else will have 
to take the blame for any chaos that 
ensues as a result of the Supreme Court 
order, As a Member of Congress I have 
tried to do my best to help. I urge the 
support of all my colleagues in restoring 
the welfare of our dairy farmers in the 
Empire State of New York. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment puts the House into a com- 
pletely new and unexplored area. The 
amendment is a very long and complex 
one which requires the most careful 
study and scrutiny before being adopted. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Lehigh Valley Co-op 
against the United States interpreted a 
provision in the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 which was added 
by our late colleague, August Andersen, 
of Minnesota, many years ago. That 
opinion was rendered only a few days 
ago. Its impact is still unknown. 

The Court did, however, leave the door 
open to further administrative changes 
which might hold some promise for the 
advocate of this amendment. 

Whatever its merits may be, I feel that 
our Dairy and Poultry Subcommittee of 
our committee should certainly have the 
opportunity to hold complete and thor- 
ough hearings on the gentleman from 
New York’s bill, and I will certainly en- 
courage such hearings. It should not, 
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however, be included in the bill at this 
time. In order that the Members might 
know what the case involves, I submit 
the Supreme Court decision for your 
consideration: 


[Supreme Court of the United States—No. 79, 
October term, 1961] 


LEHIGH VALLEY COOPERATIVE FARMERS, INC., 
ET AL., PETITIONERS, v. UNITED STATES ET AL. 


(On writ of certiorari to the US. Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit) 
(June 4, 1962) 

Mr. Justice Harlan delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

Petitioners, operating milk processing 
plants in Pennsylvania, challenge the valid- 
ity of certain “compensatory payment” pro- 
visions included in milk marketing orders 
affecting the New York-New Jersey area, 
which were promulgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the authority granted him 
by section 8c of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, 7 U.S.C., section 608c. 
That section permits the Secretary to issue 
regional regulations governing, in various 
enumerated respects, the marketing of cer- 
tain agricultural commodities, among which 
is milk. This provision in question requires 
those who buy milk elsewhere and bring it 
into the region for sale as fluid milk to pay 
to the farmers who supply the region a fixed 
amount as a “compensatory payment.” This 
amount is measured by the difference be- 
tween the minimum price set by the Market 
Administrator for fluid milk and the mini- 
mum price for surplus milk. The judgment 
of the Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, 
287 F. 2d 726, upholding the validity of the 
“compensatory payment” provision here un- 
der attack,’ conflicted with an earlier deci- 
sion rendered by the Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, Kass v. Brannan, 196 F. 2d 
791. To resolve this conflict we granted 
certiorari. 366 U.S. 957. 


I, THE GENERAL SCHEME OF MILK REGULATION 


The order around which the present con- 
troversy centers, now titled Milk Marketing 
Order No, 2 7 CFR sections 1002.1 et seq.,* 
though somewhat more complex than others, 
is In its general outline representative of the 
pattern of regulation established by the Sec- 
retary for the promotion of orderly market- 
ing conditions in the milk industry and the 
preservation of minimum prices for farmers. 


The petitioners instituted this action 
challenging the validity of the compensatory 
payment provision by filing administrative 
petitions with the Secretary of Agriculture 
pursuant to sec. 8c(15)(A) of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 7 
U.S. C., sec. 6080 (15) (A). The hearing ex- 
aminer sustained the petitioners’ contentions 
on the authority of Kass v. Brannan, 196 F. 
2d 791, but the judicial officer, acting on be- 
half of the Secretary of Agriculture, dis- 
missed the petitions. 

Petitioners then sought review of the Sec- 
retary’s ruling in the district court under 
sec. 8c(15)(B) of the act. The review pro- 
ceedings were consolidated with enforcement 
actions brought by the Government pursuant 
to sec. 8a(6) of the act. The district court, 
relying on Kass v. Brannan, supra, held that 
the payment provision was invalid. 183 F. 
Supp. 80. It was this decision that was re- 
versed by the court of appeals. 287 F. 2d 726. 

2A general reorganization of ch. IX 
of title 7 of the Code of Federal Regulations 
during the past year has resulted in redesig- 
nation of most of the milk marketing or- 
ders. The New York-New Jersey order had 
previously been designated as Milk Market- 
ing Order No. 27” and had been found at 7 
CFR, sec. 927. The section references and 
the contents of the regulations as quoted 
throughout this opinion are as they were 
in effect on Jan. 1, 1962. 
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Pursuant to the authority granted by sec- 
tion 8c(5) (A), the order classifies milk that 
is sold within the New York-New Jersey mar- 
keting area “in accordance with the form 
in which or the for which it is 
used.” Milk that contains 3 to 5 percent 
butterfat—the usual proportion in ordinary 
liquid milk—and is sold for fluid consump- 
tion is assigned to class I. Milk that is used 
for cream (sweet and sour), half and half, 
or milk drinks containing less than 3 per- 
cent or more than 5 percent butterfat is 
classified in class II. The remainder—milk 
that is to be stored for a substantial period 
and used for dairy products such as butter 
and cheese—is grouped in class III (7 CFR 
sec. 1002.37). 

This classification reflects the relative 
prices usually commanded by the different 
forms of milk. Thus, highest prices are paid 
for milk used for fluid consumption, and the 
lowest for milk which is to be processed into 
butter and cheese. Since the supply of milk 
is always greater than the demands of the 
fluid-milk market, the excess must be chan- 
neled to the less desirable, lower priced out- 
lets. It is in order to avoid destructive 
competition among milk producers for the 
premium outlets that the statute authorizes 
the Secretary to devise a method whereby 
uniform prices are paid by milk handlers to 
producers for all milk received, regardless ot 
the form in which it leaves the plant and 
its ultimate use. Adjustments are then 
made among the handlers so that each 
eventually pays out-of-pocket an amount 
equal to the actual utilization value of the 
milk he has bought. 

Under the marketing order here in ques- 
tion it is primarily the handlers whose 
plants are located within the marketing area 
and who regularly supply that area with 
fluid milk who are regulated. All handlers 
who receive or distribute milk within the 
area are required to submit monthly re- 
ports to the Market Administrator, listing 
the quantity of milk they have handled and 
the use for which it was sold. But only the 
handlers operating pool plants“ 1. e., plants 
which meet certain standards set out in 
7 CFR sections 1002. 25-1002.29 must pay 
the producers from whom they buy the 
uniform price set by the Administrator. 
This price is calculated each month on the 
basis of the reports that are submitted. 
After determining the minimum prices for 
each use classification pursuant to formulas 
set out in 7 CFR sections 1002.40, the Ad- 
ministrator computes an average price for 


3 Sec. 8c(5)(A) provides: 

“(5) Milk and its products; terms and con- 
ditions of orders. 

“In the case of milk and its products, or- 
ders issued pursuant to this section shall 
contain one or more of the following terms 
and conditions, and (except as provided in 
subsec, (7) of this section) no others: 

“(A) Classifying milk in accordance with 
the form in which or the purpose for which 
it is used, and fixing, or providing a method 
for fixing, minimum prices for each such use 
classification which all handlers shall pay, 
and the time when payments shall be made, 
for milk purchased from producers or asso- 
ciations of producers. Such prices shall be 
uniform as to all handlers, subject only to 
adjustments for (1) volume, market, and 
production differentials customarily applied 
by the handlers subject to such order, (2) 
the grade or quality of the milk purchased, 
and (3) the locations at which delivery of 
such milk, or any use classification thereof, 
is made to such handlers.” 

*These provisions establish certain per- 
formance requirements aimed at insuring 
that the plant continues to provide fluid 
milk to the marketing area even in periods 
of short supply. Thus, it is primarily the 


handlers whose main concern is the market- 
ing area who qualify for the pool.“ 
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the “pool” milk handled during that month. 
This figure is reached by first multiplying 
the pool“ milk disposed of in each class by 
the established minimum price for that 
class, and then adding the products to the 
“compensatory payments“ made for non- 
pool milk. After certain minor adjustments 
are made, this sum is divided by the total 
quantity of “pool” milk sold in the market 
during the month. The quotient is a “blend 
price.” With some adjustments to reflect 
transportation expenses, this uniform price 
must be paid to producers by all handlers 
maintaining “pool” plants (7 CFR sec. 
1002.66). 

Adjustments among handlers are made by 
way of a “Producer Settlement Fund,” into 
which each handler contributes the excess of 
his use value” over the uniform price paid 
by him to his producer. Handlers whose “use 
value” of the milk they purchase is less than 
the “blend price” they are required to pay 
may withdraw the difference from the fund. 
The net effect is that each handler pays for 
his milk at the price he would have paid 
had it been earmarked at the outset for the 
use to which it was ultimately put. But 
the farmer who produces the milk is pro- 
tected from the effects of competition for 
premium outlets since he is automatically 
allotted a proportional share of each of the 
different “use” markets. 


I. THE COMPENSATORY PAYMENT PROVISION 


It will thus be seen that this system of 
regulation contemplates economic controls 
only over pool-handler plants since only 
such handlers are required to pay the “blend 
price“ to their producers and to account to 
the Producer Settlement Fund. If limited 
to the provisions recounted above, the regu- 
latory scheme would not affect milk brought 
into the New York-New Jersey marketing 
area by handlers who are primarily engaged 
in supplying some other market and whose 
producers are not located within the New 
York-New Jersey area. Some of the regional 
orders now in effect do not undertake any 
economic regulation of “outside” or “other 
source” milk.“ But it is quite obvious that 
under certain circumstances come regula- 
tion of such milk may be necessary. Accord- 
ingly, section 8c(7)(D) of the act, 7 U.S.C. 
section 6080 (7) (D), authorizes the Secretary 
to include in his regulating orders conditions 
that are incidental to terms expressly author- 
ized by the statute, and that are “necessary 
to effectuate the other provisions of such 
order.” 

A handler who brings outside milk into a 
marketing area may disrupt the regulatory 
scheme in at least two respects: 

(1) Pool handlers in the marketing area 
who are required to pay the minimum class 
prices for their milk may find their selling 
prices undercut by those of nonpool han- 
dlers dealing in outside milk purchased at 
an unregulated price. 

(2) Producers in the marketing area, 
whose blend price depends on how much 
of the relatively constant fluid-milk demand 
they supply in a given month, may find the 
outside milk occupying a portion of the 
premium market, thus displacing the pool 
milk and forcing it into the less rewarding 
surplus uses, with the ultimate effect of 
diminishing the blend price payable to pro- 
ducers. 

In an effort to cope with these disruptive 
economic forces, the Secretary devised his 
“compensatory payment” plan. In essence 
the plan imposes special monetary exactions 


5 “Use value” is the price the handler would 
have had to pay, at prevailing minimum 
rates, had he purchased his milk at a price 
reflecting its ultimate disposition. 

e See 7 CFR secs. 1034 (Dayton-Spring- 
field), 1037 (north-central Ohio), 1038 
(Rockford-Freeport), 1074 (southwest Kan- 
sas). 
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on handlers introducing outside milk for 
fluid consumption into a marketing area in 
months when there is a substantial surplus 
of milk on the market. 

Of the 68 regional milk orders which 
establish marketwide pools,’ 64 contain 
“compensatory payment” provisions of one 
kind or another. The order now before us 
is typical of 23 of these orders.“ The order 
provides that a handler who brings outside“ 
milk into the New York-New Jersey area 
and sells it for fluid use must pay to the 
pool’s producers, through the producer set- 
tlement fund, an amount equal to the dif- 
ference between the minimum prices for the 
highest and for the lowest use classifications 
prevailing in that area. In other words, for 
each hundredweight of nonpool milk sold for 
class I use in the New York-New Jersey 
area, a payment equal to the difference be- 
tween class I and class III prices must be 
made by the seller to the producer settlement 
fund. 


II. THE PURPOSE AND EFFECT OF THE 
COMPENSATORY PAYMENT 


After the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit had held the compensatory payment 
requirement in the New York-New Jersey 
Milk Marketing Order (then order No, 27) 
to be a “penalty,” Kass v. Brannan, 196 F. 2d 
791, 795, the Secretary of Agriculture con- 
ducted extensive hearings to determine 
whether it should be retained. His findings, 
which appear at 18 Fed. Reg. 8444-8454, ex- 
plain this requirement as the most satisfac- 
tory means of imposing “a suitable charge on 
such unpriced milk in an amount sufficient 
to neutralize, compensate for and eliminate 
the artificial economic advantage for non- 
pool milk which necessarily is created by the 
classified pricing and pooling of pool milk 
under the order.” (Id. at 8448.) There seems 
little doubt that an assessment equal to the 
class I to class III differential would, in all 
but rare instances, nullify any competitive 
advantage that nonpool milk could have: 
only if the sum of the purchase price of the 
outside milk and the cost of its transporta- 
tion to market were less than the class III 
price would a handler find it profitable to 
bring such milk into the marketing area. 


The payment provision of 7 CPR sec. 
1002.83 applies only in those months when 
the volume of milk sold for class III use ex- 
ceeds 15 percent of the total pool milk re- 
ported in the marketing area. 

*The act authorizes the establishment of 
either marketwide pools or individual han- 
dler pools. Since the latter require only that 
each handler pay uniform prices to all the 
producers from which he buys, but does not 
impose a uniformity requirement among the 
various handlers, there is no need for ad- 
justments among handlers. Consequently, 
no compensatory payment provision is in- 
eluded in orders establishing individual 
handler pools. See 7 CFR secs. 1004 (Phila- 
delphia), 1005 (Tri-State), 1010 (Wilming- 
ton), 1039 (Milwaukee), 1041 (Toledo), 1044 
(Michigan Upper Peninsula), 1078 (north 
central Iowa), 1096 (northern Louisiana), 
1097 (Memphis), 1102 (Fort Smith), 1129 
(Austin-Waco), 1130 (Corpus Christi), 1134 
(western Colorado) . 

* Com 7 CFR secs. 1001.65 (Greater 
Boston), 1003.62 (Washington, D.C.), 1006.65 
(Springfield, Mass.), 1007.65 (Worcester), 
1008.54 (Wheeling), 1009.54 (Clarksburg, W. 
Va.), 1011.62 (Appalachian), 1014.46 (south- 
eastern New England), 1015.46 (Connecti- 
cut), 1016.62 (Upper Chesapeake Bay), 
1030.61 (Chicago), 1031.70(b) (South Bend- 
La Porte-Elkhart), 1036.84(b) (northeastern 
Ohio), 1048.54 (Greater Youngstown-War- 
ren), 1061.54 (St. Joseph), 1068.70(b) (Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul), 1071.62(b) (Neosho Val- 
ley), 1072.55 (Sioux Falls-Mitchell), 1106.55 
(Oklahoma), 1125.70 (Puget Sound), 1126.70 
(d) (north Texas), 1133.70(b) (Inland 
Empire). 
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But it must be obvious that this payment 
is wholly or partially compensatory! —I. e., 
puts pool and nonpool milk on substantially 
similar competitive positions at source” 
(ibid.)—only if the milk has been purchased 
at not more than the class III price. If the 
purchase price of the nonpool milk exceeds 
the class III price within the area, the effect 
of the fixed compensatory payment is to 
make it economically unfeasible for a han- 
dler to bring such milk into the marketing 
area, 

The Secretary of Agriculture’s determina- 
tion that the class I-class III differential was 
the most suitable compensatory figure rested 
upon what was, in effect, an irrebuttable 
presumption that the nonpool milk was pur- 
chased at a rate commensurate with the 
value of “surplus” (class III) milk. See 18 
Federal Register, at 84480 That presump- 
tion was based in turn on the supposition 


12 „As stated earlier herein, all milk which 
is established to be primarily associated with 
the New York milk marketing area under 
the standards prescribed by the order is 
included in the New York pool. Converse- 
ly, the nonpool milk which enters the mar- 
keting area for fluid use originates from 
plants which are not sufficiently associated 
with the New York market to have their 
milk in the pool. Such plants have their 
primary interests in other fluid markets or 
specialized manufacturing uses and fre- 
quently have more milk than is required 
for these primary purposes. It is this sur- 
plus milk at nonpool plants which can be 
‘dumped’ into the New York market for 
fluid use, provided only that the plant and 
the milk has marketing area health ap- 
proval. The operator of such a nonpool 
Plant has a choice of using the excess milk 
for surplus uses (ordinarily in the manu- 
facture of various milk products) or of 
sending it to the New York marketing area 
for fluid uses. In making this decision he 
will compare the respective net returns to 
him for this surplus milk and will naturally 
select the fluid alternative, for it will yield 
the greater return. In the absence of classi- 
fied pricing, his cost, at source, for the ex- 
cess milk remains exactly the same whether 
he uses it for surplus disposition or for 
fluid use. The pool plant operator on the 
other hand has no such advantage for he 
pays a higher classified price, at source, if 
he sells the milk in the market area for 
fluid use (class I-A or II) than if he dis- 
poses of it for surplus manufacturing uses 
(class IIT). 

“If this artificial advantage in favor of 
surplus nonpool milk at the plant of origin 
is to be effectively removed, as it must be, 
the milk must be treated and evaluated for 
what it actually is, namely surplus milk in 
the milkshed. If New York marketing area 
disposition were not available for this sur- 
plus, the nonpool handler could derive from 
it only its surplus value. This surplus 
value is true value or ‘opportunity cost’ and 
such surplus value should be used as the 
subtrahend in the formula for compensa- 
tion payments on nonpool milk from plants 
not subject to a Federal order. 

“The class III price under the New York 
order is the class price which is payable, at 
source, for pool milk under the New York 
order when used for most surplus uses. It 
is expressly designed to fix a proper classi- 
fied value, at source, for surplus milk. The 
class III price closely approximates the 
amount paid in the Northeast to farmers 
not under the New York order for so much 
of their milk as is used for general manu- 
facture. 

“It is therefore a dependable indicator of 
the value of surplus milk at source. If a 
nonpool handler, for his own reasons, 
chooses to pay more than its true market 
value, at source, for surplus milk which he 
sends to the New York area, the pool should 
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that the nonpool milk could not have been 
worth more than the class III price where 
purchased since it could not be shipped else- 
where for class I use. But it must be ap- 
parent that it is only if the milk is denied 
access to other marketing areas or if a pro- 
hibitive payment is assessed on its use else- 
where that it will depreciate in value to class 
III levels. For if the milk can be freely 
shipped elsewhere for fluid use or if it is 
purchased in an area where prices paid to 
producers are regulated, it will command a 
higher price. 

Indeed, the facts of the case now before 
us demonstrate the shortcomings of the 
Secretary's reasoning. One of the peti- 
tioners, Suncrest Farms, Inc., purchases its 
milk in Pennsylvania under regulations 
established by the Pennsylvania Milk Con- 
trol Commission. In September 1957, which 
was one of the months during which it 
sought to sell its milk in the New York- 
New Jersey marketing area, Suncrest was 
required to pay $6.40 per hundredweight for 
the milk it purchased from dairy farmers in 
Pennsylvania. The class I-class III differ- 
ential in the New York-New Jersey market- 
ing area during that month was $2.78 per 
hundredweight. Thus, if the “compensatory 
_ payment” were assessed, Suncrest would ac- 
tually be forced to pay $9.18 per hundred- 
weight for fluid milk sold in the area, while 
the handlers maintaining pool plants in the 
area would pay only the class I price, which 
was $6.23 in August 1957." 

If competitive parity among handlers of 
pool and nonpool milk were the only objec- 
tive of the Secretary's “compensatory” regu- 
lation, other marketing orders of the Secre- 
tary show that this result has been achieved 
without imposing unnecessary hardships, 
virtually trade barriers” as in the instance 
just given, * on the nonpool milk.’ 


not underwrite this unnecessary cost, par- 
ticularly since the premium can be used to 
outbid pool handlers for milk, as previously 
shown.” 

“The fact that petitioners were paying 
more for their milk than the class I price 
in the New York-New Jersey marketing area 
leaves no room for any suggestion that they 
will be receiving a “windfall” if it is ulti- 
mately adjudged that they are entitled to 
have returned the full amount of their com- 
pensatory payments. 

“The total amount of the compensatory 
payments involved in this litigation, embrac- 
ing a period of approximately 4 years, was 
some $617,000 as to Lehigh Valley and 
$108,000 as to Suncrest. 

n Several of the marketing orders make 
the compensatory payment equal the differ- 
ence between the class I price in the market- 
ing area and the actual cost of the nonpool 
milk. See 7 CFR secs. 1042.60 (Muskegon), 
1128.62(b) (central west Texas). In some 
marketing areas the handler who deals in 
nonpool milk is permitted to elect each 
month between paying the fluid milk-sur- 
plus use differential and paying the differ- 
ence between his actual cost and the mini- 
mum regional price for class I milk. See 7 
OFR secs. 1013.62 (southeastern Florida), 
1033.61 (Greater Cincinnati), 1035.63 (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio), 1040.66 (southern Michigan), 
1043.84 (upstate Michigan), 1045.83 (north- 
eastern Wisconsin), 1047.62 (Fort Wayne), 
1064.61 (Greater Kansas City), 1065.62 (Ne- 
braska-western Iowa), 1067.61 (Ozarks), 
1069.62 (Duluth-Superior), 1073.62 (Wich- 
ita), 1094.62 (New Orleans), 1098.92 
(Nashville), 1103.62 (central Mississippi), 
1105.62 (Mississippi Delta), 1107.61. (Missis- 
sippi gulf coast), 1131.62 (central Arizona), 
1135.62 (Colorado Springs-Pueblo), 1136.62 
(Great Basin), 1137.62 (eastern Colorado). 

Other marketing orders, applicable in some 
areas, assess a compensatory payment equal 
to the difference between the “blend price” 
paid in the area for pool milk and the Class 
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It is in considering the effect of the pres- 
ent compensatory payment provisions on the 
pool producers, however, that the principal 
concern of the Secretary becomes quite ap- 
parent. As has been noted, the sale for 
fluid use of nonpool milk in the marketing 
area displaces pool milk that might other- 
wise be used for this premium outlet. Since 
the market area’s “blend price” is computed 
only with reference to the pool milk, the 
effect of the entry of nonpool milk is to 
drive down the price that is paid to pro- 
ducers in the area. A close examination of 
the workings of the present compensatory 
payment provision reveals that its effect is to 
preserve for the benefit of the area's pro- 
ducers the blend price that they would re- 
ceive if all outside milk were physically 


I price, thus treating the handler of nonpool 
milk as if he were a member of the pool with 
respect to such milk as he introduced into 
the marketing area. 

Where this differential is accepted as the 
measure of the compensatory payment it is 
done only in those months when the sur- 
plus is lowest. In the spring and summer 
months the fluid milk-surplus use differ- 
ential is exacted. See 7 CFR secs. 1032.55(b) 
(suburban St. Louis, August—February), 


1046.55(b) (Ohio Valley, August-March), 
1049.55(b) (Indianapolis, August-March), 
1062.55(b) (St. Louis, August—February), 


1063.63(b) (Quad Cities-Dubuque, July—No- 
vember), 1066.57(a) (Sioux City, August- 
February), 1070.63(b) (Cedar Rapids-Iowa 


City, July-November), 1075.63(b) (Black 
Hills, July-March), 1076.63(b) (eastern 
South Dakota, July-February), 1079.63(b) 


(Des Moines, July-March), 1090.54(b) (Chat- 
tanooga, August-February), 1095.70(e) (2) 
(Louisville-Lexington, October-December), 
1099.62(a) (Paducah, August-March), 1101.93 
(b) (Knoxville, August-February), 1104.53 
(b) (Red River Valley, August-January), 
1108.54(b) (central Arkansas, August-Feb- 
ruary), 1127.65(b) (San Antonio, January 
and August), 1132.63(b) (Texas Panhandle, 
July—February) . 

The latter method treats the handler of 
nonpool milk who buys at a price in excess 
of the blend price as if he were a member of 
the pool since a handler in the pool may, if 
he chooses, pay his producer more than the 
blend price set by the Market Administrator, 
see Stark v. Wickard, 321 U.S, 288, 291, but 
must still account to the Producer Settle- 
ment Fund as if he had paid only the blend 
price. By treating nonpool milk in the same 
manner, the Secretary might be able to jus- 
tify a compensatory payment equal to the 
difference between the nonpool milk’s use 
value and the blend price, though we do not 
decide the question. See generally, Hutt, 
Restrictions on the Free Movement of Fluid 
Milk Under Federal Milk Marketing Orders, 
37 U. Det. L. J. 525, 564-577 (1960). 

The suggestion that a nonpool handler 
would be given a competitive advantage 
under either of these methods because, in 
the words of the judicial officer, he does not 
have to equalize his utilization as do pool 
handlers is demonstrably unsound. Insofar 
as the handlers’ sale of milk is concerned, 
neither pool nor nonpool handlers are re- 
quired to share or equalize their proceeds 
with others. To the extent that this con- 
tention relates to the handlers’ purchase of 
milk and is meant to suggest that nonpool 
handlers will find it easier to buy milk be- 
cause they will be able to pay higher prices 
to their producers, the exaction of a class 
I-blend price payment would effectively dis- 
courage purchases in excess of the blend 
price (which is what the pool's producers 
are paid). And the assertion that the pool 
carries the surplus burden for outside 
handlers is based on the same mistaken rea- 
soning as underlies the Secretary’s determi- 
nation to retain the class I-class III pay- 
ment after Kass v. Brannan, supra. See pp. 
9-10, supra. 
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excluded and they alone would supply the 
fluid-milk needs of the area. For every cwt. 
of pool milk that is forced into “surplus” 
use by the entry of nonpool milk, the handler 
introducing the outside milk is required to 
pay for the benefit of the area's producers 
the difference between the value the pool 
milk would have had if the nonpool milk 
had never entered and the value it has once 
the nonpool milk is sold for fluid use In 


“A highly simplified illustration serves to 
clarify this effect: If the class I price on a 
given date is $6 per hundredweight and the 
class III price is $3 per hundredweight and 
if 2,000 hundredweight are consumed as fluid 
milk and another 2,000 hundredweight are 
produced by the dairy farmers in the area 
and utilized for surplus uses, the computa- 
tion of the blend price would be as follows: 


Table A 


2,000 x 6.00 equals 12,000 
2,000 3.00 equals 6,000 


Totals 4,000 at blend price, 
c co eee TE E 18,000 


If 500 hundredweight are then brought in 
from the outside as nonpool milk and sold 
for class I use, 500 hundredweight of the 
pool milk will drop into class III (since the 
ee milk demand remains relatively con- 
stant): 


Table B 
Class: E.. 1.500 6.00 equals 9,000 
Class III. 


2,500 8.00 equals 7,500 


Totals 4.000 at blend price, 
. A 16,500 


The producers in the pool would thereby 
be receiving $0.375 less per hundredweight 
than had the nonpool milk stayed out alto- 
gether. By distributing to them (through 
the exaction made of nonpool handlers) the 
difference between class I and class III 
prices multiplied by the amount of nonpool 
milk sold in the area as class I, that deficit 
is restored. Thus, 


Table C 


(Nonpool milk sold as class I) x (class I 
minus class III) equals (loss to pool by dis- 
placement of class I outlet) or 500 x 3.00 
equals 1,500; 1,500 divided by 4,000 hundred- 
weight equals 375 per hundredweight. 

The Secretary's formula, therefore, pre- 
cisely accomplishes the restoring to the pool's 
producers whatever they have lost by reason 
of the occupation of their class I outlet by 
the nonpool milk. 

It should be noted that the actual compu- 
tation of the blend price, as set out in 7 
CFR section 1002.66, achieves this same re- 
sult in an indirect fashion. Instead of com- 
puting the blend price without reference to 
any nonpool milk, the Secretary's formula 
includes the compensatory payments within 
the list of minimum-price obligations that 
are added in determining the total proceeds 
for milk sold within the area. 7 CFR section 
1002.66(c). But the blend price is then com- 
puted by dividing this sum by the amount 


‘of “milk delivered by producers,“ i.e., pool 


milk. Consequently, the actual computation 
of the uniform price under the above illus- 
tration would be as follows: 


Table D 
Class 1. 1,500 x 6.00 equals 9, 
Class III. . 2,500 x 3.00 equals 7, 
Compensator payments 

(nonpool milk)... 500 x 
3.00 equals 1, 
Total (pool milk), 4,000 at 
blend price, $4.50____-._____ 


The funds paid into the Producer Settle- 
ment Fund by the handlers dealing in non- 
pool milk are then available to the pool han- 
dlers, whose credits from the fund will be 
larger to the extent that they have been 
forced to pay a higher blend price. 


000 
500 
500 
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effect, therefore, the nonpool milk is forced 
to subsidize the pool milk and insulate the 
pool milk from the competitive impact 
— by the entry of outside milk. This 

recognized by the court of appeals 
which held that such a compensatory pay- 
ment was “designed to compensate the pool 
for the loss of the class I fluid milk utiliza- 
tion and * * * protect the uniform blend 
price in the marketing area.” (287 F. 2d, at 
730.) It is only if the Secretary has been 
authorized by the statute to impose such 
economic trade barriers on the entry of 
milk into an area so as to protect the prices 
received by the pool producers that the 
present compensatory payment plan can be 
sustained as “necessary to effectuate” the ex- 
pressly authorized provisions of this order. 


Iv. SECTION 8C(5) (G) 


Section 8c(5)(G) of the act, however, 
taken in light of its legislative history, in- 
dicates that the regulation here imposed by 
the Secretary was of the sort that Congress 
intended to forbid. Section 80% (5) (G) 
provides: 

“No marketing agreement or order ap- 
plicable to milk and its products in any 
marketing area shall prohibit or in any man- 
ner limit, in the case of the products of milk, 
the marketing in that area of any milk or 
product thereof in any production area in the 
United States.” 

This provision was first enacted into law 
as part of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1935, 49 Stat. 750, amending the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933, 48 Stat. 31. It 
was reenacted as part of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 50 Stat. 
246, which reaffirmed the marketing order 
provisions of the 1935 act after the process- 
ing tax had been struck down as unconstitu- 
tional in United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 

Along with enumerating the powers 
granted to the Secretary of Agriculture so 
as to avoid the “delegation” problems 
brought to light by the then recent decision 
in Schechter v. United States, 295 U.S. 495, 
the Congress sought in 1935 to limit the 
Secretary's so as to prevent him from 
establishing “trade barriers.” Midwestern 
legislators were particularly concerned over 
this possibility. When the reported bill, 
which contained no provision like the present 
section 8c(5)(G) came to the floor of the 
House of Representatives, Representative 
Andresen, of Minnesota, suggested that the 
Secretary might use his powers to “stop the 
free flow in commerce * * * of dairy prod- 
ucts.” He received an assurance from Rep- 
resentative Jones, the chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, that the 
Secretary was not authorized to require any- 
thing more of milk coming into a marketing 
area than that it “comply with the same 
conditions which the farmers and distribu- 
tors comply with in that region.” 79 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 9462. 


% “Mr. ANDRESEN. Is there anything in the 
milk section of the bill which give the Sec- 
retary authority to set up trade barriers 
and stop the free flow in commerce through- 
out the United States of dairy products? 

“Mr. Jones. No. There is nothing in the 
bill that would authorize that. The Secre- 
tary may require that in crossing from one 
region to another that they comply with 
the same conditions which the farmers and 
distributors comply with in that region. 

“Mr. ANDRESEN. That is, sanitary regula- 
tions? 

“Mr. Jones. Sanitary and other uniform 
regulations; but he cannot set up any trade 
barriers which would keep them out. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. A great many Members 
have inquired about that feature, and I just 
wanted the gentleman to bring that out. 

“Mr. Jones. The amendments require a 
uniform price and uniform set of conditions 
and fair distribution. In the first place, I 
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An amendment to the bill clarifying this 
position was then offered by Representative 
Sauthoff of Wisconsin, 79 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 9493, but no action was taken on 
that proposal. 

On the next day, Representative Andresen 
proposed from the floor of the House the 
forerunner to the present section 80 (5) (G) 
(79 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 9572). His 
amendment took the following form: 

“(g) No marketing agreement or order ap- 
plicable to milk and its products in any 
marketing area shall prohibit the marketing 
in that area of any milk or product thereof 
produced in any production area in the 
United States.” 

There was no objection to the addition of 
this language, Representative Jones remark- 
ing that “it is simply clarifying.” Ibid. But 
when Representative Sauthoff sought to 
change the amendment by substituting the 
words “limit or tend to limit” for “prohibit,” 
Representative Jones objected on the ground 
that necessary milk classification and mini- 
mum pricing for the protection of outside 
milk producers regularly supplying their 
own marketing area would tend to limit” 
the introduction of their milk into other 
areas? Ibid. 


do not believe we could give authority to 
set up these barriers. In the second place, 
the bill does not do that. It simply enables 
them to have a program in one of these 
regions, and in developing these orders which 
the Secretary issues, he uses the word ‘re- 
gion’ wherever possible. Those on the out- 
side must come into that.” 

10 The proposed amendment read: 

“Sec. —(b): No marketing agreement, or- 
der or regulation shall contain any term 
or provision which will tend to result in pre- 
venting or hindering any agricultural com- 
modity or product thereof produced in any 
region or area of the United States from be- 
ing brought into or sold in any other such 
region or area or shall have the effect of 
subsidizing the production or sale of any 
agricultural commodity or product thereof 
in any such region or area, in such a manner 
that such commodity or product thereof will 
tend to be sold in such other region or areas 
at prices which will tend to depress prices 
thereon of such commodity or product there- 
of.” 

* „Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, the adoption 
of the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin would absolutely wreck the whole 
milk . In order to get away from 
the terrific conditions that have prevailed in 
the milk industry there is provided in the 
bill authority to fix a minimum price to 
producers. That, at least in a measure, 
would limit or tend to limit shipment, and 
yet the gentleman, I am sure, does not want 
to interfere with the price to producers. 
Then it is a universal custom in the market- 
ing of milk to classify milk. This, in a way, 
is a limitation. * * * 

Mr. Boreau. * Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee if in his opinion there 
is anything in this bill that gives to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or to anyone else any 
power to restrict the free flow of milk or any 
other commodity between the various States? 

“Mr. Jones. No; there is nothing in it that 
will do that. The only tendency is to make 
all sections comply with the same rules. 

* > * * * 

Mr. Hutt. * * Mr. Chairman, if there 
is nothing in this bill which would author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture or any sub- 
ordinate so to limit transportation or ship- 
ment of dairy products from one State into 
another, then the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota as amended by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. SaurHorr] can do no harm. 

“The three States of Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, produce about 45 percent of the 
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The House bill, with the language added 
by Representative Andresen’s amendment, 
went to the Senate. Accompanying the bill 
to the floor was Senate Report No. 1011, 74th 
Congress, 1st session, which stated at page 
ass 

“To prevent assaults upon the price struc- 
ture by the sporadic importation of milk 
from new producing areas, while permitting 
the orderly and natural expansion of the area 
supplying any market by the introduction of 
new producers or new producing areas, orders 
may provide that for the first 3 months of 
regular delivery, payments shall be made to 
producers not theretofore selling milk in 
the area covered by the order at the price 
fixed for the lowest use classification. This 
is the only limitation upon the entry of new 
producers—wherever located—into a market, 
and it can remain effective only for the spec- 
ifed 3-month period.“ 1s 

In the Senate section 8c(5)(G) was 
amended, without objection, 79 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 11655, to read: 

“(G) No marketing agreement or order 
applicable to milk and its products in any 
marketing area shall prohibit or in any 
manner limit, except as provided for milk 
only in subsection (D), the marketing in 
that area of any milk or product thereof 
produced in any production area of the 
United States.” 1 

Section 8c(5)(G) emerged from confer- 
ence in its present form. The conference re- 
port explained how the differences between 
the House and Senate versions were re- 
solved (H. Rept. 1757, 74th Cong., Ist sess., 
21): “* * * The conference agreement re- 
tains the House provision with respect to 
prohibitions on marketing of both milk and 
products of milk. The conference agreement 
also denies the authority to limit in any 
manner the marketing in any area of milk 
products (butter, cheese, cream, etc.) pro- 
duced anywhere in the United States. The 
language adopted by the conference agree- 
ment does not refer to milk, ane so does not 
negate the applicability to milk, for use in 
fluid form or for manufacturing purposes, 
of the provisions of the bill relating to milk, 
such as the provisions on price fixing, price 
adjustment, payments for milk, etc.” 

When the conference agreement came to 
the floor of the House, Representative JONES 
again explained what section ge (5) (G), when 
taken together with section 8065) (D), meant 
(79 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 13022): 

“Mr. SNELL. * I Ido not understand ex- 
actly what this means, ‘No marketing agree- 
ment or order applicable to milk and its 
products,’ and so forth. 

Mr. Jones. That simply applies to fluid 
milk. You cannot make any limitation at 
all on the amount of butter or cheese or 
milk products that are shipped from any 
one area to another, and the limitation that 
may be applied on milk is only such limita- 
tion as puts each area on an equality with 


butter made in this country and we are in- 
terested in this matter of the shipment of 
dairy products to other States. 

“Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

“Mr. Hutu. I yield. 

Mr. Jones. Would the gentleman object 
to the requirement that Chicago dealers pay 
the Wisconsin producer a minimum price? 

“Mr. Hur. Not at all. 

“Mr. Jones. That certainly would tend to 
limit.” 

18 The “3-month period” provision here re- 
ferred to is the present sec. 80 (5) (D) which 
authorizes the Secretary to set the surplus- 
use price as the price to be paid to any new 
producer who enters the pool. In the final 
version of the act the introductory period 
was reduced to 2 months. 

0 Subsec. (D) is sec. 8: (5) (D). 
18, supra. 


See note 
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the other areas after a certain period of 
about 244 months. 


“Mr. SNELL. How does that change the sit- 
uation from the present law? 

“Mr. Jones. The provisions of this partic- 
ular bill would enable that area to be pro- 
tected from being swamped with fluid milk 
from the outside, bought at any old price. 
For instance, if you do not have the pro- 
tection of this bill they would run into the 
same trouble they ran into in the New York 
milk cases, where they went into New Hamp- 
shire and bought milk at a lower price and 
came in and broke down your milk agree- 
ments. Under the provisions of this bill if 
a price were fixed in this particular area in 
New York, then if anyone bought milk from 
an outside area and brought it in he would 
be compelled to pay the producer the same 
price that was being paid the producers 
within the area and comply with all regula- 
tions and requirements of that area. For 
the first 2 months he would be required to 
take the manufacturer's price.” 

This history discloses that rather than 
being confined, as Judge Learned Hand sug- 
gested in Kass v. Brannan, 196 F. 2d, at 800, 
to practices aimed at the exclusion of cheese 
and other milk products from eastern mar- 
kets, section 8c(5)(G) was compendiously 
intended to prevent the Secretary from set- 
ting up, under the guise of price-fixing reg- 
ulation, any kind of economic trade barriers, 
whether relating to milk or its products. 
Whenever there was an attempt to broaden 
the language of subsection (G) to encompass 
“limitations” as well as “prohibitions,” those 
opposing it pointed only to the fact that 
“limit” might be read as including the type 
of price-fixing covered by subsection (D)— 
i.e., allowing new pool producers only man- 
ufacturing-use prices for a limited period— 
or other attempts to put outside milk on an 
equal footing with pool milk. Although the 
words of section 8c(5)(G), “in any manner 
limit,” must be taken, in the context of their 
legislative history, as referring only to milk 
products, that history likewise makes it clear 
that as regards milk the word “prohibit” re- 
fers not merely to absolute or quota physical 
restrictions, but also encompasses economic 
trade barriers of the kind effected by the sub- 
sidies called for by this “compensatory pay- 
ment” provision, 


V. THE INVALIDITY OF THE PRESENT COM- 
PENSATORY PAYMENT PROVISION 


In light of the legislative history of section 
80 (5) (G) we conclude that the compensa- 
tory payment provision of the New York- 
New Jersey Milk Marketing Order must fall 
as inconsistent with the policy expressed by 
Congress in that section.” Because it con- 
flicts with section 8c(5)(G), the payment 
provision cannot be justified under the gen- 
eral terms of section 8c(7)(D), which pre- 
vents the inclusion of conditions that are 
inconsistent with express statutory pro- 
visions. Nor is the compensatory-payment 
clause saved by the circumstance that in 
some instances it may also fortuitously 
operate to put the handlers of pool and 
nonpool milk on a competitive par. As has 
been pointed out (note 13, supra), there are 
other means available to the Secretary for 
achieving this result, while affording pro- 
tection to pool producers, without imposing 
almost insuperable trade restrictions on 
the entry of nonpool milk into a marketing 
area. 

The Government contends that the effect 
of section 8c(5)(G) may not be considered 


* While we need not reach the point, we 
would have difficulty in concluding, as did 
the Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
in Kass against Brannan, supra, that the 
provisions of section 8c(5)(A) precluded, in 
themselves, the promulgation of the present 
compensatory payment provision. 
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by this Court since that provision was not 
cited by the petitioners in the administra- 
tive proceeding in the Department of Agri- 
culture. But even on the Government’s 
premise that an unauthorized regulation 
should be upheld by this Court merely be- 
cause the provision prohibiting it was not 
cited in the administrative proceeding in 
which it was attacked, this case presents no 
such instance. The administrative petition 
filed with the Department of Agriculture 
alleged that the effect of the compensatory- 
payment clause amounted “to establishing 
tariffs or barriers interfering with the free 
flow of milk across State lines,” an obvious 
reference to the prohibition of section 
80 (5) (G). 

In addition, the Government contends 
that the petitioners had the choice of join- 
ing the marketwide pool, in which case they 
would not have been subject to the compen- 
satory payment provisions. Their election 
to stay out of the pool, it is argued, bars 
any attack on the consequences of their 
choice. However, such an “election” is surely 
illusory. The consequences of joining the 
pool would have been that petitioners would 
have been forced to pay the “blend price” 
to all their producers wherever located and 
account to the producer settlement fund 
for all milk wherever sold. In these cir- 
cumstances the election was not voluntary 
as in Booth Fisheries v. Industrial Comm’n, 
271 U.S. 208, 211. It was coercive, and, in- 
deed, no election at all. 

Whether full regulation of the petitioners 
would be permissible under the act is a 
question which we need not reach in this 
case. If the Secretary chooses to impose 
such regulation as a consequence of a han- 
dler’s introducing any milk into a marketing 
area, the validity of such a provision would 
involve considerations different from those 
now before us. With respect to these peti- 
tioners, however, and with regard to the reg- 
ulation here in issue, we conclude that the 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture ex- 
ceeded the powers entrusted to him by 
Congress. i 

The Secretary, of course, remains free to 
protect, in any manner consistent with the 
provisions of the statute, the “blend price” 
in this or any other marketing area against 
economic consequences resulting from the 
introduction of outside milk. We do not 
now decide whether or not any new regula- 
tion directed to that end could be made to 
apply retrospectively, or whether, if it could 
be validly so applied, the presently impound- 
ed funds could be resorted to pro tanto in 
its effectuation (cf. Morgan v. United States, 
307 U.S. 193). “What further proceedings 
the Secretary may see fit to take in light of 
our decision, or what determinations may 
be made by the district court in relation to 
any such proceedings, are not matters which 
we should attempt to forecast or hypotheti- 
cally to decide” (Morgan v. United States, 
304 U.S. 23, 26). 

The judgment of the court of appeals is re- 
versed and the case is remanded to the dis- 
trict court for further proceedings consistent 
with this opinion. 

It is so ordered. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter took no part in the 
decision of this case. 

Mr. Justice White took no part in the con- 
sideration or decision of this case. 


[Supreme Court of the United States—No. 
79, October Term, 1961] 
LEHIGH VALLEY COOPERATIVE FARMERS, INC., 
ET AL., PETITIONERS, v. UNITED STATES ET AL. 
(On writ of certiorari to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit) 
(June 4, 1962) 

Mr. Justice Black, dissenting. 

I find it impossible to agree with the 
Court’s holding or opinion. In 1936, in 
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United States v. Butler, this Court tempo- 
rarily paralyzed the national farm recovery 
program by holding important parts of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 uncon- 
stitutional and by casting grave doubts upon 
the remainder of that act which had been 
passed at the bottom of the great depres- 
sion for the express purpose of alleviating 
the desperate economic plight of the Ameri- 
can farmer. Following that decision Con- 
gress, in 1937, with unusual promptness 
adopted another national farm program re- 
affirming the broad and comprehensive 
powers it had previously given the Secretary 
of Agriculture to develop agricultural mar- 
keting plans for the purpose of raising the 
income of farmers.* The philosophy of this 
later act was not competition as in the 
Sherman Act but governmental price fixing 
as in the original 1933 Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, the National Recovery Act, and a 
host of other contemporaneous acts, all of 
which were designed to raise the income and 
purchasing power of workers and farmers. 
Today some 26 years after the Butler deci- 
sion this Court again projects itself across 
the path of the national farm program by 
reading Congress’ 1937 reenactment as de- 
signed to encourage competition rather than 
to help farmers by governmental price-fix- 
ing, and on this basis strikes down a vital 
element of many of the milk marketing or- 
ders set up under the 1937 act while raising 
clouds of confusion and uncertainty as to 
the validity of many others. 

Although the blow to the present farm 
program is not so devastating as the one 
inflicted on the original act by the Butler 
decision, I think that in ultimate effect the 
harmful consequences of the two decisions 
will differ only in degree. It is my belief 
that the order of the Secretary which the 
Court strikes down was set up in faithful 
adherence to the act’s purpose to raise the 
prices that farmers receive for their products 
and that the Court’s action will tend to 
have precisely the opposite effect of de- 
pressing those prices. I have no doubt but 
that the Court’s decision will enable some 
handlers to reap greater profits but I regret 
to say that this is bound to be at the ex- 
pense of the farmers themselves—for whose 
benefit the national program was primarily 
passed. Certainly this is true of the more 
than $700,000 which the Court's decision to- 
day will allow the two handlers here to be 
paid which of necessity must come out of 
the pockets of the dairy farmers where this 
milk was sold. 

The basic features of the act under which 
the Secretary promulgated the regulation 
which the Court today strikes down were 
first enacted in 1935* when the dairy indus- 
try was near the bottom of its depression 
and dairy farmers in many parts of the 
country were not even receiving the actual 
cost of producing the milk they sold. These 
1935 provisions were themselves amendments 
to the original 1933 Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and were designed to spell out more 
clearly and to some extent add to the broad 
powers which the original 1933 act had given 
the Secretary to correct the severe and 
increasing disparity between the prices of 
agricultural and other commodities” by 
raising “the purchasing power of farmers” 
and stabilizing the value of the “agricul- 
tural assets supporting the national credit 
structure.“ 

The causes of the low prices to dairy farm- 
ers which led Congress to grant these broad 
powers were, like the details of the opera- 
tion of the milk business itself, incredibly 
complex. In the main, however, these low 
prices were widely attributed to a vicious 
and destructive competition among dairy 


1297 U.S. 1. 

50 Stat. 246, 7 U.S.C. § 601 et seq, 
49 Stat. 750. 

48 Stat. 31, 
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farmers for fluid milk sales which brought 
farmers higher prices than did sales as sur- 
plus milk for manufacturing butter, cheese, 
and other milk products.“ In order to bring 
an end to this competition which was push- 
ing farmers to the wall, the 1935 act gave 
the Secretary specific power to set up re- 
gional marketing areas within which he 
could, for the Government, fix minimum 
prices handlers would have to pay to farm- 
ers for the various uses of milk, require that 
those minimum prices be paid to a pool for 
the area and distribute the proceeds of the 
pool so that each farmer selling milk 
through the pool would ultimately be paid 
at the same uniform rate or “blend price” 
regardless of the use to which his particular 
milk was put.’ In the original 1935 act the 
Secretary was directed to fix prices at par- 
ity—a level designed by Congress to insure 
that farmers generally would receive a higher 
price for their products than they could get 
in an open, competitive market.“ The 1937 
reenactment went beyond this, however, and 
gave the Secretary power to fix prices above 
this parity level in order to insure that 
dairy farmers in particular would receive a 
high enough price for their products“ In 
order to make sure that the Secretary had 
enough power to raise prices above the com- 
petitive level, the Secretary was also author- 
ized to issue orders “Incidental * * * and 
necessary to effectuate” the specific price- 
fixing and other powers given to him.® Thus 
it can be seen that the general scheme of 
the act was to raise prices to farmers by 
governmental fixing of minimum prices for 
dairy products within specific regional areas, 
thereby abandoning to that extent the sys- 
tem of price fixing by competition. 

In accordance with this general plan and 
under the authority of the act, the Secretary 
has proceeded after full hearings within the 
various regions to set up a number of re- 
gional milk marketing pools, one of which 
is the New York-Northern New Jersey pool 
whose operation is jeopardized by the Court's 
decision today.“ The Secretary has also 
chosen to leave a number of areas unregu- 
lated. Obviously in a system including both 
large unregulated areas and regulated re- 
gional pools in which prices may be fixed at 
different levels, there will be significant and 
complicated problems involved in milk sales 
and purchases that do not take place wholly 
within a single pool. Among the most 
serious of these problems is that handlers 
from outside a pool can, if left unregulated, 
get the advantages of selling milk in that 
pool area without bearing any of the burdens 
that members of that pool have to bear. 
And as shown by the record in this case such 
sales can reduce the net price received by the 
farmers within the pool area. In an obvious 
effort to prevent any such harmful effects 
on the prices received by farmers in the New 
York-Northern New Jersey pool, the Secre- 


5 See Nebbia v. New York, 291 U.S. 502, 515- 
518, 530; United States v. Rock Royal Co- 
operative, Inc., 307 U.S. 533, 548-550. 

50 Stat. 246, as amended, 7 U.S.C. 608c. 

749 Stat. 750. 

50 Stat. 247, 7 U.S.C. 608c(18). 

49 Stat. 757, 7 U.S.C. 6080 (7) (D). 

% Congress specifically provided in sec. 
8c(11)(C) of the act that the Secretary’s 
price-fixing powers were to be exercised on a 
regional basis rather than a national basis 
whenever practicable: 

“All orders issued under this section which 
are applicable to the same commodity or 
product thereof shall, so far as practicable, 
prescribe such different terms, applicable to 
different production areas and marketing 
areas, as the Secretary finds necessary to give 
due recognition to the differences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity 
or product in such areas” (49 Stat. 759, 7 
U.S.C. 6080 (11) (C)). (See also sec. 8c (11) 
(A). 49 Stat. 759, 7 U.S.C. 608c (11) (A).) 
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tary, properly I think, acting under his au- 
thority to issue orders “Incidental * * * 
and necessary to effectuate” his specific 
price-fixing powers, provided that nonpool 
handlers who sold fluid in that pool area 
at times when there was surplus fluid milk 
in the pool should make a payment to com- 
pensate pool farmers for the displacement 
of fluid sales they otherwise would have 
made, compensate for the reduction of the 
regional pool fund which this would cause 
and to compensate for the consequent 
diminution of the blend price that would 
be paid to pool farmers. It is this key regu- 
latory feature which the Court strikes down 
as a trade barrier prohibited by section 80 
(5) (G) of the act because it limits the abil- 
ity of outside handlers to sell milk within 
the pool area at a profit. 

It is no doubt true that the Secretary's 
requirement that nonpool handlers make 
compensatory payments in order to sell 
fluid milk within the New York-northern 
New Jersey pool area does limit to some ex- 
tent the ability of handlers whose major 
business is outside the pool to dump their 
surplus milk into the pool at highly profit- 
able fluid milk prices, and if this is a trade 
barrier the Secretary’s regulation can prop- 
erly be called a trade barrier. But section 80 
(5) (G) says nothing at all about prohibit- 
ing “trade barriers” or guaranteeing high 
profits to handlers, and if it had it would 
have been at cross purposes with the basic 
aim of the act to have Government rather 
than competition fix the minimum prices 
that farmers in designated regional areas 
must be paid for their milk. It says only: 

“No marketing agreement or order ap- 
plicable to milk and its products in any 
marketing area shall prohibit or in any 
manner limit, in the case of the products of 
milk, the marketing in that area of any milk 
or product thereof in any production area in 
the United States.“ 

This language contains no words or ar- 
rangement of words of any kind that would 
prohibit the Secretary from limiting the 
marketing of milk in any regional area where 
necessary to protect the prices fixed for that 
regional area. The Court, however, goes to 
great lengths to try to show on the basis of 
legislative history that Congress really meant 
the no limitation clause to apply to milk as 
well as to milk products. In other words the 
Court wants to read the statute as if Con- 
gress had said “No order shall prohibit or 
limit the marketing in that area of any milk 
or product thereof.” But Congress simply 
did not say that. And the whole legislative 
history persuades me that Congress knew 
exactly what it was saying and that, while it 
intended to forbid the Secretary from mak- 
ing blanket prohibitions against outside 
milk, it also meant to leave the Secretary free 
to establish whatever regulations were neces- 
sary to guarantee that farmers in a price- 
fixing region received the regional prices he 
was authorized to fix even though those 
regulations might limit sales by outside han- 
dlers by making them unprofitable. 

Outside the language of section 8c(5) (G) 
itself the clearest indication that this is the 
proper interpretation of the legislative his- 
tory of the act is that an amendment which 
would have made the no limitation clause 
applicable to milk as well as milk products 
was defeated on the floor of the House and 
that an amendment to the same effect which 
passed the Senate was deleted in confer- 
ence.* The arguments of the chairman of 


149 Stat. 755; 7 U.S.C. 6080 (5) (G). 

32 See Bailey Farm Dairy Co. v. Anderson, 
157 F. 2d 87, 96; Kass v. Brannan, 196 F. 2d 
791, 800 (L. Hand, J., dissenting). 

13 The amendment adopted by the Senate 
but rejected by the conference is indicated 
by single quotation marks: “No marketing 
agreement or order applicable to milk and 
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the House Committee on Agriculture, one 
of the principal architects of the program 
against the amendment in the House show 
almost conclusively, a general understand- 
ing that regional price-fixing necessarily re- 
quired sales from out of the region to be 
limited if the price fixing were to be suc- 
cessful: 

“Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, the adoption of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin would absolutely wreck the whole 
milk program. In order to get away from 
the terrific conditions that have prevailed 
in the milk industry there is provided in the 
bill authority to fix a minimum price to pro- 
ducers. That, at least in a measure, would 
limit or tend to limit shipment, and yet the 
gentleman, I am sure, does not want to 
interfere with the price to producers. Then 
it is a universal custom in the marketing of 
milk to classify milk. This, in a way, is a 
limitation. 

“I am perfectly willing to adopt the first 
amendment suggested [the present section 
80 (5) (G)] because that simply treats all 
areas alike, for you could not prohibit some- 
one from an outside area coming in so long 
as he complied with the conditions prescribed 
for that area; but if you say that no restric- 
tions or limitations could be required, it 
would wreck the program, it would destroy 
every vestige of a program we have for 
milk.“ “ 

After the Senate amendment had been 
rejected by the Conference and while the 
Conference Report was being considered in 
the House of Representatives, a discussion 
took place on the floor between Representa- 
tive Hope, a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and one of the con- 
ferees, and the chairman of the committee 
who was also a conferee. This discussion 


its products in any marketing area shall pro- 
hibit ‘or in any manner limit, except as pro- 
vided for milk only in subsection (d),’ the 
marketing in that area of any milk or prod- 
uct thereof produced in any production area 
in the United States.“ 79 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 11655. The wording of this amend- 
ment shows that the Court’s attempted ex- 
planation of why “in any manner limit” was 
omitted from the final language of sec. 8c 
(5) (G) does not bear analysis. The Court’s 
explanation is that someone might construe 
“limit” as prohibiting the type of price- 
fixing [limitation] covered by subsec. (D).” 
But it seems very clear that the wording of 
the Senate amendment was expressly de- 
signed to prevent such a construction while 
at the same time making “in any manner 
limit” applicable to milk. Consequently it 
seems apparent that in rejecting the Senate 
amendment the conference was not refusing 
to apply “in any manner limit” to milk be- 
cause to do so would interfere with the oper- 
ation of subsec. (d), but was in fact omitting 
that language because, to be effective, price 
fixing itself necessarily required limitations 
on the selling of outside milk within the 
area. This is clearly shown by the conference 
report, H. Rept. 1757, 74th Cong., Ist sess., 21: 

“The Senate amendment extended this pro- 
vision [sec. 8c(5)(G)] so that no marketing 
agreement or order so applicable could limit 
in any manner the marketing in the market- 
ing area of milk or its products produced 
anywhere except that certain limitations on 
the marketing of milk were specifically per- 
mitted. * * The conference agreement 
also denies the authority to limit in any 
manner the marketing in any area of milk 
products * * * [but] does not refer to milk, 
and ‘so does not negative the applicability 
to milk,’ for use in fluid form or for man- 
ufacturing purposes, of the provisions of the 
bill relating to milk such as ‘the provisions 
on price fixing,’ price adjustment, payments 
for milk, etc.” 

M79 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9572. 
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shows the same understanding that the Sec- 
retary was to be left free to impose what- 
ever limitations were necessary to protect 
the regional prices he was authorized to fix: 

Mr. Jones. But the original amendments 
did not permit any orders governing the 
price to the producers? 

“Mr. Hors. No; but otherwise the Secre- 
tary could make orders which would regu- 
late the bringing in of milk from the out- 
side into any particular milkshed, but 
under the amendments we are now consid- 
ering the Secretary’s power is limited. He 
cannot prohibit milk from coming in? 

“Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

“Mr. Horr. But he can prescribe some lim- 
itations? 

“Mr. Jones. Yes; and he cannot prohibit 
the products of milk being brought into any 
area. 

“Mr. Horx. No; but he can prescribe limi- 
tations on the importation of fluid milk. 

Mr. SNELL, Then, as far as fluid mlik is 
concerned, it is protected in certain mar- 
kets, but, as far as the other products are 
concerned, they are not protected. 

“Mr. Jones. That is correct.” 35 

These were the last comments made on 
the floor of the House concerning milk be- 
fore the Conference Report was finally 
adopted. 

In the light of this legislative history and 
the act’s language itself, I cannot possibly 
read section 8c(5)(G) or any other part of 
the act to insure profitable operations to 
outside handlers who desire to dump sur- 
plus milk into a regional price-fixing area 
or to say that the Secretary lacks the power 
to protect by appropriate regulations the in- 
tegrity of the regional prices which Con- 
gress authorized him to fix. I simply can- 
not believe that Congress intended to take 
away with one hand the high fixed price for 
milk which it gave with the other. 

The net result of the Court’s action is to 
leave the farmers in the New York-Northern 
New Jersey pool, and those in 22 other pools 
containing the provisions which the Court 
strikes down today,” completely defenseless 
against an onslaught of outside milk that is 
highly discriminatory because the outside 
milk bears none of the burdens of pool milk. 
I say completely defenseless despite the fact 
that the Court intimates that the Secretary 
might possibly devise some alternative com- 
pensatory payment plan that would satisfy 
the exacting standards which is lays down 
today. My first reason for saying this is 
that I do not see how any formula that the 
Secretary could devise under the Court's 
expanded interpretation of the word “pro- 
hibit” in section 8c(5)(G) would protect 
pool members from unfair competition by 
outside handlers who are by the Court's 
decision given the advantages but not re- 
quired to bear the burdens of the pool.” 


1579 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 13022. 

%See note 9 of the Court's opinion. At 
least 18 other pools apply a compensatory 
payment provision like the one in this case 
for at least part of the year. See note 13 
of the Court's opinion. 

n Certainly neither of the formulas which 
the Court in its note 13 intimates might be 
proper would protect the farmers in the pool, 
for neither of these formulas even go so far 
as to wipe out the discriminatory advantage 
that unregulated outside milk has over pool 
milk. In sustaining the Secretary’s regula- 
tion in this case the judicial officer relied 
in part on the following reasons: The mar- 
ketwide pool existing under order No. 27, 
as amended, carries longtime and seasonal 
reserves of milk for numerous secondary mar- 
kets in Pennsylvania and the Northeastern 
States. The New York-New Jersey market 
carries the surplus burden for outside han- 
cllers who distribute some milk in the mar- 
keting area. These handlers usually have 
a relatively high percentage of their milk in 
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- Secondly, even if such a formula were pos- 

sible, I doubt that a single member of this 
Court has the technical knowledge about 
the complicated workings of the milk indus- 
try to formulate a sound substitute for the 
compensatory payment plan which the Court 
strikes down—a regulatory plan which rep- 
resents more than a quarter century of daily 
practical experience in administering the 
congressional farm plan. Thirdly, in any 
event the Court’s vague intimations that 
some compensatory payment plan might be 
valid are hardly sufficient to furnish the Sec- 
retary with any guidance at all as to what 
formula if any the Court would permit him 
to use to protect the farmers in this pool 
from the effects of being compelled to com- 
pete with outside “free riders.” 

I think that if the Court really does be- 
lieve that the Secretary has any power at 
all to prevent pool farmers from being sub- 
jected to discriminatory competition from 
outside “free riders” it should state in clear 
and precise terms what those powers are and 
inform the Secretary how he can meet this 
Court’s requirements. The Court should 
then remand this case to allow the Secretary 
to take the action which it will approve, 
permit him to determine the amount that he 
could properly under its standards have re- 
quired these handlers to pay and direct that 
the District court pay over that amount to 
the Secretary out of the funds now in its 
possession. This plan would at least offer 
the farmers in this pool some protection 
against having to pay out all of the more 
than $700,000 in compensatory payments 
which has already been collected from these 
handlers. Such a plan was followed in United 
States v. Morgan,“ and there is every reason 
in equity and good conscience why it should 
be followed here. In that case the District 
court enjoined an order of the Secretary 
but required the party challenging the order 
to pay into court sufficient funds to effect 
compliance with the order if it should ulti- 
mately be found valid. This Court found 
the order defective but nevertheless ordered 
the District court not to return the fund, 


fluid milk utilization and this utilization 
is considerably higher than the average for 
the market regulated by order No. 27. This 
higher utilization, of course, results in a 
competitive advantage in milk procurement 
to the outside handler as against the regu- 
lated handler and outside and regulated 
handlers draw on the same production area 
for supplies. Furthermore, the regulated 
handler has to equalize his utilization with 
other handlers and his producers are paid 
on the basis of a uniform price reflecting 
the utilization in the market as a whole 
rather than his individual utilization.” 

Thus, a compensatory payment, such as 
the Court suggests, based on the difference 
between the fluid price and the blend price 
obviously would do nothing at all to wipe 
out the advantage that the outside handler 
has because of his higher fluid-surplus ratio 
which is due, as shown above, to (1) the 
fact that the pool carries part of his area's 
surplus and (2) the fact that he does not 
have to equalize his own utilization as do 
pool handlers. Only a compensatory pay- 
ment which gives the outside handler less 
for his surplus milk than the pool farmer 
gets will narrow the competitive advantage 
which outside milk has. A compensatory 
payment based on the difference between the 
fluid price and actual cost, the other alter- 
native suggested by the Court, would ob- 
viously be even more subject to the same 
defect than the fluid-blend price compensa- 
tory payment. See also “Hutt, Restrictions 
on the Free Movement of Fluid Milk Under 
Federal Milk Marketing Orders,” 37 Uni- 
versity of Detroit L.J. 525, 573-576, particu- 
larly at note 220. 

3307 US. 188. Cf. Inland Steel Co. v. 
United States, 306 U.S. 153. 
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which then contained over a half million 
dollars. On the contrary, over strong dis- 
sents urging that the Secretary only had 
power to issue a new order for the future, 
this Court commanded that the fund be re- 
tained until the Secretary could make new 
findings and enter a new order so that the 
fund could be disposed of under a proper 
determination of the Secretary, stating that: 

“Due regard for the discharge of the 
Court’s own responsibility to the litigants 
and to the public and the appropriate exer- 
cise of its discretion in such manner as to 
effectuate the policy of the act and facilitate 
administration of the system which it has 
set up, require retention of the fund by the 
district court until such time as the Sec- 
retary, proceeding with due expedition, shall 
have entered a final order in the proceedings 
pending before him.” 19 

Following this decision the Secretary held 
new hearings, made new findings and entered 
a new order, according to which this Court 
in a later United States v. Morgan ® ordered 
the more than one-half-million-dollar fund 
distributed. 

Despite the fact that the Court purports 
not to pass either on the validity of requir- 
ing all handlers to bear the full burdens of 
pool membership or upon the ability of the 
Secretary to apply against these handlers any 
future scheme of regulation which meets the 
Court’s standards for the period here in 
question,” it seems clear that in failing to 
follow the Morgan procedure the Court in 
effect rules against the Secretary on both 
these questions, This is because the Court’s 
refusal to pass specifically on these questions 
leaves standing the district court’s holding 
that the Secretary cannot require these 
handlers to bear the full burdens of pool 
membership for the period during which the 
compensatory payments struck down here 
were made. The regulation under which the 
Secretary claims that these handlers are sub- 
ject to the full burdens of pool membership 
is a part of the same section™ as the one 
under which the handlers made the com- 
pensatory payments of which they complain, 
That section provides that all handlers like 
petitioners are pool handlers and required to 
bear all the burdens of pool membership un- 
less they elect to be nonpool handlers and 
make compensatory payments. The Secre- 
tary’s contention is that once the part of the 
regulation which provides for the compensa- 
tory payment is struck down, as the Court 
does here, the remainder of the regulation 
which requires all handlers to be pool han- 
dlers applies. By remanding this case to the 
district court which has already ruled ad- 
versely on this claim the Court without so 
much as saying a single word on this point 
effectively prevents the Secretary from try- 
ing to protect pool farmers from free-riding 
outside milk by treating these handlers as 
pool members for the period here in dispute. 

The full effect of the Court’s failure to fol- 
low the Morgan procedure and decide wheth- 
er the Secretary’s provisions for full regula- 
tion of these handlers are valid, or just what 
the Secretary could do to protect the prices 
he has fixed, is in my opinion likely to be a 
wholly unjust and inequitable windfall of 
over $700,000 to the handlers, since it will 
ultimately have to come out of the pockets 
of the farmers who bear the burdens of this 
pool. How many more such windfalls to 
other handlers involving how many count- 


3 307 U.S., at 198. 

#313 U.S. 409. 

zi The Court’s citation of Morgan v. United 
States, 304 U.S. 23, as purported justification 
for its avoidance of this issue is particularly 
appropriate, and I fear prophetic. For in 
large part due to this Court’s avoidance of a 
similar issue in the Morgan case, that case 
wandered through the courts for almost 8 
years, including four trips to this Court. 

* 7 CFR sec. 1002.29(d). 
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less thousands of dollars in this and the 
other 22 similarly situated pools the Court’s 
action will bring one can only guess One 
familiar with the act and its history need 
not guess, however, about the fact that such 
a result would have been abhorrent to the 
Congress which passed this act for the ben- 
efit of farmers. I would affirm the decision 
of the court below which upheld the Sec- 
retary. 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in very definite opposition to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Stratton] which would seek to add 
compensatory payments to the milk 
marketing orders, 

This amendment seeks to upset a deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court handed 
down earlier this month. The litigation 
which precipitated this decision origi- 
nated in the district which I have the 
honor to represent. Because of my 
familiarity with this matter, I feel that 
it might be helpful to the members of 
this committee if they knew these facts 
which resulted in this decision and which 
is now sought to be upset by this 
amendment. 

For a period of approximately 25 years 
the handlers of milk, much of which 
was produced in Pennsylvania, disposed 
of the same in an area in New Jersey 
adjacent to Phillipsburg. Then the New 
York marketing order area was enlarged 
to include this section of New Jersey. 
Thereupon, the handlers of this Penn- 
sylvania milk, or “nonpool” milk, were 
informed that they must pay an amount 
into a fund for the benefit of the pro- 
ducers in the area of the marketing or- 
der, or the producers of the pool“ milk, 
if they were to continue to serve such 
area. This amount was designated as 
a “blend price“ and computed by a 
rather complicated ratio using the price 
of the different classes of “pool” milk. 
This “blend price” was, in this case, 
fixed at $2.78 per hundredweight. Now 
we find that the handlers of the non- 
pool” milk were paying $6.40 per hun- 
dredweight, while the handlers of the 
“pool” milk were only paying $6.23 per 
hundredweight at the time in contro- 
versy; namely, August 1957. Thus it can 
be seen that to handle “nonpool” milk, 
the handler had to pay $6.40 per hun- 
dredweight, plus the penalty of $2.78 per 
hundredweight, or a total of $9.18 per 
hundredweight, while the handler of the 
“pool” milk only paid $6.23 per hundred- 
weight. 

The Supreme Court held that the in- 
tent of Congress was to prevent an in- 
flux of cheap milk into an area, not to 
prevent competition. Therefore, this 
amendment is now offered to make such 
type of compensatory payments permis- 
sible as a part of a marketing order. 
Obviously, I feel that this amendment 


* A suit involving the provision of the 
Cleveland order similar to the one struck 
down here has already found its way into 
court. See Lawson Milk Co. v. Benson, 187 
F. Supp. 66, appeal pending. 
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should be defeated, for, if adopted, it 
will certainly be an invitation for trade 
barriers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. STRATTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I note 
that the friends of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. STRATTON] on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle voted down over- 
whelmingly the amendment offered by 
the gentleman. 

I think that the gentleman helped de- 
feat his own amendment, because he 
chose yesterday on the floor of the House 
to make this a political issue rather than 
a discussion on the merits. In the gen- 
tleman’s remarks yesterday he indulged 
in an all-out attack on Governor Rocke- 
feller of New York. He said that, al- 
though he, Mr. Srratrron, had intro- 
duced this amendment on June 15, to 
help the dairy farmers, he had “heard 
nothing from the Governor of New 
York.” The gentleman went on to say 
the Governor “has done absolutely noth- 
ing to help the dairy farmers of New 
York State.” Then he announced he 
had wired the Governor and challenged 
him to line up Republican members of 
the New York congressional delegation. 

Well now, Mr. Chairman, this is pretty 
big talk. 

It is not only a flagrant display of pure 
politics, it is untrue. It so happens that 
the Governor of New York was way 
ahead of the gentleman from New York 
Mr. STRATTON] and has been well on 
the way toward accomplishing the same 
results, quicker, by more effective means, 
and with the cooperation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, which the gentle- 
man from New York can’t claim for 
his amendment because the Secretary 
opposes it in this bill. 

Long before the gentleman from New 
York was given the amendment by some- 
one and was told there was political 
advantage in offering it, Governor Rock- 
efeller of New York and Governor 
Hughes of New Jersey, on a bipartisan 
basis, had gotten in touch with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and requested 
that action be taken to overcome the 
Supreme Court decision on compensa- 
tory payments. At the request of the 
Governors, the Secretary appointed a bi- 
partisan committee of five, all experts, 
from the two States, to make recom- 
mendations on the subject. They are in 
fact meeting with the Secretary on 
Tuesday next and will recommend ad- 
ministrative action. 

It seems assured that administrative 
action will be taken. If it should turn 
out that legislation is needed, which is 
doubtful, it will be done by a separate 
bill. Both Governors and the Secretary 
of Agriculture are agreed it should not be 
done in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York should 
have been debated on the merits. The 
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Republican members from the milk areas 
in fact favored it. But the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. STRATTON] chose 
rather to make a false political issue out 
of it, which contributed as much as any- 
thing that his own side of the aisle did 
to defeat the amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
plore the fact that an amendment as 
important as that just offered by the 
gentleman from New York could not, 
because of the parliamentary situation, 
be explained. Mr. STRATTON was not 
permitted to say a single word to the 
House and although he can place his 
written remarks in the R&Ecorp, that is a 
poor substitute for the spoken word. 
Those of us who might disagree with 
some things Mr. STRATTON says, cannot 
know what he has said until we read it 
in the Record tomorrow. The amend- 
ment was overwhelmingly defeated by 
Mr. StTraTTon’s own Democratic col- 
leagues who control this House by a 3 
to 2 margin. No New York Republicans 
had a chance to be heard, any more than 
Mr. STRATTON did. This is indefensible 
legislative procedure. Although I sup- 
ported Mr. Stratron’s amendment, along 
with my New York Republican col- 
leagues, I think the amendment was not 
well thought out as to form or timing. 
I hope and trust that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will proceed now to correct 
the situation with reference to the Su- 
preme Court’s decision by administrative 
action, as he has the power to do. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, as to the legislation be- 
fore us. Mr. Chairman, the best word 
I can think of to describe this farm bill 
is the word obnoxious. Its repercussions 
in the farm economy are hard to exag- 
gerate. It attempts to reduce surpluses 
by reducing farmers to lackeys of the 
Government. It virtually abandons the 
last vestige of reliance on the law of 
supply and demand. 

Mr. Chairman, for the first time on 
any major piece of legislation since I 
came to Congress, I have not received 
a single letter or communication from 
my own district in favor of the legisla- 
tion. The farmers and nonfarmers 
alike in my area understand pretty well 
what this bill spells out. It is the be- 
ginning of the end for freedom and self- 
reliance on the farm. My people oppose 
this bill angrily and indignantly. And 
let me issue a warning to you Democrats 
who apparently, under great pressure 
from the President and Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, are going to vote for this bill. 
If you pass this bill, you are going to 
have a long time to live with it and re- 
gret it. You are making a terrible mis- 
take, and I think most of you know it, 
even though your votes will not reflect 
it. I am sorry for you but I am a lot 
sorrier for our farmers who are going to 
be the real sufferers. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment at the Clerk’s desk 
which I offer at this time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is not 
in order because no action has been 
taken since the last identical motion. 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DOLE. We just voted on the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Stratton] and it was defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
was defeated and did not prevail. 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 
On page 23 delete lines 4 through 10 and 
insert the following: 

“(c) (1) The county acreage allotment for 
any crop of feed grains shall be apportioned 
by the Secretary, through the county com- 
mittee, among the farms in the county on 
the basis of the base acreage of feed grains 
for each farm during the base period, till- 
able acreage, crop-rotation practices, types 
of soil, and topography and adjusted pursu- 
ant to subsection (d) of this section.” 

On page 40, between lines 18 and 19, in- 
sert: 

“Sec. 3601. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this part, (1) no referendum 
shall be held with respect to the national 
marketing quota proclaimed by the Secre- 
tary for the marketing year beginning in 
the 1963 calendar year, (2) the penalty pro- 
visions of section 360h shall not apply to feed 
grains of the 1963 crop, and (3) the penalty 
provisions of section 360j(a) shall not apply 
with respect to acreage required to be di- 
verted from the production of feed grains 
of the 1963 crop.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SMITH of 
Iowa) there were—ayes 47, noes 120. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment of the gentleman 
from Florida. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MATTHEWS: 
Page 36, beginning on line 4, and page 60, 
beginning on line 21, strike out item (1) 
and insert: 

“(1) that the diverted acres shall be de- 
voted to conservation uses that will main- 
tain the land free from erosion, weeds, 
insects and rodents as approved by the 
Secretary: Provided, That summer fallow and 
idle land will not be considered a conserva- 
tion use of farms that did not follow such 
conservation uses during 1959 and 1960;”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida, 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MATTHEWS) 
there were—ayes 103, noes 89, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Dore moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. DOLE. I might say first of all, 
I hate to strike out the enacting clause 
as it is the only thing in this bill which 
has not been changed, but I do have 
several amendments at the desk which 
I hope will be adopted for they are very 
important to the people in Kansas and 
throughout rural America, 

I recognize everybody wants to go 
home, but these are important amend- 
ments. For example, we have one which 
would give the farmer the absolute choice 
on the interchange provisions of this 
bill with reference to feed grains and 
wheat acreage. The farmer would de- 
cide instead of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

We have another changing the base 
period from 5 to 10 years. Under this 
bill the base period has been changed 
from 10 to 5 years. This costs the State 
of Kansas over 120,000 wheat acres. 
You are asking us, the historic producing 
area, to take a cut of not 10 percent or 
20 percent but 21.3 percent, 

I think every State has by now been 
exempted from most provisions of this 
bill, with the possible exception of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Illinois, Iowa, Colorado. 
Aside from these, everyone else has been 
taken out of the bill in one way or the 
other. 

I also have an amendment which 
would state this law shall not be opera- 
tive until the Billie Sol Estes investiga- 
tion has been completed. This may be 
important and I assume it will be agreed 
to without much question. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
have an amendment at the desk. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the 
amendment I have offered is to require 
that before a feed-grain control referen- 
dum would be binding and marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments imposed 
on farmers that at least 50 percent of 
the feed grain producers eligible to vote 
actually do vote and participate in the 
referendum. Then it would follow that 
half of those eligible to vote would par- 
ticipate in the referendum and, of these, 
two-thirds would have to vote in favor 
of the referendum to get approval. If 
this amendment prevails, I also intend 
to offer a similar amendment to the 
wheat section of this bill. 

Many times during the hours we have 
been in debate on this farm bill, various 
speakers have stated that, after all, the 
farmers will have a chance to decide 
whether or not they want these control 
programs because two-thirds of them 
will have to vote in favor of the referen- 
dum before it can go into effect. None of 
the speakers have pointed out that this 
means only two-thirds of those voting 
are required to vote affirmatively to put 
these control programs into effect on all 
the feed grain and wheat farmers of this 
Nation. 
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All too often in the past, Mr. Chair- 
man, the “tail has wagged the dog” in 
wheat referendums because only farmers 
subject to marketing quotas were eligible 
to vote, with numerous farmers in- 
eligible. Of those eligible only a small 
percentage actually have turned out at 
the polls to vote in the referendum, with 
the result being that from 5 to 10 percent 
of the total wheat farmers in the Nation 
decide upon the establishment of the 
wheat program. 

For example, in the 1962 referendum, 
of the 1,042,473 farmers eligible to vote, 
only 278,515 actually voted. Of this total 
number, 79.4 percent voted “yes” and 
the rest voted “no.” Thus 218,515 wheat 
farmers out of the Nation’s 3 million, or 
only about 7 percent, decided the out- 
come of last year’s wheat program. 

If the bill that is before us today be- 
comes law, I feel that it is very impor- 
tant that the voting requirements spelled 
out in my amendment should become 
part of the legislation. We are offering 
the feed-grain producers and the wheat 
farmers of America brandnew and strict 
control-type programs in this bill. As 
has been stated many times during the 
debate this week, the alternatives offered 
in these referendums could hardly be de- 
scribed as real alternatives. But the 
choices must be made, and, once the die 
is cast, then the million or more farmers 
who will have to live under the program 
will have to do so for an indefinite time 
to come. 

I feel that in this bill we are asking 
the American farmers to make the most 
crucial vote on farm programs that they 
have ever been asked to make in the his- 
tory of our country. Certainly it follows, 
therefore, that at least one-half of those 
who will be affected for the years to 
come should participate in the vote. Fur- 
thermore, the majority party, which has 
worked out these programs for the farm- 
ers, Claims that they will achieve certain 
objectives. It would seem to me that 
these objectives could not possibly be 
reached unless the farmers are willing 
to cooperate and try to help the program 
work. It is apparent to me that it is just 
asking too much of human nature to ex- 
pect our farmers to cooperate with a pro- 
gram unless they feel they have actually 
made a real majority choice to accept it. 
I do not see how any program can work 
well if the greatest majority of those 
who are living under it feel it was forced 
upon them by the minority. I hope this 
body will support my amendment be- 
cause I believe it is the only way we can 
bring some democracy into the so-called 
democratic choice offered by the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. I also have an amend- 
ment pending at the desk, and I wish 
the membership would pay particular 
attention to it, because it will save a lot 
of money by putting a $25,000 ceiling on 
the amount of wheat certificates which 
can be paid to any one producer in any 
1 year. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEERMANN. The gentleman 
stated that Kansas lost 120,000 acres of 
wheat. May I say that Nebraska would 
lose 69,000 acres under this bill. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the motion will 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Dore]. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LATTA: Page 72, 
line 11, after the period insert “Provided, 
That the Secretary shall not in any one year 
issue to any producer or producers on any 
farm wheat marketing certificates having a 
value in excess of 825,000.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Latra) there 
were—ayes 145, noes 101. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer two 
amendments and ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The . The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mrs. May: Page 28, 
line 20, after the word “quotas” insert the 
words “or that less than one-half of the feed 
grain farmers eligible to vote in the refer- 
endum failed to vote in such referendum,”. 

Page 56, line 20, after the word “quotas”, 
insert the phrase or that less than one-half 
of the wheat farmers eligible to vote in the 
referendum failed to vote in such refer- 
endum,”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mrs. May) there 
were—ayes 123, noes 149. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: Page 
25, line 7, after “acreages” strike out the 
semicolon and insert a comma and add the 
following: “and the Secretary shall make 
an appropriate adjustment for the amount 
by which the acreage of feed grains on the 
farm was reduced during the base period in 
order to permit the full utilization of any 
acreage allotment in effect for any commod- 
ity on the farm.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MaHon: Page 
38, line 8, after “Malting barley”, insert “other 
annual field crops for which price support is 
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not made available.“, and on line 18 change 
the period to a comma and add the follow- 
ing: “and no price support shall be made 
available for the production of any such 
crop on such diverted acreage.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JENSEN moves that the Committee do 
now rise, and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
on several occasions today attempted to 
get the floor, but it seemed that through 
some fancy maneuvering I have been 
counted out. 

Now, of course, I must say that I have 
never seen such a spectacle as I have 
witnessed on the floor for the past 3 
days in all of the 24 sessions I have been 
in Congress. But, of course, this is a 
free country, and everyone has the 
privilege to act sort of as they please. 
But I have an amendment at the desk, 
Mr. Chairman, which has in the past 
years been known—a similar amend- 
ment—as the Jensen rider to appropria- 
tion bills. 

This amendment is very simple and 
I am sure that most of the Members here 
have voted for it on other occasions. It 
simply provides that not more than one 
vacancy out of four may be filled in the 
Department of Agriculture personnel un- 
til such time as the budget figures sub- 
mitted by the Department of Agriculture 
have been reduced by 5 percent. I took 
this means of getting a little time before 
my amendment is offered to explain the 
importance of it. It will save at least 
$27 million. It will reduce the number 
of 90,000 now employed or represented 
in the budget requests for personnel in 
the Department of Agriculture by ap- 
proximately 4,500. The average wage of 
those people is $6,000, making approxi- 
mately $27 million. 

Not a single person now employed in 
the Department of Agriculture will be 
taken off the payroll—not one. They 
have a turnover in that Department of 
around 14 percent per annum. The re- 
duction in force will be effected simply 
by not filling vacancies caused by death, 
retirement, resignation, and so on. It 
is done by the attrition method. It will 
be good for the employees of the De- 
partment. 

I have never explained it to one of 
them who did not agiee with this method 
of reducing employment to a figure that 
is completely justified. If my amend- 
ment provided for a 10-percent reduc- 
tion it would still be completely justi- 
fied. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I, also, 
have an amendment at the desk that 
would provide that the provisions of this 
monstrosity if enacted would expire at 
the end of 3 years and that the other 
agricultural support laws would be re- 
pealed at that time; also, that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation would be 
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given authority to make an orderly and 
complete disposition of all surpluses on 
hand. That amendment will come up 
under title 5. 

Iam afraid the procedure will be simi- 
lar to what has so far occurred. So I 
hope those who wish to stand up and be 
counted against farm price support, 
against what this House is doing today 
and the spectacle it is making of itself 
will, when this amendment comes up, 
stand up and be counted to get rid of 
a mess. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] has 
expired. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the preferen- 
tial motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this merely to say 
that the amendment that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Jensen] has discussed 
might be appropriate on an appropria- 
tion bill but certainly not on an agricul- 
tural bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dorn: Page 33, 
line 2, insert a period after the word “feed 
grains” and strike the balance of line 2 and 
all of lines 3, 4, and 5. 

Page 57, line 14, change the comma to a 
period after the word “feed grains” and 
strike the balance of line 14 and all of line 15. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment on page 33, line 2, and the 
amendment of page 57, line 14, are 
offered together in order that the Com- 
mittee will fully understand the purpose 
of both said amendments. The amend- 
ment on page 33 merely strikes certain 
language from the bill and, if adopted, 
would give the farmer the absolute right 
to have acreage devoted to the produc- 
tion of wheat considered as devoted to 
the production of feed grain. In other 
words, as the bill now reads, it will be- 
come discretionary with the Secretary 
and, in my opinion, the determination 
should be made by the farmer. This 
amendment was widely discussed in our 
committee and there was a difference of 
opinion and I sincerely believe striking 
the language as suggested by my amend- 
ment would give the entire bill more 
flexibility and would give the farmer 
additional freedom in determining which 
crop he should produce. I would also 
point out that in its present form the 
bill will require the farmer to obtain 
permission from the Secretary and I 
assume this will be done by making ap- 
plication after application to the local 
A. S. C. office, having it passed on there, 
then perhaps by the State office and per- 
haps even by some higher authority. 
It is completely unnecessary that the 
farmer be subjected to this. 

On page 57, by striking the language 
suggested in my amendment, the entire 
matter would be crystal clear, for then 
this section 337 would properly cover 
both substitution of feed grains for 
wheat and substitution of wheat for feed 
grains and would leave the determina- 
tion up to the farmer instead of the 
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Secretary of Agriculture. This provi- 
sion is a highly desirable one and to me 
represents one of the strongest features 
in this bill and, if properly used, it would 
be a benefit not only to the farmer, but 
it would tend to encourage return of 
wheat production to the historic wheat 
producing areas and the return of feed 
grain production to historic feed-grain 
producing areas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoLE: Page 61, 
line 19, after the word share“ strike the 
period and insert the following: 

“Provided, That no producer shall be 
deemed to have exceeded a farm acreage 
allotment for wheat if the entire amount 
of the farm marketing excess is delivered 
to the Secretary or stored in accordance 
with applicable regulations to avoid or post- 
pone payment of the penalty.” 

Page 67, line 6, strike lines 6 through 12 
and insert the following: (4) Until the 
producers on any farm store, deliver to the 
Secretary, or pay the penalty on, the farm 
marketing excess of any crop of wheat, the 
entire crop of wheat produced on the farm 
and any subsequent crop of wheat subject to 
marketing quotas in which the producer has 
an interest shall be subject to a lien in favor 
of the United States for the amount of the 
penalty.” 

Page 72, line 25, strike line 25 and page 73, 
line 1 strike lines 1 through 9 and insert 
the following: 

“(b) No producer shall be eligible to re- 
ceive wheat marketing certificates with re- 
spect to any farm for any marketing year in 
which a marketing quota penalty is assessed 
for any commodity on such farm or in 
which the farm has not complied with the 
land-use requirements of section 399 to the 
extent prescribed by the Secretary, or in 
which, except as the Secretary may by regu- 
lation prescribe, the producer exceeds the 
farm acreage allotment on any other farm 
for any commodity in which he has an inter- 
est as a producer. No producer shall be 
deemed to have exceeded a farm acreage 
allotment for wheat if the entire amount of 
the farm marketing excess is delivered to 
the Secretary or stored in accordance with 
applicable regulations to avoid or postpone 
payment of the penalty.” 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment may appear complicated, 
but frankly, it is not. It simply permits 
a farmer who has exceeded his farm 
acreage allotment to store the farm mar- 
keting excess of any crop of wheat at 
his own expense and under bond. This 
excess wheat, when so stored in accord- 
ance with all regulations, may be subse- 
quently released in a short-crop year and 
is of tremendous benefit to farmers in 
western Kansas and in other areas of 
the Midwest which are so-called high- 
risk areas because of hail, drought, and 
other factors. 

This is not a new provision, as it has 
been the law and in fact was in the bill 
originally offered by the administration, 
but was deleted from the bill upon an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HAGEN]. 

This is another most important 
amendment and, if adopted, would cer- 
tainly improve the wheat section of this 
omnibus bill. A very important point is 
that such provision will help the farmer 
maintain his income, which is one of the 
principal objectives of the bill according 
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to the preamble and the testimony of 
administration witnesses, including Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Freeman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Dore) there 
were—ayes 109, noes 169. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DOLE: Page 64, 
line 9, insert the following: 

“(k) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the farm acreage allotment for 
wheat shall not be reduced on any farm 
below such acreage that would result in the 
producers on such farm idling more than 
one-half of the cropland on such farm.” 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
feel that this amendment is self-explan- 
atory and the effect of it would be that, 
notwithstanding any provision in this 
law, a farmer would not be required to 
idle more than one-half his cropland. 
Particularly in western Kansas, such an 
amendment is highly desirable and nec- 
essary and I am certain its application 
would be widespread in other summer- 
fallow areas. 

In many areas in Kansas and, I as- 
sume, in other wheat-producing areas, in 
fallow areas, many farmers are permitted 
to farm only about 29 percent or less of 
their cropland. As I have stated before 
in the debate of this bill, it is most diffi- 
cult for a farmer to idle 71 percent of 
his cropland and still be expected to 
sustain himself and his family. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoLE: Page 35, 
line 16, strike everything after 1963“ 
through and including line 19 and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “, 1964, and 1965 
crops.” 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment just read, which starts on 
line 16, page 35, is in most respects iden- 
tical to an amendment by me earlier 
today to the wheat section of the bill. 
Without belaboring the point, let me 
point out that there has been much dis- 
cussion and much testimony concerning 
the objectives, the goals, and the possi- 
bilities of this measure. Certainly, one 
of these has been maintaining the farm- 
ers’ income, but, as I stated earlier, this 
seems rather a difficult task when we 
request legislative authority to lower the 
diversion payments from not to exceed 
50 percent of the estimated basic county 
support rate multiplied by the estimated 
normal production of feed grains for the 
first year, a 40-percent payment the next 
year, a 30-percent payment the third 
year, and thereafter no payment at all. 
Let me simply point out again that the 
farmer should not be required to divert 
acres under compulsory legislation with- 
out receiving adequate compensation 
therefor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 
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The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amedment offered by Mr. DoLE: Page 52, 
line 23, strike lines 23 through 25 and re- 
number the subsequent subsections accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is very simple, would merely 
restore the provisions in the 1938 Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. My amend- 
ment strictly applies to section 1 of sec- 
tion 413, on page 52, and I feel there 
are many very sound reasons for striking 
the language as suggested by my amend- 
ment. As set out in table 3 of the minor- 
ity report on page 147 of the committee 
report, we can readily see what will hap- 
pen to historic wheat-producing areas if 
the base period is changed from a 10- 
year period to a 5-year period. My home 
State of Kansas, for example, would lose 
approximately 138,000 additional acres 
in allotments by this change, and this 
would be in addition to the 20 percent 
proposed under terms of this bill. This 
would simply be a double cut and when 
we have seen our wheat acreage allot- 
ments dissipated over the years and have 
witnessed the continual erosion of wheat 
acreage in Kansas while other States 
were gaining acreage, it seems com- 
pletely unfair to me that this bill should 
contain a provision changing the base 
period. 

My amendment strictly returns it to 
a 10-year proposition and in all fairness 
I feel the amendment should be adopted, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dore: Page 72, 
line 11, strike out the period and insert the 
following: 

“: Provided, That each producer shall have 
the option to retain and carry forward to a 
subsequent year any wheat marketing cer- 
tificates issued under this Act and in such 
event the Secretary shall adjust the farm 


acreage allotment accordingly in such sub- 
sequent year”. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, too, is vital to the wheat 
section of the bill, and it merely provides 
that a producer who has a poor crop of 
wheat and has excess wheat-marketing 
certificates may carry these certificates 
forward. In other words, if a farmer 
has certificates for 3,000 bushels of 
wheat, but only raised 1,000 bushels, he 
could carry the certificates forward the 
following year and be entitled to increase 
his farm acreage allotment accordingly 
so that in such year he could increase his 
production conceivably by 2,000 bushels. 

This, again, to me, is an income-main- 
tenance feature which I feel is most im- 
portant. We have stated many times 
before, the goal of this legislation is to 
maintain the farmer’s income at least, 
and certainly this amendment would be 
a step in that direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman. I offer an 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dots: Page 15, 
line 17, immediately preceding the word 
“subtitle B” insert the following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, all the provisions of this title IV shall 
remain inoperative until the completion of 
the investigation of the Billie Sol Estes case 
by the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Operations 
and both such committees have filed the re- 
ports and recommendations on such inves- 
tigation with the House of Representatives 
and the Senate respectively.” 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
amendment. It is not germane to the 
bill and deals with the activities of other 
departments and does not come within 
the purview of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of or- 
der is overruled. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, let me say 
at the outset that it is regrettable 
amendments being offered at this late 
hour cannot be fully debated, for the 
provisions of this legislation are as im- 
portant to the wheat producers in this 
country as to any other group. It seems 
strange to me adequate time can be 
allowed in debating those amendments 
which were approved by the majority, 
but those offered by the minority must 
be considered in this fashion so as to 
preclude all debate and thereby deprive 
the Committee of vital information and 
of many opportunities to improve upon 
the bill. 

This amendment, I believe, is self- 
explanatory and merely adds language 
commencing on line 17 on page 15. We 
have heard many, many speeches and 
have read many, many press releases 
about how future Billie Sol Estes cases 
will be prevented by the passage of this 
legislation. Frankly, I am of the opinion 
that this legislation will only multiply 
the Estes-type scandal. 

Perhaps hearings before the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations and the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations 
will reveal many matters we have not 
discussed or even considered. When I 
introduced a resolution, H. Res. 600, on 
April 16 of this year, I then felt the 
Departmental Oversight and Consumer 
Relations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture should make 
a full and complete investigation of the 
Estes controversy and I still feel an in- 
vestigation is primarily within the prov- 
ince of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture since we are the committee charged 
with the responsibility of writing legis- 
lation in this field. At any rate, there 
appears to be every good reason why fur- 
ther action on this measure should be 
deferred until the Estes investigations 
are completed. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Doe) there 
were —ayes 126, noes 182. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Batrin: Page 
81, line 52, insert the following: 

“Sec. 425. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary shall not pro- 
claim acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas on wheat or feed grains for any farm 
within any area which he finds has suffered 
substantial damage due to severe drought, 
flood, or other natural disasters within the 
previous year. In the event that the Secre- 
tary makes such a finding, price support on 
wheat and feed grains shall be provided to 
all producers in such area at the same level 
that price support is provided to cooperators 
on feed grains or certificate wheat outside 
such area,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NELSEN: On 
page 24, line 15, after the word “years” strike 
out “1959 and 1960” and insert “1956 through 
1960” and on page 24, line 19, after the word 
“the”, strike out the word two“ and insert 
the word “five.” 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, it has 
long been my contention that the estab- 
lishment of a feed grain base on the year 
1959 and 1960 only produces many 
serious situations for many producers. 
Many farmers have practiced crop rota- 
tion as well as summer fallow. In many 
cases some parcels of land are as a re- 
sult of the criteria used, without any 
base whatever. The use of a 5-year pe- 
riod would improve the situation at least 
to some degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. NELSEN) 
there were—ayes 88, noes 167. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NELSEN: On 
page 60, line 13, after “rates” strike out the 
period, insert a comma, followed by: “but 
in no case less than an amount equal to 
interest on investment plus assessed real 
estate taxes.” 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, under 
provisions included in this bill there 
would be a phaseout of payments for 
land retired from production. The 
farmer must pay taxes as well as inter- 
est on his investment. It is quite evi- 
dent that because of the many loopholes 
already adopted, for example, deficit 
areas, 40-acre exemptions, the Midwest- 
ern States will be bearing the great 
brunt of forced land retirement. It 
would only seem plain that the farmer 
should receive no less than interest. and 
taxes on his investment. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther perfecting amendments? If not, 
the question is on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hoeven). 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HOEVEN) 
there were—ayes 122, noes 224. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 501. The Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 307) 
is amended as follows: 

(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of section 304 and inserting a comma and 
the following: “including, subject to all 
the provisions of section 302, recreational 
uses and facilities.“; 

(2) By inserting in section 306(a) after 
the words “soil conservation practices” the 
words “shifts in land use including the de- 
velopment of recreational facilities”, and by 
inserting after the word “drainage” the words 
“or sewer”; 

(3) By striking out in section 309(f) (1) 
the figure “$10,000,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the figure “$25,000,000”; and 

(4) By inserting in section 312 after the 
words “and conservation” the words “in- 
cluding recreational uses and facilities”, 

Sec. 502. If any provision of this Act is 
declared unconstitutional, or the applica- 
bility thereof to any person or circumstance 
is held invalid, the validity of the remainder 
of this Act and the applicability thereof 
to other persons and circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horven: Page 
88, line 13, change the comma to a semi- 
colon and strike all of line 14 and the words 
“or sewer” on line 15. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would simply prohibit the 
Federal Government from going into the 
sewer business. Under the Department 
of Census definition, a rural area is de- 
fined as (1) a community of under 2,500 
people. The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion follows the Census definition, but 
in this title FHA loans may be made for 
sewers for cities and towns without lim- 
itation as to size. It seems to me we are 
going a long way, in view of the many 
demands that are being made on the 
Farmers Home Administration, to now 
engage in the sewer business. We have 
already found in title I that we are per- 
mitting the Federal Government to par- 
ticipate in financing putting greens, 
swimming pools, ski lifts, tennis courts, 
merry-go-rounds, and now it is proposed 
to put the Federal Government into the 
sewer business. I think it is ridiculous, 
and I hope my amendment will prevail. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment presented by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven] would continue 
the land retirement provisions of the 
1962 feed grain program and the price- 
support eligibility rules, but it would pro- 
vide that cooperators could get 15 cents 
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per bushel for every bushel of corn, bar- 
ley, or grain sorghums they produce. 
This payment, in lieu of price support, 
would have to be made in kind. 

As I understood the amendment, it 
would force more feed grain on the mar- 
ket than either the 1962 program or the 
mandatory program proposed under H.R. 
11222. In turn, this would depress prices 
for feed grains and would tend to en- 
courage farmers to retire the minimum 
acreage for eligibility for price support. 
When this provision is coupled with the 
wheat and feed grain disposal program 
farmers would divert minimum acreage 
and seek price supports on all feed grains 
produced. 

Instead of a 40-percent diversion of 
acreage as under the 1961 program, pro- 
ducers probably would divert less than 
one-half that amount. This would add 
to feed grain supplies, stocks, and down- 
ward pressure on market prices. 

Moreover, Government costs under 
such a provision would be increased ma- 
terially. This 15-cent payment would 
add at least $150 million in cost over and 
above the acreage diversion payments. 
This would increase the total cost, with- 
out consideration of the added loss un- 
der the disposal section, to a greater 
amount than the diversion payments an- 
ticipated under H.R. 11222 as reported 
by our committee. 

In addition, the income to the indi- 
vidual farmer would be much more de- 
pendent on direct Government payments 
than under either the present voluntary 
program or the program included in H.R. 
11222. 

It would be practically impossible to 
expect CCC to market certificates on be- 
half of producers at the level required, 
that is at 105 percent of the support price 
plus reasonable carrying charges, espe- 
cially in view of provisions under subtitle 
C. Even without subtitle C, the in- 
creased production by noncooperators 
would keep the market price well below 
the support price. This simply means 
that the 15-cent payment-in-kind in ef- 
fect becomes a cash payment which 
would be met from appropriations in ad- 
vance of any expenditures by the CCC. 

It would be impossible for producers, 
feeders, exporters, or anyone else to an- 
ticipate market prices with sufficient as- 
surance to conduct normal operations. 

Mr. Chairman, for the very practical 
reasons I have stated, I urge the House 
to reject the Hoeven amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Hoeven]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Hoeven) 
there were—ayes 128, noes 202. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I won- 
der if the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture would explain now just 
what is in this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry, I will remind the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
his motion. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a moment for a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Just for one mo- 
ment, please. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
section 5 and all amendments thereto 
close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
section 5 and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
refuse to yield any further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the House, for 3 days 
I have been listening avidly to the debate 
and to the political talks here in this 
House. I will tell you that I am more 
confused now than I have ever been. I 
have never seen such a demonstration in 
a legislative hall in my life. I am not 
exactly new in this business. I have 
been here in the House of Representa- 
tives for some 8 years, and I was in the 
Iowa Legislature for a period of 10 years, 
but I have never seen such a demonstra- 
tion as I have seen here today. 

Mr. Chairman, some questions come 
in my mind now, and I would like to 
ask just a few questions—one of whom- 
ever can answer, and that is this: How 
many amendments have we added to 
this bill since it has been brought to the 
House floor? 

Perhaps the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture could answer that 
question. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is ask- 
ing me to answer the question? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes; how many 
different amendments have there been? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman may 
ask the Clerk of the House for that 
information. I have not been keeping 
a record of them, 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would like to 
have any record that can be had on 
this question at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, on June 19 of this year 
I received a letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture calling attention to some 
important legislation. 

He pointed out that the legislation 
we had was too costly for the taxpayers. 
As I recall, last year when we had the 
feed grains bill before the House they 
testified that it would save money. It 
has not done so, by their own admission. 
It has cost a lot more than even we said 
it would cost. Now the same adminis- 
tration is recommending something else 
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that I contend is no real answer to the 
farm problem. 

I represent one of the finest agricul- 
tural areas in the whole United States. 
The people I represent are very much 
opposed to this legislation. I have I do 
not know how many files of correspond- 
ence that I have received since this bill 
has been introduced. I can show you 
the letters and you will see how out of 
some 100 there are only 3 in favor of 
this legislation, 

I think I know why; because we have 
an intelligent constituency and they 
have been worried. Let me give you a 
sample of some of the letters. Listen 
to this one. This comes from a man 
who I know is a genuine, sincere Ameri- 
can citizen and who has given a lot 
of thought to the farm problem and o 
this bill. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to let you know 
what I think of the new farm program. Mr. 
K. of Russia should be very pleased to see 
this—Big Government choking people. I am 
a small farmer and the 1961 feed grain pro- 
gram cost me over $1,000 on 1960 corn, I 
never could see how a leader could get con- 
trol of people—like Hitler and Mr. K. of Rus- 
sia have. I can now see how it is done. 


From another friend in my district, 
another man I know, in Mechanicsville, 
Iowa: 

Dear Sm: I would just like to know 
whether Congress thinks a Yankee farmer 
would work any better under Government 
in hima than a Russian or Chinese farmer 

oes 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] 
has expired. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SCHWENGEL moves that the Commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. No action 
has been taken on the bill since the last 
preferential motion was voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is title V, a 
new title, taken up since the last action 
was taken, 

The gentleman from Iowa is recog- 
nized. 

Mr, ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, my par- 
liamentary inquiry is a simple one. 
Since the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, the chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, does not himself 
know, from his own admission to the 
gentleman from Iowa, the number of 
amendments that have been proposed, 
my question is how can we Members 
know how this bill has been amended, 
without asking for an engrossed copy? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry; but if the gentle- 
man had been present, he would have 
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known how many amendments were 
voted. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
might say for the information of the 
Members of the House, because I think 
it is significant the way this bill has 
come before us and what has transpired, 
that I made inquiry at the desk and 
learned that 9 committee amendments 
and 22 other amendments have been 
adopted since this measure has been un- 
der consideration on the floor of the 
House in Committee of the Whole. 

I must say that it indicates what some 
of us pointed out earlier; either the com- 
mittee did an awfully poor job or for 
reasons that I think are beginning to be 
quite apparent, a whole deluge of amend- 
ments were adopted, the consequences of 
many of which no one can really know. 

Again, may I say, that is a very good 
reason why this bill should be recom- 
mitted when the motion is made. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. No. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman asked 
a question. Since amendments have 
been offered, I think 24 have been 
adopted. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to show you this book. This will 
show you why the farmers in my area 
are against this bill. This is an inter- 
view with Dr. Willard W. Cochrane by 
Charles R. Koch, published in the Farm 
Quarterly, the autumn 1960 issue, under 
the title, “Will You Need a Franchise 
ToFarm?” That is what you are leading 
up to. That is what you are putting 
the farmers into with this kind of legis- 
lation. 

I want to confess to you people over 
here that my arm has been twisted and 
I have had pressure, but I will tell you 
the kind of pressure. It was not from 
any person on this side, but it has been 
the pressure of conscience, and it has 
been bearing heavily on me because we 
are tampering with freedom in this 
kind of legislation, and we ought not to 
be identified with any program that 
would take freedom away from people. 
Rather, we ought to be identified with 
programs that could give freedoms to 
people. 

We have had some plans before the 
Committee on Agriculture. I introduced 
a bill very early in the session. I asked 
for some hearings on the bill. They went 
through the motions and finally gave me 
5 minutes on a bill I worked 5 weeks in 
preparing. It was nobody’s bill but my 
own, and it had some answers that are 
sound answers and real answers, and had 
some answers that were agreed to by the 
great farm population that I represent. 
But we could not get a hearing. So I 
say we are in bad shape when we have to 
present to the American farmer legis- 
lation of this type. 

We have heard a lot around here about 
some scandals, and we have them in the 
Agriculture Department, though we have 
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done nothing about them. We have not 
made any honest attempt to get at the 
problem that the Billie Sol Estes case 
points up. Right after that happened 
I introduced a resolution to call for the 
creation of a joint bipartisan committee 
to investigate this case and the entire 
Department of Agriculture. I think 
there is plenty of evidence to prove that 
this is necessary. 

I recognize that to legislate with suc- 
cess is difficult. But as a Representative 
of a farm area, I could not help being 
interested in the farm problem—there- 
fore I have introduced some legislation 
which I believe has merits. So let it 
not be said that we have no ideas about 
solutions to the farm problem on this 
side. 

When this administration came into 
power, they gave us our farm pro- 
gram which now turns out to have been a 
temporary program and it has proved to 
be very ineffective in meeting the prob- 
lems that plague the farm economy. 

In addition, it has proved to be so 
costly that even they cannot stand it. 
So, in order to get more controls and 
thereby be consistent with what has be- 
come the so-called New Frontier philos- 
ophy, they are now sponsoring a system 
of tight controls on the production of 
wheat and feed grains. 

In this bill, I see controls which have 
never been matched, even in periods of 
emergency. 

It can be proven, beyond question, Mr. 
Chairman, that H.R. 11222 is more dras- 
tic and far reaching than any yet at- 
tempted in the whole history of the Fed- 
eral farm program. 

And, if passed, it will, in my opinion, 
prove to be disastrous both to freedom 
and to the prosperity of the farm 
economy. 

It may be well to suggest that the farm 
bill now before the Congress reflects the 
administration philosophy that all of our 
economic problems may be solved by con- 
centrating additional power and control 
in Washington. 

And, further, I suggest that the only 
thing new about the New Frontier is that 
it is a new version of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal which has proved to be a 
poor deal for the American system and 
for the American people. 

We ought to know now, if we will but 
pause and think, that bureaucracy and 
regimentation are very poor answers and 
certainly they are no cure-all. 

Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate’ that 
this bill comes before us on the eve of 
an exposé which may prove to surpass 
the worst scandal this country has ever 
seen. 

May I suggest that while the Billie 
Sol Estes case is far removed from Wash- 
ington in miles it is mighty close in other 
ways and in my humble opinion it is a 
lot bigger than Billie Sol for this is 
merely a symbol of something much 
bigger and far more important. 

We ought to realize now, as never be- 
fore, not only from Billie Sol but from 
the trend in Washington, that we have 
been steadily giving a few people the 
power to decide “who gets it”’—and I 
mean money. 
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As it has been pointed out in the July 
issue of the Farm Journal this year: 

The grain storage facilities in this coun- 
try are now greatly overbuilt. Everybody 
wants the storage business, and there isn’t 
enough to go around, Somebody in Gov- 
ernment now decides who gets it; in other 
words who will be allowed to make money 
and who goes broke. 

Nearly everybody wants more acreage al- 
lotments, which again are nothing but the 
right to make money or not make it. Agents 
of Government would now decide who gets it. 
Historic bases are used as guidelines, but 
somebody still decides what to do about the 
numerous appeals. This is no reflection on 
county ASC committemen, most of whom are 
doing their best with a tough job, and some 
of whom are pretty unhappy with what the 
State ASC office has handed their county, 
We're talking about the whole permit system. 

Secretary Freeman wanted to put dairy- 
men in the fix of taking “rights” from the 
Government, too. This turned out to be too 
hot to handle, but the administration tried, 
and tried hard, and will doubtless try again. 


If this bill passes, you can bet your 
life that Mr. Freeman and his satellites 
will try and try and try again to control, 
control, and control from Washington. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me point out 
that the advocates of the present bill 
urge support for its provisions on the 
ground that acreage quotas have worked 
very well for cotton, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts, and the logical course is to apply 
this same procedure to the growing of 
wheat and feed grains. 

There are two fallacies in that ap- 
proach. First, contrary to popular im- 
pression, strict controls have not worked 
well for cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. 

The second fallacy is the mistaken be- 
lief that tight controls on wheat and 
feed grains will cut down production 
without increasing costs to the Govern- 
ment or to consumers. 

The cotton control plan has merely 
placed an annual economic burden on 
the taxpayers without solving anything. 
Because our domestic acreage is rigidly 
controlled, production abroad has in- 
creased enormously. 

The National Cotton Council has 
pointed out that in the 12-year span 
from 1948 to 1960, production outside 
the United States nearly doubled while 
our own output remained relatively 
stable. 

This means that the Federal Govern- 
ment is indirectly subsidizing foreign 
cotton growers. 

To make the situation even worse, our 
Government pays an export bounty of 
814 cents a pound on each bale exported, 
which means that American textile 
manufacturers are paying $42.50 more 
for each bale of cotton than is being 
paid by their foreign competitors. 

Cotton textile imports and synthetic 
textiles, rayon, nylon, and other fabrics, 
are taking an increasingly larger share 
of the domestic market. 

The cotton control plan, then, has put 
the domestic industry in a vise from 
which it may never escape. 

Its growth has been stunted by legis- 
lative action. The present setup has 
proved a boon for cotton’s competitors 
at home and abroad while the taxpayers 
are footing the bill. 
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The same situation in a general way 
prevails in the case of tobacco. The re- 
strictions on acreage have proved a 
windfall for foreign growers. 

Meanwhile, even with reduced acreage, 
the Federal Government has outstanding 
loans on about 500 million pounds of 
tobacco. The surplus has risen despite 
the existence of controls. 

The program for peanuts involves an- 
nual losses which are absorbed directly 
by the Federal Government. 

The growers dispose of all they can 
in the open market at the current sup- 
port price and then Uncle Sam takes 
over the balance. This surplus is either 
processed into oil or meal, which return 
about 50 percent of cost, or sold abroad 
for half price. 

These programs are makeshift devices, 
based on expediency. They have not 
worked well. 

The extension of this licensing system 
to wheat and feed grains, as the admin- 
istration wants, would be an error of 
major proportions. 

The experience of years has shown 
that acreage controls do not solve the 
problem of overproduction. At the same 
time they create other economic evils 
which are harmful not only for agri- 
cultural, but for national welfare. 

The case against rigid controls on 
wheat and feed grains was never put bet- 
ter than it was in a letter written by Mr. 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, to 
the New York Times. Mr. Shuman 
summed up his objections this way: 

The farm program advocated by the ad- 
ministration would lead to inefficiency in 
production, higher cost of food to consum- 
ers, and lower per person farm income. 
These programs not only are unsound from 
the standpoint of agriculture but also would 
require restrictions on imports and heavy 
expenditures for export dumping, both of 
which are inconsistent with the pending 
trade expansion legislation. 

We can't expect to be very effective in per- 
suading the Common Market to follow poli- 
cies that will allow room for imports of 
American farm products when this country 
is raising its own support prices. 


The administration’s farm bill, as Mr. 
Shuman said, will raise the price of food 
to the Nation’s consumers and do it on 
those staples of everyday diet, bread, 
meat and dairy products. By its com- 
plicated wheat certificate plan, this leg- 
islation will raise the price of wheat to 
millers, force some of them to buy grades 
of wheat which they don’t want, and 
amount in effect to a tax on the manu- 
facture of bread. The cost of wheat ex- 
ports will go higher, which means that 
the added cost will fall, as it always does, 
on the taxpayers. 

The attempt in this legislation to con- 
trol the production of feed grains will 
certainly increase the cost to the con- 
sumers of beef, poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts, and it may bring on the worst 
bureaucratic chaos in the history of 
farm legislation. For 16 years, begin- 
ning in 1938, the law authorized the ap- 
plication of marketing quotas to corn, a 
power which five successive Secretaries 
of Agriculture refused to invoke. The 
reason was 2bvious. Finally, in 1954, 
Congress removed corn from the list of 
those commodities eligible for quotas. 
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Now Secretary Freeman seeks the 
power to do the very thing which his 
predecessors thought it unwise to at- 
tempt, that is apply farm to farm con- 
trols on corn production. The whole 
feed grain business, as every student of 
agriculture knows, is unsuited for such a 
scheme, Only asmall percentage of corn, 
grain sorghums, and other feed grains 
ever reach the marketplace. They are 
grown by farmers to feed their own ani- 
mals. In some parts of the country there 
is a chronic shortage of such fodder while 
in other areas these grains are usually 
in overabundance. Obviously a com- 
modity grown for home use is totally un- 
suited for production controls, especially 
when conditions vary so widely from 
region to region. 

But the planners of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration are seldom daunted by 
facts. They have resolutely set out to 
do the impossible. They have come up 
with a complex system of controls for 
feed grains which must have come right 
out of “Alice in Wonderland.” They have 
devised one plan for dealing with the 
feed grain problem in deficit areas and 
a totally different plan for nondeficit 
areas, Because this dual-control sys- 
tem is so impossible on its face, the bill 
is loaded with escape exits. The number 
of farm acreage allotments under the 
administration’s measure would be 
doubled, making it the biggest bureau- 
cratic field day in our history. And just 
to give the final touch of irony, the bill 
even provides penalties for those farm- 
ers found guilty of overplanning to feed 
their own animals. 

The enforcement machinery provided 
in the bill is so extensive that the whole 
system is bound to be infected by favor- 
itism, politics and graft. Because of re- 
cent disclosures, millions of citizens ap- 
parently believe that corruption in the 
farm program began with the Billie Sol 
Estes scandal. Actually, corruption is 
built in because of the nature of the 
system. 

The Freeman farm bill is evidence 
that the Kennedy administration has 
given up all idea of drafting a farm pro- 
gram within the framework of the free 
marketing system. Because controls 
have failed, they advocate more controls. 
When regimentation bogs down, they 
prescribe more regimentation. 

There will never be a solution to the 
problem of farm surpluses until the Gov- 
ernment allows the operations of the 
free market to establish the price of 
farm products. This can be done by a 
sound and sensible program that will 
protect the growers and the consumers 
while getting the Federal Government 
out of the agricultural business. Mr. 
Shuman explained it this way: 

The Farm Bureau favors a reduction in 
price support levels and a sound land-re- 
tirement program to help farmers make the 
transition to freer markets. 


This is meeting the problem in the 
traditional American way. Since con- 
trols and regimentation have bungled 
the job so badly, why not give the Farm 
Bureau program a try? 

Mr. Chairman, in the hope that the 
public has a short memory, the majority 
party is now using the Billie Sol Estes 
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case to smear innocent businessmen, to 
blacken the names of decent Republi- 
cans, and to employ the whole Estes mess 
to help ram through the administration's 
farm bill. 

The tangled affairs of Billie Sol Estes, 
and the Government employees whom he 
apparently subverted, are now being in- 
vestigated by a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations. The Members of this body had 
a right to expect that this probe would 
be conducted in an impartial manner 
and that its only purpose would be to 
protect the public’s interest. Instead 
this probe has been converted into a 
partisan witch hunt, during the course 
of which certain members of the com- 
mittee, at least, seem more interested in 
hunting headlines than they are in hunt- 
ing evildoers. 

This inquiry has been going on now 
for several weeks. Only a part has been 
devoted to the Government employees 
who took gifts from Estes and thus dis- 
honored the public service. One such 
witness was treated gently and almost 
with deference. By contrast, almost the 
entire time has been devoted to a vain 
attempt to smear a legitimate business 
concern, the Commercial Solvents Corp., 
on the sole ground that it sold chemical 
fertilizers in large amounts to the Estes 
firms. In this pursuit, the public has 
been treated for several days to a classic 
example of indictment by newspaper 
headline. Each day brings a new sen- 
sational charge against Commercial Sol- 
vents, and each succeeding edition of 
the press reveals that the charge was 
false. 

Why has Commercial Solvents been 
selected as the official scapegoat in this 
case instead of the evildoers who cor- 
rupted the Department of Agriculture 
and defiled the Federal service? The 
answer is easy. It has been a time- 
honored custom of our friends across the 
aisle to seek to arouse popular mistrust 
and hatred of legitimate business when- 
ever they find themselves in political hot 
water. This line of attack, so the rea- 
soning goes, has worked before and it 
might work again. In line with this the- 
ory the country has now been treated to 
a spectacle in which the innocent have 
been pilloried day after day, while the 
guilty got off scot free. 

I think it is time that this assault 
upon the character and reputation of 
innocent men was stopped. I think it is 
time that the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
got about its sworn business of exposing 
the laxness and the maladministration 
in the Department of Agriculture, under 
Secretary Freeman, which permitted this 
Estes case to develop. 

After 3 weeks of lurid headlines, what 
have we got? Sworn evidence that the 
Officials of Commercial Solvents Corp. 
were not even remotely connected with 
the scandals which brought Billie Sol 
Estes into the toils of the law. Sworn 
evidence that Commercial Solvents had 
only normal commercial relations with 
Mr. Estes, and nothing else. 

I say to the gentlemen on the other 
side of the aisle, the Billie Sol Estes case 
is a Democratic scandal, and you keep 
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it. We do not want any part of it. The 
Government officials who apparently 
were bribed and corrupted into wrong- 
doing were part of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. The reputation which Mr. Estes 
built up in Texas as a successful busi- 
ness tycoon was helped immeasurably 
by politicians, most of them Democrats, 
who accepted his political contributions 
in substantial amounts. Wherever he 
went, Mr. Estes boasted and bragged 
about his close connections with high 
officials in the Democratic Party. No one 
said, Nay, not so,“ until, of course, it 
developed that Mr. Estes might have to 
spend some time in confinement for his 
unusual business activities. 

The biggest laugh about this business 
is the attempt of the Democratic leader- 
ship to use the Estes mess as an excuse 
for shoving through the current farm 
bill. The claim is made, not seriously, I 
hope, that if the bill becomes law surplus 
food stocks will be reduced, and there 
will be no more fat storage fees to tempt 
the weak and the unscrupulous. This 
is a lot of nonsense. 

The biggest fraud Estes pulled was in 
the manipulation of cotton allotments 
and this new piece of regimentation for 

‘agriculture, which the administration 
has cooked up, certainly will not end 
such allotments. On the contrary, it 
will extend this scheme to two more of 
the Nation’s biggest crops, the growing 
of wheat and feed grains. The allotment 
plan at its best is full of discrimination 
and favoritism, and at its worse it is 
full of bribery and corruption. An army 
of Solomons couldn’t enforce, with fair- 
ness, a law which confers a permanent 
allotment of great value to one farmer 
while denying the same to his neighbor 
across the street. This allotment plan 
has put the cotton industry into a strait- 
jacket while at the same time cotton 
growers abroad have enjoyed the great- 
est boom in history. Now the adminis- 
tration proposes to do the same for 
wheat. The Freeman farm plan will not 
end the opportunity for scandal—it will 
merely enlarge it. 

The Democratic tom-toms are beating 
louder than ever because the Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp. employed as a con- 
sultant a man named Martin Sorkin, 
who is an authority on agricultural mat- 
ters. Here again the record shows that, 
as far as Commercial Solvents went, this 
relationship was wholly aboveboard, that 
he was not asked to lobby by the com- 
pany or do anything else except report 
what he considered to be developing 
trends in agriculture. 

If it is wrong to engage Washington 
consultation of this kind, then every 
business firm and every labor union in 
the country should be indicted at once. 
In these days of high speed and complex 
economic relationships, the professional 
consultants outnumber the lawyers. 

Yet the House subcommittee trum- 
peted from the housetops the fact that 
Mr. Sorkin boasted in a couple of letters 
to the president of Commercial Solvents 
that he had been consulted by Republi- 
can leaders about farm policy. These 
private letters were spread on the record 
in full although there was not the slight- 
est evidence to connect these private 
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communications with Billie Sol Estes. 
It was evident also that Mr. Sorkin was 
not engaged as a lobbyist by Commercial 
Solvents and that Commercial Solvents 
took no part in Mr. Sorkin’s activities in 
connection with farm legislation. 

The worst crime a committee of this 
House can commit is to pin the odium of 
guilt on innocent citizens. Yet this is 
precisely what has happened at the 
House subcommittee hearings. This is 
shoddy, partisan politics. 

The Estes scandal revealed that fa- 
vortism and something far worse are 
rampant in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is the duty of Congress to root 
out the evildoers and to cleanse the 
public service. I hope the House Sub- 
committee on Government Operations 
will stop its politicking and get about its 
proper task. In any event, the Estes 
scandal is a strong argument against the 
farm legislation now before us. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosmer: On 
page 89, after line 4, add the following: 

“Sec. 505. (a) All provisions of this Act ex- 
cept subsections (b) and (c) of this section 
shall expire three years following date of en- 
actment and at that time the following Acts 
are hereby repealed: 

“(1) The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 


amended (7 U.S.C. 1421 and the following), 


except sections 410, 411, and 414 thereof, 
effective with the 1962 crops; 

“(2) Title III of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1301 
and the following); 

“(3) Title VII of the Agricultural Act of 
1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1781 and the fol- 
lowing); 

“(4) Sections 202(b), 203, and 210 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1852(b), 
1853, 1859) ; 

“(5) Section 505 of the Agricultural Act of 
1958 (7 U.S.C. 148 1a); 

“(6) Sections 123, 124, 133, and 134 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1961; and 

“(7) Section 16(d) of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act. 

“(b) Any right, claim or action which ac- 
crued under the provisions of said Acts prior 
to their expiration or repeal shall not be 
affected by this Act. 

“(c) Notwithstanding other provisions of 
law the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
directed, on such terms and under such reg- 
ulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
deem in the public interest, to sell all agri- 
cultural commodities and products thereof, 
now owned or hereafter acquired by it pur- 
suant to any price support program, at such 
reasonable prices as will result in the orderly 
and complete disposition of such agricul- 
tural commodities and products.” 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. This amend- 
ment goes far beyond the purview of 
this bill and I make a point of order 
against it. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman reserve his point of or- 
der? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. No, I 
will not, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). The 
Chair is ready to rule. The bill is very 
broad in its scope. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, on second thought, yes, I will 
reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
thank the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels 
that the amendment is entirely proper 
and, therefore, overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been waiting 10 years for an opportu- 
nity to vote to abolish the farm support 
program. This particular amendment 
would give this bill, if it is enacted, 3 
years to go and at that time its provi- 
sions would expire and so the other price 
support programs would be repealed. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation 
would be directed to dispose of, on rea- 
sonable terms and conditions, the sup- 
plies of surplus commodities on hand. I 
very much appreciate the chance to be 
able to vote on this particular issue. I 
think many people on both sides of the 
aisle would like to stand up and be 
counted. I do not expect the amendment 
to be adopted, but after 10 years Iam de- 
lighted to be able to stand up and be 
counted on this issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Hosmer) there 
were—ayes 87, noes 172. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will take only a min- 
ute. I have a question I would like to 
propound to the chairman of the com- 
mittee with regard to the requirement 
of section 423 of the bill that— 

All persons engaged in the processing of 
wheat into food products composed wholly or 
partly of wheat shall, prior to marketing any 
such product for human food in the United 
States, acquire marketing certificates equiv- 
alent to the number of bushels of wheat 
contained in such products. 


Most wheat is processed into flour 
which is either used as human food in 
this country or is exported. However, 
not all flour is so used. A substantial 
amount of flour is used in industrial pro- 
cesses in this country. The end product 
of the industrial process may or may not 
consist of food products. In one par- 
ticular process a portion of the resultant 
product is used for food purposes and the 
remainder is not. In addition, a certain 
amount of the flour is lost in processing. 

I would like to know if marketing 
certificates will be required for all of 
the wheat milled into flour used in such 
industrial processes in spite of the fact 
that all or part of such wheat is finally 
used for nonfood purposes. 

Mr. COOLEY. The Department of 
Agriculture has assured the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture that in 
such cases a price adjustment will be ar- 
ranged either with the millers or the in- 
dustrial processors of flour in recognition 
of the fact that not all of the end product 
is to be used for human food purposes. 
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Anticipating the gentleman’s observa- 
tions and questions I communicated with 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
cent revelations in the press convince 
me that my vote against the sugar bill 
was correct. According to Jack Steele of 
the Washington Daily News over a half 
million dollars in fees will be paid to lob- 
byists who worked to get the sugar bill 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives. It was, as he indicated, the sweet- 
est bonanza they have tasted in many 
years. The fees will be paid by foreign 
sugar producers who will be the benefi- 
ciaries of a huge windfall under the 
terms of the bill. The fees range from 
$5,000 to $114,000 according to reports 
filed with the Justice Department as re- 
quired by the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act. Twenty-six foreign nations re- 
ceive new or increased quotas under the 
bill, They will be enabled to sell 24 mil- 
lion tons more sugar to the United States 
than previously and at the premium price 
of $56 a ton above the world market 
price. For example, India would receive 
its first quota of 130,000 tons. Mexico’s 
quota would be increased from 95,000 tons 
to 350,000 tons annually. The Fiji Is- 
lands would get a quota of 10,000 tons. 
Haiti’s quota would go up from 8,000 to 
25,000 tons. On the other hand several 
sugarbeet growing areas in the United 
States were given thumbs down on their 
requests for increased quotas. No won- 
der more and more Americans are ask- 
ing who is looking after their interests 
and welfare. I am glad that I was one 
of those who voted against this un- 
American measure. The pending farm 
bill is not much better. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, we are 
getting to that point where we are clos- 
ing debate in consideration of this bill, 
and I want to take a moment to make a 
point or two. I feel an obligation as a 
member of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee handling agriculture appropria- 
tions, not only to my own side but also 
to my friends on the other side of the 
aisle, to make this point. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture said a few moments ago that 
we have adopted 33 amendments to this 
bill. I would be remiss in my duty if I 
did not point out to you the effect of 
just one amendment, the Johnson dairy 
amendment. 

There is produced throughout this 
country in 1 year 125 billion pounds of 
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milk. If we should assume that only 10 
percent of the milk producers participate 
in the provisions of this bill as we find it 
now with the Johnson amendment, on 
the basis of $2.50 a hundredweight for 
not producing milk it will cost the tax- 
payers $300 million a year alone—l 
amendment out of 33 that we have 
adopted here today. 

I think we have got to think seriously 
about this, particularly those from urban 
centers. I do not know how you can 
possibly go back to your people and say 
“I have voted to pay the farmers not to 
produce milk for your children to drink.” 
I cannot possibly see how you can justify 
a vote to sustain that kind of amend- 
ment, yet that is what we have done 
here. 

That is only one instance. What effect 
the other amendments will have I cannot 
predict accurately, but the Chairman has 
not yet answered my previous questions 
satisfactorily. This feed grain provision 
of the bill will cost, in my judgment, 
better than double what the Secretary 
told us and I will not be surprised if it is 
closer to triple his estimate when the bill 
comes up for consideration the following 
year. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
know what estimate the Secretary of 
Agriculture made on the current pro- 
gram? He said it was almost $600 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. MICHEL. In addition to the 
price-support program. 

Mr. COOLEY. In addition? The 
losses sustained on the program have 
amounted to almost $600 million. In 
the program we are proposing we pro- 
pose that the Government save about 
$2.50 a hundred. I do not see how the 
program can be worse than the one we 
have now. 

Mr. MICHEL. You are still going to 
buy commodities, and there is nothing in 
here to prevent that. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman himself 
admits that the proposed program is 
workable, 

Mr. MICHEL. I am saying that under 
the terms of the amendment, exclusive 
of price supports, this particular section 
will cost $300 million, 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. May I say it would 
be appropriate in the Recorp at this 
point to say, if my memory serves me 
correctly, in the fiscal year 1960 the 
deficiency in the dairy program was 
about $156 million. It has gone up to 
the point where the chairman has indi- 
cated; namely, in the last year it is close 
to $600 million. Certainly this is indic- 
ative of some very, very serious errors 
in judgment in the administration at 
the price support level. 

Mr. MICHEL. This has to be attrib- 
uted to the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Freeman, because under the old 
Secretary, regardless of what was said 
against him, supply and demand were 
pretty much achieved so far as dairy 
products were concerned. We were 
asked before our committee earlier this 
year to extend those high price supports 
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of Mr. Freeman for the duration of this 
year. That would have cost $300 million. 
But we did not go along and rectify the 
mistake that Freeman made in the first 
instance by raising price supports and 
costing the additional money, 

Mr. McINTIRE. On January 1, 1961, 
the inventory of butter, if my memory 
serves me correctly, in the hands of CCC 
was zero. At this time it is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 400 million 
pounds. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: After 
the last word in the bill, add a new section: 
“Provided; That not more than one vacancy 
out of four shall be filled, until the person- 
nel, provided for in the budget has been 
reduced by at least 5 per centum.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jensen) there 
were—ayes 154, noes 202. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: On 
page 89, after the last word on line 4, add 
a new section as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the total number of employees in the 
Department of Agriculture shall at no time 
exceed the number of farmers in America.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ALBERT) 
there were—ayes 171, noes 230. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, let 
it be said in behalf of Billie Sol Estes, 
that he has done more to point up the 
deficiencies of the farm program than 
anyone in recent times. Here we have 
something originally designed to help the 
farmer and assist the consumer, and to- 
day we find ourselves principally con- 
cerned with a huge storage problem and 
the disposition of an overwhelming 
stockpile of grain and other commodi- 
ties. In 1962, we are told, Estes alone 
collected almost $3.5 million for storing 
grain in his elevator at Plainview, Tex. 
But he was only one of about 10,000 
other individuals and companies that 
collected last year. Handling and stor- 
ing fees are reported to total $450 mil- 
lion this year and a grand total of $4 
billion since 1951. 

Now the Attorney General says he has 
75 assistants working on the Estes case, 
but what gets the investigators down is 
one huge morass of administrative regu- 
lations by which the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is governed internally. These rules 
laid down by Department heads over a 
long space are so numerous, so complex, 
and so varied, that they afford sanction 
for almost any course of action. When 
bureaucracy becomes so overgrown as 
to blur the lines so that right and wrong- 
doings get tangled up in complicated 
regulations, free government is in dan- 
ger and practically every farmer who 
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has expressed himself in my area is of 
that opinion. 

So, let us face it and admit that most 
farm programs leading up to the pres- 
ent impasse have been a flop. The De- 
partment of Agriculture needs a real 
reorganization from top to bottom. We 
have ample evidence that politics and 
agriculture do not combine to bring 
about the desired results. I suggest that 
the Secretary of Agriculture conduct a 
house cleaning in his Department and 
divest himself of this complicated mess. 
Then, bring in a simple program, devoid 
of the political implications pointed up 
in the Estes case, and something that 
we can support in good conscience. 

Agricultural programs over the years 
have certainly done their share to add to 
the inflationary spiral, and I find myself 
obliged to continue in opposition to im- 
practical and unworkable programs such 
as we have before us today. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, before 
the House votes upon this bill I think we 
should know to what lengths the admin- 
istration is going to put pressure upon 
the Members of Congress. All over this 
country paid employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are engaging in il- 
legal lobbying for the administration bill. 
Mr. Speaker, if we submit to such tac- 
tics, if we fail to demand an end to the 
illegal actions of the President and his 
Officials, we are putting into jeopardy the 
whole constitutional concept of separa- 
tion of powers. Let the President send 
his proposals down here and let them be 
debated and decided upon their merits. 
If he dare not do that, this bill should 
not be passed. Certainly, some action 
should be taken by this body to put a 
stop to the practice, which is becoming 
widespread under the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, of using public money to pay for 
influencing legislation. 

I am in receipt of a telegram pointing 
out that higher officials of the Agricul- 
tural and Conservation Committees are 
telephoning the ASC office managers 
urging them to contact local farmers to 
put pressure on Congress in behalf of the 
President's farm bill. This is a bald and 
unashamed violation of the law and I, 
as one Member of this House, resent it. 
Only recently at a meeting in Washing- 
ton at taxpayers expense, the President 
told a group of these committeemen that 
they should use their influence in behalf 
of his bill. The President said: 

While you are prohibited by custom and 
law quite rightly from involving yourselves 
in any particular program or recommending 
it, or lobbying it, nevertheless, we do value 
very highly the communication which goes 
from here to you, because you are our most 
direct link with the farmers themselves. 


The President further, at the same 
meeting, said: 

We hope you will also see the Members 
of Congress and acquaint them and the 
Senators. We don’t want them to be as the 
Secretary said, “lonesome.” 

This can only mean that the President 
told the committeemen it was unlawful 
for them to lobby the Congress, and then 
told them to go ahead and do it anyhow. 
Such suggestions by the President are an 
insult to Congress. Has he so little re- 
spect for this body that he attempt to 
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pressure his programs through using 
any means, any subterfuge, any viola- 
tion of law or the Constitution? If we 
allow him to use the vast power of the 
Presidency and the vast resources and 
finances available to the Government to 
direct the actions of Congress, we are 
failing the oath we took to uphold the 
Constitution and the people of the 
United States, including the farmers, 
will pay for our failure to stand on 
principle. 

The telegram mentioned earlier is 
here reprinted showing the pressures 
being applied: 

THREE Rivers, TEX., June 19, 1962. 
Senator J. G. TOWER, 
Austin, Tex. : 

Chancey King, regional director, San 
Antonio, telephoned Tilden ASC office ask- 
ing office manager to urge local farmers wire 
Congressman to support administration farm 
bill. Undersigned is vice chairman, local 
ASC committee. 

Dick HORTON. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, ordinarily I would be some- 
what hesitant to offer my remarks on a 
bill of major importance coming out of 
the committee on which I do not serve. 
However, as we have a Secretary of Ag- 
riculture who is formerly a big city law- 
yer, and, since the President himself is 
exclusively a city product, I perhaps need 
not feel reluctant to discuss the admin- 
istration omnibus bill, even though I, too, 
am a city dweller. This bill will affect 
city dwellers and farm folks; it will have 
an impact on the total economy of our 
Nation; therefore, it should be a matter 
of concern to all of us. 

I was interested to note, in looking over 
the wire-service dispatch this afternoon 
that reference is made therein to the 
“get-tough administration farm bill.” 
The administration has previously seen 
fit to get tough with the steel industry; 
now it is getting tough with the Ameri- 
can er, and who is there among us 
who can foretell what sector of our econ- 
omy will next feel the heavy hand of 
Government? It is clear that the mailed 
fist is showing through the velvet glove; 
indeed, this is inevitably the develop- 
ment in a welfare state. It is precisely 
this welfare state that the President and 
the theoreticians who surround him and 
who constantly have his ear are unques- 
tionably trying to build. Of course, they 
tell us that the problems are so complex 
that only the sophisticates from the left 
bank of the Charles can adequately com- 
prehend the problems and suggest solu- 
tions. This noblesse oblige attitude can 
be more epigrammatically stated in 
these words: “The people do not know 
what's good for them.” 

To many it is absolutely astounding 
that such a philosophy should so thor- 
oughly permeate our executive branch 
and apparently this philosophy has been 
found persuasive by a great many Mem- 
bers of Congress. In the Soviet Union 
or any of the satellite countries where 
agriculture has been thoroughly regi- 
mented and controlled, if not completely 
collectivized, we have long known that 
these actions were carried out only over 
the violent protests of the farmers, Un- 
der a totalitarian form of government 
it was not to be expected that the au- 
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thoritarian ruling clique would heed 
their anguished cries. However, in a 
representative democracy we might well 
choose and ask ourselves this question: 
Who besides the Kennedy-Freeman- 
Cochrane triumvirate is demanding this 
legislation? 

I have received in my office in recent 
months hundreds, if not thousands, of 
letters from the farmers of the 16th Con- 
gressional District of Illinois pleading 
with me, yes, imploring me, to take 
every conceivable action necessary to 
bring about the defeat of the admin- 
istration’s farm bill. These people are 
not writing at the request of any vested 
interest; they are not writing because 
they are under any compulsion to do so. 
They are exercising their constitutional 
right to petition their congressional Rep- 
resentative for a redress of their griev- 
ances in simple, yet dramatic fashion. 
Their words which echo and reecho with 
sincerity are spoken out of the deep- 
seated conviction that the permanent 
program of regimentation and control, 
which this administration seeks to im- 
pose upon them, spells the virtual end 
of their independence. 

The chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee made some pious protesta- 
tions in his opening remarks that he and 
the members on his side of the aisle 
would rise above the bonds of partisan- 
ship.” In the hours of debate that 
followed it became quite clear that this 
promise was in the same category as 
many of the Kennedy campaign prom- 
ises. However, I cannot condemn too 
greatly those members who have openly 
made this a partisan issue. For this bill 
illustrates, perhaps better than any 
other, the fundamental difference in the 
philosophy of the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties. The Republican Party 
embraces the principle of voluntarism 
wherever possible. The Democratic 
Party, on the contrary, has become in- 
creasingly wedded to the concept of co- 
ercion and control by big government. 
The facade of so-called freedom of choice 
which they have erected in front of this 
bill in the form of referendums is merely 
a hollow facade. When you look at the 
feed grain section of the bill and realize 
that producers in so-called deficit areas 
in 37 States and countless thousands of 
other producers of less than 40 acres will 
not vote in these referendums, then it is 
clear that to call this a free election is a 
tortured misconstruction of all that this 
word means to the average American. 

One of the worst features of this bill 
is, of course, the absolutely discrimina- 
tory fashion in which it treats the feed 
grain producers of the great Middle 
West. Is it any wonder that many peo- 
ple are leaning to the conclusion that 
this “get-tough bill“ is the administra- 
tion’s political payoff to the farmers of 
the Middle West who so overwhelmingly 
repudiated Mr. Kennedy and his supply 
management concept in the 1960 elec- 
tion. But even though the middle 
western farmers voted against Mr. Ken- 
nedy in 1960 they are surely deserving of 
better than this. They are deserving of 
the thanks of a grateful nation because 
it has been their industry and efficiency 
which has made the Middle West the 
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breadbasket of our Nation, and supplied 
such a large share of our abundance of 
food and fiber: 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding these re- 
marks I speak for the hundreds, yes 
thousands, of farmers in my district who 
are pleading even now with this Con- 
gress not for special privileges, but for 
fair treatment. Let us, therefore, reject 
this bill and all of the evil consequences 
that will surely follow. Let us remain 
true in our actions here on the floor of 
this House to our convictions and re- 
main responsible to the wishes of those 
whom we represent here. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the distinguished chair- 
man and the dedicated members of the 
Committee on Agriculture for their pa- 
tience and perseverance which resulted 
in reporting out so significant a bill as 
H.R. 11222, the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1962. 

H.R. 11222 authorizes a positive and 
equitable program for dealing with the 
current ills of agriculture. 

It authorizes programs for the diver- 
sion of agricultural lands to recreation 
and other nonagricultural uses. 

It authorizes a bushel management 
program for wheat which will protect 
wheat producers’ incomes, lower Gov- 
ernment costs, and draw down current 
wheat surpluses. 

It authorizes a mandatory feed grains 
program which continues the excellent 
features of the current voluntary pro- 
gram while reducing Government costs 
by about one-half. 

It authorizes the acquisition of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities from pri- 
vate stocks for disaster relief and for 
economic development programs under 
title II of Public Law 480. 

It authorizes an emergency surplus 
dairy reduction payments program. 

Mr. Chairman, if H.R, 11222 is enacted 
into law a savings of $4 billion can be 
accomplished in the cost of farm pro- 
grams as compared with the cost of 
continuing the 1962 emergency pro- 
grams. Present excessive stocks of feed 
grains and wheat will be reduced at far 
less Government cost than under cur- 
rent voluntary programs, because all 
producers would be required under the 
mandatory features of the programs to 
participate in bringing production in line 
with needs. 

Farm income will be increased mod- 
estly by the programs authorized under 
H.R. 11222 and food prices will not be 
increased. 

This is without doubt the most care- 
fully considered general farm bill re- 
ported to us by the Agriculture Com- 
mittee in the last decade. It is no small 
accomplishment to draft a bill which 
will increase farm income without in- 
creasing food prices and at the same 
time provide for a reduction in Govern- 
ment farm program costs. 

I want especially to congratulate the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
CooLtey] and his committee for the 
wheat program provisions in the bill. 
Wheatgrowers, after many years of ad- 
vocating the replacement of the old 
acreage allotment program by a more 
flexible two-price or bushel management 
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program, will at least be permitted to 
have such a program. 

Wheat producers will receive acreage 
allotments which will assure a reduction 
in existing wheat stocks. They also will 
be given marketing certificates equal to 
their pro rata share of the total amount 
of wheat used for food and for export, 
with certificated wheat supported at 
about $2 a bushel for the 1963 crop, 
and a mandatory support level range of 
75 to 90 percent of parity. 

Wheat produced in excess of that cov- 
ered by marketing certificates will be 
supported at a level in line with world 
prices for wheat and domestic prices for 
feed grains. 

Oregon wheatgrowers are especially 
interested in the provisions which state 
that the Secretary shall permit growers 
to produce wheat on feed grain allot- 
ments and feed grains on wheat allot- 
ments to the extent that such action does 
not impair the effective operation of the 
program. I am happy to note that the 
Agriculture Committee has been assured 
by the Secretary that he will use these 
provisions to the maximum extent pos- 
sible. 

These provisions will give Oregon 
wheat producers a much greater flexibil- 
ity in their operations than has been pos- 
sible under the wheat programs of the 
1950's. 

H.R. 11222 provides for diversion pay- 
ments for the first 3 years for acreages 
shifted from wheat and feed grain pro- 
duction to conserving uses. A number 
of cattle raisers in my State have writ- 
ten me expressing concern that the live- 
stock industry would be adversely af- 
fected if pasturing were permitted on the 
diverted acreages. 

They should be reassured by the pro- 
vision in the bill which requires for- 
feiture of the diversion payment if the 
Secretary permits the diverted acreages 
to be grazed between April 1 and Oc- 
tober 1 of any year. The version of the 
bill enacted by the Senate also wisely 
stipulates that the Secretary may permit 
grazing of the diverted acreage only 
during periods of severe drought, flood, 
or other natural disaster. 

I am supporting an amendment which 
will control grazing on diverted acres 
and a second amendment which will 
allow the Secretary to increase allot- 
ments for any kind of wheat in short 
supply. 

Mr, Chairman, the choice before us is 
either the proposed legislation or a con- 
tinuation of the extravagance of the 
present program. H.R. 11222 envisages 
a new direction for wheat and feed 
grains, but along a path previously tried 
and proved successful in cotton, peanuts, 
rice, and tobacco. 

City voters should greet this bill with 
satisfaction because it foresees the end 
of surplus storage costs and excessive 
commodity loan commitments. Farm 
producers should see here an orderly and 
forthright advance toward economic 
equity in the marketplace. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendments I have outlined and to vote 
for the bill on final passage. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman; I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 11222. Sup- 
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porters of the bill claim it would help 
the farmer while in fact it would regi- 
ment him in much the same way that 
farmers in Fascist and Communist coun- 
tries are regimented. The reasons for 
my opposition to the Government-man- 
aged approach to agriculture which the 
bill proposes can best be summed up in 
an article written by a former FBI agent, 
Dan Smoot, in his report of June 11, 
1962, entitled Communizing and Cor- 
rupting Agriculture.” I include the 
article in the Recorp at this point: 


COMMUNIZING AND CORRUPTING AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Willard W. Cochrane, a Minnesota 
economist, was Kennedy’s chief farm adviser 
during the 1960 campaign. Dr. Cochrane 
devised a new agricultural program which 
President Kennedy—in a special farm mes- 
sage, March 16, 1961—urged Congress to 
authorize. 

The Kennedy-Cochrane farm program pre- 
scribed a supply management system in 
which committees of farmers, under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of Agriculture (with 
Congress having only a negative veto vote if 
it disapproved) would regulate the produc- 
tion and income of American farmers. This 
scheme would create in the United States a 
system virtually identical with the cor- 
porate states which Mussolini and Hitler set 
up in Italy and Germany. The economic 
arrangements in the Fascist states of Italy 
and Germany before World War II were dif- 
ferent from the economic arrangements in 
Communist countries only in the mechan- 
ical techniques of management. 

When we have our entire economy depart- 
mentalized into communes, or soviets, or 
governmental corporations—each depart- 
mentalized industry run by a local commit- 
tee or soviet under the overall control of the 
central political power in Washington—we 
will have the total Fascist-Communist state. 

The Kennedy-Cochrane farm program of 
1961 would have created this kind of Fascist- 
Communist system for agriculture, our larg- 
est industry. And, of course, if we permit 
government to communize agriculture, there 
is little reason to believe that we can then 
prevent the communizing of all other basic 
industries, one by one. 

In 1961, Congress passed an emergency 
feed grains bill proposed by Kennedy; and it 
enacted the Agriculture Act of 1961 to extend 
all existing farm programs; but it did not 
act on the new farm program proposed by 
the President. 

On January 30, 1962, President Kennedy 
tried again. He sent another special farm 
message to Congress, presenting the Cochrane 
scheme somewhat modified, 

On January 31, 1962, U.S. Representative 
Hanor D. Cootzy, Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, introduced H.R. 10010, to imple- 
ment the President's program. 

The Kennedy farm program of 1962 does 
not include the Communist-Fascist farmers’ 
committees proposal of 1961; it does not in- 
clude the proposal that Congress abandon 
its legislative function and grant the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture authority to do anything 
he likes, subject only to congressional veto; 
and it is not quite as broad in scope (does 
not include as many farm commodities) as 
the 1961 proposals, 

The Kennedy farm program of 1962 retains 
the supply management plan of 1961, which 
will mean a Communist-Fascist type of farm 
regimentation for all farmers producing 
major commodities now in great surplus: 
wheat, corn, grain sorghum, and barley. 


The Secretary of Agriculture will be em- 
powered to determine how many acres should 
be devoted to these crops. He will allot all 
farmers a base acreage, telling them how 
many acres they can plant in these crops, 
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and how many acres they must leave idle or 
put to other use. The Secretary will guaran- 
tee the farmers a high price for the author- 
ized crops produced. He will pay them for 
not planting the idle acres; or, he will give 
land use aid to them for authorized other 
uses of the land which is not planted in the 
controlled crops. Some of the other uses 
specified will involve soil and water con- 
servation, development of recreational facil- 
ities, and promotion of wildlife preservation. 

The 1962 farm program preserves the 
Soviet-style referendum system which has 
been imposed on wheat and corn farmers for 
years. The Department of Agriculture 
supervises a referendum election, in which 
affected farmers can vote for or against a 
high price support program for controlled 
commodities. If two-thirds of the farmers 
voting should reject high price supports, the 
Department can punish them by dumping 
on the market some of the vast stores of ac- 
cumulated surpluses, thus depressing prices 
and making it impossible for farmers to sell 
what they produce. 

The Department itself determines qualifi- 
cations and conditions for voting, and rigs 
the elections so that farmers are never given 
a chance to vote for freedom. Hence, gen- 
erally speaking, only the minority of farm- 
ers who are a part of, or are profiting from, 
the corrupt and tyrannical system, ever 
bother to vote. Most farmers—who would 
like the Federal Government to get out of 
the farming business and leave farmers free 
to farm their own land in their own way— 
always ignore the farcical elections. It fol- 
lows that the farmers’ referendum elections— 
rigged and controlled by the Department of 
Agriculture—always prove what the Depart- 
ment wants them to prove: namely, that 
American farmers are overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Department's programs. 

Dr. Willard W. Cochrane, creator of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s supply management agricul- 
tural program, and Orville Freeman, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, candidly admit that 
the scheme means the granting—by sale or 
gift—of a Federal franchise to farmers to 
farm. And the franchise to grow crops 
will have more value than the land on which 
the crops are grown. The value of a man's 
farm will depend not on the quality of his 
land or on the labor and investment he has 
put into improvements, but on the kind of 
Federal franchise he holds. If he cannot get 
a franchise, his land is virtually useless. If 
he can get the right kind of franchise, his 
farm will produce great profits from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 


Mr. Chairman, many times Republi- 
cans or conservatives are accused of not 
having positive alternatives to proposed 
socialistic solutions to problems con- 
fronting our Nation. I believe very defi- 
nitely that there is a positive alternative 
to the agriculture problem. My good 
colleague, the gentleman from Indiana, 
the Honorable Ross Aparn, has offered 
such an alternative in H.R. 4051, which 
was introduced February 9, 1961. This 
bill calls for the repeal of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. I believe 
the sooner this bill is considered and en- 
acted the better off our farmers will be. 
I include the remarks of Dan Smoot in 
his report of June 11, 1962, concerning 
this bill in the Recor» at this point: 

Abam BILL: THE WHAT To Do” 

We do have a farm problem in America, 
and the Government has caused it. The way 
to solve the problem is to get the Govern- 
ment out of the farming business and leave 
American farmers free. 

There is now before Congress a proposed 
bill which would repeal the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, and thus leave Ameri- 
can farmers free to solve the farm problem. 
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It is H.R. 4051, introduced February 9, 1961, 
by U.S. Congressman E. Ross Apam, Repub- 
lican, of Indiana. The proposed Adair bill 
deserves energetic and relentless support 
from every American, farmer and urban 
dweller alike, who wants to restore American 
constitutional government. 
Here is the full text of the Adair bill: 


H.R. 4051 


“A bill to free farmers from Government 
control 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, shall be hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 2. All stocks of commodities owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
be frozen for a period of 2 years, pending 
provision for orderly liquidation of the Cor- 
poration. This shall be intended to termi- 
nate all buying, as well as selling activities 
of the Corporation. 

“Sec. 3. (a) All penalties collected under 
the marketing quota provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
shall be refunded to those persons penalized 
under the marketing quota provisions, 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall reim- 
burse such persons, or their heirs, within a 
period of two years after the date of enact- 
ment of this bill. 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
furnish a list of all penalties collected and 
persons from whom collected to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, for the purpose of 
such reimbursement. 

“(c) After the two-year period for reim- 
bursement of said penalties has elapsed, all 
persons having an unsatisfied claim to reim- 
bursement of penalties incurred under mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Act, shall be 
authorized to institute a civil suit for collec- 
tion of said claims against the United States 
Government in any district court of the 
United States of America. 

„d) All liens established as a result of 
penalty judgment under the marketing quota 
provisions of the Act, are hereby declared 
to be null and void.” 

The Adair bill—which has lain in the 
House Agriculture Committee virtually un- 
noticed since it was introduced on February 
9, 1961—1is the only proposal before Congress 
that really would solve our farm problem. 
It would restore the constitutional rights of 
American farmers; it would eliminate the 
possibility of any more Billie Sol Estes cases; 
and it would save American taxpayers at 
least $5 billion a year. 

All Americans who care should urge their 
U.S. Representatives to vote against the ad- 
ministration farm bill (H.R. 11222) already 
reported by the Agriculture Committee but 
still pending in the House; and S. 3225, 
passed by the Senate on May 25, 1962, but 
still awaiting action in the House. 

At the same time, all Members of the 
House should be urged to use whatever 
means available to get the Adair bill (to 
repeal the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended (H.R. 4051), introduced 
February 9, 1961) out of the Agriculture 
Committee and bring it on to the floor of 
the House for a vote. 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
American taxpayer has too long been 
burdened with the expense of storing 
huge and growing surpluses. At a time 
when production is increasing rapidly 
through the use of new techniques, 
machinery, fertilizer, and imaginative 
methods, we must take firmer steps to 
develop a sensible farm program. I am 
not impressed by those who scream 
“dictatorship’”’ whenever it is proposed to 
employ firmer controls to cut down 
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surpluses, for only through such con- 
trols can an effective program be 
administered. 

It is unfortunate that whenever a pro- 
gram is written on the floor, loopholes 
are opened up and the efforts of those 
genuinely interested in a more sensible 
program are watered down. I believe 
that President Kennedy and Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman have devised the 
best framework yet presented to Con- 
gress for moving toward a solution to 
the sticky farm problem. 

I have been impressed for a long time 
by the fact that the tobacco program is 
highly successful. In West Virginia, my 
congressional district grows more tobac- 
co than all the other districts of the 
State put together. By and large, the 
tobacco program has a maximum of 
farmer support in West Virginia and a 
minimum of critical demand for change. 

There must be qualities in this type of 
program worth copying in others—and 
the bill before us as it applies to feed 
grains and wheat is a prime example of 
such an effort, 

First of all, the feed grains and wheat 
programs call for substantial farmer 
support before they can be put into 
operation—and that has been a contin- 
uing feature of the tobacco program, 

Also, as in the tobacco program, the 
proposed feed grains and wheat pro- 
grams create a direct tie between supply 
management and price support. 

And the third comparison is that the 
new programs, too, seek to constantly re- 
duce the money contributions of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Now I realize that feed grains and 
wheat are utilized in cereal and flour 
form for food, and that tobacco is not— 
and that we need far greater production 
of grains than of tobacco. 

Yet one fact is true of all farm 
commodities: 

Production opportunity is meaningless 
unless accompanied by earning oppor- 
tunity. 

The best legal education in the world 
is useless to the man who cannot find 
an opportunity to practice law. 

The best land, the best machinery, the 
best skills are useless to the farmer who 
does not have the opportunity to sell his 
products at prices that will reflect a 
standard of living fairly related to his 
investments of work, know-how, and 
money. 

This bill recognizes the very real re- 
lationship between opportunity to pro- 
duce and opportunity to sell at a fair 
price. 

It seeks to reconcile the two oppor- 
tunities through essentially democratic 
processes. 

It seeks to achieve for all of our so- 
ciety the benefits of an abundance that 
stops short of waste—waste of the com- 
modities themselves, waste of the farm- 
er’s investments and labor, waste of the 
Federal funds devoted to the agricul- 
tural sector. 

This is sensible legislation, offering 
sound avenues for stability in farm in- 
come, in the supply and price structure, 
and in fiscal management. 

Yet if the farmer does not want pro- 
grams of this type, he can say so in the 
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referendums provided, and his decision 
will be the final determination of the 
course we take. 

Any farmer, any Member of Congress, 
can find a dozen reasons to be against 
this type of farmer-Government cooper- 
ation. But we never solve problems on 
the basis of what we are against—we 
achieve solutions only through positive 
thought and action. 

The programs of the past have not 
brought the solutions to feed grains and 
wheat problems all of us—farmers and 
consumers and Congressmen and tax- 
payers want. 

It is imperative that we take a new 
approach—and in it we are enriched by 
experience with such commodities as 
tobacco. 

The new approach is filled with chal- 
lenges—for farm families, for program 
administrators, and for the Congress 
which should and will keep a continuing 
watch over its operation. 

I am optimistic about the results, be- 
cause I am familiar with the never-end- 
ing supply of incentive and enterprise 
associated with individual ownership of 
the great majority of our farms. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
shall support the administration in its 
efforts to enact a sensible farm program. 
Although I do not like the fact that there 
are those who have tried and in some 
cases succeeded in opening up loopholes 
in this bill, the general thrust of the bill 
is in the right direction, and I shall, 
therefore, support the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, in fol- 
lowing this week’s debate over the 
Freeman farm bill, I have occasionally 
blushed with vicarious embarrassment 
for my good colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle who represent rural districts. 
They are called upon, to use the most 
polite term, to defend an astounding 
piece of legislative effrontery which I 
cannot believe they really believe in, nor, 
if polls and letters and press reports are 
to be credited, that their rural constit- 
uents want. 

The Freeman farm bill has been cor- 
rectly branded as a bill written by city 
Slickers, sidewalk farmers. Coming, as I 
do, from a highly urban district, I do 
not pose as any sort of agricultural ex- 
pert. I cannot even aspire to the dubi- 
ous title of “sidewalk farmer.” 

But I do know the meaning of indi- 
vidual liberty. And I see how this legis- 
lation would erode the freedom of our 
industrious fellow citizens whose en- 
deavors keep us the best-fed, best- 
clothed people in the world. In the last 
administration, USDA policies were 
known as the Benson farm program. 
It is ironic that the measure before us 
today, if enacted, with all its ironclad 
controls over the individual enterprise 
of the farmer, will be known as the Free- 
man farm program. There is little in 
the Freeman bill for freemen. It says 
to the American farmer: “Become one 
of Orville’s organization men or he will 
unleash the mighty wrath of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, flood the mar- 
ket and wipe you out.“ The referendum 


in this bill is a travesty. 

As an urbanite, representing urbanites, 
I am resentful of the fact that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture wants to dip his 
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hand into the market baskets of my con- 
stituents who are already struggling to 
meet today’s record grocery bills. His 
proposals would skyrocket the costs of 
meat, grain, and dairy products. 

Over and over again we Republicans 
have warned that the Freeman grain 
plan is a bread tax. Together with the 
Freeman dairy proposal, we would have 
a meat, milk, butter, egg, and bread tax. 
Housewives shopping markets right 
across the Nation would be pulled up 
short by Freeman prices on nearly every 
staple they must buy to nourish their 
families. 

As an urbanite, I can recognize, too, 
the tremendous new drain that Freeman 
subsidies would place on the Treasury. 
I shudder at the cost of the numberless 
new bureaucrats the Freeman farm plan 
would compel to be hired to police its 
complex regulations. 

So, Secretary Freeman, hands off. 

Hands off the industry and enterprise 
of our farmers. 

5 Hands off the housewives’ market bas- 
ets. 

Hands off the taxpayers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 11222) to improve and protect 
farm income, to reduce costs of farm 
programs to the Federal Government, to 
reduce the Federal Government’s exces- 
sive stocks of agricultural commodities, 
to maintain reasonable and stable prices 
of agricultural commodities and prod- 
ucts to consumers, to provide adequate 
supplies of agricultural commodities for 
domestic and foreign needs, to conserve 
natural resources, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution No. 
678, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopt- 
ed by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on committee 
amendment No. 10, which would estab- 
lish the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to designate certain areas 
as deficit feed areas, and thus exempt 
them from the mandatory acreage cut- 
backs. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment ap- 
pears on page 39, beginning on line 22. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
amendment which was offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Mc- 
SweeEn], which struck out sections 104 
through 107, and which appears begin- 
ning on page 6. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 360k. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this part, in any feed deficit area 
in which the Secretary determines (1) that 
the application of the provisions of this 
Act would result in hardship to producers 
in such area, would unduly increase the 
price of feed grains in such area relative 
to other areas, and would disrupt normal 
farming practices in such area, and (2) that 
the exception provided by this section would 
not impair the effective operation of this 
Act, he may provide in accordance with such 
regulations as he may prescribe that no farm 
marketing quota (that is, production on the 
acreage allotment) for any crop of feed 
grains shall be applicable to any farm in 
such area, if the acreage of such crop of feed 
grains does not exceed the farm base acre- 
age determined for the farm. If the Sec- 
retary so provides, (1) for the purposes of 
section 360h, the farm acreage allotment 
for such crop of feed grains shall be deemed 
to be the farm base acreage, (ii) the land- 
use provisions of section 360j shall be in- 
applicable to the farm, (iii) such crop of 
feed grains shall not be eligible for price 
support, and (iv) the producers on such 
farm shall not be eligible to vote in any 
referendum on marketing quotas for such 
crop. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FINDLEY), 
there were—ayes 175, noes 113. 

Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 267, nays 151, not voting 19, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 123] 
YEAS—267 

Abbitt Davis, Harris 
Abernethy James C. Harrison, Va 
Addabbo Davis, John W. Hays 
Albert Davis,Tenn. Healey 
Alexander Dawson Hébert 
Andrews Delaney Hechler 
Anfuso Dent Hemphill 
Ashmore Denton Henderson 
Aspinall Diggs Herlong 
Bailey Dingell Holifield 
Baldwin Donohue Holland 
Baring Dorn Huddleston 
Barrett Dowdy Ichord, Mo 
Bass, N.H. Downing Inouye 
Bass, Tenn Doyle Jarman 
Bates Dulski Jennings 
Beckworth Edmondson Joelson 
Bennett, Fla. Elliott Johnson, Calif. 
Bennett, Mich. Everett Johnson, Md. 
Blatnik Evins Johnson, Wis. 
Boggs Fallon Jonas 
Boland Farbstein Jones, Ala. 
Bolling Fascell Jones, Mo, 
Bonner Finnegan Karsten 
Boykin Fisher Karth 
Brademas Flynt Kastenmeler 
Brewster Fogarty Kearns 
Brooks, Tex. Forrester Kee 
Buckley Fountain Keith 
Burke, Ky. Frazier Kelly 
Burke, Mass. Friedel Keogh 
Burleson Fulton Kilgore 
Byrne, Pa Gallagher King, Calif 
Carey Garmatz King, N.Y 
Casey Gary King, Utah 
Celler Gathings Kirwan 
Chelf Giaimo Kitchin 
Clark Gilbert Kluczynski 
Coad Gonzalez Knox 
Cohelan Granahan Kornegay 
Colmer Grant Kowalski 
Conte Gray Kunkel 
Cook Green, Oreg Landrum 
Cooley Green, Pa. Lane 
Corbett Griffiths Lankford 
Corman Hagan, Ga. Lennon 
Cramer Hagen, Calif. Lesinski 
Curtis, Mass. Hansen Libonati 
Daddario Harding McDowell 
Daniels Hardy McFall 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
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Perkins Shipley 
Peterson Sikes 
Pfost Sisk 
Philbin Slack 
Pike Smith, Miss. 
Pilcher Smith, Va. 

Stafford 
Poff Staggers 
Powell Stephens 
Price Stratton 
Pucinski Sullivan 
Purcell Taylor 
Rains Teague, Tex 
Reuss Thomas 
Rhodes, Ariz Thompson, La 
Rhodes, Pa. Thompson, N.J 
Rivers, Alaska Thompson, Tex 
Rivers, S. C. Thornberry 
Roberts, Ala. Toll 
Roberts, Tex, Trimble 
rg e 
Rodino 
Rogers, — aaa Morris K 

ers, Fla 
oe Van Zandt 
Roosevelt Vinson 
Rosenthal Waggonner 
Rostenkowski Walter 
Rutherford Watts 
Ryan, Mich. Westland 
Ryan, N.Y. Whitener 
St.Germain Whitten 
Santangelo Wickersham 
Saylor illiams 
Scott Alls 
Scranton Winstead 
Seely-Brown Yates 
Selden Zablocki 
Shelley Zelenko 
Sheppard 
NAYS—151 

Feighan Mosher 
Fenton Nelsen 
Findley Nygaard 
Fino Olsen 
Ford Osmers 
Gavin Ostertag 
Goodell Pelly 
Goodling Pillion 
Griffin Pirnie 
Gross Quie 
Gubser Randall 
Haley Ray 
Hall Reece 
Halleck Reifel 
Halpern Rlehlman 
Harrison, Wyo. Rogers, Tex. 
Harsha Roudebush 
Harvey, Ind Roush 
Harvey, Mich. Rousselot 
Hiestand St. George 
Hoeven Schade 
Hoffman, Ill Schenck 
Hosmer Scherer 
Hull Schneebeli 
Jensen Schweiker 
Johansen Schwengel 
Judd Short 
Kilburn Shriver 
Kyl Sibal 
Laird Smith, Calif 
Langen Smith, Iowa 
Latta Springer 
Lindsay Steed 
Lipscomb Taber 
McCulloch Teague, Calif 
McDonough Thomson, Wis 
McVey Tollefson 
MacGregor tt 
Mahon Vanik 

Van Pelt 
Martin, Nebr. Wallhauser 

n Weaver 
Meader Weis 
Michel Whalley 
Miller, N.Y Wharton 
Milliken Widnall 
Minshall Wilson, Calif 
Montoya Wilson, Ind 
Moorehead, Wright 
Ohio Yo 
Morris Younger 
NOT VOTING—19 

Garland Martin, Mass. 


Glenn 


Riley 
Hoffman, Mich. Saund 
Horan 


Loser 


Frelinghuysen Madden 


Siler 
Spence 
Stubblefield 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Madden for, with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Flood for, with Mr. Siler against. 

Mr. Horan for, with Mr. Hoffman of Mich- 
igan against. 

Mrs. Blitch for, with Mr. Frelinghuysen 
against. 

Mrs. Riley for, with Mr. Glenn against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Loser with Mr. Garland. 


Mr. OLSEN and Mr. LINDSAY 
changed their vote from yea“ to “nay.” 

Messrs. KNOX, BASS of New Hamp- 
shire, MOORE, and CURTIS of Massa- 
chusetts changed their votes from “nay” 
to yea.“ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a sepa- 
rate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Beginning on page 6, line 23, strike out all 
of sections 104, 105, 106, and 107. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. JENSEN) there 
were—ayes 158, noes 101. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FINDLEY moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 11222 to the Committee on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 215, nays 205, not voting 17, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 124] 
YEAS—215 
Abbitt Becker Casey 
Abernethy Beckworth Cederberg 
Beermann Chamberlain 
Addabbo Belcher Chenoweth 
Alger Bell Chiperfield 
Andersen, Bennett, Mich. Church 
s Berry Clancy 

Anderson, Ill. Betts Clark 

nds Bolton Collier 
Ashbrook Bow Colmer 
Auchincloss Bray Conte 
Avery Brewster Corbett 
Ayres Bromwell 
Baker Broomfield Cunningham 
Baldwin Brown 

Broyhill Curtis, Mass. 

Barry Bruce Curtis, 
Bass, N.H. Burleson Dague 
Bates Byrnes, Wis. Davis, Tenn 
Battin Cahill Dent 


Derounian 
Derwinski 


Gubser 

Hagen, Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 


Herlong 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, III. 
Hosmer 


Keith 


Bass, Tenn. 
Blatnik 


James C. 
Davis, John W. 
Dawson 


Mailliard 


NAYS—205 


Fallon 
Farbstein 


Friedel 


Garmatz 


Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Kelly 
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Rhodes, Ariz, 
Riehlman 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Va. 


McSween 
Macdonald 
Mack 
Magnuson 
Marshall 
Matthews 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P 
ls 
Moeller 


Monagan 
Moorhead, Pa, 


Pilcher Rostenkowski Thompson, La. 
Poage Ryan, Mich, Thompson, N.J. 
Powell Ryan, N.Y. Thompson, Tex. 
Price St. Germain Thornberry 
Pucinski Santangelo Toll 
Purcell Scott Trimble 
Rains Selden Udall, Morris K. 
Randall Shelley Ullman 
Reuss Sheppard Vanik 
Rhodes, Pa. Shipley Vinson 
Rivers, Alaska Sikes Walter 
Rivers, S. O. Sisk Watts 
Roberts, Ala. Slack Weaver 
Roberts, Tex. Smith, Miss. Whitener 
Rodino Stephens Wickersham 
Rogers, Colo. Stratton Willis 
Rogers, Tex. Sullivan Wright 
Rooney Taylor Yates 
Roosevelt Teague, Tex Zablocki 
Rosenthal Thomas Zelenko 

NOT VOTING—17 
Addonizio Hoffman, Mich. Saund 
Alford Horan Siler 
Blitch Loser Spence 
Flood Madden Stubblefield 
Frelinghuysen Martin, Mass. 
Glenn Riley 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Madden against. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen for, with Mr. Flood 
against. 

Mr. Horan for, with Mr. Saund against. 

Mr. Glenn for, with Mrs. Riley against. 

Mr. Siler for, with Mr. Stubblefield against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Michigan for, with Mrs. 
Blitch against. 

Mr. Loser for, with Mr. Spence against. 


Mr. WRIGHT and Mr. GIAIMO 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
a recapitulation of the vote. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
insist on his request for a recapitulation? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sist upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair feels that 
the vote is not sufficiently close to order 
a recapitulation. 

Mr. COOLEY. All right, Mr. Speak- 
er, I withdraw the request. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill under consid- 
eration today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1963 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday night to file a report on the 
57 185 of Columbia appropriation bill 
or N 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL reserved all points of 


order on the bill. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night as well as midnight tomorrow 
night to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ANTITRUST CIVIL PROCESS ACT 


Mr. CELLER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 167) 
to authorize the Attorney General to 
compel the production of documentary 
evidence required in civil investigations 
for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and for other purposes. 


NEGATIVISM OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
frequent references have been made to- 
day and yesterday to a letter written 
by Martin Sorkin, adviser to Ezra T. 
Benson, Secretar, of Agriculture during 
the Eisenhower administration. 

May I again quote a portion of the 
letter to underline a point about the 
negativism of the Republican Party—a 
point which is emphasized by an editorial 
appearing last Friday in the Republican- 
minded newspaper, the Oregonian, in 
my home city of Portland: 

It was agreed— 


Wrote Mr. Sorkin— 
that it was not the responsibility of the 
Republicans to propose solutions, but to 
criticize the Kennedy administration 
wherever feasible. This included varying 
the basis for the attack depending upon 
the area political situation. 


The Republican Oregonian wisely 
points out that negative criticism is not 
sufficient when the people of this coun- 
try are earnestly seeking constructive 
programs. 

At a time when the Republicans are 
seeking to scuttle one bill after another, 
the Republican Oregonian’s editorial, en- 
titled “Negative GOP,” is well worth 
reading: 

Necative GOP 

The Republican Party is unlikely to begin 
winning national elections and the control 
of Congress again until its spokesmen get 
together on constructive programs, rather 
than negative criticism of the New Frontier. 
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In Seattle, the Republican National Com- 
mittee adopted resolutions blasting the Ken- 
nedy administration for doing nothing to 
correct discriminations harmful to the lum- 
ber industry. This was legitimate criticism. 
But the committee made itself ridiculous by 
attributing lumber’s decline to the present 
administration, when the causes go far back 
beyond Mr. Kennedy’s regime, and by charg- 
ing an administration conspiracy to bring 
distress to lumber in order to subject the 
industry “to manipulation and control of 
the power-hungry planners of the New 
Frontier.” 

And in Washington, D.C., while Senator 
Wayne Morse (frequently an assailant of 
Bureau of Land Management range policies), 
was carrying an amendment in the Senate 
to restore $2 million for range rehabilitation 
cut out by the Appropriations Committee, 
Republican Senators, except three, went 
down the line in voting opposition. This 
item included $1 million to start the Vale 
project in Oregon to restore the animal- 
carrying capacity of a district larger than the 
State of Rhode Island, and $1 million for 
range rehabilitation work in other areas. 
Many Democrats voted for the amendment 
to “bail out” Wayne. But evidently many 
Republicans voted against it to give MORSE 
a black eye—without concern for the con- 
tinued wasting of a national resource. 

These kinds of performances give voters 
no confidence in constructive possibilities of 
a Republican President and a Republican 
Congress. No attention is given by these 
so-called national Republican leaders to the 
pleas of Republican Governors, like Gov. 
Mark Hatfield, who want to improve the co- 
operative working arrangement—if any—be- 
tween the people of the States and the na- 
tional party. 

From the Republican voters’ standpoint 
in the Northwest, Republican Members of 
Congress have signally failed to understand 
and to support a number of proposals, some 
by western Republicans, which would ben- 
efit our region. These include the Hanford 
dual-purpose reactor to provide 800,000 kilo- 
watts of firm power from wasted nuclear 
heat, at a low cost. This bill was defeated 
in the House three times last session and 
the Kennedy administration has dropped it, 
being willing to turn the project over to 
Washington public utility districts. 

The same Republican opposition, backed 
as in the Hanford case by some southern 
Democrats, is now being brought to bear 
against the bill to establish a regional power 
preference, to be followed by the sale of sur- 
plus power in California to protect Bonne- 
ville’s rate structure. Why do Republicans 
get themselves into such negative box-traps? 

Our fixed conviction is that a majority of 
the Republican National Committee and a 
majority of Republicans in Congress do not 
properly speak the progressive views of a 
majority of Republican voters. Until candi- 
dates and party spokesmen with broader 
understanding of the people’s needs and de- 
sires come forward, the Republican Party 
nationally will continue to be a minority 
party. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority leader if he 
would kindly inform us as to the pro- 
gram for tomorrow and what he may 
have for next week. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the program for 
next week will not be announced until 
tomorrow, but the program for tomor- 
row will be, first, H.R. 12037, vessels, 
loans to friendly nations; second, H.R. 
11643, water carrier routes and joint 
rates; third, H.R. 11670, extend comple- 
tion date, special study, Securities and 
Exchange Commission; and, fourth, 
H.R. 11244, authority for Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway Co. 

Mr. ARENDS. Will you complete all 
of those bills tomorrow? 
ar ALBERT. It is expected that we 

Mr. ARENDS. And the program for 
next week will be announced tomorrow? 

Mr, ALBERT. We will wait until to- 
morrow on that. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 


TAX RELIEF NOW 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the important 
and powerful House Ways and Means 
Committee, which, among other re- 
sponsibilities, is charged with the prob- 
lems of taxation, it is my considered 
opinion that tax relief now is absolutely 
necessary for American business and the 
American people. 

Recent and current developments in 
our economy require that tax relief, in 
my judgment, can be delayed no longer. 
It is assuring to know that the adminis- 
tration is pledged to general tax re- 
vision and fast depreciation writeoffs 
for business. If such measures could 
be adopted now, not next year, by the 
Congress, they could give the economy a 
great lift. 

We should not, I think, wait until 
more pronounced recessionary features 
develop, but we should initiate action 
as soon as we can in this session to 
stimulate greater activity in our free 
enterprise system and at the same time 
reduce general taxes on the people to 
increase overall purchasing power. 

This would promote expansion, create 
additional employment in many places 
where it is urgently needed, and in rea- 
sonable time, within relatively short 
time, it would greatly augment and in- 
crease the revenues of the U.S. Treasury. 

In the Ways and Means Committee, 
and in the House, I supported the in- 
vestment credit provision of the recent 
tax bill, because I thought it would be 
helpful. There is strong authority, how- 
ever, for the view that fast depreciation 
writeoffs will do the job more quickly, 
and, in my opinion, speed of tax relief 
must be considered imperative, if we are 
to restore shaken confidence that has 
appeared in our markets and is likely 
to spread with serious effects, if Con- 
gress fails to give definite assurance by 
concrete action, not mere words, that a 
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favorable climate will continue to exist 
for free business enterprise under our 
profit system, and that business, big and 
small, so long as it is legitimate and acts 
in good faith and honesty, shall be en- 
couraged to thrive and to expand. 

In that way, independent enterprise 
will be served, small business will be sup- 
ported and helped, as it so vitally needs 
to be, and general prosperity and full 
employment for every class and segment 
of our great, free economy and our loyal 
people will be sparked and promoted. 

Reduced and revamped taxes at this 
time could be one of the most potent 
factors in insuring a proper growth rate, 
in striking down present inequities, dis- 
criminations, and injustices, and pre- 
serving and strengthening our high 
American standards of living and wages, 
and social and economic opportunities, 
of which we are so proud. 

It is felt by our congressional leaders 
that this session of Congress, facing as 
it is so many critical problems, will ex- 
tend at least throughout the summer. 
Thus, it would be possible, as indeed it 
is urgent, for our committees to ham- 
mer out and the Congress to enact suit- 
able tax legislation to cope realistically 
with the trends, movements, and condi- 
tions that confront us. 

There are few, if any, things this Con- 
gress could do before it adjourns that 
would be more timely, more encouraging, 
or more helpful to the Nation than to 
pass a truly constructive tax relief bill 
now. I hope and urge it may be done. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION PROJ- 
ECT AT WAURIKA, OKLA. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. WIcKERSHAM] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, for 
the fifth consecutive day I rise to bring 
the attention of this body to the Bureau 
of Reclamation project at Waurika, 
Okla. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to advise the gentleman that we are 
making every effort in the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs to get hear- 
ings scheduled on that project. I know 
how hard the area has been hit by floods 
recently. I am certainly sympathetic to 
the gentleman’s fight to try to get con- 
sideration at this session of Congress for 
this very deserving project. I assure the 
gentleman that in the committee it will 
receive attention at the earliest possible 
date. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to thank the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 
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Today, I wish also to thank U.S. Sen- 
ator Ropert S. Kerr, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, who has been the 
guiding light of this project. He has 
worked with enthusiasm and whole- 
hearted support. He has been willing 
to confer with his colleagues in the Sen- 
ate and to cooperate with us in the House 
at all times. 

Senator Kerr is the author of “Land, 
Wood, and Water,” a very fine book 
emphasizing Oklahoma’s progress in the 
use of these basic resources. No man 
deserves more credit in the development 
of water resources, especially the large 
dams in Oklahoma. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
Senator MIKE Monroney. Senator MIKE, 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma, has 
been highly instrumental in pushing the 
Waurika project. He has, as always, 
been willing to put the extra effort forth 
to help secure for the people of Waurika 
this essential dam. 

Senator Monroney is one of the recog- 
nized authorities on the upstream flood 
control detention dam systems. He has 
worked as diligently as any man for the 
retention of the rain where it falls. To 
his efforts, Oklahomans and Americans 
everywhere can rightfully pay tribute. 
His work has meant much to soil preser- 
vation and reclamation, and to flood 
control. 

Along with Senator Kerr, I wish to 
thank his expert adviser on water and 
resource matters, Mr. Don McBride. 
Don McBride has been with Senator 
Kerr for many years. Few men, per- 
haps none, have the water development 
picture more clearly in focus. The peo- 
ple of Oklahoma and the Nation are in- 
debted to Don for his intelligent, expe- 
rienced service. 

I wish at this time to express my 
thanks to the Members in this House 
from Oklahoma. To Congressman Ep 
EpmMonpDson, member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, we are 
especially grateful. To the Honorable 
CARL ALBERT, majority leader of the 
House and dedicated public servant, for 
his encouragement and support on the 
floor and otherwise, we express our grati- 
tude. To Congressman Tom STEED, 
chairman of the Oklahoma delegation 
and member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, we extend our gratitude. To 
Congressman JOHN JARMAN, Member 
from the adjoining Fifth District, and to 
Oklahoma’s lone GOP Representative, 
Pace BELCHER, we express thanks. 

Particularly are we grateful to two 
members of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee—Chairman WAYNE 
ASPINALL and Congressman WALTER 
Rocers. Mr. ASPINALL, a distinguished 
water conservationist, has been most pa- 
tient with all of our requests for action. 
He has gladly studied our material on 
floods and the engineers’ reports. To 
Mr. WALTER Rocers, Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee chairman and 
outstanding Congressman from the Tex- 
as Panhandle, we owe a particular vote 
of gratitude. He has been the object of 
much of our persistent requests. He 
has been most willing to listen to our 
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pleas and has patiently studied our ma- 
terials and has been prepared to cooper- 
ate in any reasonable manner. 

We could cortinue to thank many, 
many people for their efforts thus far. 
We wish to remember the Honorable 
Joun W. McCormack, Speaker of the 
House, and my close personal friend. 
We should like to thank Mr. Lawrence 
O’Brien, of the President's staff. We also 
wish to remember Judge Toby Morris, 
my predecessor, who introduced the 
original Waurika bill in the House. We 
wish to thank the members of the Wash- 
ington press corps who report the news 
to Oklahoma; Mr. Charles Hazlett, of 
the Associated Press; Mr. Roy McGee, 
of the United Press International; Mr. 
Jack Cleland, of the Lawton Constitu- 
tion; Mr. Frosty Troy, of the Tulsa Trib- 
une; and Mr. Allen Cromley, of the Okla- 
homa Publishing Co. Their cooperation 
and concern for this project will not be 
forgotten. 

As it is evident, no man can claim this 
as his project, for this will be the result 
of the work of many. But the real heroes 
are not here in Washington. The ones 
who deserve the credit are those back 
home who have had to live with this 
wretched, miserable situation for these 
many years. They are not knights in 
shining armor. They are not scions of 
Wall Street. They are the good people 
who have seen their homes and posses- 
sions swept away. They are the people 
who have lived by the soil and have nur- 
tured and tried to protect it. They are 
the people who have had their small 
business standing in several feet of 
water. They are the people who have 
not had enough water to accomplish 
what is considered the normal routines 
during the late summer droughts. They 
are the people in the towns which have 
not grown because of insufficient water 
supplies. 

Mr. Speaker, these before mentioned 
are the heroes. They are the ones whom 
we must remember. For they are the 
Americans. This time it so happens that 
they live in my district in Oklahoma. 
Next time they may be in your beloved 
Massachusetts or in California or any of 
our 50 States. These Americans are the 
victims of an American tragedy. But to- 
day the tragedy is not that of nature, 
but the fact that something has not been 
done to control it. 


ALCATRAZ PRISON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. SHELLEY] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Congress will in the near future deter- 
mine whether the U.S, penitentiary at 
Alcatraz Island will be retained as a 
maximum security prison or whether its 
inmates will be transferred to a com- 
parable prison elsewhere in the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment the Con- 
gress should abandon Alcatraz as a pris- 
on and relocate the current inmates at 
the maximum security penitentiary now 
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under construction near Marion, Ill., or 
in some similar modern prison. It is 
my feeling that the 84% to $5 million 
expenditure required to restore Alcatraz 
is not justified in terms of economics 
and standards of modern penological 
thought. 

I have been advised by Mr. James V. 
Bennett, Director, U.S. Bureau of Pris- 
ons, that the cost per day to keep a pris- 
oner at Alcatraz is $13.79. The cost per 
prisoner per day at Leavenworth Federal 
Prison amounts to $3.66 per day. A com- 
parable maximum security prison to Al- 
catraz on the mainland costs $6 per day 
per prisoner. 

Mr. Speaker, because Alcatraz Peni- 
tentiary is located on an island, addi- 
tional personnel are required to man boat 
operations. Additional costs are in- 
curred in maintaining the supply of 
water and food which must be barged to 
the island. Unlike many other Federal 
institutions, Alcatraz does not have a 
farm to supply basic foodstuffs for the 
inmates and prison personnel. The ma- 
jority of the personnel of the peniten- 
tiary are required to live on the island. 
They and their families are subject to 
the hardships of the limitations of the 
island, to a boat schedule to the main- 
land, and to living quarters which are 
not satisfactory. These hardships and 
inconveniences imposed upon the em- 
ployees and their families have resulted 
in a high personnel turnover. 

These expenses alone cause one to 
question the wisdom of continuing oper- 
ation of this type of penitentiary at its 
present location. 

The issue facing the Congress is this: 
Should the Government spend $5 million 
to patch up Alcatraz Prison? If the 
Congress appropriates such a sum, it is 
clear that this institution will be main- 
tained for years to come. It is my judg- 
ment that the outlay of $5 million for 
repair is not justified mor is the high 
cost of maintenance of prisoners at Al- 
catraz justified. 

During the 1920’s and 1930’s the coun- 
try was shocked and frightened by a 
series of kidnaping and bank robberies 
and other crimes of violence. As a re- 
action the Congress enacted legislation 
which gave the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation jurisdiction over a whole 
series of criminal offenses previously un- 
der the jurisdiction of the States. Act- 
ing upon the recommendation of the 
then Attorney General, Homer Cum- 
mings, there was a vigorous drive to ap- 
prehend and severely punish the racket- 
eers and gangsters who were escaping 
State prosecution. A component part of 
the campaign was the creation of a spe- 
cial institution of maximum security and 
minimum privileges for the confinement 
of incorrigibles. 

This grim island prison, known to the 
Nation’s underworld as the Rock, was 
established as a symbol of the severity 
of the law. It stood as the end of the 
line for hardened repeaters with a spe- 
cial regimen for incorrigibles. Alcatraz 
was the Federal Government’s response 
to the glamorous criminals of the day. 

Needless to say, Mr. Speaker, there is 
yet a need for adequate Federal facilities 
to house those prisoners who do not 
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accustom themselves to the discipline of 
the ordinary Federal penitentiary or 
avail themselves of the chances offered 
for training and self-improvement. 
There is a need today—as there was in 
the 1930’s—for a Federal institution for 
the chronic disturbers who cannot be 
handled in the ordinary Federal prison 
without restricting the rehabilitative 
program offered the less stubborn in- 
mates. The question is: Are the ex- 
penses entailed in the maintenance and 
operation of Alcatraz justified? What- 
ever justification existed in the 1930’s for 
the grim Alcatraz does not exist today. 
Alcatraz is a penological anachronism. 
It should be abandoned and the facil- 
ities located near the new Federal peni- 
tentiary at Marion, III., utilized. 

Because of the age of the penitentiary 
and the constant eroding of the struc- 
tures and ironwork by salt spray, the 
prison has serious maintenance prob- 
lems—so serious in fact that $5 million 
will be needed to put it in first-class 
order. Even if that amount is expended 
to house the present prison population 
of some 250 men, high maintenance 
costs will reoccur each year. Compared 
to costs at other security facilities, these 
costs are blatantly steep. 

The recent escape of three prisoners 
who dug through 8-inch walls with 
tablespoons is ample evidence that the 
penitentiary is not impregnable. Alca- 
traz Prison, so long famed for being the 
end of the line for hoodlums, is now at 
the end of the line itself. When a 
prison’s walls are no match for table- 
spoons, when concrete crumbles before 
mere kitchen utensils—then, I say, tear 
down the walls and begin anew or move 
the inmates elsewhere. If Alcatraz is 
to be a maximum security prison then it 
must be restored, or, much better, re- 
located and replaced. 

Any restoration of those decaying 
walls will not come cheap. It will cost 
$5 million if it will cost a dime. It is 
not worth it. 

I hope I have made my reasons clear 
why I believe the prison should be 
abandoned. Now I would like to address 
myself to the question of what should 
be done with the island. 

There are many San Franciscans, I 
am sure, who will oppose abandoning 
Alcatraz as the site of a penitentiary. 
Their reasons for opposing the action, 
I suspect, will be based on honest senti- 
ment and loyalty to San Francisco's 
history. 

Alcatraz is an intrinsic part of San 
Francisco, these people will say. San 
Francisco Bay, without Alcatraz Prison, 
just will not be San Francisco Bay any 
more. Alcatraz is the home of the incor- 
rigible, the four-time loser, an island 
outpost of despair and foreboding—and 
because of these things it embodies a 
certain fascination. It is, in fact, a 
monument to the misdeeds of men. 

The Rock, with its rotating light from 
the Coast Guard lighthouse nightly 
spinning a lonely tale of get-rich-quick 
schemes gone awry, is indeed a sight few 
who have been to San Francisco can 
forget. 

This may well be an argument against 
my proposal and it may be that there 
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is a little merit to it. Personally, I do 
not believe so. 

But would not a monument to another 
proposition—one of good rather than 
evil—be more fitting for a city noted for 
its tolerance and friendliness? Why not 
a monument to San Francisco’s heritage. 
Or perhaps to its position as the gateway 
of the Pacific? 

I would suggest a statue of Francis of 
Assisi, the saintly monk after whom my 
native city is named. 

Or a monument patterned after 
Robert Stackpole’s statue, Pacifica, 
which is symbolic of the peaceful coop- 
eration between the United States and 
our Pacific neighbors. 

There is no limit to the possibilities 
for monuments which could be erected 
on Alcatraz Island. 

Alcatraz, situated in the middle of the 
bay, is in fact an intrinsic part of San 
Francisco—the island, that is, not the 
prison. 

The structure that has for so long 
housed incorrigibles is now itself incor- 
rigible. Certainly, recent events prove 
that it can no longer be regarded as a 
maximum security institution. 

Why do we continue to kid ourselves— 
it is time we faced up to the facts and 
developed a new program for a new use 
of the island and a relocation of the 
prison. 


DIRECTOR J. EDGAR HOOVER 
RECOGNIZED 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. KORNE- 
cay] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House a resolution received in my 
office yesterday from Maj. Howard L. 
Wooters, president of the North Carolina 
Chapter of the FBI National Academy 
Associates, which was passed by the 
chapter in its retraining session in Ashe- 
ville, N.C., on June 15, 1962. 

This resolution was issued in recogni- 
tion of the outstanding work performed 
by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, in the 
field of law enforcement. Major Woot- 
ers, who is a member of the Greensboro 
Police Department in Greensboro, N.C., 
my hometown, is a well-known and very 
effective law enforcement officer who en- 
joys a fine reputation for his work in 
this important field. The resolution 
transmitted to me by Major Wooters was 
occasioned by the fact that July 26, 1962, 
will be the 45th anniversary of Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s uninterrupted service in the U.S. 
Department of Justice, 38 of which have 
been spent as Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The resolu- 
tion speaks for itself and for the appre- 
ciation of the FBI National Academy As- 
sociates of North Carolina, and I believe 
its sentiments will find ready response 
in the hearts and minds of the Members 
of the House in estimating the value of 
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Mr. Hoover as an inspirited public serv- 
ant of the highest order of excellence: 


Whereas J. Edgar Hoover has devoted his 
entire life to law enforcement and has pro- 
vided our profession the dynamic leadership 
necessary to unite Federal, State, and local 
agencies into a cooperative front against 
crime; 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover has worked tire- 
lessly to create a public image of law en- 
forcement as a profession of career public 
servants selflessly dedicated to promoting 
the cause of justice; 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover’s remarkable 
wisdom and foresight have been responsible 
for many pioneering developments of ex- 
treme importance to our entire profession 
including, among others, the founding of 
the FBI Laboratory and the Identification 
Division to perform examinations of evidence 
and to render fingerprint services to all au- 
thorized law enforcement agencies free of 
charge, as well as the inauguration of the 
FBI National Academy as a specialized train- 
ing school for career officers; 

Whereas July 26, 1962, will mark the 45th 
anniversary of J. Edgar Hoover's uninter- 
rupted service in the U.S. Department of 
Justice: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Carolina Chap- 
ter of the FBI National Academy Associates, 
assembled in retraining at Asheville on 
June 15, 1962, does hereby extend to J. Ed- 
gar Hoover its heartfelt appreciation for his 
45 years of dedicated service in the Depart- 
ment of Justice—which have included more 
than 38 years as Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation—and does hereby ex- 
press the sincere hope that he will continue 
to serve our profession in his present ca- 
pacity for many years to come; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Attorney General of the United 
States, the Governor of North Carolina, and 
the legislators now representing this State 
in the Senate and House of Representatives. 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES A. 
BUCKLEY HONORED 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to include, under my remarks, 
an editorial in the Washington Evening 
Star of Thursday, June 21, 1962. This 
editorial pays a well-deserved tribute to 
my friend and colleague, the chairman 
of the House Public Works Committee, 
the Honorable CHARLES A. BUCKLEY. It 
deals with the question of relocation pay- 
ments to those who have been displaced 
as a result of the construction of a Fed- 
eral-aid highway. 

Chairman BucxtEy has been in the 
forefront of the fight for these payments 
since the first discussion of legislation 
which led to the enactment of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956. The 
present administration recommended 
these payments, and I am happy to say 
that the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1962 which will shortly be reported by 
Chairman BuckLey’s Public Works Com- 
mittee includes provisions for these pay- 
ments, Chairman Buck ey is to be com- 
mended for the position he has taken in 
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this matter. He has never once forgotten 
the fact that we not only deal with con- 
erete and steel in the highway program 
but with human beings as well. 

I am certain that this legislation un- 
der the leadership and guidance of 
Chairman Buckuey will be enacted into 
law and that this pressing problem that 
affects so many of our citizens will be 
resolved satisfactorily as a result of his 
efforts. 

The editorial follows: 


PART OF THE Cost 


It is highly gratifying that the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee has approved a bill to 
make Federal funds available to help pay 
the costs of relocating families displaced by 
Federal-aid highways. As far as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is concerned, the action is 
especially timely. 

For while the Commissioners have de- 
cided, and properly so, that provisions for 
adequate relocation assistance must be de- 
veloped if the city highway program is to 
proceed, the District would be sorely pressed 
to finance such assistance independently of 
highway revenues. Under the new House 
bill, the Bureau of Public Roads would con- 
sider relocation expenses, within specified 
limits, to be a legitimate part of the total 
eosts of Federal-aid highway projects. Thus 
in the case of interstate highways such as 
the District’s innerloop freeway system, for 
example, up to 90 percent of the costs of 
relocation would be covered by the cus- 
tomary Federal-aid grants. 

The House bill leaves the decision on pay- 
ing relocation grants to the individual 
States. It is unlikely, however, that many 
would not want to make the payments. As 
President Kennedy has pointed out in urg- 
ing the legislation, the social upheaval 
created by urban freeways can be no less 
disruptive than that resulting from urban 
redevelopment, and it makes no sense that 
public assistance should be given one group 
of displacees and denied the other. Ac- 
cordingly, the Public Works Committee bill 
follows the urban renewal formula in per- 
mitting relocation payments of up to $200 
to displaced families and up to $3,000 to 
displaced businesses. Moreover, before fu- 
ture Federal-aid highways are approved, the 
bill would require that the Secretary of 
Commerce be satisfied that adequate relo- 
cation programs exist. We hope that Chair- 
man BUCKLEY, of New York, who deserves 
the lion’s share of the credit for the endorse- 
ment of these provisions by his committee, 
will press for early House approval, and that 
similar action will be taken in the Senate. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend my distin- 
guished colleague, Agriculture Chairman 
Hanolp Cooter, for clarifying the posi- 
tion of the House Agriculture Committee 
on the very worthwhile rural electrifica- 
tion program during the debate on the 
omnibus farm bill yesterday. In the 27 
years since President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt signed the Executive order which 
launched the REA program, the rural 
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electrification movement has changed 
the face of rural America. No other 
federally sponsored program has done 
so much to help this Nation’s farmers 
help themselves to achieve a better way 
of life. 

I have always supported the rural 
electric and rural telephone co-op pro- 
grams, and I am particularly proud of 
the fact that the congressional district 
which I represent has more rural electric 
and telephone cooperatives than any 
other congressional district in Wiscon- 
sin. The 11 counties of Wisconsin’s 
Ninth District have 10 electric and 5 
telephone co-ops. All 10 of those electric 
cooperatives get their wholesale power 
from their own generation and transmis- 
sion cooperative, Dairyland Power Co-op, 
which is the largest generation and 
transmission cooperative in the world. 

Because of my long-time, working 
knowledge of the REA program and what 
it has meant to the people of Wisconsin 
and to rural America as a whole, I 
strongly feel that the total REA pro- 
gram should be continued as in the past. 
As Chairman Coolrx pointed out in his 
letter to Walter Fuller, executive man- 
ager of the Tar Heel Electric Member- 
ship Association, REA should not be re- 
quired to hold public hearings which 
would require REA to make available to 
private power companies information 
that REA has acquired at its own ex- 
pense concerning engineering studies 
and related research reports. 

Mr. Speaker, on the subject of REA 
generation and transmission loans, they 
are vital to protect the security of rural 
electric cooperatives by assuring them a 
dependable source of reasonably priced 
wholesale power. Wisconsin Power Co- 
operative and Tri-State Power Co-op, 
which merged to form Dairyland Power 
Cooperative, were organized by the rural 
electric co-ops of Wisconsin and neigh- 
boring States simply because they could 
not get reasonable wholesale power con- 
tracts from private utilities. Without 
the REA loans for generation and trans- 
mission facilities, the lines of those co- 
ops would indeed have been strictly for 
the birds to sit on. 

Cutting off the generation and 
transmission program would leave the 
rural electrics at the mercy of com- 
panies who have given little evidence of 
interest in the independent survival of 
the rural electric co-ops. I do not think 
that either regulation or law should be 
used to give one entity a monopoly over 
someone he views as a competitor. The 
fruits of such policy should be obvious. 

REA section 5 loans, which are used 
by electric cooperatives to build electrical 
load on their systems, are also necessary 
in order to strengthen the financial po- 
sition of the rural electrics. This prin- 
ciple has long been an accepted and ef- 
fective part of the REA program. I see 
no inconsistency between the wording of 
section 5 and the procedure by which 
loans are made via regular borrowers 
under section 4. It is fully in accord 
with the intent and purpose of the 1936 
REA Act, which was to bring electric 
service to unserved persons, even if it 
Was necessary to make section 5 loans 
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so that they might make use of the new- 
ly available central station service. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 15 months since 
Norman Clapp was appointed as REA 
Administrator, he has amply demon- 
strated that he is an able, conscientious 
and dynamic administrator. I submit 
that it is the intent of Congress to let 
the REA Administrator administer the 
complete REA program. 


SIX STATEMENTS ON THE U.N. 
BOND ISSUE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BELL] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may revise and 
extend my remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, to many of 
us who have participated and will par- 
ticipate in the debate on the U.N. bond 
issue there is at the heart of this matter 
a theme which we believe will be re- 
peated often in the years ahead in terms 
of dealings of the United States not only 
with the U.N. Organization but with 
other alliances and treaty groups. In 
studying this problem, six statements on 
the U.N. bond issue have been particu- 
larly interesting to me because together 
they summarize what I suspect would be 
the entire spectrum of opinion on this 
subject. 

With the thought that this material 
might be similarly impressive to other 
colleagues and with the unanimous con- 
sent of the Congress, I hereby place 
these statements in the RECORD: 

USING OR BEING USED? 

The administration is rightly making the 
United Nations bond issue a question of con- 
gressional confidence in the U.N. itself. We 
hope the debate, set off in hearings slated 
to begin today, will cover both the narrow 
financial question and the broad political 
one. Indeed, it is hard to separate the two. 

In view of the U.N.’s financial straits, 
Acting Secretary General Thant proposes a 
$200 million bond issue, President Kennedy 
is asking Congress for authority to buy up to 
half that amount. Some of his arguments 
are simple and obvious; some are more com- 
plicated. 

It is obvious, for example, that the money 
involved, while huge by private standards, 
is fairly piddling for the U.S. Government. 
With Federal budgets rapidly heading to- 
ward $100 billion a year, $100 million more 
or less is not of itself a great issue—though 
there are indications it may be only a be- 
ginning. 

Less obvious, but nonetheless interesting, 
is another administration argument. Mr. 
Thant has linked the bond issue into a 
wider program, which involves getting an 
opinion from the World Court whether na- 
tions delinquent on special assessments—like 
that for the Congo operation—must pay up 
or lose their voting rights. The United 
States hopes that the court will advise that 
they must. 

The administration, as we understand it, 
is here saying something like this: If we help 
rescue the U.N. by buying these bonds, and 
if the World Court advises as we would like, 
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then we will be in a rather happy position 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. The U.N. would 
have to tell the Russians to put up or shut 
up. Either way, we are one-up on the 
Kremlin, for once. 

Beyond this maneuver is a more general 
consideration along the same lines. The 
Soviets don’t like the Congo business; in- 
deed they don't like too much of what is go- 
ing on in the U.N., having been defeated so 
far on their troika deal and other dis- 
ruptive efforts. This is an extremely poor 
time, the administration seems to argue, for 
Congress to vote no confidence in the U.N. 
by rejecting the bond proposal; we ought to 
be supporting it when it is rubbing the Rus- 
sians the wrong way. 

Now all this sounds pretty sensible and 
hardheaded. This newspaper is all for 
taking the most practical and realistic pos- 
sible approach to the U.N., as an instrument 
of American diplomacy in the cold war. Un- 
fortunately the administration arguments, 
persuasive as far as they go, do not resolve 
all the relevant questions. 

Congress will have to ask, we think, what 
sort of club this is whose members—not just 
the Soviet Union—won’t pay their dues, 
which must resort to deficit financing? Far 
more important, do our involved ideas for 
putting the Soviets on a spot of sorts really 
count for much? Is not the real struggle 
with the Kremlin taking place in arenas— 
battlefields in some cases—outside the U.N. 
and beyond the U.N.’s power to reach? 

And, most important of all, can we in fact 
use the U.N. as an instrument of policy, no 
matter how practical our approach, or will 
we end up being used ourselves? Once we 
could command an automatic majority in 
the General Assembly, but no more; now 
that the membership has swelled to 104, the 
possible majorities are often of nations not 
exactly wild about us. What may this mean 
in practice? 

President Kennedy himself gave a hint, 
and not an auspicious one: “It is impossible 
to say where or when the United Nations 
may be called upon again for emergency ac- 
tion to preserve or restore the peace.” 

That sentence is literally true—and full of 
danger signals. We cannot say into what 
dubious enterprises, into what wrong wars 
for others’ purposes, we may be led by an 
organization in which we can always be 
outvoted. 

None of this is meant as a rebuttal of the 
administration argument for buying U.N. 
bonds. The administration, like most Amer- 
icans, is concerned with one thing mainly: 
How best to preserve and enhance the secu- 
rity of the United States. That is what Con- 
gress must keep uppermost in mind if it 
hopes to find the right answers to all the 
questions it must now ask about the United 
States and the U.N. 


CURE FOR THE SICKNESS OF THE U.N, 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Recently, the United Nations has come 
under sharp criticism from some of its old 
supporters, notably Senator AIKEN and Sen- 
ator Jackson. Their criticism comes at a 
time when the United Nations itself may be 
said to be successful but insolvent, to be 
achieving a great purpose but bankrupting 
itself in the process. 

The United Nations is on the way to being 
successful in its most difficult experiment, 
which has been to pacify the Congo and pre- 
vent a confrontation of the great powers. 
It is insolvent because a group of nations, 
and particularly the Soviet Union and 
France, are refusing to pay their share of 
the cost of the experiment. 

In this condition of affairs the Senate is 
about to debate and vote on the proposal 
to fund the deficit and provide working capi- 
tal to keep the United Nations afloat during 
the next year or so. 
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With Senator Amen, who is the chief critic 
of the bond plan, there can be no dispute 
when he says that “the sickness of the United 
Nations is not financial alone. It can be 
cured only by drastic action at an early 
date—action which will continue the United 
Nations as a truly multilateral organization 
and not permit it to become constantly de- 
pendent upon the beneficence of the United 
States.” 

This is the precise reason why the bond 
plan was put forth by our officials and it is 
the crucial reason why so many of us favor 
the plan. For there is no other plan before 
us which deals directly with the problem of 

all the members of the United Na- 
tions pay their share of operations like the 
Congo and Palestine, and ending the grossly 
corrupting fact that we now pay nearly 50 
percent of the cost of these operations. 

For although we would loan one-half of 
the money, we will bear only one-third of 
the cost of bond retirement. 

“The sickness of the United Nations” is 
that some members are refusing to pay their 
assessments, other members cannot pay 
them, and others are a mixed bag of coun- 
tries who want to pay, cannot pay, and are 
waiting to see. 

The problem of curing the sickness of the 
United Nations is to find ways of compelling, 
inducing, and enabling all members to pay 
their share. The more I have studied this 
problem with its massive documentation, 
the more I am convinced that if there is 
any solution, the bond plan will meet the 
problem. 

The plan is based on the assumption that 
during the summer the World Court will 
declare in an advisory opinion (which has 
been requested by a two-thirds vote of the 
General Assembly) that assessments to pay 
for operations like Palestine and the Congo 
are—within article 17 of the charter—‘ex- 
penses of the organization” which “shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly.” 

Senator Arken, I might say at once, is one 
of those who confidently believe that this 
will be the ruling of the World Court. If it 
is not the ruling, then all bets are off and 
there is no way now in sight by which the 
special operations of the United Nations can 
be financed. 

If, however, it is the ruling, then article 
19 of the charter begins to bite: a member 
“shall have no vote in the General Assem- 
bly if the amount of its arrears equals or 
exceeds the amount of the contributions 
due from it for the preceding two full years.” 
Unless the United Nations figures are wrong, 
this will mean, we believe, that if the Soviet 
Union continues to refuse to pay, it will in 
1964 be disqualified to vote in the General 
Assembly. 

There have been some misunderstandings 
in the Senate on this crucial point. For 
example, Senator KEATING, of New York, 
asked, “If the Soviet Union * * * should de- 
cide that it will not pay its assessed portion 
of these operations, would (it) not lose its 
right to vote until the period of many, many 
years had passed,” perhaps, said KEATING, 10 
or 20 or 30 years?” 

AIKEN’s answer that this was indeed the 
case was not correct—unless he assumed an 
unfavorable court decision. In 1963 the 
sum of the Soviet Union’s past 2 years’ 
assessments will be nearly $50 million and 
if it rejects the expected ruling of the court, 
it will be $46 million in arrears. Its margin 
of safety will be down to $3.6 million. 

In the following year, 1964, the Soviet 
Union's assessments for the past 2 years will 
be down to $37 million. But its delin- 
quency will be $46 million and it will be $9 
million to the bad, even if it pays its full 
regular budget assessment. Under the 


charter the Soviet Union will lose its vote 
in the General Assembly. 
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This is the compulsion behind the U.N. 
bond plan. There is also a moral compul- 
sion. Some of the deliberate delinquents, 
for example France, argue that the General 
Assembly has no legal power to raise money 
for operations like the Congo. Presumably, 
if the World Court decides against the 
French contention, France as a law-abiding 
country will pay up. 

What the Soviet Union will do is any- 
body’s guess. 

Last but not least, the bond plan makes 
it easy for every member to participate. It 
does this by keeping the interest low and 
making the bonds payable over a long time. 

This is the way, if there is a way, to make 
the United Nations that “truly multilateral 
organization” which Senator AIKEN wants it 
to be. 

UNPAID BILLS OF 82 MEMBER NATIONS RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR U.N.’s FINANCIAL ILLS 


(Ninth article in a series of 10) 
(By Richard M. Nixon) 


The administration proposal to buy $100 
million worth of United Nations bonds is 
a carelessly designed financial scheme. But 
the key question is whether the U.N. is worth 
saving at all. I believe the great majority 
of Americans, regardless of party, share the 
hope that the U.N. can eventually become 
an effective instrument of peace. 

However, before Congress approves the 
purchase of any U.N. bonds, there should be 
these added safeguards to protect the Ameri- 
can people: 

First, it should be made absolutely clear 
that the bond issue will not set a precedent 
for future U.N. financing. 

Second, the true financial need of the 
U.N. should be carefully determined so that 
no U.S. money goes for imaginary bills. 

Third, above a reasonable level the United 
States should buy bonds only as other na- 
tions also support the bond issue. 

Fourth, and most important, the Presi- 
dent should take steps to eliminate the real 
cause of the U.N.’s fiscal chaos the unpaid 
bills of 82 out of 104 U.N. members. 

The U.N. is financially sick today because 
many countries refuse to pay their share 
for operations that they oppose, such as in 
the Congo and the Middle East. This is like 
a child saying that if you won't play my 
game I'll take my marbles and go home. 
The American people, who have paid nearly 
half the total cost of the U.N. since its in- 
ception, deserve an end to this kind of kid 
stuff. The President should demand that 
the U.N. make all assessments mandatory 
and force the delinquent nations to pay up 
or get out. 

Far from being an anti-U.N. position, this 
would actually strengthen the United Na- 
tions by forcing it to operate on a sound 
financial basis. Obviously no company could 
stay in business for long if its buyers re- 
fused to honor its bills, The situation is no 
different with the U.N. The U.N. is a club 
and morally it should act like a club. In any 
club a member who is in arrears is posted 
and loses his right to vote. A club member 
always has the right to withdraw from the 
club, but not to refuse payment for duty ap- 
proved assessments. 

But even after the United Nations licks its 
money problems the organization has obvi- 
ous defects that must be examined and re- 
solved. The record of last fall's U.N. session 
was dismal and the administration’s attempt 
to whitewash that record was a great disserv- 
ice to all who want to see a strong United 
Nations. Hopes for a lasting peace were set 
back by the U.N.’s action in favor of nuclear 
controls without inspection—the Soviet posi- 
tion; by failing to show some backbone 
when India invaded Goa; by complete silence 
when the Communists built the wall in East 
Berlin that enslaved millions; by admitting 
the Communist puppet state of Outer Mon- 
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golia; and by encouraging needless bloodshed 
in the Congo. 

If the U.N. is to reverse this record and be- 
come an effective instrument for peace, the 
administration must recognize that the U.N. 
is a battleground in the fight between free- 
dom and Communist slavery. Its members 
are not all men of good will, and lofty words 
spoken in a lofty forum will not make them 
men of good will. 

In 1945, when the world organization was 
founded, we had just been through 4 long 
years of war and the U.N. looked like a glit- 
tering way to count heads instead of break- 
ing them. If the Communists had lived up 
to the high ideals of the U.N. Charter, our 
hopes for world peace might have been real- 
ized. But the Soviet Union set out to make 
the U.N. a tool for Communist world dom- 
ination or to destroy the U.N. if it stood 
in the way. 

Yet today there are still Americans, un- 
fortunately some in high Government posi- 
tions, who do not admit that this has hap- 
pened and who treat the U.N. exactly as if 
there was no Communist threat. Clearly the 
first duty of an American policy on the U.N. 
must be to correct this fatal misconception. 
Until our Government brings a new realism 
to our actions in the U.N., we will continue 
to be played for a sucker by the Commu- 
nists. 


The pr instrument for Soviet ob- 
struction in the U.N. is the veto. When an 
action doesn’t fit into their design for a 
Communist world, they use the veto—or else 
they simply ignore the U.N. as they did when 
the General Assembly asked them not to ex- 
plode a 50-megaton bomb. Instead of stand- 
ing up to the Soviets, we have allowed 
ourselves to be consistently tricked into al- 
lowing them to control the U.N. We got 
mousetrapped on the Congo vote because we 
refused to veto a Soviet-backed resolution. 
It is cold comfort to keep our veto power 
in the deep-freeze when peace is being 
threatened by our failure to use it. We have 
a duty to promote peace by every legal 
means available to us—including the veto. 

By failing to block the Communists by 
veto, we have forced added responsibility 
onto the U.N. General Assembly, where all 
nations, regardless of geography, population, 
or economic development, have the same 
voice, When the General Assembly votes 
against our interests, can we then blame it 
for actions that we could have prevented? 

The General Assembly has grown to 104 
member-nations, Many of whom are no 
bigger than our smallest State. These newly 
independent nations have very special prob- 
lems, which often appear to them to be more 
important than the battle between freedom 
and communism. Without belittling their 
problems, we must convince them that the 
fight to preserve freedom is also their con- 
cern. 


The United States, as the leader of the free 
world, has the duty to make this position 
absolutely clear to the neutrals. As I wrote 
in an earlier article, Let us understand once 
and for all, there is a difference between 
freedom and slavery, a difference as old as 
clyilization. We proudly stand for freedom. 
The Communists brazenly stand for slavery. 
This is the great moral issue of this century. 
Men and nations cannot stay on the side- 
lines where this issue is concerned. They 
must choose. There can be no moral neu- 
tralism.“ 

These new nations must be brought to 
understand the full meaning of their free- 
dom. They cannot live by a double standard 
that judges Portuguese aggression in Angola 
to be reprehensible, but condones Indian ag- 
gression in Goa. When the U.N. failed to 
censure India for invading Goa, the U.N. 
sanctioned force as a solution to disputes. 
No matter how just was the Indian claim 
over Goa, its action was still a clear violation 
of the U.N. Charter. And Adlai Stevenson’s 
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strong words were no substitute for U.N. 
action. 

However, despite the shortsighted actions 
of some neutrals, despite mounting debts and 
Soviet vetoes, the U.N. has very real po- 
tential as a mechanism for achieving a peace 
with justice. 

I believe that every American supports the 
principle of the U.N. Charter—the settle- 
ment of international disputes by peaceful 
and just means. 

The United Nations is not a utopia, but it 
is worth saving. It can be a valuable chan- 
nel of diplomatic communications, an excel- 
lent forum for world opinion, a potential 
vehicle for resolving conflict, and a performer 
of many good works in such areas as world 
health, agriculture, economic development 
and technical assistance. 

We should remember that the U.N. has 
had some notable successes in the past. It 
has helped end the Communist guerrilla war 
in Greece. It helped prevent a major war 
over Suez. It contributed to peace in the 
Middle East by helping to stabilize Lebanon. 

If we compare the U.N. to an old car that 
needs an overhaul, we can see that it is far 
wiser and cheaper to put the motor back in 
running condition than to scrap it. We must 
remember that we have the old model—we 
don’t have a new car. And the U.N. can 
provide transportation toward peace. How 
well it runs will depend on how willing we 
are to make the necessary repairs. 


Tue U.N. BONDS 


The United Nations is far from perfect, 
and will not become perfect this year, or at 
any time later. But we need only ask our- 
selves whether the earth would be a safer 
or a more dangerous place without the 
United Nations to know that the United 
States must continue to give its full support 
to the world organization. It is in the in- 
terests of peace, and in our own national 
interests, that we do so. 

One way right now is for the Congress to 
approve President Kennedy’s request for au- 
thorization to purchase half of the $200 mil- 
lion United Nations emergency bond issue. 

The financial arguments for the purchase 
are good. The administration reckons that 
the bond issue, if fully subscribed, would re- 
duce from 47½ to 32 percent this coun- 
try's share of the costs of the United Nations 
forces in the Middle East and the Congo, 
since repayment of the bond issue will be 
assessed against all members as a part of 
the regular United Nations budget. 

The Soviet Union will not like that, any 
more than it approves of or will participate 
in the bond issue; but if the Soviet Union 
refused to pay its regular dues it would lose 
its voting rights in the General Assembly. 
Much as Moscow would like to destroy the 
United Nations effectiveness, it is not ex- 
pected to go that far, 

It may be that to talk of full repayment 
of the bonds is, as Senator AIKEN says, 
“somewhat of a dream.” Nor is this likely 
to be the last financial difficulty the United 
Nations ever gets into. But we are dealing 
here not with a little dream but with help- 
ing to keep alive a big one. The question 
goes far beyond the expenditure of a small 
part of 1 percent of our budget. The Presi- 
dent is asking the Congress for a statement 
of national faith in the United Nations 
itself. 

When the bond issue was first proposed, a 
vehement congressional debate of the whole 
subject of the United Nations seemed prob- 
able. With the justification—so far—of the 
United Nations action in the Congo and of 
our support of that action, much of the 
heat has gone out of the controversy. We 
hope it stays out. Even should the United 
Nations run into sudden further trouble, 
though, our support must be expressed un- 
mistakably. 
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COMPROMISE SEEMS SOUND 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


There are many reasons why, in the end, 
Congress will approve the bipartisan com- 
promise authorizing the President to buy 
bonds or extend loans to the U.N. up to 
$100 million in order to rescue it from bank- 
ruptcy. 

The big reason is that the American peo- 
ple show no evidence of wanting to belittle 
or belabor the United Nations. They show 
sustained and wide support for the U.N. In 
the midst of all current criticism over its 
finances and over its operations in the Congo, 
the Gallup poll finds U.S. opinion near an 
alltime high (78 percent) in evaluating the 
record of the U.N. as either good or fair. In 
today’s world, that’s praise. 

Sure, the U.N. is imperfect, often dead- 
locked by the veto, sometimes in turmoil in 
the 104-nation General Assembly where the 
principle of one nation-one vote regardless 
of population or power puts world golley on 
the trading block. But however imperfect, 
the U.N. remains invaluable. You don’t 
have to believe that the U.N, has done every- 
thing right in the Congo to recognize that 
it is averting a more dangerous alternative— 
the confrontation of American and Soviet 
forces in this fragile country of conflict and 
chaos. 

The U.N. is in financial difficulty today 
because of the heavy costs of the Arab- 
Israel and Congo operations and because at 
least two-thirds of the member govern- 
ments have failed to pay their share of the 
special assessments levied to meet these 
deficits. 

The purpose behind the U.N. bond issues 
is to put the obligation of repaying the bonds 
on all member states, making the bond re- 
payment a part of the regular U.N. budget. 
This, while the U.N. awaits a ruling from 
the World Court that special assessments are 
as mandatory as regular budget assessments. 

In the compromise U.N. bond-loan plan, 
now passed by the Senate, the administration 
is losing the argument but winning the 
battle. 

The administration and the State Depart- 
ment have unvaryingly argued that the pur- 
chase of the bonds, as distinct from the 
granting of the U.S. loans to the U.N., was 
necessary in order to avoid a special session 
of the United Nations, and that the bond 
issue would cost the United States less and 
offer the best chance of repayment. 

Under the compromise, which the Repub- 
lican leadership has accepted, a special $100 
million appropriation would be voted from 
which the President would be authorized to 
make loans or buy U.N. bonds or do both. 

Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, Republi- 
can, of Kentucky, who has supported the 
bond issue from the beginning, points out 
that unless this is a compromise in name 
only—by which the President has the au- 
thority to make loans but intends only to 
buy bonds—then the arguments made during 
recent months for the bond issue were not 
factual, but misleading. 

Senator Cooper’s contention is that if the 
administration believed in its argument that 
the loan plan would require a special ses- 
sion of the U.N. and that this would be 
harmful, it can’t believe in its compromise 
by which the Republicans assume he is com- 
mitted to use a large part of the $100 million 
appropriation for loans rather than bonds. 

I suspect that the original arguments were 
fuzzy and overstated. The compromise seems 
a sound and workable plan. 

There is another argument about the U.N. 
which needs to be more critically examined. 
There are some Democrats who seem to me to 
mute their criticism of administration for- 
eign policy, particularly as it affects the 
Congo, by blaming the United Nations for 
what they dislike. 
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The administration has not been caught up 
in a U.N. Congo policy it disapproves. The 
U.N. Congo operation was taken at the initia- 
tive of the United States and has had its 
continuous endorsement and support. 

On balance, I think, the U.N. has been 
painfully carrying forward a needed job in 
the Congo, but those who dissent from it 
should be equally critical of the administra- 
tion, not one-sidedly critical of the U.N. 


WHat ABOUT THE U.N. Bonps? 


In re United Nations, National Review has 
never been able to render a black or white 
verdict. Our judgment has, on the evidence, 
inclined instead toward a rather dark gray. 
Put most simply, and not quite exactly, we 
believe that many of the technical func- 
tions served by the complex of agencies com- 
posing what one calls for short, the U.N., are 
desirable or necessary; but that most of the 
U. N.'s political functions are not merely use- 
less, but fraudulent, mischievous, and often 
gravely injurious to the major goals—inter- 
national peace and order—that the U.N. 
Charter proclaims. As a technical organiza- 
tion we are, if not unqualifiedly for the U. N., 
at any rate prepared to accept it. As a polit- 
ical organization, we are against it, and 
strongly so. We, therefore, conclude that the 
U.N. ought to be, to the maximum extent 
possible, depoliticalized. If this proves to 
be impossible, then—since the political as- 
pect has in the past year dropped to an in- 
tolerable badness—the U.N., as a whole, 
ought to be liquidated. 

Rapid communication and transport on a 
world scale along with other developments 
of modern technology, the population ex- 
plosion, mass literacy and mobility, pose 
technical problems that can be handled only 
on an international scale: problems of dis- 
ease control, allocation of radio-TV chan- 
nels, air, and soon space, navigation rules, 
weather information, the assembling of 
many sorts of statistics, combating inter- 
national food pests (such as locusts or plant 
rusts) are examples. International agencies, 
for all their inevitable faults, are often the 
best and sometimes the only way to deal 
with many of these matters. Moreover, 
partly because of the sheer practical difficul- 
ties of staging international conferences and 
sustaining continuing international bodies, 
it is probably most efficient to have the vari- 
ous agencies linked through an overall in- 
ternational organization. 

Among the technical functions we would 
also include the provision of physical facili- 
ties—buildings, properly equipped and 
staffed—where representatives of any nation 
may—if they so choose—enter into quick 
communication with representatives of any 
other or all other nations. The tempo of 
the modern world, rapid interaction of inter- 
national events, and the huge number of 
nations make this, too, both a difficult and 
a desirable potential. 

But there is no necessary reason why these 
international communications must include 
political decisions. Far from promoting 
peace, order and harmony among nations, 
the political motions, resolutions and acts 
of the U.N. have exacerbated bitterness, 
made compromise and negotiation more diffi- 
cult, exaggerated minor differences into 
major crimes, helped create artificial blocks 
and splits, and actually brought chaos and 
war to regions that were doing all right 
while the U.N. kept out of their affairs. 

These evils have been thrice compounded 
since the U.N. axis shifted from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly. It is in- 


conceivable that a pow-wow of 104 diverse 
nations, each with full voice and vote, more 
than half of them weak, disorderly and im- 
mature, should conduct itself responsibly. 
Even the U.N.'s greatest admirers throw up 
their hands in despair, nowadays, when they 
talk about the behavior of the Assembly. 
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The Security Council, intended in the Char- 
ter to be the dominant body, is at least pro- 
tected against itself by the sensible pro- 
vision for the great-power veto. 

Detailed evidence of the political faults, 
absurdities and crimes, risen to a new and 
awesome height this year past, may be found 
in the columns of National Review. 

The fundamental reason for the mon- 
strosity of the U.N. as a political organiza- 
tion lies in the fact that a fraud—or, more 
gently, an illusion—is embodied in its es- 
sence; the illusion that there exists a con- 
sensus of some significant sort among all 
nations of the world, leading them to seek 
peace, justice, freedom, well-being and what- 
not, and serving as trustworthy foundation 
for an international law. The truth is 
otherwise. 

The U.N., thanks to the real conflicts 
among the real members (which led most of 
them to delinquency in payments) and to 
its own follies, is broke. At the State De- 
partment's suggestion, the U.N. is offering a 
$200 million bond issue to bail itself out 
from those follies of the past and permit it 
to proceed to the new follies of the future. 
Of course, it is not really a bond issue, as the 
2 percent nominal interest indicates. It is 
a sort of “income debenture” from an enter- 
prise with no assured source of income: a 
type of security ordinarily not rated terribly 
high by Moody's. 

President Kennedy has proposed to Con- 
gress that this country take up one-half, or 
$100 million worth of this fictional paper. 
To do so would mean: (a) to make that 
large amount of money unconditionally 
available to the irresponsible present Secre- 
tarlat; and (b) to endorse, in public po- 
litical effect, the conduct of the U.N. that has 
resulted in the deficit; that is, the aggres- 
sion against Katanga—the main source of 
the money trouble—plus the actions and in- 
actions on Goa, Angola, nuclear bombs, and 
the rest of it. 

We therefore conclude, and urge upon 
Congress the conclusion: The President's 
recommendation should be rejected, and the 
U.N. bond issue turned down. 

This conclusion is independent of the 
wider question of whether it is time to finish 
once for all with the U.N. The life of the 
U.N. does not rest solely on the success of 
this blue-sky bond flotation. It is quite pos- 
sible for both admirers and critics of the 
U.N. to unite in opposing the bond issue, 
and it seems likely that this is to happen 
in Congress. Senator GEORGE AIKEN, a lib- 
eral and longtime friend of the U.N., has 
joined with several of his colleagues in ad- 
vising against approval. He rightly points 
out that, if it comes to an emergency ques- 
tion of saving the U.N. from dissolution, 
and if Congress continues to want to save 
it, specific grants for specific amounts and 
specific purposes may always be appro- 
priated. 

On the U.N. bond issue, then, we stand 
with Senator AIKEN: Vote “no,” and may the 
“noes” have it. 


STATEMENTS ON THE STEEL 
CONTROVERSY 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, still being dis- 
cussed in my district are the wide range 
of issues connected with the steel-price 
controversy which broke into the head- 
lines on April 11, 1962, and must be con- 
sidered as a dramatic illustration of one 
of the great central issues in American 
public life today. 

From the many thoughtful commenta- 
tors who have written on this subject, 
I have selected the following articles 
which I believe best represent the various 
viewpoints underlining the steel contro- 
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versy. With unanimous consent of the 

Congress, therefore, I place in the Rec- 

orp these presentations which I believe 

make worthwhile reading for any student 

of national affairs however much he may 

or ai with the opinions of the au- 
ors: 


A DIVERSIFIED VICTORY—STEEL-PRICE BREAK- 
DOWN INVOLVES Many ASPECTS or U.S. 
ECONOMY 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


At first glance the sudden backdown on 
it price rise by United States Steel is indeed 
a massive victory for President Kennedy. 
But the ramifications will go far beyond that. 

To most Americans the scenario in this 
drama doubtless seems simple: At Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s behest and urging, the steel com- 
panies and the union signed a noninflation- 
ary wage agreement, meaning no rise in 
prices and no rise in wages which would 
justify a price rise. Then in a rather sneaky 
fashion, big steel hiked its prices and the 
other manufacturers followed suit. The 
President thereupon raised cain in public. 
Finally, the steel companies got the jitters 
and backed down. 

This is not exactly the way it happened but 
it probably is the basis on which most opin- 
ion has been formed about the on-again, off- 
again steel price rise. On that basis, then, 
what is the effect of yesterday’s backdown? 

Here are some points: 

The President won his public fight against 
the steelmakers. He probably has frightened 
other manufacturers who may have been 
thinking of raising prices. Hence, prices 
ought to continue to remain rather stable. 
That, the public surely will agree, is fine and 
a plus mark for Mr. Kennedy’s popularity 
around the Nation. 

Because steel prices are pace setters, all 
prices now should continue to remain stable. 
In turn, that should mean that Europeans 
and others will forget the jitters they first 
had at the idea of a new American price- 
wage spiral. Now that they are calm again, 
the foreigners won't create a further run on 
America’s gold stocks. The balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, therefore, will not get any 
worse, though it will take other steps to make 
it get better. Another plus for the President. 

Because prices now should remain stable 
here, American firms will continue to be 
able to sell more abroad than we buy abroad. 
This will continue our trade surplus which 
means we will be able to afford to keep our 
troops overseas and to spend money for 
foreign aid of various kinds. Another plus 
for the President. 

Of course, some button or other may come 
loose somewhere else in the economy or a 
foreign crisis might upset all these pleasant 
expectations. Or, maybe, the expectations 
will turn out to be true. 

But what of the effect here at home in 
terms of the American economic machine? 
This is a more subtle problem and the an- 
swers are unclear. But the answers here 
may be far more important over the long run. 

Some think that what has happened 
means that the Government is now in the 
price setting business. Technically speak- 
ing this is not true; the President has no 
legal power to do so. But he has used the 
massive influence of his office, and that was 
the chief reason the steel companies backed 
down. So the effect is to make him the 
price arbiter. 

Suppose later on he thinks prices should 
decline? Or at some point that they should 
rise? Is this, after all, the proper role for 
a President in the American economic 
system? 

In working for the steel wage settlement 
Mr. Kennedy, as some see it, was following 
the Eisenhower practice of “economies by ad- 
monition.” The price rise killed that. But 
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now the steel companies have backed down. 
Does that mean a return to the Eisenhower- 
Kennedy policy? Will the President use 
the same tactics in other coming union- 
management negotiations? 

If so, he becomes the Nation's chief price 
arbiter. He gets the credit if it works. But 
he also gets the blame when things go wrong. 
And since this is a cyclical economy, the day 
of blame, of at least some blame, is inevi- 
table. So the argument runs. 

The other way to look at it, or at least 
one other way, is to say the antitrust laws 
ought to be pushed vigorously against the 
steel companies, that big steel ought to be 
broken up, that the industry ought to be 
forced to be more competitive. The Justice 
Department says it will continue its study of 
U.S. Steel’s dominant position and its in- 
fluence on prices. 

But big steel has given in to the Presi- 
dent. Would Mr. Kennedy be an ogre if 
he now goes after big steel in the courts? 
Would there be a political boomerang? 

Obviously, these thoughts only begin to 
touch on the position of steel in the U.S. 
economy and the Government's proper role 
in price stabilization, however desirable the 
end results of price stability may be for 
both individuals and the Nation. 

It often takes major upheavals to make 
Americans think about our economic system 
and how to make it work better. If the 
steel price crisis has that effect, it will be 
worth it. 


WILL VICTORY IN STEEL BooMERANG?—PRESI- 
DENT’S ACTION CALLED A BLUNDER, WAGE- 
Price Law HELD INEVITABLE 


(By David Lawrence) 


There's only one way the American people 
now can be spared the economic distress 
which may eventually follow President Ken- 
nedy's tragic blunder of last week. For a 
recession that could conceivably become a 
deep depression is as certain as day follows 
night if Mr. Kennedy continues to allow 
wage increases and then terrorizes and co- 
erces business when it seeks to cover its 
added costs with a rise in prices. Stability 
can be achieved now only by the enactment 
by Congress of a law to fix the standards of 
wage and price control and to entrust them 
to a commission to administer during the 
so-called emergency. This is an action that 
nobody likes, but which Mr. Kennedy has 
made inevitable. 

For the American people will not long 
consent to leave in the hands of one man— 
even the President—the opportunity to raise 
or lower prices or wages without sanction 
of law. The talk of victory for the Presi- 
dent now being heard in Capitol corridors 
from the leaders in a rubberstamp Congress 
will be short lived if the big problem of 
meeting labor costs remains much longer in 
the confused situation it is in today. For 
some companies it means a cut in profits and 
in tax payments to the Government, as well 
as the up of dividends this year. 
Probably about 100,000 steelworkers will be 
idle in the next few months. 

How many businessmen, moreover, who 
sell across the country will dare to raise 
prices if they live in fear of Government 
reprisals? The President has been brain- 
washed by his advisers and now has led the 
public into believing that price increases are 
sinful or unpatriotic but that wage increases 
usually are justified. 

Mr. Kennedy is a man who follows the 
advice given him that seems plausible even 
if it is one sided. In the conference last 
Tuesday night which he held at the White 
House with Roger Blough, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp., the newspapers 
now report that Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
did much of the talking. Mr. Goldberg was 
formerly general counsel of the United Steel- 
workers Union, and he read the riot act to 
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Mr. Blough. The President, of course, would 
never have ventured to appoint the general 
counsel of the United States Steel Corp. or 
of any other steel company to be Secretary 
of Commerce to advise him on the other 
side of labor questions. What becomes of 
the conflict-of-interest concept when the 
same man who helped negotiate for the steel- 
workers the very contract which prompted 
the decision last week to increase prices sits 
at the side of the President and advises him 
to take reprisals against the steel industry? 

The demoralization of businessmen today 
is extensive. How can they do any long- 
Tange planning now? 

Politically the President's tactics last week 
may boomerang. Wage increases in other 
industries will have hard sledding, and the 
unions will be unhappy. Also, if the profit 
squeeze continues and more persons are 
thrown out of work, the current recession 
will not soon be ended and could get worse. 
The Democrats could, therefore, lose many 
seats in Congress next November. 

The talk of prosecuting the steel com- 
panies is largely poppycock. If the steel 
companies violated the antitrust laws by fol- 
lowing each other successively with an- 
nouncements on price increases, didn't they, 
by the same theory, violate the antitrust 
laws by withdrawing their price-rise an- 
nouncements one by one? Isn't price hold- 
ing then a form of price fixing, too? There 
was no collusion in either case, but the Gov- 
ernment says concerted action amounts to 
the same thing. Yet labor unions fix wage 
costs in a whole industry by concerted ac- 
tion. Labor, however, contributed millions 
of dollars to help elect Mr. Kennedy and the 
Democratic Party. So the antitrust laws will 
not soon be amended to include national 
unions. 

The fateful events of the last few days are 
best summed up by the Associated Press in 
a dispatch from Washington on Saturday 
which said: 

“The arsenal of weapons the President 
wheeled into his all-out economic foray 

big business leaders was an awesome 
display of coldly determined political and 
economic power seldom if ever before em- 
ployed by the Government. Every major 
governmental department got into the act.” 

Is this democracy, or is it the forerunner 
of a quasi-Fascist system? Is it a govern- 
ment under a written constitution, or is it a 
government by usurpation of legislative au- 
thority? Economic facts—unlike political 
maneuvers—do not depend on artificial pub- 
lic relations. Business depends on confi- 
dence in the fairness of a government that 
operates under laws and rules which can be 
understood and are applied equally to all 
sides. Without such confidence there can- 
not be profits or prosperity or increased jobs. 
Without prosperity, Treasury receipts from 
corporate taxes decline, and the Govern- 
ment’s deficits pile up, thus pushing down- 
ward still further the purchasing power of 
the dollar. Loss of public confidence then 
leads to a psychology of Inflation which 
breeds economic disaster. 


GOVERNMENT BY PRESIDENTIAL ANGER 


(By Barry GOLDWATER, U.S. Senator From 
Arizona) 


President Kennedy has proved the power 
of Government to fix prices. 

He has also proved that the administra- 
tion’s so-called “guidelines” for wage and 
price actions are in the nature of mandatory 
directives. 

If they aren’t followed—at least by busi- 
ness—those who digress can expect the full 
power of Government intimidation to be di- 
rected against him. 

In the recent steel price controversy, 
Americans have witnessed government by 
Presidential anger. They have seen Govern- 
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ment decide arbitrarily what price levels 
should be and go all out to make sure that 
those levels are strictly adhered to. 

They have seen a vital prerogative of pri- 
vate en through threats of 
Government legal action in a half-dozen 
areas. 

Is it any wonder that the Nation’s steel- 
makers reconsidered their decision to in- 
crease the price of steel by $6 a ton to pro- 
vide funds to modernize their plants so they 
could better compete with foreign producers? 

What business wouldn't reconsider any 
action in the face of threatened grand jury 
investigations, antimonopoly suits, moves to 
break up their companies? Government 
harassment is a powerful weapon which 
easily can beat an industrial enterprise to 
its knees. 

But that doesn’t make the use of Govern- 
ment harassment a good thing for the 
Nation, 

In fact, history shows us that an antibusi- 
ness attitude on the part of Government al- 
ways has a deadening effection on the na- 
tional economy. It has a tendency to dry 
up risk capital, to make investors reluctant, 
to make business managers uncertain. 

And the end result is an economic slow- 
down, accompanied by a contraction of pro- 
duction and a heavy loss of jobs. 

In effect, the Government’s performance 
in the steel price incident was to replace the 
supply-and-demand operation of the market- 
place with an arbitrary, bureaucratic de- 
cision. 

It completely overlooked the steel indus- 
try’s right to appraise its own price require- 
ments in the light of many diverse factors, 
not the least of which is the actuality and 
the threat of foreign competition. It is the 
steel industry’s right to make a decision 
affecting its own stockholders, its own inter- 
ests, and its own workers. 

The possibility that the decision might 
have been wrong is no excuse for Govern- 
ment pressure and coercion to reverse that 
decision. 

One of the prerogatives of a free-enter- 
prise system is the right to make decisions, 
even wrong decisions. 

I suggest that this display of naked Goy- 
ernment power to force a price decision in 
the steel industry should be taken as a 
warning to both the business community 
and to organized labor. 

For, if the Government can take unusual 
action to intimidate the steel industry into 
reversing a price decision, it can do the same 
in other industries and businesses. 

And, if the Government can bring its full 
power to bear to prevent price increases, it 
can do the same thing to prevent wage in- 
creases that it feels might prove inflationary. 

Of course, it is true that the New Frontier 
can be expected to bring more zeal to an op- 
eration aimed at the business community 
than one which might be directed against 
the unions. 

This would be a natural outgrowth of 
heavy political support the union bosses 
gave to the Democratic ticket in the 1960 
elections. 

But, even so, when government becomes 
intimately involved in the operations of the 
marketplace, it develops a strong tendency 
to want to force decisions it believes will fit 
its own pattern. 

This could, at some time in the future, 
spell as much trouble for the unions as it 
does right now for business. 

The President has set a bad precedent in 
forcing the steel companies to knuckle un- 
der. At the very least, it will make the 
business community gun shy at a time when 


an aura of confidence is needed to spur 


investment and expansion. 

And this will aggravate seriously the al- 
ready difficult unemployment problem in the 
United States. 


June 21 


THE PRESIDENT’S FURY 

The White House, in what is known as an 
inspired leak, let it be known the other 
evening that President Kennedy is infuriated 
by the fact that a major steel company has 
raised prices and that he is having the 
Justice Department investigate the matter. 

At yesterday's press conference Mr. Ken- 
nedy was hardly less restrained. Both 
language and tone of voice were those of a 
President boiling with righteous anger at the 
wickedness of a steel company irresponsibly 
defiant of the public interest. 

The plain implication was that at the very 
least the company had been derelict in its 
public duty and that possibly there was some 
sort of criminal action to be investigated. 
It was clear also that he treated the com- 
pany's action as a personal affront to him- 
self and his advisers because it runs coun- 
ter to the administration’s view of what is 
justifiable. 

Now, for our own part, we have no way of 
knowing whether this steel price increase 
was a good decision or a bad one for the 
company. It is certainly quite possible that 
the company misgaged the market and will 
find that they cannot sell their steel at this 
higher price. Steel prices are already under 
heavy competitive pressure from domestic 
production and foreign imports, not to men- 
tion the competition from other construc- 
tion materials. That decision will be made 
by the only instrument capable of measur- 
ing it, the competitive forces in the market- 
place. 

But this remarkable White House per- 
formance has nothing to do with whether a 
steel company’s managers made a mistake. 
It is a political effort to make the decision 
appear a piece of unjustified, high-handed 
gouging. And thereby promote the idea that 
the Government, not the marketplace, 
should determine the level of steel prices. 

As for the justification of this particular 
attempt to get a better price, regardless of 
whether it sticks, we will only note here that 
since 1958 there have been four industry- 
wide increases in wage costs, amounting to 
about 40 cents an hour. During this same 
period every other cost of doing business has 
also increased about 6 percent. There have 
been no price increases in that period. 

The Government itself has played the 
major role in pushing these costs upward. 
It is not merely that the Government has 
put pressure on the industry to raise its 
wage costs (even the last noninflationary 
settlement added 10 cents an hour to costs). 
Equally important are the inflationary pres- 
sures generated by Government policies, fiscal 
and otherwise, that have raised the costs of 
everything. Meanwhile, profits have gone 
not up, but down. 

Caught in such a squeeze, the shareholders 
would be thoroughly justified in feeling frus- 
trated, even infuriated, at a Government 
policy that raises the price of everything 
except the price of steel. If fairness were a 
guide to prices, this would be manifestly 
unfair. 

Even if you set this aside, there are ample 
reasons why the public interest would justify 
at sy an attempt to get higher prices for 
steel. 

If American industry, steel included, is 
going to get out of this squeeze that has 
caught it between rising costs at home and 
tougher competition abroad, it is imperative 
that it put every possible dollar into the 
modernization of its facilities. The dollars 
for this, whether they come by way of profits 
or by borrowing, can only come finally from 
the prices the customers pay in the market- 
place. 

We don't doubt that the President had rea- 
son to be annoyed at the fact that a steel 
company decided to test this market. The 


. administration got itself deeply involved in 
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the latest steel-labor negotiations and it 
would like to enjoy the political advantages 
of advertising its intervention as having 
helped hold the line on prices. Moreover, it 
must be annoying to any Government to fol- 
low policies that build up inflationary pres- 
sures and then find these pressures exploding 
around it. 

But what ought to infuriate the country 
is this attempt to pillory one private com- 
pany for the consequences of past public poli- 
cies. And this arrogant idea that the price 
of steel, or any other commodity, ought to be 
what the President of the United States says 
it is. 


THROWING THE STEEL GAUNTLET 
(By George H. Favre) 

The sudden confrontation of big steel 
against big government can scarcely be de- 
scribed as anything less dramatic than a 
throwing down of the gauntlet. And this 
fist of iron is entirely bare of velvet. 

The context of the confrontation is ideo- 
logical rather than economic. In its timing, 
its sweeping application to all steel products 
regardless of the market situation, and in 
its nearly simultaneous repetition by five 
other major steel producers, the action of 
United States Steel Corp. was bound 
to be viewed as a deliberate affront to the 
Kennedy administration. 

The scene is thus set for what could well 
be a major turning point in the develop- 
ment of American-style capitalism. The 
conflict is clearly laid out: untrammeled 
freedom of action in the marketplace by 
private business versus Government con- 
trols. 

CONDITION OF OLIGOPOLY 

This confrontation has not come about 
overnight. It climaxes decades of gathering 
power, and with it potential conflict, be- 
tween business and government. 

Central to the dispute is the fact that the 
classical theories of economics—freedom of 
the marketplace, and the law of supply and 
demand—no longer operate as they once did. 

Specifically, in basic industries such as 
steel, automobile manufacture, and chemi- 
cals, by far the largest share of the market 
is controlled by a very few giant corpora- 
tions. Under this condition of oligopoly, and 
in order to maintain a stable market, these 
top few can and do administer prices in such 
a way as to assure a predetermined profit 
rate over the long run. 

Moreover, in a condition of oligopoly the 
largest firm often acts as a price leader. 
When it moves prices up or down, the rest 
of the industry is usually quick to follow 
suit, This week’s action by United States 
Steel, traditionally the price leader for the 
industry, illustrates exactly this process. 


CONCERN EMPHASIZED 


(Occasionally, it should be stated, the 
price leader may not be followed by the rest 
of the industry because of market condi- 
tions. In this case, the price leader will be 
forced back into line. But historically this 
seldom happens, especially in the steel in- 
dustry.) 

This situation has been the cause of in- 
creasing concern to many economists. Their 
concern stems from the awareness that such 
basic industries can set price and wage pat- 
terns for the entire economy. Under such 
conditions, it is asked, are these basic in- 
dustries in the same category as monopo- 
lies? And if so, need they not be subject 
to controls comparable to other admitted 
monopolies? 

Up until the present situation, such Fed- 
eral control (apart from the antitrust laws 
and similar measures which affect all indus- 
tries) has been largely confined to applying 
pressure through the many channels avail- 
able to the government—appeals by the 
President, congressional hearings, and lately 
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more direct intervention, such as Secretary 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg’s successful ef- 
forts to avert a steel strike. 


COMPETITION BEMOANED 


Now big steel has chosen to deliberately 
antagonize the President. It has issued 
a challenge which the industry’s leaders must 
have fully expected he could not and would 
not ignore, unless they are guilty of gross 
underestimation of the Kennedy tempera- 
ment. 

Not only was the timing of the move, 
coming so soon after the early peaceful 
wage negotiation, bound to affront the Pres- 
ident. It also files in the face of the eco- 
nomics of the situation. The steel industry 
has been bemoaning the fact that its com- 
petition is getting increasingly tough, not 
only in steel imports from abroad but from 
competing materials at home—glass, plastic, 
concrete, aluminum, all of which are being 
used as steel substitutes. 

And yet the $6-a-ton price rise affects steel 
products which have been experiencing 
steady weakening in the marketplace. 


IMPACT ON COST OF LIVING 


The impact of the move also must be meas- 
ured upon the Nation's balance of payments, 
and this too hits hard at one of President 
Kennedy’s most important programs—to in- 
crease exports, decrease imports, and gener- 
ally to stabilize the U.S. economy. 

Higher steel prices at home inevitably will 
draw more imports of foreign-made, cheap- 
er steel to these shores. It clearly will cut 
down not only the competitive position of 
American-made steel abroad, but also of 
U.S.-manufactured exports that use steel. 

Lastly, but even more immediately, the 
price hike will have an inevitable impact on 
the cost-of-living index. Economists debate 
how great this will be, but no one denies 
that it will necessarily force prices up in 
some sectors to some degree. And it is prob- 
ably no mere coincidence that the United 
States has enjoyed relative price stability 
since 1958, which was the time when steel 
last raised its prices. 

Against this background, the decision of 
the American steel companies to throw down 
the gauntlet of challenge to the Govern- 
ment assumes major proportions. Even 
should the present situation be smoothed 
over through some miracle of restraint on 
both sides, its memory will linger and burn. 

Sooner or later a new relationship between 
government and big business must be ham- 
mered out, and the result is bound to be of 
long-range significance. 


THE PRICE OF IGNORANCE 


President Kennedy's victory over the steel 
companies last week was certainly a con- 
vineing display of Government power. But 
it was also an equally convincing demonstra- 
tion of the administration's lack of economic 
knowledge. 

For one thing, any business, be it United 
States Steel or the corner drugstore, must 
continually weigh its income against its 
outgo if it is to survive. No company can 
go on indefinitely paying increasing amounts 
to its employees and suppliers without in- 
creasing its income. At the end of that 
road, as any schoolboy should know, lies 
bankruptcy. 

Wage costs of the steel industry have 
risen four times since the last price increase, 
in 1958. United States Steel’s profits have 
been heading downward. In the circum- 
stances, what could have been more normal 
than to test the market with a price 
increase? 

United States Steel, of course, knew that 
the price increase might not stick. Compe- 
tition in its industry was—and is—strenu- 
ous. Some smaller, newer companies in the 
industry, such as Inland Steel, have on the 
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average more modern, more efficient plants 
than United States Steel, and thus are feel- 
ing the profit pinch less severely. Other 
companies, such as Armco Steel, rely on 
higher priced specialty steels for much of 
their volume, and it is these items that have 
been most affected by import competition. 

So it’s possible that economic factors 
alone could have forced United States Steel 
to back away from its price increase. But 
the Government seemed not to understand 
the power of such factors, for it refused to 
let them even be tested. Indeed, it seemed 
to argue that these competitive forces did 
not exist, and that the big steel companies 
were displaying monopoly power. 

Mr. Kennedy’s excuse for forbidding any 
test of the steel market was that he was 
fighting inflation. This is a word that the 
Government seems to misread completely. 
Whatever Mr. Kennedy may think, it is the 
Government, and the Government alone, 
that has been inflating the supply of money 
and credit. So it is the irresponsible fiscal 
and spending policies of the Government, 
and not the irresponsible steel executives, 
that are to blame for inflation. 

In the wake of the industry's cancellation 
of the price boost, there was fresh evidence 
of this lack of understanding of inflation A 
Kennedy aid was quoted by this newspaper 
as saying, “The administration’s attitude is, 
‘Let’s forget it happened and get on with 
the main job of keeping the economy grow- 
ing without inflation.“ 

The trouble is that the administration 
seems to think one sure way to promote 
growth is to increase Federal spending. 
Even before the steel debacle, Government 
officials were worrying about the speed of 
recovery and talking of the possible need for 
a new stimulus from Federal spending. And 
last week in Omaha a Budget Bureau aid 
told an audience of economists that the 
public’s feeling about the budget—that it’s 
a good thing to have it balanced—may con- 
stitute a significant barrier to the achieve- 
ment of sustained full employment and vig- 
orous economic growth, 

Vigorous economic growth requires not a 
fast-spending Government but a vigorous 
private economy. Businessmen must be de- 
veloping new products, pushing into new 
markets, creating new jobs. Government 
can only retard such growth by levying ex- 
cessive taxes to support its excessive spend- 
ing and by creating a climate of fear in the 
business community. 

And there is no question businessmen now 
are fearful. As a Kennedy lieutenant says, 
“Everyone is going to be very reluctant to 
try to pull off what steel tried.” The shock 
absorbed by business confidence could be 
felt for a long time. No businessman builds 
a new plant or launches a new product un- 
less he believes it will return a profit—a 
profit based on prices in reasonable relation 
to costs. But the Government seems un- 
aware of the importance of business con- 
fidence, 

The smashing impact of the administra- 
tion’s economic power now is evident to 
all. We can only hope the Nation will not 
have to pay too high a price for economic 
ignorance. 


SMALL BUSINESS LEASE 
GUARANTEES 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MuULTER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today, H.R. 12244, to 
establish a program of lease guarantees 
for small business concerns. 

The bill would authorize the Small 
Business Administration to guarantee, 
directly or in cooperation with others, 
the payment of rentals for commercial 
and industrial property by qualified small 
business concerns where credit require- 
ments are so stringent that they tend to 
exclude such concerns. 

At the present time small businesses 
are finding it increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain leases in downtown shopping areas 
and in suburban shopping centers. Part 
of the problem seems to be that the in- 
stitutions—chiefly life insurance com- 
panies—that purchase mortgages on 
shopping centers and other commercial 
property require fixed-minimum guar- 
anteed rentals from tenants having an 
AAA-1 credit rating—net worth of 
over $1 million—in amounts sufficient to 
cover amortization of loan principal and 
interest, real estate taxes, insurance, and, 
frequently, operating expenses. 

According to a report published last 
month by the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business this has resulted in 
approximately 70 percent of the total 
space in the typical shopping center be- 
ing rented only to Triple A 1 tenants. 

The Senate committee further stated 
that it had found during its investiga- 
tions that— 

The practice [by private enterprise] of 
bonding leases is not widespread. Figures 
obtained from a trade association composed 
of casualty and surety companies indicate 
that during a 5-year period less than $3 mil- 
lion in premiums were obtained on such 
bonds, contrasted with a total surety volume 
of about $619 million. * * * Surety bonds 
are seldom written for more than 1 year, the 
committee was advised. In unusual circum- 
stances, coverage may be extended beyond 
a year. 


The effect of this situation has been 
that the large chainstore corporations 
have been the only ones able to meet the 
requirements of the mortgage holders. 

There is need for a program of lease 
guarantees and I believe that this bill is 
the right way to approach the problem 
of meeting that need. 


JURISDICTION OVER AIRCRAFT 
NOISE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a matter of legislation, affecting the 
health and welfare of countless thou- 
sands of constituents of mine and those 
of my distinguished colleagues in Queens 
and our neighboring communities, that 
I would like to call to the attention of 
this House. I refer to my legislation, 
H.R. 8725 and H.R. 12254, to place all 
jurisdiction over aircraft noise with the 
Federal Government and to apply strin- 
gent civil and criminal penalties for the 
violation of the regulations. 

In substance, the bills would place the 
authority over all plane noise both on 
the ground as well as in the air with 
the Federal Aviation Agency where it 
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belongs. The jurisdiction covered in the 
legislation would leave no question of 
control over noise generating from 
warmups, takeoffs, and from landings. 

Mr. Speaker, it is ridiculous that the 
FAA has authority over noise while a 
plane is in flight, but that this jurisdic- 
tion does not apply to warmups, takeoffs, 
and landings. That is the source of most 
of the noise in the areas of the airports. 
Yet, it goes unabated. 

For much too long the question of 
jurisdiction between the FAA and the 
New York Port Authority over the mer- 
ciless plane noise at Queens’ two inter- 
nationally known airports, La Guardia 
and Idlewild, has been bouncing back 
and forth like a ping-pong ball to the 
dismay of the suffering victims of the 
deafening uproar. Until this jurisdic- 
tion is resolved once and for all it will 
remain as an excuse for not getting ef- 
fective results. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 1 the FAA held 
a noise abatement conference at its of- 
fices at Idlewild Airport and I was privi- 
leged to have been invited to partici- 
pate. I raised the issue of jurisdiction 
at the meeting and the answers I received 
convinced me all the more that this 
legislation is essential if ever there is 
to be an effective alleviation of the noise 
problem. It is significant to point out 
that at the meeting the Federal authori- 
ties admitted that the FAA lacks clear- 
cut jurisdiction over noise caused by 
warmups, takeoffs, and landings. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the use of the 
Agency trying to convince the public 
that it is taking every conceivable step 
to eliminate the noise nuisance when the 
most obvious source continues uncon- 
trolled? The explanation given by the 
Agency is that its Washington headquar- 
ters requires more research in order to 
devise proper control standards. 

That is plain hogwash, Mr. Speaker. 
Let us give the authority where it be- 
longs—and that is with the FAA. Then, 
rules and regulations can be promulgat- 
ed, strict enforcement can follow, and 
tough penalties can be applied. 

I have appealed to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce for early and favorable action on 
the legislation so that the full House can 
voice its feelings on this vital matter. I 
have pointed out to the committee chair- 
man, my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Arkansas, OREN Harris, 
that the question of jurisdiction applies 
particularly to clarifying the authority 
over noise generated by planes taking 
of: and landing. Neither the FAA nor 
the port authority can clearly define its 
own responsibility in this regard, and 
under present rules, the FAA has no con- 
trol whatsoever over noise emanating 
from warmups. 

It is time they came down to earth, 
Mr. Speaker. Only action by Congress 
on this legislation to give the FAA un- 
limited authority over the control of all 
aircraft noise can bring about the kind 
of enforcement needed to bring relief 
from this problem. 

We have listened long enough to the 
excuse that there is no jurisdiction. 
Meanwhile the volume of noise at 
La Guardia and Idlewild continues to 
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mount. The same is true, I am sure, at 
other major airports throughout the 
Nation. 

The time has come, Mr. Speaker, to 
clear the air once and for all by approv- 
ing laws that will leave no question of 
responsibility for bringing relief to the 
countless residents affected by the rau- 
cous din. 

Relief only can be obtained by giving 
full authority to the FAA over noise 
abatement at all levels and by stringent 
rules, tough penalties, and strict en- 
forcement, 

I want to point out that my legisla- 
tion would not preclude local rules and 
regulations from being promulgated and 
enforced by the New York Port Author- 
ity. The port authority has a direct re- 
sponsibility, too. It should leave no 
stones unturned in the development of 
its own noise abatement programs, re- 
quirements, penalties, and enforcement 
procedures, 

My legislation, Mr. Speaker, would also 
provide a penalty of $1,500 for viola- 
tion of FAA noise control regulations 
and would authorize suspension of flying 
permits after repetition of the violation. 
Criminal penalties are also included for 
violations of various safety rules which 
would also include noise. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, this legis- 
lation would not only give the FAA the 
punch it now says it lacks but would 
promote adherence to FAA antinoise 
rules by establishing stiff penalties for 
violators, 

The time for talk is past. We will 
settle for nothing less than peace and 
E at Idlewild and La Guardia Air- 
ports. 


RABBI MORRIS M. HERSHMAN 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHADEBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, as 
a clergyman and Member of Congress 
I am most pleased to concur with views 
of Rabbi Morris M. Hershman of the 
Joliet, Ill, Jewish congregation, as 
stated in an address June 15 before the 
Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce execu- 
tives in Janesville, Wis. As reported in 
the Janesville Daily Gazette, Rabbi 
Hershman said: 

Better communities will come only when 
citizens will arise to their responsibilities. 
If any community has lost the individual 
initiative, then that community is in trouble. 


He added that one of the most mean- 
ingful slogans he has ever read was one 
on a city hall building in a southern 
city which says: 


Cities Are What Men Make Them. 

He continued: 

What the result is depends upon the fiber, 
strength, and vibrancy of the community. 

Deploring the tendency of some people 


to run to Washington every time they 
want something, Rabbi Hershman said 
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that if America is disgraced it will not 
be because of Russia— 


but because we have been led astray by this 
idea of getting something for nothing. 


The Gazette account then went on to 
say that at the conclusion of his talk, the 
audience gave Rabbi Hershman a stand- 
ing ovation. Had I been there I would 
have been among the first to arise and 
applaud such a message and the dis- 
tinguished rabbi who delivered it. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE EXPORT 
CONTROL ACT 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lipscoms] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, legis- 
lation will shortly come before the House 
to extend the Export Control Act of 1949, 
which will expire on June 30, 1962 if not 
renewed. A bill for this purpose, H.R. 
11309, was recently reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee. As 
reported, the bill would merely extend 
the Export Control Act for 3 years, until 
June 30, 1965, but would make no sub- 
stantive changes to the act. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Export Control, which has conducted 
a study of the administration, operation, 
and enforcement of the Export Control 
Act, it is my firm belief that it is impera- 
tive that the act be strengthened to re- 
quire greater consideration of the eco- 
nomic aspects of proposed exports to 
the Communist bloc and the significance 
of economic factors to the struggle be- 
tween communism and the free world. 

Economic warfare by the Communist 
bloc constitutes a serious threat to our 
security and welfare and I believe it is 
essential that we recognize the need to 
use our economic strength in every way 
reasonably possible in protecting our 
freedom. 

I therefore intend to offer amend- 
ments to the bill extending the Export 
Control Act when this bill comes before 
the House and take this means to advise 
the House of these amendments and 
what is proposed. 

The first section would amend section 
1 of the act which contains congressional 
findings. Section 1(b) provides: 

The unrestricted export of materials with- 
out regard to their potential military signifi- 
cance may affect the national security. 


That section would be amended to pro- 
vide that the economic, as well as the 
military, significance of exports would 
be specifically required to be taken into 
consideration. 

The second amendment, a clarifying 
amendment, would provide that the 
words of the United States“ would be 
added to section 2(c) of the act, with 
reference to the policy of the United 
States to control exports, which reads “to 
exercise the necessary vigilance over ex- 
ports from the standpoint of their sig- 
nificance to the national security.” 
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Section 3 of the Export Control Act 
grants authority to the President to pro- 
hibit exports of goods, materials, tech- 
nical data, and so forth from the United 
States under rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed. 

The amendment to this section would 
provide that the rules and regulations 
adopted shall provide that applications 
for export to any nation threatening the 
security of the United States, including 
the U.S.S.R. and all countries under its 
domination, be denied unless the Presi- 
dent shall determine that such exports 
do not significantly contribute to the 
military or economic potential of such 
nation or nations which could prove 
detrimental to the security and welfare 
of the United States. 

The next amendment would change 
the penalty for violations of the act from 
a misdemeanor to a felony by providing 
for a 2-year instead of a 1-year term of 
imprisonment. 

I firmly believe it is absolutely neces- 
sary to strengthen the Export Control 
Act to take greater cognizance of eco- 
nomic factors involved in connection 
with proposals to ship goods and mate- 
rials to the Communist bloc and I am 
therefore bringing these amendments to 
the attention of the House at this time 
for the information of the membership. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 1, after line 7, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2, Subsection (b) of the first section 
of the Export Control Act of 1949 is amended 
to read as follows: 

„) The unrestricted export of materials 
without regard to their potential military 
and economic significance may adversely af- 
fect the national security of the United 
States.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 2 of such Act is amended 
by inserting ‘of the United States’ imme- 
diately before the period at the end thereof. 

“Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 3 of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: ‘Such rules and regulations 
shall provide for denial of any request or 
application for authority to export articles, 
materials, or supplies, including technical 
data, from the United States, its territories 
and possessions, to any nation or combina- 
tion of nations threatening the national 
security of the United States, including but 
not limited to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and all countries under its domi- 
nation, unless the President shall determine 
that such export does not significantly con- 
tribute to the military or economic potential 
of such nation or nations, which could prove 
detrimental to the national security and wel- 
fare of the United States.’ 

“Sec. 5. Section 5 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘one year’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘two years.’ 


HIGHLY PLACED ADMINISTRA- 
TION SOURCES SAY NATIONAL 
CULTURAL CENTER SITE MAY BE 
CHANGED TO MAKE IT MORE AC- 
CESSIBLE 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington (D.C.) Post reported on 
June 17, 1962, that highly placed ad- 
ministration sources say the odds-on 
chances are that the expressway-girdled 
riverside site proposed for the National 
Cultural Center will be dropped in favor 
of a more accessible location in the cen- 
ter of the Nation's Capital. 

Advocates of the downtown location 
for the National Cultural Center point 
out that: 

The Cultural Center would serve as 
a major stimulus for the action plan of 
downtown progress to revitalize Wash- 
ington’s blighted commercial district, 
and make it easier for people to attend 
its cultural events. 

It would be within walking distance 
of restaurants, shops, and major public 
transportation facilities rather than in 
an isolated enclave separated by lanes 
of freeway from the rest of town. 
Bounding the present site are the Po- 
tomac River, west leg of the Inner Loop 
Freeway, and the approach lanes to 
Theodore Roosevelt Bridge. 

Washingtonians might be encouraged 
to dig deeper into their own pockets if 
the National Cultural Center were cen- 
trally located. This in itself would jus- 
tify relocating the Cultural Center. 

The Washington, D.C., Building Con- 
gress opposes the riverside location for 
the National Cultural Center on the 
grounds that it would leave this great 
cultural facility in splendid isola- 
tion—as it obviously would. 

I have introduced two bills which 
would aid in placing the National Cul- 
tural Center in a more accessible and 
central location. It is my hope that 
hearings will be held on them before 
long by the Committee on Public Works, 
the committee to which they were re- 
ferred. 

I include the article from the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post, the text of my H.R. 
11163, and H.R. 11180, and my press 
statement. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 17, 
1962] 


CULTURAL CENTER SHIFT TO DOWNTOWN FROM 
POTOMAC SUGGESTED 


(By Laurence Stern) 


Pressure is quietly building up for a shift 
in the National Cultural Center site from 
the banks of the Potomac to downtown 
Washington, 

Proponents of the shift aren’t making any 
public noise because they don't want to im- 
peril the $30 million national fund drive for 
the Center. 

Downbeat for the money-raising campaign 
will be November 15 with a massive closed- 
circuit television appeal coupled with $100- 
a-plate, tax-deductable dinners in some 125 
American cities. 

New York developer Roger L. Stevens who 
leads the Center fund drive, yesterday 
branded talk of a shift in location as com- 
pletely unfounded, 

“President and Mrs. Kennedy are very 
enthusiastic about the site,” he added. Con- 
gress donated it. 

MORE ACCESSIBLE SPOT 

Nevertheless highly placed administration 
sources say the odds-on chances are that 
the expressway-girdled riverside site just 
north of Theodore Roosevelt Bridge will be 
dropped in favor of a more accessible spot in 
the center of town. 
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Advocates of the downtown site make 
these points: 

The Cultural Center would introduce more 
lights, excitement, and cultural glitter into 
the night life of the central city. 

It would serve as a major stimulus for the 
action plan of Downtown ess to revital- 
ize Washington's blighted commercial dis- 
trict. 

It would be within walking distance of 
restaurants, shops, and major public trans- 
portation facilities rather than in an iso- 
‘lated enclave separated by lanes of freeway 
from the rest of town. Bounding the pres- 
ent site are the Potomac River, west leg of 
the Inner Loop Freeway and approach lanes 
to Theodore Roosevelt Bridge. 

Washingtonians might be encouraged to 
dig deeper into their pockets for a more cen- 
tral Center. As it is, local donors are ex- 
pected to chip in at least a quarter of the 
$30 million price tag. 


IMPRESSIVE GATEWAY 


Planners of the present site conceived of 
it as an impressive gateway setting for the 
Cultural Center. 

The original design by Architect Edward 
Durrell Stone envisioned one vast structure 
housing a concert hall, two theaters, a re- 
cital hall, a grand salon for inaugural balls, 
a restaurant, and rehearsal halls. 

Under Stevens’ chairmanship the scale 
was reduced from the original $75 million 
spending goal to the present $30 million 
target. The design has been altered se- 
verely, with separate buildings now planned 
for an opera house, symphony hall, and 
drama theater. 

Cultural Center sponsors are still nego- 
tiating for land to fill out the riverside site. 
But the major portion of the $12 million 
tract was donated by Congress. 

Even if the Center were shifted downtown, 
one Washington official observed, the now- 
committed riverside acreage would be 
“worth its weight in gold” to the Federal 
Government. 


DOWNTOWN PROCEDURE 


A new site downtown could be provided 
outright by Congress or through urban re- 
newal. In the latter course District tax- 
payers would pay a third of the site cost, 
although this would presumably be offset 
by increased property values in a redeveloped 
downtown. 

Legislation to pave the way for urban re- 
newal in Washington's downtown commer- 
cial district is pending in Congress. 

So far the only public endorsement of a 
downtown site has come from the Washing- 
ton Building Congress which charged that 
the present location would leave the Center 
in “splendid isolation“ and tend to decen- 
tralize the night life of the city.” 

Instead the building congress suggested 
as a possible location Franklin Park, bounded 
by 13th, 14th, I, and K Streets NW. Down- 
town Progress regards Franklin Park as a 
site with great possibilities in redevelopment 
of the central city. 


H.R. 11163 
A bill to amend the National Cultural Center 

Act in order to extend for five additional 

years the period during which funds for the 

construction of the National Cultural Cen- 
ter may be obtained, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7(a) of the National Cultural Center Act 
(72 Stat. 1700) is amended by striking out 
“five years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ten years”. 

Sec. 2. The following members, ex officio, 
of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Cultural Center: the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the Commissioner 
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of Education; the Director of the National 
Park Service; the President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia; 
and the Chairman of the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Board shall forthwith under- 
take studies to determine the best possible 
ways to implement and strengthen section 
4(3) of the National Cultural Center Act 
and shall report to the President and the 
Congress on the results of such studies on 
or before January 30, 1963. 


H.R. 11180 


A bill to provide that the National Capital 
Planning Commission shall undertake a 
study to determine the best possible loca- 
tion for the National Cultural Center 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
National Capital Planning Commission shall 
forthwith undertake a study to determine 
the best possible location in the District of 
Columbia for the National Cultural Center 
which is to be established pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 85-874. Such study 
shall include consideration of such places, 
among others, as the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater (a gift of the people of this Nation 
for the purpose of advancing the cultural 
growth and development of the Nation's 
Capital), as well as such facilities as the 
Capital, Keith’s, Warner's, and Belasco 
Theaters. In the course of such study the 
Commission shall consult with the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, the Committee of 
One Hundred on the Federal City, the Wash- 
ington Building Congress, the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects, the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, the National Symphony 
Orchestra, and other organizations in the 
District of Columbia concerned with the 
location of the National Cultural Center. 
The Commission shall report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on the results of its 
study on or before January 30, 1963. 

Press STATEMENT FROM THE OFFICE OF 

REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

REPUBLICAN, OF NEW JERSEY, APRIL 12, 1962 


The National Cultural Center would com- 
mence operations immediately in a number 
of theaters in the Nation’s Capital, as well 
as in the famous Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater, under the terms of two bills, H.R. 
11163 and H.R. 11180, introduced this week 
by Congressman WLAN B. WIDNALL, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey. The National 
Capital Planning Commission would be au- 
thorized to make an immediate study of pos- 
sible sites including the Capital, Keith’s, 
Warner's, and Belasco Theaters and the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater. 

The 1958 act authorizing the National Cul- 
tural Center states that the Center’s board 
of trustees shall: (1) present classical and 
contemporary music, opera, drama, dance, 
and poetry from this and other countries, 
(2) present lectures and other programs, (3) 
develop programs for children and youth 
and the elderly (and for other age groups as 
well) in such performing arts designed 
specifically for their participation, education, 
and recreation, and (4) provide facilities for 
other civic activities, 

Congressman WIDNALL pointed out that 
these cultural activities had been held up 
pending the raising of funds of as much as 
$75 million to construct buildings. He said, 
however, that the Board of Trustees has a 
responsibility to undertake an immediate 
and far-reaching cultural program in such 
facilities as the Nation’s Capital already has, 
and this was especially important in view of 
the fact that many publications in the 
United States had called Washington a hick 
town anda cultural backwater. 

Congressman Wipnati said: President 
Eisenhower's cultural presentations program 
was begun in 1954 with a small appropri- 
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ation of $2,500,000 and has 8 years of inval- 
uable experience in presenting our Nation's 
most distinguished artists and music, drama, 
and dance, and theater groups to foreign na- 
tions to counter the Soviet cultural thrust. 
The vital programs authorized by the Na- 
tional Cultural Center Act have been held 
up unnecessarily by the emphasis on build- 
ings and 4 valuable years have been lost 
already. Meanwhile there are perfectly good 
theaters in Washington which are being torn 
down or converted to office space while this 
vital program languishes. In fact, President 
Kennedy is even now moving to destroy the 
Belasco Theater. Yet during his last year 
in the Senate he joined seven Democratic 
Senators in asking President Eisenhower to 
save this fine theater for the city of Wash- 
ington and the people of this Nation.” 

Congressman WI NALL said he hoped that 
his two bills would “stimulate some action 
immediately on the cultural front in Wash- 
ington. One bill, H.R. 11163, gives the Na- 
tional Cultural Center 5 more years in which 
to become fully established. A study of how 
best to implement the Center's programs is 
also authorized by this measure. 

Congressman WIDNALL said his bills would, 
if adopted, give positive aid to local cultural 
groups. He said this was needed because 
“We have to do a great deal more in the 
Nation’s Capital than to provide standing- 
room-only audiences for Soviet artists and 
dance groups. We must move decisively to 
meet the cultural competition of the Soviet 
Union now, not 10 years from now. The 
best way to do this is to demonstrate in a 
public way our interest in the fine arts 
which, as President Eisenhower told the Con- 
gress in 1955, ‘make our civilization endure 
and flourish.’ ” 


Congressman WIDNALL said today that: 

“The Board of Trustees of the National 
Cultural Center must begin at once to exer- 
cise its pitching arm and get some spring 
and summer training in producing and pre- 
senting cultural programs. If this doesn’t 
take place soon their pitching arm may 
wither away from lack of use. There is a 
notable lack of muscle on the arm now. 

“The whole cultural program in the Na- 
tion's Capital could be beefed up by using 
on a temporary or permanent basis the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater as well as the 
Capital, Keith's, Warner's, and Belasco 
Theaters. 

“Secretary Udall is already producing cul- 
tural programs for a small and very select 
‘black tie’ group at the State Department’s 
new auditorium. All that is needed, to ef- 
fectuate at least part of the program of the 
National Cultural Center, is to make these 
programs open to everyone at the Carter 
Barron Amphitheater. One of Secretary 
Udall’s principal subordinates, the Director 
of the National Park Service, was placed on 
the Board of Trustees of the National Cul- 
tural Center by the Congress for this very 
purpose. 

“I hope President Kennedy will strongly 
support my two bills, and that they will be- 
come law before this Congress adjourns.” 


THE B-52H GLOBAL BOMBER—A 
PROVEN DETERRENT 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

Tne SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row morning in Wichita, Kans., the last 
Air Force B-52H global ballistic missile 
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launcher on order for the Strategic Air 
Command will be rolled from final as- 
sembly at the Boeing Co.’s Military Air- 
craft Systems Division. 

While there will be no ceremony at- 
tending this important event at the Boe- 
ing plant in Wichita, I believe it is an 
appropriate time to remind the Congress 
of the valuable role which the B-52H 
bomber has played and will continue to 
fill in our Nation’s defense. 

While we are expending increasing 
amounts of our defense budget for mis- 
siles, the B-52 global jet bomber remains 
today the principal arm of a strong U.S. 
counterstriking force. It is the only op- 
erational, very long-range, jet bomber 
in the arsenal of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 

Although the B-52 has not been used 
in combat, I believe that we can truth- 
fully state that it has served well as a 
proven deterrent to war. 

Mr. Speaker, we must also pay trib- 
ute today to capable Boeing management 
and the magnificent working force which 
have been responsible for the production 
of this vital weapons system of SAC. It 
is essential, too, that our Nation con- 
tinue to avail itself of the skills which 
are possessed by the Boeing team in 
Wichita. 

I can personally attest to the abilities 
of the Boeing production team in Wichita 
to get a job done for our country. Wich- 
ita aircraft workers have produced the 
B-17, the B-29, the B-47. They are now 
putting the finishing touches on the last 
B-52H jet bomber. 

Although the administration has de- 
cided to end the production effort, the 
B-52 fleet will continue to serve as a 
frontline defense system for many years 
to come. Air Force officials have indi- 
cated that the B-52 fleet will be con- 
stantly improved to meet continuing 
changes in future defense requirements. 

The recent launching of a Skybolt bal- 
listic missile from a B-52H demonstrated 
its added capabilities in this age of mis- 
siles. 

Mr. Speaker, last fall as the Congress 
took its positive action to provide addi- 
tional funds for cortinued production 
of the B-52, the Secretary of Defense 
indicated that such funds would not be 
used by the Department of the Air Force. 
However, we were told that a decision 
would be made at a later date whether 
or not to reopen the production line in 
1964, to increase our inventory of B-52 
bombers during the years 1965 through 
1970. 

It would be appropriate for such an 
evaluation by the Defense Department to 
be made now as the final B-52H is read- 
ied for September delivery to the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. McVey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, if I were to 
ask the Members of this body to name 
America’s No. 1 national cemetery, I sus- 
pect that with the exception of the Kan- 
sas delegation, everyone would answer, 
“Why, Arlington Cemetery.” But this is 
not true, and I want to set the record 
straight. Arlington Cemetery is U.S. 
Cemetery No. 2, having been established 
in 1864, 2 years after Fort Scott National 
Cemetery, which was established in 1862, 
and designated as U.S. National Ceme- 
tery No. 1. 

Fort Scott, Kans., where National 
Cemetery No. 1 is located, played a sig- 
nificant part in the development of our 
beloved country. It was founded on 
April 9, 1842, as the result of a commis- 
sion appointed by Gen. Zachary Taylor, 
to take the place of Fort Wayne, which 
was no longer needed because peace had 
been made with the Cherokee Indians in 
that vicinity. Hostile Indians, however, 
were then living in the area of Fort Scott, 
and the troops stationed there kept a 
close checkrein on the surrounding In- 
dian tribes, particularly the Osage, thus 
allowing our frontier to advance west- 
ward. The troops also patrolled the bor- 
der in an attempt to control the illegal 
liquor traffic between the Indians and 
the settlements; made expeditions to In- 
dian encampments when uprisings 
threatened the lives of the settlers, or 
when intertribal disputes needed peace- 
able negotiations. 

In 1843, Fort Scott dragoons escorted 
and afforded protection to a trade cara- 
van during their dangerous journey west- 
ward to Santa Fe. During the Civil 
War, from 1863 to 1865, Fort Scott was 
used as a military supply depot for 
Union forces. 

I am justly proud of the unique con- 
tribution which Fort Scott, Kans., has 
made to the building of our Nation; and 
I sincerely feel that it is fitting that a 
Fort Scott commemorative stamp be is- 
sued in honor of the centennial observ- 
ance of America’s No. 1 national ceme- 
tery, where lie the remains of American 
servicemen who have died for their coun- 
try. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. STUBBLEFIELD 
(at the request of Mr. BURKE of Ken- 
tucky) until July 1 on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. BELL (at the request of Mr. DER- 
WINSKI) , for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
DERWINSKI), for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 
Mr. Drees. 


Mr. Jones of Missouri to revise and 
extend his remarks made in Committee 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Stratton to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DERWINSKI) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Rovssetor to extend his remarks 
made in Committee of the Whole and 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hacan of Georgia) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BAILEY. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. PATMAN. 

Mr. MACDONALD. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1745. An act to amend the act of August 
9, 1955, relating to the regulation of fares for 
the transportation of schoolchildren in the 
District of Columbia. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr, BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 20, 1962, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 7532. An act to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code relating to funds received 
by the Post Office Department from pay- 
ments for damage to personal property, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
June 22, 1962, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2211. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, relative to 
deficiencies that will in all probability be in- 
curred in the near future in the appropria- 
tions for the judiciary for the fiscal year 
1962; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2212. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, relative to re- 
porting that the emergency court of appeals 
created by the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942 has heard and decided its last case 
and the decision of the court has become 
final upon the denial of certiorari by the 
Supreme Court on March 19, 1962, pursuant 
to 50 App. U.S.C. 924; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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2213. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the report of the Archivist of the United 
States on records proposed for disposal under 
the law; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

2214. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, relative to concession 
contract No. 14-10-0100-637 under which 
the Mesa Verde Co., Inc., is authorized to pro- 
vide facilities and services for the public in 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., pursuant 
to the act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 543); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

2215. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting the 
4ist Annual Report of the Board of Actuaries 
of the Civil Service Retirement System for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961, pursuant 
to section 16 of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act (H. Doc. No, 445); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and ordered to 
be printed. 

2216. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of selected aspects of 
awards of Federal supply schedule contracts 
for the rental of electronic automatic data 
processing (ADP) equipment by the Federal 
Supply Service of the General Services Ad- 
ministration (GSA) and the administration 
of the contracts by selected Federal agencies 
using the rented equipment; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 663. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
Committee on the Judiciary; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1861). Ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 694. Reso- 
lution authorizing the transfer of certain 
funds within the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1862). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. S. 2164. An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
cooperate with the First World Conference 
on National Parks, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No, 1863). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 11654. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, to extend for 2 years the authority 
of Federal Reserve banks to purchase 
U.S. obligations directly from the Treas- 
ury; without amendment (Rept. No. 1864). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MOULDER: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R, 4749. A bill to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934, with 
respect to the hours of operation of certain 
broadcasting stations; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1870). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. H.R. 11974. A bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1871). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 6219. A bill to 
permit the vessel Bar-Ho IV to be used in the 
coastwise trade; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1875), Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 6456. A bill to 
permit the tugs John Roen, Jr., and Steve W. 
to be documented for use in the coastwise 
trade; with amendment (Rept. No. 1876). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 7741. A bill to 
permit the vessel Lucky Linda to be docu- 
mented for limited use in the coastwise trade; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1877). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 8168. A bill to 
admit the oil screw tugs Barbara, Ivalee, 
Lydia, and Alice and the barges Florida, 
DB-8, No. 220, and No. 235 to Ameri- 
can registry and to permit their use in the 
coastwise trade while they are owned by 
Standard Dredging Corp., a New Jersey cor- 
poration; with amendment (Rept. No. 1878). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 10022. A bill 
to amend section 510(a)(1), Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1879). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 2107. An act to 
amend title 14, United States Code, en- 
titled “Coast Guard“, to extend the applica- 
tion of certain laws relating to the military 
services to the Coast Guard for purposes of 
uniformity; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1880). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, CELLER: Committee of conference. 
S. 167. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to compel the production of docu- 
mentary evidence required in civil investiga- 
tions for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1884). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 698. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 1658, an act to amend the act 
of January 2, 1951, prohibiting the trans- 
portation of gambling devices in interstate 
and foreign commerce; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1885). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 699. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 10541, a bill to assist 
States and communities to carry out in- 
tensive vaccination programs designed to 
protect their populations, especially all 
preschool children, against poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, and tetanus, 
and against other diseases which may in the 
future become susceptible of practical elim- 
ination as a public health problem through 
such programs; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1886). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 700. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 11244, a bill to supplement 
certain provisions of Federal law incorporat- 
ing the Texas & Pacific Railway Co., in order 
to give certain additional authority to such 
company; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1887). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 701. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 11643, a bill to amend sec- 
tions 216(c) and 305(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, relating to the establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1888). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 702. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 11670, a bill to postpone 
by 3 months the date on or before which 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
shall report to the Congress the results of 
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its study and investigation pursuant to sec- 
tion 19(d) of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1889). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 703. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 12037, a bill to authorize 
the loan of naval vessels to friendly foreign 
countries and the extension of certain naval 
vessels loans now in existence; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1890). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1074. An act for the relief of Chao Yao 
Koh; with amendment (Rept. No. 1865). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1526. An act for the relief of Joey Kim 
Purdy; without amendment (Rept. No. 1866). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2309. An act for the relief of Tio Sien 


Tjiong; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1867). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2586. An act for the relief of Alexandra 
Callas; without amendment (Rept. No. 1868). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2736. An act for the relief of Arie Abra- 
movich; with amendment (Rept. No. 1869). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 7638. A bill for the relief of Kim 
Hyung In Comstock; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1872). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8730. A bill for the relief of Sister Mary 
Alphonsa (Elena Bruno) and Sister Mary 
Attilia (Filipa Todaro); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1873). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9915. A bill for the relief of Umberto 
Brezza; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1874). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1388. A bill for the relief of Tai Ja Lim 
and Tai Chung Lim; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1881). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2139. A bill for the relief of Suraj 
Din; without amendment (Rept. No. 1882). 
Refered to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5238. A bill for the relief of Horace 
Ambroise Didot; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1883). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 12240. A bill to amend the act of 
January 12, 1895, so as to include the Post- 
master of the House of Representatives for 
the purpose of determining the number of 
certain documents which shall be appor- 
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tioned to the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 
By Mr. HARDY: 
H.R. 12241. A bill to amend section 2306 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
late proposals shall not be considered in 
negotiating contracts after the prime con- 
tractor has obtained subcontractors to per- 
form work or furnish supplies needed for 
the performance of the contract; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 12242. A bill to provide for the tariff 
classification of certain particle board; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 12243. A bill to prohibit the sending 
as franked mail of solicitations for the trans- 
fer from one State to another State of busi- 
ness enterprises and operations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 12244. A bill to strengthen the com- 
petitive enterprise system by assisting quali- 
fied small business concerns to obtain leases 
of commercial and industrial property, where 
stringent credit requirements tend to exclude 
such concerns, by authorizing the Small 
Business Administration to guarantee, di- 
rectly or in cooperation with others, the pay- 
ment of rentals under such leases; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 12245. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
payments under the Uniformed Services Con- 
tingency Option Act shall not be considered 
as income for the purposes of payment of 
pension under laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 12246. A bill to authorize establish- 
ment of the Tock’s Island National Recrea- 
tion Area in the States of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12247. A bill to establish a President's 
Advisory Council on Education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R, 12248. A bill to provide for holding a 
White House Conference on Mental Health 
to be called by the President of the United 
States, to be planned and conducted by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with the assistance and cooperation of other 
departments and agencies represented on the 
Federal Council on Mental Health; to assist 
the several States in conducting similar con- 
ferences on mental health prior to the White 
House Conference on Mental Health, and 
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for related purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 12249. A bill to amend section 19a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to eliminate 
certain valuation requirements, and for other 

urposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 12250. A bill to extend for 2 years 
the period for which payments in lieu of 
taxes may be made with respect to certain 
real property transferred by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries 
to other Government departments; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 12251. A bill to make the Committee 
on Education, established by the act of July 
26, 1954, advisory to the President and avail- 
able to the States for consultation on means 
of improving the quality of education; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, McVEY: 

H.R. 12252. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp to commem- 
orate the centennial observance of the es- 
tablishment of U.S. National Cemetery No. 
1 in Fort Scott, Kans., as authorized by the 
Congress; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. R. 12253. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to make it clear that disaster loans 
in cases of flood or other catastrophe may 
be made with respect to property of any type 
(including summer homes as well as other 
residential property); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12254. A bill to require the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency to issue 
rules and regulations to minimize or elim- 
inate aircraft noise nuisance and hazards to 
persons or property on the ground; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 12255. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from the 
manufacturers’ excise tax certain automo- 
biles furnished without charge to schools for 
use in driver training programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITENER (by request) : 

H.R. 12256. A bill to amend the Code of 
Laws of the District of Columbia so as to 
provide for the creation of horizontal prop- 
erty regimes, regulations therefor, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 12257. A bill to amend the Federal 

Trade Commission Act, to promote quality 
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and price stabilization, to define and restrain 
certain unfair methods of distribution and 
to confirm, define, and equalize the rights of 
producers and resellers in the distribution 
of goods identified by distinguishing brands, 
names, or trademarks, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. Res. 697. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to non-Federal installation of electric gen- 
erating facilities at Hanford, Wash.; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BASS of New Hampshire: 

H.R. 12258. A bill for the relief of Richard 

A, Gagne; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BREWSTER: 

H.R. 12259. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Shing Chong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 12260. A bill for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles Edward Cunningham; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 12261. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Angelos A. Kambouris; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 12262. A bill for the relief of Paolo 

Lia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 12263. A bill for the relief of Nick 
Masonich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 12264. A bill for the relief of Estefania 
Racheva de Mussevits (nee Stefana Domus- 
stchieva) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XII, 


366. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Jovencio Azul, secretary of Municipal Board, 
Legazpi, Philippines, relative to protesting 
the vote by the U.S. House of Representatives 
that put down the Philippines war damages 
bill, and to state that their act is helping 
to bring discontent and hostility against the 
U.S. Government and thereby plant the seed 
of communism in the Philippines, which was 
pire ae to the Committee on Foreign 

‘airs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Russian Fishing Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a statement recently made 
by the Soviet Council of Ministers in- 
stituting a series of measures to increase 
total Russian fish catch and processing. 
The Council of Ministers and the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee have 
ordered fish catch increased from 3.6 to 


5 million tons by 1965. While the Rus- 
sian fishing industry has grown tre- 
mendously and is still growing, the U.S. 
fishing industry has declined steadily. 
Within the last few years the United 
States has dropped from second place in 
the world fish production to fifth place, 
with Japan, Russia, Red China, and Peru 
producing more than our country. 

It took a sputnik to alarm Americans 
into taking action on our scientific and 
technological programs. What is more 
alarming than the sight of Russian fish- 
ing vessels who are operating as close as 
15 miles from Cape Cod, on Georges 
Bank? These vessels have come earlier 
and in larger numbers this year. Latest 
reports state that there are presently 
from 150 to 180 Russian fishing vessels 


off Georges Bank. The Russians want 
to penetrate our fishing waters for two 
reasons: First, they want to defeat us 
through economic competition. This is, 
of course, a part of their cold war strat- 
egy; and, second, they want to use their 
fishing vessels for soundings for their 
large submarine fleet. I realize that 
there are no legal means to prevent the 
Russians from prowling in fishing wa- 
ters outside our own 3-mile coastal juris- 
diction. But we must remember that 
under no conditions can we afford to al- 
low the Soviet Union to outdistance us 
in the number and quality of our fishing 
vessels. 

Fishing, the oldest industry in the 
United States, is now threatened with 
extinction. This great industry must be 
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revived before it is completely inundated 
by Russian economic penetration. By 
reviving this industry they, in turn, will 
make an important and material contri- 
bution to our food supply and our na- 
tional defense and well-being of our 
citizens. 


Public Works Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Public Works has reported 
out H.R. 10113, a bill designed to give a 
prompt boost to the economy by ac- 
celerating public works employment. 
This bill contains no back-door financ- 
ing or standby provisions. It author- 
izes the appropriation of up to $900 mil- 
lion to meet our present urgent problem 
of unemployment, particularly in those 
areas where the need is greatest. 

No one can be complacent about the 
fact that we still have some 4 million men 
and women out of work. The record of 
the past 5 years, during which unem- 
ployment has constantly exceeded 5 per- 
cent of the labor force, is a clear warning 
that we need to take vigorous action now 
to restore fullemployment. At the same 
time, the assistance provided by this bill 
will add to our national wealth through 
the creation of a wide range of necessary 
community facilities. 

Unemployment is costly to our country 
in terms of human suffering, lost produc- 
tion which we can ill afford in the pres- 
ent circumstances of international crises, 
and in the cold dollars-and-cents costs 
of increased Government outlays and 
reduced revenues. This year the Fed- 
eral Government will pay out more than 
$4 billion in unemployment compensa- 
tion to provide a bare subsistence living 
for the jobless. We would all be far 
better off if these men and women could 
be provided with the productive, useful 
jobs which they so earnestly want. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all familiar with 
the uneven rate of economic recovery in 
recent months. While the Nation is far 
better off than it was at this time a year 
ago, we are still nowhere near full em- 
ployment or full capacity output. The 
recent sharp setback in the stock mar- 
ket, the failure of private plant and 
equipment spending to reach hoped-for 
levels, and the continued high level of 
unemployment emphasizes the need for 
the direct action which this bill provides. 
The one thing our country cannot afford 
is another recession. The greatest 
peacetime deficit in our history—$12 
billion—came about as a result of the 
1958 recession. 

H.R. 10113 authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $900 million to accelerate em- 
ployment on Federal, State, and local 
public works. To be eligible, Federal 
works must have been specifically au- 
thorized by the Congress. State and 
local projects, which would be aided by 
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50 percent grants under the bill, are 
limited to those n community 
facilities for which Federal aid is already 
authorized under other law. For ex- 
ample, sewer and water works, streets, 
public buildings, and the like could be 
aided. Schools, however, are not eli- 
gible. Assistance is limited to public 
works which will meet an essential pub- 
lic need, which can be started promptly 
and on which the bulk of the work can 
be done in 12 months, and which will pro- 

duce a net addition to employment. I 

urge all my colleagues to read the com- 

mittee report—House Report No. 1756— 

which explains the bill more fully and 

sets forth the urgent need for prompt 
action. 

To direct the aid to areas of greatest 
need, projects must be located in the 148 
industrial redevelopment areas eligible 
for assistance under section 5(a) of the 
Area Redevelopment Act, the 734 rural 
areas—and 50 Indian reservations—eli- 
gible under section 5(b) of that act, or 
the 132 labor market areas which have 
suffered from substantial unemployment 
for most of the past year. 

The following list shows the places 
currently eligible under the bill: 

AREAS ELIGIBLE FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLIC WORKS 
ASSISTANCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF H.R. 
10113, as REPORTED—PUBLIC WORKS AC- 
CELERATION ACT 
TABLE I.—SEC, 5(A) REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 

States and areas 

Alabama: Gadsden, Jasper. 

Alaska: Anchorage. 

Arkansas: Camden. 

California: Modesto, Ukiah. 

Connecticut: Ansonia, Bristol, Danielson. 

Georgia: Carrollton, Cedartown-Rockmart. 

Illinois: Cairo-Metropolis, Centralia, Har- 
risburg, Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frank- 
fort, Litchfield, Mount Vernon. 

Indiana: Evansville, New Castle, 

Kansas: Pittsburg. 

Kentucky: Corbin, Danville, Elizabeth- 
town, Hazard, Hopkinsville, Madisonville, 
Middlesboro-Harlan, Morehead-Grayson 
Paducah, Paintsville-Prestonsburg, Pike- 
ville-Willlamson, Richmond. 

Louisiana: Hammond, Opelousas. 

Maline: Biddeford-Sanford. 

Maryland: Cambridge, Cumberland, Ha- 
gerstown. 

Massachusetts; Fall River, Lowell, New 
Bedford, Newburyport, North Adams. 

Michigan; Adrian, Bay City, Detroit, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, Monroe, Port Huron, 
Traverse City. 

Minnesota: Brainerd-Grand Rapids, Du- 
luth-Superior, Hibbing-Virginia, 

Missouri: Flat River, Washington, 

Montana: Butte, Kalispell. 

New Jersey: Atlantic City, Bridgeton, Lake- 
wood-Toms River, Long Branch, Ocean 
City-Wildwood-Cape May, Paterson-Passaic. 

New York: Amsterdam, Auburn, Glovers- 
ville, Jamestown-Dunkirk, Ogdensburg- 
Massena-Malone, Oneonta, Plattsburgh, 
Schenectady, Watertown. 

North Carolina: Fayetteville, Henderson- 
Oxford, Kinston, Lumberton, Rockingham- 
Hamlet, Wilson. 

Ohio: Athens-Logan-Nelsonville, Batavia- 
Georgetown-West Union, Cambridge, Kent- 
Ravenna, Portsmouth-Chillicothe. 

Oklahoma: McAlester, Muskogee, Okmul- 
gee-Henryetta. 

Pennsylvania: Altoona, Berwick-Blooms- 
burg, Butler, Clearfield-Du Bois, Erie, Indi- 
ana, Johnstown, Kittanning-Ford City, Lew- 
istown, Meadville, New Castle, Pittsburgh, 
Pottsville-Lehighton, St. Marys, Sayre- 
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Athens-Towanda, Scranton, Sharon-Farrell, 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel, Union- 
town-Connellsville, Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton. 

Puerto Rico (Commonwealth of): Agua- 
dilla, Arecibo, Caguas, Carolina, Guayama, 
Manati, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, Yauco. 

Rhode Island: Providence-Pawtucket. 

South Carolina: Conway. 

Tennessee: Greenville, La Follette-Jellico- 
Tazewell, Harriman-Rockwood. 

Texas: Laredo. 

Virginia: Big Stone Gap-Appalachia. 

Washington: Aberdeen, Anacortes, Cen- 
tralia, Wenatchee, Yakima. 

West Virginia: Beckley, Bluefield, Charles- 
ton, Clarksburg, Fairmont, Huntington-Ash- 
land, Logan, Morgantown, New Martinsville, 
Oak Hill-Montgomery, Parkersburg, Point 
Pleasant-Gallipolis, Ronceverte-White Sul- 
phur Springs, Welch, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin: La Crosse. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 


TABLE H.— EC. 5(B) REDEVELOPMENT AREAS (EX- 
CLUDING INDIAN RESERVATION AREAS) 


States and county names 


Alabama: Autauga, Barbour, Bibb, Blount, 
Bullock, Butler, Cherokee, Chilton, Choctaw, 
Clarke, Conecuh, Coosa, Crenshaw, Cullman, 
Dallas, De Kalb, Elmore, Fayette, Greene, 
Hale, Jackson, Lamar, Limestone, Lowndes, 
Macon, Marengo, Marshall, Marion, Perry, 
Pickens, Russell, St. Clair, Shelby, Sumter, 
Washington, Wilcox, Winston. 

Alaska: Aleutian Islands: Election district 
No, 14, Barrow: Election district No. 21, 
Bethel: Election district No. 16, Bristol Bay: 
Election district No. 15, Cordova-McCarthy: 
Election district No. 7, Fairbanks: Election 
district No. 19, Kenai-Cook Inlet: Election 
district No. 12, Ketchikan: Election district 
No. 2, Kobuk: Election district No. 22, Ko- 
diak: Election district No. 13, Kuskokwim: 
Election district No. 17, Lynn Canal-Icy 
Straits: Election district No. 6, Nome: Elec- 
tion district No. 23, Palmer-Wasilla-Talkeet- 
na: Election District No. 9, Prince of Wales: 
Election district No. 1, Seward: Election dis- 
trict No. 11, Upper Yukon: Election district 
No. 20, Valdez-Chitina-Whittier: Election 
district No. 8, Wade Hampton: Election dis- 
trict No. 24, Wrangell-Petersburg: Election 
district No. 3, Yukon-Koyukuk: Election dis- 
trict No. 18. 

Arizona: Apache, Mohave, Navajo. 

American Samoa (Territory of): American 
Samoa, 

Arkansas: Ashley, Baxter, Chicot, Cle- 
burne, Conway, Crittenden, Desha, Drew, 
Franklin, Fulton, Independence, Izard, John- 
son, Lee, Lincoln, Little River, Madison, 
Marion, Montgomery, Newton, Perry, Phillips, 
Scott, Searcy, Sharp, Stone, Van Buren, 
Woodruff. 


California: Del Norte, Lassen, Plumas, 
San Benito, Sierra, Siskiyou, Trinity. 

Colorado: Alamosa, Clear Creek, Conejos, 
Costilla, Gilpin, Huerfano, Las Animas, 

Florida: Calhoun, Franklin, Holmes, Jack- 
son, Jefferson, Lafayette, Liberty, Pasco, 
Suwannee, Walton, Washington. 

Georgia: Baker, Baldwin, Banks, Barrow, 
Brantley, Bryan, Bulloch, Burke, Calhoun, 
Chattahoochee (except Fort Benning), Clay, 
Crisp, Dawson, Dooly, Dougherty, Early, El- 
bert, Forsyth, Franklin, Glascock, Gordon, 
Habersham, Hancock, Hart, Heard, Henry, 
Jefferson, Jenkins, Johnson, Laurens, Lee, 
Lincoln, Lumpkin, Macon, Marion, McIntosh, 
Meriwether, Montgomery, Oglethorpe, Pu- 
laski, Rabun, Randolph, Schley, Screven, 
Stewart, Sumter, Talbot, Taliaferro, Taylor 
Terrell, Toombs, Towns, Twiggs, Union, Wal- 
ton, Warren, Washington, Wayne, Webster, 
Wheeler, White, Wilkes, Worth. 

Guam (territory ot): Guam. 

Hawaii: Hawail, 

Idaho: Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Clear- 
water, Idaho, Kootenai, Shoshone: Avery- 
Clarkia census county divisions. 
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Illinois: Carroll, Edwards, Jersey, Rich- 
land, Marshall, Mercer, Monroe, Moultrie, 
Randolph. 

Indiana: Clark, Clay, Crawford, Dearborn, 
Greene, Harrison, Jasper, Jennings, Law- 
rence, Martin, Monroe, Morgan, Ohio, 
Orange, Perry, Pike, Pulaski, Ripley, Scott, 
Spencer, Stark, Sullivan, Switzerland, Ver- 
million, Washington. 

Iowa: Appanoose, Monroe. 

Kansas: Rice. 

Kentucky: Adair, Allen, Barren, Bath, 
Breckinridge, Butler, Calloway, Carlisle, 
Clinton, Crittenden, Cumberland, Edmon- 
son, Fulton, Green, Hart, Hickman, Law- 
rence, Lee, Lewis, Livingston, Logan, Lyon, 
Menifee, Metcalfe, McCreary, Monroe, Mor- 
gan, Nelson, Oldham, Owsley, Pendleton, 
Powell, Pulaski, Russell, Scott, Shelby, Simp- 
son, Warren, Wayne, Wolfe. 

Louisiana: Acadia, Allen, Ascension, Avo- 
yelles, East Carroll, East Feliciana, Evange- 
line, Franklin, Lafayette, Livingston, Madi- 
son, Natchitoches, Red River, Sabine, Tensas, 
Vermilion, Vernon, Washington, Webster, 
West Carroll. 

Maine: Towns in Aroostook County—Crys- 
tal, Dyer Brook, Hersey Town, Island Falls, 
Merrill, Moro Plantation, Oakfield, Sherman, 
Smyrna, Hancock County, Knox County, Lin- 
coln County; towns in Penobscot County 
Mount Chase Plantation, Patten, Stacyville, 
Township 2, Route 6, WELS (Hersey Town), 
Piscataquis, Washington. 

Maryland: Cecil, Garrett, Somerset. 

Massachusetts: Dukes; towns in Plymouth 
County—Kingston, Plymouth, Plympton. 

Michigan: Alger, Antrim, Arenac, Baraga, 
Benzie, Charlevoix, Cheboygan, Chippewa, 
Dickinson, Emmet, Gogebic, Gratiot, Hills- 
dale, Houghton, Huron, Iron, Keweenaw, 
Lake, Lapeer, Livingston, Luce, Mackinac, 
Manistee, Mecosta, Menominee (except town- 
ships of Harris, Myer, Spalding), Missaukee, 
Oceana, Ontonagon, Osceola, Otsego, Roscom- 
mon, Sanilac, Tuscola, Van Buren, Wexford. 

Minnesota: Beltrami, Carlton, Clearwater, 
Cook, Douglas, Hubbard, Kanabec, Koochi- 
ching, Lake, Lake of the Woods, Pine, Roseau. 

Mississippi: Attala, Amite, Benton, Boli- 
var, Calhoun, Carroll, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Claiborne, Clarke, Clay, Copiah, Covington, 
De Soto, Franklin, Hancock, Holmes, Hum- 
phreys, Issaquena, Jasper, Jefferson, Jefferson 
Davis, Kemper, Lafayette, Lawrence, Leake, 
Leflore, Lincoln, Madison, Marion, Marshall, 
Neshoba, Newton, Noxubee, Oktibbeha, Pa- 
nola, Pike, Pontotoc, Quitman, Sharkey, 
Simpson, Smith, Sunflower, Tallahatchie, 
Tate, Tippah, Tunica, Walthall, Warren, 
Washington, Webster, Wilkinson, Winston, 
Yalobusha, Yazoo. 

Missouri: Bollinger, Carter, Dallas, Douglas, 
Dent, Grundy, Hickory, Howell, Lafayette, 
Mercer, Ozark, Oregon, Pemiscot, Reynolds, 
Ripley, Shannon, Stone, Texas, Taney, 
Wayne, Wright. 

Montana: Carbon, Deer Lodge, Lake, Ra- 
valli, Sanders. 

Nebraska: Boone, Buffalo, Custer, Dawson, 
Garfield, Greeley, Howard, Loup, Nance, 
Sherman, Valley, Wheeler. 

Nevada: Lincoln, Mineral. 

New Mexico: Catron, Colfax, Grant, Gua- 
dalupe, McKinley, Mora, Rio Arriba, San- 
doval, San Juan, San Miguel, Santa Fe, So- 
corro, Taos, Torrance, Valencia, 

New York: Essex, Schoharie. 

North Carolina: Alleghany, Anson, Ashe, 
Avery, Bertie, Bladen, Carteret, Cherokee, 
Chowan, Clay, Columbus, Gates, Graham, 
Hoke, Hyde, Lincoln, Macon, Madison, Mitch- 
ell, Northampton, Person, Sampson, Swain, 
Warren, Washington, Watauga, Yancey. 

Ohio: Highland, Morgan, Washington. 

Oklahoma: Adair, Atoka, Cherokee, Choc- 
taw, Coal, Delaware, Grady, Haskell, Hughes, 
Johnston, Latimer, Le Flore, Marshall, Mayes, 
McCurtain, McIntosh, Murray, Nowata, Ot- 
tawa, Okfuskee, Pontotoc, Pushmataha, Se- 
quoyah, Wagoner. 
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Oregon: Clatsop, Columbia, Hood River, 
Josephine, Lincoln, Sherman, Wasco, Yam- 
hill 


Pennsylvania: Bedford, Clarion, Clinton, 
Forest, Fulton, Greene, Huntingdon, Jeffer- 
son, Lycoming, McKean, Monroe, Perry, Pike, 
Potter, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, 
Venango, Warren, Wayne, Wyoming. 

Puerto Rico (Commonwealth of): Barran- 
quitas, Ceiba, Comerio, Corozal, Fajardo, 
Humacao, Las Piedras, Luquillo, Maunabo, 
Naguabo, Naranjito, Orocovis, Quebradillas, 
Salinas, Trujillo Alto, Vega Alto, Vega Baja, 
Yabucoa. 

South Carolina: Aiken, Allendale, Bam- 
burg, Barnwell, Beaufort, Berkeley, Calhoun, 
Chester, Chesterfield, Clarendon, Colleton, 
Darlington, Dorchester, Hampton, Jasper, 
Kershaw, Lancaster, Lee, Marlboro, McCor- 
mick, Orangeburg, Williamsburg. 

South Dakota: Shannon. 

Tennessee; Benton, Bledsoe, Clay, Cocke, 
Cumberland, Decatur. De Kalb, Dickson, 
Fayette, Fentress, Grainger, Grundy, Han- 
cock, Hardeman, Hardin, Hickman, Houston, 
Humphreys, Jackson, Johnson, Macon, 
Marion, McNairy, Overton, Perry, Pickett, 
Putnam, Rhea, Robertson, Scott, Sequatchie, 
Sevier, Smith, Unicoi, Union, Van Buren, 
Wayne, White. 

Texas: Anderson, Angelina, Bowie, Camp, 
Cass, Cherokee, Delta, Dimmit, Franklin, 
Freestone, Gregg, Harrison, Henderson, Hop- 
kins, Houston, Jasper, Kenedy, Lamar, Leon, 
Limestone, Madison Marion, McCulloch, 
Montgomery, Morris, Nacogdoches, Newton, 
Panola, Polk, Rains, Red River, Robertson, 
Rusk, Sabine, San Augustine, San Jacinto, 
Shelby, Smith, Terrell, Titus, Trinity, Tyler, 
Upshur, Val Verde, Van Zandt, Waller, Wood, 
Zapata. 

Utah: Beaver, Carbon, Emery, Garfield, 
Juab, Sanpete, Summit, Wasatch. 

Virginia: Buchanan, Carroll, Cumberland, 
Dickenson, Fluvanna, Grayson, Russell, 
Scott. 

Virgin Islands (Territory of the): Virgin 
Islands. 

Washington: Clallam, Ferry, Jefferson, 
Kittitas, Okanogan, Pend Oreille, Pacific, San 
Juan, Stevens. 

West Virginia: Braxton, Calhoun, Clay, 
Gilmer, Grant, Hampshire, Hardy, Lewis, 
Lincoln, except Harts Creek District, Morgan, 
Nicholas, Pendleton, Pocahontas, Preston, 
Randolph, Roane, Summers, Tucker, Upshur, 
Webster, Wyoming. 

Wisconsin: Ashland, Bayfield, Burnett, 
Door, Florence, Forest, Iron, Juneau, Lang- 
lade, Lincoln, Marinette, Menominee, 
Oneida, Portage, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, Tay- 
lor, Vilas, Washburn. 

Wyoming: Big Horn, Lincoln. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 


TABLE III.—SEC, 5(B) REDEVELOPMENT AREAS; 
INDIAN RESERVATION AREAS 
States and Reservations 

Alaska: Bristol Bay area, Norton Sound 
area, Cook Inlet area, Southeast area. 

Arizona: Colorado River, Fort Apache, 
Gila River, Hopi, Navajo, Papago, San Carlos, 
Salt River. 

Idaho: Fort Hall, Nez Perce. 

Minnesota: Northern Minnesota reserva- 
tion area (Leech Lake, Nett Lake, Red Lake, 
and White Earth). 

Mississippi: Choctaw. 

Montana: Blackfeet, Crow, Flathead, Fort 
Belknap. 

Montana: Fort Peck, Northern Cheyenne, 
Rocky Boys. 

Nebraska: Omaha-Winnebago. 

Nevada: Pyramid Lake. 

New Mexico: Acomo, Isleta Pueblo, La- 
guna Pueblo, Jemez, Jicarilla, Mescalero, Ra- 
mah, Santo Domingo, Zuni. 

North Carolina: Eastern Cherokee. 
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North Dakota: Fort Berthold, Fort Tot- 
ten or Devils Lake, Standing Rock Sioux, 
Turtle Mountain. 

Oregon: Warm Springs. 

South Dakota: Cheyenne River, Crow 
Creek-Lower Brule. 

South Dakota: Pine Ridge, Rosebud, Sis- 
seton, Yankton. 

Utah: Uintah and Ouray. 

Washington: Colville, Yakima. 

Wisconsin: Northwestern Wisconsin reser- 
vation area (Bad River, Lac Courte Greilles, 
Lac du Flambeau, Red Cliff, and St. Croix). 

Wyoming: Wind River. 

Source: US. Department of Commerce, 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 


TABLE IV.—AREAS OF RELATIVELY CONTINUOUS 
SUBSTANTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT,’ APRIL 1962 


Forty-one major areas 


Alabama: Birmingham, Mobile. 

California: Fresno, Los Angeles-Long 
Beach, San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, 
San Diego, Stockton. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, New Britain, 
Waterbury. 

Florida: Miami. 

Indiana: South Bend, Terre Haute. 

Kentucky: Louisville. 

Louisiana: Baton Rouge, New Orleans. 

Massachusetts: Brockton, Lawrence-Haver- 
hill, Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke. 

Michigan: Battle Creek, Muskegon-Muske- 
gon Heights. 

Missouri: Kansas City. 

New Jersey: Jersey City, Newark, New 
Brunswick-Perth Amboy. 

New York: Buffalo, Utica-Rome. 

North Carolina: Asheville, Durham. 

Ohio: Canton, Hamilton-Middletown, Lo- 
rain-Elyria, Toledo, Youngstown-Warren. 

Oregon: Portland. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga, Knoxville. 

Texas: Beaumont-Port Arthur. 

Washington: Spokane, Tacoma. 

Ninety-one smaller areas 

Alabama: Anniston, Talladega. 

Arkansas: Camden. 

California: Eureka, Oxnard. 

Colorado: Pueblo. 

Connecticut: Meriden, Middletown, Nor- 
wich, Torrington, Willimantic. 

Delaware: Dover. 

Florida: Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood, Sara- 
sota-Bradenton. 

Georgia: Griffin, Toccoa. 

Illinois: Canton, Danville, Decatur, Gales- 
burg, Kankakee, La Salle, Mattoon, 

Indiana: Connersville, Michigan City-La 
Porte, Muncie, Vincennes, 

Kansas: Coffeyville-Independence-Parsons, 

Kentucky: Owensboro. 

Louisiana: Alexandria, Lake Charles. 

Maine: Lewiston-Auburn. 

Massachusetts: Milford, Newburyport. 

Michigan: Holland-Grand Haven, Ionia- 
Belding-Greenville, Iron Mountain, Jackson, 
Mount Pleasant, Sturgis. 

Mississippi: Biloxi-Gulfport, Greenville, 
Laurel, Tupelo. 

Missouri: Cape Girardeau. 

Nevada: Las Vegas. 

New Jersey: Newton. 


1 Areas which are not designated as rede- 
velopment areas, but which have been classi- 
fied as areas of substantial unemployment 
for at least 9 months during the year ending 
April 1962. Unemployment in areas classi- 
fied as areas of substantial unemployment 
usually represents 6 percent or more of the 
local labor force, discounting seasonal or 
temporary factors and where the outlook 
gives no indication of improvement in the 
near future. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Employment Security, U.S. Employment 
Service, Washington, D.C. 
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New York: Batavia, Corning-Hornell, El- 
mira, Glens Falls-Hudson Falls, New- 
burgh-Middletown-Beacon, Olean-Salaman~ 
ca, Wellsville. 

North Carolina: Fayetteville, Forest City- 
Rutherfordton, Greenville, Hendersonville, 
Lumberton, Mount Airy, North Wilkesboro, 
Rocky Mount, Waynesville, Wilson. 

Ohio: Ashtabula-Conneaut, Athens, East 
Liverpool-Salem, Fremont, Kent-Ravenna, 
Mount Vernon, New Philadelphia-Dover, 
Sandusky, Zanesville. 

Oklahoma: Ardmore, Shawnee. 

Oregon: Klamath Falls, North Bend-Coos 
Bay, Roseburg. 

Pennsylvania: Bradford, Lock Haven, Oil 
City-Franklin-Titusville, Warren, Williams- 


Tennessee: Bristol-Johnson City-Kings- 
port, Cleveland. 

Texas: Texarkana, 

Utah: Provo-Orem. 

Virginia: Covington-Clifton Forge. 

Washington, Bellingham. 

West Virginia: Martinsburg. 

Wisconsin: Marinette-Menominee. 


Ninety-ninth Anniversary of West Vir- 
ginia’s Statehood Commemorated With 
Former President Truman and Gov- 
ernor Barron in Leading Roles at 
Ceremonies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
State of West Virginia observed its 99th 
anniversary yesterday with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

A significant address by former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman was the feature 
of the event, which was held on the lawn 
of the State Capitol at Charleston. The 
program was presented simultaneously 
to the assembled audience and through- 
out the State on radio and television 
networks. 

I was privileged to have had the 
pleasant assignment of introducing for- 
mer President Truman. 

Mine was the responsibility, I recall, 
to have been a Member of the Congress 
when the former President came to 
Washington as a Senator from Missouri. 
I was serving my earlier years in the 
House of Representatives, and it was a 
pleasure to have been associated with 
Harry S. Truman while he was vigorous 
and effective in the Senate, and later 
as he performed duties as a forthright 
Presiding Officer in his tenure as Vice 
President. 

In addition to incumbent Gov. W. W. 
Barron, former Govs. Homer A. Holt, 
Okey L. Patteson, and Cecil H. Under- 
wood, and former U.S. Senator W. Chap- 
man Revercomb participated. 

H. Ward Christopher of Morgantown, 
general chairman of West Virginia cen- 
tennial funds, was master of ceremonies. 
Chairman Charles Hodel of Beckley and 
members of the West Virginia Centen- 
nial Commission, as well as representa- 
tives from centennial committees of the 
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State’s counties also participated. The 
gracious wife of our Governor was in- 
troduced. 

The Reverend John F. Streng, D.D., of 
the St. James Lutheran Church at 
Wheeling, spoke the invocation as fol- 
lows: 


God of our fathers. Thou hast bequeathed 
to us this holy sovereign soil flowing with 
milk and honey in the rock, carved and 
carpeted with rocks and rills and woods and 
templed hills. Our hearts with rapture thrill 
as we intone this day the 99th psalm of life 
for this State. We are met to praise Thy 
guiding hand and the foresight of prophet 
and pioneer. On the eve of a century of 
bountiful blessings we humbly recall the 
faith of our fathers in Thy providence and in 
the unrivaled resources of Thy good earth. 

Thou hast ordained that in the leadership 
of the State the welfare of many rests upon 
the shoulders of a few. Past statesmen and 
kindred heroes combined diverse talents to 
bring forth upon this portion of our con- 
tinent a new commonwealth dedicated to 
the tion that mountaineers shall al- 
ways be free. With a holy zeal in their 
bosom they transfigured soil and soul. 

As the early afternoon shadows of the 
20th century lengthen into our 1963 centen- 
nial, teach us that the salvation of the State 
lies in the watchfulness of the citizens. 
Thou hast welded this land into one Na- 
tion, indivisible, under God. Thou hast 
made it a land of the free with a home for 
the brave. Alert every citizen to be a radi- 
ant ambassador of good will. 

Into Thy providence we commend the 
President of the United States, the Con- 
gress, our Governor, and the legislature. 
Bless today’s honored guest that his words 
of wisdom may saturate each mind to pro- 
mote domestic tranquillity and peace 
through brotherhood. This we ask in the 
holy name of Jesus Christ, our Lord, the 
Prince of Peace. Amen. 


Present as a guest of Governor Barron 
and introduced to the large audience 
was Harmon S. Hamrick of Valley Head, 
Randolph County, who, like the State of 
West Virginia, is 99 years old. 

Also recognized was Mayor John 
Shanklin of Charleston. 

Musical selections for the occasion 
were presented by the Charleston High 
School 110-piece band under the direc- 
tion of Robert Williams. 

A flypast and salute for the event was 
flown by the 130th Troop Carrier Group 
of the West Virginia Air Guard com- 
manded by Lt. Col. Ralph E. Cowgill. 

Four sergeants from the 16th Special 
Forces Group, Airborne, comprised the 
Governor’s honor guard and presented 
the colors with a 35-star flag emblematic 
of the fact that West Virginia was the 
35th State admitted to the Union of 
States 99 years ago. 

A 99-voice choir—the augmented Cal- 
vary Baptist Church Choir of Charles- 
ton—sang the National Anthem and the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Governor Barron made forceful re- 
marks. 

Former President Truman, speaking 
extemporaneously, remarked on the 
value that citizens generally and 
younger people especially can receive 
from the events of history. He discussed 
from his own intimate viewpoint im- 
portant. events in history contemporary 
with his years as President of the United 
States. And he drew on his broad per- 
sonal experiences as a national and 
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world leader in perilous times to impart 
a significant message to West Virginians 
grateful for his leadership, his service, 
and the recognition he accorded our 
State on numerous occasions—and es- 
pecially by being with us on our 99th 
anniversary. His message was appreci- 
ated by leaders and citizens observing 
not only the 99th anniversary of their 
State but also the beginning of a year 
of conscientious preparation for the 
West Virginia centennial next year. 

The benediction was pronounced by 
the Reverend Frank Rowley of Christ 
Episcopal Church of Bluefield, as fol- 
lows: 


Almighty God, who hast given us this 
good land for our heritage; we humbly be- 
seech thee that we may always prove our- 
selves a people mindful of thy favor and 
glad to do thy will. Bless our land with 
honorable industry, sound learning, and pure 
manners. Save us from violence, discord, 
and confusion; from pride and arrogancy, 
and from every evil way. Defend our liber- 
ties, and fashion into one united people the 
multitudes brought hither out of many kin- 
dreds and tongues. Endue with the spirit 
and wisdom those to whom in thy Name 
we entrust the authority of government, that 
there may be justice and peace at home, and 
that, through obedience to thy law, we may 
show forth thy praise among the nations of 
the earth. In the time of prosperity, fill 
our hearts with thankfulness, and in the day 
of trouble, suffer not our trust in thee to 
fail; all which we ask through Jesus Christ 
Our Lord. Amen. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the remarks of Governor 
Barron and my remarks in introducing 
former President Truman. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY Gov. W. W. BARRON ON WEST 
VIRGINIA ANNIVERSARY AND CENTENNIAL 
PREPARATIONS 


This is a historic occasion for West Vir- 
ginia. I am very proud to be a part of it. 
It is a privilege and an honor to join with 
President Truman, our former Governors, 
and so many other distin citizens 
in taking note of the State’s 99th birthday. 

We are especially grateful to President 
Truman for graciously consenting to be with 
us. We need his wisdom and his counsel 
as we dedicate ourselves today to the job of 
financing our centennial so that we may cele- 
brate West Virginia’s 100 years of statehood, 
in dignity and in pride, when that great day 
comes on June 20. 1963. As Governor, and 
speaking for all the citizens of West Virginia, 
I welcome President Truman to Charleston 
and thank him for coming. We are truly 
honored by his presence, 

We have reached a critical time in plan- 
ning for our centennial. We need up to a 
million dollars to get our planned programs 
off the drawing board and into being. The 
need is urgent, for we cannot make definite 
commitments until we know how much 
money we have. 

The legislature appropriated $400,000 so 
that we could start planning for the centen- 
nial that means so much to West Virginia's 
progress in the years ahead. It was the 
understanding when the appropriation was 
made that the general public would be asked 
at the proper time to augment it with con- 
tributions necessary to defray the total cost. 
That time has arrived. 

We set aside the State’s 99th birthday as 
a day of dedication to start the centen- 
nial fundraising campaign on a statewide 
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basis. Similar meetings will be held during 

the next several weeks in other cities 

throughout the State so that everyone may 
contribute to and work for the success of 
the centennial. 

West Virginia was born during the agony 
and turmoil of the Civil War. We have made 
great progress in our first century of state- 
hood. The future appears to be bright. We 
have much to celebrate. 

Before we celebrate, though, we must dedi- 
cate ourselves to financing the centennial 
program. That we will do. You may count 
on it. 

REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
IN INTRODUCING FORMER PRESIDENT TRU- 
MAN AT WEST VIRGINIA 99TH ANNIVERSARY 
CEREMONY 


From farm boy to leader in battle in 
World War I, from merchant to judge and 
to U.S. Senator, Harry S. Truman progressed 
to the highest office in our land. 

Elected to the U.S. Senate in 1934, he was 
reelected in 1940. He resigned in 1945 to 
accept the Vice-Presidency to which he had 
been elected with President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1944. With the President's 
death, he became Chief Executive of the 
United States on April 12, 1945. He was 
elected in 1948 for the term which ended in 
1953. Since then he has been a dedicated 
citizen and elder statesman in the same tra- 
dition of the years of his dedicated service. 

History will record that he served as Presi- 
dent almost 8 dangerous years. They were 
years which called for decisions in depth. 
And Harry S. Truman made them with cour- 
age and conviction. 

Indeed, he has been associated with the 
writing of substantial chapters of American 
and world history. Perhaps this is why he 

such an acute sense of history and 
why he evaluates historical events with ac- 
curacy and acumen. We believe these are 
underlying reasons why Mr. Truman is with 
us at this significant observance of our 
State’s 99th anniversary initiating a year of 
preparation for the West Virginia centennial. 

Ladies and gentlemen—the former Presi- 
dent of the United States—the Honorable 
Harry S. Truman. 


Baltic Mass Deportations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the mass 
deportations of the peoples of the three 
Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia—took place just 21 years ago 
this month. These three little countries 
were the first victims, or the first cap- 
tive nations, to be subjugated by Mos- 
cow. As such, this is a sad anniversary 
not only for the peoples of those three 
countries, but for the whole free world. 

Their suffering and their exile cannot 
and should not be forgotten by the free 
world. Their lands have been taken, 
their culture, religion, and language are 
being destroyed, their people enslaved. 
This is the way communism deals with 
small nations in its efforts to annihilate 
them and assimilate them. 

Let their suffering and their anguish, 
both physical and mental, serve as a 
warning to other small nations in Asia, 
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Africa, and elsewhere, who are flirting 
with communism and heaping abuse on 
the free nations of the Western World. 
Their fate will not be any different, un- 
less they wake up in time and realize the 
threat to their national survival on the 
part of Communist imperialism. 

In the meantime, we must do all in our 
power to encourage the Baltic peoples in 
their ordeal and to provide every possible 
support to them. We must help them 
maintain their cultural and religious life 
in order to be able to rehabilitate their 
national life when they are liberated 
from Communist domination. We pray 
that this day will come soon. 


Acid Mine Drainage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a radio script which I 
make weekly to my constituents in West 
Virginia, and this week my talk had to 
do with acid mine drainage, It is a sub- 
ject of vital importance to my State as 
well as those other States having the 
same problem, and I most earnestly com- 
mend its reading to my colleagues in the 
House, 

Acm MINE DRAINAGE 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Abraham Ribicoff has made a report 
to a congressional committee that has great 
significance to the State of West Virginia, 
particularly northern West Virginia. 

The Secretary submitted a report on the 
problem of mine acid pollution of water. 
After recommending a program of sealing 
abandoned mines, the Secretary’s official re- 
port had this to say regarding the benefits, 
and I quote: 

“Reduction of acid pollution would re- 
store vast quantities of water resources for 
municipal and industrial use, propagation 
of fish and fish food organisms, aquatic life 
and wildlife, recreational purposes, and all 
other legitimate uses. Most of the streams 
affected by acid mine wastes are located in 
economically depressed areas. Many of these 
are located in or adjacent to densely pop- 
ulated areas. Reclamation for recreation 
and fisheries purposes may provide great 
benefits and offer an entirely new recreation- 
oriented industry for the area.” 

When we see the effort made throughout 
the State to develop and encourage tourism 
as an important part of our economy, the 
significance of this recommendation be- 
comes readily apparent. 

It has particular significance for the 
northern part of West Virginia because the 
problem is less acute in southern West Vir- 
ginia. The southern West Virginia coal 
seams produce alkaline drainage, which 
neutralizes the acid. In fact, at least 77 
public water supplies in southern West Vir- 
ginia are obtained chiefiy from coal mine 
drainage, several of which are from aban- 
doned coal mines. 

I am sure I shall be pardoned for claim- 
ing some ownership in the report from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. For some time I have been urging a 
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Federal program of coal mine sealing. It 
would serve the dual purpose of providing 
pure water, as well as useful employment. 

Early in 1961 I had a series of conferences 
with the Blatnik subcommittee, I was urg- 
ing the inclusion of a program of sealing 
abandoned coal mines in the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act of 1961. Some testimony 
had been presented to the committee in- 
dicating that perhaps such runoff did not 
pollute water. As a compromise the House 
Committee on Public Works ordered an in- 
vestigation and report. The investigation 
has been completed by the Public Health 
Service, and the report transmitted to the 
Public Works Committee by Secretary Ribi- 
coff. 

The report sets forth clearly the reasons 
why I have addressed myself so aciduously 
to this problem. It points out that acid 
mine drainage is a major pollution problem 
for municipal and industrial water supplies 
in the upper Ohio River Basin. Of the three 
principal rivers in the Pittsburgh area, 
Monongahela River has the greatest acid 
concentration. Much of the water is hard 
and corrosive, and occasionally has objec- 
tionable color, odor, and taste. Water from 
the West Fork and Monongahela Rivers is 
used extensively for municipal and indus- 
trial water supply. Municipal water is gen- 
erally neutralized and softened, while many 
of the industrial water supplies are neu- 
tralized only. 

Underground water resources are vitally 
important to this area because of the quality 
of the surface resources, The use of ground 
water in the area has doubled in the past 
two decades. Ground water near the Ohio 
River often has chemical characteristics 
similar to those of water from the Ohio 
River because the well water is supplied 
largely by river infiltration. 

Damages occur to all water users of 
streams polluted by acid drainage. While 
some of the damages may be measured by 
dollars and cents, it is virtually impossible 
to estimate all damages. It is estimated 
that the annual damages to water supplies, 
structures, and navigation equipment in the 
upper Ohio River drainage basin run be- 
tween $3 and $4 million. One estimate 
stated that the additional costs for water- 
treating chemicals due directly or indirectly 
to acid mine waters for Wheeling, Fairmont, 
and Morgantown amounted to $50,000 an- 
nually. The residual chemicals remaining 
after treating the acid caused annual dam- 
age of $20,000 in Fairmont and Morgantown, 
and probably about $60,000 at Wheeling. 
This estimate was based upon a 1938 study. 
We can imagine the increase as of 1962. 

This problem was attacked during the 
thirties. Almost $7 million was spent un- 
der the various public works programs from 
1933 to 1938 for mine sealing in the eastern 
coal States. These mine sealing programs 
coped largely with drift mines. The proce- 
dures followed were to wall up all openings 
to the mines and seal all surface cracks, 
leaving one or more outlets provided wit 
masonry traps. These traps were so con- 
structed that a water seal was maintained, 
allowing water to flow out, but preventing 
air from entering. It is air that oxydizes 
the minerals to form sulfuric acid. 

At the termination of the mine sealing 
programs, neither the Federal Government 
nor the State legislatures provided funds 
for the maintenance of the seals. This has 
allowed the seals to deteriorate over the past 
20 years. Bootleg coal mine operators dur- 
ing World War II and immediately following 
destroyed many seals. As a result most of 
the value of the sealing program of the 
thirties has been lost. 

Corrective actions on abandoned mines 
present a serious financial and administra- 
tive problem because many of the mined- 
out areas are no longer under the control 
of responsible cral operators. The State 
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water pollution control agencies in the 
problem areas are aware of the 

caused and the need for control. However, 
their powers are often limited by inadequate 
budgets to support mine drainage control 
problems. 

In summary the report makes these con- 
clusions: 

Acid mine water is associated with the 
mining of various ores throughout the world. 
The major acid mine water problems in the 
United States result from the mining of both 
anthracite and bituminous coal. Acid mine 
drainage has been called the greatest single 
water pollution problem in the Ohio River 
drainage basin. The acid drainage problem 
in the anthracite fields of northeastern Penn- 
sylvania is of major concern but of less 
volume than the problem in the bituminous 
fields. Acid mine drainage is not as broad 
n problem in the mining of coal and other 
ores in the western section of the United 
States. 

Discharge of acid mine water into streams 
occasions damage to all water uses of the 
streams. The major effect of acid mine water 
on streams is to alter the chemical quality 
of the water. Some of the damages are 
tangible and can be estimated in monetary 
terms. Others are intangible and difficult 
if not impossible to evaluate. Acid pollu- 
tion may destroy fish and fish food organisms 
in a stream, damage recreational and esthetic 
values, cause corrosive damage to transpor- 
tation equipment, structures, and all equip- 
ment located in the streams, and require 
extra and expensive treatment when the 
polluted resources are utilized for municipal 
and industrial water. 

The production of acid water is not due 
entirely to man’s operation but man’s role 
has been, and still is, one of increasing 
the amount of exposed material containing 
iron and sulfur and, consequently, the 
amount of acid produced. The accepted 
theory of acid formation in coal mines with 
the subsequent appearance of the acid in 
coal mine drainage, is oxidation of iron py- 
rite and subsequent hydrolysis of the iron 
sulfate formed. The variation in chemical 
contents of the acid mine water is related, 
in some degree, to the various geological de- 
posits contiguous to the coal seam. 

The sources of acid mine drainage are 
numerous. Acid water is found not only in 
active mining operations, but also in inactive 
and abandoned workings which produce acid 
and may be expected to continue to do so 
until some control measure is applied. 
Abandoned mines are responsible for at least 
50 percent of the acid load. There are more 
than 20,000 abandoned mine openings and 
other openings where mine sealing might be 
applied. The amount of acid produced by 
refuse piles is particularly high and of major 
concern. The acid load discharged into the 
streams of the United States amounts to ap- 
proximately 3.5 million tons annually, and 
more than 4,000 miles of major streams are 
affected. A comprehensive up-to-date sum- 
mary of the magnitude of the acid drainage 
problem is not available. Reliable estimates 
of the total number of active, marginal and 
abandoned mines are also lacking. Exten- 
sive field investigations would be required 
to prepare accurate summaries. 

Various methods to reduce acid formation 
have been developed in the past. High cost 
and technical failure in achieving successful 
field applications have resulted in abandon- 
ment of most methods. Mine sealing offers 
the most promising hope in abating acid 
formation, Water seals are preferable to air 
seals on abandoned mines when conditions 
permit complete inundation of the mine. 
Sealing of abandoned mines and other mine 
openings, where practical, would reduce the 
annual acid load by 60 to 70 percent. Sealing 
worked-out sections of active mines would 
be beneficial if sealing could be done with- 
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out creating safety hazards. Uniform pump- 
ing of mine water or the use of equalizing 
reservoirs for controlled of mine 
water would reduce the acid load on many 
streams. 

This official document opens several 
courses of action. Areas eligible for assist- 
ance under area redevelopment programs, if 
they do not have such projects already, 
might amend their overall economic develop- 
ment plans to do so. It could be presented 
as a means of improving water supply to 
bring in new industry or to encourage tour- 
ism. It could be possible that such projects 
might be undertaken under the proposed 
new public works program. Legislation au- 
thorizing a public works program has passed 
the Senate and is pending before the House. 

If I may be permitted a change of pace, I 
should like to pass on a definition. At lunch 
the other day, one of my colleagues defined 
a “modern American” as a man who comes 
home from the office and changes into a 
tweed suit. He drinks a scotch on the rocks 
from a Swedish crystal glass, while nibbling 
Russian caviar. His meal is served on 
Japanese dinnerware. After dinner he drives 
his Jaguar to a French movie. When he 
returns, he lights a Cuban cigar, pours a 
pony of Portuguese brandy, sits down to a 
Swiss portable typewriter, and writes a letter 
to the President complaining about the out- 
flow of gold. 

I thank you. 


The Associated Correspondents News 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call the attention of this body to a new 
development in the ranks of American 
Negro citizens. It is the founding of the 
first wire news service, geared to the 
gathering and transmission of reports on 
the activities and progress of Negroes. 

This new and far-reaching venture has 
been undertaken here in the Capital of 
our great Nation under the name of As- 
sociated Correspondents News Service, at 
1502 Massachusetts Avenue SE. 

It comes on the eve of the centennial 
observance of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, which on January 1, 1963, will 
mark the 100th year of the Negro’s free- 
dom from bondage. It is striking testi- 
mony of the Negro American’s endeavor 
over those 100 years to make the valuable 
contributions to his country and, indeed, 
the world, of which he is capable and 
willing 


This Associated Correspondents News 
Service is one of the dramatic examples 
of what can happen in a free society, 
where the individual or groups of indi- 
viduals, given the slightest opportunity, 
can and will perform with credit and 
ability that ultimately redounds to the 
good of the whole society. 

I am proud to pay tribute to the 
launching of this historic venture and 
to the youthful pioneers of this new fron- 
tier for American Negroes and America 
herself. Mr. Charles Sharpe, as editor 
and chief executive; Mr. Ben Gordon, as 
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managing editor, and Mr. Otis Thomp- 
son, as chief correspondent, are heading 
a staff of professionally competent jour- 
nalists who offer a service which can 
provide creditable grounds for a fast and 
lasting link of friendship between our 
country and the emerging African na- 
tions, many of whom look to the United 
States and its Constitution for emula- 
tion and guidance. 

Coupled with the events of our times 
which show American Negroes making 
steady progress, this new step serves to 
remind us that there is ever an avant- 
garde whose concern for America and 
her welfare inspires them, above all odds, 
to exert their efforts on her behalf, for, 
as surely as any segment of this popula- 
tion is deterred or helped to advance, it 
will have its effect on the whole. 

This is the significance of the Asso- 
ciated Correspondents News Service, and 
it is this that I commend to you. 


New Frontiers in Technical Education— 
An Address at the Annual Meeting of 
the Technical Institute Division of the 
American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation, U.S. Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., June 18, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 18, 1962, I had the honor of ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of the Tech- 
nical Institute Division of the American 
Society for Engineering Education at the 
U.S. Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

In this speech I discussed my bill, H.R. 
10396, the Technical Education Act of 
1962. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of this address in the RECORD. 

The text follows: 

NEW FRONTIERS IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Elected politicians are by definition peo- 
ple who live dangerously, but as a politician 
who never got beyond high school physics 
and college algebra, I am taking a greater 
than customary risk in talking about tech- 
nicians at a meeting of engineers. 

I am honored by the invitation to address 
the annual meeting of the technical insti- 
tute division of the American Society for 
Engineering Education and I am here on 
serious business. I have come to talk about 
the Technical Education Act of 1962 and to 
ask for your help. 

What I propose to do this morning is tell 
you how this new legislative proposal was 
born, describe its main features, give you 
some of the reasons a number of us in Con- 
gress feel the legislation is necessary, analyze 
some of the points at issue, say who is for 
the bill and who is against it, and finally 
suggest what you, as the group most cen- 
trally concerned with engineering education 
in the United States, can do to help bring 
about the passage of the Technical Education 
Act of 1962. 


1962 


Let me begin with the natural history of 
the bill, a history that begins less than a 
year ago. 

Last September, in the closing days of the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress, the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Congressman ADAM CLAYTON 
POWELL, of New York, commissioned five 
members of his committee, three Demo- 
crats, Representatives ROBERT N. Grarmo, of 
Connecticut; James G. O’Hara, of Michigan, 
and me, and Republicans ALBERT H. QUIE, of 
Minnesota, and CHARLES E. GOODELL, of New 
York, to study the unmet needs in higher 
education in those fields which contribute 
most directly to national security and eco- 
nomic growth and to present to him recom- 
mendations for specific legislative action. I 
had the honor of serving as chairman of that 
group. 

I think you will be interested to know that 
all of us shared a concern over the effects 
of Federal programs in emphasizing sciences 
and mathematics at the expense of the hu- 
manities and social sciences. It may there- 
fore surprise you that the major new recom- 
mendation of our group called for the 
training of greatly increased numbers of 
semiprofessional technicians at the college 
level. 

ADVISORY GROUP STUDY 

The Advisory Group on Higher Education 
did its work in a somewhat unconventional 
way. Instead of holding formal hearings, we 
conducted a series of informal, off-the- 
record discussions with recognized leaders 
in the scientific and university community 
and authorities on scientific and professional 
manpower. 

Dr. James Killian of MIT and President 
Russell Beatty of Wentworth Institute did 
most to focus our attention on the shortage 
of semiprofessional technicians. Other 
members of the panels supported their 
views. 

Every member of our group was impressed 
by the experts’ sense of urgency about the 
need in this fleld. On the evidence, we 
unanimously concluded that legislation to 
do something about it was essential. Our 
bill to encourage the education of many 
more semiprofessional technicians; the cre- 
ation of new facilities was a genuinely bi- 
partisan proposal. All five members of our 
group, Democrats and Republicans, and the 
chairman of the full committee, Mr. Powell, 
introduced the bill in late February. 

I should here note that we were originally 
most concerned about the shortage of engi- 
neering technicians because of the ambitious 
projects of the space program. Later study, 
however, made clear that we need to train 
more semiprofessionals in medical and den- 
tal technology, mathematics and the physi- 
cal and biological sciences as well. 


PROVISIONS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


Let me here outline the major provisions 
of the Technical Education Act of 1962 and 
also note that the June 1962 issue of Tech- 
nical Education News contains an excellent 
summary as well. 

First, the bill calls for Federal grants on 
a matching basis to the States to undertake 
three necessary preliminaries: (1) To make 
inventories of existing college level programs 
which prepare students for employment at 
the semiprofessional level; (2) to survey the 
technical manpower requirements for semi- 
professional technicians in engineering, 
scientific and other technological fields which 
are essential to national security and eco- 
nomie growth; (3) to develop State plans 
for expansion, establishment or improvement 
of programs of technical education which will 
assist in meeting the national needs for 
semiprofessional technicians. 

Second, the bill would provide for as- 
sistance through matching grants to the 
States for implementing these State plans for 
technical education. The bill authorizes $40 
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million a year for this year and each of the 


next 4 years for encouragement of technical 


education programs. 

Eligible to receive grants—as the bill now 
stands—would be public and private non- 
profit institutions which provide full-time 
instruction in an organized occupational cur- 
riculum in engineering, mathematics or the 
physical or biological sciences which prepare 
students for immediate employment at the 
semiprofessional level. 

The members of the advisory group hoped 
for early hearings on the technical education 
bill, but the congressional mill grinds slowly 
at the start of a session and it was not until 
the middle of April that hearings were tenta- 
tively set. These were postponed and an- 
other postponement wiped out hearing dates 
in the middle of May. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that hear- 
ings on the bill were held on the 31st of 
May and the 1st and 4th of June. I think 
that these initial hearings served an ex- 
tremely useful purpose by focusing atten- 
tion on the semiprofessional technician and 
his education and bringing into the open 
some confusions and conflicts in technical 
education, 


BILL WINS WIDE SUPPORT 


The list of nongovernmental organizations 
which testified in support of the Technical 
Education Act is, I think, a most impressive 
one. It includes the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, American Council on 
Education, Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, and the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. The 
only organization to testify in opposition to 
the proposal was the American Vocational 
Association and I shall later explore what 
seem to me to be the reasons for this op- 
position. 

The purpose of congressional hearings nor- 
mally is to establish the need for legislation 
and to discuss possible courses of action. In 
considering the shortage of semiprofessional 
technicians, we found ourselves faced with 
two immediate problems. First, few mem- 
bers of the general public have a clear idea 
of what a semiprofessional technician is and 
does compared with technicians at other 
levels. 

Second, statistics on specialized man- 
power in the United States, particularly in 
engineering and science, have been up to 
now, one may say with only slight exag- 
geration, a form of science fiction. 


TECHNICIANS DEFINED 


Let me comment on the first difficulty. 
During our conversations with our expert 
panelists, members of the advisory group 
came to some understanding of what the ex- 
perts meant when they talked about tech- 
niclans. For, as you all are aware, there are 
technicians and technicians. The man who 
works with the most sophisticated computer 
or the man who fixes your washing machine 
may both be called technicians. Both per- 
form extremely useful functions. The point 
is that their preparation differs greatly. 

In order to define what we meant by 
the term “semiprofessional technician,” we 
turned from titles and descriptions of duties 
to the education which prepares a semipro- 
fessional technician for employment. I 
should add that we found very helpful the 
accreditation standards established by the 
Engineers Council for Professional Develop- 
ment. 

The kind of education which the panelists 
recommend requires college level pi 
of at least 2 years of full-time attendance, 
including rigorous courses in mathematics 
and the physical sciences. For the most part, 
existing programs for engineering technicians 
of this level are now to be found in tech- 
nical institutes or in the technician courses 
operated within university schools of engi- 
neering. 
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These are the models—with curriculum, 
course content and faculty qualifications 
generally agreed upon—which we have in 
mind when talking about semiprofessional 
technicians in the engineering fields. 

Let me now comment briefly on the sec- 
ond difficulty we encountered in our hear- 
ings, the shortage of statistics on specialized 
manpower in the United States. 

Last fall I was a member of a congressional 
group which visited the Soviet Union to 
look at Soviet higher education with par- 
ticular attention to the training of scien- 
tists, engineers and technicians. 


SOVIETS STRESS TECHNICIAN TRAINING 


Although we were all prepared to find the 
Russians giving high priority to the educa- 
tion of engineers and scientists, I think most 
of us were surprised at the great emphasis 
the Russians placed on the training of tech- 
nicians in a broad range of specialties. 

On returning, I learned that the Engi- 
neers Joint Council delegation report on 
“The Training, Placement and Utilization 
of Engineers and Technicians in the Soviet 
Union” supported our impression of the 
Soviet effort in technician training. Earlier 
this year, moreover, Nicholas de Witt, of Har- 
vard, one of our panelists, published his 
monumental work, “Education and Profes- 
sional Employment in the U.S.S.R,” which 
provided detailed evidence of this stress on 
the production of technicians. 

It may therefore be no exaggeration to 
say that we know more, in statistical terms, 
about the education and utilization of man- 
power in the Soviet Union than we do in 
the United States. 


UNDER SECRETARY W. WILLARD WIRTZ TESTIFIES 


I was particularly pleased therefore that, 
in presenting testimony on the technical 
education bill last month, the able and dis- 
tinguished Labor Under Secretary, W. Willard 
Wirtz, cited statistics that represent a rough 
reading on the current conditions of supply 
and demand for semiprofessional technicians 
in the United States. Moreover, the Under 
Secretary assured members of our committee 
that the Department of Labor is developing 
a much stronger system of reporting on spe- 
cialized manpower. 

There are several reasons I want to cite to 
you at some length passages from the Under 
Secretary's testimony on the Technical Edu- 
cation Act. Mr. Wirtz was scheduled to 
testify on the first day of our hearings but 
because of strenuous questioning of the 
Commissioner of Education, time ran out 
and Mr. Wirtz was requested to return the 
next day. He did. And he opened his re- 
marks by telling the members of our sub- 
committee that, after listening to the testi- 
mony and questioning on the first day of the 
hearings, he had substantially revised his 
statement to respond to the sense of urgency 
which he found the members of our com- 
mittee felt in this matter. Because of the 
statistics which he cites and because of the 
excellence of his analysis of the role of the 
semiprofessional technician in our changing 
economy, and, moreover, because no printed 
hearings on this bill are likely to be avail- 
able for some time, I am going to use this 
meeting as a forum to let you know about 
Mr. Wirtz’ testimony. 

“We must,” said Mr. Wirtz, “do some 
drastic rethinking about manpower in this 
country * * * time is running out, we can 
no longer afford the luxury of waiting for 
the supply of trained personnel to catch up 
with the demand. Our particular need is 
for semiprofessional personnel who can 
assist engineers, scientists, and other pro- 
fessional workers.” 


SPACE PROGRAMS STIMULATE NEED FOR 
TECHNICIANS 
“The manufacture of missiles and space- 
craft has not only created an increasing de- 
mand for scientists and engineers, but it has 
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also stimulated a tremendous need for sup- 
porting personnel * * * Congress will make 
a major contribution to this Nation’s man- 
power posture in the space field when ade- 
quate legislation is enacted to enable this 
country to produce these highly trained sup- 
porting personnel.” 

“The workers who would be training under 
the bills being considered today,” Mr. Wirtz 
continued, “constitute a group of relatively 
new semiprofessional occupations which 
have come about because of industry’s con- 
centration on research and development, the 
increasing complexity of industrial produc- 
tion methods and products, the accelerating 
application of scientific inventions and dis- 
coveries to manufacturing processes, and our 
emphasis upon missile and spacecraft work. 
These workers are trained to assist engineers, 
scientists, and doctors through the applica- 
tion of basic knowledge in engineering, 
mathematics, or the physical and biological 
sciences. 

“Our studies show that these subprofes- 
sional engineering and scientific occupations 
have been among the fastest growing occu- 
pational fields in recent decades and that at 
the present we do not have enough persons 
with the requisite education. There is every 
indication that these occupations will con- 
tinue to grow rapidly in the years ahead 
and that if future requirements in this field 
are to be met, a considerable increase in the 
number of persons who receive the necessary 
education will be necessary.” 

I think Mr. Wirtz’ analysis of the impact 
of our space program on the supply of semi- 
professional personnel is particularly signifi- 
cant. 

Here is what he told us: 

“The requirements of this Nation's acceler- 
ated space program alone will substantially 
increase the demand for scientists, engineers 
and semiprofessional supporting personnel. 
Some of the published estimates of the costs 
involved in carrying out the proposed 
manned lunar landing and other space pro- 
grams show expenditures reaching a level of 
5 to 6 billion dollars a year by 1970. Trans- 
lated roughly into requirements for techni- 
cal personnel, an increase of $4.7 billion could 
mean an increase of nearly 100,000 engineers 
and scientists and possibly 70,000 semi- 
professional supporting personnel between 
now and 1970 for this program alone. Most 
projections show expenditures for the space 
program building up sharply through the 
late 1960's and then leveling off. If this 
occurs it would mean that a large part of the 
increase in technical manpower must occur 
within the next 3 to 5 years.” 


MANPOWER NEEDED IN NEXT 3 TO 5 YEARS 


I want to emphasize here Mr. Wirtz’ con- 
clusion that we need to produce a “large part 
of the increase in technical manpower” with- 
in “the next 3 to 5 years.” I do so because 
there are those in positions of influence in 
the administration who tell us that we can 
afford to delay passage of this legislation for 
another year. 

“Studies by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics," Mr. Wirtz reported show a projected 
increase between 1960 and 1970 of over 75 
percent for those occupations which support 
engineers and scientists, and about 20 per- 
cent for those supporting physicians and 
other doctors. Altogether, this means that 
we will need over 1,450,000 of these workers 
by 1970, an increase of over 600,000 more 
than were employed in 1960, or an average 
annual increase of about 60,000 over the 
decade. Add to this an estimated need for 
about 17,500 persons a year to replace those 
who die, retire, or transfer out of the field, 
and the average annual need could be about 
78,000.“ 


SPOKESMAN FOR PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
TESTIFIES 


Another extremely valuable statement on 
this legislation was made by Paul H. Robbins, 
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executive director of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers. Making refer- 
ence to a number of surveys concerning the 
utilization of technicians, Mr. Robbins told 
us that these surveys generally conclude 
that for the maximum utilization of our pro- 
fessional engineering and scientific man- 
power, we should have 400 to 500 technicians 
for every 100 professional personnel. To- 
day,” he said, “the overall industry ratio is 
73 technicians for every 100 engineers and 
scientists.” 

“There is,“ concluded Mr. Robbins, “vir- 
tual unanimity of agreement among man- 
power specialists both in and out of Gov- 
ernment that the shortage is extensive. 
Unless there is an immediate and significant 
expansion of technical institute programs, we 
may well be underutilizing our professional 
engineering manpower by anywhere from 50 
to 75 percent.” 

“In the interests of national defense and 
security,” warned Mr. Robbins, “we do not 
believe the Government can afford to adopt 
a passive and complacent attitude in face of 
these facts. Nor do we believe a token effort 
or gesture toward correcting this situation 
constitutes an adequate discharge of the 
Federal Government's responsibility for the 
national security and defense.” 

The attitude of the Federal agency most 
directly concerned can of course be de- 
cisive in moving a bill through the legis- 
lative mill. 

You will be interested to know that the 
able US. Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Sterling MeMurrin, speaking for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, first 
addressed himself during the hearings to the 
finding of our Advisory Group that we need 
to train greatly increased numbers of engi- 
neering and other semiprofessional tech- 
nicians. 


EDUCATION COMMISSIONER M’MURRIN HEARD 


Commissioner McMurrin told our subcom- 
mittee: “Let me make clear at the outset 
that the Office of Education is in complete 
agreement with this finding of the Advisory 
Group. We are also in complete agreement 
that additional Federal action is required to 
increase the number of semiprofessional 
technicians being prepared and in particular 
that it would be necessary to expand pro- 
grams in technical institutes and junior 
colleges.” 

But this confession of the need for action 
was not followed by endorsement of any. 
For a little later the Commissioner declined 
to recommend “definitive Federal Legisla- 
tion at this time.” 

A factor in the Commissioner’s reluctance 
is a central issue in the development of 
technical education legislation, namely: 
should the education of semiprofessional 
technicians be administered and operated 
as part of higher education or can such tech- 
nicians be adequately trained in adequate 
numbers through programs of vocational- 
technical education? 


COLLEGE LEVEL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 


Members of our Advisory Group emphati- 
cally and unanimously agreed that the edu- 
cation of the kind of high level semiprofes- 
sional technicians the Nation needs must 
be provided by college-level programs. 

Why do we need to estabilsh new programs 
of technical education? 

In the first place, as Under Secretary Wirtz 
said, We cannot depend upon existing lim- 
ited training programs to contribute enough 
semiprofessional workers to meet our re- 
quirements.” 

To quote Mr. Wirtz once more, “In the 
past, we have been able to get by with work- 
ers who picked up their skills informally. 
Today only a small portion of them receive 
formal training for jobs in educational in- 
stitutions which have programs designed for 
these types of positions * * * however, as 
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the tasks these persons are called upon to 
perform become more complex and require 
more mathematics and technical theory, for- 
mal training will increasingly be necessary.” 


DU PONT ENGINEER WRITES 


Let me tell you what I heard from the 
assistant chief engineer of the Du Pont 
Co. in Wilmington, Del. He wrote: 

“Professional engineers simply cannot con- 
tribute their maximum in talent and skill 
to our increasingly complex technology un- 
less their efforts are supported by the nec- 
essary engineering technicians who are grad- 
uates of at least 2 years college-level training 
in curriculums accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development or an 
equivalent agency.” 

This Du Pont engineering executive added, 
“The majority of our employees who qualify 
as engineering technicians are high school 
graduates with up to 40 years’ ‘education’ 
by experience. We are losing this valuable 
segment of our technical manpower through 
age and retirement and have not, for many 
years, been able to replace it adequately 
with men limited to a secondary school edu- 
cation. The speed with which engineering 
and scientific developments are occurring 
does not make it feasible for us, in industry 
or Government, to allow our men to learn 
through experience alone. In my opinion, 
the proper technical development of our Na- 
tion and its prosperity may well depend on 
an adequate supply of graduate engineering 
technicians who can begin to acquire, from 
a higher base of formal education in science 
and mathematics, the experience necessary 
to competently support our engineers and 
scientists.” 


ROLE OF TITLE VIN OF NDEA 


The contention that the preparation of 
semiprofessional technicians is properly a 
matter for higher education has animated 
the principal opposition to the technical edu- 
cation bill. This comes from vocational edu- 
cators and is centered on that section of the 
National Defense Education Act which deals 
with vocational and technical education, title 
VIII. 

Although the National Defense Education 
Act specified that technician training pro- 
grams under title VIII shall be conducted at 
“less than college grade,” a ruling by the 
Office of Education has made it possible for 
title VIII money to be used in technician 
training programs, some of which are now 
being operated in junior and community 
colleges. 

A spokesman for the American Vocational 
Association at the hearings and letters from 
vocational educators to Members of Congress 
assert that because a start has been made 
in technician training under title VIII, any 
further action in this field should come 
through an increase in title VIII funds. 

I should here point out that, although pat- 
terns vary from State to State, the most typi- 
cal method of administering title VIII funds 
is through the State board of vocational edu- 
cation or its equivalent. 

The technical education bill, on the other 
hand, provides for the administration of the 
programs by the State higher education au- 
thority. Why did we reach this conclusion? 
We were convinced that semiprofessional 
education requires a specific curriculum, 
course content, faculty, and the maintenance 
of definite standards—all of which can be 
achieved only if the administration and op- 
eration of the programs are the responsibil- 
ity of persons who thoroughly understand 
the nature of this kind of technical educa- 
tion and the conditions required for its suc- 
cess. 

Certainly none of the members of the ad- 
visory group who introduced the technical 
education bill, as we have made repeatedly 
clear in testimony, have any desire to dep- 
recate the fine vocational educational pro- 
grams which have been carried out and are 
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being carried out at the high school or post- 
high school level under title VIII and other 
Federal programs. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 


I know of the fine programs and achieve- 
ments of vocational education in my own 
district and State and count myself among 
its strong supporters. Vocational training 
in agriculture, trades, crafts, and the very 
promising cooperative programs have had 
admirable results. All of us are aware of the 
profound changes now occurring in work 
force requirements and the effects of these 
changes on employment. It is most en- 
couraging that vigorous efforts are being 
made at every level in vocational education— 
including the effort that the Willis panel 
represents—to meet these changing facts of 
economic life. 

Added burdens are being placed on voca- 
tional education as the widely publicized 
school dropout problem makes so dra- 
matically clear. If vocational education has 
in many cases not salvaged the culturally 
deprived, the dull and the poorly motivated, 
vocational educators have at least made the 
effort. 

The task facing vocational educators is 
therefore an imposing one. Iam sure I speak 
for other members of our subcommittee in 
saying that we know their task is difficult 
and we are sympathetic to efforts to 
strengthen vocational education. 

An example of the way in which voca- 
tional educators are making important new 
contributions is the significant role assigned 
them under the new Manpower Retraining 
Act. I expect, by the way, that my home city 
of South Bend, Ind., will be designated to 
carry out the first project in the Nation under 
the new act. 

Certainly, greatly increased numbers of 
technically trained persons will be needed 
in coming years and vocational education 
can and must train many of them. But 
backers of the technical education bill in 
Congress feel strongly that the semiprofes- 
sional technician is a distinct type of special- 
ist who must be trained in a specific way 
under specific conditions. We are con- 
vinced that the technical education bill em- 
bodies the correct approach for providing 
the kind of education appropriate for pro- 
ducing this type of semiprofessional 
specialist. 


ENGINEERS CALL FOR COLLEGE-LEVEL PROGRAMS 


Here is what Mr. Robbins of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers has to say 
about this important issue of who will con- 
trol the technical education programs: 

“There is * * * widespread agreement 
among engineers and engineering educators 
concerning the level of training and educa- 
tion required to produce the type of tech- 
nicians so acutely needed. This subject has 
been discussed with hundreds of these peo- 
ple, and their conclusions have been the 
same: engineering technicians, as supporting 
personnel for engineers, can only effectively 
and efficiently be trained in an atmosphere 
oriented toward engineering. This cannot 
be accomplished at the vocational or skilled 
craft level; nor can adequate numbers of 
the type and quality of students amenable 
to the rigorous academic discipline of a tech- 
nical institute curricula be attracted to a 
vocationally oriented school. 

“I might also add that this same situation 
prevails in attracting the quality of faculty 
necessary for instructional purposes. It is 
far less difficult to secure competent college 
educators for an institution of higher edu- 
cation than it is to try to attract them toa 
‘less-than-college-grade’ vocationally ori- 
ented institution. Thus, the question of 
whether technician training should be ac- 
complished on a less-than-college- grade 
level or on the college level is more than 
just philosophy of education—as important 
as that is. But it would do little good to 
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construct and equip buildings for less-than- 
college-grade curricula and be unable to at- 
tract a top faculty and students to utilize 
those facilities.” 


POLITICS OF THE BILL 


Now let me pause a moment to take stock 
with you. I have told you how the tech- 
nical education bill came to life and what 
it would provide. I have given you evidence 
for the necessity of the legislation, have told 
you who is for it and who is against it and 
have indicated why its supporters feel that 
technical education for the semiprofessional, 
as distinguished from the industrial tech- 
nician or craftsman, should be conducted 
as a part of higher education. 

Let me here reiterate that we need tech- 
nicians at every level and that in directing 
our attention to the semiprofessional tech- 
nicians, we are seeking to meet a grave 
shortage of a particular kind of specialized 
manpower which has so far been relatively 
neglected. 

Now I want to put you engineers on warn- 
ing, for I plan to talk politics, not Demo- 
cratic or Republican politics, but the politics 
of this bill. 

Where do we stand on the technical educa- 
tion bill now? 

Despite the demonstrable need for the bill 
and the urgency of moving ahead on it, and 
despite the bipartisan support for it, I must 
frankly report to you that its fate is highly 
uncertain. 

The Kennedy administration, of which I 
am generally a strong supporter, is frankly 
not quite sure what to do about this bill. 
It is apparently a unique piece of legisla- 
tion in that it was not devised by somebody 
in the executive branch or by a special in- 
terest group. A group of Congressmen were 
unconventional enough to get together, en- 
gage in a study and come up with a legisla- 
tive proposal. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PANEL 


Although Commissioner Mr. McMurrin 
went on record as agreeing that we must 
train more semiprofessional technicians 
and that Federal action is required, he con- 
cluded that we should wait till next year 
before we do anything. Mr. McMurrin said 
that last year a panel of consultants was 
appointed to advise the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on how to improve 
vocational training in the United States. 

This 26-member group is supposed to look 
into all phases of the vocational education 
programs and is expected to submit its re- 
port this November. The Office of Education 
takes the position that no decision on the 
technical education bill should be made un- 
til the report of the vocational education 
panel is in and argues that technician train- 
ing should be examined in the complete 
context of vocational and technical 
training. 

I must, to be fair to the administration, 
point out that the technical education bill 
was introduced too late to be considered for 
inclusion in the President's legislative pro- 
gram for this year and, perhaps more to the 
point, could not be included in budget 
estimates. 

It ought also to be said that there are 
conflicting viewpoints within the Office of 
Education on the relationship between tech- 
nical and vocational education. Mr. McMur- 
rin’s task is not an easy one. 

The panel charged with the responsibility 
of examining vocational education is head- 
ed by a distinguished educator, Dr. Benja- 
min C. Willis, superintendent of schools in 
Chicago. By the way, Dr. Willis was one of 
the expert panelists who participated in our 
advisory group discussions and contributed 
invaluable advice. 

I must tell you, however, that the mem- 
bers of the advisory group have profound 
misgivings over the final recommendations 
of the vocational education panel because 
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only 1 or 2 of the 26 members appear to 
have an extensive knowledge of the field of 
semiprofessional technician education. 

It is not that we doubt the ability of the 
members of the panel but only that we feel 
the panel is not representative of all aspects 
of technical education. 

I would be less than candid if I did not tell 
you that there are persons in the adminis- 
tration who are deeply concerned about our 
national supply of scientific and technical 
manpower and who are friendly to the pur- 
pose of our bill and to the higher education 
approach that it represents. In the legisla- 
tive process, however, friendly feelings are 
not enough. I hope, therefore, that the 
administration may still decide to support 
the bill. 


HIGHER EDUCATION BILL HAS FIRST PRIORITY 


Tomorrow morning I expect to be back in 
Washington taking part in a House-Senate 
conference to resolve differences on the edu- 
cation bill which, in my view, must have 
No. 1 priority among all the education bills 
before this Congress—the higher education 
bill sponsored by my distinguished colleague, 
Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, of Oregon. 

We must pass Mrs. GREEN’s bill if our col- 
leges and universities are going to be able 
to provide adequate academic facilities for 
the rapidly expanding college enrollments 
of the next decade. 

The technical education bill, however, is 
directed not toward meeting expanding en- 
rollments but rather toward the limited ob- 
jective of increasing the supply of a highly 
specialized type of manpower essential to our 
national defense and economic growth. 

So we need both bills and we should pass 
them both during this session of Congress. 

If we fail to pass the technical education 
bill this year, I fear we may run aground on 
many reefs in another session of Congress— 
reefs such as the kind of controversy which 
wrecked the general aid to education bill, the 
problems of revising the National Defense 
Education Act or even a possible loss of bi- 
partisan support for the technical education 
bill. 

You in the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education have a great responsibility 
for determining the way technical education 
will develop in our country—whether it will 
be within the framework of higher education 
or not. 

We stand at a crucial point with respect 
to the future of technical education in the 
United States. I think it likely that within 
the next year or two Federal policy on both 
the nature and administration of technical 
education programs will be determined. 

What can you, as engineering educators, 
do to help decide this question? 

You can help by letting your Representa- 
tives and Senators know not only of your 
support of the Technical Education Act of 
1962 but, equally important, why you think 
it essential. Technical education occupies 
a twilight zone in American education and 
you can help educate your Congressman 
about it. 

Tell him, first, that the accelerated pace 
of our natioual space effort will demand a 
rapidly increasing supply of engineers, sci- 
entists, and supporting technicians. 

Draw once more to his attention the fact 
that the Soviet Union places heavy emphasis 
on producing scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians at all levels. Make clear the impli- 
cations of this emphasis for our national 
security. 

Let your Congressman know how automa- 
tion and technological change have caused 
labor requirements to shift away from low- 
skilled production workers to persons with 
more scientific and technical training. 

And, most important, explain to him how 
the semiprofessional technician trained at 
the college level performs a key role on the 
engincering-scientific team. 
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America needs enough men and women 
with the kind of education required for our 
national security and economic growth. If 
you, the leaders of the engineering commu- 
nity in the United States, will do your part 
to achieve this goal, those of us in Con- 
gress who share your concern will do ours. 


Homeowners’ Loan Corporation Lauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to have been of those who, during 
the 73d Congress, voted for and sup- 
ported Public Law 43, which established 
the Homeowners’ Loan Corporation. 

The HOLC is one of the great all- 
time successes of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Commencing its operation at the 
trough of the depression in 1933, it di- 
rectly saved the homes of over 1 million 
Americans; indirectly, it saved another 
2% million homes. It returned a profit 
of over $14 million to the Federal 
Treasury. 

HOLC not only helped the homeown- 
ing public, it also helped save our fi- 
nancial system from disaster. It pre- 
vented the collapse of our building and 
loan associations, it prevented gigantic 
losses on the part of private money 
lenders, including commercial banks, 
and it strengthened and enlarged the 
entire American structure of real estate 
mortgages. There can be no question 
but that it was one of the outstanding 
achievements of the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt, in one of his fire- 
side chats, went before the people and 
told them that any family which was 
in distress because of a mortgage on 
their home should write or wire him, 
personally, and that he would see that 
they were given every possible consid- 
eration. To my knowledge, this is the 
only time in history in which the head 
of a nation has gone to the populace as 
a whole and stated that any citizen with 
a problem should come to him and that 
he would personally see that his prob- 
lem received attention. 

The Washington Evening Star, on the 
occasion of the recent reunion in Wash- 
ington of former officers and employees 
of the HOLC, referred to it as a refu- 
tation of the notion that all Government 
intervention is bad“: 

WortHy REUNION 

An unusual reunion in Washington over 
the past weekend recalled a real success story 
in the up-and-down history of Federal help 
to American institutions and individuals. It 
was a reunion of former officers and em- 
ployees of the Homeowner’s Loan Corpora- 
tion, a New Deal “alphabet agency” that 
opened for business in mid-1933 and closed 
its books in early 1952. Perhaps to the dis- 
may of its early critics, but not surprising 
to those who had directed the agency so 
efficiently and to many of those who ex- 
changed reminiscences here, the books when 
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closed showed a profit of more than $14 mil- 
lion—duly turned in to the U.S. Treasury. 

There were, however, even greater profits. 
The HOLC was set up in the depths of a 
great depression. Homeowners, unable to 
meet mortgage obligations, were losing their 
homes by the thousands each month. But 
in the damaging spiral of mass foreclosure 
actions, real estate values were being forced 
down to the point where the leading institu- 
tions themselves were being driven close to 
insolvency as they tried to protect their com- 
mitments by taking over the properties. The 
HOLC reversed this drift toward disaster by 
refinancing more than a million distress loans 
in a 3-year period, assuring the lenders of 
a full return of their capital and giving the 
borrowers terms on which most could—and 
did—save their homes. 

It was a good chapter on Government in 
business—a refutation of the notion that all 
such intervention necessarily is bad. If 
there was a pleased-with-themselves at- 
mosphere about the weekend reunion, there 
was justification for it; the HOLC was a good 
deal. 


Mr. Speaker, during the 20 years of 
Democratic administrations, under 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, in- 
cessant clamor was heard from the mi- 
nority side of the aisle concerning the 
imperative necessity of repealing all 
New Deal legislation. It is interesting to 
note that during the 8 years of Republi- 
can administration, under President 
Eisenhower, that this was the only piece 
of New Deal legislation repealed. Of 
course, the purposes for which the HOLC 
had been created were past at the time 
of its repeal, and enough time had en- 
sued so that the vast majority of mort- 
gages had been paid in full—or sub- 
stantially so. It is ironic that the one 
New Deal measure that the Republicans 
actually vetoed, after the innumerable 
volleys of thunderous oratory concerning 
the hundreds of millions of dollars they 
would save by eliminating Mr. Roose- 
velt’s agencies, that the sole and solitary 
victim should have been a measure which 
had returnd a profit of over $14 million 
to the Federal Government. 

The conference report repealing the 
Homeowners’ Loan Corporation Act was 
agreed to on June 30, 1953. At that time 
I said: 

This bill in addition to extending some 
of the fine provisions of the Federal Housing 
Administration Act repeals the Homeowners’ 
Loan Corporation Act. That act is referred 
to as a New Deal law, and it was one of the 
first New Deal laws, and it is true that it is 
being repealed; but there is a good reason 
for its repeal, it has served its purpose well. 
More than 3,500,000 homes were saved by the 
Homeowners’ Loan Corporation, The banks, 
the insurance companies, the investment 
loans all over the country had their port- 
folios filled with not only slow paper but 
also paper that was considered bad. The 
owners of the homes were delinquent not 
only for months but for years; they could 
not meet their annual or monthly install- 
ments. Notwithstanding that this paper was 
considered to be the worst type of paper at 
the time the Homeowners’ Loan Corporation 
Act was passed, Government money was made 
available to bail the vendors’ lien notes 
against these homes; and as evidence of the 
fact that it was a good thing that this Con- 
gress did through the Homeowners’ Loan 
Corporation Act, it did not cost the tax- 
payers of America one penny, not one penny. 
Not only did the Homeowners’ Loan Cor- 
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poration pay back every penny that was ad- 
vanced by the U.S. Government for that pur- 
pose, but the Homeowners’ Loan Corporation 
also paid all their expenses, including the 
salaries and other types of expenses. The 
Government was not out one penny. Not 
only that but the Homeowners’ Loan Cor- 
poration put back at one time over $1 million 
of net profits into the U.S. Treasury; that 
was an example of how the Government 
can come to the aid and rescue of deserving 
people in the United States, and that was 
done. 
NO NEW DEAL LAWS BEING REPEALED 

A lot has been said about repealing New 
Deal laws, There are 23 New Deal laws to 
the best of my recollection. Icounted up the 
list, at one time, of laws which were con- 
sidered New Deal laws, and have not heard 
one single Member of this body or the other 
body advocating the repeal of one single New 
Deal law except the Homeowners’ Loan Cor- 
poration Act which should be repealed be- 
cause it has served its purpose. 


Mr. Speaker, because of the unique na- 
ture of the Homeowners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion and its impact on the subsequent 
development of our entire economy, 
under unanimous consent I insert in the 
Record at this point, A Brief Legisla- 
tive History of the Homeowners’ Loan 
Act,” prepared, at my request, by Erin 
M. Woodall, analyst in housing and com- 
munity facilities for the Economics Di- 
vision of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, of the Library of Congress: 


A BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE HOME- 
OWNERS LOAN ACT 

Widespread and serious unemployment 
and substantial reductions in income along 
with other adverse economic conditions 
caused by the severe economic depression of 
the thirties in the United States reduced the 
ability of individual borrowers to meet mort- 
gage payments. These conditions soon led 
to tax delinquency, mortgage interest de- 
faults, and ultimately to a wave of fore- 
closures. By March 1933, millions of people 
faced the loss of their homes, lenders faced 
heavy investment losses, depressed communi- 
ties were unable to collect property taxes, and 
the collapse of the mortgage market forced 
the construction industry to a virtual stand- 
still. Demands for direct Government action 
to remedy this situation were made by indi- 
viduals, bankers, businessmen, and other in- 
terests. 

On April 13, 1933, President Roosevelt sent 
a message to Congress urging the passage of 
legislation that would protect the small 
homeowner from foreclosure and relieve him 
of part of his debt burden. This legislation 
was to declare that it was a national policy 
to protect homeownership. Following this 
message, administration bills to accomplish 
these aims were introduced in both Houses 
of Congress. Senate hearings in the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee were opened on 
April 20 to consider the Senate version of the 
administration proposals, S. 1317, but these 
hearings were terminated after 2 days to 
speed action on the floor of Congress. The 
House began debate on the administration 
bill introduced by Representative Henry B. 
Stegall, H.R. 5240, a week later. After 2 days 
of debate on the floor of the House the bill 
was passed on April 28, 1933, with a rollcall 
vote of 383 to 4. Senate consideration of 
H.R. 5240 was delayed until June 5. The bill 
already amended by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee was passed with amend- 
ments from the floor that same day without 
a rollcall vote. The differences between the 


House and Senate version were then ironed 
out in conference and the bill passed both 
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Houses without debate. The measure was 
signed into law on June 13, 1933 (Public 
Law 43, 73d Cong., Ist sess.) . 

In general, the congressional act followed 
the outlines of the original administration 
proposals. Amendments advanced during 
debate in the House included: guaranteeing 
the principle of HOLC bonds, extension of 
the coverage of the act to four-family houses 
and to buildings used for commercial pur- 
poses, a lower interest rate, direct cash loans, 
and removal of the tax exemption from HOLC 
bonds. The main change in the Senate ver- 
sion was the addition of a provision for cash 
loans at 6 percent interest on up to 50 per- 
cent of the present value of the property in 
situations where the lender would not ac- 
cept HOLC bonds. The Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency also added a pro- 
vision requiring the central office to make 
uniform rules for the appraisal of property 
by the HOLC. 

The purpose of the act was stated as: “To 
provide emergency relief with respect to 
home mortgage indebtedness, to refinance 
home mortgages, to extend relief to the own- 
ers of homes occupied by them and who 
are unable to amortize their debt elsewhere, 
to amend the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, 
to increase the market for obligations of the 
United States and for other purposes.” 

Major provisions of this act include: 

(1) Creation of the Homeowners’ Loan 
Corporation by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board with a maximum capital of $200 mil- 
lion. These assets would be provided by the 
Treasury which in turn would secure the 
funds from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board members constituted the Directors of 
the HOLC. 

(2) The HOLC was authorized to issue 
not more than $2 billion of its own tax- 
exempt bonds for cash sale or in exchange 
for home mortgages. This amount was later 
increased to $4.75 billion. The bonds would 
carry maturities of no more than 18 years 
and provide 4 percent interest. 

(3) The HOLC was empowered to exchange 
its bonds for mortgages and other obliga- 
tions and Hens on homes or homesteads 
between June 1933 and June 1936 with the 
provisions that: (1) No loans could be made 
for more than 80 percent of the HOLC prop- 
erty appraisal or for more than $14,000; (2) 
the property was a one-to-four family dwell- 
ing; and (3) that the total value of the 
property did not exceed $20,000. Cash could 
be advanced to pay for taxes, necessary main- 
tenance, and repairs, and for incidental ex- 
penses of the loans up to $50 over the face 
value of bonds transferred. 

(4) The mortgages acquired by HOLC were 
to be first liens on the property and were 
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to be amortized over periods not in excess 
of 15 years at 5 percent interest. Loans with 
no amortization during the first 3 years also 
were permitted. 

(5) Cash loans for payment of taxes could 
be made on the same general terms on other- 
wise unencumbered property up to 50 per- 
cent of the appraisal. The HOLC was also 
authorized to make cash loans up to 40 
percent of the appraisal at 6 percent interest 
in cases where creditors would not accept 
HOLC bonds, 

During the 3-year period, June 13, 1933- 
June 12, 1936, the HOLC refinanced dis- 
tressed real estate obligations and other 
liens of 1,017,821 homeowners with HOLC 
bonds and cash and acquired mortgage loan 
accounts amounting to $3,093,451,321. After 
1936, the major objective of the HOLC was 
the protection of its mortgage investments 
and liquidation of its bonded indebtedness 
and capital stock liabilities. Pursuant to 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 
1952, $75,000 of the surplus funds of HOLC 
were made available to the Home Loan Bank 
Board to carry out final liquidation of the 
corporation. The HOLC was dissolved by 
order of the Secretary of the Home Loan 
Bank Board on February 3, 1954, pursuant 
to legislation approved June 30, 1953 (67 
Stat. 121; 12 U.S.C. 1463 note). 


The National Lottery of Honduras 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of Congress about 
the national lottery of Honduras. This 
small and poor nation, like all of our 
other South American neighbors, realizes 
considerable benefits from its national 
lottery. 

In 1961, the gross receipts of a national 
lottery came to over $15 million. The 
net income in that year amounted to 
about $2 million. The profits are dis- 
tributed by the Council for Infant 
Charity which are spent for public health 
and hospital facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the national lottery of 
Honduras is very productive. If the 
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United States had a national lottery, it 
would easily and painlessly produce over 
$10 billion a year in additional income 
which could bring relief to our hard- 
pressed taxpayers. 


Cablegram From Office of the President 
of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 21, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I received a cablegram from the 
Office of the President of the Republic of 
the Philippines, which I think is of in- 
terest to my colleagues. 

The cablegram said: 

President Macapagal deeply appreciates 
your letter May 11 and wishes to thank you 
for efforts which you and other friends there 
are exerting to win approval Philippine war 
claims bill before adjournment Congress this 
year. He also wishes inform you that while 
our people may have been disappointed by 
the disapproval of said bill, our hearts have 
been warmed and encouraged by countless 
messages of support to our cause received 
from American public officials and private 
citizens. 

Thanks and best wishes. 

Secretary Muruc. 


It is my hope that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will soon have the oppor- 
tunity to consider the amended Philip- 
pine war claims bill so that we can 
demonstrate that our friendship is based 
upon something more solid than mere 
words. 

There are times when I wonder why 
we have any friends left in the world as 
it seems to be much more profitable to 
have been a former enemy. 

This debt to the people of the Philip- 
pines should be repaid as quickly as pos- 
sible. I think we owe it to ourselves, 
as much as we do the Philippines, to live 
by our own rules and honor of our own 
obligations. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRA, June 22, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. ALBERT]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

JUNE 22, 1962. 

I hereby designate the Honorable CARL 

ALBERT to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


An Old Testament beatitude—Psalm 
41: 1: Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor; the Lord will deliver him in time 
of trouble. 

Most merciful and gracious God, the 
manifold manifestations of Thy great- 
ness and goodness compel our minds 
to wonder and constrain our hearts to 
worship. 

We humbly confess that we often feel 
greatly concerned about living a life 
that has length of years but seems to 
take far less interest in a good and useful 
life, one that daily seeks to grow in favor 
with God and man. 


Inspire us with a greater passion to 
minister to the needs of all mankind 
and may we be glad and grateful that 
there are so many blessings which we 
are able and privileged to share with 
others to help them carry on with 
courage and hope. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain 
of our salvation. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
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that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill and a concurrent res- 
olution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R.11743. An act to amend the provi- 
sions of title III of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended; and 

H. Con. Res. 473. Concurrent resolution 
providing the express approval of the Con- 
gress, pursuant to section 3(e) of the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act 
(50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), for the disposition of 
certain materials from the national stockpile. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 11131. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3203. An act to extend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3291. An act to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS AND 
AGENCIES FOR FISCAL YEAR BE- 
GINNING JULY 1 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order any time next week to call up a 
joint resolution to provide continuing 
appropriations for the various Govern- 
ment departments and agencies for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, this will be a joint 
resolution which will provide the Gov- 
ernment with funds to proceed from July 
1 on, but it will not be for an extremely 
long period; probably 30 days, will it not? 

Mr. CANNON. We have, of course, 
not considered that feature of it. It will 
be the stereotyped resolution which we 
have regularly introduced for years to 
continue the operation of the depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. There have been 
some reports current that a continuing 
resolution even running over into the 
next calendar year might be presented. 
Certainly I would not favor any such ar- 
rangement as that and could not sup- 
port it. As far as I am concerned, I 
am not going to object to this unani- 
mous- consent request. But I think what 
the gentleman from New York has sug- 
gested ought to be considered here, that 
we follow the precedents that heretofore 
have been carried on limiting these ex- 
tensions to 30 days at a time, in the hope 
that appropriation bills can be brought 
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before the Congress and acted upon as 
they should be. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of 
order on the joint resolution. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs be permitted to sit during 
general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FACTS ON FARM LOAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. BECK WORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been very interested in the work- 
ings of the farm programs for many 
years as pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on will show. One of the questions that 
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pertaining to the farm program in my 
opinion is this simple question. How 
many farmers receive annually not only 
a cotton loan, for example, from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, but are 
in the same year receiving loans on sev- 
eral crops? I have been undertaking to 
obtain some information along this line 
and it is very difficult to get. It seems 
this is the type of information that is 
not easy to obtain. 

From Big Springs, Tex., Howard 
County, I have a letter I received this 
morning that says—and there are not so 
many farmers in that county: 

Farmers participating in 2 of these pro- 
grams, 30. 

Farmers participating in 3 of these pro- 
grams, 10 

Farmers participating in four of these 
programs, six, 


Mr. Speaker, I say again the Members 
of this Congress who want to have a 
sound farm program should find out how 
many farmers are getting as many as 
four or five Commodity Credit loans on 
as many as four different crops annually. 

I include the Howard County letter 
and other letters: 

Bic SPRING, HOWARD County, TEX., 
June 19, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We believe the following tabula- 

tion will answer your letter of June 4, 1962: 


the Congress has not come to grips with, 


Cotton: Howard County has 800 cotton 
farms. Approximately all farmers used cot- 
ton loan programs during the 4 years but 
information on total loaned is not filed in 
this office. 

There was no participation in other pro- 
grams. 

Farmers participating in programs of two 
of these crops: Approximately 30. 

Farmers participating in programs of three 
of these crops: Approximately 10. 
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Farmers participating in programs ot four 
of these crops: Approximately six. 


Yours truly, 
JOHN G. HAMMACK, Jr., 
Office Manager. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, BLAIR, NEBR., 
June 20, 1962. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Listed below is the information 
requested in your letter of June 4, 1962: 


Crop 1958 1959 1960 1961 
None None None None 
609. 773. 957 763 
$1, 386, 265. 02 htt $2, 082, 332. 52 $1, 826, 075. 48 
B * $73, 399. 48 $55, 440. 41 
one 
Mn $909, 12 81, 689. 70 
1 1 None None 
$661. 25 9410:10 hs 58s 3. Sods edna een dich eeusccuiie 
178 20 251 
$221, be 5 $55, i a $24, * $300, 603. 83 
ll 
$387, 368. 49 $122, 960, 38 $286, 350. 15 $181, 334, 49 
None None None None 
None None None None 
None None None None 
360 140 250 300 
75 30 10 50 
3 3 2 2 
Yours truly, 


RolaND P. SMITH, 
Office Manager. 
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CHASE COUNTY, 
COTTONWOOD FALLS, KANS. 
June 20, 1962. 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: In reply 
to your inquiry of June 4, about the grain 
crop loans for the past 4 years, it is our 
understanding that the Kansas State ASCS 
office has furnished the information which 
you requested to the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, D.C. 

This information may be obtained by you 
through the Department in Washington, 
D.C. 

Very truly yours, 
Ceci, R. WILSON, 
Office Manager. 


LAKIN, KEARNY COUNTY, KANS., 
June 20, 1962. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It is our understanding that the 
information requested in your letter dated 
June 4, regarding grain crop loans in the 
last 4 years, has been furnished by the 
Kansas ASCS State office to the Department 
in Washington, D.C. 

Yours truly, 
E. R. VINCENT, 
Office Manager. 


JUNE 4, 1962. 

Dear Director: For the years 1958, 1959, 
1960, and 1961 I desire the following in- 
formation for your county: 

How many barley producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? None. 

How many corn producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? None. 

How many grain sorghum producers par- 
ticipated in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loan program? What was the total 
loaned in your county in each year? None. 

How many oat producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? None. 

How many rye producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? None. 

How many soybean producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? None. 

How many wheat producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in 
your county in each year? None. 

How many peanut producers participated 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
program? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? None. 

How many rice producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? Not applicable. 

How many cotton producers participated in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation loan pro- 
gram? What was the total loaned in your 
county in each year? 

How many farmers participated in the 
programs of two of these crops? How many 
farmers participated in the programs of 
three of these crops? How many farmers 
participated in the programs of four of 
these crops? 

For this information I shall be grateful. 

Regards, 


CviliI——718 


LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 
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Dear Str: There has been no participation 
in the feed grain program as the local mar- 
ket for the years 1958 through 1961 was above 
the loan value of each commodity. 

We have approximately 1,500 upland cot- 
ton producers and 850 extra-long-staple pro- 
ducers that are eligible to participate in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation loan program. 
However, this program is handled through 
the lending agencies, cotton brokers and cot- 
ton buyers. These agencies have customers 
west of the Pecos in Texas, all of New Mexico 
and some in Arizona and California. It is 
impossible to determine the number of farm- 
ers who participated or the amount loaned 
in El Paso County for each year. The agen- 
cies state that approximately 90 to 95 percent 
of these loans are repaid by the producers 
including storage, interest, insurance, com- 
pression and freight, in this area for each of 
the years 1958 through 1961. 

It might be possible for you to get this 
information by counties through the cotton 
division of the ASCS commodity office, USDA, 
Wirth Building, 120 Marais Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

A. W. JEWELL, 
Office Manager, El Paso County ASCS, 
El Paso, Tez. 


PRESIDENTIAL SOUR GRAPES 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we are witnessing an embarrassing 
and distressing performance from the 
man we elected President in 1960 by less 
than 50 percent of the votes cast. After 
due process, considerable debate, and 
ample opportunity for amendment, the 
House has rejected as improvident and 
unworkable, the Kennedy-Freeman farm 
bill. In spite of the strong-arm tactics 
used by the President and his cohorts to 
try and ram this bill through the House, 
48 Members of the President’s own 
party—16 from the North and 32 from 
the South—voted against it. 

Despite what seems to be obvious to 
everyone else, the President apparently 
did not get the message: This bill was a 
bad bill. The majority of the House 
Members believed it was not worthy to 
become the law of the land. And we re- 
sented the President’s tactics in trying 
to force it upon us. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the President 
should stop trying to blame the Repub- 
licans for his defeat, a disproved coali- 
tion, or anything else—stop acting like a 
spoiled child, in other words—and take 
his licking like a man. 

If the President will now try to come up 
with a farm bill that would preserve in- 
stead of destroy the freedom to farm, it 
might well better serve the Nation than 
the unseemly display of petulance and 
childish anger we have seen. 


HYPOCRISY THE GREATEST OF ALL 
SINS 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
before me the Legislative Newsletter of 
May 28 of the Americans for Democratic 
Action. That organization has rated me 
consistently at zero on my voting record, 
and of that Iam very proud. I have al- 
ways been taught that hypocrisy is the 
greatest of all sins. The Americans for 
Democratic Action have reached the 
greatest height of hypocrisy in their 
communication. I will now read the 
article in the ADA newsletter, but I must 
revise to conform to the rules: 

The communications satellite issue is fast 
ripening in the other body and mid-June is 
the best guess for probable floor action. A 
Member of the other body has now firmly 
committed himself to filibuster; he will be 
joined by others. This issue can be won; 
but it can be won only if the Member gets 
enough cofilibusterers to stop the A.T. & T. 
bill by sheer power of talk, and this needs 
one thing and one thing only; bodies. It 
is not enough for anyone to say (as many of 
them have) that they will vote against the 
bill on the final vote, for if it comes to a 
vote it is absolutely lost. Every liberal must 
talk and talk his heart out if this battle is 
to be won. 


I have had to revise some words to 
conform to the rules, but the message is 
identical. This is the same ADA that 
supposedly has fought filibusters for 
years, that only last year supported the 
stacking of the House Rules Committee 
to liberalize it. 


VOTES ON THE FARM BILL 


Mr.DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to say that I heard this talk about why 
the farm bill was defeated and why 
people voted either for or against it. 

I did not vote against the President 
nor against the bill. I voted in good 
conscience because I tried to write into 
the legislation some protection for the 
57,000 independently owned family-sized 
farms of Pennsylvania that would be cut 
off under the provisions of this bill 
simply because they used the base year 
1959-60. If we had moved that base 
year up to 1960-61 and given the Penn- 
sylvania farmers an even break in their 
economy I never would have voted to 
send the bill back to committee. I am 
not opposed to the program advanced 
by the President. I did not get my arm 
twisted nor my leg broken, even though 
I do use a cane. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OP- 
ERATIONS—PERMISSION TO FILE 
A REPORT 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent that the Committee on 


Government Operations may have until 
midnight Friday to file a report entitled 
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„Availability of Information From Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies—Tele- 
phone Monitoring, Second Review.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


BOARD OF REGENTS, SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 722 providing for the filling 
of a vacancy in the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution of the class 
other than Members of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, of the class other 
than Members of Congress, be filled by the 
appointment of William A. M. Burden, a 
citizen of New York, for the statutory term 
of six years, to succeed Arthur H. Compton, 
deceased. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on House Administration be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 192, providing 
for the filling of a vacancy in the class 
other than Members of Congress, an 
identical resolution to the one just 
passed, and for the immediate considera- 
tion of the Senate resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, of the class other 
than Members of Congress, be filled by the 
appointment of William A. M. Burden, a 
citizen of New York, for the statutory term 
of six years, to succeed Arthur H. Compton, 
deceased. 


The resolution was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House resolution (H.J. Res. 722) were 
laid on the table. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS TRUST 
i FUND 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (S. 
3266) to amend section 2 of the act en- 
titled “An act to create a Library of 
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Congress Trust Fund Board, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1925, as amended (2 U.S.C. 158), relat- 
ing to deposits with the Treasurer of 
the United States of gifts and bequests 
to the Library of Congress and to raise 
the statutory limitation provided for in 
that section. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, does this bill call for 
a new board or commission? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It is not. 
It is merely an amendment to that act. 
This, I might say, is a Senate bill ap- 
proved by the Committee on House 
Administration unanimously. Al it 
does is to remove the limitation in the 
present law fixing the maximum deposit 
with the Treasurer of the United States 
on bequests at $5 million. This would 
increase that limitation to $10 million 
to permit them to accept gifts and be- 
quests, which would be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. This adds no new per- 
sonnel in Government nor does it pro- 
vide for pay increases; is that correct? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No new 
personnel, no new cost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act entitled “An Act to create a 
Library of Congress Trust Fund Board, and 
for other purposes”, approved March 3, 1925, 
as amended (2 U.S.C. 158), is further 
amended by striking out “$5,000,000” at the 
end of the section and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$10,000,000”. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING LOAN OF NAVAL VES- 
SELS TO FRIENDLY FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 703, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12037) to authorize the loan of naval vessels 
to friendly foreign countries and the exten- 
sion of certain naval vessels loans now in ex- 
istence. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule, At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopt- 
ed, and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown], and pending 
that I yield myself such time as I may 
consume, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 703 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
12037, a bill to authorize the loan of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign coun- 
tries and the extension of certain naval 
vessels loans now in existence. The res- 
olution provides for an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate. 

H.R. 12037 would authorize the exten- 
sion of the existing loans made under 
the authority granted by the act of July 
11, 1952, as amended August 29, 1957, 
of two submarines to the Government of 
the Netherlands. The bill would also 
authorize the loan of a total of eight 
vessels of the destroyer and submarine 
category of the Reserve Fleet to certain 
friendly foreign countries. The loans to 
the Government of the Netherlands were 
for a period of 5 years and will expire 
early in 1963. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 703. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] has just ex- 
plained, this resolution makes in order 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 12037) to 
authorize the loan of naval vessels to 
friendly foreign countries, and for the 
extension of certain naval vessel loans 
now in existence. 

This bill was reported unanimously, 
as I understand it, by the Committee on 
Armed Services of the House. 

This legislation is approximately the 
same as a number of similar bills that 
have been enacted by the Congress 
throughout the years. Most of the ves- 
sels that will be loaned are of the type 
that will soon be obsolete, and are being 
replaced in our own Navy. 

As far as I know, there is no opposi- 
tion to this rule, and I have no requests 
for time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY FOR THE 
TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 700 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11244) to supplement certain provisions of 
Federal law incorporating the Texas and 
Pacific Railway Company in order to give 
certain additional authority to such com- 
pany. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Inter- 
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state and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself as much time as I may con- 
sume, pending which I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the consideration of H.R. 11244. Itis an 
open rule. It provides for 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate. 

The Texas & Pacific Railway Co. was 
one of five railroads which originally ob- 
tained a Federal charter. It is an old 
charter, and the reading of it makes in 
doubt whether or not that railroad can 
make any connection with any other rail- 
road unless it runs in an easterly and 
westerly direction. This simply amends 
that charter to give the railroad the 
same authority enjoyed by other rail- 
roads, subject, of course, to Interstate 
Commerce Commission control. The 
second section of the bill would allow the 
Texas & Pacific Railway to increase its 
capital stock from $75 million to $100 
million. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I know, there is 
no opposition to the rule. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is the purpose of this 
bill to permit a merger between the Texas 
& Pacific and any other railroad? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. If it is I do not 
know it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Did the hearings dis- 
close anything about that? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. As the author 
of the bill, I would be pleased to state 
that the purpose of this legislation was 
not to facilitate a merger, as the hearings 
clearly show in the testimony before the 
committee, and I cite from them, In 
reply to that direct question, the presi- 
dent of the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 
said that the Texas & Pacific has no 
present plans to acquire other railroads 
or merge with other railroads. The pri- 
mary purpose of this legislation is to put 
them in the same position as other rail- 
roads in the United States, this being the 
only railroad operating under a charter 
in the United States. 

Mr. PATMAN. But, will this make it 
easier for merger if they desire to merge? 
In other words, will this expedite a 
merger in any way? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I doubt that 
that would be particularly helpful, in that 
81 percent of the present ownership of 
the Texas & Pacific is held by the Missou- 
ri Pacific, and they already control it. I 
would think that this legislation would, 
in effect, give the Texas & Pacific a 
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better opportunity to preserve its iden- 
tity as an independent or semi-independ- 
ent railroad, despite the present major 
ownership by another organization. 

Mr. PATMAN. And there is nothing 
in this bill that would give aid and com- 
fort to any merger by the Texas & 
Pacific with the Missouri Pacific or any 
other railroad? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Not specifi- 
cally. It would give them the same 
opportunity that other railroads enjoy 
in their efforts to maintain their iden- 
tity and their effort to maintain a sep- 
arate corporate entity. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is not the inten- 
tion of this legislation to make it easier 
or to permit a merger of any kind? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I do not 
know what the detailed answer to that 
would be. I would say that the presi- 
dent of the company stated clearly that 
they had no merger plans and that the 
sole plan was to enable them to have 
the same opportunity that other rail- 
roads in the United States have to sur- 
vive. They have no plans to merge, but 
they hope they can maintain their sep- 
arate identity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With respect to the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman], I understand this 
bill would simply place the Texas & 
Pacific Railway on the same footing as 
other railroads, and in the event of an 
application for merger it would still be 
necessary for them to follow the same 
procedure that any other railroad would 
have to follow and obtain concurrence 
and approval of the ICC. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THORNBERRY], a member of 
the Committee on Rules, has explained 
this rule very ably. This bill, as I under- 
stand it, was reported unanimously by 
the legislative committee having juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Speaker, the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road is one of the few railroads in the 
country that was chartered by the Gov- 
ernment, I believe, first in 1871. Since 
that time, in almost every action that 
railroad has taken as far as growth is 
concerned especially, it has been neces- 
sary to amend its charter. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read the report 
rather thoroughly and I want to assure 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman], that neither the 
Federal Reserve Board nor Billie Sol 
Estes has had any connection with this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ar to reconsider was laid on the 
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POSTPONING SEC REPORT TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 702, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 11670) 
to postpone by three months the date on or 
before which the Securities and Exchange 
Commission shall report to the Congress the 
results of its study and investigation pur- 
suant to section 19(d) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume and, following that, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 702 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
11670, a bill to postpone by 3 months 
the date on or before which the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission shall re- 
port to the Congress the results of its 
study and investigation pursuant to sec- 
tion 19(d) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, and for other purposes. The 
resolution provides for an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate. 

H.R. 11670 would extend the comple- 
tion date of the special study of the se- 
curities markets which the Congress had 
directed be made by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission from January 3, 
1963, until April 3, 1963, and authorizes 
an additional $200,000 for the 65 posi- 
tions of the special study to operate as a 
unit until the latter date. Approval of 
this proposal would increase the total 
amount authorized for the study from 
$750,000 to $950,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 702. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THornserry] has explained 
this rule very thoroughly and very clear- 
ly. The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce brought this meas- 
ure before the Committee on Rules, and 
did so by unanimous vote. It explained 
to the satisfaction of the members of 
the Rules Committee that the extension 
of time for the completion of this study 
by the Security and Exchange Commis- 
sion was necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection of 
any kind to the rule, and yield back the 
balance of my time. 
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Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING LOAN OF NAVAL VES- 
SELS TO FRIENDLY FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 12037) to au- 
thorize the loan of naval vessels to 
friendly foreign countries and the exten- 
sion of certain naval vessel loans now 
in existence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 12037, with Mr. 
Evins in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I re- 
quire. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill would author- 
ize the extension of the loan of two sub- 
marines to the Government of the 
Netherlands and would authorize the 
loan of eight other ships, submarines and 
destroyers to other friendly foreign na- 
tions. 

The whole program of loans of ships to 
friendly foreign nations is a continuing 
one and one with a definite design. 

The establishment of military bases 
in foreign countries is first and above all 
a matter of self-interest to the United 
States. We know we do not have a base 
on the island of Okinawa just to protect 
Okinawans. The base is there primarily 
to protect the United States and the 
people of the United States. 

So it is with the loaning of ships to 
foreign nations. Each of these ships is 
lent with a specific purpose in mind. 
And for the most part, this purpose is 
that of providing a capability in anti- 
submarine warfare. 

During the hearings before the full 
committee, a witness was asked whether 
if these ships were not lent to the 
friendly foreign nations, would the 
United States have to post its own ships 
and its own crews in those areas. 

The witness answered in this fashion: 
He said: 

There would have to be ships in these 
areas, but— 


He said— 


the U.S. Navy would simply not be capable 
of doing the job itself. 


So, to repeat, we are serving our own 
military self-interest when we lend these 
ships. Any benefit of a defensive na- 
ture which accrues to the particular for- 
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eign nations is a valuable one, but it is 
a collateral one. 

With respect to the expense involved, 
and this bill will involve something in 
the order of $30 million, I will say that it 
would cost many times that amount for 
us to do the job ourselves. 

As has been true with respect to all of 
the previous ship loan bills, provision is 
made that the loans be for a period of 
not more than 5 years and are on the 
very definite condition that the loan may 
be terminated at an earlier date if the 
defense requirements of the United 
States require this at the present time. 

I think it is important to note also 
that section 7 of the bill requires that 
any loan or extension of a loan be made 
only after the Secretary of Defense, after 
consultation with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, determines that the loan or ex- 
tension is in the best interests of the 
United States. Even then the Secretary 
must keep the Congress advised of any 
loans or extensions which are made. 

The extension of the submarine loan 
to the Netherlands is set out specifically 
in the bill itself. The other countries 
involved are Greece and Spain in the 
European area and Chile, Columbia, 
Peru, and Venezuela in the Latin Ameri- 
can area. 

All of these countries have a proven 
capability to man and operate these 
ships and their very geographic loca- 
tions indicate how important it is to 
have on-station ships of the submarine 
and destroyer types. 

Let me repeat that the great benefit 
to be derived from these loans is one 
which is received by our own country. 
There must be ships in these areas and 
since most of the countries have little or 
no capability for building such ships, 
they must come from somewhere else. 
As the leader of the free world and as the 
nation with the greatest number of ships 
available, we are the logical source for 
them. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, the specif- 
ics of the bill have been well covered 
already and I will not, therefore, repeat 
any of this information. 

I will, however, draw the attention of 
the House to the hearings on the bill 
which bring out a number of collateral 
matters which I think might be of con- 
siderable importance to the membership 
of the House. For example, on page 
5331 is a list of the 65 ships which are 
currently on loan. 

You will note that some of the coun- 
tries which are the recipients of ships 
under this bill already are in possession 
of other ships previously lent to them. 

For example, Chile, which I had the 
privilege of visting last December, which 
would get two more destroyers under 
this bill, already has two of our subma- 
rines and two of our destroyers. I might 
interpolate at this point that they have 
a cruiser which they have obtained from 
another sovereign nation. 
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Colombia would get one destroyer un- 
der this bill and it already has one 
destroyer from us; Greece would get two 
destroyers under this bill and it already 
has two submarines and four destroy- 
ers; Peru would get one destroyer and 
already has two destroyers; and Spain 
would get one submarine and it already 
has one submarine and five destroyers. 

Another matter which would be of in- 
terest, I think, is where did the South 
American countries who would be the 
recipients of ships under this bill stand 
at the meeting at Punta del Este? 

I am happy to say that Peru, Vene- 
zuela, and Colombia have been with us 
all the way with respect to Cuba and 
were with us at the meeting at Punta 
del Este. 

In the case of Chile, Chile did vote 
against us but only on the technical 
ground that it felt that the expulsion of 
Cuba was outside of the charter of the 
OAS. After the vote, however, Chile 
supported us all the way and has proved 
itself to be our great friend. 

In fact, I visited with the Minister of 
War in Chile and the commander in 
chief of the armed forces. I think I can 
assure the membership they will con- 
tinue in this manner. 

Another thing which I think would be 
of interest to Members of the House is 
how the determination is made that 
these ships are required and can be used 
by the foreign countries. 

This is generally the procedure. The 
need for the ships is developed by the 
country team involved. They then get 
the approval of the unified commanders 
and the representatives of the Defense 
Department and the State Department 
in the military assistance plans and pro- 
grams groups. The plans are also re- 
viewed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
all of the Navy’s views are incorporated 
in the material furnished the Joint 
Chiefs. 

You will note in the report and letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy to the 
Speaker that the review goes into the 
question as to whether the country can 
use these ships in proper fashion; that 
is to say, whether they have the man- 
power available, the training facilities, 
and will their defense budgets permit 
them to operate the ships, and all of that 
sort of background. 

As we all know, and as has been said, 
this bill is one of a long series of ship 
loan bills. They represent a sound ex- 
pression of our own national self-inter- 
est and are effective instruments for 
maintaining the peace. 

I urge, as did the full Armed Services 
Committee the support of the House for 
this bill. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have no further requests for 

e. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask the gentleman in charge of 
the bill a question or two concerning it. 
I believe the gentleman said that we are 
the suppliers of ships to countries that 
do not have the capability for building 
warships; at least some of them do not 
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have that capability. But after all, this 
is costing us a great dealof money. This 
bill provides money or it will cost, out of 
some fund, approximately $30 million, 
if I understand the situation correctly. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. The 
gentleman is correct. It will cost ap- 
proximately $30 million of which $3 mil- 
lion will be paid by Venezuela. 

Mr. GROSS. We will get $3 million 
from Venezuela for reconditioning the 
ships it obtains on loan? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Venezuela 
is in very good financial condition and 
can pay for refurbishing these things 
and getting them in combat condition. 
The other nations would look to the 
U.S. Treasury through the foreign aid 
program to get these ships and have 
them put in proper condition. 

Mr. GROSS. The question is: Will 
these ships be reconditioned in American 
yards? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Yes; that 
will be done in American yards. 

Mr. GROSS. It is not contained in 
the report or in the bill; is it? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. It is 
backed up in the testimony on the bill 
and it will be a part of the record that 
this work will be done only in American 
yards. 

Mr. GROSS. What has been the ex- 
perience with reference to other loans of 
warships? Have we recovered any ships 
that we have loaned? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. We have 
recovered one ship from France, the 
Belleau Wood. This ship was not in very 
good condition when it was returned to 
us. It is the only ship that has been 
returned. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the question I 
wanted to ask. In what condition are 
these warships when they come back to 
us? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. The wear 
and tear on these ships, of course, is 
considerable and if a ship is kept for a 
considerable length of time, it naturally 
can be expected that it will not be in 
very good condition when it is returned. 
So, only one of the 65 ships so far has 
been returned. I might point out to the 
gentleman that if we had any difficulty 
anywhere in the world, it would cer- 
tainly be much more to our advantage 
to have these American ships ready for 
immediate use by ourselves or by an ally 
than it would to have the ships in moth- 
ball condition where it would take a 
long time to put the ships in combat 
condition. This way they are immedi- 
ately ready when they are needed. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, if the Belleau 
Wood came back to us in poor condition, 
it would not be ready for service in an 
immediate emergency; would it? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. That is 
correct. However, it was being usefully 
employed during the time that France 
had it and had we been using it our- 
selves during that time it probably would 
have been about worn out within the 
same period. 

Mr. GROSS. France has the ship- 
building capability to build and recondi- 
tion warships. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. That is 


one reason why there is no ship for 
France in this bill. At the time they got 
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that particular vessel, they did not have 
the time to build one quickly enough. 
But that is past history now and this 
bill does not involve giving any ship to 
France. 

Mr. GROSS. Should they not return 
these ships to us in serviceable condi- 
tion? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Well, the 
recipient countries are under obligation 
to return them in the same condition 
as when loaned, except for fair wear 
and tear. The wear and tear on a 
ship the age of the Belleau Wood, al- 
most obsolescent, at that time, was such 
that it was not a very useful ship when 
it was returned. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask one final 
question. When these ships are loaned; 
is it necessary that we then go out and 
build new ships to replace them? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. The an- 
swer is “No.” It isnot necessary because 
of this program to launch a program or 
increase the present program to build 
new ships. I am glad the gentleman 
brought this particular question up. 
The Navy has to see to it that we have 
modern ships, capable of fighting in the 
environment of a modern war, There- 
fore we have to have a continuing ship- 
building program which, I must very re- 
gretfully tell you, today is not what it 
should be. We ought today to be build- 
ing ships in much greater numbers than 
we are. 

We do have a program for building 
some ships, but it is a relatively small 
program. It should be enlarged. When 
we get rid of the farm program and 
other programs and get down to essen- 
tialities in this country, possibly we can 
go ahead with part of this needed ship 
program. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope this loan pro- 
gram is not being used as an excuse to 
embark upon the building of new war- 
ships. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. On the 
basis of the hearings this year, I can as- 
sure the gentleman that there is no 
thought that the removal of these ships 
from our inventory is any basis for the 
construction of new Navy ships. As I 
said, we are not doing enough now in 
the way of building new ships. I think 
the program should be stepped up, but 
the removal of these ships has no bear- 
ing on that matter. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate having the 
gentleman’s information on the record 
and the assurance that he has given 
the House. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. 
the gentleman for his question. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be 
read, to be open for amendment at any 
point. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding section 7307 of title 10, United 
States Code, or any other law, the President 
may extend the loans of two submarines to 
the Government of the Netherlands on such 
terms and under such conditions as he deems 
are appropriate. 

Sec. 2. The extensions of the existing loans 
authorized under this Act are extensions of 
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the loans made under the authority granted 
by the Act of July 11, 1952 (66 Stat. 587), 
as amended by the Act of August 29, 1957 
(71 Stat. 495). 

Src. 3. Extensions of existing loans shall 
be for a period of not to exceed five years 
and shall be made on the condition that they 
may be terminated at an earlier date if ne- 
cessitated by the defense requirements of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding section 7307 of 
title 10, United States Code, or any other 
law, the President may under conditions 
which he prescribes lend or otherwise make 
available to friendly foreign nations from 
the Reserve Fleet, on such terms and under 
such conditions as he deems appropriate, 
destroyers, and submarines as follows: (1) 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and Eu- 
ropean area not to exceed three ships; and 
(2) Latin America not to exceed five ships. 

Sec. 5. New loans executed under this Act 
shall be for periods not exceeding five years. 
All loans shall be made on the condition that 
they may be terminated at an earlier date 
if necessitated by the defense requirements 
of the United States. 

Sec. 6. All expenses involved in the activa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and outfitting, including 
repairs, alterations, and logistic support of 
vessels transferred under this Act, shall be 
charged to funds programed for the recipient 
government under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, or successor legis- 
lation, or to funds provided by the recipient 
government, 

Sec. 7. No loan may be made or extended 
under this Act unless the Secretary of De- 
fense, after consultation with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, determines that such loan 
or extension is in the best interest of the 
United States. The Secretary of Defense 
shall keep the Congress currently advised of 
all loans or extensions made under author- 
ity of this Act. 

Sec. 8. The President may promulgate such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 9. The authority of the President to 
transfer naval vessels under this Act ter- 
minates on December 31, 1964. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker pro tempore having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Evins, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 12037) to au- 
thorize the loan of naval vessels to 
friendly foreign countries and the ex- 
tension of certain naval vessel loans 
now in existence, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 703, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WATER CARRIER THROUGH ROUTES 
AND JOINT RATES 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 701 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 7 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11643) to amend sections 216(c) and 305(b) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, relating to 
the establishment of through routes and 
joint rates. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes of my time to the gen- 
tlewoman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GEORGE], and pending that I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 701 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
11643, a bill to amend sections 216(c) 
and 305(b) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, relating to the establishment of 
through routes and joint rates. The 
resolution provides for an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate. 

The statehood acts relating to both 
Alaska and Hawaii retained jurisdiction 
over water transportation between 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the other States in 
the Federal Maritime Commission. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
taken the position that, in the absence 
of statutory authority, carriers subject 
to the Commission's jurisdiction cannot 
enter into through routes and joint rates 
with those subject to the Maritime Com- 
mission jurisdiction. 

The purpose of H.R. 11643 is merely 
to clarify the Interstate Commerce Act 
so that the users of motor-water services 
between Alaska or Hawaii and the other 
48 States may have the same benefits of 
through routes and joint rates which are 
enjoyed by users of motor-water services 
among the other 48 States, and by users 
of rail-water services or of any combina- 
tion of service with air services among 
all of the 50 States. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 701. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes 
in order the consideration of the bill 
H.R. 11643, which has been well ex- 
plained by my colleague from Texas [Mr. 
‘THORNBERRY }. 

The purpose of the legislation is amply 
stated in a paragraph which is in the 
report that I shall now read: 

The purpose of this bill is exceedingly sim- 
ple; it is merely to clarify the Interstate 
Commerce Act so that the users of motor- 
water services between Alaska or Hawaii and 
the other 48 States may have the same bene- 
fits of through routes and joint rates which 
are enjoyed by users of motor-water services 
among the other 48 States, and by users of 
rail-water services or of any combination of 
service with air services among all of the 
50 States. 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, this leg- 
islation is made necessary by the fact 
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that Alaska is now one of the 50 States 
in our Union. 

I can see no objection to this rule, 
and I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY FOR THE 
TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY Co. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11244) to supplement 
certain provisions of Federal law in- 
corporating the Texas & Pacific Railway 
Co. in order to give certain additional 
authority to such company. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11244, with 
Mr. Evins in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill comes to the 
House by unanimous vote of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

This bill deals exclusively with the 
rights of one railroad, the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway Co., which is the only 
congressionally chartered railroad oper- 
ating in the United States under its orig- 
inal charter, so I am informed. 

Under the original charter of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co., it was given 
authority to merge only with railroads 
going in the same general direction. 
This bill would authorize them, with the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to merge with or acquire 
other railroads should they have the 
desire to do so and meet the necessary 
requirements. Also it would increase the 
capital stock from $75 million to $100 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no opposition 
to the bill. 

I yield such time as he may desire to 
the author of the bill, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would add to the fine discussion 
by the gentleman from Mississippi, that 
the bill provides for an increase in au- 
thorized capital stock from $75 million to 
$100 million, the last change having been 
authorized by congressional action in 
1923. The company has, of course, in- 
creased in size since then. This would 
give them the flexibility they need for 
their corporate structure. On the ques- 
tion of merger, the president of the com- 
pany testified before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and so 
stated to me that the company has no 
merger plans in mind at all at this time. 
They merely want to be on the same 
footing with other railroad companies 
throughout the United States in order 
that they might have a better opportu- 
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nity to preserve their entity as a cor- 
porate operating railroad. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, in 
the hearings before the committee there 
was no opposition to this bill. There 
may be a question in the minds of those 
on the floor as to why the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway Co. should come to this 
Congress for an amendment to its char- 
ter. It is the only major railway in the 
country which is still operating under a 
Federal charter, and that is the reason 
for this legislation. 

May I say, in addition, to my good 
friend from Iowa, no money is involved 
in this and no cost is involved as far 
as the Federal Government is concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to thank my 
economy-minded friend from Illinois for 
that assurance. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We did hear this 
rather carefully, and I think all of the 
points with reference to the legislation 
were carefully brought out before the 
committee. In view of the fact that 
there was no opposition to it and that 
the merits are with the legislation, I be- 
lieve that it should be passed. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no further 
requests for time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
addition to the powers conferred by the Act 
entitled “An Act to incorporate the Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company and to aid in the 
construction of its road, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved March 3, 1871 (16 Stat. 
573), as supplemented by the Act of May 2, 
1872 (17 Stat. 59), the Act of March 3, 1873 
(17 Stat. 598), the Act of June 22, 1874 (18 
Stat. 197), and the Act of February 9, 1923 
(42 Stat. 1223), Texas and Pacific Railway 
Company shall have the right and authority, 
subject to the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and any Acts supplemental 
thereto, to acquire securities or stock of, or 
property from, any other carrier. 

Sec. 2. The capital stock of the Texas and 
Pacific Railway Company, heretofore fixed by 
its board of directors pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Act of February 9, 1923, at 
$75,000,000 may be increased at any time in 
such amounts as do not result in more than 
$100,000,000 of such company’s capital stock 
outstanding and as are agreed to by resolu- 
tion of its board of directors duly adopted in 
accordance with such company’s bylaws and 
with the consent of the holders of a majority 
in amount of its then outstanding capital 
stock, expressed by vote in person or by 
proxy at a meeting of said stockholders called 
for the purpose upon such notice as such 
bylaws require. The provisions of the Act 
of February 9, 1923, with respect to the addi- 
tional capital stock authorized by such Act 
(except with respect to the aggregate amount 
thereof), shall be applicable to the addi- 
tional capital stock authorized by this Act 
and, in addition thereto, the par value of the 
capital stock of said company and the num- 
ber of shares thereof shall, subject to the 
limitations of this Act, be in such amount 
as may be determined from time to time by 
resolution of such company’s board of di- 
rectors duly adopted in accordance with such 
company's bylaws and with the consent of 
the holders of a majority in amount of its 
then outstanding capital stock, expressed by 
vote in person or by proxy at a meeting of 
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said stockholders called for the purpose upon 
such notice as such bylaws require. 

Sec, 3. All power and authority granted 
to the Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
by this Act, the Act incorporating such com- 
pany, and Acts supplemental thereto, shall 
be subject to the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and any Acts supple- 
mental thereto. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 10; on page 2, line 5; and 
on page 3, line 5, strike out “the” and insert 
„The“ 

On page 2, line 17, strike out “additionad” 
and insert “additional”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having assumed 
the Chair, Mr. Evins, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 11244) to supplement 
certain provisions of Federal law incor- 
porating the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 
in order to give certain additional au- 
thority to such company, pursuant to 
House Resolution 700, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the bill (S. 3025) to supplement cer- 
tain provisions of Federal law incorpo- 
rating the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 
in order to give certain additional au- 
thority to such company, a similar bill 
to that which has just passed the House, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in ad- 
dition to the powers conferred by the Act en- 
titled “An Act to incorporate the Texas Pa- 
cific Railroad Company and to aid in the 
construction of its road, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved March 3, 1871 (16 Stat. 573), 
as supplemented by the Act of May 2, 1872 
(17 Stat. 59), the Act of March 3, 1873 (17 
Stat. 598), the Act of June 22, 1874 (18 Stat. 
197), and the Act of February 9, 1923 (42 
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Stat. 1223), the Texas and Pacific Railway 
Company shall have the right and authority, 
subject to the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and any Acts supplemental 
thereto, to acquire securities or stock of, or 
property from, any other carrier. 

Sec. 2. The capital stock of the Texas 
and Pacific Railway Company, heretofore 
fixed by its board of directors pursuant to 
the provisions of the Act of February 9, 1923, 
at $75,000,000, may be increased at any time 
in such amounts as do not result in more 
than $100,000,000 of such company’s capital 
stock outstanding and as are agreed to by 
resolution of its board of directors duly 
adopted in accordance with such company’s 
bylaws and with the consent of the holders 
of a majority in amount of its then out- 
standing capital stock, expressed by vote in 
person or by proxy at a meeting of said stock- 
holders called for the purpose upon such 
notice as such bylaws require. The provi- 
sions of the Act of February 9, 1923, with re- 
spect to the additional capital stock author- 
ized by such Act (except with respect to the 
aggregate amount thereof), shall be ap- 
plicable to the additional capital stock au- 
thorized by this Act and, in addition thereto, 
the par value of the capital stock of said 
company and the number of shares thereof 
shall, subject to the limitations of this Act, 
be in such amount as may be determined 
from time to time by resolution of such com- 
pany's board of directors duly adopted in 
accordance with such company’s bylaws and 
with the consent of the holders of a majority 
in amount of its then outstanding capital 
stock, expressed by vote in person or by proxy 
at a meeting of said stockholders called for 
the purpose upon such notice as such by- 
laws require. 

Sec. 3. All power and authority granted to 
the Texas and Pacific Railway Company by 
this Act, the Act incorporating such com- 
pany, and Acts supplemental thereto, shall 
be subject to the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and any Acts supplemental 
thereto. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMS: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 3025 and insert the provisions of H.R. 
11244, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 11244) was 
laid on the table. 


POSTPONING SEC REPORT TO 
CONGRESS 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 11670) to postpone by 3 
months the date on or before which 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion shall report to the Congress the 
results of its study and investigation pur- 
suant to section 19(d) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill H.R. 11670, with 
Mr. Evins in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, approximately a year 
ago, on June 1, to be exact, I intro- 
duced a resolution to authorize an appro- 
priation of $750,000 for the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to conduct a 
study and investigation of our securities 
markets, 

My resolution was approved by the 
Congress on August 25 and was signed 
by the President on September 5, 1961. 
Funds to carry out the purpose of this 
resolution were not appropriated until 
September 30 and consequently the 
Commission required until late October 
to early November to staff and organize 
this special unit. Furthermore, addi- 
tional time was consumed in prelimi- 
nary analyses before the study was 
actually underway. At the time I intro- 
duced this resolution the Commission 
could not definitely report to us on the 
exact time required. Early this spring 
the Commission informed me that an 
extension would be necessary for them 
to complete the factfinding phase of the 
inquiry. The time and manpower 
needed to complete an analysis and re- 
port on all the suggestions which the 
Commission considers basic and vital— 
and which must be studied to satisfy the 
congressional intent—became apparent 
only after numerous preliminary in- 
quiries. These inquiries pointedly dem- 
onstrated the breadth and complexity of 
the undertaking and further led the 
Commission to the conclusion that, with- 
out an additional authorization, it would 
have to exclude consideration of certain 
fundamental areas from the scope of 
the study. 

The Commission found that many of 
the problems in this industry are inter- 
related and that they could not be con- 
sidered as special and distinct topics. In 
many cases they are so intertwined with 
other topics that any attempt at separa- 
tion would be artificial and might well 
lead to arbitrary conclusions. The Com- 
mission believes with me that the im- 
portance of the study to the investing 
public requires its complete execution 
which can only be effected pursuant to 
an extension of the study. There has 
occurred a dramatic increase in the se- 
curities market particularly among per- 
sons having a slight interest with the 
intricacies of corporate finance and stock 
market operations. 

The study, only 6 months old, has dem- 
onstrated its importance in value. It has 
stimulated a number of significant val- 
ues in the form of rulechanging and dis- 
ciplinary actions. Since the hearings 
were held on my resolutions and the 
study investigation was initiated there 
have been a number of significant devel- 
opments which have helped to create a 
more salutary effect in the securities 
business. The industry has indicated 
that it is aware of the importance of 
putting its own house in order. The 


American Stock Exchange is undergoing 
a thorough reorganization. 
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Some regional exchanges have tight- 
ened their listing requirements and oth- 
ers are revamping their supervision and 
control. The New York Stock Exchange 
has recently adopted a rule which re- 
quires a specialist on that exchange to 
report all transactions made by their 
customers in stock in which the specialist 
is registered. In the over-the-counter 
market the National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers has stepped up its dis- 
ciplinary action involving violations of 
its rules by members. The “hot issue” 
phenomenon has very noticeably cooled 
off since this investigation was under- 
taken. 

Mr. Chairman, I am fully cognizant of 
the recent developments in the stock 
market. I could not appear here today 
without taking note of the fact that we 
have had unusual activities in the stock 
markets with the market hitting a new 
low yesterday. I think it is particularly 
unfortunate for the investors who suf- 
fered financial losses or at least paper 
losses in the recent decline. Like every- 
one I did not welcome the decline in the 
stock prices. I also agree that these 
prices were unreasonably high only a 
few months ago. I said on May 28, which 
is commonly referred to as “black Mon- 
day,” that American business is still an 
excellent investment and that securities, 
especially common stocks, would be a 
good long-term investment. 

I felt then as I feel now that it will 
take the markets sometime to establish 
their proper level. I express these views 
because our securities laws were not 
written or intended as an escalator 
clause in our securities markets but 
rather to protect the interest of an in- 
vestor so that he is not victimized by 
fraud or deceptive acts. 

Mr. Chairman, as a result of the en- 
actment of my resolution last year the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
has initiated one of the broadest and 
most penetrating investigations of the 
securities business since the early thir- 
ties. While we did not design it this way 
our investigators have been on the scene 
at the exchanges during the unusual ac- 
tivity of the last several weeks. They 
have gathered information which will be 
of immeasurable value to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and to my 
committee. I feel that they are doing 
an excellent job and should be given 
adequate time and money to complete 
this investigation. For these reasons, 
Mr. Chairman, I strongly support this 
resolution and hope that the Congress 
will give it unanimous approval. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK. I am glad to yield to my 
good friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says 
that there have been a good many de- 
velopments in the securities industry, 
and that is certainly an accurate state- 
ment. We have had a considerable num- 
ber of developments, some not so good, 
in the securities markets, the stock and 
bond market, for instance. But I want 
to ask the gentleman this question. 
Why the $200,000 increase? 

Mr. MACK. I want to say first that 
if there is anyone who is aware of the 
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situation on Wall Street and recent de- 
velopments there, the gentleman from 
Illinois is certainly that person. I would 
say further that I am personally thor- 
oughly convinced that this investigation 
ought to be continued, and that it should 
be continued at an accelerated pace in 
light of recent developments in the se- 
curities industry. 

Mr. GROSS. The point is that the 
gentleman obtained an appropriation 
last year of $750,000. Now he is in ask- 
ing for $200,000 more. 

Mr. MACK. Yes. The gentleman 
was good enough to express his interest 
in this matter last year when we had 
the original resolution under considera- 
tion. I told him at that time that I 
wanted a thorough investigation and I 
wanted whatever amount of money was 
necessary to make this thorough study 
and investigation. I said at that time— 
I am sure the gentleman will find it in 
the Recorp—that I felt that $750,000 
was the absolute minimum and that I 
thought it would take $1 million. It has 
required a greater expenditure than the 
Congress anticipated at that time. The 
figure is still under $1 million but it is 
very close to the amount that I estimated 
it would cost at that time. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, it is $50,000 under 
the $1 million figure. 

Mr. MACK. Iam sure that the gen- 
tleman remembers our colloquy on the 
subject at that time and that I did indi- 
cate it would take approximately $1 
million. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sorry I do not re- 
member it, but let me ask the gentleman 
this question. Is the investigation going 
to be completed with the $950,000 or 
will it require more money? 

Mr. MACK. No. I have the assur- 
ance that it will be completed. I want 
to be frank with the gentleman from 
Iowa today as I was a year ago and I 
want to say at this time that it is my 
best judgment that this investigation can 
be completed with the extension of 3 
months and with the increase of the 
$200,000. We will have approximately 
18 months for the investigation and we 
will have approximately the amount of 
money I suggested originally. Ihave the 
assurance furthermore of the director of 
the investigation and the chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
that they can secure the information 
that we desire with this amount of 
money and in this time. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope that is true, and 
I thank the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think one thing that should be brought 
to the attention of the House at this 
time is the delay in getting the inves- 
tigation underway, which was not the 
fault of anyone, as far as I can see at 
this time. I am not a member of this 
subcommittee, but I do know some of the 
facts. 

Taking the chronological order in 
which this occurred, the resolution was 
introduced in the first part of June 1961. 
It was not until the latter part of Au- 
gust that the Congress passed it, and 
the President signed it early in Septem- 
ber. However, it took them almost 6 
weeks to get the staff hired and on the 
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job with sufficient space to start to work. 
That meant that really hardly anything 
was done until the ist of December 1961. 
If they had been able to start this in the 
middie of the summer of 1961 they 
probably would have been finished with 
it by now. This delay was not the fault 
of anybody, but there has been a delay, 
and I think a continuance of this in- 
vestigation for 3 months would be in 
the public interest. 

Second, I believe some constructive 
things have come from the investigation. 
Thus far, some of it has received the 
approval of the president of the stock 
exchange. Some corrective measures 
have been taken in the cases of people 
who dealt illegally in stocks, and the 
ee of Justice has investigated 

em. 

In view of all this, I think the con- 
tinuance of this investigation for an- 
other 90 days is in order. For that rea- 
son, I believe the legislation should be 
passed. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of subsection (d) of section 
19 of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
(15 U.S.C. 78s(d)) is amended by striking 
out “January 3, 1963" and inserting April 
3, 1963” in lieu thereof. The last sentence of 
such subsection is amended by striking out 
eee and inserting “$950,000” in lieu 
thereof. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Evins, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 11670) to postpone by 
3 months the date on or before which 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion shall report to the Congress the re- 
sults of its study and investigation pur- 
suant to section 19(d) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 702, 
he reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

é S motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


WATER CARRIER THROUGH 
ROUTES AND JOINT RATES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11643) to amend sec- 
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tions 216(c) and 305(b) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, relating to the es- 
tablishment of through routes and joint 


rates. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr; Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 


present. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 


dently a quorum is not present. 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I move a 


call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
{Roll No, 125] 
Abbitt Fountain Miller, N.Y. 
Addabbo Frelinghuysen Moeller 
Addonizio Friedel Monagan 
Alexander Garland Moore 
Alford Garmatz Morrison 
Alger Gavin Mosher 
Andersen Gilbert Moulder 
Minn. Glenn Multer 
Anfuso Gonzalez Nedzi 
Arends Grant Nix 
Ayres Green, Oreg. Norrell 
Bailey Griffiths O Hara, Mich. 
Baring Gubser Philbin 
Barrett Hansen Pike 
Bass, Tenn Harding Pilcher 
Bates Hardy ft 
Battin Harris Powell 
Beermann Harrison, Va. Reuss 
Belcher Hays Riley 
Berry Healey Rivers, S.C 
Blitch Hemphill Rodino 
Boggs Hoffman, Mich. Roosevelt 
Bonner Horan s Rosenthal 
Bow Hosmer Roush 
Boykin Hull Ryan, Mich. 
Brewster Inouye St. Germain 
Buckley Jarman Santangelo 
Carey Joelson Saund 
Celler Johnson, Wis. Saylor 
Chamberlain Kastenmeier Scherer 
Chiperfield Kearns Scranton 
Curtis,Mass, Kee Seely-Brown 
els Kelly Shelley 
Davis, Keogh Sheppard 
James C Kilburn Siler 
Davis, Tenn King, Calif. Slack 
Dent King, Utah Smith, Calif. 
Denton Kirwan Smith, Miss. 
Diggs Kluczynski Spence 
Dingell Kowalski Stratton 
Dole Kyl Stubblefield 
Dominick Landrum Thompson, N.J. 
Donohue Lankford Tuck 
Dooley Lipscomb Udall, Morris K. 
Downing Loser Van Zandt 
McCulloch Westland 
Fallon Macdonald Whitener 
Farbstein Madden Wilson, Ind. 
Feighan Martin, Mass. Winstead 
Fino Mathias Yates 
Flood May Younger 
Fiynt Meader Zablocki 
Fogarty Michel Zelenko 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
rolicall, 277 Members have answered to 


their names, a quorum. 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 


SENATE 


On this 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

S. Res, 352 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. FRANCIS 


Case, late a Senator from the State of South 
Dakota, 
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Resolved, That a committee of Senators 
be appointed by the President of the Senate 
to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate 
do now adjourn until 10 o’clock antemeridian 
tomorrow. 


WATER CARRIER THROUGH 
ROUTES AND JOINT RATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11643, with 
Mr. Evins in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill comes to the 
House by a unanimous vote of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. So far as I know there is 
no opposition to the bill. It was wholly 
noncontroversial in the committee, and 
I presume will be noncontroversial here. 

The purpose of the bill is to correct a 
problem which arose from the admis- 
sion of Alaska and Hawaii to statehood 
with respect to authority for filing 
through routes and joint rates to the new 
States of Alaska and Hawaii. There is 
presently clearly statutory authority for 
the filing of through routes and joint 
rates between air and surface carriers, 
between rail and water carriers, between 
rail and motor carriers. However, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ruled that they do not have authority to 
establish through routes and joint rates 
where there is a combination of motor 
and water carriage, or between motor 
and water carriers. 

The purpose of this bill is to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority to establish these joint rates and 
through routes. 

BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The Statehood Acts relating to both 
Alaska and Hawaii retained jurisdiction 
over water transportation between 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the other States in 
the Federal Maritime Commission. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
taken the position that in the absence of 
statutory authority, carriers subject to 
the Commission’s jurisdiction cannot en- 
ter into through routes and joint rates 
with those subject to the Maritime Com- 
mission jurisdiction. 

At present, statutory authority clearly 
exists for through routes and joint rates 
as to the following combinations of rail, 
motor, and water carriers subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, air carriers subject to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and water 
carriers subject to the Federal Maritime 
Commission: 

Air and all other carriers: Federal 
Aviation Act, section 1003. 
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Rail and ICC water: Interstate Com- 
merce Act, section 1(4), 305(b). 

Rail and FMC water: Interstate Com- 
merce Act, section 1(1) (a). 

Rail and motor: Interstate Commerce 
Act, section 216(c). 

Motor and ICC water: Interstate Com- 
merce Act, section 216(c). 

This leaves two combinations not cov- 
ered; namely, ICC motor and FMC 
water, and ICC water and FMC water. 

Section 216(c) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act authorizes through routes and 
joint rates by motor carriers and water 
carriers. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been consistent in con- 
struing the section to mean only water 
carriers subject to its jurisdiction under 
part III. This, of course, is an impos- 
sible construction because part III was 
not enacted until 1940, whereas section 
216(c) of part II covering motor common 
carriers was enacted in 1935. 

H.R. 11643 would make it crystal clear 
that section 216(c) authorizes motor car- 
riers to establish through routes and 
joint rates with water carriers to Alaska 
and to Hawaii, whether such water car- 
riers are subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act or to the Shipping Acts. It 
also collaterally would similarly author- 
ize water carriers under the Interstate 
Commerce Act to establish such routes 
and rates with water carriers under the 
Shipping Acts. 

There is an undeniable need for legis- 
lation if shippers in the Alaskan or Ha- 
waiian trade are to enjoy the benefits 
of single factor through rates on traffic 
moving by motor and water or by a 
combination of water services. 

Upon the advent of Alaska statehood 
in 1959, motor carrier transportation in 
interstate commerce in Alaska became 
subject to regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission but water car- 
riage between ports in the contiguous 
48 States and ports in Alaska continued 
to be regulated by the Federal Maritime 
Board. Consolidated Freightways, as a 
motor carrier, in order to clarify the 
issues raised by statehood, attempted to 
file a joint tariff between itself and a reg- 
ulated water carrier, only to have both 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Maritime Board reject 
same on the ground that neither regu- 
latory agency has jurisdiction over the 
entire movement and thus, as a matter 
of law, neither could accept the tariff. 
The result of this rejection has been that 
any transportation of freight to the new 
States of Alaska and Hawaii which re- 
quired in part movement by a regulated 
water carrier could not be afforded the 
economy of a joint rate. 

The availability of such through 
routes and joint rates would enable a 
shipper to make one contract with the 
originating carrier on behalf of all car- 
riers participating in the arrangement. 
In addition, the shipper could ascertain 
the rate for such through movement by 
consulting a single tariff instead of many, 
as may be necessary at present. Both 
shipper and consignee would have the 
advantages given by section 20(11) and 
similar provisions in other parts of the 
Interstate Commerce Act of recovering 
from either the originating or delivering 
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carrier for loss or damage caused by 
any carrier parti 


shown that, because of the economy of 
established channels of commerce 
through which substantial traffic may 
flow, and reduced freight rate calcula- 
tion costs, joint rates are generally lower 
than a combination of local rates of 
connecting carriers not participating in 
through service arrangements. 

During the 86th Congress the com- 
mittee had occasion to take up a number 
of legislative proposals having to do with 
the meshing into existing statutes relat- 
ing to transportation certain areas in 
the field of transportation regulation 
occasioned by the Alaska and Hawaii 
Statehood Acts. At that time among 
other things the committee had occasion 
to take up the through route and joint 
rate proposal which is accompanying it 
and encompassed in the instant legisla- 
tion, both in hearings here as well as 
jointly with the Senate committee in 
Alaska. 

At that time it was proposed to treat 
of this problem not by curing it through 
putting the Alaskan and Hawaiian motor 
and water shippers and receivers on the 
same footing as Alaskan and Hawaiian 
rail and air shippers and receivers and 
all shippers and receivers in the other 
48 States, but by creating a brandnew 
joint board which would handle all such 
matters among all 50 States. The De- 
partment of Commerce and the Federal 
Maritime Commission again now urges 
this same treatment, which, of course, 
would enable the Maritime Commission 
as a participant in the joint board to 
have a voice in the very exceedingly 
broad field in which it is not now a par- 
ticipant. It has seemed to the commit- 
tee that the creation of a new structure 
resulting in new treatment of some 99 
percent of our interstate transportation 
in order to reach less than 1 percent— 
though very significant as far as the two 
States involved concerned in this prob- 
lem is a confounding solution to an al- 
ready confused picture. 

H.R. 11643 treats of the problem in a 
direct, feasible, and simple manner by 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the same jurisdiction over through- 
route and joint-rate arrangements be- 
tween motor and water carriers which 
it has had for many years between rail 
and water carriers in the Alaskan and 
Hawaiian trade and has today over ar- 
rangements between rail, motor, and 
water carriers in the 48 States. 

The committee urges the adoption by 
the House of this practical solution to 
the demonstrated need of Alaskans and 
Hawaiians to an answer to their problem. 

I yield at this time, Mr. Chairman, to 
the author of the bill, the gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. Rivers], as much time 
as he may require. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I first record my deep ap- 
preciation of the fine cooperation ex- 
tended to me by the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Harris], chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WiLtrams], chairman of the 
subcommittee which held hearings on 
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this legislation. My thanks also go to 
the other members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
their favorable consideration of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a simple bill 
designed to solve an exceptional problem 
pertaining to transportation to, from, 
and within Alaska or Hawaii. One 
feature which makes it easy to con- 
sider is the fact that it will cost the 
Government practically nothing. 

t the years, the Alaska water- 
borne trade has been under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Maritime Board until 
recently put under the Federal Maritime 
Commission, whereas other coastwise 
shipping is under the ratemaking and 
regulatory authority of the ICC, and rail- 
roads and truck lines are also under the 
ICC. By virtue of the general rule 
carried out under existing law, common 
carriers subject to the jurisdiction of dif- 
ferent Federal regulatory agencies, re- 
spectively, may not, in the absence of 
specific statutory authority, establish 
through routes and joint rates with each 
other. Without spelling out all the de- 
tails, the bill before us would provide the 
required statutory authority for all the 
types of carriers I have mentioned to 
voluntarily establish through routes and 
joint rates with each other, subject to 
the approval of the ICC. This bill does 
not detract from the authority presently 
exercised by the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission over the Alaska waterborne car- 
riers. It merely enables all surface car- 
riers involved in the transportation of 
cargo to Alaska from points of origin in 
the 48 States to enter into the through 
route and joint rate agreements I have 
mentioned, and only to the extent that 
through routes and joint rates are in- 
volved would the ICC attain any juris- 
diction over the vessels plying in the 
Alaskan trade. 

A clear and succinct summary of what 
this legislation would accomplish is ably 
set forth by Senator WARREN MAGNUSON 
in volume 107, part 6, pages 7763-7764 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, from which I 
quote as follows: 

The establishment of such through routes 
and joint rates would permit a shipper to 
make one contract with the originating 
carrier on behalf of all carriers participating 
in the arrangement and would enable him 
to ascertain the rate for such through move- 
ment by consulting a single tariff instead of 
many as may be necessary at present. The 
shipper and consignee would also have the 
advantages given by section 20 (11) and 
similar provisions in other parts of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act by recovering from 
either the originating or delivering carrier 
for loss or damage caused by any carrier 
participating in the through movement. In 
addition, experience has shown that be- 
cause of the economy of established chan- 
nels of commerce through which substan- 
tial traffic may flow, and because of reduced 
accounting and freight rate calculation 
costs, joint rates are generally lower than a 
combination of local rates of connecting car- 


riers not participating in through service 
arrangements. 


Incidentally, Senator MAGNUSON ut- 
tered the above remarks in connection 
with his introduction of a Senate bill 
basically like the House bill which is 
now before us. 
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Mr. Chairman, Alaskans, who bring in 
over 90 percent of everything they con- 
sume, have long complained of the high 
freight rates incident to the long haul 
from points all over the United States 
through the port of Seattle, Wash., to 
Alaska, and high rates within Alaska, and 
other difficulties incident to their trans- 
portation problems including high han- 
dling costs, and would welcome passage 
of a measure such as the bills before us. 
The business community advocates this 
legislation as a means of expediting the 
movement of goods in transit bound for 
Alaska with incidential reduction of the 
cost price landed, and the consumers of 
Alaska would welcome such reduction in 
consumer prices as might result. I have 
every confidence that this bill will meet 
with the approval of the Committee of 
the Whole House and of the House itself. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I would like to join with 
the gentleman in support of this legisla- 
tion. Representing, as I do, the port of 
Seattle, I would say that the people in 
my district are in full support of this 
legislation. We believe it will be of bene- 
fit not only to the State of Alaska and 
the consumers in Alaska but also the 
Federal Government itself, which is a 
substantial shipper and will benefit by 
this legislation. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. I thank the 
gentleman and I subscribe to everything 
he has said. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. It seems to me this is 
a highly desirable bill, but frankly I 
know very little of the background. Is 
it true that the railroads are all Govern- 
ment owned that this will deal with? 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. I would say 
to the gentleman that the one railroad 
in Alaska, which is the Alaska Railroad, 
is Government owned and is operated 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior. The Department has 
full authority to operate the Railroad. 
This particular legislation does not put 
the Railroad under the jurisdiction or 
within the purview of the ICC ratemak- 
ing authority. Presently the Alaska 
Railroad files its tariffs with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission both as a 
matter of courtesy and as a matter of 
public information. Nothing in existing 
law would prevent the Alaska Railroad 
from becoming a party to a through 
route and joint rate agreement such as 
is authorized by this bill, nor prevent 
the ICC from approving such an agree- 
ment just because the Alaska Railroad 
appears as one of the contracting parties. 

Mr.POAGE. In other words, the rail- 
roads can become a party to the through 
routes and joint rates without legisla- 
tion, but the steamship companies can- 
not; is that right? 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. That is par- 
tially correct. All surface carriers may, 
under existing law, enter into such 
agreements with each other, except ICC- 
regulated motor carriers with FMC-reg- 
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ulated water carriers, and ICC-regulated 
water carriers, with FMC-regulated 
water carriers. The bill before us would 
make up for the deficiency in existing 
law by covering these two combinations, 

Mr. POAGE. I understand but the 
steamship companies cannot do this un- 
less we pass this legislation. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. The water 
carriers to Alaska which are under the 
Maritime Commission may not enter into 
such agreements with the truckers or 
with coastwise shipping which is under 
the ICC without this legislation. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

The legislation is supported by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; by the 
Representative and senior Senator from, 
and the Governor of, Alaska; the Fair- 
banks and Alaska Chambers of Com- 
merce; Alaska Carriers Association, Inc.; 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc.; Common Carrier Conference of 
Domestic Water Carriers; American 
Trucking Associations, Inc.; Consoli- 
dated Freightways, Inc.; and the Trans- 
portation Association of America. 

Everyone involved in this matter sup- 
ported the legislation. 

No one has expressed any opposition 
to the legislation, although the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Federal Mari- 
time Commission, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, have indicated a preference for 
a different approach to the problem met 
by this legislation. 

The committee came to the conclusion 
that this was the best approach. 

The statehood acts relating to both 
Alaska and Hawaii retained jurisdiction 
over water transportation between 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the other States in 
the Federal Maritime Commission. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
taken the position, that in the absence 
of statutory authority, carriers subject 
to the Commission’s jurisdiction cannot 
enter into through routes and joint rates 
with those subject to the Maritime Com- 
mission jurisdiction. 

It is for this reason the committee 
brought this legislation forward, and I 
believe it ought to be passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of the 
regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

DEDICATION OF CAMP YORKTOWN BAY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, near 
Hot Springs, Ark., on June 16, 1962, 
there was dedicated at a most signifi- 
eant and special ceremony one of the 
finest boys’ camps in this country, known 
as Camp Yorktown. 

The motto for this beautiful, most at- 
tractive and fabulous camp for boys is 
“Developing Today’s Youth for Tomor- 
row's National Security.” 

The camp is sponsored by the Hot 
Springs Council, Navy League of the 
United States. The original idea for the 
camp began when the council needed a 
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base for its sea cadets along the wooded 
shores of Lake Ouachita. The moving 
force behind this development, and 
largely responsible for it is Peter D. 
Joers, lieutenant commander, retired, of 
the Navy, president of the council. It 
was largely his vision, followed with ac- 
tion that this site was located and con- 
struction realized amid the primitive 
beauty of Lake Ouachita where pine- 
clad foothills are lapped by the waters 
of sheltered Yorktown Bay lagoon. He 
had the able assistance and cooperation 
of George Ernshaw, retired Navy officer 
and former baseball pitcher in the major 
leagues, who was secretary of the council 
at the time the idea for this beautiful 
camp was conceived. Both of these out- 
standing citizens, interested in the de- 
velopment of the youth of America, were 
officers on the carrier Yorktown during 
World War II. 

This camp is located on a 113-acre site, 
16 miles northwest of Hot Springs. Sixty 
acres of land was donated by Dierks 
Forests, Inc., and the remaining 53 acres 
leased from the U.S. Corps of Engineers. 
When it is completed it will accommodate 
420 youngsters during the summer camp- 
ing season. 

Attending this dedication were many 
outstanding officials, retired officers, 
public officials, and other citizens of this 
Nation and our State of Arkansas. I 
include with this statement a list of the 
guests in order to emphasize its impor- 
tance by the attendance of such out- 
standing and important guests. 

The feature of this dedication was the 
address of our senior Senator of Arkan- 
sas, Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN. Sena- 
tor McCLELLAN has shown by his well 
known, able, and outstanding service to 
his Nation his interest in the preserva- 
tion of our institutions, the rights, lib- 
erties, and privileges of our people, as 
well as for the protection of our youth. 
He is dedicated to the task of providing 
opportunities for the youth of America. 
This is a most appropriate address for 
the occasion, which I commend to my 
colleagues of the Congress and the peo- 
ple throughout the Nation. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the ad- 
dress in the Recorp, together with the 
list of guests in attendance on this out- 
standing and most important occasion. 

I know I am joined by our citizens in 
Arkansas and throughout the Nation in 
our high compliments of Mr. Joers, Mr. 
Ernshaw, and others of the Hot Springs 
Council of the Navy League for sponsor- 
ing this program and providing for the 
development of our youth and the oppor- 
tunities in a free enterprise. 

DEDICATION OF CAMP YORKTOWN Bay, Hor 
SPRINGS, ARK., JUNE 16, 1962 
(Excerpts from address of Senator JOHN L. 
McCLELLAN) 

Mr. Toastmaster, my colleagues in Con- 
gress, distinguished officers, and members of 
the armed services, State and county officials, 
officers and members of the Navy League, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a proud privilege 
indeed to be present here today, to partici- 
pate in these ceremonies and to have a part 
on this dedication program. 

A father dreams of many things for his 
children. His expectations and aspirations 
most frequently center around their happi- 
ness, their welfare, and their achievements. 
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In them, he finds his hope for immortality. 
Some of his dreams may be realized—some 
of them come true. Others—well, they may 
be shattered and never fulfilled. 

Today, in this lovely wooded spot on 
beautiful Lake Ouachita, the dedication of 
this camp with buildings named in honor of 
friends, loved ones, and distinguished people 
who have gone before us, and one particu- 
larly named in memory of my deceased sons, 
brings a measure of consolation and fulfill- 
ment to my family and me. For this, we 
are deeply grateful. 

You have very appropriately named this 
camp, Yorktown Bay, in recognition of two 
great events in our Nation’s history and of 
the men who were responsible for that great- 
ness—in remembrance of the aircraft carrier 
Yorktown which was bombed by the Japa- 
nese off Okinawa in World War II, and of 
the town of Yorktown, Va., where General 
Washington received the surrender of Gen- 
eral Cornwallis in 1781, marking the final 
victory of the Revolution in the struggle of 
the American Colonies for their independ- 
ence. The mention of those events in his- 
tory bring to mind the great sacrifices and 
selflessness of the men whose patriotism and 
statesmanship established our sovereign 
country and that have continued to preserve 
the United States of America. 

The activation of Camp Yorktown Bay 
brings to fruition the inspiration, vision, 
planning, and unceasing endeavor on the 
part of those who saw in the rugged beauty 
of these surroundings the opportunity to 
provide wholesome recreation and a rich and 
rewarding summer experience for many boys 
and girls in this section of our country. 
The parents of the youth who will visit and 
enjoy this camp owe much to the civic spirit 
and altruism of Mr. Peter Joers and his asso- 
ciates, Dierks Forest, Inc., to the Navy 
League of Hot Springs, and indeed to all of 
those who have contributed their time and 
money to bring this camp into being. Every 
citizen of this community, all of us in Arkan- 
sas and the national organization of the Navy 
League may take special pride in the fine 
facilities that their efforts have made pos- 
sible. 

America’s most valuable resource is her 
youth, The future well-being of our coun- 
try depends upon their proper development, 
stability, and ability to meet and overcome 
the multitudinous challenges that they will 
face in their time; challenges, possibly, as 
grave and as important as those faced by 
the men of Yorktown in 1781 and again in 
1944 by the men who served on the aircraft 
carrier Yorktown of the U.S. Navy. 

Only if our young people are taught the 
full meaning of integrity, only if there is 
instilled into them an abiding sense of per- 
sonal obligation and dedication to their com- 
munity, to their State, and to the Nation, 
can our liberties and freedoms be perpetu- 
ated and made secure. 

One of the major threats to our internal 
security in this Nation today is the growing 
rate of serious crime being committed 
throughout the land. Since 1957 the rate of 
serious crime in our country has increased 
five times faster than the population of the 
United States, mounting by 11 to 13 percent 
each year, until now four serious crimes are 
committed somewhere in the United States 
every minute of every hour of every day. 
In my judgment, this threat equals, and 
possibly transcends, the danger of internal 
subversion by the Communist international 
conspiracy. This is most regrettable, and 
particularly so, when we take into account 
that juvenile delinquency is also increasing 
at a rapid rate. The FBI reports show that 
Juvenile crime in the United States, in the 
past 10 years, has more than doubled, al- 
though the juvenile population age group 
has increased by less than half. The latest 
preliminary figures of the FBI reveal that 
this distressing trend is continuing unabated. 
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Of course, Camp Yorktown Bay was not 
conceived nor was it constructed to act as 
a corrective after the fact of delinquency, 
but rather to provide wholesome recrea- 
tion, favorable environment, and profitable 
instruction for those youths whom it may 
accommodate. Certainly, such services and 
benefits provide an effective deterrent to fu- 
ture delinquencies that might well occur. 
Here will be given to the youth who are 
privileged to attend this camp, opportuni- 
ties for counsel, teaching and examples cal- 
culated to inculcate in them higher ideals 
and concepts of character and responsibility. 
This training and experience here at this 
camp will surely make them better men 
and women, and will equip and prepare them 
to better meet the myriad vicissitudes and 
obligations of good citizenship. 

One of the major objectives of the sum- 
mer programs here will be “to encourage 
American boys and girls to develop physical 
fitness, courage, self-reliance, and kindred 
virtues.” Thus, I perceive Yorktown Bay 
is a practical and modern implementation 
of the Greek ideal of a sound mind in a 
sound body. Through the media of the cus- 
tomary activities such as swimming, archery, 
nature study and the like, combined with 
nautical training and well-planned social 
and literary programs, the young people who 
participate in the 12-day schedules here will 
surely return to their home communities 
with a keener personal appreciation and 
consciousness of their importance and re- 
sponsibilities to the social, political, and 
civic affairs of our country. 

To the Navy League and those who have 
sponsored this camp, I would say, you have 
set high goals and standards for this camp. 
Your objectives are both noble and com- 
mendable, and I salute you for having con- 
ceived and developed this project. Your 
unwavering devotion to a high purpose and 
worthy cause has made this camp a reality 
and this occasion possible. 

Today is a prelude to the future. The ex- 
pansion of these present facilities which is 
sure to come, makes this pleasant and in- 
valuable summer experience available to a 
still larger number of boys and girls who 
will come to this camp each year. I con- 
gratulate you and express the gratitude of 
all fathers and mothers whose children will 
be privileged to have the wonderful benefits 
and advantages that you have here provided 
for them. I am sure Divine Providence will 
ever bestow its bountiful blessing on this 
camp and on all of you who have had a 
noble part in its promotion and construc- 
tion. 

Distinguished guests in attendance at 
Camp Yorktown Bay dedication, June 15 and 
16, 1962: 

The Honorable JoHN McCLELLAN and Mrs. 
McClellan. 

The Honorable J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT. 

The Honorable CATHERINE D. NORRELL. 

The Honorable OREN HARRIS. 

The Honorable DALE ALFORD, 

The Honorable Nathan Gordon, Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark. 

The Honorable Frank Holt, attorney gen- 
eral, State of Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark. 

Admiral of the Fleet Arthur W. Radford, 
U.S. Navy, retired, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Adm. J. J. Clark, U.S. Navy, retired, presi- 
dent, Alaska Airlines, New York, N.Y. 

Vice Adm, R. B. Pirie, U.S. Navy, Deputy 
Chief .of Naval Operations (Air), Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Rear Adm. Julian Becton, U.S. Navy, 
Commander, U.S. Naval Reserve Training 
Command, Omaha, Nebr. 

Rear Adm. John J. Bergen, U.S. Naval Re- 
serve, retired, chairman of the board, Hotel 
Corp. of America, New York, N.Y. 

Rear Adm. Joseph J. Clifton, U.S. Navy, 
and Mrs. Clifton, Chief of Naval Air Tech- 
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nical Training, Naval Air Station, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Rear Adm, M. T. Evans, U.S. Navy, retired, 
and Mrs. Evans, Melton Banking Co., Wells- 
ton, Ohio. 

Rear Adm. R. A. MacPherson, U.S. Navy, 
Assistant Chief of Naval Personnel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Rear Adm. F. B. Warder, U.S. Navy, Com- 
mandant, Eighth Naval District, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Maj. Gen. W. C. Bullock, U.S. Army, Com- 
manding Officer, XIX Corps, U.S. Army, Fort 
Chaffee, Ark. 

Brig. Gen. Robert H. Strauss, U.S. Air 
Force, Commander, 17th Strategic Aero- 
space Division, Whiteman Air Force Base, 
Mo. 

Gen. Charles D. Henley, U.S. Army Reserve, 
Office of the Assistant Division Commander, 
95th Division (training), Little Rock, Ark. 

Col. C. J. Van Sickle, U.S. Army, sector 
commander, Arkansas sector, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Capt. Cooper Bright, U.S. Navy, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C. 

Capt. B. E. Close, U.S. Navy, and Mrs. Close, 
Naval Air Technical Training Center, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Capt. J. H. Kuhl, U.S. Navy, and Mrs. Kuhl, 
Chief of Staff, Naval Air Technical Training, 
Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tenn. 

Col. Bascom Bogle, U.S. Air Force, Medical 
Group Commander, Headquarters 825 Medi- 
cal Group (SAC), Little Rock Air Force Base, 
Jacksonville, Ark. 

Col. George E. Glober, U.S. Air Force, Head- 
quarters 70 Bombardment Wing, Little Rock 
Air Force Base, Jacksonville, Ark. 

Col. Herman H. Hankins, U.S. Army, Head- 
quarters, 379th Regiment, U.S. Army Reserve 
Center, Little Rock, Ark. 

Col. Carl C. Hinkle, Jr., U.S. Air Force, Base 
Commander, Little Rock Air Force Base, 
Jacksonville, Ark. 

Col. Robert W. Strong, Jr., U.S. Air Force, 
Headquarters 825th Air Division, Office of the 
Commander, Little Rock Air Force Base, 
Jacksonville, Ark. 

Maj. James M. Mueller, U.S. Army, Deputy 
District Engineer, Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Maj. C. B. Searls, US. Army, Headquarters, 
XIX Corps, U.S. Army, Fort Chaffee, Ark. 

Comdr. M. R. Fleming, Commanding Of- 
ficer, U.S. Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
Training, War Memorial Stadium, Little Rock, 
Ark, 

Maj. Eugene J. Kelley, U.S. Air Force, Head- 
quarters 825th Air Division (SAC), Little 
Rock Air Force Base, Jacksonville, Ark. 

Capt. Thomas Marshall, U.S. Army, Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Army, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Lieutenant Hunter, US. Navy, aide to Ad- 
miral Pirie. 

Lt. J. L. Maturo, U.S. Air Force, aide to 
General Strauss. 

Lt. Paul Mulloy, U.S. Navy, aide to Ad- 
miral Warder. 

James T. Bryan, Jr., president, U.S.S. York- 
town Association, New York, N.Y. 

E. P. Blankenship, Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Mr. Otto F. Buzhardt, Chief, Reservoir De- 
velopment Section, Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Thomas J. Carter, Jr., Chief, Projects Op- 
eration Branch, Corps of Engineers, Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

George C. Gilman, executive assistant to 
the president, Navy League of the United 
States, the Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

Morgan L. Fitch, Jr., and Mrs. Fitch, na- 
tional vice president, Navy League of the 
United States, Chicago, III. 

T. J. Patterson, admiral of the Texas Navy, 
and Mrs. Patterson, Waco, Tex. 

David J. Parsons, Jr., Hot Springs, Ark. 

J. L. Roselle, Chief, Real Estate Division, 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, Vicksburg, 
Miss. 
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Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. I am glad to 
hear the distinguished gentleman speak 
so glowingly of George Ernshaw. It 
happens that he comes from the con- 
gressional district in New Jersey that I 
have the honor to represent. I wish the 
gentleman would convey to him the good 
wishes of all his former friends and 
neighbors. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman, 
and I shall be glad to do that. Not only 
was he one of the greatest pitchers in 
major league baseball, but he has turned 
out to be one of the cleverest speakers 
in his performance when he introduced 
these outstanding naval personages and 
called attention to some of their experi- 
ences together in World War I, and par- 
ticularly when their aircraft carrier was 
under attack by the Japanese. I think 
your heart would be as keen upon every 
part of his performance. He is doing a 
grand job in Hot Springs and that vi- 
cinity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Neither do we, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 216 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended (49 US.C. 316 
(e)), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: As used 
in this subsection, the term ‘common car- 
riers by water’ includes water common car- 
riers subject to the Shipping Act, 1916, as 
amended, or the Intercoastal Shipping Act 
of 1933, as amended (including persons who 
hold themselves out to transport goods by 
water but who do not own or operate ves- 
sels) engaged in the transportation of prop- 
erty in interstate or foreign commerce 
between Alaska or Hawaii on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the other States of the 
Union, and through routes and joint rates 
so established and all classifications, regula- 
tions, and practices in connection therewith 
shall be subject to the provisions of this 
part.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 305 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended 
(49 U.S.C. 905(b)), is amended by inserting 
between the second and third sentences 
thereof the following new sentence: “Com- 
mon carriers by water subject to this part 
may also establish reasonable through 
routes and joint rates, charges, and classi- 
fications with common carriers by water sub- 
ject to the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended, 
or the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933, as 
amended (including persons who hold them- 
selves out to transport goods but who do 
not own or operate vessels) engaged in the 
transportation of property in interstate or 
foreign commerce between Alaska or Hawaii 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the other 
States of the Union, and such through 
routes and joint rates, and all classifications, 
regulations, and practices established in con- 
nection therewith shall be subject to the 
provisions of this part.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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Mr. Evins, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11643) to amend sections 216(c) 
and 305(b) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, relating to the establishment of 
through routes and joint rates, pursuant 
to House Resolution 701, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is 
ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to inquire of the acting 
majority leader as to the legislative 
schedule for next week. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the program 
for next week is as follows: 

Monday is District Day. There are 
five bills scheduled as follows: 

S. 1834, authorization funds, hospital 
facilities. 

S. 3063, incorporate Metropolitan Po- 
lice Relief Association. 

H.R. 9954, life insurance companies, 
loaning of money, securities. 

H.R. 9441, amend National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission. 

H.R. 8738, amend Life Insurance Act. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, we have for con- 
sideration on Monday the following bills: 

H.R. 11654, amend Federal Reserve Act. 

H.R. 11309, extend Export Control Act 
of 1949. 

H.R. 11500, Defense Production Act. 

These three bills are extensions of acts 
which are expiring. 

On Tuesday there is scheduled for 
consideration the District of Columbia 
appropriations bill for 1963. Also sched- 
uled is H.R. 10541, the Vaccination As- 
sistance Act of 1962. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week there is scheduled the following 
bills: 

H.R. 11970, Trade and Expansion Act 
of 1962. 

S. 1658, to prohibit gambling services. 

H.R. 8845, obstructions of investiga- 
tions. 

Conference reports, of course, may be 
brought up at any time, and any fur- 
ther program will be announced later. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. May I inquire of 
the gentleman from California with fur- 
ther reference to the Trade Expansion 
Act? It is evident that the leadership 
expects that a rule will be granted pro- 
viding for consideration of the Trade and 
Expansion Act? 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield 
further, it is anticipated that a rule will 
be granted, I understand, possibly on 
Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to dispense with Calendar 
Wednesday business of next week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today that it adjourn over until 
noon, Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a new farm bill. I am 
calling a meeting of the Committee on 
Agriculture for 10 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing. 

The number of the new bill is H.R. 
12266. It supersedes H.R. 11222, the leg- 
ation. defeated in the House yester- 

ay. 

Mr. Speaker, we have made further 
concessions in this new draft of the pro- 
posed Food and Agriculture Act of 1962. 
It is our hope, notwithstanding the 
events of yesterday, that we might yet 
improve the plight of the American 
farmer, bring down farm surpluses, and 
provide some relief for the American 
taxpayer. 

We shall expedite consideration of the 
bill as much as possible. 

It proposes to continue for 1 year the 
voluntary production reduction programs 
for wheat, corn, and other feed grains 
which are in operation this year, with a 
modification of the voluntary program 
with respect to feed grains. These are 
the programs which the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Hoeven] thinks so much of, 
and which seem to be so popular. These 

programs were proposed by the admin- 
istration last year and enacted by the 
Congress to be operative while the Con- 
gress worked on a more effective and 
less expensive program for these crops, 
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The present temporary and voluntary 
program for feed grains provides that 
farmers receive grain land retirement 
payments at 50 percent of the approxi- 
mate value of grains that would have 
been produced on the first 20 percent of 
the acres they retire, and gives farmers 
the privilege of retiring an additional 
20 percent of their grain acres for which 
they receive payments at 60 percent of 
the value of grains that would have been 
produced on the land. The new bill 
would provide 50 percent payments for 
the first 20 percent of acres retired, and 
50 percent payment also for an addi- 
tional 30 percent of land taken out of 
grain production. 

The temporary wheat program oper- 
ating in 1962 would be continued in 1963. 

We are retaining in H.R. 12266 pro- 
visions of H.R. 11222 which are not con- 
troversial. We hope we can expedite the 
new bill through the committee and have 
it considered by the House some time 
next week, if possible. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Did this bill evolve by 
way of a trip through the briar patch or 
the rose garden? 

Mr. COOLEY. It was the briar patch, 
as it looked last night. We got scratched 
up quite a bit. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my appreciation of the expedi- 
tious action which the chairman has 
taken and of his brief, and I realize very 
informal, explanation of the bill, in 
which he made reference to a voluntary 
wheat program. Under the present pro- 
gram for 1962, it is not voluntary, it is an 
involuntary program, I assumed that 
program would be extended. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is an extension of 
the present program. 

Mr. AVERY. In other words, then, 
would the gentleman say that the bill 
is virtually the same bill as that which 
had been approved by the Committee on 
Agriculture of the other body? 

Mr. COOLEY. I cannot say. How- 
ever, I think it is perfectly plain that 
we are taking out the controversial as- 
pects of the legislation. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman, 


THE NEW FARM BILL 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLry] in 
his new farm bill embraces some of the 
proposals contained in my substitute to 
title 4 of H.R. 11222 which was recom- 
mitted yesterday. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether his new bill makes any pro- 
vision for the extension of conservation 
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reserve agreements that are expiring 
from year to year? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. HOEVEN. It was in my sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, no; it is not in 
here. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Is there any provision 
relating to dairying? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 


Mr. HOEVEN. What is it? 

Mr. COOLEY. Just as it was in the 
other bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. In the bill that was 
defeated? 

Mr.COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. May I ask the gentle- 


man whether there is any provision in 
his bill for tightening up on the dump- 
ing provision in the present feed grains 
act? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know what 
the gentleman means by tightening up. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Giving authority to 
the Secretary to dump wheat on the 
open market at his discretion. 


Mr. COOLEY. I do not agree that the 
programs now operating authorize 
dumping. 


Mr. HOEVEN. My substitute would 
prevent the dumping of CCC stocks of 
grain onto the open market at less than 
5 percent above the current support 
price, plus reasonable carrying charges. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am prompted by my 
vice chairman who says that the provi- 
sion of the new bill in this respect is 
the same as under existing law. 


THE NEW FARM BILL 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it may 
be interesting to note—and I would like 
to ask the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, the chairman of the committee, 
that it appears quite obvious there are 
many provisions of the bill with which 
he is not thoroughly familiar. Can he 
advise the House who is the author of 
the bill which he has introduced? I 
think many Members would like to know. 

Mr. COOLEY. Here it is, right here, 
with my name right on it. 

Mr. CRAMER. I appreciate that, but 
whose work are you presenting? 

Mr. COOLEY. We had to work very 
diligently to get it up and bring it in. 

Mr. CRAMER. I realize that. Is this 
Mr. Freeman’s bill? Did Mr. Freeman 
‘bring it in over night? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; Mr. Freeman did 
not write it. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Florida and the gentleman 
from North Carolina could tell the House 
whether or not these compromises in this 
new bill have been cleared by Mr. Sorkin. 
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Mr. CRAMER. I think the question 
was whether Mr. Freeman was the author 
of it. I was not being funny about it. 
I am serious. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it would be in order in view of the 
conversation of the last few minutes to 
inquire if the Committee on Agriculture 
will have at least limited hearings on this 
bill. What is the intention of the chair- 
man? 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam calling a meeting 
Monday morning, and we will try to re- 
port it out Monday afternoon. 


WAURIKA DAM PROJECT, 
OKLAHOMA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. WIcKERSHAM] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
today, I have before me a letter from the 
acting Civil Defense Director from the 
State of Oklahoma. The letter reads: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WICKERSHAM: We are 
taking this opportunity to advise you of 
an inspection of the Waurika area which 
has been completed by Mr. Fred Verity, an 
engineer employed by this office. 

The most serious situation, in the Wau- 
rika area, according to Mr. Verity’s report 
was the health and sanitation situation 
whereby there was excessive water standing 
in ditches, etc. The State health depart- 
ment has been advised of this situation and 
have assured us they will do all possible to 
eliminate any health hazard. 

As always we appreciate your continuing 
interest in regards to your constituents. 

Sincerely, 
JERRY RAGSDALE, 
Acting Director. 


Mr. Speaker, I say to my colleagues 
that I have talked to them from the 
floor and have spoken with many of 
them personally during the past few 
weeks. Today I am beginning my sec- 
ond week of daily speeches in behalf of 
the Bureau of Reclamation project near 
Waurika, Okla. 

From the letter just stated, one can 
readily see that the miserable conditions 
at Waurika have again been com- 
pounded. Now a health and sanitation 
problem has arisen in the backlog of the 
flood. 

Mr. Speaker, these are my people, my 
constituents. They are being made to 
endure a situation which is a disgrace 
in the 20th century in our Nation. As 
I have said before, these Americans are 
the victims of an American tragedy. To- 
day the tragedy is not one of nature; it 
is a tragedy caused by inaction. 

With our modern scientific engineer- 
ing, we can build dams to prevent such 
flooding and alleviate such drought con- 
ditions. Look what has happened in 
the Tennessee Valley since TVA. 
Though Beaver and Cow Creeks cannot 
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be compared to the mammouth Tennes- 
see River system, the same basic kind 
of scientific principles can be applied. 

Mr. Speaker, today we are building 
Bureau of Reclamation and Corps of 
Engineers projects in many States in- 
cluding Oklahoma. In many cases thes- 
projects are not so urgently needed. 
Most of these projects cost more than 
the $25 million needed for the Waurika 
Dam. May I again state that the 
Waurika project is not a giveaway. It 
is a project which will pay for itself. 
My people, the users of this water supply, 
will gladly bear this burden. They will 
gladly pay the price for the Waurika 
project. 

The surrounding cities such as Lawton, 
Duncan, Comanche, Waurika, Walters, 
and Temple can and will use the water 
from the Waurika Reservoir. Water is 
needed for industry, particularly at Dun- 
can and Lawton. 

What city can grow without water? 
What town can even hold its own with- 
out an adequate water supply which 
means room for growth? The answers 
are obvious. Without the possibilities of 
increased water supplies, many of the 
aforementioned towns have no chance 
to grow. 

We have been debating the farm bill 
during the last week. Most of us are 
aware of the plight of the American 
farmer—that is the little farmer, the 
small man. All of us are familiar with 
the exodus that has occurred from the 
1930’s to the present from the farming 
areas. All of us from farm States know 
what has happened to the population 
counts in the agrarian counties. It has 
steadily receded. My friends with de- 
creased farm populations, some of these 
towns have their backs up against the 
economic wall. As Members of Congress, 
we can either lend a helping hand or we 
can sit here and await the execution. 
Much like the Ancient Mariner, it is a 
case of “water, water everywhere and 
nary a drop to drink.” 

Mr. Speaker, today I have outlined 
another point in the need for the Wau- 
rika project. I have just begun to fight. 
My people need help; and so help me 
God, we will make any sacrifice, share 
any burden, and talk and write until we 
are blue in the face. We will not give 
up. 


PEREZ, LOVELL TACTICS DETRI- 
MENTAL TO LOUISIANA AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. McSween] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the body of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, even 
with the amazing industrial growth in 
Louisiana in recent years agriculture is 
still my State’s most important industry. 
Hundreds of thousands of Louisianians 
other than farmers gain their livelihood 
either directly or indirectly from annual 
farm-marketing receipts in excess of 
$400 million. In my own congressional 
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district there is hardly a person who is 
not materially benefited from stable and 
profitable farm operations in cotton, rice, 
sugar, corn, and other row crops, dairy- 
ing, poultry, hogs, and beef cattle. I 
deeply regret that seeds of disunity have 
been sown in recent months among Loui- 
siana farmers and ranchers. This dis- 
sension has an alien source, and the tac- 
tics that have been employed in creating 
it have not been straightforward. 
FAKES COMMUNIST ISSUE 


On May 25 I witnessed a remarkable 
political spectacle in Baton Rouge. At 
a meeting of the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee held in the State Capitol 
a controversial political figure, Leander 
H. Perez, expressed an interest in the 
farm bill. Mr. Perez had joined the Farm 
Bureau May 19, 1962, as a charter mem- 
ber of the Plaquemines Parish chapter. 
Mr. Perez, who in 1960 almost succeeded 
in his attempt to have the Democratic 
State Central Committee prevent the 
Democratic Party nominees for President 
and Vice President of the United States 
from appearing on Louisiana ballots un- 
der the party emblem, offered a resolu- 
tion that would have required candidates 
for Congress and the Senate in order to 
qualify to take an oath that they would 
not support the farm bill. His argu- 
ment was that title I of the bill was com- 
munistic and similar to land reform in 
Communist China and Communist Cuba. 
During the course of the deliberations 
he counseled with Mr. Dave Means, also 
a member of the committee, who is the 
third vice president of the Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Perez was 
unsuccessful in his attempt to pass his 
resolution, but his tactics had the effect 
in Louisiana of casting doubt about the 
purpose of the farm bill by injecting 
without any justification whatsoever the 
Communist issue. These tactics were for 
the specific purpose of dividing farmers 
and creating disunity. They were cal- 
culated to appeal to emotion rather than 
reason. They are detrimental to Loui- 
siana agriculture. This move was also 
a sinister threat to the right of duly 
elected Representatives and Senators to 
exercise free judgment within the bounds 
of representative government in a re- 
public. 

MISLEADS FARMERS 

Another person who has employed 
misleading tactics and who has conduct- 
ed a campaign against the farm bill un- 
worthy of the respect of Louisiana farm- 
ers is L. L. Lovell, the $13,995 per year 
salaried executive of the Louisiana Farm 
Bureau Federation. Mr. Lovell started 
preaching against this bill even before 
it had been introduced, and he set in 
motion the Farm Bureau campaign ap- 
paratus against the bill even before it 
had received committee consideration. 
Dues-paying Farm Bureau members in 
Louisiana, whether farmers or nonfarm- 
ers, were given no opportunity to study 
the provisions of the bill that came before 
the House and Senate before their dues 
were being ironically used to indoctrinate 
them with misleading propaganda 
against the farm bill. 

In addition to giving Louisiana farm- 
ers no opportunity to learn for them- 
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selves the actual issues involved in the 
farm bill, Mr. Lovell misrepresented the 
bill to farmers. In connection with the 
so-called decision day membership drive 
conducted by the Farm Bureau in 
Louisiana on May 10, prospective new 
members were asked to register their 
approval or disapproval of the farm bill 
by either joining or not joining the 
Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation, the 
only such farm organization available 
for farmers in Louisiana to join. Pros- 
pects were not given either a copy or a 
digest of the bill upon which to base 
their decision. They were asked instead 
to base their decision either on the fact 
that the bill was connected with the 
Kennedy administration or on a Farm 
Bureau pamphlet containing misleading 
and exaggerated information. Three of 
the four cardinal Farm Bureau criti- 
cisms of the bill printed in this pam- 
phlet concerned provisions of the bill 
that had been already deleted by the 
Agriculture Committees prior to this so- 
called decision day exercise. This mis- 
leading literature has also been used by 
paid Farm Bureau officials at countless 
campaign meetings throughout Louisi- 
ana to try to drum up blind opposition 
to the farm bill from loyal Farm Bureau 
members. 

In the Louisiana Farm Bureau News 
for May 1962 the editorial is entitled 
“USDA and Integration?” This consti- 
tuted mainly an excerpt from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of May 21 reporting 
a colloquy between Senator AEN and 
Senator Easttanp on the subject of 
whether recreation projects authorized 
under the farm bill would be integrated. 
The obvious purpose of this editorial was 
to raise the racial issue among Louisiana 
farmers with regard to the farm bill. 
Fake communism and racial integration 
issues have thus been employed by the 
Farm Bureau as a means of clouding and 
confusing the important issues raised in 
the farm bill. 

URGES CONTROL; ALSO LESS CONTROL 


Mr. Lovell is still making venomous 
speeches in Louisiana attacking the bill 
in exaggerated terms such as that it 
would give the Secretary of Agriculture 
dictatorial power over feed grain pro- 
ducers, that the bill would abolish the 
market price system in agriculture, and 
that it would freeze Louisiana in its cur- 
rent agricultural status. All of these 
claims are unfounded. He has also said 
repeatedly that Louisiana farmers want 
less Government regimentation and not 
more. This last claim is an interesting 
one. He urges less so-called Govern- 
ment regimentation at the same time 
that he urgently pleads for the passage 
by Congress of an extension of the Sugar 
Act, a control program that provides di- 
rect Federal Government payments. Un- 
der the sugar program approximately 
5,000 Louisiana farmers earn in excess 
of $50 million annually. He also pleads 
for no change in the rice and cotton pro- 
grams, which are based on acreage al- 
lotments and price supports. Under 
these programs Louisiana cotton grow- 
ers earn annually in excess of $90 mil- 
lion and rice growers in excess of $60 
million. 
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ACCEPTS GOVERNMENT HELP 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Lovell earns 
part of his own livelihood by participat- 
ing in the sugar and cotton programs and 
by receiving assistance from the Federal 
Government. Along with Mr. Robert J. 
Munson, his brother-in-law, he owns 
and operates the 985-acre Witchwood 
Plantation located near Cheneyville, 
Rapides Parish, La. For example, Mr. 
Lovell and Mr. Munson, in 1955, with the 
assistance of the Government, received 
cotton loans totaling $22,479.77. In 
1956, this figure was $30,263.74. In the 
years 1957 through 1961, Mr. Lovell and 
Mr. Munson received directly from the 
Federal Government sugar payments 
totaling $21,154.25. In 1959, Mr. Lovell 
and Mr. Munson received directly from 
the Federal Government wool payments 
totaling $304.82 for 1,789 pounds of wool. 
And for 1958, 1960, and 1961, Mr. Lovell 
and Mr. Munson received from the Fed- 
eral Government agricultural conserva- 
tion program payments for soil conserv- 
ing practices in the amount of $975.40. 

I do not cite this information to criti- 
cize their participation in these Govern- 
ment assistance programs. Sugar farm- 
ers tell me that they could not stay in 
business except for the Sugar Act. Rice 
farmers tell me that the rice program is 
essential to their solvency, and cotton 
farmers tell me that without the cot- 
ton program it would not be possible for 
them to risk the heavy investment need- 
ed to make a cotton crop. Mr. Lovell 
has on many occasions endorsed this 
point of view. These particular pro- 
grams have been operated by the Gov- 
ernment with success and without ex- 
orbitant cost to the taxpayers. As a 
matter of fact, at the end of 1952, all 
Government farm programs had shown 
a net profit in excess of $13 million. 
Whether by coincidence or otherwise it 
has been only since 1952 that the Gov- 
ernment has suffered tremendous losses 
in agriculture, particularly in wheat and 
feed grains. It has been only since 1952 
that the farmers have suffered a parity 
ratio drop from 100 percent to 80 percent. 
And it has been only since 1952 that the 
annual costs of farm p have 
climbed from the level of $1 billion to $5 
billion, $6 billion, and $7 billion. 

No, I do not find fault with Mr. Lovell 
in either personally participating in these 
programs or in publicly endorsing them 
in the interest of Louisiana farmers. 
What I do criticize, however, is his incon- 
sistency now, during the fight to over- 
come the serious crisis in wheat and 
feed grains by trying to pass for these 
crops the same type of legislation that 
he endorses for other Louisiana crops, 
in wailing and complaining about regi- 
mentation and Government control. He 
has alined himself in this matter com- 
pletely with the Chicago-based American 
Farm Bureau Federation, of which he is 
a director, which has recently cast asper- 
sions on all allotment programs, particu- 
larly the cotton allotment program, He 
has joined hands with the grain and 
storage interests of the Midwest and 
those members of the Republican Party 
who, if they could, would abolish all Gov- 
ernment assistance farm programs. 
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INCONSISTENCY UNDESIRABLE 


As the member of the Agriculture 
Committee from Louisiana I feel it my 
duty to call to the attention of Louisi- 
ana farmers this serious question that 
has been raised in the eyes of Congress 
as to the position of Louisiana agricul- 
ture on these matters. Louisiana farm- 
ers would do well to ponder now which 
course they wish to follow as a matter of 
policy and hew a consistent line regard- 
ing farm programs. Mr. Lovell may be 
able to talk one way about sugar, cotton, 
and rice and yet another way about feed 
grains. As a matter of intellectual hon- 
esty these are tactics that I cannot follow 
as a member of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and as a Member of the House 
of Representatives. I have confidence 
also that individual farmers in Louisiana 
do not want me to become a party to in- 
consistency and duplicity and that they 
do not want me to contribute to disunity 
in Louisiana agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture is now celebrating its centennial. 
During the 100 years since the bill creat- 
ing the Department of Agriculture was 
signed into law by Abraham Lincoln, 
American agriculture has undergone 
miraculous progress. This did not hap- 
pen by chance. Thousands of persons 
through the years have made great con- 
tributions. The land-grant colleges and 
universities, the Extension Service, Re- 
search, the Soil Conservation Service, 
Farmers Home Administration, the 
Forest Service, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, and many other agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture working with 
individual farmers under the private 
enterprise system have achieved a fab- 
ulous agricultural technology and capa- 
bility. It would be tragic if we were 
either unwilling or incapable of manag- 
ing our farm abundance. This is no 
time for dissension and disunity among 
farmers, or between farmers and con- 
sumers, or between farmers and taxpay- 
ers. The welfare of each is in the in- 
terest of the other. 

Even though the farm bill was re- 
committed last night by the House to the 
Committee on Agriculture for further 
consideration the surplus and overpro- 
duction crisis in wheat and feed grains 
still menaces the basic foundations of 
agriculture. Constructive legislation this 
session to deal with this serious problem 
is essential. Otherwise all of agriculture 
is in jeopardy of demagogic attack and 
ruin from its detractors. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN SHORE 
PROTECTION 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. McDowELL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the body of the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objeetion to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Shore and Beach Preservation 
Association has endorsed the bill, H.R. 
11759, cosponsored by my friend and col- 
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league, the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. THompson] and myself, to amend 
the laws with respect to Federal partici- 
pation in shore protection. 

This bill was drafted at my request by 
the Army Corps of Engineers. 

I include as part of my remarks a let- 
ter I have received from Maj. Gen. J. S. 
Seybold, U.S. Army, retired, president of 
the American Shore and Beach Preser- 
vation Association; a summary of the 
provisions of the McDowell-Thompson 
shore protection bill; the relevant text 
of a newsletter issued May 31, 1962, by 
the American Shore and Beach Preser- 
vation Association; and the text of the 
bill, H.R. 11759. 

I invite all of my colleagues who have 
shore and beach protection problems to 
join in cosponsoring this legislation. 


AMERICAN SHORE AND BEACH PRES- 
ERVATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1962. 
Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr. 
Congress of the United States, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MCDOWELL: We are 
pleased to receive a copy of your bill, H.R. 
11759, to amend the present statute relating 
to Federal participation in shore protection. 
Your proposal is, in general, that of the 
program of this association and with which 
it is in full accord. 

The American Shore and Beach Preserva- 
tion Association is a nonprofit organization 
formed in New Jersey in 1926 for the purpose 
of developing a public awareness of the loss 
of our shores and beaches, to stimulate the 
technical, scientific knowledge of coastal 
engineering, and to improve governmental 
administrative procedures to preserve these 
limited resources. Even at that early date, 
due to the restriction of transport and move- 
ment, the loss of our shores and beaches in 
the more readily accessible areas was of con- 
cern. Conservation of these resources, as 
you are fully cognizant, becomes increasingly 
important with the growth of population, 
leisure, and increased individual income. 
Likewise, the competition for space for vari- 
ous coastal use—residential, industrial, and 
recreational—challenges our wisdom in the 
development of a proper conservation pro- 
gram. It is important, we believe, that the 
community and State in cooperation with 
the Federal Government plan and establish 
a cooperative program for the preservation 
and realistic use of our disappearing beaches 
and shores. Suitable legislative procedures 
and mechanism for management must be 
early provided. 

The problem is broader than the specific 
preservation of beaches; it includes the erec- 
tion, management and control of the natu- 
ral or manmade works of protection against 
the storms and tides; it includes a suitable 
program of land management and should 
develop uses of the shores and its waters 
to the best interests of the community, 
State, and of the Nation. 

Our organization is supported, primarily, 
by devoted advocates of conservation but it 
is tempered by a large group of county and 
municipal government units who, with our 
members of the engineering profession, in- 
clude a wide range of interests and accom- 
modate our program to the needs of the sea- 
fronting communities. 

Your proposed legislation is needed, and 
is justified by existing conditions and the 
necessities of the future. Do let us know 
if we can be of any assistance in the presen- 
tation of this commendable legislation. 

I enclose a copy of our Official publica- 
tion, Shore and Beach magazine, published 
semiannually, and the monthly newsletter, 
for your information. You will note Sen- 
ator ANDERSON's comments in the news- 
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letter and we would likewise appreciate your 
comments on the proposed bill for pub- 
lication, 
Very truly yours, 
J. S. SEYBOLD, 

Major General, 

U.S. Army, Retired. 
DESCRIPTION OF BILL PERTAINING TO SHORE 

PROTECTION 


This bill would: 

1. Amend the act of August 13, 1946, as 
amended: 

(a) By increasing from one-third to one- 
half the Federal participation in the cost of 
shore restoration and protection projects. 

(b) By providing for 100 percent Federal 
cost participation in protection of Federal 
property and in projects at State, county, 
and other publicly owned shore parks and 
conservation areas which meet certain 
criteria set forth in the bill. 

(c) By authorizing reimbursement of lo- 
cal interests for work done by them on au- 
thorized projects up to $1 million. 

(d) By providing small shore and beach 
restoration and protection project authority 
with a single project limit of $400,000. 

2. Modify the act of July 3, 1930, as 
amended, by providing for surveys entirely 
at Federal cost. Through application of 
existing laws pertaining to river and harbor 
surveys, specific contribution to the costs 
and cooperation in the survey by a State or 
local agency would not be required, but the 
consulting and coordinating requirements of 
the 1945 River and Harbor Act would apply. 

3. Make the new participation provisions 
applicable to authorized projects where the 
Federal contribution has not been made as 
of the date the bill is enacted. 


CONGRESS 


(News letter by American Shore and Beach 
Preservation Association) 


Another milestone, and a most important 
one in the progress of the association pro- 
gram, was made in Washington this month: 
H.R. 11759, proposed by Congressman Mo- 
DowELL, of Delaware, and cosponsored by 
Congressman THOMPSON, of New Jersey, was 
referred to the Committee on Public Works 
of the House. 

The bill provides liberalized fiscal support 
and broadens Federal policy in participation 
in shore and beach preservation projects. 

H.R. 11759 proposes to increase the limit 
of the Federal contribution for the construc- 
tion of works for the restoration and protec- 
tion of our beaches and shores from one- 
third to one-half of the cost. It also adds 
that the costs allocated to the restoration 
and protection of Federal property shall be 
borne fully by the Federal Government, and 
that Federal participation in the cost of a 
project for restoration and protection of 
State, county, and other publicly owned 
shore, parks, and conservation areas may 
be the total cost exclusive of land costs when 
such areas: include a zone which excludes 
permanent human habitation; include but 
are not limited to recreational beaches; 
satisfy adequate criteria for conservation and 
development of the natural resources of the 
environment; extend landward a sufficient 
distance to include, where appropriate, pro- 
tective dunes, bluffs, or other natural fea- 
tures which serve to protect the uplands 
from damage; and provide essentially full 
park facilities for appropriate public use, 
all of which shall meet with the approval 
of the Chief of Engineers. 

The present statute is further amended 
to read: 

“When in the opinion of the Chief of En- 
gineers the most suitable and economical 
remedial measures would be provided by 
periodic beach nourishment, the term ‘con- 
struction’ may be construed for the pur- 
poses of this Act to include the deposit of 
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sand fill at suitable intervals of time to fur- 
nish sand supply to project shores for a 
lenth of time specified by the Chief of En- 
gineers. 

“Shores other than public will be eligible 
for Federal assistance if there is benefit such 
as that arising from public use or from the 
protection of nearby public property or if 
the benefits to those shores are incidental 
to the project, and the Federal contribution 
to the project shall be adjusted in accord- 
ance with the degree of such benefits. 

“No Federal contribution shall be made 
with respect to a project under this Act un- 
less the plan therefor shall have been specifi- 
cally adopted and authorized by Congress 
after investigation and study by the Beach 
Erosion Board under the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of the River and Harbor Act approved 
July 3, 1930, as amended and supplemented, 
for, in the case of a small project under sec- 
tion 3 of this Act unless the plan therefore 
has been approved by the Chief of Engi- 
neers.“ 1 (words added by H.R. 11759 in black 
brackets.) 

Sections 2 and 3 of the previous Act are 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army is here- 
by authorized to reimburse local interests for 
work done by them on authorized projects 
which individually do not exceed $1,000,000 
in total cost after initiation of the survey 
studies which form the basis for the project; 
Provided, That the work which may have 
been done on the projects is approved by the 
Chief of Engineers as being in accordance 
with the authorized projects: Provided fur- 
ther, That such reimbursement shall be sub- 
ject to appropriations applicable thereto or 
funds available therefor and shall not take 
precedence over other pending projects of 
higher priority for improvements. 

“Sec. 3. The Chief of Engineers is hereby 
authorized to undertake construction of 
small shore and beach restoration and pro- 
tection projects not specifically authorized 
by Congress, which otherwise comply with 
section 1 of this Act, when he finds that such 
work is advisable, and he is further author- 
ized to allot from any appropriations hereto- 
fore or hereinafter made for civil works, not 
to exceed $3,000,000 for any one fiscal year 
for the Federal share of the costs of con- 
struction of such projects: Provided, That 
not more than $400,000 shall be allotted for 
this purpose for any single project and the 
total amount allotted shall be sufficient to 
complete the Federal participation in the 
project under this section including periodic 
nourishment as provided for under section 
1(c) of this Act: Provided further, That the 
provisions of local cooperation specified in 
section 1 of this Act shall apply: And pro- 
vided further, That the work shall be com- 
plete in itself and shall not commit the 
United States to any additional improvement 
to insure its successful operation, except for 
participation in periodic beach nourishment 
in accordance with section 1(c) of this Act, 
and as may result from the normal procedure 
applying to projects authorized after sub- 
mission of survey reports.” 

All provisions of existing law relating to 
surveys of rivers and harbors shall apply to 
surveys relating to shore protection and any 
expenses incident and necessary to investiga- 
tion and study shall be paid from funds for 
“general investigations, civil functions,” De- 
partment of the Army, and section 2 of the 
River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, 
as amended (33 U.S.C. 426), is modified to the 
extent inconsistent herewith. 

The cost-sharing provisions of this act 
shall apply in determining the amounts of 
Federal participation in or payments toward 
the costs of authorized projects for which the 
Federal contribution has not been made 
prior to the date of approval of this act, and 
the Chief of Engineers, through the Beach 
Erosion Board, is authorized and directed to 
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recompute the amounts of Federal contribu- 
tion toward the costs of such projects ac- 
cordingly.” 


HR. 11759 


A bill to amend the laws with respect to Fed- 
eral participation in shore protection 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
approved August 13, 1946, as amended by 
the Act approved July 28, 1956 (33 U.S.C. 
426e-h), pertaining to shore protection, is 
hereby further amended as follows: 

(a) The word “one-third” in section 1(b) 
is deleted and the word “one-half” is sub- 
stituted therefor. 

(b) The following is added after the word 
“located” in section 1(b): “, except that the 
costs allocated to the restoration and pro- 
tection of Federal property shall be borne 
fully by the Federal Government, and, fur- 
ther, that Federal participation in the cost 
of a project for restoration and protection of 
State, county, and other publicly owned 
shore parks and conservation areas may be 
the total cost exclusive of land costs, when 
such areas: Include a zone which excludes 
permanent human habitation; include but 
are not limited to recreational beaches; sat- 
isfy adequate criteria for conservation and 
development of the natural resources of the 
environment; extend landward a sufficient 
distance to include, where appropriate, pro- 
tective dunes, bluffs, or other natural fea- 
tures which serve to protect the uplands 
from damage; and provide essentially full 
park facilities for appropriate public use, all 
of which shall meet with the approval of the 
Chief of Engineers.” 

(c) The following is added after the word 
“supplemented” in section 1(e): , or, in the 
case of a small project under section 3 of this 
Act, unless the plan therefor has been ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers.” 

(d) Sections 2 and 3 are amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2, The Secretary of the Army is here- 
by authorized to reimburse local interests for 
work done by them on authorized projects 
which individually do not exceed $1,000,000 
in total cost after initiation of the survey 
studies which form the basis for the proj- 
ect: Provided, That the work which may 
have been done on the projects is approved 
by the Chief of Engineers as being in accord- 
ance with the authorized projects: Provided 
further, That such reimbursement shall be 
subject to appropriations applicable thereto 
or funds available therefor and shall not take 
precedence over other pending projects of 
higher priority for improvements. 

“Sec. 3. The Chief of Engineers is hereby 
authorized to undertake construction of 
small shore and beach restoration and pro- 
tection projects not specifically authorized 
by Congress, which otherwise comply with 
section 1 of this Act, when he finds that 
such work is advisable, and he is further 
authorized to allot from any appropriations 
heretofore or hereinafter made for civil 
works, not to exceed $3,000,000 for any one 
fiscal year for the Federal share of the costs 
of construction of such projects: Provided, 
That not more than $400,000 shall be al- 
lotted for this purpose for any single project 
and the total amount allotted shall be suf- 
ficient to complete the Federal participation 
in the project under this section including 
periodic nourishment as provided for under 
section 1(d) of this Act: Provided further, 
That the provisions of local cooperation 
specified in section 1 of this Act shall apply: 
And provided further, That the work shall 
be complete in itself and shall not commit 
the United States to any additional improve- 
ment to insure its successful operation, ex- 
cept for participation in periodic beach nour- 
ishment in accordance with section 1(d) 
of this Act, and as may result from the 
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normal procedure applying to projects au- 
thorized after submission of survey reports.“ 

Sec. 2. All provisions of existing law relat- 
ing to surveys of rivers and harbors shall 
apply to surveys relating to shore protec- 
tion and any expenses incident and neces- 
sary to investigation and study shall be paid 
from funds for “General investigations, civil 
functions”, Department of the Army, and 
section 2 of the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved July 3, 1930, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
426), is modified to the extent inconsistent 
herewith. 

Sec. 3. The cost-sharing provisions of this 
Act shall apply in determining the amounts 
of Federal participation in or payments to- 
ward the costs of authorized projects for 
which the Federal contribution has not been 
made prior to the date of approval of this 
Act, and the Chief of Engineers, through the 
Beach Erosion Board, is authorized and di- 
rected to recompute the amounts of Federal 
contribution toward the costs of such proj- 
ects accordingly. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBER INDUS- 
TRY’S APPRAISAL OF THE ESCAPE 
CLAUSE 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bray] may extend 
his remarks in the body of the RECORD 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on occasion 
it has been suggested that lumbermen 
seek relief from their serious import 
problems under proceedings established 
by the escape clause of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act—section 7. Under these pro- 
visions a domestic industry which is be- 
ing injured by imports may petition the 
U.S. Tariff Commission for relief. 

In the light of performance under sec- 
tion 7, the chances for favorable results 
are not good. The American lumber in- 
dustry is far from encouraged at the 
prospects of instituting lengthy proceed- 
ings with questionable prospects, par- 
ticularly when an immediate solution to 
our problem is absolutely essential. 

A brief review of what has taken place 
under the escape clause can explain the 
reluctance of this industry to hope for 
relief through it. 

First, let us review the cast iron soil 
pipe fittings proceedings before the Com- 
mission. U.S. imports of that industry's 
products for consumption rose from 51 
tons in 1954 to 2,087 tons in 1957. In 
1958 they declined to 1,076 tons, and in 
1959 increased to 2,241 tons. Imports 
during the first 3 months of 1960 
amounted to 1,112 tons compared with 
946 tons in the first 3 months of 1959. 

In spite of this overwhelming increase 
in imports, the Commission in a decision 
rendered in August 1960 denied that in- 
dustry relief. 

In the rolled glass industry we find 
that aggregate net sales of rolled glass 
of the American concerns reporting to 
the Commission ranged between $13 mil- 
lion and $15 million per year in 1955-60. 
The aggregate net operating profit of 
these concerns declined from 17.6 per- 
cent of aggregate net sales to 7.9 percent 
in 1960. The ratio of the year-end in- 
ventory to total shipments increased 
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from about 35 percent in 1955-56 to 60 
percent for 1960. U.S. producers’ ship- 
ments for this same period declined 
from 61 million square feet to 46.8 
million square feet. In spite of these 
facts, the Commission in a split decision 
rendered in May, 1961, failed to make 
a recommendation to the President for 
relief. 

Within the lumber industry, we have 
an example of the false hopes and 
promises of the escape clause. 

Let a representative of that industry 
explain their experiences along this 
route. In testimony last November be- 
fore the House Labor Subcommittee on 
the Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment, Mr. Byron E. 
Bryan, president of Calypso Plywood 
Co., Calypso, N.C., detailed the experi- 
ences of a major segment of the Amer- 
ican lumber industry in seeking relief 
under the escape clause. He described 
it as a snare and delusion, which has 
worked against rather than in favor of 
the American industry. 

In his testimony, Mr. Bryan outlined 
for the subcommittee the following 
thought-provoking experiences of the 
domestic hardwood plywood industry: 

In 1955 the industry filed an escape ciause 
application, relying on the statements of the 
administration that no injury would be per- 
mitted to American industry and that an 
injured industry would have relief under 
the escape clause. An investigation was 
made, hearings were held, and the Tariff 
Commission in June 1955, issued its report. 
The Commission’s investigation, as reported, 
established the following facts on the hard- 
wood plywood industry: 

1, Of the companies reporting, 40 percent 
operated at a loss in 1954. 

2. Net income in 1954 was one-third the 
rate in 1951. 

3. Employment was down 12 percent from 
1948. 

4. Imports of hardwood plywood in 1954 
had increased over 600 percent from 1951. 

5. Imports had increased their proportion 
of the domestic market from 7.6 percent in 
1951 to 37.2 percent in 1954. 

The Commission, denying relief, found that 
imported hardwood plywood was like and 
directly competitive with the domestic hard- 
wood plywood but that the injury had not 
existed for a sufficient length of time to 
determine a trend. 

The decision of the Tariff Commission in 
1955 was a blanket invitation to the foreign 
producers to increase their production for 
shipment to the United States. Imports 
soared from 425 million square feet in 1954 
to over 800 million square feet in 1958 and 
thus absorbed in 1958, 50 percent of the 
domestic sales. Prices of the domestic hard- 
wood plywood in this interval between 1954 
and 1958 had been steadily forced down by 
the low priced imports and many of the 
companies were operating in the red. 

In 1959 the hardwood plywood producers, 
believing that their continued injury had 
clearly established a trend sufficient to satis- 
fy the Tariff Commission, filed a second ap- 
plication for relief under the escape clause. 
An investigation and hearings were held and 
the Commission made its report, finding as 
follows: 

1. Imports of hardwood plywood had in- 
creased from 66.7 million square feet in 1951 
to 809 million square feet in 1958 (investi- 
gation 77, table 9). 

2. Domestic hardwood plywood shipments 
had declined from 934 million square feet in 
1955 to 793 million square feet in 1958. 
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8. Prices of domestic stock panels and 
cut-to-size panels had declined from an 
average of $162 per thousand square feet in 
1955 to $131 and $111 per thousand square 
feet respectively in 1958. 

4. The dutiable value of hardwood plywood 
imports increased from $8.5 million in 1951 
to $63 million in 1958. 

5. The average price of imported hardwood 
plywood had declined from $129 per thousand 
square feet in 1951 to $69 per thousand 
square feet in 1958. 

6. Sales of 59 domestic producers of hard- 
wood plywood declined from $101 million 
in 1955 to $83 million in 1958 and profits on 
sales for the same companies dropped from 
7.8 to 24 percent. 

7. Of the 59 producers reporting in 1958, 
23 producers or 39 percent of the 59, oper- 
ated at a loss in 1958. 

On the basis of this report the Tariff Com- 
mission, in a 4-to-1 decision, denied relief 
to the hardwood plywood industry on what 
would appear to be a finding that imported 
hardwood plywood was not like or directly 
competitive with domestic hardwood ply- 
wood. This was in direct conflict with the 
unanimous finding of the Commission on 
this issue in 1955. In fact, under law, if the 
imports were not like or directly competitive 
the Commission should not have entertained 
the application in the first instance or should 
have dismissed it on that ground, rather 
than denying injury. We, as businessmen 
coping with a serious problem in our indus- 
try, find this decision to be inexplicable. 

The 1959 decision of the Tariff Commis- 
sion was the second blessing conferred on 
the Japanese and the other foreign hard- 
wood plywood producers by the Tariff Com- 
mission and hardwood plywood was literally 
dumped into our markets in what appeared 
to be a never-ending flow. Imports of hard- 
wood plywood soared to over 130 million 
square feet per month. In 1959, imports 
increased over 500 million square feet over 
1958, and although 1959 was an especially 
good year for the plywood market, imports 
absorbed 57.4 percent of the apparent con- 
sumption and represented 134.9 percent to 
domestic shipments (Department of Com- 
merce, Hardwood Plywood 1959-60) . 


From 1948 through May 31, 1962, there 
has been formal Tariff Commission ac- 
tion in 133 escape clause cases. The 
Commission has recommended against 
relief in 93 cases. In 41 cases sent to the 
President relief was denied by the Presi- 
dent in 26, and granted in only 15. In 
nearly all these cases in which the Presi- 
dent accepted the Commission’s findings 
on injury, he modified the recommenda- 
tions in each instance diluting the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendations, 

The potential of Canadian lumber ex- 
ports is tremendous, and the aggres- 
siveness of the Canadians in exporting 
such products has been ably demon- 
strated. Because of this it is necessary 
that immediate action be taken to re- 
solve the lumber import problem. Pro- 
ceedings for relief under the escape 
clause average about 18 months which 
can be costly and time consuming when 
immediate relief is necessary. 

A review of the history of the escape 
clause only proves that if an industry 
seeks relief under section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Act that it encounters these 
almost insurmountable difficulties: 

First. It must establish that it has sus- 
tained, or is threatened with, serious in- 
jury (a burden which many an American 
industry has learned is nearly impossible 
to prove as the law is currently admin- 
istered). 
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Second. The standards for determin- 
ing serious. injury are indefinite and work 
to the disadvantage of domestic industry. 

Third. The relief recommended where 
serious injury is found is usually inade- 
quate to the injury. 

Fourth. The President can disregard 
the recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission, and grant no relief at all. 

The American lumber industry would 
be only too happy to pursue its course 
before the Tariff Commission. However, 
the blunt facts brought out by even a 
quick review of the escape clause history 
are there as a constant reminder that al- 
most 80 percent of the American indus- 
tries who have sought protection under 
its provisions only met with futility. 


NEW YORK PORT AUTHORITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
intend to use the full 30 minutes allotted 
to me. I want to talk, however, for a 
few minutes about a subject of some im- 
portance that the Congress, I think, 
should act upon. 

In February of 1961 we had quite a bit- 
ter fight on the floor of the House, as 
some of my colleagues may remember, 
over the question of whether or not the 
House should vote to cite for criminal 
contempt of the Congress certain offi- 
cials of the New York Port Authority. 
There were three officials specifically, 
one was a commissioner from New York, 
one a commissioner from New Jersey, 
and one the executive secretary of the 
New York Port Authority who were 
named by the House. The House over- 
whelmingly cited them for criminal con- 
tempt of the Congress. 

The House may recall this matter first 
arose sometime previous to that action 
on the part of the House when the House 
Committee on the Judiciary under the 
leadership of its chairman decided that 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
should inquire into affairs of the New 
York Port Authority. The statement 
was made at the time that the New York 
Port Authority had exceeded the bounds 
of the interstate compact under which 
the port authority had come into being. 
Under the Constitution, the Congress 
is required to approve any interstate 
compact before the compact can be- 
come effective. The New York Port 
Authority compact had been in effect for 
a number of years doing most remark- 
able and exciting work involving trans- 
portation, storage facilities and ware- 
houses, land and sea carriage of goods, 
airport construction and operation, har- 
bor facilities, docks, and so on. 

It is difficult to assess exactly what the 
reasons were which led the subcommit- 
tee on the Committee on the Judiciary 
that had responsibility in the matter to 
decide to investigate the affairs of the 
port authority. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Iyield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Speaking 
for the subcommittee and for the benefit 
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of the gentleman from New York, a com- 
plaint was made by Members about what 
appeared on its face to be an extension 
of activity by the port authority beyond 
the powers granted to them. I think if 
the gentleman will look at the record he 
will find that the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], along with 
a number of others from the State of 
New Jersey,-complained to the chairman 
of the committee about what they werc 
trying to do in the establishment of an 
airport beyond the bounds of the area 
over which they were given jurisdiction. 
That is what first started the subcom- 
mittee investigation. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comment and his con- 
tribution to this special order, which I 
appreciate. 

It is true, however, that the investi- 
gation which the chairman of the sub- 
committee thereupon undertook was a 
detailed and sweeping investigation into 
every corner and detail of the New York 
Port Authority. It went into the ad- 
ministrative affairs of the port authority 
in the most unprecedented fashion; in 
fact, this investigation of the port au- 
thority, a State organization, was con- 
sidered unprecedented in the U.S. Con- 
gress. The nature of it was such that it 
could hardly have been triggered off by 
the complaints of a single Congressman, 
involving a single airport or proposed 
airport. 

A subpena was issued by the Judiciary 
Committee. It was a fishing expedition, 
pure and simple. It asked for every file 
that had ever been kept. Hearings were 
held by the House Judiciary Committee. 
The representatives of the New York Port 
Authority which included representa- 
tives from the State of New Jersey as 
well as the State of New York refused 
to produce all of their filing cabinets on 
the ground that they had complied with 
the subpena insofar as it was necessary 
for the Congress to inquire into the 
operations of the New York Port Au- 
thority. Where they drew the line was 
in truck-loading down to Washington 
all their files regarding administration 
and housekeeping details that had noth- 
ing to do with any legislative inquiry 
by the Congress. 

The committee then cited for criminal 
contempt three gentlemen, distinguished 
gentlemen all of them, with long careers 
of public service and contribution to the 
community. The matter came to the 
floor of the House from the Judiciary 
Committee. There were only two mem- 
bers of the House Judiciary Committee 
who dissented from the procedure and 
wrote a minority report; they were my 
colleague the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ray] and myself. We defended the 
port authority on the floor of the House, 
and we attempted to kill the criminal 
contempt citation. My colleague the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] 
placed his argument on constitutional 
grounds. I placed my argument in part 
on constitutional grounds and in part 
on the fact that the Committee on the 
Judiciary had exceeded the authority 
that had been granted to them by the 
House when the House granted leave to 
the Committee on the Judiciary to move 
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ni this investigation. We did not pre- 


The House voted to cite for criminal 
contempt of Congress these three honor- 
able gentlemen. 

The matter then proceeded through 
the courts. The States of New Jersey 
and New York brought their case in sup- 
port of the port authority before the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia, which sustained the citations. 

An appeal was taken to the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
The only court after that is the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Three 
judges met and listened to the argu- 
ments, Chief Judge Wilbur K. Miller, 
Judge Bastian, and Judge Danaher. 
That court, by unanimous decision, 
dated June 7, 1962, reversed the decision 
of the district court and held that the 
Congress had acted beyond its powers in 
citing for criminal contempt these three 
officers of the port authority. 

I understand that the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has asked 
that the Department of Justice take the 
necessary steps to petition for certiorari 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The court of appeals refused to de- 
cide the matter on the constitutional 
question, although from the language in 
the decision it is plain that the court of 
appeals has grave doubts about the con- 
stitutionality of the action that was 
taken by the House of Representatives. 
The court decided the matter in the last 
analysis on the question of whether or 
not, first, the Congress had exceeded the 
scope of its authority granted by the 
House in holding these three gentlemen 
for criminal contempt; and, second, 
whether in fact the port authority had 
complied with the subpena insofar as 
it was necessary to give the Congress the 
information it needed and was entitled 
to have. 

The most important aspect of this 
matter from my point of view at the 
present time is, Where do we go from 
here? The court of appeals stated it 
was important to remember that an ex- 
tremely intricate, and difficult constitu- 
tional question had come before it on the 
basis of a citation for criminal con- 
tempt; a criminal case. 

The court said it was difficult to try to 
assess the powers of Congress versus the 
powers of the compact or States under 
those circumstances. The court said: 

Appellant is no criminal and no one seri- 
ously considers him one. He stands before 
us convicted of crime merely because no 
method has been provided for testing the 
merits of his contentions save that of a 
prosecution for contempt of Congress. It is 
truly unfortunate that his choice was so 
restricted as to the presentation of his case, 
for it places us in the posture of being asked 
to answer broad questions of civil law within 
the framework of reviewing a criminal 
conviction. 


The court was troubled by the fact 
that it was compelled “to decide essen- 
tially civil and jurisdictional issues at 
the same time that we establish criminal 
precedent.” 

The court went on to say: 

The conflicting duality inherent in a re- 
quest of this nature is not particularly con- 
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ducive to the giving of any satisfactory an- 
swer, no matter what the answer should 
prove to be. Should this controversy be 
resumed, it is hoped that Congress will first 
give sympathetic consideration to Judge 
Youngdahl’s eloquent plea: 

“During the House debate on the con- 
tempt citation, the committee inserted in 
the. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & memorandum 
purporting to show that declaratory judg- 
ment procedures were not an available 
means for procuring judicial resolution of the 
basic issues in dispute in this case. Al- 
though this question is not before the court, 
it does feel that if contempt is, indeed, the 
only existing method, Congress should con- 
sider creating a method of allowing these 
issues to be settled by declaratory Judgment. 
Even though it may be constitutional to put 
a man to guessing how a court will rule on 
difficult questions like those raised in good 
faith in this suit, what is constitutional is 
not necessarily most desirable. Especially 
where the contest is between different gov- 
ernmental units, the representative of one 
unit in conflict with another should not 
have to risk jail to vindicate his constitu- 
ency's rights. Moreover, to raise these issues 
in the context of a contempt case is to force 
the courts to decide many questions that are 
not really relevant to the underlying prob- 
lem of accommodating the interest of two 
sovereigns.” 


I should like to say to the House that 
this lays it right in our lap. It brings 
back to us the very question that we de- 
bated at the time. I think everybody 
agrees that criminal contempt procedure 
was the wrong way to test this whole 
question, and the proper way to test it 
was by some civil procedure. 

Therefore I want to advise my col- 
leagues that I am going to undertake the 
task immediately of drafting legislation 
that will make possible the testing of 
questions of this kind by declaratory 
judgment procedure, rather than by 
criminal process and the besmirching of 
the good names of public servants who 
are acting in good faith on behalf of their 
Governors and their States. I would be 
glad if any of the Members, who are as 
interested in this subject as I am, would 
assist me in this endeavor. 

Mr. Speaker, I will spread in the Rec- 
ord at this point the opinion of the court 
of appeals: 


U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit] 
No. 16,604—Avustin J, TOBIN, APPELLANT, v. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, APPELLEE 


(Appeal from the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia; decided June 7, 
1962) 


Mr. Thomas E. Dewey, with whom Messrs. 
Everett I. Willis, Lino A. Graglia, and Sidney 
Goldstein were on the brief, for appellant. 

Mr. William Hitz, assistant U.S. attorney, 
with whom Messrs. David C. Acheson, U.S. 
attorney, and Nathan J. Paulson, assistant 
U.S. attorney, were on the brief, for appellee. 
Mr. Charles T. Duncan, principal assistant 
U.S. attorney, also entered an appearance for 
appellee. 

Mr. Daniel M. Cohen, of the bar of the 
Court of Appeals of New York, pro hac vice, 
by special leave of court, with whom Mr. 
Jerome M. Alper was on the brief, for the 
State of New York, as amicus curiae, urging 
reversal. 

Mr. Theodore I. Botter, of the bar of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, pro hac vice, 
by special leave of court, for the State of 
New Jersey as amicus curiae. Mr. William 
F. Tompkins was on the brief for the State 
of New Jersey, as amicus curiae, urging 
reversal. 
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Mr. J. Raymond Clark filed a brief on be- 
half of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
as amicus curiae, urging reversal. 

Mr. Jerome A. Alper filed a brief on behalf 
of the State of Delaware, as amicus curiae, 
urging reversal. 

Mr. Jerome M. Alper filed a brief on behalf 
of the State of Alabama, et al, as amici 
curiae, urging reversal. 

Before Wilbur K. Miller, chief judge, and 
Danaher and Bastian, circuit judges. 

Bastian, circuit judge: Austin J. Tobin, 
the executive director of the Port of New 
York Authority, was charged by information 
and convicted in the district court of crim- 
inal contempt of Congress, under title 2, 
United States Code, section 192, for refusing 
to produce certain documents called for by 
a subpena issued by Subcommittee No. 5 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

The Port of New York Authority is a bi- 
_ state agency established in 1921 and 1922 by 
compacts between the States of New York 
and New Jersey to provide for the efficient 
administration of the New York Harbor, 
which is divided geographically between the 
two States. Pursuant to the compact clause 
of the Constitution, Congress consented to 
the compacts but expressly retained, among 
other matters, “the right to alter, amend or 
repeal” its resolutions of approval. Over 
the years, the port authority has been re- 
markably successful in achieving its goals. 
As of 1959 it had investments of nearly $1 
billion and gross annual operating revenue 
in excess of $100 million. 

In February of 1960 the Judiciary Com- 
mittee initiated an investigation of the 
authority on an informal basis. The au- 
thority cooperated with the committee in- 
vestigators except as to disclosing certain 
documents alleged to relate exclusively to the 
internal administration of the authority. 
After this refusal events moved swiftly to a 
climax. 

On June 1, 1960, the chairman of the com- 
mittee obtained from the House subpena 
power in connection with matters “involving 
the activities and operations of interstate 
compacts.” What little floor discussion 
there was preceding this grant of subpena 
power was not very enlightening; it certainly 
provided no lucid analysis of what was soon 
to follow. On June 8, 1960, Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Judiciary Committee instituted 
a formal inquiry into the authority. 

Appellant conferred with the board of 
commissioners of the authority, as well as 
with the Governors of both New York and 
New Jersey, and the consensus of their opin- 
ion was that the investigation being at- 
tempted was too broad to be valid. The sub- 
committee was informed of their objections 
and the reasons therefor. Discounting these 
objections, the subcommittee issued the sub- 
pena in question. Appellant requested post- 
ponement of the return date of the subpena 
in order to give the Governors an oppor- 
tunity to meet with the subcommittee and 
discuss their objections but the subcommit- 
tee refused the postponement. 

After being denied the opportunity to 
appear before the subcommittee, the Gov- 
ernors wrote identical letters to their respec- 
tive representatives on the board of com- 
missioners of the authority, instructing them 
to direct appellant not to comply with the 
' subpena. The board of commissioners so 
directed appellant on June 27, 1960. Two 
days later, on June 29, 1960, the subcommit- 
tee met to receive the return of the subpena. 
It was against this background that appel- 
lant refused to comply with the demands of 


1 Art. I, sec. 10-3, of the Constitution reads 
in pertinent part: “No State shall, without 
the Consent of Congress * * * enter into 
any Agreement or Compact with another 
State.” 
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the subpena? and was ruled in default by 


the chairman of the subcommittee. There- 
after, the subcommittee recommended to the 
full committee that appellant be cited by 
the House for contempt. This recom- 
mendation was adopted by the Judiciary 
Committee, two members dissenting, and 
subsequently by the House itself. Charged 
by information, appellant waived his right to 
jury trial and was convicted of contempt of 
Congress by District Judge Youngdahl.’ 

Appellant advances several arguments in 
support of the position that his conviction 
cannot stand. For present purposes, to illus- 
trate the constitutional issues we would have 
to decide in order to affirm the conviction, 
we list but two of his arguments: 

1. That Congress does not have the power, 
under the compact clause of the Constitu- 
tion, to “alter, amend or repeal” its consent 
to an interstate compact, which was the 
stated purpose of the subcommittee’s inves- 
tigation. 

2. That “the subpena issued by the sub- 
committee, demanding documents relating 
to the internal administration of the port 
authority which the Governors of New York 
and New Jersey ordered appellant not to pro- 
duce [was] an unconstitutional invasion of 
powers reserved to the States under the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution.” 

Because of the view we take of this case, 
appellant's first contention demands some 
elaboration. In granting its consent Con- 
gress can attach certain binding conditions, 
not only to its consent to the admission of 
a new State into the Union,‘ but also to its 
consent to the formation of an interstate 
compact.’ However, the vital condition pre- 
cedent to the validity of any such attached 
condition is that it be constitutional. If 
Congress does not have the power under the 


* Appellant's refusal to comply with the 
subpena was only partial. The subpena as 
issued is reported here in its entirety, the 
bracketed portions representing those docu- 
ments actually produced, and unbracketed 
portions representing those that were re- 
fused: 

“(1) [All by-laws, organization manuals, 
rules and regulations; } 

“(2) [Annual financial reports;] internal 
financial reports, including budgetary anal- 
yses, post-closing trial balances, and internal 
audits; and management and financial re- 
ports prepared by outside consultants; 

“(3) All agenda [and minutes] of meet- 
ings of the Board of Commissioners and of 
les committees; all reports to the Commis- 
sioners by members of the executive staff; 

“(4) All communications in the files of 
the Port of New York Authority and in the 
files of any of its officers or employees in- 
cluding correspondence, interoffice and other 
memoranda and reports relating to: 

“(a) the negotiation, execution and per- 
formance of construction contracts; negotia- 
tion, execution and performance of insur- 
ance contracts, policies and arrangements; 
and negotiation, execution and performance 
of public relations contracts, policies and 
arrangements; 

“(b) the acquisition, transfer and leasing 
of real estate; 

“(c) the negotiation and issuance of reve- 
nue bonds; 

“(d) the policies of the Authority with re- 
spect to the development of rail transporta- 
tion.” 

The demands of the subpena encompassed 
the period from Jan. 1, 1946, to June 15, 
1960. 

For a scholarly analysis of the factual 
setting of this case, we refer to the detailed 
delineation found in the opinion of District 
Judge Youngdahl, 195 F. Supp. 588 (1961). 

United States v. Sandoval, 231 U.S. 28 
(1913). 

s Petty v. Tennessee-Missouri Bridge Com- 
mission, 359 U.S. 275 (1959). 
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Constitution, then it cannot confer such 
power upon itself by way of a legislative 
fiat imposed as a condition to the granting 
of its consent.“ 

In the present case, therefore, Congress’ 
express reservation of the right “to alter, 
amend or repeal” its initial consent to the 
creation of the authority is meaningless un- 
less Congress has the power under the Con- 
stitution “to alter, amend or repeal” its con- 
sent to an interstate compact. The compact 
clause of the Constitution does not specif- 
ically confer such power upon Congress. No 
case has been cited to us, nor have we been 
able to find any case through our own re- 
search, holding that Congress has such con- 
stitutional power. Nor do we find any to 
the contrary. Since no such power appears 
expressly in the compact clause, any holding 
that it exists and that Congress possesses it 
must be predicated on the conclusion that it 
exists as an implied power. 

We have addressed ourselves at some 
length to this issue in order to show the 
gravity of passing upon even only one of the 
constitutional questions posed by this case. 
Moreover, in view of appellant’s argument 
that the plenary powers specified in and by 
the Constitution are more than sufficient to 
enable Congress to protect, supervise, and 
preserve all Federal interests affected by the 
existence of interstate compacts, we are even 
less inclined to reach the constitutional is- 
sues involved here. We have no way of 
knowing what ramifications would result 
from a holding that Congress has the im- 
plied constitutional power to alter, amend, 
or repeal its consent to an interstate com- 
pact. Certainly, in view of the number and 
variety of interstate compacts in effect to- 
day, such a holding would stir up an air of 
uncertainty in those areas of our national 
life presently affected by the existence of 
these compacts. No doubt the suspicion of 
even potential impermanency would be 
damaging to the very concept of interstate 
compacts. 

Appellant argues that congressional con- 
sent becomes irrevocable once it is given un- 
der the compact clause since Congress there- 
by removes the constitutional ban against 
the formation of interstate compacts and 
thus, to that extent, restores the States to 
the inherent sovereignty they enjoyed prior 
to the adoption of the Constitution. This 
does not mean that once congressional con- 
sent is obtained the particular compact be- 
comes a law unto itself, immune by reason 
of its autonomy from future congressional 
supervision. It simply means that the 
States are restored to that much of their 
original sovereignty as would permit them 
to enter into compacts with each other. To 
this extent, and to this extent alone, does 
congressional consent restore them to sov- 
ereignty, sovereign in the narrow sense of 
being free to conclude an interstate com- 
pact, not sovereign in the broad sense of be- 
ing free of the Constitution. 

Accordingly, if a particular compact hap- 
pens to be operational in nature (as exem- 
plified by the compact creating the author- 
ity) as opposed to one static in nature (as 
exemplified by an agreement to settle a dis- 
puted boundary line, an act which neces- 
sarily dies at the moment of its birth), Con- 
gress is not without power to control the 
conduct of the former. Under our system 
of government the Constitution is para- 
mount, and the Constitution gives to Con- 
gress certain plenary powers, as for example, 
those in the field of interstate commerce and 
that of national defense. With the choice of 
acting pursuant to any or all of these ple- 
nary powers continuously available to it, 
Congress has at its disposal abundant au- 
thority to supervise and regulate the activi- 
ties of operational compacts in such a way 
as to insure that no violence is done by these 


* Cf. Coyle v. Smith, 221 U.S. 559 (1911). 
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compacts to more compelling Federal con- 
cerns, 

Appellant argues, in short, that Congress 
can adequately protect every interest that 
needs such protection because of the exist- 
ence of an operational compact without, in 
doing so, being forced to the extremity of 
rescinding its consent under the compact 
clause, an action which appellant contends 
Congress has no constitutional power to per- 
form. 

Appellant's assertion in this respect is not 
unpersuasive, since a holding that Congress 
has the constitutional power to “alter, 
amend, or repeal” its consent under the 
compact clause can hardly be stated as a 
proposition of universal applicability. A line 
marking the boundary between two States, 
initially drawn by such States acting pursu- 
ant to an interstate compact, could hardly 
be erased at some later date by Congress 
enactment of hindsight legislation purport- 
ing to repeal its consent to the compact by 
which such boundary was initially deter- 
mined. See the discussion in Hinderlider v. 
LaPlata River Co., 304 US, 92 (1938), and 
cases cited therein, 

In other words, appellant seeks to distin- 
guish the ways in which congressional con- 
trol over an operational compact may be 
properly exercised; he argues that control 
undertaken pursuant to the plenary powers 
is licit, whereas control attempted in the 
sense of withdrawing consent under the com- 
pact clause is illicit. 

Lest this distinction be looked upon as 
nothing more than a quibble, a mere aca- 
demic distinction of a nicety too refined to be 
noticed outside an ivory tower, it must be re- 
membered that this case comes to us by way 
of à criminal conviction.’ It must be borne 
in mind, therefore, that appellant is entitled 
to all of the safeguards which our system of 
criminal jurisprudence assures him, not the 
least of which is that he not be convicted in 
a general rush to vindicate matters actually 
collateral to the crime for which he stands 
accused. Indeed, the present case is a classic 
example of how this very danger arises. 

Appellant is no criminal and no one seri- 
ously considers him one. He stands before 
us convicted of crime merely because no 
method has been provided for testing the 
merits of his contentions save that of a 
prosecution for contempt of Congress. It is 
truly unfortunate that his choice was so 
restricted as to the presentation of his case, 
for it places us in the posture of being asked 
to answer broad questions of civil law within 
the framework of reviewing a criminal con- 
viction. Undoubtedly the questions pre- 
sented to us properly demand resolution, but 
we should not and cannot permit this appeal 
for answers to blind us to our duty of admin- 
istering criminal justice according to tradi- 
tional concepts. It must be remembered 
that what we decide in this case will be 
precedent for another, and far too often has 
the rashness of today begotten the regrets 
of tomorrow to induce us to tread unsanc- 
tioned byways of criminal adjudication 
merely because the setting of a particular 
appeal suggests the expediency of such a 
course. In short, we decide this case as we 


1 Regardless of what Congress might have 
done or how Congress might have approached 
the instant problem, we are bound by what 
Congress in fact did so. Since the jurisdic- 
tion of the subcommittee that issued the 
subpena in question is derived from the com- 
pact clause, and since the stated purpose of 
the subcommittee's investigation was to de- 
termine whether Congress should “alter, 
amend, or repeal” its consent to the com- 
pacts that established the authority, the 
distinction under discussion not only is not 
a play on words—it is an essential dividing 
line between appellant’s guilt or innocence 
of criminal conduct. 


* 86th Cong., 2d sess. (1960) ). 
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would any other criminal appeal. It is with 
these considerations in mind, therefore, that 
we approach the disposition of the present 
controversy. 

A contempt of Congress prosecution is not 
the most practical method of inducing courts 
to answer broad questions broadly. Espe- 
cially is this so when the answers sought 
necessarily demand far-reaching constitu- 
tional adjudications. To avoid such con- 
stitutional holdings is our duty, particularly 
in the area of the right of Congress to in- 
form itself. United States v. Rumley, 345 
US. 41 (1953). Consequently, when Con- 
gress authorizes a committee to conduct an 
investigation, the courts have adopted the 
policy of construing such resolutions of au- 
thority narrowly, in order to obviate the 
necessity of passing on serious constitutional 
questions. Watkins v. United States, 354 
U.S. 178 (1957); Brewster v. United States, 
103 U.S. App. D.C. 147, 255 F. 2d 899, cert. 
denied, 358 U.S. 842 (1958). 

Accordingly, the first issue we must de- 
cide is whether Congress gave the Judiciary 
Committee of the House (and therefore its 
Subcommittee No. 5) authority sufficient to 
permit the subcommittee to conduct the 
sweeping investigation undertaken in the 
instant case. The authority pointed to as 
validating the present investigation was con- 
ferred by the House upon the Judiciary 
Committee in piecemeal fashion: 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
granted to the Judiciary Committee author- 
ity over 19 subjects, including “interstate 
compacts generally“ (60 Stat. 812, 826-827; 
rule XI (1)). In 1959 the committee was 
given subpena power to conduct “full and 
complete investigations and studies relating 
to [certain stated matters] coming within 
the jurisdiction of the committee” (H. Res. 
27, 86th Cong., 1st sess. (1959)). As this 
last grant of authority did not encompass 
interstate compacts, it was amended on June 
1, 1960, to include “the activities and oper- 
ations of interstate compacts” (H. Res. 530, 
Putting these 
resolutions of authority together, we find 
that the committee was given jurisdiction 
over “interstate compacts generally,” and the 
power “to conduct full and complete inves- 
tigations and studies relating to * * the 
activities and operations of interstate com- 
pacts.” 

The authority thus granted to the com- 
mittee is couched in general terms. In the 
present case the committee stretched these 
general terms in order to justify about as 
specific an investigation of the Port of New 
York Authority as can be envisaged. We are 
inclined to believe the House did not in- 
tend these general terms to be stretched 
quite so far. While it is true that the Judi- 
ciary Committee for many years did have 
specific jurisdiction over “interstate com- 
pacts generally,” its traditional activity with 
respect to this jurisdiction was entirely for- 
eign to an investigation of the kind and 
scope attempted here. So in this respect the 
present case is the antithesis of the Su- 
preme Court's decision in Barenblatt, where 
the particular committee's authorization was 
found in the long history of congressional 
acquiescence in that committee's work, 

In the present case, the very fact that 
Congress had never before attempted such 
an expansive investigation of an interstate 
compact agency—an investigation, by its 
very nature, sure to provoke the serious and 
difficult constitutional questions involved 
here—leads to the conclusion that if Con- 
gress had intended the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to conduct such a novel investigation it 
would have spelled out this intention in 
words more explicit than the general terms 
found in the authorizing resolutions under 


8 Barenblatt v. United States, 360 U.S. 109 
(1959). 
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consideration.” In any event, general terms 
are usually susceptible of differing interpre- 
tations. And so, in view of the fact that 
we consider it our duty to avoid, if possible, 
constitutional adjudication, we read these 
authorizing resolutions to mean that the 
Judiciary Committee was empowered to 
conduct an investigation calling for docu- 
ments relating to actual “activities and 
operations” of the Authority rather than for 
all of the administrative communications, 
internal memorandums, and other intra-Au- 
thority documents demanded by the 
supena in question. Brewster v. United 
States, supra. Cf. United States v. Rumley, 
supra. And see United States v. Kamin, 
136 F. Supp. 791 (Mass. 1956). Therefore, 
we think the subcommittee’s investigative 
authority, as thus construed, was exhausted 
by the information actually tendered by ap- 
pellant in compliance with the subpena, for 
such information adequately disclosed all 
that the authority had done in the areas 
under inquiry. The information refused to 
the subcommittee related only to the why of 
authority activity and, consequently, was 
outside the scope of the subcommittee's au- 
thority to investigate.” 

We feel inclined to add a few words in con- 
clusion. If Congress should adopt a resolu- 
tion which in express terms authorizes and 
empowers the committee and its duly au- 
thorized subcommittee to initiate an inves- 
tigation of the Port of New York Authority 
as deep and as penetrating as the one at- 
tempted here, a challenge of the congres- 
sional power so to provide would of course 
present constitutional issues which we 
should have to meet and decide. Therefore, 
we emphasize that all we are saying here 
is that a due regard for the responsibility of 
administering justice prompts us to avoid 
serious constitutional adjudications until 
such time as Congress clearly manifests its 
intention of putting such a decisional bur- 
den upon us. 

Especially do we say this in view of the 
unusual nature of the present case, where we 
are asked to decide essentially civil and ju- 
risdictional issues at the same time that we 
establish criminal precedent. The conflict- 
ing duality inherent in a request of this 
nature is not particularly conducive to the 
giving of any satisfactory answer, no matter 
what the answer should prove to be. Should 
this controversy be resumed, it is hoped that 
Congress will first give sympathetic con- 


In arriving at our conclusion in this re- 
spect, we have been particularly impressed 
by the absence of any truly enlightening or 
informative floor discussion in Congress at 
the time the instant authority was sought 
by and granted to the Judiciary Committee 
concerning the use in depth that was ex- 
pected to be made of it. This want of ex- 
planation is especially striking in light of 
the fact that no such massive investigation 
of a compact agency had ever been initiated 
by Congress before. We think the respect to 
which Congress is legitimately entitled sup- 
ports the conclusion that it would not signal 
its approval of a decision of such magnitude 
in the delicate area of Federal-State relation- 
ship without a clearer expression of its 
understanding of what it was doing than is 
reflected by the instant case. 

0 That the power of a subcommittee havy- 
ing general jurisdiction over a subject must 
nonetheless be specifically spelled out in 
particular instances has been made abun- 
dantly clear in many expressions by the Su- 
preme Court. The contempt of Congress 
cases, in whatever posture the problem be 
posed, underscore this thought. [See, for 
example, Russell v. United States, and re- 
lated cases, decided by the Supreme Court 
May 21,1962.] Basically the proposition may 
be simply stated. There can be no “con- 
structive” offenses. United States v. Res- 
nick, 299 U.S. 207, 210 (1936). 
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sideration to Judge Youngdahl’s eloquent 


ea: 
ii “During the House debate on the contempt 
citation, the Committee inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a Memorandum purport- 
ing to show that declaratory judgment pro- 
cedures were not an available means for 
procuring judicial resolution of the basic 
issues in dispute in this case. Although this 
question is not before the court, it does 
feel that if contempt is, indeed, the only 
existing method, Congress should consider 
creating a method of allowing these issues to 
be settled by declaratory judgment. Even 
though it may be constitutional to put a 
man to guessing how a court will rule on 
difficult questions like those raised in good 
faith in this suit, what is constitutional is 
not necessarily most desirable. Especially 
where the contest is between different gov- 
ernmental units, the representative of one 
unit in conflict with another should not 
have to risk jail to vindicate his constitu- 
ency’s rights. Moreover, to raise these issues 
in the context of a contempt case is to force 
the courts to decide many questions that are 
not really relevant to the underlying prob- 
lem of accommodating the interest of two 
sovereigns” (195 F. Supp. at 616-617). 
Reversed. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would 
you consider the other alternative, since 
you contend that Congress has no juris- 
diction, to introduce a bill to repeal the 
New York Port Authority? Then we 
will not have to worry about it at all. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Of course, the gen- 
tleman was one of the most aggressive 
Members in his attack upon the port 
authority. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Les, I was. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman, com- 
ing from Colorado, took it upon himself 
to be one of the leaders in the fight to 
cite for criminal contempt these three 
distinguished public servants from the 
States of New Jersey and New York. 
And, if the gentleman will read the 
opinion of the court of appeals—I do 
not know whether he has or not, but if 
he will read it, he will find that it is a 
very doubtful proposition that the Con- 
gress does have the right to amend the 
terms upon which it consented to the 
compact, or to withdraw consent for that 
matter. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First of 
all may I state that I did take an active 
part, as a member of the subcommittee, 
because I felt that the action taken by 
certain members of the port authority, 
particularly the executive secretary, the 
executive officers, was contemptuous of 
the Congress of the United States, be- 
cause they did not and would not co- 
operate so that anybody could find out 
what they were doing and how they were 
doing it, with the result that if we are 
going to have any respect for congres- 
sional action, I think at least the people 
who are subpenaed should have some 
respect rather than disrespect in bring- 
ing in certain books and saying, “You 
can have this, and that is all you are 
going to get.” That is exactly what Mr. 
Tobin did. 


Mr. 
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Mr. LINDSAY. It is a very good 
thing, indeed, that we have a court 
structure in this country and that we 
have a third branch of Government, 
namely, the judicial. 

It is the judicial branch, as demon- 
strated in this case, that upon occasion 
must protect the individual from unwar- 
ranted, illegal, and aggressive actions of 
the legislative branch that occasionally 
occur. The same may be said of aggres- 
sions on the part of the executive branch, 
The court in this case held that the 
legislative branch, which includes the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS], 
had exceeded the bounds of legality and 
reversed it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, 
what would the gentleman think of the 
proposition that we repeal these statutes 
that deal with contempt of Congress, and 
not send them to the court for action, but 
proceed to hold them in contempt of 
Congress in the Chamber itself? 

Mr. ‘LINDSAY. I will not go along 
with that. I will go along with the 
proposition that has been suggested that 
you establish a special committee in the 
House, to assess this problem of con- 
tempt in an objective way. In other 
words, take the power of citing for crim- 
inal contempt away from the committee 
that has jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
ter that is in controversy. Otherwise, 
there is danger of having a purely 
kangaroo court. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee should not have been the com- 
mittee to decide whether or not Mr. 
Tobin was in criminal contempt of Con- 
gress. The Judiciary Committee had a 
fight with Mr. Tobin. It was not a dis- 
interested committee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield further to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The Judi- 
ciary Committee did not make the deci- 
sion with reference to the contempt of 
Mr. Tobin. He himself made it, 

Mr. LINDSAY. Oh, no, no, I will say 
to my good friend, the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Why, sure 
he did. 

Mr. LINDSAY. No. The gentleman 
knows perfectly well that Mr. Tobin did 
his best to cooperate. You went after 
him improperly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I was on 
the Judiciary Committee when Mr. Tobin 
came down in 1952 and 1953 complain- 
ing that one of the Members from New 
Jersey had introduced a resolution to 
repeal the port authority, and our dis- 
tinguished chairman then listened to 
him and gave him all the courteous 
consideration that was possible. We 
expected to have the same kind of 
consideration and at least courteous 
treatment from the port authority when 
we wanted to take a look at certain 
books. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman got all 
the courteous treatment in the world 
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from the New York Port Authority. 
They brought in truckloads of material 
pursuant to the request of the Congress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the gentleman 
will admit that Mr. Tobin did not bring 
what was requested, will he not? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Naturally; and he was 
right—that is why the court sustained 
the action. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. However, 
we have the right to issue a subpena to 
produce, and if he does not comply with 
it, what does that action constitute? 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is why I took 
the floor this afternoon, to suggest that, 
according to the suggestion made by 
Judge Youngdahl, endorsed by three 
judges of the court of appeals, that a 
procedure be established here which will 
avoid the necessity of having to test a 
question of this kind through the crimi- 
nal process. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am sure that the 
gentleman would agree that this is a 
constructive suggestion which the gen- 
tleman from New York is making, and 
one that should be seriously considered 
by the Congress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would the 
gentleman have any objection to the 
matter being taken to the Supreme 
Court so we could have a final deter- 
mination thereon? 

Mr. LINDSAY. No; of course not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman think the Congress should 
proceed before the Supreme Court of 
the United States? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Oh, yes; insofar as 
this procedure is concerned; insofar as 
the question as to whether or not the 
Congress should consider the drafting 
of a statute which will permit a mat- 
ter of this kind to be tested in the fu- 
ture by “declaratory judgment” proce- 
dures. There is no reason why we should 
wait. Whether the Supreme Court sus- 
tains the court of appeals or not, or de- 
clines to review, has nothing to do with 
the wisdom of the procedure. In fact, 
if the Supreme Court sustains the court 
of appeals one substantial reason could 
be because the Court finds the procedure 
unwholesome. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does not 
the gentleman think that if the Supreme 
Court should sustain Judge Youngdahl 
in his decision that the precedent has 
then been established, and we do have 
authority to proceed in the manner in 
which we did? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Of course, but that 
does not necessarily mean that the man- 
ner is the best, or that we should not 
have an alternative, to use in our dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman just got through talking about 
the authority of the Government, did 
he not? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Supposing the Gov- 
ernor of the gentleman’s State is asked 
to comply with certain subpenas and 
other requests to appear before a con- 
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gressional committee, and the Governor 
of the gentleman's State should say, 
“Well, I am delighted to do whatever is 
necessary to bring the State of Colo- 
rado within the orbit of a proper investi- 
gation”? But we think that these 
aspects of the Congress request are be- 
yond the line, and we do not comply. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did this 
committee subpena the Governor of 
New York or the Governor of New 
Jersey? 

Mr. LINDSAY. No; they did not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Really, 
then, the gentleman is begging the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LINDSAY. No; I am not begging 
the question at all. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The man 
we subpenaed was the executive secre- 
tary, and we also subpenaed the two 
members of the port authority, not the 
Governor of New York or the Governor 
of New Jersey. When the gentleman 
talks about the Governor being sub- 
penaed, he is begging the question. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman from 
Colorado is begging the entire question 
that I am raising here, I will say to him. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, no. I 
do not see how the gentleman can say 
that, because he is talking about con- 
tempt of the Congress, is he not? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will say to my friend 
here that he knows perfectly well that 
the three men who were cited by Con- 
gress were acting under specific instruc- 
tions of the Governors of their States, 
the Governor of New York and the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, as their agents and 
their appointees. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let us go 
a little further. Does the gentleman 
know what Mr. Tobin said to the Gov- 
ernor of New York and the Governor of 
New Jersey to get them to sign the letter 
that they sent down here? Does the 
gentleman know that Mr. Tobin ap- 
proached them and asked them to sign 
the letter? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Does the gentleman 
deny that the Governor of New York and 
the Governor of New Jersey sent letters 
to the three gentlemen the Congress held 
in criminal contempt, instructing them 
not to comply with certain parts of this 
subpena on the grounds that these de- 
mands were beyond the constitutional 
powers of the Congress? All I am sug- 
gesting is that there is a better way 
to handle this matter. And will the 
gentleman be so kind as to tell me 
whether or not he will assist me in work- 
ing out a better procedure? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As far as 
I am concerned, the proper procedure 
was recognition of this independent 
branch of Government, the legislative 
branch. The gentleman has talked 
about the three parts of the Govern- 
ment. This was a denial of the right 
of the legislative branch to ascertain 
information they were entitled to re- 
ceive, 

Mr, LINDSAY. Just because the gen- 
tleman is a Member of Congress, and 
a very good Member of Congress, he 
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should not lose sight of the fact that 
there are other parts of our Government 
than the legislative branch; and thank 
heavens there are, because if the Con- 
gress at times is not checked from the 
wonderful righteousness of its Mem- 
bers, then God help us all. We need 
the courts. And this is one of the best 
examples I have seen why we need the 
courts. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman think the Congress should not 
have the right to issue a subpena and 
investigate matters that have been as- 
signed to them under the Constitution? 

Mr, LINDSAY. The point of this is 
that this criminal procedure was the 
only procedure that could be followed to 
test the question; and even the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee whom the gentleman from Colo- 
rado was following in his attack upon 
the port authority, I think would agree 
with me that it is unfortunate that this 
is the only procedure we have got. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
point out that the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee was not making any 
attack upon the Port Authority; that 
what was given to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee is what may be 
given to the gentleman as his duty and 
responsibility as a Member of Congress 
that he is expected to carry out when 
he takes his oath. That is what hap- 
pened to the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. And when he perceived his 
duties and proceeded to perform them, 
now the gentleman wants to cut him off 
and say, “You shall stop at this point 
because I do not want anything done to 
Mr. Tobin and the New York Port Au- 
thority.” That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I cannot take the 
gentleman seriously when he talks this 
way. How can the gentleman be serious 
when he is talking this way? Nobody is 
suggesting that the Congress is going to 
be cut off from anything. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
exactly what happened here when Mr. 
Tobin and the other two men—inciden- 
tally, only Mr. Tobin was indicted. I do 
not know what happened, but the Con- 
gress of the United States directed the 
Attorney General to proceed with the 
prosecution of three men, and he wound 
up with prosecuting only one. 

Mr. LINDSAY. And the gentleman 
was thoroughly disappointed that they 
did not go after the distinguished 
Commissioners? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. They are 
just as much entitled to be prosecuted as 
Mr. Tobin, because they stood in defiance 
of Congress. The gentleman as a Mem- 
ber of Congress was under the duty and 
obligation to perform his own duty. 
When the chairman of my committee 
and the gentleman’s committee per- 
formed that duty, then why should the 
gentleman now move in and cut off his 
right arm and say that he should not do 
his duty and investigate those things 
that have been assigned to him? 

Mr. LINDSAY. This is unbelievable. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What is 
unbelievable? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman is sug- 
gesting that the U.S. Congress, right or 
wrong, should be sustained at all costs. 
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The gentleman overlooks and refuses to 
acknowledge the fact that the Congress 
exceeded its bounds in this case, and was 
reversed by a unanimous court. That is 
exactly, in my judgment, the way it 
should have been, 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. Ritey (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for Friday, June 22, through 
Wednesday, June 27, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Dutsxr (at the request of Mr. 
O’Brien of New York), for Friday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday, June 22, 25, and 26, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Carey (at the request of Mr. 
O’Brien of New York), for Friday, June 
22, 1962, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Linpsay (at the request of Mr. 
DERWINSKI), for 30 minutes on June 22. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. EDMONDSON and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Baker and to include an analysis 
of the Herlong-Baker tax bills. 

Mr. Harris and to include extraneous 
matter in his remarks in the Committee 
of the Whole on H.R. 11643. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hacan of Georgia) were 
granted permission to revise and extend 
their remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and to include extraneous mat- 
ter:) 

Mr. Granto. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia. 

Mr. TOLL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DERWINsSKI) were granted 
permission to revise and extend their 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and to include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. 

Mr. GOODLING, 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the follow- 
ing title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 3225. An act to improve and protect 
farm income, to reduce costs of farm pro- 
grams to the Federal Government, to reduce 
the Federal Government’s excessive stocks 
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of agricultural commodities, to maintain rea- 
sonable and stable prices of agricultural 
commodities and products to consumers, to 
provide adequate supplies of agricultural 
commodities for domestic and foreign needs, 
to conserve natural resources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


THE LATE HONORABLE FRANCIS 
CASE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
South Dakota (Mr. REIFEL]. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, we in 
South Dakota have lost a brilliant states- 
man and beloved son in the sudden 
death this morning of Senator Francis 
Cask. The Nation is denied the contin- 
ued services and further labors of a 
dedicated servant of all the people. 

As a distinguished Member of the 
House of Representatives for seven con- 
secutive terms beginning in 1936 and for 
11% years in the other body, Senator 
Case served his State and Nation longer 
in public office than any other man in 
the history of our State. 

With a sense of obligation that 
bordered on consecration, he devoted 
himself to his work, for his beloved South 
Dakota, and our America. All who knew 
and admired him, as did Mrs. Reifel and 
I since our first associations with him in 
1933, recognized his immense talents, 
capacity for service and tremendous rec- 
ord of accomplishment. 

The proud record of Missouri River 
development with its dams and lakes is 
but one of many lasting memorials to his 
name and effectiveness. Above all, he 
was a man of integrity and honor and a 
dedicated student of government in keep- 
ing with the highest standards of pub- 
lic service. 

His well-deserved reputation for hon- 
esty was pointed up dramatically in 1956 
when he courageously rejected a money 
gift which might have been interpreted 
as influencing a key vote. 

In the field of legislation he had few 
peers when it came to public works, 
particularly flood control projects and 
highways. In addition to being chief 
legislative architect of Missouri River 
development, he was one of the fathers 
of the nationwide Interstate Defense 
Highway System. 

Senator Case was recognized nation- 
ally as a pioneer in the now widely ac- 
claimed desalination program to convert 
sea or brackish water into fresh water 
as an answer to our Nation’s rapidly 
diminishing water supplies. 

Equally active in the field of reclama- 
tion, he was responsible for numerous 
irrigation projects across South Dakota 
and the Nation. He believed fervently 
that water and soil are among our great- 
est blessings and should be placed in the 
highest possible productive use for the 
benefit of present and future generations. 
He pioneered legislation in the field of 
weather research and cloud modification. 

Some of his best known legislative 
acts include the Case-Wheeler Water 
Conservation Act of 1937 and 1940; Re- 
negotiation of Excess War Profits, 1942, 
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which has saved the taxpayers of this 
Nation many billions of dollars; Govern- 
ment Corporations Control Act, 1945; 
United Nations Invitation to the United 
States, 1945; Case labor relations bill, 
1946, and Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, 
1948. 

In addition, he was active in behalf 
of appropriations to implement the 70- 
group Air Force and as a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee was 
a fervent believer in the principle of a 
strong deterrent as a means of keeping 
the peace. 

Senator Case introduced the first leg- 
islation to dispose of surplus farm com- 
modities in exchange for foreign cur- 
rencies, the prelude to the food-for-peace 
program which he cosponsored. 

Recently he received an overwhelming 
vote of confidence from the people of 
South Dakota in gaining approximately 
85 percent of the vote cast in the primary 
to renominate him for a third Senate 
term. 

On behalf of my colleague, the Hon- 
orable E. Y. Berry, today, and on behalf 
of all the people of South Dakota, I ex- 
tend to his family and dedicated staff 
our deepest sympathy and condolences. 
And I know the House joins in this 
expression of sincere sorrow at this great 
loss. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may include the remarks of the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Berry] at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
suffered a serious shock in the death 
this morning of one of its most beloved 
and outstanding statesmen, Senator 
FRANCIS CASE. 

The shock suffered by the Nation, how- 
ever, can in no way be compared to the 
severe loss suffered by the people and 
the State of South Dakota. A great 
public servant has been stricken—his 
State and Nation mourn. 

During his 14 years in the House of 
Representatives and 12 years in the U.S. 
Senate, Francis Case has established a 
record of accomplishment that shall live 
on as a lasting memorial to his tireless 
efforts. 

A soldier, a citizen, and a statesman, 
FRANCIS CASE gave his life in the preser- 
vation of constitutional government, in 
the preservation of the principles of this 
great Republic, and in defending the 
right and privilege of the individual. 

Francis Case feared and fought con- 
centration of power in the hands of a 
few. He believed the Republic could 
survive only so long as the individual was 
free from government regulation and 
control and unfettered by the chains of 
burdensome taxation. 

His tireless efforts were always directed 
to a full understanding of all legislation 
and the effect it would have upon these 
basic American principles. 

He was a close student of parliamen- 
tary procedures. Few Members of Con- 
gress have ever maintained a better 
understanding of all legislation and 
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successfully provided more amending 
suggestions for improvement of legisla- 
tion than Francis CASE. 

His constant interest was always his 
home State of South Dakota and the 
improvement of conditions in that State. 

A great student, a careful legislator, a 
devoted family man, this great American 
statesman will be sorely missed by his 
State, his Nation, and his colleagues. 

His colleagues in both the House and 
the Senate join me in extending deep 
and sincere sympathy to his widow, his 
daughter, and granddaughter, his sur- 
viving sisters and brother in this hour 
of bereavement. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REIFEL. I yield. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I was greatly sad- 
dened when I heard this morning of the 
untimely passing of Senator CASE. I first 
learned of his illness last night. I at- 
tended a dinner at which Senator Case 
was scheduled to be the principal speak- 
er, but was unable to appear. I was in- 
formed he had been taken to the hospital 
yesterday evening, but his illness was not 
of a serious nature. 

I want to extend my sincere sympathy 
to my colleagues from South Dakota in 
their great loss. The passing of Senator 
Case is an irreparable loss not alone to 
the State of South Dakota but to the 
entire Nation. 

I knew Francis Case before I came to 
the House. When I arrived in 1941 
FRANCIS Case was one of the outstand- 
ing Members of the House. He was a 
most diligent worker. I do not think I 
have ever seen a more painstaking Mem- 
ber of this House than Francis Case. 
He studied every bill that came to the 
floor and many times offered important 
amendments to these measures under 
consideration. He was conscientious in 
all of his work and was a keen student of 
all branches of our National Govern- 
ment. I considered him a most efficient 
legislator. 

Francis Case was not only a very able 
and capable Member of Congress, but 
was also a great American. He believed 
in his country. He supported our Con- 
stitution and believed in the American 
way of life. He was always willing to 
fight for the principles he so ably advo- 
cated. 

The fact that his constituents, the 
people of the State of South Dakota, 
time after time reelected him and hon- 
ored him with high office is proof of the 
fact that his own people, who knew 
him best, recognized and appreciated his 
virtues and sterling qualities. 

Mrs. Chenoweth joins me in extending 
our deep personal sympathy to Mrs. Case 
and to other members of the family. 

Mr. REIFEL. I thank the gentleman 
from Colorado. I know the gentleman 
was a very good friend of the Senator we 
have lost. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REIFEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege as a Member of the 
House to serve on two Interparliamen- 
tary Union groups with the Senator from 
South Dakota, Mr. Case. As a result 
of that experience, I was able to observe 
his tremendous interest in the problems 
that face the Nation and his tremendous 
dedication to the principles of good gov- 
ernment. I can truly say he set an ex- 
ample for all of us. He set an example 
of dedication to public service that was 
at the same time so typically American 
and which is too often taken for granted. 
We who worked with him in even a lim- 
ited fashion in Washington, appreciated 
his tremendous dedication to the prin- 
ciples of our free enterprise economy and 
his well-deserved and respected reputa- 
tion for personal integrity. He will be 
missed, and his passing is a loss not only 
to the citizens he so ably represented 
for a quarter of a century but to the en- 
tire Nation. Mrs. Derwinski and I wish 
to join the Members of the House in 
paying our respects to our late distin- 
guished colleague, and extending our 
personal condolences to his family. 

Mr. REIFEL. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REIFEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. May I take this op- 
portunity to join with many others who 
express their sympathy over the passing 
of Senator CASE. 

Senator Case was a Member of this 
body when I first came to the Congress. 
He was a diligent, hard-working Member 
of this body. He was always courteous 
and it was always a pleasure for me to 
work with him on a number of occasions. 
I always found him to be sympathetic 
and a person who believed in doing 
everything possible for the welfare of his 
people. 

The people of South Dakota have lost 
a great Senator. The United States has 
lost a great American. 

I wish to extend sympathy to Mrs. 
Case and the family in the loss of this 
great and splendid man. 

Mr. REIFEL. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota for his remarks of ap- 
preciation and sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, I would advise the mem- 
bership that the funeral service will be 
held at 2 p.m. on Sunday, June 24, at the 
Metropolitan Memorial Methodist 
Church, New Mexico and Nebraska Ave- 
nues NW. The service in Rapid City, S. 
Dak., will be at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, June 
26. The body will lie in State at Gaw- 
ler’s Funeral Home, 1756 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., until tomorrow, June 23. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who had known Frank Case since he first 
came to this Chamber as a Representa- 
tive from South Dakota in 1936, I was 
deeply shocked to learn of his death this 
morning. 

I knew him as an extremely hard 
working, conscientious Member and I 
came to admire him for his determina- 
tion, his courage, and his unquestioned 
integrity. 
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Beyond that, may I say in all my time 
in the Congress of the United States I 
have never known a colleague who was 
more fair or considerate in his dealing 
with his associates. 

FRANK Case made substantial contribu- 
tions to the legislative history of the 
Congress in many fields during his serv- 
ice in both bodies. His work here was 
characterized by a thoroughness of prep- 
aration that was nothing short of re- 
markable. It reflected his willingness to 
spend long and tiring hours of research 
into the many assignments that came his 
way. 

I think the record of Franx’s majori- 
ties in succeeding elections during the 
terms of his office in the House are the 
best evidence of the confidence the peo- 
ple of South Dakota had in this fine 
public servant. 

Starting his career with the barest of 
majorities, Frank Case at one stage was 
given nearly three-fourths of all the 
votes cast by the people he represented. 

In the death of Senator Case today the 
Nation has lost a dedicated American, 
our party has lost a vigorous champion, 
and I have lost a valued friend. 

I extend my deepest sympathies to his 
bereaved family. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has lost a very capable and able 
American in the death of FRANCIS CASE, 
Senator from South Dakota. He had a 
most penetrating, inquisitive mind and 
with indefatigable zeal he would pursue 
a problem to its completion. He was al- 
ways fair and did not reach a conclusion 
without painstaking examination of all 
the facts available. 

He was one of the first Members I met 
when I came to Congress in 1942 and on 
many occasions I had discussions with 
him concerning matters of public in- 
terest. A warm friendship developed 
which lasted until his death and I am 
very conscious of the void in my life 
which his passing has created. 

His high moral standards and his fear- 
lessness in promoting that which is right 
was legend and his devotion to those 
principles which he believed in was an 
inspiration to all his friends. My heart- 
felt sympathy goes to his family in this 
hour of their bereavement. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the sad 
word of the untimely passing of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
has brought sorrow to the hearts of all 
of his former colleagues of the House 
and we are joined with his host of friends 
in mourning the passing of this warm- 
hearted and dedicated public servant. 

Francis Case was a Member of the 
House when I came here and his stature 
as a legislator of ability was well estab- 
lished. It must be recognized, however, 
that Members of Congress are impressed 
as much by human traits as they are 
by a display of legislative acumen and 
the popularity of Mr. Case rested largely 
on his warmhearted nature together with 
his complete accessibility to both his 
colleagues and his constituents. 

Throughout the membership of both 
Houses of the Congress, as well as among 
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the several committee staffs, are a num- 
ber of former and Reserve members of 
the U.S. Marine Corps. An honored 
member of this group was our late la- 
mented friend and colleague from South 
Dakota and it was this service comrade- 
ship that brought us even closer in the 
common identity of having served the 
Nation in both peace and war. 

We shall miss this genial friend who 
has gone on to answer that celestial 
summons and we are pledged to keep 
his memory forever green. We are mind- 
ful, too, of those loved ones who must 
carry on alone and we shall petition the 
Master to sustain and comfort them in 
their hour of sorrow and desolation. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with genuine shock and regret that I 
learned of the passing of our good 
friend and great statesman, the Honor- 
able Francis Case, Senator from South 
Dakota. His death will create a void 
hard to fill in the lives and memories of 
those who knew him. 

Senator Case was a man of courage 
and vision, an able and astute leader 
in his State and in the great Midwestern 
Plains area. He served his constituents 
long and well and was universally re- 
spected and liked by those who knew 
him, worked with him, and even among 
those who from time to time opposed 
him in the political wars. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of South Da- 
kota and the American people have lost 
a fine and devoted friend and servant. 
His colleagues in the Congress have lost 
and do now mourn the passing of a good 
friend. 

Mrs. Weaver joins me in expressing 
sympathy to Senator Case’s family. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it has not 
been my privilege to enjoy a close ac- 
quaintance with Senator Francis CASE. 
I have, however, heard for many years 
favorable comments regarding the work 
of Francis Case, who served our neigh- 
boring State of South Dakota, first as 
U.S. Representative and later as a U.S. 
Senator. 

It is interesting to note that comments 
relative to the activity of this distin- 
guished Member of our National Con- 
gress invariably emphasize that he was a 
fearless defender and proponent of what 
he considered to be right. As anyone in 
politics knows, this is not always a popu- 
lar position. Senator Cask, however, 
never was one to deviate, because of the 
immediate political considerations, from 
a course which he considered to be in 
the best interest of the welfare of our 
country. 

It was with deep regret that we learned 
of the sudden death of the Senator. His 
advice and counsel will be sorely missed 
in the Halls of Congress, and the people 
of South Dakota will miss his objective 
and effective representation. 

I want to take this occasion to extend 
my sympathy to the members of the 
Senator’s family. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of all Nebraskans I want to ex- 
tend condolences to our sister State of 
South Dakota for her recent loss of an 
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eminent statesman, Senator Francis 
Cask. Senator Case, a newspaper pub- 
lisher and rancher, began his career in 
Congress in 1936 when he was elected to 
represent the Second South Dakota Dis- 
trict. So well was his constituency rep- 
resented it saw fit to yield him its major- 
ity confidence so he was returned to that 
office for six additional terms. 

Later, of course, the Senator sought 
election to the other body and on the 
basis of his past ability to accurately 
reflect the opinions of his people as a 
Representative, he was successful in ob- 
taining that office. He was reelected in 
1956, and even as this latest illness 
claimed his life, he was preparing once 
again to take his record to the people of 
his State for reapproval and confirma- 
tion. 

These are some of the pertinent facts 
in the life of Senator Case, but I would 
point out for my colleagues that often a 
recital of facts does not tell the whole 
story. All of us are born, most are joined 
in wedlock, have issue, then die. Each 
occurrence is marked by date. 

But as I have said, dates do not tell the 
story of the man. Rather, it is what oc- 
curred in the time between that provides 
the measure for greatness, and as I 
search the life of Francis Case, of South 
Dakota, I find many, many such in- 
stances that indicate here walked a man 
of wit, wisdom, and judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, in the midwestern ranch 
country that marks my State, and the 
State of the deceased Senator, we have 
a phrase that is used to describe great 
men when we discover one among us; 
the term is sort of homespun, but deep in 
meaning. It goes like this: “There walks 
a mighty tall man.” 

I want to say that Senator FRANCIS 
Cask, of South Dakota, walked mighty 
tall in our midwestern country, earning 
that admiring description by his warmth 
of heart, generosity, and a willingness to 
listen. to all. 

Saying that, I can add but little more 
in tribute to this great career. South 
Dakota is a land of clear skies, open 
prairie, and rugged hills. It tends to 
develop its men in that fashion, open and 
free of all guile, big in spirit and rugged 
in defense of the principles that made 
these United States the great Nation 
that it is. 

All these qualities were attributes of 
Senator Francis Case. We list them to 
serve as a guide star to others from his 
State who, seeing to height of great- 
ness he achieved, will be encouraged to 
assume the responsibilities of public life 
and perhaps carry them forward to new 
limits of individual freedom. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with shock and deep regret that we 
learned of the death of Senator Francis 
Case, of our neighboring South Dakota. 

All of us in the Missouri River States 
have benefited from the work and in- 
terest of Senator Case in flood control, 
agriculture, conservation, and the other 
areas which are so close and so impor- 
tant to our people. We have been 
grateful for having such a statesman 
from our part of the country. 
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We in Nebraska liked to feel that we 
had an extra Senator to join our two 
distinguished Members of the Senate, 
because we knew that Francis CASE was 
interested not only in his State but what 
was good for all the farmers and busi- 
nessmen and others in the Great Plains, 
throughout the Midwest and throughout 
the Nation and world. 

Senator Case was close to the people. 
They liked him. He served them well. 
His family and his State—his people— 
should be proud of him, and I hope they 
find solace in the respect which his mem- 
ory will always bear. 

“He who is greatest among you shall 
be your servant.” Matthew 23: 11. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Francts Case, of South Dakota, is 
mourned by all the Nation, for his pass- 
ing is truly an American loss. 

Long before I came to Congress, the 
name of Senator Case was known and 
honored in my own State of Minnesota, 
just as his honest and dedicated service 
was known and is known throughout 
the Midwest and throughout the Nation. 

This great and diverse man—news- 
paper reporter, editor, soldier, rancher, 
and Senator of the United States— 
served in the House and Senate for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

He worked unceasingly for better- 
ment of the District of Columbia’s res- 
idents; he worked for sound, economical 
public works legislation where it was 
needed—for highways, rural develop- 
ment, water conservation; for farmers 
and city dwellers alike. 

Senator Cask was a man of honor, and 
a man who honored the truth above all. 

We extend our deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. Case and her daughter in this sad 
time of bereavement. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who so desire may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the life, character, and pub- 
lic service of Senator Francis Case of 
South Dakota. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able Francis Case, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of South Dakota. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the de- 
ceased Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Mem- 
bers be appointed on the part of the House 
to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the Senate to attend the funeral. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The pro tempore. The 
Chair appoints as members of the funeral 
committee the following Members of the 
House: Mr. Berry and Mr. REIFEL, 
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The Clerk will report the remainder of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 


spect to the memory of the deceased the 
House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 8 minutes 
p. m.) under its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Monday, June 25, 1962, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2217. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report cover- 
ing all tort claims pald by the Department 
of the Interior during the fiscal year 1961, 
pursuant to 28 U.S.C, 2673; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2218. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to repeal section 557 and to 
amend section 559 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia,’ approved March 3, 1901"; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2219. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend sections 281 and 
344 of the Immigration and Nationality Act”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 722. Joint resolution providing for the 
filling of a vacancy in the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution, of the class 
other than Members of Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1891). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. S. 3266. An act to 
amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to create a Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1925, as amended (2 U.S.C. 158), 
relating to deposits with the Treasurer of the 
United States of gifts and bequests to the 
Library of Congress and to raise the statu- 
tory limitation provided for in that section; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1892). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 8738. A bill to 
amend sections 1 and 5b of chapter V of the 
Life Insurance Act for the District of Co- 
lumbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 1894). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R, 9441. A bill to ex- 
empt life insurance companies from the act 
of February 4, 1913, regulating loaning of 
money on securities in the District of Co- 
lumbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 1895). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 1834. An act to 
further amend the act of August 7, 1946 
(60 Stat. 896), as amended, by providing for 
an increase in the authorization funds to 
be granted for the construction of hospital 
facilities in the District of Columbia; by ex- 
tending the time in which grants may be 
made; and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1896). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 9954. A bill to 
amend the act of June 6, 1924, chapter 270 
(43 Stat. 463), relating to the National Cap- 
ital Park and Planning Commission, as 
amended by the National Capital Planning 
Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 781; 40 U.S.C. 71); with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1897). Referred to 
the Committe of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Seventeenth report on 
availability of information from Federal 
agencies; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1898). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 707. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 11309, a bill to provide for con- 
tinuation of authority for regulation of ex- 
ports, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1903). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 708. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 11500, a bill to extend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1904). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ‘TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 709. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 11654, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, to extend for 2 years the authority 
of Federal Reserve banks to purchase U.S. 
obligations directly from the Treasury; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1905). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NATCHER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 12276. A bill making appropri- 
ations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1906). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 3063. An act to incorporate 
the Metropolitan Police Relief Association of 
the District of Columbia; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1893). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2176. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Salvatore Mortelliti and son, Antonio 
Mortelliti; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1899). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
HR. 3127. A bill for the relief of Amrik S. 
Warich; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1900). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 4954. A bill for the relief of 
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Mirhan Gazarian; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1901). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11127. A bill for the relief of Ernst 
Haeusserman; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1902). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 12265. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain public 
lands in the State of Nevada to the county 
of Lincoln, State of Nevada; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 12266. A bill to improve and protect 
farm income, to reduce costs of farm pro- 
grams to the Federal Government, to reduce 
the Federal Government's excessive stocks of 
agricultural commodities, to maintain rea- 
sonable and stable prices of agricultural 
commodities and products to consumers, to 
provide adequate supplies of agricultural 
commodities for domestic and foreign needs, 
to conserve natural resources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12267. A bill to provide civil remedies 
to persons damaged by unfair commercial ac- 
tivities in or affecting commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 12268. A bill to increase the personal 
income tax exemptions of a taxpayer (includ- 
ing the exemption for a spouse, the exemp- 
tion for a dependent, and the additional 
exemption for old age or blindness) from 
$600 to $900; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 12269. A bill to provide health insur- 
ance benefits for aged individuals under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program, either in the form of payment for 
hospital services, skilled nursing home serv- 
ices, and home health services or in the form 
of payment for private health insurance ben- 
efits at the option of such individuals, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.R. 12276. A bill making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: 

H. Res. 704. Resolution to provide further 
funds for the expenses of the investigation 
and study authorized by House Resolution 
403; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H. Res. 705. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the expenses of the inves- 
tigations and studies authorized by House 
Resolution 75 of the 87th Congress; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R.12270. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Soonduk Park; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 12271. A bill for the relief of Jose M. 
Angueira Francis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12272. A bill for the relief of Dr. May 
Wing-Kim Lee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H.R. 12273. A bill for the relief of Arthur 

Mills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 12274, A bill for the relief of Espe- 
ranza Usana Bernabe; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 12275. A bill for the relief of Yee 
Nging-Foo (also known as Lee Mun-Wah and 
Wally Yee); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. Res. 710. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill (H.R. 12127) for the relief of 
the survivors of Justin E. Burton, together 
with accompanying papers, to the Court of 
Claims; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


367. By Mr. JENSEN: Petition of James 
L. Smalley, Post Commander and Carroll 
Hayes, Post Adjutant, the Atlantic AM- 
VETS Post No. 1, Atlantic, Iowa; to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

368. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Arthur 
A. Rodondi, city clerk, South San Francisco, 
Calif., relative to Federal income taxation of 
the interest derived from public bonds; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Junge 22, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Daniel E. Sheehan, 


chancellor, archdiocese of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebr., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, whose mercies are without 
number, and the treasure of whose good- 
ness is infinite, we beg Your divine guid- 
ance in all our deliberations. May we 
proceed with charity and justice in our 
hearts, so that all our undertakings will 
begin in Your name, for it is only when 
a work is begun in Your name that it 
can be happily concluded. 

Keep us in mind this day; and while 
we may become so busy that we forget 
You, please do not forget us. Evermore 
beseeching Your clemency, we ask that 
as You grant the petitions of those who 
ask of You, never forsake us, but grant 
us the courage in these ominous times 
to seek diligently and to obtain, with — 
Your help, a strength and a propriety 
that ward off evil, and a peace which 
You alone can give. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANsFIeLp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 21, 1962, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of William M. Rountree, of Mary- 
land, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Republic of the 
Sudan, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1745) to amend the act 
of August 9, 1955, relating to the regula- 
tion of fares for the transportation of 
schoolchildren in the District of Colum- 
bia, and it was signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, let me 
state that it is contemplated that the 
Senate will be in session today for a very 
short period. 

At this time I should like to state that, 
with the concurrence of my colleagues, 
we expect that at the conclusion of the 
session today the Senate will adjourn to 
meet at 10 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR FINANCE 
COMMITTEE TO FILE REPORT 
ON TAX EXTENSION BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Finance 
Committee be permitted to file its report 
on H.R. 11879, the tax-extension bill, 
notwithstanding the adjournment of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS FOR 
SENATE BILL 3457 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. McCartuy], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate bill 3457 be allowed to 
lie on the desk until the close of busi- 
ness on Monday, June 25, so that addi- 
tional Senators may have an opportunity 
to join in sponsoring the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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DEATH OF SENATOR FRANCIS CASE, 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is my 
very sad and most unhappy duty to in- 
form the Senate of the death of my col- 
league, the Honorable Francis Case, the 
junior Senator from South Dakota. 

Senator FrANcISs Case passed away this 
morning at the Bethesda Naval Hospital, 
at Bethesda, Md. All of us were aware 
of his recent illness, but we had high 
hopes that he would regain his health 
and would continue to be with us. He 
appeared to be making a most welcome 
recovery. His death is a great loss to 
the State of South Dakota and to the 
Nation. 

During his lifetime, Senator Case held 
many positions of honor and trust on 
behalf of the people of our State. The 
people of South Dakota honored and re- 
spected him for his ability, his courage, 
and his integrity. No one ever needed be 
in doubt as to where Senator Francis 
Cask stood on any issue. 

During his service in the U.S. Senate, 
Senator Case won the admiration and 
the respect of Members on both sides of 
the aisle. He will be sadly missed in this 
body. 

Mrs. Mundt and I extend our sincerest 
and deepest sympathy to Mrs. Case, their 
daughter Jane, their granddaughter 
Catherine, and other members of the 
family. 

Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to read into the Recorp a short 
biography of Senator CASE: 

FRANCIS Cask, Republican, of Custer, 
S. Dak.; born December 9, 1896; former 
newspaper editor and publisher; opera- 
tor of a ranch in the Black Hills; B.A., 
Dakota Wesleyan University, 1918; M.A., 
Northwestern University, 1920; L.H.D., 
South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology; married Myrle Graves in 
1926; children, Jane Marie, 1935 ; Francis 
H., Jr. (deceased), 1945; granddaughter, 
Catherine; served in U.S. Marine Corps, 
World War I: State regent of education, 
1931-33; elected to House of Representa- 
tives from Second District of South Da- 
kota in 1936, and served seven consecu- 
tive terms; elected to U.S. Senate in 
1950, and reelected in 1956; House record 
includes: Case-Wheeler Water Conser- 
vation Act, 1937, and 1940; Renegotia- 
tion of Excess War Profits, 1942; Gov- 
ernment Corporations Control Act— 
joint sponsor—1945; United Nations In- 
vitation to United States, 1945; Case bill, 
labor relations, vetoed, 1946; Synthetic 
Liquid Fuels Act, 1948; and active in 


behalf of appropriations to implement: 


70-group Air Force; member House 
Committee on Appropriations, 1939-51; 
House Select Committee on Foreign Aid, 
1947-48, and Joint Congressional Avia- 
tion Policy, 80th Congress; Armed Serv- 
ices; member, Senate Committee on 
Public Works and ex officio member of 
Appropriations Committee from Armed 
Services for Defense appropriation bill 
and from Public Works for rivers and 
harbors appropriations bill; Senate rec- 
ord includes: legislation for weather re- 
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search, cloud modification, desalination 
of water, and various amendments to 
highway acts; also introduced first legis- 
lation to dispose of surplus farm com- 
modities for foreign currencies. 

Mr. President, it has been arranged 
with the leadership of the Senate to 
set aside a time at a later date when 
Senators may deliver their eulogies in 
memory of our late colleague, Senator 
Francis Case, of South Dakota. 

At this time, I send to the desk a reso- 
lution relating to the death of Senator 
CasE. The majority leader and the 
minority leader have some comments to 
make; and I ask that action on the res- 
olution be deferred until they have 
spoken. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
United States and the State of South 
Dakota have lost a faithful and a dedi- 
cated servant in the person of our friend 
and colleague, FRANCIS CASE. 

Like so many Members of this body, 
including the minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and 
the colleague of Senator Case, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
I have served in both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate with this 
friend. 

The death of this rancher, this news- 
paperman, but, above all, this statesman, 
has left a void which it will be hard to 
fill by his State, his country, and his 
party. 

To say that I am shocked and dis- 
tressed is greatly to understate my 
personal feeling, because I had great con- 
fidence in Senator Case, and his integ- 
rity was never questioned. 

Let me add that the many contribu- 
tions Senator Case made to the better- 
ment of his State, our country, and the 
free world, will be remembered by all of 
us who have served with him and by 
all those who elected him to his exalted 
position. 

On behalf of Mrs. Mansfield and my- 
self, I extend our deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. Case, to their daughter Jane, and 
to the other members of their family. 

Senator Case will be greatly missed, 
because he made so many important 
contributions. 

May his soul rest in peace. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the comments of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, for whom 
our late colleague, Senator Cask, has 
many, many times expressed to me pro- 
found admiration, respect, and affec- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, some- 
times the term “faithful servant” is 
rather widely used. If ever the tribute 
could be correctly used in referring to 
anyone with whom I have served in pub- 
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lic life, certainly it could well be said 
of Francis Case: Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant; enter into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
serve with Francis Case for six of the 
seven terms he served in the House of 
Representatives; and during that time 
there was laid the foundation of a deep 
and enduring friendship. Furthermore, 
in 1950 both of us became Members of 
the U.S. Senate; and that friendship con- 
tinued to ripen into one of a Gibraltar- 
like quality. 

I had a great affection for him; and I 
felt singularly honored when, last Sep- 
tember, I was invited to go to Mitchell, 
S. Dak., to help initiate his campaign for 
1962. It was one of the great, outstand- 
ing meetings ever held in the great, far- 
flung State of South Dakota. Present 
were all the living Governors of the 
State—and there are many of them; and 
all rose to pay testimony to the services 
of FRANCIS CASE. 

Francis Case could well be described, 
I think, as a living profile in courage, in 
conviction, and in devotion to freedom; 
and he will be sorely missed. 

Francis Case had a brilliant mind 
which was remarkably capacious, par- 
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ticularly for detail, and, for analytical 
ability, was one of the greatest I have 
ever encountered. 

So today I say farewell to a friend. 
We shall sorely miss him. My sympathy 
and that of the family go to Mrs. Case 
and to their child and grandchild. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful for the very eloquent and mean- 
ingful remarks of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader. Senator Francis CASE 
and I served together for 24 years in 
the House and Senate as colleagues, as 
teammates, and as friends. While on 
occasion we had differences of opinion, 
I never once had a serious disagreement 
or argument with my beloved colleague. 
This is indeed a sad day for us all. 

I call up the resolution which I have 
sent to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read by the clerk. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 352), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Francis 
Case, late a Senator from the State of South 
Dakota. 

Resolved, That a committee of Senators be 
appointed by the President of the Senate to 
attend the funeral of the deceased. 
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Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Senator, I move that the 
Senate adjourn until 10 o’clock a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 12 o’clock and 13 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Saturday, June 23, 1962, at 10 
o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate June 22, 1962: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

William M. Rountree, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
the Sudan. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Soviet Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing today’s news of the most recent 
violations against the Jews by the Soviet 
Union, I wired President Kennedy as 
follows: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C.: 

According to this morning’s papers new, 
violent Soviet anti-Semitism is taking place 
in Russia with merciless destruction of syna- 
gogues, the use of bombs, and actual killing 
of human beings. This is so reprehensible 
that it needs no further explanation. Are we 
to witness another pogrom reminiscent of 
Hitler? This shocking persecution of a 
religious people and desecration of places of 
worship must be stopped immediately. I 
respectfully request you take the necessary 
steps, immediately, to apprise the Soviet 
Union of our abhorrence of its atrocious 
demonstrations, 

STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
Member of Congress. 


The following is the newspaper ac- 
count of the violence, as it appeared in 
today’s New York Herald Tribune: 

New, VIOLENT SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM: TORCH 
TO SYNAGOGUE, BOMB, DEATH 
(By Martin G. Berck) 


A new pall of terror hangs over Russia's 
Jewish community of 3 million. 


From large metropolitan centers to remote 
villages in the Caucasus and central Asia, 
there is a grave, fresh element of concern 
for Soviet Jewry. It is fear of vandalism, 
violence and pogroms. 

The wave of fear is reinforced by a series 
of incidents, the details of which have not 
previously come out through the Iron Cur- 
tain. While not necessarily prescribed or 
encouraged by Soviet authorities, violence is 
seen as the consequence of the prominent 
role assigned to Jews in a far-reaching Krem- 
lin campaign against so-called economic 
crimes. 

In its impact on the Soviet masses— 
pressed by new belt-tightening measures— 
this campaign transcends by far Russia’s 
unremitting attack on Jewish religious and 
cultural institutions. It even outweighs a 
recent allegation in the Soviet press that 
synagogues are centers of espionage and 
subversion. 

It is in this context that authoritative 
sources disclosed to the New York Herald 
Tribune that: 

Between 10 days and 2 weeks ago, a bomb 
exploded in front of the synagogue in Kutaisi, 
a town in the Soviet Republic of Georgia. 
The front of the building was damaged. 
Local authorities removed two other bombs 
planted in the synagogue. 

Earlier last month, in another Georgian 
town, Tskhakaya, a synagogue was heavily 
damaged by fire, believed the result of ar- 
son. Traces of gasoline were found. The 
roof was totally destroyed. Religious ob- 
jects—including 13 parchment Torahs 
(scrolls of the Mosaic law), prayer shawls 
and prayer books—were burned. A tourist 
who happened to be on the scene photo- 
graphed these and smuggled the pictures out 
of the country. 

The Torah scrolls are revered so much by 
Jews that when they in time wear out and 
can no longer be used for prayer and study, 


they are not destroyed. Instead, the scrolls 
of the law are buried in a cemetery. 

In Moscow, an elderly Jewish couple was 
slain in an ax murder by a street assailant. 
They were identified as F. M. Tunis and his 
wife, N. A. Tunis. An item to this effect 
was printed in the May 11 edition of Izvestia, 
the official government organ. Subsequently, 
the newspaper reported that the assailant 
was arrested, tried and sentenced to death. 
No hint was given of any anti-Semitic as- 
pects of the case. But stories of several sim- 
ilar attacks have gained currency among 
Moscow’s Jewish community. 

Specialists on Soviet anti-Semitism see a 
direct connection between the synagogue 
desecration in Georgia and the economic 
crackdown spotlighting Jews as alleged 
blackmarketeers, speculators, currency ma- 
nipulators and pilferers. 


EXECUTED FOR EMBEZZLING 


In Kutaisi, a Jewish defendant, A. F. Klei- 
manov, was arrested on charges of embezzling 
state property. After a show trial attended 
by workers and students brought by the 
truckload, he was sentenced to death by the 
supreme court of the Georgian S.S.R. The 
provincial newspaper, Zaria Vestoka, car- 
ried notice of his execution on March 17. 

In Tiflis, capital of Georgia, an even big- 
ger show trial was accorded another Jew, 
Mordekh Abramovich Kakiashvili, on 
charges of currency speculation. Notice of 
his execution was carried in the paper the 
same day. 

This, in part, is how Zaria Vestoka under 
a heading, The end of the pack of wolves,” 
described the Kakiashvili case during his 
trial last winter: 

“And thus, an end has been brought to 
them. Relegated to the past are the voyages 
throughout the country’s towns, the meet- 
ings in private flats. The tinkle of gold and 
the rustle of banknotes have died down, the 
luster of diamonds grown dim. Their way 
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has been logically ended, bringing them to 
the harsh bench in the courtroom. But they 
had known other days. 

from Moscow, Leningrad, Riga, and 
Erevan, gold coins of czarist coinage, dollars, 
pounds sterling, and Turkish liras followed 
to Mordekh Kakiashvili. And from his tena- 
cious hands, Kakiashvili released them only 
with substantial profit, robbing his partners 
and accomplices. * * * Even the religious 
books of the Torah have been used by sev- 
eral of them as depositories of foreign paper 
money.” 

In the pattern of such articles, no specific 
reference is made of the Jewish identity of 
the defendant. But the point is established 
by indirection and the idea of a Jewish con- 
spiracy with international connections is 
suggested. 

Kleimanov and Kakiashvili are among at 
least five Jews who have been executed on 
economic charges. At least 22 Jews are 
known among 40 Soviet citizens who have 
received death sentences. Prison terms have 
been given to between 100 and 150 Soviet 
nationals, of whom a majority are known to 
be Jews. 

SPECIAL TREATMENT 


It is inconceivable to Soviet specialists 
here that Jews, who constitute slightly more 
than 1 percent of Russia’s population, could 
cast such a large shadow on Soviet economic 
life unless the regime decided to single them 
out for special treatment. 

There is no doubt that such a decision was 
made, and in the view of experts, it serves 
these purposes: 

Popular disgruntlement with new guns- 
instead-of-butter austerity measures can be 
blunted if the Jews can be blamed for 
siphoning off Soviet resources. This recalls 
the political uses of pogroms during czarist 
days. 

Heightened distrust by Gentiles and fear 
among Jews serves to further an earlier 
Soviet objective: To destroy Jewish commu- 
nal links in hopes of atomizing the Jewish 
“community, politically suspect because of its 
tie with the West and with Israel. 


ASHEN FRAGMENT OF TORAH 


A translation of a fragment of the Torah 
(the lower part burned in the fire): 

“And this will be a sign upon thy hand, 
and they shall be for frontlets between thine 
eyes, that ye remember that God brought 
thee out of Egypt with a strong hand, and 
that thou shalt keep this commandment 
forever. 

“God will bring thee to the land of Canaan, 
the land promised to thee and thy fathers, 
and thou shalt pass into the length and 
breadth of the land.” 


Dr. Dorothy Cannon Lafferty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take this opportunity to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues and the 


American public, a signal honor which 
was conferred recently upon an excep- 
tionally talented and lovely lady—my 
constituent, Dr. Dorothy Cannon Laf- 
ferty. 

Dr. Lafferty is employed as a publi- 
cations writer for the U.S. Information 
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Agency. Her unique talents were rec- 
ognized by USIA on June 19, 1962, when 
Dr. Lafferty was chosen to receive the 
Meritorious Service Award. The citation 
accompanying this award reads: 

For meritorious service and especially for 
outstanding accomplishment of assigned 
responsibilities with an exceptional record 
of achievement showing great versatility and 
skill as a writer in subjects ranging from 
education, space, science, and literature to 
international politics. 


I join Dr. Lafferty’s many friends and 
coworkers in congratulating her and 
wishing her continued success. 


New Farm Legislation Still Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who concluded, in the 
closing hours of debate yesterday, to vote 
to recommit to committee the farm bill, 
I wish to express the opinion that the 
action of the House does not mean that 
sound legislation cannot and should not 
be passed at this session of the Congress. 

I have always opposed, and still do 
oppose, Government price support for 
agricultural commodities. Nevertheless, 
I recognize the validity of the basic 
principle of this measure that, if prices 
are to be supported, production must be 
controlled. 

But I do not think it is either just or 
necessary that the production of live- 
stock should be subjected to ironclad 
Government control and regimentation 
in the guise of the control of production 
of grain. 

An analysis of the group of Democrats 
voting to recommit this bill clearly re- 
veals that this feature of it was a deci- 
sive influence in the measure’s defeat. 

Yet, when the House was considering 
the Abernethy amendment which dealt 
with this subject and was so vital to so 
many of us, debate was cut off, and many 
Members representing livestock districts 
were limited to 142 minutes within which 
to express their views. 

It may well be true that the verbiage 
of the Abernethy amendment could be 
improved so as to protect against abuse, 
but I believe a measure that carries out 
its fundamental purpose would pass the 
House. 

It would also seem to me advisable 
that, on another attempt, the committee 
present the House with a measure that 
need not be rewritten on the floor. No 
person could evaluate intelligently the 
overall results of a bill containing over 
30 amendments adopted on the floor. 
Equally bad was the fact that, in the 
rush to force a vote last night, debate 
was closed, and 15 or 20 Members were 
denied the opportunity to explain the 
purpose of serious amendments to a bill 
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which already had been practically 
rewritten. 

Finally, I want to earnestly disagree 
with the criticism and abuse of Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman. Mr. Freeman 
was kind enough to go over with me the 
provisions of the bill as reported by the ~ 
committee. I was much impressed with 
his capacity and sincerity of purpose and 
the very earnest efforts he is making to 
protect the public treasury from a scan- 
dalous situation in agriculture for which 
he is not responsible. 


Address by Congressman D. R. (Billy) 
Matthews, Eighth District, Florida, 
Dedication of Izaak Walton League 
Building, Waltonian Acres, York, Pa., 
Sunday, June 17, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, June 17, 1962, the dreams and 
aspirations of the membership of the 
York Chapter, Izaak Walton League of 
America, became a reality. 

Founded in 1926, this chapter has 
grown and is now the largest in Pennsyl- 
vania, For many years meetings were 
held at varying places. A farm was pur- 
chased and a makeshift meeting room 
was fashioned from an existing build- 
ing. 

Immediately upon the purchase of the 
farm an outdoor improvement project 
was planned. Traps were installed and 
a suitable service house was construct- 
ed. Rifle and archery ranges were built. 
Bulldozers fashioned a lake which has 
since furnished fishing pleasure for 
countless numbers in season, and skat- 
ing in winter. Swings and various play- 
ground equipment were installed for the 
younger members. A beautiful, well- 
kept meadow has ample room for games 
of every description. Fireplaces and ta- 
bles furnish excellent facilities for fam- 
ily picnics. 

The big project in the minds of all 
was a clubhouse. Fortunately, the 
founding fathers did some sound think- 
ing which might well be emulated by 
many in Government today. No debt 
was to be incurred. Everything had to 
be on a pay-as-you-go basis. Sunday the 
building committee turned over to the 
membership, debt free, a building which 
would have cost $35,000 to $40,000 to con- 
struct. Fortunately, practically all la- 
bor was donated by members and the 
cost was greatly reduced. 

The highlight of the occasion was the 
dedicatory speech of Congressman Mar- 
THEWS, of Florida. His remarks, which 
follow, apply not only to the York Chap- 
ter, Izaak Walton League of America, but 
to every group and every individual in- 
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terested in conserving our natural re- 
sources: 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN D. R. (BILLY) 
MATTHEWS, EIGHTH DISTRICT, FLORIDA, DEDI- 
CATION OF IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE BUILDING, 
WALTONIAN ACRES, Tonk, Pa., SUNDAY, 
JUNE 17, 1962 


Congressman GoopLING, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, we are gathered here 
today to dedicate this building as testimony 
to the enduring worth of purpose and ac- 
complishment, past, present, and future, of 
the Izaak Walton League of America. 

I am delighted to participate in this great 
occasion which is truly a bipartisan partici- 
pation. Good Democrats and good Repub- 
licans are gathered together here because 
we have a united interest in conservation. 
The splendid soloist and band a few min- 
utes ago rendered “God Bless America,” and 
if the time ever comes when both of our 
political parties fail to unite in a common 
purpose to achieve such a great objective 
as the conservation of our natural resources 
in America, we might well be singing God 
help America. 

Izaak Walton lived from 1593 until 1683, 
and we turn to the simple and quiet pastoral 
prose of this happy old man for comfort in a 
modern age. Izaak Walton was apprenticed 
to an ironmonger in London and became a 
freeman of that company in 1618. In spite 
of his vocation his inclinations seem always 
to have been literary. He knew both Donne 
and Jonson, and was acquainted with other 
poets. He was a Royalist by sympathy, but 
since he was half a century old when the 
Great Rebellion broke out, he does not seem 
to have taken sides very actively with either 
party. It is characteristic of this quiet man 
that after the execution of the king, during 
the years in which Cromwell and his Parlia- 
ments were struggling to establish a stable 
government, Izaak Walton was peacefully 
writing about fish. To the feverish contest- 
ants he gave only one admonition, appar- 
ently: love virtue, trust in providence, be 
quiet, and go a-angling. It was his own 
peaceful creed. 

Upon retirement, I know of no finer ad- 
monition that we can follow. 

Walton was a rather prolific writer and 
he expressed his literary ability first in a 
biography of Donne; then he added biogra- 
phies of Sir Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, 
George Herbert, and Robert Sanderson. But 
his best work was his fisherman’s classic, 
“The Compleat Angler.” This charming mix- 
ture of learning and wisdom is built on the 
framework of 5 days of fishing and quiet 
conference between the fisherman, the hunt- 
er, and the falconer. These three country 
sports are represented, but the fisherman 
leads the others and in the end converts 
them to his quiet form of recreation. The 
style of “The Compleat Angler” is quiet, nat- 
ural, simple, naive, childlike. It harmonizes 
with the subject matter, fishing, and the 
country background of peaceful meadows, 
quiet streams, singing milkmaids, and brook 
fish breaking the water to snap at the fish- 
erman's flies. Walton has been called the 
prose poet of the English countryside, and 
the epithet exactly suits him. Small wonder 
that he lived to the age of 90. 

As a beautiful example of restful prose, 
may I quote from “The Compleat Angler,” 
by Izaak Walton: “Look, under that broad 
beech tree I sat down, when I was last this 
way a-fishing; and the birds in the adjoin- 
ing grove seemed to have a friendly conten- 
tion with an echo, whose dead voice seemed 
to live in a hollow tree near to the brow 
of that primrose hill. There I sat viewing 
the silver streams glide silently towards their 
center, the tempestuous sea; yet sometimes 
opposed by rugged roots and pebble stones, 
which broke their waves, and turned them 
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into foam; and sometimes I beguiled time by 
viewing the harmless lambs; some leaping 
securely in the cool shade, whilst others 
sported themselves in the cheerful sun; and 
saw others craving comfort from the swollen 
udders of their bleating dams. As I thus 
sat, these and other sights had so fully 
possest my soul with content, that I thought, 
as the poet has happily exprest it: 


„ was for that time lifted above earth; 
And possest joys not promised in my 
birth.“ 


Over 40 years ago, on January 14, 1922, to 
be exact, a group of 54 sport fishermen met 
in Chicago, III., to establish a purposeful 

tion—this is considered the found- 
ing day of your league which by its name 
memorializes that revered philosopher and 
lover of nature—Izaak Walton. Like its 
namesake and his noted work, “The Com- 
pleat Angler” published in 1653, the league 
endures in purpose and accomplishment, 
and a current membership of 60,000 mem- 
bers bears witness to this fact. The 54 far- 
sighted founders of your organization were 
drawn together in the belief that the sport 
fishing resource was endangered to such ex- 
tent that the continuance of its very 
environment was at stake. From this mu- 
tual conservation rallying point the league 
has moved to develop sound policies dedi- 
cated to the defense of our Nation’s soil, 
woods, waters, and wildlife resources. 

As league membership has grown far be- 
yond that of the days of its founding, so, 
also, have the interests of this membership, 
and, in consequence, the influence of the 
league itself. Mutual enthusiasm for pre- 
serving sport fishing and the environment 
of such fisheries which served to bring the 
league's charter members together in com- 
mon interest has since developed and spread 
into broadly based interests covering the 
full scope of natural resource conservation, 
administration and management, 

I do not know of any more important 
objective than that of the conservation of 
our natural resources. One of the great 
reasons our Republic has reached greatness 
is that a divine providence granted us navi- 
gable streams, clear, sweet waters, and thou- 
sands of miles of watery fairyland throughout 
our country. And yet through the years, 
no country in recent time has so ruthlessly 
exploited its resources and polluted its 
streams as has our own. The league has 
worked doggedly and effectively to influence 
and motivate progress for the preserving, 
rebuilding and proper utilization of our 
natural resources over the decades of its 
existence. 

In this modern day of ours, there is no 
more demanding necessity than areas where 
the minds of men can find peace in fishing, 
hunting, hiking, and in just the simple en- 
joyment of the quiet contemplation of nature 
in all of its glory. 

Historians tell us that civilizations have 
fallen in the past because of many reasons. 
Certainly, three of the most important rea- 
sons are: First, they have forgotten things 
of the spirit and have turned entirely to 
things of the material life. Then, in the 
second place, all civilizations that have fallen 
in the past have done so because they tried 
to solve the same old problems with the same 
old solutions. They did not have the spirit 
of research and inquiry that would lead to 
proper adaptation to the environment. 

The third reason that civilizations have 
fallen is because of the exploitation and 
misuse of their natural resources, and in 
particular, the land. When Romans, for 
example, left the land where they made 
bread and went to the city where they baked 
bread—Rome was not far from its fall. So 
I say to you—you have a very historic mis- 
sion and that is to help save the natural 
resources of America. 
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It is not necessary for me to remind you 
of the league’s resolutions of 1962. You 
have resolved yourself in favor of preserving 
the natural elements of our national parks 
and national monuments; you want to see 
the establishment of shoreline and other 
national recreation areas; you want to ac- 
quire wetland areas to preserve our migra- 
tory bird heritage; you want our wilderness 
preserved insofar as possible; you want fur- 
ther lands acquired within the boundaries 
of the Superior National Forest; you want 
proper public access to public waters; you 
want Federal lands more available for rec- 
reational potentials and retained for rec- 
reational development purposes; you've 
endorsed the principle of multiple-use activi- 
ties on lands falling within the small-wood- 
lands category serviced by programs carried 
out by the Federal and State forest services; 
you do not want off-highway travel by 
wheeled vehicles on public and private lands; 
you have rededicated yourself again to 
achieve the goal of unpolluted, clean waters 
to provide the American people with clean 
water whether in streams, rivers, ponds, 
lakes or coastal waters. 

Many times in Washington, I have stood 
on the banks of the Potomac and viewed with 
shame this mighty river, whose waters were 
once so sweet, and now so foul that not only 
is drinking of the water inconceivable, but 
bathing in it would be a health hazard. 

Thanks, however, to your consecrated ef- 
forts and the efforts of thousands of others 
like you in America, our waters are again 
becoming clean. We are making great prog- 
ress in the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. I know of no finer tribute to pay 
to you than that which was paid by Herbert 
Hoover, who has been an honorary president 
of the league since 1926, when he said: The 
Izaak Walton League has become the greatest 
force in the country for the protection and 
development of opportunities for outdoor 
life. As our people increase in numbers and 
in leisure we must have stimulation to 
health, and above all the moral value that 
comes from association with nature. Every 
member of the league is a further soldier in 
our ranks, fighting an organized battle for 
this vital thing in the Nation.” 

In conclusion, I would propose that this 
fine building at Waltonian Acres be dedi- 
cated to the end that the league undertake 
to bring about a unity of purpose among all 
conservationists—the unity of purpose re- 
quired in our time to hand down the beauty 
and natural wealth of our land in as undi- 
minished a state as may be possible to those 
who succeed us. By mobilizing a unified 
private effort through your leadership, much 
more can be done than would otherwise be 
the case to perpetuate a truly American en- 
vironment—one containing open spaces of 
fine, green country, where clean, fresh water, 
wildlife, and natural beauty may abound to 
the enduring benefit of our increasingly 
urbanized population. 


Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1962 
Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, this week I 
announced the results of a poll included 
in my April newsletter, which contained 


20 questions on current bills pending 
in this Congress. The mailing went to 
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approximately 50,000 constituents by the 
postal patron method and over 3,000 re- 
plies have been tabulated so far. 

The administration trade bill received 
a favorable vote of more than 66 per- 
cent. Votes for the United Nations loan 


Do you favor— 
H 


8. 2996, which authorizes appropriation of $4 
„.J. Res. 29, constitutional amendment abol 
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17. Federal aid for 
18. Use of Federal 


R. 9900, which authorizes the President to reduce tariffs by 50 percent, 
assistance to U.S. industries and workers affected by increased Imports? -1 mmenme 
H. R. which authorizes the President to lend up to S100, 000, 000 to the United Nations? 
878,500,000 for military and economic foreign ald? 
is uirement for voting in national elections _.........---.-... 
ent for voting by declaring all persons with a 6th-grade education literate 


4222, whi provides for payment of hospital, nursing home, and other medical costs of persons over 65 who are covered by social security?-.. 
. 10682, whic’: provides for a Youth Conservation Corps and other training programs and benefits to prepar. unemployed youths for skilled 


hing the poll tax as a 
. 10034, which prevents discriminatory use of literacy tests as are 
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bill reached over 62 percent. The bill 
on medical care for the aged under social 
security received 75 percent in favor. 
President Kennedy’s decision in the nu- 
clear testing field was supported by 
slightly over 84 percent. However, more 


. 10262, which authorizes Federal payments to nonprofit groups for the construction of approved public fallout shelters for 50 or more persons? 
R. 10115, Communications Satellite Act of 1962, creating a privately owned corporation to launch and operate worldwide system of communica- 


5 which establishes a national wilderness preservation system by setting aside 6,800,000 acres in 44 States for — purposes? 


— to abolish tariffs on certain goods and to provide Government 
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than 65 percent did not favor Federal 
fallout shelters for nonprofit groups for 
50 or More persons. 

Because I thought the questions and 
results would be of interest to the Mem- 
bers, I have included them below: 


Percent 


— 
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University of Oklahoma Honors 
Carl Albert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, an- 
nually at commencement the University 
of Oklahoma awards the distinguished 
service citation to a handful of men and 
women “who have made positive contri- 
butions to human progress through their 
devotion to enduring values, and their 
unselfish and sustained service to 
others.” This spring the citation was 
presented to the Honorable Cart ALBERT, 
present majority leader of this body. 
Today, in recognition of the award and 
the man, the University of Oklahoma 
alumni are honoring Mr. ALBERT with 
a luncheon. 

Cart ALBERT has served with distinc- 
tion in many capacities and has per- 
formed with excellence in many activi- 
ties. One activity in which he excels is 
public speaking. He first achieved rec- 
ognition for oratory when he was in his 
teens. In 1927, as a high school senior, 
CARL ALBERT won first place in the fourth 
national oratorical contest. To win this 
contest, which was sponsored by metro- 
politan newspapers, Cart wrote and de- 
livered an original 10-minute oration on 
the Constitution of the United States. 
While this address is recognizably that 
of an enthusiastic and idealistic young 
man, its spirit and its cogency are no less 


pertinent today than they were 35 years 
ago, 

Mr. Speaker, following is the prize- 
winning oration which young CARL 
ALBERT delivered before President Calvin 
Coolidge and the U.S. Supreme Court on 
May 27, 1927: 

THE CONSTITUTION 
(By CARL ALBERT) 

Our Constitution, in the course of its exist- 
ence, has weathered many storms arising 
within and without our country. Today, a 
new attack against this memorable docu- 
ment comes from sunny Italy where there 
has arisen a strong dictator, Benito Musso- 
lini, who boasts that the Fascisti system of 
government is not only the best in Europe 
but that it is even superior to that of the 
United States. Whether or not his boast is 
true as far as Europe is concerned we do not 
know. 

But for this, our country, we can answer 
that notwithstanding the political and 
economic convulsions of 140 years, under the 
provisions of our Constitution and by virtue 
of our Constitution the American people are 
enjoying the blessings of the fullest degree of 
liberty and freedom and have attained a 
measure of material prosperity unequaled by 
any other nation. 

The essential force which has wrought our 
country’s great achievements under the Con- 
stitution arises out of the wisdom and fore- 
thought of our fathers in founding upon 
certain tried and well conceived principles 
this republican form of government, of, by, 
and for the people. By its form of govern- 
ment the Constitution places in the Central 
Government a degree of authority strong 
enough to cope with any national emergency 
and to preserve stability throughout the land 
though it has reserved to the States their 
rightful sovereignties. 

Through its scheme of lawmaking, its 
methods of amendments, and its judicial in- 
terpretation, the Constitution has always 


been found sufficiently broad and elastic as 
to comprehend and justify every bit of pro- 
gressive legislation necessary to meet the 
demands of a growing republic without a de- 
struction of its framework. 

To curb the dangers of irresponsible Gov- 
ernment, the Constitutional Convention in- 
vented and incorporated within the funda- 
mental chart a system of checks and bal- 
ances. Under that system officials are 
rendered amendable to the people by periodic 
elections. By its power of impeachment 
Congress can check the arbitrary actions of 
the President. By his power of veto the 
President can halt unworthy congressional 
legislation; while the Supreme Court has 
power to forbid the enforcement of laws 
violating our beneficient guarantees. In its 
Bill of Rights the Constitution holds the 
rights of the individual and the minority to 
life, liberty, and property, to privacy of home, 
freedom of worship, and trial by jury in- 
violate. Under these principles during a cen- 
tury and a half no dictator has ever held 
sway over the United States. To the con- 
trary, the blessings of liberty have been se- 
cured and the people have dictated the pas- 
sage of every law by virtue of the sovereign 
power which never leaves their hands. 

But great as the principles of our Con- 
stitution are, many of these principles have 
failed in other constitutions to accomplish 
their intended results though dedicated to 
similar purposes—though conceived in aspi- 
rations equally high. 

It would seem, therefore, that the explana- 
tion for our success is found not only in the 
soundness of these principles but in the 
adaptability of these sound principles to the 
conduct and environment of the people of 
this fortunate land of ours—truly termed 
“the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” The spirit of independence coupled 
with the self-restraint that had grown out 
of the life of the American pioneer, the 
thorough endorsement by public opinion of 
the Bill of Rights and Magna Carta, prin- 
ciples bought by the blood of the followers 
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of Washington became the soul and embodi- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

This Constitution, unlike most written 
constitutions, was not an instrument full 
of utopian promises built to encompass the 
people with an artificial framework. It 
was rather the result of the long and ear- 
nest deliberation of a duly selected and au- 
thorized group of practical statesmen—a 
machine with its ultimate source of energy 
and power in the people, constructed to 
operate effectively with the spirit and life 
of the Nation, adjusted to the thought and 
the behavior of the people, dedicated to the 
sublime purpose—the attainment of the 
needs and desires of the people. 

In view of these facts it is no wonder 
that the people of the United States in their 
daily lives—the American boy and his teach- 
er at school, the American mother with her 
little babe in the home, and that great body 
of American workers and producers as it 
lends its efforts to a nation’s progress—all 
rest assured that the ultimate application of 
the law of the land will furnish an adequate 
defense and protection. 

My fellow countrymen, if our achieve- 
ments under the Constitution result from 
the exemplification of its great truths and 
principles in the lives and conduct of our 
people then if we intend to realize the 
boundless hopes before us we must keep 
ever aflame in the American heart the spirit 
and ideals of the patriot of 87. Through 
we rejoice in the knowledge that our Con- 
stitution has enabled us to make unprece- 
dented material achievements yet we must 
never lose sight of the undeniable truth 
that the greatest heritage passed to us 
through this Constitution is the sacred guar- 
antee of individual liberty and the right of 
the people to republican form of govern- 
ment. 

Then lest we would sink to a pagan ma- 
terialism let us revere, and protect this 
priceless heritage. Let us think the thoughts 
of those who built the nation. Then lest 
the wolves of faction force us to anarchy 
and civil decay let us be ever watchful of 
those who seek to change the Constitution at 
every turn of public passion. Sound prog- 
ress must and will be made within the terms 
of this bulwark of our liberties. In this, 
our onward march, let there be no spirit 
of sluggish reaction but holding high the 
torch of patriotism in peace as in war we 
shall combat the insidious enemies of our 
unity and prosperity. With the bodyguard 
of commonsense and the weapon of reason 
let us flout and expose the false propaganda 
of those who seek to overthrow the priceless 
charter of our liberties. Then will our pos- 
terity be able to achieve the admitted pos- 
sibilities of constitutional government. 
Then will “the mystic chords of memory 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every heart and hearthstone in this 
broad land still swell the chorus of union.” 


An Analysis of the Herlong-Baker Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 22, 1962 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD I include therein an 
analysis of the Herlong-Baker bills (H.R. 

CVIL— 720 
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2030 and H.R. 2031), prepared by the 
staff of the Committee on Ways and 
Means pursuant to requests for com- 
ments by various Members of Congress 
and other interested parties: 

THE HERLONG-BAKER BILLS, 87TH CONGRESS 

Over the past several years, a great deal 
of interest has centered upon a series of ap- 
proximately identical bills which provide 
substantial, scheduled tax reduction in all 
areas except excises. This legislation, which 
is currently commonly referred to as the 
Herlong-Baker bill, goes back to legislation 
introduced in the 86th Congress by Con- 
gressman HERLONG (H.R. 3000) and Con- 
gressman BAKER (H.R. 3001). The bills are 
broadly similar to bills introduced still 
earlier by Congressman HERLONG and Con- 
gressman Sadlak. 

In the present session, the bills of this 
type are: H.R. 2030, Congressman HERLONG; 
H.R. 2031, Congressman BAKER; H.R. 2200, 
Congressman ALGER; H.R. 3535, Congressman 
HALL; H.R. 3726, Congressman Abam; H.R. 
4007, Congressman RosBISON; H.R. 5529, Con- 
gressman FISHER; H.R. 6087, Congressman 
FRAZIER; H.R. 6482, Congressman FINDLEY; 
H.R. 7136, Congressman DEROUNIAN; and 
H.R. 12088, Congressman MACGREGOR, 


I. BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


The bills provide for substantial reduction 
on a gradual basis in the rates of individual 
and corporate income tax, a gradual speedup 
in allowance of depreciation deductions, and 
immediately, a reduction in estate and gift 
taxes and a deferral of tax on capital gains 
which are reinvested in other capital assets. 


II, DETAILED DESCRIPTION 
A. Individual income tazes 


The bills provide a schedule of reductions 
in individual income taxes. In the first sur- 
tax bracket, this reduction will be 25 percent 
(i.e., 5 percentage points, from 20 percent to 
15 percent). In most of the higher brackets, 
the reduction in the rate is 50 percent. The 
rate changes are such that the percentage 
of reduction increases as income increases 
so that at an income of about $60,000, joint 
return, the total reduction is 50 percent and 
it remains close to 50 percent in higher 
brackets. The top surtax rate would be re- 
duced 44 percentage points—from 91 percent 
to 47 percent. 

Another way to describe the rate changes 
in the higher surtax brackets is to say that 
the progressive element in each rate, the 
part above the first bracket rate, is reduced 
on the average by 70 percent. The rate, for 
example, which is now 72 percent is 52 per- 
centage points higher than the first bracket 
rate. Under the bills, it is reduced to 30 
percent which is only 15 points above the 
new first bracket rate of 15 percent. 

The bills provide that the individual rate 
reduction will take place in five nearly equal 
installments. Each installment after the 
first can be postponed by the President for 
a period up to 1 year. If one installment 
is postponed in this way, all of the subse- 
quent installments are automatically post- 
poned without reducing their own potential 
postponement of 1 year. The maximum post- 
ponement would stretch from 5 to 9 years, 
the period over which the full reduction 
would come into effect. The mechanics of 
the postponement are discussed below. 


B. Corporate income taxes 

The bills provide a 5-point reduction in 
the combined corporate tax, 52 to 47 percent. 
Three points would be taken off the corpo- 
rate normal tax, now 30 percent, and two 
points would be taken off the corporate sur- 
tax, now 22 percent of income over $25,000. 
The corporate rate reduction is also sched- 
uled over 5 years and by postponements 


could be stretched to 9 years. The normal 
tax reduction comes first. 


C. Depreciation revision 


The bills provide maximum useful lives of 
property for depreciation purposes for build- 
ings of 30 years (now about 50 years), and 
for equipment broken into five broad cate- 
gories ranging from 3 to 12 years (now lives 
go up to 33 years). The shorter lives would 
apply only to new property (not property 
now on hand and not used property). The 
reduction in useful lives shall apply only 
to the extent of one-fifth for property ac- 
quired in the first year, two-fifths for prop- 
erty acquired in the second year, etc., so as 
to be fully effective for property acquired in 
the fifth year after enactment and all suc- 
ceeding years. 

When property subject to the new faster 
depreciation is sold, any gain will be taxed 
as ordinary income except to the extent it 
exceeds original cost. 

D. Capital gains 

The capital gains change provided in the 
bill is the so-called rollover proposal. Cap- 
ital gains will not be recognized (1. e., will 
not be taxable), to the extent that the pro- 
ceeds from the assets sold are reinvested dur- 
ing the year in other capital assets. To the 
extent that gains are not recognized because 
of this rule, the basis of the assets acquired 
is reduced. To illustrate, assume A sold 
during the year, for $10,000, stock costing 
$5,000 and bought new stock for $9,000: A 
gain of $1,000 would be recognized and the 
new stock would be treated for tax purposes 
as having cost $5,000. 

E. Estate and gift taxes 

The bills provide a reduction in the estate 
and gift tax rates of approximately 40 per- 
cent. Gift tax rates now range from 244 
to 57% percent, estate tax from 3 to 77 per- 
cent. The bills do not change the credit for 
State death taxes so that on medium and 
larger estates the net Federal estate tax 
would be reduced by about 50 percent. 


F. Procedure for postponement of individual 
and corporate rate reductions 

By November 15, if the President finds that 
the rate reductions scheduled for the follow- 
ing year would involve a budget deficit he 
could, by Executive order, postpone the re- 
ductions to July 1. In his budget message, 
he could recommend a further postpone- 
ment to next January 1. Congress, by joint 
resolution before May 15, could require the 
reductions in the individual and/or corpo- 
rate rates to come into effect July 1. In the 
absence of congressional action, the Presi- 
dent can postpone the reduction to next 
January 1, if necessary to preserve budgetary 
balance. When a rate reduction has been 
postponed for a year, that rate cannot be 
further postponed, but all subsequent au- 
tomatic reductions are set back 1 year. 

III. BASIC ARGUMENTS FOR THE BILL 

The supporters of the bill emphasize two 
basic arguments: 

a. Forward Scheduling of Tax Reduction: 
The argument is made that under present 
circumstances with more or less fixed tax 
rates there is a tendency for the Government 
to anticipate revenues and devise expendi- 
ture programs to use up the money. It is 
claimed that if the Congress schedules rate 
reduction on a forward basis, the knowledge 
that not so much revenue will be aviilable 
will force the holding down of expenditures 
to what is coming in. 

b. Incentives: The argument is made 
that the pattern of rate reduction provided 
in the bill, by reducing the degree of pro- 
gressivity in individual rates and by reducing 
business taxes, taxes on capital gains and on 
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estates, will provide such a stimulus to eco- 
nomic growth that the revenue loss will be 
offset by the resultant growth of the tax 
base. 

If the bills were enacted applicable to 
the calendar year 1962, the revenue impact 
would be approximately $3% billion, just 
about the same as the increase in revenue 
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due to the growth of the gross national prod- 
uct, the one offsetting the other if not ap- 
propriated by the ae and spent by the 
executive d 

Nearly 60 percent oe the reduction would 
fall in taxable income brackets below $6,000 
per year; only 6 percent in the brackets 
above $50,000 per year. 
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June 22, 1962 


Since so many high Government officials 
and so many segments of our economy are 
discussing imminent tax reductions “across 
the board” and from “top to bottom,” this 
would seem to be a propitious time for 
serious consideration and adoption of this 
method of substantial scheduled tax re- 
duction. 


